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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1914. 


^;  vorty-Fourth  Year. 


THE  1914  BARLEY  CROP  AND 
LIVE  STOCK. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  nearest  that  California  has  ever  come  to  producing-  a  million 
tons  of  barley  in  one  year  was  in  1910,  when  703,000  tons  were 
marked  up  to  her  credit.  That  was  232.000  tons  more  than  the 
average  for  the  fourteen  years  beginning  with  the  crop  of  1900  and 
ending  with  that  of  1913. 

Some  barley,  we  thought  at  that  time,  but  now  along  comes  the 
year  of  1914.  with  conservative  estimates  of  a  grand  total  for  the 


of  the  Pacific  Northwest  also  promises  to  run  close  to  one-third  of 
a  million  tons,  an  extra  large  crop  for  that  section,  much  of  which 
will  likely  be  in  competition  with  the  California  crop  for  exporting 
purposes.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  foreign  crop  now  looks  to 
be  up  to  normal,  and  you  have  a  marketing  problem  such  as  has 
never  been  experienced  in  the  barley  history  of  this  State. 

The  shipping  rates  alone  may  help  the  situation  somewhat,  as  the 
charter  rates  on  sailing  ships  June  12,  1914,  was  31  cents  per  hun- 
dred, or  10  cents  lower  than  in  1913,  for  shipments  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  tolls 
on  ships  via  the  Panama  Canal  will  allow  a  still  further  reduction 
in  this  rate. 

In  some  respects  we  are  fortunate  in  this  year's  crop,  as  the  qual- 


How  California  Prepares  Grain  for  Shipment  —  A  Barley  Scene  in  Yolo  County. 


State  of  one  million  tons.  This,  with  a  carry-over  crop  of  54,000 
tons,  the  average  being  46,000  tons  which  is  not  exportable,  is 
causing  no  small  amount  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  barley  growers 
as  to  how  this  year's  record-breaking  crop  can  be  most  profitably 
handled. 

Statistics  show  that  barley  has  two  sources  of  outlet,  viz :  export 
and  home  consumption,  and  that  for  the  14  years  beginning  with 
the  year  of  1900  and  ending  with  that  of  1913  the  average  exports, 
in  excess  of  imports,  have  amounted  to  15G.000  tons.  The  largest 
exporting  done  during  that  time  was  in  1910,  when  338,000  tons 
were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  exporting  has  been  done,  in  the  main,  with  England,  the 
grain  being  used  for  malting  purposes;  therefore,  all  quotations  are 
based  upon  the  Liverpool  markets,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
our  exports  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  barley  crops  of  the 
world.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  noted  in  1911,  when  the  bar- 
ley crops  of  the  Eastern  States  were  practically  failures,  which 
stimulated  the  California  markets  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  buy- 
ers were  compelled  to  come  to  this  State  for  brewing  barley.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  Eastern  markets  do  not  influence  the  Coast 
prices,  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  barley  is  grown  there  for  brewing 
purposes. 

Not  only  is  the  California  crop  abnormal  this  year,  but  the  crop 


ity  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  plump  heavy  barley  is  what  the 
exporters  demand. 

Assuming  that  this  year's  exports  will  equal  those  of  1910,  which 
were  the  largest  ever  known  and  only  amounted  to  36V2  Per  cent 
of  this  year's  crop,  we  find  that  nearly  64  per  cent  of  this  year's 
crop  must  be  either  consumed  at  home  this  year  or  else  held  in 
storage  for  next  year,  the  hitter  practice  being  an  expensive  one, 
as  stored  barley  depreciates  in  value  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
is  of  no  value  for  exporting  purposes. 

For  home  consumption  we  have  two  markets,  namely,  for  seed- 
ing next  year's  crop,  which  undoubtedly  will  he  light  in  the  face 
of  the  large  tonnage  this  year,  and  the  (it her  as  ;i  feed  for  live  stock. 

As  a  feed  we  also  find  difficulties  for  an  enlarged  outlet,  as  the 
favorable  winter  has  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  grow  enormous 
crops  of  wild  forage  as  well  as  immense  crops  of  grain  and  alfalfa 
hay.  These  big  crops  in  connection  with  the  general  scarcity  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  appear  to  make  the  condition  discouraging. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  an  opportunity  for  expanding  our  home  mar- 
ket through  the  more  scientific  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and 
dairy  cattle. 

Barley  for  Be«f:— For  a  , nimbi  r-(t{  years  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Lux 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
June  30,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.66 

37.21 

46.C5 

60 

46 

Red  Bluff  

1.10 

34.48 

25.03 

104 

56 

Sacramento.. 

.32 

20.42 

20.09 

102 

52 

8.  Francisco. 

.14 

29  60 

22  27 

84 

48 

San  Jose  

.08 

19.38 

16.79 

94 

46 

Fresno  

.00 

11.07 

9  68 

106 

54 

Independ'ce 

.00 

12.01 

9.53 

100 

46 

SanL.  Obispo 

.00 

31  20 

20.51 

96 

50 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

23.66 

15.64 

88 

56 

.00 

9.83 

10  01 

78 

54 

The  Week. 


One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  which 
local  historians  will  credit  to  this  good  old 
summer  time  of  1!)14.  will,  we  believe,  be  the 
drawing  together  of  the  farming  interests  into 
fuller  understanding  and  sympathy.  The  men- 
ace to  farming  involved  in  the  effort  to  enforce 
a  universal  eight-hour  day  will  do  far  more 
for  the  agriculture  of  the  State  than  the  over- 
whelming negation  of  that  effort  at  the  No- 
vember election.  It  will  convince  farmers  gen- 
erally of  the  necessity  of  joint  action  through- 
out their  whole  body  not  for  a  selfish  class- 
purpose,  but  for  the  general  welfare.  Farm- 
ers as  a  class  are  intolerant  of  selfish  purposes, 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  different  from  some 
other  elements  of  our  population  which  are 
strongly  organized  for  selfish  purposes  and  are 
trying  to  draw  farmers  into  affiliation  for  the 
attainment  of  such  purposes.  One  reason  why 
efforts  at  farmers'  organizations  of  great 
breadth  have  accomplished  so  little  during  the 
last  half-century  has  been  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers take  a  broader  view  of  class  relations  and 
never  can  forget  the  responsibilities  of  their  in- 
dividual citizenship  and  its  relation  to  true 
patriotism.  They  go  too  far  in  cherishing  this 
motive,  for  really  there  need  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween class  organization  and  the  public  wel- 
fare: in  fact,  wholesome  class  organization  is 
promotive  of  that  welfare — attained  through 
the  protection  and  enforcement  of  individual 
rights  and  the  exclusion  of  selfish  dictation  and 
oppression.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  this  last  move- 
ment that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try now  stand  and  it  is  apparently  up  to  the 
farmers  to  set  bounds  upon  jtj  Ijopjitra  welfare 
of  the  whole  country.  Thvyiajrei  avakinirtg.  .to.-' 
this  need,  and  the  Farmer^  Protective  Leagues 
which  are  springing  in\6  ^xi^.tef^Mplthe  greh£ 


interior  valley  counties,  where  agriculture  is 
greatest,  are  setting  the  pace  for  patriotic,  pre- 
servative  and  protective  organization  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State.  Xo  one  need  anticipate 
any  narrow  or  selfish  policies  to  prevail  in 
these  organizations.  For  the  reasons  just  sug- 
gested, farmers  cannot  and  will  not  agree  in 
support  of  such  policies.  They  can  never 
merge  their  independence  and  their  broad 
patriotism  in  pursuit  of  measures  which  do 
not  safeguard  the  rights  of  others.  Time  and 
again  they  have  declared  against  special  privi- 
leges  for  themselves  and  now  they  will  proceed 
more  forcibly  to  enforce  the  other  article  of 
their  creed,  viz.:  that  special  privileges  must 
not  be  given  to  others  at  their  expense  and  in- 
jury. It  is  the  encroachment  of  others  which 
now  calls  them  to  organization.  Theirs  is  the 
old  slogan  against  oppression:  "not  a  cent  for 
tribute  but  millions  for  defence." 


Both  Business  and  a  Mode  of  Life. 

In  comments  which  we  have  made  upon  the 
philosophy  of  others  who  have  urged  rural  or- 
ganization on  the  ground  that  farming  was  not 
a  business  but  a  mode  of  life,  we  have  pro- 
tested against  carrying  this  idea  too  far.  We 
hold  that  farming,  is  not  only  a  business,  but 
the  most  essential  business  in  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  age  of  the  world,  the  farmer 
cannot  be  considered  as  primarily  securing  his 
own  living  from  the  land  and  incidentally  con- 
tributing what  he  can  spare  to  the  feeding  of 
others.  That  idea  might  apply  when  the  bulk 
of  the  population  was  on  farms  and  manufac- 
turing was  also  pursued  on  or  near  them.  Now 
the  farmer  ministers  to  none  of  his  own  manu- 
facturing needs  and  his  business  is  to  produce 
food  in  a  quantity  to  which  that  which  is  con- 
sumed by  his  own  family  is  insignificant. 
Therefore  the  farmer  must  be  recognized  as  a 
man  of  business  everywhere,  except  perhaps  in 
congested  European  districts  where  he  must 
still  live  upon  what  he  can  worry  out  of  a  gar- 
den-farm and  where  his  producing  capacity 
can  but  scantily  meet  that  need.  In  such  cases 
a  man's  relations  to  his  fellow  men  are  very 
few  and  simple  and  fortunately  are  now  being 
more  fairly  adjusted  by  the  help  of  philan- 
thropy and  the  necessities  of  governments.  We 
have  very  little  of  that  in  the  United  States 
and  practically  none  of  it  in  the  West.  There- 
fore our  farmers'  relations  are  wider  and 
more  important  to  the  rest  of  the  people  and 
his  defense  of  his  position  as  a  capable  pro- 
ducer and  as  a  director  of  his  own  industry  be- 
comes an  element  of  patriotism  and  national 
welfare.  It  is  recognition  of  this  relation 
which  is  arousing  our  farmers  to  the  type  of 
protective  organization  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. 


But  Farming  Is  Also  a  Life. 

But  exaltation  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  farmer  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  his 
mode  of  life  is  fundamental  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  not  alone  that  the  people 
shall  be  well-fed,  but  that  they  shall  be  well- 
bred  and  reared.    Anything  which  drives  the 
American  farmer's  family  from  the  land  will 
reduce  the  quality  of  American  citizenship.  The 
fanner  organizes,  therefore,  not  only  in  defense 
•.of •his  business  interests  as  a  producer,  but  in 
'defense  of  his  right  to  live  an  American  life  on 
the  ^f arm.    If  anyone  doubts  the  advantage  of 
|#»farln>ffe  in  the  making  of  men  and  women,  let 


him  listen  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  suc- 
cessful city  people  boast  of  their  youthful  share 
in  it  and  their  efforts  to  secure  some  of  it  for 
their  own  children.  It  is  not  a  matter  requir- 
ing argument,  and  rural  life  has  supporters 
and  defenders  throughout  our  whole  popula- 
tion who  will  act  with  farmers  who  organize 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  action  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  their  distinctive  industry. 
A  writer  in  an  exchange  has  caught  the  point 
which  we  would  enforce  in  these  words:  "The 
progressive  farmer  of  today  has  vision  broad 
enough  to  see  beyond  things  material.  He  re- 
alizes a  responsibility  in  aiding  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  more  wholesome  community  life.  He 
is  coming  to  know  that  the  country  child,  his 
own  boy  or  girl  constitutes  the  central  figure  in 
building  permanent  rural  citizenship.  Surely 
that  child  is  fortunately  born  who  may  live 
on  the  farm  where  he  may  trail  along  behind 
the  plow  and  breathe  in  the  freshness  of  a  soil 
newly  turned ;  where  he  may  enjoy  the  breezes 
of  summer  laden  with  the  perfume  of  a  harvest 
time,  where  he  may. enjoy  the  companionship 
of  horses  and  other  various  animals  of  the 
farm.  Much  of  the  "unlettered"  education — 
at  the  same  time  the  best  education — which  a 
boy  receives  comes  as  a  natural  result  of  being 
born  on  the  farm;  it  is  there,  if  anywhere  in 
the  world,  that  the  work  of  a  boy  has  in  it  the 
freedom  of  play,  and  that  his  play  brings  to 
him  the  wholesome  effect  of  good  hard  work." 

The  farm  is  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest 
American  citizenship  and  the  time  has  come 
for  the  defense  of  that  birthplace. 

Royalty  Goes  to  Farming. 

Possibly  some  one  with  a  taste  for  royalty 
may  read  these  suggestions  and  be  strength- 
ened in  his  belief  in  their  truth  if  we  can  show 
that  the  American  farmers'  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  his  calling  and  its  relations  to 
national  prosperity,  bears  the  guinea's  stamp. 
A  London  journal  announces  that  Prince  Erik 
of  Denmark,  third  son  of  Prince  Waldemar, 
Queen  Alexandra's  youngest  brother,  has  been 
working  quietly  and  steadily  for  some  months 
past  on  a  farm  in  Gloucestershire.  He  is  about 
20  years  of  age.  has  studied  agriculture  since 
he  was  a  boy  of  16  and  is  now  on  a  tour  of  the 
principal  European  countries  to  obtain  his 
finishing  touches  in  different  departments  of 
practical  farming,  which  is  the  principal  pur- 
suit of  his  countrymen.  The  main  object  of  his 
visit  to  England  is  to  obtain  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  cattle  farming,  wheat  growing  and  the 
raising  of  pigs.  The  Danish  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, M.  Kristian  Pedersen,  has  sent  his 
daughter  to  London  to  study  domestic  science 
as  a  general  servant  in  a  middle-class  family. 
It  would  make  a  pretty  story  if  Prince  Erik 
should  fall  in  love  with  the  middle-class  fam- 
ily's serving  maid  and  take  her  back  to  Den- 
mark as  his  wife,  but  that  would  stir  up  the 
Vikings  too  much,  probably — and  that  is  where 
an  American  farming  prince  has  more  power 
than  a  European,  even  if  he  is  up  against  an 
eight-hour  law. 

Do  Not  Go  to  Sleep  on  Rural  Credit. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  are  now  circu- 
lating through  the  journals  which  may  give 
the  impression  that  adequate  rural  credit  facil- 
ities are  now  provided  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  These  statements  are 
to  the  effect  that  about  $500,000,000  will  be 
available  for  loaning  on  farm  lands  by  na- 
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tional  banks  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
reserve  banking  plan.  The  estimate  of  Comp- 
troller Williams  is  based  on  reports  showing 
the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  national  banks 
to  be  $1,777,000,000.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
this  amount,  or  $444,250,000,  is  available  for 
farm  loans.  Furthermore,  the  federal  reserve 
act  provides  that  national  banks  may  grant 
farm  loans  up  to  33%  per  cent  of  their  time 
deposits.  Farm  loans  under  this  act  are  not 
to  be  made  for  longer  than  five  years  and  the 
amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  farm  offered  as 
security. 

We  presume  the  foregoing  are  facts  and  the 
reasons  why  they  do  not  meet  the  situation  in 
farm  loans  are  at  least  two:  first,  the  amount 
is  insignificant  to  finance  the  farming  of  the 
whole  country ;  second,  the  money  is  dispensed 
by  the  same  good  old  banks  which  we  have 
always  had,  and  loans  will  be  made,  presum- 
ably, upon  the  same  good  old  plan— that  is, 
they  will  get  all  the  traffic  will  bear  for  the 
use  of  the  money.  The  plan  is  a  distinct  gain 
so  far  as  it  goes,  for  formerly  national  banks 
could  not  lend  money  on  land  without  operat- 
ing through  trust  companies  or  other  round- 
abouts which  cost  the  borrower  too  much,  and 
now,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  can  go  straight 
to  the  land.  That  is  all  right— an  advantage, 
so  far  as  we  know — but  as  a  settlement  of 
rural  credit,  it  is  a  fraction  of  a  bite  instead  of 
a  whole  apple,  which  all  the  national  parties 
have  promised  to  get  for  farming.  Farmers 
have  still  much  to  do,  if  they  care  anything 
about  it. 


Cheer  Up !  The  Worst  Is  Still  to  Come. 

Judging  by  his  letter  in  our  last  issue,  Silas 
payback,  farmer  of  the  Visalia  district,  is  en- 
titled to  rank  as  an  economic  and  political 
prophet.  He  may  be  a  little  cross  and  pessi- 
mistic perhaps,  but  many  of  the  old  masters  in 
prophecy  were  marred  by  those  traits — Jere- 
miah, for  instance,  could  hardly  be  called  a 
hale  fellow,  well  met,  but  he  came  through 
with  the  prophetic  goods  just  the  same.  '  And 
so  it  seems  to  be  with  Mr.  Wayback.  His 
lamentation  is  that  "none  of  the  batch  of  prop- 
ositions that  are  coming  up  at  the  next  elec- 
tion are  intended  to  help  the  farmer,  but  on 
the  contrary,  most  are  apt  to  work  directly 
against  his  interest. ' '  Mr.  Wayback  evidently 
does  not  enjoy  the  ultra-paternalistic  turn  of 
affairs  which  he  characterizes  as  "initiative- 
referendum  rot,"  and  we  are  wondering  how 
excited  he  will  get  when  he  reads  that  a  duly- 
signed  petition- has  been  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  Board  of  Public  Industry,  supported  by 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  part  of  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  factories,  land 
or  anything  necessary  to  give  employment  and 
to  produce  articles  which  shall  be  sold  direct 
to  the  people.  The  board  will  have  the  power 
to  make  contracts  of  all  kinds  and  to  engage 
in  all  kinds  of  business.  Any  citizen  who  takes 
an  oath  that  he  .is  unable  to  find  employment 
must  be  given  work,  and  if  there  is  no  work 
this  board  must  provide  him  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Wages  will  be  above  the  stipu- 
lated minimum  of  $2.50  for  those  over  18  and 
$1.50  for  minors.  What  more  deadly  blow 
could  be  dealt  to  industry  than  this  proposi- 
tion which  is  exalted  under  the  name  of  In- 
dustry? It  "is,  in  fact,  the  coronation  of  the 
demon  of  unthrift  and  idleness ! 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Bur  Clover  on  Hillsides. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  idea  that  on  a 
portion  of  my  almond  orchard  on  a  very  soft 
friable  hillside  I  could  use  bur  clover  as  a 
cover  crop  and  mat  to  prevent  washing,  to  ad- 
vantage, as  I  notice  considerable  growth  of 
wild  bur  clover,  particularly  under  oak  trees 
in  this  vicinity.  What  is  the  life  cycle  of 
the  bur  clover,  when  should  it  be  planted,  how 
late  may  it  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  and 
if  so  planted  will  it  be  self -seeding?  I  have 
been  using  vetch  as  a  fall-sown  green  manure, 
plowing  it  under  each  spring,  but  find  that 
during  the  summer  months  after  the  cover  crop 
is  plowed  under  and  before  it  begins  to  grow 
in  the  fall,  there  is  great  tendency  for  my 
irrigating  to  wash,  no  matter  how  carefully  I 
make  the  contour  ditches. — E.  M.  W.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Bur  clover  would  be  a  very  desirable  plant, 
the  seed  to  be  sown  early  so  as  to  get  a  start 
with  the  first  rains.  It  will  give  you  a  much 
better  mat  for  the  prevention  of  erosion  than 
you  can  get  from  the  vetches.  Bur  clover 
(medicago  denticulata)  is  an  annual;  therefore, 
the  seed  has  to  be  sown  each  year  unless  the 
plant  should  seed  itself,  which  is  likely  be- 
cause when  it  starts  early  it  begins  to  make 
seed  low  down  and  continues  its  running  shoots, 
setting  and  ripening  seed-balls  successively. 
Even  though  you  plow  it  under  during  the 
spring,  there  may  be  considerable  seed  ma- 
tured on  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant  before 
that  time.  You  can  buy  the  seed  from  the  seed 
dealers  cleaned  of  its  bur  which  enables  it  to 
start  more  quickly,  or  if  there  is  a  consider- 
able stand  of  the  wild  plant  under  the  oak 
trees,  the  seed  burs  can  be  swept  up  in  consid- 
erable quantity  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  used  for  sowing  in  the  orchard.  The  plant 
is  not  a  native  or  wild  plant.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe  at  some  early  date,  and 
probably  by  the  Spanish  missionaries. 

Rooting  Olive  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  way  to 
grow  olive  trees  from  cuttings?  I  have  in 
nursery  500  cuttings  16  inches -long  and  %  to 
inch  diameter.  They  made  a  fine  start,  but 
they  fail  to  make  roots.  Should  the  cuttings 
be  treated  like  bench-grafted  vines  in  "calus- 
ing  bed"  before  being  planted  in  nursery? — 
F.  L.  H.,  Escalon. 

It  is  not  customary  to  use  bottom  heat,  but 
it  might  be  desirable  to  force  such  cuttings. 
Although  soil  or  moisture  might  not  have  been 
right,  your  cuttings  were  probably  not  from 
hard  enough  wood.  Cuttings  nearly  an  inch 
and  larger,  root  more  easily  than  such  as  you 
used. 

Cultivation  of  Sandy  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  peach  orchard  on 
"blow-sand"  in  Merced  county.  I  have  given 
instruction  to  cultivate  every  two  weeks,  but 
my  man  objects  that  turning  up  moist  sand 
loses  moisture.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  cul- 
tivating such  soil  so  frequently  during  the  dry 
season? — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

We  should  say  briefly  that  sandy  soil  which 
is  gotten  into  good  loose  condition  need  not 
be  disturbed  by  cultivation  so  long  as  that 
friable  condition  is  not  interfered  with  and 
so  long  as  weeds  do  not  grow.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  undesirable  to  use  any  form  of  disc 
or  cultivator  which  turned  up  moist  soil  to 
the  olV  but  you  must  look  out  for  this:  name- 
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ly,  that  on  loose  sandy  soils  there  is  sometimes 
a  firm,  evaporating  surface  formed  at  a  little 
depth  and  not  on  the  immediate  surface  as  is 
the  case  with  heavy  soils.  When  this  takes 
place  there  is  a  loss  of  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion into  the  dry  air  which  readily  penetrates 
the  granular  covering  to  the  crusting  place 
below.  To  prevent  this  the  soil  should  be 
stirred  by  a  narrow  straight-toothed  harrow  or 
a  disk  set  upright  so  that  there  may  be  pul- 
verization to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with- 
out turning  moist  soil  up  to  the  air.  If  you 
are  sure  that  the  cultivated  layer  remains  loose 
to  a  satisfactory  depth,  it  need  not  be  stirred. 
But  to  repeat,  be  careful  that  a  loose  layer  on 
top  does  not  deceive  you  in  the  way  stated. 

Transplanting  Olive  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  If  I  should  get  three-year- 
old  olive  trees  now,  cut  them  back  heavily, 
and  set  them  out  in  nursery  form  on  the  ranch 
on  which  I  shall  later  plant  them,  shall  I  be 
able  to  set  them  out  next  year  in  place  with- 
out a  second  severe  cutting  back?  If  I  wait 
until  next  year  to  buy  them,  I  shall  lose  a 
year's  growth  on  account  of  the  severe  cut- 
ting back  necessary  at  planting,  and  if  I  set 
them  in  place  now  the  land  will  not  be  in  as 
good  shape  as  I  can  get  it  by  next  spring. 
1  should  like  to  dynamite  the  holes  and  let 
them  stand  all  winter. — D.  S.,  Sanger. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  you  would 
not  need  to  cut  back  heavily  next  year;  for, 
after  transplanting  and  cutting  back  as  late 
in  the  season  as  this,  you  would  not  be  likely 
to  get  any  growth  which  you  could  call  heavy. 
Our  notion  would  be  that  you  would  have 
more  growth  on  December  1,  1915,  if  you  trans- 
planted once  and  cut  back  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  than  if  you  cut  back  now  and  trans- 
planted twice,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would 
greatly  reduce  the  expense  and  the  percent- 
age of  loss.  We  would  say,  then,  go  ahead 
with  your  fireworks  this  fall,  plow  deeply  next 
winter,  and  transplant  once  for  all  next  spring. 

Citrus  Budding. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  number  of  lemon 
trees,  three  years  old,  but  frozen  to  the  ground 
two  years  ago ;  most  have  come  up  above  the 
bud  with  several  stalks  to  a  tree  which  now 
are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  desire 
to  bud  or  graft  (whichever  is  better)  them  to 
grapefruit.  What  is  the  best  variety  for  this 
locality?  Is  it  too  late  to  do  the  work  this 
year?  If  it  is  too  late,  should  I  water  them 
as  much  as  though  I  wanted  the  tops  to  grow 
permanently? — L.  J.  L.,  Escalon. 

Budding  is  better  for  young  growth  such  as 
you  describe.  You  can  put  in  buds  whenever 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  the  bark  lifts 
well.  If  you  catch  it  soon  you  can  get  some 
growth  on  the  bud  this  summer;  if  you  bud 
late,  the  buds  should  stand  dormant  until 
spring.  Whatever  you  do,  you  should  use 
enough  water  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  condi- 
tion, growing  well  but  not  too  rankly.  The 
grapefruit  which  is  now  most  favored  is 
Marsh's  Seedless. 

Corn  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  corn  worms  out  of  the  corn,. and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  into  the  ear? — B.  E.  S., 
Ripon. 

This  has  been  worked  at  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  and  no  successful  method  demonstrated. 
Corn  which  comes  right  while  the  moth  is  fly- 
ing always  gets  hit.  Sometimes  earlier  sowing, 
sometimes  later  sowing  will  come  through 
clean. 
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Apple  Culture  in  Sonoma  County. 


[By  0.  E.  Bremner  of  Santa  Rosa  at 
the  Davis  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion.] 

Sonoma  county  and  the  section  of 
California  which  might  be  roughly 
embraced  in  the  counties  of  Marin, 
Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Mendocino  were 
demonstrated  to  be  an  apple  country 
over  100  years  ago,  for  in  1812,  when 
the  Russians  came  and  settled  at  Fort 
Ross,  Sonoma  county,  they  either 
brought  apple  seed  or  trees  and 
planted  them  on  the  hillside  just 
above  the  old  fort,  and  they  are 
growing  there  today,  about  a  half 
dozen  old  gnarled  trees  together  with 
four  or  five  immense  seedling  cherries. 
These  apples  were  very  inferior  as 
far  as  quality  is  concerned  and  show 
unmistakable  evidence  of  being  seed- 
lings. It  was  not  until  about  forty  or 
fifty  years  later  that  commercial 
orchards  were  planted  in  the  foothills 
of  Santa  Rosa  and  tributary  valleys. 
These  trees  were  grafted  stock  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  brought  from 
the  east  via  Panama.  Many  of  the 
trees  in  these  old  orchards  are  still 
vigorous  and  bear  excellent  fruit.  We 
have  records  of  trees  fifty  or  more 
years  old  producing  over  fifty  packed 
boxes  of  apples  in  a  single  year.  One 
Gravenstein  in  particular,  in  1912, 
produced  fifty-four  boxes,  forty-three 
of  which  made  four  tiers,  and  in  1913 
the  same  tree  gave  forty-five  packed 
boxes. 

Soils  for  the  Apple. — The  types  of 
soil  in  this  section  are  as  varied  as 
the  varieties  of  apples  planted  there, 
and  last  fall  at  the  Sebastopol  apple 
show,  the  County  Horticultural  Com- 
mission had  no  trouble  in  displaying 
fifty  varieties,  with  a  possible  twenty- 
five  more  that  could  have  been  added, 
if  anyone  could  have  been  found  to 
properly  name  them,  and  all  these 
from  the  •  Sebastopol  district.  From 
almost  pure  sand  to  the  heaviest 
adobe  you  will  find  the  one  variety 
predominating,  the  Gravenstein,  this 
being  particularly  true  in  the  Sebasto- 
pol section  where  the  sandy  type  of 
'soil  is  found.  On  the  heavier  soil  this 
apple  comes  into  bearing  very  slowly 
and  makes  too  great  a  wood  growth. 
So  as  the  orchard  section  grows,  the 
Gravenstein  becomes  more  and  more 
restricted  to  the  section  designated  as 
Sebastopol,  which,  roughly  speaking, 
extends  along  the  low  foothills  skirt- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
and  Petaluma  valley  from  Petaluma 
on  the  south  to  the  Russian  river  on 
the  north.  The  other  fifty  or  more 
varieties  found  here  are  disappearing 
and  giving  place  to  a  half  dozen  or 
more  varieties,  both  through  later 
plantings  and  through  grafting  over 
the  old  trees.  Those  which  seem  to 
give  the  best  satisfaction,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  produced,  are  about 
as  follows:  Gravenstein,  Spitzenberg, 
Baldwin,  Wagner,  Hoover,  Rome 
Beauty,  Newton  Pippin. 

When  it  comes  to  a  selection  of 
varieties,  a  section  must  be  guided  by 
the  quality  of  an  apple,  and,  of  course, 
this  must  be  supplemented  by  quantity 
produced,  not  only  by  the  individual 
trees,  but  by  the  district  as  a  whole. 
Quality  alone  does  not  necessarily 
cause  demand  and,  therefore,  high 
prices.  Quantity  enters,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  into  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  market.  Then 
the  first  guide  is  the  selection  of  the 
best   tree,   best  as   to   growth,  pro- 


duction, quality,  and  general  vitality 
and  freedom  from  external  injurious 

conditions. 

Selecting  Varieties. — Next,  varieties 
must  be  selected  in  pairs  to  assure 
proper  setting  of  fruit,  for  practically 
all  apples  are  more  or  less  self  sterile. 
The  pairing  must  be  according  to  the 
blooming  period  and  in  this  section 
we  find  such  varieties  as  Gravenstein 
and  Spitzenberg,  Wagner  and  Rome 
Beauty,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Red  Astrachan  well  adapted  for  alter- 
nate orchard  planting.  Again,  in  se- 
lecting varieties,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  spraying  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  apple  cul- 
ture, and  that  the  blooming  period 
regulates  the  time  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  these  spray  operations,  and 
for  this  reason  an  orchard  should  be 
restricted  to  as  few  varieties  as  practi- 
cal, unless  it  is  very  large  in  acreage. 
Where  different  periods  of  blooming 
would  give  a  wider  range  of  operating 
time.  This  is,  however,  seldom  the 
case,  for  with  the  best  spray  outfits, 
it  is  possible  to  put  out  from  1200  to 
2000  gallons  a  day  for  each  outfit 
carrying  two  nozzles,  and  with  a  piped 
outfit,  fifty  acres  a  day  is  no  trick  at 
all.  Fewer  varieties  favor  a  better 
system  of  harvesting  for  the  indivi- 
dual grower,  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  cultural  and  fertilizing  condi- 
tions. So  the  point  to  be  considered 
with  the  prospective  orchardist  is  to 
select  the  fewest  possible  varieties 
that  will  give  the  best  net  results  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  that  will 
bring  in  the  greatest  value  for  the 
work  expended. 

With  the  section  under  considera- 
tion, the  Gravenstein  fulfils  all  re- 
quirements. It  is  hardy,  a  good 
grower,  a  consistent  if  not  heavy 
bearer,  is  particularly  free  from 
codling  moth  and  therefore  requires 
from  one  to  two  less  arsenical  spray- 
ings than  other  varieties,  requires  lit- 
tle thinning,  ripens  very  early,  colors 
finely,  and  ships  and  keeps  like  a 
winter  apple.  It  blooms  with  other 
apples  which  ripen  much  later,  thus 
giving  good  opportunity  for  pollina- 
tion, and  no  market  competition. 

In  selecting  varieties  for  this 
section,  an  ideal  orchard  would  be, 
according  to  my  mind,  two  rows  of 
Gravensteins  alternating  with  one  of 
Spitzenberg  or  Baldwins,  with  a 
secondary  orchard  consisting  of  two 
rows  alternating  with  two  of  each  of 
the  following  varieties:  Wagner, 
Rome  Beauty,  or  Hoover.  The  last 
named  variety  while  lacking  in  the 
quality  of  the  others,  is  a  favorite  in 
the  market  and  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
consistent  and  heavier  bearer  than  the 
Rome  Beauty.  But  when  it  comes  to 
a  delicious  table  apple  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  Rome  Beauty  from 
this  section  is  certainly  almost  per- 
fection. 

This  selection  would  be  strictly  re- 
stricted to  the  Sebastopol  section  and 
would  not  serve  as  an  example  for 
other  districts  of  even  Sonoma  county, 
for  we  find  that  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  away  from  this  district  the  Red 
Astrachans  reach  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion equal  to  that  of  our  inland  val- 
leys, and  even  such  neglected  apples 
as  the  Red  June  is  found  in  such  per- 
fection of  size,  color  and  flavor  that  it 
commands  the  highest  prices  in  the 
Bay  markets  of  any  early  summer  ap- 
ple.   This  is  simply  a  bit  more  of  ar- 


gument for  the  localization  of  varie- 
ties. 

Laying  Out  and  Planting. — The  re- 
sponsibility of  laying  out  and  planting 
an  orchard  to  fit  all  future  conditions 
is  no  small  matter.  First,  the  distance; 
how  far  apart  to  plant  to  assure  proper 
root  feeding  surface.  We  have  seen 
twelve-year-old  Baldwins  growing  in 
this  same  sandy  soil,  and  planted 
twenty-eight  feet  apart  well  shaped 
and  pruned  regularly,  but  whose 
branches  were  interlapping.  Surely 
under  normal  conditions  no  orchard 
should  be  planted  closer  than  this,  and 
should  vary  to  forty  feet  to  suit  habits 
of  growth  and  the  congenial  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  better 
to  plant  too  far  apart  than  too  close, 
especially  where  the  trees  are  inter- 
cropped for  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years,  as  is  the  case  in  this  section. 

The  land  should  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  planting.  All 
sub-soil  or  plow  sole  should  be  broken 
up  either  by  dynamite  or  a  subsoiler, 
and  stumps  and  forest  trees  carefully 
removed,  preferably  with  dynamite, 
and  all  roots  possible  removed  before 
decay  sets  in,  for  oak-root  fungus  is  a 
deadly  enemy  of  the  Gravenstein 
j  orchard  and  which  cannot  be  cured  or 
even  checked,  but  may  be  prevented. 

Apple  trees  should  be  planted  as 
carefully  as  oranges.  If  in  an  old 
vineyard,  orchard  or  grain  land,  not 
only  should  the  subsoil  be  removed, 
but  good  top  soil  placed  in  the  hole, 
mixed  with  some  well  rotted  manure. 
The  young  trees  should  have  all 
broken  or  partially  decayed  roots  cut 
back,  and  as  properly  spaced  in  the 
holes  as  you  expect  to  train  the 
branches.  It  is  a  pretty  good  rule  to 
clip  off  the  end  of  each  root.  Budded 
trees  are  always  preferable  to  grafted 
ones  for  several  reasons;  a  better  root 
system,  less  liability  to  physiological 
complaints  and  external  troubles;  can 
usually  be  planted  deeper  without 
placing  the  union  too  deep.  But 
whether  grafted  or  budded,  do  not 
plant  the  trees  too  deep — the  union 
should  be  just  at  the  surface  and 
never  over  two  inches  below.  While 
apples  are  not  so  susceptible  to  ills 
caused  by  deep  planting  as  stone 
fruits,  yet  it  does  work  against  their 
proper  development  and  often  causes 
distress.  A  grafted  tree  is  apt  to  send 
out  numerous  small  roots  around  the 
callus,  which  forms  an  ideal  condi- 
tion for  a  severe  attack  of  woolly 
aphis.  It  is  also  a  pretty  safe  state- 
ment to  say  that  grafted  stock  is 
more  susceptible  to  the  attack  of 
crown  gall. 

In    passing,    it    is    important  to 


emphasize  the  value  of  clean  trees  at 
planting.  Trees  infested  with  such 
insects  as  woolly  aphis  or  flat-head 
borer,  San  Jose  scale,  or  with  root 
knot,  canker  or  oak  root  fungus, 
should  not  be  tolerated.  In  fact  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  treated, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extermi- 
nate the  trouble  when  once  introduced. 
Commissioners  and  inspectors  are  gen- 
erally too  lenient.  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  form  of  treatment  at  the  point  of 
entry — absolute  rejection  or  destruc- 
tion is  the  only  safe  rule  for  infested 
trees. 

Treatment  After  Planting. — In  se- 
lecting nursery  stock  we  do  not  favor 
overgrown  stock,  either  forced  by  irri- 
gation or  fertilization,  or  two  year  old 
trees.  The  medium  tree  from  four  to 
six  feet  high,  straight  without  a  sin- 
gle lateral,  is  ideal.  When  planted, 
cut  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  The 
average  orchardist  measures  with  his 
knee  and  cuts  at  the  bud  that  comes 
the  closest  to  that  height,  which,  on 
the  average  man,  is  nineteen  inches. 
Apple  trees  should  be  protected  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  growth  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.  Whitewashing  is 
good,  but  two  shakes  placed  about  four 
inches  from  the  tree  is  best.  The 
ordinary  tree  protector,  even  when 
ventilated,  is  not  good  as  they  do  not 
give  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  and 
form  an  ideal  place  for  hibernating  in- 
sects, as  well  as  a  protection  for  cut- 
forms  and  woolly  aphis.  It  is  com- 
mon to  see  these  protectors  actually 
choked  with  woolly  aphis  deformations 
the  second  year  and  in  such  cases  the 
trees  are  practically  ruined. 

Cultivation. — Cultivate  the  young 
orchard,  keep  a  good  dust  mulch,  and 
never  under  any  conditions  plant  hay 
or  other  feed  that  is  allowed  to  mature 
in  the  orchard.  Cover  crops  turned 
under  are,  of  course,  beneficial  if 
plowed  under  early  enough,  but  in 
the  case  of  young  trees  is  seldom  nec- 
essary and  often  detrimental.  It 
gives  rise  to  attacks  by  cut  worms 
and  other  insects  as  well  as  attracts 
moles  which  do  much  damage  in  gird- 
ling young  trees.  In  any  case,  if  a 
cover  crop  is  turned  under,  plow  away 
from  the  trees.  In  fact,  always  make 
the  first  plowing  away  from  the  trees. 
We  find  a  deep  rooted  belief  that  plow- 
ing to  the  trees  retards  their  spring 
development  and  thus  protects  against 
frosts,  but  this  is  absolutely  wrong; 
this  early  plowing  does  not  retard  the 
tree  and  often  gives  rise  to  conditions 
which  seriously  injure,  if  they  do  not 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Buildtr. 
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Causes  of  the  Mottle  Leaf  in 
Citrus  Fruits. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  an- 
nouncement some  weeks  ago  of  the 
agency  of  nemotodes  in  causing  mot- 
tled leaf,  I  fear  that  this  declaration 
is  liable  to  be  somewhat  misleading, 
because  if  its  tendency  to  class  mot- 
tled leaf  as  a  symptom  of  one  parti- 
cular disease,  that  is  nematode  infec- 
tion. At  an  open  or  public  meeting  at 
the  experimental  station  at  Riverside 
last  fall,  a  paper  was  read  on  this 
subject  and  seemed  to  attribute  mot- 
tle leaf  entirely  to  the  nematode 
worm.  This  was  criticized  by  one 
speaker  in  the  audience  quite  severely 
and  Dr.  Webber  then  stated  this  fact, 
which  many  growers  already  know, 
that  mottle  leaf  in  citrus  trees  simply 
indicated  anemia  of  the  tree.  It 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  tree 
was  not  properly  nourished  and  this 
was  caused  by  many  conditions.  The 
fact  of  finding  nematode  worms  in 
the  roots  of  some,  (not  most)  mot- 
tled trees  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  one  of  the  things  that 
interfered  with  nutrition,  but  not  the 
only  thing. 

While  publications  on  this  subject 
do  not  say  they  are  the  only  cause, 
they  are  likely  to  leave  that  impres- 
sion, which  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  attribute  all  anemia,  with  its  ac- 
companying paleness,  in  people,  to 
tuberculosis. 

The  experimental  station  has  done 
valuable  work  in  finding  the  nema- 
tode worm  in  the  roots  of  orange 
trees,  and  we  hope  they  will  soon  dis- 
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in  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angelea 
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cover  some  practical  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it,  but  a  shovel  will  some- 
times explain  the  cause  of  mottled 
leaf.  It  is  sometimes  surprising  what 
you  will  find  under  your  nicely  tilled 
surface  soil  if  you  go  down  twenty 
inches  or  more. 

Careless  handling  of  over-flow  ir- 
rigating water  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  mottled  leaf,  and  so  are  many 
other  things.  The  mottled  leaf  to  the 
orange  grower  is  what  the  thermom- 
eter is  to  the  physician:  it  simply 
tells  him  that  the  tree  is  sick  and 
leaves  him  to  discover  why  it  is  sick, 
and  the  grower,  in  order  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  requires  as  correct  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiology  of  the  tree  as 
the  physician  does  of  his  human  pa- 
tient. He  also  wants  to  examine  as 
carefully  everything  pertaining  to  its 
welfare.  J.  G.  Biller. 

Spadra. 


WORKING  ONE'S  OWN  LAND. 


To  the  Editor:  In  reading  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  the  last  few 
numbers  on  farming  and  the  eight- 
hour  business,  I  think  that  some  sub- 
scribers have  some  queer  ideas  and  I 
suppose  that  I  have  too.  I  myself  do 
not  want  the  eight-hour  law  to  pass, 
and  shall  do  my  part  in  preventing  it 
too;  which  is  not  very  much.  But 
what  if  it  does  pass.  I  think  that  we 
will  all  live  through  it.  This  business 
of  having  so  much  land  to  work  that 
a  man  can  never  get  his  work  done, 
I  don't  think  much  of.  If  a  man  has 
more  land  than  he  can  care  for  right, 
why  not  rent  or  sell  enough  so  that  he 
can  do  his  own  work  and  do  it  right? 
I  am  a  farmer  and  I  consider  myself 
better  off  being  one  than  most  busi- 
ness men.  For  most  business  men  are 
tied  right  down  to  their  business  and 
a  hired  man  is  not  his  own  boss.  If 
I  am  working  for  myself  and  farm 
what  I  can  handle,  I  am  my  own  boss 
and  can  do  as  I  like. 

I  have  been  trying  to  farm  and  work 
at  a  store,  because  a  part  of  my  twenty 
acres  is  in  young  fruit  trees,  which  of 
course,  do  not  bring  in  any  income 
now.  In  doing  so  I  have  to  hire  a 
little  once  in  a  while.  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  find  a  man  that  I  can  trust  to 
do  the  work,  and  do  it  as  I  want  it 
done.  In  hiring  a  man  he  ought  to  do 
his  work  just  as  if  he  was  working 
for  himself.  I  know  that  I  could  not 
work  for  a  man  and  demand  wages  no 
matter  what  they  were,  if  I  didn't  do 
the  best  I  knew  how.  Perhaps  all  of 
them  do,  but  if  so,  lots  of  them  know 
but  very  little  about  work.  They 
know  better  how  to  put  in  time.  I 
don't  mind  paying  for  what  I  get  done, 
but  I  do  hate  to  pay  for  what  they  do 
not  do. 

If  we  could  do  away  with  the  mid- 
dleman, and  not  have  to  pay  him  for 
doing  nothing,  we  could  afford  to  give 
the  hired  man  a  little  rest. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson. 
Instead  of  discouraging,  why  not  en- 
courage the  farmer  to  do  better  and 
to  keep  their  farms  and  make  an  hon- 
est living.  I  am  sure  that  conscience 
would  feel  better  anyway.  If  we  would 
do  the  same  as  the  trusts;  if  we  were 
in  their  place;  what  better  are  we 
than  the  trusts?  Let  us  try  and  stand 
for  what  is  right,  and  better  things, 
instead  of  being  ready  to  give  up  as 
Mr.  Robinson  proposes.  Reader. 

Aromas. 
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EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation- 
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Fruit  Distributors 
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Berries  in  Young  Orchard. 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  you  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
order  NOW  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Eat.  1878)  Inc.  1005 
MORGANHILI,,  CALIFORNIA 

Pedigreed  Nursery  Stock.    Place  Your  Orders  Early. 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK 
Peppers,  Acacias,  Toyons,  Roses,  Plstaches,  and  300  varieties 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  best  suited  to 
California  conditions. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  A  SPECIALTY 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


[By  M.  J.  Moniz,  Manager  of  Barlow 
Ranch,  Sebastopol,  California.] 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  fruit  growing  is  the  awaiting 
tdfep  day  when  the  orchard,  by  its  first 
box  of  fruit,  will  begin  to  pay  divi- 
dend* on  the  primary  investment.  Up 
to  that  time,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, it  is  a  question  of  everything 
going  out  and  nothing  coming  in.  One 
of  the  big  problems  of  the  fruit 
grower  is,  economical  orchard  manage- 
ment, and  meeting  current  expenses. 
In  few  cases  do  we  find  the  owners  of 
fruit  land  placed  in  such  a  position 
financially  as  to  be  able  to  hire  their 
work  done  and  wait  with  folded  arms 
until  the  harvest  day.  But  we  do  find 
many  a  grower  devising  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  expenses  by  using 
some  other  form  of  agriculture  on  the 
farm.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss at  too  great  a  length  the  advan- 
tage of  intercropping  with  berries,  but 
will  advocate  the  using  of  this  method 
In  most  cases,  while  there  are  men  who 
financially  don't  need  to  intercrop,  yet 
there  are  many  others  who  must  do  so, 
io  order  to  meet  the  expenses  that  con- 
front him  soon  after  the  land  is  plant- 
ed out,  and  besides  leaving  him  a  profit 
which  he  would  not  have  realized  if  he 
had  not  intercropped  at  all. 

Intercropping  with  berries  is  an  im- 
portant proposition,  and  it  puts 
another  iron  in  the  fire  which  must 
be  handled  at  the  proper  time,  and 
never  allow  one  or  the  other  to  be 
neglected. 

The  next  consideration  of  the  fruit 
grower  is  to  find  the  best  outlet  for  his 
perishable  product.  Do  not  wait  until 
the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  and  then 
hunt  up  the  market.  As  soon  as  the 
grower  is  being  confronted  with  these 
difficulties,  he  should  at  once  begin  to 
look  into  the  advantages  that  are  ob- 
tained by  co-operation,  and  this  should 
at  once  be  practiced,  also  the  market- 
ing in  car-load  lota. 

Suggestions  of  Policy. — Berry  grow- 
ing in  the  orchard  or  anywhere  on  the 
farm  means  a  great  deal  of  detail 
work,  and  it  requires  proper  manage- 
ment, sometimes  the  orchard  details 
come  in  at  a  time  when  the  berry  crop 
is  ready  for  harvest,  and  should  the 
grower  be  far  from  being  a  first-class 
orchardist,  he  must  manage  to  secure 
the  best  of  help  available,  in  fact  this 
ought  to  be  done  at  all  times,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  harvesting  of  his  crop 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

In  order  to  properly  dispose  of  any 
perishable  product  the  fruit  grower 
must  have  quick  transportation,  and 
this  should  be  particularly  observed  in 
the  handling  of  berries,  and  no  hold- 
ing or  storing  is  possible.  Proper 
equipment  is  an  important  thing  to  be 
had  in  handling  this  class  of  work. 
There  will  be  extra  teaming  to  do, 
more  time  spent  in  soil  preparation, 
and  other  general  operations  about  the 
farm. 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised 
by  the  grower  in  choosing  the  right 
kind  of  berry  for  intercropping.  Soil 
character  and  the  climatic  conditions 
are  the  main  factors  in  the  selection. 

In  intercropping  with  berries  the 
vines  are  left  until  the  trees  are  seven 
to  eight  years  of  age,  and  sometimes 
longer,  all  depending  on  the  variety 
of  tree  planted  out,  as  some  varieties 
grow  more  rapidly  than  others,  and 
take  up  more  room. 

After  the  trees  and  vines  have  been 
growing  together  for  a  few  years  it  is 


a  wise  idea  to  pull  out  one  berry  vine 
on  each  four  sides  of  the  tree,  as  this 
gives  it  more  room  to  draw  from,  and 
the  other  berry  vines  can  be  left  to  re- 
main longer. 

Details  of  Practice. — The  soil  best 
adapted  for  berries  is  a  loose,  sandy 
loam,  or  Biib-elay,  rather  well  drained. 
This  is  especially  well  suited  for 
Loganberries.  Mammoth  blackberries 
will  stand  a  much  more  moist  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  sour.  Lawton  black- 
berries will  also  stand  a  fairly  moist 
soil.  For  raspberries  the  soil  must  be 
of  a  deep  rich,  sandy  loam  nature. 

In  planting  Lawtons  use  strong,  well 
rooted  plants  and  secure  them  from 
some  field  where  no  other  variety  grew 
but  the  one  that  you  are  planting.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  varieties. 
Plant  them  the  right  distance  apart, 
which  should  be  eight  feet  each  way. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots, 
and  leave  a  little  loose  dirt  on  top  to 
act  as  a  mulch.  The  tops  of  the  plants 
should  be  cut  back  to  six  inches  above 
the  ground  to  assure  a  strong  growth 
of  new  canes  for  the  next  season. 

In  the  selection  of  loganberry,  and 
Mammoth  blackberry  plants,  I  prefer 
the  rooted  tips.  These  can  be  grown 
by  covering  the  ends  of  the  runners, 
or  vines,  several  inches  deep  early  in 
the  fall,  generally  after  the  first  rains, 
and  left  in  the  ground  two  or  three 
months,  or  until  they  show  well  de- 
veloped roots.  These  I  find  make 
better  headway  after  planting,  than 
the  one,  and  two  year  plants.  Logan- 
berries should  be  planted  about  eight 
feet  apart,  and  twelve  feet  in  the  row. 
By  speaking  of  the  distance  in  the  row, 
I  mean  the  direction  in  which  the  rows 
are  to  run  after  the  vines  are  trellised 
later. 

Planting  and  Care. — Care  should  be 
used  in  planting,  especially  with  the 
Loganberry,  and  Mammoth  blackberry. 
Dig  a  hole  large  enough  so  that  the 
roots  will  be  well  distributed.  Do  not 
bunch  them.  Press  the  dirt  well  around 
them  with  your  hands,  and  as  stated 
before  always  leave  loose  dirt  on  the 
surface  so  as  the  ground  will  not  dry 
and  pack  around  the  plants. 

The  time  of  planting  depends  greatly 
upon  the  condition  of  the  ground,  and 
the  locality  in  which  you  are  planting 
in.  In  the  berry  districts  of  Sonoma 
county,  January  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  plant  in,  although  good  re- 
sults are  obtained  if  the  work  is  done 
later  in  the  season.  The  ground  should 
be  moist,  but  not  wet  during  the  time 
that  this  work  is  being  done. 

As  to  pruning  very  little  is  neces- 
sary during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
plant's  life.  They  do  not  reach  full 
bearing  growth  until  about  the  third 
year.  In  pruning  the  Lawtons  do  all 
the  summer  pruning  you  can,  until  as 
late  as  August,  and  during  the  winter 
time  remove  all  the  old  dead  wood. 
This  is  the  wood  that  produced  the 
crop  the  previous  season. 

Berries  should  be  staked.  In  Law- 
tons  put  in  only  one  stake  the  first 
year,  and  the  second  stake  the  second 
year.  In  this  case  use  a  two  by  two, 
six  foot  stake,  and  drive  it  firmly  in 
the  ground. 

After  this  is  done  tie  the  berry  canes 
to  the  stakes,  tie  one-half  to  each  side, 
and  tie  them  tight,  at  the  same  time 
avoid  breaking  any  of  the  side 
branches. 

"With  Logans,  and  Mammoths,  use  a 
stake  of  same  thickness,  but  five  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  drive  it  a  suitable 
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distance  apart,  so  that  when  the  wires 
are  stretched,  they  will  not  sag  with 
the  weight  of  the  hemes.  This  work 
should  be  done  during  the  winter  time, 
"while  the  ground  is  soft. 

Pruning    and    Cultivation.  ■ —  The 
pruning  of  the  Loganberry  and  the 
Mammoth  blackberry  is  much  more 
simple.    There  is  very  little  to  do  the 
first  year,  but  after  the  second  year 
.all  the  old  wood  should  be  removed. 
Do  this  immediately  after  the  crop  is 
"harvested.    By  removing  the  old  wood 
early  it  gives  the  young  runners,  or 
vines,  a  chance  to  make  better  head- 
way and  growth.    Loganberries,  and 
Mammotll  blackberries  put  out  runners 
much  like  the  wild  blackberry,  and 
these  grow  to  a  considerable  length. 
These  must  be  trained  on  trellises, 
stretch  the  wires  along  the  stakes,  and 
roll  the  berry  vines  on  them,  dividing 
onehalf  each  way,  if  only  one  wire  is 
used,  and  if  two  wires  are  used  divide 
the  vines  into  four  parts  along  the 
•wire. 

Berries  do  not  reach  their  full  bear- 
ing stage  until  about  the  third  year, 
and  a  good  berry  field  even  planted  as 
an  intercrop,  in  an  orchard  will  pro- 
duce from  three  to  five  tons  of  berries 
to  an  acre,  and  in  some  instances  more, 
all  depending  on  the  kind  of  soil  they 
are  planted  in,  and  a  great  deal  on  the 
care  and  attention  given  them. 

Cultivation  is  the  next  important 
factor  with  berries  and  this  work 
should  be  carried  out  properly,  in 
order  to  insure  good  fruit,  and  thrifty 
vines.  Immediately  after  the  vines  are 
set  out  not  so  much  work  is  needed  in 
the  years  that  follow.  Begin  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  early  in  the  spring  if 
the  rains  permit,  and  continue  until 
late  in  the  summer.  This  work  is 
mainly  to  retain  the  moisture,  which 
•can  be  done  by  keeping  the  ground 
loose,  and  at  the  same  time  it  keeps 
the  weeds  down.  This  will  all  help  to 
increase  the  yield  of  both  the  trees 
and  berry  vines.  Plow  Lawton  black- 
berries twice  each  year,  and  four  times 
every  season  after  that,  cross-plowing 
each  time,  and  follow  the  plow  with 
a  harrow,  cross-narrowing  each  time 
also. 

Loganberries  and  Mammoth  black 
"berries  can  only  be  plowed  one  way 
after  the  second  year,  on  account  of 
the  wire  trellises,  being  in  the  way 
and  these  must  be  plowed  at  least  two 
times  each  season,  and  follow  the  plow 
■each  time  with  a  harrow,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  want  to  be  cultivated 
several  times,  say  once  after  each  plow 
ing. 

The  hoe  must  be  brought  into  use 
after  the  first  plowing,  and  the  work 
completed  before  the  ground  packs,  and 
drys  up  around  the  plant. 

Harvesting. — While  great  care  is  re- 
quired in  cultivating  berry  vines,  as 
great  care  is  required  in  harvesting 
the  crop,  and  there  are  many  impor- 
tant rules  to  be  observed  in  this  line. 

In  Sonoma  county  the  harvest  season 
for  Loganberries,  commences  about 
June  first,  and  lasts  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  The  Mammoth  blackberry  sea- 
son commences  about  June  15,  and 
finishes  about  July  20.  The  season  for 
Lawton  blackberry  lasts  about  two 
months,  generally  from  July  1  until 
September  1.  All  this  of  course  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  climatic  condi- 
tions, as  some  seasons  berries  are 
•earlier  than  others,  especially  when 
there  is  an  early  warm  spring. 

The  handling  of  berries  for  market 
is  a  delicate,  and  particular  process. 
They  must  be  picked  at  the  proper 
time,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  shady  place, 


and  if  possible  hauled  off  to  market  be- 
fore the  hottest  part  of  the  day  starts 
in. 

In  hauling  them  wagons  with  springs 
must  be  used,  and  avoid  driving  fast 
especially  on  rough  roads.  Keep  the 
fruit  covered  up  with  a  canvas  to  avoid 
the  dust.  In  loading  and  unloading  be 
careful  not  to  jolt  or  jar  the  crates, 
and  cases,  or  turn  them  higher  on 
one  end.  This  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  watched  closely  by  the  field 
superintendent,  and  warehouse  fore- 
man. 

Marketing. — Our  marketing  facili- 
ties, are  much  better  nowadays 
than  they  were  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  grower  had  to  depend  solely 
upon  the  canners  to  use  their  entire 
output,  receiving  prices  that  hardly 
justified  growing  the  product. 

Today  our  berries  are  handled 
through  a  Berry  Growers  Association 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  new  East- 
ern markets,  as  well  as  old  ones,  have 
been  developed,  leaving  more  distribut- 
ing channels  in  which  to  dispose  of  the 
crop. 

A  large  portion  of  the  berries  are 
shipped  East  in  iced  cars  as  far  as 
Chicago,  besides  many  other  points, 
being  quite  often  from  five  to  six  days 
on  the  way,  and  the  result  is  that  good 
profits  are  obtained  for  them  in  re- 
turn. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  these  advan- 
tages careful  attention  must  be  paid 
to  proper  cultivation,  pruning,  harvest- 
ing, and  all  the  other  details  that 
must  be  carried  out  right. 

Through  the  co-operation  each 
grower  pays  the  association  a  small 
percentage  for  selling  his  crop,  and  the 
returns  are  pro-rated  later  in  the  sea- 
son according  to  the  price  received 
for  berries  through  the  season,  each 
quality,  and  variety,  figured  separately, 
and  each  grower  receiving  as  much 
as  the  other,  for  the  same  quality,  and 
grade  of  fruit. 

In  this  manner  the  grower  has  more 
than  one  outlet  for  his  fruit,  cannery, 
Eastern,  and  local  trade,  as  well,  and 
a  better  and  more  satisfactory  price  is 
obtained  for  the  fruit  from  all. 


keting  such  eggs  should  prove  highly 
interesting  at  this  time,  as  we  have 
found  by  experience  that  what  our 
subscriber  says  about  the  shelling-out 
abilities  of  the  Indian  Runners  is 
about  right. — Editor.] 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


SELLING  DUCK  EGGS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  had  great 
success  in  raising  India  Runner  ducks 
here,  and  find  them  to  be  re- 
markably prolific  as  egg  producers,  but 
unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  prejudice  against  duck  eggs  in 
the  local  market,  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
dispose  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
prejudice,  for  we  use  the  eggs  in  our 
family  and  find  them  perfectly  satis- 
factory. As  the  Runner  ducks  are 
quite  extensively  advertised,  it  seems 
that  there  must  be  a  market  for  the 
eggs  somewhere.  Could  you  run  an 
inquiry  in  your  poultry  department  for 
information  from  others  having  these 
ducks  as  to  their  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  eggs? 

I  notice  that  in  your  quotations  you 
do  not  mention  duck  eggs.  Does  this 
indicate  that  there  is  no  sale  for  them 
in  the  San  Francisco  markets? — R.  F. 
F.,  Carlotta,  Humboldt  county. 

[The  reason  given  by  Secretary  Laid- 
law  of  the  San  Francisco  Wholesale 
Dairy  Produce  Exchange  for  not  quot- 
ing prices  on  duck  eggs  is  that  there 
is  so  little  trading  done  in  them  by 
members  of  that  Exchange  that  no 
quotations  are  available.  Any  infor- 
mation that  other  subscribers  may 
have  about  their  experiences  in  mar- 


A  little  kerosene  mixed  with  hot 
soapy  water  makes  a  very  effective  in- 
sect destroyer.  It  should  be  sprayed 
into  the  cracks.  If  you  haven't  a  syr- 
inge use  a  long-handled  dipper.  The 
proper  way  to  do  the  job  is  to  make 
an  afternoon  of  it.  Take  the  family 
washing  copper  into  the  yards,  keep 
it  full  of  hot  water,  and  do  the  thing 
thoroughly. 

Don't  forget  that  stale  dirty  water 
is  a  strong  conveyer  of  disease.  If  the 
water  pots  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
fresh  water  supplied  every  day,  there 
won't  be  nearly  so  much  disease  noted. 

Don't  rush  the  growing  pullets.  Let 
them  grow  a  strong,  big  frame,  and 
acquire  a  vigorous  constitution. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  when  pullets  begin 
to  lay  at  18  weeks  old  or  so. 

When  such  immature  birds  start 
laying,  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. 

Leghorns  ought  to  be  six  or  seven 
months  old  before  they  drop  the  first 
egg,  if  strong  stamina  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
birds  back,  especially  when  the  weath- 
er is  mild  and  springlike  as  it  so  often 
is  in  the  summer  months  nowadays. 
But  efforts  should  be  made.  Don't 
give  them  a  lot  of  meat  and  their  too 
rapid  development  may  be  checked  if 
they  are  frequently  moved  to  fresh 
yards.  Fowls  are  funny  things,  and 
they  don't  like  strange  surroundings. 
When  they  get  into  a  fresh  yard  they 
don't  like  it,  and  won't  settle  down  for 
a  week  or  two.  If  you  can  check  them 
like  this  it  is  something  gained  in 
regard  to  stamina,  as  it  delays  the 
time  of  their  turning  in  to  lay. 

When  fowls  begin  to  sneeze  and  to 
show  signs  of  colds,  use  kerosene  at 
the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a  gal- 
lon of  drinking  water.  Don't  allow 
the  birds  to  have  access  to  any  other 
water,  and  if  you  keep  the  kerosene 
water  up  for  a  week,  most  if  not  all 
the  affected  birds  will  be  cured. 

Green  food  in  the  hot  weather  is 
very  necessary.  The  saline  and  min- 
eral properties  in  it  are  of  particular 
benefit  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


MORE  ABOUT  KALE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  all  probability 
Mrs.  J.  M.  H.  is  feeding  her  fowls 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  Two  years  ago  I 
sowed  a  patch  of  rape  and  allowed  the 
hens  to  help  themselves  to  it.  The 
result  was  that  many,  not  all,  of  the 
eggs  contained  greenish  colored  yolks 
and  thin  watery  whites.  I  now  feed 
the  broad-leaved  kale  and  allow  the 
fowls  to  run  in  the  patch  after  it 
gets  2  or  2y2  feet  high.  If  allowed 
to  run  on  it  before  that  height  is 
reached,  they  will  destroy  the  center 
bud  and  stop  its  further  growth.  An 
acre  of  kale  will  produce  20  tons  of 
green  ^eed,  on  well  manured  land. 
San  Jose.  Samuel  High. 
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LAYNE 
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PUMP 

No  matter 
what  your 
pumping  prob- 
lems, this  pump 
will  overcome 
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IRRIGATION     PRACTICE     IN   THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


[By  W.  S.  Guilford,  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, Sacramento  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Co.,  at  State  Fruit  Grower's 
Convention.] 

In  discussing  irrigation  practice  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  I  shall  attempt 
to  cover  some  of  the  points  that  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  the  cause  of  suc- 
cess or  failure— both  with  new  settlers 
who  are  buying  subdivision  acreages — 
and  so-called  "old  timers"  who  are 
abandoning  extensive  grain  farming 
wholly  or  in  part  for  more  intensive 
operations  under  irrigation. 

Such  propositions  as  the  duty  of 
water,  cost  of  pumping  plants,  com- 
parative value  of  plants  of  different 
kinds — and  many  other  highly  impor- 
tant factors  have  been,  or  are  being, 
worked  out  by  investigators  with  time 
and  appliances  for  such  careful  and 
scientific  studies.  Many  of  the  things 
I  will  touch  upon  are  so  simple  and 
self  evident  that  it  would  seem  that 
no  thinking  person  would  ever  do  them 
wrong,  yet  they  are  repeatedly  the 
cause  of  inconvenience  and  loss  in 
every  irrigated  section  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Choice  of  the  Land. — Factors 
which  govern  the  value  of  land  for  an 
irrigated  farm  are — character  of  soil, 
contour,  irrigation  facilities  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  soil  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  crops  to  be  grown.  In 
almost  every  part  of  California  where 
land  is  for  sale  it  is  possible  to  find 
similar  land  to  that  which  it  might 
be  thought  desirable  to  purchase  grow- 
ing profitable  intensive  crops.  If  the 
principal  crop  to  be  grown  by  a  pros- 
pective settler  is  prunes,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  piece  of 
land  he  has  selected,  prunes  are  being 
successfully  grown  on  similar  land,  he 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  his  choice 
as  far  as  crop  adaptation  is  concerned. 
In  general — a  rich  soil,  well  drained 
and  free  from  hard  pan  and  alkali 
should  be  chosen. 

Then  there  is  the  cost  of  leveling  to 
consider,  and  land  with  an  even  slope 
— free  from  deep  depressions  that  will 
have  to  be  filled — and  not  so  level  that 
it  has  to  be  moved  long  distances  in 
order  to  make  the  water  run,  can 
often  be  leveled  for  irrigation  for  $20 
to  $30  less  per  acre  than  some  other 
land. 

The  kind  of  an  irrigation  system 
from  which  water  is  to  be  secured — 
whether  from  gravity  flow  or  pumping 
— is  a  consideration  that  affects  future 
profits.  If  water  is  to  come  from  wells 
the  assurance  of  a  supply  is  of  impor- 
tance— also  the  cost  of  pumping  and 
maintenance:  The  same  applies  to 
water  from  a  gravity  project.  A  stream 
must  furnish  water  throughout  the 
season  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

Many  of  the  products  from  an  irri- 
gated farm  are  bulky — and  transporta- 
tion from  the  place  where  they  are 
grown  to  the  railroad  or  boat — and  the 
cost  of  sending  them  to  market — must 
be  figured  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is 
possible  for  the  cost  of  hauling  heavy 
crops  to  a  loading  point  to  be  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Unless  the  prospective  purchaser  is 
familiar  with  soil,  crop  adaptation,  the 
labor  and  cost  of  preparing  land  for 
irrigation  and  the  cost  of  water  under 
different  systems — he  should  get  ad- 
vice on  these  points  from  some  one 


who  does — for  a  place  well  selected 
and  well  bought  is  well  started  toward 
success,  while  some  otherwise  good 
prospective  producers  of  crops  are  so 
handicapped  by  wrong  selection  of  land 
that  it  takes  years  for  them  to  sur- 
mount the  handicap — if  they  are  ever 
able  to.  The  average  person  does  not 
hesitate  to  pay  for  medical  or  legal  ad- 
vice. Why  should  he  hesitate  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  counsel  on  a 
matter  that  concerns  his  future  suc- 
cess in  so  vital  a  way  as  the  selection 
of  land  for  a  farming  business? 

Object  of  Irrigation. — Irrigation  is 
practiced  to  supply  to  the  soil  in  the 
area  in  which  roots  take  plant  food — a 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture  for  the 
best  possible  development  of  the  plant. 
Many  different  methods  of  applying 
water  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
result  with  the  different  kinds  of  soil. 
This  is  what  makes  every  successful 
irrigator  a  student  and  is  the  reason 
that  an  ingenious,  thinking  person  gets 
better  results  than  one  who  simply 
"irrigates"  without  knowing  what  the 
water  is  doing. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  learn 
what  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  than 
to  dig  holes  in  it — before  and  after 
irrigation — to  find  out  how  dry  the  soil 
is  and  whether  or  not  the  moisture  has 
penetrated  to  the  proper  depth. 

On  one  large  deciduous  orchard  in 
Glenn  county  we  have  just  dug  good 
sized  holes  in  every  part  where  there 
are  apt  to  be  different  soil  conditions. 
This  was  done  to  find  out  how  fast  the 
moisture  is  drying  out — how  well  the 
mulch  is  holding  the  moisture  and  how 
far  down  the  tree  roots  are.  The  trees 
were  planted  last  year.  We  found  that 
wherever  we  were  able  to  disc  the  land 
and  get  a  good  mulch  before  the  soil 
became  hard  and  dry — there  is  plenty 
of  moisture — in  one  place  an  irriga- 
tion now  will  connect  the  lower  moist- 
ure up  to  a  place  where  the  greatest 
root  development  is  (two  to  three  feet) 
before  it  gets  so  low  that  the  tree  will 
suffer.  To  irrigate  now  and  carry 
these  few  trees  through  without  a 
check  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
digging  all  of  the  holes. 

While  the  water  is  running  the  depth 
of  penetration  can  be  determined  with 
a  sharp  pointed  steel  rod — and  every 
irrigator  should  use  one  of  these  fre- 
quently. It  can  be  shoved  into  the 
ground  easily  to  the  depth  that  the 
moisture  has  penetrated. 

Until  we  have  more  definite  data  as 
to  the  moisture  requirements  of  plants 
— and  some  easy  method  by  which  the 
irrigator  can  test  the  soil  for  moisture 
content — the  condition  of  the  plant  and 
the  soil — as  observed  by  the  operator — 
is  one  of  the  best  guides  as  to  when 
irrigation  is  required.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  just  what  to  look  out  for  in  the 
plant  when  it  begins  to  need  moisture, 
but  the  careful,  observing  man  readily 
learns  to  recognize  the  signs  of  need 
or  distress.  For  instance,  the  foliage 
on  a  potato  plant  which  is  getting  dry 
becomes  a  dark,  almost  black,  green 
which  can  be  distinguished  almost  as 
far  as  the  plant  can  be  seen.  It  is 
very  different  from  the  normal,  healthy 
green  of  a  plant  well  supplied  with 
moisture — and  different  again  from  the 
sickly  light  yellow  that  is  produced  by 
excessive  irrigation. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit  to  the  tree  or  plant  irri- 
gated,   moisture   must    penetrate  as 


Water!  Water!! 
Irrigation !  Irrigation ! ! 

Daat  worry  about  a  dry  season.  Insure  against  a  failure  of  crops  by  baring 
wells,  thereby  securing  a  bountiful  supply  of  pure  water. 

W.W.Montague&Co. 

Established  1858 
PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WELL  CASING 

Doable  or  Slacle,  Black  ar  Red  Steel  aaa  Gnlvnnlsea. 

M  yean'  experience;  employment  of  skilled  mechanics,  operating  modern 
machinery,  using  best  quality  of  steel  specially  rolled  for  casing,  enables 
tkem  to  produce  a  superior  quality,  to  meet  the  requirements  rf  well-borers 
vho  pronounce  Hoititne'i  Casing  tke  Beat. 

Montague  casing  put  In  wells  In  Santa  Clara  County  SO  years  ago  giving 
good  service  today. 

557  Market  St.,      San  Francisco 


EXTERMINATE  MORNING  GLORY 

^  Johnson  Grass, 

Noxious  Weeds  and 
Injurious  Insects 
with  NONPAREIL 
and  the  PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P.  whlck 
gives  full  particulars  and  prices.  Very  low  rates  In  tank  cars  and  iron 
drums.    Presto  Tank  outfit,    $8.50  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Waste  no  time.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  the 
crop  you  are  planting. 

The  Kroivtng  aeaaon  and  not  the  dormant  period  la  the  right  time  <•  da 
the  tvork. 

One  large  grower  purchased  during  1913  $2000.00  worth  of  "Nonpareil.*' 
Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie 
Dogs,  alao  Borera,  Anta,  Boot  Aphla,  Etc.  Theae  are  ahaolutely  effective 
remedied,    l.envea  no  Injnrloua  nfter-effecta  If  Inhaled  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  aud  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

420  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

PUBLISHERS. 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Flenr  de  Sonfre,  Anchor  Brand,  nnd 
Eagle  Brand  Flon-era  of 

SULPHUR 

Packed  In  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  flufflest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

SULPHUR  CO. 
824  California  St. 
San  Fraaclac*,  C*>. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 


rvDEWEY,  STRONG  &  COyHSv 

%ATENTS^ 

Va-S^MI  Crocker  Bid*..  S.  F.Xi-' 

Circular  containing  10t  mechanical 
taavejnenta  mailed  free. 
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deeply  into  the  soil  as  the  roots  can 
feed  to  advantage.  Water  penetrates 
open,  sandy  soil  readily — and  the  big- 
gest problem  in  this  kind  of  land  is 
to  get  it  ovet  the  surface  without 
wasting  too  much  through  the  subsoil. 
Checks  or  furrows  must  be  short  and 
a  big  head  of  water  used. 

Where  the  land  is  heavy — with  a 
large  per  cent  of  clay  and  silt — as  it  is 
in  a  great  part  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley—the difficulty  is  to  get  enough 
penetration.  When  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly dried  out  to  a  considerable 
depth  as  it  was  last  year — a  small 
stream  of  water  must  be  run  for  a 
long  time  before  it  penetrates  three  to 
five  feet.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  Mon- 
roeville  orchard  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  Company  on  the 
Sacramento  river  near  St.  John  in 
Glenn  county,  the  soil  was  thoroughly 
drif  1  out  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  and 
tb  'ns  of  the  winter  of  1912-1913 
r  ted  only  2  or  3  feet  and  did  not 

the   lower   with    the  upper 
3.    During  the  season  of  1913 
re    compelled    to    run  small 
s  along  the  tree  rows  for  10 
u       a  order  to  get  a  3  to  5  foot  pene- 
tration as  indicated  by  the  steel  rod 
when  shoved  into  the  furrow — but  irri- 
gators were  required  to  get  this  pene- 
tration— and   so  control  the  streams 
that  very  little  was  wasted  at  the  end 
of  the  660-foot  rows. 

In  our  orange  grove  at  Orland — 
which  is  on  very  heavy  clay  land — in 
fact  I  do  not  know  of  any  heavier  soil 
in  the  valley — it  had  been  the  practice 
for  years  whenever  it  was  irrigated  at 
all — to  flood  the  land.  After  Govern- 
ment water  was  available  three  or  four 
years  ago,  it  was  flooded  every  10  days 
or  2  weeks  and  cultivated  between  irri- 
gations. This  practice  was  rapidly 
breaking  down  the  granular  structure 
of  the  soil  and  burning  out  the  humus 
and  vegetable  matter — and  after  the 
first  irrigation  after  we  purchased  the 
place  in  June,  1912,  I  could  find  no 
place  in  the  orchard  where  it  was 
possible  to  stick  a  spade — or  even  to 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting  Machines 


CAPACITY : 
APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 

per  hour.  Write  lor  Circular 

Dees  the  Work  of  15  Men.  Guaranteed 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGBLHS 
WS  Mlaaloa  St.    San  Feraaado  Bag. 


Dividend  Notice 

.    THB  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY, 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 
1914,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1914.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  ac- 
count and  earn  dividends  from  July  1. 
1914. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


dig  without  a  pick — over  9  inches  into 
the  soil.  For  the  next  irrigation  we 
plowed  4  furrows  between  the  rows — 
made  head  ditches  and  controlled  the 
water  into  the  furrows  through  lath 
boxes.  The  soil  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  plow  the  fur- 
rows, it  being  necessary  to  go  through 
2  and  3  times  with  the  plow  before 
they  could  be  opened  up  enough  to 
run  water  in.  Too  large  a  stream  was 
turned  in  for  the  first  irrigation — and 
the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  silted  over 
so  that  the  water  ran  through  the  400 
foot  rows  almost  as  well  as  though  the 
furrows  had  been  cemented.  They 
were  furrowed  out  again — a  little 
deeper  this  time — and  a  small  stream 
turned  in  that  required  24  to  48  hours 
to  get  through  the  rows — soaking  in 
pretty  well  as  it  passed  along.  Such 
an  extreme  measure  as  this  is  seldom 
necessary  but  it  certainly  was  in  this 
case — and  we  kept  a  small  stream  run- 
ning for  4  or  5  day  periods — cultivat- 
ing and  furrowing  out  between  times — 
nearly  all  of  the  summer  season  of 
1912  and  irrigated  a  great  deal  in  the 
same  way  during  the  dry  winter  of 
1912-13.  The  problem  of  getting 
moisture  into  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
the  root  systems  of  these  trees  in- 
volved supplying  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil  in  every  available  form — 
straw,  manure,  prunings  and  weeds. 
Now  we  are  just  getting  a  good 
enough  soil  condition  to  grow  an 
abundant  crop  of  wild  oats,  burr 
clover,  fillaree  and  other  plants — and 
we  have  allowed  this  vegetation  to  be- 
come quite  mature  before  plowing  it 
under  this  year.  And  if  we  can  get  a 
satisfactory  seed  bed  soon — we  will 
probably  plant  alfalfa  and  let  it  stand 
2  or  3  years  before  plowing  the  orchard 
again — to  further  open  up  the  soil  and 
subsoil  and  improve  its  physical  con- 
dition. Deep  furrows  will  be  plowed 
out  so  that  irrigation  water  can  be 
supplied.  I  do  not  believe  this  practice 
would  be  advisable  unless  an  ample 
supply  of  irrigation  water  was  availa- 
ble— but  fortunately,  there  is  no  short- 
age of  water  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

I  have  never  seen  so  great  a  change 
in  the  character  and  mechanical  con- 
dition of  soil — in  so  short  a  time — as 
there  has  been  in  this  orange  grove — 
and  while  it  is  not  like  loose,  mellow, 
sandy  loam  yet,  it  absorbs  moisture 
many  times  more  readily  than  before 
and  is  a  far  more  pleasant  and  tracta- 
ble soil  to  irrigate  and  cultivate  than 
before.  And  that  this  treatment  has 
been  proper  is  conclusively  shown  in 
|  the  increased  vigor  and  growth  of  the 
trees  and  in  the  crops  they  have  pro- 
duced. 

During  the  season  of  1913  it  was 
found  to  be  difficult  to  get  moisture  to 
penetrate  more  than  9  or  12  inches  in 
some  heavy  land  on  which  there  was 
young  seeding  of  alfalfa.  Water  was 
delivered  in  a  head  of  5  cubic  feet  per 
second  and  it  was  ordinarily  divided 
into  3  or  5  checks.  The  checks  are  25, 
40  or  50  feet  wide  and  660  feet  long. 
By  dividing  the  head  into  10  or  15 
checks  and  letting  it  run  for  a  longer 
time — then  turning  it  off  these  checks 
— irrigating  some  more- — and  then  irri- 
gating a  second  time  before  they  dried 
out,  it  was  possible  to  get  a  penetra- 
tion of  24  to  48  inches. 

So  much  in  a  general  way  for  the 
object  of  irrigation — the  importance 
of  studying  the  individual  case — the 
need  of  constant  observation  of  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  the  application  of 
common  "horse  sense"  and  judgment 
to  the  problems  presented. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


A  ZEROLENE  lubricant 
for  Evem  Motor  Need 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars. 

ZEROLENE  (Heavy) 

For  use  where  a  heavy  oil  is  desired. 

ZEROLENE  (Light) 

For  Ford  Cars. 

ZEROLENE  Transmission  Lubricant  "A" 

An  Oil — heavy  bodied. 

ZEROLENE  Transmission  Lubricant  "BB" 

A  Grease— semi-fluid. 

ZEROLENE  Transmission  Lubricant  "BBB" 

A  Grease — heavier  than  "BB" 

ZEROLENE  Cup  Grease 

For  Grease  Cups,  etc. 

ZEROLENE  Fibre  Grease 

For  use  where  a  fibrous  grease  is  desired. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need — we  have  it. 
Handling  all  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Heads  4 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps  -* 

Illustrated  are  three  of  the  many  different  styles.  Don't  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pump  Specialists. 
Their  advice  and  suggestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO  US  and  state  your  requirements — by  guiding 
you  to  a  right  selection  we  can  probably  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Centrifugal  Pumps. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps;  also  Bean 
Distillate  Engines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 
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BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

West  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Eivery  Byron  Jackson  Centrifugal 
Pump  is  designed  to  operate  con- 
tinuously under  varios  conditions. 
Only  the  highest  grade  of  material 
and  workmanship  enter  into  its  con- 
struction. Severe  tests  have  proved 
that  its  high  efficiency  is  sustained 
over  long  periods  of  service. 

Write  for  our 
Catalog  No.  47-A. 

Jackson 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  2HSLS2?*ffi: 

I.OS  ANGBLBS,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  WORKS.  West  Berkeley,  CaL 


Patented. 
'1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 


GREENE ANK 


T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO., 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 

42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Deciduous  Fruits. 

Canners  in  Sutter  county  are  said 
to  have  been  active  buyers  of  peaches 
during  the  past  week,  prices  varying 
from  $22.50  per  ton  for  midsummer 
varieties,  $27.50  for  Phillips,  and 
$32.50  for  Tuscans.  A  few  freestones 
have  been  sold  around  $17.50.  Re- 
ports from  Yuba  county  state  that 
both  the  early  and  late  varieties  of 
peaches  will  be  a  heavy  crop  there. 

Several  apricot  buyers  have  been  in 
the  Hayward  section  of  Alameda  coun- 
ty during  the  past  week,  offering  $35 
per  ton  for  apricots.  Well  posted  or- 
chardists  in  that  section  state  that 
there  will  be  about  5,000  tons  of  apri- 
cots harvested. 

E.  L.  Cunningham,  manager  of  the 
Lake  County  Canning  Co.,  states  that 
his  company  will  start  canning  beans 
about  August  15,  and  that  the  pros- 
pects are  for  a  good  crop  at  this  time. 

The  shipping  of  fresh  apricots  and 
peaches  is  now  in  full  swing  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  and  large  num- 
bers of  cars  are  being  shipped  East 
daily. 

An  experiment  in  shipping  ripe  Cali- 
myrna  figs  is  being  tried  out  by 
.lames  Nelson,  of  Clovis,  Fresno  coun- 
ty, who  recently  shipped  100  pounds 
to  Chicago  and  New  York,  by  the  pony 
refrigerator  service  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
company. 

The  directors  of  the  Gravenstein 
Apple  Show  Association  have  definite- 
ly set  the  date  for  this  year's  show 
between  August  3  and  9. 

Present  estimates  of  the  apricot  crop 
in  Kings  county  are  now  given  at 
about  1500  tons  of  dried  fruit.  The 
average  price  paid  for  the  fruit  this 
year  in  that  section  has  been  about  9 
cents  per  pound. 

Reports  from  Dinuba  state  that  fruit 
shipments  have  now  started  in  full 
blast,  and  that  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  received  a  carload  of  saw- 
dust and  boxes  which  will  be  used  in 
packing  this  year's  table  grapes. 


Walnut  Reports. 

According  to  J.  G.  Berneike,  vice- 
president  of  the  Orange  County  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  the  crop  of  walnuts 
left  on  the  trees  at  the  present  time 
will  average  perhaps  less  than  50%  of 
a  full  crop,  but  the  nuts  of  the  early 
bloom,  where  not  affected  by  the  blight, 
are  of  such  large  size  that,  if  no  fur- 
ther harm  comes,  the  crop  will  amount 
to  50%  or  better.  The  Association  will 
put  out  a  Jumbo  grade  this  year. 

The  Ekstein  Nursery  Co.,  of  Modes- 
to, has  recently  purchased  200  acres  of 
land  near  Waterford,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, which  it  will  plant  to  walnuts  at 
an  early  date.  French  varieties  will 
be  planted. 

According  to  C.  Thorpe,  manager  of 
the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, there  will  be  no  trouble  to  sell 
the  balance  of  this  year's  walnut  crop 
after  the  first  of  September.  A  pro- 
posed general  protective  league  for  all 
walnut  growers  is  now  being  advocated 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  purpose  being  to 
form  a  league  that  would  look  after 
the  interest  of  the  walnut  growers.  It 
is  proposed  to  assess  all  members  a 
cent  a  sack  for  each  sack  of  nuts  sold 
in  order  to  have  ample  funds  for  car- 
rying out  the  aims  of  the  league. 


ers,  as  it  necessitated  the  sulphuring 
of  the  vines  again.  Many  of  the  grow- 
ers are  reported  to  have  sulphured  two 
and  three  times  this  year.  Advices 
from  Yuba  county  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  condition  has  prevailed 
there,  and  that  growers  are  now  busy 
sulphuring  again. 

Raisin  growers  from  all  over  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  attended  the  meeting 
held  on  June  30  at  Fresno,  at  which 
time  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
more  prominent  grape  growers  of  the 
State. 


er  of  last  winter,  was  harvested  last 
week.  It  is  said  that  the  rice  turned 
out  well,  there  being  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  spoiled  or  discolored  grains. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  damage  done  growing  crops  in 
the  Turlock  irrigation  district  by  the 
bursting  of  the  Davis  dam  is  said  to 
be  considerable.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  it  will  be  immediately 
repaired  and  that  irrigation  water  will 
soon  be  available  again  in  all  parts 
of  the  district. 

Petitions  will  be  circulated  in  Mer- 
ced county  next  month  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  irrigation  district  that 
will  include  241,000  acres.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  the  Atwater  sec- 
tion, where  there  has  been  consider- 
able opposition  advanced. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  three 
new  buildings  will  be  erected  at  the 
United  States  plant  introduction  farm, 
near  Chico.  this  fall.  Among  the  pro- 
posed buildings  is  a  new  laboratory. 

A  representative  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Mercantile  Co.  recently  visited 
Hanford.  Kings  county,  at  which  time 
he  stated  that  from  the  experience  in 
growing  peanuts  in  that  vicinity  this 
year  he  believes  that  it  would  be 
highly  profitable  for  farmers  to  grow 
that  crop  more  extensively.  A  Japan- 
ese in  that  section  states  that  plans 
have  already  been  made  to  plant  300 
acres  to  peanuts  next  year. 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  being  ex- 
perienced by  bee  men  if  Lyon  county, 
Nevada,  this  year.  It  is  thought  that  a 
small  bug,  which  is  infesting  the  al- 
falfa fields,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
which  is  said  to  be  killing  the  bees 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

About.  250  farmers  were  present  at 
a  meeting  in  Ventura  last  week,  at 
which  time  a  farm  bureau  was  estab- 
lished and  steps  taken  to  employ  a 
farm  adviser  for  that  county. 

William  P.  Roseman  has  been  ap- 
pointed state  agent  and  demonstrator 
of  Nevada,  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada. He  will  occupy  the  position  of 
federal  instructor,  acting  under  the 
Smith-Lever  bill. 


With  Grape  Growers. 

Recent  rains  at  Lodi  caused  much 
annoyance  on  the  part  of  grape  grow- 


Vegetable  Doings. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  suspended  until  January  10, 
1915,  the  proposed  increase  in  rates 
on  melon  shipments  from  California  to 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Watermelons  are  said  to  be  ripen- 
ing fast  in  the  Dinnba  district  of 
Tulare  county,  and  the  crop  will  be 
large,  according  to  several  large  grow- 
ers. The  first,  car  for  the  season  was 
shipped  from  Dinuba  last  week,  and 
another  car  will  go  out  this  week. 

The  berry  harvest  in  the  Sebastopol 
section  of  Sonoma  county  is  in  full 
swing,  and  reports  have  it  that  the 
growers  are  receiving  good  prices  in 
the  Middle  West  and  Eastern  markets. 


Field  Crops. 

A  field  of  rice  near  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  that  has  stood  since  last  fall 
and  went  through  all  of  the  wet  weath- 


Although  the  acreage  is  small,  as- 
compared  with  that  of  last  year,  the 
sugar  beet  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Vi- 
salia,  Tulare  county,  will  yield  well. 


BREAK  YOUR  HEAVY  SOIL  OR  HARD  PAN  WITH 

BEET  SUGAR  LIME 


This  test  shows  the  actual  result  of  using  Beet  Sugar  Lime  on  a 
heavy  soil  or  hard  pan — 2%  being  added.  The  action  of  such  a 
small  quantity,  certainly  shows  the  value  to  your  soil. 


When  added  to  the  cultivating 
surface,  3  to  5  tons  may  be  used 
with  excellent  results,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Beet  Sugar  Lime  mixes  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  soil  never  goes 
back  to  the  heavy,  clodded  state 
again.  And  in  hard  pan  the  par- 
ticles cannot  cement  as  they  for- 
merly did.  even  when  broken  up 
with  a  subsoiler. 

Irrigation  and  winter  rains  cause 
the  lime  carbonate  to  seep  into 
the  soil  and  become  available  to 


the  root  system,  unlocking  the 
other  plant  foods  that  were  In- 
active in  the  soil. 

Be«  t  Sugar  Lime  contains  Nitro- 
gen, Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash 
to  the  value  of  over  J2.25  per  ton, 
in  addition  to  the  Lime  Carbon- 
ate. It  is  not  injurious  to  any 
form  of  plant  life,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers. 

Price  t2.45  per  ton  f.o.b.  factory, 
car  lots,  loaded  bulk.  A  very  low 
freight  rate  is  secured.  Send  for 
sample  and  booklet. 


BEET  SUGAR  LIME  CO. 


BOX  A 


POMONA,  CAL. 


Bountiful  Crops 


AND 


Beautiful  Grounds 

Are  Always  Assured  by  Using 

Campbell  Automatic 

^'  Irrigation  Sprinklers 

WHY  LOSE  YOUR  CROPS  OR  LET  YOUR  GROUNDS  BURN  UP, 
WHEN  VOl  CAN  GET  II A  I N  WHEN  \<)l  \\  \\T  IT  AND  I, IKE 
Vol    WANT  IT,  BY  USING  THIS  WONDERFUL  INVENTION! 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  stand  pipes,  7  feet  high,  attached  to  an  underground 
pipe  system,  and  47  feet  apart  (requiring  about  22  to  the  acre),  these 
sprinklers,  with  only  20  pounds  pressure  will  distribute  perfectly  and 
evenly  an  inch  of  water  in  the  form  of  tine  rain  in  four  hours.  Price  93.00 
each,  postpaid,  or  930.00  per  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  Jacksonville. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER — Send  us  money  order  for  *l.."o,  men- 
tioning this  publication,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  sprinkler  and  our 
booklet,  "MODERN  IRRIGATION."  One  sprinkler  only  to  each  applicant 
at  this  price.    Offer  expires  October  1,  1914. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL.  No.  50  Union  Terminal  BIdg. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 
REFERENCES — IlriwlKl rec-t.  Dun's  or  Any  Bank  in  Jui-kMonrllle. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Six- 
teen years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand 
the  hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.     For  prices  and  further  particulars, 


address 


BROEDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO., 

552-564  South  l''lrnt  St.,  Son  Joar,  Oil. 
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It  is  thought  that  harvesting  will  have 
commenced  by  July  1. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  rice  are 
being  grown  in  Reclamation  District 
10,  near  Marysville,  this  year.  Most 
of  the  rice  is  now  several  inches  high 
and  gives  promise  of  good  yields.  Har- 
vesting will  not  start  for  several 
weeks. 


CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
To  one  who  has  never  traveled 
through  Canada  there  are  many  things 
of  interest  to  be  seen  on  a  first  trip. 
One  is  impressed  with  the  fine,  modern 
cities  along  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Dominion.  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Fort  William, 
Edmonton,  Moose  Jaw,  Toronto,  and 
others.  All  show  evidences  of  rapid 
growth  and  substantial  building.  In 
most  of  them  the  people  from  the 
United  States  are  a  great  factor  and 
as  a  result  these  cities  seem  almost 
like  those  of  the  States. 

Great  Enterprises.  —  Agriculturally 
the  country  is  far  behind  us,  though 
the  government  and  some  of  the  rail- 
way lines  are  doing  big  things  to  put 
farming  upon  an  up-to-date  basis. 
When  the  climate  is  considered,  possi- 
bly the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as 
it  at  first  seems.  At  Calgary,  Alberta, 
the  thermometer  hovers  around  the 
zero  mark  most  of  the  winter  and 
sometimes  goes  50°  below  zero.  And 
the  other  points  along  the  southern 
farming  sections  have  much  the  same 
weather.  At  Calgary  a  lack  of  rain- 
fall also  keeps  back  settlement.  One 
big  irrigation  system  has  just  been 
completed,  and  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  are  ar- 
ranging to  cover  a  vast  territory  east 
of  that  place  with  an  irrigating  sys- 
tem that  will  doubtless  help  grain  pro- 
duction. East  of  Moose  Jaw,  through 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  the  rain- 
fall is  more  generous  and  their  great 
grain  fields  help  feed  the  world.  At 
this  writing  the  wheat  yield  promises 
to  be  a  little  short,  though  an  increased 
acreage  has  been  sowed. 

A  good  deal  of  talk  is  heard  of  more 
mixed  farming — at  present  it  is  stock 
in  some  sections  and  grain  in  others. 
Practically  no  fruit  or  vegetables  are 
grown  in  the  vast  middle  section 
plains.  Lots  of  California  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  used  and  one  would 
think  that  the  judicious  pushing  of 
California  products  in  the  territory 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  east  to  tbp 
Great  Lakes  would  result  in  larger 
consumption. 

Promoting  Agriculture.  —  In  all 
large  cities  there  are  great  horse  show 
buildings  and  the  annual  show  is  a 
great  society  event.  Recently  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  a  committee  was 
appointed  which  has  succeeded  in  se- 
curing money  with  which  farmers  may 
purchase  stock  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  co-operated  with  the 
sheep  men  this  year  in  helping  them 
to  dispose  of  the  wool.  The  result  is 
announced  that  this  year  the  clip  has 
been  sold  at  16%C,  as  against  8  and 
10c.  last  year. 

John  McDougall,  head  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  commission,  at  Edmond- 
ton.  Alberta,  announces  that  the  high 
prices  paid  for  grain  and  stock  for 
the  past  few  years  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  many  years  to  come. 

Progressive  Spirit. — A  train  known 
as  the  "Young  Peoples  Better  Farming 
Special"  is  now  traveling  over  Mani- 
toba, and  is  met  by  large  crowds  of 


The  Read  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 


ONE  OF  THE 
SCHMEISER 
LABOR  SAVERS 


Reduces 

Hulling  Cost  80% 


$27.00  per  ton  MORE  PROFIT  when  you  use  a 
Read  Almond  Huller. 


One  user  says:  "It  docs  all  yon  hare  claimed  for  it,  and 
It  is  almost  human  in  its  operation,  and  a  more  than 
average  human  at  that." 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


Write  for  Folder  Now. 


Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  123,  DAVIS,  CAL. 


young  farmers,  anxious  to  learn  of  the 
newer  methods!  In  Manitoba  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Winnipeg  has  been 
doing  great  work  and  in  appreciation 
a  new  farm  and  splendidly  equipped 
buildings,  costing  about  $3,000,000  has 
been  recently  fitted  up. 

Owing  to  the  intense  winter  cold 
and  late  as  well  as  early  frosts,  no 
corn  is  raised,  but  Canada  is  now  a 
great  wheat  and  oats  grower  and  will 
in  time  furnish  a  wonderful  amount 
of  beef,  pork  and  mutton.  Some  alfal- 
fa is  grown,  but  the  chief  feed  crops 
are  clover  and  timothy  hay. 

Through  Canada  to  California.— 
There  is  lots  of  land  to  be  had  by  the 
pioneer  yet,  but  conditions  are  not  all 
rosy.  Most  of  the  men  we  have  met 
say  it  is  possible  to  make  money  there 
and  when  they  have  made  their  stake 
they  will  go  back  to  the  States.  A 
large  number  now  go  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  each  winter  for  three  months  to 
escape  the  cold  and  many  of  them  con- 
clude to  buy  homes  for  permanent 
residence.  Frank  Honeywell. 


FARMERS'  FREEDOM  SLIP- 
PING AWAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  read  several 
articles  in  your  paper  in  regard  to 
the  eight-hour  law,  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
affair  and  feel , that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  and  his  friends  to  stand 
together  and  fight  it  as  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  fight. 

It  is  the  most  absurd  proposition 
that  has  ever  presented  itself  during 
my  forty  years  of  existence,  and  it 
only  helps  to  strengthen  the  question 
that  has  confronted  me  in  the  past 
few  years  i.e.  What  is  becoming  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  our  great  re- 
public— and  most  especially  of  Califor- 
nia? If  we  get  a  few  more  laws  such 
as  'The  Compensation  Act'  and  some 
of  our  fish  and  game  laws  and  a  great 
many  more  the  farmer  has  had  no 
voice  in  framing,  it  will  surely  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  enjoy  any  of  the 
freedom  earned  for  us  by  the  blood  of 
our  fore-fathers.  This  law  is  like  the 
bond  issues,  just  another  burden  for 
the  farmer  and  tax-payer,  but  nothing 
to  the  voter  who  has  nothing  at  stake. 
I  surely  appreciate  the  manner  in 
which  you  are  defending  our  cause. 

A.  M.  Wolfe. 

Sonoma  county. 


Introductory 

Special  Sale 


$45.22 


SAVING 


The  National  Potato  Digger 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

TO  ANY  POINT 
ON  PACIFIC 
COAST 


THIS 
DIGGER 
ALWAYS 
SOLD  FOR 
$125.00 

Cut  out  this  advertisement.  It  is  worth  f45.no  to  you.  This  National  Steel  Frame  ^levator  Digger  has  always  sold  for 
$\t$.00.  It  is  listed  in  our  catalogue  at  that  price.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  thi*  wonderful  digger  we  are  offering 
them  directto  the  rancher  at  $85.00  each,  freight  prepaid.  We  give  you  this  saving  instead  of  paying  it  out  for  *ales- 
men's  salary  »nd  traveling  expense  to  come  and  see  you.  This  is  a  |40. 00  saving  on  the  regular  price  plus  $5.00  for 
freight,  making  a  $45.00  saving  in  all.  Digger  is  guaranteed  superior  in  construction  to  anything  you  can  buy.  Thorough 
free  trial  allowed.  Full  description  given  in  our  300  page  catalogue,  mailed  on  request.    Write  today. 

Arnott  &  Company 

Dept.  14 
118  LOS  ANGELES  STR. 
LOS   ANGELES.  CALIF. 


COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS. 

The  only  practical  and  Squure  Pot  on  the  market, 
packs  in  Flats  without  any  loss  of  space.  For 
propagating  Olive  Cuttings,  Eucalyptus,  Roses  and 
Palms. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  FOR 
PROPAGATING  PLANTS 

no  roots  to  be  cut  or  torn  apart.  What's  the  result? 
Every  plant  or  tree  grows  that  is  raised  in  these 
Pots. 

For  Truck  Gardeners,  for  Early  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
Cabbage,  etc.,  they  are  the  thing. 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  We  also  Manufacture 
Perforated  Tree  Protectors.  Over  Three  Million  of 
them  sold  last  season. 

THE  EXP  AN  PROTECTOR  CO., 
935  E.  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMRS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sel) 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for  clr- 
clar  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrame«*«,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


DRYING  TRAYS 

If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 


REDWOOD  TANKS' 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer 

product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN- 
ISHED WITH  MAGNETO  &  GUARANTEED  5YRS-_^^^"~  AN  ENGINE 

OP  PUMP  SHOULD 


^MILLER  PUMPS^f  ALL  HEADS 
lARE  UNECUALED 1  AND  DUTY. 


PUMPS  FOR 
DS 


Vi  Z  +  b  8k  10  15  ZO 
H?  SIZES  * 


BE   BOUGHT  JUST  Tt 
rSAME  ASA  HORSE  OR  COW 
rTME  POOR  ONES  COST  LESS 
'DO  LESS  -  DIE  SOONER- 
'  BUY  WITH  VOUR  EYES  OPEN^punp 
[WRITE  FOPOUS  HAKOWE/iEM 
^CATALOG  -  DON'T  WAIT  _^^o*HT 01  US 
^UNTIL  YOUR  CROP  ciiAcmma 

JS  DEAC^.^^^      NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SQ3     MARK  FT  STREET   
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He  Doesn't  Like  Something. 


To  the  Editor:  Why  do  you  con- 
tinually antagonize  the  farmer  in  re- 
gards to  his  advocating  a  co-operative 
commonwealth?  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  against  you  in  this  neigh- 
borhood on  that  score.  You  speak  of 
losing  our  incentive  and  individuality 
through  this  present  system  of  indivi- 
dual ownership.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  conceive  of  anything  on  this 
earth  that  is  more  detrimental  to  in- 
centive than  this  constant  robbery  of 
the  producer  by  the  jobbers,  middle- 
men, commission-merchants,  bankers, 
and  trusts. 

Dig  up  your  old  text  book  on  econ- 
omics and  find  out  the  real  cause  of 
incentive.  I  am  quite  sure  it  isn't  a 
mortgage  at  8%  on  a  yearly  income 
of  $2000,  discounted  by  an  expenditure 
of  $2500. 

Apparently  you  are  a  stockholder  in 
some  corporation,  trust  company  or 
bank,  if  not,  then  co-operate  with  the 
farmer.  Their  welfare  is  your  wel- 
fare.— E.  A.  Bachman.  Campbell. 

[Your  statement  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  clear.  We  cannot  see  just  what 
you  are  driving  at  but  you  have  our 
best  wishes  for  hitting  it,  whatever  it 
is. 

First,  we  will  trade  all  our  bank, 
corporation  or  trust  stock  for  yours. 
Please  send  it  up  by  freight  as  we 
cannot  afford  express  charges. 

Second,  we  have  been  pushing  co- 
operation in  these  columns  for  39  years 
but  we  have  no  use  for  a  "co-operative 
commonwealth"  if  by  that  you  mean 
a  "nationalistic,"  "socialistic"  dream 
which  has  turned  wheels  in  men's 
heads  since  the  time  of  Plato  (and  how 
much  longer  we  do  not  know)  and  has 
never  ground  out  anything.  You  say 
we  speak  of  "losing  incentive  and  in- 
dividuality through  individual  owner- 
ship." You  do  not  read  straight;  we 
spoke  of  losing  incentive  by  destroying 
individuality  and  private  ownership — 
which  is  just  the  other  way  around. 

Third,  such  co-operation  as  we  have 
always  advocated  is  the  only  visible 
means  of  overcoming  the  robbery  you 
speak  of.  We  are  just  as  much  against 
that  as  you  are  and  our  way  is  sure 
to  work,  if  farmers  will  organize  and 
put  it  in  practice.  It  is  a  plain  busi- 
ness proposition;  every  one  is  doing  it 
against  the  farmer  but  he  will  not  do 
it  in  his  o"wn  behalf. 

Fourth,  as  for  economics,  that 
science  teaches  us  that  a  man  has  no 
right  to  spend  $2500  on  a  $2000  in- 
come. What  consolation  is  there  in 
economics  unless  farmers  combine  to 
make  economics  work  for  them?  They 


can  get  fair  interest  by  getting  to- 
gether and  they  can  get  everything 
else  that  is  fair.  But  they  can  get 
nothing  by  dreaming  but  a  mouthful 
of  wind.  Read  Job  XV,  2  and  3.— 
Editor.] 


WHAT  DOES  YOUR  DEED  SAY 
ABOUT  WATER? 


OAKDALE  IRRIGATED  ACRES 

Why  not  sell  your  high-priced  land 
and  buy  finest  irrigated  lands  in  Stan- 
islaus County  on  ten  years  time.  20- 
ACRE  TRACTS,  J350  DOWN.  $350 
YEARLY.  Ideal  for  garden  truck,  al- 
falfa, fruit,  dairying,  chickens,  ample 
water  to  high  point  each  tract.  Only  2 
miles  City  Oakdale,  with  3  railroads, 
canneries,  creamery,  markets,  high 
school,  2  banks.  2  newspapers,  good 
roads,  splendid  climate.  Success  and 
increased  value  assured.  Every  buyer 
satisfied  and  making  good.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  H.  LEHMAN, 
Marsh-Strong  Bdg.,  I. on  Angeles. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  set- 
ond-hand  water  plpa  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  plpa  of  tke 
Welssbaum  kind.  Largest  pip* 
works  In  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM   PIPE  WORKS, 
1«0  Eleventh  St„  Saa  Frucue*. 


To  the  Editor:  Three  years  ago  I 
bought  a  piece  of  land,  on  which  a 
land  company  is  holding  a  water  right. 
I  had  a  lawyer  look  through  the  ab- 
stract in  which  it  says  that  I  have 
only  the  use  for  domestic  purposes  of 
any  of  the  waters  arising  on  or  flow- 
ing through  or  over  the  property,  and 
the  company  has  the  right  to  the 
waters  uninterrupted  flow  through  and 
over  the  property,  by  their  natural 
channel  or  channels,  and  the  right  to 
divert  water  from  them. 

There  is  no  water  on  my  land.  There 
was  only  a  little  overflow  last  winter, 
so  to  be  sure  it  was  not  underground 
water  they  wanted  to  hold,  I  asked 
the  lawyer,  if  I  could  put  a  well  down 
and  irrigate  from  it.  He  said  yes.  So 
I  thought  it  was  all  right  until  I 
bought  another  piece  of  land;  in  that 
abstract  they  hold  the  water  that  is 
flowing  over,  under,  and  through  the 
land — which  may  be  a  mistake  in  the 
abstract,  as  the  names  are  the  same 
and  it  is  recorded  on  same  page  and 
same  book  of  deeds. 

The  notary  public  said  both  abstracts 
meant  the  same,  so  I  went  to  the  same 
lawyer  again.  He  would  not  deny  what 
he  had  once  said,  but  he  was  sure  the 
company  would  not  stop  me  as  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  them  if  I  found  water. 

As  I  do  not  want  to  depend  on  what 
the  lawyer  said,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  the  question,  whether  the 
company  can  stop  me  or  not.  It  is  a 
very  dry  country  and  I  need  the  water 
more  than  the  company,  as  they  never 
did  use  any  of  it,  and  it  seems  as 
though  they  never  did  anything  to 
hold  their  right  They  irrigate  several 
miles  from  here  out  of  a  creek  which 
is  not  on  the  same  channol  I  am  on. 
Old  people  say  that  the  company  filed 
on  all  creeks  around  here,  even  in  the 
mountains;  and  sold  the  land  for  irri- 
gation, but  never  put  any  water  on  it, 
except  one  place,  where  a  woman 
made  them  put  down  a  small  well. 
There  may  not  be  water  enough  for 
irrigation,  but  I  want  to  know  if  I 
can  hold  it  before  I  hunt  for  it. — 
Rkadeb. 

answered  by  symmes,  means  and 

chandler. 
I  am  returning  herewith  letter  of  J. 
Charles  Wolff  asking  questions  regard- 
ing your  subscriber's  right  to  pump 
water  under  certain  deeds,  it  is  stated 
that  in  one  deed  a  reservation  is  made 
of  all  water  flowing  through  and  over 
the  property,  and  that  in  a  second 
deed  the  reservation  is  for  "all  water 
flowing  over,  under  and  through"  the 
property.  The  right  of  the  present 
owner  to  pump  water  from  under 
ground  sources  rests  entirely  upon  the 
expressions  used  in  the  deeds,  as  a 
grantor  has  the  perfect  legal  right  to 
make  any  reservations  of  this  kind 
which  he  desires. 

In  southern  California  a  great  many 
estates  have  been  subdivided  and  sold 
in  small  tracts  with  the  reservation 
that  all  waters,  either  surface  or  un 
derground,  on  or  under  such  land,  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  original 
company,  with  the  exception  that  the 
purchaser  may  use  water  for  domestic 


and  irrigation  purposes  on  the  tract 
purchased. 

In  the  case  under  discussion  it  seems 
that  the  grantee  is  given  the  right  to 
use  water  for  domestic  purposes  only. 
The  deeds  will  have  to  be  inspected  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the 
purchaser  to  develop  underground 
water.  A.  E.  Chandler. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — Peach,  apricot,  plum, 
prune,  fig,  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruit 
trees;  walnut,  almond  and  pecan  nut 
trees;  orange,  lemon,  grape  fruit  and 
olive  trees;  grape  vines,  berry  plants; 
elms,  maple.  Balm  of  Gilead.  umbrella 
and  other  shade  trees;  palms,  roses,  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs.  Write  for 
special  prices.  FRINK  &  KOHMAN, 
Nurserymen,  Box  1212.  Fresno,  Cal. 


BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS. 
We  are  offering  for  Immediate  delivery 
the  improved  forage  and  fruiting  vari- 
eties Burbank  cactus.  We  guarantee 
all  plants  true  to  name.  A  liberal  dis- 
count on  orders  for  1000  leaves.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  price  list.  Santa 
Rosa  Spineless  Cactus  Farms,  or  Jesse 
L  Jewell.  Mgr.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Burbank  Spine- 
less Cactus  cuttings,  raised  at  Marys- 
ville,  from  slabs  purchased  of  Burbank. 
Can  furnish  forage  and  fruiting  varie- 
ties at  $15  per  100  slabs.  Send  your 
orders  to  HARROW  -  WINCHESTER 
COMPANY,  1605  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS — Six  frultim 
and  six  forage  varieties  (12  plants)  foi 
$5.  All  Burbank  productions,  Intro 
duced  1911-1912.  Special  prices  on  loti 
of  100  to  1000  slabs.  J.  T.  GREEN,  Boi 
63.  Morganhlll,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  — Seedlings,  3  to  8  ft 
60c  to  $1.  Budded  trees,  $3.  All  field 
grown.  Discount  on  quantities.  Mag- 
nolia Nursery,  Whlttler. 


Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
Be  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


FOR  SALE,  BY  OWNER — 22%  acres; 
20  acres  in  alfalfa,  1  acre  family  or- 
«hard.  Irrigated  by  electrically  driven 
Centrifugal  pump.  Small  house;  one 
mile  from  S.  P.  depot.  $250  per  acre; 
half  cash,  balance  In  five  years  at  7%. 
G.  S.  Strickland.  Falrmead  P.  O.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — From  1000  to  3000  acres 
U.  S.  patent  land;  300  acres  Irrigated; 
250  dry  farming;  improved,  houses, 
barns,  fence;  $20  per  acre.  Wm.  H. 
BROWER,  P.O.  Box  2036,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  or  will  subdivide,  160- 
acre  improved  ranch;  50  acres  in  or- 
chard; in  the  famous  fruit  belt  of  Ne- 
vada county.  For  particulars,  address 
Mrs.  M.  J.  THOMAS,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
in  land  and  mortgages;  Investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makea 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


8-ACRE  RANCH;  4  acres  young 
prunes,  50  chicken  houses;  ideal  situa- 
tion; good  house  and  outbuildings; 
$6000.     F.  PETRAY,  Healdsburg. 


WANTED. 


Manager  of  large  ranch  with  a  tho- 
rough and  practical  and  scientific  ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  general 
farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  stock 
raising,  etc.,  wishes  to  make  a  change 
in  the  near  future.  For  further  par- 
ticulars and  references,  apply  Box  79, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS.  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 


MAKE  YOUR  GRAPES  Into  dry  wine 
and  vinegar.  Big  profits!  Write  for 
particulars.  Stamp  for  reply.  H.  W. 
DIXON,  General  Delivery,  Oak  Park, 
Sacramento. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  for  term  of 
years,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  50  to 
500  acres  of  orchard,  or  100  or  more 
acres  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  and  orchard. 
Good  care  guaranteed.  Box  100,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Want  partner  with  dairy  cattle  and 
farming  outfit.  Have  600  acres.  Im- 
proved co-operative  creamery  on  ranch. 
2257  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence. 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH  S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco. 

PARCEL  POST 

BEES  AND  HONEY. 
It  pays  to  keep  bees  and  raise  your 
own  honey  on  the  farm.  We  can  sup- 
ply gentle  Italian  bees  at  reasonable 
prices  any  time.  Write  for  our  free 
catalogue  of  bees,  instruction  books, 
supplies  and  fixtures.  Spencer  Apiaries 
Co.,  Box  12,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


WANTED — To  rent  Davis  disc  plow, 
ten  26-in.  discs.  Address  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Sulsun,  Cal. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 
PROPERTIES 

Send  for  description  of  20-acre  im- 
proved orchard,  in  apricots,  prunes 
and  peaches,  located  between  Stan- 
ford University  and  Los  Altos. 
One    to    ten-acre    irrigated  tracts 
especially  suitable   for  berries  and 
garden  truck,   recently  put  on  the 
market  near  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford 
University.     Investigate.     Write  for 
illustrated  booklet. 
We    have    120    acres    finest  garden 
truck  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  University. 
Five    artesian    wells    and  valuable 
improvements.   Two  miles  from  S.  P. 
station.  A  proposition  for  berry  and 
vegetable  raising  on  large  scale  for 
San  Francisco  market,  or  for  sub- 
division.    Write  for  details. 
EXCHANGES  —  If     you     have  ex- 
changes   to    offer    for    Improved  or 
unimproved  property  near  Stanford 
University,  consult  us.  ' 
Mention  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
HYXBEE  &  SLOCUM, 
101  Lytton  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Office  in  plain  sight  from  and  near 
to  Southern  Pacific  Depot. 


Lock  Seamed 

No  Solder  — 
Rivets 


Simple  construction  is  nec- 
essary in  irrigation  pipe. 
Simplicity  means  strength. 

Ames-Irvin 

Irrigation  Pipe 

is  constructed  without  solder 
or  rivets.  Nothing  but  the 
sheet  of  metal  itself  is  used. 
Each  sheet  is  edged,  locked  to- 
gether and  then  set  down  un- 
der 3500  pounds  pressure. 
Special  machinery  does  the 
work. 

When  finished  the  seam  is  simple, 
solid  and  strong.  There  are  no  rivet 
holes  in  the  steel— it  can't  leak. 
Ames-Irvin  lock  -  seamed  irrigation 
pipe  won  first  prizes  against  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Sacramento  state  fair 
in  1913  and  at  the  Fresno  and  San  Jose 
county  fairs  in  1912. 

Send  for  Booklet  R  P 

It  tells  all  about  irrigation  pipe  and  its 
construction.  After  reading  it  your 
judgment  will  tell  you  which  to  buy. 
Get  it— today. 

Ames-Irvin  Company 

8th  and  Irwin  Sts.         San  Francisco 
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THE  1914  BARLEY  CROP  AND 
LIVE  STOCK. 


(Continued  From  Page  1.) 


have  fed  large  numbers  of  beef  ani- 
mals on  a  ration  composed  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  crushed  barley,  and  while 
they  had  always  considered  it  profit- 
able, it  was  not  until  last  year  that 
they  secured  reliable  data  on  such 
feeding. 

As  these  tests  were  made  of  a  cross 
section  of  their  many  ranches  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  included  al- 
most 2,000  head  of  cattle,  they  should 
prove  highly  valuable  to  feeders  in 
the  future. 

The  hay  fed  was  measured  before- 
hand, and  tests  were  made  through- 
out the  feeding  season  to  ascertain 
the  daily  ration,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  figures  are  trustworthy  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

On  account  of  shipping  some  of  the 
stock  to  market  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  taking  others  out  that 
did  not  gain  fast  enough  to  justify  the 
expense,  the  tests  were  not  so  satis- 
factory as  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  been  figured  on  a  large  bunch 
that  could  have  gone  through  the  en- 
tire season.  However,  experience 
shows  that  such  factors  are  most  like- 
ly to  occur  in  feeding  practices  of 
this  kind. 

In  one  lot  upon  which  tests  were 
made  there  was  an  average  number 
fed  of  750  head,  whose  average  weight 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was 
1357  lbs.  Starting  December  10,  this 
lot  was  carried  for  110  days,  receiv- 
ing a  daily  ration  of  26.5  lbs.  of  chop- 
ped alfalfa  hay  and  6.7  lbs.  of  crushed 
barley,  or  a  total  of  2915  lbs.  of  hay 
and  737  lbs.  of  barley  for  the  season. 
A  charge  of  2c  per  day  was  added  to 
the  cost  of  each  steer  for  labor  of 
feeding,  making  a  total  of  $2.20  for 
the  season. 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 


For  bored  or  drilled 
wells  from  10  Inch  lm- 
alde  diameter  up:  and 
for  capacities  of  200 
gallons  per  minute  up 
to  3000  gallons  per 
minute.  Built  for  pump- 
Ins;  from  any  depth  t« 
and  Including  280  feet. 
They  are  absolutely 
water  balanced  and  are 
self  aligning.  More 
water  can  be  obtained 
from  such  wells  than 
wHh  any  other  type. 
Built  In  belted  or  di- 
rect motor  driven  types. 
If  Interested,  write  for 
Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  average  gain  on  the  lot,  for 
the  feeding  period,  was  175  lbs.,  or  a 
daily  gain  of  1.6  lbs.  When  purchased 
these  animals  were  worth  6c  per 
pound,  or  $81.42  per  head,  that  being 
the  market  value  of  grass-fed  stuff 
at  that  time.  When  sold  they  brought 
7c  per  pound,  or  $107.24  per  head, 
making  a  total  gain  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  $25.82.  With  alfalfa  selling 
for  $5  per  ton  and  barley  at  $1  per 
hundred,  many  are  receiving  less  this 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  feeder 
would  receive  $8.97  more  for  his  feed 
than  if  sold  to  grain  and  hay  buyers. 
From  this  there  should  be  deducted 
interest  on  money  invested,  which 
would  be  offset  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  value  of  the  fertilizer  obtained. 

The  second  lot  consisted  of  960  head, 
whose  average  weight  was  1260  lbs. 
This  lot  were  fed  a  ration  of  25.3 
lbs.  of  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and  5  lbs. 
of  crushed  barley  for  123  days,  mak- 
ing an  average  gain  during  that  time 
of  163  lbs.,  or  1.33  lbs.  daily. 

On  the  same  basis  as  the  above  lot, 
it  was  found  that  this  lot  cost  on 
the  average  when  purchased  $76.08, 
and  were  sold  for  an  average  price  of 
$100.17,  or  a  difference  of  $24.09  for 
feed  and  care,  which  amounted  to 
$16.61  at  prices  quoted  for  feed  and 
labor  in  lot  No.  1.  The  margin  of 
profit  in  this  case  was  $7.48  per  head. 

A  significant  thing  about  these  tests 
is  that  the  biggest  margin  of  profit 
was  found  in  lot  No.  1,  where  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  ration  was  barley, 
lot  No.  2  having  received  a  ration  of 
one-fifth  barley. 

The  common  objection  to  this  meth- 
od of  feeding,  in  years  like  the  pres- 
ent one  when  wild  feed  is  abundant, 
is  that  it  pays  better  to  run  the  stock 
on  pasture.  Undoubtedly  this  would 
be  true  if  the  same  price  per  pound 
could  be  secured  for  grass  stuff  that 
can  be  for  grain-fed  stuff;  but  as  such 
is  not  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  a 
great  amount  of  barley  could  be  profit- 
ably fed  to  steers  this  year,  even 
though  the  supply  of  such  stock  is 
limited. 

Grain-Fed  Hogs.  —  Although  there 
has  been  much  progress  made  in  the 
feeding  of  barley  to  hogs  in  the  State, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  enlarging 
this  practice  due  to  the  large  amounts 
of  hogs  raised  by  alfalfa  dairymen, 
who  have  mostly  turned  off  a  skim- 
milk  and  alfalfa  hog,  or  at  best  one 
that  had  only  been  grained  for  a 
short  interval  just  before  selling. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter 
of  feeding  more  careful  attention  have 
invariably  found  that  to  feed  barley 
profitably  it  should  constitute  a  part 
of  the  ration  from  the  time  the  pigs 
are  weaned  until  they  are  sold,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  buyers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  premium  of  from  one- 
half  to  one  cent  a  pound,  over  the 
skim-milk  and  alfalfa  hog,  for  grain 
hogs  kill  out  a  larger  percentage  of 
good  meat  than  the  others  and  are 
therefore  worth  more  when  butchered. 

Many  hog  raisers  have  even  found 
it  profitable  to  feed  a  ration  composed 
entirely  of  barley,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common sight  in  some  districts  to  see 
farmers  turn  a  band  of  hogs  into  the 
barley  fields  to  do  the  harvesting, 
even  in  years  when  prices  for  the 
grain  are  higher  than  they  now  prom- 
ise to  be  for  this  year.  Authorities 
estimate  that  it  takes  about  425  lbs. 
of  barley  to  make  100  lbs.  gain,  pro- 
viding hogs  are  fed  grain  from  the 
weaning  stage. 

W.  L.  Morris,  of  Yolo  county,  found 
after  accurate  tests  with  ordinary  stock 
hogs  that  he  received  $1.75  per  hun- 


dred for  barley  when  that  was  the 
sole  ingredient  of  the  ration. 

The  fact  that  hogs  are  scarce  this 
year  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  are  unable  to  consume  more  bar- 
ley in  this  way,  but  on  the  contrary, 
and  even  in  the  face  of  this  shortage, 
farmers  could  feed  many  thousands  of 
tons  more  than  they  are  accustomed  to. 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Barley. — The  idea 
of  profitably  feeding  barley  to  dairy 
cattle  is  a  radical  change  from  former 
methods,  and  one  that  has  only  been 
practiced  by  breeders  who  were  doing 
official  testing;  yet,  according  to  Prof. 
F.  W.  Woll,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  feeds  and  feeding,  and  who  has 
prepared  the  following  statement  for 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  there  is  also 
an  opportunity  for  an  increased  home 
consumption  of  this  year's  barley  crop 
with  such  animals. 

On  this  subject  he  says  in  part: 
"Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  many 
farmers,  barley  is  a  good  feed  for 
dairy  cows.  It  is  the  standard  grain 
feed,  along  with  oats,  fed  by  Danish 
and  other  European  dairymen,  and  is 
also  fed  quite  generally  by  American 
dairy  farmers  with  excellent  results. 
It  may  be  safely  fed  in  considerable 
quantities  to  dairy  cows  and  makes 
an  economical  feed  at  ordinary  prices 
for  feedstuffs  in  this  State.  The  ad- 
vantage in  feeding  grain  with  alfalfa 
would  be,  a  larger  production  of  milk 
and  butter-fat  and  a  better  body  con- 
dition of  the  cows  than  that  resulting 
from  feeding  only  roughage.  While 
there  is  not  much  direct  evidence 
that  these  results  will  always  be 
reached  by  feeding  barley  to  dairy 
cows,  the  experiments  that  have  been 


conducted  fully  bear  out  the  statement 
made,  and  the  experience  of  practical 
dairy  farmers  goes  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"Without  going  into  the  matter  in 
any  detail,  I  may  say  that  according 
to  the  total  contents  of  digestible  mat- 
ter the  feeding  values  of  barley  and 
alfalfa  stand  in  the  ratio  of  73.8  to 
53;  according  to  Armsby's  energy  val- 
ues, as  80.75  to  34.41;  and  according 
to  the  feed-unit  system,  as  2  to  1.  The 
last  ratio  is  doubtless  the  most  cor- 
rect one  in  this  particular  case  where 
the  value  of  feeds  for  dairy  cows  is 
considered. 

"If  we  accept,  therefore,  the  ratio 
of  2  to  1  for  the  relative  value  of 
barley  and  alfalfa  for  dairy  cows,  we 
conclude  that  if  alfalfa  costs  $10  per 
ton,  barley  will  be  worth  $20  per  ton 
to  the  dairy  farmer;  if  alfalfa  is  worth 
$15  per  ton,  he  can  afford  to  pay  $30 
for  barley,  and  if  it  can  be  bought  for 
less,  it  will  pay  him  to  feed  it  in  pref- 
erence to  alfalfa  to  the  extent  of  some 
4  to  10  pounds  per  head  dally,  accord- 
ing to  the  production  of  the  cows. 

"If  considerable  grain  is  fed,  it  is 
always  a  better  plan  to  feed  a  mix- 
ture of  several  feeds  rather  than  a 
single  one:  for  instance,  barley  and 
middlings,  or  barley,  middlings  and 
dried  beet  pulp,  mixed  in  equal  parts 
by  weight,  if  of  similar  marketvalue." 

The  above-named  animals  in  connec- 
tion with  an  increased  consumption 
through  horses  and  poultry,  should  aid 
greatly  in  solving  the  marketing  ques- 
tions of  this  year's  banner  barley  crop, 
and  allow  farmers  to  benefit  by  the 
generous  manner  in  which  Mother 
Nature  has  provided  us  with  bountiful 
crops. 
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Marketing  Farm  Butter. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press] 

Selling  butter  made  exclusively  from 
the  milk  of  tuberculin  tested  cows,  is 
an  innovation  in  dairy  practice  in  this 
State,  and  one  that  is  meeting  a  mark- 
ed degree  of  success  by  the  owners  of 
the  Elder  Creek  Jersey  Farm,  near 
Florin,  Sacramento  county.  Started 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
registered  stock,  and  with  the  view  of 
building  up  a  badly  depleted  soil,  the 
business  is  growing  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  owners  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  such  butter  from  their  own  herd. 

Although  the  making  and  selling  of 
butter  has  been  practiced  on  this  farm 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  only  during 
the  past  year  that  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  specialize  on  that  branch  of 
farming;  and  in  doing  so,  they  have 
accomplished  much  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  middlemen,  which  is  not 
commonly  seen  in  the  marketing  of 
dairy  products. 

When  the  present  herd  was  purchas- 
ed from  L.  Eaton  of  Cosumne,  Sacra- 
mento county  about  a  year  ago,  the 
need  of  testing  for  tuberculosis  was 
felt  by  the  owners;  as  in  their  opinion 
the  selling  of  pure-bred  sires  would  be 
more  easily  accomplished  if  they  could 
furnish  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  the 
buyer. 

With  this  In  view  the  herd  was 
tested  and  all  reactors  disposed  of, 
which  left  a  herd  of  some  forty-five 
head  of  cows;  over  twenty  of  which 
were  registered.  Most  of  the  others 
were  of  pure  breeding  but  their 
registration  papers  had  been  lost. 

Having  had  considerable  success  in 
disposing  of  smaller  quantities  of 
ranch-made  butter  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
Messrs.  Smith  decided  that  by  churn- 
ing their  own  butter  from  the  in- 
creased herd  they  could  dispose  of  the 
larger  quantity  in  the  same  manner. 
For  that  reason  they  installed,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  a  small  churn, 
refrigerator,  and  other  necessary 
equipment.  In  broadening  their 
market,  they  solicited  orders  from 
those  who  were  recommended  to  them 
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as  being  desirous  of  a  high  grade  of 
butter. 

No  extra  premium  was  demanded 
for  this  butter,  the  selling  price  being 
controlled  by  the  highest  retail  sell- 
ing price,  which  is  always  several 
cents  higher  than  the  wholesale  price. 

At  the  start  about  fifty  pounds  per 
week  were  sold  in  this  way,  and  since 
that  time  weekly  sales  have  increased 
regularly,  until  at  present  some  500 
pounds  are  being  supplied  to  the  city 
trade.  Of  this  amount  only  a  small 
portion  goes  to  one  restaurant,  and  a 
grocer  as  left  overs;  but  the  amount 
sold  in  this  way  has  become  smaller  all 
the  time,  as  the  consumer  becomes 
better  acquainted  with  the  Elder  Creek 
brand. 

With  the  increased  market,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction also,  and  as  the  ranch  has 
been  carrying  about  all  of  the  stock 
that  is  possible,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  purchase  some  fat  from  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  In  doing  this  a  premium 
has  been  paid  with  the  understanding 
that  all  fat  purchased  must  be  from 
tuberculin-tested  cows. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  has  not  been 
easy  to  maintain  such  a  large  herd  on 
the  sixty  acres  of  land,  in  this  ranch, 
for  the  reason  that  much  of  the  soil 
is  badly  run  down  and  in  many  places 
is  shallow. 

It  was  due  to  these  conditions  large- 
ly, that  the  plans  for  the  new  dairy 
were  first  made;  as  the  soil,  which  is 
of  a  red  dobe  nature,  has  been  com- 
pletely run  down  through  years  of 
one  crop  practices. 

At  the  start  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
velop water  for  irrigation,  and  even 
after  such  water  was  developed,  it  was 
an  up-hill  job  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa;  but  this  is  gradually  being  ac- 
complished, and  most  of  the  ranch  will 
be  seeded  to  alfalfa  in  the  course  of 
another  year. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  production  of 
good  feed,  several  acres  have  been  de- 
voted to  corn  the  past  year,  and  a  silo 
erected.  In  this  way,  with  a  small 
crop  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  some  pasture, 
the  owner  was  able  to  carry  his  herd 
through  last  year's  dry  season,  by 
using  corn  silage  as  a  supplement,  and 
by  purchasing  a  small  amount  of  hay 
from  the  outside.  An  objectionable 
feature  to  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  the 
added  expense  of  making  butter  in 
such  small  quantities,  the  argument 
used,  being  that  a  larger  amount  can 
be  more  economically  manufactured  in 
a  centralized  plant.  This  would  prob- 
ably be  true  on  this  ranch  if  it  were 
not  for  the  manner  in  which  things 
are  run. 

The  making  of  500  pounds  of  butter 
weekly  is  a  small  job  for  an  exper- 
ienced butter  maker,  and  does  not  re- 
quire all  of  his  time  in  this  case.  For 
that  reason  milking  machines  have 
been  installed  during  the  past  six 
months.  By  the  use  of  these  the  but- 
ter maker  is  able  to  do  the  milking, 
separating,  caring  for  the  milk  houses, 
and  the  churning.  In  that  way  the 
cost  of  butter  making  is  cut  down  to 
a  minimum. 

All  wastes  are  eliminated  by  selling 
the  buttermilk  in  the  city  at  25c.  per 
gallon,  and  feeding  the  skim  milk  to 
the  hogs  at  home. 

Another  feature  which  will  add  to 
the  revenue  of  the  ranch  in  the  future 
will  be  the  selling  of  pure-bred  sires 
and  in  this  respect  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  all  cows  will  be 


officially  tested  in  time,  although  at 
present  the  owners  are  satisfying 
themselves  by  doing  their  own  test- 
ing. 

There  is  likely  room  for  much  ex- 


pansion of  this  business  in  other  towns 
and  cities  as  well  as  in  Sacramento  for 
it  is  evident  that  consumers  are  anx- 
ious to  purchase  a  high-class  butter 
at  a  reasonable  price. 


Why  Experiment? 


When  you  can  buy  a  silo  built  by  a  concern 
that  knows  how? 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  has  many 
practical  patented  features  which  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  and  preserve  ensilage.  A  little 
investigation  will  convince  yon  that  it  will 
pay  to  erect  a  silo. 

The  next  question  is  "What  silo?"  You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment. 

You  want  a  silo  that  by  many  years  ef 
use  has  proved  its  worth. 


Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  who  have  built  cheap  home- 
made re-sawed  silos  in  order  to  save  a  little  expense  in  the  start 
and  later  on  replaced  them  with  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 

Your  wife  wouldn't  experiment  with  a  leaky  can  or  jar  for 
putting  up  fruit,  etc.  Then,  why  should  you  take  a  chance  on 
your  ensilage  put  up  in  a  common  water  tank  type  of  silo  when 
you  can  buy  an  absolutely  air-tight  fongued  and  grooved  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silo  that  has  been  used  successfully  for  the  past 
twenty  years? 

Write  for  silo  folder  B  for  full  information. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

101  Drumm  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND  ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Important  Sale 

OF 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

THE  CELEBRATED  DAIRY  HERD  OF 
BROWN  &  BRANDON, 

iu  Hicks  Valley,  Marin  County,  California,  cousisting  of 

330  Ayrshire  COWS 

48  Ayrshire  Yearling  HEIFERS 
100  Ayrshire  Heifer  CALVES 

14  Ayrshire  BULLS 

32  Head  of  HORSES 
400  Tons  of  HAY 

And  all  implements  and  equipment  found  on  an  up-to-date 
Dairy  Ranch.  The  ranch  consists  of  3.300  acres,  but  is  divided 
into  four  separate  places,  each  of  which  has  its  own  house, 
barns,  outbuildings,  and  every  necessary  implement  and  equip- 
ment for  independent  operation  as  a  first-class  dairy  ranch. 

RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS 

For  Terms  and  Particulars  address 

R.  S.  BROWN  W.  E.  CASHMAN 

Box  684  or  808  Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 

Petaluma  San  Francisco 


POLAND- CHIN  A  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.    BOTH  SEXES. 

THE  BROWNING  S^CK  FARM, 
w.  H.  Bronzing-,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


In  a  communication  to  this  office, 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of  Corcoran,  Kings 
county,  states  that  it  is  now  being 
planned  to  erect  a  live  stock  sale 
pavilion,  either  in  the  town  of  Corco- 
ran or  on  the  Smith  ranch.  The 
pavilion  will  be  round  and  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  1000  people,  ar- 
ranged in  theater  style  and  thorough- 
ly up-to-date  for  sale  purposes.  He 
also  states  that  according  to  his  pres- 
ent plans  he  will  hold  two  sales  of 
registered  Holsteins  annually,  one  in 
the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall,  which 
in  connection  with  two  sales  a  year 
of  Poland  China  swine  will  make 
Corcoran  a  great  center  for  pure-bred 
live  stock  sales.  He  states  that  his 
next  sale  of  Holsteins  will  be  held 
sometime  after  November  1. 


Cattle  shipments  have  started  from 
Oakdale,  Stanislaus  county  during  the 
past  week,  Moffett  and  company  hav- 
ing shipped  several  carloads  last  week 
to  San  Francisco. 


H.  Levy  and  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  shipped  during  the  past 
week,  3.7  carloads  of  sheep  from 
Winnemucca,  Nevada,  to  Pixley,  Cali- 
fornia. The  shipment  was  made  up 
entirely  of  wethers.  The  sheep  were 
purchased  at  $3  per  head. 


The  Inyo  and  Bishop  creameries 
have  both  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  association,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  Inyo  Co-operative  Creamery.  F. 
R.  Falls  is  acting  manager  of  the  new 
concern. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep  men  had  made  previous 
sales  of  wool,  the  Cloverdale  wool 
sales  day  recently  held,  did  not  bring 
out  as  large  an  amount  of  wool  as 
usual.  Prices  for  that  sold,  averaged 
21c.  for  short  wools,  and  23c.  for  years 
fleece. 


An  undertaking  that  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Abelour  Pure  Bred  Dairy  com- 
pany, has  been  launched  at  Bishop, 
Inyo  county.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  organizers  to  turn  the  2000-acre 
Longley  ranch  into  a  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  breeding  establishment  and 
steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  secure 
stock. 


A  herd  of  13  registered  Guernsey 
heifers  has  recently  been  received  by 
W.  J.  Higdin,  of  Tulare  for  foundation 
purposes  from  the  east.  Mr.  Higdin 
has  long  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
fight  for  better  dairies  and  better  dairy 
animals  in  that  section,  having  had 
the  highest  producing  herd  of  grade 
cattle  entered  in  the  Tulare  cow  test- 
ing association  last  year,  which  were 
Jerseys. 


According  to  grazing  examiner  A. 
E.  Aldous,  of  Nevada,  there  have  been 
serious  losses  among  cattlemen  in  the 
Ruby  forest  through  poisin  from 
Larkspur,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
proposed  to  cover  the  pastures  with 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  those  animals 
not"  being  affected  by  the  grass. 


W.  W.  Verner,  of  Los  Angeles,  re- 
cently purchased  four  carloads  of  very 
fine  dairy  cattle  from  H.  W.  Krotz,  of 
Imperial  valley.  The  90  head  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $100. 


there,  owned  by  Ed  Powers,  has  been 
leased  to  two  creamery  men  from  San 
Jose  who  will  open  it  at  once.  With 
the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
that  section  a  creamery  should  prove 
of  considerable  value  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

A  train  of  16  carloads  of  sheep  and 
cattle  was  recently  shipped  from 
Colusa  and  Meridian  to  San  Francisco. 


One  of  the  most  successful  auction 
sales  of  dairy  cattle  this  season,  was 
held  last  week  on  the  Lucas  ranch 
near  Modesto.  The  48  grade  Durham 
and  Holstein  cows  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  $90.  The  highest  price  paid 
was  $140. 


Reports  from  Manteca,  San  Joaquin 
county,  state  that  the  old  creamery 


The  Cattle  Owners  Association  of 
Nevada,  held  their  regular  meeting  at 
Elko,  Nevada,  last  week,  at  which  time 
resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the 
inspection  of  brands  on  cattle  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  Many  other  impor- 
tant matters  were  discussed  at  length, 
the"  meeting  being  well  attended. 


From  a  daily  output  of  275  pounds 
of  butter,  the  production  of  the  Oak- 
dale  creamery  at  Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  now  been  increased  to  700 
pounds  daily.  The  cream  checks  for 
the  past  month  from  that  creamery 
amounted  to  $10,000. 


The  new  cheese  factory  of  the  Los 
Molinas  Land  company,  commenced 
making  cheese  June  15.  The  factory 
is  located  near  Dairville,  eight  miles 
north  of  Los  Molinas,  and  is  said  to 
be  thoroughly  up-to-date. 


The  Webb  ranch,  near  Gazelle,  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  L.  M. 
Foulke,  who  intends  to  start  herds  of 
pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey  swine  and  Hol- 
stein cattle.  Mr.  Foulke  paid  this 
office  a  visit  recently  at  which  time 
he  stated  he  was  in  search  of  some 
good  brood  sows  and  a  boar. 


Twelve  carloads  of  thoroughbred 
cattle  belonging  to  the  Brighton  Mill 
company,  have  been  shipped  from  Fitz, 
San  Joaquin  county,  to  Shippee,  Butte 
county,  where  they  will  be  pastured 
on  the  grain  and  hay  fields  that  have 
been  badly  damaged  by  rains. 


Dr.  Warrington  in  Chemistry  on  the 
Farm  states  that  for  each  100  pounds 
of  feed  consumed,  the  different  farm 
animals  make  gains  as  follows:  Cattle 
9  pounds;  sheep  11  pounds  and  pigs 
23  pounds.  Pigs  then  make  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  the  gain  over 
cattle  for  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed. 


Prices  for  cattle  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards,  for  the  past  week, 
were  firm  for  the  first  part  of  the  week 
but  eased  off  toward  the  close,  espec- 
ially on  medium  grade  stuff  which 
comprised  a  large  part  of  the  week's 
sales.  Prices  were  $7.50  to  $7.65  for 
best  light  fed  steers;  $7.25  to  $7.40  for 
grass  fed;  $6.50  to  $6.65  for  cows  and 
$4  to  $5  for  bulls.  The  run  of  swine 
for  the  week  was  not  large  and  the 
market  held  steady  at  8  cents.  Sheep 
house  continued  to  hold  strong.  Re- 
ceipts of  sheep  and  lambs  were  good, 
and  prices  steady  with  last  week.  Top 
yearlings  sold  around  $5f  two-year-olds 
$4.75,  ewes  $4.25,  lambs  $6.  Mutton 
trade  in  excellent  shape. 


MORE 
MILK 

AT 

LES  S 
COST 


500  LBS.  MORE  MILK 
per  day  by  feeding 


READ  THIS  LETTER  from 
Hutton  Bros.,  proprietors  Dix- 
on Certified  Milk  Farm,  Dixon, 
California: 


Larrowe's 
Dried 
Beet 
Pulpl 

is  clean,  healthful, 
succulent,  and  will 
not  only  increase 
your  milk  yield,  but 
also  keepyourstock 
in  better  health  and 
condition. 


It  is  simply  the  pure  shred- 
ded root  of  the  sugar  beet 
with  only  the  sugar  and 
water  extracted.  Always 
uniform.  Keeps  indefinitely. 
1  ton  contains  as  much 
nutriment  as  5  tons  of 
silage.  It  is  light,  bulky;  aids 
digestion  and  is  a  wonderful  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  hogs,  horses  and  poultry. 

Get  1  Sack  From  Your  Dealer  Today 

and  prove  its  worth  by  feeding  to  one 
cow  whose  milk  record  you  know.  You'll 
get  instant  results. 

"PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 
—  our  illustrated  booklet  giv- 
ing feeding  instructions  and 
other  Information^  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

607  Central  Bldg., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Some  feeders  prefer  Larrowe's  MOLASSES- 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  its  sweetness.  Just  the 
plain  pulp  with  beet  molasses  dried.  Fine  for 
fattening,  also  for  horses. 


"  It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the 
results  of  feeding  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
at  our  dairy.  We  are  milking  167  cows 
and  are  feeding  1200  pounds  of  pulp  per  day 
about  7  pounds  to  the  animal.  The  pulp  is 
fed  in  addition  to  a  grain  ration  of  5  pounds  per 
animal,  together  with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat. 
As  stated  above,  the  grain  and  hay  is  our  regular 
ration,  and  the  beet  pulp  increased  our  milk  yield 
almost  500  pounds  per  day.  The  Increase  was  during 
the  stormiest  and  most  uncomfortable  weather  of 
last  winter.  When  we  were  getting  these  results 
from  this  method  of  feeding,  our  supply  of  beet 
pulp  was  suddenly  exhausted  and  for  several  days 
we  were  unable  to  get  any  more  because  of  the 
washouts  on  the  railroad.  Our  milk  output  almost 
immediately  fell  off  the  amount  of  increase 
mentioned,  thus  furnishing  absolute  proof 
that  the  pulp  is  to  be  given  credit  for  our 
unusual  milk  yield,  which  has  again  attained 
the  maximum  since  we  obtained  a  fresh 
supply  upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  car- 
load. We  unhesitatingly  recommend  beet 
pulp  to  any  and  all  dairymen  who  feed  for 
results." 


Be  sure  you  get  LARROWE'S 
Dried  Beet  Pulp.  It  is  uniform  in 
color;  never  blackened  or  burned. 


100  Lbs 


DMEDBIETPULP 


rrowe  Milling  Ca 
J<osAn6e!esCal.p 


HAVE  YOU  A 
COW? 

HAVE  YOU  A 
CREAMERY? 

HAVE  YOU  A 
CHEESE  FAC- 
TORY? 

Yes,  Mr.  Dairy- 
man, we  can  save 
you  money  on  a 
Milk  Cooler. 

We  not  only  sell  Milk  Coolers,  but  we  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  Milk  Coolers  in  the  Southwest.  Why  pay  freight  from  the  East  and  a 
middleman's  profit  when  you  can  patronize  home  Industry  and  save  40  per 
cent? 

Kelsey  Tubular  Milk  Cooler- 
Is  made  in  all  sizes,  composed  entirely  of  copper  and  brass,  well  tinned  and 
will  stand  100  pounds  pressure.    Tt  will  cool  the  milk  to  within  one  degree 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  is  highly  endorsed  by  all  sanitary 
official  experts. 

Kelsey  Copper  Tubular  Coolers  are  made  In  all  capacities.  Efficient, 
sanitary  and  very  durable. 

The  Kelsey  Copper  Cooler  has  a  capacity  of  35  gallons  per  hour  and 
will  cool  milk  within  1  degree  of  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices. 

Guy  F".  Kelsey  Company 

106  East  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MODESTO  KING 
1st  prize  aged  boar  at 
1913  State  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
into  good  hogs  this  tall 

Have  85  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred  gilts, 
also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing  at  State 
Fair  in  September.  Hogs  are  scarce.  Order  now 
for  fall  delivery.  * 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM, 

JXO.  J.  DAGGS,  Prop.,  Modesto. 
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Feeding  Farm  Animals  Silage. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

With  the  sudden  activity  in  silo  con- 
struction that  has  taken  place  in  the 
State  during  the  past  two  years,  large 
numbers  of  stockmen  are  undecided 
whether  it  is  best  to  build  one  or  more, 
until  such  time  as  they  have  undergone 
a  more  thorough  try-out. 

On  the  Hopland  ranch,  near  Hop- 
land,  Mendocino  county,  which  belongs 
to  A.  W.  Foster,  the  silo  has  been 
thoroughly  tried  out  for  the  past  ten 
years  with  the  result  that  two  new 
silos  have  been  added  this  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  four,  now  on  that  ranch. 

The  first  silo  was  erected  some  10 
years  ago,  being  made  of  resaw  and 
rustic.  At  that  time  a  dairy  was  being 
run  on  the  ranch  and  the  silo  was 
found  to  be  a  valuable  asset,  inasmuch 
as  it  furnished  a  succulent  feed  during 
times  of  the  year  when  other  green 
feed  was  not  available  and  also  turned 
the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  which  was 
in  many  instances  badly  infested  with 
foul  weeds,  into  excellent  feed.  Indian 
corn  was  also  planted  and  that  too 
proved  well  worth  the  cost  of  raising 
and  siloing. 

At  that  time,  the  one  silo,  which  had 
a  capacity  of  about  100  tons,  held  a 
sufficient  amount  of  silage  for  the  stock 
maintained  on  the  ranch,  but  about 
four  years  ago  the  need  for  more  such 
feed  became  apparent  and  another  silo 
of  the  same  capacity  and  construction 
was  built. 

Soon  after  this  latter  one  was 
erected,  experiments  were  tried  out  in 
feeding  between  200  and  300  head  of 
grade  sheep.  The  flock  was  fteid  ;in  a 
sheep  barn,  the  ration  being  composed 
of  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and  about  three 
or  four  pounds  of  silage  daily.  By 
feeding  those  amounts  it  was  found 
that  the  gains  were  very  satisfactory. 
So  far  as  the  owners  were  able  to  see 
there  was  not  a  single  case  where  the 
silage  had  any  bad  effects  upon  the 
sheep  and  they  consider  the  feeding  of 
silage  to  sheep  entirely  safe,  and  highly 
profitable,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  they 
now  have  a  silo  erected  at  the  sheep 
barn,  which  will  in  the  future  be  used 
exclusively  for  those  animals. 

The  need  for  still  more  silage  was 
again  felt  about  two  years  ago  when 
the  present  herd  of  registered  Short- 
horn cattle  was  founded  and  accor- 
dingly, two  more  silos  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  spring,  which 
are  now  filled  with  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa. 

These  two  last  silos  are  of  the  stave 
type,  having  been  erected  by  the  Red- 
wood Manufacturing  company.  Mr. 
Foster  states  that  while  he  found  the 
resaw  type  highly  satisfactory,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  stave  kind  will  prove 
more  lasting,  besides  presenting  a 
much  better  appearance. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  no  corn 
has  been  planted,  the  first  cutting 
alfalfa  being  the  only  feed  siloed  and 
though  it  is  not  considered  so  good  a 
feed  as  corn  silage,  the  results  have 
been  better  than  if  the  feed  had  been 
made  into  hay,  which  would  of  neces- 
sity have  been  of  poor  quality.  The 
herd  of  beef  cattle  has  been  maintain- 
ed on  a  ration  of  about  25  or  30  pounds 
of  this  silage  and  all  of  the  chopped 
alfalfa  hay  that  they  would  eat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  silage 
is  the  chief  feed  and  it  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  stock  have  kept 
in  remarkable  fine  condition  on  such 
a  ration. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Foster  an  enthusiast 


about  silos  and  silage,  but  he  also  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  chopped  alfalfa 
hay,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  all 
of  the  hay  fed  on  the  ranch  is  first 
run  through  the  feed  cutter  and  in  this 
way  practically  all  waste  is  eliminated. 
By  using  the  more  progressive  meth- 


Ont  of  Two  Redwood  Stave  Silos,  14x30,  on 
Hopland  Stock  Farm. 

ods  of  feeding,  and  by  maintaining 
nothing  but  pure-bred  stock  on  this 
ranch,  Mr.  Foster  hopes  to  have  one  of 
the  finest  breeding  establishments  in 
the  country  in  a  few  years.  With  that 
end  in  view  he  now  has  an  excellent 
herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  a  flock  of 
registered  Shropshire  sheep  and  a 
pure-bred  Shire  stallion,  besides  a 
large  stud  of  Welch  ponies  and  one  of 
the  largest  flocks  of  white  leghorn 
chickens  in  the  State. 


PASTURING  OR  RACK  FEED- 
ING? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  162  acres  of 
three-year-old  alfalfa,  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  to  irrigate  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  summer  months. 
Can  I  get  better  results  from  pastur- 
ing dairy  cows  on  the  alfalfa  or  by 
cutting  the  alfalfa  green  and  feeding 
it  in  the  corral?  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  both 
methods? — Old  Subscriber,  Gonzales, 
Monterey  county. 

[Your  question  is  one  that  has  been 
discussed  in  these  columns  many  times 
and  the  arguments  put  forth  have  all 
been  in  favor  of  corral  feeding  or 
soiling. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  feeding  in 
the  racks  makes  a  lot  of  extra  work, 
due  to  the  daily  hauling  from  the  field 
and  the  extra  time  spent  in  mowing 
small  amounts  at  a  time,  there  is  no 
objection,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  that 
system,  while  the  practice  of  pasturing 
has  a  number  of  objections;  namely  it 
is  a  bad  thing  for  the  alfalfa,  as  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  the  cows  do  considera- 
ble damage  to  the  alfalfa  plants,  cut- 
ting the  crowns,  etc.;  there  is  a  big 
waste  in  pasturing  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cows  do  not  eat  nearly  all  of  the 
feed,  as  much  of  it  is  tramped  down. 
Another  objection  is  that  many  cows 
are  lost  in  pasturing,  through  the 
bloat,  a  thing  that  seldom  happens 
when  green  alfalfa  is  fed  in  corrals. 

Of  course  you  should  not  attempt  to 
keep  enough  cows  to  consume  all  of  the 
green  feed  that  can  be  cut  from  your 
fields  in  the  growing  months,  as  that 
would  not  allow  you  to  store  any  hay 
for  winter  feed.  The  common  practice 
is  to  cure  a  part  of  every  crop  cut,  and 
feed  the  balance  in  the  above  manner, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  have  good 
feed  the  year  round. — Eoitor.] 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 


"HlUcreat  Laa" — Fir»t  Prlae 
State  Fair,  1111. 


at 


Short = Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  an 
exceptionally  fine  let  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


■  V  ,1 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


For 


CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 


For  Prices  See  or  Write 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 

For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BT  FLOCK  IN  1I1J. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE   FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,   SALEM— Two  first*.  St* 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON — 
Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,    IDAHO— Eleven    firsts    and  second*, 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champlom 
ewe  first  and  seeond,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewea  of 
any  art 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co..  Cal. 


50  G0W8  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER. 

This  is  tk.  areraft  of  the  60  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi- 
official testa  to  date,  in  our  herd,  and  only  16  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  It  would  mean  to  place  a  young;  bull  In 
m  your  herd,  bred  In  lines  that  are  produc- 
ing these  results?  It  will  mean  Increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  la 
the  herd.  He  will  produce  the  kind  of 
stock  that  are  in  greatest  demand  at 
high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  and 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY  are  essential  la 
the  choice  of  a  herd  bull.  These  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  wo 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your 
Inquiries  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  *  SONS  CORPORATION. 
Uolateln-Frie.laa  Cattle.      Woodland.  CaL 


Don  Adonis  of  Linda  Vista. 


BERKSHIRES— GUERNSEYS 

Our  BERKSHIRES  are  the  finest  in 
the  State.  At  the  last  State  Fair  we 
entered  in  fourteen  classes  and  won 
ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
GUERNSEYS — we  offer  for  sale  bull 
calves  of  A.  R.  breeding  on  both 
sides.  Some  by  Don  Adonis  of  Linda 
Vista,  whose  dam,  two  grand  dams, 
and  two  great  grand  dams  have  an 
average  record  of  714  pounds  but- 
ter-fat in  one  year. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARM, 

A  B.  HUMPHRY,  Owner, 
Mayfcewa,  Cal. 
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Barley  for  Pigs. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  I 
noticed  the  statement  made  that  hogs 
fed  entirely  on  barley  had  made  gains 
of  100  pounds  for  each  418  pounds  fed. 
Is  that  correct?  Can  young  pigs  be 
successfully  raised  on  a  ration  com- 
posed entirely  of  barley  from  the  time 
that  they  are  weaned?  We  have  no 
alfalfa. — W.  W.  M.,  Maine  Prairie. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  J.  I.  THOMPSON. 

Approximately  425  pounds  of  barley 
are  necessary  for  100  pounds  of  gain, 
on  hogs  from  weaning  time  up  to  mar- 
ket weight.  The  last  hundred  pounds 
up  to  this  time  will  undoubtedly  take 
more  grain  than  this,  if  nothing  but 
the  grain  is  fed,  but  the  earlier  gains 
are  enough  more  economical  to  keep 
the  average  down  to  that  amount. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to 
raise  pigs  in  a  small  pen,  fed  on  bar- 
ley alone,  will  depend  pretty  much 
on  the  price  of  barley.  If  the  above 
amount  cost  as  much  as  l%c  per  pound 
you  can  see  where,  at  the  average 
prices  of  hogs,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  profit.  It  is  much  more  econom- 
ical if  some  green  feed  can  be  fed  in 
addition.  We  have  not  yet  summar- 
ized the  cost  of  the  experiment  where 
for  one  lot  of  hogs  we  cut  the  al- 
falfa green  and  brought  it  to  them, 
while  the  others  were  allow  to  run 
on  pasture,  but  the  gains  were  prac- 
tically the  same  and  the  amount  of 
the  grain  was  exactly  the  same.  This 
would  rather  indicate  that  for  market 
hogs,  practically  as  cheap  gains  can 
be  made  by  cutting  the  green  feed 
and  bringing  it  to  them.  This  green 
feed  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
alfalfa,  but  might  be  vetch,  rape,  field 
peas,  or  some  similar  food. 

We  begin  feeding  some  barley  with 
equal  parts  of  shorts  as  soon  as  the 
pigs  are  old  enough  to  eat.  A  pig 
after  weaning  can  oftentimes  eat  as 
much  as  5  per  cent  of  his  body  weight 
in  grain.  This  would  mean  that  a 
50-pound  pig  would  consume  about  2% 
pounds  per  day.  A  pig  weighing  200 
pounds  or  more  is  not  liable  to  eat 
over  2  per  cent  of  his  weight  daily  for 
a  long  period,  although  pigs  of  this 
weight  can  oftentimes  eat  6  or  6% 
pounds  of  barley  per  day  if  nothing 
else  is  fed  in  addition. 

University  Farm,  Davis. 


POLAND  CHINA  IMPORTA- 
TIONS AND  FUTURITY 
SHOWS. 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  that  we 
here  in  California  should  be  able  to 
hold  Poland  China  futurity  shows.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  the  pure-blood  hog  business. 
It  is  too  late  to  hold  one  this  year  but 
not  too  early  to  advocate  the  holding 
of  one  next  year.  The  number  of  hogs 
will  double  in  the  next  two  years  in 
California  and  we  should  keep  up  the 
blood  lines,  as  there  is  good  money  in 
good  hogs,  with  quick  returns,  and 
very  little  money  in  scrub  stock  of 
any  kind. 

I  recently  bought  four  hogs,  of  J.  M. 
Kemp,  Kenney,  Ills.  Mr.  Kemp  is  the 
president  of  the  American  Poland 
China  Record  Association,  and  as  good 
a  judge  of  Poland  Chinas  as  any  one 
in  the  United  States.  The  two  boars 
and  two  sows  are  all  of  one  breeding, 
recorded  as  follows:  Boards,  Youngs 
On  The  Dot,  216283,  and  On's  Per- 
fection 216285;  sows,  Darkness  of 
Fairview  504608,  and  On's  Darkness 
504610.    Thes«  hogs,  Mr.  Kemp  says, 


are  good  enough  to  go  in  any  company, 
even  the  Panama-Pacific  Fair,  with  a 
good  show  of  winning.  They  certainly 
are  as  royally  bred  as  they  make  them. 
There  are  seven  champions  in  the 
breeding  not  very  far  back. 

I  also  purchased  a  young  male  of 
Pfander  and  son  of  Iowa,  that  was 
sired  by  old  A.  Wonder,  the  boar  that 
the  large  type  breeder's  all  take  their 
hats  off  to,  and  out  of  a  Giantess  sow, 
that  will  be  heard  from  later,  if  noth- 
ing happens  to  him. 

This  lot,  and  those  that  I  bought  of 
Winn,  together  with  the  first  prize 
gilts  at  Sacramento,  last  year,  should 
put  me  in  the  hog  business  in  good 
shape. — W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

[We  see  no  reason  why  the  breeders 
of  swine  in  California  could  not  pro- 
fitably hold  futurity  shows,  the  same 
as  the  California  Jersey  breeders  are 
expecting  to  hold  from  now  on.  In  the 
East  the  futurity  show  is  meeting  with 
great  success,  among  all  classes  of 
live  stock.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
have  other  breeders'  views  on  the  sub- 
ject.— Editor.] 


GREEN  SCUM  IN  TANKS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  W.  D.  Guthrie.] 

That  our  stock  may  have  clean, 
wholesome  water  to  drink,  we  should 
see  that  our  watering  troughs  and 
tanks  are  kept  clean.  Ordinarily, 
scrubbing  out  every  two  weeks  will 
keep  them  in  good  shape. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  tanks  the 
filthiest  is  the  green  scum.  It  grows 
wherever  water  stand  or  moves  slow- 
ly. Thus  we  find  it  growing  in  the 
basins  around  artesian  wells. 

Green  scum  is  really  a  low  kind  of 
water-plant  and  may  be  readily  killed 
by  dissolving  in  the  water  of  the  tank 
or  basin  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vit- 
riol in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
every  750  gallons  of  water.  Copper 
sulphate  used  in  the  proportions  men- 
tioned will  not  injure  stock  of  any 
kind;  neither  is  it  injurious  to  human 
beings. 

Unslaked  lime  has  also  proved  a 
good  medium  by  which  the  trouble- 
some green  scum  may  be  removed. 
One  quart  of  unslaked  lime  to  every 
500  gallons  of  water  has  been  used 
with  success.  Lime-water  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  stock. 

Wm.  Bond,  of  Newark,  paid  this 
office  a  visit  last  week  at  which  time 
he  informed  us  that  be  will  hold  a 
dispersion  sale  of  his  registered  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Percheron  horses  dur- 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BRREDERS    AND    IMPORTERS  OP 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
KS  New   Montgomery  Street, 
Saa  Fraaelae*. 


Quality  Berkshire 

Oak  Grove  Berkshlres  are  now 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
boars  and  can  offer  yon  almost  any 
breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshlres 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  set  bet- 
ter ones. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


ing  the  latter  part  of  August.  Mr. 
Bond  has  spent  many  years  in  care- 
fully breeding  up  these  herds  and 
states  that  he  expects  the  stock  to 
meet  with  a  heavy  demand  by  stock- 
men generally,  throughout  the  State. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEIN  BtJLLS,  from  one  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Herd  headed  by  Hartog 
Pontiac  48823-Rowena  Maid  Mutual 
46304.  Address  Superintendent  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  Whittier,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa,- 
Cal. 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Fisk,  Davis,  Cal. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  Cal.— High-class  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


30  HEAD  imported  registered  Ayrshire 
Dairy  Cattle,  young  healthy  stock, 
cows  now  being  milked,  F.  H. 
Howell,  Pittsburg,  Cal. 


STRATFORD  DAIRY  FARM  will  sell 
80  acres  good  alfalfa  land  or  trade 
for  registered  Holsteins.  T.  J.  Gil- 
kerson,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holstein  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steins. Pontiac  bull  calves.  M. 
Holdridge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively, 
Tuberculin  tested.  Linwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott,  Moorland 
Farm,  Milpitas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
stein cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Box 
S8,  Visalia,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for 
sale.  D.  F.  Conant,  R.  5,  Box  64, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


N.    H.    LOCKE    CO.,    Lockeford,   CaL — 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.    Pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cattle.    Los  Banos,  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Reg- 
istered Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  yean 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 


SWINE. 


REG.  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  for  sale 
from  our  prize-winning  stock — the 
prolific  kind.  Both  LARGE  AND 
MEDIUM  TYPE.  Either  sex.  Price 
$12.50  up.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  W.  A  Young, 
Lodi,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Entire  herd  of  Registered 
Duroc-Jersey  swine;  young  boars  and 
gilts,  two  to  seven  months.  Also 
four  fine  brood  sows,  including  first- 
prize  sow  at  State  Fair,  1913.  All 
guaranteed  to  please.  Write  or  call. 
H.  S.  Van  Vlear,  R.  2,  Lodi,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
FOR  SALE — Excellent  individuals  of 
the  best  breeding;  good  feet  and 
plenty  of  bone;  ready  for  use;  farm- 
ers' prices;  mail  orders  guaranteed 
satisfactory.  A.  H.  Brinton,  Wood- 
land. 

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bene  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Gish, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  CaL 

BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vate CaL 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINX 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State. 
$30  p.     M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE — All 
from  premium  stock.  C.  D.  Conway, 
Lakeport,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Ohio. 

TAMWORTHS.  The  finest  bacon  hoc 
All  ages  for  sale.  Cottle  &  Hobson 
Co.,  Amsterdam,  CaL 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browi- 
lng,  Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINI! 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  CaL 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M.  Henry, 
Farmington. 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings. 
Llndquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  Breeder  of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  CaL 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.  A  Stowe. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  3reeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal. 

HEREFORDS  —  Gay  Lad  6th  heade 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshires.  Ramboull- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  CaL     Breeder  of 
!     French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

jCHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambou'llets.    Hanford.  Gal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hoga. 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Paicines,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience. 

:    JS01-S-5  So.  Main  St.,  Loa  Aagelea. 
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ALFALFA  VS.  GRAIN  HAY 
FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
know  if  alfalfa  hay  has  a  greater  feed 
value  for  milch  cows  than  grain  hay? 
This  year  grain  hay  is  so  cheap  that 
it  would  be  about  the  same  cost  to  me 
as  alfalfa,  as  the  alfalfa  hay  must  be 
shipped  here.  Does  alfalfa  hay  re- 
quire a  rough  stock  hay  to  be  fed  with 
it?  I  feed  as  a  mash  food,  rolled  bar- 
ley, bran  with  some  linseed  meal.  Now 
I  can  buy  volunteer  hay  for  $6  a  ton 
while  alfalfa  will  cost  me  $S  per  ton. 
Which  to  your  idea  would  be  the  bet- 
ter?— H.  W.,  Sonoma. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.   F.   W.  WOLL. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  the  better  hay  to  buy 
and  feed  to  dairy  cows  at  prices  given; 
first,  because  it  will  furnish  more  val- 
uable food  materials  per  ton  than  will 
oat  or  barley  hay,  and  second,  because 
cows  relish  it  better  and  would  be 
likely  to  give  a  larger  flow  of  milk  on 
it  than  on  grain  hay,  pound  for  pound. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  6plint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrainea  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
_Xvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  eatlstoctlon.   Price  SI  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dniKgists  or  sent  by  ex- 
press,  charires  [•aid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tirsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland.  0. 


FIGURE  barn-work  costs 
in  wages,  hard  work, 
time,   energy,  for  on* 
year!    Divide  it  by  twol 
That's  what  happens 
when  you  put  Star  Barn 
Equipment  on  the  job. 
It's  going  to  pay  you  to 
look  this  up.    All  it  will 
Cost  you  is  the  trouble  of 
writing.  Send  thiscoupon 
to-day  for  all  the  facts  per- 
taining to  labor-saving 

STAR 

Barn  Equipment 

Stalls.  Stanchions 
and  Litter  Carriers 

Star  Barn  Equipment  Is  abso- 
lutely in  a  class  by  itself  because 
of  patented  time  and  labor-saving 
features  not  found  elsewhere. 

Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  built  in  Units 
— stalls  grow  with  herds.  Keeps  animals  lined 
up  to  gutter  by  new  and  vastly  more  practical 
method  —  instantly  adjustable  to  all  cow -sizes 
— more  comfort  for  cows — less  work  for  men. 

Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  are  speed- 
iest, easiest  raising  and  lowering  and  most  dur* 
able  labor  savers  on  market.  Proved  hy  hundreds 
of  tests.  Roller  Bearing  throughout.  Swing- 
ing Room  clears  barnyard  of  all  obstructions. 

^    Our  instructive  cat- 
alog explaining  alL 
■BssBBBBBaissM       Let  us  send  It 

Write  your  name  here. 

Name   

Address   

Clip  out  and  send  today. 
PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO. 
Dairy  Outfitters) 
rimy  St.,  San  Frssclsco 


FREE 


A  liberal  supply  of  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances (protein)  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  feeding  dairy  cows;  a  ton 
of  alfalfa  will  furnish  210  lbs.  of  di- 
gestible protein,  against  114  lbs.  in  a 
ton  of  barley  hay,  and  94  lbs.  in  a  ton 
of  oat  hay.  At  the  same  time  the 
amounts  of  other  digestible  compon- 
ents contained  in  alfalfa  are  as  high 
or  higher  than  grain  hay. 

With  the  concentrates  fed  the  cows 
there  will  be  a  further  advantage  in 
feeding  alfalfa,  in  that  the  high-priced 
linseed  meal  can  be  replaced  by  rolled 
barley  or  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  these. 
The  cows  need  not  be  fed  as  much  con- 
centrated feed  with  alfalfa,  if  this  is 
of  good  quality,  as  with  the  grain  hay, 
and  in  the  case  given  the  allowance  of 
concentrates  may  be  reduced  to  three 
to  six  pounds  per  head  daily,  according 
to  the  production  of  the  cows,  provided 
the  quality  of  the  alfalfa  hay  is  fairly 
good.  The  more  hay  the  cows  eat,  at 
the  price  given,  the  cheaper  the  ration 
will  be,  for  a  good  grade  of  alfalfa  hay 
is  worth  one-half  as  much  as  concen- 
trates, weight  for  weight,  in  feeding 
dairy  cows,  and  concentrates  are  worth 
considerably  over  $1G  a  ton,  even  the 
cheapest  of  them.  Barley  is  an  excel- 
lent food  for  dairy  cows  fed  alfalfa 
hay,  and  a  mixture  of  barley,  and  mid- 
dlings, in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one  by  weight,  will  give  better  results 
and  prove  cheaper  than  either  barley 
alone,  or  barley  and  wheat  bran,  with 
alfalfa  as  sole  roughage. 

University  Farm,  Davis. 


VETERINARY  QUESTIONS. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 


TREATMENT  FOR  BULL. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  2M:-year- 
old  bull  who  seems  to  have  run  out. 
He  has  served  some  cows  three  or  four 
times,  but  does  not  get  them  with  calf. 
Can  anything  be  done  for  him? 
Would  absolute  rest  or  any  kind  of 
feeding  bring  him  back? — J.  H.  R., 
Ripon. 

Treatment  seems  of  little  use.  I 
would  recommend  rest,  good  feed,  and 
isolation  for  several  weeks.  Such  ani- 
mals are  very  expensive  to  keep. 


CANCER  OR  LUMPY  JAW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  a  small  bonelike  growth  on  her 
lower  jaw.  Seems  more  like  hard 
gristle  and  a  little  tender.  The  growth 
is  not  lengthwise  of  the  jawbone,  but 
sticks  straight  out,  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If 
you  know  what  it  is,  please  give  rem- 
edy.— Subscriber,  Lompoc. 

This  may  be  a  boal  cancer  or  it 
may  be  lumpy  jaw.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  iodine  treatment  if  It  is 
lumpy  jaw. 


COWS  AND  MORNING  GLORY. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me 
through  your  Press  if  morning-glory 
is  injurious  to  a  milk  cow. — W.  S.  M., 
Concord. 

[We  have  never  seen  nor  heard  any- 
thing which  indicated  that  it  is.  What 
are  readers  observations? — Editor.] 


"People  turn  pale  when  they  faint, 
don't  they?"  asked  a  lawyer  who  was 
severely  cross-examining  and  badger- 
ing a  witness. 

"No,  not  always." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of  faint- 
ing where  the  party  did  not  turn 
pale?" 

"Yes,  sir." 


HO  LSTEIN-FRIE  SI  AN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies,  we  are  offering  for  sale  at 
a  sacrifice  5  Service  Bulls.  Also  a  few  bull  calves,  seven  months 
and  under. 


Price  on  application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc. 


DOS  PALOS,  CAL. 


Colony  Farm  Dairy. 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built   to   Suit   All   Uses   and  Users. 

Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  "K-T"  Irrigation  System 

— is  recognized  by  the  leading  irrigation  au- 
thorities as  the  most  practical,  efficient  and 
economical  means  of  irrigating.    The  "K-T"  gates 
and  valves  give  you  absolute  control  of  the  water 
at  all  times.    The  "K-T"  System  eliminates  the  fearful  losses 
resulting  from 

EVAPORATION,  SEEPAGE  AND  CHOKED  DITCHES 
— as  well  as  all  other  disadvantages  incident  to  the  use  of 
out-of-date  irrigation  methods. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  save  time,  money,  land  and 

labor — overcoming  your  irrigation  troubles  for  all  time  bv 

installing  the  "K-T"  System.  * 
Write  today  for  the  Eighth  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book, 
or  for  nny  particular  Information  you  require  on 
^f-^-,  the  subject  of  irrigation.    It  will  coat  you  nothing. 


'Did  you  ever  see  such  a  case?" 
Yes,  sir." 
'When?" 


"About  a  year  ago." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"  'Twas  a  negro,  sir." 
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Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess 
by  Susan  Swatsgood.] 

Wisdom  is  the  main  thing  in  raising 
children,  and  so  few  parents  use  it 
in  the  important  and  critical  times 
of  their  children's  lives  that  one  al- 
most wonders  if  it  is  not  an  obsolete 
principle  in  these  days. 

The  wise  parent  will  begin  in  early 
youth  to  cultivate  a  love  of  pets  in 
children  that  are  to  be  raised  on  the 
farm.  Certain  religious  men  say, 
"Give  me  the  child  until  he  is  ten 
years  old,  then  you  may  have  him." 
These  men  are  wise;  they  know  that 
first  impressions  on  the  plastic  mind 
of  children  are  lasting  and  are  never 
entirely  lost,  no  matter  under  what 
conditions  of  life  the  child  is  put  in. 
So  in  youth  is  the  time  to  sow  the 
seed  for  this  love  of  pets  that  will 
have  the  power,  if  rightly  cultivated, 
to  hold  the  boys  and  girls  to  farm  life. 

Guinea  pigs  or  rabbits  can  be  left 
for  the  boys  in  suburban  or  village 
homes  to  raise;  they  do  not  need 
much  room,  and  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions can  be  kept  in  very  small  places. 
But  the  farm  boy  and  girl  who  can 
have  more  room  and  feed  will  want 
something  that  enjoys  and  does  well 
under  those  conditions.  I  know  one 
boy  that  makes  money,  and  what  is 
better  is  in  the  making  of  an  enthu- 
siastic horticulturist  for  the  good  of 
the  State,  by  practicing  on  a  few  bulbs 
and  plants  his  mother  gave  him  to 
plant  in  a  small  patch  of  ground.  If 
he  keeps  on  he  may  be  another  Bur- 
bank,  for  he  has  a  dozen  colors  of 
flowers  now  from  his  first  start.  And 
when  visitors  come  to  the  farm,  they 
are  shown  the  experimental  grounds 
of  the  boy  and  generally  leave  him 
an  order  for  a  few  bulbs  or  plants. 

Bantams  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 
—Another  thing  the  farm  boy  can  do 
well,  if  the  taste  is  cultivated  early, 
is  to  raise  bantams.  These  little  pets 
require  shade  and  care,  but  they  more 
than  pay  for  both  in  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Unlike  most  chickens,  bantams  love 
to  be  petted,  it  is  natural  to  them, 
and  they  will  follow  a  person  who 
pets  them,  eat  from  their  hands,  jump 
on  their  shoulder,  and  do  lots  of  little 
stunts  if  trained  to  it.  In  the  old 
days  bantams  were  just  "banties," 
there  being  no  particular  attention 
paid  to  them  until  Sir  John  Seabright 
originated  his  two  beautiful  varieties, 
the  Silver  and  Golden  Seabright.  Then 
others  began  to  pay  attention,  until 
now  there  are  almost  as  many  vari- 
eties of  bantams  as  there  are  larger 
breeds.  Then,  too,  the  shows  have 
helped  to  interest  people  in  these  lit- 
tle pets,  but  so  far  the  shows  have  not 
done  justice  to  them,  for  while  charg- 
ing the  same  entry  fee,  at  many  of 
the  shows  they  exclude  them  from  the 
cups  and  prize  money.  To  me  this 
smacks  of  injustice,  though  it  is  all 
right  if  the  entry  fee  is  in  proportion 
to  the  awards  offered. 

A  good  many  business  men  take  up 
bantams  as  a  means  of  relaxation, 
and  enjoy  them  beyond  all  comparison 
of  cost  of  feeding  and  housing. 

Not  Hard  to  Raise. — There  appears 
to  be  a  very  general  idea  that  ban- 
tams are  hard  to  raise,  but  they  are 
not  so  at  all.  The  two  chief  require- 
ments for  successful  raising  of  ban- 
tams are  warmth  and  cleanliness. 
They  must  be  kept  free  from  lice,  or 
the  little  things  will  die  sure.  Some 
advise  greasing  the  chicks'  heads  as 


soon  as  hatched,  but  that  is  entirely 
wrong.  If  the  chicks  are  to  be  raised 
with  bantam  hens,  or  any  small  hen, 
care  must  be  taken  that  she  is  strict- 
ly clean  to  begin  with,  then  keep  her 
clean  by  dusting  once  a  week.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  dip  a  hen,  if  in  any 
doubt  about  her  being  clean;  dipping 
gets  everything,  while  some  odd  ones 
may  get  away  from  powder.  If  the 
hen  is  dipped,  it  is  safer  to  use  either 
Kreso  Dip  No.  1  or  a  tablespoonful 
of  Creolin  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water 
will  answer.  This  dip  does  not  dis- 
color the  plumage,  even  of  white  birds, 
and  is  a  sure  cure  for  lice,  mites,  and 
ticks.  Another  thing  is  that  bantam 
eggs  should  never  be  given  to  a  big 
heavy  hen  to  incubate;  choose  a  small 
quiet  hen  and  see  that  she  is  clean 
and  that  the  nest  is  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  then  you  need  not  fear  but 
the  fertile  eggs  will  hatch.  The  chicks 
can  be  raised  by  hand  better  than 
with  hens  really,  and  you  get  vastly 
more  pleasure  from  them.  If  you  ac- 
custom them  to  one  place  to  nest, 
they  can  be  turned  out  during  the  day 
and  will  come  home  to  roost  as  sure 
as  they  live,  but  it  is  safer  to  train 
them  first  to  pick  around  where  you 
want  them  to  stay.  If  there  is  a  row 
of  cabbage  plants  near,  they  will  run 
under  the  plants  without  doing  a  bit 
of  mischief,  keeping  off  the  plant  lice 
and  growing  fat  on  them. 

Breeding  Yards.— In  mating  up  al- 
ways use  the  strongest  and  most  vig- 
orous males  and  do  not  try  to  get 
them  too  small,  for  many  of  the 
breeds  lose  their  shape  or  type  when 
bred  too  small.  August  is  a  good 
month  for  hatching  bantams  for  show 
purposes,  as  they  will  keep  the  color 
better  than  those  hatched  in  the  spring 
months. 

Feed  just  like  you  would  other 
chicks,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  as 
they  take  on  fat  readily.  Corn  should 
be  avoided  until  they  have  attained 
size. 

During  the  hot  days  both  old  and 
young  stock  should  be  provided  with 
shade,  either  natural  or  artificial.  A 
few  rows  of  sunflowers,  or  even  garden 
vegetables,  will  shelter  bantams,  for 
they  love  to  go  along  and  pick  off  the 
insects,  and  they  do  it  so  quietly  you 
never  know  where  they  are  unless  you 
call  them. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  flock  of 
Barred  Rocks  that  have  been  healthy 
until  this  summer.  They  seem  to  get 
very  thin  and  light  all  at  once  and 
then  die  suddenly.  We  fed  Kaffir  corn 
till  lately,  now  I  give  them  a  bran 
mash  twice  a  day. — P.  W.,  Exeter. 

Whenever  you  have  a  case  of  a  hen 
going  light  all  at  once  and  dying, 
there  should  be  an  investigation  right 
then.    Your  feed   is   certainly  light 


enough  to  cause  the  hens  to  go  light. 
A  bran  mash  twice  a  day,  or  even  Kaf- 
fir corn,  unless  the  hens  had  a  good 
grass  range,  is  not  sufficient  for  hens 
— there  must  be  more  of  a  variety. 
Both  of  these  feeds  are  good  of  them- 
selves, but  it  is  too  narrow  a  diet  to 
preserve  health  and  strength.  The 
symptoms  you  give  point  to  tubercu- 
losis. If  I  were  you  I  would  make 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  next 
hen  that  dies  and  see  what  condition 
the  lungs  are  in.  It  may  be  just  plain 
poverty  that  ails  your  birds,  and  the 
remedy  would  be  to  clean  up  all  dirty 
litter  and  improve  the  diet  by  adding 
some  grain  and  a  little  beef  scrap  and 
barley  meal  to  the  bran  mash.  Also 
give  them  one  teaspoonful,  in  a  quart 
of  mash  moistened  but  not  wet,  of  the 
following  tonic:  Iron  sulphate,  1 
ounce;  calcium  phosphate,  8  ounces; 
fenugreek,  4  ounces;  black  pepper,  2 
ounces;  table  salt,  1  ounce;  ground 
gentian  root,  2  ounces.  Mix  all  the 
powders  together  dry,  and  feed  in 
mash  as  directed.  All  fowls  that  die 
of  anything  so  suspicious  as  "going 
light"  should  be  cremated,  not  buried. 
And  all  droppings  should  be  carried 
far  enough  away  from  the  others  to 
insure  safety  and  mixed  with  the 
earth.  After  everything  is  cleared  up, 
spray  the  runs  with  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
infectant and  keep  clean. 

Poultry  Ticks. — An  inquiry  for  a 
remedy  for  poultry  ticks  was  answered 
by  mail,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  but 
in  order  that  others  may  know  what 
to  do  it  is  given  here.  To  clean  the 
houses  and  ground  of  ticks  requires 
a  good  strong  disinfectant  and  the  will 
to  use  it.  Kreso  Dip  No.  1,  obtained 
either  at  feed  or  drug  stores,  and  used 
strong  will  do  the  work.  Or  take  one 
quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  three 
gallons  of  crude  oil,  and  spray  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  buildings,  un- 
der the  sills  and  in  the  ground  around 
them,  if  you  have  to  turn  the  build- 
ings over  to  do  it.  Then  dip  the  hens 
in  a  solution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  and 
warm  water,  or  take  Creolin  and  use 
a  tablespoonful  to  the  gallon  and  dip 
the  hens  over  head,  see  that  the  feath- 
ers are  well  soaked,  then  set  them  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Grease  the  ends 
of  the  perches  and  underneath  with 
tallow  and  beeswax — or  grafting  wax 
will  do.  This  is  to  prevent  the  ticks 
from  crawling  onto  the  hens  again  if 
any  survive.  A  soft  grafting  wax  is 
fine,  but  it  must  be  soft  or  they  can 
crawl  over  it. 


GODSEND  TO  POULTRYMEN 

I  absolutely  guarantee  that  no 
Insect  will  stay  on  my 

Vermin-Proof  Roosts  and  Nests 

(Patent  applied  for) 

Nor  on  the  fowls  that  roost  on  them. 


Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 


O.  H.  GREENE,  Fallon,  Nev. 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  leghorn  strain  we 
have  been  working  up  for  20  years.  Write 
today  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  special 
low  prices  for  the  next  three  months.  These  chicks  will  make  heavy  winter  layer*. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  tret  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent  profits 
THE  BIHN  HATCHERY  Largest  in  the  WorM.   Capacity  165.000  Chicks  PETALUMA,  CAL 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTOR. 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if.  carried  weekly  for  one 
year,  2%c  per  word. 


BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS — Will  sell  a  few 
thoroughbred  Mottled  Ancona  cock- 
erels; fine  next  season  breeders; 
prices  reasonable.  James  Harper, 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS  —  White  Rock. 
Black  Minorca,  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  All  high-class  stock. 
Send  for  booklet  of  prices.  Mahajo 
Farm,  P.  O.  Box  697,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H  Vod- 
den,  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal.   


SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY. 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
ings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2  per  15; 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord.  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandlni  Ave., 
Riverside.  Cal.   

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  *6  per 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Tupper,  Ceres. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.)  

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 

LUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Francisco. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves'  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything you  need   for   stock  and 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1004  J.  St.  Sacramento. 


RID  YOUR  CHICKENS  OP 
LICE  and  MITES 


BY  USING 


KILLAMITE 

25c— 50c— $1.00  Postpaid 

WEST  COAST 
SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

In  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  In 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COULSON  CO.,  Petnlnnia,  Cal. 
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Tfip  modem 
stove  for 
the  farm 


A  good  oil  stove  cooks  just  as  well  as  a 
wood  or  coal  range — and  does  it  quicker  and 
cheaper.  It  saves  your  time  and  strength — for 
there's  no  wood,  coal  or  ashes  to  lug.  The 


^    New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 


i 


burns  kerosene— the  clean,  cheap,  easily-handled 
fuel.  Its  blue  flame  gives  an  intense  heat  and 
you  can  regulate  it  to  any  degree  you  want- 
just  like  a  gas  range.  It  doesn't  smoke— nor 
taint  the  food*  An  ideal  summer  stove  because 
it  doesn't  over-heat  the  kitchen.  Many  use  it 
the  year  'round.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  school  for  boys  in  which  a  military  system  of  government,  and  military 
methods  of  physical  training  and  moral  discipline  are  used  for  building 
up  the  character.  For  twenty-four  years  these  methods  have  been  re- 
markably effective  in  awakening  and  calling  into  exercise  the  moral 
powers  of  the  boy  and  are  of  great  value  in  preparing  him  for  the  sterner 
duties  of  life  when  he  leaves  school.  A  thorough  high  school  course. 
Commercial  branches.  Separate  Junior  School  for  younger  boys.  Open- 
air  symnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Fully  accredited  to  the  universities. 
U.  S.  Army  Officer.  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery.  For  catalog 
address   ARTHUR  CROSBY,  A.M..  D.D..  Ileailmnxter,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

25th  year  begins  Aug.  18.  1914. 


The  Home  Circle. 


SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS  IN 
CANNING. 

[By  J.  P.  Zavaxla  of  Berkeley,  at  the 
Fruit    Growers'    Convention    at  the 
University  Farm.] 

In  general  the  heavy  losses  that 
sometimes  occur  in  a  canning 
plant  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dif- 
ferent manipulations  involved  in  the 
process  of  canning  are  improperly  per- 
formed. 

The  operations  of  canning  as  per- 
formed at  home  are  in  all  cases  easier 
than  those  employed  in  a  large  plant. 
Nevertheless  it  sometimes  happens 
that  canning  at  home  becomes  a  little 
difficult  and  consequently  the  damage 
of  the  home  canned  goods  soon  takes 
place.  If  we  analyze  the  different 
factors  that  intervene  in  the  decom- 
position of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables we  will  find  that  the  most  im- 
portant are  as  follows: 

1.  Use  of  unfit  raw  material. 

2.  Use  of  unfit  cans  and  glass  jars. 

3.  Carelessness  in  the  matter  of 
cleanness. 

4.  Over-filling  of  the  cans. 

5.  Carelessness  in  the  matter  of  seal- 
ing the  cans. 

6.  Carelessness  in  the  matter  of 
cooking  the  cans. 

These  factors  will  be  discussed  in 
an  ample  and  simple  manner  so  to 
give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  in- 
fluence that  they  exert  in  the  can- 
ning industry. 

By  unfit  raw  material  we  mean  those 
fruits  or  vegetables  which  due  to  one 
reason  or  another  are  partially  de- 
composed. The  decomposition  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  due  to  the  action 
of  very  small  organisms  which  can  be 
classed  into  three  groups: 

a.  Molds. 

b.  Yeasts. 

c.  Bacteria. 

The  effects  of  these  organisms  upon 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  become  more 
noticeable  when  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature conditions  favor  their  growth, 
and  also  when  the  decayed  portions 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  sound  raw  material. 

These  facts  considered  in  their  true 
value  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  making  a  very  careful 
selection  of  the  raw  material  before 
it  is  canned.  This  operation  is  very 
simple,  and  it  certainly  pays  to  have 
it  done  as  well  as  possible,  for  it  will 
help  the  canner  a  great  deal  in  obtain- 
ing a  better  looking  product  and  also 
of  long  keeping  qualities.  An  opera- 
tion that  should  be  always  performed 
is  the  blanching  of  the  raw  material 
before  it  is  delivered  to  the  canner. 
In  this  way  we  will  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  product. 
The  blanching  can  be  done  by  using  a 
tank  filled  with  hot  water  or  any 
other  thing  fitted  for  that  purpose,  in 
which  the  raw  material  should  be  sub- 
merged for  a  few  minutes  with  the  aid 
of  a  basket. 

The  use  of  unfit  cans  and  glass  jars 
is  a  point  which  every  canner  must 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  making  of  tin  cans  has  improv- 
ed right  along  since  the  beginning  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  improvement  we  find  that  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  in- 
dustry is  the  making  of  sanitary 
enameled  cans. 

The  reason  why  these  cans  are  called 
sanitary  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
use  of  a  very  small  amount  of  lead 


in  the  sealing  operations.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  method  of  making  cans 
may  not  be  doubted.  The  danger  of 
poisoning  effects  due  to  the  action  of 
salts  of  lead  has  been  minimized  to 
such  an  extent  that  now  it  is  of  little 
consequence. 

The  inspection  of  the  cans  before 
they  are  sealed  is  an  operation  which 
by  no  means  should  be  neglected.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  machinery 
used  for  making  the  cans  will  reach 
such  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
matter  of  seaming  that  no  allowances 
will  be  necessary  for  leaks  due  to  im- 
perfection on  the  side  seaming  of  the 
cans.  But  as  long  as  this  matter  re- 
mains to  be  solved  the  inspection  of 
the  cans  to  which  we  referred  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph  should  be  accomplish- 
ed before  the  cans  are  filled  with  fruit 
if  saving  of  money  and  time  is  the 
aim  of  the  canner.  The  glass  jars 
used  in  canning  should  be  in  all  cases 
free  of  cracks  which  in  time  will  break 
due  to  lack  of  care  in  the  matter  of 
handling  them  or  to  differences  in 
temperature.  The  rubbers  should  be 
new  and  caps  should  bo  sound  and  well 
fitting. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  different  steps  involved  in  the 
operations  of  canning  is  that  of  the 
hygenic  conditions  under  which  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
accomplished.  The  raw  material  after 
it  is  cut  in  pieces  for  instance  has  to 
be  thoroughly  washed.  In  this  way  we 
will  secure  a  better  looking  product 
especially  when  glass  jars  are  used. 
Besides  this  by  using  water  of  good 
quality  in  the  operation  of  washing 
the  fruit  before  it  is  canned,  the  num- 
ber of  organisms  that  usually  come 
in  contact  with  the  raw  material  will 
be  decreased  thereby  facilitating  the 
preservation  of  the  fruit.  Fruit  that 
drops  on  the  floor  should  never  be  put 
in  cans  before  it  is  washed.  The  cans 
and  glass  jars  before  being  filled  with 
fruit  should  be  carefully  washed.  The 
tables  used  for  cutting  the  fruit,  and 
also  all  the  outfit  used  in  the  opera- 
tions of  canning  should  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible. 

The  cans  and  glass  jars  should  be 
filled  with  fruit  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  syrup  and 
also  to  facilitate  the  sealing  of  them. 
If  the  cans  are  over-filled  the  opera- 
tions of  capping  are  made  difficult  es- 
pecially when  it  is  done  by  hand.  Be- 
sides this,  the  danger  of  putting  the 
fruit  in  contact  with  the  acid  and 
solder  used  for  sealing  is  increased. 

The  operation  of  sealing  the  cans  is 
an  important  one,  and  the  canner 
should  take  plenty  of  time  to  secure 
a  good  sealing.  When  the  sealing  of 
the  cans  is  done  by  hand  it  requires 
the  aid  of  experienced  hands.  Other- 
wise small  openings  may  be  left  and 
therefore  the  action  of  the  sterilizing 
bath  will  be  of  a  little  value. 

The  last  step  in  the  canning  opera- 
tions is  the  cooking  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. This  operation  can  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  this  industry.  If  the  steri- 
lizing process  is  neglected  the  whole 
season's  pack  will  be  lost,  no  matter 
how  careful  the  preceding  operations 
have  been  accomplished.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  cooking  of  the  fruit  it  is 
necessary  to  have  it  classified  accord- 
ing to  degree  of  ripeness.  If  this 
operation  is  carefully  done,  much  of 
troubles  connected  with  the  cooking 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  water 
used  for  cooking  should  always  be 
kept  at  the  boiling  point.  The  length 
of  time  that  the  raw  material  should 


be  cooked  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  raw  material  itself. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to 
try  to  state  definite  figures  to  be  used 
in  the  process  of  cooking,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  vary  from  one 
day  to  another.  Then  the  best  way 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
right  time  of  cooking  is  by  making 
several  tests  during  the  day's  run. 

The  heat  penetrability  while  cooking 
the  fruit  varies  with  the  kind  of  fruits 
used,  with  the  length  of  time,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  cooking  bath  and 
finally  with  the  concentration  of  the 
syrup.  By  heat  penetrability  is  meant 
the  time  required  to  register  at  the 
center  of  the  can  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature. The  higher  the  temperature 
registered  at  the  center  of  the  can 
after  certain  period  of  cooking  the 
less  the  danger  of  getting  spoiled  cans 
after  this  operation  is  done.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  follow  in  order  to 
know  when  the  fruit  is  thoroughly 
cooked  is  by  testing  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  a  can.  If  they  show  the 
same  appearance  in  color  and  also  the 
same  degree  of  hardness  it  will  prove 
that  they  have  received  the  right  time 


of  cooking.  If  the  fruit  has  been  cook- 
ed during  thirteen  minutes  and  its  ap- 
pearance does  not  show  any  sign  of 
damage  due  to  an  excess  of  cooking  it 
would  be  advisable  to  prolong  the  cook- 
ing two  or  three  minutes  more,  provid- 
ing this  increase  in  the  time  of  cook- 
ing would  do  no  harm  to  the  product. 
In  this  way  the  probability  of  getting 
swelled  cans  due  to  under  processing 
will  be  less  and  financial  results  there- 
fore better. 

The  previous  discussion  deals  with 
the  practical  methods  of  minimizing 
spoilage.  A  few  words  regarding  the 
"germs"  that  cause  spoilage  after  can- 
ning may  be  of  interest. 

Later  Troubles. — In  general  organ- 
isms that  occur  in  spoiled  cans  of 
fruits  differ  from  those  in  spoiled  cans 
of  vegetables  by  being  more  easily 
killed  by  heating.  The  organisms  in 
spoiled  fruit  are  principally  yeasts 
and  molds  all  killed  below  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  Those  in 
swelled  cans  of  peas,  asparagus,  etc., 
are  usually  of  types  of  bacteria  killed 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water  and 
hence  require  heating  under  steam 
pressure.    Their  resistance  is  due  to 
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formation  of  bacterial  spores  or 
"seeds"  which  are  very  hard  to  kill. 
If  these  are  in  the  cans  or  on  the  vege- 
tables, etc.,  they  will  multiply  in  the 
cans  and  spoil  the  vegetables  it  the 
temperature  has  been  insufficient  or 
the  time  too  short. 

Fruits  contain  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
acids  that  aid  in  sterilization  or  kill- 
ing the  germs  by  heat,  vegetables  are 
usually  almost  free  from  appreciable 
amounts  of  acid  making  sterilization 
for  this  reason  difficult. 

These  facts  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  extra  precautions  in  steri- 
lizing vegetables  and  why  fruits  are 
easily  sterilized.  It  also  explains  why 
spoilage  of  fruit  is  usually  due  to 
leaks  through  which  yeasts,  etc.,  gain 
entrance  while  swelling  is  often  due 
not  to  leaks,  but  to  growth  of  bacteria 
that  were  sealed  up  in  the  cans  and 
survived  cooking. 

In  sterilizing  fruit  then,  one  of  the 
principal  aims  of  cooking  will  be  sim- 
ply to  render  the  fruit  palatable  and 
of  the  proper  texture;  if  this  is  ac- 
complished at  the  boiling  temperature 
the  yeasts,  molds  and  bacteria  on  the 
fruit  will  be  killed.  If  spoilage  then 
results  it  means  defective  and  leaky 
containers.  Vegetables  on  the  other 
hand  because  of  the  resistant  bacteria 
spores,  must  be  cooked  under  pressure, 
not  with  the  idea  of  cooking  or  render- 
ing them  palatable,  primarily  but  with 
the  idea  of  killing  the  bacteria  that 
cause  swelling,  and  souring.  If  pres- 
sure cookers  are  not  available  for  vege- 
tables, repeated  sterilization  at  212°, 
the  boiling  point  of  water  may  be 
used;  that  is  three  heatings  on  three 
successive  days. 

The  time  between  each  heating  al- 
lows the  bacterial  spores  to  sprout  and 
when  young  they  are  very  easily  killed. 
Hence  if  the  spores  have  survived  the 
first  heating  they  will  sprout  between 
the  first  and  second  heating  or  second 
and  third,  and  can  then  be  killed  at 
212°. 

By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  stated 
spoilage  is  due  chiefly  to  the  action 
of  "germs"  or  small  living  organisms 
that  decompose  the  canned  goods. 
Their  activity  is  favored  by  the  follow- 
ing factors:  six  defects  mentioned  at 
the  opening  of  this  paper.  The  meth- 
ods of  keeping  down  spoilage  consist  in 
avoiding  or  controlling  the  above  con- 
ditions. 


Our  Young  Folks 


Alma's  Picnic. 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GREEN  UNCOLORED  JAl'AN  TEA 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 


"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  Sl.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF   P  U.R  E  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TtGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO. 

II2-A  MARKET  STREET        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

2538  Channlng  Way,  Berkeley 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request.  27th 
year  begins  Aug.  18,  1914. 

MISS  MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


Wedding  Invitations  and  An- 
nouncements, engraved  sta- 
tionery for  all  occasions,  high 
class  letterheads  and  pam- 
phlet printing  and  designing. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

FRED   W.   KNIGHT  A  CO., 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 


Alma  had  never  been  on  a  picnic, 
picnics  not  being  the  fashion  in  her 
part  of  the  town.  But,  when  she  wan- 
dered up  to  the  other  part  that  morn- 
ing, and  saw  the  four-horse  wagon 
hitched  in  the  public  square,  its  bot- 
tom covered  with  hay  and  the  horses 
gayly  bedecked,  she  knew  perfectly 
what  it  meant.  She  had  seen  such 
wagons  go  by  her  door  on  other  holi- 
day mornings,  crowded  with  laughing 
girls  and  boys  bound  for  the  Cool 
Spring  Woods,  three  miles  out  of 
town. 

She  had  never  been  to  Cool  Spring 
Woods  either,  but  she  fancied  that, 
from  its  name,  it  must  be  a  very  at- 
tractive place  indeed.  Town  today 
was  very  hot  and  stuffy,  and  she 
could  almost  hear  the  Cool  Spring 
gurgling  in  her  ears.  She  was  hun- 
gry, too, — Alma  was  generally  hun- 
gry,— and  the  smaller  vehicle  tied 
near  the  wagon  was  stacked  with 
tempting  buckets.  Moreover,  she  was 
lonely;  for  her  companions  down 
town  were  for  the  most  part  so  rough 
that  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  them, 
and  kept  to  herself. 

The  fat  black  horses  shook  their 
heads,  fluttering  bright  little  flags  and 
tinkling  silvery  little  bells.  "I'll 
climb  in,  a  minute,"  Alma  said  to  her- 
self, "and  make  believe  I'm  going, 
too." 

She  clambered  cautiously  over  the 
wheel  and  sank  into  the  fragrant 
straw.  Back  under  the  driver's  place 
there  was  a  safe  little  retreat,  where 
a  linen  buggy-robe  hanging  from  the 
seat  made  a  sort  of  curtained  cubby- 
hole hidden  entirely  from  the  rest  of 
the  wagon.  "I'll  crawl  back  there," 
said  Alma,  "where  nobody  can  look  in 
and  laugh  at  me." 

She  dropped  the  curtain  and  curled 
herself  into  a  comfortable  position, 
her  eyes  on  a  level  with  a  crack,  so 
that  she  might  watch  the  street  ahead, 
up  which  the  party  would  come.  "I 
can  see  them  in  plenty  of  time  to  get 
out,"  she  decided. 

For  a  long  time  she  stayed  under 
the  seat,  happy  and  content,  pretend- 
ing that  she  wore  a  trim  gingham, 
and  shoes  and  stockings,  instead  of 
her  own  shabby  array,  and  fancying 
herself  bound  for  Cool  Spring,  bag 
and  baggage.  But  it  was  very  warm 
indeed  in  the  wagon,  especially  that 
part  of  it,  and  after  a  time  the  wide- 
open  eyes  glued  to  the  crack  began 
to  droop  slowly,  the  tousled  head  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  presently  Alma 
was  asleep. 

She  waked  with  a  violent  start. 
The  horse-bells  were  tinkling  briskly, 
and  all  about  her  were  voices  laugh- 
ing and  chatting.  The  children  had 
come  before  she  knew  it! 

Poor  little  Alma  had  never  been  in 
such  a  state  in  all  her  timid,  quiet  life- 
time. Should  she  move,  or  should 
she  stay  where  she  was?  And,  while 
she  was  trying,  with  wildly  beating 
heart,  to  make  up  her  mind,  the 
wheels  began  to  turn,  the  harness 
creaked,  and  they  were  off.  Laugh- 
ing, cheering,  rollicking,  the  jolly 
crowd  rolled  down  Main  Street,  faces 
set  toward  the  country.  When  they 
passed  her  father's  house,  Alma  won- 
dered what  the  family  would  think  to 
see  her  tucked  away,  hidden,  among 
the  well-dressed  crew.  She  knew  she 
would  not  be  missed,  for  the  home 
people  would  think  her  in  the  park, 
where  she  often  spent  the  day  with  a 


apple  or  a  biscuit  for  lunch.  Oh  to 
be  in  the  Park  now!  For  what  would 
these  young  people  say  and  do  when 
they  discovered  her,  a  shabby,  shrink- 
ing, uninvited  guest? 

It  seemed  ages  that  she  lay  there, 
cramped  and  miserable  while  her  com- 
panions in  the  wagon  made  themselves 
merry.  But  at  last  the  suspense  came 
to  an  end. 

"What's  under  the  seat?"  a  voice 
asked.  "Good  thing,  I  know,  without 
looking.  Find  out,  Bob — you're  near- 
est!" 

Then  a  face  peered  suddenly  around 
the  corner  of  a  lap-robe  and  blinked 
into  Alma's  scared  eyes.  "Why,  it 
isn't  either,"  cried  the  owner  of  the 
face,  "it's — it's  a  girl!"  He  lifted  the 
robe  and  showed  them  the  frightened 
child.  It  seemed  to  Alma  she  was 
looking  into  a  hundred  pairs  of  eyes. 
She  shut  her  own,  quickly,  and  pushed 
farther  back  into  her  prison. 

"Why,  the  poor  little  thing!"  ex- 
claimed a  sweet  girl-voice.  "Miss 
Hale,  do  look  at  this  child  wedged 
under  the  front  seat!" 

One  or  two  giggled,  and  the  boy 
who  had  made  the  discovery  stared 
hard;  but  Miss  Hale  leaned  forward 
and  put  a  gentle  hand  on  the  small 
shoulder.  "Come  out,  dear,  in  the 
cool  air,"  she  said,  "and  tell  us  about 
it." 

When  Alma's  shy  story  ended,  there 
was  no  more  giggling.  Each  one,  in 
his  or  her  way,  began  to  make  the 
little  stranger  feel  at  ease,  crowding 
closer  to  give  her  room,  and  smiling 
into  her  bashful  eyes. 

That  was  a  wonderful  day  that  fol- 
lowed! The  cool  spring  in  the  dark 
green  woods  was  cooler  and  more  crys- 
tal than  Alma  had  dreamed:  flowers 
and  mosses  and  ferns  grew  as  thick 
as  in  fairyland,  and  the  marvel  was 
you  have  them  for  the  picking.  There 
were  delightful  games,  and  long  swings 
hung  from  tall  trees;  and  a  little  past 
noon  Miss  Hale  spread  white  cloths 
on  a  flat  table-rock,  and  such  a  feast 
as  Alma  had  never  imagined  was 
served  the  happy  frolickers. 

That  evening  at  sunset,  when  the 
horses  drew  up  before  an  humble  gate, 
their  flags  and  bells  still  merry,  a 
radiant  child  was  helped  down  into  a 
puzzled  woman's  arms;  and,  as  the 
little  traveler  waved  good-bye  with 
her  hands  full  of  flowers,  a  chorus 
arose  from  the  wagon. 

"We'll  see  you  again!"  they  cried. 
"And  will  you  go  with  us  next  yea/-, 
too,  Alma?" 

"Mother,"  said  Alma,  when  the  last 
last  word  of  the  beautiful  tale  had 
been  told,  "count  up  for  me,  please, 
how  many  minutes  it  will  be  before 
next  Fourth  of  July!" — N.  B.  Turner, 
in  Sunday  School  Times. 


"Mary,"  said  her  little  brother  at 
the  breakfast  table,  "did  Mr.  Evans 
take  any  of  the  umbrellas  or  hats  from 
the  rack  when  he  was  going  home  last 
night?" 

"Why,  of  course  not,  Jack,"  replied 
Mary,  with  a  laugh.   "Why  should  he?" 

"That's  just  why  I'd  like  to  know," 
said  Jack.  "Because  when  he  went 
out  I  heard  him  say,  'I'm  going  to 
steal  just  one,'  and — why,  what's  the 
matter,  Mary?" 


A  dish  of  water  placed  in  a  hot  oven 
where  pies,  cakes  or  puddings  are  be- 
ing baked  will  prevent  them  from 
scorching. 


A.C.C. 

COFFEE 

OH!  SO  DIFFERENT II 

Roasted  and  Packed  the 
day  Sent  to  You 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

Delivered  post-paid  to  any  address 
within  150  miles  of  San  Francisco 
or  $1.10  delivered  within  600  miles. 
The  reduced  parcel  post  rates  en- 
able us  to  make  the  above  special 

ofler     lib.  Tin  40c,  postpaid 

Price  list  of  our  celebrated  TEAS 
on  application. 

The  Anglo-Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street       San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHEN! ON 
PATENT  COOLIE. 

NO  ICE  RKQUIRMD. 
erfeot  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary 


i warded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited, 
[f  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  writ* 
'or  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfra., 

MARTINEZ,  CAL, 


HAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  E'.ECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient. 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

DAN    FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  A  EASTERN  RT. 


Why  is  a  game  of  ball  like  a  buck- 
wheat cake?  Because  its  success  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  batter. 


TeachingPays 


eachers  Receive  from  *  70  to*  1 5(31 
rMonthand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
_?ccuparion  -  Free  Catalog 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  1,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  grain  market  is  in  a  holi- 
day condition  at  present,  no  large 
business  having  been  done  during  the 
■week,  though  there  is  about  the  usual 
jobbing  movement.  The  northern 
market  has  quieted  down,  owing  to  an 
easy  feeling  in  other  quarters,  though 
considerable  new  grain  has  been  con- 
tracted. 

California  Club,  ctl. ..  .$1.67% ©1.62% 

Forty-fold    1-60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.57%  ©1.62% 

Northern  Bluestem  ...  1.62%@1.65 
Northern  Red   1.52%@1.60_ 

BARLEY. 
There  has  been  a  little  brewing  bar- 
ley sold,  but  values  for  shipping  grain 
are  still  rather  uncertain,  though  there 
Is  a  large  quantity  to  be  shipped  in 
the  near  future,  and  charter  rates  are 
low.  Business  here  Is  dull  at  the 
moment,  with  ample  supplies. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. $1.00  ©1.02% 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl. .  .$0.92%@0.97% 
Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  only  change  is  a  slight  decline 
in  white  oats,  owing  to  a  slight  in- 
crease in  offerings,  with  a  light  de- 
mand. Some  off  grade  reds  are  offered 
at  lower  prices,  but  receive  little  at- 
tention. 

Red  Feed   $1.10  @1.20 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.25  01.30 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

Egyptian  is  moving  slowly,  and  is 
quoted  a  little  lower,  as  some  holders 
are  getting  anxious  to  sell.  Other 
lines  are  unchanged,  spot  offerings  of 
eastern  being  light. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.80  ©1.88 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.80  ©1.85 

Miio  Maize    1.80  ©1.85 

RYE. 

Some  rye  of  desirable  quality  has 
come  in,  and  is  held  at  somewhat 
higher  prices,  though  there  is  not 
much  demand,  and  off-grade  stock  is 
obtainable  at  about  the  old  figures. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

There  is  not  much  feature  to  the 
local  bean  market  at  present.  Large 
offerings  are  well  cleaned  up,  and  most 
of  the  stock  has  been  shipped  out,  leav- 
ing only  scattered  lots  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  these  are  gradually  moving  off 
under  a  steady  demand.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  much  fluctuation  until 
the  new  crop  is  ready.  The  general 
crop  outlook  is  still  rather  uncertain, 
but  lima  and  blackeye  prospects  are 
considered  good,  though  the  probable 
supply  for  the  coming  year  promises  to 
be  below  the  normal  demand,  and  good 
prices  are  expected. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $7. 

Mexican    4, 

Blackeyes    7 

Cranberry  Beans    4 

Horse  Beans    1 

Small  Whites    5 

Large  Whites    3 

Llmas    6 

Pea    4 

Pink    3 

Red  Kidneys   

Mexican  Red   


the  old  basis,  the  demand  everywhere 
being  rather  light. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  ©5.40 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.20 


00  ©7.50 

50  ©8.00 

78  ©8.00 

26  ©6.00 

90  ©2.15 

.00  ©5.25 

.90  ©4.50 

50  ©6.85 

25  ©4.50 

.75  ©4.00 
Nominal 

.00  ©6.28 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  again  increased,  and 
larger  shipments  Are  expected  from 
now  on,  as  the  movement  of  the  new 
hay  has  begun.  Otherwise,  conditions 
show  little  change.  Buyers  refuse  to 
take  much  interest,  the  consuming 
trade  being  averse  to  putting  in  large 
stocks,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  clean  up 
the  arrivals.  Growers  have  been  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  figures  now  offered 
in  the  country,  but  there  is  more  dis- 
position to  sell  than  before,  and  in- 
creased offerings  may  bring  the  market 
to  a  still  lower  level.  Second  cutting 
alfalfa  is  beginning  to  arrive,  but  finds 
only  a  limited  demand,  as  buyers  are 
not  ready  to  put  in  large  stocks. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $11.00@12.00 

do    No.  2    9.00@11.00 

New  Crop    7.50@10.00 

Lower  grades   8.00©  9.00 

Tame  Oats    8.00@12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00@  8.50 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale    40@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
All  lines  of  feed  remain  fairly 
steady  at  the  old  prices.  Business  is 
comparatively  quiet,  but  in  most  lines 
offerings  are  not  large  enough  to  cause 
any  perceptible  weakness. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.B0@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    26.00@27.00 


SEEDS. 


There  is  no  feature  to  the  seed  busi- 
ness, the  quoted  lines  being  very  quiet, 
with  values  in  several  lines  little  more 
than  nominal. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  steadily  maintained  on 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Several  lines  of  summer  garden 
truck  are  coming  in  more  freely,  and 
clean  up  slowly,  though  there  is  a 
good  demand.  Tomatoes  in  particular 
have  weakened,  as  Delta  stock  is  now 
fairly  plentiful,  and  the  southern  of- 
ferings clean  up  slowly.  Cucumbers 
and  green  corn  also  have  taken  a  sharp 
drop,  and  asparagus  shows  antoher 
slight  decline,  as  there  is  more  pres- 
sure on  the  market  since  many  canner- 
ies have  finished  their  run  on  this 
vegetable.  Green  peas,  as  well  as 
string  and  wax  beans,  are  a  little 
lower,  while  green  limas  are  rather 
firm.  Green  peppers  also  are  a  little 
stronger,  though  plenty  of  stock  is  com- 
ing in  from  the  south.  Other  lines 
stand  about  as  before. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40©  70c 

Green  Peppers,  lb   5@  8c 

Carrots,  per  sack   36  @  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes:  Southern,  crate      25@  40c 

Delta,  lugs    1.00©  1.50 

Beans:  Wax    2@  3c 

String    2@  3c 

Rhubarb,  box    60c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  box    75c@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  box    50@  75c 

Eggplant,  lb   6@  7c 

Green  corn,  sack   75c@  1.75 

Lima  beans,  lb    5©  6c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
Everything  under  this  head  stands 
as  last  quoted,  values  being  quite 
firmly  maintained  in  most  lines.  Pota- 
toes are  coming  into  Stockton  in  large 
quantities,  but  heavy  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  north,  as  well  as 
the  southwest,  keeping  the  market 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Offerings  of 
onions  are  increasing,  but  the  market 
is  decidedly  strong,  with  a  large  east 
ern  demand.  Local  buyers  are  said  to 
be  making  contracts  for  Oregon  onions 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks   $  1.00  ©1.50 

Garnets,  lb   1%@  2c 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1%@  l%c 

Oregon  Burbanks    75c@$1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl...  2.50©  2.75 
Onions:  Bermuda,  crate. .    2.00©  2.25 

New  Red,  ctl   2.00©  2.25 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5©  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  arrivals  are  light,  and  with 
a  good  demand  for  the  holiday  the 
market  shows  more  strength  than  for 
several  weeks.  Values,  however,  are 
not  quotably  higher.  Squabs  are  offered 
freely,  with  lower  prices. 

Large  Broilers    18    ©19  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...   18    ©19  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..   22    ©23  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   6.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 
Another  week  has  passed  without 
change  in  prices,  though  occasional 
large  arrivals  cause  a  temporary  easi- 
ness. The  demand,  however,  still  keeps 
about  even  with  the  supply,  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...24     24     24     24     24  24 
Prime 

Firsts.. 23     23     23     23     23  23 
Firsts  ...23     23    23     23     23  23 
EGGS. 

The  slight  firmness  noted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  has  disappeared,  as  of- 
ferings continue  quite  heavy,  and  the 
leading  sellers  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  the  demand  by  keeping  prices 
down.  Local  trading  is  quite  active 
at  the  present  figures. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras...  25    24%  24    24    24  24 
Firsts  .  .  .22%  22%  22%  22%  22%  22% 
Selected 

Pullets. 21%  21%  21     21     21  21 

CHEESE. 
Values  stand  as  before  on  all  lines, 
with   fairly   large   offerings   and  an 
equally  good  demand. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...l2%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  14  %c 

Monterey  Cheese  13%@14%c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 
Butter: 

Extras  .27     27     25     25     25  25 

Eggs   25     25     26     26     26  26 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats  .  .12%  12%  12%  12%  12%  12% 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  local  demand  continues  rather 
light,  and  the  general  range  of  prices 
continues  to  decline.  The  berry  market 
is  decidedly  easy,  all  varieties  show- 
ing some  decline,  with  liberal  offerings, 
and  $3.50  is  the  outside  figure  for 
strawberries.  Gravenstein  apples  have 
been  added  to  the  list,  and  astrachans 
are  lower,  nothing  in  this  line  being 
very  active  as  yet.  The  cherry  season 
is  about  over,  and  this  fruit  is  no 
longer  worth  quoting,  though  some 
Oregon  stock  is  ofTered  at  about  12c. 
per  lb.  Apricots  are  easier,  as  the 
ripening  of  the  Alameda  county  crop 
is  bringing  in  more  liberal  supplies. 
Pears  are  steady,  with  a  little  more  de- 
mand, and  peaches  are  a  little  firmer, 
while  plums  are  lower.  Both  black  and 
white  figs  are  now  offered  freely,  and 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  clean- 
ing up  the  arrivals.  Melons  stand  as 
before,  and  both  lines  are  moving  more 
freely,  though  watermelons  are  still 
too  high  for  any  heavy  demand.  A 
few  early  grapes  are  appearing,  and  at- 
tractive lots  find  ready  sale  at  the  ap- 
pearing quotations. 

Blackberries,  chest   $  2.50@  4.00 

Loganberries,  chest    1.50@  4.00 

Raspberries,  chest   4.00@  6.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   5@  6c 

Strawberries: 

Malindas,  chest    2.00©  3.50 

Banner,  chest    2.25@  3.50 

Longworth    2.50©  3.50 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Astrakhans,  box    50c@  1.25 

Alexanders   75c@  1.25 

Gravenstein    50c@  1.50 

Apricots,  crate    65©  80c 

do    lugs   1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  box    50c@  1.00 

Peaches,  crate    60©  75c 

do  large    1.00©  1.40 

Plums,  crate    40©  65c 

do  lugs    50c@  1.00 

Figs,  white,  single  layer. .       40©  65c 


Figs,  Black,  box    40©  65c 

Currants,  chest    6.00©  8.00 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.25©  1.50 

Watermelons,  lb   1%@  2%c 

Grapes,  crate    1.25@  1.75 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  only  quotable  change  in  the 
fruit  line  is  the  addition  of  new  crop 
pears  to  the  list.  It  Is  said  that  this 
fruit  will  be  scarce,  owing  to  the 
strong  demand  from  shippers  and  can- 
ners.  It  is  reported  that  some  new 
apricots  are  being  shipped,  and  that 
the  crop  is  turning  out  a  little  better 
than  was  expected,  though  values  are 
well  maintained.  Sales  of  dried 
nectarines  are  reported  at  7c.  A  good 
many  sales  of  peaches  are  reported  at 
4%c,  though  packers  are  picking  up  a 
few  contracts  at  %c.  lower,  and  there 
is  no  present  indication  that  satisfac- 
tory prices  will  be  realized,  the  demand 
being  still  light.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable talk  of  the  prune  crop  being 
above  early  estimates,  but  neither 
growers  nor  packers  seem  to  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  the  crop 
at  about  the  present  prices.  The  de- 
mand has  been  a  little  slow,  but  grow- 
ers in  the  leading  districts  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  concessions.  Prices 
on  old  crop  raisins  for  August-Septem- 
ber delivery  have  been  reduced  a  little, 
this  being  reflected  in  the  price  offered 
to  growers,  but  new-crop  prices  have 
not  been  established.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

Buyers  in  this  section  continue  to 
withhold  interest  from  future  Califor- 
nia prunes,  but  there  is  no  effort  to 
force  business  being  made  by  the  pack- 
ers. Although  late  advices  indicate 
that  the  crop  will  not  be  as  short  as 
was  thought  earlier  in  the  season,  it 
will  not  be  a  large  one  by  any  means, 
and  growers  who  still  have  fruit  to  sell 
are  unwilling  to  accept  bids  of  any- 
thing less  than  5%c.  orchard  run, 
while  not  a  few  of  them  are  holding 
out  for  6c.  Spot  prunes  have  a  limited 
jobbing  outlet. 

Evap.  Apples.  1914   Nominal 

Apricots,  1914    9    @  9%c 

Figs:  White,  1914    3%c 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5%@  6%c 

Peaches,  old  and  new   4    @  4%c 

Pears   8    @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless  ....  4%c 
Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

The  Valencia  markets  of  the  East 
were  seriously  handicapped  last  week, 
by  the  continued  heavy  offerings  of 
other  varieties  of  oranges,  the  bulk  of 
which  stock  showed  decay  and  un- 
mistakable signs  of  age.  It  is  thought 
that  there  are  still  between  300  and 
400  carloads  of  this  stock  to  be 
marketed.  Valencias  that  are  arriving 
are  of  very  fine  quality,  but  with  the 
markets  loaded  with  cheap  summer 
fruits  as  well  as  cheap  oranges,  there 
is  difficulty  in  interesting  the  trade  to 
any  extent  at  this  time  in  Valencias. 
The  prospects  for  a  good  average  crop 
of  oranges  in  California  during  1915 
now  seem  assured,  the  cool  weather  of 
the  past  month  having  been  especially 
favorable  to  the  growing  fruit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  another  hot 
spell  has  visited  the  Eastern  states  the 
markets  are  well  supplied  with  lemons 
for  the  present.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  manner  in  which  dealers  loadpd 
up  on  lemons  during  the  recent  hot 
spell,  only  to  have  cool  weather  return 
and  leave  them  well  supplied. 

Carefully  compiled  figures  show  that 
over  double  the  average  supply,  or  211,- 
000  boxes,  of  foreign  lemons  are  at 
present  available.  Estimates  show  that 
from  the  beginning  of  last  week  about 
60  cars  a  day  can  be  consumed  in  the 
Eastern  markets. 

The  auction  market  in  New  York, 
June  29,  was  higher  on  all  varieties,  25 
cars  of  Valencias  selling  for  an  average 
of  $1.60  to  $3.50  and  15  cars  of  Navels 
selling  for  an  average  of  $1.35  to  $2.95. 
Lemons  in  this  market  were  quoted  at 
$2.75. 

The  market  in  Philadelphia,  June  29, 
was  advancing  on  Valencias  which 
averaged  $1.70  to  $2.35.  St  Louis 
market  steady  on  lemons  on  an  average 
of  $3.30  to  $5.15. 

There  is  a  firmer  feeling  in  apricots 
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for  July-August  shipment  out  of  the 
new  crop.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Coast 
range  from  10%c.  to  10%c.  basis,  as 
to  seller,  on  the  three  grades  of  Santa 
Clara  fruit.  In  view  of  the  admittedly 
large  crop,  buyers  here  look  for  a  re- 
action in  f.o.b.  quotations  and  are  in 
no  hurry  to  cover  their  fall  require- 
ments. Peaches  are  dull,  both  on  the 
spot  and  for  future  shipment.  Prices 
are  unchanged  and  nominal. 

Local  prices  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  in  all  lines  of  citrus  fruits  re- 
main the  same  as  last  week.  There  is 
not  much  feature  to  the  local  trade, 
the  demand  for  oranges  being  rather 
light,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
deciduous  fruits,  though  other  lines 
have  been  moving  fairly  well  for  the 
last  week. 

Oranges:  Navels,  box  $  1.25@  2.50 

Valencias,  box    1.75(5)  2.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.50(5)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.75(5)  5.50 

Limes,  case    9.00@10.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line, 
as  the  official  figures  for  almonds  have 
not  yet  appeared.  It  is  reported  that 
the  eastern  trade  is  taking  little  in- 
terest, and  is  not  disposed  to  pay  the 
prices  that  were  made  on  early  pur- 
chases. 

Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

Local  values  are  unchanged,  but  the 
market  is  rather  easy,  with  only  a 
limited  demand.  Shipments  from  the 
south  are  now  moving  forward  rapidly, 
and  appear  to  find  a  fair  demand  in 
other  quarters. 

Comb:  White   12    @13  c 

Amber   10    @11  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:   White    7    @  8  c 

Amber   ,   4% @  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  show  a  slight  advance,  as 

there  is  more  demand  than  for  some 

time  past,  and  offerings  are  light  at 

the  moment. 

Light   31  <§>32%c 

Dark    30  c 

HOPS. 

Business  continues  quiet,  as  growers 
prefer  to  wait  until  crop  conditions  are 
better  known  before  making  further 
contracts.  Buyers  are  said  to  be 
anxious  to  contract  at  15c,  but  have 
not  secured  much  stock  lately. 

1913  crop   15  <5>17y2c 

1914  crop   14  @15%c 


Live  Stock. 

Another  slight  decline  is  noted  in 
beef  cattle,  as  shipments  to  this  market 
are  coming  in  a  little  more  freely. 
Some  cattle  are  also  being  shipped 
north.  Dressed  beef  has  also  declined, 
while  dressed  mutton  and  lamb  are 
higher. 

Steers:  No.  1    7  c 

No.  2    6M>@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  6    @  6*4c 

No.  2    5%(5>  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    3y2@  4#c 

Calves:  Light   8%@  9  c 

Medium    8    @  8%c 

Heavy    7    @8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%c 

100  to  15«  lbs   8%c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  6  c 

Ewes    4%@  514c 

Milk  Lambs    7    @  7y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers  10V>@11  c 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  <S>15y2C 

Mutton:  Wethers   liy.@12y2c 

Ewes   11  @liy2c 

Suckling  Lambs   14%(g)15  c 

Dressed  Hogs   13%@14  c 


WOOL. 

The  spring  clip  is  now  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  all  over  the  coast,  a  large 
lot  of  Oregon  wool  having  been  sold 
last  week.  Prices  continue  firm,  with 
no  sign  of  weakening  in  the  Eastern 
market  as  yet. 

San  Joaquin   12@14c 

Humboldt  and  Northern, ..  .16 @ 21c 

Calaveras   14@18c 

HIDES. 

Values  are  well  maintained,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  large  accumula- 
tions, the  demand  being  only  moderate 
but  steady. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.15  @15y>c 

Medium   15  @15%c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  @15y>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.l4y2@15  c 

Kip   15V.  (5)16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   25y.@26yc 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24y.@25y2c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29V2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29y2c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
No  further  shipments  of  importance 
have  appeared  in  the  local  market  this 
week,  and  business  at  private  sales  is 
not  especially  active,  though  conditions 
as  regards  desirable  stock  are  fairly 
encouraging.  Only  first  class  horses, 
ready  to  go  to  work,  are  wanted,  and 
the  demand  is  relatively  stronger  in 
the  country  than  here.  .  Values  are 
pretty  well  maintained  at  the  recent 
decline. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $225(5)275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@176 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@10C 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150(5)200 

1100  lbs   125(5)150 

1000  lbs   100(5)125 

900  lbs   65(5)100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  30,  1914. 
The  depressed  condition  of  all  east- 
ern markets  on  deciduous  fruits  during 
the  past  week  has  been  due  to  several 
causes,  principally  unsound  financial 
conditions,  arrival  of  over-ripe  plums 
and  a  heavy  supply  of  eastern  berries 
and  La  Conte  pears  from  the  southern 
states. 

Furthermore,  the  shipments  from 
California  this  season  to  date  exceed 
those  of  last  year  by  a  thousand  cars. 
On  account  of  the  light  supply  of  early 
peaches  and  the  heavy  supply  of  plums, 
desirable  assortments  were  not  possible 
in  every  case,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent the  plums  were  a  glut  on  the 
market.  There  were  few  buyers,  after 
the  early  cars  arrived,  who  cared  to 
take  straight  cars  of  plums.  The  sea- 
son is  more  or  less  peculiar  as  the 
fruit  is  ripening  out  of  season. 

Bartlett  pears  have  been  moving  in 
carlots  for  the  last  week,  the  first  ar- 
rivals having  just  reached  the  eastern 
markets.  At  this  writing  Bartletts  are 
being  offered  and  readily  bought  at 
$2.75  to  $2.85  delivered.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  Bartlett  situation 
at  present,  but,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  approximately  5000  tons  have  been 
sold  to  the  canners,  which  will  benefit 
the  eastern  shipments  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, we  look  for  a  delivered  average 
of  from  $2  to  $2.25. 

There  has  been  a  little  activity  in 
the  peach  deal  insofar  as  Elbertas  are 
concerned,  buyers  ordering  for  future 
deliveries.  About  100  to  150  cars  have 
been  sold  of  the  above  variety  at  prices 
equal  to  the  past  two  years.  This,  in 
the  face  of  unsound  conditions,  indi- 
cates a  little  better  tone  to  the  market 
in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Markets  for  the  past  week  averaged 
as  follows: 

New  York — Tragedy  75c@$1.90; 
Comet  Pears,  hf.  boxes  $1.14@1.60;  Red 
June   60c@$1.20;    Santa  Rosa  60c@ 


SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 

FRUIT,  CANNERY  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 


n 


PACIFIC  BOX  FACTOR} 

353  BEACH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. - 

OPERATING  OWN  LOGGING  GAMPS  AND  MILLS 


A  Perfect  Water  Supply 

FOR 

Country  Homes 


Baker  Hansen  Auto- 
matic Pressure  System. 
Better  than  city  serv- 
ice. Cheaper  than  tank 
and  tower.  Depend- 
able Fire  Protection. 
Most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic system  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  Circular  R.P. 


BAKER  HANSEN  MFG.  CO., 

744  23rd  Street.   East  Oakland,  Cal. 
We  Manufacture  the  Best   Pumps  for  Every  Purpose. 


$1.60;  Royal  Cots  80c@$1.35;  Climax 
55c@$1.60;  Burbank  60c@$1.25;  Simo- 
ni  70c@$1.30;  Triumph  66@94c;  Hales 
74@80c;  Tilton  Cots  83c;  Alexander 
peaches  72c;  Abundance  $1;  Botan  50 
@55c;  Dewey  73c;  Wickson  $1.25@2; 
Wilder,  hf.  boxes,  $1.10;  hf.  boxes 
Lawson,  $1.14. 

Chicago— Tragedy  $1@1.65;  Red 
June  $1.05@1.30;  Santa  Rosa  $1.18@ 
1.33;  Royal  Cots  93ce$1.25:  Climax  75c 
@$1.20;  Burbank  80cP$1.15;  Simoni 
70@98c;  Triumph  75c(Q)$1.25;  Hales 
85c@$1.10;  Alexander  87c;  Abundance 
78@91c;  Botan  65@91c;  Shiro  98c; 
Wickson  75@85c;  Tilton  cots  87c;  St. 
John  $1.30. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Holt  Picnic. — The  first  annual  picnic 
given  by  the  Holt  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, to  their  750  employees  and  fami- 
lies, June  27,  at  Stockton,  was  an  event 
to  be  remembered  by  all  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend. 
After  parading  through  the  streets  to 
Oak  Park,  the  amusement  committee 
proved  their  capability  by  supplying 
suitable  prizes  for  all  kinds  of  athletic 
sports,  from  a  jumping  match  to  two 
baseball  games.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  listening  to  an  interesting  vaude- 
ville program  and  in  dancing.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  some  2000 
present  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be- 
come an  annual  event  in  the  future. 
The  Holt  company  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  program  was  carried  out. 


This  has  been  another  big  week  in 
our  book  departments,  the  demand  for 
Prof.  Wickson's  works  showing  no 
abatements.  To  far-away  New  Zea- 
land a  fair  sized  order  for  "California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  went 
forward  by  steamer  during  the  week, 
while  several  sacks  full  of  "One  Thous- 
and Questions  in  California  Agricul- 
ture Answered"  helped  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business  done .  by  Uncle 
Sam's  parcels  post  department. 


To  overcome  the  enormous  expense 
and  great  loss  of  time  in  digging  pota- 
toes in  the  old  fashioned  way,  a  new 
machine  has  been  constructed,  which  it 
is  claimed,  will  do  this  work  automati- 
cally. It  is  proving  a  great  success 
wherever  Introduced  and  very  mater- 
ially cuts  down  the  expense  of  the 
potato  grower,  thereby  largely  increas- 
ing the  profit.   This  machine  is  being 


These  Machines 

Make  sanitary  house  wells  with 
heavy  galvanized  standard  pipe 
casing:,  which  excludes  all  surface 
seepage  and  alkali  water.  These 
wells  cost  less  than  common  sheet 
iron  wells  with  same  size  pumps. 
The  tools  are  light  to  handle  and 
drill  fast.   Ask  for  circular. 

We  also  have  large  rigs  for 
making  sheet  iron  irrigation  wells. 
All  machines  sold  with  or  without 
engines.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
information  blank. 

OSCAR  DUNTON 


348  Brannan  Street, 


San  Francisco 


introduced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Arnott  &  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
will  send  catalogues  and  particulars 
regarding  free  trial  to  any  potato 
grower  who  may  be  interested. 

Our  subscription  department  is  re- 
ceiving valuable  assistance  from  the 
efforts  of  many  appreciative  readers 
who  have  induced  their  neighbors  to 
become  subscribers  to  the  Rural  Press, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  hearti- 
ly thanking  those  who  have  taken  so 
much  interest  in  their  favorite  weekly. 
Although  several  of  our  field  men  are 
taking  a  vacation,  the  above  mentioned 
assistance  enabled  us  to  add  232  new 
names  to  our  list. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  la 
directed  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Whiting-Mead  Commercial  Co.  on  the 
back  page  of  this  issue.  Low  prices 
seem  to  rule  on  many  articles  required 
on  the  farm  and  we  would  recommend 
sending  for  the  firm's  free  catalogue, 
which  will  give  much  more  informa- 
tion than  can  be  given  in  an  advertise- 
ment. 
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California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate,  vege- 
table soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and  arrange- 
ment, planting  season,  propagation ;  also  description  and 
methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 


INVESTIGATE  Our  Money  Saving 
— Money  Back  Plan,  When  Buying 

BUILDING  MATERIAL, 
PLUMBING  SUPPIJES,  E 


Do  you  realize  what  it  means  when  an  enormous  concern  of  our  size,  always  having  the  ready  cash  on 
hand,  buys  bankrupt  stocks  and  al-;o  takes  enormous  quantities  from  the  over-stocked  manufacturers?  If 
not,  get  in  touch  with  us.  Investigate  our  prices  and  quality  of  our  merchandise.  Clip  out  our 
money-saving  coupon  below.  Mail  it  to  us  and  receive  one  of  our  catalogs  free.  You  will  then  appre- 
ciate the  great  savings  we  are  offering  on  high  class  Building  material. 

Our  Prices  on  Sash  ami  Doors  ami  Hardware  are  always  the  lowest 

— ALL  GRADES  OF  LUMBER — 

Our  prices  on  Lumber  are  at  all  times  below  market.  Our  quality  Is  always  up  to  standard.  Let  us  prove 
this  to  you.  Get  our  auotation9.  We  furnish  estimates  fiee.  We  carry  all  grades  of  Redwood.  Oregon  and 
Sugar  Pine,  Shingles,  Shakes  and  Laths.  Our  Mill  Is  equipped  with  all  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery 
to  turn  out  the  finest  workmanship  in  Finish  Lumber.  Our  prompt  Delivery  System  is  for  your  conven- 
ience.   One  trial  with  us  will  make  you  a  continuous  customer. 

SECOND  HAND 
BUILDING 

MATERIAL 


PRICES  SMASHED 
ON  PLUMBING  I ! 


$8.00 

Finest  Galvanized  24-gauge 
Steel  Bathtubs.  Cannot 
be  duplicated  at  this  price. 
Also  porcelain  bathtubs  of 
every  description  at  $14.50 
up. 

We  guarantee  all  bath- 
tubs sold  by  us  to  be  ex- 
actly as  represented.  Our 
Guarantee  Tag  goes  with 
every  one.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  your  pur- 
chase simply  return  to  us 
and  receive  refund  of  full 
purchase  price. 


$3.75 


Finest  Grade  Porce- 
lain Lavatifies.  Every 
conceivable  design  and 
pattern.  Write  our 
Service  Department  if 
you  are  undecided  as 
to  what  you  want  in 
Lavatories.  Our  de- 
partment will  advise 
you ;  other  grades  from 
—  $4.25  up. 


STANDARD  BRAND  P At  NTS 

Our  Standard  Brand  of  Paints  is  manufactured 
especially  for  us  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  manufacturers  in  Uie  world.  We  abso- 
lutely guarantee  it.  both  for  durability  and  qual- 
ity. It  Is  strictly  up  to  standard,  and  we  also 
guarantee  it  to  run  true  to  color  card  and  to  be 
of  uniform  shade.  We  refund  your  money  in  full 
if  ynu  are  dissatisfied.  Color  card  sent  free  upon 
application. 

"Standard"  House  and  Floor  eM  en 

Taints,    per    gal  _   ™_™..  <J)X.OU 

"Standard"  Porch  Paint, 

per  gal     

"Standard"  Interior  Oil  Wood 

Stains,    per  gal     

"Standard"   Barn.   Hoof  and  Fence 

Paint,    per   gal  „    _ 

"Standard"  Shingle  Stain. 

per  gal     

"Standard"   Black  Graphite 
Roof  Paint 


Send  for  price  list  on  Varnish, 
for  a  short  period  only. 
Corrugated  Iron, 

per  hundred  square  feet  

Utility  Wall  Board.  No.  2  pade 
per  square  foot   


1.75 
1.50 
.95 
.50 
.50 

15  per  cent  off 


..  $3.75 
_  2c 

Ready  Roofing  Paper,  Including  nails  and  cement 
sufficient  for  laying,  a*  a(* 

per  roll  „        OI.4U 

Galvanized  Poultry  Wire.  2-lneh  roesb,  in  t/« 
rolls,  per  square  foot   

Gas  Ranges,  100  different  <tyi  TC 

styles  y't./J  up 

Also  everything  In  Fittings.  Supplies,  Pipe.  Vitri- 
fied Sewer  Pipe,  Basin  Supplies,  Bathroom  Trim- 
mings, Laundry  Trays,  in  fact,  everything  in  this 
line. 


These  prices 
represent  a  Sav- 
ing  of  25  to  65 
per  cent. 

A  large  assortment  of  pulleys, 
wood  and  iron,  shaftings  and 
hangers  at  a  6">  per  cent  saving. 
Complete  fixtures  for  drug,  gro- 
cery and  clothing  stores  at  a 
saving  of  45  per  cent. 

One  adjustable  triple  mirror  for 

clotliing  store, 
only  

One     corner     cigar  case, 
complete     and     In  good 
order 
only..- 

Ma  '  :-rry    for   a    planing   mill.     A    planer,  a 
thrv*«i<le  machine,  a  cut  off  and  rip  saw,  and 
a  framing  machine  at  junk  prices. 
Office  partition   and   equipment   at   a  saving  of 

45  per  cent. 

Good  I  !n.-h  Boards,  suitable  for  sheds,  fences 
and  rabbit  huls,  <£10  fifi 

per  M  only     y±&.\J\J 

2x.Vs^2x4*s,  2x6's.  2x8's,  to  16  ft.,        £j£  00 

4-inch  Red  Wood  Shakes, 
per  M     „ 

Good,  second-hand  4-ft.  plaster  lath,  tjo  c\c\ 
only,  per  M    ip^.UU 


...  $35.00 


 $18.00 


$8.00 


Good,  second-hand,  well  seasoned 
singles,  per  M  ' 

Good,  second-hand. 
3-ft.  pine  pickets, 

per  hundred    


.$1.50 
.$1.50 

All   Screen  Doors.   5lic  to  $1.00.  formerly  $1.00 

to  $1.50. 

Second-hand  en.   „  — 

Panel  Doors    OUC  Up 

Class 

Door   


 $1.25  up 

35c  up 
$14.00 
_  $20.00 
lc 


Good  Red  Wood  Boards. 

per  M  „   ,  

Old  and  No.  3  Finished  Lumber. 

Sash  Weights, 

per    pound  ,   

We  carry  ;i  full  and  complete  line  of  iron  beams 

and  columns. 

Address  all  requests  for  estimates  on  SECOND- 
HAND Building  Material  to 

WHITING  WRECKING  CO. 

Eighth  &  San  Pedro  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 


$  40%  SAVING,  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  COUPON  $ 


Please  send.  FREE,  your  1914  Catalog  P.  R.  P. 


City 


TfPTTTf  Don't  fail  to  ollp  out  coupon 
and  receive  our  1!U4  Catalog  ab- 
solutely free.  You  will  And  it  both  con- 
venient and  economical  to  refer  to  when  in 
the  market  for  Building  Material.  Plumbing 
Supplies,  etc. 


WHITING-MEAD  COMMERCIAL  CO. 


9th  Street  &  Maple  Ave. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


On  the  Pacific  Coast 


-/3of 


all  Tractors 


are  Caterpillars 


What  better  recom- 
mendation could  any 
tractor  have?  Doesn't 
this  one  fact  prove  that 
the  Caterpillar  is  a  practi- 
cal, all-round  tractor — 
a  tractor  that  has  made 
good  in  the  every-day- 
work  of  hundreds  of 
ranches?  Thesebuyers 
of  tractors  are  demand 
ing,  and  getting,  the 
machine  that  delivers  the 
most  for  their  money. 


Reg;.  U  S.  Put  Off. 


But  the  Caterpillar  reputation  is  more  than  local — it  is  in- 
ternational. The  Caterpillar  has  won  important  contests  in 
the  Argentine,  Russia,  France,  Hungary  and  Algeria.  The 
U'.  S.  and  Foreign  governments  and  big,  careful-buying  cor- 
porations, like  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  have  bought  Caterpillars — and  then 
more  Caterpillars,  flit  is  the  endless  Caterpillar  tracks  that 
do  it.  They  transfer  every  possible  ounce  of  motor  power 
into  pulling  power,  and  they  enable  the  Caterpillar  to  work 
on  soft  or  wet  ground  without  packing  the  soil.  CflSend  for 
names  of  Caterpillar  owners  in  your  neighborhood  and  get 
catalog       C55.    Write  today. 

Everything  for  the  power  farmer — harvesters,  disc  and 
moldboard  plows,  harrows,  scrapers,  supplies  and 
lubricants. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Peoria,  111, 


A  WONDERWAY  THROUGH 
PICTURELAND 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  &PIO  ftRflNDR 

Unfolds  to  the  Traveler  a  Magnificent  Panorama  of  Snow-Capped 
Peak,  Canyon,  Gorge  and  Crag. 


Marvelous   Scenic  Attractions   Seen   from   the   Car   Window  Without 

Extra  Expense  for  Side  Trips: 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River    Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 
Pilot  Mount. tin  Eagle  River  Canyon 

Mirage  Land  Tennessee  Pass 

Glistening  Hetls  of  Salt  Mount  Massive 

Great  Salt  Lake-  Collegiate  Peaks 

Salt  Lake  City  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 

Gristle  Gate  Royal  Gorge 

Glenvvood  Springs  Pikes  Peak 

CHOICE  OF  TWO  ROUTES 
THROUGH  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Sacramento  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  "The  Scenic  Route  to  the  East" 
free  on  request.   


E.  L.  LOHAX 
Asst.   Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


F.   A.  WADLEIGH 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver,  Colo. 
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DELAYED  CITRUS  PRUNING 
SAVED  TREES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"I  couldn't  have  gotten  a  bushel  basket  of  leaves  from  my  65 
acres  of  orange  trees  in  May  after  the  freeze  a  year  ago,  but  now  I 
shake  hands  with  myself  in  the  dark  because  I  didn't  prune  them 
till  this  spring, "  says  Eben  Boalt  of  Bates  and  Boalt,  Palermo,  Butte 
county. 

Mr.  Boalt 's  place  is  reputed  to  be  the  frostiest 
in  the  Palermo  district,  being  on  the  flat  land. 
Certain  it  is  that  for  four  days  early  in  Janu- 
ary, a  gale  blew  down  from  the  snowy  Sierras 
at  the  north  and  left  snow  and  frost  in  its 
wake.  Mr.  Boalt 's  orchard  was  one  of  the 
hardest  hit — the  leaves  curled  up  and  dropped 
till  they  covered  the  ground.  The  trees  were 
bare  till  June  when  scattering  leaves  began  to 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  big  limbs,  creeping 
slowly  but  surely  up  and  out  on  the  limbs  till 
the  trees  were  flourishing  by  September.  They 
still  had  many  ragged  dead  limbs  which  made 
the  orchard  look  neglected ;  but  Mr.  Boalt  was 
determined  not  to  cut  out  anything  that  might 
revive. 

His  neighbor  just  across  the  irrigation  ditch, 
went  to  work  too  soon.    Assuming  that  the 
leafless  branches  were  dead,  he  cut  them  out; 
and  now  what  might  be  as  fine  an  orchard  as 
Mr.  Boalt 's  is  a  fantastic  collection  of  yellow 
thinly  leaved  sticks  irregularly  spotted  about 
the  field  interspersed  with  great  gaps  where 
supposedly  dead  trees  were  pulled  out 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1913. 
Those  stumps  and  roots  and  branches 
now  form  a  long  breast  works  along  one 
side  of  the  field,  behind  which  it  would 
be  tolerably  safe  for  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  to  defy  the  Mexican  army. 

After  the  growth  of  this  spring  was 
well  along  and  the  trees  were  almost 
normally  covered  with  foliage,  heavier 
on  the  live  limbs  because  of  the  dead 
ones  about  35  men  were  set  to  clean 
out  all  dead  wood  which  composed 
perhaps  50%  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  trees.  No  live  wood  was  cut  out 
intentionally. 

Before  the  freeze,  Mr.  Boalt  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  encouraging  new 
growth  in  the  center  of  his  trees, 
topping  it  back  so  it  would  send  out 
laterals  and  bear  fruit,  always  tend- 
ing to  renew  the  inside  to  take  the 

place  of  dead  wood.  The  frost  killed  these,  but  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  orchards  now  is  the  rather  ragged  appearance  of  the  trees 
(without  vegetative  growth)  due  to  removal  of  frozen  limbs,  and  the 
thick  growth  of  leaves  about  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs.  This  growth 
is  thicker  now  than  it  would  be,  just  to  shade  the  bark  from  possible 
sunburn.  The  trees,  however,  are  well  balanced  and  practically  as 
tall  as  if  no  freeze  had  hurt  them.  All  pruning  wounds  were  covered 
thoroughly  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  paint. 


Orange  Trees  of  Bates  &  Boalt  in  [May 
and  August,  1913. 


Present  Aspect  of  Orange  Trees  Cut  Back  by  Frost  Last  Year 


It  was  noticeable  that  the  bloom  here  as  in  the  re**  .«<  Palermo 
district  was  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  Pair  Oaks  f>~  >oa  VuG  the  answer 
of  several  growers  to  this  was  reasonable.  Pro  .oiy  not  over  a  tenth 
of  the  blossoms  at  Fair  Oaks  could  set  and  mature  fruit,  while  there 
were  probably  twice  as  many  as  necessary  at  Palermo  and  the  same 
was  true  of  Thermalitos.  It  seems  a  great  and  useless  waste  of  energy 
to  produce  so  many  more  flowers  than  are  needed. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  splendid  recovery  of  Mr.  Boalt 's  grove  is 
the  care  he  gives  it.  A  strong  constitution  enables  a  tree  to  recover 
more  quickly  and  fully  from  any  kind  of  injury  or  discouragement. 

All  dead  wood  is  cut  out  once  a  year  and 
vegetative  sucker  growth  kept  down ;  but  very 
little  other  pruning  is  normally  done  except  to 
keep  the  outside  of  the  trees  symmetrical. 

Irrigation  is  given  twice  a  year,  sometimes 
thrice.  Water  is  saved  by  irrigating  in  fur- 
rows, letting  the  water  percolate.  The  first 
irrigation  last  year  when  the  leaves  were  off 
was  begun  July  15.  The  next  was  in  Novem- 
ber, proving  unnecessary  on  account  of  the 
heavy  winter  rainfall. 

No  plow  has  turned  the  dirt  in  these  groves 
for  7  years,  and  probably  will  not  while  the 
trees  are  profitable.  He  objects  to  the  root 
cutting  moldboard  plows.  The  land,  however, 
is  repeatedly  disked  so  that  the  soil  is  kept  in 
fine  condition.  No  clod  masher  or  harrow  is 
used,  but  the  trees  are  hoed  where  the  disk  does 
not  reach.  This  dry  March  was  followed  by 
rather  dry  weather  necessitating  an  earlier 
irrigation  followed  by  deeped  cultivation. 

Lupine  was  tried  as  a  cover  crop  and  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  bur  clover  which  on  his 
place  had  more  nodules  though  smaller. 

For  16  years,  Mr.  Boalt  has  preferred 
the  Bradley  acidulated  fertilizers  at  a 
cost  of  $42  per  ton,  believing  that  the 
effect  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  make 
plant  food  more  available.  This  is 
drilled  into  the  ground  to  avoid  waste 
by  wind  and  the  spreading  of  the 
fertilizer  over  the  leaves  to  damage 
them.  The  first  application  is  about  10 
pounds  per  tree  in  May.  A  second 
very  light  application  is  made  late  in 
June  and  the  last  in  the  fall  about 
September.  Never  is  the  total  amount 
over  15  pounds  per  tree,  though  barn- 
yard manure  is  used  so  far  as  it  will 
reach.  Especially  does  he  not  want  to 
overfeed  the  trees  while  they  are  "con- 
valescent," though  there  seems  a  rather 
remote  danger  of  the  roots  taking  too 
much  nourishment  at  this  stage. 

With  citrus  fruit,  success  depends 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  owner, 
as  he  must,  in  many  cases,  fathom  trouble  before  it  gathers  too 
much  headway.  Mr.  Boalt  has  not  only  used  remarkably  good 
judgment  with  his  grove  so  far,  but  what  is  of  most  importance, 
after  all  is  said,  he  is  making  his  grove  a  profitable  undertaking. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  experiences  as  those  of  the  winter 
of  1912-13  will  not  be  again  necessary,  but  if  such  a  thing  should 
occur,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  citrus-fruit  growers  will  now 
know  better  how  to  combat  the  effects  of  frost  damage. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
July  7,  1914. 


Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 

Fast  Week. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date* 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

.01 

.03 

56 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

60 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

54 

S.  Francisco. 

T 

T 

.00 

62 

50 

.00 

00 

.00 

90 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

60 

I  ndepcnd  'ce 

.00 

.CO 

.00 

96 

56 

8anL.  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

76 

50 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

78 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

72 

60 

*Since  July  1. 
T  means  trace. 


The  Week. 


And  so  they  are — "coming  Father  Abraham, 
ten  hundred  thousand  strong."  And  is  it  not 
a  glad  thought  that  in  this  great  unified  nation 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  ruin  homes  to  save 
the  country :  that  dark  shadow  has  faded  into 
history  under  a  half-century  of  full  sunshine 
of  patriotism  and  prosperity.  And  the  new 
impulse  to  movement  is  to  make  new  homes, 
not  to  ruin  old  ones,  and  to  build  into  new 
greatness  a  land  which  no  longer  needs  saving, 
for  it  is  secure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  Very  suggestive,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  the  words  spoken  last  week  by  a 
prominent  New  Yorker,  as  follows:  "The  fame 
of  California  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people  living  here  has  gone  to  all  sections 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  It  has  created 
wonder  where  there  is  so  much  business  and 
industrial  depression,  and  many  persons  are 
coming  out  here  to  see  about  it  and  look  for 
new  homes.  A  new  and  favorable  impression 
is  spreading  throughout  the  East  regarding  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

No  one  can  forsee  the  greatness  of  this  State 
if  the  movement  now  setting  in  strongly  is  not 
checked  or  diverted.  What  have  we  done  for 
it?  Well,  we  have  developed  certain  unique 
industries,  most  creditable  to  the  pioneers  who 
founded  and  to  their  successor  who  are  now 
carrying  them  forward.  These  industries  in 
their  development  will  fitly  utilize  the  agri- 
cultural phases  of  our  exceptional  endowment 
in  soil  and  climate,  but  there  are  other  phases 
of  advantage  in  our  natural  resources  and 
geographical  situation  which  must  be  employed 
if  the  Empire  State  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  to 
seize  its  opportunity.    What  have  we  done  to- 


ward this  attainment?  Certainly  one  very 
creditable  thing,  perhaps  the  greatest  which 
just  at  this  moment  could  be  done,  viz. :  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  which  shows  our  ap- 
preciation  of  the  national  achievement  in  the 
Panama  canal.  We  might  have '  forgotten  to 
take  that  up  or  we  might  easily  have  lost  it, 
after  we  apprehended  its  significance,  but  for- 
tunately  California  came  through  with  the  vast 
enterprise,  and  the  result  is  that  the  opening 
of  the  canal  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  the  birthday  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
which  the  borders  of  the  old  Atlantic  bring 
homage  rather  than  invasion.  It  is  a  great 
thing  and  it  will  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
old  world  toward  the  new  world  for  all  time  to 
come.  To  have  overlooked  our  opportunity  in 
this  line  or  to  have  lost  it,  might  have  doomed 
us  forever  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead.  Every 
one  who  has  had  aught  to  do  in  any  way  with 
the  realization  of  that  beautiful  and  impressive 
new  Exposition  city  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Golden  Gate  should  thank  God  that  he  gave 
strength  to  Californians  to  do  their  duty. 

Relations  of  California  to  Pacific  Advancement. 

Put  clearly  California,  in  building  up  unique 
productive  industries,  chiefly  in  soil  products, 
in  demonstrating  the  superior  joys  of  life  under 
our  skies  and  in  interpreting  the  canal  aright 
in  its  world-influences,  has  only  just  entered 
upon  the  realization  of  her  powers  and  advan- 
tages. Adequate  emphasis,  obviously,  cannot 
be  thrown  upon  this  fact  in  a  paragraph;  it 
would  justify  an  oration — if  anywhere  there 
now  lives  an  orator.  But  we  may  borrow  a  sug- 
gestion which  may  help  all  to  recognize  how 
unsymmetrical  has  been  our  progress  thus  far: 
"WTe  want  more  smoke  in  San  Francisco,"  said 
Captain  Dollar,  the  other  day,  "and  more  dirt, 
both  coming  from  more  manufacturing  plants; 
we  need  a  bigger  payroll  and  more  to  sell  to 
foreign  buyers,  and  more  money  being  paid 
wage  earners  in  this  city.  Last  year  exports 
from  San  Francisco  amounted  to  .$69,000,000, 
but  $22,000,000  of  this  was  raw  cotton,  which 
will  be  shipped  direct  from  the  gulf  ports  with 
the  opening  of  the  canal.  Exports  of  food 
products  formerly  made  up  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  United  States  and  they  now 
make  but  10  per  cent.  Tramp  steamers  come 
to  San  Francisco  with  European  cargoes,  and 
have  to  go  to  the  Sound  to  load  return  cargoes. 
We  want  more  manufacturing  so  that  vessels 
can  get  return  cargoes  here.  All  we  have  ever 
exported  from  California  has  been  products  of 
the  soil. 

"Great  Britain  is  aiding  in  the  combination 
of  three  great  steamship  companies,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  helping  in  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Hamburg-American  and  North  German 
Lloyd  companies,  and  Japan  is  arranging  the 
combination  of  the  three  great  steamship  com- 
panies of  that  country.  Here  the  Government 
is  trying  to  burst  companies  apart  into  single 
ships  and  then  do  away  with  those  ships.  In 
the  years  from  1840  to  1850,  90  per  cent  of  the 
trade  in  China  was  done  in  American  bottoms, 
and  last  year  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  was  han- 
dled in  such  ships." 

And  What  Are  We  Doing  About  It? 

Well,  we  are  getting  ready  to  give  a  great 
show  which,  as  claimed  above,  is  just  the  best 
thing  to  do  at  this  moment.  And  what  are  we 
doing  next?   WTasting  time  and  energy  in  fight- 


ing over  a  lot  of  crazy  constitutional  amend- 
ments, which  never  should  have  been  thought 
of ;  or,  at  least,  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  rise  as  State  issues.  We  are  planning 
nothing  and  publicly  talking  about  nothing  ex- 
cept things  which  are  best  calculated  to  dissi- 
pate the  reputation  which  the  pioneers  built  up 
for  largeness  of  view  and  fresh  air  for  industry. 
We  are  quarreling  among  ourselves  over  a  lot 
of  industrial  fallacies  which  naturally  fill  with 
dust  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  looking  this  way 
for  business  investments  and  opportunities. 
And  for  those  who  are  coming  seeking  homes, 
we  are  beclouding  what  was  once  the  pride  of 
California,  a  clean,  expansive  intellectual  at- 
mosphere in  which  men  might  grow  to  the 
greatest  thoughts  and  the  noblest  aspirations. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  present  phase  of  our  public 
life  and  affairs  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the 
movement  hither  of  the  people  with  means  and 
energy  for  development  and  State-building 
which  we  should  desire  and  for  which  oppor- 
tunity at  this  moment  shines  upon  our  territory 
as  upon  no  other  spot  on  the  world's  surface. 

But  some  penetrating  reader  may  now  ex- 
claim: "hold  on  there;  you  are  getting  out  of 
your  depth ;  we  do  not  pay  you  for  alleged 
statesmanship  but  only  for  farming."  Such  a 
one  is  right;  it  is  only  for  farming,  if  you  like, 
that  we  have  broken  out  in  this  way.  The 
future  of  farming  in  this  State  and  the  pros- 
perity of  those  engaged  in  it,  depends  upon  the 
building  up  of  the  State  in  all  its  opportunities 
and  adaptations.  Our  farm  products  need  a 
great  development  of  manufacturing  for  local 
markets;  they  need  a  great  expansion  and 
freedom  of  export  trade,  for  distant  markets; 
they  need  smoke  clouds  over  the  cities  and 
over  the  seas ;  they  need  villas  on  the  hillsides 
and  forests  and  mines  in  the  mountains.  Every 
handicap  and  hardship  which  falls  in  the  path- 
way of  legitimate  enterprise  in  this  State  gives 
its  last  and  most  enduring  shock  to  our  agri- 
cultural industry,  because  it  is  the  largest,  most 
fundamental  and  indispensable  of  all  our  in- 
dustries. Let  no  farmer,  then,  read  himself 
into  a  class  which  may  mistakenly  think  its 
fortunes  depend  upon  industrial  hold-ups.  The 
price  of  products,  the  value  of  land,  the  profits 
of  those  who  use  land  aright,  are  all  con- 
ditioned upon  industrial  and  commercial  prog- 
ress and  prosperity — to  the  possibility  of  which 
the  farmer  is  himself  essential  and  from  which 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  proper  protection  and 
reward. 

The  Availability  of  Sulphur. 

Do  not  be  shocked,  timid  reader :  we  have  no 
idea  of  carrying  the  foregoing  arraignment  of 
industrial  transgressors  to  what  might  seem  to 
be  its  logical  culmination.  We  simply  desire 
to  refer  to  a  present  horticultural  aspect  of  sul- 
phur. We  recently  printed  the  surmise  that 
the  United  States  pure  food  authorities  would 
promulgate  no  new  order  on  sulphuring  dried 
fruit  while  a  crop  thereof  was  in  pi  cess  of 
preparation  and  sale.  We  were  quite  sure  of 
that,  but  we  had  no  idea  that  all  decisions  about 
sulphuring  were  to  be  reviewed  and  probably 
reversed.  This  is  the  most  rational  and  whole- 
some thing  which  has  come  into  view  during  all 
this  summer  of  regulatory  gloom.  It  has  been 
very  clear  all  along  to  those  who  knew  most 
about  California  curing-fruit  processes,  that  the 
pure-food  regulations  against  sulphuring 
freshly-cut  fruit  before  sun-drying  should 
never  have  been  conceived,  framed  or  promul- 
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gated.  It  has  been  clear  also  that  the  wise  use 
of  sulphur  in  the  California  way  was  not  only 
harmless  but  positively  desirable,  commercially 
and  dietically.  This  old  fact,  so  well  known 
to  practical  people,  seems  now  to  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  bureaucratically  declared,  for 
the  following  statement  is  currently  published : 
"Dr.  Marion  Dorset,  formerly  head  of  the  bio- 
chemic  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  Department,  has  been  appointed 
a  special  agent  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  to  head  a  commission  of  three  to  con- 
duct a  country-wide  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject of  food  preservatives.  At  a  recent  confer- 
ence of  pure  food  experts  in  Kansas  City,  Dr. 
Dorset  stated  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  altogether 
wrong  when  he  claimed  that  sulphur  fumes  ap- 
plied to  fruit  bring  about  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  intestines  and  kidneys,  and  that  his 
own  opinion  coincided  with  that  held  by  savants 
generally  in  Europe  that  sulphured  food  prod- 
ucts are  not  injurious  to  health  in  any  way." 

It  is  expected  that  this  new  group  of  experts 
will  reopen  the  investigation  of  California 
methods  of  sulphuring  and  the  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  wholesomeness  of  the  products.  In 
view  of  the  trouble  they  have  had,  perhaps 
California  fruit-curers  may  feel  that  all  is  well 
that  ends  well,  and  yet  it  will  be  hard  for  them 
to  forget  the  hardships  they  have  had  to  meet 
in  marketing  in  Europe  the  great  weight  of 
cured  fruit  which  should  have  been  readily  sold 
in  this  country.  European  chemists  arraigned 
sulphuring  first,  but  quickly  rescinded  their 
regulations  when  they  found  them  wrong. 
Therefore  Europeans  have  been  for  some  time 
freely  feasting  on  cured  fruits  which  were  pro- 
scribed in  some  of  the  States  of  this  country. 
Upon  the  findings  of  the  new  commission  it  may 
be  expected  that  such  proscriptions  will  be  ere 
long  removed,  but  the  man  who  made  all  this 
trouble  will  probably  go  on  fighting  sulphur 
fumes,  here  and  hereafter. 


No  Court  Could  Do  It. 

J.  Holler  of  the  Gilroy  district  is  a  fruit 
grower  whom  we  have  long  personally  known 
and  for  whose  earnest  convictions  and  broad 
sympathetic  spirit  we  have  great  respect.  Mr. 
Holler  sends  us  a  copy  of  some  resolutions, 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Eucker  Farmers 
Union,  embodying  his  views  on  the  proposed  8- 
hour  law,  favoring  it  as  a  merited  benefit  to 
laboring  men  and  arguing  that  "the  true  in- 
terests of  the  working  farmer  are  in  harmony 
with  the  interests  of  all  other  workers,  and  that 
we  find  the  most  permanent  general  prosperity 
and  the  highest  standard  of  living  among  the 
masses — which  include  the  farmers — in  those 
countries  where  wages  are  highest  and  working 
hours  shortest. ' '  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hol- 
ler in  this  declaration  which  we  have  quoted. 
The  place  where  farm  laborer's  wages  are  high- 
est and  heir  hours  shortest  is  in  this  good  old 
United  States,  right  now.  We  cannot  see  in 
that  fact  any  reason  to  hold  that  wages  should 
be  farther  raised  and  hours  farther  shortened. 
Both  are  now  at  the  extreme  limit  the  business 
of  crop-production  will  stand.  But  we  will  not 
argue  with  Mr.  Holler  on  that  point.  There  is 
however  one  item  of  his  declaration  in  which 
he  may  deceive  himself  and  others,  and  that 
must  be  made  clear.  He  writes  in  closing: 
"We  believe  that  the  provision  by  which  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  of  danger  to  property 
are  excepted  from  the  eight-hour  law,  very 


properly  applies  to  such  dangerous,  uncon- 
trollable, incalculable  farming  conditions  and 
perishable  farm  products.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  fully 
protects  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  is  acceptable 
to  all  fair-minded  persons,  and  that  the  law  will 
be  interpreted  in  this  sense  by  any  judge  or 
jury." 

Mr.  Holler  should  know  that  no  judge  can  do 
such  a  thing  or  allow  a  jury  to  do  it  without 
breaking  his  oath  of  office.  The  proposed 
amendment  says:  "Except  in  case  of  extreme 
emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to 
life  or  property."  This  means,  of  course,  dan- 
ger to  property  through  fire  or  flood.  It  has  no 
reference  to  loss  of  crop  by  lack  of  plowing, 
seeding,  harvesting  or  other  loss  due  to  laborers 
stopping  work.  Mr.  Holler  is  trying  to  read 
reason  into  a  proposed  enactment  which  has  no 
reason  in  it,  and  we  must  warn  him  and  all 
others  not  to  be  lulled  into  inactivity  or  com- 
placent support  by  any  such  gentle  anticipa- 
tion. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Sub-irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  make  a  trial  with 
sub-irrigating  a  small  orchard  of  citrus  trees. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  direct  me  as  to 
the  best  method  to  employ  or  refer  me  to  any 
published  information  on  the  subject? — C.  W., 
San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  method  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  of  continued  value  and  success. 
During  the  last  forty  years  every  kind  of  sub- 
terranean distribution  has  been  tried,  includ- 
ing board  boxes;  cement  pipes  or  tiles,  perfor- 
ated or  otherwise ;  iron  pipes  with  various  out- 
lets— all  these  have  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
The  only  literature  on  the  subject  consists  of 
descriptions  of  patented  systems  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  subse- 
quent announcements  of  their  undesirability  in 
the  horticultural  journals.  One  often  hears 
of  the  success  of  fruit  on  "subirrigated  land," 
but  the  term  applies  to  land  •  moistened  by 
gravity  or  lateral  seepage,  in  the  form  of  nat- 
ural underflow,  and  does  not  indicate  any  meth- 
od of  artificial  subterranean  distribution. 


Vine  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor :  In  sulphuring  grape  vines 
for  mildew  is  temperature  of  80°  necessary  for 
results  from  sulphur?  Is  applying  sulphur  in 
early  morning  with  dew  on  vines  advisable? 
Also  what  are  first  indications  of  presence  of 
mildew. — C.  L.  E.,  Elk  Grove. 

Vine  mildew  usually  appears  first  as  whit- 
ish, powdery  patches  on  the  younger  leaves, 
which  can  be  brushed  off  at  first  without  show- 
ing discoloration  beneath.  Later  the  leaf  sur- 
face may  show  darker  under  the  patches.  Later 
still  the  powdery  covering  spreads  over  the 
leaves  which  begin  to  curl  upward.  Appear- 
ances on  canes  are  also  seen.  Sulphur  fumes 
are  given  off  very  slowly  below  the  tempera- 
ture you  cite  but  the  mildew  is  also  very  slow 
below  that  temperature,  so  it  does  not  matter. 
As  it  gets  hotter  the  sulphur  fumes  increase — 
faster  than  the  mildew,  hence  the  victory.  It 
is  desirable  to  sulphur  on  foliage  damp  with 
dew,  but  not  when  foliage  is  dripping  wet,  for 
then  the  distribution  is  less  perfect  and  the 
sulphur    aggregated    in    masses    difficult  of 


vaporization.  Sulphuring  dry  vines  is  all  right 
but  there  is  great  waste  in  sulphuring  in  the 
wind.  Full  details  of  mildew  and  its  treat- 
ment can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  University 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  for  Bulletin  186. 


Rose  Rust. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  cause  of  the  disease 
which  affects  the  enclosed  rose-leaf.  I  have 
many  bushes  whose  leaves  are  in  this  condition. 
What  can  I  do  to  eradicate  the  trouble?  And 
what  would  you  suggest  as  a  preventive  in  the 
future?— J.  M.  H-,  Ben  Lomond. 

The  cause  is  a  fungus  Phragmidiuno  sub 
corticum  (now  will  you  be  quiet).  It  can  be 
prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or,  if  you  do  not  like  the  blue-whitewashy  ap- 
pearance, use  the  copper-carbonate  solution. 
Fortunately  the  tea  and  hybrid  tea  roses  are 
not  invaded  by  this  fungus  but  some  of  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  are  hit  rather  hard  and  are 
often  rejected  as  the  easiest  escape.  The  fun- 
gus appears  late  in  most  places,  for  it  needs 
considerable  heat  in  connection  with  moisture, 
and  one  can  get  a  good  blooming  season  ahead 
of  it.  Then  let  it  take  off  the  leaves;  let  the 
bushes  rest  for  a  while,  then  cut  back  and 
irrigate  well  and  get  ready  for  the  fall  bloom 
which  is  usually  not  affected  because  of  the  dry 
heat  of  the  early  autumn.  Therefore,  fight  it 
or  dodge  it  as  you  think  best. 


A  Seedling  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  two  apri- 
cots from  a  seedling  tree.  This  is  the  first  that 
the  tree  has  borne.  It  came  from  the  seed 
four  years  ago  and  has  about  50  fruits  on  it 
this  year  of  which  these  are  a  fair  sample. 
Have  they  any  special  merit? — C.  A.  Hilton, 
Modesto. 

It  is  a  fine  apricot  of  Moorpark  size  and 
shape  but  superior  because  of  ripening  evenly. 
This  character  alone  would  make  it  very  desir- 
able if  it  should  bear  regularly  and  sufficiently. 
It  will  have  to  be  kept  under  observation  for 
several  years  to  determine  its  bearing  habit. 
At  least  two  dozen  very  promising  seedling 
apricots  have  been  discarded  in  this  state  dur- 
ing the  last  half  a  century  because  the  trees 
became  slack  in  bearing  as  they  became  older. 
This  tree  is  worth  watching. 


Growth  from  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I 
may  be  able  to  start  trees  from  maple  branches 
planted  in  wet  sandy  place  as  one  does  willows 
or  poplar  trees?  If  so  what  time  is  the  best  to 
start  them — is  it  too  late  now?  Also,  are  not 
grape  cuttings  started  in  the  fall? — E.  F.  D., 
Montague. 

Yes ;  quite  a  number  of  maple  species  start 
quite  readily  from  cuttings — not  so  responsive- 
ly  usually  as  willows  and  poplars  but  quite 
well.  Take  well  matured  wood  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  and  put  them  in  such  a  place  as 
you  describe  toward  the  end  of  winter  (in 
your  district)  when  the  ground  has  lost  its 
danger  of  standing  water  and  begun  to  warm 
up  a  little.  The  cuttings  should  of  course 
still  be  dormant  and  it  is  too  late  to  start  them 
now.  But  maples  grow  so  readily  and  quickly 
from  seed,  that  the  cutting  method  is  not  much 
used.  We  would  prefer  to  sow  this  fall  such 
fresh,  well  ripened  seed  as  we  could  gather 
than  to  depend  on  cuttings,  but  you  can  easily 
try  both.  Grape  cuttings  should  be  handled 
just  as  above  described  for  maple  cutties. 
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Apple  Culture  in  Sonoma  County. 


[By  O.  E.  Bremneb  of  Santa  Rosa  at 
the  Davis  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion.] 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

I.nter-Croppino. — The  planting  of 
berries,  either  strawberries,  Logans, 
Mammoths,  or  raspberries,  in  the 
young  apple  orchard  is  universally 
practiced  and  results  in  a  very  favora- 
ble opportunity  for  the  orchardist.  It 
enables  him  to  make  a  good  living  on 
the  land  while  waiting  for  his  apple 
trees  to  come  into  bearing — in  fact, 
he  sometimes  makes  more  on  these 
secondary  crops  than  he  afterwards 
does  on  his  apples.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  men  clear  $200  and  more 
per  year  an  acre  on  these  berry  crops. 
On  new  land,  potatoes  are  usually 
planted  the  first  year,  followed  by 
berries,  which  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  trees  are  from  eight  to  ten 
years  old. 

In  this  county  thorough  cultivation 
Is  practiced,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
orchards  are  worked  every  week  up 
to  the  first  of  July  and  even  later.  A 
dust  mulch,  from  three  to  five  inches, 
is  formed,  and  never  does  the  soil  lose 
its  moisture,  even  the  strawberries 
continuing  to  bear  late  in  the  fall 
without  a  drop  of  irrigation  water.  A 
variety  of  tools  are  used.  The  gang 
plow  is  being  discarded  by  the  best 
orchardists  as  it  tends  toward  the 
formation  of  a  plow  sole;  deep  and 
shallow  alternate  plowing  should  be 
practiced.  The  disc  is  often  used, 
particularly  for  the  second  plowing; 
corrugated  rollers  are  being  replaced 
by  the  sub-surface  packer  for  smooth- 
ing the  ground  and  breaking  up  the 
clods  after  the  plow.  The  spring  tooth 
harrow  is  a  favorite  for  late  stirring; 
some  like  the  disc  spader  or  the  acme 
harrow,  in  fact,  anything  to  stir  the 
soil  and  leave  a  perfect  dust  mulch. 

Cover  Crops. — Cover  crops  are  im- 
portant as  this  soil  is  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient in  humus,  particularly  if  before 
planting  the  orchard  it  has  been  in 
grapes,  grain,  peaches  or  other  fruit. 
If  an  old  orchard  is  to  be  sown,  it  is 
best  to  use  rye  the  first  year,  and  this 
should  be  plowed  under  early,  many 
growers  plow  their  rye  too  late.  If 
favorable  growing  conditions  arise,  the 
middle  of  February  we  would  consider 
about  the  right  time  to  plow  it  under, 
and  the  first  of  March  not  too  late, 
under  ordinary  conditions.  This  may 
be  followed  up  the  second  year  with 
rye  and  burr  clover.  The  soil  gener- 
ally should  receive  lime  before  plant- 
ing burr  clover,  and  ought  to  be 
inoculated  where  no  burr  clover  or 
other  legume  is  found  growing  natur- 
ally. A  dressing  of  manure  will  help 
to  start  the  cover  crop  and  many  of 
the  growers  are  shipping  in  car  loads 
of  chicken  manure  from  Petaluma  as 
well  as  other  manures  from  outside 
the  county.  This  cover  crop  is  planted 
early  in  the  fall  before  the  first  rains. 
This  soil  originally  produced  large 
crops   of   clover,   wild   oats,  lupins, 


OAKDALE  IRRIGATED  ACRES 

Why  not  sell  your  high-priced  land 
and  buy  finest  Irrigated  lands  In  Stan- 
islaus County  on  ten  years  time.  20- 
ACRE  TRACTS,  $350  DOWN,  $350 
YEARLY.  Ideal  for  garden  truck,  al- 
falfa, fruit,  dairying,  chickens,  ample 
water  to  high  point  each  tract  Only  2 
miles  City  Oakdale,  with  3  railroads, 
canneries,  creamery,  markets,  high 
school,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  good 
roads,  splendid  climate.  Success  and 
Increased  value  assured.  Every  buyer 
satisfied  and  making  good.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  H.  LEHMAN, 
Marsh-Strong;  Bda;.,  I.oa  Angeles. 


alfilaria  and  other  humus  producing 
grasses,  but  by  the  old  system  of  cul- 
tivation, these  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  orchardist  of  to- 
day realizes  that  this  original  condi- 
tion must  be  re-established  and  is  now 
working  toward  that  end. 

Pruning. — The  system  of  pruning 
generally  practiced  here  is  extreme. 
They  start  cutting  back  severely  the 
first  few  years  to  give  the  tree  a 
stocky,  heavy  body.  The  second  and 
succeeding  years  up  to  ten  years,  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  cut  back  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  growth  each 
year  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  you  will  find  a  tree,  low  headed, 
stocky  and  open,  and  ready  to  hold 
any  load  of  fruit.  Very  little  heavy 
pruning  is  required  in  later  years  if 
this  system  is  adhered  to.  It  pre- 
vents the  removing  of  large  limbs 
when  bearing  wood  is  valuable,  and 
such  removals  are  decidedly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  tree.  Spring,  or  early  fall 
pruning,  where  big  cuts  are  to  be 
made,  is  preferable.  Pure  white  lead 
mixed  with  raw  linseed  oil  and  ap- 
plied thick  is  the  best  paint  for  cut 
surfaces.  Gravensteins,  in  particular, 
must  be  thinned,  and  only  one  apple 
left  to  a  cluster,  and  while  they'  do 
not  require  as  much  thinning  as  most 
other  varieties,  careful  work  must  be 
done  as  they  are  short  stemmed  and 
if  allowed  to  crowd,  the  best  will  be 
lost.  Of  course,  the  aphis  apples  and 
those  deformed  by  disease  will  always 
come  out  first  in  crowding  game.  As 
a  usual  thing  this  apples  does  not 
cluster  so  heavily  as  other  varieties, 
but  is  well  scattered  so  that  in  leaving 
only  one  to  a  cluster,  a  big  crop  is  still 
retained. 

The  Marketing  of  the  Crop.- — The 
time  was,  even  in  this  district,  when 
any  old  thing  sold  for  an  apple  and 
only  the  top  layer  counted.  It  was 
hard  for  the  packers  to  turn  out 
straight  cars  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  varieties.  One  packer, 
claiming  to  have  shipped  fifty-three  in 
a  single  season.  But  now  the  pack  is 
as  near  perfect  as  human  skill  can 
make  it.  Doubtful  apples  are  double 
sorted  and  not  a  scale  mark,  speck  of 
scab,  or  codling  moth  stain  enters  the 
box.  We  believe  that  the  apple  grow- 
ers union  has  helped  to  bring  about 
this  condition.  It  is  a  stock  corpora- 
tion, composed  of  the  apple  growers 
themselves  and  they  really  control  the 
situation,  as  the  union  consists  of  a 
majority  of  the  growers  and  handles 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  fruit. 
This  union  is  more  than  a  selling 
agency.  The  growers  are  banded  to- 
gether for  mutual  benefit  not  only  in 
packing  and  selling  the  fruit,  but  also 
in  cultural  and  spray  operations. 
Their  Gravensteins  are  in  demand  in 
Australia,  Europe  and  the  large  east- 
ern centers,  not  only  because  of  the 
excellency  of  the  apple  itself,  but  also 
the  honest  pack  and  the  square  deal 
the  union  gives.  The  development  of 
the  apple  industry  in  this  district  has 
been  rapid  and  the  future  output  will 
be  greatly  augmented  by  the  young 
orchards  planted  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  The  Sebastopol  section  has 
learned  the  advantage  of  doing  one 
thing  well  and  the  one  thing  for  their 
district,  as  far  as  apples  are  concerned, 
is  the  production  of  the  Gravenstein. 

[We  reserve  for  another  time  Mr. 
Bremner's  specific  suggestions  for  in- 
sect control  in  the  apple  orchard  under 
Sonoma  county  conditions. — Editor.] 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation- 
wide, safe,  and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruitt.  Our 
services  are  available  through  our  associate  members  to  any  and 
all  shippers  of  fruits. 


Qeo.  H.  Anderson 
A.  Block  Fruit  Co. 
Earl  Fruit  Co. 
Oeo.  D.  Kellog  &  Son 


Members : 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Penryn  Fruit  Co. 
F.  B.  McKevitt  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Co. 


Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Schnabel  Bros.  Co. 
Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co. 
VacavlUe  Fruit  Co. 


California 
Fruit  Distributors 


CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager, 


SACRAMENTO 


CALIFORNIA 
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Whether  you  want  just  a 
small  pump  for  the  house, 
or  a  large  one  for  irrigation  use 
it  certainly  will  pay  you  well  to 

Get  a  Good  Pump 

The  safe  way  is  to  get  advice  from  pump  specialists  like  ourselves.  As 
manufacturers  we  have  solved  hundreds  of  pumping  problems — and 
our  accumulated  experience  is  at  your  command.  Our  advice  may 
save  you  both  money  and  trouble.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Etc. 

Let  us  help  you  select  a  pump  adapted  to  your  particular  require- 
menu.  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Centrifugal  Pumps. 
CATALOG  28-D  describe*  all  other  pumps  (also  Bean  Distillate 
Engines).    A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both.  Why  not  send  now) 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

^11  W.  Julian  Street  San  Jose,  CaL 


~  * 


When  land  and  water  were  cheap,  ditch  irriga- 
tion was  good  enough.  But  now  this  wasteful 
method  is  being  rapidly  abandoned.  Instead, 
irrigators  are  using 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

One  piece  10  ft.  lengths  with  6  in.  tapered 
sleeves.  Heavy  wide  lock  seam  made  by  special 
powerful  machinery.  Four  thicknesses  of 
metal  where  the  strain  comes;  made  doubly 
sure  by  soldering.  No  rivets  to  be  knocked 
loose.  Total  collapse  of  the  pipe  will  not  break 
this  indestructible  "Madewell"  seam.  The 
smooth  sleeves  and  collars  with  counter-sunk 
Beams  make  water-tight  joints  without  driv- 
ing and  pounding.   This,  too.  is  important. 

Send  for  Free  MADEWELL  catalogue  B 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.  Gilroy,Cal. 


-Mr\DEWE\_\_  SVJRFr\CEP\PE* 

ROB\NSON  HFXttDWrAttt  CO 


GREENBANK 


r.  W.  JACKSON  *  CD. 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 

42  Market  St..  Ssxn  Frsuaciaco. 
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Fig  Growing  and  Marketing. 


[By  Henry  Markarian,  of  Fresno,  at 
the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion.] 

The  fig  industry  of  California  is 
annually  becoming  a  great  and  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
State.  A  little  historic  glance  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  you.  Fig 
culture  was  first  introduced  here  by 
the  Spaniards.  Their  introduction  is 
known  as  the  "Black  Mission"  vari- 
ety, and  was  grown  in  gardens  and 
back  yards,  but  had  no  great  com- 
mercial importance  as  dried  figs.  At 
that  time,  occasionally  one  could  find 
them  sold  green  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  markets.  The  "White 
Adriatic"  was  introduced  in  Fresno 
county  in  1884.  My  father,  M.  Mar- 
karian, planted  the  borders  of  his 
vineyard  to  this  variety.  His  example 
was  emulated  by  others  who  planted 
the  boundaries  of  their  vineyards  to 
Adriatic  figs.  Very  little  importance 
was  attached,  at  the  outset,  to  fig 
orchards,  as  the  growers  were  uncer- 
tain of  fig  culture  ever  becoming  a 
profitable  industry.  This  is  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  so  few  bearing  or- 
chards now. 

The  fig  trees  reached  maturity,  but 
there  being  no  demand  for  them,  in- 
terest in  the  culture  decreased.  This 
apathy  toward  a  promising  industry 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  grow- 
ers' lack  of  knowledge  to  appreciate 
the  product,  cure  the  same,  and  put  it 
on  the  commercial  market. 

White  Adriatic. — In  1893  we  estab- 
lished a  packing-house  on  our  vine- 
yard to  pack  raisins  and  ship  to  East- 
ern markets.  This  proved  a  good  suc- 
cess. The  following  year,  we  bought 
a  few  crops  of  figs;  especially  do  I 
remember  how  the  crop  on  a  10-acre 
orchard  cost  us  only  the  sum  of  $10, 
which  alone  yielded  about  10  tons  of 
dried  figs  that  brought  good  results. 
Similar  low  prices  prevailed  on  other 
places,  which  was  equivalent  to  those 
crops  being  given  away.  At  first  we 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  crop, 
but  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  pack- 
ing figs  just  the  same  way  as  we  were 
packing  raisins.  Thereafter,  our  ship- 
ments consisted  chiefly  of  raisins  and 
figs.  The  first  shipment  of  California 
figs  in  any  manner  that  went  out  to 
the  east  of  the  Rockies,  was  made  in 
1894.  We  encountered  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern 
houses  as  to  the  keeping  quality  of 
California  figs,  which  we  had  to  guar- 
antee. Our  efforts  along  this  line  were 
partly  compensated  by  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  home  product.  As  the 
industry  advanced,  the  demand  for  figs 
increased,  thus  affording  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  the  growers  to  stimulate 
the  fig  culture.  Others  soon  followed 
in  our  footsteps  by  establishing  pack- 
ing-houses to  handle  the  crops  for  ex- 
port trade. 

An  Opening  For  California. — One  of 
the  primary  causes  of  the  successful 
California  fig  export  trade  was  the 
destruction  of  Smyrna  figs  by  a  heavy 
frost  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  year  1898. 
That  year,  the  East  largely  depended 
for  its  supply  on  California  product, 
at  which  time  Seropian  Bros.,  packers, 
accumulated  a  fortune  of  $40,000  by 
having  a  corner  on  the  fig  market. 

The  Smyrna.* — In  1900,  through  the 
efforts  of  George  C.  Roeding  and  also 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
famous  fig  wasp  known  as  blastophaga 
was  established  in  Roeding's  smyrna 


fig  grove.  This  revolutionized  the  fig 
industry  in  California  and  opened  a 
new  era  before  it.  The  idea  of  Cali- 
fornia figs  being  of  inferior  quality 
compared  with  foreign  figs  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Smyrna  variety  in  our  markets.  There 
are  two  grades  of  figs,  the  Smyrna  va- 
riety and  the  Adriatic,  which  we  offer 
to  the  Eastern  trade,  the  former  be- 
ing the  king  of  figs. 

I  am  an  earnest  advocate  for  the 
Smyrna  figs,  and  I  have  several  rea- 
sons for  my  advocacy.  First,  the  su- 
periority of  the  fig;  second,  the  quick 
maturity  of  the  tree  (Smyrna  fig  trees 
mature  in  6  years,  White  Adriatic  in 
8  years)  ;  third,  the  trees  show  very 
little  or  none  of  the  root  diseases  so 
common  to  Adriatics;  fourth,  the  trees 
are  well  adapted  to  an  orchard  form 
when  they  are  planted  30  by  30  feet 
apart,  whereas  the  Adriatic  at  this 
distance  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
The  tendency  of  the  Smyrna  fig  tree 
root  is  to  go  downward  and  deeper 
into  the  soil,  while  those  of  the  Adri- 
atic have  a  tendency  to  spread  circum- 
ferentially  in  a  shallow  depth.  Fifth, 
because  it  is  a  fine  and  luscious  fruit, 
infinitely  useful  and  nutritious,  and 
free  from  souring,  and  it  may  be 
shipped  green  and  find  a  ready  market 
with  every  prospect  of  good  financial 
return. 

Finally,  the  demand  for  Smyrna  figs 
is  greater  than  for  any  other  variety 
of  figs;  and  I  can  safely  guarantee 
that  the  market  will  not  fluctuate  on 
account  of  overproduction  within  the 
next  20  years.  I  am  fully  convinced, 
judging  from  unabated  activities 
shown  in  the  production  of  Smyrna 
figs,  that  this  industry  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  fruit  in- 
dustries of  California.  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate a  particle  when  I  say  that  75% 
of  the  annual  fig  output  is  consumed 
by  the  biscuit  and  pastry  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  for  making  the 
well  known  delicacies  such  as  fig-bars, 
fig  jams,  fig  bisciuts,  etc. 

Growing  Figs. — To  grow  figs  suc- 
cessfully, one  must  study  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  also  the  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  best  region  to  grow  figs 
for  drying  would  be  that  geographical 
portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  that 
nas  Merced  on  the  north,  Bakersfield 
on  the  south;  and  commencing  from 
the  center  of  the  valley,  the  closer  you 
get  to  the  Sierra  foothills  the  more 
preferable  it  is  for  this  culture.  Red, 
heavy  and  deep  soil,  with  plenty  of 
irrigation  water  is  desirable.  The  red 
hardpan  soil,  if  properly  blasted,  is 
good  for  fig  culture,  although  it  takes 
longer  time  to  mature  in  this  kind  of 
soil,  yet  it  will  produce  clean  and 
elegant  fruit,  with  hardly  any  splits. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  trees 
will  be  very  long-lived.  In  sandy  soil 
(drift  sand)  and  alkali  the  experiment 
is  an  absolute  failure. 

Another  section  fairly  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  the  fig  is  the  region 
lying  between  Marysville  and  Red 
Bluff  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
Smyrna  fig  culture,  I  have  faced  many 
difficulties,  but  have  overcome  them 
with  patience  and  common-sense  ex- 
periments. These  difficulties  have 
now  vanished  through  the  giving 
away,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  secrets 
by  experienced  growers  to  beginners, 
and  the  arduous,  incessant  work  of 
G.  P.  Rixford  of  the  U.  S.  Department 


of  Agriculture.  My  chief  trouble 
arose,  in  the  early  days,  from  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  caprification.  Af- 
ter securing  a  collection  of  different 
varieties  of  capris,  which  was  impera- 
tive in  the  Smyrna  fig  culture,  my 
most  difficult  problem  was  satisfac- 
torily solved. 


The  annual  production  of  figs  in 
California  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

State,  Fresno 

tons.  Co.,  tons. 

1.  White  Adriatic.  5,000  3,800 

2.  Smyrna  figs              600  400 

3.  Black  Mission...     300  100 


KILMOL 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  for  the  same 
horsepower  you  pay  five  times  as  much  with  a 
motor  as  with  a 

Commercial  Gas  Engine 

This  usually  means  the  difference  between   profit  and  loss. 
Figures  show  that  few,  if  any,  power  users  are  really  getting 
ahead.    Some  are  getting  poorer.    Be  wise.    Keep  down  your  pump- 
ine  cost     Send  for  our  Catalog  18-R,  and  further  particulars  re- 
B  '  garding  CHEAP  FUEL. 


Commercial  Engine  Co. 

2410-32  Porter  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
(Yellow   Huntington   Park   ear   at  7th 
and  Main.     Get  off  at  Oth  and  Santa 
Fe  Sts.) 

Joaquin  Valley  Braneh:  1228  "H" 
Street,  Fresno. 


POWER  CO 


ykCOIMRGAL  ENGINE 

And  put/our mone/in.  the  DatiK 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  «are 
Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $l.Mtt  «»▼• 
$22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  fare 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $259  Invested 
in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  beeoMe 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  lieieu  in  grinding,"  oar  motto. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

GALVANIZED  SHEET  IRON 
4—5—6  inches.  10-ft.  lengths 

PRICES  RIGHT  201  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Country  Vegetables. 


BEANS  FOR  FLOOD  LANDS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ribax  Prkss] 

Pretty  soon  now,  about  8,000  acres 
of  beans  will  be  planted  in  Sutter 
county,  6y000  or  7,000  of  which  will 
be  in  that  basin  which,  like  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  overflows  each  year 
leaving  about  an  ineh  of  fresh  fertile 
mud  over  alL  This  land  will  be  cov- 
ered in  spots  with  more  or  less  water 
till  August,  but  has  been  showing  the 
higher  spots  since  early  May.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  rules  for  plowing, 
the  bean  fanners  of  this  section  plow 
their  black  tule-bog  land  wet.  They 
get  higher  levels  plowed  first  and  fol- 
low the  water  as  it  drains  away. 

In  breaking  new  tule  land,  the  roots 
are  more  or  less  in  the  way  for  three 
or  four  years,  but  the  water  floats 
some  of  them  away  during  the  floods. 
The  object  of  the  early  and  repeated 
plowing  is  to  air  out  the  soil;  for 
even  the  large  white  Lady  Washing- 
ton and  the  pink  beans  which  are  uni- 
versally planted  here,  need  air  for 
their  roots. 

The  pink  beans  are  specially  adapt- 
ed to  this  section  and  are  not  grown 
commercially  in  other  bean-growing 
States  except  Texas,  according  to 
George  Tharp,  of  Knights  Landing. 
They  grow  more  to  vine  than  the 
large  white  beans,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  small  navy  beans,  which  are 
not  raised  here  on  this  account.  The 
pinks  are  the  best  producers  and  har- 
diest, while  limas  fail  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer of  this  district. 

The  bean  roots  spread  out  near  the 
surface,  the  water  table  never  being 
more  than  4  feet  down.  They  cannot 
stand  alkali  at  all,  but  the  flooding 
and  drainage  obviate  much  of  this. 
Alkali  trouble  is  indicated  by  the 
bloom  dropping  and  the  plants  dying. 
The  Sutter  Basin  company  is  install- 
ing six  drainage  pumps  at  a  cost  of 
$105,000  in  Reclamation  District  1500, 
to  throw  1100  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  will  enable  the  desired  June 
planting  all  over  the  district  in  any 
year. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  bean  growing 
in  Sutter  county  is  George  Tharp,  who 
has  250  acres  this  season  for  beans 
alone.  After  working  up  the  soil  thor- 
oughly, the  beans  are  drilled  with  a 
corn  planter,  one  or  two  in  a  place, 
4  inches  apart,  in  rows  32  inches  apart. 
Rows  for  the  pinks  are  farther  apart 
on  account  of  their  vine  growth.  It 
takes  25  to  30  pounds  of  the  pinks 
per  acre  and  40  pounds  of  the  whites. 

In  good  weather  the  beans  are  up  in 
three  or  four  days  and  are  cultivated 
diligently,  for  Mr.  Tharp  is  a  crank 
on  keeping  the  soil  in  fine  condition. 
No  irrigation  or  fertilization  are  desir- 
able on  account  of  what  the  Sacra- 
mento river  does  for  them  every  win- 
ter. 

In  90  to  110  days,  a  25  to  30-sack 
crop  is  matured.  Mr.  Tharp  has  rais- 
ed 50  sacks  of  about  90  pounds  each, 
per  acre,  in  a  favorable  season.  The 
weather  should  run  about  85  or  90°. 
The  beans  can  stand  100°,  but  such  a 
temperature  continued  a  week  hurts 
all  varieties,  the  whites  especially. 
The  vines  are  cut  with  a  sled  armed 
with  knives  six  feet  long  which  come 
together  in  front  and  spread  far 
enough  behind  to  cut  two  rows  at  once. 
Ten  years  ago  the  vines  were  pulled 
by  hand.  Later  they  were  cut  with 
a  plow  underground,  but  wheel  ma- 


chines shell  too  many. 

Men  put  the  vines  in  small  piles 
in  rows  about  20  feet  apart,  and  if 
three  weeks  of  the  hot  electric  north 
wind  come,  the  beans  will  dry  out 
ready  to  thresh.  Some  seasons  they 
require  two  weeks  to  dry,  and  since 
it  is  near  the  rainy  season,  there  is 
some  danger  of  wetting,  so  that  Mr. 
Tharp's  entire  crop  was  lost  one  fall. 
But  ordinarily  the  rains  do  not  in- 
jure the  beans.  If  the  whites  get 
wet  through  the  pods,  they  discolor 
yellowish.  The  pinks  have  an  inner 
partly  waterproof  lining  and  do  not 
show  discoloration  on  the  outer  skin 
so  they  are  safer  for  late  planting, 
which  sometimes  continues  to  July  20. 
They  are  threshed  in  a  bean  thresher 
like  grain. 

A  sort  of  wire  worm  is  becoming 
troublesome  in  the  newly  planted  seeds 
and  young  shoots,  so  that  government 
specialist  Parker  will  be  called  this 
summer  to  work  out  a  method  of  pre- 
vention. They  work  in  small  isolated 
areas  sometimes  extending  over  as 
much  as  the  15  acres  that  Mr.  Tharp 
lost  last  year.  No  weevils,  beetles, 
red  spider,  or  anthracnose  are  observ- 
ed in  this  district. 

Some  growers  contract  their  crops 
ahead  to  dealers  who  come  to  buy.  Mr. 
Tharp  prefers  to  hold  his  and  sell  for 
cash,  showing  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 
so  there  will  be  no  opportunity  of 
the  buyers  refusing  the  crop  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  in  quality  and 
cleanness.  The  bean  straw  makes  fine 
sheep  feed. 


MANGELS  ON  ALKALI. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess 
by  W.  D.  Guthrie.] 

Part  of  the  Panama  ranch  near 
Bakersfield  seemed  to  be  good  for 
nothing  but  salt  grass.  In  some  spots 
even  salt  grass  would  not  do  well  on 
account  of  alkali.  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  Manager  F.  E.  Mace  plowed 
an  acre  that  seemed  to  be  about  as 
bad  as  any  on  the  ranch,  and  worked 
it  down  to  proper  condition. 

About  March  1,  mangel  beets  were 
planted.  The  result  was  a  fair  stand 
and  a  fair  crop.  Last  year  beets  were 
again  planted  in  March,  with  more 
promising  yield.  This  year,  the  beets 
were  planted  in  December.  Mr.  Mace 
now  believes  that  had  he  planted 
earlier  the  previous  two  years  he 
would  have  had  better  crops. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  any 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  looking 
beets  than  those  growing  on  this  al- 
kali spot.  Beets  seem  to  have  the 
power  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  al- 
kali. 

On  this  ranch  the  beets  are  used 
for  hog  feed.  Hogs  like  them  and 
grow  fine.  In  fattening,  the  hogs  are 
given  an  additional  feed  of  Egyptian 
corn  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  to 
every  100  pounds  of  hog  per  day.  This 
gives  satisfactory  results. 


WE  WANT  LUND 

If  you  want  to  sell  your  orchard 
or  farm  or  any  unimproved  land  you 
may  have,  send  us  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  It  at  once.  "We  have  ready 
buyers,  who  are  anxious  to  buy. 

If  you  should  want  to  buy.  tell  us 
what  you  want,  we  will  find  it  for 
you.    We  make  quick  sales.  Write 

FRUE  &  ROBBINS, 

IliiMM  Bldgr.,   Sun  Fninclsco. 


THE  SCHMEISER 

Giant  Engine  Scraper 

"MOVES  THE  EARTH  IN  CHUNKS" 


Cost  of  Leveling  Cut 

With  Schmeiser  machines  it  is  now  possible  to  prepare  land 
for  Rice  and  Alfalfa  at  a  Reasonable  Figure. 

WRITE  US  NOW 

Say  how  much  land  you  have  to  level  and  check,  and  what 
kind  of  land  it  is.  WE  HAVE  A  MACHINE  FOR  YOUR  WORK. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  No.  123.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


DE  LAVAL 

Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 

No  Batteries,  No  Coils,  No  Troubles 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  are  equipped  with  new  gear- 
driven  built-in  magneto,  which  eliminates  all  batteries. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  start  on  the  magneto  without  turning 
them  over,  and  they  require  no  cranking. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  are  low  fuel  consumers,  with  high  effi- 
ciency, and  are  the  highest  grade,  most  reliable  gasoline  engine 
that  money  can  buy. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  are  especially  adapted  for  irrigation 
plants  and  they  have  that  ability  to  stay  on  the  job  365  days  in 
the  vear  and  24  hours  per  day. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  CAN  BE  FURNISHED  WITH  SPECIAL 
CARBURETOR  FOR  USING  LOW  GRADE  DISTILLATE  OR 
TOPS. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  last  season  and  were  in  competition  with  about 
thirty-six  other  engines. 

Investigate  the  Alpha  before  buying. 

Write  for  our  large  illustrated  Alpha  Catalog  B. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

101  Drumm  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO. 


The  Way  to  Keep  Milk  and  Butter 
Fresh— Pure— Sweet  Without  Ice 


Agents  Wanted 


The  "Dej»ert"  Milk  and 
Butter  Cooler 

An  economical,  sanitary  and 
handv  method  of  keeping  Milk 
and  Butter  at  a  cool  temperature 
without  a  refrigerator.  Made  of 
heavy  Flax  Fabric  (special 
weave)  acting  as  a  water  jacket, 
the  outside  surface  is  kept  moist 
from  the  water  within,  and  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  causes 
sufficient  evaporation  to  keep  the 
water  COLD.  The  same  principle 
makes  the  water  cold  in  the 
water  bag. 

Will  accommodate  either  a  quart 
or  a  pint   (standard  milk  bottle 
or    one    2-lb.    square    of  Butter 
(with  extra  part). 
Bj    Parcel   Post — imnlnue  paid 
>lllk  Cooler.  $1.00 
With  extra  part  for  Butter,  $1.25. 
\V.    V.   I'l.UMMHR  MFG.  CO. 
:<T  Front   St.,  Son  Franelnoo 


A  COOL  DRINK 
ON  A  HOT  DAY 


1  gal.  .  .  .86 
3>/2  gal. $1.00 


2Vj  gal.  $1.25 
5  sal.  .  $2.00 


WITH  FAUCET 
Stt  gal. $2.00     5  gal... $2.50 
Sold  by  leading  dealers 
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Sulphur  Good  for  Dried  Fruit. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
I  must  harvest  35  acres  of  apricots 
in  three  weeks  and  dry  all  that  I  can't 
sell  to  the  cannery  at  a  profit.  It  takes 
nearly  three  weeks  to  dry  apricots 
naturally  in  the  sun.  Using  sulphur, 
"we  can  dry  them  four  days  in  good 
■weather  and  stack  the  trays.  If  we 
couldn't  use  sulphur  we  would  have 
to  rent  land  to  dry  them  on — it  would 
take  all  outdoors,  and  we  simply 
couldn't  handle  the  crop.  But  that 
isn't  the  worst  of  it  if  we  couldn't 
use  sulphur. 

A  neighbor  helped  me  dry  one  crop. 
He  wanted  to  have  some  unsulphured 
for  his  own  use.  I  told  him  to  select 
the  trays  and  take  care  of  them. 
When  they  were  cured  they  were  so 
hlack  and  uninviting  that  he  preferred 
the  sulphured  product. 

My  brother-in-law  came  out  from 
Iowa  a  few  years  ago  with  a  weak 
stomach  and  a  hankering  for  fruit,  and 
a  fear  of  sulphur.  I  let  him  cure  his 
own  for  home  use  without  sulphur.  He 
ate  a  few,  then  bought  sulphured  apri- 
cots, and  has  used  the  sulphured  fruit 
ever  since  without  harm  to  his  sto- 
mach. 

If  we  couldn't  use  sulphur  in  drying 
apricots,  we  couldn't  get  anyone  to 
eat  the  sun  dried  product.  It  would 
be  dark  and  probably  wormy.  Nobody 
would  buy  it  and  they  would  be  losers 
while  I  would  be  ruined. 

Dr.  Wiley  wants  us  to  dip  them  in  a 
saline  solution  and  dry  them  artific- 
ially. That  might  work,  but  if  I  put 
up  a  drying  plant  big  enough  to  handle 
the  crop  and  then  furnish  heat,  I  will 
add  that  cost  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  everybody  is  fighting;  and  the 
consumers  will  pay  that  added  cost  or 
I  will  go  out  of  business  and  there 
won't  be  any  for  common  folks  to  con- 
sume. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  add  that  cost 
to  production.  I  used  to  take  sulphur 
and  molasses  to  improve  my  health 
every  spring.  A  bunch  of  University 
students  on  the  "poison  squad"  got  fat 
eating  sulphured  fruit.  There  is  not 
much  left  in  the  fruit  anyway  after  it 
has  been  exposed  four  days  to  the 
sun. 

Sometimes  a  scheming  packer  buys 
cheap  dark  fruit,  soaks  it  up,  sulphurs 
it  excessively,  packs  it  soon  and  per- 
haps there  will  be  too  much  sulphur 
left  in  that  fruit  to  taste  good,  but  it 
won't  hurt  anybody. 

As  the  grower  uses  sulphur  in  dry- 
ing apricots,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
carding it  and  losing  the  benefit  of 
California  sunshine;  there  is  every 
reason  for  continuing  its  use. 


FAVORS  THE  8-HOUR  LAW. 

To  thge  Editor:  If  you  are  running 
your  paper  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer — and  you  say  you  are — put  on 
your  thinking  cap  and  boost  for  the 
8-hour  law  instead  of  hooting  it  down. 
It  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  you 
can  confer  upon  the  farmer,  and  for 
years  after  it  passes  you  will  want 
to  celebrate  its  advent. 

In  the  first  place,  eight  hours  is 
plenty  for  any  man  or  woman  to  work. 
Besides,  he  will  do  as  much  and  bet- 
ter work  in  eight  hours  as  he  will 
in  ten;  if  not,  more  work,  month  in 
and  month  out.  The  farmer's  mules, 
instead  of  traveling  two  miles  per 
hour,  will  go  two  and  a  quarter  on 
less  feed. 

You  are  talking  about  shortening 


the  country's  food  supply — why,  that 
is  just  what  the  farmer  wants,  be- 
cause he  can  then  afford  to  pay  for 
extra  help,  and  the  consumer  will 
never  notice  it. 

You  are  speaking  about  the  cook. 
It  is  a  poor  cook  that  could  not  get 
three  meals  in  eight  hours.  The  law 
will  be  that  a  man  can  work  only 
eight  hours,  but  if  he  rests  between 
times  that  resting  time  doesn't  count. 
As  for  sociability,  the  farmer  and  his 
men  will  get  in  closer  touch,  because 
they  will  have  more  time.  If  you  have 
any  thought  for  the  man  who  works 
for  wages,  and  in  the  interest  of  whom 
the  law  is  proposed,  you  surely  have 
to  stop  and  think;  for  what  is  he? 
He  is  less  thought  of  than  a  mule, 
still  if  you  treat  him  right  he  will 
work  for  your  interest. 

There  are  any  number  of  things 
that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  law. 
If  you  want  to  print  this,  all  right; 
if  not,  all  the  same.  Possibly  I  might 
have  given  some  food  for  thought. 

Merced.  H.  Hillers. 

[Good  strike  for  your  side:  the  ball 
is  in  the  air:  who  will  catch  this  fly 
in  the  left  field?  We  would  like  to 
play  umpire  a  while. — Editor.] 


BRITONS   AS  VEGETARIANS. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  meat  will 
be  numbered  among  the  luxuries.  At 
any  rate,  the  problem  of  our  meat  sup- 
ply is  receiving  earnest  attention  in 
many  quarters,  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  state  of  affairs  is  very 
serious. 

During  recent  years  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States  of  America 
has  diminished  enormously,  whilst  the 
population  has  increased  to  an  even 
larger  extent.  The  result  is  that, 
whereas  huge  consignments  of  meat 
used  to  be  sent  to  this  country  from 
United  States,  hardly  any  has  been 
sent  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  1909,  318,000  animals  were  im- 
ported alive  into  this  country.  The 
number  imported  in  1913  was  11,000. 
The  deficiency,  of  course,  has  been 
made  up  by  frozen  and  refrigerated 
meat;  but  clearly  that  will  soon  be  as 
difficult  to  obtain  as  the  other.  And, 
although  such  countries  as  Mexico  and 
Siberia  possess  great  cattle-bearing 
possibilities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  takes  about  four  years  to  bring 
an  animal  to  beef-yielding  age. — -Lon- 
don Ex. 


GRADING  APRICOTS  AND 
CREAM. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
I  wanted  to  get  an  article  from  F. 
C.  Willson  of  Sunnyvale  on  the  value 
of  grading  dried  apricots,  for  I  under- 
stood that  he  separated  them  into 
"Fancy"  (extra  large),  "No.  1"  (sec- 
ond size),  "Small,"  and  "Slabs"  (flat- 
tened and  shapeless  because  too  soft 
when  cut  for  drying). 

"Better  say  nothing  about  it.  Buy- 
ers put  a  premium  on  poor  fruit.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  separate  them.  I  took 
special  pride  one  year  in  picking  out 
the  fanciest  dried  cots  by  hand.  A 
firm  not  located  here  bought  them 
and  I  happened  to  see  them  dumped 
loose  into  a  carload  of  little  black  stuff, 
and  it  hurt  my  feelings.  I  grade  now, 
but  don't  get  a  proportional  difference 
in  price." 

I  thought  of  the  dairyman  who  once 


tried  to  produce  pure  cream  but  lost 
his  ambition  because  he  saw  that 
cream  poured  in  with  sour  dirty  stuff 
and  got  the  same  price.  This  is  put- 
tin  a  premium  on  unsanitary  cream. 


If  a  room  becomes  filled  with  smoke, 
a  towel  dashed  in  vinegar  and  hot 
water  and  wrung  out,  then  taken  and 
thrown  above  one's  head  through  the 
room,  will  remove  all  smoke  in  a  few 
moments.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
vinegar  in  a  little  water  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. — Mrs.  C.  W.  R.,  Min- 
nesota. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Burbank  Spine- 
less Cactus  cuttings,  raised  at  Marys- 
ville,  from  slabs  purchased  of  Burbank. 
Can  furnish  forage  and  fruiting  varie- 
ties at  $15  per  100  slabs.  Send  your 
orders  to  DARROW  -  WINCHESTER 
COMPANY,  1605  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS — Six  fruiting 
and  six  forage  varieties  (12  plants)  for 
$5.  All  Burbank  productions,  Intro- 
duced 1911-1912.  Special  prices  on  lot* 
of  100  to  1000  slabs.  J.  T.  GREEN,  Box 
63,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  — Seedlings,  3  to  8  ft 
60c  to  $1.  Budded  trees,  $3.  All  field 
grown.  Discount  on  quantities.  Mag- 
nolia Nursery,  Whittier. 


Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
5c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


20  ACRES  subirrigated  land,  3% 
miles  from  Modesto  in  Wood's  Colony; 
8  acres  bearing  assorted  fruit,  1  acre 
Thompson's  Seedless  grapes,  11  acres 
alfalfa;  good  improvements.  $300  per 
acre;  terms.  ALVIN  BROOKS,  R.  5, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  BY  OWNER— 22%  acres; 
20  acres  in  alfalfa,  1  acre  family  or- 
chard. Irrigated  by  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pump.  Small  house;  one 
mile  from  S.  P.  depot.  $250  per  acre; 
half  cash,  balance  in  five  years  at  7%. 
G.  S.  Strickland,  Fairmead  P.  O.,  Cal. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS — Burbank's  best 
varieties.-  We  guarantee  all  plants  true 
to  name,  and  we  have  the  best  forage 
and  fruiting  varieties  that  have  been 
produced.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price 
list.  LOS  ALTOS  CACTUS  FARMS, 
G.  D.  Cummings,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


BEST  SEED  RICE  FARM  in  Butte 
county.  In  crop.  Independent,  suffi- 
cient water  system.  Can  be  had  for 
less  than  half  its  value.  Sale  being 
forced.  No  bigger  bargain  in  this  State. 
Box  218,  Biggs,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  or  will  subdivide,  160- 
acre  improved  ranch;  50  acres  in  or- 
chard; in  the  famous  fruit  belt  of  Ne- 
vada county.  For  particulars,  address 
Mrs.  M.  J.  THOMAS,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
in  land  and  mortgages;  investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


8 -ACRE  RANCH;  4  acres  young 
prunes,  50  chicken  bouses;  ideal  situa- 
tion; good  house  and  outbuildings; 
$6000.     F.  PETRAY,  Healdsburg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  make* 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 


POULTRY  OR  FRUIT— Young  man, 
single,  age  26,  desires,  by  September 
1st,  responsible  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm.  Agricultural  College 
training.  Ten  years  experience.  Would 
consider  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  fruit  business  if  work  for 
winter  is  guaranteed.  References  fur- 
nished. State  wages.  Geo.  Monteith, 
Box  135,  Clint,  Texas. 

Working  orchard  foreman  (single), 
must  be  experienced  in  general  orchard 
work  and  have  a  knowledge  of  drying 
fruit.  Wages  $45.00  a  month,  board 
and  room.  Address  Box  222,  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  stating  age,  experience 
and  references. 

FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — To  rent  Davis  disc  plow, 
ten  26-in.  discs.  Address  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 

BEES  AND  HONEY. 
It  pays  to  keep  bees  and  raise  your 
own  honey  on  the  farm.  We  can  sup- 
ply gentle  Italian  bees  at  reasonable 
prices  any  time.  Write  for  our  free 
catalogue  of  bees,  instruction  books, 
supplies  and  fixtures.  Spencer  Apiaries 
Co.,  Box  12,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


ORGANIZE  AND  DRILL 
YOUR  OWN  WELLS 


A  B0NAFIDE  PROPOSITION 

Let  us  get  together  and  organize  a 
drilling  company  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, buy  a  machine  at  factory  prices 
and  drill  your  own  wells,  then  sell  the 
machine,  or  drill  for  others  at  a  profit. 
You  can  count  me  in  as  an  equal  part- 
ner on  this  if  you  wish,  as  I  know  it 
will  pay.  Write  for  my  special  prop- 
osition,   it  will  interest  you. 

OSCAR  DUNTON, 

348  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 

NOTICE    OF    REMOVAL    OF  PRINCI- 
PAL PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 


Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of 
the  holders  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  of  Roberts  Brothers 
Company,  a  corporation  created  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California,  which  consent  was  duly 
filed  in  the  office  of  said  corporation 
at  the  Sheldon  Building,  First  and 
Market  streets,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  6th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1914; 
and  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
which  resolution  was  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  said  Board  of  Directors, 
duly  called  and  held  at  said  office  of 
said  corporation  on  the  6th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1914,  at  which  meeting  a  quorum 
of  the  directors  of  said  corporation 
were  present  and  acting: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration will,  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1914,  be  changed  and  removed 
from  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  City  of  Oakland, 
County  of  Alameda,  State  of  California, 
on  and  after  which  date  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  said  corporation 
will  be  said  City  of  Oakland,  at  No. 
465  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

This  notice  is  published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Rob- 
erts Brothers  Company. 

Dated  at  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  July  6th,  A.  D.  1914. 

DELOSE  ROBERTS, 
Secretary  of  Roberts  Brothers 
Company. 


>p^DEWEY,  STRONG  &Ca>ff^ 

E  yATENTSgffi 

Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Circular  containing  lOt  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 
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IRRIGATION     PRACTICE     IN   THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


[By  W.  S.  Guilford,  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, Sacramento  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Co.,  at  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.] 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  LAND. 

Unless  the  owner  of  the  land — or 
the  man  who  is  to  do  the  leveling 
— is  very  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
work — it  will  pay  to  get  a  reliable,  ex- 
perienced engineer  to  lay  out  the 
place.  By  experience,  I  mean  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  particular 
locality  and  under  similar  conditions 
to  those  prevailing  on  the  place  to  be 
Improved.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  benefit  by  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  previously  made  in  handling  the 
soil,  water,  etc.,  in  the  district  In 
question. 

Even  if  the  owner  is  experienced — 
a  map  of  the  place — with  the  proposed 
present  development  and  all  future  de- 
velopment should  be  made — showing 
the  approximate  location  of  drains, 
ditches,  checks,  or  borders,  boxes,  etc. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irri- 
gation project  these  farm  plans  were 
made  by  company  engineers  for  all 
settlers  who  made  application  for  them 
— and  blue  prints  were  furnished.  The 
engineer  first  discussed  with  the  pur- 
chaser his  general  plans  for  developing 
his  place — found  out  about  where  he 
wanted  to  build — how  much  alfalfa  he 
wanted  and  how  much  orchard.  He 
then  laid  out  the  drains  and  ditches 
In  the  most  convenient  places  for 
operation  and  where  they  could  be 
built  most  cheaply.  Some  changes 
have  been  made  in  these  plans  by  the 
settlers  as  they  have  developed  their 
places— but  in  the  main  they  have  been 
followed  and  even  though  only  a  small 
part  of  the  place  may  be  developed 
during  the  first  or  second  year — such 

PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
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work  as  is  done  is  not  wasted  and  will 
not  have  to  be  done  over  again  to  fit 
into  future  plans — as  has  often  been 
the  experience  on  farms  developed  in 
a  haphazard  way  and  without  definite 
plans. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  many 
places  where  a  prospective  irrigation 
farmer  can  spend  money  for  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  and  service  of  men  ex- 
perienced in  the  details  of  the  business 
with  the  assurance  that  if  he  gets  the 
right  men  and  the  right  service  it  will 
be  money  very  well  spent.  In  fact  $100 
spent  for  advice  could  easily  save 
$1000  In  real  absolute  value  In  the  pur- 
chase of  one  place  rather  than  any  one 
of  several  others  that  might  seem 
equally  desirable  to  a  novice — and  an 
experienced  engineer  can  surely  make 
a  big  saving  in  development  costs  by 
properly  laying  out  and  planning  the 
work  to  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  job.  The  per  acre  cost 
of  such  work  on  the  developed  place 
will  not  be  great. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  land 
levelers  and  farm  developers  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  now — and  many 
good  schemes  for  removing  the  dirt 
required  in  digging  drains,  construct- 
ing ditches,  making  borders  and  level- 
ing the  land  betewen  the  borders — as- 
suming that  a  border  system  of  check- 
ing land  for  alfalfa  or  trees  is  to  be 
used.  Any  system  is  a  good  one  that 
results  in  the  construction  of  drains  of 
ample  depth  and  capacity — ditches  big 
enough  to  carry  the  water  required  and 
with  good,  full  banks  that  will  insure 
their  stability  and  a  minimum  of 
breaks  and  trouble — borders  or  checks 
large  enough  to  control  the  flow  of 
water,  but  not  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  after  they  have 
settled — and  in  land  well  leveled  be- 
tween the  borders  so  that  the  water 
can  be  evenly  applied  and  quickly  and 
completely  drained  off  when  required. 

For  a  great  deal  of  the  heavier,  rich 
land  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties  in 
the  Sacramento  valley,  checks  or  bor- 
ders 25  to  50  ft.  wide  and  GG0  ft.  long 
have  been  found  very  satisfactory  for 
alfalfa — and  for  tree  planting  it  is  an 
advantage  to  plant  trees  on  these  small 
borders,  thereby  giving  a  little  more 
open  and  well  aired  soil  for  the  roots 
to  start  in.  This  is  especially  bene- 
ficial if  there  is  a  wet  year  one  or  two 
years  after  planting. 

As  I  have  said — there  are  many 
good  land  developers  in  the  Sacramen- 
to valley — with  many  favorite  plans 
for  proceeding  with  a  job  of  leveling 
— but  my  way  is  to  first  dig  the  drains 
— then  the  ditches — then  the  borders 
or  checks,  and  later  move  such  dirt  as 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  leveling 
of  the  land  between  the  borders.  Dirt 
must  be  moved — either  in  making  cuts 
or  fills  for  each  of  these  features — and 
my  plan  is  to  never  move  the  same 
scraper  full  of  dirt  but  once — if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it.  The  dirt  that 
comes  out  of  the  drain  is  used  for  any 
part  of  the  balance  of  the  job  where 
it  is  most  convenient  to  waste  it — on  a 
ditch  bank — a  border  or  in  a  hole  in 
the  check — but  it  must  be  deposited 
where  it  will  not  have  to  be  moved 
again.  The  dirt  excavated  from  the  de- 
livery ditch  goes  in  a  border  or  in  a 
fill,  and  dirt  required  for  banks  comes 
from  high  places  in  the  check.  Then, 
the  balance  of  the  dirt  for  the  borders 
comes  from  cuts  in  the  checks — and 


any  remaining  fills  to  be  made  in  the 
checks  after  borders  are  made  must 
come  from  the  remaining  cuts  within 
the  checks. 

Now,  this  work  is  frequently  done 
in  exactly  the  opposite  order — the  land 
is  leveled  with  some  leveling  device 
or  even  with  scrapers,  then  the  bor- 
ders are  made.  Some  of  the  same  dirt 
that  has  been  moved  to  fill  a  hole  in 
the  check  may  have  to  be  moved  again 
to  get  dirt  for  the  border,  and  some 
more  dirt  moved  again  to  fill  the  hole 
just  made.  Then,  a  borrow  pit  must 
be  made  to  make  ditch  banks,  and  fre- 
quently, a  long  haul  made  to  spill  the 
dirt  from  the  drain  evenly  over  the 
check. 

I  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  too 
great  care  being  used  in  the  leveling 
of  land.  I  know  of  many  cases  where 
too  much  money  has  been  spent  for 
the  results  accomplished — but  I  mean 
where  a  job  has  been  done  so  well  that 
the  land  irrigates  more  easily  than  is 
profitable  or  where  it  drains  too  per- 
fectly. 

But  everywhere,  there  are  examples 
of  the  loss  of  crops  and  money  through 
too  careless  preparation  of  the  land 
for  irrigation.  High  spots  that  do  not 
get  water — low  spots  where  the  crop 
drowns  out— ditches  that  break — 
drains  that  are  too  shallow  or  that  do 
not  work— all  of  these  things  can  be 
remedied  with  far  greater  ease  and 
much  less  cost  before  a  crop  is  planted 
than  after — and  there  is  no  better  or 
surer  way  to  find  out  about  these 
things  than  to  try  out  the  job  with 
a  head  of  irrigation  water  before  any 
crop  is  planted.  This  will  show  up 
the  weak  places  at  a  time  when  they 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  fixed.  Then 
after  they  are  all  remedied  try  irri- 
gating the  land  again  before  planting 
— there  may  be  several  other  little 
things  you  will  be  glad  that  you  have 
fixed  before  while  there  is  no  crop  In 
the  way. 

And  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  be- 
ginner to  lay  out  a  small  piece  for 
the  first  planting — rather  than  the 
whole  place.  There  is  no  way  to  learn 
how  to  prepare  a  place  for  irrigation 
so  that  it  suits  your  individual  tastes 
so  well  as  to  fix  up  a  small  acreage 
first.  There  will  be  sure  to  be  some  lit- 
tle changes  you  will  want  to  make  in 
the  balance  of  the  place. 

Now  about  the 

WATER  DELIVERY  SYSTEM: 

Whatever  this  is — whether  open 
ditch  or  underground  concrete  pipe — 
have  it  of  ample  capacity.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  determine  what  this 
will  be  for  the  individual  needs  of  any 
particular  place  than  to  visit  some 
place  that  a  system  similar  to  the  one 
contemplated  has  been  installed.  An 
engineer  can  be  of  help  on  the  size  and 
capacity  of  concrete  lines — as  he  can 
on  open  ditch  capacities — but  any  irri- 
gator who  has  handled  a  head  of 
water  in  a  ditch  will  tell  the  inquirer 
that  the  ditch  must  be  plenty  big  for 
the  head  of  water — have  big,  full  banks 
— and  if  possible,  the  slope  of  the 
banks  should  be  such  that  they  can 
be  mowed  with  a  horse  mower.  It  Is 
hard  to  find  dirt  to  enlarge  a  small 
ditch  after  a  field  is  completely  seeded 
to  alfalfa. 

The  working  out  of  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  irrigation  practice  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  is  a  proposition  that 
is  very  much  in  its  infancy — the  best 
general  advice  that  I  can  give  to  any- 
one is  to  study  the  individual  prob- 
lem and  don't  be  afraid  to  dig  holes  In 
the  ground. 
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Relations  Under  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  consid- 
erable interest  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  paper  of  G.  H.  Hecke  of 
Woodland,  which  appeared  in  your  is- 
sue of  June  20th  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  in  that  article  an  expression  of 
belief  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hecke  to 
the  effect  that,  so  far  as  farmers 
are  concerned,  "No  fault  is  found  with 
the  Workmen's  Compensation,  Insur- 
ance and  Safety  Act  except  that  both 
parties  should  bear  the  burden  of  all 
contingencies  to  life  made  in  pursu- 
ance to  filling  the  bread  baskets  of  the 
people." 

I  am  wondering  just  what  propor- 
tion of  this  burden  of  contingencies  of 
life  due  to  farm  accidents  Mr.  Hecke, 
and  the  farmers  of  California  in  gen- 
eral, think  that  the  farm  laborer 
should  bear.  I  entertain  the  idea 
that  it  is  possible  that  farm  laborers 
are  now  bearing  a  larger  proportion 
of  that  burden  than  Mr.  Hecke,  and 
farmers  in  general,  may  be  aware  of. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  compen- 
sation for  industrial  injuries  contem- 
plates the  payment  to  injured  persons 
of  65%  of  their  average  weekly  wage 
during  the  period  of  temporary  dis- 
ability, after  the  expiration  of  two 
weeks,  and  in  the  event  of  death  or 
permanent  disability  not  to  exceed, 
except  the  disability  be  total,  or  nearly 
so,  three  times  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  such  employee.  The  first 
issue  to  be  determined  is  what  part 
of  the  total  loss  resulting  from  the  in- 
jury this  amounts  to  and  this  issue 
can  best  be  determined  by  ascertain- 
ing what  the  insurance  rate  would 
have  to  be  if  the  injured  employee 
were,  in  the  event  of  injury,  to  be  paid 
his  full  loss,  or  his  dependents  in  the 
event  of  his  injury,  to  be  paid  his  full 
loss,  or  his  dependents  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  I  have  had  our  actuary 
take  up  this  subject  and  calculate 
what  the  insurance  premium  would 
have  to  be  if  the  injured  employee  or 
his  dependents  were  to  be  made  whole 
and  were  to  be  paid  the  full  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  injury,  and  he  gives 
me  the  following  estimate. 

If  the  disability  indemnity  were  to 
be  paid  from  the  day  of  the  injury  in- 
stead of  from  the  fifteenth  day  after 
quitting  work  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury, and  paid  in  full,  there  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  premium  rate 
16  cents  on  each  $100  of  payroll. 

If  the  wages  were  to  be  paid  in  full 
from  the  fifteenth  day  on  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  disability,  instead 
of  65%  of  them,  there  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  rate  six  cents  on  each 
$100  of  payroll. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  permanent 
disability,  if  the  compensations  were 
to  run  as  long  as  the  disability  runs, 
that  is,  for  life  instead  of  for  very 
limited  periods,  (during  which  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  are  permanently 
disabled  may  readjust  themselves  to 
their  maimed  condition),  that  is,  if 
the  payments  were  to  make  good 
the  whole  loss  sustained  through  such 
permanent  disability,  there  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  premium  rate 
$1.51  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
payroll. 

It  will  be  called  to  mind  that  the 
existing  rate  which  the  farmer  pays 
for  compensation  insurance  is  $1.50 
on  each  $100  of  payroll,  so  that,  if  the 
insurance  carrier  were  to  make  good 
the  entire  loss  resulting  from  acci- 


dents, the  insurance  premium,  to  be 
paid  jointly  by  farmer  and  farm  labor- 
ers, as  Mr.  Hecke  feels  would  be  fair, 
would  be  $3.23  on  each  $100  of  payroll, 
of  which  the  farmer  should  contribute 
one-half,  or  $1.61%,  and  the  farm  la- 
borer $1.61%;  but,  as  it  is  under  the 
Act  as  it  stands,  we  find  the  farm  la- 
borer contributing  $1.73  and  the  farm- 
er $1.50. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  farmers 
of  California  become  fully  persuaded 
of  the  justness  of  Mr.  Hecke's  con- 
tention that  the  burden  of  industrial 
accidents  should  be  borne  jointly  by 
the  farm  laborer  and  the  farmer,  and 
that  it  also  should  be  borne  equally, 
the  legislature  could  be  induced  to  so 
enact  provided  that  the  whole  burden 
of  farm  accidents,  and  not  less  than 
one  half  of  it,  is  to  be  covered  by  in- 
surance and  the  .premium  paid  half 
and  half. 

This  estimate  of  our  actuary  makes 
evident  what  I  have  from  the  first  con- 
tended, that  the  biggest  half  of  the 
burden  of  industrial  accident  is  still 
being  carried  by  the  injured  persons 
and  those  dependent  upon  them.  What 
the  law  imposes  upon  employers  is  a 
limited  insurance,  limited  to  consid- 
erably less  than  enough  to  cover  one- 
half  of  the  entire  burden  which  the 
4000  accidents  which  take  place  in  this 
State  per  month  imposes  upon  employ- 
ers and  employees  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  angle  from  which 
we  may  view  this  issue.  Our  actuary 
tells  us  that,  rapidly  running  over  the 
premiums  paid  by  about  450  farmers 
who  have  insured  with  the  State  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Fund,  (only  a 
small  portion,  however,  of  all  those 
who  have  thus  insured),  the  average 
premium  paid  is  found  to  be  $26.81 
per  farm. 

The  average  wage  of  farm  laborers 
may  perhaps  be  taken  at  $30  and 
board  at  $15,  making  the  average  an- 
nual earnings  $540,  the  average 
weekly  wage  as  we  compute  it,  $9.95 — 
65%  thereof  equaling  $6.49.  Now, 
under  the  Act,  the  injured  person  gets 
no  indemnity  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
which  loss  in  wages  is  his  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  premium  his  employer 
is  required  to  pay  and  this  amounts 
to  $12.98,  almost  one-half  of  the  pre- 
mium which  the  average  farmer  pays 
for  compensation  insurance. 

Upon  reflection,  Mr.  Hecke,  do  not 
you  and  your  farmer  friends  feel,  in 
the  light  of  this  presentation  of  facts, 
that  the  farm  laborers  are  carrying 
about  their  full  share  of  this  burden? 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  carrying 
quite  the  biggest  half  of  the  total 
burden  imposed  upon  them  by  acci- 
dent, and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
are,  by  foregoing  any  compensation  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  contributing  al- 
most half  the  average  premium  which 
the  farmer  pays  for  his  insurance  pro- 
tection. And  they  are  bearing  the 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  bargain. 

If  there  be  any  fallacy  in  this  pres- 
entation of  the  issue,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  Mr.  Hecke,  or  some  one  else, 
point  it  out.  A.  J.  Pillsbuby. 

Chairman,  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission. 

San  Francisco. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  fifth  annual  California  apple 
show  will  be  held  this  year  at  San 
Francisco,  instead  of  at  Watsonville 
as  is  customary.  The  dates  for  the 
show  have  been  set  between  October  1 
and  11.  inclusive.  It  is  planned  to 
house  the  show  in  three  or  four  im- 
mense tents. 

The  first  extensive  planting  of  avo- 
cadoes  in  San  Diego  county  has  just 
been  planted  near  Del  Mar  by  Oscar 
Maurer  and  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Fisk.  The 
trees  were  shipped  from  the  nursery 
of  W.  A.  Spinks  near  Monrovia. 

A  report  from  Porterville  states  that 
the  cannery  at  that  place  will  start 
canning  peaches  about  July  10. 

Green  fruit  shipments  from  Chico 
have  about  stopped  for  this  year,  a  re- 
port from  that  place  being  to  the 
effect  that  the  early  ripening  of  fruit 
in  the  East  has  made  it  unprofitable 
to  longer  continue  shipments. 

The  cannery  at  Selma,  Fresno  coun- 
ty, has  been  shipping  in  apricots  from 
Hemet  since  the  local  crop  has  been 
harvested. 

Fred  P.  Roullard,  horticutlural  in- 
spector of  Fresno  county,  states  that 
the  prospects  in  that  county  are  for 
normal  crops  of  all  fruits  and  grapes. 
Apricots  are  being  picked  and  are  of 
fine  quality.  Citrus  trees  are  looking 
good,  although  Valencias  are  dropping 
some.  Mildew  is  common  in  the  vine- 
yards, but  is  well  under  control 
through  the  sulphuring  of  vines  which 
has  been  practiced  extensively. 

Carload  shipments  of  plums  have 
been  going  East  from  Lodi  for  some 
time  past,  although  the  growers  are 
not  receiving  as  good  prices  as  they 
did  at  the  same  time  last  year.  A 
car  containing  Early  Crawford  peaches, 
Tragedy.  Climax,  and  Wickson  plums 
left  for  the  East  last  week. 

According  to  reports  from  Fresno, 
the  State  Nurserymen's  Association 
will  offer  their  assistance  in  making 
the  floral  and  horticultural  exhibits  at 
the  Fresno  District  Fair  better  than 
they  have  been  heretofore. 

Peach  growers  in  Tulare  county  are 
being  advised  to  dry  their  crop,  as 
prices  for  green  fruit  are  low,  buyers 
only  offering  $10  per  ton  for  fresh 
peaches  at  the  present  time.  Buyers 
are  reported  to  be  buying  dried 
peaches  in  Fresno  at  4  cents  per 
pound,  although  few  growers  are  will- 
ing to  sell  at  that  figure. 

The  peach  crop  in  the  Oroville  sec- 
tion of  Butte  county  is  reported  to  be 
heavy  at  this  time,  and  it  is  thought 
that  harvesting  will  be  commenced  in 
about  two  weeks. 

On  an  average  of  two  carloads  a 
day  of  green  apples  are  being  shipped 
from  Marysville  at  this  time.  The 
principal  shipping  points  are  in  Texas, 
although  shipments  are  being  made  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners  Asso- 
ciation's plant  at  Hanford  will  start 
operations  about  July  12  on  peaches. 
The  cling  peach  crop  in  that  section 
is  said  to  be  very  good  and  is  rap- 
idly gaining  the  right  color. 

The  American  Pure  Food  Co.  has 
purchased  the  property  of  the  Fruit 
Products  Co.  at  Lodi,  and  will  open 
its  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  syrups,  for  soda  foun- 
tains, etc..  at  an  early  date. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  ad- 
viser of  Yolo  county,  immediate  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  Guinda  farm  bu- 


reau to  eradicate  the  red  spider,  which 
has  done  considerable  damage  to  al- 
mond orchards  in  that  section  recently. 


Viticulture  News. 

In  an  effort  to  better  the  conditions 
of  grape  shippers,  packers  of  green 
fruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
the  directors  of  the  California  Green 
Fruit  Association.  This  agreement 
provides  that  no  grapes  will  be  shipped 
out  of  the  State  testing  less  than  17% 
sugar.  This  agreement  if  carried  out 
will  insure  the  shipment  of  nothing 
but  good  grapes  and  will  include 
Thompson  Seedless,  Malagas,  and  Mus- 
cats. 

The  Malaga  crop  on  the  Melvin  vine- 
yard, near  Fresno,  has  been  sold  for 
$25,000  to  A.  Bronge.  This  is  the  larg- 
est Malaga  shipping  vineyard  in  the 
State. 

The  1914  raisin  prices  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  The  quotation  is 
below  4c,  which  is  somewhat  lower 
than  many  of  the  outside  packers  had 
figured  on,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
many  of  the  outside  packers  will  be 
hurt  some  during  the  fall.  The  carry- 
over crop  is  said  to  be  a  little  more 
than  20,000  tons,  but  packers  claim 
that  this  will  be  practically  cleaned  up 
before  the  new  crop  comes  on. 


Citrus  Notes. 

Fumigation  experiments,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  quite  successful, 
have  recently  been  carried  out  in  Tu- 
lare county  citrus  groves. 

According  to  advices  from  Oroville, 
the  orange  crop  in  that  section  will 
be  light  this  year,  as  the  crop  is  spot- 
ted. The  condition  is  ascribed  to  the 
erratic  blooming  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed there  this  year. 

Orange  shipments  from  Riverside 
and  Redlands  were  smaller  last  week 
than  they  have  been  for  some  months 
and  indicate  that  shipments  for  this 
year  are  now  about  over. 


Vegetables. 

The  first  shipment  of  cantaloupes 
left  Turlock  last  week  and  from  now 
on  daily  shipments  of  both  cantaloupes 
and  watermelons  will  be  made  from 
that  place.  It  is  thought  that  a  few 
patches  of  melons  may  suffer  some- 
what as  a  result  of  the  lack  Of  water 
due  to  the  breaking  of  the  Davis  res- 
ervoir. 

The  Tulare  County  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  taking  steps  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  run  the  Porterville  cannery 
nine  or  ten  months  a  year,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  expects  to  can  toma- 
toes and  rhubarb  in  the  future. 

Miscellaneous  Happenings. 

Crop  prospects  in  the  Wheatland 
district  of  Yuba  county  are  very  good. 
Messrs.  Lanagan  and  Fouse  report 
good  progress  in  the  development  of 
their  hop  ranch  near  Wheatland.  They 
have  at  present  S2  acres  of  hops  under 
cultivation,  with  prospects  for  a  full 
crop  at  this  time.  Picking  will  com- 
mence during  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust. 

A  dispatch  states  that  55  South  Af- 
rican farmers  are  to  visit  America  in 
the  near  future  to  study  agricultural 
practices  in  this  country  and  especial- 
ly the  growing  of  fruit  in  California. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  weather  in 
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the  Klamath  Falls  district  of  Oregon 
this  year,  the  cutting  of  alfalfa  hay 
has  started  earlier  than  usual  and 
good  crops  are  reported  to  be  the  rule. 

Excessive  moisture  and  late  rains 
have  caused  the  weeds  to  grow  very 
heavy  on  much  of  the  grain  land  along 
the  Sacramento  river  in  some  places, 
which  is  causing  the  harvesters  some 
trouble  in  harvesting  the  crops. 

Experiments  in  rice  culture  in  Tu- 
lare county  are  proving  very  success- 
ful, according  to  advices  from  there. 
On  one  ranch  there  have  been  212 
acres  planted  which  the  owner  says 
will  run  from  50  to  100  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

The  first  shipments  of  Japanese  corn 
received  on  the  Pacific  Coast  arrived 
at  Seattle  July  1.  The  corn  is  said 
to  be  of  good  quality  and  is  sold  for 
about  the  same  price  that  is  received 
for  Eastern  corn. 

According  to  F.  D.  Coburn,  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  wheat  crop  of  that  State 
will  amount  to  154,000,000  bushels  this 
year,  which  is  60,000,000  bushels  more 
than  has  ever  been  harvested  in  that 
State  before.  The  report  also  says 
that  there  are  5,500,000  acres  of  corn 
planted  and  1,470,000  acres  of  oats. 

J.  E.  Inman,  of  Horncut,  Yuba  coun- 
ty, states  that  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  growing  Sudan  grass  on 
his  ranch  near  that  place,  and  that 
he  believes  that  it  will  excel  alfalfa. 

Many  turkeys  are  reported  as  being 
grown  by  farmers  in  Kings  county. 
There  are  many  insects  this  year, 
which  is  a  great  aid  in  raising  tur- 
keys. 

A  large  number  of  pumping  plants 
are  being  installed  in  Tulare  county  I 
again  this  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
plenty  of  irrigation  water  has  been 
available  so  far  this  season  from  the 
mountains. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  been  sent  all  of  the 
farm  records  of  Gen.  John  Bidwell, 
which  will  be  compiled  into  book  form 
by  the  Department  at  an  early  date. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Egyptian 
corn  are  said  to  be  growing  on  the 
plains  near  Huron,  Fresno  county,  this 
year.  Both  this  crop  and  the  other 
cereal  crops  now  promise  to  be  heavy, 
barley  in  some  cases  running  30  sacks 
to  the  acre. 

Sugar  beet  growers  of  Alpaugh,  Tu- 
lare county,  recently  pledged  2500 
acres  of  beets  for  the  next  five  years 
to  the  sugar  factory  at  Visalia. 

The  Capay  Almond  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation recently  voted  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  warehouse.  The  mem- 
bers agreed  to  assess  themselves  %c 
a  pound  on  all  nuts  sold  through  the 
association.  The  building  will  be  fire- 
proof and  will  have  the  very  best  of 
equipment. 


The 


Only  Scientifically  Constructed 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  is 

The  "AMERICAN" 

NU  RIVETS  TO  PtLL  OUT.  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK. 


Will  outlawt  any  other  pipe  innde — easily  hanilled — hest  for 
i  r  riii.-i  l  i  uii  alfalfa.  <  We  make  and  reeoinmend  Riveted  Pipe  for 
underground  use  only.)  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Irriga- 
tion Kolder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 

Also  Manufaeturers  of  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354-56  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  It  I ,  I  >< ...  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Kraneh:  "H**  St.,  Fresno. 


DRAINING  LAND  IN  NEVADA. 


Olive  Doings. 

In  all  probability  the  olive  crop 
around  Corning,  Tehama  county,  will 
equal  that  of  last  year  in  size  at  least, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  the  Heinz  peo- 
ple will  again  pay  as  high  as  $200  per 
ton  for  the  Mission  variety.  A  great 
many  acres  of  oil  olives  have  been 
grafted  over  this  year  to  the  Mission 
variety,  in  order  to  secure  the  better 
prices  which  buyers  are  willing  to  pay. 

Reports  from  Oroville  state  that  the 
olive  crop  in  Butte  county  will  be 
large  this  year,  unless  something  un- 
foreseen happens  between  now  and 
harvesting  time.  It  is  said  that  while 
the  crop  will  be  large,  the  fruit  will 
not  be  small. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pres.s 
by  Wm.  Guthrie.] 

Wherever  irrigation  is  practiced 
there  is  apt  to  be  some  low  land  that 
is,  or  will  be,  ruined  by  water  seeping 
down  from  the  higher  lands,  making 
out  of  once  good  land,  meadows  of  wild 
grasses,  alkali  or  even  tule  patches. 

On  the  George  Peckham  ranch,  near 
Reno,  Nevada,  is  a  28'o  acre  field  on 
which  is  growing  a  fine  crop  of  grain, 
that  last  year  was  nothing  but  a  bed  of 
tules  that  would,  as  one  of  Mr.  Peck- 
ham's  sons  expressed  it  "bog  down  a 
saddle  blanket." 

The  cost  of  reclaiming  this  piece  of 
land,  that  is  now  considered  the  most 
valuable  on  the  ranch,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600  for  labor  and  a 
small  amount  for  lumber. 

In  draining  this  land  a  deep  ditch 
was  dug,  two-thirds  of  the  way  across 
the  lower  edge  of  the  field.  Nine  feet 
was  the  average  depth,  this  bringing 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  down  to  strata 
of  coarse  gravel.  In  the  bottom,  a 
drain  box  made  of  114x8  inch,  pine 
lumber  was  laid.  Mr.  Peckham  pre- 
fers a  wooden  drain  box  to  concrete 
tile  as  it  costs  less  and  being  down 
where  it  is  continually  wet  will  last 
for  generations. 

After  laying  the  drain  box  the 
trench  was  filled,  first  with  small 
stones  so  as  to  always  maintain  a  free 
passageway  for  the  water  to  seep  into 
the  box,  then  with  the  earth  that  was 
removed  in  digging.  An  outlet  was 
secured  by  running  the  ditch  down 
into  a  neighbor's  irrigation  ditch,  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  distant. 

While  there  are  instances  of  this 
kind  where  fields  may  be  drained  by 
individuals,  drainage  can  usually  be 
more  successfully  done  by  co-opera- 
tion among  the  different  land  owners, 
by  digging  a  large  drainage  ditch, 
into  which  smaller  lateral  ditches 
may  be  run.  Some  land  needs  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  drainage  than  others. 

Under  Mr.  Peckham's  ranch  lays  a 
strata  of  coarse  gravel,  consequently 
a  ditch  will  drain  the  land  for  a 
longer  distance  than  if  it  did  not 
have  this  gravel  underneath. 

In  some  instances  it  is  better  to  put 
a  ditch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field  as 
Mr.  Small,  of  Inyo  county,  did  when 
he  reclaimed  something  like  80  acres 
of  swamp  land  near  Bishop.  This 
ditch  caught  the  surplus  irrigation 
water  from  the  ranches  above  and 
prevented  it  from  running  across  his 
land.  Then  with  two  or  three  cross 
ditches  another  worthless  piece  of 
land  was  made  to  grow  good  crops. 


Brown:  "That's  the  girl  Jones  and 
Smythe  fought  about." 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varietier  70U  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
order  NC  iV  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  1878;  Inc.  1905 
1HORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 

French  and  Imperial  prunes  and  some  other  leading  va- 
rieties will  be  short  the  coming  season.  Orders  placed  now 
will  secure  the  best  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  have  a  limited  stock  of  guaranteed  Pedigreed  Prunes. 
Large  stock  of  all  best  ornamentals,  in  pots,  which  can  be 
moved  at  any  time. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  A  SPECIALTY 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    "Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 
2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


BUY 


FOOTHILL 
GROWN  TREES 


For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered,  they  chal- 
lenge all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders  are  being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.   Write  us. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 

Box  541.  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  SALE 
Can    furnish   any   quantity  from 
now  on. 

$5  a  thousand  in  large  lots. 
RIPON  NURSERY  &  IMPROVE- 
MENT CO.,  Rlpon,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  spe- 
cies to  select  from.  Write  for  my 
free  pamphlet,  "E1IC  ALYPTB8 
CULTURE."  Trial  packets,  15c 
each,  4  for  SOc. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Robinson:  "Really!  Who  was  the 
lucky  man?" 

Brown:  "Jones  —  she  married 
Smythe." 


Sugar  beet  growers  of  Alpaugh,  Tu- 
lare   county,    recently    pledged  2500 
acres  of  beets  for  the  next  five  years 
I  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Visalia. 
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Weight  of  Produce  Containers. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  growing  vege- 
tables on  a  small  scale,  here  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  and  being  inex- 
perienced do  not  know  what  is  meant 
in  your  market  quotations  when  you 
refer  to  crates,  lug  boxes,  etc.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  amount  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  containers? — Sub- 
scriber, Sacramento  valley. 

[The  capacity  of  containers  differ 
in  the  different  markets  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  different  sections  where 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown.  In 
the  San  Francisco  market  we  find  that 
cabbage  for  northern  shipments  is 
packed  in  crates  that  weigh  about  200 
pounds,  while  that  for  eastern  ship- 
ment usually  weigh  about  170  pounds, 
although  these  weights  vary,  accord- 
ing to  how  solid  the  cabbage  itself  is. 
Cauliflower  is  sold  in  either  one  or  two 
dozen  crates.  Green  peas  are  sold  at 
times  in  ventilated  crates,  weighing 
about  40  pounds. 

There  are  two  ways  of  selling  to- 
matoes, the  Mexican  crate  which  holds 
four,  5  pound  boxes,  and  the  lug  box, 
of  which  there  are  two  sizes,  one 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  lug,  which 
weighs  30  pounds,  and  one  called  the 
Alameda  lug,  which  holds  50  pounds. 

The  standard  size  apple  box  is  used 
for  rhubard  in  the  northern  markets, 
which  holds  about  40  pounds.  Most 
of  the  asparagus  is  shipped  into  this 
market  in  what  are  known  as  Bolden 
Island  lugs,  which  weigh  50  pounds. 
When  shipped  out  of  this  market  what 
are  known  as  pyramids  and  flats  are 
used. 

Green  corn  is  sold  by  the  sack  in 
this  and  most  other  markets.  Dry 
onions  are  shipped  in  crates,  from  San 
Francisco,  that  weigh  100  pounds  and 
green  onions  that  are  shipped  into 
this  market  are  packed  in  crates  that 
hold  50  pounds.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
usually  shipped  in  crates  that  weigh 
from  100  to  110  pounds. 

All  kinds  of  berries  shipped  into  the 
San  Francisco  market  are  in  chests, 
which  hold  20  drawers.  These  draw- 
ers may  contain  either  two  or  six  bas- 
kets. The  chests  received  in  other 
markets  vary  in  size,  some  having  24 
baskets,  etc.    Currants  are  shipped  in 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,   are   equipped  witl.l^ 
Mats  n«  lo  and  patent  roller  valve  gear. 
lVi.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng 
ine  for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinder; 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  arc  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  requirements. 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

503   MARKET  STREET 


chests  which  contain  12  drawers,  each 
drawer  holding  about  10  pounds. 

Apples  are  almost  always  shipped  in 
45  pound  boxes.  Apricots  are  some- 
times shipped  in  crates  and  sometimes 
in  lug  boxes.  Where  shipped  in  the 
former  they  contain  about  20  pounds 
and  when  in  lugs  about  40  pounds. 
Pears  arrive  in  standard  eastern  pear 
boxes,  which  weigh  about  40  pounds. 
Peaches  arrive  in  crates  and  in  bas- 
kets, the  former  weighing  20  pounds 
and  the  latter  about  25  pounds. 

Plums  from  the  Sacramento  river 
districts  are  usually  shipped  in  60 
pound  lug  boxes  while  those  from  oth- 
er sections  are  shipped  in  20  pound 
crates.  Cherries  come  in  10  pound 
boxes,  and  figs  in  20  pound  boxes. 
Table  grapes  are  shipped  in  20  pound 
crates  and  wine  grapes  in  60  pound 
lugs. 

Cantaloupes  from  local  sections 
around  the  bay  arrive  in  60  pound 
crates. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  shipped  in 
standard  oranges  boxes. 

Other  fruit  and  produce  not  men- 
tioned above  is  either  sold  by  the 
pound,  dozen  or  sack. — Editor.] 


TUNNELING  FOR  WATER 
FROM  PIT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  10  inch 
well,  bored  and  cased  100  feet  deep. 
The  well  borers  stuck  fast  with  the 
casing,  at  that  depth,  and  broke  the 
number  16  gauge  casing  in  several 
places,  gave  up  the  job,  and  now  it 
has  nearly  filled  with  silt.  No  rocks 
were  found.  Good  water  gravel  was 
encountered,  at  34  feet  4  inches,  at  65 
feet  8  inches,  at  90  feet  3  inches,  and 
at  106  feet  3  inches  or  more.  The  best 
wells  in  the  valley  yield  only  400  gal- 
lons per  minute,  and  I  want  more.  I 
am  advised  to  sink  a  dug  well,  say 
5  feet  by  6  feet  to  include  the  two  upper 
stratas  of  gravel  and,  if  found  neces- 
sary, mine  a  tunnel  at  right  angles  to 
the  vein  of  water  gravel,  so  as  to  get 
all  the  water.  Can  you  quote  me  the 
advice  of  your  experts  on  the  merits  of 
this  plan,  and  also,  specifications  of 
construction? — F.  A.  L.,  Oakland. 

[answered  by  e.  p.  mcmubty  of  krooh 

MFG.  CO.] 

Referring  to  inquiry  of  F.  A.  L.,  of 
Oakland,  wherein  he  asks  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  advisability  of  sink- 
ing a  pit  and  running  tunnels  out  into 
the  water  bearing  stratas  in  order  to 
increase  his  water  supply  we  would 
not  recommend  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  increase  the  water  supply 
with  this  method. 

In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  run- 
ning these  tunnels  below  the  water 
line  is  very  expensive  and  unless  the 
character  of  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  water  strata  is  of  solid  clay 
it  would  be  necessary  to  curb  these 
tunnels  which  if  done  with  redwood 
would  last  but  a  short  time  and  if  of 
concrete  would  be  very  expensive. 

The  method  of  obtaining  water  by 
tunnels  is  usually  employed  where 
there  is  one  strata  only  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  ground  and  a  foot  or 
two  in  thickness  only  or  where  the 
character  of  the  water  bearing  strata 
is  so  close  such  a  shale  or  sand  only 
that  although  there  is  sufficient  water 
in  the  strata  it  will  not  flow  through 
to  an  ordinary  well  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, hence  the  tunnel  method  is 
adopted  which  increases  the  peculat- 


ing area  and  increases  the  supply. 

The  subscriber  states  that  he  may 
expect  400  gallons  per  minute  from 
this  one  well,  but  wants  more  than 
this.  Our  recommendation  would  be 
that  he  sink  a  pit  to  the  first 
water,  drill  one  or  more  10  inch 
wells  20  to  30  feet  from  his  present 
well,  run  narrow  tunnels,  which  in 
this  case  will  be  above  the  water 
line,  out  to  these  new  wells  and  con- 
nect all  of  the  wells  to  one  vertical 
centrifugal  pump  placed  in  the  pit. 
The  cost  of  drilling  additional  10  in. 
wells  will  be  very  slight  compared  to 
the  cost  if  the  tunnel  method  is 
adopted. 


BLASTING  BOTTOM  OF  WELL. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of 
drilling  some  wells  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses and  have  been  advised  that  by 
using  dynamite  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  so  as  to  blast  out  quite  a  basin 
and  then  sand  pump  out  all  possible, 
that  it  will  make  a  much  better  well. 
Is  it  so?  How  much  dynamite  should 
be  used  in  a  50  foot  hole? — F.  W.  W., 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

[answered  by  e.  p.  mcmubtby  of  the 
kbogh  mfg.  co.,  san  francisco.] 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  F.  W. 
W.,  regarding  the  advisability  of  dy- 
namiting his  well  in  order  to  increase 
the  water  supply  of  same,  beg  to  ad- 
vise that  the  method  of  dynamiting 
wells  is  used  in  some  territories  and 
by  some  well  drillers,  but  when  adopt- 


ed there  is  grave  danger  of  the  irriga- 
tionist  losing  his  entire  well  and  gen- 
erally no  well  driller  will  dynamite  a 
well  unless  the  owner  first  gives  his 
permission  and  assumes  all  responsi- 
bility. We  would  certainly  not  recom- 
mend that  a  well  be  dynamited  where 
the  water  bearing  stratas  are  composed 
of  ordinary  water,  gravel  and  sand. 
If  such  a  condition  exists  and  the  sub- 
scriber wants  to  develop  what  is 
called  an  open  bottom  well,  and  he 
must  want  to  develop  a  well  of  this 
kind  when  he  speaks  of  dynamiting 
we  advise  that  he  end  his  well  in  the 
strata  itself  and  not  pass  through  the 
strata  and  land  in  the  clay.  If  he 
lands  the  well  in  the  strata  he  can 
develop  the  well  with  a  centrifugal 
pump  and  have  an  open  bottom  well 
with  a  large  cavity  or  reservoir  at 
the  bottom.  In  adopting  this  method 
there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  in  the  gravel  and  sand  flow- 
ing too  fast  and  sanding  the  well. 

If  all  the  water  will  be  obtained 
from  a  strata  consisting  of  shale  only, 
and  the  well  does  not  supply  sufficint 
water  after  test  we  would  then  recom- 
mend that  he  try  dynamite.  This  you 
understand  is  recommended  for  a 
shale  or  a  sand  stone  strata  only. 


The  cannery  at  Turlock  finished  the 
season's  pack  of  apricots  July  3  with 
a  total  of  450  tons  of  fruit  in  18  days. 
Peach  packing  will  start  about  July 
20,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  year's 
crop  will  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  previous  year. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 


420  Market  Street 

PUBLISHERS. 


San  Francisco 


from  San  Francisco  Only  a  Day  or  Night 

l.i.  Ferry  Station  8:40  A.M.,  12:20  Midnight 

L.v.  Oakland  (10th  St.)  0:14  A.M.,  12:SO  Midnight 

Arr.  El  Portal   0:20  P.  M„  11:35  A.  M. 

(Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  on  night  train  from  Oakland  pier. 
Open  for  occupancy  after  9  P.  Bf.) 

Round-trip  from  San  Franc-inco,  Including  auto-         xlaj  _  »  — 

stage  between  El  Portal  and  Sentinel  Hotel,  In  W      J   ,  » f  ^ 

center  of  Park,  14  mile*   «T7   *m  £l 

(Stage  from  Sentinel  Hotel  to  Wawona,  Marl-  Return  Limit  Three 

posa  Big  Trees,  25  miles,  and  return,  $15  extra.)  Montha. 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE — 1915 — First  In  Safety. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  CaL 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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What  Kind  of  Clover  Is  This  ? 


-seek  the 
extra  weight 
and  strength ;  the 
known  great  service 
capacity,  and  the  positive 
safety — found  only  in 

PENNSVLVAN I A 
yACUUMlCUPmRES 

The  stout,  massive  knobs  of  the  suction 
cup  tread  grip  deeper  and  bold  better  on 
soft  roads.  They  wear  longest  over  the 
rough  going  of  country  service.  And  in 
town  they  mean  perfect  safety  from  skid- 
ding on  slippery  pavements. 

Guaranteed  4,500  miles- —  with 
records  showing  that  their  aver- 
age life  is  far  greater. 
Absolutely  oilproof  through  and  through 
adding  greatly  to  life  of  tires  where  there 
are  oiled  roads. 

Dependable  dealers  everywhere 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 
Pittsburgh  Detroit  St.  Paul 
Minneapolis  Cleveland 
Chicago  Omaha  Seattle 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas 
Boston  New  York  Atlanta 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  ■""••** 
An  Independent  Company  with 
an  independent  selling  policy 


ADMIRAL  POWER 
HAY  PRESS 


BALES  HAY —  SAWS  WOOD-"! 
GRINDS  FEED,  PUMPS  WATER 


ADMIRAL  HAY-PRESS  CO. 


Three  sizes:  17x22,  16x18,  and  14x18. 
Furnished  without  Engine  as  de- 
sired to  belt  to  your  own  Engine. 
Write  for  catalogue,  prices  and 
agency. 

J.  M.  BLYTHE, 

Factory  sales  stent  for  Cal.  aid  Ariz. 

106  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Flew  de  Soufre,  Anchor  Brand,  and 
Basle  Brand  Flowers  of 

SULPHUR 

Packed  In  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  fluffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

SULPHUR  CO. 
624  California  St. 
San  Franclsc*.  Cmi 


WHITHER  C06URN  CO.  S.F.  SOU  MFRS 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  an  article 
which  I  wrote  for  the  Selma  Irrigator, 
describing  a  new  clover  that  seems  to 
be  very  valuable  to  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  farmers  because  it  will  grow  in 
pastures  composed  mostly  of  Bermuda 
and  salt  grass.  The  University  pro- 
fessors have  prounounced  it  a  variety 
of  Trifolium  Repens  or  European 
White  Clover,  but  it  is  something  new 
to  this  coast  because  the  common 
Dutch  White  Clover  does  not  succeed 
well  with  us. 

A.  M.  Cox,  living  about  2%  miles 
southeast  of  Kingsburg  has  an  alkali 
pasture  of  30  acres  of  Bermuda  and 
salt  grass  and  one  day  he  came  in 
possession  of  some  strange  clover 
seed  that  was  recommended  as  the 
proper  thing  with  which  to  choke  Ber- 
muda grass  to  death,  so  he  scattered 
his  ounce  of  seed  (2  or  3  seeds  in  each 
place)  all  over  the  30  acres.  That  was 
3  years  ago,  and  since  Mr.  Cox  has  no 
pumping  plant  and  he  has  to  depend 
upon  the  Alta  ditch  for  his  irrigation 
water  his  clover  did  not  get  any  too 
much  water  by  any  means.  But  it 
grew  and  flourished  and  choked  the 
Bermuda  grass  apparently  to  death 
in  many  places.  I  saw  it  growing  in 
water  where  Mr.  Cox  assured  me  it 
had  been  covered  for  10  days,  also  on 
high  knolls  where  water  had  never 
been  from  the  ditch,  also  in  the  edge 
of  the  black  alkali,  in  fact  anywhere 
Bermuda  grass  or  salt  grass  was  grow- 
ing even  in  the  edge  of  the  water  in 
the  ditch.  This  clover  looks  very 
much  like  eastern  white  clover,  but 
the  flowers  have  a  pink  appearance 
and  it  is  more  rank  than  any  wild 
white  clover  I  aver  saw  in  Iowa  where 
it  grew  profusely.  Mr.  Cox  calls  it 
the  Dutch  Norwegian  clover  and  says 
that  it  has  improved  his  pasture  200 
per  cent.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  fond 
of  it  and  the  poultry  will  eat  no  other 
green  feed  when  they  can  get  this 
clover.  It  is  frost  proof,  being  as 
green  in  January  as  in  June,  in  fact 
it  makes  an  all  the  year  round  pasture 
on  alkali  land  hitherto  suitable  only 
to  the  growth  of  Bermuda  and  salt 
grass.  It  stands  tramping  by  stock, 
close  pasturing  and  flooding  for  irri- 
gation in  a  first-class  way. 

Mr.  Cox  has  no  axe  to  grind  and 
gives  a  sod  each  to  all  his  visitors, 
wishing  his  neighbors  and  friends  to 
share  with  him  his  good  fortune.  The 
writer  received  two  pieces  of  sod 
which  he  has  growing  on  the  C.  M. 
Davis  ranch  2%  miles  southwest  of 
Selma.  It  is  also  found  growing  in 
many  lawns  in  Selma,  especially  in 
the  lawn  of  the  Westside  Grammar 
School  where  it  can  be  seen  driving 
the  Bermuda  grass  out  of  business, 
also  in  the  yard  of  Mrs.  Bettie  Cargile 
where  they  are  harvesting  the  seed. 
It  blooms  10  months  in  the  year  and 
the  bees  are  continually  visiting  its 
blossoms  in  quest  of  honey. — O.  S. 
Davis,  Selma. 

[This  should  surely  be  closely  look- 
ed into  and  its  source  and  botany  de- 
finitely determined.  There  are  bet- 
ter European  White  clovers  than  the 
Dutch.  Mr.  Etter  has  one  in  Hum- 
boldt county.  We  hope  other  readers 
of  the  Rural  in  the  Selma  district 
will  look  into  the  matter  and  write  us 
of  their  conclusions. — Editor.] 


Members  of  the  Atwater  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  in  Merced  county, 
have  just  received  the  final  payments 
for  last  year's  crop  of  dried  peaches. 


The  average  price  received  by  the 
members  was  5  cents,  as  compared 
with  4%  cents,  the  price  paid  by  other 
packers  for  the  crop. 


PRESERVING  CANVAS 
TESTING  MILK. 


AND 


To  the  Editor;  Please  inform  me 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  oil  to  soak 
cloth  hose  in,  to  preserve  it  and  to 
keep  it  from  leaking  water.  Which  is 
the  best  kind  of  sulphuric  acid  to  use 
for  milk  testing?  If  the  hot  water 
that  is  put  in  the  bottle  is  not  hot 
enough,  does  one  get  as  good  a  test? — 
L.  E.  P.,  Santa  Ana. 

[For  preserving  canvas  or  cloth  ir- 
rigation hose  use  boiled  linseed  oil, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  liberal 
amount  of  litharge,  for  drying  pur- 
poses. Apply  with  an  ordinary  paint 
brush. 

Sulphuric  acid  for  milk  testing 
should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.825, 
should  be  almost  as  clear  as  water  and 
should  not  contain  foreign  matter. 
The  water  for  testing  milk  should  be 
nearly  boiling  when  the  testing  is 
started  and  it  is  much  better  if  the 
tester  is  kept  hot  by  steam  pipes, 
while  the  testing  is  being  done.  This 
applies  particularly  to  cream  testing. 
— Editor.] 


FRESH  BEET  PULP  FEEDING 
PRACTICES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
A  question  which  created  consider- 
able discussion  in  these  columns  some 
time  ago  was  whether  fresh  beet  pulp 
(not  the  dried  kind)  could  be  safely 
fed  to  dairy  cattle  and  swine,  if  used 
judiciously. 

Since  that  time  we  have  visited  two 
ranches  that  were  successfully  using 
the  wet  pulp,  one  for  dairy  cows  and 
the  other  for  hogs. 

Ther  Patterson  Ranch  Company,  at 
Oxnard  have  been  feeding  the  fresh 
pulp  to  their  dairy  herd  for  several 
years  with  good  results,  in  fact  this 
feed  in  connection  with  bean  straw 
makes  the  dairy  almost  a  by-product 
of  their .  large  bean  and  sugar  beet 
ranch. 

Fresh  Pulp  for  Dairy  Cows. — Being 
large  employers  of  labor  and  thereby 
in  need  of  large  quantities  of  butter 
and  milk,  the  dairy  was  started  several 
years  ago  and  at  present  consists  of 
over  60  cows. 

The  ration  being  used  after  much 
experimenting  is  16  to  20  pounds  of 
wet  pulp,  1*4  pounds  of  bran,  3% 
pounds  of  bean  straw,  and  6  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  per  cow  a  day.  By  feed- 
ing the  pulp  in  this  way  no  evil  ef- 
fects are  noticeable;  the  only  stock 
not  fed  that  way  being  the  cows  that 
are  about  to  freshen,  and  the  young 
calves.  With  the  former  the  pulp  was 
found  to  aid  abortion  and  the  latter 
are  fed  hay  and  bean  straw  until  they 
are  developed. 

We  were  told  that  when  fed  almost 
entirely  on  wet  pulp,  the  cows  seemed 
to  burn  out  quickly,  the  opinion  of 
the  manager  being  that'  the  alcohol 
contained  in  the  pulp  caused  this  burn- 
ing out  process. 


That  no  harm  comes  from  the  ration 
used  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  cows  have  been  on  the  ranch  for 
several  years  and  as  the  herd  aver- 
ages almost  a  pound  of  butter  a  day 
the  ration  seems  to  be  a  good  one. 

Wet  Beet  Pulp  for  Hogs. — The  ex- 
perience of  the  Tagus  Ranch  Company 
near  Tulare,  with  fresh  pulp  for  hog 
feed,  also  seems  to  show  that  it  has 
many  virtues  if  properly  used. 

On  this  ranch  the  entire  herd  of 
300  hogs  was  fed  one  pound  of  pulp 
per  head  a  day  all  winter,  and  no  ill 
effects  were  noticeable.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  pulp  seemed  to  greatly  bene- 
fit the  ration  used  and  could  very 
likely  have  been  used  in  a  more  liberal 
manner  without  any  danger. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  two  ex- 
amples seem  to  show  that  by  feeding 
a  nominal  amount  of  wet  pulp  there  is 
little  danger,  and  as  we  were  assured 
last  fall  there  is  no  danger  of  feeding 
the  dry  pulp  to  any  kind  of  stock. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting  Machines 


CAPACITY  : 
APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 

per  hour.  Write  ior  Circular 

Does  the  Work  oi  15  Men.  Guaranteed 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

8 AN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGEL1IS 
■4m  Mission  St.    San  Fernando  Bag. 


HAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BITWBM 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST   BLKCTR1C   TRAIN • 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient. 
Baggage  carried  on  all  train*. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  A  EASTERN  RT. 


REDWOOD   TANKS— DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2y2  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Veterinary  Questions. 


GUY  F.  KELSEY  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Distriubtors 

DAIRY  and  CREAMERY  MACHINERY 

AND  GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


We  offer  a  SPECIAL  discount  for  cash.    Write  us  your  wants. 
We  will  quote  discount  prices  to  you. 


106  East  8th  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies,  we  are  offering  for  sale  at 
a  sacrifice  5  Service  Bulls.  Also  a  few  bull  calves,  seven  months 
and  under. 


Price  on  application 


MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc. 


DOS  PALOS,  CAL. 


Colony  Farm  Dairy. 


Cut  Ensilage  With  The  Light  Running  "Papec" 

A  4  h.  p.  engine  will  run  "The  Wonderful  Papec."  It  cuts 
elevates  the  ensilage  in  a  full  steady  stream  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
silo  as  fast  as  you  can  bring  the  corn  to  the  machine.  Tbe 

PAPEC  PNEUMATIC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
Is  simple  in  construction— easy  to  set  up  and  take  down — convenient 
to  operate  — gear  driven  — no  lost  power.  Write  today  for  lllus- 
Jt^^  trated  catalog  —  sent  free. 
Throw^W   PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,      Boi  17      SHORTSVILLE.  N.T. 
and      ^^k.  25  Convenient  Distributing  Points  In  U.  8. 


THE  PAPEC 


T  THROWS 
tO  BLOWS 


Sir 


Sold  by  DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Sacnuneato,  Cal. 


Important  Sale 

OF 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

THE  CELEBRATED  DAIRY  HERD  OF 
BROWN  &  BRANDON, 

in  Hicks  Valley,  Marin  County,  California,  consisting  of 

330  Ayrshire  COWS 

48  Ayrshire  Yearling  HEIFERS 
100  Ayrshire  Heifer  CALVES 

14  Ayrshire  BULLS 

32  Head  of  HORSES 
400  Tons  of  HAY 

And  all  implements  and  equipment  found  on  an  up-to-date 
Dairy  Ranch.  The  ranch  consists  of  3,300  acres,  but  is  divided 
into  four  separate  places,  each  of  which  has  its  own  house, 
barns,  outbuildings,  and  every  necessary  implement  and  equip- 
ment for  independent  operation  as  a  first-class  dairy  ranch. 

RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS 

For  Terms  and  Particulars  address 

R.  S.  BROWN  W.  E.  CASHMAN 

Box  684  or  808  Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 

Petaluma  San  Francisco 


[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Cbeei.y,  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College] 


ABSCESS  ON  IIOBSKS  JAW. 

To  the  Editor:  About  six  weeks  ago 
I  had  a  valuabe  horse,  12  years  old,  de- 
velop a  swelling  in  his  throat  and  left 
jaw.  It  gradually  grew  worse  until 
I  called  a  veterinary,  and  he  called  it 
strangles.  He  blistered  the  throat  and 
jaws  twice,  about  three  days  apart,  and 
later  poulticed  with  antithermolene. 
Several  pints  of  pus  were  removed,  in- 
cluding barley  beards,  so  the  veteri- 
nary concluded  that  it  was  barley 
beards,  and  not  strangles  that  caused 
the  trouble.  The  wound  caused  by  the 
blister,  which  was  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  has  healed  over  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  place  where 
saliva  is  discharged  freely  when  the 
horse  eats.       .  ■ 

The  liquid  spurts  out  in  a  stream 
the  size  of  a  straw,  especially  when  the 
horse  is  eating  grain.  Undoubtedly 
the  duct  carrying  the  saliva  to  the 
mouth  has  been  severed,  and  it  will  not 
heal  over  while  this  discharge  contin- 
ues. Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 
— S.  S.  S.,  Rialto. 

Your  veterinarian  made  a  mistake 
in  diagnosis.  A  horse  will  contract 
strangles  or  colt  distemper  at  any  age. 
The  abscess  was  caused  from  barley 
beards  working  up  into  the  gland  and 
has  resulted  in  what  is  known  as  sali- 
vary fistula.  The  saliva  will  escape 
in  great  quantities  while  the  animal 
is  masticating  the  food. 

This  requires  an  operation  to  close 
the  fistula  and  direct  the  saliva  in  its 
proper  channel,  into  the  mouth:  when 
this  is  done  by  a  qualified  veterinarian 
the  horse  will  be  easily  cured.  In  the 
meantime  wash  out  the  opening,  twice 
daily,  with  Lysol  water,  teaspoonful 
to  one  quart  of  warm  water. 


CRACKS  ON    HOCK  JOINT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that 
has  the  scratch,  at  least  that  is  what 
they  call  it.  It  cracks  open  under  the 
hock  joint  on  both  front  feet,  then  it 
will  scab  over.  At  times  it  is  so  bad 
that  it  makes  her  lame.  I  have  been 
washing  it  out  every  day  with  warm 
water  and  castile  soap  and  have  been 
applying  Hall's  Cream  salve  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  do  much  good.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy? — B.  A.  A., 
Lindsay. 

Mix  the  following:  Zinc  Oxide,  4 
ounces.  Iodoform,  Jo  ounce.  Glycerine, 
2  ounces,  Carbolic  acid,  2  drachms,  and 
apply  twice  daily  after  thoroughly 
washing  with  cresoleum  water  and 
castile  soap.  Remove  every  vestige  of 
scab  and  hair  from  about  the  sores. 

WRONG  TEST  FOR  GARGET. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  if  the 
following  method  of  testing  for  garget 
can  be  improved  upon.  We  filter  the 
whole  milk  four  times  and  test  each 
filter  paper  with  Hydrogen  Peroxide 
(H;0.)  for  effervescence  of  pus. 

Your  test  for  garget  is  worthless  be- 
cause Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  will  fuzz 
when  brought  in  contact  with  other 
agents  than  pus. 


OPENING  IN  TEATS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Jersey  heif- 
er which  has  an  opening  in  one  teat, 
about  half  way  up,  that  discharges 
milk  same  as  regular  opening.  It 
makes  milking  disagreeable  as  ends 
of  fingers  must  be  held  over  this  open- 


ing while  milking.  She  is  ready  to 
turn  dry.  While  dry  could  opening  be 
seared  to  make  it  grow  up?  How- 
can  it  be  done? — Old  Subscriber,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

As  soon  as  she  becomes  dry,  the 
opening  should  be  cut  or  scraped  and 
brought  together  with  a  cat  gut  lig- 
ature. It  is  exceedingly  hard  while 
milk  is  being  secreted. 


HOME  MADE  EQUALIZERS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Forest  W.  Wood.] 

The  following  methods  of  equalizing 
may  be  practiced  by  others  than  my- 
self, although  if  so,  I  have  never  seen 
them  and  for  that  reason  give  them  to 
Pacific  Rural  Press  readers  in  detail, 
as  I  have  found  them  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

To  equalize  5  horses  on  a  plow,  take 
a  piece  of  steel,  2>1>  xll/16xl7  inches. 
Drill  holes  one  inch  from  each  end, 
large  enough  to  weld  inch  rings 
into.  Drill  hole  for  hook  so  as  to  di- 
vide distances  into  6  and  9  inches. 
Work  three  horses  on  wheel  and  two 
on  lead. 

To  equalize  6  horses  take  a  piece  of 
steel  2i/L>xll/16x20  inches.  Drill  holes 
one  inch  from  ends  for  Vj  inch  rings 
and  a  hole  in  the  center  for  hook. 
Work  three  horses  on  the  wheel  and 
three  on  the  lead. 

On  both  of  the  above  a  flat  hook 
should  be  used  as  a  round  one  is  apt 
to  turn  too  much  in  the  plow  ring. 
The  ring  for  wheelers  should  be  twist- 
ed so  as  to  allow  the  clevis  for  the 
thriple  tree  to  lay  flat.  For  the  leaders 
a  link  and  then  a  chain  is  best. 

To  equalize  7  horses  get  a  piece  of 
good  hardwood  2x6xS0  inches.  Pine 
can  be  used,  but  is  not  nearly  so  good 
and  when  it  is  used  the 'stick  should  be 
larger  than  the  above.  Ten  inches 
should  be  allowed  for  each  horse,  meas- 
uring so  as  to  work  2  horses  against  5 
horses,  working  4  horses  on  the  wheel 
and  three  on  the  lead.  For  the  two 
wheelers  and  the  3  leaders  that  oppose 
each  other,  use  a  piece  of  steel  M>x2xl7 
inches,  with  holes  drilled  so  as  to  al- 
low 9  inches  for  2  horses  and  6  inches 
for  3  horses.  Rings  should  be  used  in 
each  end.  This  should  stand  at  right 
angles  with  the  evener  and  be  put  on 
rigidly  with  strong  devices  so  as  not 
to  turn  sideways. 

There  is  a  little  side  play  on  all  of 
these  equalizers,  but  the  advantage  far 
exceeds  the  disadvantage. 

On  the  7  horse  equalizer  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  set  over  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  some  cases  to  alter  the  draft 
on  the  plow  so  as  to  set  still  further 
over.  After  the  first  day  the  team  will 
work  all  right. 

A  handy  rule  to  know  when  you 
break  an  evener  and  want  another  one 
quick,  and  one  that  applies  to  any  num- 
ber of  horses  abreast,  is  to  allow  18  in- 
ches for  each  horse.  For  instance,  for 
three  horses,  three  times  18  or  54  in- 
ches; for  five  horses,  five  times  18  in- 
ches or  90  inches,  and  so  on  for  any 
number  you  wish  to  work.  For  short 
single  trees  less  can  be  allowed.  The 
secret  is  one  half  the  length  of  the 
single  tree  for  each  horse  used. 


A  famous  woman  novelist  was  once 
asked  why  she  had  not  married. 

"I  have  three  things  about  the 
house,"  she  said,  "which  represent 
so  closely  the  characteristics  of  the  [ 


average  man  that  I  don't  want  any 
more  of  him." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  her  friend 
asked. 

"Well,"  the  novelist  replied.  "I've 
got  a  dog  that  growls  all  morning,  a 
parrot  that  swears  all  afternoon,  and 
a  cat  that  stays  out  all  night." 


By  using  soapy  water  when  making 
starch,  the  clothes  will  have  a  glossy 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEER! 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  CaU- 
fornla  and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  year* 
experience. 
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appearance,  and  the  irons  will  be  less 
likely  to  stick. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


In  another  column  will  be  noticed 
the  announcement  of  the  dispersion 
sale  of  the  Brown  and  Branden  herd 
of  Ayrshire  cattle  near  Petaluma. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  best  known 
herd  of  Ayrshires  in  the  State,  and 
with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  should  find  a  ready 
market.  These  with  the  grade  cattle 
to  be  sold  make  one  of  the  largest 
offerings  of  dairy  cattle  this  year. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  recently  elected 
Charles  W.  Paine  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization. They  also  passed  a  reso- 
lution allowing  the  University  Farm 
to  compete  for  prizes  with  their  live 
stock  at  the  State  Fairs. 


A  report  from  Nevada  states  that 
hog  cholera  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
Carson  valley  and  around  Austin  re- 
cently, and  that  some  unknown  dis- 
ease is  making  inroads  on  the  dairy 
cattle  in  the  Carson  valley. 


The  Iverson  Corral  de  Tierra  ranch, 
in  Monterey  county,  has  been  sold  by 
the  Iverson  heirs  to  Mrs.  Jane  C. 
Todd,  who  will  devote  the  property 
to  stock  raising. 


R.  M.  Dunlap  writes  that  the  Simon 
Newman  company  has  purchased  9 
head  of  registered  Herefords  from  J. 
C.  Whinnery,  of  Live  Oak.  These 
were  all  bred  in  Nebraska  and  are 
said  to  be  a  good  lot.  He  also  states 
that  the  company  has  sold  a  couple 
of  young  bulls  to  Thomas  Ockenden, 
of  Ockenden,  California. 

A  case  of  rabies  was  found  in  Ma- 
rin county  by  Samuel  Watson,  State 
Dairy  Inspector,  last  week.  The  cases 
are  said  to  be  the  result  of  bites  by 
mad  dogs. 


The  reduction  in  wool  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
materially  affect  Western  sheepmen, 
according  to  dispatches,  and  will  com- 
pel railroads  to  refund  considerable 
money  on  previous  wool  shipments. 

The  Marysville  Creamery  Co.  has 
purchased  the  Yuba  City  Creamery 
and  will  combine  the  two  into  a  larger 
plant  at  Marysville.  Auto-trucks  will 
be  used  in  collecting  the  cream  from 
the  different  points  in  Sutter  county. 


The  Wilms  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  W. 
Gabel  and  W.  Bach,  were  shippers  of 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMJBAULT'S 
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Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Com 
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seven  carloads  of  beef  cattle  from 
Oakdale,  Stanislaus  county,  last  week. 
The  cattle  were  reported  as  being  in 
fine  condition. 


The  Nevada  State  Fair  will  be  held 
this  year  between  September  21  and 
26  at  Reno.  Pamphlets  giving  general 
information  regarding  the  fair  are  be- 
ing distributed  by  Secretary  W.  D. 
Phillips  of  Reno.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors has  set  aside  $5,000  for  premi- 
ums this  year.  California  breeders 
who  showed  at  this  fair  last  year  were 
well  pleased  with  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them  and  with  the  immense 
amount  of  live  stock  raised  in  Nevada 
this  fair  should  prove  a  profitable  field 
for  all  breeders. 


Reports  from  Newman,  Stanislaus 
county,  are  to  the  effect  that  sweet 
cream  is  at  a  premium  in  that  place 
since  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weath- 
er, and  that  prices  being  paid  are 
far  better  than  the  creameries  are 
able  to  pay  for  butter-fat.  That  sec- 
tion is  particularly  favored  in  being 
able  to  reach  such  a  large  and  prof- 
itable market  as  San  Francisco.  In 
years  of  cheap  butter,  the  effect  of 
such  a  market  is  more  pronounced, 
and  it  would  seem  that  dairymen  in 
many  other  districts  would  find  it 
profitable  to  so  equip  their  dairies 
that  they  could  sell  whole  milk  or 
sweet  cream. 


The  Gomez  ranch,  near  Monterey, 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Dobbins,  who  will  erect  modern 
dairy  buildings  and  furnish  the  penin- 
sula district  with  sweet  milk.  It  is 
planned  to  make  the  plant  strictly 
modern  in  every  way  and  install  a 
good  herd  of  Holstein  cattle. 


Considerable  Australian  and  Argen- 
tine beef  is  being  imported,  but  the 
consumer  is  getting  little  benefit  from 
tariff  abolition.  In  four  weeks  Buenos 
Aires  has  loaded  112,000  quarters  of 
beef  for  New  York,  and  that  port  and 
Boston  have  received  liberal  supplies 
from  antipodean  sources. 


One  of  the  finest  yearbooks  so  far 
received  at  this  office  is  the  one  is- 
sued by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, devoted  to  the  publicity  of 
the  Ayrshire  cow  and  to  the  advanced 
registry  work  of  the  association.  The 
book  shows  that  the  association  has 
made  rapid  progress  and  that  the  Ayr- 
shire cow  will,  in  the  future,  be  a 
contender  among  the  dairy  breeds. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  best  bunch 
of  cattle  shipped  so  far  this  season 
from  Livermore  were  three  carloads 
of  three-year-olds  sold  by  M.  C.  Mul- 
queeney  and  the  Flynn  brothers.  One 
lot  brought  an  average  price  of  $88.72 
and  the  other  $81.38. 


Reports  from  Woodland  state  that 
B.  H.  Sharp,  of  that  place,  has  re- 
cently patented  a  milk  cooler  that  is 
being  eagerly  sought  by  several  of 
the  large  manufacturing  companies 
who  handle  dairy  supplies. 


The  directors  of  the  Fresno  District 
Fair  Association  announce  that  $2500 
will  be  given  in  prizes  to  live  stock 
exhibitors.  This  in  connection  with 
the  prizes  for  milking  contests  will 
make  the  fair  well  worth  attending 
by  all  breeders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  directors  will  also  make  some  im- 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

save  much  time  and 
labor  in  summer 


BESIDES  GREATLY  IN- 
creasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  cream 
and  butter,  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  save  much  valuable 
time  and  labor. 

THIS  GREAT  SAVING  OF 
time  and  labor  counts  for 
more  in  summer  than  at  any 
other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost  of  a  separator, 
aside  from  all  its  other  ad- 
vantages. 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  ANY 
kind  of  gravity  setting  the 
saving  of  man's  time  and 
labor  and  usually  woman's 
drudgery  with  a  De  Laval  is 
a  big  item  in  its  favor. 


AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER 
Separators  the  De  Laval  saves 
much,  time  and  labor  by  its 
greater  capacity,  easier  run- 
ning, easier  handling,  easier 
cleaning  and  freedom  from 
need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

THESE  ARE  MERELY  SOME 
of  the  advantages  which  make 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
the  best  of  all  summer  farm 
investments,  as  every  De 
Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  to 
any  one  at  all  interested. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST 
De  Laval  agent  at  ONCE,  or 
if  you  do  not  know  him,  write 
us  direct  for  any  desired  in- 
formation. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 
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NEW  YORK 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


101«  Western  Arcane 
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50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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provements  in  the  cattle  barns  and 
swine  quarters,  as  the  accommoda- 
tions for  such  stock  in  the  past  have 
not  been  up  to  the  standards  set  by 
other  fair  associations  and  consider- 
able complaint  has  been  heard  among 
exhibitors. 


George  H.  Ennis,  of  Riverside,  pur- 
chased two  lots  of  dairy  cattle  in  Tu- 
lare county  last  week  at  extra  fancy 
prices.  For  one  lot  of  16  head  he  paid 
$125  each,  and  for  the  other  lot  of 
24  head  he  paid  $130  each.  Both  herds 
were  said  to  be  exceptionally  well  bred 
which  very  likely  accounts  for  the 
high  prices  received. 


Several  new  members  were  added 
to  the  roster  of  the  Stockmen's  Pro- 
tective Association  at  their  meeting 
at  Livermoore  last  week. 


Reports  from  Grimes,  Colusa  coun- 
ty, state  that  sheep  prices  are  high 
and  that  several  bands  of  February 


sheep  have  recently  been  sold  at 
prices  ranging  between  $4  and  $5 
apiece.  City  butchers  state  that  the 
supply  of  mutton  is  growing  limited 
and  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
until  mutton  prices  will  soar. 

Sixty-three  canoads  of  cattle,  half 
of  which  was  from  California  points, 
were  received  early  in  the  week  at 
the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week.  Several  cars  of  fed  stuff  sold 
at  $7.50,  grass  steers  went  at  $7.25. 
cows  at  $6  to  $6.25,  spayed  heifers  at 
$6.75,  and  the  price  on  bulls  ranged 
from  $4  to  $4.25.  There  were  fair 
receipts  of  swine  for  the  week,  the 
market  remaining  firm  at  $8  as  a  top 
price.  The  sheep  market  was  active, 
with  receipts  climbing  around  the 
9,000  mark  for  the  five  days.  Top 
grades  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  were 
in  good  demand  and  prices  were 
steady  with  last  week.  Top  yearlings 
sold  at  $5,  two-year-olds  at  $4.75,  ewes 
at  $4.25,  and  lambs  at  $6. 
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Testing  Cows  for  Tuberculosis. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  explain 
each  step  in  the  tuberculin  test,  giving 
amount  of  serum  injected  and  time  be- 
tween each  injection?  Also  the  method 
of  taking  temperatures? — H.  B.,  Fal- 
lon, Nevada. 

The  work  of  testing  for  tuberculosis 
has  been  and  should  be  carried  on  by 
those  having  some  knowledge  of  vet- 
erinary science,  although  any  intelli- 
gent dairyman  who  will  make  a  little 
effort  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
test  and  its  limitations  can  use  it  on 
his  own  cattle  with  good  results. 

Bulletin  199  of  the  University  of 
California  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  making  the  tuberculin  test: 

Identify  the  Animals. — Number 
them  with  paint  or  otherwise.  It  is 
not  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  at- 
tempt to  test  more  than  one  string, 
30  animals  at  a  time. 

Taking  the  Nobmal  Temperatures. 
— A  convenient  way  is  to  take  two  tem- 
peratures, one  at  the  morning  milking 
and  one  in  the  evening,  but  it  is  prefer- 
able to  take  two  more  at  two  hour  in- 
tervals from  the  others.  The  last  one 
may  just  precede  the  injection  of  the 
tuberculin.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  reading  of  the  clinical  thermom- 
eter, and  if  trouble  is  experienced  ask 
your  druggist  or  doctor  to  show  you 
how.  The  largest  intervals  on  the 
scale  are  degrees,  of  which  every  se- 
cond one  only  is  numbered.  The 
smaller  intervals  designate  2-10  of  a 
degree.  Readings  can  be  made  accur- 
ately to  half  of  one  of  these  smallest, 
divisions.  Insert  the  thermometer  full 
length  in  the  rectum.  Smear  the  bulb 
of  the  instrument  and  the  end  of  the 
index  finger  with  vaseline  to  facilitate 
the  operation.  Attach  the  thermom- 
eter to  the  base  of  the  tail  by  means  of 
a  snap,  or  a  wire  hook  and  a  rubber 
band,  and  allow  the  thermometer  to  re- 
main in  the  rectum  three  minutes.  Be 
sure  and  shake  down  the  mercury  be- 
low 99  =  F.  each  time  before  inserting 
the  thermometer  in  an  animal. 

Temperature  of  Cattle. — The  usual 
normal  temperature  of  a  milk  cow 
varies  between  101°F.  and  103°F.,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  apparently 
healthy  cows  that  temporarily  are 
even  lower  or  higher  than  these  limits. 
Excitement  may  cause  a  temporary 
rise,  excessive  summer  heat  also  in- 
creases the  normal  temperature,  while 
the  drinking  of  cold  water  may  reduce 
the  temperature  a  degree  or  two. 
Most  cattle  are  at  their  lowest,  early 
in  the  morning  and  highest  in  the 
afternoon.  After  exposure  to  a  storm 
or  during  the  severe  north  winds  that 
sometimes  occur  in  central  California, 
the  temperature  of  the  cattle  is  fre- 
quently quite  high.  The  temperature 
of  calves  under  four  months  old  is 
much  more  variable  than  that  of  older 
cattle. 

On  account  of  the  case  with  which 
variations  in  temperatures  are  caused, 
it  is  important  to  keep  the  animals, 
that  are  being  tested,  under  normal 
conditions.  They  should  be  fed,  wa- 
tered, and  milked  as  usual.  Avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  violent  han- 
dling of  nervous  cows  in  taking  their 
temperatures. 

Making  an  Injection. — This  is  pre- 
ferably done  in  the  evening,  eight 
hours  before  the  time  of  milking  in 
the  morning.  The  syringe  should  be 
dfsinfected  by  drawing  it  full  of  car- 
bolic acid,  emptying  it,  and  then  rins- 


ing in  boiled  water  before  beginning 
the  test.  In  addition  to  this,  just  be- 
fore injecting  each  animal,  dip  the  tip 
of  the  syringe  in  strong  carbolic  acid 
to  disinfect  it.  Fill  the  syringe 
through  the  needle  from  the  bottom  of 
tuberculin  and  avoid  contaminating 
it  with  dirt.  Set  the  burr  of  the  pis- 
ton rod  of  the  syringe  so  that  not 
more  than  the  dose  intended  can  be 
injected.  The  large  numbered  divi- 
sions on  the  syringe  piston  rod  stand 
for  cubic  centimeters,  cc.  The  size  of 
the  dose  will  be  stated  on  the  tuber- 
culin bottle.  The  injection  is  usually 
made  in  the  side  of  the  neck  where 
the  skin  is  thin  and  loose.  A  fold  of 
the  skin  is  taken  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  syringe  point  inserted  in  the 
pocket  thus  formed  and  the  dose  in- 
jected. 

Temperature  After  Injection. — 
Take  temperatures  about  the  8th,  10th, 
12th,  14th,  16th,  and  18th  hours  after 
injecting  and  continue  in  those  cases 
showing  a  rise  in  temperature.  Where 
an  animal  shows  a  rise  above  102.5° 
F.,  it  is  well  to  take  the  temperatures 
at  more  frequent  intervals.  In  hot 
weather  it  is  essential  that  the  injec- 
tion be  timed  so  that  the  Sth  and  16th 
hours  will  occur  in  the  cool  part  of 
the  day. 

Interpretations  of  the  Tempera- 
ture Records. — When  the  tuberculin 
is  furnished  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  temperature  record  sheets 
may  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  test 
is  completed  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  results  will  be  made.  In  case  of 
a  reaction  (indicating  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis)  there  must  be  a  rise> 
of  1.5°F.  or  more  above  the  normal 
temperature  as  determined  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  interpretations  of 
the  temperature  records  showing  a 
rise  of  less  than  2°F.  requires  care. 
The  elevation  of  temperature  usually 
comes  on  gradually  although  in  the 
more  pronounced  reactions,  where  the 
temperature  goes  above  105. 5"°F.,  the 
rise  is  frequently  abrupt.  This 
should  usually  occur  between  the  Sth 
and  16th  hours.  It  should  remain 
practically  at  a  maximum  for  two 
hours  or  more  and  gradually  subside. 
When  the  temperature  reaches  104°F. 
or  more,  and  is  maintained  for  some 
hours,  the  animal  is  certainly  regard- 
ed as  tubercular,  if  no  fever  was 
shown  before  the  injection.  Erratic 
elevations  of  short  durations  do  not 
indicate  a  reaction.  The  slight  vari- 
ations caused  by  the  weather,  the 
drinking  of  cold  water,  or  the  irreg- 
ular handling  in  applying  the  test  are 
as  apparent  in  the  temperature  rec- 
ords of  the  non-reacting  cows  as  in 
the  others,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  animals  which 
show  no  indication  of  a  reaction 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  inter- 
preting the  records.  In  case  of  doubt 
the  animal  should  be  separated  from 
the  herd  and  re-tested  not  sooner  than 
a  month. 


THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  COW. 


That  the  Guernsey  cow  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  history 
of  high  butter-fat  production  was  re- 
cently demonstrated  when  the  cow 
May  Rilma  22761  broke  the  world's 
yearly  record  for  butter-fat  produc- 
tion by  giving  19673  pounds  of  milk 
and  1073.41  pounds  of  butter-fat  or  the 


equivalent  of  1260  pounds  of  butter, 
in  365  days. 

This  cow  is  owned  by  Capt.  E.  B. 
Cassatt,  at  his  Chesterbrook  Farm, 
Berwyn,  Pennsylvania. 


tests  made  by  seven  outside  institu- 
tions from  as  many  different  States 
has  made  the  record  entirely  reliable 
and  authentic. 
The  photograph  on  this  page  will 


May  Rilma  22761 


Her  work  was  carefully  supervised 
by  officials  of  the  experiment  stations, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Advanced 
Register  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.    This  in  connection  with 


give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  type 
and  conformation  of  this  remarkable 
cow  that  has  set  all  dairydom  to  won- 
dering what  the  final  outcome  of  high 
record  performances  will  be. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 

Short = Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
■t    lings  and  two-year-olds. 


"Hlllcrr.t  Lad"— First  Prise 
State  Fair,  1MJL 


It 


mm 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 

For  Prices  See  or  Write 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Second 
Hand 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 2*4  >».  Palat  Street,  Saa  FrucUct,  Cal. — WORKS 
1«11  K.  «ta  Street,  Ln  A lew,  CaL 
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Rations  for  Dairy  Cows. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  in  your  next  issue  what  would  be 
a  balanced  ration  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  and  how  much  of 
this  mixture  should  be  given  to  cows 
giving  30  pounds  milk  per  day;  ground 
barley,  linseed  oil  meal,  heavy  dairy 
bran,  alfalfa  meal,  and  steam  dried 
beet  pulp?  I  am  now  feeding  a  wet 
mash  made  up  of  these  ingredients, 
but  do  not  know  whether  I  am  using 
the  right  proportions.  The  cows,  at 
present  are  having  clover  hay  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mash,  but  later  will  only 
have  grain  hay.  We  have  silo  in  the 
course  of  construction  and  corn  grow- 
ing, so  hope  to  have  silage  later,  but 
until  then  must  make  up  a  ration  of 
what  I  have.  Would  it  be  better  to 
add  ground  oats  also.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  the  nutritive  ratio 
of  a  ration  for  cows  giving  about  30 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  should  be, 
then  I  could  make  a  ration  of  what- 
ever grains  and  mill  feeds  were  avail- 
able—H.  G.  S.,  Willets,  Cal. 

ANSWER  BY   PROF.    F.   W.  WOLL. 

The  best  nutritive  ratio  for  cows 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  milk  per 
day  will  vary  according  to  the  prices 
of  the  available  feeding  stuffs.  If  the 
protein  feeds,  like  alfalfa  and  clover, 
are  cheap  compared  with  starchy  feeds 
a  narrower  nutritive  ratio  may  be  fed 
to  better  advantage  than  when  the 
opposite  is  true.  With  grain  hay  as 
the  main  roughage,  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  more  protein  (flesh-forming  sub- 
stances) in  the  form  of  concentrates 
then  if  alfalfa  or  clover  is  fed;  for- 
tunately equally  good  results  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  obtained  in  this  way  by  fur- 
nishing somewhat  more  total  digest- 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS   AND   IMPORTERS  OK 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
KS  Sew  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Fraaclac*. 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  GroTe  Berkahlrea  are  doh 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
boars  and  can  offer  you  almost  any 
breeding  yon  want. 

Yon  may  bay  cheaper  Berkshire* 
than  ours,  hot  yon  will  not  get  bet- 
ter onea. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


able  matter  in  the  ration.  A  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  about  1:7  will  be  about 
right  under  these  conditions  and  with 
average  prices  of  the  feeds  given.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  ground  oats 
in  addition  to  the  other  feeds,  as  these 
furnish  ample  variety  to  the  ration. 

I  would  suggest  that  about  eight  lbs. 
of  concentrates  be  fed,  with  20  lbs.  of 
grain  hay  per  head  daily,  and  that  the 
grain  mixture  be  made  up  of  barley, 
wheat  bran,  and  dried  beet  pulp,  in 
the  proportion  of  3:1:1,  a  small 
amount  of  oil  meal  to  1  lb.)  being 
added  to  increase  the  protein  in  the 
ration  and  as  an  appetizer.  A  ration 
made  up  as  suggested,  with  1  lb.  of  oil 
meal,  will  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
nearly  1:7  and  will  contain  sufficient 
food  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Holstein  cows  giving  30  lbs.  of  milk 
a  d?.y. 

When  corn  silage  is  available,  the 
roughage  will  contain  still  more 
starchy  feeds  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  supply  more  protein  in  the  concen- 
trates by  feeding  more  bran  or  oil 
meal.  The  former  feed  would  be  likely 
to  prove  the  cheaper  source  of  protein 
of  the  two.  The  best  combination  of 
feeds  to  be  given  in  each  case  depends 
largely  on  the  relative  market  price 
of  these.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
very  satisfactory  reply  to  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  where  this  information  is 
not  furnished. 

University  Farm,  Davis. 


BEDDING  OUT  RANGE  SHEEP 


As  a  result  of  experiments  during 
the  past  few  years  the  department  of 
agriculture  is  now  advocating  the  use 
of  the  bedding-out  system  of  herding 
sheep  on  open  ranges,  instead  of  the 
old  close-herding  system  which  has 
heretofore  been  in  use. 

This  system  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  herder  who  attends  the 
band  camps  and  beds  his  flocks  wher- 
ever the  sheep  find  themselves  at 
nightfall.  Under  the  old  plan  he  es- 
tablished a  fixed  camp  and  bed-ground 
and  drove  the  sheep  back  to  the  same 
place  each  night. 

How  the  new  system  is  regarded  by 
the  sheep  owners  is  indicated  by  the 
following  letter  to  the  supervisor  of 
the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  California: 

''I  am  in  favor  of  the  'blanket'  or 
'camping-out'  system  of  sheep  herding. 
I  have  always  found  the  sheep  and 
lambs  in  better  condition  when  camped 
out,  and  in  feeding  the  range  in  that 
way  it  will  carry  more  sheep  and  it 
does  not  damage  the  range  as  when 


THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  DAIRY  COW 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 


MAY  RILMA 


Gives 


19673  lbs.  milk 


Containing  1073.41  lbs,  butter  fat 
IN  365  DAYS 


MAY  RILMA  22761:    A.  R.  1726 

MAKING  HER  THE  CHAMPION  DAIRY  COW  OF  ALL  BREEDS 

Write  for  the  story  of  this  cow's  work  and  receive  with  it 
general  literature  about  the  breed 


AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


Box  R  ? 


Peterboro,  N.  H. 


they  are  driven  to  one  camp.  I  have 
always  been  very  careful  about  feed- 
ing my  summer  range  and  I  think,  by 
the  way  I  have  had  it  fed,  it  is  as  good 
if  not  better  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago." 

The  author  of  this  letter,  according 
to  local  forest  officers,  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful wool-grower,  and  the  range 
which  he  uses  under  permit  from  the 
government  is  always  in  the  best  of 
condition,  and  yet  is  stocked  with 
sheep  to  its  fullest  capacity. 


Live  Slock  Directory 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  — We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segls,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  "Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEIN BULLS,  from  one  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Herd  headed  by  Hartog 
Pontiac  48823-Rowena  Maid  Mutual 
46304.  Address  Superintendent  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  Whittier,  CaL 


WANTED — About  50  high-grade  Hol- 
stein cows,  milkers  or  soon  to  become 
fresh.  Give  all  particulars  and  price 
asked.  Address  Marion  De  Vries, 
Lodi,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS— Pure-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa, 
CaL 

LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Flsk,  Davis,  Cal. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  Mc CLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  CaL — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


30  HEAD  imported  registered  Ayrshire 
Dairy  Cattle,  young  healthy  stock, 
cows  now  being  milked,  F.  H. 
Howell.  Pittsburg.  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holstein  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steins.  Pontiac  bull  calves.  M. 
Holdridge,  Modesto,  CaL 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868. 
Young  bulls  fro  mbest  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rios,  R.  2.  Modesto. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively, 
Tuberculin  tested.  Linwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott  Moorland 
Farm,  Milpitas.  CaL 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. CaL 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
stein cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Box 
58.  Visalia,  CaL 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for 
sale.  D.  F.  Conant,  R,  5.  Box  64, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


N.   H   LOCKE   CO..   Lockeford,  CaL— 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM    Pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cattle.    Los  Banos,  CaL 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO..  Williams.  CaL— Reg- 
istered Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


REG.  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  for  sale 
from  our  prize- winning  stock — tke 
prolific  kind.  Both  LARGE  AND 
MEDIUM  TYPE.  Either  sex.  Price 
$12.50  up.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded*  W.  A  Youmg. 
Lodi,  CaL 


FOR  SALE: — Entire  herd  of  Registered 
Duroc-Jersey  swine;  young  boars  and 
gilts,  two  to  seven  months.  Also 
four  fine  brood  sows,  including  first- 
prize  sow  at  State  Fair.  1913.  All 
guaranteed  to  please.  Write  or  calL 
H.  S.  Van  Vlear,  R.  2,  Lodi.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
FOR  SALE: — Excellent  Individuals  of 
the  best  breeding;  good  feet  and 
plenty  of  bone;  ready  for  use;  farm- 
ers' prices;  mail  orders  guaranteed 
satisfactory.  A.  H  Brinton,  Wood- 
land. 

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh. 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  CaL 


REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
llvery.    Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  CaL 

BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vato,  CaL 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm.  Mayhews, 
Sacramento.  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWIND 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State. 
$30  p.     M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson.  Tur- 
lock,  CaL 

REGISTERED  O.  L  C.  SWINE — All 
from  premium  stock.  C.  D.  Conway, 
Lakeport,  CaL 

TAMWORTHS.  The  finest  bacon  aog. 
All  ages  for  sale.  Cottle  &  Hobson 
Co.,  Amsterdam,  CaL 

POLAND-CHINAS:  large  type.  Th« 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brow»- 
lng,  Woodland,  CaL 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon.  CaL 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A  M  Henry. 
Farmington. 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanling*. 
Lindquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  Breeder  of  Higa- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine..  Williams,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.  A  Stow*, 
Stockton.  CaL 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO-,  3reeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap. 
Manager.  Newman,  Cal. 

HEREFORDS  — Gay  Lad  6th  head* 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshlres,  Rambouil- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes- 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  CaL  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambcu'llets.    Hanford.  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  cholc* 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  yean 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm.  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  Im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly. 
Salvador  Stock  Farm.  Napa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hog* 
Chas.  N.  OdelL  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Paicines,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 
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Poultry  Items  From  Southern 
California. 


chicks,  just  as  much  so  as  if  you  put 
the  stuff  in  the  food  hox.  Neglectful 
people  are  just  aw  numerous  as  ever. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
by  Susan  Swaymoood.] 

The  Riverside  Poultry  Association 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  it's  mem- 
bers co-operate  in  buying  most  of  the 
feed  and  many  other  necessities  of 
the  poultryman,  buying  in  carload 
lots  such  things  as  shells  and  other 
commodities.  They  also  have  a  con- 
tract with  a  milling  company  to  fur- 
nish a  mash  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  association  gave  the  recipe  for 
after  much  investigation  and  research, 
the  mash  as  put  up  by  the  milling 
company  has  been  found  to  give  the 
very  best  results  for  laying  hens  of 
the  small  breeds,  and  these  are  the 
breeds  mostly  found  on  many  of  the 
big  ranches. 

I  want  to  say  they  are  doing  things 
in  Riverside,  in  the  poultry  business. 
Mr.  Suits,  the  poultryman  whose 
ranch  and  buildings  were  described, 
as  Mr.  Suits  says,  "so  accurately"  in  a 
letter  to  the  Press  "that  he  could  find 
the  place  blindfolded,"  is  taking  on 
new  aspects.  Since  I  was  there  a  year 
or  less  than  a  year  ago,  two  new 
houses  as  large  as  those  described 
have  been  built,  and  about  ten  smaller 
houses  added.  Mr.  Suits  intends  to 
carry  2500  hens.  The  pullets  are  now 
being  raised  that  will  fill  that  number 
and  some  to  spare.  All  of  the  build- 
ings on  this  ranch  are  good  and  sub- 
stantially built,  as  the  owner  said, 
"I  am  in  the  poultry  business  for 
keeps  and  I  like  things  right."  Be- 
ing a  carpenter  himself,  of  course, 
saves  the  cost  o.f  labor,  though  he  has 
been  so  busy  that  he  had  to  hire  a 
man  to  help  put  up  these  new  houses. 
One  place  we  visited  had  all  paper 
houses,  built  at  cost  of  $6  each,  so  the 
owner  informed  us.  These  were  good 
comfortable  houses  for  roosting,  hav- 
ing open  fronts,  and  being  built  on 
runners,  so  that  they  could  be  moved 
from  place  to  place.  This  ranch  is 
run  on  the  colony  plan,  the  houses 
being  placed  in  streets  inclosed  by  a 
fence.  There  were  some  good  ideas 
to  be  gained  here,  but  some  that 
could  be  greatly  improved  upon. 

For  instance,  here  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  hens  with  houses  ranging  along, 
say  six  or  seven  hundred  yards,  and 
the  hens  are  fed  at  one  end  of  this 
street  and  watered  at  the  other,  the 
idea  being  that  they  distribute  them- 
selves more  evenly  in  the  roosting 
houses.  To  me,  it  looks  like  an  awful 
lot  of  wasted  energy,  for  a  lot  of  hens 
to  walk  that  distance  for  a  drink. 
By  all  means  the  water  should  be  pip- 
ed all  along  the  rows  of  houses,  and 
feed  right  at  hand.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  if  hens  are  confined 
to  one  house  when  they  commence  to 
lay,  and  there  is  some  slight  distin- 
guishing mark  given  the  house  they 
will  stick  to  it,  unless  it  becomes  foul 
with  mites. 

As  there  are  several  thousands  of 
hens  and  young  stock  on  this  ranch, 
the  colony  plan  is  the  best  system  to 
run  it  on,  because  the  buildings  are 
not  heavy  or  cumbersome,  but  the 
best  colony  plan  is  either  built  on  a 
stream  or  has  a  water  system  piped 
so  as  to  be  changeable  when  the 
houses  are  moved,  and  feed  hoppers 
all  along  the  row.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  good  sprinkling  of  fancier's 
among  the  poultry  raisers  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  breeds  are 


represented,  but  the  utility  men  run 
strongly  to  white  Leghorns. 

A  goodly  number  of  these  are  using 
the  George  brooder  to  raise  the  chicks, 
and  while  they  are  giving  good  re- 
sults in  general  I  think  the  capacity 
is  a  little  overrated.  Three  hundred 
chicks  will  do  better  in  one  bunch 
than  600  in  the  same  room,  and  when 
we  double  that  and  herd  1200  into 
one  room  and  under  one  hover,  it 
does  not  require  much  stress  of  the 
imagination  to  see  how  much  better 
the  300  would  pan  out.  Twelve  hun- 
dred chicks  consume  barrels  of  air, 
and  unless  they  can  get  it  they  are 
not  doing  the  best  possible  for  either 
themselves  or  owner. 

All  incubators  and  brooders  arc 
rather  more  overrated  than  under- 
rated, because,  naturally  the  inventor 
tries  them  out  under  ideal  conditions 
and  forgets  to  make  allowance  for 
neglect,  and  also  for  growth  of  chicks, 
a  very  important  item,  to  both  chick 
and  owner. 

The  tendency  is  to  minimize  labor, 
everywhere,  and  this  is  all  right  to  a 
certain  degree.  When  it  interferes 
with  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
chick,  it  is  unprofitable. 

I  have  tried  brooding  chicks  in  all 
ways,  both  ancient  and  modern,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  finding  out  which 
way  was  the  best. 

The  closer  we  keep  to  natural  law, 
especially  in  regard  to  numbers,  is 
surely  the  best  way.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  go  back  to  the 
hen  or  individual  brooders  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  50  or  a  hundred,  but  it  does 
mean  that  from  300  to  500  chicks  in 
a  lot  will  give  better  results  than 
twice  the  amount  in  one  lot.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, of  this  city  has  the  brooding  sys- 
tem, par  excellence,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  brooder  house  with  a  capa- 
city for  3000  chicks,  and  yet  so  ar- 
ranged that  not  more  than  50  or  75 
run  in  one  lot  and  a  feeder  can  walk 
along  the  alleyway  and  feed,  just  as 
fast  as  he  wants  to  walk.  This,  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  grand  system,  but  Mr. 
Norton  is  as  modest  about  his  brood- 
ing device  as  a  housekeeper  who 
makes  a  good  cake  for  her  family  to 
enjoy.  All  he  cares  about  is  for  his 
chicks  to  be  well  and  healthy. 

The  death  rate  always  runs  lower 
in  small  flocks  than  in  large  ones, 
though  even  with  hens  we  sometimes 
lose  some. 

We  were  told  of  one  case  at  River- 
side, that  will  act  as  an  object  lesson. 
A  man  bought  1000  chicks,  putting 
them  in  one  large  brooder,  where  he 
lost  nearly  half  of  them.  Then  he 
ordered  another  thousand  from  the 
same  breeder.  When  they  were  de- 
livered he  asked  the  breeder  to  tell 
him  if  he  saw  anything  wrong  as  he 
wanted  to  raise  all  of  those  chicks. 
"Well,"  said  the  breeder,  "you  want 
to  clean  up  this  brooder,  spray  it  well 
and  turn  it  up  to  air  well  before  put- 
ting these  chicks  in,  then  spade  up 
your  ground,  clean  up  the  floor  and 
make  it  smell  good."  The  brooder 
was  in  the  condition  the  older  chicks 
left  it,  and  that  fool  man  was  going 
to  put  nice  clean  chicks  into  that  dirty 
bed.  What  could  he  expect?  Chicks 
are  not  made  of  cast  iron.  Of  course 
his  second  lot  of  chicks  commenced  to 
die,  but  you  could  not  blame  the 
chicks.  Ground  where  one  lot  has  run 
is  absolutely  poisonous  to  your  baby 


GODSEND  TO  POULTRYMEN 

I  absolutely  guarantee  that  no 
Insect  will  stay  on  my 

Vermin-Proof  Roosts  and  Neata 

(Patent  applied  for) 

Nor  on  the  fowls  that  roost  on  them. 


Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 


O.  H.  GREENE,  Fnllon.  Jftv. 


RID  YOUR  CHICKENS  OF 
LICE  and  MITES 


BY  USING 


KILLAMITE 

25c— 50c— $1,00  Postpaid 

WEST  COAST 
SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything you  need  for  stock  and 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 

F.  F.  SMITH  A  CO., 
100«  J.  St.  Sacramrat*. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

In  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  In 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COULSON  CO.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 
year,  2%c  per  word. 


FINE,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS.  Get 
them  now  and  have  fowls  and  eegs 
for  winter.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Black  Minorca  July  $11.00,  August 
$12.00  per  hundred.  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns  July  $9.00,  August 
$10.00  per  hundred.  Free  circular. 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS  — White  Rock, 
Black  Minorca,  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  All  high-class  stock. 
Send  for  booklet  of  prices.  Mahajo 
Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  "or  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY. 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
ings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2  per  15; 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby.  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and' 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits.  378  Bandlnl  Ave.. 
Riverside.  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  — Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  per 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Tupper,  Ceres. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.) 


CROLEYS  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  Is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French, 
645  W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 

LUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN  HAKES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Francisco. 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  leghorn  strain  we 
have  been  working  up  for  20  years.  Write 
today  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  special 
lo»  prices  for  the  next  three  months.  These  chicles  will  make  heavy  winter  layers. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  get  chicks  for  winter  laying  and  excellent  profits 
THE  BIHN  HATCHERY  largest  in  the  World.    Cipicily  165.000  Chicks  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  Farm  that  is  equipped  with  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Engine  the  Woodin  &  Little 
Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.   No  matter  how  hot,  cold  or  dry  it  may  be,  no  matter  what 
the  conditions,  this  engine  and  pump  will  work  steadily  and  well.   Ami  backing  np  the  long 
and  continuous  service  which  this  pump  and  engine  will  give  is  the  intelligent  and  cheerful 
personal  service  which  the  Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House  extends  to  all  its  customers. 
Whatever  is  needed  in  the  pump  line  you  may  be  sure  we  have  it.  What- 
ever is  purchased  from  us  you  can  rest  assured  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
Those  wishing  detailed  descriptions  of  the  pump  and  engine  here  illustrated  together  with 

catalogue  of  the  big  line  of 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use— Gasoline  Engines— Wind  Mills  — Pipe-Casing — 
Fittings  —  Brass  Goods,  etc. — can  have  it  free  of  charge.  Address: 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE -PUMP  HOUSE 

33  to  4 1  Fremont  Street  San  Franciaca.  Cal. 

Wa  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps  in  the  United  States. 
Call  upon  your  nearest  dealer  for  our  proposition. 
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but  in  the  chicken  business  today  they 
don't  last  long. 

In  the  southland  we  have  some  few 
advantages  that  other  localities  do 
not  have.  As  a  rule  our  flocks  are 
immune  from  roup,  I  have  not  in  my 
two  years  residence  in  Pomona,  seen  a 
real  case  of  roup.  The  Riverside  poul- 
trymen  tell  me  that  it  is  the  same  in 
that  locality.  No  roup,  or  practically 
none,  but  this  is  the  home  of  the  in- 
sect pests,  all  of  them.  They  visit  in 
whole  colonies  when  they  come,  not  in 
one's  or  two's.  But  nobody  appears 
to  lose  any  sleep  about  them,  they  all 
keep  a  good  spray  pump  and  go  at  it 
systematically. 

Alfalfa,  is  the  chief  article  of  green 
feed  in  Riverside,  for  both  chicks  and 
old  fowls.  There  are  several  men  en- 
gaged in  hatching  on  a  large  scale 
and  they  all  appear  prosperous  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  as  a  poultry  center, 
all  things  considered,  Riverside,  the 
"Inland  City  Beautiful,"  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  compete  with  any  place,  the 
right  to  be  called  the  leading  poultry 
center  of  the  southland. 


BREEDING  200-EGG  HENS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press] 
An  ambition  seized  Walter  Hogan 
back  in  "York  State"  when  in  18G9 
he  observed  eggs  quoted  at  50  cents 
per  dozen.  The  ambition  was  to  have 
a  thousand  hens  to  lay  50-cent  eggs. 
That  year  he  purchased  in  New  York 
a  carpet  bag  full  of  Leghorn  eggs. 
The  Leghorn  was  then  a  new  breed 
and  was  recommended  for  high  egg 
production.  The  experience  with  this 
first  lot  of  eggs  fixed  more  firmly  the 
ambition  .to  raise  poultry.  It  was  no 
trouble  to  raise  hens,  but  the  point 
was  to  make  money  from  those  hens. 

Working  from  the  basis  that  a  20- 
egg  hen  costs  as  much  to  feed  as  one 
that  lays  120,  he  studied  to  learn  the 
characters  by  which  the  heavy  layers 
could  be  selected. 

He  figured  that  much  time  and  feed 
could  be  saved  if  the  heavy  producer 
could  be  told  early  in  life— but  how 
was  man  to  foretell  the  ability  of  a 
hen?  How  could  the  number  of  eggs 
any  given  hen  was  laying  be  deter- 
mined? 

The  result  of  the  study  on  this  sub- 
ject was  a  trap-nest.  Every  hen  was 
trapped  after  she  had  laid  her  egg 
and  held  captive  until  that  egg  was 
recorded  on  her  ledger  account.  Fur- 
thermore, she  informed  the  book- 
keeper of  the  very  time  of  her  laying. 
An  old  crowsfoot  electric  battery  was 
so  arranged  that  a  bell  was  rung  when 
the  hen  passed  out  of  the  nest  into 
another  compartment,  opening  the 
nest  for  another  layer.  This  made  it 
possible  to  prevent  a  hen  from  being 
cooped  up  for  half  a  day. 

But  this  system  was  lots  of  work. 
A  busy  poultryman  couldn't  afford  to 
spend  his  time  letting  hens  out  of 
the  nest  and  recording  their  produc- 
tion. Necessity  spurred  him  on,  and 
after  the  trap-nest  records  were  sum- 
med up  he  studied  the  physical  char- 
acters of  the  hens  carefully.  Some 
were  killed  and  dissected.  After  ex- 
amining hundreds,  Mr.  Hogan  found 
that  there  were  characters  alike  in 
all  the  heavy  producers  and  in  all 
the  light  producers.  He  selected  some 
other  hens  with  these  characters  that 
he  thought  would  be  heavy  layers, 
trap-nested  them,  and  found  that  his 
system  worked.  He  selected  more  and 
tested  them,  until  he  finally  found 
that  he  could  determine  within  a  few 


eggs  the  number  any  hen  would  lay 
in  a  year. 

The  natural  result  was  an  increase 
in  the  egg  production  of  his  flock— an 
increase  because  the  poor  layers  were 
eliminated  before  they  came  to  laying 
age.  With  the  increase  in  egg  produc- 
tion came  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  cost  of  feeding  per  dozen  eggs  pro- 
duced. This  encouraged  more  investi- 
gation which  resulted  in  more  elimin- 
ation and  more  eggs  until  finally  the 
trap  nests  were  discarded  entirely  as 
being  unnecessary. 

But  this  system  of  selection  includes 
not  only  the  egg  production,  but  also 
the  ability  of  the  flock  to  transmit 
this  desirable  character  to  their  off- 
spring. Pullets  from  some  of  the 
heavy  layers  were  poor  producers. 
Eggs  from  some  of  the  pens  under 
Mr.  Hogan's  early  observations  would 
not  produce  strong  chicks.  So  the 
roosters  were  changed  around  from 
one  pen  to  another,  and  the  hatching 
qualities  of  the  eggs  were  recorded. 
If  these  qualities  for  one  pen  were 
good  with  two  different  roosters,  those 
roosters  were  put  with  other  pens  of 
poor  hatching  ability.  If  the  eggs  con- 
tinued poor,  the  hens  and  roosters 
were  examined  for  anatomical  differ- 
ences from  those  in  the  first  pen,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter  were 
noted  as  indicating  strong  transmis- 
sion of  heavy-laying  ability.  They 
were,  of  course,  tested  by  Hogan  and 
others  by  watching  the  production  and 
hatching  of  selected  hens  and  the  rec- 
ords of  their  offspring. 

This  was  the  breeding-up  process. 
Heavy  layers  were  mated  with  roost- 
ers of  heavy-laying  strains,  and  the 
most  of  the  chicks  resulting  were 
heavy  layers. 

"But  the  source  of  such  stock  must 
have  been  unusual,"  do  you  think? 
Not  so.  Here  is  the  story  of  Mr. 
Hogan's  experience  in  the  Petaluma 
district: 

He  came  to  California  in  1906,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  develop  200-egg 
hens  at  Petaluma.  He  brought  no 
chickens  with  him  and  no  eggs. 

"No  normal  hen  can  lay  more  than 
120  eggs  in  a  year,"  laughed  the 
natives,  not  knowing  that  the  200-egg 
hen  had  already  been  produced.  "A 
few  monstrosities  have  laid  150,  but  a 
hen  laying  200  is  an  impossibility." 

When  the  adventurer  purchased  a 
farm  on  which  three  men  had  failed 
in  the  chicken  business,  the  neighbors 
thought  "there  was  another  foolhardy 
sucker,"  for  the  little  ranch  seemed 
to  be  a  hoodoo. 

Many  of  those  neighbors  today 
would  like  to  have  a  part  of  the  re- 
ward for  his  foolhardiness.  It  is  just 
the  opposite  of  what  they  expected. 
Hogan  proved  that  the  farm  was  not 
a  hoodoo,  that  Petaluma  hens  could 
be  bred  up  to  a  production  of  200  eggs 
per  year,  and  that  the  poultry  business 
could  be  made  to  pay  much  more  than 
experienced  poultrymen  had  supposed. 

The  principle  is  to  eliminate  all  non- 
producers  and  develop  by  careful 
breeding  those  that  lay  the  most. 

The  start  at  Petaluma  was  made 
with  a  dozen  hens  selected  from  a 
flock  of  300  near  Santa  Rosa.  Those 
that  were  chosen  had  a  bright,  vigor- 
ous "temperament";  a  large  digestive 
capacity;  the  pelvic  bones  thin  and 
wide  apart.  Other  points  were  ob- 
served about  the  head,  points  which 
he  had  discovered  on  the  high  pro- 
ducers back  in  New  York,  points  in 
which  he  believes  as  much  as  in  hu- 
man phrenology.    These  selected  hens 


were  at  once  mated  with  a  rooster 
chosen  for  his  ability  to  transmit  the 
laying  tendency.  Hogan  also  selected 
hens  and  roosters  for  breeding  pens 
in  his  neighbors'  flocks,  and  bought 
the  eggs  for  his  two  50-egg  incuba- 
tors. Finally  he  had  not  only  a  good 
flock  on  his  own  ranch,  but  had  the 
use  of  the  best  in  several  flocks  near 
his  own.  His  incubators  at  present 
have  a  capacity  of  over  18,000  eggs. 
The  day-old  chicks  sell  at  $150  per 


1000.  His  eggs  bring  10  cents  each 
for  hatching,  and  what  cockerels  he 
has  to  spare  bring  prices  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  bird. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  Hogan  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  breed  up  a  flock 
to  a  high  egg  production.  They  show 
that  the  careful  and  constant  selec- 
tion of  the  best  and  the  elimination 
of  the  poorest,  determined  by  a  study 
of  accurate  records,  is  well  worth  all 
the  extra  time  and  expense  involved. 


MlaKe$200Q0-°more  perYear 


Iro  Rid  Mnnpv  w,lh  a  we"  machine  lhal  makes  irrigating  | 
He  Dig  wells  fast  and  al  a  low  coal.  Demand  for 

.such  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightnine.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills  I 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  perperfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  IOU  | 
can  make  $1  an  hour  for  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PAY  WENT  proposition. 
>  LISLE  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  3, 625  Third  st,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"WE  MAKE  IT  BY  THE  MILE" 

Irrigating  Hose 

PLAIN  OR  COATED  CANVAS 

1%  in.  to  13  in. 


FUMIGATING  TENTS 

ANY  SIZE  TENT 
ANY  SIZE  ORDER 

Hoegee's  Canvas  Water 
Bags 

1  gal.  3  gal. 

2y2  gal.  5  gal. 

Your  dealer  carries  these  goods, 
if  not,  write  us 

The  Win.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


J 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFI- 
CIENT TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


Every  Byron  Jackson  Centrifugal 
Pump  is  designed  to  operate  con- 
tinuously under  various  condi- 
tions. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  enter 
into  its  construction.  Severe 
tests  have  proved  that  its  high 
efficiency  is  sustained  over  long 
periods  of  service. 
It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 


Patented.  neither  pistons,  valves  nor  gears 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump.      to  get  out  of  order. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  47- A. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cnl. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Care  of  the  Lawn  and  Flowers. 


[Read  at  Country  Life  Club  of  Orange- 
vale  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hook.] 

While  most  people  appreciate  nice- 
ly arranged,  well-kept  grounds,  many 
fail  to  realize  that  they  can  have  them 
equally  nice,  and  as  one  drives 
through  the  country  he  cannot  help 
but  notice  the  great  need  of  improve- 
ment in  the  majority  of  home  yards 
and  surroundings.  To  be  sure,  a  great 
many  homes  are  unfavorably  situat- 
ed, with  the  house  built  on  a  hill- 
side— built  there,  perhaps,  with  a  view 
to  having  a  spring  of  water  near  the 
house  rather  than  a  nice  lawn;  but 
even  here  much  can  be  done  to  beau- 
tify the  old  home. 

If  the  ground  is  rough,  have  it  dug 
up  and  leveled,  and  while  you  are 
about  it,  put  in  an  irrigating  system. 
The  best,  I  believe,  are  the  kind  you 
can  turn  on  all  over  the  lawn  at  once 
and  so  distributed  that  the  whole  will 
be  watered  at  once  and  save  using  the 
hose.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  have 
the  lawn  irrigated  as  any  other  part 
of  the  farm,  if  you  live  in  the  coun- 
try. 

If  the  soil  is  poor,  have  the  ground 
covered  with  stable  manure,  bone-meal 
or  commercial  fertilizer,  digging  this 
in.  When  it  is  all  smoothed  off,  sow 
lawn  seed,  blue  grass  and  white  clo- 
ver, and  be  sure  you  buy  your  grass 
seed  of  a  reliable  dealer,  or  you  may 
have  all  weeds,  as  I  have  seen  before 
now.  If  possible,'  this  should  be  done 
in  February  or  March,  so  the  grass 
will  get  a  good  start  before  hot  weath- 
er comes.  It  must  never  get  dry  or 
the  young  grass  roots  will  die.  Of 
course  you  must  have  a  lawn-mower 
if  you  are  to  have  a  lawn.  If  you 
already  have  a  pretty  good  lawn,  fill 
up  the  little  hollows  and  rough  places 
with  dirt,  a  little  at  a  time. 

If  one  part  of  the  yard  is  much 
higher  than  the  other,  or  the  fence  is 
set  on  a  bank,  the  fence  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  bank  graded  down,  fill- 
ing up  the  lower  part;  then  have  the 
fence  reset.  Do  not  mind  the  sod 
that  consequently  will  have  to  be  torn 
up;  sow  grass  seed  and  it  will  soon 
grass  over.  If  your  lawn  is  too  small  to 
permit  flower  beds,  see  if  the  fence 
cannot  be  set  out,  perhaps  taking  in 
some  of  the  barnyard,  lane  or  garden. 
If  that  makes  the  garden  too  small, 
set  the  garden  fence  out  and  take  in 
some  of  the  orchard  or  lot  adjoining 
the  garden.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  hav- 
ing the  lawn  too  large.  Why  should 
they  not  be  the  pride  of  our  country 
and  village  homes,  where  we  have  all 
the  ground  we  wish? 

Why  not  look  around  and  see  what 
improvements  can  be  made  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
family?  Keep  the  lawn  question  agi- 
tated and  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  accomplish  what  you  have  in 
view.  It  may  be  you  have  never 
thought  any  change  could  be  made  in 
your  surroundings.  If  you  will  make 
it  a  study  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  what  improvements  can  be  made. 
Remove  all  the  unsightly  objects  from 
within  and  around  the  yard.  Trim  up 
the  trees.  If  locust  trees  are  in  the 
yard,  have  them  taken  out,  root  and 
all.  You  can  never  have  a  nice  lawn 
with  locust  trees — they  are  always 
dropping  something  to  make  a  litter. 
They  may  be  all  the  shade  you  have, 
and  you  will  be  loth  to  give  them  up, 


but  plant  soft  maple  or  some  other 
quick-growing  shade  trees  in  their 
place  and  you  will  soon  have  a  nice 
shade.  Plant  fruit  trees  if  preferred, 
though  of  slower  growth  than  maples 
in  this  country,  they  are  very  good 
for  shade,  and  where  ground  is  scarce 
you  have  the  fruit. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  see  the 
weeds  as  high  as  the  fence  on  the  out- 
side of  the  lawn.  Insist  on  having 
these  cut  or  dug  out,  root  and  all. 
There  are  usually  plenty  of  days  that 
are  not  so  full  of  work  but  that  the 
men  can  find  time  to  cut  the  weeds 
about  the  premises. 

You  will  want  some  flower  beds 
made.  You  say:  "We  cannot  get  the 
men  to  make  them  for  us."  No,  I 
do  not  suppose  you  can;  do  not  ask 
(hem.  Most  women  have  a  little 
money  of  their  own — chicken  and  egg 
money.  Do  not  spend  it  all  on  grocer- 
ies and  provisions  and  house  furnish- 
ings. The  groceries  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  men  will  have  their  coffee 
and  sugar  if  they  do  not  make  the 
flower  beds.  You  may  contemplate 
buying  a  new  carpet,  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, or  having  some  papering  done 
in  the  spring  which  would  cost  five, 
ten,  or  twenty-five  dollars.  Take  that 
money  and  spend  it  in  beautifying  the 
lawn.  If  you  live  on  a  public  road, 
fifty  people  see  the  surroundings  of 
your  home  where  there  is  one  that 
sees  the  inside. 

Some  people  say  they  cannot  have 
flowers  on  account  of  the  chickens. 
That  is  a  poor  excuse.  If  you  live 
on  a  farm  it  is  indeed  too  bad  there 
is  not  room  outside  the  yard  for  the 
chickens.  You  cannot  expect  to  grow 
flowers  and  chickens  in  the  same 
space.  Raise  the  little  chickens  far- 
ther from  the  house  and  train  the  dog 
to  drive  the  old  ones  out  of  the  yard; 
he  will  get  so  proficient  that  he  will 
not  allow  a  chicken  on  the  lawn.  You 
will  also  have  to  train  him  to  keep 
off  the  flower  beds.  He  will  soon 
learn  and  know  that  they  are  forbid- 
den ground  and  not  for  him  to  walk 
on. 

As  you  must  have  your  flower  beds 
made,  get  a  man  that  works  by  the 
day,  or  if  there  is  a  man  hired  by 
the  month  on  the  farm,  set  him  at 
the  flower  bed,  which  you  have  al- 
ready marked  off.  Select  a  place  not 
too  near  trees,  or  it  will  be  shaded 
too  much.  Shade  during  part  of  the 
day,  however,  will  do  no  harm,  but  if 
geraniums  are  to  be  planted  in  this 
bed,  they  will  do  better  and  bloom 
more  profusely  if  in  the  sunshine  all 
day.  Mark  off  a  plot  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  if  it  is  to  be  a  round 
bed;  or  if  along  a  fence,  four  to  five 
feet  wide.  You  must  superintendent 
the  work  yourself.  Have  the  top  soil 
dug  up  and  shoveled  to  one  side,  then 
dig  down  a  foot  or  more.  If  the  soil 
is  hard  and  poor,  take  it  out  and 
wheel  away,  filling  up  some  low  place 
in  the  yard.  Then  replace  the  top 
soil  which  has  been  laid  aside  and 
fill  in  with  good  soil  and  rotted  ma- 
nure. If  the  soil  lacks  sand,  add  a 
load,  and  have  all  this  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Do  not  have  the  bed  raised  much 
above  the  level — just  ovaled  up  to  the 
center;  and  above  all,  do  not  edge 
around  with  brick,  stone  or  bottles,  as 
it  does  not  need  anything  around  it. 
Fill  this  bed  with  geraniums,  gladi- 
olus, and  heliotrope,  and  edge  with 
sweet  alyssum,  or  plant  any  kind  of 
flowers  you  may  wish;  but  nothing 
will  make  a  finer  show  than  scarlet 
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A  good  oil  stove  does  all  that 
wood  or  coal  stove  will  do 
—  and  does  it  quicker  and  easier. 
There  is  no  wood,  coal  or  ashes 
to  lug. 

That  means  light  work  and  a  clean 
kitchen.  The 


New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 


burns  kerosene,  the  clean,  cheap  fuel.  It  is  scien- 
tifically constructed.  The  chimneys  direct  a  con- 
centrated heat  just  under  the  cooking  utensils.  * 

And  the  heat  can  he  regulated  just  like  a 

gas  range.  The  New  Perfection  is  an 
ideal  stove  for  home,  camp  or 
bungalow.  It  doesn't  over- 
heat the  kitchen;  doesn't 
6moke;  doesn't  taint  the  food. 
Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealer's. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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Better  Walls  and  Ceilings 

USE  Beaver  Board  instead  of  lath  and 
plaster.  It  never  cracks;  needs  no 
repairs,  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall- 
paper; is  easily  and  quickly  put  up  at  any 
time  of  year;  suits  any  kind  of  building. 
Let  us  show  you  how  it  looks. 

BEAVER  DOARD 

Send  now  for  free  booklet,  samples  and  prices. 

PACIFIC  BUILDING  MATERIALS  CO. 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  fcc^ 


geraniums.  You  will  find  the  home 
men  will  become  interested  in  the 
lawn  and  flowers  and  will  often  volun- 
teer a  helping  hand.  They  admire 
flowers  more  than  you  think.  "You 
have  the  finest  bed  of  flowers  I  ever 
saw,"  is  the  expression  I  have  heard 
from  men  whose  lawns  were  destitute 
of  flowers  save  a  few  shrubs,  and  very 
often  ask  how  we  get  them  to  bloom 
so  fine. 

Plant  tulips  in  the  fall,  taking  them 
up  after  blooming  time,  and  plant  as 
directed  above  or  plant  hardy  peren- 
nials, of  which  there  are  many  kinds 
to  choose  from. 

After  flower  beds  are  once  made,  all 
you  need  do  is  to  have  them  covered 


with  rotted  manure  every  spring  and 
then  hire  the  man  again  to  spade 
them  just  as  deep  as  the  spade  will 
go,  turning  in  the  manure.  Most  flow- 
ers like  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  pay 
well  for  the  extra  fertilizer  given 
them.  If  you  have  no  geraniums  or 
other  plants  to  start  with,  go  to  the 
greenhouse  or  send  to  some  reliable 
florist  and  get  a  dozen  or  two.  Do 
not  ask  your  friends  for  cuttings  in 
the  spring  after  they  have  cared  for 
their  plants  all  winter.  They  will 
gladly  give  you  cuttings  next  August. 
Geranium  cuttings  are  very  easily 
rooted,  but  must  be  started  before 
cool  fall  weather.  I  always  feel  sorry 
when  my  friends  ask  for  cuttings  after 
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August,  as  I  fear  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  them;  they  may  start,  but 
will  not  get  sufficient  root  to  take  them 
through  the  winter.  I  find  the  best 
way  to  start  geranium  slips  is  in  shal- 
low boxes.  Fill  with  good  soil,  wet, 
and  let  stand  a  half  day  or  so  before 
setting  in  the  cuttings,  then  place 
them  three  inches  apart,  pressing  the 
dirt  around  them,  and  leave  in  the 
shade  for  two  or  three  days,  then  set 
the  boxes  right  out  in  the  hot  sun, 
keeping  them  there  until  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  never  allowing  the  soil 
to  become  dry.  You  will  have  a  fine 
lot  of  plants  to  bed  out  next  summer. 
I  winter  most  of  mine  in  these  boxes, 
but  you  can  pot  them  in  tin  cans  or 
five-inch  pots.  Take  a  deep  dish  or 
half-gallon  crock,  fill  with  pounded, 
sifted  sand.  Sandstone  that  has  been 
burned  is  soft  and  easy  to  pound. 
Wet  the  sand  very  wet  and  set  your 
slips  in,  quite  close  together;  keep  the 
dish  where  it  will  be  warm,  and  if 
possible  where  it  will  get  the  sun- 
shine. The  kitchen  window  is  a  good 
place.  Be  sure  and  never  allow  the 
sand  to  become  dry,  or  it  will  be 
fatal  to  your  cuttings;  you  cannot 
keep  the  soil  too  wet.  In  a  month 
or  less  time,  if  you  will  take  a  fork 
and  lift  one  of  the  cuttings  out,  you 
will  find  it  is  nicely  rooted.  You  can 
then  pot  the  plants  in  light  soil,  and 
by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  set  out 
your  beds  you  will  have  thrifty  little 
plants.  I  usually  start  my  sand  dishes 
in  March.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
start  all  kinds  of  cuttings  in  the 
spring.  They  root  very  quickly  if  kept 
warm  and  wet.  If  you  want  a  few 
annuals,  procure  the  seeds  from  a 
good  florist.  The  much  advertised 
cheap  ones  are  not  always  the  best 
or  most  satisfactory.  Sow  the  seed  in 
shallow  boxes  of  fine  dirt  which  has 
been  heated  to  kill  weed  seed  and  in- 
sects. If  sown  the  last  of  March  the 
plants  will  be  ready  to  set  in  the  beds 
the  last  of  May. 

Hardy  plants  that  remain  in  the 
ground  iyear  after  year  should  be  set 
in  a  bed  by  themselves.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  these  with  some  shrubbery, 
your  garden  will  never  be  without 
flowers. 

Other  things  that  add  a  great  deal 
of  beauty  to  the  home  are  vines  and 
hanging  baskets.  They  have  an  at- 
tractive beauty  all  their  own.  Have 
the  porches  shaded  with  vines  if  you 
please.  They  will  be  delightful  on 
hot  days. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  your  bloom. 
You  can  have  flowers  on  the  table  at 
each  meal  and  give  away  great 
bunches  of  them  besides.  By  the  way, 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in 
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flower  culture:  do  not  be  stingy  of 
them.  The  more  you  gather  the  more 
they  will  bloom.  Send  flowers  to  the 
sick  and  to  those  whose  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  cannot  have  flow- 
ers. Take  flowers  to  the  church  and 
cemetery;  let  the  children  take  them 
to  the  schoolroom.  I  think  I  will  be 
safe  in  saying  that  we  have  gathered 
as  many  as  a  wagon  load  of  flowers 
from  our  beds  in  one  summer. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
in  flower  growing:  it  is  not  all  hard 
work  and  drudgery,  as  some  people 
think.  Yet  a  person  who  does  not 
like  to  work  will  never  make  a  suc- 
cess at  it.  Some  people  look  at  our 
lawn  and  flowers  and  say  that  it  must 
take  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  think 
they  never  could  do  it.  Then  again, 
others  think  it  just  grows  that  way, 
and  we  have  been  asked  how  we  found 
the  time  to  do  it. 

Bring  up  the  boys  and  girls  to  help 
with  the  flowers  and  lawn.  Cultivate 
in  them  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and 
not  many  milestones  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  have  passed  ere  every 
home  will  have  a  well-kept  lawn  and 
flowers.  If  all  the  work  cannot  be 
accomplished  at  once,  do  it  little  by 
little,  and  you  will  in  time  have  beau- 
tiful homes  that  will  be  admired  by 
everybody. 


Beware  of  the  "Lyco!" 

On  the  gate  of  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  editor  of  a  well-known  horti- 
cultural paper  there  is  affixed  this 
notice:    "Beware  of  the  Lycopodium!" 

This  big  metal  notice  was  placed 
there  in  order  to  frighten  away  flower 
thieves.  It  was  so  successful  that  it 
deterred  everybody,  and  the  trades- 
people refused  point-blank  to  risk  their 
lives;  they  would  sooner  lose  custom. 

Various  guesses  were  hazarded  as 
to  the  identify  of  the  "Lyco,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  wolf,  a  snake  like 
a  boa  constrictor,  a  sort  of  hyena,  a 
stinging  toad,  an  Abyssinian  lion,  a 
jaguar,  a  savage  vulture,  a  mandril, 
and  a  blood-sucking  vampire. 

It  became  necessary  to  inform  the 
tradespeople  that  it  was  kept  confined 
during  the  day  and  was  only  roaming 
about  at  night.  One  day  a  man  called 
with  a  load  of  manure  for  the  edi- 
torial garden,  and  he  was  very  "nervy" 
about  the  notice. 

Although  he  was  reassured,  he  look- 
ed about  apprehensively  all  the  time. 
When  he  had  brought  in  his  last  load 
and  was  bending  down,  the  editorial 
cat,  a  large  Persian,  playfully  leapt 
on  his  back,  and,  shrieking  horribly, 
the  man  fled — likewise  the  cat. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  lycopodium  is 
the  name  of  a  tiny  moss  that  grows  on 
the  rockery  near  the  garden  gate. 


Then  He  Changed  His  Tune. 

"Music,"  said  the  eminent  pianist, 
as  the  reporter  to  whom  he  had  kind- 
ly accorded  an  interview  ran  his  pen- 
cil rapidly  over  the  paper,  "is  the  most 
elevating  of  sciences.  It  refines  the 
sensibilities  and  enlarges  the  heart. 
It — what  were  you  about  to  ask?" 

"I  should  like  to  know,  sir,  how 
you  regard  the  distinguished  pianist, 
Professor  von  Bergstein,  as  a  musi- 
cian?" 

"He  is  nothing,  sir,  but  a  cheap, 
vile  imitator;  a  base  counterfeit,  a 
tenth-rate  key-board  banger,  sir!"  ex- 
claimed the  eminent  musician,  scowl- 
ing. 


Our  Young  Folks 


'Twixt  Wall  and  Bush. 


WHEN    A    SPIDER   WOVE   HER   WEB  AND 
FOUND   HER  FATE. 

No  man  had  ever  gone  so  far  as  to 
call  her  a  beauty,  and  only  one  mere 
male  had  dared  to  endeavor  to  share 
her  affections. 

But  he  died  suddenly.  She  killed 
him,  and  rumor  hath  it  that  she  ate 
him  afterward,  but  of  that  there  is 
no  proof. 

The  apple  trees  were  standing  in 
the  pale  wonder  of  their  own  cast-off 
bridal  veils  of  blossom,  and  the  young 
leaves  were  just  ceasing  to  be  sticky 
and  yellowy,  wonderfully  beautiful, 
when  she  appeared. 

It  was  no  small  wonder  that  she 
had  so  far  got  through  life,  dodging 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  eating 
those  who  would  have  eaten  her. 

Fat  and  Forbidding. — She  had  avoid- 
ed being  food  for  an  ichneumon  fly 
grub,  escaped  her  own  mother's  jaws, 
failed  to  perish  by  deluge,  bird,  thirst, 
or  cold  when  launching  out  from  a 
railing-top  on  her  own  home-made 
avion;  and  now,  having  selected  a  cor- 
ner of  the  world  for  herself,  had  suc- 
cessfully moulted  her  skin  and  strug- 
gled free. 

But  she  was  soft  and  weak  and  help- 
less, and  surrounded  by  foes  on  every 
hand,  and  she  must  go  into  retirement 
swiftly  for  a  day  or  two,  till  her  new 
coat  hardened. 

Forthwith,  then,  she  crawled  into 
the  crack  in  the  old  wall,  and  was  no 
more  seen  for  a  day  or  two,  fasting 
the  while  from  necessity. 

When  at  last  she  came  out,  you  be- 
hold her  as  a  fine,  fat,  female  garden 
spider,  greyish,  rotund,  and  forbidding, 
bearing  upon  her  back  the  caste  mark 
of  her  species,  a  small  white  cross, 
that  all  might  know,  and  many  take 
warning  at,  who  she  was. 

Then  she  began  to  work,  and — 
ceased  to  be  commonplace. 

When  Danger  Threatens. — From 
her  spinnerets — where  her  tail  should 
have  be^n — she  spun  out  a  thread  of 
silk,  anchored  it  to  the  wall,  and — fell 
like  a  dropped  shot  to  the  ground 
on  it. 

Still  carrying  and  paying  out  her 
silken  line,  she  crawled  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  handy  bush,  meeting  on  her 
way  an  ant,  whom  she  ran  into,  be- 
cause apparently  she  was  nearly  blind, 
or  pretended  to  be,  and  nearly  abolish- 
ed. 

Next  she  climbed  up  the  bush,  ran 
into  a  greenfly  on  the  way,  slew  it 
calmly,  and,  having  finished  with  the 
corpse,  passed  on  to  the  end  of  a  twig. 
Here  she  pulled  in  the  slack  of  her 
line  and  made  all  fast.  Thus  she  had 
a  taut  cable  'twixt  wall  and  bush. 

A  bird  interviewed  her,  and  would 
have  gobbled  her  up,  had  she  not  drop- 
ped like  a  dead  thing  on  another  line 
half  way  to  the  ground,  and  not  climb- 
ed back  again  till  the  danger  was  past. 

Her  next  move  was  to  walk  back- 
ward and  forward  over  her  tight-rope 
half  a  dozen  times,  paying  out  line  all 
the  while,  and  making  the  strand  six 
thick. 

Then  from  the  twig  to  another  high- 
er up  she  repeated  the  process,  and 
from  that  twig  back  to  the  wall,  and 
thence  down  to  her  original  standing- 
place.  Thus  she  had  formed  a  rough 
square  of  many-times-thick  very  strong 
lines. 


Awaiting  the  Fly. — She  then  very 
quickly  spun  straight  lines  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  square  to  the  center, 
as  it  were  a  wheel,  and,  just  where 
the  hub  would  be,  she  connected  these 
"spokes"  together  with  little  separate 
lines.  None  of  these  lines  so  far  spun 
was  sticky. 

At  this  juncture  a  brilliant,  metal- 
lic hued,  sand  wasp  shot  up  from  no- 
where, and,  seizing  her,  tried  to  jerk 
her  off  her  line  to  the  ground,  to 
sting  and  carry  her  off  to  its  own  hor- 
rible larder.  But  the  surprise  attack 
failed;  the  spider  hung  on  and  bit, 
and  the  wasp  skipped  buzzing  way  to 
try  elsewhere. 

Five  minutes  our  spider  took  to  get 
over  that  fright,  and  then,  starting  at 
her  web  a  little  way  outside  the  "hub" 
she  began  to  spin  a  spiral  line,  round 
and  round  from  spoke  to  spoke,  till 
she  reached  the  outer  edge.  And  this 
was  sticky,  so  sticky  that  it  would 
catch  her  if  she  wasn't  careful. 

Then,  taking  a  line  down  as  "tele- 
phone line,"  she  spun  herself  a  re- 
treat on  the  wall,  and  waited  for 
something  to  fly  into  her  net. 

The  web  was  complete. 

Three  minutes  later  a  passing  cow 
had  brushed  it  all  away,  and — the  spi- 
der was  curled  up  lifeless  in  the  beak 
of  a  tomtit. 

That's  Fate. 


"Every   time    I    see  grandfather's 
sword  I  want  to  go  to  war." 
"Well?" 

"But  every  time  I  notice  grand- 
father's wooden  leg  I  eool  down." 


COFFEE 

OH!  SO  DIFFERENT II 

Roasted  and  Packed  the 
day  Sent  to  You 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

Delivered  post-paid  to  any  address 
within  150  miles  of  San  Francisco 
or  $1.10  delivered  within  600  miles. 
The  reduced  parcel  post  rates  en- 
able us  to  make  the  above  special 
offer.     llb  Tin  40c  postpaid 

Price  list  of  our  celebrated  TEAS 
on  application. 

The  Anglo-Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street       San  Francisco 


THE  BTEPHENION 
PATENT  COOLEE. 

NO  ICE  KJ1UI  IK*r>. 

«rfe«t  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
It  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  writ* 
Cor  particulars  and  prises. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfn., 

MARTINEZ,  OAl.. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  8,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Gereali. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  for  new  crop  wheat  have  not 
been  very  definitely  established,  and 
the  Northern  market  has  been  a  little 
easy  for  the  last  week,  though  local 
prices  are  firmly  held  on  the  former 
basis.  There  is  a  fair  demand  here 
in  a  jobbing  way,  with  no  large 
amount  offered. 

California  Club,  ctl. . .  .$1.57%@1.62% 

Forty-fold    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.57% 01.62% 

Northern  Bluestem  ...  1.62%©1.65 
Northern  Red   1.62%  ©1.60 

BARLEY. 

Trading  is  quiet,  both  in  spot  and 
future  barley,  with  buyers  and  sellers 
disagreeing  as  to  values.  There  is 
not  much  coming  into  this  market,  but 
buyers  are  operating  in  a  small  way. 
Considerable  shipping  and  brewing 
business  is  being  done,  however,  at 
interior  points. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. $1.00  @1.02% 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl. .  .$0.92%  ©0.97% 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Offerings  are  not  very  large  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  demand  has  been  light 
for  some  time,  and  there  is  a  rather 
easy  feeling  as  to  values,  though  prices 
are  not  quotably  lower. 

Red  Feed   $1.10  ©1.20 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.25  ©1.30 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  still  in  scant  supply 
here,  and  while  the  demand  is  not 
very  active,  prices  are  firmly  held  at 
the  old  level.  Offerings  from  the  Ori- 
ent receive  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.80  ©1.85 

Milo  Maize    1.80  ©1.85 

RYE. 

Canadian  rye  is  held  steadily  at  the 
outside  figure,  but  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  it,  and  the  cheaper  of- 
ferings are  entirely  neglected. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

The  bean  situation  shows  practical- 
ly no  change,  as  far  as  spot  business 
is  concerned.  Stocks  are  pretty  well 
sold  out,  and  there  is  consequently  no 
very  large  movement;  while  the  de- 
mand in  consuming  markets  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  any  further 
advance.  Limas,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely firm,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  at  the  inside  figure  formerly 
quoted.  Conditions  affecting  the  com- 
ing crop  are,  for  the  most  part,  favor- 
able. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $7.00  ©7.50 

Mexican    4.50  ©6.00 

Blackeyes    7.76  ©8.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.26  ©6.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  ©2.15 

Small  Whites    5.00  ©5.25 

Large  Whites    3.90  ©4.60 

Limas    6.85 

Pea    4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    3.75  ©4.00 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red    6.00  ©6.26 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  con- 
sequence in  this  line  at  present,  prices 
for  all  descriptions  remaining  nom- 
inally as  before. 

Alfalfa   12%  ©16  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Current  business  is  rather  light, 
and  values  show  no  change. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  ©5.40 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.20 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY  (New  Crop). 
Offerings  in  the  local  market  still 
show  a  gradual  increase,  and  now 
consist  mostly  of  the  new  crop,  for 
which  quotations  appear  below.  Most 
of  the  new  hay  so  far  received  is  of 
medium  to  poor  quality.  Strictly 
fancy  hay,  in  light  bales,  is  very 
scarce,  but  dealers  are  not  quoting 
over  $12  for  it  at  present.  There  is 
no  large  buying  movement  here,  as 
consumers  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
immediate  prospect  of  prices  stiffen- 
ing, and  hope  to  get  some  further  con- 
cessions later  in  the  season.  Holders 
in  the  country  show  increasing  anx- 
iety to  sell,  but  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  prices  offered;  while  buyers  in 
the  country  are  working  in  a  very 
small  way.  Arrivals  of  alfalfa  have 
been  light  of  late,  but  the  demand  is 
limited  to  immediate  needs,  which  are 
not  large.  California  hay  is  to  be 
tried  again  by  the  Government  for 
use  in  the  Philippines,  and  this  may 
furnish  an  outlet  for  a  considerable 
quantity.  A  good  buying  movement 
is  also  expected  in  Nevada,  where 
stockmen  are  figuring  on  taking  a 
large  quantity  at  the  present  low 
prices. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  9.00@10.00 

do    No.  2    7.00©  8.50 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00@  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00©  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale    40©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  demand  for  most  lines  is  very 
light.  Some  of  the  larger  consumers 
figure  that  alfalfa  hay  can  be  substi- 
tuted to  a  large  extent  for  mill  feeds, 
a  practice  which  is  highly  attractive 
under  present  conditions.  Supplies  of 
bran,  shorts  and  middlings,  however, 
are  light. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.60@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    26.00@27.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  local  vegetable  trade  has  been 
rather  sluggish  all  week,  and  as  most 
descriptions  are  in  liberal  supply, 
prices  show  little  firmness.  Tomatoes 
are  now  among  the  most  important 
features  of  the  market,  with  large  ar- 
rivals from  several  quarters,  and 
while  prices  for  river  and  valley  stock 
are  a  little  lower,  the  quality  of  the 
offerings  brings  a  very  fair  demand. 
Green  corn  is  also  plentiful,  and  the 
top  price  has  been  reduced  a  little. 
Asparagus  is  held  a  little  higher,  with 
arrivals  beginning  to  diminish.  Cu- 
cumbers and  green  peppers  are  now 
coming  in  freely  in  lug  boxes,  and 
are  rather  easy  as  to  value.  String 
beans  are  lower,  while  limas  and  peas 
hold  steady  at  the  old  figures. 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $  1.00©  1.25 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40©  70c 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   75@  85c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35  @  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes:  Southern,  crate  25®  40c 

Delta,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Beans:  Wax    l@  3C 

String    i@  3c 

Rhubarb,  box    60c©  1.00 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  lugs   75c®  1.00 

Eggplant,  lb   6@  7c 

Green  corn,  sack    75c@  1.50 

Lima  beans,  lb    5@  6c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Arrivals  of  both  potatoes  and  onions 
from  the  river  district  are  large,  but 
there  is  a  good  shipping  demand,  and 
values  are  decidedly  well  maintained, 
with  no  excessive  offerings. 

Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks   $  1.00  @1.50 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1%@  2c 

Oregon  Burbanks    75c@$1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl...  2.50©  2.75 


Onions:  Bermuda,  crate..    2.00@  2.25 

New  Red,  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5©  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POCLTRY. 

The  demand  has  picked  up  a  little, 
and  while  supplies  in  most  lines  are 
ample,  prices  for  young  local  stock 
show  some  improvement. 

Large  Broilers    19    ©20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...   19    @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..   22    ©23  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50©  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doz.  ..»   6.50©  8.00 

BUTTER. 

Local  trading  has  been  more  active 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  all  offer- 
ings have  been  readily  absorbed,  with 
a  slight  advance  in  extras.  Some  East- 
ern stock  has  appeared  lately. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .  .  .24  24%  —  24%  24%  24% 
Prime 

Firsts  .  .23    23    —    23    23  23 

Firsts  23    23    —    23    23  23 

EGGS. 

Extras  have  taken  an  upward  turn 
again,  with  a  larger  buying  move- 
ment than  for  some  time  past,  and  it 
is  expected  that  prices  will  be  on  a 
little  higher  level  than  last  month. 
Extras  have  gone  up  2 Vic  in  the  week 
with  a  slight  advance  in  firsts  and 
pullets.  A  good-sized  shipment  of  Chi- 
nese eggs  has  just  arrived. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...24    24 %  —    25     25%  26% 

Firsts  22%  22%—    22%  23%  24 

Selected 

Pullets. ..21     21    —     22     22%  23 
CHEESE. 

With  a  lively  demand,  Y.  A.'s  have 
gone  up  a  cent  in  the  last  week,  and 
Monterey  cheese  is  also  a  little  higher, 
flats  being  as  before. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...l2%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15%c 

Monterey  Cheese   14    ©15  c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras..  25    25    25    —    25  25 

Eggs   26     25     26    —    26  26 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats    ..12%  12%  12%—    12%  12% 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  movement  in 
the  local  market,  but  supplies  in  many 
lines  are  rather  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, and  some  difficulty  is  occasion- 
ally experienced,  in  cleaning  up  the 
arrivals.  Strawberries  are  a  little 
firmer  this  week,  and  loganberries  are 
also  higher,  while  blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  lower,  offerings  being 
of  rather  poor  quality.  The  supply  of 
apples  has  increased  rapidly,  and  so 
far  receive  little  attention,  while  prices 
have  been  reduced  in  the  effort  to 
bring  a  better  movement.  Apricots 
show  a  further  decline,  but  choice  lots 
find  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  Peaches 
stand  about  as  before,  and  pears  are 
firm,  with  a  strong  shipping  and  can- 
ning demand.  Fig  prices  are  a  little 
higher,  though  offerings  are  large  and 
include  much  unattractive  stock.  Can- 
taloupes are  quoted  as  before,  but  it 
is  hard  to  clean  up  the  arrivals  at 
this  level,  as  shipments  are  coming 
from  several  quarters,  and  the  de- 
mand is  nothing  extra.  Grapes  are 
slightly  lower,  but  are  not  yet  much 
of  a  feature. 

Blackberries,  chest   $  2.00@  3.00 

Loganberries,  chest    2.00©  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    3.50@  5.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   5@  6c 

Strawberries: 

Malindas,  chest    2.25@  3.50 

Banner,  chest    2.25@  3.50 

Ldngworth    2.50@  4.00 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Astrakhans,  box    50c@  1.00 

Alexanders   50c@  1.00 

Gravenstein    50c@  1.25 

Crabapples    50c  @  1.00 

Apricots,  crate    50@  76c 

do    lugs    75c@  1.25 

Pears,  box    75c@  1.50 


Peaches,  crate    60©  75c 

do    lugs    1.00©  1.40 

Plums,  crate    40©  65c 

do    lugs    50c 

Figs,  white,  single  layer. .  50©  75c 

Figs,  black,  do   65©  75c 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.25©  1.50 

Watermelons,  lb   1%@  l%c 

Grapes,  crate    1.25©  1.50 

do    lugs    2.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  general  range  of  prices  stands 
about  as  before.  Business  is  still  re- 
ported quiet,  but  a  good  many  scat- 
tered sales  are  being  made  to  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  and  buyers  in  the 
country  are  picking  up  considerable 
fruit  at  the  range  quoted.  Efforts  are 
being  made  in  some  quarters  to  get 
prices  down,  but  with  very  little  suc- 
cess, as  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  excessive  output  in  any  line  of 
fruit.  Peaches  appear  weaker  than 
anything  else,  and  buyers  have  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  the  slump  in 
green  peaches  to  get  concessions,  but 
it  is  practically  impossible,  in  the 
leading  districts,  to  get  anything  be- 
low 4%c.  The  new  crop  is  now  being 
dried,  and  there  is  considerable  un- 
certainty about  the  output,  as  recent 
hot  weather  has  done  considerable 
damage.  While  prunes  and  apricots 
seem  to  be  doing  a  little  better  than 
was  expected,  both  lines  continue  very 
firm.  The  new  prices  on  August-Sep- 
tember raisins  have  not  been  very  fa- 
vorably received,  but  the  situation  is 
closely  controlled  by  the  Associated. 
Hot  weather  has  caused  some  curtail- 
ment of  the  new  crop.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"In  California  prunes  for  forward 
shipment  the  movement  is  light,  but 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell,  and  the 
market  is  steady  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious quotations,  which  were  5%c  as 
inside  for  40s  to  60s  for  October  and 
from  that  up  to  6c,  as  to  packer.  There 
seems  to  be  .little  demand,  as  most 
Eastern  buyers  look  upon  prices  quot- 
ed as  too  high. 

"In  apricots  and  peaches,  the  situ- 
ation shows  little  change.  Buyers  here 
are  placing  few  if  any  orders  at  pres- 
ent, as  they  look  for  more  favorable 
prices  later,  but  at  present  sellers  are 
not  disposed  to  make  concessions. 

"According  to  current  report,  orders 
for  a  good  many  cars  of  California 
raisins  were  put  up  to  the  Coast  as 
soon  as  the  Associated  Company  prices 
on  August-September  shipment  were 
announced,  but  in  all  cases  the  buy- 
ers looked  for  special  discounts,  and 
as  sellers  were  unwilling  to  make 
them,  no  business  was  put  through. 
As  near  as  could  be  learned,  every  or- 
der for  seeded  or  loose  Muscatels  at 
any  concession  from  regular  prices  and 
terms  was  turned  down  by  the  pack- 
ers." 

Evap.  Apples,  1914   Nominal 

Apricots,  1914    9    ©  9%c 

Figs:  White,  1914    3%c 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5%@  6%c 

Peaches,  old  and  new          4    ©  4%c 

Pears   8    ©9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless  ....  4%c 
Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

With  practically  everything  but  Va- 
lencias  cleaned  up,  the  prospects  for 
that  variety  of  oranges  in  the  Eastern 
markets  looks  better  than  they  have 
for  some  time.  One  thing  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  growers 
who  have  complained  some  of  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  is  the  fact  that  the 
crop  this  year  is  almost  50%  more 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  that  as 
good  prices  cannot  be  expected  during 
the  month  of  July  as  earlier  in  the 
year  when  there  is  practically  no  other 
fruit  in  competition.  With  the  large 
crop  and  the  short  period  in  which 
it  may  be  marketed,  care  should  be 
given  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
Valencia  crop. 

The  lemon  markets  were  dull  last 
week  on  account  of  the  large  Impor- 
tations of  poor  foreign  stock,  some  of 
which  sold  for  as  low  as  50c  a  box, 
which  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on 
the  Eastern  auctions.    In  the  West 
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the  markets  were  not  improved  on  ac- 
count of  the  cool  weather. 

The  markets  in  all  of  the  principal 
Eastern  cities  were  firm  to  higher  on 
July  6,  at  which  time  17  carloads  of 
Valencias  sold  on  the  New  York  auc- 
tion for  an  average  price  of  $2.10  to 
$3.90,  and  one  car  of  lemons  sold  for 
an  average  of  from  v2.65  to  $3.70.  Va- 
lencias sold  in  Philadelphia  on  that 
day  for  an  average  of  $1.95  to  $3.05. 
Lemons  on  the  St.  Louis  market  rang- 
ed around  $3.15  to  $3.40. 

The  only  quotable  change  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  is  a  sharp  drop 
in  limes.  Lemons  are  rather  easy, 
in  sympathy  with  the  cut  at  primary 
points,  but  are  quoted  about  the  same 
as  last  week.  Oranges  are  moving 
only  in  a  limited  way. 
Oranges:  Navels,  box....$  1.25@  2.50 

Valencias,  box    1.75@  2.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.50(g)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.75@  5.50 

Limes,  case    4.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS.  ' 

The  nut  market  is  dull,  with  noth- 
ing offered  from  first  hands,  and  little 
interest  is  shown  by  the  trade  at  pres- 
ent, though  new  prices  are  expected 
before  long. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

Prices  are  pretty  well  maintained 
in  this  market,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  supply  and 
no  urgent  demand.  There  is  a  good 
shipping  movement  from  primary 
points,  but  the  output  is  large  and 
is  not  expected  to  clean  up  for  some 
time. 

Comb:  White   12    @13  c 

Amber   10    @11  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:   White    7    <g>  8  c 

Amber    4y2@  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
Local  supplies  have  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  all  new  offerings  find 
a  good  demand  at  the  old  prices. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark    30  c 

HOPS. 

Business  is  still  dragging,  neither 
buyers  nor  sellers  showing  any  desire 
to  close  new  contracts.  Values  have 
been  rather  easy,  with  few  offers  over 
14c,  but  there  is  not  enough  movement 
to  establish  prices  very  definitely. 
The  Sonoma  crop  is  said  to  be  look- 
ing better,  but  it  will  be  below  nor- 
mal. 

1913  crop   15  @17y2c 

1914  crop   14  @15y2c 


Live  Stock. 

Sales  of  live  stock  through  the  coun- 
try continue  rather  large,  and  ship- 
ments of  cattle  to  the  city  markets 
are  increasing  a  little,  though  most 
of  the  sales  appear  to  be  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  local  situation  shows 
little  change. 

Steers:  No.  1    7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  6  @  6^c 
No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    3y2@  4%c 

Calves:  Light   8y2@  9  c 

Medium    8    @  8y2c 

Heavy    7    @  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy. . .  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%c 

100  to  15»  lbs   8y2c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  6  c 

Ewes    4%@  5%c 

Milk  Lambs    7    @  7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10y.@ll  c 

Heifers   10  @10%c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   11%@12%c 

Ewes   11  @liy>c 


Suckling  Lambs   141/2@15  c 

Dressed  Hogs  13y2@14  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  stand  nominally  as  before  for 
the  spring  clip,  which  is  well  sold 
out.  The  first  fall  wool  from  the 
San  Joaquin  district  is  expected  in 
about  a  month,  and  dealers  are  offer- 
ing about  7  to  9c  for  it. 
Spring  clip: 

San  Joaquin   12@14c 

Humboldt  and  Northern  16@21c 

Calaveras   14@18c 

Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 

HIDES. 

Conditions  show  no  definite  change, 
the  market  being  very  quiet,  but  firm 
as  to  values,  with  limited  offerings. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. 15  @15y>c 

Medium  15  @15y>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  @15y>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.l4y@15  c 

Kip   1B%@16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides   25y2@26y>c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24y.@25yc 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29y2c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 

No  large  shipments  of  outside  stock 
have  come  in  this  week,  and  about 
the  most  important  event  was  the  auc- 
tion Thursday  of  35  head  weighing 
from  1100  to  1800  lbs.,  formerly  in  the 
delivery  service  of  a  local  hay  firm. 
There  is  no  very  urgent  demand  lo- 
cally, but  there  is  considerable  in- 
quiry from  the  country  for  good,  serv- 
iceable stock  that  can  go  to  work  right 
away. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $225@275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@17S 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@10C 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 


SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 

FRUIT,  CANNERY  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

PACIFIC  BOX  FACTORY 

353  BEACH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 

OPERATING  OWN  1.0 GOING  CAMPS  AND  MILLS 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report. 


AN  UNEVEN  WATER  LOAD  IS  THE 
CAUSE  OF  MOST  PUMP  TROUBLES 

Breakage,  crystallization  of  rods,  un- 
due strains,  excessive  consumption  of 
power,  etc.,  all  arise  from  this  cause. 

The  Luitwieler  Pump 

(Non-Pulsating) 

— delivers  an  even,  steady 
stream  with  absolutely  no 
jerk,  jar  or  vibration.  Less 
power  required.  Pump 
troubles  eliminated.  A 
greater  water  delivery.  No 
pit  needed  when  electric 
motor  is  used.  Pump  ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  11 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

707-13  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Franciseo  Agents:  Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117-21  New  Montgomery  St. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Naqle.] 

Considerable  activity  was  noticeable 
in  all  of  the  markets,  especially  in 
the  East,  prior  to  July  4,  owing  to  the 
holiday  demand. 

Yellow  peaches  were  bought  freely, 
and,  though  the  offerings  were  fairly 
liberal,  prices  ruled  higher  than  at 
any  time  during  the  season.  On  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  shipment  of  plums 
which  has  been  going  forward,  and  fur- 
thermore, on  account  of  several  vari- 
eties not  carrying  as  well  as  in  for- 
mer years,  arriving  in  the  East  in 
an  overripe  and  decayed  condition,  the 
plum  market  took  a  slump,  and  up  to 
the  present  has  not  recovered  to  any 
noticeable  extent. 

What  few  cars  of  Bartlett  pears 
have  arrived  in  the  East  realized  sat- 
isfactory prices,  from  $2.25  to  $4,  the 
higher  market  for  a  few  special  lots 
in  New  York.  Now  that  the  shipment 
of  Bartletts  is  becoming  heavier,  all 
markets  seem  to  have  settled  to  nor- 
mal prices,  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75 
delivered. 

Elberta  peaches  are  beginning  to 
move  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
the  hill  points  will  be  shipping  freely 
of  this  variety  within  the  next  five  or 
six  days.  Georgia  shipments  are  now 
at  their  height  and  will  probably  come 
in  competition  with  our  Elbertas, 
which,  from  present  observation,  in- 
dicates that  the  market  on  this  vari- 
ety will  be  only  fair,  though  there  is 
a  strong  demand  at  moderate  prices. 

Local  fruits  are  now  appearing  in 
all  sections  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  oversupply 
of  cantaloupes,  which  were  sold  at 
disastrously  low  prices  all  through  the 
country,  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  California  deciduous  market. 

Thompson    Seedless    and  Malaga 


grapes  from  the  Coachella  and  Impe- 
rial valleys  are  moving  in  car  lots  at 
the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  a  day, 
the  first  arrivals  averaging  $2  per 
crate  for  Thompson  Seedless.  Mildew 
and  sunburn  have  affected  the  Tokay 
crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  an 
extent  not  to  exceed  25%.  Without 
any  further  damage  before  harvest  the 
crop  should  equal  that  of  last  year. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  rang- 
ed as  follows: 

Chicago— Royals,  $1.18  to  $1.38; 
Hales,  75c  to  $1.20;  Triumphs,  80c  to 
$1.15;  St.  John,  $1.07  to  $1.31;  Abun- 
dance, 74c  to  75c;  Tragedies,  95c  to 
$1.40;  Climax,  70c  to  $1.15;  Burbanks, 
65c  to  $1.25;  Santa  Rosa,  $1  to  $1.10; 
Simoni,  71c  to  76c;  Botan,  68c  to  95c; 
Apricot,  $1.20  to  $1.45;  Wicksons,  75c 
to  89c;  Red  June,  67c  to  95c;  Red  As- 
trachan,  $1;  Comet  Hlf,  $1.20  to  $1.30; 
Purple  Duane,  70c  to  85c;  Shiro,  80c 
to  90c;  Thompson  Seedless,  $2;  Hinori, 
$1.30;  Maynard,  80c;  Diamond,  $1.10; 
Formosa,'  $1.30;  Bartlett,  $2.47  to 
$2.80. 

New  York— Royals,  70c  to  $1.50; 
Hales,  80c  to  $1.40;  Triumphs,  67c  to 
80c;  St.  John,  $1.10  to  $1.30;  Abun- 
dance, 60c;  Tragedies,  83c  to  $1.95;  Cli- 
max, 64c  to  $1.60;  Burbanks,  70c  to 
$1.25;  Santa  Rosa,  64c  to  $1.35;  Si- 
moni, $1.10;  California  Reds,  $1.56; 
Wicksons,  $1  to  $1.40;  Lawsons  Hlf, 
$1.20  to  $1.60;  Wilders  Hlf,  $1.07  to 
$1.65;  Congress  Hlf,  $1.07  to  $1.65; 
Red  June,  70c;  Crawfords,  $1.40;  Su- 
gar, $1.05;  Comet,  $1.14;  Purple  Du- 
ane, $1;  Sultan,  $1.10;  Tilton,  80c; 
Formosa,  $1.50  to  $1.55;  Bartletts  Hlf, 
$1.45  to  $1.80. 

Shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  from 
Sacramento  July  7  were  10%  carloads 
of  peaches,  26%  carloads  of  plums,  and 
15  carloads  of  pears,  making  a  total  of 
2232Vt  cars  for  the  season  to  date,  as 
against  1650  cars  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Another  new  book  has  just  reached 
this  office  from  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
company,  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, entitled  "Productive  Orchard- 
ing," written  by  Fred  C.  Sears,  M.S. 
In  this  book  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in 
orchard  work,  and  while  the  book 
does  not  especially  pertain  to  Califor- 
nia conditions,  perhaps  many  of  our 
readers  will  find,  it  a  valuable  aid  to 
them.  The  book  is  nicely  illustrated 
and  well  printed,  selling  for  $1.50. 


"What  made  you  quit  the  club, 
Henry?" 

"Reason  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
worked  five  years  to  be  elected  treas- 
urer, and  then  they  insisted  on  put- 
ting in  a  cash  register." 


"How  was  your  speech  received?" 
asked  one  Labor  member  of  another. 

"When  I  sat  down  they  said  it  was 
the  best  thing  I  ever  did,"  was  the 
reply. 


The  large  number  of  new  names 
added  to  our  subscription  list  during 
the  past  few  months  and  faithfully  re- 
corded in  this  department  each  week, 
should  prove  eminently  satisfactory  to 
our  advertising  patrons  when  they 
Know  that  the  names  belong  to  real, 
live,  discriminating  farmers  who  con- 
sult our  editorial  pages  for  the  latest 
ideas  in  farming  and  our  advertising 
columns  for  the  newest  and  best  im- 
plements, etc.,  to  farm  with. 


In  this  connection,  be  it  said,  we 
went  a  little  below  our  average  the 
past  week;  the  number  of  new  sub- 
scribers secured  totaling  but  179.  As 
mentioned  last  week,  quite  a  number 
of  these  came  through  the  efforts  of 
old  subscribers,  for  which  we  thank 
them;  but  when  we  can  get  our  full 
staff  working  again,  we  expect  to  main- 
tain a  steady  gait  of  300  a  week  or 
more. 


Among  those  visiting  Davis  during 
the  past  few  weeks  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  Giant  Engine  Scraper  turned 
out  by  the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing 
Co.,  was  Judge  Marion  De  Vries,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  spent  alomst  a 
whole  day  with  Mr.  Schmeiser  in  ex- 
amining the  machine  and  seeing  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  worked.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  his  visit  and 
thought  the  machine  would  be  a  big 
factor  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
West. 


Some  three  thousand  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  one,  but  we  want  every 
subscriber  on  our  list  to  possess  a 
copy  of  that  latest  work  of  Professor 
Wickson — "One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture  Answered" — 
and  to  this  end  we  are  making  a  spe- 
cial offer  to  subscribers  only.  Write 
for  it. 
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SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and  Users. 
Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.    For  Water  Supply, 

Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Co, 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEVENTH  EDITION  — FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment.  # 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  depicting  California  Or- 
chard scenes  from  blossoming  to  picking,  dry- 
ing and  shipping. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

June,  1914. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUBLISHERS 


Not  a 
mixture  - 
bittastraigM 
run  refmery 
product 


RED 

CROWN 

5he  best  gasoline 
•die  Standard  Oil 
Company  can  make 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


New  Typ*  Vertical 


Are  automatically  water  balance*1  and  re- 
quire no  adjustment  af  amy  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  ratatlaar  parts  are 
carried  on  the  water  fllni  i  absolutely  with- 
out the  use  of  throat  bearings  or  adjust- 
ment of  any  kind. 

No  BALANCE!  RINGS  ar  PLATES  in 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unnecessary, 
and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 

KROGH  PUMPS  with  the  leant  number 
of  parts  means  leaa  frlctlan  and  greater 
efficiency. 

Get  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  deciding 
on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— LOS  ANOKLIS 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  thread*  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 

Prices  far  below  your  expectation.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

and  valves.  _ 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  OLIVE. 


[By  Prof.  W.  T.  HORNE,  of  Univer»ity  Experiment  Station,  at  the  Davis  Fruit 

Growers  Convention.] 

In  a  general  way  the  olive  is  one  of  our  most  sturdy  and  healthy 
trees.  When  planted  within  the  regions  adapted  to  its  culture  it  is 
tolerant  of  minor  variations  in  soil  and  weather  and  is  comparatively 
free  from  serious  diseases. 

Root  Diseases. — Fungus  root  rot  or  oak  fungus  disease  is  the  same 
trouble  which  affects  most  of  our  orchard  trees.  The  fungus  spreads 
to  healthy  roots  from  infected  wood  lying  in  the  soil.  The  bark  is 
first  killed  in  a  very  characteristic  man- 
ner and  the  wood  of  the  root  decays  grad- 
ually with  a  moist,  yellowish  white  uni- 
form rot  which  progresses  until  the  root 
is  completely  destroyed.  The  fungus  goes 
over  from  one  root  to  another,  so  that 
after  one  tree  dies,  usually  in  a  few  years, 
those  next  to  it  die  also,  and  a  spot  is 
formed  in  the  orchard  which  continually 
enlarges.  There  is  as  yet  no  simple  and 
single  treatment  for  this  trouble,  but  by 
careful  study  some  means  can  probably  be 
found  to  combat  it  in  most  situations. 
While  the  olive  is  more  resistant  than 
stone  fruits  and  citrus  fruits,  nevertheless 
what  is  said  about  this  disease  in  another 
paper  at  this  meeting  applies  fully  to  the 
olive. 

The  olive  appears  to  be  free  from  in- 
jury by  crown  gall  or  nematodes.  Olive 
knot  appears  on  exposed  roots,  but  seems 
unimportant  as  a  root  disease.  Cultiva- 
tion so  near  the  tree  as  to  cut  and  mark 
the  roots  is  wrong  and  should  be  avoided, 
because  such  cuts  give  opportunity  for 
wood  decay  and  favor  infection  with  olive 
knot. 

Diseases  of  Trunks,  Branches  and 
Twigs. — Olive  knot  or  tubercle  disease  is 
a  disease  primarily  of  trunks  and 
branches,  although  exposed  roots  and 
leaves  may  be  infected.  It  consists  of 
localized  abnormal  enlargements  or  galls. 
These  are  usually  about  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts on  healthy  twigs,  but  on  weakened 
small  twigs  are  much  smaller,  sometimes 
scarcely  noticeable.  On  the  thick  bark  of 
the  trunk  they  may  be  several  inches 
across.  The  knots  are  distinguished  from 
the  normal  enlargements  on  olive  trees 
by  the  fact  that  the  normal  structures  re- 
main healthy  and  green  and  give  rise  very  often  to  new  shoots.  The 
olive  knots,  however,  crack  and  the  outer  part  dies  while  the  inner- 
part  usually  continues  to  grow  for  several  years,  finally  forming  a 
deeply  cracked  growth  with  the  outer  parts  dead  and  pushed  apart. 
When  the  knot  is  cut  open  it  is  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  bark  and 
wood  with  watei'y  cores  or  pockets  in  the  center  which  later  dry  out. 

The  result  of  olive  knot  on  the  tree  varies  with  the  number  of  knots 
formed.  A  few  knots  apparently  do  little  harm.  Many  knots  choke 
and  depress  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  I  have  not  seen  a  tree  killed  by 
it,  but  some  seen  have  doubtless  been  rendered  unprofitable.  It  is 
important  enough  to  merit  serious  consideration  by  the  olive  growers 
and  it  should  be  avoided  or  eliminated  if  possible. 


vv 


./-Fourth  Year. 


Nevadillo  Olive  Tree  With  Knots  or  Tubercules  on 
Swollen  Trunk  and  Main  Limbs. 


One  serious  feature  of  olive  knot  is  that  it  becomes  worse  with  in- 
crease in  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  Gain  in  size  and  number  of  olives  per 
tree  will  be  accomplished  largely  by  increasing  the  vigor  of  the 
trees.  Therefore  we  may  expect  the  disease  to  become  more  seri- 
ous as  the  culture  of  the  olive  is  improved. 

The  cause  of  olive  knot  is  a  specific  kind  of  bacteria.  These  bacteria 
live  in  the  fresh  moist  part  of  the  knots  and  sometimes  work  out  into 
little  pockets  in  the  wood  immediately  below  the  bark  or  in  twigs  and 
sometimes  get  into  the  pith.  They  are  not  distributed  throughout  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  tree,  nor  are  they  in  the  soil  nor  in  manure. 
Practically  they  live  only  in  the  living  knots  or  very  near  them. 
Olive  knot  spreads  through  the  bacteria  being  washed  out  of  the 

knots  by  rain,  by  subsequent  spattering, 
and  by  accidental  methods  of  transfer 
from  tree  to  tree  while  the  trees  are  wet, 
and  by  being  washed  down  into  crevices 
in  the  bark  or  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  living  inner  bark  through  being 
washed  into  new  wounds.  We  believe 
there  is  no  spreading  of  the  knot  while 
the  trees  remain  dry.  After  a  day  or  two 
of  rain,  whitish  drops  can  be  seen  in  the 
cracks  in  the  knots.  If  a  little  of  this 
whitish  liquid  is  pricked  into  healthy 
bark  a  knot  begins  to  grow  after  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  whitish  material  is  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 
contain  great  numbers  of  the  bacteria 
which  cause  the  disease.  These  bacteria 
can  be  grown  rather  easily  in  cultures  and 
studied.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  them  is  that  they  are  very  easily 
killed  by  drying  or  exposure  to  sunlight. 
All  the  bacteria  which  might*  be  on  the 
surface  of  a  tree  after  several  days  of  rain 
would  be  killed  by  one  day's  exposure  to 
bright  sunshine.  Some,  however,  might 
be  protected  from  light  and  drying  in 
crevices  of  the  bark  and  would  continue 
to  live. 

Remedies  suggested  up  to  the  present 
consist  in  cutting  off  the  knots  on  the 
trunks  and  larger  limbs.  The  knots 
should  be  cut  to  the  level  of  the  sound 
wood,  and  perhaps  %  inch  of  bark  re- 
moved about  the  knot.  The  cut  should 
be  made  so  that  a  smooth,  flat  surface  re- 
mains for  healing  over  the  edges.  Some 
knots  will  reappear  at  the  edges  of  the 
cuts  and  these  should  be  removed  as  early 
as  possible.  All  cuts  should  be  immedi- 
ately washed  with  a  disinfectant.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate,  1  part  to  1000  of  water, 
by  weight,  is  recommended.  The  first  cutting  should  be  made  in 
early  summer  and  the  second  in  early  fall  and  the  process  repeated 
each  year.  At  the  fall  treatment  the  wounds  should  be  coated  with 
asphaltum,  as  suggested  in  another  paper  presented  to  this  conven- 
tion, to  prevent  wood  decay.  So  far  as  possible,  twigs  with  knots 
should  be  pruned  out,  but  I  do  not  now  recommend  excessive  reduction 
of  the  bearing  wood,  as  I  hope  within  a  few  years  to  get  results  which 
will  justify  me  in  recommending  a  definite  course  of  treatment. 

Withholding  water  or  in  any  way  reducing  the  vigor  of  the  trees 
cannot  be  recommended.    No  varieties  are  immune,  though  the 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
July  14,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date* 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.01 

.10 

62 

52 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

100 

58 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

94 

52 

S.  Francisco. 

.02 

.02 

.00 

74 

50 

.00 

00 

.00 

92 

44 

Fresno  

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

58 

Independ  'ce 

.00 

.00 

.00 

94 

54 

SanL.  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

82 

48 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

80 

56 

.00 

.00 

.00 

72 

62 

The  Week. 


California  is  surely  getting  up  steam  for  the 
supreme  World's  Fair  activity  of  1915.  Good 
crops  are  coming  on  and  there  is  a  sharp  call 
for  more  help  to  handle  them — thus  giving 
farmers  a  realizing  sense  of  the  pickle  they 
will  be,  in  if  the  law  requiring  a  shortened  day 
should  be  carried  at  the  next  election.  But 
this  problem  does  not  seem  to  seriously  retard 
the  activity  'of  candidates  and  their  promoters 
who  are  putting  in  about  sixteen  hours  a  day 
hustling  for  signatures  to  the  nominating  pe- 
titions, without  which  they  cannot  get  perches 
on  the  primary  election  tickets.  This  endless 
tramping,  automobiling  and  aeroplaning  for 
signatures  creates  the  impression  that  there  are 
hardly  enough  to  give  each  candidate  all  the 
names  the  law  requires,  hence  the  army  of 
beaters  which  each  huntsman  employs.  This  is 
all  in  marked  contrast  to  the  old  system  by 
which  the  office-seeker  strove  for  a  few  dele- 
gates to  a  convention — the  delegates  often  as- 
suming the  burden  of  hunting  the  candidates 
who  would  look  at  things  their  ways.  The  re- 
sult probably  is  that  the  masses  of  voters  are 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
politically  doing  and  are  prompted  to  take 
active  part  therein — which  may  be  counted  an 
advantage.  Incidentally,  there  is  generated 
the  activity  first  mentioned,  and  both  at  city 
corners  and  country  cross-roads  the  "parleys" 
of  the  midsummer  afternoons  rival  those  in 
Mexico  for  duration  and  for  words  without 
action.  Nevertheless  the  personal  contact,  the 
fencing  against  disfavor,  the  urgency  of  ap- 
proval, the  chance  to  sound  the  candidate  on 
issues  which  seem  to  the  electors  important — 
all  these  are  worth  all  they  cost,  and  the  fuller 
participation  of  the  farmer  in  public  affairs  is 
certainly  desirable.    And  then,  such  exercises 


Hi  is  summer  and  autumn  will  nerve-up  every- 
one to  the  alertness,  frankness  and  outspoken 
interest  in  California's  advancement  which  we 
expect  to  show  to  the  whole  world  next  year 
as  one  of  the  grandest  exhibits  at  the  exposi- 
tion. It  needs  no  argument  to  establish  the 
fact  that  when  the  world  comes  to  .judge  Cali- 
fornia, the  decision  will  be  based  largely  on 
what  the  world  sees  in  Californians. 


Here  and  Elsewhere. 

Not  only  here,  but  in  the  larger  field  of  the 
whole  country,  the  politician's  proposition 
seems  to  be  the  old  one  :  "heads,  I  win  ;  tails,  you 
lose."  Take  the  tariff,  which  of  course  we  only 
mention  incidentally  and  not  for  argument. 
We  were  told  that  to  take  off  the  tariff  would 
not  hurt  business  or  prices.  Something  surely 
has  hurt  business  and  prices — except  in  food 
supplies  of  some  kinds  which  the  whole  world  is 
short  of  and  has  little  to  sell — but  never  mind 
that  :  we  might  drop  into  an  argument  and  try 
to  explain  why  people  have  less  to  buy  with. 
But  as  to  the  tariff  :  another  great  beneficence  of 
"the  deep  damnation  of  its  taking  off,"  was  to 
be  the  reduction  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  thus 
benefiting  the  consumer  and  plucking  the 
"millionaire  farmers  of  California."  It  is  re- 
ported from  Honolulu  that  Senator  Judd  of 
our  nearest  island  possession,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  his  home  from  "the  mainland" 
(which  means  the  good  old  continental  United 
States),  takes  a  perspective  glimpse  at  us  in 
this  way:  "In  every  instance  where  the  tariff 
has  been  reduced  the  foreign  trusts  have  put 
up  the  prices  of  foreign  goods  so  that  reduced 
duties  have  brought  increased  costs  of- living, 
at  the  expense  of  the  home  buyer  and  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  seller.  A  New  York  financial 
journal  recently  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  cost  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  published 
the  statement  that  the  only  article  of  food  that 
had  gone  down  in  price  was  onions,  it  now 
being  possible  for  the  housewife  to  purchase 
three  for  5  cents,  whereas  she  had  previously 
paid  a  nickle  for  two." 

But  even  this  little  seems  to  be  a  godsend 
to  the  free  traders,  for  surely  nothing  more 
effectively  advertises  the  fact  of  its  going-down 
than  an  onion. 


Farmers'  Trusts. 

We  wish  we  could  think  of  something  as 
strong  to  say  of  the  trust  situation,  for  that, 
too,  seems  to  need  elucidation.  It  baffles  us  a 
little.  President  Wilson  has  apparently  three 
teams  hitched  up  to  drive  through  Congress, 
unless,  as  another  has  suggested,  he  should  him- 
self get  indicted  for  being  in  restraint  of  legis- 
lation— otherwise  than  by  veto,  which  is  his 
constitutional  stunt.  The  great  problem  in 
statesmanship  at  Washington  seems  really  to 
have  some  agricultural  relations,  for  it  is  de- 
scribed by  wire  as  a  question  whether  you  can 
drive  three  teams  single  through  a  canebreak 
in  less  time  than  you  can  get  through  by  hitch- 
ing the  whole  bunch  of  mules  in  one  team.  But 
there  is  another  farming  problem  involved  in 
it  also.  One  team  is  the  Clayton  bill  now  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate.  The  bill  would 
specifically  exempt  labor  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations from  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  while  it  would  still  have  the  law 
hold  for  all  other  lines  of  activity. 

Farmers  do  not  seem  to  have  declared  them- 
selves very  strongly  on  this  subject,  for  they 


cannot  see  very  clearly  why  they  should  be 
thrown  into  the  slough  between  labor  and 
capital  while  they  have  a  good  bridge  of  their 
own  with  a  strong  abuttment  on  each  side. 
They  are  primary,  proprietary  producers  and 
have  no  organizations  which  aim  to  get  any- 
thing more  than  fair  pay  for  their  productive 
effort  or  to  restrain  anyone  except  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  make  exorbitant  secondary 
profits  at  their  loss.  There  is  really  no  analogy 
between  organizations  which  arbitrarily  fix 
wages  and  hours  of  service  and  farmers  or- 
ganizations which  have  to  do  with  distribution 
of  food  products,  but  they  are  linked  in  the 
Clayton  bill  as  above  cited  and  they  seem  to 
have  the  same  enemies.  There  is  in  Washing- 
ton a  private  organization  having  a  name 
which  has  a  public  semblance,  viz.:  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
membership  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
"higher-ups"  and  is  said  to  be  "representing 
080  associations  whose  membership  exceeds 
250,000  individuals  and  concerns."  This  or- 
ganization recently  took  a  vote  of  its  member- 
ship on  the  question  of  whether  in  trust  legisla- 
tion there  should  be  discrimination  against 
bankers,  lawyers,  manufacturing  and  other  or- 
ganizations, in  favor  of  labor  and  farm  organi- 
zations, and  the  vote  was  669  to  9  that  there 
should  be  no  favor  to  such  organizations.  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  the  farmer  gets 
caught  in  the  jamb  of  the  door,  as  he  usually 
does.  As  between  the  labor  organizations  and 
the  employers'  organizations  there  should  be  no 
difference,  perhaps,  because  one  is  opposed  to 
the  other ;  each  for  its  own  reasons,  which  we 
do  not  need  to  discuss.  But  the  farmer  be- 
longs neither  to  labor  trusts  nor  employers' 
trusts,  but  must  minister  to  all  the  people  all 
the  time  and  must  live  to  do  it  and  he  must 
defend  himself  against  imposition  from  all 
other  interests.  As  to  the  issue  which  is  now 
forced  upon  him  in  Washington  by  the  two 
particular  types  of  trusts  which  are  in  con- 
tention, the  farmer  can  cry  with  Mercutio: 
"a  plague  o'  both  the  houses." 


The  Farmers'  Humility. 

The  various  combinations,  whether  you  call 
them  trusts  or  what-not,  which  are  trying  to 
legislate  for  the  farmers  interests  remind  us 
<>1  the  old  story  of  a  small  congregation  which 
assembled  in  good  fervor  to  pray  for  the  hu- 
mility of  their  pastor.  "Keep  him  humble  and 
poor,"  was  the  petition  of  an  honest  soul,  to 
which  another,  of  more  economic  cast,  re- 
frained: "We  would  not  ask  too  much  of 
Thee,  oh  Lord:  you  keep  him  humble:  we  will 
keep  him  poor. "  On  another  page  of  this 
issue  may  be  found  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
Ki'R.u.  family,  who  calls  himself  a  socialist  and 
from  whose  position  we  have  taken  occasion 
largely  to  dissent  and  yet  we  are  glad  to  give 
him  his  word.  He  has  a  very  clear  conviction 
that  the  farmers  are  suffering  from  trusts 
enough  to  keep  them  very  poor  unless  they 
pull  themselves  together  to  oppose  them ;  and 
in  that  we  certainly  believe  he  is  right.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  declaration  by  an  excellent 
religious  sect,  the  Dunkards,  there  is  another 
way  to  keep  a  man  humble,  which  seems  to 
apply  with  particular  force  to  California,  if  it 
is  true,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that  there 
are  more  automobiles  with  the  farmer's  'horny 
hand  of  toil'  on  the  steering  wheel  in  California 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.   At  their 
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general  assembly  in  Rossville,  Illinois,  last  week 
the  Dunkards  prohibited  ownership  of  motor 
cars  among  their  membership  because  a  motor- 
car makes  a  man  "high-minded,  superior  and 
puffed  up."  It  was  voted  and  duly  ordered 
that  no  member  possess  a  motor-car  "until 
it  is  possible  to  procure  more  light  upon  them. ' ' 
And  we  remark,  without  any  disrespect,  that 
the  light  will  surely  come.  It  will  come  to  the 
Dunkard  just  as  it  came  to  the  old  New  Eng- 
land pastor  whom  the  crafty  deacon  asked  to 
ride  with  him  just  after  he  had  preached  a 
scathing  sermon  against  horse-racing.  The 
deacon  and  his  pastor  were  soon  flying  along 
behind  the  deacon's  trotter.  Then  there  was  a 
pounding  of  hoofs  in  the  rear  and,  a  moment 
later,  an  extended  head  with  fiery  eye  and 
dilated  nostril  appeared  at  the  pastor's  elbow. 
Then  it  was  he  hissed  in  his  companion 's  ear : 
"Can't  ye  go  a  leetle  faster,  deacon?"  Oh, 
yes,  the  light  will  come  to  them  who  now  sit  in 
darkness. 


Wild  Life  and  Farming. 

B  this  we  do  not  refer  to  joy -riding  or 
horse-racing,  as  might  be  suggested  by  the 
preceding  paragraph.  We  have  received  in- 
teresting statements  from  the  "California  As- 
sociated Societies  for  the  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life"  which  is  neither  an  automobile  agency 
nor  a  jockey  club,  but  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  wild  animals  and  birds 
from  ruthless  destruction.  The  occasion  for 
the  societies'  present  appeal  to  public  notice 
is  the  desire  to  oppose  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  dealers  and  restaurant-keepers  to  make 
all  game  saleable  in  the  markets  which  aims 
by  an  initiative  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  to  remove  the  existing  pro- 
scription of  hunting  for  market  sales.  While 
some  land-owners  might  like  to  sell  a  game 
crop,  we  take  it  land-owners  generally  prefer 
not  to  have  their  lands  run  over  by  market 
hunters.  Farmers  are  naturally  not  anxious 
to  have  wild-life  over  guarded  or  conserved, 
for  this  wild-life  is  very  often  of  direct  in- 
jury to  crops  and  because  it  is  only  a  little 
better  to  have  lands  hunted  over  by  sportsmen 
than  by  market  hunters.  Some  game  laws  are 
a  direct  injury  to  farmers,  as  our  correspond- 
ents frequently  have  occasion  to  point  out. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  arouse  any  great  amount 
of  enthusiasm  in  protecting  wild-life  unless 
there  should  be  some  adequate  way  for  pre- 
serving it  in  enclosures  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide natural  conditions  and  environments, 
where  these  interesting  birds  and  beasts  can 
be  seen  and  studied.  We  have  no  desire  to 
people  forests  generally  with  wild-life  because 
of  the  trespassing  upon  lands  on  which  people 
are  trying  to  make  homes.  We  distinctly  do 
not  want  game  preserves  and  privileges  such 
as  they  have  in  Europe.  Nor  do  we  want  in- 
troduction of  wild  animals  like  the  freeing  of 
elk  some  time  ago  in  Shasta  county  which  last 
week  were  damaging  orchards,  gardens,  and 
field  crops  in  Scott  valley,  Siskiyou  county. 
When  it  comes  to  an  issue  between  wild  life 
and  the  settlement  of  agricultural  lands,  wild 
life  must  go  to  suitable  places  for  its  conser- 
vation. It  has  been  proposed  that  these  elk 
be  taken  farther  back  into  the  government  re- 
serves, which  is  all  right  if  it  be  also  provided 
that  they  be  kept  there.  Marauding  bands  of 
deer  are  intolerable.  While  we  have  no  liking 
for  the  pot-hunter  and  do  not  care  to  give  him 


or  his  city  partners,  the  dealer  and  restaura- 
teur, any  particular  promotion,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  reasonable  to  force  a  farmer  to 
live  in  distress  in  a  region  overstocked  with 
wild  life.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  prevent  him 
from  selling  a  surplus  of  wild  life  as  he  would 
a  surplus  of  domestic  stock.  Conservation  of 
wild  life  is  like  forest  conservation  of  the  ra- 
tional sort,  which  provides  for  use  of  that 
which  is  fit  for  use,  and  in  that  use  the  man 
who  pays  taxes  on  land  and  grows  crops  upon 
it  has  a  better  right  to  share,  and  perhaps  get 
a  profit  from,  than  those  who  have  only  senti- 
mental or  emotional  interest  therein.  We  do 
not  wish  to  set  free  an  army  of  pot-hunters, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  these  game  laws  re- 
vised to  properly  protect  and  conserve  the 
farmers'  interest  and  industry. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Damages  by  Bad  Bees. 

To  the  Editor:  My  berry  fruit  and  grapes 
are  badly  damaged  by  the  bees  in  my  locality 
so  that  I  suffer  loss.  Kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  law  in  this  state  whereby  relief 
can  be  had. — Fruit  Grower,  Tulare. 

We  know  of  no  such  law.  You  might  re- 
cover damage  by  suit  for  trespass  but  you 
would  have  to  prove,  first,  that  the  bees  really 
punctured  the  fruit  and  were  not  following 
some  other  perforator ;  second,  you  would  have 
to  tag  the  bees  and  follow  them  to  the  hives 
of  any  particular  bee  keeper  you  desired  to 
proceed  against.  As  a  rule  bees  are  helpful 
to  fruits  and  the  harm  they  may  do  is  negligi- 
ble when  compared  with  their  services  in 
pollination,  though,  of  course,  under  certain 
conditions  they  are  exasperating. 


Leaf-Eating  Beetles. 

To  the  Editor:  June  beetles  are  eating  the 
leaves  on  young  orange  trees  and  deciduous 
trees  they  have  stripped  the  leaves.  I  used 
arsenate  of  lead  to  spray  trees  last  summer.  It 
did  not  help.  Is  there  any  spray  that  will 
kill  them? — N.  E.  A.,  Anaheim.' 

Arsenical  poisoning  is  the  best  treatment  for 
leaf  eaters.  You  either  had  poor  arsenate  or 
did  not  apply  it  well.  If  it  is  a  properly  made 
arsenate,  you  can  use  six  pounds  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water  without  injury  to  foliage.  If 
you  have  Fuller's  Rose  Beetle  and  not  a  flying 
chafer,  you  can  shake  them  off,  band  the  tree 
with  fluffy  cotton  and  they  cannot  get  back 
again  because  they  cannot  fly. 


Gumming  of  Young  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  A  friend  set  out  this  spring 
near  Stockton  some  one-year-old  Royal  Anne 
cherries.  They  have  gummed  badly.  I  believe 
it  is  borers  at  work,  but  am  not  positive.  What 
is  the  best  treatment  for  this  time  of  the  year? 
A  few  years  ago  he  lost  some  older  trees  which 
I  take  it  were  affected  much  the  same  way. — 
R.  E.  L.,  San  Jose. 

Without  seeing  the  trees  in  question,  we  can 
only  submit  the  suggestion  that  the  cherry 
trees  in  question  are  gumming  and  behaving 
badly  from  one  of  two  causes :  First,  they  may 
have  been  sunburned  after  planting,  in  which 
case  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  intru- 
sion of  borers ;  second,  they  may  have  been  in- 
jured in  the  root  by  too  much  water  in  the 
soil  after  planting  and  before  the  roots  be- 


came established.  Either  of  these  causes  re- 
sults in  loss  of  many  trees  very  soon  after 
planting.  Probably  the  best  treatment  is  to 
cover  the  bark  wherever  the  sun  can  reach  it 
with  whitewash ;  also  to  cut  back  the  trees  un- 
less they  were  cut  back  severely  at  planting 
time.  The  whitewash  will  prevent  farther  sun- 
burn and  borer  injury  and  give  the  trees  a 
chance  to  recover,  unless  they  have  been  too 
badly  hurt. 

Submerged  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  In  the  case  of  a  prune  or- 
chard on  peach  root  which  this  past  season 
was  covered  with  seepage  water  some  three 
months,  I  would  say:  the  orchard  is  six  years 
old  and  until  now  has  been  very  thrifty,  but 
there  are  now  some  500  big,  fine  trees  dead, 
and  the  remainder  look  very  badly.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  the  remaining  trees,  and 
what  killed  the  ones  that  died,  and  would  they 
have  died  had  they  been  on  myrobalan  root? 
— Grower,  Colusa. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  trees  were  killed  by 
water  standing  in  the  soil  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  peach  is  quite  subject  to  such 
injury,  but  the  myrobalan  root  resists  it- — al- 
though we  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  sub- 
mergence it  will  endure.  There  is  no  treat- 
ment for  trees  suffering  from  standing  water 
except  cutting  back  the  top  to  reduce  the  evap- 
oration and  thus  enable  the  injured  roots  to 
re-establish  themselves,  if  their  injury  has  not 
gone  too  far.  Prevention  of  injury  can  be 
secured  by  underdrainage  of  lands  which  are 
subject  to  standing  water  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. 


Working  Out  Bartlett  Plum. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  50  three-year-old 
Bartlett  plum  trees.  They  bear  well,  but  the 
fruit  is  too  small  and  too  tender  to  ship  and 
can  hardly  be  given  away  locally.  It  lias  a 
peculiar  flavor,  but  rather  flat.  I  intend  to 
work  them  over  to  Climax,  Wickson  or  Trag- 
edy. Would  you  advise  budding  now,  or  wait 
till  spring  to  graft,  or  pull  them  out?  The  Bart- 
lett makes  a  great  growth  of  young  wood  and 
suckers  about  the  base  of  the  main  branches. 
— S.  E.,  Fresno. 

Who  thinks  the  Bartlett  plum  worth  grow- 
ing ?  If  they  have  to  go,  we  would  get  in  buds 
in  properly  situated  new  shoots  this  summer. 
In  this  way  you  can  arrange  for  the  right  num- 
ber of  new  branches  for  a  new  tree  and  save 
much  time.  Where  buds  do  not  take  you  can 
put  in  grafts  next  spring  and  thus  get  a  full 
stand.  We  would  not  sacrifice  stems  and  roots 
by  pulling  out. 

Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  federal  reserve  banks? 
What  are  the  conditions  and  how  are  farmers 
to  proceed  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  these  banks? — Reader,  Imperial. 

Although,  as  stated  in  our  issue  of  July  4, 
there  has  been  arrangement  made  by  which 
United  States  reserve  funds  may  become  avail- 
able for  loans  on  agricultural  lands,  there  will 
be  no  direct  loans  from  the  reserve  banks  to 
land-owners.  The  money  will  be  placed  through 
local  national  banks.  These  banks  acquire 
membership  in  the  federal  reserve  banks  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  thus  become  the  dis- 
pensers of  available  funds.  There  are  several 
propositions  pending  in  Congress  for  the  or- 
ganization of  agricultural  banks  which  shall 
have  the  placing  of  federal  funds,  but  no  such 
legislation  has  yet  passed. 
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Orange  Tree  Pruning. 


[By  Prof.  C.  R.  Paine,  of  Redlands,  at 
the  Fruit  Growers  Convention,  Uni- 
versity Farm.] 

Motto:  "Nature  is  controlled  by 
obeying  her." — Lord  Bacon. 

To  make  renewals  of  fruiting  wood 
and  removal  of  weak  and  rank  growths 
with  the  object  of  putting  the  tree  in 
a  thrifty  condition,  so  that  its  crops 
may  be  increasingly  profitable,  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  orange  tree  pruner. 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  those  kinds  of 
work  that,  In  times  of  financial  hard- 
ship, may  be  postponed;  or,  in  the 
view  of  some,  may  be  neglected  al- 
together, in  orange  growing  when  com- 
pared with  that  kind  of  work  every 
one  recognizes  as  absolutely  essential 
to  any  success,  at  all,  such  as  tilling 
and  irrigating  and  fertilizing  the  soil 
of  the  orchard;  that  is  to  say,  it  often 
comes  last,  or,  not  at  all.  This  is  be- 
cause the  orange  tree  is  so  accomodat- 
ing, for  one  season  after  another,  in  its 
early  life,  in  producing,  according  to 
its  unassisted  and  unhindered  will, 
large  crops  of  fruit  with  a  fair  ratio 
or  merchantable  quality. 

In  the  multitude  of  acres  now  plant- 
ed in  California;  in  the  removal,  150 
miles  further  south  in  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  of  safer  citrus  plantings,  and, 
in  the  greater  skill  now  exhibited 
there  in  cultural  and  marketing  pro- 
cesses; and,  in  the  fact  that  there  is, 
as  is  said,  in  Mexico,  an  area  twelve 
times  as  great  as  in  California,  suit- 
able for  citrus  culture,  which  may,  ul- 
timately, be  utilized  at  less  expense 
than  in  California; — in  these  condi- 
tions, it  certainly  behooves  us  here  to 
study  how  to  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  this  field  of  producing. 

If  tree  neglect  can  be  turned  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  productive 
powers  of  the  tree,  it  is  important  to 
study  this  phase  of  the  business. 

The  Obanoe  is  Different. — There  is 
more  study  given  to  the  care  of  the 
tree  and  more  uniform  good  results, 
in  consequence,  in  deciduous  fruit  cul- 
ture and  in  lemon  growing  than  in 
orange  growing.  The  wild,  natural 
way  of  the  apricot  and  peach  tree,  for 
instance,  where  growth  of  branch  and 
shoot  was  luxuriant,  and  the  fruit  pulp 
was  less  in  bulk  than  the  fruit  pit,  has 
now  been  reversed;  the  lemon  tree  no 
longer  sends  forth  towering  branches, 
as  if  it  were  a  forest  tree;  nor  is  the 
fruit  rank  and  coarse,  as  was  the  wood 
growth.  It  has  been  trained  by  the 
skill  and  art  of  the  pruner  to  form 
growths  in  abundance,  specially  adapt- 
ed to  produce  merchantable  lemons. 

Gkt  Good  Fruit  Wood. — Renewal  of 
the  best  fruiting  wood  should  be  a 
prime  object  with  the  orange  grower. 
If  this  is  neglected,— and  the  orange 
tree  has  a  natural  habit  of  growth,  in 
sending  up  many  rank  shoots  along 
each  branch,  that  affords  the  excuse 
for  neglecting  this  work,  so  well  done 
with  peach  and  apricot  trees,  and 
which  results  so  profitably  in  such 
trees— the  neglect,  which  does  not  seem 
neglect  for  a  good  many  years,  will  re- 
sult, as  many  of  us  know  by  experi- 
ence, in  weak,  terminal  growths  all 
around  the  exterior  of  the  tree,  and,  for 
a  time  in  strong,  upward  growths, 
from  and  near  the  top  parts  of  the 
tree,  and  in  a  dark,  fruitless  interior. 
The  fruits  may  be  numerous  on  such 
weak  foundations,  but  they  will  be  of 
a  whitish  yellow  color,  and  of  unmer- 
chantable sizes,  while  that  on  the  rank 


growth  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  wood  it  grows  upon. 

The  Way  THE  Tree  Does  it. — Look- 
ing at  most  orange  trees  as  they  will 
appear  in  most  orchards,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year, — save  in  exceptional  trees, 
— we  see  an  outward  .surface  of  new 
and  shining  leaves  and  a  multitude  of 
fresh  new  shoots,  issuing  from  the  axil 
of  every  leaf  and  abounding  in  a 
wealth  of  bloom,  a  very  beautiful  and 
promising  vision  of  profit  to  come;  so 
it  will  appear,  year  after  year;  and  we 
scarcely  care  to  mutilate  their  beauty 
with  tools  of  steel.  A  new  annual 
growth  comes  forth  from  every  branch 
which,  fruiting,  droops  heavily  and 
covers  the  growth  of  the  year  before, 
which  then  fruits  more  sparingly. 

As  years  go  on,  the  covered  branch 
ceases  to  fruit  at  all,  and,  at  last  it 
dies,  overcome  by  its  successor.  Still, 
growth  continues  from  the  new  one 
which  fruits  well  for  several  years, 
burying,  like  its  predecessors,  what 
was  once  the  best  part  of  the  tree. 

In  course  of  time,  the  orange  grower 
observes  the  hidden,  useless  branches, 
that  once  were  the  glory  of  the  tree, 
overlapped  by  newer  growths,  year  by 
year.  Then,  there  is  an  intermingling 
of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  and  the 
outside  of  the  tree  ceaseB  to  be  whollj 
green  and  thrifty.  Generation  after 
generation,  subdivisions  of  the  origi- 
nal main  branches  will  appear,  over- 
lapping and  overhanging  the  dead  and 
the  dying;  but  among  them,  thrifty 
shoots  are  rare  and  the  terminal  foli- 
age is  thin,  small  and  yellow;  fruiting 
growths  of  short  stems  and  green  foli- 
age appear  within,  along  the  limbs, 
nearer  the  trunk,  in  contrast  with  the 
original  location  of  good  leaves  and 
fruit  on  and  just  within  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tree.  The  more  open  na- 
ture of  the  tree  at  this  stage  permits 
access  of  light,  and  the  food  supply 
here  in  store,  gives  rise  to  buds  that 
make  fruit  stems. 

So  the  tree  goes  on,  growing  and 
fruiting,  but  presenting,  on  the  whole, 
an  unthrifty  look,  in  great  contrast 
to  its  original  head  of  green. 

This  new  phase  of  scanty  foliage 
without  and  greenness  within  is,  per- 
haps puzzling  to  the  grower,  and  he  re- 
solves on  high  fertilization,  which  will 
defer  the  time,  when  he  must  prune 
the  tree;  for  in  its  then  open  condi- 
tion, growths,  in  great  number  will 
fill  the  interior,  and  a  stifling  process 
of  self-destruction  will  .again  follow 
and  be  the  end  of  thrift  in  the  tree 
top. 

How  This  Can  be  Prevented.  — 
These  stages  of  unthrift  could  have 
been  avoided  by  systematic  annual 
pruning,  limb  by  limb. 

The  original  branch  can  long  be 
maintained  in  vigor,  by  preventing  its 
robbery  by  upstart  shoots,  other  than 
short-stemmed  growth;  if  growths,  ap- 
pearing on  the  main  branch,  persist 
in  rankness,  they  must  be  cut  off  by 
the  shears,  before  they  have  reached 
such  dimensions  that  only  the  saw  can 
separate  them  from  the  limb  from 
which  they  are  sapping  the  vitality. 

Preventative  annual  pruning  of  all 
main  branches,  will  surely  prolong  the 
life  and  health  of  the  navel  orange 
tree,  better  than  pruning  at  longer  in- 
tervals when  the  regular  formation 
of  the  system  of  growth  has  been  seri- 
ously broken  up,  and  vitality  has  re- 
ceded toward  the  main  central  stems, 
(for  the  trunk  rarely  is  a  single  stem). 


"WE  MAKE  IT  BY  THE  MILE" 

Irrigating  Hose 

PLAIN  OR  COATED  CANVAS 

1%  in.  to  13  in. 


FUMIGATING  TENTS 


ANY  SIZE  TENT 
ANY  SIZE  ORDER 


Hoegee's  Canvas  Water 
Bags 


1  gal. 
2V2  gal. 


3  gal. 
5  gal. 


Your  dealer  carries  these  goods, 
if  not,  write  us 


The  Win.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation- 
wide, safe,  and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our 
service*  are  available  through  our  associate  members  to  any  and 
all  shippers  of  fruits. 


Geo.  H.  Anderson 
A.  Block  Fruit  Co. 
Earl   Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  KelloB  &  Son     Pioneer  Fruit  Co. 


Members : 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Penryn  Fruit  Co. 
F.  B.  McKevItt  Co. 


Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Schnabel  Bros.  Co. 
Sllva  &  Bergtholdt  C*. 
Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 


California 
Fruit  Distributors 

CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


EXTERMINATE  MORNING  GLORY 
Johnson  Grass, 
Noxious  Weeds  and 
Injurious  Insect! 
with  NONPAREIL 
4ff%lAv  and  the  PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P,  which 
gives  full  particulars  and  prices.  Very  low  rates  In  tank  cars  and  Iron 
drums.    Presto  Tank  outfit,    $8.50  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Waste  no  time.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  ths 
crop  you  are  planting. 

The  groninK  ■eaaon  and  not  the  dormant  period  Is  the  right  time  ta  da 
the  work. 

One  large  grower  purchased  during  1913  $2000.00  worth  of  "Nonpareil." 
Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Use  Carbon  Blanlphlde  to  extermlnnte  Gronnd  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie 
Oogi,  also  Borers,  Ants,  Root  Aphis,  Etc.  Theae  are  absolutely  effective 
remedies.    Leaves  na  Injurious  nfter-effeeta  If  Inhaled  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  G  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.. 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 

J::  Market         S»n  Fraiclaca 
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When  the  head  of  the  tree  is  too 
poverty  stricken  to  be  relied  on  for 
profit,  and  the  whole  becomes  decadent, 
there  are  still  ways  of  recovery. 

Nature,  in  one  of  her  freaks  of  tem- 
perature which  surprised  the  South- 
land in  January,  1913,  in  many  trees, 
took  all  the  leaves  away;  then,  she  at 
once  reasserted  her  powers  and  clothed 
the  naked  trunks,  and  the  parts  of 
the  limbs  nearest  to  the  trunks  with 
fresh,  green  leaves.  Here  was  a  dem- 
onstration that  the  highest  recupera- 
tive powers  of  growth,  have  their  loca- 
tion where  parts  are  larger  and  un- 
divided. Some  time  elapsed  for  leaf 
renewals,  on  good  branches  and  even 
on  terminal  twigs. 

Good  storage  in  starch  granules  sup- 
plied the  nutriment  for  adventitious 
buds,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of 
light,  sent  forth  rich  leafage,  in  a 
new  region. 

Where  openness  sufficed,  the  new  in- 
terior shoots  fruited;  later,  when  the 
branches  renewed  their  leaves,  thus 
shutting  off  the  light,  within  the  first 
growth  on  the  trunk  ceased  to  blos- 
som, and,  as  before,  the  fruiting  re- 
gion was  on,  and  within  the  outer  area 
of  the  tree  top. 

What  Nature  Suggests. — This  pro- 
cess of  leaf  development  on  and  near 
the  tree  trunk  and  the  retarda- 
tion of  development  on  the  branches 
is  a  lesson  the  pruner  should  take  to 
heart;  then  he  will  not  be  slow  tfi  do 
what  he  should  have  done  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  decadence,  viz.,  to  cut  back 
the  brushy  ends  of  limbs  from  which 
little  hope  of  satisfactory  renewal  of 
good  life  and  color  may  be  expected. 
Timidity  in  cutting  exhausted  ends  of 
limbs  to  the  points  where  good  growth 
exists,  or  is  promising,  and  procrasti- 
nation in  so  doing,  undermines  the 
health  of  the  tree,  for,  if  the  foliage  is 
sickly,  such  will  be  the  state  of  the 
unseen  root  system,  for  its  vitality 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  tree  top. 

Relations  or  Root  and  Leaf. — That 
this  may  be  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader  of  this,  the  following 
brief  statement  of  root  and  leaf  action 
is  here  presented. 

The  root  hairs  absorb  water,  hold- 
ing in  solution  mineral  soil  elements 
needed  for  growth;  the  leaves,  by  res- 
piration of 'oxygen,  which  is  as  neces- 
sary for  plant  life,  as  breathing  the 
air  for  its  oxygen  is  to  animal  life,  ac- 
quire energy  for  their  functions  by  this 
process;  they  then  take  in  another 
constant  constituent  of  the  air,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  combine  the  carbon  and 
one  of  its  oxygen  elements  with  the 
water  in  the  leaf,  holding  in  solution 
mineral  elements  from  the  soil,  thus 
elaborating  true  or  complete  plant 
food  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  system  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood.  The  conditions  for  leaf 
action  are  the  presence  of  grains  of 
green  coloring  matter  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  technically,  chloro- 
phyll, and  the  light  of  the  sun. 

In  the  dense  shade  of  the  tree  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  the  conver- 
sion of  plant  food  material  into  plant 
food  fitted  to  build  the  structure  of  the 
tree,  does  not  take  place. 

If  the  foliage  is  yellow  and  there  are 
chlorophyll  grains  only  in  the  veins 
of  the  leaves,  it  is  inefficient  to  digest 
raw  material  into  nourishing  food. 
Thus  it  is  plain,  as  before  stated,  that 
tree  life  is  at  a  low  stage;  plain,  too, 
that  the  root  system  is  starved,  because 
the  constructive  process  of  food-mak- 
ing has  not  been"  active  enough,  for 
the  reason  that  the  leaves  are  not  nor- 


mally green,  and  this  one  factor,  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  is  plainly  the  one  the 
grower  needs  to  make  potent,  as  again 
it  is  in  young  trees,  without  his  aid. 
He  cannot  restore  the  vitality  of  the 
little  colorless  leaves.  He  must  re- 
move those  parts  of  the  branches 
that  carry  such  leaves  and  lay  open  to 
the  light  the  parts  of  the  limbs  that 
still  abound  in  vital  force.  Pruning  is 
one  method,  one  part  of  the  plan  ,to  be 
pursued;  the  other  is  a  new  supply  of 
plant  food  readily  available  to  the 
root  system. 

Renewing  the  Whole  Top. — When 
recovery  of  vitality  is  not  satisfying, 
following  the  cutting  of  ends  of  limbs, 
on  which  the  leaves  are  small  and  yel- 
lowish, and  further  extensions  of 
growth  may  not  be  expected,  when,  in 
fact  growth  is  at  a  standstill,  there  are 
two  ways  of  recovery,  one,  long  prac- 
ticed in  all  trees  in  such  condition, 
that  is,  to  lop  off  all  the  limbs,  leav- 
ing only  stubs  to  project  from  the 
trunk. 

For  the  reason  named  before,  when 
Jack  Frost  defoliated  the  branches  and 
new  growth  followed  on  the  larger 
parts  of  the  limbs,  thus  exposed  to 
light,  so  on  the  stubs  of  the  tree 
teaches,  too  weak  elsewhere  to  make 
new  growth,  rich  foliage  will  appear, 
reinvigorate  the  naked  tree  with  their 
food-making  powers. 

There  follows  a  wait  until  the  third 
year  for  the  return  of  good  fruiting 
conditions. 

Opening  the  Top. — There  is  still  a 
better  way  to  bring  about  renewed 
vitality  in  decadent  trees  with  less  loss 
of  time  to  recover  their  ability  to  bear 
good  fruit.  Like  the  way  of  stubbing 
the  branches,  the  method  postpones 
the  day  of  uselessness  of  trees  in  a 
decline  of  vital  powers. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  discovered 
a  number  of  his  trees  that  had  resisted 
all  ordinary  efforts  of  restoration,  and 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  cutting  out 
from  the  top  of  such  trees  several 
larger  branches  at  their  junction  with 
the  trunk  or  other  branches.  This  left 
an  open  space  in  the  tree  top  which 
may  be  likened  to  an  inverted  cone  or 
a  deep  basin. 

The  observant  orange  grower  will 
note  that  in  old  trees  the  topmost 
limbs  lose  vital  force  sooner  than  limbs 
issuing  from  the  trunk  nearer  the 
ground;  thus,  the  loss  to  the  tree  of 
such  limbs  is  of  less  moment  than 
elsewhere. 

The  same  results  in  growth  renewal 
took  place  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  as  in  the  instances  of 
frost  defoliation  and  cutting  back  the 
limbs  to  bare  stubs,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  viz.  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
and  food  supply  ready  for  the  use  of 
new  buds  that  will  spring  forth  from 
any  part  of  the  bark  as  exposed. 

Further,  new  growth  issues  not 
alone  from  the  new  bark,  but  also 
from  the  under  sides  of  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  limbs  below,  which 
become   fruit  bearers. 

Should  the  pruner  be  timid  in  his 
cutting  out  large  limbs,  cutting  too 
few  and  allowing  some  to  overhang, 
thus  narrowing  the  top  opening,  some 
long  shoots  will  develop,  and  the 
opening  will  close,  by  degrees,  and  the 
broad  leaved,  fruiting  kind  of  growth, 
will  no  longer  fruit,  being  deprived  of 
the  stimulus  of  light  and  of  free  air 
supply.  This  cutting  out  too  few  of 
the  top  branches  will  defeat  the  object 
intended.  As  the  tree  is  renewed  with- 
in, and  the  largest  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared for  renewal  in  this  way  by  the 


labor  of  less  than  ten  minutes, — ■ 
shortening  the  ends  of  the  old  branches 
may  follow,  (and  it  ought  to  follow  be- 
cause there  is  food  supply  in  larger 
parts)  at  the  convenience  of  the  oper- 
ator. 

Where  the  heads  of  navel  orange 
trees  have  reached  a  diameter  of  from 
15  to  20  feet,  the  space  between  the 
tree  rows  is  too  much  diminished  for 
safe  driving  of  broad  orange  wagons 
and  for  making  a  sufficient  number  of 
irrigating  furrows.  As  a  consequence, 
the  tree  row  space  is  too  wide  to  be 
well  irrigated.  The  lack  of  water  in 
that  space  no  doubt  contributes  to  the 
decadence  of  the  trees. 


The  preparation  of  the  interior  of 
the  tree  for  growth  and  fruiting  affords 
opportunity  for  correcting  these  two 
conditions  by  cutting  back  the  pro- 
jecting limbs  that  have  lost  their  pow- 
er to  produce  leaves  and  fruit. 

By  thus  transferring  the  fruiting 
area,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the 
interior,  we  control  Nature,  as  Lord 
Bacon  has  said,  but  it  is  in  obedience 
to  her  law. 

We  might  hollow  out  the  head  of 
the  tree,  as  some  have  done,  with  no 
results  of  value;  her  law  in  the  method 
described  is:  "Let  there  be  light"; 
then  there  follows  a  re-creation  of 
growth. 
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Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader 

and  Spreader 


The      ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,      PERFORATOR      AND  , 
GRADER  is  built  in  the  Santa  Clara  1 
Valley,  where  the  requirements  of  ; 
prune  growers  have  been  carefully  j 
considered  and  every  possible  ad- 
vantage incorporated  into  the  machine, 
rinse  tank.    Made  in  various  sizes  for 

a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery,  including  trucks  and  cars, 
for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  the  entire  line. 


Can  be  furnished  witli  or  without 
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Plum  Packing  for  the  East. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Practically  all  of  the  shipping  plums 
of  California  are  crated  in  ranch  pack- 
ing houses,  more  or  less  well  equipped. 
They  should  be  handled  like  eggs,  for 
bruises  do  not  show  quickly  on  colored 
plums,  but  often  hurt  their  sale  by 
the  time  they  reach  retail  markets. 
Laying  them  into  the  picking  basket 
(not  dropping  them  a  foot),  and  pack- 
ing directly  from  the  basket  into  the 
crates,  avoids  bruising  and  what  is  of 
much  importance,  it  leaves  the 
"bloom"  on  the  fruit. 

The  bloom  is  a  powdery  insubstan- 
tial stuff  which  is  lost  by  handling. 
That  leaves  the  plum  shiny  and  much 
less  attractive. 

Two  or  three  crates  should  be  pack- 
ed at  once,  with  different  sizes,  always 
taking  the  top  plums  from  the  picking 
basket  and  laying  them  directly  into 
the  crate  "tins"  (square,  sloping  sided 
thin  wooden  baskets  with  the  upper 
edge  rimmed  with  tin.)  Good  packers 
tell  the  size  before  they  pick  up 
the  fruit,  look  at  the  other  side  of 
each  one  and  lay  it  in  the  right  crate 
4  square,  4x5,  5  square,  5x6,  or  6  square 
according  to  variety  and  how  badly 
the  fruit  on  the  tree  needed  the  thin- 
ning it  didn't  get.  The  smaller  sizes 
require  much  more  work  picking, 
packing  and  inspection;  they  sell  less 
readily  and  at  lower  prices  per  crate, 
though  there  are  many  more  fruits, 
yet  many  growers  do  not  feel  strongly 
enough  the  need  of  thinning  fruit  be- 
fore it  matures. 

Some  growers  allow  their  plums  to 
be  dumped  from  the  picking  baskets 
into  lug  boxes,  and  thence  dumped 
onto  sorting  tables  where  the  bloom  is 
"pawed"  and  rolled  off  in  the  effort  to 
pack  one  size  at  a  time.  The  various 
dumpings  of  course  bruise  them  more 
or  less. 

No  plum  for  the  East  may  be 
wormy  or  the  skin  broken.  They 
should  be  packed  tight  to  allow  for 
shrinkage,  but  should  not  be  squeezed. 
A  better  price  wjll  be  paid  for  a  tight 
5x5  pack  than  for  a  loose  4x5.  They 
are  packed  three  tiers  deep  and  are 
much  better  with  the  same  number  of 
plums  in  each  tier.  This  requires 
larger  plums  for  the  top  anyway  on 
account  of  the  flaring  sides.  Packing 
4x5  plums  on  top  of  5x6  is  fraud.  It  is 
better  for  the  shipper  to  put  the  small 
fruit  on  top. 

On  the  Earl  Fruit  Company's  or- 
chard at  Vacaville,  managed  by  Chas. 
Collins,  are  about  30  acres  of  plums. 
Mr.  Collins  places  the  cost  of  picking 
and  hauling  at  7  or  8  cents  per  crate, 
the  packing  is  6  cents  per  crate  aver- 
age through  the  season.  He  also  in- 
sists on  a  tight  pack  and  expects  a 
kick  if  the  smaller  plums  are  placed 
in  the  lower  tiers.  As  the  fruit  ripens 
it  settles,  anyway,  and  becomes  more 
or  less  jammed  by  the  jarring  of  its 
own  weight.  It  should  be  packed  at 
least  one-half  inch  above  the  edges  of 
the  baskets,  because  it  will  settle  that 
much  and  when  put  on  sale  at  Eastern 
fruit  stands,  should  look  like  a  full 
basket.  In  nailing  the  top  on  the 
crate,  cleats  are  laid  under  it  to  keep 
pressure  from  the  fruit. 

When  the  size  is  such  that  an  even 
number  of  plums  won't  reach  across 
the  basket,  the  first  row  is  packed 
tight  and  the  first  plum  of  the  second 
row  is  "nested"  into  the  hollow  at  the 
end  of  the  first  row  and  the  rest  of 
the  second  is  packed  tight  against  it, 
etc.  This  makes  the  whole  layer  tight. 


This  is  called  a  "broken  pack." 

Plums  that  are  longer  than  they  are 
wide  are  packed  slanting,  and  some, 
the  Tragedies,  Clymans,  Diamonds 
and  Grand  Dukes,  for  example,  may  be 
packed  stem  down.  The  second  layer 
in  such  cases  is  "nested"  between,  but 
on  their  sides,  or  the  stem  end  down 
There  would  be  too  much  tendency  to 
settle  if  the  points  were  nested  down 
Wicksons  are  usually  laid  on  their 
sides,  because  their  pointed  ends  must 
be  protected  from  bruising,  though 
they  are  sometimes  packed  stem  down. 
The  points  are  not  always  of  the  same 
length,  however,  and  if  packed  point 
up,  each  layer  presents  an  irregular 
surface  which  would  be  avoided  by 
laying  them  on  their  sides. 

The  inspector  of  plums  on  the  Earl 
ranch  nails  the  tops  on  the  crates  so 
that  he  is  able  to  certify  every  crate 
inspected. 

Plums  are  displacing  apricots  and 
peaches  as  the  favorite  fruits  of  Vaca 
valley,  according  to  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Clarence  McBride, 
because  that  section  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  fresh  early  shipping  fruit. 
It  has  less  competition  in  that  than 
it  has  on  the  later  fruits,  and  on  East- 
ern markets  the  plums  are  more 
staple  and  pay  better  than  others. 
California  has  nearly  a  monopoly  on 
the  popular  Japanese  varieties  of 
plums,  anyway,  and  as  C.  M.  Hartley, 
president  of  the  Vacaville  Fruit  Co., 
says,  "It  is  better  for  each  section  to 
stick  to  those  varieties  it  can  best 
grow  with  the  least  competition." 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OLIVE. 


(Continued  From  Page  49.) 

Mission  is  doubtless  much  less  in- 
jured than  the  Manzanillo.  The  most 
desirable  varieties  should  be  planted 
regardless  of  knot  resistance.  Prob- 
ably many  olives  can  be  profitably 
grafted  over  to  pickling  varieties,  but 
where  the  trees  are  infected  with  knot 
I  should  recommend  that  the  knots  be 
carefully  eradicated  from  the  tree  one 
or  two  years  before  grafting  over.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  oil  olives  are  very 
susceptible  to  knot,  as  well  as  being 
undesirable  in  other  ways  even  for 
stocks.  I  have  not  observed  the  com- 
parative resistance  of  the  Ascolano. 

Other  Diseases. — Wood  decay  is  an 
important  factor  with  olive  trees,  al- 
though its  results  will  not  be  seen  so 
quickly  as  with  trees  like  peaches. 
We  have  repeatedly  found  olive  trees 
infected  with  wood  decay  fungi  from 
pruning  wounds  and  sunburn.  Care- 
ful consideration  of  my  paper  on  wood 
decay  presented  to  this  convention  is 
recommended. 

Exanthema  is  a  disease  of  olives  not 
previously  reported.  Several  years  ago 
a  case  was  called  to  my  attention  and 
examined  in  a  preliminary  way  in 
which  the  symptoms  corresponded  very 
closely  with  those  of  exanthema  of 
citrus  trees.  It  was  called  exanthema 
in  my  notes.  The  disease  consists  in 
the  dying  back  of  growing  tips  and 
the  pushing  out  of  numerous  shoots 
from  the  nodes  below.  There  is  a 
more  pronounced  puffing  of  the  bark 
than  in  citrus  trees,  with  areas  of  dead 
tissue  in  the  puffed  regions  and  an 
unusual  prominence  of  the  lenticels. 
During  the  past  year  the  disease  has 
been  much  more  carefully  studied  by 
Professor  Smith  and  Mr.  Boncquet, 
and  I  believe  the  general  correctness 


'I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  universal  eight-hour  law  to 
be  submitted  by  iniative  petition. ' ' 

Francis  V. 

KEESLING 

Republican  Candidate  for 

GOVERNOR 


On  the  subject  of  the  universal  eight-hour  law,  a  vital  issue 
before  the  agricultural,  viticultural  and  orchard  interests  of 
California,  Francis  V.  Keesling  says : 

"Wherever  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  can 
be  enforced  to  the  betterment  rather  than  the  injury  of  the 
men,  women  and  industries  affected,  then  it  should  apply.  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  universal  eight-hour  law  to  be 
submitted  by  initiative  petition. 

"It  will  not  only  work  tremendous  injury  to  the  people  it  is 
designed  to  serve — the  laboring  men  and  women — but  it  will 
virtually  destroy  the  great  agricultural,  viticultural  and  or- 
chard interests  of  California,  now  burdened  to  the  breaking 
point  with  excessive  taxation  and  the  penalties  of  ill-considered 
laws  enacted  at  the  behest  of  demagogues." 


of  my  idea  of  the  disease  has  been 
supported  rather  than  disproven. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  associated 
with  defective  drainage  and  perhaps 
alkali,  but  these  may  not  be  the  cause. 
It  seems  to  be  as  serious  for  the  olive 
as  exanthema  is  for  citrus  fruits,  but 
thus  far  has  not  appeared  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Leaf  Diseases. — Leaf-spot  is  the 
name  given  to  the  disease  caused  by 
the  fungus  Cycloconium  oleaginum. 
Rather  large  sooty  spots  appear  on 
the  leaves,  but  apparently  cause  only 
slight  injury. 

Some  leaf-spot  diseases  of  other 
countries  have  not  come  to  my  atten- 
tion from  California.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  these  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous. 

Fri:it  Diseases. — Dry  rot  is  of  rath- 
er common  occurrence,  especially  on 
some  varieties.  Sevillano  is  said  by 
some  to  be  especially  susceptible.  I 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  trouble 
nor  any  remedy  to  suggest. 


WHAT  A  SOCIALIST  SUB- 
SCRIBER THINKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  your  proposed  S- 
hour  law  which  is  causing  quite  a  lot 
of  speculation  among  your  subscribers. 
I  am  a  subscriber  myself  of  recent 
date,  and  like  your  paper  very  much, 
and  what  I  will  say  is  in  good  nature. 
I  have  no  ill  will  to  anyone  and  I 
claim  the  right  to  think  for  myself 
and  give  everyone  else  the  same  right. 

I  am  a  Socialist,  so  I  must  have 
wheels  in  my  head,  but  will  keep  right 
on  being  a  Socialist  until  you,  or 
some  one  else,  teaches  me  a  better 
way. 

I  claim  that  under  our  present  sys- 
tem it  does  not  make  any  difference 


whether  the  farmer  works  his  men  S 
or  18  hours  a  day,  or  gets  their  labor 
for  nothing  or  pays  them  $2.50  per  day. 
If  we  got  our  help  gratis  we  would 
get  that  much  less  for  our  product 
and  have  to  pay  just  that  much  more 
for  what  we  had  to  buy,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  we  would  be  just 
where  we  are  now. 

You  state  you  have  been  working 
35  years  for  co-operation.  I  respect 
you  very  much  for  that.  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  co-operation  and  am  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Producers'  Co-oper- 
ative Association  at  Fernley  in  this 
State.  We  started  with  a  small  capital 
and  have  been  discriminated  against 
by  some  of  the  big  trusts  right  off  the 
reel.  One  large  meat  company  will 
not  sell  us  a  thing,  claiming  we  are 
a  bunch  of  farmers  trying  to  get  the 
benefit  of  wholesale  prices!  Is  it  not 
fine  to  turn  down  the  people  that  feed 
the  world? 

My  friend,  you  will  find  we  will  have 
to  fight  politically  as  well  as  econom- 
ically to  get  justice  for  the  producers 
and  consumers.  According  to  my  un- 
derstanding, the  co-operators  have  had 
to  fight  politically  in  every  country 
where  they  have  tried  to  co-operate. 
The  Iowa  grain  raisers  found  that  out, 
and  they  found  the  same  true  in  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  in  fact 
all  countries.  I  figure  like  this:  If  a 
man  stole  my  horse,  I  should  hardly 
expect  him  to  hunt  it  for  me.  As  the 
old  parties  have  sold  our  birthright 
to  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  so  I  will 
look  to  some  other  party  to  retrieve 
my  own,  but  not  to  the  criminals  who 
have  made  away  with  it. 

The  railroads  are  fighting  for  an  in- 
creased freight  rate  and  will  probably 
get  it,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
making  over  11%  on  their  capital — ■ 
water  and  all.  The  Harvester  Trust 
was   and    is   probably    now  making 
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NEW  TYPE  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


HERE  IS  THE 


NO 


For  High  Speed  Motor  Service. 

Separate  outboard  Bearing. 
Bearing  in  Suction  Hbow. 
Bearing  in  volute  chamber. 

Bearing  Ring  Oiling  run  in  Oilbath.  Drip- 
pocket  around  packing  gland.  Extra  large 
pump  shaft. 

AMERICAN  PUMP  COMPANY,  135  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


"THERE  IS  A  REX  FOR  EVERY  ORCHARD  TROUBLE" 

REX 

Sulphur  and  Lime  Solution 

DESTROYS 


IIM  THE 


Citrus  Orchards 

REX  Sulphur  and  Lime  .Solution  is  the  perfection  of  more  yearn  of 
praetieul  experience  than  any  line  of  spray  materials  on  the  market,  and 
is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  the  use  of  the  best  quality  of  ingredients 
that  can  he  bought,  and  being  processed  by  the  best  science  and  skill  that 
money  will  hire. 

Our  Department  of  Insect  Control  will  advise  you..  Write  us. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

BENICIA,  CAL. 

Southern  California  Distributors 
WESTERN  WHOLESALE  DRUG  CO. 

2d  and  Los  Angeles  St.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


1400%,  and  all  the  other  big  trusts  are 
making  enormous  profits  and  will  do 
so  just  as  long  as  we  have  the  profit 
system.  But  the  farmer — where  is  he? 
His  is  the  class  that  has  about  twenty 
times  more  capital  invested  than  the 
manufacturer,  but  gets  about  twenty 
times  less  for  the  raw  article  than  the 
manufacturer  gets  for  the  finished  ar- 
ticle. No:  the  farmer  has  no  fight 
with  the  laborer,  and  the  sooner  he 
finds  it  out  the  better  for  both  parties. 

The  farmer  must  organize  as  well  or 
better  than  the  big  interests  before  he 
will  get  his  own,  and  we  must  not 
leave  the  hired  help  on  the  outside, 
hut  try  to  make  conditions  so  we  will 
all  be  served  alike:  we  must  have  jus- 
tice for  one  and  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the 
California  farmers  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  so-called  8-hour  law,  for  in  my 
opinion  it  is  only  a  vote-catcher  for 
the  politicians  to  get  into  office,  and 
then  give  the  poor  Rubes  the  hee-haw! 
The  Socialists  would  probably  put  it 
through  if  they  had  the  power,  but  T 
don't  believe  they  have.  Any  way,  it 
might  come  handy  for  the  farmers, 
after  they  lose  their  farms,  as  lots  of 
them  are  doing,  to  have  an  8-hour  day 
to  work  under.  So  "cheer  up:  the 
worst  is  still  to  come." 

Derby,  Nevada.         H.  E.  Oedwat. 

[You  are  surely  a  jolly  soul  in  the 
face  of  disaster:  but  perhaps  that  is 
consistent,  for  is  there  not  in  your 
creed  an  old,  false  and  abandoned  re- 
ligious doctrine,  viz:  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come?  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, excite  you  to  reply,  for  theoret- 
ical socialism  has  its  own  publications 
and  platforms.  We  have  no  space  for 
it  in  these  columns. 

We  count  as  economic  nonsense  your 
claim  that  the  wage  the  farmer  has 
to  pay  is  immaterial.  Crop  production 
is  coming  each  year  more  clearly  un- 
der economic  laws,  and  it  is  along  this 
route  that  lies  the  crop-producer's  hope. 

Co-operation  is  the  only  way  known 
to  us  by  which  progress  can  be  made 
toward  that  end.  Co-operation  does  not 
tend  toward  socialism:  it  tends  toward 
the  attainment  of  full  individual  rights 
according  to  correct  standards  of  in- 
dividual merit  and  achievements.  Co- 
operation in  the  countries  you  cite  is 
at  enmity  with  socialism  and  is  scout- 
ed by  socialists  because  it  tends  to  the 
development  of  increased  individual 
ownership  and  prosperity. 

You  are  right  that  political  power 
must  be  possessed  by  crop-producers, 
and  it  must  come  through  organiza- 
tion. We  have  plenty  of  political  par- 
ties and  they  all  profess  fairly:  it  is 
the  farmers'  organization  which  is 
needed  to  insist  that  such  professions 
come  through.  They  have  been  fed 
upon  wind-swept  platforms  long 
enough:  they  now  need  good  things  , 
from  the  legislative  manger. 

Your  local  experience  with  a  meat 
company  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  all  co-operative  efforts  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  European  wholesalers 
tried  to  protect  middlemen  at  first,  but 
trade  with  co-operative  concerns  be- 
came so  desirable  that  manufacturers, 
importers,  etc.,  now  seek  orders  from 
them.  The  same  thing  will  happen 
"with  you  as  soon  as  your  co-operative 
group  becomes  large  enough.  It  has 
already  happened  In  this  State  and 
elsewhere  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  know  whether  your  fig- 
ures about  profits  of  big  business  are 
true  now  or  not.  It  is  clear  enough 
now  that  big  business  will  be  regulat- 
ed and  made  to  behave  itself,  econom- 


ically. It  is  not  necessary  to  politic- 
ally dynamite  the  country  to  do  that. 
It  simply  needs  efficient  co-operative 
effort — politically  expressed,  when  nec- 
essary. 

As  to  the  farmer's  relations  to  his 
hired  help:  fanners  have  always  been 
more  considerate  and  generous  than 
any  other  large  body  of  employers,  but 
when  organizations  of  people  who  do 
not  know  anything  about  farming  con- 
ditions, attempt  to  enact  laws  which 
are  destructive  of  farming  business, 
farmers  must  be  expected  to  organize 
in  defense  of  their  industry  as  they 
are  now  so  effectively  doing.  This  is 
the  real  issue  now,  and  fine-spun  the- 
ories about  socialism  and  other  "isms" 
have  really  no  place  in  it. — Editor.] 


MAKING   SANITARY  WELLS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press] 

The  term  sanitary,  as  applied  to 
wells,  means  a  clean  well,  containing 
pure  healthy  water,  a  well  which  ex- 
cludes all  poluted  surface  seepage  wa- 
ter carrying  malaria  and  typhoid 
germs.  It  also  alludes  to  all  tubular 
wells,  as  they  are  so  constructed  that 
no  impure  water  can  enter  them. 
They  are  therefore  desirable  in  con- 
gested districts,  where  the  sub  stratas 
are  impregnated  with  foul  surface 
seepage  water,  and  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  requiring  water  which 
is  free  from  alkali  and  other  impuri- 
ties. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  very  popular  as  dom- 
estic house  and  farm  wells,  as  it  is 
now  well  known  that  small  gravel 
veins  near  the  surface  frequently  car- 
ry impure  surface  seepage  water  from 
barns  and  back  yards  directly  into 
the  well,  through  small  openings  in 
the  casing. 

When  sanitary  wells  were  first  in- 
troduced, some  people  were  tinder  the 
impression  that  these  wells  were  be- 
ing made  too  small  in  diameter  to 
furnish  the  required  quantity  of  water, 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  has  been 
well  established,  by  the  thousands  of 
these  wells  which  have  for  many  ysars 
been  furnishing  large  farms  and  man- 
ufacturing establishments  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

Most  large  wells  depend  upon  sur- 
face seepage  water  for  their  supply, 
and  as  it  is  customary  to  perforate  the 
casings  in  these  wells,  the  sand  runs 
in  through  the  perforations  and  fills 
up  the  well.  Some  of  these  wells  are 
made  large,  to  form  a  reservoir,  but 
the  fact  is  a  reservoir  holding  a  bar- 
rel or  two  of  water  amounts  to  but  lit- 
tle, where  several  barrels  of  water 
are  required  in  a  short  time.  Sanitary 
tubular  wells  are  no  deeper  than  the 


average  six  or  eight  inch  well,  and 
the  pumps  are  about  the  same  size. 

Large  sheet  Iron  wells  are  more 
expensive  to  make  than  smaller  sani- 
tary tubular  wells,  and  in  this  case 
the  cheap  well  is  best.  A  great  many 
sheet  iron  cased  wells  are  drilled  down 
into  a  strata  of  good  water,  that  would 
flow  over  the  surface  if  the  well  was 
properly  cased  like  a  tubular  well,  so 
that  the  lower  strata  could  not  flow  off 
through  the  openings  in  the  casing, 
into  the  water  stratas  above.  And 
then  the  surface  washings  seeps  in 
through  the  casing  and  spoils  the  well. 

Irrigation  wells  need  not  necessar- 
ily be  sanitary  wells,  except  where  al- 
kali is  encountered  which  may  be  shut 
off  by  the  use  of  screwed  casing, 
which  should  be  galvanized  to  protect 
the  pipe. 

Sanitary  tubular  domestic  house  or 
farm  wells  are  really  very  simple  and 
easy  to  make.  About  all  of  them  for 
house  barn  and  garden  purposes  being 
two  inches  in  diameter.  A  few  being 
made  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches, 
and  people  to  have  large  gardens  to 
irrigate  sometimes  make  these  wells 
four  inches  in  diameter.  But  a  three 
inch  pump  is  about  as  large  as  can  be 
operated  by  hand  in  any  well.  How- 
ever, each  succeeding  strata  of  water 
struck  in  a  well  rises  higher  than  the 
one  above  it,  therefore  the  deeper  the 
well  the  nearer  the  water  will  rise  to 


the  surface  and  the  easier  the  pump 
will  work. 

Most  all  sanitary  wells  are  cased 
with  two  inch,  heavy  standard,  gal- 
vanized pipe,  reamed  out  smooth  in- 
side, tightly  screwed  together  and 
driven  down  in  to  the  drill  hole,  posi- 
tively excluding  everything  except  the 
last  strata  of  water  struck.  The  pump 
consists  of  a  heavy  brass  or  steel  cyl- 
inder, screwed  onto  the  lower  end  of 
the  casing. 

When  the  well  Is  completed,  the 
pump  standard,  or  head,  is  placed  in 
position  and  the  cap  removed,  the 
check  valve  is  screwed  on  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  plunger  valve,  and  the 
plunger  is  crewed  on  to  the  pump  rod 
and  lowered  into  the  well,  until  the 
check  seats  in  the  cylinder,  then  turn 
the  rods  to  the  left  to  disconnect 
plunger  from  the  check,  raise  the  rods 
about  two  Inches  and  connect  pump 
rods  to  pump  standard  and  the  job  Is 
done. 

When  necessary,  a  strainer  can  be 
seated  under  the  check  valve.  Nearly 
all  sanitary  well  pumps  have  cylinders 
for  adjustable  strokes  up  to  24  inches. 
To  remove  the  valves,  disconnect 
rods  from  pump  head,  lower  the 
plunger  onto  check  valve,  and  give  the 
rods  two  or  three  turns  to  the  right 
to  get  the  check  and  pull  up  the  rods 
and  valves.  No  pipe  to  pull  up,  and  no 
help  or  derrick  is  needed. 
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Constructive  Agriculture— No.  28. 

AUCTION  POINTERS  ON  PACKING. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
"I  can't  suggest  improvement  in  the 
California  way  of  packing  frut.  It  is 
the  best  packed  and  best  graded  of 
any  that  comes  on  this  market/'  said 
a  long-time  leading  wholesaler  in  New 
York  city  recently.  Thus  it  behooved 
the  Rural  Press  writer  who  was  look- 
ing for  constructive  criticism  to  point 
to  a  flat-breasted  box  of  California 
cherries  displayed  beside  one  that  was 
packed  solid  and  rounded  up  in  the 
center  with  fruit  a  trifle  above  the 
edges;  and  to  ask  which  box  would 
sell  at  the  better  price. 

That  box  in  which  a  quarter-inch  of 
the  inside  surface  of  the  sides  was  ex- 
posed above  the  fruit  of  course  looked 
like  a  shy  pack,  but  it  wasn't.  Only 
one  nail  had  been  used  in  the  center  of 
the  bottom  in  making  the  box.  The 
rough  handling  had  loosened  the  nail, 
allowing  the  bottom  to  bulge.  The 
fruit  had  sunk  so  that  any  buyer 
whether  wholesale  or  retail,  would  get 
the  impression  that  there  was  less 
fruit  in  that  box  than  the  other. 
Every  buyer  must  get  the  most  pos- 
sible for  his  money,  so  he  pays  most 
for  the  box  which  looks  like  a  full 
pack. 

A  man  on  the  Chicago  auction  ex- 
plained that  Eastern  buyers  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  are  like  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity— they  like  to  get  something 
for  nothing  if  they  can— and  it  looks 
like  they  are  getting  it  when  the 
packed  box  or  crate  of  fruit  bulges  up 
in  the  center.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  higher  price  is  bidden  for  the 
bulging  packages.  The  flatness  is 
sometimes  due  to  loose  packing,  in 
which  case  the  upper  fruit  settles 
down  between  that  in  lower  layers.  A 
few  more  plums  or  cherries  would 
have  made  a  tight,  full  pack  for  which 
the  buyers  at  auction  would  stand  up 
and  lean  over  their  desks  to  yell  their 
bids  at  the  auctioneer,  waving  their 
arms  and  acting  like  crazy  folks  in 
pandemonium  as  they  do  when  at- 
tractive lines  of  fruit  are  being  auc- 
tioned. 

Flatness  of  the  pack  may  also  be 
due  to  softness  of  the  fruit,  in  which 
case  it  simply  settles  and  flattens  out, 
filling  in  the  corners  between.  There 
is  as  much  fruit  in  such  a  box,  but 
bidders  on  auction  will  not  offer  so 
high  a  price.  But  a  bulging  pack- 
sometimes  causes  trouble  by  bruising 
the  fruit  next  to  the  cover.  To  pre- 
vent the  fruit  from  being  mashed  by 
the  weight  of  packages  resting  on  it, 
cleats  are  nailed  across  the  ends  of 
cherry  boxes.  With  high  packs  of 
apricots  and  plums,  the  cleat  is  across 
the  ends  under  the  cover.  Sometimes 
two  cleats  are  required  to  raise  the 
cover  high  enough.  They  are  so  nar- 
row that  rough  handling  tips  them 
partly  over,  letting  the  cover  rest  on 
fruit  and  spoiling  it.  If  they  were  so 
wide  that  when  doubled  they  ,  would 
still  be  wider  than  high,  this  trouble 
would  be  avoided. 

On  cherry  boxes,  the  cleat  on  top 
of  the  cover  protects  the  bulge,  only 
so  long  as  all  boxes  are  squarely  one 
above  another.  The  jolts  railroads 
give  the  cars  often  shift  the  boxes  off 
the  cleats.  They  are  also  often  stacked 
carelessly  on  the  trucks  in  unloading; 
in  either  case  fruit  is  bruised  if  the 
boxes  do  not  rest  on  the  cleats. 

Some   people   economize   by  using 


weak  packages  made  from  thin,  rotted 
or  knotty  shook,  only  to  lose  the  pack- 
ages and  a  good  bit  of  the  price  of  the 
fruit,  where  with  good  shook  a  profit 
would  be  made.  Northwestern  cher- 
ries are  quite  commonly  sent  in  crates 
containing  24  pint  boxes,  filled  but  not 
faced.  The  general  sentiment  of  buy- 
ers seems  to  be  a  little  in  favor  of 
these,  since  no  handling  of  the  fruit 
itself  is  necessary  in  retailing  them. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  careful 
facing  of  California  cherries  in  10- 
pound  boxes  pays  for  the  additional 
expense.  Attention  was  recently 
called  at  Vacaville  to  the  need  of  a 
cheaper  way  to  handle  cherries,  and 
here  it  is. 

The  carton  cherries  seem  in  general 
to  bring  about  the  same  per  box  as 
those  packed  solid,  though  there  are 
about  two  pounds  less  of  fruit  per 
box.  They  are  attractive  on  display 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  sold 
in  the  original  package. 

Honest  Packs. — California  fruit  gen- 
erally has  so  good  a  reputation  for 
honesty  of  pack  that  the  Chicago 
auction  guarantees  it  as  marked,  and 
its  manager  claims  that  they  stand  the 
occasional  losses  due  to  dishonest 
packs  which  are  not  discovered  until 
after  the  sale.  On  one  day  of  the 
writer's  visit  to  that  auction.  50  crates 
of  apricots  marked  "5x5"  were  sold 
and  went  to  a  retailer.  A  consumer 
bought  one  crate  and  found  them 
5x6.  He  returned  them  to  the  re- 
tailer, who  on  examination  found  17 
crates  of  this  lot  market  "5x5"  which 
were  5x6.  On  the  same  day  three 
crates  of  "Bings"  proved  to  be  Royal 
Annes.  A  little  before,  a  box  faced 
with  black  Tartarians  proved  to  be 
mostly  Royal  Annes.  Little  plums 
and  imperfect  plums  are  found  in  the 
bottom  of  baskets  faced  beautifully. 
But.  as  one  man  said,  "The  buyers 
look  for  the  grower's  label  and  depend 
on  it.  When  a  grower  slips  it  over 
on  them  once,  they  don't  forget  it"; 
and  since  it  is  impracticable  to  ex- 
amine much  more  than  the  surface 
layer  of  the  one  box  in  each  lot 
opened  for  inspection,  a  bad  reputa- 
tion simply  means  that  the  discrimi- 
nating buyer  who  is  ready  to  pay  the 
good  prices,  just  walks  past  the  fruit 
sent  by  that  grower.  So  an  honest 
pack  under  the  same  label  as  a  pre- 
viously dishonest  pack  does  not  have 
a  decent  chance  to  attract  the  price  it 
is  worth. 


LOCAL  WORK  FOR  STAND- 
ARDIZATION. 

A  determined  and  concerted  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  leading  shippers 
and  distributers  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  the  progressive  orchardists  of  this 
state  to  secure  from  the  Legislature 
which  convenes  January  1,  1915,  laws 
standardizing  all  fruit  shipped  from 
California  to  the  East.  These  laws 
will  include  not  only  regulations  con- 
cerning the  pack,  the  marketing,  etc., 
but  in  the  case  of  grapes,  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  amount  of  sugar  con- 
tent, probably  17  per  cent. 

The  matter  has  been  agitated  for 
years  with  little  result,  but  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  fruit  industry, 
and  the  problems  which  lack  of  a 
standardized'  pack  have  laid  upon  han- 
dlers of  fruit,  have  so  added  to  the 


THE  SCHMEISER 

Giant  Engine  Scraper 

"MOVES  THE  EARTH  IN  CHUNKS" 


Cost  of  Leveling  Cut 

With  Schmeiser  machines  it  is  now  possible  to  prepare  land 
for  Rice  and  Alfalfa  at  a  Reasonable  Figure. 

WRITE  US  NOW 

Say  how  much  land  you  have  to  level  and  check,  and  what 
kind  of  land  it  is.  WE  HAVE  A  MACHINE  FOR  YOUR  WORK. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  No.  123.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


Bountiful  Crops 


Beautiful  Grounds 

Are  Always  Assured  by  Using 

Campbell  Automatic 


Irrigation  Sprinklers 

W  II V  LOSE  VOl  li  CROPS  OR  LET  YOUR  GROUNDS  BURN  UP, 
YVHE\"  YOU  CAM  6BT  II A I  \  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT  AND  LIKE 
YOU  WANT  IT,  BY  USING  THIS  WONDEKFIL  INVENTION! 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  stand  pipes,  7  feet  high,  attached  to  an  underground 
pipe  system,  and  47  feet  apart  (requiring  about  22  to  the  acre),  these 
sprinklers,  with  only  20  pounds  pressure  will  distribute  perfectly  and 
evenly  an  inch  of  water  in  the  form  of  fine  rain  in  four  hours.  Price  $3.00 
each,  postpaid,  or  930.00  per  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  Jacksonville. 

SPECIAL.  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER — Send  us  money  order  for  $1.50,  men- 
tioning this  publication,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  sprinkler  and  our 
booklet,  "MODERN  IRRIGATION."  One  sprinkler  only  to  each  applicant 
at  this  price.    Offer  expires  October  1,  1914. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  No.  50  Union  Terminal  BIdg. 

.1  \<  KSONVILLE.  FLA. 
KEFEREXCES — Hrndstreet,  Dun's  or  Any  Hank  in  Jacksonville. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Six- 
teen years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand 
the  hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.  For  prices  and  further  particulars, 
address 

BROEDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO., 

B52-BB6  South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name  only 
Prices  far  below  your  expectation.  Serew  casing  and  standard  pipe  fitting;* 
and  valves. 

THE)  BXCLUSIVB  PIPE  HOUSE!. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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complications  of  the  fruit  business 
that  growers  and  shippers  alike  will 
this  year  demand  regulations  which 
will  protect  the  honest  grower  from 
his  unscrupulous  competitor. 

Charles  E.  Virden,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Ditsributers, 
heads  the  movement  which  is  heartily 
indorsed  by  all  large  fruit  shippers 
in  this  city.  Virden  has  been  active 
this  spring  in  assisting  the  California 
Green  Fruit  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  grape-growers  in  the  Fresno 
district  whose  object  is  to  prevent  the 
shipping  of  immature,  non-sugared, 
sour  grapes. 

The  organization  is  a  powerful  one, 
including  not  only  the  grape-growers 
of  Fresno  county,  but  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men  of  the 
city.  Powerful  as  it  is,  it  is  feared 
the  Association  will  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  immature  grapes 
to  the  Eastern  markets.  This  inabil- 
ity, it  is  held,  makes  necessary  gov- 
ernmental interference.  One  former 
attempt  to  control  the  Fresno  situ- 
ation failed. 

The  organization  of  the  grape-grow- 
ers, and  the  increasing  interest  among 
orchardists  over  standardization,  has 
encouraged  Virden  to  attempt  legis- 
lative action  at  the  coming  session. 
With  a  powerful  association  at  his 
back,  and  the  assemblymen  from  fruit 
districts  hearing  from  "home,"  it  is 
believed  some  measures  can  be  put 
through. 

Standardization,  according  to  its 
supporters,  will  mean  the  standardiza- 
tion of  pack,  and  of  markings.  It  will 
mean  that  fruit  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  will  be  no  different 
from  that  of  the  top  layer.  It  will 
mean  better  fruit,  smaller  shipments, 
and  larger  returns. 


FORTIFYING  AGAINST  CUT- 
WORMS. 


^Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  C.  L.  Cowell.] 

To  the  Editor:  Vineyardists  of  Sut- 
ter county  have  suffered  greatly  this 
year  from  the  ravages  of  a  sort  of 
cutworm.  These  pests  are  striped  in 
appearance,  with  two  horns  protrud- 
ing from  the  head,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  seasons  of 
heavy  rainfall.  So  abundant  were 
they  during  the  past  spring  that  whole 
vineyards  were  literally  stripped.  As 
many  as  twenty  were  found  attacking 
a  single  vine.  They  seem  to  be  im- 
mune to  the  ordinary  poisons;  in  fact 
some  were  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  an  arsenical  preparation  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  without 
any  apparent  effect. 

The  only  sure  method  of  extermina- 
tion is  to  go  through  the  vineyard  and 
pick  the  worms  from  the  vines,  but 
the  futility  of  this  method  is  apparent 
when  it  is  discovered  that  the  exter- 
minated army  is  quickly  replaced  by 
active  and  healthy  volunteers  from 
neighboring  fields. 

To  protect  his  vines  from  these  in- 
vaders, Mr.  Oscar  Eager  of  Live  Oak 
digs  a  small  trench  entirely  around 
the  vineyard.  He  uses  a  plow  for 
this  purpose,  going  through  the  same 
furrow  twice,  once  in  each  direction, 
thus  making  a  clean-cut  trench  with 
perpendicular  sides.  The  loose  earth 
is  used  to  form  levees  on  both  sides  of 
the  trench,  and  considerable  care 
should  be  given  this  part  of  the  work, 
as  it  is  the  levees  of  soft,  loose  earth 
that  prove  the  cutworms'  undoing. 

The  worms,  in  making  their  way  to- 


ward the  vines  (or  from  them,  for 
that  matter)  drop  into  the  trenches 
and  are  unable  to  surmount  the  levees 
of  loose  earth. 

Mr.  Eager  says  he  has  seen  his 
trenches  literally  squirming  with  these 
worms. 

The  point  to  be  remembered  is  to 
use  soft,  loose  earth  in  forming  the 
levees,  and  to  have  the  side  that  faces 
the  trench  as  nearly  perpendicular  as 
possible. 

[The  worms  which  our  correspond- 
ent describes  are  apparently  not  "cut- 
worms," but  some  other  defoliator. 
However,  the  method  he  describes  has 
long  been  known  to  be  effective  against 
army  worms  and  other  migratory 
caterpillars. — Editor.] 


POISONING  HOPPERS  IN 
YOUNG  ORCHARD. 


Young  grasshoppers  are  still  abun- 
dant in  the  foothills,  and  readers  are 
calling  for  treatments. 

J.  W.  Mills,  of  Marysville,  gives  the 
Cultivator  an  account  of  killing  grass- 
hoppers in  newly  planted  orchard 
which  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  our 
readers: 

We  tried  poisoned  bran  well  flavor- 
ed with  oil  of  rhodium,  but  in  a  few 
hours  it  was  hard,  and  at  no  time  did 
many  hoppers  eat  it.  They  prefer 
anything  green  if  it  is  within  sight 
and  they  can  see  quite  a  distance. 

The  most  effective  method  that  we 
hit  on  for  feeding  them  poison  was 
fresh  alfalfa  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
arsenic.  We  prepared  the  arsenic  in 
the  usual  way  except  that  we  made  it 
very  strong,  one  pound  of  white  ar- 
senic boiled  in  five  gallons  of  water 
with  one  pound  of  sal  soda,  till  the 
arsenic  was  dissolved.  We  put  this 
in  a  barrel  on  a  wagon  and  added  20 
gallons  more  water.  We  then  cut 
some  succulent  alfalfa  and  went  di- 
rectly at  distributing  it.  We  found 
that  midday  was  the  best  time,  as  the 
hoppers  were  most  active  at  that  tim« 
and  fresh  cut  alfalfa  attracted  them 
more  than  that  which  was  wilted;  at 
least  they  ate  it  more  readily.  In  one 
orchard  on  adobe  soil,  the  hoppers 
were  so  numerous  on  one-year-old 
peach  trees  that  the  branches  were 
bending  down  with  them. 

One  man  drove  the  team  and  dip- 
ped bunches  of  alfalfa  in  the  arsenic 
solution  while  two  men  distributed. 
A  circle  of  thinly  scattered  alfalfa  was 
placed  around  each  tree  and  the  trees 
shaken  to  frighten  off  the  hoppers.  It 
required  about  two  hours  for  three 
men  to  bait  ten  acres. 

The  next  day  there  were  few  hoppers 
to  be  seen,  dead  or  alive,  except  a  few 
dead  ones  under  the  trees.  Under  the 
clods  near  the  trees  and  all  through 
the  spaces,  thousands  of  dead  or  stu- 
pefied hoppers  could  be  found.  Some 
could  hop  but  would  not  land  on  their 
feet.  Under  one  clod  we  counted  over 
60  dead  hoppers.  As  hoppers  are  can- 
nibals of  the  worst  type,  the  dead 
made  good  bait  for  those  that  follow- 
ed, for  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see 
them  devouring  dead  ones.  Whether 
they  secured  enough  poison  to  kill 
them  is  a  question,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  they  did.  However,  we  had  to 
repeat  the  dose  three  times  to  clean 
out  the  newcomers.  Each  time  we 
strung  a  line  of  poison  around  the  out- 
side of  the  orchard. 

After  a  man  has  distributed  this 
bait  about  twice,  his  finger  nails  will 
get  so  sore  that  he  can  hardly  button 
up  his  coat,  but  it  wears  off  in  a  day 
or  two  with  no  bad  results. 


You  Wouldn't  Put  Axle 
Grease  on  Your  Watch 

Isn't  it  almost  as  ridiculous  to  use  ordinary  farm  oil  on 
your  cream  separator?  It's  delicate  mechanism  demands 
a  special  oil.  We  make  good  harvester  and  gas  engine 
oils,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them  for  separators.  If 
your  separator  is  to  do  its  best  work,  you  must  lubricate  it 
with 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

It  is  made  especially  to  suit  the  peculiar  mechanism  of 
cream  separators.  It  is  of  just  the  right  body.  It  does 
not  gum."  It  keeps  the  bowl  running  swiftly  and 
smoothly — you  get  all  the  cream.  There  is  no  better  oil 
— regardless  of  price.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


SaVes  Water,  Land  and  Labor 

This  system  Is  not  a  theory  or  an  experiment — but 
the  result  of  a  life-time  of  actual  experience  on  the 
part  of  practical  ranchers.  It  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required 
and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed. 

If  you  are  a  present  or  prospective  irri- 
gator, you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
•'K  T"  System.  Write  today  for  the  Eighth 
Edition  of  our  Brown  Book  on  Irrigation, 
which  describes  the  "K  T"  System  in  de- 
tail; also  ask  for  any  specific  information  on 
the  subject  you  may  require. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  CO., 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of 
Irrigating" 
1234  Bast  28th  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sales  Office  and  Show  Room: 
105  \.  Los  Angeles  St. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 

PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Transportation  Improvements. 

Fair  adjustment  of  freight  rates  is 
no  child's  play,  but  co-operative  or- 
ganizations can  get  many  concessions. 
It  was  about  a  month  ago  that  Man- 
ager C.  \V.  Gould  of  the  Growers'  Co- 
operative Agency,  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Sacramento  river,  sold  some 
windfall  apples  at  $10  a  ton  to  jelly 
makers  in  the  city.  They  were  ship- 
ped in  100-pound  sacks,  and  the  rail- 
road charged  22  cents  per  hundred- 
weight or  $4.40  per  ton,  whereas  for 
good  eating  apples  packed  in  boxes 
and  valued  at  five  times  the  price  of 
the  wind-falls,  they  charged  only  $4 
a  ton  gross  weight.  The  excessive 
rate  on  wind-falls  had  been  in  force 
for  years,  and  the  producers  were 
not  selling  many  of  them. 

The  transportation  companies  would 
not  remedy  the  inequality  for  Mr. 
Gould,  so  he  referred  it  to  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  July  6.  On  July 
11,  the  Commission  informed  him  that 
the  rate  on  sacked  apples  had  been 
lowered  to  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
or  $2  per  ton,  with  refunds  to  those 
who  had  paid  the  excessive  rate.  This 
permits  the  sale  of  an  otherwise  waste 
product  and  may  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  on  many  or- 
chards. The  shipments  affected  by 
this  particular  rate  are  small,  but  the 
prompt  adjustment  points  the  way  to 
the  correction  of  other  unequal  rates 
now  imposed  on  growers. 

Elimination  of  middlemen  by  the 
help  of  Wells-Fargo  is  the  plan  re- 
cently inaugurated  by  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Union.  Consumers,  prefer- 
ably in  community  organizations  for 
this  purpose,  will  place  continuous  or- 
ders for  country  produce  with  the  ex- 
press company  who  will  turn  these 
orders  over  to  farmers'  unions  or  oth- 
er producers  along  its  line,  to  fill. 
The  express  company  will  make  re- 
ports of  market  conditions  in  the 
larger  cit,ies  to  secure  more  even  dis- 
tribution. This  will  prevent  much  of 
the  waste  due  to  oversupply  and  de- 
cay before  consumption. 

Fruit  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago 
in  140  hours  via  Western  Pacific  is 
the  schedule  recently  inaugurated. 
This  permits  it  to  be  sold  on  that 
auction  on  the  morning  of  the  sev- 
enth day. 


Cannery  Notes. 


Lack  of  fruit  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  closing  the  Sebastopol  plant 
of  the  California  Central  Cannery  Co. 
The  operators  were  sent  to  the  San 
Lorenzo  plant. 

The  cannery  at  Grass  Valley  will 
open  its  season  next  week  with 
peaches  and  beans,  to  be  followed  later 
by  pears. 

The  Fresno  cannery  has  been  put- 
ting up  Tuscan  clings. 


Deciduous  Shipments. 

A  carload  of  apples  from  Sonoma 
county  to  China  and  six  more  for 
South  America  show  that  the  Graven- 
steins  are  being  appreciated  abroad. 

Many  Gravensteins  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  this  week  are  green  and 
unattractive,  but  sell  well  because 
they  are  earliest.  Storage  apples  have 
a  vigorous  competitor  now. 

Handsome  posters  announcing  the 
Gravenstein  Apple  Show  at  Sebasto- 
pol for  August  3  to  9,  inclusive,  were 
recently  received  in  our  office. 

Mrs.  John  Zuur,  of  Santa  Rosa,  has 


made  some  fine  spineless  cactus  jelly 
and  other  products  which  will  also  be 
exhibited  at  the  Apple  Show. 

Plums  by  the  carload  are  being  ship- 
ped from  Eldorado  county,  which  is 
also  sending  out  many  peaches  and 
quite  a  few  pears  and  apples. 

A  carload  of  peaches  was  shipped 
from  Chico  to  Seattle  recently. 

Germany  is  buying  apricot  pits  at 
fancy  prices  from  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento valley. 

Vegetables. 

The  first  of  several  hundred  car- 
loads of  watermelons  started  from 
Chowchilla  last  week.  Large  ship- 
ments of  cantaloupes  also  are  going 
out. 

Dinuba  has  been  shipping  carloads 
of  cantaloupes,  while  Turlock  has 
been  sending  watermelons  to  Oregon 
at  $15  a  ton.  There  is  larger  acre- 
age and  a  heavier  crop  than  last  year. 

Despite  the  tariff,  the  Visalia  sugar 
factory  expects  a  most  successful  year 
commencing  last  week. 


Date  Plantation. 

Growing  date  palms  on  the  unim- 
proved sandy  and  alkali  land  in  the 
sotithern  San  Joaquin  valley  is  the 
object  of  a  new  corporation  headed 
by  W.  R.  Nutting  and  others  of  note. 
They  wish  to  promote  the  industry 
there  in  all  its  phases,  both  by  capital 
and  by  education. 


Citrus. 

One  of  our  staff  recently  ate  a  cou- 
ple of  Florida  grapefruits  exhibited  on 
the  Chicago  auction  market,  the  last 
shipment  there  for  the  season.  One 
from  a  lot  that  later  brought  a  high 
price  was  a  pretty  lemon  yellow  and 
tolerably  heavy.  The  other  was  heavy 
and  covered  with  a  dirty  brown  rust 
called  by  the  southerners  "nigger  rus- 
set." That  lot  sold  for  a  smaller  price 
but  was  the  most  delicious  for  eating 
purposes  that  the  writer  ever  tasted. 
Under  present  conditions,  raise  yel- 
low grapefruit  to  sell,  but  eat  the 
brown  ones. 

The  new  grapefruit  from  Florida 
will  begin  to  be  shipped  late  in  Sep- 
tember. Those  growers  are  rapidly 
reaching  California  efficiency  in  spray- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  especially  in 
packing. 

A  new  citrus  disease  is  alarming 
Southeastern  growers  to  some  extent, 
and  a  government  man  is  making  a 
survey  of  affected  districts. 

G.  Harold  Powell  estimates  that  cit- 
rus consumption  in  the  United  States 
this  season  will  be  25,000,000  boxes, 
7,000,000  better  than  the  previous  high 
record.  The  hope  of  the  planters  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  citrus  or- 
chards in  California  is  pinned  on  an 
ever-increasing  consumption.  This  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  is 
building  up  by  aggressive  advertising. 
Independent  shippers  are  also  prof- 
iting by  this  advertising. 

The  Riverside  district  has  shipped 
3721  cars  of  oranges  and  49  of  lem- 
ons this  season  to  July  4.  There  is 
good  demand  on  Eastern  auctions  for 
California  lemons,  but  they  say  they 
can't  get  them,  and  so  must  use  the 
inferior  Italian  fruit. 


Grapes. 

The  Fresno  district  fair  will  fea- 
ture table  grapes  this  year. 

Sutter   county   Thompson  Seedless 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  70U  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
order  NC  N  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  1878;  Inc.  190 5 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 

French  and  Imperial  prunes  and  some  other  leading  va- 
rieties will  be  short  the  coming  season.  Orders  placed  now 
will  secure  the  best  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  have  a  limited  stock  of  guaranteed  Pedigreed  Prunes. 
Large  stock  of  all  best  ornamentals,  in  pots,  which  can  be 
moved  at  any  time. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  A  SPECIALTY 


KIRK  MAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muira  and  Elberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


RTIY  FOOTHILL 

*  GROWN  TREES 

For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered,  they  chal- 
lenge all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders  are  being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.   Write  us. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 

Box  541.  Newcastle,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Stnart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  SALE 
Can    furnish    any   quantity  from 
now  on. 

$5  a  thousand  in  large  lots. 
RIPON  NURSERY  &  IMPROVE- 
MENT CO.,  Rlpon,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  spe- 
cies to  select  from.  Write  for  my 
free  pamphlet,  "EUC  ALYPTUS 
CULTURE."  Trial  packets,  1B« 
each,  4  for  60c. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


recently  sold  on  the  Chicago  auction 
at  $2.25. 

Continual  suphuring  is  advised  at 
Lodi  for  mildew  which  seems  very 
threatening. 

Thompson  Seedless  were  expressed 
from  Dinuba  July  9.  A  full  carload 
was  shipped  this  week,  and  it  is  said 
all  of  them  will  test  over  18%  sugar. 


Imperial  valley  grapes  have  return- 
ed $4.50  to  $5  per  crate  on  account  of 
earliness.  From  this  section  150  car- 
loads will  be  shipped  if  nothing  goes 

wrong. 

The  State  Viticultural  Commission 
is  advising  that  no  table  grapes  of 
less  than  17%  sugar  content  be  ship- 
ped, because  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
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2,000  cars  more  than  last  year,  total- 
ing about  8,000.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  table-grape  mar- 
ket by  shipping  only  well  matured 
fruit. 

Vacaville  shipped  Baby  Toe  grapes 
July  10,  about  10  days  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  Fresno  district  suffered  heav- 
ily by  the  recent  hot  wave;  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  estimates  a  loss  of 
15%  of  the  raisin  crop. 

Organize  vs.  8-Hour. 

The  Tulare  county  local  of  the 
Farmers'  Protective  League,  organized 
at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion to  fight  the  proposed  8-hour 
amendment,  elected  officers  last  week. 

Horticultural  Officers. 

A.  E.  Beers  will  on  August  1  suc- 
ceed N.  H.  Wilson  as  Merced  county 
horticultural  commissioner. 

O.  E.  Bremner,  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Sonoma  county,  will  here- 
after make  only  general   reports  to 


THIS  WELL  DRILL 

Cleared  $170.00  in  ten  hours.  It  was 
bought  at  factory  prices,  terms  one- 
half  cash.  The  machine  paid  the  bal- 
ance and  then  paid  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm.  People  want  good,  clean, 
guaranteed  Military  wells  that  cannot 
be  pumped  dry.  Write  for  free  illus- 
trated book  about  these  wells  and  this 
machine. 

OSCAR  DUNTON, 

348  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Lock  Seamed 

No  Solder  — 
Rivets 


Simple  construction  is  nec- 
essary in  irrigation  pipe. 
Simplicity  means  strength. 

Ames-Irvin 

Irrigation  Pipe 

is  constructed  without  solder 
or  rivets.  Nothing  but  the 
sheet  of  metal  itself  is  used. 
Each  sheet  is  edged,  locked  to- 
gether and  then  set  down  un- 
der 3500  pounds  pressure. 
Special  machinery  does  the 
work. 

When  finished  the  seam  is  simple, 
solid  and  strong.  There  are  no  rivet 
holes  in  the  steel— it  can't  leak. 
Ames-Irvin  lock  -  seamed  irrigation 
pipe  won  first  prizes  against  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Sacramento  state  fair 
in  1913  and  at  the  Fresno  and  San  Jose 
county  fairs  in  1912. 

Send  for  Booklet  RP 

It  tells  all  about  irrigation  pipe  and  its 
construction.  After  reading  it  your 
judgment  will  tell  you  which  to  buy. 
Get  it— today. 

Ames-Irvin  Company 

8th  and  Irwin  Sts.         San  Francisco 


the  supervisors,  but  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  press  in  giv- 
ing direct  specific  information  to  the 
growers  at  the  time  they  need  it.  He 
is  listing  all  the  growers  in  the  coun- 
ty. 


Troubles. 

Far  northern  California  trains  have 
been  wrestling  with  caterpillars  for 
a  month.  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Wetzel  of  Siskiyou  is  reported  to  have 
found  them  very  useful  in  communi- 
cating disease  to  the  grasshoppers 
which  have  been  eating  the  crops  and 
furnishing  sport  near  Grenada.  On 
a  recent  grasshopper  hunt,  3,000,000,- 
000  of  the  insects  were  captured,  but 
this  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
wherefore  the  disease  was  needed. 

A  national  quarantine  law  was  fa- 
vored by  the  American  Nurserymen's 
Convention  at  Cleveland  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Nurserymen  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Government  men  killed  over  400 
ground  squirrels  in  one  day  on  one 
farm  in  Merced  county.  W.  P.  Rhoades, 
superintendent  of  the  work,  estimates 
that  8  of  them  will  eat  and  destroy  as 
much  grass  as  a  cow.  They  sometimes 
have  16  in  one  litter,  so  early  destruc- 
tion is  economical.  About  200,000 
acres  have  already  been  treated  in 
iy.>  months;  three  years  is  the  esti- 
mated time  required  to  exterminate 
the  pests  there. 

Peat  Lands. 

Reclamation  of  peat  lands,  crops  for 
them,  and  use  of  the  peat  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  good  list  of  papers  to  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Peat  Society  in  Duluth, 
Minn..  August  20  to  22. 

Grain  and  Hay. 

A  plantation  of  5,000  acres  of  barley 
and  wheat  in  Imperial  valley  yielded 
40,000  bushels,  heavy  winds  having 
threshed  part  of  it.  Three  combined 
harvesters  threshed  the  40,000  bushels 
remaining,  and  six  6-mule  teams  haul- 
ed it  to  warehouses. 

Contra  Costa  county  has  a  shipload 
of  corn  on  the  way  from  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

Glenn  county  rice  is  looking  fine, 
according  to  E.  L.  Adams  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  rice  inves- 
tigations in  upper  California. 


Crop  Prospects. 

The  prune  crop  on  at  least  part  of 
the  Bidwell  estate  at  Chico  is  better 
and  bigger  than  expected.  Wheat  in 
this  section  has  prospects  several 
thousand  bushels  better  than  in  the 
middle  of  June. 

Estimates  by  the  Hanford  Journal 
value  Kings  county  apricots,  prunes, 
peaches,  and  grapes  at  over  $2,000,000 
this  year. 

Beans,  potatoes,  and  onions  prom- 
ise banner  crops  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  C.  W.  Beers,  who  also 
remarks  on  the  great  and  satisfactory 
extension  of  the  alfalfa  acreage. 

Peaches  and  grapes  in  Sutter  coun- 
ty are  unusually  heavy.  Morrison 
Bros,  of  Bogne  have  contracted  about 
300  tons  of  Thompsons  from  30  acres 
at  $20. 

About  Paso  Robles  they  have  been 
threshing  over  10  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  an  average.  Barley  has  yield- 
ed as  much  as  30  sacks. 

The  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  its  fruit  crop 
at  25%  greater  than  last  year. 


DE  LAVAL 


Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines 

A  Big        J^^Sfek  A 
Hot      4^SbEo  Quick 
Spark  ijj  Start 

Ho  Batteries,  No  Coils,  No  Troubles 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  are  equipped  with  new  gear- 
driven  built-in  magneto,  which  eliminates  all  batteries. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  start  on  the  magneto  without  turning 
them  over,  and  they  require  no  cranking. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  are  low  fuel  consumers,  with  high  effi- 
ciency, and  are  the  highest  grade,  most  reliable  gasoline  engine 
that  money  can  buy. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  are  especially  adapted  for  irrigation 
plants  and  they  have  that  ability  to  stay  on  the  job  365  days  in 
the  year  and  24  hours  per  day. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  CAN  BE  FURNISHED  WITH  SPECIAL 
CARBURETOR  FOR  USING  LOW  GRADE  DISTILLATE  OR 
TOPS. 

ALPHA  ENGINES  were  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  last  season  and  were  in  competition  with  about 
thirty-six  other  engines. 

Investigate  the  Alpha  before  buying. 

Write  for  our  large  illustrated  Alpha  Catalog  B. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

101  Drumm  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

WE  MANUFACTURE  THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine  Pump 


High  Grade 
Irrigation  Pumps 

The  Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps  are  so 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  they  have  a 
higher  efficiency  than  any  other  pumps  of  this 
type. 

Our  motor  driven  pumps  are  absolutely  noiseless 
and  have  neither  valves,  rods,  nor  gears  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin  describing  these 
pumps  and  also  tables  on  hydraulics. 

Our  Jackson  Catalog  No.  47-C  is  free.  Send  for 
one. 

Byron  Jackson  Ironworks 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Lun  A n^eles :  -1-  IV.  Lon  Anf^eleN  St. 
Works :  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Buildar. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  par  aoro 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  Invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  car* 
Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  600%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $l.l«H 
$22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  Itself  and  far* 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.60  gave  the  same  return  as  $2S8  invested 
In  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  btioHi 
available  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utak. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  flneaeaa  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


Heard  on  the  chicken  farm:  "Yep,  one?"  "Oh,  he's  a  bookkeeper!"  Just 
I  got  125  of  'em  and  I  get  124  eggs  then  the  "bookkeeper"  uncorked  a 
every  day! Smatter  with  the  other  cock-a-doodle-doo! 
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A  Reply  to  "What's  Biting  the 
Farmer  ? 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
May  30  appeared  an  article  from  a 
farming  reader  in  Yolo  who  professes 
to  accept  the  chance  of  a  possible 
eight-hour  handicap  to  farming  with 
exceptional  good  cheer.  "What  is 
biting  the  farmer,"  indeed!  As  one  of 
the  employing  farmers  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  bitten,  please  let  me  at  him 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  columns  of 
the  Press. 

His  arguments  are  founded  on  in- 
dividual fancy,  instead  of  fact,  with 
one  exception,  viz.:  the  lack  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  producing  farmer  in 
the  matter  of  fixing  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce. What  brand  of  "nerve  tonic"  is 
used  by  the  writer  from  Yolo;  or  is  it 
an  injudicious  use  of  the  seductive 
California  prune  (which  he  raises) 
that  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  a 
farmer  viewing  with  equanimity  the 
proposed  amendment  and  stamping 
with  his  approval  a  proposition  that 
will  work  hardship  in  the  harvesting 
of  all  crops,  since  under  this  proposed 
law  an  employee  on  any  farm  cannot 
labor  longer  than  eight  hours  per  day, 
for  love  or  extra  money  from  and  for 
an  individual  employer? 

His  labor  is  all  the  farm-  employee 
has  to  sell,  and  he  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  sees 
fit,  if  he  ever  expects  to  accumulate 
anything  or  get  anywhere  in  this 
world. 

The  farmer  usually  works  ten  or 
eleven  hours  in  the  field  and  will  not 
pay  out  money  for  which  he  receives 
no  value.  The  farmer  should  not  be 
saddled  with  such  an  absurd  piece  of 
foolish  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
common  and  necessary  economy  he 
cannot  keep  two  crews  to  obtain  ten  or 
eleven  hours  work  in  the  field  per  day. 

Prospective  farm  buyers  will  not  in- 
vest in  a  State  encumbered  with  such 
a  handicap  on  farming  activity.  So 
much  for  the  farmer.  How  will  this 
proposed  ordinance  affect  the  man 
looking  for  a  job  on  the  farm? 

The  farmer  in  Yolo  will  have  com- 
panions in  other  counties  in  his  con- 
fessed inability  to  handle  overhead  ex- 
pense and  employ  eight-hour  labor. 
The  writer  fails  to  see  how  the  pro- 
posed law  will  increase  the  number  of 
farm  jobs.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
measure  will  retard  development  and 
production.  However,  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  average  farm  employee. 

The  steady,  reliable  man  has  a  per- 
manent position  as  soon  as  he  is 
known,  and  he  feels  more  at  home  in 
his  own  bed,  by.  himself  or  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys  in  a  good  clean  bunk- 
house,  than  he  would  in  the  parlor 
bed-room  in  his  employer's  residence. 
Neither  does  he  lose  his  self  respect 
nor  his  place  at  the  family  table,  by 
the  act  of  milking  a  cow  or  grooming 
a  horse. 

The  wandering,  unthrifty,  alleged 
farm  help  are  out  of  employment  and 
money  when  most  needed.  Not  one  in 
one  thousand  of  them  is  mentally  or 
physically  capable  nor  is  he  ambitious 
to  trade  places  with  the  average  Cali- 
fornia farmer,  whom  he  thinks  is  run- 
ning a  benevolent  institution  for  his 
benefit.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
farmer  he  demands  every  cent  possible, 
and  then  some — with  nothing  left  for 
the  farmer  in  the  form  of  depreciation 
and  interest  on  investment. 

This  interest  and  depreciation  is  a 
permanent  item,  which  railroad  com- 


panies and  large  and  small  corpora- 
tions are  allowed  by  law  to  juggle  with 
more  or  less  honestly  in  their  charges 
to  the  public.  Whether  the  farmer 
gets  his,  is  always  problematical — de- 
pending on  supply  and  demand  of  his 
particular  product. 

Without  the  assistance  of  individual 
ambition  in  conjunction  with  the 
proper  idea  of  the  brotherhood  and 
fellowship  of  man,  th's  world  at  this 
day  would  present  a  sorry  existence 
for  the  human  race.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  competition  all  along  the 
line  is  proper  and  a  boon  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion in  some  quarters  that  the  public 
gets  wrathy  about.  But  he  does  not 
believe  that  even  in  Yolo  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  farm  proprietor  to  per- 
form the  chamber  work  for  the  horses, 
cows  and  other  stock,  that  the  em- 
ploye may  present  a  decorous  and  un- 
odorous  presence  at  the  family  table. 
This,  the  proprietor,  under  the  eight- 
hour  law,  would  be  obliged  to  do;  un- 
less he  could  hold  his  men  in  idleness 
about  four  hours  daily  during  the 
middle  of  the  day— otherwise  the 
proper  time  for  doing  such  work 
would  come  before  and  after  hours. 
The  only  alternative  would  be  the  un- 
economical proposition  of  keeping  an 
extra  crew  for  two  or  three  hours  per 
day. 

California  certainly  takes  the  pre- 
mium as  a  producer  of  freakish  at- 
tempts at  deleterious  legislation.  This 
farmer  who  fights  the  battles  of  the 
soil  alone  (and  somewhat  longer  than 
eight  hours  per  day  evidently)  has  the 
middleman  and  wholesalers  as  busi- 
ness adjuncts,  not  to  say  adversaries, 
on  one  side  only.  But  if  he  believes 
in  the  fellowship  of  man,  why  does  he 
relegate  his  neighbor  farmer  who  un- 
fortunately has  to  hire  help  (but  who 
is  doing  more  to  alleviate  this  so- 
called  misery)  to  a  position  receiving 
the  cross-fire  of  the  distributing  whole- 
saler on  the  marketing  side  and  the 
eight-hour  employe,  entrenched  on  the 
scene  of  his  attempt  at  profitable  pro- 
duction, with  the  shadow  of  the  labor 
commissioner,  with  his  legal  guns 
trained  for  a  chance  of  potting  him 
for  a  fat  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a 
slight  indiscretion  regarding  the  work- 
ing of  his  help. 

The  answer  is:  When  the  "angel  of 
destiny"  was  hovering  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  correspondent  in 
Yolo,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
an  unusual  and  grave  errer  was  made. 
This  writer  should  have  been  ordained 
a  missionary  (together  with  the  in- 
spired legislator  who  was  the  prime 
factor  in  this  prodigality  with  good 
printer's  ink  and  paper),  and  sent  to 
some  wild  and  woolly  uncivilized 
island;  where  their  kind  offices  might 
be  of  some  use  to  the  world  at  large; 
where  the  natives  are  really  miserable 
in  their  excusable  ignorance  and  not 
as  it  is  in  this  glorious  State  of  ours, 
where  the  climate  induces  a  free  and 
easy  existence  to  the  unambitious  and 
unthrifty;  where  there  is  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  steady  efficient 
help  of  the  brand  that  believes  in 
giving  value  in  full  for  a  good  day's 
Pay-  L.  B.  Johnston. 

Elk  Grove. 

[Mr.  Jonhston  submitted  his  answer 
promptly,  but  printing  has  been  de- 
layed to  give  other  writers  their  first 
shot.   The  reader  will  turn  back  to  our 


issue  of  May  30  to  find  the  fallacies 
which  Mr.  Johnston  controverts.  It 
is  of  course  still  a  live  issue,  for  the 
fight  must  continue  until  the  Novem- 
ber election. — Eihtob.] 


A  MAINTENANCE  CAMP  FOR 
UNEMPLOYED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  your  article  entitled:  "Cheer 
Up,  the  Worst  Is  Still  to  Come,"  and 
fully  agree  with  you  and  Mr.  Way- 
back.  It  is  a  most  outlandish  petition. 
But  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  for 
three  or  four  years  over  this  unem- 
ployed situation,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  petition  is  on  the  right  track. 

Why  not  have  in  every  county,  say 
a  rock  crusher  or  sack  mill  with  regu- 
larly employed  engineer,  foreman,  etc., 
at  a  good  salary,  and  then  a  law 
whereby  any  man  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment may  go  to  this  public  plant 
and  work — not  at  wages  above  the 
regular  scale,  but  about  10  to  25%  be- 
low it,  so  there  will  be  no  incentive 
for  a  man  to  stay  there  when  there  is 
lots  of  outside  work.  As  for  any 
Weary  Willie  who  is  looking  for  free 
meals  and  no  work,  just  give  him  his 
choice  between  jail,  bread  and  water, 
or  a  good  job  where  he  can  sweat 


some,  with  plenty  of  money  to  feed 
and  clothe  him. 

Furthermore,  any  farmer  wishing 
good  men  could  go  to  these  plants  and 
the  foreman  could  very  quickly  give 
him  all  his  best  men,  and  of  course  as 
they  would  receive  higher  wages  they 
would  be  glad  to  go. 

In  case  there  are  no  unemployed, 
beggars,  tramps,  drunks  or  any  other 
men  who  need  work,  the  plant  could  be 
shut  down  for  a  time  and  foreman  and 
engineer  given  other  public  work  for 
a  time. 

I  have  lived  on  the  same  farm  all 
my  life,  out  in  the  mountains,  and  I 
know  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
really  good  men  who  want  and  need 
work  can't  get  it  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  work  a  few  months  at  quite 
low  wages  till  they  could  find  some- 
thing better.  Usually  during  fruit 
season  the  only  men  who  have  no 
work  are  those  who  do  not  want  it 
and  I  say  they  ought  to  have  it,  too, 
so  they  would  not  burden  a  com- 
munity. Subscriber. 

Mt.  Veeder  District,  Napa. 

[That  is  a  rational  proposition.  Of 
course  a  sack-mill  could  not  work 
economically  with  such  a  labor  sup- 
ply. It  is  too  intricate  a  business. — 
Eihtob.] 


Introductory 


Special  Sale 

The  National  Potato  Digger 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 

TO  ANY  POINT 
ON  PACIFIC 
COAST 


THIS 
DIGGER 
ALWAYS 
SOLD  FOR 
$125.00 


Cut  out  this  advertisement.  It  is  worth  $45.00  to  you.  Thi*  National  Steel  Frame  Elevator  Digger  has  always  sold  lor 
$1^5.00.  It  is  libted  in  our  catalogue  at  that  price.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  wonderful  digger  we  are  offering 
them  directto  the  rancher  at  $85.00  each,  freight  prepaid.  We  give  you  this  saving  instead  of  paying  it  out  for  sale*- 
men's  salary  and  traveling  expense  to  come  and  see  you.  This  is  a  f 40.00  saving  on  the  regular  price  plus  {5.00  for 
freight,  making  a  $4"?. 00  saving  in  all.  Digger  is  guaranteed  superior  In  construction  to  anything  you  can  buy.  Thorough 
free  trial  allowed.  Full  description  given  in  our  300  page  catalogue,  maiied  on  request.    Write  today. 


Arnott  &  Company 

Dept.  14 
118  LOS  ANGELES  STR. 
LOS   ANGELES.  CALIF. 


COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS. 

The  only  practical  and  Square  Pot  on  the  market, 
packs  in  Flats  without  any  loss  of  space.  For 
propagating  Olive  Cuttings,  Eucalyptus,  Run  and 
1'nluiM. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  FOR 
I'UOI'AtJATI.Mi  PLANTS 

no  roots  to  be  cut  or  torn  apart.  What's  the  result? 
Every  plant  or  tree  grows  that  is  raised  In  these 

Pots. 

For  Truck  Gardener*,  for  Early  Melons,  Tomatoes, 

Cabbage,  etc.,  they  are  the  thing. 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  We  also  Manufacture 
Perforated  Tree  Protectors.  Over  Three  Million  of 
them  sold  last  season. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO., 
935  E.  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate,  vege- 
table soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and  arrange- 
ment, planting  season,  propagation;  also  description  and 
methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 
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NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 


For  bored  or  drilled 
wells  from  10  Inch  1b- 
■lde  diameter  up;  and 
for  capacities  of  250 
gallons  per  minute  np 
to  3000  sal  ions  per 
minute.  Built  for  pump- 
ing from  any  depth  to 
and  Including  250  feet. 
They  are  absolutely 
water  balanced  and  are 
self  aligning.  More 
water  can  be  obtained 
from  such  wells  than 
with  any  other  type. 
Built  in  belted  or  di- 
rect motor  driven  types. 
If  interested,  write  for 
Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Flenr  de  Soufre,  Anchor  Brand,  and 
Eagle  Brand  Flowers  of 

h^^M  SULPHUR 

I  Packed  In  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  Huffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

SULPHUR  CO. 
024  California  St. 
San  Francisco.  0> 


PS 


What 
ever   kind  of 
a  pump  you  need, 
we  have  it.   We  handle 

Centrifugal  Pumps.  Deep 
Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps, 
House  Pumps,  Etc. 

r  Free  Catalog  28-B  describes  Bean 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugals. 
Free  Catalog  28-D  describes  all  others. 
State  your  needs  plainly:  we  will  help 
you  select  the  best  pump  for  your  special 
f  requirements.   Write  to  us — NOW. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
211  W.  Julian  San  Jose.  Cal. 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLAR5 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  > 
I  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  I 
I  The  best  costs  less  in  the  end.  The  best  bought] 

of  us  costs  no  more 
i  than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
ers. Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.   Just      /  >i 
.  write  for  our  catalog.i^  V 
[  It  will  prove  our  statement's^  1 
Engines  -  Pumps 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  Sin  Francisco.  Cal. 

S03     MARKET  STREET 


Motors 


Blake,  Moff  itt  &  Towne 

Dealers    37  FIRST  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
PAPER  Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or* 


Co-Operative  Creamery 
Operation. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess 
by  J.  P.  Murphy,  Tulare.] 

The  lines  of  ink  that  have  been  trac- 
ed on  this  subject  would  extend  sev- 
eral times  around  the  globe,  and  still 
there  are  people  who  wish  to  know 
about  it  and  possibly  there  is  much 
more  to  be  written  and  read  with  in- 
terest. 

Co-operation  in  most  all  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  especially  in  the  cream- 
ery business,  can  be  conducted  with 
much  success,  but  we  must  not  loose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  co-operative 
institution  must  be  managed  on  cor- 
rect business  principles,  the  lack  of 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
failures  among  co-operative  creamer- 
ies. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
are  there  sufficient  cows  in  the  immedi- 
ate territory  to  properly  support  a 
creamery?  Then  the  dairymen  inter- 
ested should  join  in  the  enterprise,  not 
with  the  idea  of  giving  it  a  trial,  but 
with  the  firm  determination  of  making 
it  a  success.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  officials  of  the 
association. 

They  should  be  interested  men  of 
ability,  and  not  possessed  of  selfish 
motives.  On  the  ability  of  the  man- 
ager, to  a  great  extent,  rests  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure. 

Five  years  ago  the  first  real  co-oper- 
ative creamery  in  California,  was  built 
in  Tulare  county.  The  price  of  mem- 
bership was  $100  and  no  one  but  a  pro- 
ducing dairyman  was  eligible. 

The  name  of  this  association  was 
the  Dairyman's  Co-operative  Creamery 
Association.  Up  to  that  time  the  price 
paid  for  butter-fat,  by  private  cream- 
eries, ranged  about  two  cents  below 
the  Los  Angeles  butter  quotations,  but 
the  first  payment  made  by  the  co-oper- 
ative concern,  was  three  cents  above 
the  Los  Angeles  quotation,  which  price 
is  about  the  lowest  paid  in  its  four 
years  history  since  then. 

For  the  year  of  1913  this  creamery 
handled  3,480,788  pounds  of  cream, 
containing  1,123,072  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  amounting  to  1,307,738  pounds  of 
butter.  The  average  price  for  the 
year  was  37.97  cents  per  pound  of 
fat  or  5.58  cents  above  the  Los  Angeles 
quotation.  This  statement  plainly 
shows  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Besides  operating  the  creamery  this 
association,  together  with  the  River- 
dale  Co-operative  creamery,  has  orga- 
nized a  butter  selling  house  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  known  as  the  Chal- 
lenge Cream  and  Butter  Company.  The 
house  now  handles  the  output  of  three 
creameries,  amounting  to  about  9000 
pounds  of  butter  daily,  besides  small 
quantities  of  eggs  and  cheese. 

[Mr.  Murphy's  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  are  interesting  as  they  show 
the  financial  advantages  that  are  de- 
rived by  dairymen  in  those  sections 
where  the  co-operative  creameries 
operate. 

A  point  also  worthy  of  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery brings  the  dairyman  into  close 
touch  with  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  dairy  industry  and  in  this  way  he 
may  be  more  easily  educated  up  to 
the  causes  of  poor  butter-fat  returns, 
which  are  in  many  cases  more  the 
fault  of' the  dairyman  himself  than  the 
buttermaker  or  creamery. 

The  results  of  the  Dairyman's  Co- 


operative Creamery,  at  Tulare,  have 
in  this  respect  been  even  more  bene- 
ficial than  merely  through  the  increase 
in  butter-fat  prices,  which  Mr.  Murphy 
refers  to,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of 
teaching  the  farmers  the  advantages 
of  co-operative  effort,  and  in  this  way 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  Tu- 
lare county's  rapid  live  stock  growth 
and  the  foundation  of  such  other  asso- 
ciations as  a  cow  testing  association, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
ones  in  the  State,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
gressive steps  such  as  a  proposed 
community  breeding  association,  co- 
operative poultry  association,  etc. — 
Editor.] 


THINKS  THE  TARIFF 
DOESN'T  MATTER. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  editorial 
some  weeks  ago  entitled:  "Asking 
Bread  and  Getting  a  Stone,"  you  give 
a  very  erroneous  idea  concerning  the 
present  tariff  and  its  effect  on  the 
farmer;  not  by  incorrect  quotations, 
but  by  incomplete.  A  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  our  imports  and  exports 
forces  me  to  believe  that  the  tariff 
has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  price  of 
what  the  farmer  produces  or  con- 
sumes. To  demonstrate  your  error  in 
attributing  the  importation  of  corn  to 
the  tariff  or  rather  lack  of  tariff,  allow 
me  to  give  you  the  imports  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  and  also  the  exports 
for  two  periods  of  eight  months  each, 
ending  March  the  first,  1913  and  1914: 
Corn  imported  1913,  800,000  bushels  at 
60  cents  per  bushel;  1914,  8,000,000  at 
65.  Corn  exported,  1913,  31,000,000  at 
60;  1914,  6,000,000  at  75.  Oats  im- 
ported, 1913,  600,000  at  45;  1914,  16,- 
000,000  at  37.  Oats  exported,  1913, 
32,000,000  at  45;  1914,  800,000  at  45. 
Wheat  imported,  4313,  600,000  at  75; 
1914,  1,600,000  at  9>.  Wheat  exported^ 
1913,  67,000,000  at  $1;  1914,  71,000,000 
at  95.  The  corn  in  1914  has  been  for 
five  months  on  the  free  list:  the  oats 
are  protected  by  a  duty  of  6  cents  a 
bushel;  the  wheat  was  from  Canada 
and  paid  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel. 
Our  corn  export  for  1913  was  about 
our  normal  export,  so  there  was  in 
1914  an  outside  market  for  25,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  to  be  filled.  If  you 
will  follow  up  our  trade  with  Argen- 
tine you  will  see  why  that  corn  came 
to  this  country  instead  of  going  to  fill 
the  outside  shortage.  Corn  imports 
increased  1000%;  oats  and  wheat,  pro- 
tected, increased  less  than  300%. 

As  to  our  importations  of  cattle  and 
beef,  it  is  strange  how  quickly  so 
many  farms  and  newspapers  discovered 
that  we  were  importing  cattle  as  soon 
as  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect, 
and  what  is  even  more  strange,  they 
have  not  yet  discovered  that  we  were 
importing  about  the  same  number  un- 
der the  previous  tariff.  We  imported 
ahout  $34,000,000  worth  of  cattle  in  the 
eight  months  ending  March  1,  1913; 
about  four-fifths  of  these  were  beef 
cattle.  For  the  same  period  in  1914 
we  imported  about  $35,000,000  worth 
of  beef  and  cattle.  Now  for  fear  that 
we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  that 
million  dollars  of  an  increase  to  the 
lack  of  duty,  we  will  look  at  the  same 
period  in  1912,  where  we  find  that  we 
imported  $22,000,000  worth  of  cattle. 
We  see  that  we  had  an  increase  of 
$12,000,000    between    1912    and  1913, 


while  under  a  high  protective  duty, 
and  $1,000,000  between  1913  and  1914 
under  free  trade  in  cattle. 

It  is  a  shame  for  you  to  take  up  your 
time  and  space  in  your  truly  valuable 
paper  discussing  anything  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  farmer  as 
little  as  does  the  tariff. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  keeping 
us  informed  regarding  the  proposed 
laws  that  we  shall  vote  on  this  fall 
and  for  the  energy  and  space  you  are 
giving  to  those  things  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  farmer. 

J.  G.  BlLLER. 

Lingerlong  Ranch,  Spadra. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  you 
justify  your  claims;  however,  you  are 
welcome  to  your  shot.  Readers  may 
judge  whether  you  have  hit  anything 
or  not.  We  will  re-load  at  leisure. — 
Editor.] 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting  Machines 


CAPACITY : 
APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons 

per  hour.  Write  lor  Circular 

Dees  the  Work  of  15  Men.  Guaranteed 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO     LOS  ANGBLRS 
IMS  MlMlra  St.    San  Feraaade  84*. 


HAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BUTWBEM 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient. 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  frnnt 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  A  EASTERN  RT. 


SECOND 

HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  see- 
ond-hand  water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  tke 
Weissbaum  kind  Largest  pipe 
works  In  the  west. 

WE1SSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  FraneUe*. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


The  amount  of  money  in  cash  pre- 
miums that  will  be  awarded  for  live 
stock  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  has  reached 
the  sum  of  $352,950.  This  amount  has 
been  reached  with  the  $5000  just  of- 
fered by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  In  purses  for  harness  races,  al- 
most $230,000  additional  will  be  award- 
ed. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Yolo  coun- 
ty farm  adviser,  the  swine  breeders 
of  Yolo  county  have  recently  formed  a 
swine  breeders'  asociation,  the  object 
of  which  it  to  fight  hog  cholera.  Those 
present  at  the  first  meeting  agreed  to 
the  following  rules:  To  post  yellow 
signs  in  case  of  contagious  diseases:  to 
not  sell,  or  move  off  from  ranch,  dis- 
eased hogs:  to  keep  new  hogs  under 


The  Record  of 

The  Hinman  Milker 

In  1900,  Ita  flrat  rear,  sold  200 
In  1910,  Ita  secoad  year,  sold  300 
In  1911,  Its  third  year,  sold  «66 
In  1912,  Ita  fourth  year,  aold  900 
In  1013,  Ita  fifth  year,  aold  2400 
IN  MARCH  1914,  SOLD  OVER  1000 


There'a  a  reaaoa. 

Nan-  In  nae  In  19  counties  of 
California 


WRITE  THE  AGENTS 

C.  F.  DAN  I  ELLS  &  SON 

M0DE8T0,  CAL. 


Divide  By  2 


FIGURE  barn-work  costs 
in  wages,  hard  work, 
time,    energy,  tor  on* 
year!    Divide  it  by  two! 
That's  what  happens 
when  you  put  Star  Barn 
Equipment  on  the  job. 
It's  going  to  pay  you  to 
look  this  up    All  it  will 
cost  you  is  the  trouble  of 
writing.  Send  ihiscoupon 
to-day  for  all  the  facts  per- 
taining to  labor-saving 

STAR 

Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  Stanchions 
and  Litter  Carriers 

Star  Barn  Equipment  in  abno- 
lotely  in  a  class  hy  itself  because 
of  patents]  time  and  labor-saving 
features  not  found  elsewhere. 

Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  built  in  Units 
— stalls  grow  with  herds.  Ke^ps  animals  lined 
up  to  gutter  by  new  and  vastly  more  practical 
method  —  Instantly  adjustable  to  nil  cow-slzea 
— more  comfort  for  cows — less  work  for  men. 

Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  are  speed- 
iest, easiest  raising  and  lowering  and  most  dur- 
able labor  savers  on  market.  Proved  hyhundreds 
of  tests.  Roller  Bearing  throughout.  Swing- 
ing Room  clears  barnyard  of  all  obstructions. 

CPpp  Our  instructive  cat- 
1  l\LiLi  alog  explaining  all. 
—  Let  us  send  it. 

Write  your  name  here. 


Name   

Address   

Clip  out  and  send  today 
PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dairy  Outfitter* 
in-*S  Clay  St.,  San  Franclaco 


15  (lays'  quarantine;  to  not  let  sick 
hogs  have  access  to  streams;  to  re- 
quire disinfection  of  shoes  of  persons 
entering  hog  lots:  to  burn  or  bury  car- 
cases of  all  dead  hogs,  and  to  notify 
the  State  Veterinarian  of  any  sickness 
believed  to  be  infectious. 

Reports  from  Manton,  Tehama  coun- 
ty, state  that  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mt.  Lassen  are  dying  at  an  alarming 
rate.  It  is  presumed  that  either  the 
fumes  or  poisoned  water  are  the 
causes.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  also 
said  to  be  dying. 


Reports  from  Imperial  county  state 
that  there  is  an  overabundance  of  al- 
falfa in  that  section  this  year  and 
that  more  dairy  cattle  are  badly  need- 
ed. It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
a  dairy  section  in  the  State  that  has 
a  sufficient  number  of  dairy  cattle  to 
consume  this  year's  bumper  crops  of 
alfalfa.  In  some  ways  the  lessons  of 
this  year  may  prove  valuable  in  fu- 
ture years,  as  it  is  now  being  demon- 
strated that  the  dairy  cow  and  cream 
check  are  far  more  certain  than  the 
price  of  baled  alfalfa  hay. 

County  Live  Stock  Inspector  Frank 
Griffith,  of  Kings  county,  reports  that 
the  live  stock  in  Kings  county  for  the 
past  month  has  been  healthy  and  that 
only  one  case  of  rabies  was  found  dur- 
ing that  time. 


land  Union  Stock  Yards  last  week,  was 
heavy,  with  a  good  many  southern 
steers  in  the  run,  the  native  stuff  be- 


ing of  medium  quality.  Best  grass 
steers  sold  at  $7.10  for  extreme  tops: 
cows,  $5.75  to  $6;  bulls.  $4  to  $4.50, 


The  University  Farm  at  Davis  has 
just  received  a  shipment  of  107  head 
of  beef  cattle  which  weighed  on  an 
average  of  883  pounds.  These  cattle 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  feed- 
ing experiments  as  to  the  value  of 
silage  for  finishing  beef,  and  should 
prove  highly  profitable  to  the  State 
at  large.  The  University  has  also  re- 
cently shipped  from  the  farm  at  Davis 
four  head  of  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs  to  Hawaii.  * 

P.  A.  Kerrigan,  of  Butte  county,  has 
just  sold  50  head  of  Shropshire  bucks 
to  the  J.  Parker  Whitney  estate  in 
Placer  county. 


A  10'a  dividend  has  been  declared 
by  the  Petaluma  co-operative  cream- 
ery. The  directors  state  that  they  are 
well  pleased  with  the  showing  made 
the  first  six  months. 


James  McAllister  writes  from  Chino 
that  he  has  just  sold  the  Bixby  Land 
Co.,  of  Long  Beach,  four  head  of  reg- 
istered Holstein  bull  calves.  These 
bulls  were  all  sired  by  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  which 
Mr.  McAllister  is  using  as  his  herd 
sire,  and  should  greatly  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  Bixby  grade  herds. 


A  large  sheepman  of  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  shipped  2,000  head  of  sheep 
to  San  Francisco  during  the  past 
week. 


E.  J.  Delorey,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Charles  W.  Paine,  who  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 


Prices  on  all  live  stock  sold  at  the 
auction  sale  held  on  the  C.  H.  Baker 
ranch  in  Tulare  county,  last  week, 
were  said  to  have  been  good,  hogs  in 
particular  bringing  good  prices. 


Liquidation  of  cattle,  at  the  Port- 


Nature's  Gift 

to  Dairymen 

A  TRULY  WONDERFUL  FEED 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  pure  shredded  root  of 
the  sugar  beet,  with  only  the  sugar  and  water  extracted; 
dried,  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment  in  one  hour  from  the 
time  the  beets  enter  the  factory.  It  is  clean,  healthful, 
succulent,  and  cannot  ferment  or  sour  if  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  improves  the  health  and  in- 
creases the  flow  of  milk.  It  furnishes  more  succulence 
than  silage,  greater  digestibility,  an  abundance  of  carbo- 
hydrates— and  is  just  what  is  needed  with  alfalfa  to  make 
a  perfectly  balanced  ration. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  uniform  in  color;  never 
blackened  or  burned.  It  is  light  and  bulky;  swells  to 
about  six  times  its  original  bulk  when  moistened.  Cattle 
take  to  it  ravenously. 

Order  a  sack  from  your  feed  dealer  today  and  try  feeding 
it  to  one  cow  whose  milk  record  you  know — and  watch 
results. 

Write  for  booklet — "Profitable  Feeding." 
with  feeding  instructions  and  information. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

607  Central  Building,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lar.cwe's  MOLASSES-Dried  Beet 
Pulp  is  preferred  by  many  feeders  on 
account  of  its  sweetness.  Just  the 
plain  beet  pulp  with  beet  molasses 
dried.  Splendid  for  fattening;  also 
for  horses. 


§T     100  lbs.  ^ 

'•AUHdWll'S 

DRIED  BEET  PUII 


^tlByLirroweMilliniwI 
v    I.os  Angles  Cat  w\ 


Order  From 

^durDealer 
Now 


Important  Sale 

OF 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

THE  CELEBRATED  DAIRY  HERD  OF 
BROWN  &  BRANDON, 

in  Hicks  Valley,  Marin  County,  California,  consisting  of 

330  Ayrshire  COWS 

48  Ayrshire  Yearling  HEIFERS 
100  Ayrshire  Heifer  CALVES 

14  Ayrshire  BULLS 

32  Head  of  HORSES 
400  Tons  of  HAY 

And  all  implements  and  equipment  found  on  an  up-to-date 
Dairy  Ranch.  The  ranch  consists  of  3,300  acres,  but  is  divided 
into  four  separate  places,  each  of  which  has  its  own  house, 
bams,  outbuildings,  and  every  necessary  implement  and  equip- 
ment for  independent  operation  as  a  first-class  dairy  ranch. 

RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS 

For  Terms  and  Particulars  address 

R.  S.  BROWN  W.  E.  CASHMAN 

Box  684  '  or  808  Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 

Petaluma  San  Francisco 


July  18,  1914 
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with  a  fair  demand,  and  prime  light 
veal  calves  at  $7.85  to  $8.  The  mar- 
ket on  hogs  was  strong,  good  swine 
bringing  $8.25  to  $8.30  for  tops,  al- 
though there  was  a  small  run  for  the 
week.  Sheep  receipts  were  small  with 
a  strong  demand  for  top  grades. 
Prices  were  steady,  prime  wethers  sell- 
ing at  $4.75  to  $5,  ewes  $4  to  $4.25, 
medium  ewes  at  $3.25  to  $3.75,  and 
spring  lambs  at  $5.50  to  $6. 


Dispatches  from  Colorado  state  that 
the  Cudahy  interests  have  shipped 
nearly  2,000  head  of  cattle  to  their 
ranch  near  Ordway.  The  report  also 
states  that  this  company  expects  to 
have  the  largest  stock  farm  in  the 
country  for  the  breeding  of  butcher 
cattle. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  Dan 
Wheeler,  the  sheep  breeder  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  has  recently  shipped  50  head 
of  bucks  to  Argentine. 


A  carload  of  hogs  and  two  carloads 
of  cattle  were  shipped  from  Pixley, 
Tulare  county,  last  week  by  the  F. 
D.  Campbell  company. 


The  directors  of  the  Fresno  Dis- 
trict Fair  have  decided  to  lay  out  the 
fair  grounds  at  Fresno  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  grounds  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  have  been 
arranged.  This  will  provide  modern 
structures  for  all  exhibits  and  will  in- 
clude a  modern  dairy  barn. 


Buyers  from  Los  Angeles  recently 
shipped  $10,000  worth  of  cattle  from 
Ducor,  Tulare  county.  This,  as  well 
as  other  large  shipments  from  that 
place  this  year,  are  due  to  the  new 
shipping  corrals  erected  there  this 
year. 


The  Western  Meat  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  recently  started  a  publicity 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
farmers'  attention  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  hogs  grown  in  the 
State.  They  state  in  part  that  $20,- 
000,000  is  sent  out  of  the  State  every 
year  for  pork,  which  could  be  retained 
in  this  State  if  farmers  would  raise 
more  and  better  hogs. 


Recent  figures  gathered  by  the  wa- 
ter superintendent's  office  at  Modesto 
show  that  84.5%  of  the  total  area  un- 
der irrigation  is  planted  to  alfalfa. 
As  most  of  this  is  fed  to  live  stock 
on  ranches  in  that  section,  it  is  not 
strange  that  farmers  there  are  pros- 
perous. 


PURE-BRED  BEEF  HERDS 
NEEDED. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess] 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  dairy 
industry,  made  possible  through  the 
development  of  our  large  alfalfa  areas, 
there  has  been   a   growing  tendency 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BRIEDER9   AND    IMPORTERS  OF 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
M  New  Mo.ttc.mery  Street* 
Saa  KraaoldC*. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 


among  farmers  to  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  establishing  of  pure- 
bred herds  of  beef  cattle.  The  result 
of  this  lack  of  interest  or  attention 
is  that  today  California  is  away  short 
of  well  bred  range  bulls,  and  during 
the  past  few  months  there  have  been 
many  carloads  shipped  into  the  State 
from  the  Middle  Western  sections. 

It  is  commonly  thought,  and  experi- 
ence seems  to  justify  the  contention, 
that  under  the  same  conditions,  on 
high-priced  alfalfa  land,  the  dairy 
cow  of  good  breeding  will  return  a 
larger  net  return  in  a  year's  time  than 
the  beef  cow  of  equally  good  breeding. 

On  the  above  basis,  then,  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  farmers  are  not  at- 
tempting to  raise  beef  cattle,  for  after 
all,  farmers  are  no  different  than  oth- 
ers; they  need  the  money,  and  where 
they  have  big  money  invested  in  al- 
falfa land,  the  dairy  cow  and  hog 
seems  to  be  their  one  best  bet. 

Unfortunately,  however,  all  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  the  State  is  not 
suited  for  the  profitable  growing  of 
alfalfa,  but  many  times  does  produce 
native  forage  plants  in  such  large 
quantities  that  it  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing fine  pasturage  for  beef  animals 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Some- 
times this  land  is  located  in  the  foot- 
hill sections  and  many  times  on  the 
lower  river  lands.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, the  owners  usually  find  it  most 
profitable  to  use  it  as  a  beef  cattle 
pasture  instead  of  using  it  for  dairy 
purposes. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  these  lands 
are  so  situated  that  they  are  ideal  for 
the  establishing  of  pure-bred  herds, 
of  any  of  the  beef  breeds — first,  be- 
cause they  furnish  the  wild  grasses 
which  are  as  nature  provided  the  cow 
should  be  fed,  and  secondly,  because 
they  are  usually  handy  to  shipping 
facilities  and  are  easily  reached  by  the 
buyer. 

To  this  class  of  land-owners,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  more  profitable 
business  could  be  established  than 
that  of  breeding  beef  cattle,  for  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  the  present 
market  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  economic  conditions  such  as 
the  general  scarcity  of  meat  animals 
and  the  increasing  population  will 
make  it  imperative  for  the  range  men 
to  continue  the  use  of  better  bred 
bulls. 

We  recently  heard  one  of  our  larg- 
est Short-horn  breeders  state  that  he 
had  sold  150  head  of  bulls  this  year, 
and  that  he  could  have  sold  more  had 
he  known  where  to  get  them.  These 
bulls  as  well  as  their  mothers  had 
been  raised  on  land  that  is  unsuited 
for  other  kinds  of  farming,  and,  being 
sold  at  the  prevailing  prices  of  this 
year,  netted  the  breeder  a  handsome 
income  on  his  investment. 

With  a  State  the  size  of  California, 
having  so  much  valuable  pasture  lands 
in  connection  with  the  vast  areas  of 
alfalfa  land,  there  seems  to  be  little 
reason  for  the  importation  of  range 
bulls,  which  can  be  grown  far  more 
economically  and  of  equally  as  good 
quality  as  our  friends  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  able  to  do. 

Although  the  dairy  cow  will  likely 
always  be  supreme  on  alfalfa  land,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  beef  cow 
must  of  necessity  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  of  California's  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  man  who  will 
reap  the  richest  rewards  from  the 
breeding  business  will  be  he  who  has 
established  his  name  as  a  reliable 
breeder  at  an  early  date. 


AUCTION 


43— HEAD  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS — 43 

On  the  Cooley  Almond  Ranch,  1  Mile  South  of  Durham,  Butte  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  7  Miles  South  of  Chico.     Buyers  from  a  distance  take  S.  P. 
•  or  VV.  E.  train  to  Durham. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  17,  AT  1  P.  M. 

The  owners  are  closing  out  their  choice  herd  of  Holsteins  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  want  to  devote  their  entire  property  to  orchard,  as  the  land 
is  too  valuable  for  dairying. 

While  these  cows  are  not  registered,  they  are  mostly  pure  bred.  All 
Calves  and  Heifers  are  sired  by  a  Registered  bull  who  will  be  on  the 
ground  to  show  for  himself.    Property  to  be  sold  as  follows: 

13  Holstein  Cows,  aged  3  to  7  years,  and  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  The  cows  have  been  carefully  selected  and  tested  until  they 
are  an  extra  fine  lot  of  producers.  They  all  show  their  breeding.  Some 
of  these  cows  will  produce  when  fresh  9  gallons  of  milk  by  weight.  These 
cows  are  large  boned,  healthy,  and  in  fine  milking  condition.  Several  are 
just  fresh. 

»  Holstein  Heifers  30  months  old,  all  carefully  selected,  will  come  in 
the  last  part  of  August. 

20  Holstein  Heifer  calves,  4  to  14  months  old.  A  choice  lot;  all  selected 
with  care. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull,  7  years  old.  He  is  certainly  a  fine  individual, 
fine  markings  and  will  weigh  2500  pounds  and  well  pedigreed.  This  ani- 
mal is  good  enough  to  head  any  herd  of  cattle  either  registered  or  grade. 
Anyone  looking  for  an  animal  to  improve  their  herd  can  make  no  mistake 
in  this  animal,  as  he  has  been  tried  out  and  found  good,  as  his  heifers  show. 

Purchasers  in  the  market  for  high-class  dairy  stock  without  any  frills 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

1  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milking  Outfit.  Complete  and  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

1  700-|>ound  Hand  or  Power  Separator,  and  all  dairy  equipment. 

Prospective  purchasers  are  invited  to  visit  the  ranch  prior  to  sale  and 
see  these  cows  milked  daily  at  4  p.m. 

Terms  cash  or  approved  note. 

Everything  goes.  Nothing  reserved.  The  highest  bidder  gets  his  choice. 
Correspondence  solicited.    Photos  furnished. 

COOLEY  BROS.,  OWNERS,  Durham,  Cal. 
W.  E.  JINKINS,  Auctioneer. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies,  we  are  offering  for  sale  at 
a  sacrifice  5  Service  Bulls.  Also  a  few  bull  calves,  seven  months 
and  under.   

Price  on  application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  Inc.  DOS  PALOS,  CAL. 

Colony  Farm  Dairy. 


KELSEY  TUBULAR  COOLER 


Special  Prices  on  Milk  Coolers 
and  all  Dairy  Supplies  for  cash. 

Kelsey  Copper  Tubular  Coolers 
are  made  in  all  capacities. 

Efficient — Sanitary — Durable 

GUY  F.  KELSEY  CO.,  ' 
106  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BT  FLOCK  IN  ltll. 
CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR,    SACRAMENTO— Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two  firsts.  It* 

seconds',  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON— 
Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,    IDAHO — Eleven    firsts    and  seconds, 
gweepBtak.es  orer  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champlos 
ewe  first  and  sesond,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  sf 
any  as;*. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
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Founding  a  Purebred  Herd. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

The  great  majority  of  our  purebred 
breeders  are  men  who  have  first  owned 
grade  stock,  and  have  been  brought 
into  the  purebred  ranks,  through  the 
advantages  derived  from  having  own- 
ed one  or  more  purebred  sires,  of  pre- 
potent character. 

Situated  a  few  miles  from  Davis, 
and  the  University  Farm  in  Yolo 
county  is  the  Lucerne  ranch,  owned  by 
W.  Fisk,  who  has  been  dairying  with 
well  bred  grade  Jerseys  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  who  has  only  recently 
gone  into  the  business  of  raising  pure- 
bred stock. 

Like  others  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Fisk  has  gradually  grown  into  the 
purebred  game,  through  having  used 


There  are  67  acres  in  the  ranch, 
which  is  located  along  the  banks  of 
Putah  creek.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
good  alfalfa  land  and  produces  heavily 
of  alfalfa  which  is  the  principal  crop 
grown,  although  a  small  plot  planted 
to  spineless  cactus  is  proving  a  heavy 
yielder  and  may  be  used  as  a  part  of 
the  ration  in  future  years. 

Although  Mr.  Fisk  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  furnish  any  better  build- 
ings or  feed  to  the  registered  herd 
than  he  did  for  the  grade  cattle,  form- 
erly maintained,  he  believes  in  having 
sanitary  and  convenient  dairy  build- 
ings and  with  that  end  in  view  will 
erect  a  modern  barn  and  milk  house, 
made  of  building  tile,  in  the  near 
future. 


Silver  Marquis  107001,  Owned  by  W.  Fisk,  Davis,  Cal. 


registered  bulls  for  a  great  many  years 
and  in  that  way  was  able  to  increase 
the  production  of  his  herd  to  a  great 
extent.  While  the  results  from  a  but- 
ter-fat standpoint  were  entirely  satis- 
factory by  this  system,  the  difference 
in  prices  received  for  the  bull  calves, 
was  seen  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
registered  animal. 

Instead  of  simply  depending  upon 
the  merits  of  the  female  stock,  to  take 
him  to  the  front,  Mr.  Fisk  believed 
that  the  herd  sire  was  the  most  im- 
portant single  thing  in  founding  his 
herd  and  consequently  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  selecting  his  bull. 

Finally  the  bull  Wieland's  Silver 
Marquis,  sired  by  Golden  Marquis  of 
Oakhurst,  and  out  of  Golden  Marquis 
Girlie,  was  purchased.  This  is  a  young 
fellow  as  yet,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  awarded  first  prize  as  a  junior 
yearling  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year,  and  that  he  has  good 
butter  records  back  of  him,  on  both 
sides,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
offspring  will  be  typey  individuals- as 
well  as  good  producers. 

Late  last  year,  after  having  pur- 
chased the  above  bull,  Mr.  Fisk  made  a 
trip  East,  where  he  purchased  about 
30  head  of  registered  Jerseys.  In- 
cluded among  them  was  the  bull 
Nobles  WTarder,  sired  by  Nobles  Boy.  A 
number  of  the  young  females  in  the 
herd  were  sired  by  this  bull  and  have 
every  appearance  of  being  fine  indi- 
viduals. 

This  lot  was  purchased  from  a 
■breeder  in  Missouri  who  was  selling 
out  his  entire  herd,  they  being  the  re- 
sult of  several  years  careful  breeding. 

Numbered  among  this  herd  are 
many  good  individuals  and  a  few  cows 
with  official  tests  back  of  them.  Furth- 
er official  work  will  be  done  next  year 
by  Mr.  Fisk,  his  location  being  especi- 
ally favorable  for  such  work,  as  it  is 
close  to  the  University  Farm,  and  not 
nearly  so  expensive  as  it  would  be  at 
a  greater  distance  away. 


In  order  to  more  evenly  balance  the 
alfalfa  ration  and  to  increase  the  ton- 
nage of  feed  to  the  acre,  a  tile  silo 
will  also  be  built  next  year  and  with 
these  improvements,  together  with  the 
registered  cattle  and  purebred  Duroc 
Jersey  swine,  the  owner  hopes  to  have 
a  breeding  establishment  second  to 
none  in  the  State. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG 
FOAL. 

If  the  mare  foals  in  the  barn,  one 
should  provide  her  with  a  roomy  box 
stall  with  plenty  of  straw.  Within  an 
hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  colt  it 
should  be  standing  and  getting  its 
first  nourishment.  If  it  cannot  stand, 
give  it  help,  as  the  first  milk  is  valu- 
able not  only  as  a  food  but  also  as  a 
natural  purge  which  rids  the  intes- 
tines of  the  meconium. 

It  is  well  to  put  a  wide  bandage 
around  the  body  of  the  colt  and  pro- 
tect the  navel  from  becoming  infected 
from  the  stable.  Some  use  a  dusting 
powder  of  equal  parts  tannic  and  boric 
acid  on  the  naval  before  applying  the 
bandage.  The  navel  should  be  kept 
protected  until  it  becomes  dry. 

If  the  colt  strains  considerably  soon 
after  birth  one  should  relieve  this  suf- 
fering by  warm  water  injections.  If 
the  first  feces  are  very  hard,  a  dose 
of  raw  linseed  oil  will  be  advisable. — 
L.  C.  Barnes,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins. 


SHEEP  WITH  NASAL 
CATARRH. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  nasal  catarrh  in 
sheep;  also  the  cure,  if  there  is  any. — 
H.  C,  Brentwood. 

answer  by  dr.  e.  j.  cbeely,  san  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

Coryza  (acute  nasal  catarrh)  is  due 
to  any  local  or  general  irritant.  If 
the  animal  is  not  sick,  inhalations  of 


Vapo  Cresoline  or  local  applications 
of  saturate  boracic  acid,  several  times 
daily.  It  may  be  caused  sometimes  by 
pasturing  on  alkali  pastures  if  it  is 
general. 


Live  Slock  Directory 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segls,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEIN  BULLS,  from  one  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Herd  headed  by  Hartog 
Pontlac  48823-Rowena  Maid  Mutual 
46304.  Address  Superintendent  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  Whlttler,  CaL 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holsteln  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa, 
CaL 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Fisk,  Davis,  CaL 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
mllk-ralsed  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  Cal. — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holsteln  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


30  HEAD  Imported  registered  Ayrshire 
Dairy  Cattle,  young  healthy  stock, 
cows  now  being  milked,  F.  H. 
Howell,  Pittsburg,  Cal. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holsteln  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steins.  Pontlac  bull  calves.  M. 
Holdridge,  Modesto,  CaL 

REG.  JERSEYS— Herd  established  1868. 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rios,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively. 
Tuberculin  tested.  Llnwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott,  Moorland 
Farm.  Mllpltas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. CaL 


REG.  HOLSTEINS— Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2.  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  — A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
steln cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Box 
58,  Visalia,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for 
sale.  D.  F.  Conant,  R.  6,  Box  64, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


I'.RKEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN CATTLE.  McAlister  &  Son, 
Chino,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale; 
ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn  rover, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


N.    H   LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford.  CaL— 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.    Pure-bred  Hol- 
steln cattle.    Los  Banos,  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  CaL— Reg- 
istered Holsteln  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  3reeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap. 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal. 


HEREFORDS  —  Gay    Lad    6th  head* 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


REG.    POLAND-CHINA   PIGS   for  aula 
from    our    prize-winning    stock — tke 

£^11110  kind.  Both  LARGE  AND 
[EDIUM  TYPE.  Either  sex.  Price 
$12.50  up.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  W.  A.  Youag, 
Lodi,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L  Gtsh, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  CaL 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vate CaL 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWIND 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State. 
$30  p.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.    Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 

lock.  CaL 

REGISTERED  O.  L  C.  SWINE — All 
from  premium  stock.  C.  D.  Conway, 
Lakeport,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  Wll- 
liamsport,  Ohio. 

REG.  DUROC-JERSEYS— Young  stock, 
both  sexes,  for  sale.  R.  H.  Davis, 
P.  O.  Box  465,  Modesto,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for 
sale;  ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS.  The  finest  bacon  hoc 
All  ages  for  sale.  Cottle  &  Hobson 
Co.,  Amsterdam.  CaL 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  Tke 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browa- 
ing.  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWIND 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajo*.  CaL 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M  Henry, 
Farmington. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanling*. 

Llndquist  Bros..  Turlock,  CaL 

CHAS.    GOODMAN,    Breeder   of  Hlgk- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams.  Cal 

REGISTERED  O.  L  C.  SWINB.     C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  CaL 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.    A.  Stowe. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshlres.  Rambouil- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexea. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  CaL  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 

Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambou'llets.    Hanford.  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  Ave 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm.  Napa. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MULES,  broke 
or  unbroke.  Mt.  Diablo  Park.  Phone 
Danville    121,   or   Kearny   3670,  San 

Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle   and   Poland-China  hoga 

Chas.  N.  OdelL  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Paiclnes,  Cal. 


&  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  C06URN  CO  S.F.  SOLE  MFJ& 
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Hogs  on  Potatoes  and  Skim  Milk. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Wm.  Guthrie.] 

Potatoes,  buttermilk  and  registered 
Berkshire  hogs  may  not  be  a  royal 
road  to  wealth,  but  it  is  the  way  Mr. 
J.  T.  Gish,  of  Louis,  Inyo  county,  has 
chosen  to  bring  unto  himself  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Gish  is  one  of  those  men  that 
never  lets  an  opportunity  get  past  him. 
So  a  year  ago  when  one  of  his  friends 
was  forced  to  dispose  of  his  carefully 
selected  herd  of  registered  Berkshires, 
he  bought.  Long  experience  had 
taught  him  that  the  best  was  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

Although  a  raiser  of  hogs  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Gish  says  that  it  is  no  more 
trouble  and  expense  to  grow  registered 
hogs,  pound  for  pound,  than  the  com- 
mon stuff.  The  gains  on  the  former 
are  so  much  greater  that  he  says, 
"even  for  the  market  it  pays  to  breed 
the  best."  At  present  most  all  of  the 
stock  is  sold  for  breeding  purposes. 

Potatoes  have  always  been  one  of 
the  principal  crops  on  this  ranch,  but 
the  price  of  potatoes  is  extremely  low 
some  years,  and  besides  there  are  al- 
ways culls  and  small  ones,  which  off 
20  or  30  acres  will  amount  up  to  a 
good  many  tons  every  year.  This  loss 
took  about  all  the  profit  out  of  the 
business,  so  a  way  was  sought  by 
which  this  waste  could  be  turned  into 
profit. 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  ROMAN  BODY 

am  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  N 


ng, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 

I IIC  Wounds,  Telona. 
Interior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  S^or 

CAUSTIC   BALSAM  has 
no   equal  as 
Liniment. 


Body  r 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorounh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


O  EQUAL 
  A   

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  #120.00  pnid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  3  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADE£> 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEER! 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  Cal> 
fornia  and  adjoining  States.  Write  fo 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  yean 
experience. 

IKOI-S-S  So.  Main  St;.  Loa  Aetrclw 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  non 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
boars  and  can  oflVr  yon  almost  any 
breeding  yon  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  get  bet- 
ter ones. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


Mr.  Gish  has  always  been  a  firm  be- 
liever in  our  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  papers,  and  it  was  from 
these  that  he  got  the  idea  of  feeding 
waste  potatoes  to  hogs.  Experiments 
show  that  four  pounds  of  cooked  po- 
tatoes are  equal  to  one  pound  of  grain 
as  a  hog  feed.  Taking  this  as  a  stand- 
ard, cooked  potatoes  were  worth  $7.50 
a  ton  as  compared  with  shorts  at  $30 
a  ton. 

The  cooking  vat  used  is  of  sheet 
iron,  20  inches  deep,  3%  feet  wide,  and 
8  feet  long  and  holds  1000  pounds  of 
potatoes.  Two  concrete  walls  were 
first  built,  one  under  each  edge,  with 
wagon  tire  irons  crossed  between 
them,  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
from  bending  out  of  shape.  At  one  a 
stand-pipe  was  placed;  at  the  other  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron  acted  as  a  door.  A 
large  wooden  door  on  hinges  covered 
the  vat.  This  also  makes  a  handy 
place  to  scald  hogs.  The  lid  turned 
back  can  be  used  as  a  scraping  plat- 
form. 

To  a  vatful  of  potatoes  three  buckets 
of  water  is  added.  A  layer  of  alfalfa 
leaves  are  thrown  on  top  of  the  po- 
tatoes. When  the  steam  begins  to 
raise  it  causes  the  leaves  to  mat  to- 
gether, thus  practically  sealing  the 
top.  One  armful  of  wood  is  enough 
fuel  to  cook  the  1000  pounds  of  pota- 
toes. After  they  are  cooked,  the  stove 
pipe  is  covered  to  keep  the  air  from 
circulating  underneath  the  vat,  thus 
cooling  the  contents.  Last  winter  in 
the  coldest  weather  it  would  keep 
warm  for  two  days. 

The  buttermilk  is  obtained  from  the 
creamery  at  Bishop,  seven  miles  away, 
and  costs  at  the  creamery  one  cent  a 
gallon.  About  100  gallons  is  received 
daily. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  fed  is  gov- 
erned somewhat  by  the  amount  on 
hand.  This  year  potatoes  were  in 
abundance,  and  consequently  the  hogs 
were  fed  all  that  they  would  eat.  Mr. 
Gish  thinks  that  the  sows  suckling 
little  pigs  should  have  some  grain  as 
well,  so  fed  them  a  little  shorts  mixed 
in  two  gallons  of  buttermilk  twice 
daily  and  one  eight-inch  shovelful  of 
potatoes  twice  daily.  The  rest  of  the 
sows  received  the  potatoes  twice  daily 
and  buttermilk  once  a  day.  The  pigs 
between  two  and  three  months  old  re- 
ceived a  ration  of  1  pint  of  shorts 
and  I1-.,  quarts  of  buttermilk  twice 
daily  and  all  the  potatoes  they  could 
eat.  After  the  potatoes  are  used  up 
grain  will  be  substituted. 

The  hogs  are  allowed  to  pasture  on 
alfalfa  in  summer  and  are  fed  alfalfa 
hay  in  winter. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  believe 
that  the  feeding  of  buttermilk  and 
skim  milk  to  sows  cause  them  to  far- 
row small,  weak  litters.  This  is  true 
when  they  are  given  all  they  can  ch  ink 
of  it  and  no  grain.  However,  when  led 
along  with  grain  or  some  substitute 
for  it  in  small  quantities  we  find  that 
skim  milk  or  butter  milk  have  no 
harmful  effects. 

The  average  litter  of  Mr.  Gish's 
purebred  Berkshires  is  eight.  As  for 
strength  and  vigor,  they  could  not  be 
excelled.  They  make  good  growth,  too. 
The  average  weight  is  400  pounds  at 
one  year  old. 

This  fall  those  who  wish  to  see  for 
themselves  how  buttermilk-fed  hogs 
look  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
as  this  herd  will  be  at  both  the  Ne- 
vada and  California  State  fairs. 


THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  DAIRY  COW 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 


MAY  RILMA 


Gives 


19673  lbs.  milk 


Containing  1073.41  lbs.  butter  fat 


IN  365  DAYS  may  rilma  22761:  a.  r.  1726 

MAKING  HER  THE  CHAMPION  DAIRY  COW  OF  ALL  BREEDS 

Write  for  the  story  of  this  cow's  work  and  receive  with  it 
general  literature  about  the  breed 


AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


Box  RP       Peterboro,  N.  H. 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 


For  Prices  See  or  Write 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 


•Hillcrest  Lai" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  MIX 


Short = Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  u 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


60  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER. 

This  Is  tka  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi- 
official tests  to  date,  In  our  herd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  It  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  In 

your  herd,  bred  In  lines  that  are  produc- 
ing these  results?  It  will  mean  Increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  In 
the  herd.  He  will  produce  the  kind  »f 
stock  that  are  In  greatest  demand  at 
high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  and 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY  are  essential  In 
the  choice  of  a  herd  bull.  These  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your 
inquiries  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  «  SONS  CORPORATION. 
Holsteln-Frleslaa  Cattle.      Woodland,  Cal. 


The  organizers  of  the  Hog  Raisers' 
Association  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
state  that  they  are  highly  pleased  with 


the  results  so  far  achieved  by  that 
association  in  its  endeavor  to  stamp 
out  all  cholera  in  the  county. 
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Caring  for  Poultry  in  July. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific:  Rural  Press 
Susan  Swaysoood.] 

It  is  not  generally  conceded  that 
hens,  and  poultry  in  general,  require 
especial  care  in  July  that  they  don't 
receive  in  other  months.  But  there 
are  a  few  pointers  that  Pacific  Coast 
poultrymen  need  to  bear  in  mind,  if 
they  want  to  be  in  at  the  winter  egg 
harvest. 

The  Molt. — The  most  important  of 
these  is  to  get  the  hens  started  to  molt. 
As  the  hot  weather  in  the  East  has 
tended  towards  raising  the  price  of 
eggs  here,  there  will  be  a  temptation 
to  keep  all  the  hens  laying  that  is  pos- 
sible and  that  will  be  a  mistake.  The 
hens  should  be  culled  close,  in  early 
July,  all  that  are  too  old  to  keep  for 
profit  and  all  that  are  not  up  to  the 
knocker  in  laying  should  be  put  in  a 
yard  by  themselves  and  fed  some  good 
fattening  feed.  This  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  out  all  there  is  in  them 
in  eggs  and  put  on  flesh  at  the  same 
time  so  that  when  put  on  the  market 
there  is  something  to  eat  besides 
bones. 

Then  separate  the  layers  that  are  to 
be  carried  over,  according  to  age,  and 
put  them  on  a  light  diet  for  a  few 
days.  Feed  about  half  of  one  regular 
feed  a  day  and  let  that  be  in  the  even- 
ing. Keep  back  all  green  feed  for 
three  or  four  days,  then  commence  to 
increase  the  feed  and  feed  every  meal 
as  usual  and  as  much  more  green  feed 
as  you  can  get.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  sprout  barley  and  feed  the  sprouted 
barley  with  good  long  sprouts,  give 
grain  and  all,  just  in  the  matted  con- 
dition it' comes  from  sprouting.  The 
barley  is  a  great  help  towards  mak- 
ing the  old  feathers  drop,  and  coming 
after  the  fast,  it  is  more  effective  than 
when  fed  without  the  fast.  And  bar- 
ley when  malted  has  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  protein;  the  sprouting  pro- 
cess is  not  exactly  malting,  but  it  goes 
through  the  most  important  change, 
that  of  turning  the  grain  into  a  kind 
of  milk. 

Any  food  that  has  a  high  protein 
with  a  small  amount  of  tough  fibre  is 
good  for  molting  hens.  But  just  at 
this  time  the  hen's  system  is  taxed 
more  than  at  any  other  period  so  it 
is  wise  to  save  the  extra  work  of  di- 
gesting a  lot  of  tough  fibre  that  has 
no  nutriment  or  use  other  than  bulk. 

Wheat  bran  contains  more  fibre  than 
middlings,  so  this  is  the  time  to  re- 
verse the  general  rule  by  feeding  rath- 
er more  of  good  middlings  than  we  do 
of  bran.  But  the  great  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  hens  need  variety,  dur- 
ing this  period,  more  than  at  any 
other  time.  Plenty  of  mineral  mat- 
ter is  also  needed,  and  this  is  more 
easily  obtained  from  the  green  feeds 
and  animal  products,  such  as  beef 
scrap,  ground  raw  bone,  fish  meat  meal 
and  all  forms  of  animal  foods  that  are 
easily  digested. 

Good  sharp  grit,  oyster  shell  and 
charcoal  should  be  provided  so  that 
the  hens  can  help  themselves  to  what 
they  want. 

In  grain  feeds,  oats  that  have  been 
sprouted  or  soaked  may  form  a  part 
of  a  meal  once  a  day.  Wheat,  Egyp- 
tian corn  and  the  sprouted  barley 
makes  a  variety.  Sunflower  seed  can 
be  given  once  a  day  in  small  quanti- 
ties as  they  are  valuable  for  the  oil 
in  them,  but  on  this  coast  we  must 
rely  chiefly  on  wheat  and  barley. 

In    animal    foods,    cracklings  are 


about  as  easily  digested  as  anything, 
and  when  they  can  be  bought  at  three 
cents  a  pound  are  really  better  than 
beef  scrap  that  we  do  not  know  the 
composition  of. 

Separating  the  Young  Stock.— All 
the  early  hatched  chickens  should  be 
separated  now  as  it  does  not  pay  to 
feed  a  lot  of  worthless  cockerels.  And 
it  pays  less  to  have  them  running 
with  the  pullets,  eating  all  the  best 
of  the  feed  and  jostling  and  annoying 
the  pullets  at  every  turn.  Better  turn 
them  into  a  yard  by  themslves,  then 
go  over  them  culling  out  all  that  are 
of  no  account  as  breeders.  In  the 
heavy  breeds  they  bring  a  good  price 
as  there  is  meat  enough  on  them  to 
please  customers. 

If  you  have  good  stock,  look  them 
over  very  carefully  for  defects  then 
cull  them  according.  All  side  sprigs 
are  only  fit  for  table  use,  all  rocks, 
having  too  many  black  feathers,  too 
many  spots  on  legs  or  stubs,  or  any 
color  but  clear  yellow,  should  grace 
the  table.  It  looks  hard  to  do  it  some- 
times when  one  has  a  promising  bird 
except  for  just  one  little  defect,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  to  breed  up,  and  away 
from  defects.  The  way  to  perpetuate 
them  is  to  keep  breeding  from  them 
and  the  only  sane  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  fatten  such  specimens  for 
the  table  and  see  that  they  reach  it. 

Don't  ever  sell  a  cull  as  a  breeder, 
even  if  you  can  get  more  for  it  than 
you  would  for  market,  it  is  sure  to 
rebound  to  your  discredit  some  time. 

The  man  who  buys  your  cull  bird 
for  crossing,  may  be  entirely  honest, 
but  when  his  friends  ask  him  who  he 
got  the  rooster  from  he  gives  your 
name  and  address.  If  his  friend  hap- 
pens to  know  good  stock  when  he  sees 
it.  he  sizes  it  up  this  way  "if  thats  the 
kind  of  stock  that  breeder  sells  I  don't 
want  any  of  it,"  and  he  does  not  either. 
You  see  the  man  who  buys  the  cull 
does  not  advertise  the  fact  that  he 
bought  a  cull.  Oh,  no;  he  bought  his 
male  from  you,  that  gives  him  stand- 
ing, and  if  he  can  sell  that  bird  at  a 
profit  he  can  come  to  you  for  another 
cull. 

Another  Thing  to  do  in  July. — 
July  is  really  a  hard  month  on  poul- 
try so  we  want  to  help  them  out  all 
we  can  and  should  see  that  every 
yard  has  some  sort  of  shade,  for  the 
hours  when  the  sun  is  strong.  As  I 
have  often  told  you,  the  ever  present 
gunny  sack  can  be  utilized  in  dozens 
of  ways  to  make  a  cool  shady  spot 
for  the  chicks  to  rest  in  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  If  you  have  nothing 
else  and  are  pressed  for  time,  just 
drive  a  few  sticks  in  the  ground  and 
tack  a  few  gunny  sacks  over  that  have 
been  opened  down  one  side  and  bot- 
tom. If  you  have  a  packing  needle, 
sew  several  of  these  single  burlap 
sacks  together  and  then  tack  on  to 
the  sticks  or  almost  anything. 

Throw  a  few  buckets  of  water  on 
the  ground  in  the  evning  and  it  makes 
a  cool  spot  where  the  chickens  will 
show  their  gratitude  by  meeting  in 
force.  All  these  little  things  don't 
amount  to  many  minutes  labor,  but 
they  add  hours  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poultry. 


WHAT  WE  WASTE  IN  EGGS. 


One  of  the  most  popular  words  of 
the  present  age  is  efficiency.  Econ- 
omic conditions  have     forced   us  to 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for  one 
year,  2%c  per  word. 

FINE,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS.  Get 
them  now  and  have  fowls  and  etrgs 
for  winter.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Black  Minorca  July  $11.00,  August 
$12.00  per  hundred.  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns  July  $9.00,  August 
$10.00  per  hundred.  Free  circular. 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— -White  Rock, 
Black  Minorca,  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  All  high-class  stock. 
Send  for  booklet  of  prices.  Mahajo 
Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  Tor  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August.  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY. 
Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
Ings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility.  $2  per  15; 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  G.  Suits,  378  Bandlnl  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  per 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B 
Tupper,  Ceres. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.)  

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  Is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  It. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  Frenck, 
545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  

LUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 

THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  oi 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept.  26.  San  Francisco. 


RID  YOUR  CHICKENS  OF 
LICE  and  MITES 


BY  USING 


KILLAMITE 

25c— 50o— $1.00  Postpaid 

WEST  COAST 
SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything you  need   for  stock  and 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  A  CO., 
10O«  J.  St.  Sacrament*. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

In  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  In 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COTJLSON  <  <>..  Petaluma,  Cal. 


An  Adequate 

and 

Dependable 
Water  Supply 

is  Essential 

FOR 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 


Be  Insured 
Against 
Crop  Failures 


sdlSE> 


The 
LAYNE 
&  BOWLER 
PUMP 

— is  an  absolute 
protection.  You 
can  rely  upon 
it  at  all  times 
to  work  per- 
fectly and  to 
give  efficient 
service.  It's  the 
pump  that's 
highly  recom- 
mended  by 
leading  water 
engineers  and 
up-to-date  irri- 
gators. 

Built  to  stand 
constant  wear, 
to  work  under 
the  most  ad- 
verse condi- 
tions, to  pro- 
duce the  maxi- 
mum well  ca- 
pacity at  the 
least  cost.  Built 
in  many  sizes 
to  meet  differ- 
ent well  re- 
quirements. No 
pit.  No  valves, 
rods,  plungers, 
etc.  Absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Let  us  solve 
your  pumping 
problems. 


Every 
Irrigator 
nhould  have 

0  n  r  free 
CataloK  No. 
25.  which 
glvea  valu- 
able infor- 
mation about 

1  r  r  I  Ration. 
Alao  t  e  1  1  a 
about  the 
Layne  steel 
pit  and  well 
a  c  r  e  e  n  a, 

.j.  \\  hi  eh  are 

In  great 
demand. 


Lavne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

000-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS   ANGELES,  CAL. 
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be  more  careful  of  what  we  waste, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  manufac- 
turing establishments.  They  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  do  away  with  the 
waste  in  little  things,  items  that  seem 
insignificant  in  themselves,  but  which 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Lately  this  move- 
ment has  spread  to  the  farm  and  farm- 
ers are  becoming  enthusiastic  disci- 
ples of  this  gospel  of  efficiency.  Dr. 
M.  E.  Pennington  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  one  way  in  which  the  farm- 
er can  watch  the  small  leaks  in  the 
matter  of  eggs.  According  to  care- 
ful estimates  about  ten  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  produced  fail  to  reach  the 
consumer.  This  means  an  annual  loss 
of  fifty  million  dollars.  Part  of  this 
is  due  to  carelessness  in  handling  and 
part  to  carelessness  in  the  matter  of 
gathering  the  eggs.  Even  after  the 
eggs  get  to  market,  they  deteriorate  a 
great  deal  before  they  are  consumed. 
But  think  of  what  fifty  million  dollars 
would  do  if  applied  to  rural  education, 
to  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  or  to  any  one  of  a  number 
of  other  things  of  which  the  farmer 
stands  in  need,  today.  How  much 
of  this  fifty  million  do  you  contribute? 
Do  you  contribute  as  much  towards 
the  support  of  the  country  church  as 
you  do  to  this  fund? 


MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Each  case  of  eggs  is  stamped  with 
the  date  they  are  gathered  at  the 
Owens  Valley  Poultry  Co.'s  ranch; 
and  all  are  shipped  to  Tonopah  and 
other  Nevada  points.  There  are  8800 
White  Leghorn  layers,  4500  of  which 
are  pullets,  the  rest  being  2  and  3 
years  old.   They  average  180  eggs  each 


yi.ee 

Qoffee 

A 


Direct  from  Importer  to  Consumer. 

A-C-C  COFFEE 

Purity — Rieh  Flavor — Strength 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

delivered  postpaid  to  any  address  within 
150  miles  of  San  Francisco,  or  91.10 
delivered  within  600  miles. 

1  pound  air-tight  tin,  40c  postpaid 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  We 
sell  you  direct  and  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post. 

A-C-C  TEA 

Dalmor    Blend — The   choicest    tea  the 

world  produces   75c  per  lb. 

London     Blend — A     delicious  English 

Breakfast   tea   50c  per  lb. 

Sa-Sa-Ma — Pure  uncolored  natural  leaf 

Japan  tea   60c  per  lb. 

Packed  only  in  1-lb.  air-tight  tins. 

We  Pay  Postage. 

The  Anglo-Ceylon  Company 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


You  Need  Paint? 


Buy  at  Dealer's  Prices. 

A  30-day  offer  to  sell  our  ready- 
to-use  House  and  Barn  paints  direct 
to  the  consumer. 

Save  the  Dealer's  Profit. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

C  ROMAN  COMPANY 

Factory:  178  Jessie  St., 

Richmond,  Cal.  San  Francisco. 


per  year,  according  to  Mr.  Eaton  who 
runs  the  ranch. 


ABOUT  FEATHERS. 

Goose  feathers  being  more  oily  are 
apt  to  sooner  turn  rancid  than  chicken 
feathers.  It  is  best  to  wash  them  well 
in  hot  water,  using  plenty  of  soap  and 
a  cupful  of  ammonia  to  a  barrel  of 
water.    Then  rinse  and  dry.  • 

White  duck  feathers  sell  at  about 
37  to  39  cents  per  pound,  colored  ones 
about  17  to  23  cents. 

About  ten  ducks  are  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  feathers. 

The  goose  feathers  are  treated  gen- 
erally in  this  manner:  After  being 
spread  in  some  clean,  dry,  airy  place, 
they  should  be  turned  over  with  a 
fork  every  few  days  until  thoroughly 
dried.  If  placed  in  bags  and  well 
steamed  they  are  more  valuable,  as 
the  steam  has  a  tendency  to  purify 
them,  removing  much  of  the  oily  odor 
they  naturally  have. 

It  requires  about  four  geese  to  make 
a  pound  of  feathers. 

It  is  said  that  between  five  and  six 
million  pounds  of  feathers  are  annu- 
ally imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  average  life  of  feathers  in  pil- 
lows is  said  to  be  about  20  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  poultry  feathers  exceeds 
15,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  "feather  foundries"  ten 
pounds  of  filth  and  dirt  are  removed 
from  every  100  pounds  of  feathers. 

Five  averaged-sized  fowls  will  yield 
a  pound  of  feathers. 

Goose  feathers  range  from  60  cents 
a  pound  for  white  to  50  cents  for 
mixed. 

The  best  time  to  market  turkey 
feathers  is  late  in  the  fall,  during  the 
winter  and  early  in  spring. 

Dry-picked  turkey  feathers  com- 
mand a  better  price  in  the  market 
than  scalded  ones. 


THE  WONDERFUL  EGG. 


The  average  length  of  a  hen's  egg 
is  2.27  inches,  its  diameter,  at  the 
broad  end,  is  1.72  inches  and  its  aver- 
age weight  is  about  one-eighth  of  a 
pound. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  yolk  or  a 
soft-boiled  egg  is  a  good  substitute  for 
cream  in  coffee. 

Raw  eggs  are  also  used  as  a  tonic, 
and  especially  recommended  for  weak, 
nervous  women. 

The  white,  beaten  to  a  froth,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rosewater,  is 
said  to  be  excellent  for  inflamed  eyes 
or  eyelids. 

The  skin  of  a  boiled  egg,  moistened 
and  applied  to  a  boil,  it  is  said  will 
in  a  few  minutes  draw  off  the  matter 
and  relieve  the  soreness. 

Poultry  says  that  the  egg  of  the 
turkey  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the 
hen,  and  that  the  goose  is  preferable 
to  either  for  all  culinary  purposes. 
Ducks'  eggs  have  a  rich  flavor,  but  are 
not  as  desirable  to  eat  alone.  They 
are,  however,  as  good  for  all  purposes 
of  cookery. 


VALUE  OF  LINSEED  MEAL. 

Linseed  meal  contains  30.9  per  cent 
protein  and  3  per  cent  fat,  making  it 
both  a  cheap  and  a  nutritious  ingred- 
ient for  a  poultry  mash.  It  is  especi- 
ally valuable  in  the  fall  or  during  the 
molting  period. 

Linseed  meal  is  the  residue  left 
after  flaxseed  has  been  crushed  and 
subjected  to  extreme  pressure  to  re- 


move the  well-known  linseed  or  paint- 
ers' oil.  The  cake  that  is  left  is 
ground  to  fine  meal,  and,  containing 
some  oil  and  being  rich  in  nitrogen- 
ous elements,  it  forms  a  rich  and 
healthful  food  for  poultry. 

Fed  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it  acts 
as  a  bracing  tonic,  largely  assisting 
the  dropping  of  old  feathers  and  grow- 
ing the  new.  Its  analysis  comes  near 
that  of  meat. 

Being  of  a  very  fattening  nature,  it 
must  not  be  fed  too  strongly.  An  over 
amount  is  apt  to  bring  on  cases  of 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  especially  to 
young  stock,  while  properly  fed  it 
will  regulate  the  bowels  and  keep  the 
stock  in  a  healthful  condition. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  a  good  allowance  for  a 
hen,  others  say  a  quart  of  linseed  is 
sufficient  quantity  to  mix  with  a  half 
a  bushel  of  meal  and  bran,  and  some 
others  recommend  it  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  to  ten — that  is,  one 
part  linseed  to  ten  parts  mixture  of 
cornmeal,  wheat,  bran  and  ground  oats. 
The  writer  has  obtained  best  results 
by  feeding  it  in  proportion  of  five 
pounds  to  100  pounds  of  ground  grain 
and  meat  (the  meat  part  being  15  per 
cent).  This  is  given  daily  the  year 
round  as  a  morning  mash. 


The  archbishop  had  preached  a  fine 
sermon  on  "Married  Life  and  Its 
Duties."  Coming  out  of  the  church 
two  old  Irishwomen  were  heard  com- 
menting on  the  address. 

"It's  a  fine  sermon  his  reverence 
would  be  after  giving  us,"  said  one  to 
the  other. 

"It  is  indeed,"  was  the  quick  reply, 
"and  I  wish  I  knew  as  little  about  the 
matter  as  he  does." 


"I  think,  father,  that  you  do  Arthur 
a  great  injustice  when  you  say  that 
he  is  penurious." 

Precocious  Brother:  "What's  penur- 
ious, father?" 

Father:  "Why,  penurious  means 
close." 

Precocious  Brother:  "Then  you're 
right.  That  young  man  is  awfully 
penurious  when  he  comes  to  see  sis!" 


The  head  of  a  certain  well-known 
family  was  recently  approached  by  his 
son,  just  nearing  his  majority. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  you  concerning  my  future. 
I  have  decided  to  become  an  artist. 
Have  you  any  objections?" 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head  re- 
flectively and  replied:  — 

"Well,  no,  my  son — provided,  of 
course,  you  don't  draw  on  me." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  26c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

FOR  SALE — Genuine  Burbank  Spine- 
less Cactus  cuttings,  raised  at  Marys- 
ville,  from  slabs  purchased  of  Burbank. 
Can  furnish  forage  and  fruiting  varie- 
ties at  $15  per  100  slabs.  Send  your 
orders  to  DARROW  -  WINCHESTER 
COMPANY,  1605  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


SPINELESS  CACTUS — Six  fruiting 
and  six  forage  varieties  (12  plants)  foi 
$5.  All  Burbank  productions,  Intro 
duced  1911-1912.  Special  prices  on  lot* 
of  100  to  1000  slabs.  J.  T.  GREEN,  Boi 
63,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  —  Seedlings,  3  to  8  ft 
60c  to  $1.  Budded  trees,  $3.  All  field 
grown.  Discount  on  quantities.  Mag- 
nolia Nursery.  Whlttler. 


Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
8c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


LANDS  FOR  RENT. 
Party  owning  tract  of  140  acres  of 
river  land  in  northern  .  San  Joaquin 
county,  California,  upon  which  is  lo- 
cated an  electric  pumping  plant  capa- 
ble of  irrigating  this  area  of  land 
every  six  days  with  river  water,  will 
grade  and  check  the  same  in  long 
checks  100  feet  wide  for  any  tenant 
desirous  of  renting  and  paying  cash 
or  secured  rent,  for  raising  corn,  beans, 
potatoes,  onions  or  garden  truck.  Par- 
ties answering  state  references,  rent 
offeied  and  terms  desired.  Address 
Marion  De  Vries,  Lodi,  Cal. 


VICTORIA  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  Inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


FOR  SALE,  BY  OWNER— 22%  acres; 
20  acres  in  alfalfa,  1  acre  family  or- 
chard. Irrigated  by  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pump.  Small  house;  one 
mile  from  S.  P.  depot.  $250  per  acre; 
half  cash,  balance  in  five  years  at  7%. 
G.  S.  Strickland,  Fairmead  P.  O.,  Cal. 


BEST  SEED  RICE  FARM  in  Butte 
county.  In  crop.  Independent,  suffi- 
cient water  system.  Can  be  had  for 
less  than  half  its  value.  Sale  being 
forced.  No  bigger  bargain  in  this  State. 
Box  218,  Biggs,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
in  land  and  mortgages;  investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


8-ACRE  RANCH;  4  acres  young 
prunes,  50  chicken  houses;  Ideal  situa- 
tion; good  house  and  outbuildings; 
$6000.     F.  PETRAY,  Healdsburg. 


WANTED.  • 


POULTRY  OR  FRUIT — Young  man, 
single,  age  26,  desires,  by  September 
1st,  responsible  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm.  Agricultural  College 
training.  Ten  years  experience.  Would 
consider  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  fruit  business  if  work  for 
winter  is  guaranteed.  References  fur- 
nished. State  wages.  Geo.  Monteith, 
Box  135,  Clint,  Texas. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrenc*. 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — To  rent  Davis  disc  plow, 
ten  26-in.  discs.  Address  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For  Rent — To  experienced  dairyman, 
fine  farm  on  Feather  river  in  Yuba 
county,  California.  100  acres  irrigated 
alfalfa,  20  acres  unirrigated  alfalfa, 
100  acres  grain,  corn  and  bean  land. 
Will  rent  alfalfa  land  alone  if  desired 
or  will  plant  all  to  alfalfa.  Refer- 
ences required.  Address  "B,"  P.  O. 
Box  427,  Marysville,  Cal. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makei 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 

IN  THE- FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er  requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  information,  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Shetland  Ponies — Buy  one  for  your 
children.  E.  H.  Yocum  &  Sons,  Bel- 
lota,  Cal. 


BEES 


We  offer  200  colonies  bees  and  fix- 
tures with  or  without  5  acres  land 
suitable  for  berries,  poultry,  etc.  Cash 
or  easy  terms  of  payment.  Will  lease 
for  several  years  with  privilege  to  buy 
if  satisfied.  Particulars  on  request. 
Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12,  Nordhoff, 
Cal. 


OAKDALE  IRRIGATED  ACRES 

Why  not  sell  your  high-priced  land 
and  buy  finest  irrigated  lands  In  Stan- 
islaus County  on  ten  years  time.  20- 
ACRE  TRACTS,  $350  DOWN,  $350 
YEARLY.  Ideal  for  garden  truck,  al- 
falfa, fruit,  dairying,  chickens,  ample 
water  to  high  point  each  tract.  Only  2 
miles  City  Oakdale,  with  3  railroads, 
canneries,  creamery,  markets,  high 
school,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  good 
roads,  splendid  climate.  Success  and 
Increased  value  assured.  Every  buyer 
satisfied  and  making  good.  Circulars 
free. 

C.  H.  LEHMAN, 
Marsh-Strong  Bdg„  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Planning  Meals. 

Mabel  Miskimen  in  a  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Ohio  State  University 
gives  the  following  good  advice  on  the 
value  of  planning  meals  in  advance: 

"Planning  meals  from  one  to  three 
days  or  even  a  week  in  advance  not 
only  relieves  the  strain  often  experi- 
enced when  friends  drop  in  unexpec- 
edly  at  meal  time,  but  also  insures 
more  wholesome  and  satisfactory  food 
for  the  family.  With  a  systematic 
daily  outline,  more  economy  can  be 
practiced  in  time,  labor,  purchase  and 
use  of  material  at  hand,  and  greater 
satisfaction  secured  than  when  care- 
less methods  are  used.  The  purchas- 
ing is  made  much  simpler  and  better 
values  are  secured  for  the  money  when 
we  get  a  clear  idea  of  our  needs  before 
starting  for  the  grocery  or  market.  If 
a  housewife  gives  no  thought  to  what 
she  will  order  until  she  reaches  the 
store,  she  is  apt  to  order  the  first 
thing  that  enters  her  mind,  the  only 
consideration  being  the  ease  and  quick- 
ness with  which  that  particular  food 
may  be  prepared. 

We  so  often  do  not  realize  that  our 
cheapest  foods,  such  as  cheap  cuts  of 
meat,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cereals,  etc.,  are  just  as  wholesome  and 
nutritious  and  often  have  a  greater 
nutritive  value  than  the  more  expen- 
sive foods,  and  that  their  use  helps 
greatly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  meals. 
There  is  more  art  in  preparing  the 
cheaper  foods  to  make  them  attractive 
and  palatable  than  those  more  quickly 
made  ready  for  the  table. 

We  probably  can  see  no  economy  of 
time  in  planning  meals  ahead  if  it 
leads  to  the  use  of  foods  which  require 
more  trouble  in  preparation,  but,  when 
we  consider  the  palatable  results,  the 
wider  variety  possible  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cheaper  foods,  and  the  feeling 
of  comfort  which  comes  from  having 
a  clearly  defined  program,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  econ- 
omy in  time,  labor  and  health  as  well. 

By  a  careful  study  and  comparison 
of  the  quality  of  foods  and  market 
prices,  we  are  enabled  to  select  more 
advantageously  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  prices.  First  of  all,  we 
want  to  know  what  our  needs  really 
are.  Our  wants  are  usually  things  we 
can  get  along  without  if  we  are  study- 
ing economical  buying.  We  must 
know  the  cost  of  our  food  and  whether 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  eatables 
comes  without  our  income.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  money  spent 
for  food  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  income  and  to  the  amount  spent 
for  other  things,  such  as  clothing  and 
shelter.  A  knowledge  of  nutritious 
cheaper  substitutes  for  high  priced 
foods,  especially  meats,  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  practice  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  food  for  our  families.  Buy- 
ing in  wholesale  quantities  when  prices 
are  moderate  saves  money,  time  and 
annoyance. 

Non-perishable  foods  may  be  bought 
in  quantity  provided  we  have  a  good 
store  room.  Sugar,  flour,  canned 
goods,  spices,  soap,  vegetables,  such  as 
potatoes,  and  many  other  supplies 
may  be  bought  in  quantity.  With  a 
well  stocked  reserve  shelf,  no  house- 
wife needs  to  dread  the  appearance  of 
the  unexpected  guest. 

By  planning  the  meals,  left  over 
material  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage. No  matter  how  much  we  enjoy 
certain  articles  of  food,  we  do  not  care 


to  have  them  reappear  several  times  in 
the  same  form.  With  a  little  plan- 
ning and  forethought,  dishes  can  be 
made  over  with  but  little  expense  and 
be  just  as  palatable,  and  sometimes 
more  so,  than  at  the  first  serving.  No 
food  is  economical,  no  matter  how  in- 
expensive, if  it  is  not  attracttve 
enough  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  or 
if  it  is  not  prepared  so  as  to  be  pala- 
table and  digestible. 

The  food  probl'em  should  be  an  in- 
teresting one  to  the  housewife.  She 
ought  to  know  whether  or  not  her 
family  is  getting  the  right  kind  and 
amount  of  nourishing  food.  Each  of 
our  foods  contains  some  of  the  nu- 
trients required  by  the  body  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair  and  to  keep  it  work- 
ing, but  it  is  only  through  the  careful 
combination  of  these  foods  that  we  are 
able  to  provide  the  nutrients  in  the 
amounts  needed.  No  none  food  con- 
tains the  substances  in  the  right  pro- 
portion to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
adult  body.  To  provide  these,  we  must 
have  a  combination  of  several  foods. 

A  meal  consisting  mostly  of  starchy 
foods,  such  as  cereals,  starchy  vege- 
tables, bread,  pastry  and  cake,  is  inad- 
equate. So  also  is  one  containing  eggs, 
meat  and  cheese  with  but  little  other 
material  or  one  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  fat  with  small  amounts  of  the 
other  nutrients.  Foods  cannot  always 
be  combined  accidently  in  proper  pro- 
portions nor  can  we  follow  strictly 
any  definite  standards  of  diet.  A  famil- 
iarity with  food  values  and  a  consi- 
deration in  a  general  way  of  dietary 
standards  in  their  relation  to  the  needs 
of  each  member  of  the  family,  their  oc- 
cupations, ages,  sizes  and  personal  pe- 
culiarities is  necessary  before  we  can 
plan  well  and  secure  the  proper  com- 
bination of  foods  in  our  meals. 


Cooking  Recipes. 


a  piece  of  dough  a  little  large  than  a 
quart  bowl  and  knead  in  almost  a 
pound  of  stoned  dates,  then  let  it  rise 
and  bake  just  like  the  rest  of  the 
bread.  The  molasses  dates  are  better 
for  this  bread  and  be  sure  to  have  the 
dates  in  large  pieces.  Spread  the 
slices  of  the  bread  with  plenty  of  sweet 
butter  and  it  is  very  good  indeed  for 
luncheon  or  tea;  indeed,  children  con- 
sider it  a  little  extra  and  prefer  it  to 
cake.  It  is  certainly  much  better  for 
them. 

Ginger  Cake — One  and  a  half  pounds 
flour,  one  pound  molasses,  one-quarter 
pound  butter,  one-fourth  pound  brown 
sugar,  one  ounce  ginger,  one-half 
ounce  spice,  one  nutmeg  grated,  three 
eggs,  a  little  lemon  peel,  and  one 
pound  seeded  raisins.  Mix  the  flour, 
sugar,  ginger  and  spices  together. 
Warm  the  butter  and  molasses  and  add 
to  the  other  ingredients.  Dissolve  one 
teaspoon  soda  in  a  small  half  cup 
of  warm  milk,  to  which  add  the  eggs 
well  beaten,  mix  all  thoroughly,  pour 
into  a  buttered  cake  tin  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Sift  a  pint 
of  flour  together  with  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  baking-powder  and  salt.  Rub 
in  an  ounce  of  butter,  add  enough  milk 
for  a  stiff  dough,  and  bake  In  a  greas- 
ed pan  for  twenty  minutes.  Spilt  In 
halves,  butter  and  place  one  half  on  a 
platter.  Cover  with  strawberries  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  put  other  half 
on,  repeat  the  berries  and  sugar,  and 
cover  writh  whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Gelatin. — Cap  and  crush 
one  quart  of  clean  berries,  and  cover 
with  half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Let  stand 
for  an  hour  and  then  press  out  the 
juice.  Soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
granulated  gelatin  in  half  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  for  two  minutes.  Dissolve 
in  a  cupful  of  boiling  water.  There 
should  be  about  two  cupfuls  of  straw- 


berry-juice. When  the  gelatin  is  dis- 
solved, add  this  strawberry  flavoring 
and  whip  with  an  egg-beater  till  It  be- 
gins to  thicken.  Meantime,  have  ready- 
one  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Fold  this 
into  the  jellying  mixture.  Line  the 
bottoms  of  the  jelly  molds  with  halves 
of  fresh  strawberries,  pour  in  the  gela- 
tin, and  set  away  to  chill.  Serve  with 
plain  or  whipped  cream. 

Stuffed  Cherry  Salad. — After  remov- 
ing the  pits  from  cherries  with  a 
cherry-seeder,  stuff  with  pecan  meats, 
walnuts,  or  filberts,  or  with  cheese. 
Arrange  on  individual  dishes  on  endive 
or  romaine  leaves,  and  serve  with 
French  dressing.  If  nuts  are  used,  a 
Roquefort  dressing  is  excellent — 
French  dressing  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  crumbed  Roquefort  added. 


Sleep  With  Eyes  Open. 

Most  people  sleep  on  their  sides, 
with  the  knees  drawn  up. 

Elephants  always,  and  horses  com- 
monly, sleep  standing  up. 

Birds  with  the  exception  of  the  owls 
and  the  laughing  parrots  of  India, 
sleep  with  their  heads  turned  tailward 
over  the  back  and  the  beak  thrust 
among  the  feathers  between  the  wing 
and  body. 

Storks,  gulls,  and  other  long-legged 
birds  sleep  standing  on  one  leg. 

Ducks  sleep  on  open  water.  To 
avoid  drifting  shoreward,  they  keep 
paddling  with  one  foot,  thus  making 
them  move  in  a  circle. 

Foxes  and  wolves  sleep  curled  up, 
their  noses  and  the  soles  of  their  feet 
close  together. 

Hares,  snakes,  and  fish  sleep  with 
their  eyes  wide  open. 

Owls,  in  addition  to  their  eyelids, 
have  a  screen,  that  they  draw  sideways 
across  their  eyes  to  shut  out  the  light, 
for  they  sleep  in  the  daytime. 


Prunes  With  Rice. — Stew  prunes  ten- 
der, then  pit  and  chop  fine.  Boil  one 
cupful  rice  soft  and  dry.  Place  al- 
ternate layers  of  rice  and  prunes  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  finishing  off 
with  a  layer  of  rice.  Dot  with  butter, 
dust  with  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

Creamed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Boll  five 
medium-sized  sweet  potatoes.  Peel 
them,  cut  in  eighths  and  put  them  in 
a  saucepan  with  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  broken  small, 
sprinkle  with  a  palatable  tablespoonful 
of  sugar.  Pour  over  sufficient  sweet 
cream  to  cover  them,  and  place  on  the 
back  of  the  range  for  fifteen  minutes, 
shaking  frequently. 

Prune  Charlotte. — Stew  half  a  pound 
of  the  best  prunes  tender,  then  pit 
them.  Line  a  buttered  baking  dish 
with  thin  slices  of  stale  cake,  then  fill 
up  with  the  prunes.  Cover  with  slices 
of  the  cake  moistened,  dot  with  bits 
of  butter  and  bake  in  a  steady  oven. 
When  done,  turn  out  on  a  pretty,  flat 
dish  and  garnish  with  whipped  cream, 
or  dust  with  pulverized  sugar  and 
serve  with  cream. 

Corn  Cake. — Take  one  teacup  of 
flour  and  half  teacup  of  corn  meal, 
one  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  one 
and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, one  egg  well  beaten,  a  little  salt, 
a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter,  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk.  Stir  all  together 
quickly,  having  the  oven  ready  and  the 
tin  greased  before  you  begin  to  mix 
the  ingredients.   Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Date  Bread. — Mix  the  white  bread  in 
the  usual  way,  and  just  before  putting 
it  in  the  pans  for  its  final  rising  take 
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Perfection 


"I  had  no  idea  this  Oil  Cook  Stove  would  hake 
bread  and  cook  everything  just  like  my  steel  ran  e. 
But  it  does.  And  hest  of  all  my  kitchen  stays  cool 
these  hot  days.  Besides,  there's  no  coal  or  wood  or 
Oh,  I'm  delighted  with  it." 


ashes  to  lug 


New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVe 

It  bakes,  broils,  roasts  and  toasts — perfectly.  It 
does  all  that  any  wood  or  coal  stove  can  do — and  at 
less  cost.  It  doesn't  smoke;  doesn't  taint  the  food. 
(Mean,  safe,  convenient.    Ask  to  see  it  at  your 

dealer's. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PEARL  OIL 
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Our  Young  Folks 


The  Letter  Joe  Lost. 


Joe  paused  by  the  clump  of  lilac 
bushes  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
letter  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
postoffice.    It  was  not  there! 

He  dropped  his  handful  of  barberry 
sticks  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  cowslips 
beside  the  stone  wall,  and  hurriedly 
searched  through  all  of  his  pockets. 
Then  he  started  back  toward  the  post- 
office. 

"Hello,  Ed!"  he  cried,  almost  run- 
ning into  his  chum.  "Haven't  found 
a  letter,  have  you?" 

"No.    Where'd  you  lose  it?" 

"If  I  knew,  it  wouldn't  be  lost,  would 
it?"  asked  Joe,  scornfully.  "Come  on 
back  with  me,  Ed,  and  help  me  find 
it." 

"Grandpa  would  say  you  might  as 
well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack," 
laughed  Ed.  "Why,  Joe,  we  went 
down  in  Bard's  meadow  to  pick  cow- 
slips, across  the  brook  and  climbed 
Laurel  hill  to  get  barberry  wood  for 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  PAMOVS  GREEN  UNCOLOKKD  JAPAN  TEA 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OK  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF    PURE  COFFEE 
PACKtD   IN    AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.      MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THC.  WM.  J   SC H  ROTH  CO. 
112-a  market  street      san  francisco,  cal, 

THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 

MARTINEZ,  CAL.  ■ 


Teaching Pays 


ffachers  Receive  From 1 70  to*  1 5(31 

I  Per  Mont  hand  have  a  Pleasant 
^Occupation  -  FreeCatalo&J 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

2538  Chaanlng  Way,  Berkeley 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request.  27th 
year  begins  Aug.  18,  1914. 

MISS  MARY   E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


our  bows  and  arrows,  tried  to  catch, 
the  turtle  down  by  the  pond,  and  stop- 
ped to  see  Harry's  puppies." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  Joe,  "and  prob- 
ably the  wind  has  blown  it  away.  But 
I'm  going  to  look,  anyway.  I  don't 
see  how  it  ever  got  out  of  my  pocket." 

The  two  boys  hastened  to  the  Cor- 
ner, where  the  little  country  postonice 
occupied  one  coiner  of  Beaman's  gro- 
cery store.  They  asked  all  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  met  if  they  had 
found  a  letter.  Then  they  visited  the 
meadow,  Laurel  hill,  and  the  pond.  It 
was  getting  late,  and  Joe  had  not  yet 
been  home  from  school. 

"We  may  as  well  give  it  up,  Ed,"  de- 
cided Joe  at  last.  "I  will  go  through 
Harry  Marble's  back  yard,  and  if  isn't 
there  I'll  have  to  tell  mother  that  I've 
lost  it.  I  noticed  that  it  was  from 
Avon.  Aunt  Annie  often  writes  to 
mother,  so  I  guess  it  wasn't  very  im- 
portant." 

"Well,  you  are  foolish!"  cried  Ed. 
"Tell  your  mother  and  see  what  "a 
lecture  you'll  get!  I'd  say  nothing 
about  it.  Least  said  soonest  mended, 
grandpa  says." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  Joe; 
doubtfully.  "Telling  mother  won't 
help  matters  any.  It  is  lost  and  that's 
all  there  is  about  it." 

Supper  was  waiting  when  Joe 
reached  home. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Joe?"  asked 
his  mother.    "I  was  getting  worried." 

"Been  cutting  some  sticks  for  ar- 
rows, stopped  to  see  Harry's  puppies, 
and  picked  these  flowers  for  you,"  ex- 
plained Joe. 

"The  flowers  are  bright  and  spring- 
like, but  remember  that  you  must  not 
loiter  so  long  on  your  way  from 
school,"  said  mother,  firmly. 

Thoughts  of  the  lost  letter  haunted 
Joe.  Conscience  kept  whispering, 
"You  ought  to  tell!  You  ought  to  tell!" 

"I  hate  the  word  'ought,'  "  said  Joe 
to  himself.    He  ate  very  little  supper. 

"Are  you  sick,  Joe?"  asked  his 
mother,  anxiously. 

"Well,  I  don't  feel  real  good,"  ad- 
mitted Joe. 

"You  have  been  playing  around  the 
ponds  and  damp  places.  If  you  are 
not  careful,  you  will  get  sick." 

After  supper,  Billy  Thurston  ran 
over  and  invited  him  to  ride  to  Brock- 
ton in  his  uncle's  automobile.  But 
mother  said  "No,"  very  decidedly,  and 
a  sober-faced  Joe  went  very  slowly  up- 
stairs to  bed. 

Two  weeks  later,  Joe's  mother  was 
mending  his  school  coat.  Something 
made  a  crackling  noise  inside  the  lin- 
ing as  she  was  sewing  up  a  hole  in 
the  pocket. 

Reaching  in,  she  pulled  out  the  let- 
ter for  which  Joe  had  searched. 

"Come  here,  Joe,"  she  called,  after 
she  had  read  the  letter.  "Did  you 
take  this  from  the  postoffice?" 

"Yes'm.  Who  found  it?  I  thought 
it  was  lost  and  it  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  tell  you,"  stammered  Joe,  look- 
ing red  and  confused. 

"I  found  it,"  replied  his  mother. 
"You  slipped  it  into  a  hole  in  the 
lining  instead  of  into  your  pocket. 
You  should  have  told  me  about  it." 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  found  it  any 
sooner,  mother,"  argued  Joe. 

"I  might  have  thought  to  look  in 
the  lining.  Your  father  lost  the  latch- 
key that  way  once.  After  he  got  a 
ladder  and  climbed  into  one  of  the 
windows,  he  found  the  key  safely  hid- 
den in  his  coat  lining.  But  if  you 
had  told  me  that  you  had  lost  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Annie,  I  should  have  writ- 
ten to  her  at  once.    I  am  sorry,  Joe, 


Largest  Glass  Dome  in  the  World  to  be  Illuminated  at  Night. 


An  idea  of  the  splendor  and  beauty 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  which  is  to  open  at  San 
Francisco  next  year,  is  given  in  this 
photograph  of  the  huge  glass  dome  of 
the  Palace  of  Horticulture.  This  is 
the  largest  glass  dome  in  existence, 
being  185  feet  high  and  152  feet  wide. 
It  is  comprised  of  a  steel  frame  with 


a  wire-glass  covering.  The  architec- 
•ture  of  the  Palace  of  Horticulture, 
which  is  600  feet  long  by  300  feet 
wide,  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  resem- 
bling the  famous  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  I.  The  dome  is  visible  miles 
from  the  exposition  grounds.  At  night 
it  will  seem  like  a  huge  bubble,  being 
illuminated  by  giant  searchlights  play- 
ing on  the  glass  from  within. 


but  keeping  a  secret  from  mother  has 
cost  you  a  week's  pleasure.  Auntie's 
letter  was  an  invitation  for  you  to 
spend  your  vacation  week  in  Avon. 
Cousin  Richard  had  a  birthday  party 
on  the  fifteenth.  It  was  not  wrong 
to  lose  the  letter,  for  accidents  will 
happen,  but  you  did  wrong  in  not  tell- 
ing mother  at  once." 

Joe  looked  ready  to  cry.  It  was  a 
keen  disappointment. 

"Uncle  Frank  has  a  new  automobile, 
and  Richard's  party  was  sure  to  be  a 
dandy.  School  begins  Monday  and  it's 
all  over,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I'm  sorry 
I  did  not  tell  you  all  about  it,  mother. 
I  might  have  known  you  would  plan 
some  way  to  make  it  all  right." 

That  night  Joe  told  the  rest  of  the 
lost  letter  story  to  his  chum. 

"Just  think  of  all  the  fun  I  lost  by 
being  afraid  to  tell  mother!  Say,  Ed," 
he  concluded,  "I've  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  do'esn't  pay  for  a  fellow  to  keep 
any  secret  from  his  mother." — Nellie 
M.  Leonard  in  Zion's  Herald. 


The  teacher  was  intent  on  the  les- 
son, and  continued  impressively:  — 

"And  vast  swarms  of  flies  descended 
on  the  land  and  came  into  the  houses 
of  the  Egyptians  and  covered  their 
clothing  and  their  tables  and  all  their 
food,  but  (emphatically)  there  were 
no  flies  on  the  children  of  Israel." 

A  small  boy  from  the  rear  of  the 
room  interrupted:  — 

"Please,  ma'am,  there  ain't  now, 
either." 


Office  Boy:  "There  are  two  men  out 
there,  sir,  who  want  to  see  you;  one 
of  them  is  a  poet  and  the  other  is  a 
deaf  man." 

Editor:  "Well,  go  out  and  tell  the 
poet  that  the  deaf  man  is  the  editor, 
and  let  them  fight  it  out  between 
them." 


COFFEE 

OH!  SO  DIFFERENT  1 1 

Roasted  and  Packed  the 
day  Sent  to  You 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

Delivered  post-paid  to  any  address 
within  150  miles  of  San  Francisco 
or  $1.10  delivered  within  600  miles. 
The  reduced  parcel  post  rates  en- 
able us  to  make  the  above  special 

offer     lib.  Tin  40c,  postpaid 

Price  list  of  our  celebrated  TEAS 
on  application. 

The  Anglo-Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street       San  Francisco 


NOTICE    OF    REMOVAL    OP  PRINCI- 
PAL, PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 


"The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is 
wrong,"  said  the  street  orator,  "is  a 
wise  man,  but  he  who  gives  in  when 
he  is  right  is— — " 

"Married!"  said  a  meek  voice  in  the 
crowd. 


Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of 
the  holders  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  of  Roberts  Brothers 
Company,  a  corporation  created  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California,  which  consent  was  duly 
filed  in  the  office  of  said  corporation 
at  the  Sheldon  Building,  First  and 
Market  streets,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  6th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1914; 
and  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
which  resolution  was  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  said  Board  of  Directors, 
duly  called  and  held  at  said  office  of 
said  corporation  on  the  6th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1914,  at  which  meeting  a  quorum 
of  the  directors  of  said  corporation 
were  present  and  acting: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration will,  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1914,  be  changed  and  removed 
from  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  City  of  Oakland, 
County  of  Alameda,  State  of  California, 
on  and  after  which  date  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  said  corporation 
will  be  said  City  of  Oakland,  at  No. 
465  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

This  notice  is  published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Rob- 
erts Brothers  Company. 

Dated  at  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  July  6th,  A.  D.  1914. 

DELOSE  ROBERTS, 
Secretary  of  Roberts  Brothers 
Company. 


>f"SV>EWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. >S?V 
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Xi-^QII  Crocker  Bldg..  S.  F.^-*' 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  15,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

New  wheat  prices  are  expected  to  be 
generally  quoted  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  next  week.  These  will  range, 
according  to  present  predictions,  about 
5c  below  the  present  quotations  for  old 
crop.  New  wheat  is  already  being 
quoted  at  Portland,  the  ruling  price 
there  being  78c  per  bushel,  equivalent 
to  $1.30  per  cental.  Business  on  the 
local  market  is  rather  quiet  pending 
the  arrival  of  new  wheat  in  larger 
quantities.  It  is  reported  from  the 
north  that  Japanese  buyers  have  al- 
ready contracted  for  10,000  tons  of 
new  wheat  from  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound  points. 
California  Club,  ctl. . .  .$1.B7%@1.62% 

Forty-fold    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.67%@1.«2% 

Northern  Bluestem  ...  1.62%@1.«6 
Northern  Red    1.52%  ©1.60 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  here  is  very  firm 
with  prices  on  the  move  upward. 
Very  little  barley  is  coming  in  here, 
though  it  is  reported  that  some  buy- 
ing is  being  done  in  the  country.  A 
report  from  Colusa  county  reports 
sales  of  new  barley  at  -90>4c,  or  about 
8c  over  previous  prices  there.  Locally 
prices  have  not  advanced  so  much. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  $1.00  ©1.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   97y2c@102y2 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  oat  situation  continues  easy, 
with  very  little  doing.  The  quotation 
on  red  feed  oats  has  been  marked 
down  10c.  White  are  quoted  as  be- 
fore, but  with  very  little  in  the  way 
of  sales  at  that  figure. 

Red  Feed    $1.00  @1.10 

Uray    Nominal 

White    1.25  @1.30 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  shows  no  change. 
Prices  are  still  firm  and  any  increase 
in  the  demand  might  bring  an  ad- 
vance, but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  now 
in  sight. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.80  @1.85 

Mllo  Maize    1.80  ©1.85 

RYE. 

There  is  little  rye  selling  here,  and 
no  arrivals  to  speak  of.  Prices  show 
no  change. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

There  is  little  interest  in  beans 
now.  The  old  crop  is  well  cleaned  up 
and  the  new  crop  is  still  so  far  off 
that  futures  are  getting  little  atten- 
tion. Reports  to  date  as  to  the  new 
crop  are  favorable. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $7.00  @7.50 

Mexican    4.50  ©8.00 

Blackeyes    7.7S  ©8.00 

Cranberry  Beans   4.2i  @6.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  ©2.15 

Small  Whites    5.00  ©5.25 

Large  Whites    8.90  @4.6« 

Llmas    6.85 

Pea    4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    3.75  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red    6.00  (S6.2S 

SEEDS. 

This  is  between  seasons  with  all 
lines  of  seeds,  and  no  changes  of  con- 
sequence are  expected  until  the  com- 
ing in  of  new  seeds. 

Alfalfa   12%  ©15  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7%c 

Hemp    2%©  3  c 

Millet    2%©  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Flour  values  here  are  unchanged. 
Reports  from  Puget  Sound  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  have  been  inquiries 
for  large  lots  for  export  to  the  Ori- 


ent. If  this  export  demand  material- 
izes, together  with  the  promised  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  there  may  be  a  firm- 
ing up  in  flour  prices  all  along  the 

Coast. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  ©5.40 

Superfine    3.90  ©4.20 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY  (New  Crop). 

The  hay  market  is  not  very  cheer- 
ing from  the  seller's  point  of  view. 
Dealers  report  continued  heavy  arriv- 
als, including  considerable  quantities 
of  off-grade  hay,  hay  that  has  been 
more  or  less  damaged  by  the  rains. 
This  is  meeting  with  very  poor  sale 
and  is  in  decided  oversupply.  There 
is,  however,  some  inquiry  for  strictly 
first-class  hay,  and  dealers  are  look- 
ing for  this.  Stock  hay,  alfalfa,  and 
other  low-priced  lines  are  very  inact- 
ive just  now,  as  dairymen  and  others 
have  not  yet  begun  to  lay  in  their 
winter  stocks.  Prices  remain  about 
as  last  week. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  9.00@10.00 

do    No.  2    7.00©  8.50 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00@  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale    40®  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  consuming  demand  continues 
very  light,  the  demand  being  even 
lighter  than  the  supply,  which  itself 
is  not  heavy.  The  strengthening  of 
the  barley  market  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  rolled  barley  firmer, 
but  no  advance  has  yet  been  made. 
The  low  price  of  alfalfa  hay  still 
tends  to  divert  attention  from  feed- 
stuffs. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.60@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    26.00@27.00 


•        Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  demand  for  vegetables  during 
the  week  has  been  rather  better  than 
earlier  in  the  month,  but  as  the  sup- 
ply was  in  most  lines  liberal,  the 
changes  have  as  a  rule  been  down- 
ward. Tomatoes  are  lower,  especially 
for  the  lowest  and  most  fancy  grades. 
The  demand  for  tomatoes  has  been 
good,  and  notwithstanding  large  re- 
ceipts the  market  is  in  good  shape. 
Green  peas  are  now  quoted  by  the  sack 
and  eggplant  by  the  lug  instead  of  by 
the  pound  as  heretofore.  The  general 
run  of  green  corn  is  lower,  the  top 
figure  being  for  Alameda  corn,  which 
has  been  in  strong  request. 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40  @  70c 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   75@  85c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35®  50c 

Green  Peas,  sack   75c@$1.25 

Tomatoes:  Southern,  crate  15@  35c 

Delta,  lugs    40©  80c 

Beans:  Wax    l@  3C 

String    2©  8%C 

Lima  beans,  lb    5©  6C 

Rhubarb,  box    60c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  box    1.00©  1.25 

Cucumbers,  lugs    75c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  lugs    1.00@  1.15 

Green  corn,  sack    75c@  1.75 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

The  potato  market  has  been  steady 
throughout  the  week  with  arrivals 
and  the  shipping  movement  both  con- 
tinuing large.  The  arrivals  of  onions 
have  also  continued  large,  but  so  far 
these  have  not  depressed  the  market 
to  any  extent.  New  potatoes  are  quot- 
ed slightly  lower. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks   $  1.00  ®1.50 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1%©  i%c 

Oregon  Burbanks    75c@$1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl...  2.50©  2.75 
Onions:  Bermuda,  crate..    2.00@  2.25 

New  Red,  ctl   2.00©  2.25 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5©  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  dealings  this  week  have  not 
been  of  very  large  volume,  but  the 
stock  on  hand  has  been  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  All  the  changes  noted 
have  been  upward,  the  advances  all 
being  on  young  stock. 

Large  Broilers    19    ©20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...   19    ©20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  .©21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..    22    ©25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50©  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   «.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  continues  active. 
After  some  fluctuations,  extras  have 
become  fairly  steady  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  advance  over  the  figures  of  a 
week  age.  Prime  firsts  and  firsts 
have  continued  steady  at  the  old  fig- 
ures for  more  than  a  week  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...24%  24%  26     25%  26  -6 
Prime 

Firsts  ..23    23    23    23    23  23 
Firsts    ...23     23     23     23     23  23 
EGGS. 

The  upward  movement  reported  last 
week  has  been  continued,  both  extras 
and  selected  pullets  being  affected.  Ex- 
tras are  quoted  2c  higher  than  a  week 
ago,  and  selected  pullets  lc.  There 
have  been  no  changes  in  firsts. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...26%  27     26V.  27     27  28V, 

Firsts  24     24     24     24     24  24 

Selected 

Pullets.  .23    23%  23%  23%  23%  24 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...l3%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15  c 

Monterey  Cheese   14    @15  c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras..  25    25    25    25    26  25 

Eggs  26     25%  25     25%  25  26 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats    ..12%  12%  12%  —    12%  12% 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

Fruits  are  now  coming  in  in  ex- 
cess of  old  requirements,  and  prices 
have  been  dropping  right  along  in 
order  to  increase  consumption.  Ber- 
ries, aside  from  blackberries,  have 
held  up  pretty  well.  Loganberries  are 
particularly  firm,  the  quality  of  the 
arrivals  having  been  greatly  improv- 
ed. Apples  are  lower,  owing  to  in- 
creased arrivals,  but  they  are  get- 
ting a  little  more  attention  than  last 
week.  Pears  have  been  advanced. 
Black  figs  also  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  run  of  lower  prices.  These 
have  advanced  with  a  jump.  White 
figs  are  lower.  Watermelons  are  in 
good  demand  at  last  week's  quotation, 
but  cantaloupes  are  in  oversupply  and 
are  lower.  Grapes  are  coming  in  more 
freely  and  are  moving  well  at  lower 
figures. 

Blackberries,  chest   $  1.50@  2.00 

Loganberries,  chest    4.00®  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    2.50@  5.00 

Strawberries,  chest    2.00®  3.50 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Astrakhans,  box    50@  90c 

Alexanders   50@  85c 

Gravenstein    50c@  1.25 

Crabapples    50c@  1.00 

Apricots,  crate    50@  75c 

do    lugs    75c@  1.25 

Pears,  box    1.25©  1.75 

Peaches,  crate    25©  50c 

do    lugs    50c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    25©  40c 

do    lugs    50c 

Figs,  white,  single  layer. .      50©  60c 

Figs,  black,  do   75c@  1.00 

Cantaloupes,  crate   $  1.00®  1.25 

Watermelons,  lb   lVi@l%c 

Grapes,  crate    1.00 

do    lugs    1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues 
fairly  firm  at  very  nearly  the  old 
prices.  In  spite  of  the  slump  in 
green  peaches,  the  quotation  for  the 
dried  fruit  has  been  maintained,  the 


adverse  local  situation  being  probably 
offset  by  the  increased  inquiry  for 
choice  peaches  in  the  East.  The  apri- 
cot crop  seems  to  have  turned  out 
larger  than  was  at  first  reported,  and 
It  looks  as  though  the  fruit  is  being 
offered  to  the  driers  in  increased  quan- 
tities. At  all  events,  the  quotation 
has  been  marked  down  a  half  cent. 
Packers  have  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  dried  pear  crop  will  be  short.  The 
canners  are  said  to  have  discovered 
the  pear  shortage  earlier  and  to  have 
cornered  the  better  part  of  the  yield. 
as  a  result,  dried  pears  are  quoted  a 
cent  higher  than  they  were.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  fresh  white  figs,  has  come  a  drop 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  in  the  dried 
article.  Eastern  buyers  and  Coast 
packers  appear  to  have  come  to  a  dead- 
lock over  raisin  concessions,  and  little 
business  is  being  done  just  now.  Spot 
raisins  on  the  New  York  market  are 
said  to  be  scarce.  Eastern  buyers  are 
also  seeking  concessions  on  new  crop 
prunes,  but  so  far  as  known,  they  are 
meeting  with  small  success.  Concern- 
ing the  dried  fruit  market  as  it  affects 
this  Coast,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "Export  business  in 
new  crop  prunes  seems  to  be  at  a 
standstill,  although  it  is  believed  that 
Europe  will  need  a  good  many  more 
prunes  than  have  been  bought  so  far. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  European  buyers  is  said 
to  be  the  uncertainty  as  to  shipments, 
the  Tehuantepec  route  having  been 
virtually  abandoned  and  no  certainty 
offered  that  regular  shipments  will  be 
made  via  the  Panama  canal  this  fall. 
Inside  quotations  on  October  shipment 
are  on  a  four-size  f.o.b.  bulk  basis. 
5V2c  for  40s  to  60s,  5%c  for  40s  to 
70s,  and  5 Vic  for  60s  to  90s  f.o.b.  Coast. 
Prunes  out  of  store  here  are  going 
steadily  into  consumption  on  small 
orders,  the  demand  being,  if  anything, 
better  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Most  of  the  purchases  are  made 
by  interior  distributers.  Stocks  of  all 
sizes  are  light  and  in  few  hands,  while 
the  supply  of  50s  and  60s  is  said  to 
be  almost  exhausted. 

Reports  from  the  Coast  are  to  the 
effect  that  packers  are  endeavoring  to 
induce  growers  to  lower  their  ideas 
on  peaches  of  the  1914  crop.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  been  successful  in  se- 
curing several  small  lots  at  4%c  or- 
chard run,  but  are  trying  to  get  the 
growers'  price  down  to  4c.  Apricots 
for  forward  shipment  are  neglected. 
The  first  full  car  of  1911  crop  is  ex- 
pected here  .in  about  a  week.  Offer- 
ings are  being  made  out  of  this  lot 
at  12'!.c  for  choice  and  12 %C  for  extra 
choice  delivered  New  York. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  August- 
September  shipment  raisins  on  the 
basis  of  the  Associated  company's 
quotations  of  6%c  on  choice  and  6%c 
on  fancy  seeded.  In  spite  of  positive 
assertions  that  packers  affiliated  with 
the  company  will  not  make  any  extra 
discounts  nor  permit  brokers  who 
work  for  them  to  do  so,  buyers  at  this 
end  still  seem  to  think  that  some  way 
will  he  found  to  get  around  the  pro- 
hibition that  they  will  be  able  to 
cover  fall  requirements  at  a  concession 
from  quoted  prices  and  terms.  Some 
offerings  of  October  shipment  out  of 
the  new  crop  are  still  made  by  out- 
side packers  at  6%c  f.o.b.,  but  the  As- 
sociated company  has  not  yet  made 
prices." 

Evap.  Apples.  1914   Nominal 

Apricots,  1914    8%@  9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black    Nominal 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5%@  6%c 

Peaches,  old  and  new          4    ©  4%c 

Pears    9    ©10  c 

Haisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

Shippers  of  valencias  will  do  well 
to  have  in  mind  that  heavy  shipments 
of  deciduous  fruits  will  now  begin  to 
occupy  the  Eastern  auction  marts  and 
that  the  situation  should  be  carefully 
watched  in  order  to  prevent  a  slump 
by  making  too  large  shipments  to  any 
one  market.  Light  supplies  and  de- 
creased shipments  have  already  ef- 
fected a  steady  improvement  in  prices 
and  if  careful  attention  be  given  the 
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SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 

Fruit,  cannery,  butter 

AND  ALL  (yfrlER  KINDS 


n 


PACIFIC  BOX  FACTORS 

353  BEACH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAIll'fi 

OPERATING  OWN  LOGGING  CAMPS  AND  MILLS  - 


— ■  !  .  .-  ,    ■  ■ 


Second 
Hand 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 2M  Na.  Palat  Street,  Saa  Fraaclaca.  Cal. — WORKS 
E.  «tk  Street,  L,a»  Angeles,  Cal. 


above  phase  of  the  situation,  there  is 
good  reason  to  warrant  satisfactory 
prices  for  the  balance  of  the  Valencia 
crop. 

There  is  little  doing  in  California 
lemons  in  Eastern  markets  owing  to 
extremely  heavy  shipments  of  foreign 
lemons  to  all  the  markets  from  Chi- 
cago east,  and  it  is  stated  there  will 
be  half  a  million  boxes  available  for 
these  markets  during  the  next  thirty 
days.  These  foreign  lemons,  however, 
are  being  offered  in  wretched  condi- 
tion, much  of  the  fruit  being  sold  as 
low  as  35c  per  box,  some  boxes  show- 
ing 10  to  75%  decayed,  and  until  this 
upset  condition  of  the  lemon  market 
is  eliminated  it  would  be  impossible 
to  quote  prices  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets which  would  be  of  any  value.  A 
later  dispatch  sums  up  the  situation 
in  three  short  words:  "weak  on  lem- 
ons." 

At  the  New  York  auctions  on  the 
13th,  22  cars  of  valencias  averaged 
$1.70  to  $4.05.  Pour  cars  of  Sweets, 
$1.35  to  $2.30.  At  Boston,  14  cars  of 
valencias  averaged  $1.85  to  $3.50,  and 
at  Philadelphia  8  cars  averaged  $2.30 
to  $3.30. 

There  is  not  much  movement  in  or- 
anges in  San  Francisco,  though  old 
quotations  are  well  maintained.  Medi- 
terranean Sweets  are  arriving  in  quan- 
tities and  are  regularly  quoted.  There 
is  a  wider  spread  in  grapefruit  owing 


to  divergence  in  quality.    Limes  show 
a  further  drop  from  the  top  figure. 
Oranges:  Navels,  box....$  1.25@  2.50 

Valencias,  box    1.75@  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00@  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00(5)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.75(5)  5.50 

Limes,  case    4.00(g)  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  nuts  and 
no  movement  is  expected  until  new 
prices  are  named. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 


Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell   Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 


HONEY. 

The  market  here  appears  to  be  very 
firm,  especially  for  the  best  grades. 
White  honey  was  marked  up  a  cent 
this  week,  other  grades  being  still 
quoted  as  before.  A  good  part  of  the 
crop  has  already  been  shipped  out  of 


California. 

Comb:  White   13  @14  c 

Amber   10  @11  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:   White                 7  @  8  c 

Amber                              4y2@  6  c 

Off  Grades                         3  @4  c 


BEESWAX. 

Some  new  wax  is  coming  in,  but  is 
having  no  effect  on  prices,  which  re- 
main as  before. 

Light   31  @32V2c 

Dark    30  c 

HOPS. 

Quotations  are  still  held  at  the  old 
figure,  though  it  appears  that  most 
of  the  actual  business  is  done  at  the 
lowest  figure.  Reports  from  Sacra- 
mento show  sales  aggregating  120,000 
pounds  at  14c.  The  Oregon  market  is 
a  little  higher,  sales  in  that  state 
during  the  past  week  being  at  15  and 
16  cents. 

1913  crop   16  @17y2c 

1914  crop   14  <§>15%c 


Live  Stock. 

Hogs  are  the  strong  feature  of  the 
situation.  Receipts  have  been  light 
and  the  buying  figures  have  been  mark- 
ed up  for  both  light  and  heavy  weights. 
The  cattle  market  is  reported  easier, 
though  quotations  are  unchanged. 
The  impending  arrival  of  Australian 
frozen  meat  is  said  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  increased  arrivals  here.  The  de- 
creased consumption  of  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  at  this  time  of  the  year  I 
also  tends  to  make  the  demand  easier.  I 


Steers:  No.  1    7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  6    @  6y4c 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    3M>(5>  4%c 

calves:  Light    8V2@  9  c 

Medium    8    @  8y2c 

Heavy    7    @8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   S%@  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   8Vj@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@  6  c 

Kwes    4%(5>  5i4c 

Milk  Lambs    7    @  7y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10y2@ll  c 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13    (S>14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   liy2@12y2c 

Ewes   11  @11%C 

Suckling  Lambs   14y2@15  c 

Dressed  Hogs   13y2@14  c 

WOOL. 


The  wool  market  remains  quiet  lo- 
cally, though  there  is  some  buying  re- 
ported in  the  interior.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia sales  are  reported  at  12  and 
13c  off  cars  at  San  Francisco,  and 
sales  are  reported  at  northern  Cali- 


fornia points  at  a  cent  or  two  more 

than  quoted  here. 

Spring  clip: 

San  Joaquin   12@14c 

Humboldt  and  Northern. ..  .16(5>21c 
Calaveras   14@18c 

Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 

HIDES. 


The  market  continues  firm,  with 
most  of  the  July  take-off  sold  at  full 
quotations.  The  Eastern  market  is 
firm  with  a  good  demand  for  Western 
hides. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.15  @15%c 

Medium  15  @15y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  @15y.c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.l4y>@15  "c 

Kip   15y2@16  c 

Veal   18    <5>19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Drj'— 

Dry  Hides   25%<§)26%c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24V»@25%c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29y>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29%c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
Shippers  appear  to  be  holding  off 
from  this  market,  partly  because 
there  is  not  much  demand  here  and 
partly  because  there  is  an  improved 
demand  in  the  country  for  horses  suit- 
able for  farm  work.  Heavy  stock  is 
still  in  demand  here,  but  other  weights 
are  not  being  sought.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 


over  $225(5)275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@100 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125(5)150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65(5)100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  14,  1914. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  receipts  of  plums 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  condition  of  nearly 
all  varieties  on  arrival,  the  peach  mar- 
ket took  a  decided  jump.  There  was 
quite  a  demand  for  Crawfords,  which 
was  not  apparent  two  weeks  ago. 

Fearing  that  the  market  on  peaches 
would  slump,  shippers  got  under  cover 
by  quoting  futures  at  moderate  prices. 
The  crop  is  light  and  these  future 
orders  covered  pretty  nearly  the  en- 
tire shipments.  The  result  was  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  peaches  was 
sold  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  leaving 
the  auction  markets  bare,  with  a  few 
scattering  receipts  daily,  causing  the 
market  to  jump  to  prices  higher  than 
at  any  time  during  the  season. 


What  few  cars  of  grapes  have  been 
sold  have  brought  fancy  prices,  arriv- 
ing in  good  condition,  well  sugared. 

The  movement  of  Bartlett  pears 
from  the  Sacramento  river  has  been 
heavy  for  ten  days,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  receipts  are  now  being  unloaded 
in  the  Eastern  markets  at  prices  con- 
siderably less  than  the  opening  of 
the  season.  Indications  are  that  the 
Bartlett  pear  market  will  hang  around 
$2.  This  means  a  serious  loss  to  spec- 
ulators who  have  guaranteed  $1.15  un- 
packed for  the  fruit. 

From  now  on.  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Bartletts  will  be  moving  to  the 
canners,  who  have  bought  from  the 
Sacramento  River  district  alone  ap- 
proximately 5,000  tons.  This  will,  to 
a  certain  extent,  relieve  Eastern  con- 
ditions and  be  the  means  of  equaliz- 
ing the  market. 

Elbertas  in  car  lots  are  moving  from 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the 
heavy  movement  from  Placer  county 
will  be  on  in  a  few  days.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  500  cars 
of  Elbertas  to  be  shipped  within  the 
next  three  weeks.  Indications  are  that 
the  demand  will  be  fairly  avtive,  as 
Georgia  shipments  will  be  on  the  de- 
crease by  the  beginning  of  next  week. 

Mildew  is  still  prevalent  in  certain 
sections  of  the   San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tokay  , 
crop  will  be  reduced  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  rang- 
ed as  follows: 

Chicago — Wicksons,  80c  to  $1.20; 
Tragedy,  $1  to  $1.80;  Bartlett,  $2.35 
to  $2.90;  St.  John,  85c  to  $1.21;  Santa 
Rosa,  $1;  Burbanks,  65c  to  $1.25;  Cli- 
max, 77c  to  $1;  Royals,  $1  to  $1.40; 
Hales,  87c  to  $1.25;  Hinori,  $1.35;  Tus- 
cans, $1.70;  Norman,  60c:  Diamond, 
$1:50  to  $1.70;  Abundance,  65c;  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  $1.85  to  $3.40:  Ogons,  60c 
to  80c;  Botan,  75c;  California  Red, 
92c;  German,  $1.45;  Crawford,  95c  to 
$2;  Simoni,  75c. 

New  York — Wicksons,  90c  to  $1.55; 
Tragedy,  $1.15  to  $1.55;  Bartletts,  Hf. 
$1.30  to  $1.65,  $2.55  to  $3.50;  St.  John, 
55c  to  $1.10;  Santa  Rosa,  $1.15  to  $1.65; 
Burbanks,  65c  to  $1.35;  Climax,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Royals,  $1;  Hales,  55c  to  90c; 
Diamonds,  $1.20  to  $1.50;  Dukes,  $1  to 
$1.40;  Purple  Duane,  75c  to  80c;  Deck- 
er, 85c  to  $1.25;  Thompson  Seedless, 
$2.60;  Abundance,  65c;  Hf.  Clapp, 
$1.60;  Sugar,  $1;  Georgia,  $1  to  $2.75; 
Botan,  75c;  California  Red,  $1.10  to 
$1.50;  Splendor,  $1.10;  Bradshaw,  80c; 
Washington,  77c;  Crawford,  70c  to 
$1.16;  Simoni,  80c. 

Minneapolis — Wicksons,  80c  to  $1.30; 
Tragedy,  $1.15  to  $1.60;  Bartlett,  $2.40 
to  $3.10;  St.  John,  55c  to  $1.50;  Santa 
Rosa,  80c  to  $1.10;  Burbanks,  65c  to 
$1.10;  Climax,  55c  to  95c;  Hales,  65c 
to  $1.05;  Diamonds,  $1.70  to  $1.80; 
Purple  Duane,  65c  to  90c;  Bradshaw, 
80c  to  85c;  Ogons,  70c;  Italians,  $1.45; 
Triumphs,  50c  to  $1;  Sugar,  95c; 
Ogons,  65c  to  75c;  Botan,  65c;  Red 
June,  65c  to  80c;  Satsuma,  85c  to  $1.10; 
German,  $1.50  to  $1.70;  Washington, 
65c  to  70c;  Crawfords,  95c  to  $1.50;  Si- 
moni, 80c 

Boston — Wicksons,  55c  to  $1.75; 
Tragedy,  $1  to  $1.65;  Bartlett,  Hf.  75c 
to  $1.85,  $2.50  to  75c;  St.  John,  55c 
to  $1.60;  Santa  Rosa,  65c  to  $1.25;  Bur- 
banks, 50c  to  $1.55;   Climax,  50c  to 


$1.30;  Hales,  80c  to  $1.55;  Hinori, 
$1.30;  Purple  Duane,  70c  to  $1;  Comet, 
Hf.  $1.25  to  $1.45;  Diamond,  $1  to 
$1.30;  Red  Astrichan,  $1.25;  Splendor, 
75c  to  95c;  Sugar,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ogons, 
70c  to  75c;  Botan  65c  to  $1;  Hf.  Wild- 
ers,  $1.40;  Foster,  65c  to  85c;  Satsuma, 
75c  to  90c;  Washington,  60c;  Brad- 
shaw, 75c  to  85c;  Crawford,  60c  to 
$1.40;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.75  to 
$1.80;  Simoni,  65c. 

Philadelphia — Wicksons,  75c  to  $1.35; 
Tragedy,  $1.05  to  $1.40;  Bartlett,  $2 
to  $2.90;  Burbanks,  70c  to  $1.05;  Hin- 
ori, $1.25  to  $1.45;  Purple  Duane,  65c 
The  number  of  cars  of  deciduous 
fruit  shipped  to  the  13th  inst.  totals 
2817  as  against  2222%  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


While  the  number  of  new  subscrib- 
ers only  numbered  188  for  the  past 
week,  simple  multiplication  will  show 
this  to  be  an  average  of  close  to 
10,000  per  year.  However,  we  intend 
to  push  this  yearly  total  much  higher 
and  not  only  have  the  best  edited  and 
best  printed  farm  paper  in  California, 
but  the  highest  circulation — not  alone 
in  numbers,  but  also  in  the  quality 
of  our  readers. 


By  the  way,  subscriptions  have  come 
in  during  the  week  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Brit- 
ish India.  It  may  also  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  may  be  purchased  at  the 
news-stands  of  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa. 


There  is  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for 
Professor  Wickson's  works,  and  a  con- 
temporary, the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
er, referring  to  the  recent  issue  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  remarks: 
"The  popularity  of  this  standard  work 
is  evidenced  by'  the  fact  that  each 
edition  is  so  soon  exhausted." 

If  you  have  not  sent  for  our  special 
offer  to  subscribers  regarding  Profes- 
sor Wickson's  latest  work,  "One  Thou- 
sand Questions  in  California  Agricul- 
ture Answered,"  do  so  at  once,  as  we 
want  every  California  farmer  to  have 
one.  It  is  the  best  farmer's  reference 
book  ever  published.  We  receive  many 
questions  from  our  subscribers  which 
are  clearly  answered  in  this  book. 
Sometimes  we  reprint  the  answer,  but 
we  realize  that  this  means  a  vexa- 
tious delay  for  the  friends  who  want 
to  know  quickly  and  could  know  at 
once  by  reference  to  the  "1000  Ques- 
tions." 


Mr.  Frank  Honeywell,  manager  of 
this  paper,  has  been  on  an  extended 
vacation,  during  which  he  has  visited 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  Canada  and 
the  East,  and  it  may  be  assumed  has 
taken  notes  of  comparison  between 
methods  of  farming  in  the  sections  he 
has  visited  and  those  of  California. 
He  is  now  headed  West  and  after  a 
call  at  Los  Angeles  will  be  found  at 
his  desk  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
month. 
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SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and  Users. 
Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


r 


ZEROLENE 

ike  SfanJarA  Oil ^or  Motor  Cars 


THE  BEST 
MOTOR  OIL 

the  Standard 
Oil  Company 
CAN  MAKE 


IT  KEEPS 
THE  MOTOR 
COOL 


SEVENTH  EDITION  — FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  depicting  California  Or- 
chard scenes  from  blossoming  to  picking,  dry- 
ing and  shipping. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

June,  1914. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUBLISHERS 


A  WONDERWAY  THROUGH 
PICTURELAND 

WESTERN,  PACIFIC 
TIENVER  firPIQ  flESMDB 

Unfolda  to  the  Traveler  a  Magnificent  Panorama  of  Snow-Capped 

Peak,  Canyon,  Gorge  and  Crag. 


Marvelous  Scenic  Attractions  Seen  from  the  Car  Window  Without 

Extra  Expense  for  Side  Trips: 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River   Canyon  of  the  Grand  River 
Pilot  Mountain  Eagle  River  Canyon 

Mlrugc  Land  Tennessee  Pass 

Glistening  Beds  of  Salt  Mount  Massive 

Great  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Peaks 

Salt  Lake  City  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas 

Gastle  Gate  Royal  Gorge 

Glenwood  Springs  Pikes  Peak 

CHOICE  OF  TWO  ROUTES 
THROUGH  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Sacramento  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  "The  Scenic  Route  to  the  East" 
free  on  request.   


E.  L.  LOMAX 
Asst.   Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


F.   A.  WADLEIGH 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Denver,  Colo. 


REDWOOD  TANKS- 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer 


DRYING  TRAYS 

If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes.  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft 
diameter  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes.  _  . 

R,  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  RUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make.  , 
Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  ana 
Live  agents  wanted.    Write  for  clr- 


capacity  of  any. 
clar  and  prices. 

PEERLESS   IRON  WORKS 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


Sacrunests,  Cal. 
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Prunes  in  the  Interior  Valleys. 

[By  L.  R.  BOEDEFELD,  of  Colusa,  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  Davis.] 

Prune  culture  in  the  interior  valleys  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  is  now  a  firmly  established  and  successful  industry.  The 
haphazard  planting  of  the  prune  on  any  kind  of  land  that  hap- 
pened to  be  conveniently  located,  has  stopped,  and  the  land  that 
is  utilized  for  that  purpose  now  is  the  soil  that  has  been  proved 
in  the  past  twenty  years  to  be 
the  best  adapted  for  prune  cul- 
ture. Those  pioneers  of  the  in- 
dustrfy  who  were  wise  enough 
or  fortunate  enough  to  choose 
the  proper  kind  of  soil  for  their 
orchards,  and  took  reasonable 
care  of  the  trees,  are  now  rest- 
ing easily  with  a  life-size  bank 
account. 

As  Colusa  is  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  valley, 
and  its  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions are  typical,  and  as  I  have 
more  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  industry  as  carried  on  there 
than  in  other  sections,  my 
paper  will  deal  principally  with 
the  culture  of  the  prune  in  that 
district. 

A  Good  Soil. — The  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  success 
of  a  prune  orchard  is  the 
proper  kind  of  soil.  The  soil 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  which 
has  been  proven  to  be  the  best 
for  the  prune  is  described  in 
the  United  States  soil  survey 
of  the  Colusa  area  in  1907,  as 
"Sacramento  silty  clay  loam." 
This  soil  consists  of  dark  drab 
to  dark  brown,  micaceous,  silty 
clay  loam  of  somewhat  sticky 
and  heavy  character,  and  gen- 
erally six  feet  or  more  in  depth. 
It  is  in  most  instances  free 
from  gravel  or  other  coarse 
materials.  Though  normally  of 
somewhat  compact  structure,  it 
rarely  puddles,  is  friable  and 
easily  tilled.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  this  kind  of 
soil  near  the  rivers  and  sloughs 
of  the  valley  available  for 
prune  culture. 

Climate. — As  far  as  the  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  many 
oi  them  seem  to  be  ideal  for  the  culture  of  this  particular  fruit. 
The  almost  total  absence  of  killing  frosts  in  the  flowering  season, 
and  enough  heat  in  the  summer  and  fall  to  mature  and  cure  the 
fruit,  are  the  most  important  features.  The  rainfall  of  that  sec- 
tion is  normally  sufficient  to  bring  the  tree  to  maturity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  if  any  orchards  there  which  are  now  in  full  bear- 
ing received  any  summer  irrigation  before  reaching  maturity ;  but 
summer  irrigation  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results,  when  the 
tree  does  begin  to  bear.    I  have  in  mind  one  particular  30-acre 


orchard  about  20  years  old,  which  until  it  -  viv0** 


ft 


Drying  Prunes  In  Sacramento  Valley 


Prunes  are  Dipped  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  Run  Over  Short  Needle  Points 
Through  a  Grader  Which  Separates  Them  Into  Two  or  Three  Sizes  and 
Spreads  Them  Onto  a  Tray  Requiring  Two  Men  to  Handle. 


years  old  did 

not  produce  more  than  two  dried  tons  to  The  second  year 

after  it  was  put  under  irrigation,  it  prjauced  six  dried  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  has  been  producing  an  average  of  almost  five  tons 
ever  since.  Even  orchards  which  receive  a  thorough  soaking  in 
the  winter,  either  from  overflow  or  irrigation  from  the  river  during 
the  high-water  period,  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  productive- 
ness when  put  under  summer  irrigation. 

Irrigation  Desirable. — The  necessity  for  this  irrigation  is,  I  be- 
lieve, due  to  the  vertical  percolation  of  the  soil,  the  moisture  drop- 
ping away  from  the  feeding 
roots  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  the  fruit  is  about 
ready  to  mature.  Thus  the 
tree  may  have  sufficient 
strength  to  mature  its  fruit, 
but  it  has  not  the  reserve  power 
to  bring  forth  good,  vigorous 
fruit  buds  for  the  next  season. 
Summer  irrigation  will  give  the 
tree  this  reserve  strength  and 
keep  it  growing  well  after  the 
fruit  has  been  removed. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of 
water  obtainable  from  the  riv- 
ers or  wells,  a  great  majority 
of  the  orchards  have  been 
brought  under  irrigation  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense. 
I  know  of  many  instances  in 
which  the  increase  in  the  crop 
and  size  of  the  fruit  has  more 
than  offset  this  expense  the  first 
year.  To  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults, of  course,  the  amount  of 
water  applied  and  the  time  of 
its  application  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  lighter  the  soil 
the  later  it  may  be  applied,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  in 
very  few  instances  should  it  be 
later  than  June  1.  Otherwise 
the  fruit  may  not  ripen  early 
enough  to  escape  damage  from 
the  occasional  early  fall  rains. 

Tillage. — The  cultural  meth- 
ods used  in  prune  orchards  are 
practically  the  same  as  used  in 
all  other  sections  of  the  State : 
that  is,  plowing  as  deep  as  the 
surface  roots  will  allow,  to 
give  plenty  of  air  to  the  soil 
bacteria,  and  then  breaking  it 
up  to  obtain  as  fine  a  mulch 
as  possible  for  the  conservation  of  the  moisture,  and  then  keep  that 
mulch  stirred  up  all  summer.  Before  the  fruit  begins  to  drop,  the 
ground  is  rolled,  thus  leaving  a  smooth  surface  to  pick  the  fruit 
from. 

Son™  growers  plant  vetch  and  barley  in  the  fall  and  turn  it 
under  in  the  spring,  and  it  has  proven  very  successful  in  replen- 
ishing the  soil  with  nitrogen  and  humus.  This  practice  is  not  gen- 
eral, however. 

The  Root. — The  myrobalan  root  stock  in  that  section  is  the  only 
(Continued  on  Page  78.) 
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CALIFORNIA    WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
July  21,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date* 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.01 

.11 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

101 

64 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

102 

56 

S.  Francisco. 

.00 

.02 

.01 

70 

52 

San  Jose  

.00 

00 

.00 

90 

56 

T 

T 

.00 

102 

64 

Independ'ce 

.06 

.06 

.00 

92 

56 

SanL.  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

80 

52 

Los  Angeles.. 

.01 

.01 

.00 

78 

58 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

70 

60 

T.  means  trace. 


The  Week. 


Aside  from  the  activity  of  the  office-seekers, 
whose  remarkable  consumption  of  gasoline  and 
compressed  air,  of  high  temperature,  was  duly 
uoted  last  week,  there  are  still  other  instances 
of  notable  activity  in  California  affairs.  As 
may  be  seen- in  our  Market  Review  on  another 
page,  this  year's  Eastern  shipments  of  fruit 
are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  last 
year  to  the  same  date.  There  is  a  great  rush 
with  peaches  which  delights  us.  Peach-grow- 
ers were  inclined  to  be  a  Tittle  heavy  in  the 
heart  because  of  last  year's  neglect  of  the 
fruit  and  because  of  the  early  reports  this  sum- 
mer that  Southern  peach  districts  were  likely 
to  raise  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  California 
fruit.  This  foreboding  is  not  being  realized, 
for  the  Eastern  markets  are  eagerly  taking 
something  like  50%  more  peaches  than  last 
year  to  this  date.  Canners  are  also  unusually 
busy  with  peaches.  One  cannery  in  Kings 
county  reports  handling  80  tons  of  peaches 
per  day — with  other  canneries  in  the  peach 
districts  probably  working  their  plants  accord- 
ing to  their  varying  capacities.  And  of  course 
this  is  only  one  item  of  current  activity  with 
fruits,  which,  however,  indicates  others.  A 
few  facts  which  may  help  the  reader  to  size 
the  industry  were  recently  figured  out  by  a 
Southern  Pacific  division  superintendent.  He 
took  a  single  train  of  43  cars  laden  with  or- 
anges, lemons,  cantaloupes,  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, and  onions.  Twenty-eight  cars  of  oranges 
held  11,200  boxes,  or  1,750,000  pieces  of  fruit. 
Eight  cars  of  lemons  held  over  2700  boxes — 


more  than  a  million  pieces  of  fruit.  The  cit- 
rus shipments  totaled  a  million  and  a  quarter 
pounds  packed.  This  was  but  one  of  many 
trainloads.  But  we  cannot  indulge  too  freely 
in  statistics  in  this  place,  even  though  they 
be  of  a  very  juicy  sort.  Read  our  market 
pages,  whether  you  have  things  to  sell  or  not: 
they  give  many  hints  of  how  great  California 
is  getting  to  be. 

California's  Monopoly  of  Classics. 

And  then,  lest  you  be  too  thoroughly  com- 
mercialized, read  this,  which  we  find  in  an 
exchange:  "Professor  Leonard  of  Harvard, 
in  a  recent  address  at  Phillips  Andover,  said 
that  the  United  States  had  produced  during 
the  last  25  years  only  three  books  entitled  to 
rank  as  classics:  Gertrude  Atherton's  'The 
Conqueror.'  Frank  Norris'  'The  Octopus,'  and 
Jack  London's  'The  Call  of  the  Wild.'  And 
the  professor  might  have  added  that  all  three 
of  these  writers  hail  from  California."  And 
it  might  be  added  also  that  Jack  London  is 
a  California  farmer,  that  Frank  Xorris  based 
his  "Octopus"  an  California  farming,  and  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  is  of  a  suburban  family  and 
wrote  upon  statesmanship,  which  is  a  favorite 
pastime  of  the  California  "farming  classes." 
And  then  it*  Californiana  have  produced  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  all  the  classics  which  this 
continent  has  harvested,  what  a  lot  of  ink 
all  other  creators  of  American  literature  have 
wasted,  and  what  a  lot  of  time  we  have  lost 
in  studying  American  poets  and  novelists  all 
the  way  from  New  Hampshire  to  Indianapolis. 
But  then  professors  are  the  men  who  know 
what's  what  nowadays,  and  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor is  the  limit. 

A  Front  Door  or  a  Back  Gate? 

And  this,  too,  reminds  of  a  statement  of 
a  New  York  journal  in  these  words:  "Secre- 
tary Seward  had  a  vision  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  the  conti- 
nent's front  door,  as  the  Atlantic  Coast  now  is. 
What  he  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Asiatic  commerce  has  been  has- 
tened by  the  mere  prospect  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  canal.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, wheat  sells  at  the  same  price  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  Chicago.  Quotations  on  the 
miraculous  new  crop  are  exactly  the  same  in 
both  places,  which  means  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  get  more  than  ever  before,  by 
about  8  to  10  cents  a  bushel.  The  explana- 
tion in  the  grain  trade  is  that  at  least  some 
of  the  crop  may  seek  Europe  by  the  all-water 
route  through  the  isthmus.  What  is  sure  is 
that  charters  are  offering  at  $2f50  per  ton  less 
to  Europe  than  ever  before,  and  the  two  faces 
of  the  continent  have  identical  advantages  in 
the  world's  market  for  foodstuffs.  If  the  con- 
tinent orients  itself  anew,  the  railway  rate 
fabric  will  be  reconstructed  as  well  as  the 
steamship  rates.  Because  of  water  competi- 
tion, the  railways  will  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  rates  eastward  from  the  Pacific  as  now 
westward  from  the  Atlantic." 

We  are  glad  that  Secretary  Seward  is  get- 
ting credit  now  for  his  vision  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  mole-eyes  of  his  day  could  not 
sec  an  American  front  door  on  this  coast :  they 
saw  only  a  back  gate,  and  not  much  of  a  gate, 
either.  And  such  a  form  of  blindness  to  a 
world  situation  seems  to  be  only  removable 
by  the  death  of  a  couple  of  generations,  per- 
haps. 


A  New  Aqueous  Vision. 

As  California  seems  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
American  classic  literature,  so  it  may  also  be, 
ere  long,  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  world- 
statesmanship.  If  any  one  was  in  the  world- 
peace  business  earlier  than  Edward  Berwick 
and  David  Starr  Jordan,  we  have  no  trade  cir- 
cular to  show  it.  And  if  anyone  beat  David 
Lubin  to  the  problem  of  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity on  the  basis  of  international  distribu- 
tion of  food  supplies,  Ave  never  heard  of  that, 
either.  Therefore,  we  claim  that  world-states- 
manship is  also  a  California  classic.  And  now 
comes  David  Lubin,  of  California.  United 
States  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  suggested  to  the  King  of 
Italy  and  secured  from  him  the  first  Italian 
appropriation  for  the  Institute,  in  which  prac- 
tically all  nations  of  the  world  now  partici- 
pate. And  as  a  corollary  to  this  fully  demon- 
strated theorem.  Mr.  Lubin  now  brings  for- 
ward an  international  plan  to  regulate  ocean 
freight  transportation  of  the  world.  He  would 
have  all  ocean  freight  rates  regulated  by  an 
international  commission  similar  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Last  week  Mr. 
Lubin  was  in  Washington  interesting  the  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation  in  studying  the 
plan  and  pondering  the  dtails  of  it.  We  shall 
soon  know,  probably,  how  far  Mr.  Lubin  can 
command  the  interest  of  the  paternalistic  out- 
fit which  is  now  running  the  Washington  end 
of  the  country  and  can  judge  of  the  chances 
of  getting  anything  done  rather  soon.  We 
do  not  know  a  thing  about  ships,  and  some- 
times miss  our  way  on  land,  but  it  seems  to 
us  altogether  unnecessary  to  discount  Mr. 
Lilian's  proposed  regulation  of  international 
water  traffic  before  knowing  what  it  is  and 
what  support  for  it  he  has  already  secured 
from  the  national  representatives  with  whom 
he  is  associated  at  Rome.  We  hope  Mr.  Lubin 
will  spend  a  part  of  his  vacation  in  California 
and  if  so  his  fellow  citizens  will  find  him  ready 
to  make  clear  the  faith  which  is  now  under- 
lying his  actions.  At  any  rate,  no  one  can 
claim  that  his  plan,  whatever  it  is,  is  a  menace 
to  American  shipping,  for  we  have  no  interests 
to  speak  of  in  the  trans-oceanic  traffic.  And 
where  one  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  may  have 
everything  to  gain.  Therefore,  a  safe  voyage 
for  Mr.  Lubin  in  his  new  craft  to  a  California 
port. 

Eight-Hour  Literature. 

WThether  the  eight-hour  contributions  we  are 
now  receiving  will  constitute  the  fourth  Great 
American  Classic  from  California  or  not,  we 
are  not  quite  sure.  It  lacks  not  for  bulk,  and 
many  readers  are  evidently  breaking  the  pro- 
posed law  in  writing  the  contributions — for 
which,  we  suppose,  we  and  not  they  should  go 
to  jail.  These  writers  smite  the  subject  on 
both  cheeks,  but  mostly  on  the  right,  of  course. 
We  give  on  other  pages  writings  of  both  kinds 
up  to  the  amount  of  our  available  space.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  print  all  that 
we  are  receiving,  and  a  number  of  interest- 
ing statements  are  ruling  themselves  out  be- 
cause the  writers  fail  to  give  real  names  or 
full  addresses.  We  are  not  running  a  "dead 
letter"  journal. 

The  force  of  the  opposition  to  the  eight- 
hour  law  may  be  inferred  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  candidates  for  the  governorship 
of  the  State  are  declaring  themselves  against 
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it.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  for  though 
neither  the  present  governor  of  the  State  nor 
the  last  legislature  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  proposition,  because  it  arose  by  initiative 
petition,  and  though  neither  the  coming  gov- 
ernor nor  legislature  can  stop  it  if  it  secures 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  November,  it  is 
still  desirable  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  can- 
didates toward  such  an  unreasonable  and  ar- 
bitral enactment.  Readers  can  satisfy  them- 
selves individually  on  that  point.  Some  can- 
didates are  using  our  advertising  pages  for 
declaring  themselves  on  the  subject.  We  are 
not  soliciting  such  patronage,  nor  are  we  re- 
stricting it.  The  candidate  can  work  all  the 
inches  he  can  pay  for,  and  nobody  will  go  to 
jail  for  it. 

The  Rural  Sky-Scraper. 

The  reference  to  Frank  Norris'  "Octopus" 
above  recalls  the  fictionist's  license  which  the 
author  exercised  in  suffocating  his  villain  un- 
der a  grain  spout  in  a  grain  elevator  on  Car- 
quinez  strait.  There  was  at  that  time  no  ele- 
vator there,  nor  elsewhere  in  California,  though 
warehouses  were  abundant.  While  grain  is 
handled  only  in  sacks,  there  is  no  need  for 
an  elevator.  But  such  a  change  has  come  over 
our  agriculture  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  that  our  great  valley  is  no  longer  an 
ocean  of  wheat,  but  is  becoming  an  ocean  of 
verdure  of  orchard,  vineyard,  truck  field  and 
alfalfa.  And  the  result  of  it  is  that  we  grow 
only  a  fraction  of  the  bread  we  eat,  because 
most  of  the  grain  we  do  now  grow  is  barley. 
Therefore,  our  mills  must  seek  their  wheat  in 
father  States,  and  whether  it  be  white  wheat 
from  the  far  north  or  gluten  wheat  from  the 
far  southwest,  it  can  be  most  cheaply  brought 
in  in  bulk-cars  from  their  elevators,  and  must 
be  loaded  into  our  elevators.  Such  a  one  of 
nine  stories  is  now  being  planned  to  be  built 
at  Fresno  for  the  Sperry  Flour  Company.  The 
dimensions  of  the  structure  are  105  feet  high, 
63  feet  long,  and  38  feet  wide.  The  material 
is  wood,  covered  with  heavy  galvanized  iron. 
The  etsimated  cost  is  $15,000.  A  giant  steel 
elevator  will  carry  the  grain  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  upper  floors  of  the  warehouse  as 
is  the  way  with  elevators. 

How  to  Get  More  Wheat. 

We  have  noted  with  apparent  complacency 
our  local  neglect  of  wheat-growing,  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  way.  As  wheat  is  advancing 
in  price  in  spite  of  the  colossal  crop  this  year, 
it  may  duly  appear  that  California  should  grow 
more  wheat  without  neglecting  other  good  things 
to  which  she  is  now  committed.  And  when 
California  goes  largely  into  wheat  again,  it 
will  be  on  a  better  basis  than  her  early  pro- 
duction :  better  seed,  better  tillage,  more  mois- 
ture, reasonable  fertilization,  and  practicable 
rotation.  And  the  result  will  be  more  wheat 
from  the  acre  than  has  been  had  since  the  first 
breaking  of  the  valley  lands,  perhaps.  The 
place  of  alfalfa  in  a  proper  rotation  will  be 
recognized,  and  the  relation  of  beet-growing 
also,  as  described  by  Mr.  Girder  in  this  week's 
"Constructive  Agriculture,"  will  be  duly  reck- 
oned with.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  low  price 
of  alfalfa  hay  this  year,  some  breaking  of  al- 
falfa land  this  fall  for  early  sowing  of  wheat 
may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  some  reader. 
When  we  work  proper  rotations,  we  shall  have 
a  more  reasonable  and  more  profitable  agricul- 
ture. ,  fjFi 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Cork-Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  In  California  journals  of 
twenty  years  or  more  ago  there  were  accounts 
of  the  introduction  and  planting  of  the  cork 
oak  and  the  anticipation  of  considerable  cork 
production  in  your  State.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  di- 
rection.— H.  G.,  Paris,  France. 

There  is  no  commercial  cork-growing  in  Cali- 
fornia and  nothing  which  we  could  call  a  cork 
industry.  Cork  trees  have  been  planted  here 
and  there  in  California  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  have  made  satisfactory  growth  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  specimens  of 
satisfactorily  developed  cork  have  been  exhib- 
ited chiefly  as  curiosities  at  our  exhibitions, 
etc.,  but  there  has  been  no  plantation  of  com- 
mercial areas.  We  do  not  know  of  any  collect- 
ive acreage  of  cork  oaks  in  the  State,  nor 
is  there  at  present  any  disposition  to  undertake 
cork  production  as  a  business.  Our  people  are 
devoting  their  capital  and  energies  to  products 
which  yield  returns  in  shorter  periods,  such  as 
agricultural  and  horticultural  crops  which  are 
in  constant  demand.  California  has^  therefore, 
not  even  made  a  beginning  in  the  cork  indus- 
try of  the  world — beyond  the  demonstration  of 
the  thrift  of  the  tree. 


Lime  on  Sour  Land. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  it  be  wise  to  put 
lime  on  land  that  has  become  sour  when  the 
trees  and  vines  are  growing?  It  is  light  land. 
How  much  to  the  acre,  etc.?  Would  it  require, 
other  fertilizer  afterward  to  get  best  results? — 
J.  P.,  Fowler. 

It  is  safe  enough  to  put  lime  on  land  during 
the  growing  season  if  it  is  not  undertaken  in 
too  great  amount.  Five  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  properly  distributed  and  cultivated  in 
would  be  safe,  and  other  applications  of  the 
same  amount  may  be  made  annually  as  condi- 
tions seem  to  require.  But  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  application  during  the  early  part 
of  the  rainy  season. 

The  use  of  other  fertilizers  would,  of  course, 
be  desirable  later,  either  to  stimulate  wood 
growth  or  to  promote  fruit-bearing  as  the  trees 
seem  to  require.  Lime  is  not  a  substitute  for 
other  fertilizers.  One  of  its  chief  purposes  in 
California  is  in  rendering  the  soil  more  fit  for 
active  root  action  and  thus  promote  assimila- 
tion of  other  plant  food  by  the  plants  or  trees 
which  may  be  put  upon  it. 

We  suppose  you  have  demonstrated  that  the 
land  has  become  sour.  It  is  not  usual  for  light 
land  to  become  sour  unless  it  has  been  too  wet 
for  a  considerable  period. 


Walnut  Blight  and  Erinose. 

To  the  Editor :  Am  sending  you  a  sample 
of  some  of  our  walnuts  that  are  infested  with 
some  kind  of  pest  and  thought  perhaps  you 
could  tell  us  the  cause  and  cure.  There  are 
many  places  in  this  vicinity  infected  the  same 
way.  It  commenced  last  year,  I  think.  A 
good  many  leaves  had  lumps  on  them  and  some 
of  the  nuts  these  black  spots  on  the  end,  but 
this  vear  about  one-third  the  crop  are  this  way. 
— J.'B.  B.,  Winters. 

The  walnuts  show  the  "blight"  caused  by 
the  bacteria  of  the  disease  having  entered  the 
bloom.  This  disease  has  been  in  your  county 
many  years.  It  varies  in  injury  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  meteorological  conditions. 


Probably  the  cool  dampness  of  last  spring  ac- 
counts for  the  success  of  the  germs  in  entering 
the  nuts.  The  "lumps  on  the  leaves"  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  blight,  They  are  caused 
by  mites  and  their  work  is  called  "erinose." 
Fortunately,  they  are  never  abundant  enough 
to  do  serious  injury. 


Woolly  Aphis  on  Old  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  a  piece  of  a 
root  of  an  old  Red  Astracan  tree  growing  in 
our  garden.  It  seems  to  be  swollen  from  some 
disease.  What  can  be  done  for  it? — W.  M.. 
San  Rafael. 

The  apple  roots  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
woolly  aphis.  The  woolly  aphis  on  the  branches 
can  be  best  held  in  check  by  spraying  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco  extract,  or  other 
summer  sprays  which  do  not  injure  foliage, 
or  by  transplanting  ladybirds  as  they  do  at 
Watsonville.  In  suburban  gardens  the  woolly 
aphis  on  the  roots  may  be  prevented  from  col- 
lecting in  too  large  quantities  on  the  root 
crown  by  the  use  of  about  five  gallons  of  fresh 
wood  ashes,  placed  about  the  base  of  the  tree 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  or  by 
using  about  three  pounds  of  tobacco  refuse  in 
the  same  way.  The  rain  leaches  the  lye  from 
the  ashes  or  the  juice  from  the  tobacco,  both 
of  which  are  destructive  to  the  aphis.  The 
soil  around  the  tree  may  also  be  moistened 
with  the  liquids  already  mentioned  for  spray- 
ing. By  keeping  the  insect  thus  reduced  at 
the  root  crown,  its  presence  on  the  tree  itself 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  More  than 
this,  you  cannot  expect  to  do,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  extirpate  the  insect,  and  it  is 
present  in  nearly  all  the  apple  orchards  and 
old  fruit  gardens  in  the  State. 

Diabroticas  in  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  separate  cover  you 
will  receive  a  few  bugs  that  have  attacked 
my  beans  and  squash  in  a  small  vegetable  gar- 
den and  have  eaten  the  leaves  entirely.  Please 
tell  me  how  I  can  get  the  best  of  them  next 
spring. — G.  P.  D.,  Rio  Vista. 

The  insect  is  diabrotica  vittata,  sometimes 
called  "striped  cucumber  beetle."  It  affects 
all  the  cucurbits,  but  fortunately  is  only  occa- 
sionally very  abundant.  It  can  be  poisoned  by 
spraying  with  arsenicals,  but  the  newer  growth 
has  to  be  protected  by  later  sprayings.  It  can 
be  discouraged  by  dusting  the  plants  with 
slaked  lime — perfumed  with  coal  oil  by  stir- 
ring in  enough  for  strong  perfume  without 
making  the  lime  too  wet  for  dusting.  Other 
powdery  insecticides,  like  carbolated  lime,  to- 
bacco dust,  etc.,  also  accomplish  this  purpose. 
This  chap  is  a  brother  of  the  so-called  "green 
lady-bug" — diabrotica  soror — but  is  seldom  so 
numerous  and  troublesome. 


Red  Spider  on  Beans. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  you  a  sample 
of  bean  leaves  which  seem  to  be  dying  from 
the  ravages  of  very  tiny  insects  about  the  size 
of  a  pin  point.  First  it  gives  the  appearance 
of  mildew  and  later  the  leaves  dry  up  and  die. 
If  you  can,  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what 
is  the  remedy.  My  pea  vines  were  killed  by 
the  same  thing. — M.  C,  Monticello. 

You  have  red  spider  and  the  treatment  is 
dry  sulphur-  dusted  over  the  leaves  and  the 
dry  soil  so  that  the  sun  can  vaporize  it.  If 
you  had  not  so  scrupulously  refrained  from  giv- 
ing your  full  name  we  would  have  advised  you 
of  the  fact  by  mail,  for  every  day  of  delay  is 
a  great  loss  in  spider  fighting. 
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Oranges  East. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Over  at  Fair  Oaks  are  some  people 
who  suffered  from  shipment  of  green 
oranges  last  season  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  following  letter  explains 
this: 

To  the  Editor:  Noting  your  inquiry, 
a  firm  bought  oranges  here  last  fall 
and  began  picking  in  October,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  Australian  market.  I  un- 
derstand our  growers  were  so  told, 
but  later  I  learned  that  the  Australian 
business  did  not  materialize  and  that 
the  oranges  were  sent  East.  Certain 
it  is,  serious  complaints  were  made 
by  our  customers  on  account  of  green 
oranges  from  Fair  Oaks.  It  is  also 
certain  that  "Superior  California"  or- 
anges received  a  decided  black  mark 
because  of  immaturity  when  shipped. 
It  is  a  ruinous  and  reprehensible  thing 
to  send  out  immature  fruit,  and 
amounts  to  industrial  suicide  if  not 
commercial  crime.  Disaster  came  to 
the  firm  referred  to,  but  the  more  last- 
ing injury  affects  the  growers  who  con- 
tinue in  the  busines  after  the  bank- 
rupt shipper  is  forgotten. 

W.  W.  Hinsey, 
Secretary  Fair  Oaks  Fruit  Co. 

This  letter  led  to  inquiry  on  this 
subject  to  see  what  folks  at  the  other 
end  think.  The  following  sentiment 
is  characteristic  of  answers  received 
from  buyers  and  sellers  on  all  the  big 
markets. 

"The  day  of  long  prices  on  ship- 
ments of  immature  California  navel 
oranges  is  past,"  said  a  New  York 
agent  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange.  "Florida  has  come  up  to 
her  old-time  citrus  strength,  and  she 
can  ship  oranges  to  compete  with  your 
earliest  from  northern  California.  A 
man  or  woman  who  buys  a  sour  im- 
mature California  orange  gets  dis- 
gusted. He  goes  to  Florida  fruit  and 
sticks  to  Florida.  The  California  ship- 
per has  given  California  a  setback, 
which  is  a  direct  help  to  Florida  grow- 
ers at  your  expense.  You  need  a  law 
that  will  prevent  it." 

Better  Grading  and  Packing. — Con- 
tinuing on  another  line  of  thought,  he 
said:  "Northern  California  must  also 
use  greater  care  in  grading  and  pack- 
ing. The  season  there  is  so  short 
that  they  can't  keep  packers  the  year 
around.  They  are  usually  compelled 
to  use  inexperienced  help.  The  fruit 
is  undersized  and  the  pack  is  often 
flat.  Buyers,  both  a  private  sale  and 
on  auction,  simply  pass  up  the  flat 
packs  when  fruit  from  certain  of  the 
associations  in  southern  California  is 
on  display  for  sale.  I  know  brands 
from  that  section  (southern  Califor- 
nia) which  bulge  regularly  2i/o  inches 
in  the  center.  That  always  attracts 
the  buyers. 

"This  talk  of  excessive  shrinkage 
en  route  is  mostly  a  cover  for  loose, 
faulty  packing.  If  they  are  packed 
full  and  tight  in  California,  they  are 
full  and  tight  when  they  get  here. 
We  know  because  we  get  such  packs 
regularly  from  certain  shippers." 

Buyers  Compare  Fruit  from  All 
Sections. — "I  wish  you  would  espe- 
cially emphasize  to  your  growers  the 
fact  that  on  this  market  as  well  as 
the  others,  the  buyer  of  oranges  has 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  that  he 
can  in  ten  minutes  critically  compare 
fruit  from  every  section  of  your  State. 
Every  shipper  must  compete  with  all 
the  others  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone. 
The  shipper  does  not  have  the  same 


advantage  as  the  buyer,  for  with  few 
exceptions  he  is  busy  at  home  and 
cannot  travel  over  the  State  to  see 
what  the  others  are  doing. 

"Each  auction  city  knows  a  very  few 
brands  which  quite  uniformly  take  top 
prices  for  the  day.  Perhaps  shippers 
of  the  other  brands  do  not  know  that 
their  pack  is  inferior,  but  it  would 
be  money  for  them  to  find  out;  for 
the  buyers  know,  and  pay  accordingly." 


IRRIGATING  OLIVES. 


The  following  article  is  taken  by 
permission  from  "Practical  Horticul- 
ture," by  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno. 

Rest  assured  that  the  closer  atten- 
tion you  give  to  the  cultivation,  irri- 
gation, and  fertilizing  of  your  olive 
grove,  the  greater  will  be  the  results; 
your  returns  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  thought  you  give  in  maintaining 
it  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency.  As 
to  the  plowing  and  cultivating,  no 
fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except 
that  thorough  work  in  this  direction 
is  important. 

Under  average  conditions  and  prop- 
er attention  to  the  stirring  of  the 
soil,  three  irrigations  would  be  ample 
for  a  grove  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. There  are  two  periods  which  are 
important:  the  first  irrigation  should 
take  place  in  April  just  before  the 
olive  blooms,  and  this  usually  occurs 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  early 
part  of  May;  if  the  rainfall  has  been 
ample  and  the  soil  is  well  charged 
with  moisture,  this  irrigation  may  be 
dispensed  With.  The  second  irriga- 
tion should  be  igven  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  the  third  in  Sep- 
tember. This  last  irrigation  should 
never  be  omitted.  The  difference  in 
price  between  third-grade  olives  and 
strictly  fancy  is  influenced  by  the  use 
of  water  at  this  time. 

Olives  to  mature  properly  require  a 
good  rain  in  early  October,  and  when 
trees  receive  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  rain  from  above  and  the  arti- 
ficial application  of  water  to  their 
roots,  the  olives  run  into  the  larger 
sizes;  they  are  full  of  oil,  and  con- 
sequently the  grower  and  the  packer 
are  both  happy. 

Maintain  Fertility. — It  is  useless  to 
fool  yourself  by  going  on  year  after 
year  to  harvest  crops  of  olives,  no 
matter  how  rich  your  soil  may  be, 
without  making  some  return  to  the 
land  for  the  constant  drain  you  are 
subjecting  it  to.  The  grower  must 
regulate  his  expenditures  for  fertilizer 
by  the  condition  of  his  pocketbook. 
But  bear  one  point  in  mind:  that  none 
of  us  can  live  on  air  and  water,  and 
our  trees  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Feed  them  and  they  will  feed  you. 
Do  not  go  on  applying  fertilizers  year 
after  year,  after  you  have  once  got 
the  habit,  without  putting  in  a  cover 
crop  occasionally  to  add  humus  and 
life  to  the  soil.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  must  be  maintained  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  this  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  way  to  do  it. 


Victor  and  Harry  were  sliding  down 
the  hill  together,  when  the  sled  tipped 
over  and  both  the  boys  fell  off.  Victor 
went  to  mamma,  crying;  but  Harry 
was  not  hurt.  "How  did  it  happen, 
Harry,"  asked  mamma,  "that  Victor 
was  hurt  so  much  worse  than  you 
were?"  "I  don't  know."  answered 
Harry,  "unless  it's  because  I've  been 
vaccinated." — Youth's  Companion. 
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California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  ML 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate,  vege- 
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met/inHs  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
here. 
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Apple  Protection  in  Sonoma 
County. 


[By  0.  E.  Bremneb,  of  Santa  Rosa.] 

We  have  previously  given  the  cul- 
ture portions  of  Mr.  Bremner's  essay 
on  apple-growing  in  Sonoma  county, 
prepared  for  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention at  the  University  Farm.  The 
following  relates  to  specific  treatment 
of  pests  of  the  apple  in  that  region 
of  the  State: 

Spraying  has  become  the  most  nec- 
essary of  all  operations  connected 
with  the  apple  industry,  for  without 
control  of  insects  and  disease,  the 
grower  cannot  expect  marketable 
fruit.  While  this  section  has  its  full 
quota  of  ills,  it  yet  lacks  a  few  com- 
mon to  other  localities  in  this  State. 
The  leaf-folder,  in  particular,  has  giv- 
en no  trouble,  and  the  Tussock  moth 
in  only  a  few  orchards.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  experimentation  we 
have  learned  a  few  facts  which  are  of 
particular  benefit  to  growers  of  this 
section. 

Local  Wisdom  Essential; — From  our 
past  experience  we  feel  justified  in 
forcefully  condemning  the  general 
spray  schedules  as  applying  to  all 
conditions  and  localities;  we  believe  it 
gives  the  grower  many  wrong  impres- 
sions. Spray  calendars  must  be  local- 
ized, and  each  locality  have  its  own 
problems  considered;  this  is  one  of 
the  hardest  features  of  advisory  work, 
to  persuade  the  grower  to  disregard 
advice  applying  to  other  localities 
which  is  not  applicable  to  his  own 
conditions. 

The  fall  control  of  the  curl-leaf 
aphis  (A.  sorbi)  gives  promise  of 
placing  this,  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  all  our  pests,  under  control,  and 
by  the  same  operation  we  combat  sev- 
eral scale  insects,  a  variety  of  moths, 
and  moss.  The  most  promising  spray 
solution  is  crude-oil  emulsion,  and  we 
strongly  advise  the  home-made  prod- 
uct, as  we  find  it  more  efficient,  easier 
to  handle,  and  cheaper.  This  spray 
is  used  in  strengths  varying  from  5 
to  12%%,  and  should  be  applied  be- 
tween November  15  and  December  1 
to  accomplish  the  best  results.  The 
spring  campaign  against  this  insect  is 
practically  sure,  but  is  often  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending a  spray  operation  at  just  the 
right  time.  This  spring  application  is 
made  just  as  the  cluster  buds  open, 
exposing  the  tips  of  the  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  blossom  buds.  For  this 
spray,  whale-oil  soap,  a  late  spray  of 
lime-sulphur,  distillate  emulsion,  to 
which  is  added  blackleaf  40%,  and 
other  solutions  are  used.  We  prefer 
the  distillate  emulsion,  formula  as 
follows:  whale-oil  soap,  3  lbs.;  caustic 
soda,  1  lb.;  engine  distillate,  2  gal.; 
blackleaf  40,  5  to  7  oz. ;  water  to  make 
100  gal.  The  distillate  is  added  slow- 
ly when  the  tank  is  nearly  full,  with 
the  agitator  running.  The  blackleaf 
40%  is  added  last.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  two  applications  when 
the  trees  come  out  unevenly,  the  sec- 
ond being  applied  about  one  week  af- 
ter the  first.  We  have  found  the 
Friend  angle-drive  nozzle,  working  at 
a  pressure  of  from  200  to  250  lbs.,  to 
give  the  best  results. 

For  the  control  of  codling  moth  and 
mildew  as  well  as  scab,  we  have  used 
combination  sprays,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  have  added  a  spreader,  and 
an  adhesive  in  the  form  of  a  flour 
paste.  A  prepared  paste  manufactured 
by  the  Robinson  Chemical  Co.,  of  San 


Francisco,  has  given  us  the  best  re- 
sults so  far,  and  this  year  we  have 
used  over  3000  lbs.  of  this  paste.  It 
spreads  the  sulphur  and  arsenical  in- 
gredients evenly  and  causes  them  to 
adhere  so  that  late  rains  have  very 
little  washing  effect.  One  application 
of  iron  sulphide  or  atomic  sulphur, 
with  this  paste  added,  is  as  effective 
as  two  applications  without  it.  Sul- 
phur pastes  applied  just  before  bloom- 
ing, then  in  combination  for  the  first 
and  second  codling  moth  sprays,  have 
given  good  scab  and  mildew  control. 
By  sulphur^ pastes  we  refer  to  such 
prepared  sprays  as  atomic  sulphur, 
iron  sulphide,  or  milled  sulphur. 

Ordinarily  three  sprays  for  codling 
moth  will  suffice,  but  four  are  often 
advisable  for  late  apples,  and  were 
necessary  for  a  perfect  control  last 
season.  In  1913  they  were  applied  at 
the  following  dates,  of  course  a  small 
variation  being  allowed  for  local  con- 
ditions, for  we  find  eight  to  ten  days 
difference  in  the  blooming  periods  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  this  district  for  each  variety 
of  apple:  Calyx  spray,  April  1;  sec- 
ond spray,  April  15;  third  spray,  July 
15;  fourth  spray,  August  10.  This  is 
taking  Spitzenberg  as  the  type  apple. 
This  time  will,  of  course,  vary  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,  but  we  believe  the 
dates  given  to  be  about  the  average. 
The  blooming  period  this  season  was 
at  least  a  week  earlier  than  last. 

The  second  spray  for  such  types  as 
Gravenstein,  Spitzenberg,  and  Baldwin 
occurs  approximately  with  the  first  or 
calyx  spray  for  such  varieties  as  Wag- 
ner and  Rome  Beauty.  Some  use  an 
extm  spray  about  two  weeks  after  the 
second.  This  is  not  necessary  if  the 
first  two  are  thoroughly  done,  but  does 
help  in  the  control  of  the  late-bloom- 
ing varieties.  While  the  Gravenstein 
is  commonly  said  to  be  partially  im- 
mune from  the  attack  of  codling  moth, 
this  statement  is  misleading,  for  they 
require  at  least  the  first  two  applica- 
tions and  often  the  third.  By  actual 
count  on  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees, 
it  was  determined  on  several  varieties 
that  from  30  to  52%  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  worms  entered  by  the  calyx, 
showing  the  importance  of  this  appli^ 
cation. 

The  different  methods  of  applying 
sprays  is  shown  by  an  actual  count; 
under  one  Gravenstein  tree  we  found 
196  windfall  apples  containing  worms 
of  the  first  generation,  and  this  was 
not  an  exceptional  tree.  This  grower 
claimed  to  have  sprayed  once;  in  other 
orchards  where  three  careful  applica- 
tions had  been  made,  from  2%%  to  less 
than  1%  of  worms  were  found,  show- 
ing that,  after  all,  the  success  of  a 
spray  campaign  depends  on  the  man 
doing  the  work.  That  the  materials 
are  not  at  fault,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  tested  in  actual  orchard  work 
seven  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  last 
year,  without  burning  effects,  and  all 
gave  good  results.  Perfect  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  perfect  applica- 
tion, and  no  one  is  to  blame  but  the 
grower  if  disease  and  insects  are  not 
controlled,  for  spraying  requires  skill- 
ful and  careful  work,  and  is  not  a 
haphazard  job  which  fills  in  odd  times 
when  no  other  work  is  pressing. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers    37  FIRST  ST-  SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
PAPER  Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or* 


THE  SCHMEISER 

Gianl  Engine  Scraper 

"MOVES  THE  EARTH  IN  CHUNKS" 


Cost  of  Leveling  Cut 

With  Schmeiser  machines  it  is  now  possible  to  prepare  land 
for  Rice  and  Alfalfa  at  a  Reasonable  Figure. 

WRITE  US  NOW 

Say  how  much  land  you  have  to  level  and  check,  and  what 
kind  of  land  it  is.  WE  HAVE  A  MACHINE  FOR  YOUR  WORK. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  No.  123.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation- 
wide, safe,  and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Ov 
service*  are  available  through  our  associate  members  to  any  and 
all  shippers  of  fruits. 


Members : 


Geo.  H.  Anderson  Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

A.  Block  Fruit  Co.  Penryn  Fruit  Co. 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  F.  B.  McKevltt  Co. 

Geo.  D.  Kellog  &  Son  Pioneer  Fruit  Co. 


Producers  Fruit  C«. 
Schnabel  Bros.  Co. 
Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Cm. 
Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 


California 
Fruit  Distributors 

CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader 

and  Spreader 


OI7ffMvrst893-0Ct/  /3&S-JW.6 /OX 

The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR  AND 
GRADER  is  built  in  the  Santa  Clara  , 
Valley,  where  the  requirements  of  i 
prune  growers  have  been  carefully  / 
considered  and  every  possible  ad- 
vantage incorporated  into  the  machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without 
rinse  tank.  Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery,  including  (rucks  and  cars.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  the  entire  line. 

20    M  f  si  Julian  St. 
S  id  late,  Cal. 


ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MANUFACTIRING  CO., 


GREENE ANK 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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one  which  has  been  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  and  adversity.  Peach  and 
other  root  stocks  will  sometimes  make 
a  better  showing  for  the  first  few 
years  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  live 
those  few  years,  but,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned the  expression,  they  cannot 
stand  the  "gaff."  There  are  some  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests  infesting  such 
stocks,  and  when  it  comes  to  with- 
standing drouth  or  excessive  moisture 
they  have  not  a  chance  with  the  my- 
robalan  root.  I  have  seen  prunes  on 
the  myrobalan  root  go  through  two 
dry  seasons  with  hardly  enough  mois- 
ture to  wet  the  soil  more  than  four- 
teen inches,  and  come  out  not  much 
worse  for  wear.  1  have  seen  those 
same  trees  under  8  to  12  feet  of  water 
during  the  dormant  season  for  a  peri- 
od as  long  as  two  months  without 
any  damage.  So  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  believe  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  all 
prune-growers,  the  myrobalan  root 
stock  is  the  only  one  to  use  for  the 
prune. 

Variktiks.  —  The  most  extensively 
grown  variety  is,  of  course,  the  French 
prune.  There  are  some  Robe  de  Sar- 
geuts  and  they  are  heavy,  consistent 
bearers  of  fruit  which  is  uniformly 
larger  than  the  French,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  proper  variety 
for  the  hot  valleys,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  bark  is  so  very  easily  burn- 
ed by  the  sun,  not  only  on  the  trunk, 
but  on  the  limbs  high  up  in  the  tree. 
I  have  never  seen  it  tried,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  could  be  sprayed 
with  a  heavy  whitewash  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  tender  bark  from  the  sun;  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  difference  in  pro- 
ductiveness would  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense. 

CiRiNc— The  method  of  handling 
the  crop  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  other  prune-growing  sec- 
tions, with  the  possible  exception  that 
we  may  hurry  the  harvest  along  a 
little  faster  to  escape  a  possible  dam- 
age from  occasional  early  fall  rains, 
as  our  fruit  matures  perhaps  a  week 
later  than  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
In  gathering  the  fruit,  the  orchard  is 
gone  over  three  times,  the  first  time 
gathering  only  the  fruit  which  has 
fallen  to  the  ground  naturally,  the 
second  time  shaking  the  trees  lightly 
so  that  only  the  very  ripe  fruit  falls, 
the  third  time  cleaning  the  tree  of 
fruit.  This  practice,  as  opposed  to  the 
one  of  not  gathering  the  fruit  until 
it  falls  to  the  ground  naturally,  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  size  of  the  fruit 
or  the  sugar  content,  as  can  be  testi- 
fied by  the  packers  who  buy  the  dried 
fruit  in  that  section  and  by  the  grow- 
ers themselves.  It  seldom  takes  more 
than  two  pounds  of  green  fruit  to 
make  one  of  dried,  and  usually  less. 
While  of  course  the  size  of  the  fruit 
varies  in  the  various  orchards,  on  an 
average  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop 
will  count  less  than  60  prunes  to  the 
pound. 

Bearing. — Compared  to  many  other 
fruits,  the  prune  takes  a  long  time 
to  come  into  bearing,  and  a  great 
many  new  and  uninformed  growers 
become  very  much  discouraged  before 
it  is  time  for  the  returns  to  begin  to 
come  in.  No  one  should  plant  a  prune 
orchard  and  expect  a  profit  from  the 
trees  before  the  eighth  year.  The 
amount  of  fruit  harvested  before  that 


time  will,  with  a  few  exceptions  per- 
haps, fail  to  pay  for  the  trees,  plant- 
ing, caring  for  the  orchard,  fighting 
insect  pests  and  diseases,  cultivating 
implements,  dipping  machine,  boxes, 
trays,  etc. 

But  if  one  has  the  patience  and  the 
capital  to  carry  him  through  until  that 
time,  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
orchard  should  begin  to  pay  interest 
on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  per  acre. 
Under  proper  care,  the  value  of  the 
orchard  will  increase  for  several  years 
as  the  fruit-bearing  surface  increases. 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  orchard 
18  to  20  years  of  age  produce  crops 
that  paid  10%  on  a  valuation  of  $4,000 
or  more  per  acre.  This  is  not  the 
average,  however.  Of  course,  the  re- 
turns which  one  can  expect  depend 
not  only  upon  his  crop  but  the  price 
he  obtains  for  it,  but  as  long  as  the 
price  does  not  go  below  2%  cents  basis 
(and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  will 
again),  one  can  expect  a  good  profit 
on  an  average  crop.  While  a  very 
large  acreage  has  been  planted  to 
prunes  in  the  last  few  years,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  improved  methods  of 
marketing,  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
portation, cheaper  freights,  the  widen- 
ing of  both  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets, will  tend  to  keep  the  price  of 
the  fruit  normal.  So,  in  my  opinion, 
the  owner  of  a  young  orchard,  or  the 
prospective  planter  of  one,  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  obtain  a  profitable  price 
for  his  fruit  when  the  trees  comes  into 
full  bearing. 

DiFFitri.TiEs. — Now  that  I  have  paid 
the  prune  industry  of  the  interior  val- 
leys all  the  compliments  that  I  could 
and  still  remain  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  truth,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  a 
little  knocking,  and  try  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  more  important  difficul- 
ties and  problems  of  the  prune-grower. 

As  the  pear  thrips  have  not  as  yet 
invaded  the  greater  part  of  the  inte- 
rior valleys,  I  consider  the  red  spi- 
der the  most  important  insect  pest 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The 
hot  dry  climate  of  the  valleys  seems 
particularly  favorable  for  this  pest, 
and  in  years  that  the  trees  receive 
insufficient  moisture,  if  the  pest  is 
present  and  nothing  done  to  control 
it,  the  trees  are  almost  defoliated. 
Crude-oil  emulsion  applied  to  the  trees 
during  fall  of  the  year  has  proven 
effective  in  reducing  the  number  of 
these  mites  by  killing  the  eggs;  and 
some  form  of  sulphur  in  the  early 
summer  controls  those  species  which 
pupate  in  the  ground. 

The  next  most  important  pest  is  the 
brown  apricot  scale,  but  this  is  fairly 
well  controlled  in  some  sections  by 
the  parasite  Comys  fusca.  In  some 
seasons  the  scale  gets  ahead  of  the 
parasite,  and  then  a  thorough  appli- 
cation of  crude-oil  emulsion  is  resort- 
ed to.  It  is  seldom  that  the  prune 
aphis  do  any  damages,  as  they  seem 
to  be  very  well  controlled  by  their 
natural  enemies. 

The  only  plant  disease  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  is  crown  gall,  and 
as  this  was  never  very  extensive,  and 
is  not  growing  any  worse  at  least,  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  drawback  to 
the  industry. 

The  proper  method  of  pruning  the 
prune  has  been  discussed  by  so  many 
able  men  that  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  take  issue  with  them,  but  I  will 
say  this  much:  the  method  used  in 
the  coast  counties  will  not  apply  in 
the  dry,  hot  interior  valleys.  A  great 
deal  of  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
old  orchards  by  cutting  the  center 
limbs  out,  with  the  idea  of  admitting 


more  air  and  light  to  the  trees,  but 
when  the  trees  become  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  the  limbs  would  bend  down 
and  outward,  leaving  the  center  of  the 
tree  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  July  and  August  sun,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  badly  burned 
on  the  inside,  and  large  portions  of 
the  trees  had  to  be  cut  away,  leaving 
them  misshapen  and  irregular  in  ap- 


pearance. It  took  years  to  correct 
this,  and  now  the  growers  leave  more 
of  the  center  limbs  as  a  protection. 

In  conclusion.  I  will  say  that  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
and  the  problems  to  be  solved,  the 
prune  industry  in  the  great  interior 
valleys  has  come  to  stay,  and  I,  with 
hundreds  of  other  growers,  am  going 
to  stay  with  it. 


Pomona 
DeepWell 
Pumps 


Especially  built  to  stand  up  under  heavy 
deep  well  lifts. 

Pomona  Pumps  are  used  in  connection 
with  dug,  bored  or  drilled  wells  from  8-inch 
inside  diameter  up,  with  capacities  of  50 
gallons  per  minute  up  to  1000  gallons  per 
minute;  built  for  pumping  from  a  depth  of 
76  feet  to  and  including  500  feet. 

Competent  Pomona  engineers,  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  irrigation  problems,  are 
at  your  disposal  to  consult  with  and  help 
you  solve  your  water  difficulties. 

Call  and  see  us  or  write  for  further  de- 
tails. Pump  catalog  No  54-P.  mil  be  sent 
free  on  request  if  you  state  the  depth  and 
location  of  your  well. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well 
Irrigation  district  tn  the  world. 

POMONA  GATES  VM>  VALVES  FOR 
(  I'.MKVT  PIPE  IHHHJATIOX  are  conceded 
to  be  the  beat.  Specify  and  insist  on  getting 
"Pomona** 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

Are  high  efficiency  pumps  designed  to  operate  continuously  under 
various  conditions. 

Jackson  Pumps  mean  quality — 
quality  in  materials,  workman- 
ship and  design.  You  get  quality 
that  makes  for  lasting  service  — 
reliable  service. 

The  Jackson  Pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump — because 
the  Jackson  Pump  is  made  in 
special  types  to  meet  every  serv- 
ice condition — because  the  Jack- 
son Pump  Is  made  extra  heavy 
and  will  last. 

.et  DM  give  j  oil  figure*  on  <!>■■ 
operating  eo.xt.  then  make  imir 
com  piiriNonN. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  47- H. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles :  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works :  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Second 
Hand 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 254  No.  Point  Street,  Snn  Franelaee,  Cal. — WORK! 
lf.ll  K.  «th  Street,  Lea  Anajelra,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Burbank  Spine- 
less Cactus  cuttings,  raised  at  Marys- 
ville,  from  slabs  purchased  of  Burbank. 
Can  furnish  forage  and  fruiting  varie- 
ties at  $15  per  100  slabs.  Send  your 
orders  to  DARROW  -  WINCHESTER 
COMPANY,  1605  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


BURBANK'S  CACTUS — Get  my  prices. 
Try  sample  box  Cactus  Candy,  40c.  You 
will  be  delighted.  Haydon's  Nursery, 
San  Juan  Bautista,  Cal. 

Shetland  Ponies!  Get  prices  on  very 
fine  two-years'  geldings  and  choice 
weanlings.  Yocum  &  Sons,  Bellota, 
Cal. 

Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
5c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees 
limited;  write  for  descriptive  circular. 
Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passaf  es;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Box  W. 

FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well  improv- 
ed land.  40  acres  peaches,  5  acres 
grapes,  17  acres  almonds,  good  house 
and  barns.  Finest  climate  and  best 
drinking  water  in  county,  also  a  5250 
gal.  water  tank.  Located  2  Vi  miles 
south  of  Burson,  Calaveras  county,  Cal. 
Address  H.  Pennington,  Burson,  Cal., 
Owner. 

FOR  SALE,  BY  OWNER — 22  (4  acres; 
20  acres  in  alfalfa,  1  acre  family  or- 
chard. Irrigated  by  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pump.  Small  house;  one 
mile  from  S.  P.  depot.  $250  per  acre; 
half  cash,  balance  in  five  years  at  7%. 
G.  S.  Strickland,  Fairmead  P.  O..  Cal. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
In  land  and  mortgages;  investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direcl 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Wrltf 
describing  property,  naming  lowesl 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  deslrablf 
property  Free.  American  Investmenl 
Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For  Rent — To  experienced  dairyman, 
fine  farm  on  Feather  river  in  Yuba 
county,  California.  100  acres  irrigated 
alfalfa,  20  acres  unirrigated  alfalfa, 
100  acres  grain,  corn  and  bean  land. 
Will  rent  alfalfa  land  alone  if  desired 
or  will  plant  all  to  alfalfa.  Refer- 
ences required.  Address  "B,"  P.  O. 
Box  427,  Marysville,  Cal. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makes 
Of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 

MAKE  YOUR  GRAPES  into  dry  wine 
and  vinegar.  Big  profits!  Write  for 
particulars.  Stamp  for  reply.  H.  W. 
DIXON,  General  Delivery,  Oak  Park, 
Sacramento. 

IN  THE  FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  information,  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  riving,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


We  otter  200  colonies  bees  and  fix- 
tures with  or  without  5  acres  land 
suitable  for  berries,  poultry,  etc.  Cash 
or  easy  terms  of  payment.  Will  lease 
for  several  years  with  privilege  to  buy 
if  satisfied.  Particulars  on  request. 
Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12,  Nordhoff, 
Cal. 


EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  AND  ELD- 
ERLY WORKERS. 

To  the  Editor:  Noting  your  desire 
to  play  umpire  in  the  Hillers  case,  I 
would  say  that  perhaps  he  has  a  fairly 
productive  farm,  in  good  shape,  and  is 
satisfied  to  take  life  easier,  and  as  he 
thinks  it  won't  cost  him  anything,  as 
the  increased  price  of  his  produce  will 
make  up  for  any  increase  in  wages  he 
may  have  to  meet,  he  thinks  to  pose 
as  a  benefactor  of  his  hired  men,  whom 
he  terms  mules,  though  the  chances 
are  that  he  hires  no  men,  but  will  just 
take  the  increase  on  the  price  of  his 
produce  that  he  looks  for  and  that 
will  be  his  reward.  He  likely  can  see 
that  the  number  of  small  farms  will 
remain  about  as  they  are,  and  the 
larger  farmers  will,  with  their  tractors 
and  improved  implements,  go  ahead, 
and  with  few  men  get  out  what  they 
can,  paying  what  they  have  to  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  take  their 
ease  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  let 
their  harvest  help  rustle  the1  balance 
of  the  year. 

The  big  farmer  will  get  on  all  right, 
but  when  it  comes  to  making  a  small 
farm,  one  pair  of  hands  does  not  go 
very  far  toward  making  even  a  small 
farm,  and  when  it  comes  to  paying 
for  help  at  the  rates  now  anticipated, 
he  will  simply  have  to  wait  and  do 
the  work  as  fast  as  he  can,  which 
may  take  years,  and  the  prospect  will 
deter  men  from  taking  it  up  at  all. 
The  small  farmer  is  what  the  State 
requires,  but  under  present  conditions 
there  is  not  a  fraction  of  that  kind  of 
development  going  on  that  there 
should  be.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  developing  small. farms  to  a  pay- 
ing status  is  a  long,  uphill  job,  with 
many  misgivings  as  to  future  markets, 
etc.,  and  it  needs  encouragement  in- 
stead of  raps. 

This  man  may  be  like  a  man  in  Mis- 
souri, whom  I  once  knew,  who  would 
sit  on  his  plow  and  wish  for  Sunday 
to  come,  so  he  would  not  have  to  plow 
his  own  corn,  and  wants  a  little  en- 
couragement for  short  hours. 

If  eight  hours  and  minimum  wage 
prevails,  what  is  to  come  of  the  man 
of  family,  aged  40,  45,  50,  55,  60,  and 
up  to  65,  who  while  they  may  be  in 
fairly  good  health,  are  past  their  best 
efficiency  and  are  not  able  to  move 
like  a  man  of  lesser  years,  but  never- 
theless could  do  a  fair  day's  work  if 
given  time,  and  could  earn  enough  to 
feed  himself  and  wife,  and  possibly 
an  invalid  son  or  daughter,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  their  relatives  if  they 
have  any,  or,  if  not,  go  to  the  poor- 
house.  There  is  very  much  of  dis- 
crimination against  these  people  at 
the  present  by  the  large  employers. 
They  simply  will  not  employ  them,  or 
anyone  who  cannot  give  a  full  meas- 
ure of  efficiency.  Now,  if  the  smaller 
employer  is  threatened  with  prosecu- 
tion for  giving  that  class  employment 
who  are  unable  to  give  the  necessary 
efficiency  for  the  wage  and  hours,  what 
is  to  become  of  them? 

The  strong  point  against  the  short 
hours,  is  the  competition  in  articles 
shipped  in  from  States  with  lower 
wage  and  longer  hours,  and  with  pro- 
duce shipped  out,  as  well  as  foreign 
made  goods,  and  raised  produce, 
namely  eggs  and  butter,  nuts,  etc.  It 
would  not  make  so  much  difference  if 
it  was  confined  to  a  few  lines,  but  that 
law  enacted,  will  affect  every  line  of 
endeavor  in  this  State  as  against  out- 
siders. Obciiaudist. 


POLAND  -  CHINAS — Fifteen  head  11 
months  gilts,  open  or  bred,  of  pro- 
lific kind.  Geo.  V.  Beckman.  Lodi, 
Cal. 


The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line 
cannot  stand  against  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  in 
the  year.  Poles  were  broken  off 
like  wooden  toothpicks,  and 
wires  were  left  useless  in  a 
tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  com- 
pany over  a  million  dollars  to 
repair  that  damage,  an  item  to 
be  remembered  when  we  talk 
about  how  cheaply  telephone 
service  may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire 
mileage  of  the  Bell  System  is  un- 
derground out  of  the  way  of 
storms.  The  expense  of  under- 
ground conduits  and  cables  is 
warranted  for  the  important 
trunk  lines  with  numerous  wires 
and  for  the  lines  in  the  con- 
gested districts  which  serve  a 
large  number  of  people. 


But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  popu- 
lation and  doing  a  small  business 
in  a  large  area,  it  is  impracticable 
to  dig  trenches,  build  conduits 
and  lay  cables  in  order  that 
each  individual  wire  may  be 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  prob- 
lem of  service.  Overhead  wires 
are  necessary  for  talking  a  very 
long  distance.  It  is  impossible 
to  talk  more  than  a  limited 
distance  underground,  although 
Bell  engineers  are  making  a 
world's  record  for  underground 
communication. 

Parallel  to  the  underground 
there  must  also  be  overhead 
wires  for  the  long  haul,  in  order 
that  the  Bell  System  may  give 
service  universally  between 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


A  Perfect  Water  Supply 

FOR 

Country  Homes 


Baker  Hansen  Auto- 
matic Pressure  System. 
Better  than  city  serv- 
ice. Cheaper  than  tank 
and  tower.  Depend- 
able Fire  Protection. 
Most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic system  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  Circular  R.P. 


BAKER  HANSEN  MFG.  CO., 

744  23rd  Street.  East  Oakland,  Cal. 
We  Manufacture  the  Best  Pumps  for  Every  Purpose. 


RED  WOO  D    TANKS^DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
tile  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks.  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes.  Peach  Boxes, 
Kgg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2  >/2  ft.  deep,  $7. SO.  A  tank  6 
ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  ot  tanks  of  various 
sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.     Grape  stakes. 

a.  1".  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  SI.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


A  backwoodsman  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  went  to  the 
city   postoffice   to   get   some  stamps. 


"What  denomination?"  inquired  the 
clerk.  "Lutheran,"  said  the  member, 
modestly. 
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ROTATING  GRAIN  AND  SUGAR  BEETS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  N.  C.  Girder.] 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  most  farmers  that  the 
production  of  the  same  crop  from  the 
same  field  year  after  year  results  not 
only  in  a  decrease  in  the  yield,  but 
also  in  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of 
the  crop  produced. 

As  a  result  of  his  own  investigations 
and  records  as  engineer  and  agricul- 
turist for  two  California  sugar  com- 
panies since  1903,  the  writer  proposes 
to  show  the  advantages  of  the  sugar 
beet  in  your  system  of  rotation. 

It  is  a  belief  among  a  great  many 
farmers  that  the  growth  of  the  sugar 
beet  results  in  a  permanent  injury  to 
the  land.  If  any  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  actual  crop  records  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth. 

One  field,  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
of  over  200  acres  was  planted  to  beets 
for  six  consecutive  years.  During  the 
first  period  of  three  years  it  produced 
an  average  of  10.65  tons  of  sugar  beets 
per  acre  and  during  the  second  period 
produced  and  average  of  9.81  tons. 
On  the  seventh  year  the  field  was 
sown  to  barley  and  produced  a  yield 
of  53  bags  per  acre.  No  accurate  rec- 
ord could  be  obtained  of  the  barley 
yield  of  this  field  previous  to  the  time 
it  was  farmed  to  beets,  but  the  esti- 
mates of  the  neighboring  farmers 
placed  it  at  from  15  to  25  bags  per 
acre. 

During  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
years  the  field  was  subdivided,  farmed 
to  various  crops,  principally  barley 
and  beans,  with  excellent  results.  On 
the  eleventh  year  the  entire  field  was 
again  planted  to  sugar  beets  and  pro- 
duced an  average  of  12.82  tons  per 
acre. 

Another  field  of  87  acres  planted  to 
to  the  sugar  beet  for  11  years  gives 
the  following  record: 

Tons  per 
acre. 

1904   15.78 

1905   12.52 

1906   13.54 

1907    9.48 

1908   11.68 

1909   12.25 

1910   14.42 

1911   12.89 

1912    8.97 

1913    7.33 

The  shortage  of  1912  and  1913  can 
be  attributed  more  to  the  drouth  than 
to  deterioration  of  the  soil,  as  the 

1914  crop  promises  to  equal  that  of 
1911.  It  is  true  that  the  average  ton- 
nage (11.17)  for  the  second  five  year 
period  does  not  equal  that  of  the  first 
period  (12.6),  but  the  maintenance  of 
yield  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  crop  produced  continuously 
on  the  same  field  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

A  field  of  300  acres  in  Yolo  county, 
after  being  planted  to  sugar  beets  for 
two  years  produced  2.54  tons  per  acre 
of  red  oat  hay.  No  previous  record 
was  obtainable  of  this  particular  field, 
but  the  average  grain  hay  production 
in  that  section  of  the  county  is  around 
1.5  tons  per  acre. 

Numerous  other  instances  could  be 
given,  space  permitting,  which  would 
lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

It  has  been  proved  in  practice  that 
the  sugar  beet  is  an  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 


Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
fattened  every  year  upon  the  tops, 
crowns  and  beets  left  in  the  fields  of 
the  sugar  companies. 

One  of  the  principal  dairymen  of 
Yolo  county  plants  a  considerable  acre- 
age to  sugar  beets  every  year. 

Under  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment the  sugar  beet  has  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1.7  to  1.9  which  balances  well 
with  the  narrow  ratio  of  alfalfa.  It 
has  a  food  value  nearly  double  that  of 
the  'mangel  wurzel  and  one-seventh 
that  of  field  corn,  which  gives  it  a 
value  of  $4  to  $6  per  ton. 

The  yield  on  good  sugar  beet  soil 
should  be  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  In- 
stances are  known  where  the  yield  has 
been  35  tons  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  production  and  harvest- 
ing to  the  farmer  who  would  plant 
5  to  10  acres  should  be  $15  to  $25  per 
acre,  yielding  a  profit  of  $35  to  $60. 

To  produce  the  sugar  beet,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  deep,  fertile  sedi- 
mentary soil  free  from  excessive  al- 
kali. 

The  growing  of  the  sugar  beet  should 
be  of  especial  advantage  to  the  farmer 
who  raises  his  produce  for  feeding 
rather  than  for  the  market 

[Mr.  Girder  does  not  mention  the 
fertilizers  which  we  presume  were  in- 
telligently applied  on  these  fields:  his 
point  is  that  sugar  beets  may  be  grown 
without  "permanent  injury  to  the 
land." — Editor.] 


PLANT  CACTUS  DRY. 


To  the  Editor:  Just  a  few  words  in 
defense  of  Burbank's  spineless  cac 
tus.  As  superintendent  for  a  land  com- 
pany I  planted  several  thousand  slabs 
of  the  various  varieties  in  1912,  1913. 
and  this  year  1914. 

While  some  people  have  made  par- 
tial or  complete  failures  with  spineless 
cactus,  it  was  due  to  planting  slabs 
without  curing,  or  planting  in  wet 
soil  or  irrigating  before  well  rooted: 
either  is  fatal.  Or  again,  some  have 
expected  results  after  planting  on  a 
hillside  or  among  rocks  without  cul- 
tivation. It  stands  to  reason  any  plant 
producing  a  hundred  tons  the  first  year 
per  acre  must  have  moisture,  but  mois- 
ture must  not  be  given  until  well  root- 
ed. Enough  moisture  is  in  the  slab 
when  planted  to  send  out  roots.  Slabs 
should  be  cut  off  and  put  in  shade  to 
heal  several  days  or  a  week:  then 
planted  in  slightly  moist  or  even  dry 
soil  finely  pulverized,  and  they  will 
grow.  With  the  less  frost-resistant 
varieties,  care  must  be  taken  that  any 
decayed  tips  caused  by  frost  be  cut 
off  on  a  sunny  day  and  they  will  heal 
over.  If  not  cut  off,  the  decay  will  go 
down  through  the  plant  and  kill  it. 
After  the  big  January  freeze  two  years 
ago  we  did  considerable  pruning,  but 
very  little  has  been  necessary  since. 

Last  August  I  planted  two  varieties 
on  my  place,  irrigated  them  in  Sep- 
tember, and  twice  this  season:  and  I 
have  an  average  of  80  slabs  on  each 
one  planted  in  August.  Slabs  weigh 
nearly  two  pounds  each. 

Rows  are  8  feet  apart  and  plants  4 
feet  apart:  1350  plants  per  acre  and 
160  pounds  each  plant  is  100  tons  per 
acre  the  first  year.  We  paid  40  cents 
to  $1  per  slab  near  by.  I  have  100,000 
slabs  per  acre  and  am  offered  by  a 
Santa  Rosa  nursery  $150  per  thousand. 


Others  are  getting  as  good  a  yield  as 
myself.  Even  though  they  have  no 
greater  food  value  than  pie-melon,  the 
enormous  yield  makes  them  a  very  pro- 
fitable crop.    I  will  make  more  clear 


money  selling  slabs  this  and  next 
month  from  less  than  one  acre  than 
from  20  acres  alfalfa  and  corn. 

J.  A.  Powell. 

So.  Dos  Palos. 


No  sitting  up  nights  to  keep 
this  motor  running 

The  cot  was  taken  out  of  the  pump  house  when  the  old  power  used  was 
replaced  by  a 

GJ7  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
-1L  For  RANCH  AND  FARM 

As  long  as  power  is  supplied  this  motor  runs  without  attention  other  than 
refilling  its  reservoirs  every  month.  This  motor  is  belted  to  a  6-inch  vertical 
pump  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Edward  Gilman,  at  Edenvale,  Cal.  This  is  Mr. 
Oilman's  second  purchase  of  a  G-E  motor.    He  will  tell  anyone  what  he  told  us: 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: — 

*  I  have  used  a  General  Electric  motor  to  iirigate  my  farm  and  orchard 
for  the  past  two  years  and  have  not  had  one  moment's  trouble  or  any  complaints. 
I  have  left  it  running  for  hours  without  even  thinking  of  it.  I  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  motor  and  can  highly  recommend  it. 

Yours  very  truly,        (signed)  ED.  GILMAN. 

Write  today  for  our  interesting  free  booklet  about  ranching  and  farming  with 

electricity. 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office : 

124  West  4th  Street 

San  Francisco  Office: 

Rialto  Building 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  relating  to 
the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch  and 
market  garden  irrigation. 

Address  nearest  office.  4958 


Hi. 


Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need — we  have  it. 
Handling  all  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Heads  4 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps 

Illustrated  are  three  of  the  many  different  styles.  Don't  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pump  Specialists. 
Their  advice  and  suggestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO  US  and  state  your  requirements— by  guiding 
you  to  a  right  selection  we  can  probably  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Centrifugal  Pumps. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps;  also  Bean 

Distillate  Engines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Country  Vegetables. 


THE  BEAN  OR 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  prevent  my  dry  seed  beans  from 
getting  full  of  bugs?  I  tried  putting 
lime  and  sulphur  on  them  before  put- 
ting away,  but  it  did  no  good.  They 
look  like  a  little  bed  bug;  roundish 
and  gray;  but  do  not  smell  when  mash- 
ed. They  put  round  holes  through 
the  beans. — J.  A.,  Lodi. 

The  answer  is  fully  given  on  page 
249  of  our  book:  "One  Thousand  Ques- 
tions in  California  Agriculture  An- 
swered" but  as  only  a  fraction  of  our 
readers  have  yet  secured  this  book 
we  repeat  the  answer  as  follows: 

"You  have  to  do  with  the  bean  wee- 
vil. The  eggs  are  inserted  by  the  in- 
sect while  the  beans  are  still  green  in 
the  pods;  subsequently  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  worm  excavates  the  interior  of 
the  ripened  beans.  The  beans  can  be 
protected  after  ripening  by  heating 
carefully  to  130°F.,  which  will  destroy 
the  egg,  or  the  larva  if  already  hatch- 
ed. Of  course,  this  heating  must  be 
done  cautiously  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  thermometer  for  fear  of  destroy- 
ing the  germinating  power.  The  work 
of  the  insect  can  also  be  stopped  by 
putting  the  beans  in  a  barrel  or  other 
close  receptacle,  with  a  saucer  contain- 
ing about  an  ounce  of  carbon  bi-sulfid 
to  vaporize.  Be  careful  not  approach 
the  vapor  with  a  light.  After  treat- 
ment for  one-half  hour,  the  cover  can 
be  removed  and  the  vapor  will  entirely 
■dissipate.  This  is  a  safer  treatment 
than  the  heating.  Similar  methods  of 
■control  can  be  used  on  other  pea  and 
bean  weevils. — Editor.] 


SWEET  POTATOES  IN  HEAVY 
SOIL. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
grow  sweet  potatoes  under  irrigation 
on  heavy  "dry-bog"  clay  soil  contain- 
ing considerable  lime  provided  consi- 
derable organic  matter  were  worked 
in?— D.  S.  K.,  Sanger. 

[You  might  do  well  enough  for  home 
use  with  sweet  potatoes  on  such  soil 
after  you  had  lightened  it  up  enough 
as  you  propose,  but  such  soil  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  make  a  hand- 
some product  economically,  as  is  re- 
quired in  commercial  production. — 
Editor.] 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CORN 
WORM. 

To  the  Editor:  If  B.  E.  S.  of  Ripon, 
has  only  a  small  patch  of  corn  to  pro- 
tect, dusting  the  ears  with  cayene  pep- 
per will  keep  the  worms  away.  I  am 
■going  to  experiment  with  an  emul- 
sion of  whale  oil  soap  and  coal  tar 
dissolved  in  coal  oil,  and  spray  my 
tiorn  with  it.  Most  insect  life  has  an 
aversion  to  coal  tar.  I  kept  cutworms 
from  my  early  cauliflower  plants  by 
spraying  with  tar  water,  which  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  coal  tar  emul- 
sion might  answer  for  corn  worms. 

A  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  coal  tar 
applied  to  the  perches  on  which  fowls 
roost  will  effectually  prevent  mites 
from  troubling  the  fowls  at  night,  or 
crude  coal  oil  is  equally  as  good. 

Samuel  Haigh. 

San  Jose. 


CLEANING  LARGE  CANALS. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  in  mind 
the  removal  of  sand  from  irrigating 
ditches,  say  40  to  60  ft.  wide,  I  have 


PEA  WEEVIL. 

thought  of  a  tractor  so  equipped  as 
to  be  stationed  on  the  ditch  bank  say 
every  20  or  30  ft.  with  a  swinging  crane 
reaching  down  and  into  ditch,  this 
crane  being  equipped  with  an  endless 
chain  and  buckets  and  so  arranged  as 
to  drop  sand  at  the  rear  of  tractor. 
Or  is  it  possible  that  in  removing 
loose  sand  a  suction  arrangement 
could  be  used?  A.  H.  Gaberel. 

Hughson. 

[This  proposition  is  referred  to  en- 
gineering readers. — Editor.] 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  GREEN 
MANURING. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Lipman  writes  in 
Circular  110  of  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station  as  follows: 

"By  green  manuring  is  meant  the  in- 
corporation, through  plowing  or  simi- 
lar operations,  of  green  organic  mat- 
ter into  the  soil.  The  purpose  of  it  is 
to  maintain  or  increase  the  organic 
matter  supply  of  the  soil,  which,  for 
reasons  below  given,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  soil 
fertility. 

Any  green  crop  which  yields  a  large 
tonnage  of  material  in  a  short  time 
may  be  used  to  add  organic  matter 
to  the  soil.  There  are  some  plants, 
however,  which  possess  not  merely  the 
power  of  yielding  large  amounts  of  or- 
ganic matter,  but  also  the  power  of 
gathering  from  the  air  most  val- 
uable, commercially,  of  the  elements 
of  plant  food — nitrogen.  These  plants 
— the  legumes — other  conditions  being 
equal,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred  for 
green  manuring  purposes  to  the  non- 
legumes.  They  are  plants  which  be- 
long to  the  well  known  family  of 
which  peas,  beans,  vetches,  alfalfa, 
the  clovers,  lupins,  and  many  others 
are  members. 

Nothing  more  emphatic  can  be  stat- 
ed in  support  of  green  manuring  under 
the  proper  conditions  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  role  played  by  organic  mat- 
ter in  soils. 

1.  By  its  binding  action  on  the  soil 
particles  and  by  its  sponge-like  absorp- 
tive power,  organic  matter  makes 
sandy  soils  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. (Improves  water  holding  pow- 
re.) 

2.  By  its  light  yet  bulky  mass  it 
prevents  the  extremely  fine  particles 
of  clay  soils  from  running  together 
and  becoming  cemented.  (Improves 
essential  feature  of  aeration  in  heavy 
soils.) 

3.  Organic  matter  contains  most  of 
the  nitrogen  found  in  soils,  and  all 
plants  except  the  legumes  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  it  for  their  supply 
of  that  essential  element. 

4.  Organic  matter  is  the  source  of 
energy  and  the  laboratory  in  which 
the  important  beneficial  soil  bacteria 
manufacture  available  plant  food  and 
bring  about  other  changes  of  import- 
ance to  plants. 

5.  Through  its  decomposition  by 
soil  micro-organisms,  organic  matter 
acts  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  and 
other  weak  acids  which  help  to  dis- 
solve and  make  available  the  mineral 
matter  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

Where  water  is  scarce  a  cover  crop 
is  worse  than  useless  because  it  robs 
the  trees  or  succeeding  crop  of  mois- 
ture and  when  the  cover  crop  is  turn- 
.ed  under  the  soil  will  be  too  dry  to 
decay  it.    Therefore,  the  organic  mat- 


ter will  not  only  give  no  good  effects, 
but  by  its  bulky  nature  will  leave  the 
soil  loose  and  porous  and  thus  help 
it  to  dry  and  lose  moisture  all  the 
quicker. 

In  irrigated  orchards  the  cover  crop 
may  be  sown  in  August  or  late  in 
July.  About  20  pounds  per  acre,  less, 
of  the  seed  is  needed  in  orchards  than 
on  dry  farmed  land,  since  there  must 


be  considerable  waste  space  between 
the  trees  owing  to  heavy  shade  in 
which  the  green  manure  crop  will  not 
grow." 


Quidnunc:  "What  makes  your  hair 
so  much  grayer  than  your  whiskers?" 
Bulfinch:  "Why,  my  hair  is  a  great 
deal  older  than  my  whiskers." — Wo- 
man's Journal. 


KILMOL 


When  land  and  water  were  cheap,  ditch  irriga- 
tion was  good  enough.  But  now  this  wasteful 
method  is  being  rapidly  abandoned.  Instead, 
irrigators  are  using 

Madewell 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

One  piece  10  ft.  lengths  with  6  in.  tapered 
sleeves.  Heavy  wide  lock  seam  made  by  special 
powerful  machinery.  Four  thicknesses  of 
metal  where  the  strain  comes;  made  doubly 
sure  by  soldering.  No  rivets  to  be  knocked 
loose.  Total  collapse  of  the  pipe  will  not  break 
this  indestructible  "Madewell"  seam.  The 
smooth  sleeves  and  collars  with  counter-sunk 
seams  make  water-tightjoints  without  driv- 
ing and  pounding.  This.'too,  is  important. 

Send  for  Free  MADEWELL  catalogue  B 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.  Gilroy,  Cal. 


.... 


The  Farm  that  is  equipped  with  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Engine  #jg  Woodin  &  Little 
Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.   No  matter  how  hot,  cold  or  dry  it  may  be,  no  matter  what 
tho  conditions,  this  engine  and  pump  will  work  steadily  and  well.    And  backing  up  the  long 
and  continuous  service  which  thin  pomp  and  engine  will  give  is  tho  intelligent  and  cheerful 
personal  service  which  tho  Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House  extends  to  all  its  customers. 
Whatever  is  needed  in  the  pump  line  you  may  be  lure  we  have  it.  What- 
ever is  purchased  from  us  you  can  rest  assured  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
Those  wishing  detailed  descriptions  of  tho  pump  and  engine  here  illustrated  together  with 

catalogue  of  the  big  lino  of 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use— Gasoline  Engines — Wind  Mills  —  Pipe-Casing — 
Fittings  —  Brass  Goods,  etc. — can  have  it  free  of  charge.  Address: 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE-PUMP  HOUSE 

33  to  41  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W«  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps  in  the  United  States. 
Call  upon  your  nearest  dealer  for  our  proposition. 
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Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change elected  as  its  manager,  Henry 
M.  Ellis,  formerly  of  the  Pioneer  Fruit 
Co.  The  Exchange  expects  to  handle 
50%  more  fruit  this  year  than  last. 

Vacaville  shipped  475  carloads  of 
fruit  before  July  16,  a  gain  of  31  cars 
over  the  same  season  last  year. 

Apricots  shipped  this  year  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors  totaled 
382  cars,  about  100  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. Their  total  shipments  to  last 
Saturday  were  3397  cars  or  745  more 
than  to  the  same  date  in  1913. 

Napa  county  shipped  a  straight  car 
of  Alexander  apples  to  Pittsburg  last 
week  and  another  to  New  Orleans  this 
week. 

Money  was  recently  raised  in  Wat- 
sonville  and  a  meeting  of  all  orchard- 
ists  called  to  meet  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Cook  and  discuss  means 
of  preventing  importation  of  the 
worm-infested  C  grade  apples  from 
Oregon.  Or.  Cook  recommended  that 
all  shipment  of  wormy  apples  in 
whatever  direction  should  cease  and 
that  he  hopes  the  crusade  will  become 
statewide  so  as  to  be  effective. 

A  strong  movement  was  recently  in- 
augurated with  C.  E.  Virden.  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  at  its 
head,  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass 
laws  standardizing  fruit  packs  for 
shipment  East.  Such  standardization 
will  probably  follow  the  lines  which 
have  for  years  governed  shipments 
from  Placer  and  Eldorado  counties. 

The  Jackson  orchard  of  Sutter 
county  produced  about  100  tons  of 
pears  which  sold  at  $45  per  ton. 

Several  cars  of  Bartletts  will  be 
shipped  from  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

Over  a  dozen  carloads  of  apricots 
shipped  daily  from  Mountain  View  to 
the  canneries  and  still  more  being 
dried  indicates  a  pretty  good  crop, 
after  all. 

Santa  Clara  valley  is  having  an 
epidemic  of  cracking  prunes,  many  of 
which  are  molding.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1%  of  the  crop  will  be 
lost,  especially  since  packers  con- 
tracted at  su.ch  high  prices  this  spring 
that  they  will  accept  only  the  best. 

Various  systems  of  apricot  pruning 
will  be  tried  out  on  a  Winters  orchard 
by  G.  H.  Hecke,  county  horticultural  J 
commissioner,  and  G.  P.  Weldon, 
deputy  state  horticultural  commission- 
er. Pruning  methods  of  that  section 
are  distinctly  different  from  those 
around  Vacaville,  which  again  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  around  Suisun. 


tions  last  week.  When  Tuscans  are 
gone  in  October  sweet  potatoes  will  be 
canned  till  November. 

The  Porterville  cannery  uses  about 
450  people,  but  finds  it  hard  to  get 
them.  The  heavy  Tuscan  crop  is  going 
to  crowd  them. 


Berries. 

The  boys  of  the  camp  on  the  Barlow 
ranch  at  Sebastopol  finished  picking 
Mammoth  blackberries  recently  and  at 
once  tackled  the  Lawtons.  There  are 
about  115  boys  in  camp  and  they  hope 
to  earn  about  $5000  this  season. 

Grapes. 

About  a  carload  a  day  of  Thompson 
Seedless  were  shipped  from  San  Joa- 
quin valley  last  week,  and  the  Malagas 
started  this  week.  Through  efforts  of 
the  California  Green  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, systematized  distribution  to  the 
various  markets  will  be  accomplished 
this  year,  and  a  standard  of  IT:',  sugar 
has  been  agreed  to  by  practically  all 
of  the  shippers.  Association  inspec- 
tors turned  down  some  shipments  last 
week  as  being  too  green.  So  many 
others  had  to  be  picked  over  that  cut- 
ting came  to  a  standstill. 

The  Jack  London  Grape  Juice  Co., 
recently  incorporated  for  $250,000,  will 
use  some  of  the  author's  Sonoma 
county  vineyard  products. 

Japanese  grape  pickers  for  the 
raisin  crop  promise  to  be  plenty. 


Land  Deals. 

Japanese  from  California  are  buying 
Nevada  land  to  be  irrigated  by  pump- 
ing. 

A  colony  of  German-Americans  is  to 
6ettle  near  Oasis.  Nevada,  and  irrigate 
by  motor-driven  pumps. 

Canneries. 

Loss  of  peaches  and  vegetables  near 
Chico  gives  impetus  to  plans  for  one 
of  the  biggest  canneries  in  Butte 
county. 

Rancho  Bonito  of  Butte  county  ex- 
pects to  ship  about  700  tons  of  can- 
ning fruit. 

The  cannery  at  Yuba  City  took  on 
all  the  help  it  could  get  last  week.  It 
is  to  run  until  October. 

The  Tulare  Canning  Co.  started,  a 
25.000-can  run  last  week. 

The  Sunlit  Cannery  of  Atwater,  em- 
ploying 150  to  200  people,  began  opera- 


Citrus. 

Orange  picking  in  the  Porterville 
district  is  to  be  done  by  association 
crews  paid  by  the  day.  This  is  a  long 
step  toward  a  uniform  standardized 
pack  and  will  soon  make  fruit  from 
this  district  a  favorite  on  the  market 
because  its  condition  when  packed  will 
not  be  so  variable. 

Among  preparations  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  for 
the  marketing  of  the  crop  from  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  oranges  recently 
planted  is  a  grand  advertising  cam- 
paign designed  to  induce  more  retail- 
ers to  handle  oranges  and  more  con- 
sumers to  eat  them.  Part  of  this  ad- 
vertising is  done  directly  by  the  Ex- 
change in  newspapers  and  weekly 
magazines.  Part  of  this  business  is 
handled  by  an  Eastern  agency  which 
sent  two  men  to  southern  California 
recently  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  thing  they  are  advertising. 

R.  J.  Grassly,  of  Chicago,  advertis- 
ing manager  for  the  Exchange,  came 
back  with  G.  Harold  Powell,  who 
went  East  directly  from  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  to  form 
advertising  plans  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Eastern  citrus  situa- 
tion. 

A  recent  Consular  Trade  Report 
from  eastern  Sicily  is  quoted  below: 
"The  lemon  season  in  this  territory 
may  be  said  to  run  from  October  to 
May.  *  *  *  An  abundant  crop  in 
Sicily  (last  season),  a  diminished 
yield  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  a  re- 
duced tariff  in  the  last  quarter  or 
1913,  aided  to  make  1913  a  banner 
year  in  the  exports  of  this  product  to 
the  United  States.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  lemons  to  the  United  States 
during  1913,  as  invoiced  at  the  Catania 
consulate,  were  476,712  boxes  *  *  * 
compared  with  117,320  boxes  *  *  * 
for  1912." 

Several  cargoes  of  Palermo  lemons 
from  northern  Sicily  seen  on  the 
Eastern   markets   in   June  indicated 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varietief  70U  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  boolf  your 
order  NC  rV  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  AND  TOP-BUDDED.    A  LEADING  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  the  only  nursery  that  has  made  a  success  of  top-bud- 
ding the  walnut,  and  invite  investigation.  There  is  no  finer 
stock  in  the  State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.    Careful  planter  will  take  heed  to  this. 

Please  write  or  call. 

Pedigreed  Krericli  Prunes 

Blenheim  Apricots.    Ornamental  Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape 
Gardening  a  Specialty. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Elberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
I-'rench,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  pruncM  on  all  root*.  Aprieotx.  Hnril.  il 
Pear,  cherry.  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 


Write  for  Price  I, Int. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

Nininstlf,  Cal. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  SALE 
Can    furnish    any    quantity  from 
now  on. 

$5  a  thousand  In  large  lots. 
RIPON  NURSERY  A  IMPROVE- 
MENT CO.,  Rlpon,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  SEEDS 

In  large  or  mnall  quantities,  4©  »pe- 
cIch  to  select  from.  Write  for  my 
free  pamphlet,  "EUC  ALTPTUS 
CULTURE."  Trial  packets,  15* 
each,  4  for  SOc. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


that  either  the  season  was  about  over 
or  the  Sicilian  lemons  were  very  in- 
ferior to  those  from  California.  Fruit 
dealers  said  they  preferred  the  West- 
ern fruit  every  time,  but  could  not 
get  it. 

Mislabeled  oranges  have  been  found 
on  Eastern  markets  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    and  the 


Food  and  Drug  Act  may  be  invoked 
against  the  growers  or  shippers. 
Every  box  shipped  by  the  Exchange 
is  labeled  and  every  orange  is 
wrapped  in  an  Association  labeled 
wrapper. 

Fumigation  for  extermination  of 
gray  scale  at  a  cost  of  about  35  cents 
per  tree  will  be  carried  on  by  blocks 
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Grafting 


"I 


VAN  CLEEF'5 

DUTCH  BRAND 

GUARANTEED  A  YEAR 
TO  RETAIN  ITS  ADHESIVENESS 
IN  THIS  PACKAGE, 


Leading  California  Fruit  Tree  Grafting  Experts  pro- 
nounce VAN  CLEFF'S  DUTCH  BRAND  FRICTION  TAPE 

the  best  article  yet  produced  for  the  purpose.  If  you  will 
send  us  this  advertisement,  we  will  mail  you,  post-paid,  a 
sample  roll  of  tape  for  trial. 

The  Wm.  H.  Hoe  gee  Co.,  Inc. 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


THE  McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  the 
limb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
MADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.  Will 
not  CHAPE  THE  TREE  like  the  wire 
brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 
Manufactured  by  the 

PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Riverside,  California. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave 
increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gave 
$22.11 — over  1000';.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested 
in  fand. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Write  for  literature, 
•erfeetion  of  fineness  in  grinding', 


our  motto. 


A  CONSTANT  UNVARYING  WATER  LOAD  REQUIRES 
LESS  POWER— ELIMINATES  TROUBLE 


The     I.ultwieler    Pumu  is 

perfectly  constructed.  No 
jerk,  jar,  vibration,  etc., 
which  are  the  main  causes 
of  shock  and  breakage. 

The  Luitwieler  Pump 

(Non-pulsating) 

delivers  a  steady,  even 
stream  of  water,  resulting 
in  maximum  power  econ- 
omy and  elimination  of 
trouble.  No  dead  centers. 
Perfectly  balanced.  No  pit. 
Absolutely  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  11. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING 
ENGINE  COMPANY, 
707-713  N.  Main  Street, 
I. os  Angeles,  Cal. 


'limits  for 

every 
requirement 


through  Tulare  county,  beginning  in 
the  Lindsay  and  Porterville  districts. 
Five  county  outfits  will  be  used  in 
addition  to  many  private  outfits. 

The  Bloomington  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Riverside  county  recently 
organized  to  fight  scale  on  their  lemon 
trees.  It  is  to  be  incorporated  for 
$15,000  in  $3  shares  to  cover  the  land 
of  the  irrigation  district.  At  the  or- 
ganization meeting  250  acres  were 
signed  up. 


Olives  and  Walnuts. 

Olives  in  the  Seville  district  of 
Spain  promise  excellent  yield.  There 
is  still  a  large  supply  of  last  year's 
oil  on  hand. 

A  ranch  of  1000  acres  in  Yuba 
county  was  recently  bought  to  set  to 
olives. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation looks  for  higher  prices  than 
last  year,  larger  nuts  of  better  quality 
and  more  of  them.  Couldn't  be  much 
more  optimistic. 

A  ranch  of  200  acres  in  Stanislaus 
county  was  recently  purchased  to  set 
to  walnuts. 


Transportation. 

The  new  140-hou,r  Western  Pacific 
fruit  train  to  Chicago,  mentioned  last 
week  in  these  columns,  beat  its  sched- 
ule by  nearly  8  hours,  and  the  next 
one  came  In  6  hours  ahead  of  time. 
As  mentioned  in  another  place,  the 
problem  of  California  fruit  shippers  is 
to  get  such  transportation  improve- 
ments as  will  enable  them  to  pick 
their  fruit  with  a  maximum  of  ripe- 
ness to  avoid  the  woody  tastelessness 
with  which  much  of  it  greets  the 
Eastern  palate. 

A  Western  Pacific-Santa  Fe  traffic 
agreement  has  been  effected  whereby 
these  roads  help  each  other  in  com- 
petition with  the  Southern  Pacific, 
whose  lines  they  practically  parallel 
via  W.  P.  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Francisco  and  via  Santa  Fe  from  San 
Francisco  through  Arizona.  The  Santa 
Fe  is  to  use  W.  P.  tracks  from  Stock- 
ton to  Sacramento,  where  the  Santa 
Fe  has  never  been  before,  and  the  W. 
P.  will  get  added  tonnage  which  it 
greatly  needs. 

A  Santa  Fe  train  of  24  cars  of  green 
fruit  left  Tulare  county  for  Chicago 
last  week,  one  of  the  first  to  go  by 
that  route. 


Grain  and  Hay. 

San  Quentin  jute  grain  bags  may 
now  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  8V2 
cents. 

With  corn  selling  in  Kansas  at 
more  per  bushel  than  wheat,  much 
wheat  will  be  consumed  as  stock  feed. 
The  general  shortage  of  corn  and  the 
ordinary  wheat  crops  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
estimated  greatest  wheat  crop  the 
United  States  ever  raised  will  not 
cause  lower  prices. 

A  San  Joaquin  county  rancher 
claims  80  sacks  of  barley  per  acre 
from  14  acres. 

Barley  cargoes  of  8000  to  13,000 
sacks  each  are  coming  down  the  Sac- 
ramento. . 

Riverside  county  grain  farmers  are 
planning  to  store  their  crops  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  prices  they  expect  to 
follow  the  over-abu.ndant  harvest. 

A  grain  fire  in  Colusa  county  re- 
cently burned  over  400  acres  of  stand- 
ing grain,  500  acres  of  stubble,  and  a 
house.  Another  fire  in  Sutter  county 
burned  160  acres  of  grain.  This  sug- 
gests the  letter  written  to  us  last 
April  by  K.  B.  Norswing,  a  member 


of  the  Orange  County  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  He  mentions  their 
rates  on  dwellings  as  20  cents  per  $100 
for  five  years,  plus  whatever  assess- 
ments may  be  necessary.  Since  there 
have  been  no  assessments  in  the  two 
years  he  has  been  a  member,  they  are 
infrequent.  The  company  is  incorpor- 
ated not  for  profit.  The  secretary's 
report  for  1913  shows  a  net  increase 
of  $812,215  in  insurance  written  that 
year,  totaling  over  $5,000,000  in  force 
December  31,  1913. 


By-Products  Convention. 

The  Seventh  National  Apple  Show 
appointed  a  committee  on  by-products, 
which  has  called  a  meeting  for  Sep- 
tember 10  at  Portland  for  all  interest- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  by- 
products. 


Rice  Show. 

An  exposition  of  all  the  steps  in 
raising,  marketing  and  preparing  rice 
to  eat  will  be  given  under  the  name 
of  the  Biggs  Rice  and  Land  Show  at 
Biggs,  September  25  and  26.  This 
section  is  the  pioneer  in  commercial 
rice  growing  in  California,  but  the 
swamp  lands  of  Glenn  county  have 
shown  their  fitness  in  the  past  season 
so  that  the  acreage  there  is  to  be  ex- 
tended next  year.  A -carload  of  rice- 
binders  was  recently  received  at  Biggs. 


Vegetables. 

San  Joaquin  county  has  been  ship- 
ping onions  to  New  York,  a  very  un- 
usual condition.  There  are  only  about 
4500  acres  of  onions  on  the  Delta. 

A  profitless  and  ardor-dampening 
mass-meeting  was  recently  held  at 
Oxnard  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association.  Its 
members  pool  their  crops  and  the 
pools  have  been  growing  smaller.  This 
feature  of  the  organization  seems  to 
cause  the  lack  of  interest. 

A  once  vacant  city  block  in  Tulare 
is  producing  a  fine  crop  of  melons,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  J.  A.  Edwards  and  his 
grandsons.  Isn't  that  a  splendid  way 
to  make  a  "city  beautiful." 

Merced  county  shipped  2%  tons  of 
sweet  potatoes  last  week  to  the  North- 
west. 

There  are  over  36,000  acres  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  Sacramento  Delta. 


Irrigation. 

Work  on  the  seven-mile  cut  through 
Knight's  Landing  ridge  to  drain  73,000 
acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $800,000  was 
recently  commenced. 

The  Anderson-Cottonwood  irrigation 
district  of  30,000  acres  in  Shasta 
county  was  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved last  week.  The  estimated  cost 
is  $12  per  acre. 

Irrigation  District  No.  1,  of  28,000 
acres  in  the  U.  S.  Truckee-Carson  pro- 
ject obtained  permission  recently  to 
organize.  The  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice will  advance  about  $1,000,000. 


Protective  League  Active. 

Secretary  Dunn,  of  the  Farmers  Pro- 
tective League,  announces  that  organi- 
zations have  been  effected  in  twenty 
counties  to  defeat  the  universal  eight- 
hour  law;  and  the  local  organizations 
have  aggregate  memberships  of  many 
thousands.  In  the  country  districts 
the  educational  campaign  is  well  un- 
der way. 

"It  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  in  the 
large  centers,"  said  Dunn.  "We  find 
that  the  total  registration  in  three 
counties — Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 


and  Alameda — is  within  2500  votes  of 
a  clear  majority  of  the  entire  vote  in 
the  State.    It  is  the  city  dweller  we 


must  convince,  and  hence  our  efforts 
will  be  centered  around  the  more 
populous  districts." 
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Commercial  Rice  in  California. 


[Notes  from  address  delivered  by  E. 
L.  Adams  before  the  recent  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

Rice  culture  is  one  of  the  newly 
added  industries  in  the  State.  In 
its  introduction,  California  has  added 
to  its  list  a  crop  which  furnishes  the 
principal  food  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  population.  Rice  has 
no  superior  as  a  carbohydrate  food, 
and  is  easily  digested  when  properly 
prepared.  It  forms  a  well  balanced 
ration  when  combined  with  meat  or 
beans. 

Rice  has  been  grown  in  the  United 
States  since  1694,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Madagascar  by  an  Eng- 
lish sea  captain.  Rice-growing  prior 
to  1S90  was  largely  restricted  to  the 
Carolinas.  Until  this  date  rainfall 
was  the  only  means  of  irrigation,  but 
it  was  soon  learned  that  rainfall  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  so  the  building 
of  irrigation  canals  soon  followed. 
Upon  the  development  of  irrigation 
canals,  the  center  of  the  rice  industry 
moved  westward  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  prairies  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  The  rice  acreage  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1913  was  830,000,  the 
leading  States  being:  Texas,  400,000 
acres;  Louisiana,  300,000  acres;  and 
Arkansas,  100,000  acres. 

Rice  culture  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  throughout  California 
during  the  past  two  years.  Several 
attempts  were  made  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  the  results  did  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the 
spring  of  1909  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  inaugurated 
tests  on  black  adobe  soil  near  Biggs 
to  determine  the  adaptability  of  rice 
to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley.  The  results  from  300 
varieties  during  that  season  indicat- 
ed the  possibility  of  rice  culture  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  Experimental 
tests  were  continued  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  on 
several  types  of  soil  at  various  points 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  In  1912, 
a  station  was  established  at  Biggs, 
where  experiments  and  studies  in  rice 
culture  are  now  being  conducted. 

Rice  has  been  grown  commercially 
in  California  since  1912,  when  there 
were  1000  acres  seeded  which  yield- 
ed approximately  30,000  sacks  of  about 
100  pounds  each,  and  sold  for  $2  per 
sack.  The  following  year  approxi- 
mately 6000  acres,  most  of  which  was 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  yielded  2000 
to  5500  pounds  per  acre,  averaging 
about  3000  pounds.  Rice  of  good 
quality  not  damaged  by  rains  sold 
readily  for  2  cents  per  pound  in  the 
rough.  Because  much  of  the  rice 
acreage  was  seeded  and  watered  late 
that  spring,  and  because  farm  equip- 
ment, principally  threshing  machines, 
were  scarce,  about  one-third  of  the 
rice  acreage  was  not  threshed  when 
the  fall  rains  started  on  November  *1. 
Very  little  threshing  was  done  until 
spring  on  account  of  the  continuous 
rainy  weather.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  farmers  to  leave  their  rice  stand- 
ing in  the  shock  until  spring  before 
threshing.  The  acreage  planted  to 
rice  in  the  State  this  season  totals 
about  15,000,  the  largest  plantings  be- 
ing at  Biggs,  Richvale,  Gridley,  Co- 
lusa, and  Marysville,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Rice  is  be- 
ing grown  this  season  in  15  counties 
in  the  State,  located  in  the  following 
valleys:  Sacramento,  7;  San  Joaquin, 
7;  Imperial,  1. 


The  two  principal  types  of  rices 
grown  in  the  United  States  are:  Hon- 
duras, a  long-grain  rice,  and  Japan- 
ese, a  short-grained  rice.  Of  the  two 
types,  the  Japanese  has  proven  bet- 
ter adapted  to  California  conditions, 
because  it  matures  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Honduras. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
Japanese  rice,  but  the  Wataribune  and 
Shinriki  have  proved  two  of  the  best 
for  California.  The  Wataribune  is 
the  principal  commercial  variety  in 
the  State. 

Requirements  fob  Rice  Culture. — 
The  principal  requirement  for  rice 
culture  is  an  abundant  and  always 
available  supply  of  water.  The  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  this  crop  is  so 
dependent  upon  water  that  it  should 
never  be  planted  when  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  water  supply.  It  is 
necessary  to  submerge  the  fields  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  latter  part 
of  September,  three  to  five  inches 
deep.  Five  to  seven  acre  feet  of  water 
are  required  to  produce  a  rice  crop 
under  California  conditions. 

Soil. — Rice  prefers  a  rich  clay  soil 
with  an  impervious  subsoil  which  will 
permit  a  continuous  submergence  of 
the  land  for  about  100  days  during 
the  summer.  Various  types  of  land 
are  all  right  provided  the  irrigation 
and  drainage  can  be  properly  handled. 
Clay  soil  which  is  of  a  more  compact 
nature  than  loam  or  sandy  soil,  is 
better  adapted  to  rice  culture  for  this 
reason.  Rice  can  be  successfully 
grown  on  clay  soils  of  a  great  depth, 
but  more  water  will  be  required  to 
produce  the  crop  than  when  grown  on 
shallower  soils.  In  California,  it  has 
been  confined  largely  to  the  black 
adobe  land  which  possesses  the  me- 
chanical characters  for  retaining  the 
water,  the  depth  of  the  soil  varying 
from  two  to  eight  feet.  The  land 
should  lie  in  level  tracts,  the  leveler 
the  land  the  less  checking  will  be  re- 
quired. The  fields  are  leveed,  and 
cross  leveed,  usually  on  contour  lines. 
There  should  not  be  a  variation  of 
more  than  three  to  four  inches  in  the 
levels  of  the  land  within  each  check. 
The  checks  vary  from  two  to  twelve 
acres,  averaging  about  five  acres. 

Drainage. — Good  drainage  must  be 
provided  for  successful  rice  culture  to 
permit  better  cultivation  of  the  land, 
earlier  planting,  better  germination, 
a  lower  water  table,  prompt  removal 
of  the  water  from  the  fields  previous 
to  harvesting,  and  aeration  of  the  soil. 
Good  drainage  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly. 

Planting. — The  planting  of  rice  dif- 
fers but  little  from  planting  of  wheat 
or  barley.  The  land  should  be  well 
prepared.  It  is  drilled  or  broadcasted 
at  the  rate  of  80  to  100  pounds  per 
acre.  Rice  requires  a  longer  period 
to  mature  in  California  than  in  the 
southern  States.  Seeding  should  be 
done  late  enough  to  escape  heavy  frost 
and  cold  spring  weather,  but  early 
enough  to  mature  before  the  autumnal 
rains.  Late  seeding  and  watering  has 
been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  When  seeded  in  April 
and  properly  handled  it  will  ordinar- 
ily mature  October  1  to  10. 

Watering. — As  soon  as  the  rice  is 
seeded,  germination  should  be  started. 
If  there  is  not  enough  moisture  in  the 
ground  to  start  germination  and  no 
spring  rains  are  received,  flooding  is 


necessary.  After  flooding,  it  is  very 
essential  to  drain  the  checks  rapidly. 
Frequent  irrigations  are  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  land  moist.  After 
the  plants  have  tillered  well,  the  land 
is  continuously  submerged  until  the 
rice  begins  to  ripen.  It  is  then  har- 
vested, and  threshed  with  an  ordinary 
grain  thrasher  after  being  well  cured 
in  the -shock. 

Cost  of  Production. — As  compared 
with  other  cereals,  rice  is  an  expen- 
sive crop  to  produce.  Under  our  pre- 
sent conditions  of  farm  management 
in  California,  the  cost  of  growing 
rice  varies  from  $25  to  $40  per  acre, 
averaging  from  $30  to  $35  which  in- 
cludes the  total  cost  of  growing  and 
the  water  rental,  but  not  the  rental  or 
interest  on  the  investment  of  the  land. 

Profits. — With  good  farm  manage- 
ment and  when  the  irrigation  and 
drainage  water  can  be  satisfactorily 
controlled,  rice  is  a  reasonably  certain, 
and  a  profitable  crop  when  fair  prices 
prevail.  Rice  is  valued  not  so  much 
for  the  yield,  but  for  the  quality  of 
grain  produced.  The  quality  of  rice 
is  based  on  the  yields  in  pounds  of 
head  rice,  or  whole  grains,  which  it 
will  produce  when  milled.  The  profits 
will  be  governed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  price-  received  for  the  pad- 
dy or  rough  rice.  The  average  market 
price  of  rough  rice  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  10  years  had  been 
$1.85  per  hundred  pounds.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  edible  rice  from  two  cents  to 
one  per  pound,  may  be  to  some  extent 
affect  the  profits  in  rice  culture.  From 
the  present  indications,  rice  promises 
to  be  a  profitable  crop  for  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL,  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drain- 
age. Legal  Engineering  and  Water 
Right  Reports.  Alkali  and  Marsh  Land 
Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation 
Systems.  Management  and  Develop- 
ment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irriga- 
tion Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Ex- 
aminations, Agricultural  Developments, 
Farm  Improvements  and  Management, 
and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and 
the  location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a 
specialty. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  I'lnnt  Food  Values 
and  Alkalies.     Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  etc. 
CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 
Established  1878 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemists 

108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

EATON 
LABORATORIES 

144  Market  St.        San  Francisco 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 


WHTTTIEH  COBVRN  CO  S.F.  SOU  HFRS 


An  Adequate 

and 

Dependable 
Water  Supply 

is  Essential 

FOB 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

a      u  Be  Insured 

i  ii— Against 

Crop  Failures 


The 
LAYNE 
&  BOWLER 
PUMP 

— is  an  absolute 
protection.  You 
can  rely  upon 
it  at  all  times 
to  work  per- 
fectly and  to 
give  efficient 
service.  It's  the 
pump  that's 
highly  recom- 
mended  by 
leading  water 
engineers  and 
up-to-date  irri- 
gators. 

Built  to  stand 
constant  wear, 
to  work  under 
the  most  ad- 
verse condi- 
tions, to  pro- 
duce the  maxi- 
mum well  ca- 

Jiacity  at  the 
east  cost.  Built 
in  many  sizes 
to  meet  differ- 
ent well  re- 
quirements. No 
pit.  No  valves, 
rods,  plungers, 
etc.  Absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Let  us  solve 
your  pumping 
problems. 

Every 
I  r  r  I  B  a  t  or 
should  have 
our  free 
Catalog  No. 
25,  which 
gives  valu- 
able Infor- 
mation about 
1  r  r  I  kiii  Inn. 
Also  tells 
about  the 
Layne  steel 
pit  and  well 
a  c  r  e  e  n  s, 
which  are 
In  great 
demand. 


Lavne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


800-910  SANTA  FB  AVE. 
LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Need  8-Hour  Cows. 


To  the  Editor:  Permit  me  to  take 
a  try  at  the  fly  batted  by  Mr.  Hillers 
in  your  issue  of  July  11th. 

I  greatly  admire  the  kindly  spirit 
shining  through  the  article  but  can- 
not help  wondering  wha.t  has  become 
of  the  author's  insight.  Why  cannot 
he  see  that  instead  of  helping  the 
laborer  the  proposed  eight  hour  law 
would  work  vast  injury  to  our  white 
workers? 

In  the  fruit  industry  it  would  in- 
evitably result  in  leasing  great  acre- 
ages of  orchard  to  Japanese  who,  with 
the  leasing  companies  already  organ- 
ized, could  take  these  orchards  over 
and  work  as  many  hours  as  they 
pleased  since  they  would  not  be  hired 
men.  Very  few  orchard  owners  will 
attempt  more  than  onee  to  harvest  a 
crop  with  hired  help  limited  to  the 
minute  to  an  hour  day.  Not  while 
Japanese  companies  are  eager  to  pay 
alluring  cash  rental  for  bearing  or- 
chards. This,  it  seems  to,  me,  is  what 
any  level  headed  orchardist  must  see 
must  come.  And  to  one  who  wants  to 
see  this  beloved  State  of  ours  kept  as 
the  heritage  of  the  white  man,  the 
prospect  is  a  mighty  sad  thing  to  con- 
template. I  cannot  believe  there  are 
enough  short-sighted  voters  in  Cali- 
fornia to  ever  allow  it  to  come  to  pass. 

And  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Hillers  runs  a 
commercial  dairy!  Mind  I  say  com- 
mercial! This  is  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  play  thing, — a  dairy  that  will 
enable  the  owner  to  reap  a  decent 
profit  from  his  investment  and  hard 
work.  If  he  does  we  should  like  very 
much  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  con- 
tinue to  run  it  and  live  with  an  eight- 
hour-six-day-law  in  operation.  We 
haven't  met  the  genius  who  can  figure 
out  a  schedule  that  will  work  and 
leave  a  cent  in  the  business.  As  one 
of  my  own  dairy  boys  said  the  other 
day,  "They  may  be  able  to  work  it  out 
when  God  changes  the  nature  .of  a 
cow  and  the  possibility  of  accident  is 
removed  from  the  world."  To  say 
nothing  of  the  added  help  that  would 
be  required,  you  let  Tom  milk  a  cow 
one  day,  and  Dick  the  next  while  Tom 
rests,  and  Harry  the  next  while  Dick 
rests;  Madam  Cow  will  shrink  her 
milk  to  the  point  where  she  will  re- 
turn little  or  no  profit.  When  her 
profit  is  gone,  the  dairy  is  gone  and 


ANGEROUS 

as  well  as  painful 


Backache  Neuralgia 
Lumbago  Rheumatism 
Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

CombauIt'sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  if  penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sores  or  Wounds,  Feluns,  Exterior  Cancers,  Hums, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  out"  ard 
application  i>  required  CAUSTIC  HALSAM  HAS  MO 
EQUAL. Removes  the  soreness — strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price.  1 .60  per  hottle.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  0. 


Quality  Berkshires 


Oak  Grove  Berkshire*  are  now 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
boars  and  can  offer  yon  almost  any 
breeding  you  vrant. 

Yon  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  yon  Trill  net  «$et  b?t- 
ter  ones. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


with  it  the  jobs  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Har- 
ry. The  only  sane  suggestion  along 
this  line  I  have  heard  is  that  we  will 
all  have  to  come  to  the  mechanical 
milker.  When  we  do  at  least  half — 
possibly  two-thirds  of  the  men  now 
employed  in  dairies  will  get  plenty  of 
rest.  They  may  rest  all  the  time.  As 
yet,  however,  there  is  no  law  compel- 
ling the  dairyman  to  pay  them  a  min- 
imum wage  for  doing  it. 

The  man  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  well-being  of  the  white  men  who 
work  on  our  farms,  and  who  has  any 
vision  of  the  difficulties  that  must  in- 
evitably face  him  when  the  hordes  be- 
gin pouring  through  the  Canal,  ought 
to  think  many  times  before  he  votes 
to  tie  another  stone  about  his  neck 
by  forcing  on  the  farm  employer  an 
eight-hour  law  that  will  so  cripple  him 
that,  to  save  his  own  family,  he  will 
be  forced  to  adopt  measures  that,  while 
abhorrent,  will  be  necessary. 

Elk  Grove.  Ralph  Newman. 


HOW  TO  BURN  DEAD  ANI- 
MALS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Wm.  D.  Guthrie.] 

Those  who  have  occasion  to  burn 
dead  animals  will  undoubtely  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  how  they  do  it  in 
Owens  Valley. 

Over  there  the  law  says  that  every 
animal  dies  or  is  killed  must  not  be 
buried  or  left  to  decay.  As  wood  is 
rather  scarce  it  was  up  to  the  stock 
men  to  find  something  else  for  fuel. 

Some  one  tried  throwing  a  couple  of 
loads  of  manure  on  the  carcass  and 
setting  it  afire.  Except  the  part  that 
lay  next  to  the  ground,  all  was  burned. 
To  get  around  this,  two  old  posts  are 
laid  about  a  foot  apart,  manure  piled 
between,  and  the  carcass  is  rolled  on 
top.  It  is  then  covered  with  about  1 
foot  of  manure.  A  little  coal  oil  is 
now  thrown  on  and  set  on  fire. 

Manure  burns  slowly,  but  makes  a 
very  hot  fire.  The  result  is  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  days  the  carcass  is 
completely  consumed.  Moist  fine  ma- 
nure seems  to  be  best,  although  some 
use  fresh  stable  manure  with  good  re- 
sults. 


MODESTO  TO  ENTERTAIN. 


Preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
Modesto  members  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association  to 
make  this  year's  meetings  of  the 
dairymen's  and  creamerymen's  annual 
conventions  the  most  interesting  yet 
held  by  those  associations.  Plans  are 
now  being  put  on  foot  by  C.  A.  Stark- 
weather, State  Dairy  Inspector,  along 
with  the  co-operation  of  other  mem- 
bers in  the  vicinity  of  Modesto,  to  ful- 
fil their  promise  made  the  two  asso- 
ciations at  their  last  year's  conven- 
tions at  Tulare,  that  the  members  at 
Modesto  would  hold  a  dairy  show  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  visiting  mem- 
bers the  kind  of  cattle  that  Stanis- 
laus county  now  maintains. 

The  Modesto  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  recently  received  a  communica- 
tion from  James  McAllister,  secretary 
of  the  California  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association,  stating  that  that  associa- 
tion wished  to  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  Modesto  during  the  week  of 
the  above-mentioned  conventions  and 
also  states  that  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  a  consignment  sale  of 
registered  Holsteins  at  that  time. 


Mr.  Carver,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes 
that  it  seems  advisable  to  change  the 
date  from  November  to  some  time  in 


October,  in  order  that  the  meeting 
will  not  come  at  the  same  time  as 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago. 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 


MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 

For  Prices  See  or  Write 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


9  Fills  Your  Silo  Quickly  With  Less  Power  and  Labor  £ 

You  can  operate  this  machine  with  a  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engine.    It's  the 
lightest  running  blower  type  of  ensilage  cutter  made — The  th row i%. 
blowing,  littinz  force  carries  the  ensilage  in  a  steady  full  stream  rapidly 
up  into  the  highest  silo  without  waste  oi  power.    The  ensilage  packs 
perfectly  and  keeps  sweet  and  succulent.  The 

PAFEO  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
Is  easy  to  set  up  and  take  down.  Simple  in  construction,  not  easy  to  get 
out  of  order.  The  entire  frame  is  one  solid  piece  of  semi-steel.  The  bear- 
ings are  always  in  line,  run  smoothly  and  will  not  heat.  The  feeding' 
mechanism  is  geared  to  the  main  shaft  —  always  gives  you  the  desired 
length  of  cut.  The  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  is  not  chain  driven,  but  has 
heavy  gears  which  transmit  all  the  power.  It  cuts  ensilage  perfectly  and 
swiftly— as  fast  as  you  can  bring  the  corn  to  the  machine. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Send  today  for  this  book.  It  shows  how 
The  "Wonderful  Papec"  cuts  ensilage  with  less  power,  time  and  labor, 
0      26  convenient  distributing  points  In  the  TJ.  8. 


THE  PAPEC  Jl 


mm 


"it  throws 
and  blows,  ' 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Box  17  Shortsville,  New  York 


Sold  by   Delta   Caaatractlon   Co.,   Sacramexto,  California. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 


'Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prize  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


Breeder  of 

Short = Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM — Two  firsts,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
— Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven    firsts    and  seconds, 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion 
ewe  first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Gal. 
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SALE  OF  SHORT-HORN  CAT- 
TLE AND  PERCHERON 
HORSES. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

It  has  been  several  years  since 
Short-horn  fanciers  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  purebred 
stock  at  public  auction  in  this  State, 
and  the  announcement  made  by  Wil- 
liam Bond  of  Newark,  Alameda  county, 
to  hold  a  dispersal  sale  of  his  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Percheron  horses  will 
therefore  create  some  stir  in  beef  and 
horse  circles. 

Mr.  Bond  has  been  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock  for  a  good  many  years, 
having  during  that  time  spent  consid- 
erable time  and  money  in  breeding  up 


.^1*  PURE 

ALFALFA 
| MEAL . 

]&nv  fact  are  <L  hy 

~  IARTY  BROS 

.cr&tnento,  Cat  ^ 


Made  fir       absolutely  ri  RES  ALFALFA. 

."•r< I   mill    liii   iiiitiiiK  only. 


BEST    FOR    POULTRY,    SWINE,  \M> 
<  LTTLE. 


Write  us  for  prices  in  ton  and  carload 
lots. 


Improved 
Fruit  Pitting  Machines 


C  \  P  \ CITY: 

APRICOTS,  1  ton  per  hour. 
PEACHES  (freestone),  2  tons  per 
hour.  Write  for  Circular. 

Does  the  Work  of  15  Men. 
Guaranteed. 
BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 

>\\   FRAN!  IS  CO      LOS  LNGELBS 
503  Mission  St.    San  Fernando  Bdff. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADLS 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience. 

1501-.1-.'  So.  Mnln  St..  I,on  AngelCN. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BRIBDERS   AND   IMPORTERS  OF 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
H  New  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Frandaeo. 


both  cattle  and  horses,  but  now  finds 
that  his  100-acre  ranch,  all  of  which 
is  pasture  land,  insufficient  for  so 
much  stock,  and  instead  of  offering  a 
draft  has  concluded  to  dispose  of  all 
the  stock. 

The  horses,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number  of  brood  mares  with 
suckling  colts  at  their  side,  should  find 
a  more  ready  sale  this  year  than  for 
several  years  past,  as  they  are  of  the 
kind  from  which  heavy  draft  colts  may 
be  expected,  and  in  a  year  like  the 
present  one,  when  feed  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  farmers  devote 
more  attention  to  horse  raising.  Two 
of  the  stallions  being  offered  have 
just  finished  a  busy  season,  and  these, 
with  several  head  of  young  fellows, 
will  make  an  excellent  selection  of 
sires  possible. 

The  foundation  cows  for  the  Short- 
horn herd  were  purchased  from  such 
well  known  herds  as  those  of  J.  H. 
Glide,  Rush  &  Pierce,  and  J.  A. 
Brewer,  and  as  many  of  the  cows  car- 
ried blood  of  the  Robert  Ashburner 
strain  of  milking  Short-horns,  it  is 
natural  that  much  of  the  stork  now  on 
the  ranch  meet  with  the  approval  of 
dual  purpose  advocates,  for  while  Mr. 
Bond  has  not  endeavored  to  develop 
that  phase  of  the  breeding,  the  type 
and  udder  development  of  many  of  the 
cows  indicates  unmistakable  dairy 
qualifications. 

Many  of  the  females  in  the  herd 
were  sired  by  the  bull  King  Edward, 
for  several  years  herd  sire  of  the 
Glide  herd.  Breeders  of  Short-horns 
do  not  need  any  introduction  to  the 
quality  of  this  bull,  as  he  has  a  name 
in  California's  Short-horn  history 
that  is  hard  to  equal. 

As  a  herd  sire  for  these  matrons, 
Mr.  Bond  has  used  the  bull  Perfection 
353208,  sired  by  the  Glide  bull. 
Knight's  Perfection,  and  out  of  the 
cow  Greenwood  Mary,  both  of  which 
were  grand  individuals. 

This  bull,  Perfection,  has  nicked  ex- 
ceptionally well  with  the  King  Ed- 
ward cows,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
fine  young  things  now  on  the  ranch, 
and  while  most  of  the  young  stock- 
seen  in  the  herd  were  suckling  calves, 
they  give  every  promise  of  greatly 
aiding  the  welfare  of  the  Short-horn 
breed  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Bond  informed  us  that  most  of 
the  cows  would  be  sold  separately 
from  their  calves,  although  many  of 
them  have  suckling  calves  at  their 
side  and  most  of  them  are  bred  at 
this  time. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  young 
breeders  wishing  to  enlarge  their 
herd  will  find  this  a  fine  opportuniay 
of  doing  so,  and  with  the  scarcity  of 
such  stock  in  the  State  today  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  sale  will 
prove  successful. 


PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  NOTES. 


[Extracts  from  paper  of  Prof.  C.  I. 
Lewis,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  at  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention.] 
Draixagk  and  Irrigation. — Hand  in 
hand  with  our  irrigation  problems,  of 
course,  we  have  the  drainge  problems. 
In  some  cases  these  are  purely  local, 
but  in  most  cases  they  seem  to  be 
big  community  problems,  and  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  where  we 
have  spent  millions  In  storing  water 
in  reservoirs  and  conducting  it  to  fer- 
tile valleys,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  the  expenditure  of  additional 
millions  to  take  care  of  seepage  and 
drainage  waters.  The  presence  of  such 
seepage  waters  has  also  brought  be- 
fore us  certain  problems  as  regards 


CUT  YOUR  COST  OF  PRODUCING 

MILK 


One  of  our  customers  who  is  using  two 
l'ii  \  40  silos  says : 

"By  siloing  my  first  and  last  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  I  cut  down  my  mill  feed  bills  over 
$4000.00  in  one  season,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  Ensilage  with  chopped  Alfalfa  Hay  in- 
creased the  milk  production  from  my  300 
cows  at  least  10%.  I  consider  the  Silos 
saved  their  original  cost  the  first  season." 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  a  DE  LAVAL  PRODUCT, 

made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  equipped  mills  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  every  essential  feature,  are  built  to  suit 
California  climatic  conditions  and  to  produce  good  Ensilage. 

You  would  not  purchase  a  leaky  can  for  preserving  fruit.  Why 
take  chances  on  a  leaky  silo  when  you  can  buy  a  perfect  Ideal- 
Green  Feed  Silo? 

BUY  AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  NOW. 

Write  for  latest  circular  B  for  full  information. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND  ALPHA 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Sheep 

We  offer  for  sale  in  ear  lots,  or  in  less  numbers  to  suit  pur- 
chasers, from  our  Hocks  near  Firebaugh,  Fresno  county. 

Rams  and  Ewes 

of  this  breed,  of  all  ages  including  lambs  of  last  Spring.  PRICES 
VERY  REASONABLE.  Address 

MILLER    &  LUX 

San  Francisco  or  Firebaugh. 


fruit  production  which  we  did  not  oth- 
erwise have,  and  there  are  certain 
physiological  troubles  attacking  trees 
which  in  many  cases  I  believe  can  be 
attributed  to  poor  drainage  in  connec- 
tion with  irrigation. 

Covkk  and  Shade  Crops. — The  use 
of  cover  crops  is  coming  in  more  and 
more  all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  1  feel  it  is  true  over  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast.  We  realize  we  have  car- 
ried tillage  to  extremes,  and  while  it 
brought  us-  splendid  results,  neverthe- 
less it  has  its  drawbacks,  and  the 
growing  of  cover  crops  is  one  way 
to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  tillage. 
Cover  crops  and  tillage  together  in 
many  places  will  be  the  rule.  Irriga- 
tion is  a  great  aid  to  the  successful 
growing  of  cover  crops.  However,  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  we  can  see  a 
trend  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion. I  look  for  the  days  of  the  clean 
tillage  orchard  to  be  numbered.  More 
and  more  our  orchardists  are  coming 
to  see  that  the  growing  of  shade 
crops  is  very  desirable.  Irrigation  is 
revolutionizing  an  orchard  practice, 
and  in  place  of  the  clean  tillage  we 
are  going  to  see  fields  of  clover,  al- 
falfa, and  other  leguminous  crops 
growing  among  our  trees. 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

I'U-nr  ile  Soufre,   \nclior  llrnn<l,  ami 
EiiK)<*   ItriiiHl   FIowt-rM  of 

SULPHUR 

Packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  fluffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LKAVING  NO  ASH. 
SENO  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED ROOK  LET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 
s\>  FRANCISCO 

-•I  LPH1  It  <  <>. 
824  California  SI., 
snn  Francisco,  CaL 


Son.  Fkrtiuty. — The  proper  han- 
dling of  irrigation  water  and  the  use 
of  such  cover  crops  and  shade  crops 
is  going  to  allow  us  to  avoid  cer- 
tain extremes  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  soil,  and  by  controlling  these 
extremes  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
produce  such  conditions  that  the  tree 
will  naturally  keep  in  a  healthier 
condition   than  otherwise. 

The  question  of  soil  fertility  needs 
very  close  watching  with  irrigation. 
I  am  satisfied  that  many  an  orchard- 
ist  is  using  too  much  water,  con- 
stantly washing  the  fertility  out  of 
his  soil. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  week  to  hold  the  biggest 
consignment  sale  of  live  stock  ever 
held  in  the  State,  at  Hanford,  Kings 
county,  immediately  after  the  State 
Fair  in  September.  Ben  A.  Rhodes, 
the  live  stock  auctioneer  of  Los  An- 
geles, will  be  in  charge  of  the  sale, 
which  will  include  registered  dairy 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  sheep. 
Those  who  have  already  promised  to 
consign  stock  to  the  sale  are  T.  J. 
Gilkerson,  M.  Bassett,  M.  Bernstein, 
James  McCord,  and  G.  S.  Hewitt.  This 
looks  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, as  there  is  much  good  stock  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley which  should  do  much  good  if  dis- 
tributed. Coming  as  it  does  immedi- 
ately after  the  State  Pair  when  in- 
terest in  pure-bred  stock  is  always 
keen,  the  sale  should  prove  a  profit- 
able undertaking. 


W.  J.  Hackett,  of  Ceres,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  recently  sold  six  head  of 
registered  Jersey  heifers  to  W.  M. 
Brady  of  Modesto.  Mr.  Hackett  states 
that  six  of  his  cows  have  just  com- 
pleted yearly  official  tests  and  have 
been  entered  in  the  Register  of  Merit 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
and  that  he  has  three  more  cows  on 
test  at  this  time. 


Reports  from  Imperial  valley  state 
that  farmers  in  that  section  are  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  swine  herds, 
and  that  by  winter  the  hog  population 
there  will  be  back  to  the  normal 
amount  carried  a  few  years  ago,  be- 
fore disease  became  a  factor. 


Creameries  of  Fresno  county  paid 
out  to  dairymen  for  butter-fat  receiv- 
ed during  the  month  of  June  about 
$73,000.  This  amount  is  somewhat 
more  than  that  paid  out  the  month 
previous,  although  the  price  per  pound 
remained  the  same. 


The  Maloney  cattle  ranch,  near  Hor- 
nitos,  Mariposa  county,  has  been  sold 
to  H.  F.  Keeler,  of  Lancaster,  for  $30,- 
000.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known 
ranches  in  Mariposa  county,  and  is  in 
a  good  cattle  country. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Diego  county 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  McLaran  com- 
pany, said  to  be  the  largest  cheese 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  are 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  cheese 
factory  at  or  near  San  Diego. 

Fines  aggregating  $30,000  were  lev- 
ied against  eight  railroads  at  Chicago 
last  week  for  violation  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  live  stock  in  tran- 
sit must  be  fed  and  watered  at  least 
once  every  24  hours. 


R..M.  Dunlap,  herd  manager  for  the 
Simon  Newman  herd  of  Herefords, 
writes  that  he  has  turned  the  fitting 
of  this  year's  show  herd  over  to  Geo. 
Pirie,  who  is  putting  the  bloom  on 
them  in  a  way  to  win  the  approval  of 
all  visitors  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  herd  always 
makes  a  fine  appearance  at  the  shows, 
yet  Mr.  Dunlap  promises  that  the  con- 
dition of  this  year's  herd  will  outclass 
all  past  efforts. 


Last  Monday  broke  all  previous  rec- 
ords for  a  single  day's  receipt  of  cattle 
at  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards. 
The  bulk  of  best  steers  sold  at  $6.75  to 
$6.90,  the  extreme  top  being  $7.  Cows, 
sold  at  $5.85,  bulls  at  $4.50,  and  calves 


at  $8.  The  trade  demand  for  swine 
was  keen,  both  outside  and  local  buy- 
ers bidding  sharply  for  firm  finished 
light  hogs.  The  market  advanced  to 
$8.50,  where  it  remained  firm.  Most 
of  the  sheep  house  business  was  in 
ewes  and  lambs,  a  few  yearlings  sell- 
ing at  $4.75  and  some  wethers  at  $4.35. 
Prime  fat  ewes  were  steady  features 
at  $4.25,  lambs  at  $6. 


J.  W.  Benoit,  of  Modesto,  states  that 
he  is  now  doing  some  official  testing 
in  his  herd  of  registered  Holsteins 
and  that  he  expects  to  start  more  on 
the  test  in  the  near  future.  He  still 
finds  the  Hinman  milking  machines 
very  satisfactory  and  says  he  would 
not  be  without  them. 


A.  P.  Harwood  and  H.  S.  Williams 
have  purchased  200  acres  near  Porter- 
ville,  which  they  will  seed  to  alfalfa 
and  develop  into  a  stock  ranch  in  the 
future. 


Reports  from  Turlock  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Co.  may  build  a  condensing  plant  at 
that  place  in  the  near  future.  A 
representative  of  that  company  visit- 
ed Turlock  last  spring  and  reported 
favorably  on  the  location. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Mer- 
ced county  that  hog  cholera  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  hog  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Atwater  and  Living- 
ston, and  that  many  of  the  herds  were 
entirely  wiped  out. 

M.  Beltrami  and  P.  Consoli,  of  Peta- 
luma,  have  recently  purchased  a  70- 
acre  ranch  near  Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
county,  which  they  will  convert  into 
a  dairy  and  stock  ranch. 

Members  of  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  recently  decided 
at  a  meeting  in  Stockton  not  to  hold 
the  consignment  sale  of  registered 
hogs  which  they  had  planned  on  hold- 
ing, due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  breeding  stock  is  already  more 
than  they  can  supply. 


Dairymen  in  Kings  county  have  just 
received  $130,000  for  butter-fat  sold 
during  the  month  of  June.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  for  the  month  was  28 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  slight 
improvement  over  the  price  for  the 
month  just  preceding. 


James  Thorpe,  the  Jersey  breeder  of 
French  Camp,  San  Joaquin  county,  is 
churning  his  own  butter-fat  and  re- 
tailing the  butter  in  Stockton. 


According  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  head 
of  the  government's  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  the  present  high  price  of 
meats  is  due  to  an  undoubted  scar- 
city and  there  is  no  prospect  of  an 
early  increase  in  the  supply. 

The  creameries  of  Tulare  county 
paid  out  last  week  about  $63,000  for 
butter-fat  received  during  the  month 
of  June.  Prices  for  the  month  ranged 
between  27  and  31  cents  per  pound, 
as  against  26  to  30  cents  the  month 
previous. 


A  noticeable  feature  this  year  is  the 
large  acreage  of  corn  that  one  sees  in 
almost  every  locality.  While  much  of 
this  will  be  harvested  for  grain,  a 
large  part  of  it  will  also  be  used  for 
silage. 


James  Barry  of  Cottonwood,  Shasta 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  ideal  time 
to  use  a 


SEPARATOR 


THERE  IS  NO  TIME  WHEN 
the  use  of  the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  is  so  indispensable 
to  the  profitable  production  of 
cream  or  butter  as  during  the 
hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SEPARA- 
tor  at  this  season  usually 
means  the  difference  between  a 
profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying. 
It  accomplishes  a  great  saving 
of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste 
with  any  other  method  of  sep- 
aration and  enables  the  pro- 
duction of  a  higher  quality  of 
cream  than  is  otherwise  pos- 
sible. 

MOREOVER  WITH  A  DE 
Laval  the  advantages  over 
other    cream    separators  are 


greatest  at  this  season  because 
the  separation  is  more  com- 
plete and  the  cream  heavier 
and  more  even  in  texture.  De 
Laval  machines  turn  more 
easily  and  the  capacity  is 
greater,  doing  the  work  more 
quickly. 

IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  A  SEPARA- 
tor-you  can  scarcely  afford  to 
put  off  any  longer  the  pur- 
chase of  a  De  Laval,  or  if  you 
have  a  separator  which  is  not 
doing  satisfactory  work  there 
is  no  better  time  to  discard  it 
in  favor  of  a  De  Laval,  first 
trying  the  machines  side  by 
side  for  your  own  satisfaction, 
which  every  De  Laval  agent 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  do. 


See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  AT  ONCE,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him 
write   direct    to   nearest   ofhee   below    for   any   desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


185  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


101  Drnmm  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


101«  Western  Aveane 

SEATTLE 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


WE  SELL  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Also  manufacture  and  sell  the  BEST  TUBULAR  MILK  COOLER 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed  for  25  years.  Write  us  for  special 
literature. 

GUY  F.  KELSEY  CO.,  106  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 


420  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


PUBLISHERS. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  thia  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


county,  writes  to  inform  us  that  cat- 
tle in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Lassen  are 
not  being  affected  by  fumes,  as  was 
reported  by  us  in  a  recent  issue.  Mr. 
Barry  states  that  both  feed  and  cattle 
are  in  fine  condition  in  his  section. 


^gffiVDEWEY,  STRONG  &C0.^gft^ 

E  ^PATENTS?  >i 

X£>9H  Crocker  Bldg.,  &  F. 

Circular  containing  10*  mechanical 
oMvamenta  mailed  tre: 
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Pigs  for  Good  Pork. 


The  prime  purpose  in  raising  pigs 
is  to  produce  pork  and  lard.  This  is 
stated  by  George  R.  Samson  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  as  the 
one  point  which  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  swine  breeding,  whether 
one  allows  the  animals  to  shift  for 
themselves  or  gives  them  all  the  elab- 
orate care  that  fancy  may  dictate  as 
contributing  to  the  comfort  of  breeder 
or  the  pigs  themselves. 

"The  point  which  the  practical  pork 
producer  should  base  his  selection," 
says  Mr.  Samson,  "are  vigor,  fecund- 
ity, and  efficiency  in  transforming  feed 
into  pork  and  lard.  Since  the  best 
type  of  pig  is  the  one  which  is  most 
responsive  to  feed  and  most  efficient 
in  laying  on  flesh  or  fat,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  pig  breeders'  problem  is  the 
most  simple  of  all  large  animal  breed- 
ers' problems. 

Alebt  and  Full-Chested. — In  any 
good  sized  litter  there  will  appear 
some  individuals  more  alert,  larger, 
and  fuller  chested  from  the  very  start. 
Their  greater  aggressiveness,  which 
leads  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
food  supply  and  perhaps  a  part  of  that 
of  their  mates,  gives  them  initial  ad- 
vantage which  they  usually  keep 
through  their  sucking  days.  In  fact 
it  is  seldom  lost  when  they  go  to  the 
feed  lot  where  they  all  get  all  they 
want. 

Chubby  Females  Disappoint. — "It  is 
not  the  little  fat,  chubby  females 
which  should  be  retained  as  breeding 
animals.  They  neither  produce  large 
litters  nor  save  the  little  ones  from 
being  crushed  in  the  pig  bed.  They 
are  not  good  milkers,  either,  and 
thus  do  not  give  the  litter  a  good 
send-off  during  the  suckling  days. 

"One  should  rather  select  the  long, 
growthy  females;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  stand  too  high 
from  the  ground  and  are  not  contract- 
ed at  the  heart  girth  or  the  rear  flank. 
One  should  make  sure,  too,  that  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  back  to  sag  or 
the  feet  to  go  down  on  the  dew-claws. 
It  is  better  to  select  one  with  some 
arch  to  the  back,  making  sure  that  the 
arch  is  in  the  back  and  not  in  the 
rump.  An  arched  rump  with  a  low  set 
tail  means  a  shorter  ham,  and  that 
curtails  the  carcass  in  its  best  part. 


i^gvV  MAKE  THE 
X&J  TRIP 

In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland -San  Francisco 

FAST   ELECTRIC  TRAIN'S 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient. 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RV, 


The  back  should  be  wide,  and  the 
sides  should  come  down  perpendicular- 
ly to  a  low,  straight  underline. 

Should  Accommodate  a  Dozen  Pigs. 
— "Width  between  the  eyes  and 
smoothness  and  freedom  from  coarse- 
ness about  the  head  are  of  importance; 
but  one  should  look  to  the  body  first, 
for  that  is  the  valuable  part  of  the 
sow.  She  ought  to  have  at  least  12 
good  teats,  with  room  enough  between 
the  front  and  hind  legs  to  accommo- 
date 12  good  pigs. 

"Having  found  sows  that  are  good 
mothers  and  have  large  litters  of  good, 
thrifty  pigs  which  mature  quickly  and 
fatten  well,  one  should  keep  those 
sows  and  select  pigs  from  their  lit- 
ters to  replace  the  less  profitable  sows 
in  the  herd. 

Selecting  the  Bbeed. — "One  should 
select  a  boar  of  the  desired  breed  and 
then  adhere  to  that  one  breed.  The  fat 
hog  breeds  will  be  found  most  prof- 
itable under  present  market  condi- 
tions. Duroc  Jerseys  and  Poland 
Chinas  are  most  numerous,  and  will 
offer  wider  range  for  selection  of 
breedingstock,  but  Berkshires,  Chester 
Whites  and  Hampshires  are  good,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  a  little 
better  rustlers  than  Poland  Chinas. 
The  Duroc  Jerseys  have  larger  litters 
on  the  average  than  the  Poland  Chinas, 
and  meet  with  equal  favor  on  the 
market. 

Individuality  in  Boab. — "The  breed 
is  of  less  importance  than  individual- 
ity in  the  boar,  which  should  be  a 
good  individual  and  of  the  desired 
market  type,  better  than  the  sows.  He 
should  be  one  of  a  large  litter. 

"The  average  breeder  would  do  well 
to  buy  his  boars  rather  than  use 
those  of  his  own  production  unless  his 
herd  be  pure  bred.  In  such  case  he 
would  do  well  to  avoid  in-breeding 
until  he  has  found  by  experience  the 
characteristics  his  pigs  possess  and 
transmit. 

"Males  intended  for  market  should 
be  castrated  at  three  weeks  of  age, 
that  they  may  recover  and  regain  nor- 
mal growth  before  being  weaned.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  run  whole  until 
they  are  of  35  or  40  pounds  weight 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  coarser,  more 
stoggy  appearance  which  detracts  from 
their  market  value.  Nothing  is  made 
by  spaying  gilts,  as  the  fatalities 
which  are  likely  to  follow  will  more 
than  offset  any  increased  economy  of 
gains. 

Crop  Rotation  Good.  —  "Swine 
breeders  should  have  a  rotation  of 
crops  which  the  pigs  can  graze  through 
their  entire  period,  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing and  fattening  from  the  very  start, 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  turn  off 
at  six  or  seven  months,  when  they 
should  weigh  about  200  pounds  each. 
Shortening  the  period  during  which 
pigs  are  attaining  a  certain  weight, 
other  factors  being  equal,  materially 
decreases  the  cost  of  the  animals. 

Clean,  Dry,  Sunny  Beds. — "They 
should  be  provided  with  a  clean,  dry 
bed  into  which  the  sun  should  shine 
as  much  as  possible.  Having  the  open- 
ings and  windows  on  the  south  side 
of  the  sheds  will  accomplish  this.  Ex- 
pensive houses,  however,  should  be 
avoided.  When  two  litters  are  to  be 
produced  each  year  by  a  sow  she  must 
have  a  better  house  than  when  only 
one  litter  is  required  of  her. 

"As  considerable  difficulty  attends 
winter  litters  because  of  lack  of  sun- 
shine, one  should  go  slowly  in  prepar- 


ing for  two  litters.  It  should  be  prof- 
itable if  done  on  a  large  enough  scale 
so  that  the  pigs  are  sure  of  proper  at- 
tention. 

Diet  Recommended.  —  "Whatever 
plan  is  adopted,  the  breeder  should  be 
sure  to  see  that  his  swine  have  clean, 
dry  quarters  and  plenty  of  good  food 
and  water.  Ground  barley  and  about 
one-tenth  tankage  or  ant-fourth  wheat 
middlings  or  skim  smilk  if  it  is  avail- 
able, with  the  run  of  a  good  forage 
crop,  should  produce  pork  of  excellent 
quality,  with  considerable  profit  to  the 
owner." 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


SWINE. 


REG.  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  for  sale 
from  our  prize-winning  stock — the 
prolific  kind.  Both  LARGE  AND 
MEDIUM  TYPE.  Either  sex.  Price 
$12.50  up.  Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  W.  A.  Young, 
Lodl,  CaL 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair.  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows,  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and 
boars  from  registered  stock.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  Choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vato,  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State. 
$30  p.    M  Bassett,  Hanford. 


DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE  —  All 
from  premium  stock.  C.  D.  Conway, 
Lakeport,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  W1I- 
llamsport,  Ohio. 


PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for 
sale;  ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M  Henry, 
Farmington. 


DUROC-JERSEY   BOARS  —  Weanlings. 
Lindqulst  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


CHAS.    GOODMAN,    Breeder    of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.     C.  B 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  —  C.  A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal.  


SHEEP. 


I'RANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouil- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — A  pure-bred  Cotswold  buck, 
two-year-old,  as  soon  as  possible; 
state  price.  Address  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Freeman,  3301  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Palcines,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


KEG.  HOLSTEINS  — We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEIN  BULLS  from  one  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Herd  headed  by  Hartog 
Pontlac  48823-Rowena  Maid  Mutual 
16304.  Address  Superintendent  Whit- 
tier  State  School.  Whtttier,  CaL 


IIOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Ilolstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
llanch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa, 
CaL 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Fisk,  Davis,  Cal. 


ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD — Offers  young 
stock  from  best  type  and  producing 
strains.  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford,  Cal. 
References:  Farmers  &  Merchants' 
National  Bank. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  Cal. — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holsteln  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  Cal  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holsteln  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
stelns.  Pontlac  bull  calves.  M. 
Holdridge,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868. 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rtos,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively. 
Tuberculin  tested.  Llnwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott,  Moorland 
Farm,  Mllpltas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R  4,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves,  Jull- 
ana-Ktng  of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steln cattle.  R.  F.  Guerln,  R.  3,  Box 
58,  Visalia,  CaL 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN  CATTLE.  McAlister  &  Son, 
Chino.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale; 
ready  for  service.  H.  M  Barngrover, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


N.    H.   LOCKE   CO..   Lockeford,   CaL — 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.    Pure-bred  Hol- 
steln cattle.    Los  Banos,  CaL 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams.  CaL — Reg' 
Istered  Holsteln  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Uerefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Manager.  Newman,  Cal. 


HEREFORDS  —  Gay    Lad     6th  heads 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MULES,  broke 
or  unbroke.  Mt.  Diablo  Park.  Phone 
Danville  121,  or  Kearny  3670,  San 
Francisco. 
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Live  Stock  by  Irrigation  and 
Rotation. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess] 

The  importance  of  keeping  livestock 
and  of  practicing  a  rotation  of  crops 
is  becoming  more  pronounced  in  Cali- 
fornia, each  year,  for  it  is  in  these 
ways  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
most  surely  and  easily  built  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  perfection. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  being 
used  to  an  advantage  by  W.  L.  Morris, 
of  Yolo  county,  whose  chief  aim,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  has  been  to 
transform  a  240  acre  ranch  from  dry 
farmed  grain  into  irrigated  alfalfa 
land. 

Irrigation  First. — The  first  step  in 
this  transforming  process  was  the  de- 
velopment of  water,  in  fact  without 
water  for  irrigation  there  would  have 
been  little  hope  of  success.  According- 
ly, two  wells  were  bored  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  ranch  and  a  10  inch  Krogh 
centrifugal  pump  installed.  The  pit 
for  these  wells  was  dug  down  eight 
feet,  and  a  50  horsepower  electric 
motor  installed  for  power. 

With  this  outfit  the  entire  ranch 
may  be  irrigated  in  three  weeks  time, 
without  irrigating  at  night,  the  water 
being  distributed  in  open  earth  ditches, 
althougn  there  would  be  less  waste  if 
cement  pipe  were  used  in  conveying 
the  water  to  the  fields. 

With  the  pumping  plant,  as  with 
most  everything  else  that  Mr.  Morris 
has  to  do  with  in  his  farm  operations, 
figures  are  kept  of  the  number  of  hours 
the  pump  runs  each  day,  each  field 
being  charged  with  the  number  of 
hours  pumping  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  in  irrigating  the  land  in  that 
particular  field.  To  facilitate  this  the 
fields  have  been  laid  out  on  blue  prints 
so  that  each  one  may  be  more  easily 
kept  track  of.  With  this  data,  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  there  is  a 
big  saving  in  irrigating  often,  before 
the  land  becomes  dried  out  too  deep. 

Among  other  records  which  are  con- 
sidered of  great  value  are  the  read- 
ings of  the  vacuum  guage  each  time 
that  the  pump  is  started  or  stopped. 
This  gives  accurate  data  of  the  lift  re- 
quired each  time,  and  when  continued 
for  several  years  shows  the  owner 
how  low  the  water  table  may  go,  before 
steps  need  be  taken  for  a  larger  devel- 
opment of  water.  In  dry  seasons,  like 
that  of  last  year,  this  is  of  special 
value,  for  with  the  lift  becoming 
greater  all  of  the  time,  it  gives  the 
owner  an  opportunity  for  either  deep- 
ening his  well  or  of  boring  new  wells, 
when  there  is  still  time  to  do  so  with- 
out interfering  with  the  regular  ir- 
rigating of  his  crops.  Many  farmers 
found  themselves  in  this  predicament 
last  year  and  were  unable  to  raise  nor- 
mal crops  on  that  account. 

Rotation  and  Stock. — The  larger 
portion  of  the  ranch  is  in  young  alfalfa 
which  has  not  been  planted  long 
enough  for  rotation  to  become  neces- 
sary, but  some  very  interesting  data 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Morris,  on  30  acres 
of  land  that  had  not  been  seeded  to 
alfalfa. 

This  30  acres  was  divided  into  three 
plots  of  10  acres  each,  the  plan  being 
to  experiment  with  different  crops  and 
different  systems  of  rotation. 

The  most  successful  of  these  experi- 
ments were  those  carried  on,  on  the 
10  acre  plot,  directly  north  of  the 
dwelling  house.  This  land  had  been 
planted  to  barley  the  year  before  and 


dry  farmed.  During  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1911,  it  was  irrigated,  plowed 
and  harrowed,  the  irrigation  being  ne- 
cessary on.  account  of  the  dry  season. 
As  soon  as  the  barley  had  secured  a 
fairly  good  growth,  125  head  of  stock 
hogs  were  turned  into  the  field  and 
kept  there  until  March  1,  1913.  At 
that  time  the  field  was  again  irrigated 
and  the  barley  let  to  grow,  till  it  was 
about  two  feet  high.  By  this  time 
wild  oats  and  burr  clover  had  also 
taken  root  and  was  pretty  well  dis- 
tributed in  the  barley.  The  hogs  were 
put  back  for  one  week  and  then  1100 
head  of  lambs  and  ewes  were  turned 
in  for  two  weeks.  By  this  time  the 
field  was  barren  of  all  vegetation,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  irrigate  again  be- 
fore plowing. 

This  was  done  June  3,  after  which 
the  field  was  plowed,  harrowed,  rolled 
and  dragged.  Mr.  Morris  believes  that 
the  Crosskill  pulverizer  is  the  best  im- 
plement f©r  breaking  clods  as  it  does 
not  pack  the  soil,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  other  implements. 

Six  acres  of  the  plot  were  planted 
to  pumpkins,  of  the  following  vari- 
eties: Mammoth  King,  China,  and 
Cheese.  The  pumpkin  crop  was  sold 
at  $4  a  ton,  the  total  yield  for  the  six 
acres  being  124  tons. 

The  other  four  acres  was  planted  to 
corn  and  pie  melons  and  while  the 
corn  didn't  do  much  good  the  pie  mel- 
ons did  exceptionally  well,  they  being 
used  for  hog  feed.  The  corn  fodder 
was  also  used  for  feeding  livestock. 

After  harvesting  the  above  crops  the 
land  was  again  planted  to  barley,  being 
seeded  in  with  a  Graham  seeder.  No 
harrowing  or  other  work  was  done 
this  time.  This  crop  was  harvested 
June  1,  1913,  the  yield  from  the  10 
acres  being  346  sacks.  The  plot  was 
again  irrigated  and  run  over  with  a 
randle  harrow,  lapped  half,  and  drag- 
ged. This  brought  up  a  second  or 
volunteer  crop  of  barley,  which  was 
again  irrigated  in  about  35  days.  This 
was  passed  on  by  experienced  grain 
growers  as  capable  of  running  8  sacks 
to  the  acre,  but  early  rains  interfered 
with  the  harvesting  of  it  and  it  was 
fed  off  with  hogs,  after  ripening. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  about  the 
time  when  harvesting  was  started  in 
that  section  this  year,  the  field  which 
had  had  no  care  since  last  year,  had  a 
good  crop  of  volunteer  barley,  oats 
and  bur  clover  which  was  to  be  utilized 
as  a  hog  pasture  again  this  summer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  figures 
as  to  cost  and  revenue  are  available 
for  this  experiment  for  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  surprising  to  know  the 
total  amount  of  money  received  from 
the  10  acres  in  the  three  years  time. 

While  the  part  that  livestock  played 
in  the  general  scheme  of  the  experi- 
ment was  only  secondary,  it  is  evident 
that  much  of  the  credit  is  due  them  as 
they  converted  much  of  the  product 
grown,  into  money  which  would  have 
been  impossible  without  them.  Then 
too,  there  was  the  value  of  the  manure 
which  was  spread  over  the  ground  by 
the  stock  while  they  were  being  pas- 
tured. 

In  line  with  increasing  the  fertility 
of  his  land,  Mr.  Morris  has  added  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows  to  the  farm  this 
year,  and  expects  to  market  all  of 
his  alfalfa  and  other  feed  through 
them  and  hogs. 


Wherever  we  find  the  alfalfa  farmer 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  increased 
fertility,  we  usually  find  that  the  dairy 
cow  and  hog  have  been  taken  into  con- 


sideration and  it  is  this  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  livestock  that  is  to 
make  California  a  name  as  a  livestock 
State  in  the  future. 


POWER 


There  is  gasoline  and  gasoline. 
There's  the  mixed  kind  you  have  to 
use  two  gallons  of  to  get  one  gallon's 
worth  of  power — and  then  there's 


RED 

CROWN 

the  Gasoline  of  Qualify 


Red  Crown  is  what  you  want.  Even 
though  you  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
per  gallon  you'll  find  it  lots  cheaper 
per  mile. 

Red  Crown  signs  are  furnished  all 
dealers  selling  this  gasoline.  Watch 
for  the  sign  or  ask  our  nearest  agency 
about  delivery  in  bulk. 


Standard  Oil 
Company 


(California) 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies  we  are  offering 
for  sale  at  a  sacrifice 

5  REGISTERED  SERVICE  BULLS  and  4  REGISTERED 
BULL  CALVES 


Prices  on  Application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

Colony  Farm  Dairy 


KELSEY  TUBULAR  COOLER 


Kelsey  Copper  Tubular  Coolers 
are  made  in  all  capacities.  Effi- 
cient, sanitary  and  very  durable. 

The  Kelsey  Copper  Cooler  has  a 
capacity  of  35  gallons  per  hour 
and  will  cool  milk  within  1  degree 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water. 


GUY  F.  KELSEY  CO., 
106  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


or — 
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Poultry  Items  From  Everywhere.  POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press 
by  St'SAN  Swayscooii.] 

News  comes  from  Missouri  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  roosters  were 
marketed  on  Missouri  Rooster  day. 
This  ought  to  mean  a  big  improvement 
in  the  Missouri  commercial  eggs,  and 
a  big  demand  for  breeders  next  spring. 
But  most  people  who  keep  common 
stock  would  keep  a  few  young  males 
and  swap  with  their  neighbors. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Quisenbury, 
of  the  National  Egg  Contest,  this  swat- 
ting the  rooster  will  prevent  a  loss,  in 
Missouri  alone,  of  $1,000,000  to  $3,- 
000,000  this  season. 

Now,  if  figures  don't  lie,  that  is 
something  for  Californians  to  think 
over.  The  fact  that  farmers,  in  Mis- 
souri, show  interest  in  the  quality  of 
eggs  they  are  producing  and  market- 
ing shows  that  they  are  now  progres- 
sing. And  in  view  of  that,  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  will  have  to  take  back 
what  I  said  about  these  same  farmers 
swapping  scrub  roosters.  Don't  believe 
they  will,  and  the  demand  for  purebred 
males  will  be  very  large  in  Missouri. 

Good  for  Missouri,  the  farmer  who 
starts  out  to  progress  in  poultry,  is 
very  likely  to  keep  his  hand  on  the 
plow  and  press  forward.  No  playing 
Lot's  wife  and  looking  back  for  a  pro- 
gressive farmer.  Californians  need  to 
get  in  line  and  be  on  the  band  wagon; 
we  can't  afford  to  let  Missouri  put  one 
over  on  us  in  a  small  matter  like  this. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Quisenbury  that  a  wrong  idea  has 
gotten  abroad  about  this  swatting  the 
rooster.  He  says,  "The  object  in  swat- 
ting the  rooster,  is  not  to  keep  bac- 
teria out  of  the  eggs  as  some  seem  to 
imagine,  but  to  prevent  chick  develop- 
ment in  fertile  eggs. 

Well,  I  would  not  have  thought  there 
was  anybody  green  enough  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  removing  the  male 
bird  would  save  eggs  from  bacteria, 
but  it  appears  that  you  never  can  tell 
how  green  the  other  fellow  is.  It 
looks  as  if  anybody  that  is  actually  and 
truly  so  green,  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  brimstone  hell,  because  they  would 
be  too  green  anyway,  but  good  lands! 
you  never  can  tell,  they  might  season 
such  greenhorns  in  the  woodshed  and 
then  they  would  burn  fairly  well. 

In  this  world  of  trials  and  tribula- 
tions the  poult ryman  gets  his  share, 
and  just  when  he  thinks  he  has  a 
cinch  on  a  nice  bunch  of  chickens  he 
forgets  some  little  thing  that  makes 
all  his  previous  work  count  for  naught. 
The  object  of  these  weekly  papers  is 
to  remind  you  of  some  of  these  things 
that  you  have  left,  or  may  leave  un- 
done but  you  will  surely  have  to  use 
your  own  thinkers  some.  The  biggest 
question  now,  is  to  keep  the  pullets 
growing  so  that  they  will  pay  for 
their  board  later.  But  they  won't  grow 
if  you  allow  mites  and  lice  to  get 
among  them,  so  don't  think  because 
you  have  heard  this  sermon  before 
that  there  is  no  gospel  in  it. 

Fact  is,  it  is  the  true  gospel  of 
chicken  raising. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Riverside  Poul- 
try Association,  the  members  accused 
me  of  being  Irish,  simply  because  I 
livened  the  talk  up  with  a  little  blar- 
ney. Well,  the  Irish  have  no  string  on 
all  the  humor  of  the  world.  If  I  had 
not  had  a  little  streak  of  it,  I  would 
have  been  taking  a  long  rest  many 
years  ago. 

That  is  one  great  fault  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  "they  take  life  too  ser- 


ious." You  want  to  "let  go"  some- 
times then  get  a  fresh  stranglehold 
on  life;  and  when  you  go  mite  hunt- 
ing, as  all  good  poultrymen  must  do 
this  weather,  just  let  on  you  are  in  the 
African  jungles  with  Teddy,  make 
sport  out  of  it  and  you  will  forget  that 
it  is  work. 

Now  here  is  a  liquid  lice  killer  that 
is  hard  to  beat,  because  it  does  the 
work  so  thoroughly  that  it  does  not 
need  repeating  often,  so  that  it  saves 
time,  labor,  and  money,  in  the  end. 

Crude  oil  one  gallon,  crude  carbolic 
acid  one  quart,  crude  cresote  half  pint, 
carbon  bi-sulphide  half  pint.  Do  not 
mix  until  ready  to  use. 

Directions  FOB  Use. — Clean  out  all 
droppings  from  dropping  boards,  all 
nest  material  and  dust,  sweep  if  neces- 
sary, then  apply  to  all  places  hard  to 
get  at  with  a  fine  spray,  and  paint 
the  dropping  boards  with  a  paint 
brush.  Be  careful  about  getting  it  in 
your  own  eyes  for  it  is  pretty  strong 
stuff. 

One  good  application  will  insure  you 
of  a  good  vacation  from  lice  and  mites. 
And  this  is  much  better  than  to  be 
going  over  the  houses  all  the  time  with 
something  cheaper,  but  not  so  good. 

Here  is  an  inquiry  from  a  subscriber 
who  says: 

"My  pullets  are  now  four  months  old 
and  have  grown  fine  until  lately  when 
they  have  stopped  growing  and  began 
to  look  droopy.  Several  of  them  have 
the  roup,  and  these  I  catch  as  soon  as 
possible  and  keep  them  separate.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  for  roup  as  I 
have  nobody  to  advise  me.  I  have  been 
feeding  moist  mash  in  the  morning, 
bran,  egg  food,  shorts,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  rolled  oats,  and  clabbered  milk, 
etc.  Now  they  tell  me  I  ought  to 
have  given  my  pullets  flaxmeal  to  help 
feathering  and  meat.  What  can  I  do 
to  get  rid  of  the  roup?  The  pullets 
have  free  run  over  a  10-acre  place. — 
Mrs.  K.  B.  E. 

This  lady  asked  several  other  ques- 
tions that  would  require  more  space 
than  I  am  allowed,  so  I  am  just  going 
to  take  up  this  one  of  the  pullets. 

When  pullets  are  so  well  fed  and 
cared  for  in  that  respect  as  well  as 
these,  they  surely  do  not  need  flax- 
meal  or  anything  else  in  the  food  line. 
You  failed  to  tell  me  how  you  brooded 
them,  but  I  am  concluding  from  the 
remarks  of  your  neighbors  and  from 
the  evidence  of  roup  that  your  pullets 
have  been  mismanaged  in  their  sleep- 
ing quarters.  At  that  age  they  should 
have  been  roosting  some  time,  but  they 
are  evidently  crowding  at  night,  that 
is  what  poultrymen  call  huddling  up, 
bunching,  etc.  Now  you  will  have  to 
go  out  in  the  evening  after  they  have 
gone  up  and  teach  them  to  roost,  o.r 
separate  them  into  small  lots  of  a 
dozen  or  so.  Whenever  pullets  get 
naked  like,  it  is  evidence  of  overheat- 
ing at  night.  Look  into  this  matter 
and  get  them  separated  at  once. 

For  those  with  the  roup,  just  get  a 
can  of  Kreso  dip  No.  1,  and  dip  their 
heads  in  a  good  strong  solution,  hold 
them  in  until  they  gasp  for  breath  then 
let  them  breathe  and  dip  again.  Feed 
the  sick  ones  nothing  but  dry  grain; 
put  a  little  coal  oil  in  the  water  they 
drink  and  see  that  they  get  no  other. 
This  is  easier  than  feeding  a  mash  with 
coal  oil  in.  But  the  first  requisite  for 
a  roup  cure  is  a  physic.  Roup  in  a 
chicken  is  similar  to  a  cold  in  people 
and  it  needs  the  same  common  sense 
treatment. 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 
year,  2%c  per  word. 

FINE,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS.  Get 
them  now  and  have  fowls  and  eegs 
for  winter.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Black  Minorca  July  $11.00,  August 
$12.00  per  hundred.  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns  July  $9.00,  August 
$10.00  per  hundred.  Free  circular. 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  t.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

f  NCUBATOR  CHICKS  — White  Rock, 
Black  Minorca,  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  All  high-class  stock 
Send  for  booklet  of  prices.  Mahajc 
Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win 
ners  at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  .'or  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  398.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supplj 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOB 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat 
ings.  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2  per  15 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  u.  Suits,  37S  Bandini  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  pel 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B 
Tupper,  Ceres. 

MAMMOTH  RRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albei  t  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.) 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

BELGIAN  HARES. 

THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  o 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup 
ply  Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Francisco. 


RID  YOUR  CHICKENS  OF 
LICE  and  MITES 


BY  USING 


KILLAMITE 

25c— 50c— $1.00  Postpaid 

WEST  COAST 
SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything  you   need    for   stock  and 
poultry  raising.     Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1000  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

in  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  In 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COITLSON  CO.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


CO-OPERATE 

And  drill  your  own  wells.  I  furnish 
machines  at  factory  prices.  Organize 
drilling  companies,  anil  when  desired 
retain  an  interest  in  the  outfit.  Steam, 
Gasoline,  or  horse-power.  Cable,  Ro- 
tary. Jetting  or  Hydraulic  rigs.  Spe- 
cial tools  for  making  SANITARY 
wells.  Write  for  special  colony  prop- 
osition. 

OSCAR  DUNTON, 

348  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ATTENTION 

Homeseekers 
Investors 


INVESTIGATE 

The  opportunities  for  the  home- 
seeker  and  business  man 

— Along  the  Line  of — 

Western 
Pacific 

IN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA 
AND  UTAH 


1,500,000  Acres 

of  good  improved  and  unim- 
proved lands,  offering  every 
possibility 

— Awaiting   Settlement — 


"Write  for  a  copy 


"Opportunities" 
"Homeseekers 


Folders  listing  and  explicitly 
describing  possibilities  of  this 
new  country. 


BODE  K.  SMITH 

Assistant  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RY.  CO. 
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Your  pullets  have  been  well  fed  and 
ought  to  be  showing  up  well  now,  but 
crowding  at  night  knocks  all  the  rest 
of  the  care  you  can  give. 

This  subscriber  asked  for  a  personal 
reply  to  this  and  several  other  ques- 
tions without  even  sending  a  stamp. 
Now  friends,  the  Press  and  I  both 
would  soon  go  bankrupt  if  we  did  busi- 
ness on  that  plan.  When  anything  is 
important,  send  a  stamped  envelope 
and  ask  your  question  in  a  direct  man- 
ner and  I  will  be  glad  to  help  you,  but 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  medical  advisor, 
chicken  crank,  and  everything  all  in 
one.  So  you  will  see  that  I  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  though,  hon- 
est, I  hate  to  do  it. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Egg  Laying  .Contest. — The 
name  is  certainly  imposing,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  that  is  about  all  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  entering  a  pen. 
Not  only  for  your  aunt  Samantha. 
When  I  pay  $25,  and  give  the  other 
fellow  10  of  my  best  hens  just  so  he 
can  collect  the  eggs  from,  and  eat  or 
sell  them  to  somebody  else,  I  shall 


You  Need  Paint? 


Buy  at  Dealer's  Prices. 

A  30-day  offer  to  sell  our  ready- 
to-use  House  and  Barn  paints  direct 
to  the  consumer. 

Save  the  Dealer's  Profit. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

C.  ROMAN  COMPANY 

Factory: 
Richmond,  Cal. 


173  Jessie  St., 

San  Francisco. 


"BEST  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH ' 


"AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


The  pipe  with  the  original  double-locked  turned 
seam  —  stronger  —  more  durable  —  more  convenient  — 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  riveted  pipe,  and 
far  superior  to  any  other  surface  irrigation  pipe  of  any 
character.    In  lengths  10  feet  6  inches. 


Let  our  irrigation  engineers  solve  your  problems- — 
FREE. 

Don't  experiment  with  unknown  pipe — get  the  tried 
and  tested  "American."    Write  for  catalog. 

Also    manufacturers    of   ORCHARD  HKATERS. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY,  354  56  wHSS^SSS!S^iammu 


BRANCH:  1228  II  ST.,  FRESNO 


need  a  certificate  for  Napa. 

The  Panama-Pacific  show  is  also  an- 
other thing  being  advertised,  that  so 
far  is  not  very  enticing  to  the  ex- 
hibitor. In  the  first  place,  they  ad- 
vertise that  no  entry  fee  will  be 
charged.  Then  they  say  single  speci- 
mens will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  a  head  and  pens  $4.  What  are 
they  judging  with,  exhibitors  or  dol- 
lars? I  just  make  this  suggestion, 
and  don't  care  whether  anybody  se- 
conds it  or  not,  if  they  don't  put  some- 
body on  the  Panama-Pacific  show  staff, 
who  knows  what  is  right,  they  had 
better  save  their  money  and  spend  it 
in  other  lines  of  legitimate  business, 
not  in  trying  to  fool  poultrymen. 

Nothing  doing,  (I  was  going  to  say 
"Frisco,"  but  our  Editor  doesn't  like 
that  word  so  I  will  say)  San  Fran- 
cisco. Unless  you  mend  your  bill  of 
fare  for  exhibitors  you  will  have  a  lot 
of  empty  coops. 


FREE 


FREE 


OUR  72  PAGE  BOOK 


ECONOMICAL  IRRIGATION  BY  PUMPING 

IlIustrntiuK  ami  describing  the  various  types  of  irrigating  plants  in  use. 

WILL  HELP  YOU  DECIDE  WHAT  YOU  NEED 

Write  Today  Write  Today 

Free  Advisory  Service  Bureau 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

GALVANIZED  SHEET  IRON 
4—5—6  inches.  10-ft.  lengths 

PRICES  RIGHT  201  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 


Eilers  Bungalow  Player  Piano 

THE  MOST  MODERN  OF  ALL  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Sweet-toned!     Durable!  Satisfying! 


Small  enough 

for  a  tiny  apartment 

Large  enough 

for  a  big  hall 

Appropriate  for 

any  mansion 

The  Latest ! 
The  Best ! 


HOME  OF  THE  V$£ 
CHICKERING  PIANO 


Plays  every  note 
on  the  keyboard  975  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Your  "silent"  piano 
taken  in  exchange 

$485 

buys  an  Eilers  Bungalow 

$2.50 

per  week  pays  for  it 


For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  Bungalow  Player  Piano, 
cut  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 


Eilers  Music  House 

San  Francisco 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
full  information  regarding  the 
Hungalow  Player  Piano. 


Nam.' 
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The  Home  Circle. 

The  City  Water  Supply  for  the 
Farm  Home. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  E.  P.  Gibson.] 

During  the  fall  of  1913,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Houston  sent  55,000  in- 
quiries to  the  wives  of  the  crop  re- 
porters throughout  the  country  to  de- 
termine the  needs  that  were  formost 
in  the  minds  of  these  farm  women. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  far  above 
any  other  need  expressed  in  these  re- 
plies was  that  of  an  ever-ready  supply 
of  hot  and  cold  water  and  sanitary 
plumbing.  Thinking  seriously  of  it 
now,  what  could  be  more  welcomed 
than  these  things  replacing  the  old- 
time  pump  handle  and  the  wash-tub 
bath  in  the  wood  house? 

By  an  ever-ready  water  supply  we 
mean  a  system  that  requires  no  atten- 
tion whatever.  The  water  is  available 
at  the  tap  day  and  night,  as  it  is  in 
the  cities  and  tewns.  There  must  be 
no  starting  or  stopping  of  the  pump 
by  an  attendant.  The  only  possible 
way  that  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  motor. 
Where  electric  power  is  not  available 
a  gasoline  engine  may  be  used  that 
will  stop  when  the  tank  is  full  of 
water,  but  it  must  be  started  by  hand, 
so  this  cannot  be  called  an  automatic 
system. 

The  open-tank  system  is  most  com- 
monly used  where  the  water  is  pumped 
into  an  elevated  tank  and  flows  by 
gravity  to  the  outlets.  Many  ranchers 
have  these  tanks  installed  and  pump 
the  water  with  a  windmill  or  engine, 
starting  and  stopping  the  apparatus  by 
hand.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  this  kind 
and  change  it  to  the  automatic  system. 

The  pump,  well,  tanks  and  piping 
do  not  need  to  be  changed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  necessary  de- 
vices with  their  approximate  cost: 
Pump  jack,  11  to  1  gear  reduction.  $18 
1-H.P.  single-phase,  1800  R.  P.  M., 

220-volt  motor    75 

Float  switch  and  accessories   10 

Belt,  3  in.  wide  and  10  ft.  long. . .  2 
Wiring,  etc   5 

Total   $110 

This  outfit  is  capable  of  handling  40 
gallons  per  minute  under  a  head  of 
50  feet,  which  is  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  average  windmill  outfit. 

The  pump  should  give  between  30 
and  40  strokes  per  minute.  Due  to  the 
high  speed  of  the  motor  a  pump  jack 
must  be  used  that  will  give  the  proper 
speed  reduction  when  the  motor  is 
belted  direct  to  the  jack.  An  11  to  1 
gear  reduction  will  serve  the  purpose. 
The  balance  of  the  reduction  can  be 
obtained  through  the  pulleys  on  the 
motor  and  jack. 

The  float  switoh  is  a  very  simple 
arrangement.  A  large  copper  ball  floats 
on  the  water  and  is  connected  to  a 
counterweight  on  the  outside  of  the 
tank  by  means  of  a  small  chain  run- 
ning through  guide  pulleys.  On  this 
chain  are  two  lugs  or  buttons  that  can 
be  adjusted  in  any  position.  When 
the  tank  is  empty,  or  nearly  so,  the 
lower  lug  trips  in  the  switch  and  the 
motor  and  pump  operate.  When  the 
tank  is  filled  to  the  proper  level  the 
counterweight  pulls  the  chain  down 
so  that  the  upper  lug  throws  out  the 
switch.  The  process  is  repeated  con- 
tinuously as  the  water  is  drawn  from 
the  tank.  A  few  drops  of  oil  once  a 
month  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  attention. 


I  will  venture  to  say  that  80%  of  all 
of  the  water  systems  I  have  seen 
throughout  the  country,  where  an 
overhead  tank  is  used,  are  arranged 
so  that  the  water  is  brought  from  the 
pump  over  the  tank  and  into  the  top. 
This  is  poor  practice.  The  water 
should  be  brought  into  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  a  check  valve  put  into 
the  pipe  to  prevent  the  water  draining 
out.  This  same  pipe  could  then  be 
used  to  deliver  the  water  from  the 
tank.  In  the  former  method  it  re- 
quires power  to  lift  the  water  that 
extra  distance,  and  when  the  tank  is 
empty  that  difference  in  power  will 
amount  to  no  little  sum.  When  the 
tank  is  full,  the  difference  is  not  so 
great,  but  for  a  tank  12  feet  high, 
pumping  3  hours  per  day  with  power 
at  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  there  can 
be  a  saving  in  the  power  bill  of  from 
$12  to  $15  per  year  by  the  latter  ar- 
rangement. 

If  the  pump  and  tank  are  not  al- 
ready installed  it  will  mean  a  larger 
investment,  but  any  local  dealer  will 
gladly  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  these. 

Now,  Mr.  Rancher,  don't  you  think 
the  farm  women  are  entitled  to  a  com- 
fort such  as  just  described?  Give  them 
the  hot  and  cold  water  and  the  sani- 
tary plumbing,  all  of  which  goes  to 
make  their  work  easier  and  the  home 
life  more  cheerful. 

This  same  water  supply  system 
would  water  your  stock,  wash  the 
buggy  or  auto,  irrigate  the  garden,  and 
above  all  you  would  have  the  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  you  had  a 
tank  full  of  water  to  protect  your 
home  and  barns  in  case  of  fire. 


ALL-NIGHT  PORCH  LIGHTS. 


The  advent  of  the  10-watt  tungsten 
lamp  makes  it  entirely  possible  to 
burn  porch  lights  all  night  without 
making  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  monthly  bill  for  electric  light.  At 
rates  now  prevailing  in  Fort  Collins, 
10  cents  per  kilowatt,  the  total  cost 
of  burning  one  of  these  lights  all  night 
is  about  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  day, 
or  three  cents  per  month. 

Lights  of  this  kind,  where  generally 
used,  give  very  satisfactory  street  illu- 
mination, besides  giving  protection 
against  burglars,  etc.  It  seems  that 
central  stations  should  encourage  a 
move  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  benefit 
the  entire  community.  And  while 
these  lights  are  burning  during  the 
off-peak  period,  the  rate  could  be  made 
very  low  or  they  might  be  kept  burn- 
ing without  charge  to  the  consumer. 
While  it  would  not  seem  advisable  to 
have  lights  of  this  kind  wired  off  the 
meter,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
discount  the  monthly  bill  by  the 
lights  estimated  monthly  consumption. 
Lights  of  this  kind  should  also  be  in- 
stalled so  as  to  make  the  house  num- 
ber visible  at  night. — F.  J.  Rankin, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


An  Ohio  man  tells  of  a  farmer  in 
that  State  who',  even  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  could  think  of  others.  An 
unseasonable  frost  had  completed  the 
damage  done  by  the  insects  to  his  po- 
tatoes. The  tops  of  the  plants,  which 
had  served  as  pasturage  for  the  pests, 
were  wholly  destroyed.  Meeting  him 
at  the  postoffice  one  day,  a  friend 
asked:  "How  are  you,  Tom?  Things 
goin'  well?"  "Goin'  well!"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  "I  should  say  not! 
There's  trouble  and  plenty  of  it!  Why, 
up  at  my  place  there's  nine  million 
potato-bugs,  an'  nothin'  for  them  to 
eat." 


Salicylic  Acid  Poisoning. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  been  called 
to  the  widespread  use,  especially  in 
rural  communities,  of  salicylic  acid  in 
putting  up  preserves.  The  head  of  a 
large  drug  and  chemical  supply  house 
states  that  people  have  been  purchas- 
ing salicylic  acid  in  one-fourth  pound 
packages  for  a  number  of  years  and 
that  this  practice  has  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  dealer  states 
further  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
received  an  order  from  one  wholesale 
grocer  for  50  gross  of  these  goods. 

This  practice  is  not  confined  to  sali- 
cylic acid  under  its  own  name  alone, 
but  large  quantities  of  this,  and  of 
boric  acid  as  well,  are  sold  under  fan- 
ciful names  as  preserving  powders  or 
canning  compounds  at  prices  which 
are  much  in  excess  of  their  real  value. 

These  powders  may  prevent  the  de- 
cay of  fruit  or  vegetables,  but  they 
also  encourage  uncleanly  or  careless 
work;  and  their  excessive  use  may  be 
attended  with  very  serious  effets  upon 
the  health.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  medi- 
cine of  the  greatest  value  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism  and  certain  oth- 
er diseases.  It  is  well  known  as  a 
poisonous  substance,  and  one  of  the 
evils  which  may  accompany  its  use  is 
derangement  of  the  digestion. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  put  up 
both  fruits  and  vegetables  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  keep  indefinite- 
ly by  sterilizing  them  with  heat;  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  running  any 
risk  by  the  using  of  preserving  pow- 
ders. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  the  following  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins on  canning  and  preserving: 

F.  B.  203  Canned  Fruit.  Preserves 
and  Jellies. 

F.  B.  359  Canning  Vegetables  in  the 
Home. 

F.  B.  521  Canning  Tomatoes  at  Home 
and  in  Club  Work. 


These  bulletins,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained without  cost  by  applying  to  the 
Division  of  Publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment, give  exact  directions  for  can- 
ning and  preserving  foods  without  the 
use  of  preserving  powders  or  canning 
compounds. 


Some  Live  Subjects  for  Discussion 
at  Farmers'  Meetings. 

1.  Do  country  schools  train  boys  and 
girls  for  farm  life? 

2.  Which  is  better  on  the  farm,  bath 
tub  or  automobile? 

3.  Does  speculation  help  to  fix  farm 
prices? 

4.  Cost  and  benefits  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College  education. 

5.  How  can  consumer  buy  direct 
from  producer? 

6.  Do  mothers  teach  daughters  thor- 
ough housekeeping? 

7.  How  does  the  Experiment  Station 
help  the  farmer? 

8.  How  to  beautify  homes,  school 
houses  and  churches. 

9.  Does  the  farmer  know  how  much 
he  has  invested. 

10.  Is  the  renter  or  retired  farmer 
the  least  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community? 

11.  Who  has  the  best-kept  fariri  home 
in  the  community? 

12.  Are  the  teachers  and  preachers 
practical  in  their  work? 

13.  Do  housewives  favor  the  teaching 
of  domestic  science? 

14.  Why  do  many  farmers  neglect  to 
paint  their  buildings? 

15.  Why  do  farmers  permit  weeds  to 
grow  in  roads  and  fence  rows? 

16.  Do  farmers  make  use  of  the  par- 
cel post  service? 

17.  How  ran  the  county  fair  be  im- 
proved? 

18.  Is  it  a  disgrace  to  keep  a  scrub 
animal  on  the  farm? 

19.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  farm 
arithmetic? 


Ready 

at  the  touch 
of  a  match, 


With  a  good  oil  cook  stove  there's  no  delay  or 
bother — no  lugging  of  wood,  coal  or  ashes.  There's 
no  smoke — no  waiting  for  the  fire  to  "catch  up".  Cook- 
ing starts  at  once  and  when  you're  through  you  simply 
turn  off  the  heat — no  fuel  wasted.  The 

New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

is  not  just  a  "quick  lunch",  light  housekeeping  affair. 
It  is  a  complete  all  'round  stove  that  you  can  bake, 
broil  and  roast  on  just  as  well  as  on  a  wood  or  coal 
range — and  a  lot  cheaper.    Best  of  all — it  doesn't 
overheat  the  kitchen.    An  ideal  summer  stove. 
Doesn't  smoke.  Doesn't  taint  the  food. 
Dealers  everywhere. 


FOR 

BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PEARL  OIL 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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20.  Does  agricultural  extension  work 
help  the  farmer? 

21.  Does  the  housewife  use  labor-sav- 
ing devices  as  much  as  the  farmer? 

22.  Do  some  farmers  waste  their  la- 
bor and  profit  by  planting  poor  seed? 

23.  What  is  the  strongest  influence 
that  keeps  boys  on  the  farm? 

24.  Should  the  school  house  be  made 
a  meeting  place  for  the  community  at 
least  once  a  month? — Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


Preventing  Tins  from  Rusting. 

The  principal  objection  that  is  rais- 
ed against  tinware  is  that  it  rusts  so 
easily.  But  as  it  is  so  cheap  and  has 
so  many  distinctive  uses  it  is  well  to 
know  how  to  offset  this  disadvantage. 
Before  using  a  new  tin,  take  it  and 
rub  it  well  with  fresh  lard,  inside  and 
out.  Put  it  into  the  oven  and  let  it 
get  hot.  When  thoroughly  heated  put 
it  away.  It  will  not  rust  after  that, 
no  matter  how  often  it  is  washed. 


"Have  you  ever  heard  Jimkins  relate 
about  the  time  he  got  halfway  up 
Mount  Blanc  with  one  of  his  little 
nephews  and  no  guide?"  asked  one 
man  of  another. 

"How  long  ago  did  he  tell  you  about 
it?"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

"Last  year,  when  he'd  just  got 
home,"  said  the  first  man. 

"Well,  said  the  other,  "in  eight 
months  since  then  he  has  climbed  the 
rest  of  the  way,  succoured  a  fainting 
guide,  and  sustained  a  snowstorm  on 
the  summit,  resusticated  two  benumb- 
ed strangers  on  the  way  down,  and 
guided  the  entire  party  to  the  foot, 
where  a  group  of  frantic  relatives  was 
waiting." 


O.  Henry,  beloved  by  every  editor 
in  the  country,  sometimes  was  the 
bane  of  their  lives,  but  no  one  could 
harbor  wrath  against  him.  The  hu- 
morist had  promised  to  write  a  story 
for  a  big  magazine,  which  failed  to 
arrive.  Finally  the  editor  went  to  O. 
Henry's  apartment  and  sent  up  a  curt 
note:  "If  I  don't  have  that  story 
within  twenty-four  hours,  I  will  come 
up  and  kick  you  downstairs.  I  al- 
ways keep  my  promises."  O.  Henry 
promptly  sent  back  the  note,  "Dear 
Bill:  If  I  did  all  my  work  with  my 
feet,  I'd  keep  my  promises,  too." 


"What  has  become  of  the  big  man 
who  used  to  beat  the  bass  drum?" 
asked  the  private  of  the  drum-major. 
"He  left  us  about  three  months  ago." 
"Good  drummer,  too,  wasn't  he?"  "Yes, 
very  good;  but  he  got  so  fat  that  when 
he  marched  he  couldn't  hit  the  drum 
in  the  middle." — Melborune  Leader. 


Child.  Visitor:  "Mrs.  Jones,  please 
can  I  go  upstairs  in  your  room  and 
look  in  your  closet?  Hostess:  "Why, 
Willie,  what  do  you  want  in  my 
closet?"  Child  Visitor:  "I  want  to  see 
the  skeleton  pa  says  you've  got  there." 
— Baltimore  American. 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  lo  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GRBBN  UNCOLOKBD  JAPAN  TEA 
"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  mil.lCIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  7S  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  I-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 


'E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  «OC;  3  LB.  $1.00 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OF   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN   AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 


II2-A  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  Young  Folks 


Fred  and  Carlo. 


Little  Fred  Keith  had  no  brother 
nor  sister  to  play  with;  and,  when 
company  came,  he  was  very  selfish 
with  his  playthings. 

One  day  his  father  brought  home  a 
beautiful  collie.  "Now,  Fred,"  he  said, 
"Carlo  is  to  be  your  pet;  but  you  must 
treat  him  kindly,  and  not  be  selfish." 

They  had  grand  frolics  when  they 
went  for  a  walk  together.  If  Fred 
threw  a  stick  into  the  pond,  Carlo 
would  always  swim  out  and  bring  it 
back. 

One  bright  morning  in  July,  Fred 
went  out  into  the  pasture  to  pick  ber- 
ries. He  carried  two  small  pails,  in 
one  of  which  mother  had  packed  a 
nice  luncheon.  Carlo  trotted  along, 
carrying  the  empty  pail  in  his  mouth. 

The  blueberries  hung  in  clusters  on 
the  low  bushes;  but  the  sun  was  hot, 
and  before  one  pail  was  filled,  Fred 
decided  that  it  was  surely  dinnertime. 
He  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tall 
laurel-bush,  and  began  to  eat  a  sand- 
wich. Carlo  smelled  the  meat,  and 
begged  for  a  piece;  but,  though  his 
big  brown  eyes  were  wistful  and  he 
held  up  both  paws,  Fred  took  no 
notice. 

"I'm  real  hungry,  and  I  want  it  all 
myself.  You  can  catch  a  squirrel,"  he 
said  at  last. 

The  second  sandwich  was  half  gone, 
and  Carlo's  eyes  looked  sad.  "Carlo 
has  been  chasing  a  rabbit  all  the  morn- 
ing. P'raps  he  is  as  hungry  as  I  am. 
I  guess  maybe  he  can  have  this  ham 
and  cake,  and  I'll  eat  the  pie." 

Carlo  barked  a  joyous  "Thank  you!" 
and  somehow  Fred's  pie  tasted  twice 
as  good  as  usual.  Then  they  ran  down 
to  the  spring  and  drank  some  of  the 
clear  water. 

When  both  pails  were  full  they 
started  for  home.  Faithful  Carlo  car- 
ried one  pail  so  carefully  that  not  a 
berry  was  spilled. 

The  next  afternoon  Fred  took  Carlo 
for  a  walk  in  the  fields.  Grandfather's 
barn  where  he  kept  his  salt  hay  stood 
all  by  itself  in  the  pasture,  and  near 
by  was  an  old  cellar.  Fred  went  to 
the  edge  to  look  over,  a  stone  loosened, 
and  he  fell  in.  He  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  climb  out,  but  each  time  he 
fell  back. 

Carlo  ran  round  the  edge,  barking. 
Then  he  jumped  in.  Fred  was  glad 
that  he  did  not  leave  him  alone.  He 
called  for  help  until  he  was  tired.  The 
sun  went  down,  and  a  few  stars  began 
to  peep  out.  Then  he  called  with  all 
his  might,  but  the  only  answer  was  an 
echo  from  the  old  barn.  By  and  by  he 
lay  down  beside  Carlo,  and  cried  him- 
self to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing brightly.  He  remembered  a  ginger- 
snap  that  was  in  his  pocket.  "I'll  give 
Carlo  half,  the  dear  doggy!"  he 
thought.  Out  came  the  cooky,  and  his 
little  blank-book  with  it.  Fred  shouted 
with  delight  as  he  emptied  his  pocket. 
It  was  full,  like  all  boys'  pockets;  and, 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  stubby  pencil 
and  some  string. 

He  tore  a  page  from  the  book,  and 
wrote : 

"Dear  Mother:  I'm  in  the  old  cellar, 
and  can't  get  out.  Fred." 

He  tied  the  paper  round  Carlo's  neck. 
Then  he  piled  up  all  the  rocks  until  he 
could  reach  high  enough  to  help  Carlo 
out. 

"Go  home  quickly,  Carlo,"  he  said; 
and  the  dog  leaped  away.  Lanterns 


were  flashing  into  dark  corners,  and 
all  the  neighbors  were  hunting  for 
Fred.  Mrs.  Keith  ran  to  the  door 
when  she  heard  Carlo's  bark.  How 
she  did  hug  him  after  she  had  read 
the  note! 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Fred,  when  he 
had  eaten  supper  and  finished  telling 
the  story  of  his  adventure,  "I'm  glad 
that  I  gave  Carlo  some  dinner  yester- 
day. If  he  had  not  helped  me,  I'd  be 
in  the  old  cellar  now." 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "Carlo  is  a 
true  friend.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
my  little  boy  were  selfish  to  such  a 
good  dog." — Fay  Stuart,  in  the  Morn- 
ing Star. 


The  Little  Loaf. 


Many  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
famine  in  Germany,  and  the  poor  peo- 
ple suffered  from  hunger.  A  rich  man 
who  loved  children  sent  for  twenty  of 
them,  and  said  to  them:  "In  this  bas- 
ket there  is  a  loaf  of  bread  for  each 
of  you.  Take  it,  and  come  back  every 
day  till  the  famine  is  over.  I  will 
give  you  a  loaf  each  day." 

The  children  were  very  hungry. 
They  seized  the  basket  and  struggled 
to  get  at  the  largest  loaf.  They  even 
forgot  to  thank  the  man  who  had  been 
kind  to  them.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  quarreling  and  snatching  for  bread, 
every  one  ran  away  with  his  loaf  ex- 
cept one  little  girl,  named  Gretchen. 
She  stood  there  alone  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  gentleman.  Then, 
smiling,  she  took  up  the  last  loaf,  the 
smallest  of  all,  and  thanked  him  with 
all  her  heart. 

Next  day  the  children  came  again, 
and  they  behaved  as  badly  as  ever. 
Gretchen,  who  would  not  push  with 
the  rest,  received  only  a  tiny  loaf 
scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  others. 
But  when  she  came  home,  and  her 
mother  began  to  cut  the  loaf,  out 
dropped  six  shining  coins  of  silver. 

"O,  Gretchen!"  exclaimed  her 
mother,  "this  must  be  a  mistake.  The 
money  does  not  belong  to  us.  Run 
quick  as  you  can  and  take  it  back 
to  the  gentleman." 

So  Gretchen  carried  it  back;  but 
when  she  gave  the  gentleman  her 
mother's  message,  he  said:  "No,  no,  it 
was  not  a  mistake.  I  had  the  silver 
baked  into  the  smallest  loaf  in  order 
to  reward  you.  Remember  that  the 
person  who  is  contented  to  have  a 
small  loaf  rather  than  quarrel  for  a 
larger  one  will  find  blessings  that  are 
better  than  money  baked  in  bread." — 
Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  in  Ethics  for 
Children. 


Willie  came  home  from  school  cry- 
ing bitterly.  "Mother,"  he  sobbed, 
"I'm  not  going  to  try  and  be  good 
any  more." 

"Why,  Willie,  whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter?" inquired  his  mother. 

"Boo!  hoo!"  sobbed  Willie.  I  was 
in  school  today,  and  I — I  saw  Teddy 
Smith  put  a  bent  pin  on  the  t-teacher's 
chair,  and  b-because  I  did  not  want 
teacher  to  sit  on  the  p-pin  I — I  pulled 
his  chair  away,  and  he  sat  on  the  floor. 
He  gave  me  a  thrashing  for  pulling 
his  chair  away,  when  he  got  up,  and 
when  I  got  outside  the  school  Teddy 
Smith  hit  me  for  pulling  the  pin 
a-away,  and  not  mindin'  my  own 
b-business." 


George  Washington  (smoked)  says 
his  idea  of  a  mollycoddle  is  the  coon 
who  says  "behave"  instead  of  "shut 
up,"  and  another  kind  the  "smoke" 
who  carries  a  safety  razor! 


(Boffee 
L/ea 

Direct  from  Importer  to  Consumer. 

j(.Q.e  Coffee 

A  PURE  COFFEE  OF  RICH  FLAVOR  AND  STRENGTH 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

delivered  postpaid  to  any  address  within 
ISO  miles  of  San  Francisco,  or  91.10 
delivered  within  600  miles. 

1  lb.  air-tight  tin,  40c  postpaid 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  We 
sell  you  direct  and  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post. 

Dalmoy  Blend  —  The  choicest  7««f»  per 

tea  the  world  produces   *  lb. 

London  Blend  — A  delicious   SAn  per 

India  English  Breakfast  tea   ib. 

Sa  -  Sa  -  Ma  —  Pure  uncolored   CAa  per 

natural  leaf  Japan  tea   vw*»  ib. 

Packed  only  in  1-lb.  air-tight  tins. 
We  Pay  Postage. 

The  Anglo -Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street        San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICG  REQUIRED. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

2538  Chaaalaa;  Way,  Berkeley 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girla. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request.  27th 
year  begins  Aug.  18,  1914. 

MISS  MARY  E.  WILSON,  Prlaclpal. 


There's  a  big  demand  lor  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
Southwest.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  fool  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  go  through  gravel,  land  or 
ilny;  drills  through  rork.  One  team 
takei  it  over  any  road.  Operated 
by  same  team  or  by  gal  engine  it 
preferred.     No  tower  or  leaking; 

tates  ita  own  drill.  FRKK 

Catalog;  Ka«y  Terms, 
Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 

Dept.  3, 
625  Third  St.. 
San    Francisco  CaL 


First  City  Man:  "How  are  you  get- 
ting on  with  your  venture?"  Second 
ditto:  "I've  been  swindled.  I  bought 
three  incubators  of  different  makes, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  laid  an  egg 
yet!" — Woman's  Journal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  22,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  trade  is  quiet,  most  of  the 
arrivals  here  being  on  orders.  Prices 
are  rather  easy,  with  a  slight  decline 
in  several  varieties,  and  the  North- 
ern market,  which  is  the  controlling 
factor  here,  is  expected  to  get  down 
to  a  European  export  basis  before 
long.  New  Club  for  September  ship- 
ment is  quoted  at  about  $1.50. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.57V>@1.62J/> 

Forty-fold    1.57^@1.60 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.62% 

Northern  Bluestem  . . .  1.60  @1.62V> 

Northern  Red   1.52%@1.60 

BARLEY. 

The  December  option  shows  more 
activity  than  for  some  time,  but  spot 
business  here  is  quiet,  arrivals  being 
about  even  with  the  jobbing  demand. 
Quite  a  large  business  is  being  done 
for  export,  however,  and  the  shipping 
movement  at  Port  Costa  is  actively 
under  way.  It  is  reported  that  the 
export  movement  will  be  unusually 
large. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. $1.00  @1.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  0.97%@1.00 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  this 
line,  and  the  demand  is  light,  with 
limited  offerings. 

Red  Feed   $1.00  @1.10 

Oray    Nominal 

White    1.25  @1.30 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  yellow  has  been  marked  up 
a  little,  but  there  is  no  large  move- 
ment here.  Several  arrivals  on  the 
Coast  from  the  Orient  and  South 
America  have  been  reported,  but  this 
stock  does  not  move  off  very  readily. 

^llfornla  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.82V>@1.85 

■aatern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.80  @1.85 

Mllo  Maize    1.80  @1.85 

RYE. 

There  is  no  trading  worth  mention- 
ing in  the  local  market.  Prices  are 
held  steadily,  with  no  large  lots  offer- 
ing. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Local  dealers  report  a  very  fair  de- 
mand for  this  time  of  year  in  the 
general  bean  market,  and  the  scat- 
tered lots  remaining  in  the  State  are 
rapidly  being  cleaned  up.  Prices  show 
little  change,  but  pinks  and  Mexican 
reds  have  ben  marked  up  a  little,  and 
all  descriptions  are  firm.  Little  busi- 
ness has  yet  been  done  here  on  the 
new  crop,  which  promises  to  be  very 
large  in  most  lines.  The  lima  outlook 
is  excellent,  both  for  quantity  and 
quality,  but  witn  no  carry-over  good 
prices  prevail  for  early  shipments. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $7.00  @7.50 

Mexican    4.50  @6.00 

Blackeyes    7.78  @8.00 

Cranberry  Beans   4.25  @6.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

Small  Whites    5.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites    8.90  @4.6(> 

Limas    6.85 

Pea    4.25  (®4.50 

Pink    3.90  @4.10 

R«d  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red   6.50  @6.75 

SEEDS. 

Business  is  extremely  light  in  all 
lines  at  present,  with  practically  no 
demand  and  little  new  stock  on  hand. 

Alfalfa   12%@15  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Conflicting  reports  are  received  as 
to  the  export  outlook,  but  some  North- 
ern interests  claim  a  good  volume  .at 
present.  Local  business  is  quiet,  as 
the  large  wheat  crop  would  indicate 


some  weakening  of  prices  during  the 
fall. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  @5.40 

Superfine    S.90  @4.20 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  expected  increase  in  arrivals 
has  not  materialized,  being  about  the 
same  this  week  as  last,  and  prices  are 
no  lower.  The  demand  is  very  slack, 
as  consumers  are  buying  only  what  is 
absolutely  needed.  They  apparently 
still  look  for  lower  prices  when  the 
large  quantities  in  the  fields  have  to 
be  moved.  Ordinary  grades  of  hay 
receive  little  attention,  the  only  active 
demand  being  for  good  wheat  hay, 
which  is  arriving  fairly  well  from 
Contra  Costa  county,  and  sells  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  $11  per  ton  in  this 
market. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  9.50®10.00 

do    No.  2    7.00(g)  9.00 

Barley    6.00®  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00®  11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00@  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00@  9.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40®  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  general  demand  continues  light, 
but  some  lines,  particularly  bran  and 
shorts,  are  rather  scarce,  and  are 
quoted  at  a  slight  advance.  Other- 
wise values  are  rather  easy,  alfalfa 
meal  being  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton. . .  .$17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.50@26.50 

Oilcake  Meal    34.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@ 27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.50@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  general  demand  keeps  up  on 
about  the  same  scale  as  last  week,  but 
the  supply  shows  considerable  vari- 
ation, causing  numerous  changes  in 
prices.  Green  peas  are  a  little  higher 
on  limited  offerings,  and  string  and 
wax  beans  have  also  been  marked  up 
a  little,  while  limas  are  lower.  Some 
offerings  of  tomatoes  bring  a  little  bet- 
ter values  than  last  week,  but  sup- 
plies are  still  rather  excessive;  and 
bell .  peppers  are  lower.  Cucumbers 
and  eggplant  are  considerably  lower, 
and  summer  squash,  okra,  etc.,  are 
fairly  plentiful.  Ordinary  lots  of 
green  corn  are  moving  about  as  before, 
though  some  choice  lots  from  Alameda 
county  are  higher. 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40@  70c 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   50@  75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35  @  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2%©  5c 

Tomatoes:  Southern,  crate      30®  40c 

Delta,  lugs   70c@  1.50 

Beans:  Wax    2M-®  4c 

String    2%®  4c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4®  5c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    35®  50c 

Eggplant,  lugs    50®  65c 

Green  Corn,  sack   75c@  2.00 

Summer  Squash,  box   25@  50c 

Cream  Squash,  box   50@  60c 

Okra,  box    50c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

River  stock  is  now  becoming  fairly 
plentiful,  and  outside  offerings  are  no 
longer  quoted.  Both  new  potatoes  and 
River  Burbanks  are  lower.  Crop  con- 
ditions here  are  good,  while  a  short- 
age is  reported  in  the  northern  mar- 
ket. Sweet  potato  shipments  from 
Merced  began  last  week,  and  the  new 
stock  is  bringing  good  prices.  The 
early  red  onions  are  about  cleaned  up, 
but  yellow  onions  are  coming  in  free- 
ly from  the  delta,  and  large  shipments 
are  going  East. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks   90c@$1.25 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1®  lV>c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   5®  6c 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack  2.00®  2.25 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5®  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  demand  this  week  has  been  very 
light,  but  arrivals  are  not  heavy,  and 


dealers  have  managed  to  keep  prices 
about  up  to  the  old  level.  Roosters, 
however,  will  not  bring  over  25c  at 
the  outside.  Ducks  are  very  dull,  and 
the  inside  figure  has  been  reduced. 

Large  Broilers   19    @20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...   19    @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb.  .   22    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 
The  butter  market  has  been  inclined 
to  sag  this  week,  as  the  local  demand 
is  nothing  extra,  and  offerings  are  lib- 
eral, bringing  extras  down  2c.  Prime 
firsts  are  up  %c,  firsts  standing  as  be- 
fore. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...26     26     25%  25     25  24 
Prime 

Firsts  .  .23     23     23V.  23>/>  23V>  23V', 
Firsts    ...23     23     23     23     23%  23 
EGGS. 

Eggs  are  moving  upward,  extras 
showing  an  advance  of  l%c  and  lower 
grades  also  are  a  little  higher.  Ar- 
rivals are  falling  off,  and  conditions 
favor  a  fairly  firm  market.  The  ad- 
vance has  stopped  the  shortage  move- 
ment, and  has .  brought  in  consider- 
able Eastern  stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...28    28    28    28%  29  V>  30 
Firsts    ...24    25    25    26%  26%  26% 
Selected 

Pullets . .  24     24     24%  24 %  24  %  25 
CH  LESE. 

Local  flats  are  slightly  higher,  Y. 
A.'s  remaining  as  before,  with  little 
change  in  conditions.  Offerings  of 
Monterey  cheese  are  large,  and  prices 
have  been  marked  down  lc. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15  c 

Monterey  Cheese   13@14  c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras.. 26     25%  26     26     26  26 

Eggs  28    28    28    28    28  29 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats  . .  .12i{>  13    13    13    13  13 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

In  the  berry  market,  strawberries 
are  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  with 
comparatively  little  demand,  and  rasp- 
berries are  also  very  easy,  while  black- 
uerries  are  doing  a  little  better.  Huc- 
kleberries are  beginning  to  arrive,  and 
clean  up  well  at  the  appearing  quo- 
tations. Apples  show  very  little 
change,  the  movement  being  fairly 
good,  both  locally  and  for  shipment. 
Nectarines  are  offered  at  about  50  to 
75c  per  crate,  and  find  the  usual  lim- 
ited demand.  Supplies  of  apricots 
keep  up  fairly  well,  and  find  sufficient 
demand  to  maintain  the  old  prices: 
while  peaches  are  quite  plentiful  and 
easy.  Plums  and  pears  are  steady, 
with  liberal  offerings  and  a  good  de- 
mand, while  a  good  many  prunes  are 
selling  in  lugs  at  about  $1.  Black 
figs  are  a  little  easier.  Arrivals  of 
seedless  grapes  are  rapidly  increasing, 
but  the  demand  is  strong  and  there 
is  no  difflcutly  in  getting  top  prices 
for  either  crates  or  lugs.  Watermel- 
ons are  much  lower,  and  cantaloupes 
are  moving  freely  at  the  old  prices, 
with  abundant  supplies  from  various 
quarters. 

Huckleberries,  lb   10@12%C 

Blackberries,  chest   $  2.00@  3.00 

Raspberries,  chest    1.50@  2.50 

Loganberries,  chest    4.00@  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    2.50@  5.00 

Strawberries,  chest  .....  2.00@  2.50 
Apples,  New  Crop: 

Astrakhans,  box   50®  1.00 

Alexanuers   50@  85c 

Gravenstein    50c@  1.25 

Crabapples    50c@  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate   50@  75c 

Apricots,  crate    50@  75c 

do    lugs    75c@  1.25 

Pears,  box,  large   1.25®  1.75 

Peaches,  crate    25<a  40c 

do    lugs    65®  80c 

Plums,  crate    25@  40c 

do    lugs    50c 

Figs:   Black,  single  layer      75®  90e 

Cantaloupes,  crate   $  1.00@  1.25 

Watermelons,   doz   1.25®  2.00 


Grapes,  crate    75c@  1.25 

do    lugs    1.00@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Quotations  are  now  given  on  new 
crop  evaporated,  apples  and  black  figs. 
Old  peaches  are  about  cleaned  up,  and 
trading  is  limited  to  the  new  crop, 
on  which  4c  is  given  as  the  top  fig- 
ure; while  pears  are  lower.  The  buy- 
ing season  in  the  country  is  about 
at  its  height,  and  packers  are  picking 
up  a  large  quantity  in  all  lines.  They 
say,  however,  that  the  market  shows 
no  great  strength,  as  the  demand  is 
still  rather  light,  both  for  Eastern 
and  European  account,  and  they  con- 
sider that  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  will 
be  large,  notwithstanding  a  shortage 
in  some  lines.  Most  descriptions,  how- 
ever, are  holding  up  fairly  well,  as 
growers  are  pretty  well  informed  as 
to  crop  conditions,  and  are  unwilling 
to  make  concessions  from  the  present 
figures.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  last  month  or  so  to  bear 
the  market,  but  such  efforts  have  had 
little  success,  and  the  local  trade  is 
getting  into  the  market  on  the  pres- 
ent price  basis.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says:  "Advices  from 
the  Coast  indicate  that  there  is  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  packers  of  prunes 
to  sell  on  October  contracts.  Offer- 
ings are  quoted  on  a  basis  of  S'.jC  for 
40s  to  60s,  but  bids  a  fraction  less 
were  accepted  on  one  or  more  carloads. 
New  York  buyers  are  awaiting  further 
development  in  prices  before  antici- 
pating later  wants.  Spot  prunes  are 
easy. 

"New  crop  apricots  are  receiving 
some  attention  from  jobbers,  and  the 
market  is  firmer  on  both  extra  and 
extra  choice  in  25-lb.  boxes;  sales  are 
reported  for  accounts  here  out  of  late 
arriving  lots  at  12%C  on  choice  and 
13c  for  extra  choice,  but  buyers  are 
only  taking  their  immediate  wants. 

"Outside  packers  of  raisins,  1914 
crop,  advanced  the  price  Vic  on  choice 
and  fancy  seeded  in  one-pound  cartons 
for  October  shipments  from  the  Coast: 
the  market  is  6V4c  for  choice  and  6%c 
for  fancy.  August-September  ship- 
ments of  seeded  raisins  from  the  Coast 
are  offered  at  6V&C  on  choice  and  6%C 
on  fancy  in  one-pound  cartons,  but  not 
much  interest  is  shown  by  buyers 
here." 

Evap.  Apples.  1914   6    @  7  c 

Apricots,  1914    8%@  9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black    2    @  2V-c 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  594  @  6%c 

Peaches,  new    3'-o@  4  c 

Pears    8    @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    394@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless  ....  4V£c 
Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

The  demand  for  the  best  grades  of 
Valencias  is  good,  and  the  Eastern 
markets  are  in  good  shape.  Fruit  of 
mediocre  quality  is  not  selling  to  any 
advantage  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
wanted  by  the  trade.  As  Eastern- 
grown  deciduous  fruits  are  beginning 
to  arrive,  any  material  increase  in 
receipts  of  Valencias  on  these  markets 
will,  without  doubt,  lower  the  prices 
on  Valencias.  Heavy  shipments  have 
been  made  of  Valencias  from  the 
Coast  during  the  past  week  and  should 
shipments  continue  to  increase,  as  now 
seems  probable  from  the  position  tak- 
en by  many  growers,  a  lower  market 
is  certain. 

The  return  'of  hot  weather  in  some 
of  the  Middle  Western  markets  has 
strengthened  the  lemon  markets  in 
those  sections  somewhat,  but  the  East- 
ern markets  are  demoralized  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantities  of  poor- 
ly packed  imported  lemons. 

The  New  York  market  was  strong 
and  somewhat  higher  on  strictly  fancy 
Valencias.  July  20.  at  which  time  26 
carloads  sold  for  an  average  of  $2.15 
to  $4.55  per  box.  The  Philadelphia 
market  on  the  same  date  was  steady, 
six  cars  of  Valencias  selling  for  an 
average  of  $2.75  to  $3.15.  Lemons 
were  quoted  on  the  St.  Louis  market 
at  $4.15  to  $4.20,  and  on  the  Boston 
market  at  $3.05  to  $3.40. 

Prices  on  all  lines  stand  unchanged 
in  the  San  Francisco  market,  at  the 
old  quotations.  The  local  trade  is 
rather  quiet,  the  orange  business  be- 
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ing  interfered  with  by  the  large  offer- 
ings of  deciduous  fruit.  There  is  a 
fair  business  in  lemons,  but  nothing 
extra  for  this  time  of  year. 

Oranges:  Navels,  box  $  1.25@  2.50 

Valencias,  box    1.75  @  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00@  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00@  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.75@  5.50 

Limes,  case    4.00@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  expected  that  a  definite  range 
of  prices  on  almonds  will  be  estab- 
lished within  a  few  weeks.  Mean- 
while values  are  nominal  on  the  basis 
of  some  early  sales,  and  apparently 
higher  than  the  trade  is  willing  to 
pay,  though  the  Eastern  market  ap- 
pears to  be  in  good  shape,  There  is 
nothing  new  in  walnuts,  no  domestic 
stock  being  offered. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

The  demand  for  the  better  grades  is 
picking  up  a  little  locally,  and  values 
are  well  maintained,  though  supplies 
are  ample  for  all  current  needs. 

Comb:  White   13    @14  c 

Amber   10    @11  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:   White    7    @  8  c 

Amber    iVi®  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  line, 
values  being  steady,  with  a  ready  de- 
mand for  all  offerings  that  have  ap- 
peared so  far. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark    30  c 

HOPS. 

Some  sales  of  new  hops  have  been 
closed  lately  in  the  Sonoma  district 
at  14c,  but  trading  is  not  very  active 
as  yet,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  busi- 
ness at  the  top  quotations,  though 
many  expect  to  sell  for  those  figures. 
Labor  trouble  is  apparently  expected 
in  the  Sacramento  fields,  and  may  af- 
fect the  output. 

1913  crop   16  @17y2c 

1914  crop   14  @15y2c 


Live  Stock. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  situation, 
the  local  demand  being  rather  light, 
with  prices  steady  at  about  the  old 
level.  A  few  more  hogs  are  coming 
in,  and  the  current  local  demand  for 
sheep  and  cattle  is  amply  supplied. 

Steers:  No.  1    7  c 

No.  2    6y2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  6    @  614c 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    3%<§>  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   8y2@  9  c 

Medium    8    @  8y2c 

Heavy    7    @  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   8y2@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers   5%@6  c 

Ewes    4%@  514c 

Milk  Lambs    7    @  7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10y2@ll  c 

Heifers   10  @.10%c 

Veal,  large  13    <§>14  c 

Small   15  @15%c 

Mutton:  Wethers   ll%@12%c 

Ewes   11  @liy2c 

Suckling  Lambs   14%@15  c 

Dressed  Hogs   13%®  14  c 

WOOL. 

The  fall  clip  has  started  in  some 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin,  but  there 
is  not  much  offered  yet,  and  no  sales 
have  been  reported.  Values,  however, 
remain  nominally  as  before. 
Spring  clip: 

San  Joaquin   12@14c 

Humboldt  and  Northern  16@21c 

Calaveras   14(g)  18c 

Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 


HIDES. 

The  local  market  continues  rather 
bare  of  supplies,  the  limited  offerings 
being  taken  about  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear, though  there  is  said  to  be  no 
heavy  demand,  and  values  are  hardly 
as  firm  as  they  were  some  time  ago. 
Current  prices,  however,  are  still  pret- 
ty well  up  to  the  old  quotations. 
HIDES. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.15  @15%c 

Medium  15  @15M>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  @15%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.  14% @  15  c 

Kip   15%@16  c 

Veal  18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides  25%@26%c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24%@25%c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29%c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29%c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
Some  good  medium-weight  stock 
has  arrived  here  within  the  last  week 
and  found  fairly  good  sale  within  the 
general  range  quoted.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, brought  out  no  evidence  of  a 
strong  local  demand,  and  nothing  is 
reported  as  now  due  to  arrive.  Most 
of  the  buying  at  present,  it  is  said, 
is  being  done  in  the  country. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $225@275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@100 
MULES. 

1200  lbs.  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 


Special  Deciduous  Market 
Reports. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  21,  1914. 

During  the  past  week  practically  all 
markets  have  shown  a  more  active  de- 
mand, especially  on  peaches  and  plums, 
than  any  time  since  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Satisfactory  prices  have 
ruled  on  all  varieties  arriving  in  good 
condition. 

The  heavy  movement  of  pears  from 
the  Sacramento  river  is  over.  Grow- 
ers are  now  busy  filling  their  cannery 
contracts,  which  call  for  some  5,000 
tons,  or  practically  250  cars  of  ship- 
ping pears.  The  Placer  county  ship- 
ment of  pears  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  rush  of  Bartletts  will  be  over, 
with  the  exception  of  mountain  dis- 
tricts, within  the  next  week. 

Although  there  was  a  god  crop  of 
Elbertas  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, about  50%  were  shipped  East, 
buyers  not  caring  to  assume  the  same 
risk  that  brought  them  disastrous 
prices  last  year. 

The  Elberta  shipment  is  now  at 
its  height  in  Placer  county  and  should 
clean  up  by  the  28th.  This  is  also 
true  of  late  plums,  Giant,  Hungarian, 
and  Gross,  so  that  by  August  20  all 
varieties  of  peaches  and  plums  from 
nearly  every  section  should  be  out  of 
the  market  and  mere  will  be  nothing 
left  to  ship  but  grapes. 

Malagas  from  Fresno  will  begin  to 
appear  on  the  market  in  small  lots 
and  cars  to  be  shipped  in  full  loads 
about  the  first  of  next  week.  Tokays 
should  begin  to  move  from  Florin  and 
Lodi  districts  between  August  15  and 
20.  The  warm  weather  of  last  week 
has  to  a  certain  extent  wiped  out  the 
mildew,  but  some  districts  are  com- 
plaining of  sunburn. 

Reports  from  the  East  indicate 
that  Georgia  will  ship  3000  cars  of 
pears,  of  which  practically  2000  have 
already  been  marketed.  West  Virginia 
will  begin  to  ship  peaches  about  Au- 
gust 1,  and  their  tonnage  is  estimated 
at  2500  cars.  Maryland  and  New  Jer- 
sey also  report  heavy  crops,  and  by 
the  middle  of  August  the  market 
should  be  flooded  with  Eastern  peach- 
es. Utah  reports  a  good  crop,  but  will 
not  be  ready  for  shipment  until  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  Sep- 
tember.    Some  sections  of  Colorado 
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are  now  shipping  peaches,  as  is  also 
the  Northwest. 

A  report  from  Spain  this  morning 
estimates  the  export  of  Almeria  grapes 
to  the  United  States  for  this  season 
at  1,000,000  barrels.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 400,000  in  excess  of  last  sea- 
son's shipments.  Although  a  large 
percentage  of  these  grapes  are  stored 
for  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
they  are  shipped  from  the  Atlantic 
seaports  to  every  market  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  in  a  measure 
affect  our  Tokays  and  Malagas. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  mar- 
ket for  California  grapes  until  some 
of  the  Eastern  grapes  are  out  of  the 
way  and  conditions  become  more  set- 
tled. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  rang- 
ed as  follows: 

New  York — Wickson,  $1.44  to  $1.55; 
Tragedy,  $1.15  to  $1.55;  Bartletts, 
$1.54  to  $2;  hf.  bxs.  Bartletts,  $1.30 
to  $1.65;  St.  John,  55c  to  $1.10;  Santa 
Rosa,  $1.15  to  $1.65;  Bu.rbanks,  93c 
to  $1.35;  Climax,  $1  to  $1.25;  Hales, 
55  to  90c;  G.  Duke,  $1  to  $1.40;  P. 
Duane,  75  to  80c;  Abundance,  65c;  Su- 
gar, $1  to  $1.25;  Ogons,  $1  to  $1.75; 
Botan,  75c;  Cal  Red,  $1.10  to  $1.50; 
German,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  Washington, 
77c;  Simoni,  80c;  Crawford,  80c  to 
$1.16;  Diamonds,  $1.20  to  $1.60; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $2.60;  Bradshaw, 
80c  to  $1.17. 

Chicago— Wickson,  90c  to  $1.05; 
Tragedy,  $1  to  $1.80;  Bartletts,  $2.10 
to  $2.15;  St.  John,  85c  to  $1.08;  Santa 
Rosa,  $1;  Burbanks,  90c  to  $1.25;  Cli- 
max, 77c  to  $1:  Hales,  87c  to  $1.25; 
Hinori,  $1.35;  Norman,  60c;  Abun- 
dance, 74c;  Sugar,  $1.18;  Ogons,  60  to 
80c;  Botan,  75c;  Cal.  Red,  92c;  Ger- 
man, $1.35  to  $1.40;  Simoni,  75c;  Craw- 
ford, 65  to  76c;  Tuscans,  $1.70;  Dia- 
monds, $1.40  to  $1.70;  Thompson  Seed- 
less, $1.10  to  $3.40;  Malagas,  $1.78; 
Bradshaw,  93c. 

Minneapolis — Wickson,  80c  to  $1.30; 
Tragedy,  $1.15  to  $1.60;  Bartletts,  $2.40 
to  $3.10;  St.  John,  55c  to  $1.50;  Santa 
Rosa,  80c  to  $1.10;  Burbanks  65c  to 
$1.10;  Climax  55  to  95c:  Hales  65c  to 
$1.05;  P.  Duane,  65  to  90c;  Ogons,  65 
to  75c;  Botan,  65c;  Satsuma,  85c  to 
$1.10;  German,  $1.50  to  $1.70;  Wash- 
ington, 65  to  70c;  Simoni,  80c;  Craw- 
ford, 95c  to  $1.50;  Tuscans,  50c  to  $1; 
Diamonds,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  Bradshaw, 
80  to  85c;  Red  Astrachan,  95c;  Red 
June,  65  to  80c. 

Boston — Wickson,  55c  to  $1.75;  Trag- 
edy, $1  to  $1.65;  Bartletts,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  St.  John,  55c  to  $1.60;  Santa 
Rosa,  65c  to  $1.25;  Burbanks,  50c  to 
$1.55;  Climax,  50c  to  $1.30;  Hales,  80c 
to  $1.55;  Hinori,  $1.30;  P.  Duane,  70c 
to  $1;  Comet,  $1.25  to  $1.45:  Sugar, 
70  to  75c;  Ogons,  65c  to  $1;  Satsuma, 
75  to  90c:  Washington,  60c;  Crawford, 
60c  to  $1.40;  Diamonds,  $1  to  $1.30; 
Bradshaw,  75  to  85c;  Red  Astrachan, 
$1.25. 

Philadelphia  —  Wickson,  $1.20  to 
$1.50;  Tragedy,  $1.05  to  $1.40;  Bart- 
letts, $2.40  to  $2.55;  Burbanks,  $1.25 
to  $1.30;  Hinori,  $1.25  to  $1.45;  P. 
Duane,  65c  to  $1.10;  Eureka,  $1:  Su- 
gar, 95c  to  $1;  German,  $1.15  to  $1.30. 

The  total  shipments  for  this  season 
to  date  have  been  3774^4  carloads,  as 
against  2895M>  carloads  at  the  same 
date  last  year. 


NOTICE    OF   REMOVAL    OF  PRINCI- 
PAL, PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Regarding  that  latest  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Wickson,  "One  Thousand  Ques- 
tions in  California  Agriculture  An- 
swered," the  Daily  Sentinel  of  Han- 
ford  says:  "It  is  found  to  be  most 
interesting,  accurate,  and  reliable,  as 
well  as  valuable,  dealing  as  it  does 


Pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of 
the  holders  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  of  Roberts  Brothers 
Company,  a  corporation  created  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California,  which  consent  was  duly 
filed  in  the  office  of  said  corporation 
at  the  Sheldon  Building,  First  and 
Market  streets,  in  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  6th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1S14; 
and  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
which  resolution  was  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  said  Board  of  Directors, 
duly  called  and  held  at  said  office  of 
said  corporation  on  the  6th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1914,  at  which  meeting  a  quorum 
of  the  directors  of  said  corporation 
were  present  and  acting: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration will,  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1914,  be  changed  and  removed 
from  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  City  of  Oakland, 
County  of  Alameda,  State  of  California, 
on  and  after  which  date  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  said  corporation 
will  be  said  City  of  Oakland,  at  No. 
4  65  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

This  notice  is  published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Rob- 
erts Brothers  Company. 

Dated  at  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  July  6th,  A.  D.  1914. 

DELOSE  ROBERTS, 
Secretary  of  Roberts  Brothers 
Company. 


'Our  Engines  and  Pumps  are  the* 
f  Quality  Kind.  It  will  pay  you  to  getl 
our  prices  and  guarantees,  write  fori 
catalog  and  state  requirements. 
I'ORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503     MARKET  STREET 


with  every  phase  of  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture and  live  stock;  setting  the 
reader  straight  on  thousands  of  sub- 
jects he  may  be  in  doubt  about."  Sub- 
scribers who  have  not  yet  obtained  a 
copy  should  write  for  our  special  offer 
on  this  book.  To  non-subscribers  the 
price  of  the  book  is  $1.50  postpaid. 


Readers  who  anticipate  buying  farm 
implements  would  do  well  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  a  few  of  the  recent  issues 
of  the  Rural  Press  and  note  the  ar- 
tistic announcements  of  the  Newell- 
Matthews  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
farm  implements  and  equipment  this 
firm  would  appear  to  carry  as  full  and 
diversified  a  line  as  could  be  wished. 
After  advertising  almost  everything 
from  a  plow  to  a  cream  separator, 
this  issue  carries  their  ad.  of  the 
Little  Giant  Potato  Digger  and  offers 
free  a  "unique  watch  fob"  to  those 
interested  in  potato  culture  who  will 
write  them  for  details  of  this  machine. 


The  number  of  new  subscribers  en- 
tered on  our  mailing  list  to  receive 
this  issue  totals  181.  This  is  keeping 
well  up  to  what  we  can  expect  during 
the  hot  months,  but  wait  until  the 
cool  times  arrive  to  see  us  grow. 


"De  man  dat  dcn't  trust  anybody," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "is  might  liable  to 
ftgure  out  moral  responsibility  in  a 
way  dat'll  prevent  anybody  f'um  trust- 
in'  him." — Washington  Star. 
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SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built   to   Suit   All   Uses   and  Users. 

Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 

—  Write  Us  for  Prices.   

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEVENTH  EDITION  — FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  depicting  California  Or- 
chard scenes  from  blossoming  to  picking,  dry- 
ing and  shipping. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

June,  1914. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUBLISHERS 


Free  Service 
For  Caterpillar  Owners 

ALL  Caterpillar  Tractors  are  backed  by  Caterpillar  ser- 
vice.    We  keep  a  corps  of  trained  tractioneers  con- 
stantly in  the  field,  moving  by  automobile  from  one 
Caterpillar  owner  to  another.     If  you  buy  a  Caterpillar  this 
expert  service  is  given  to  you  free. 

Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 

Our  expert  makes  you  familiar  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Caterpillar.  He  assists  you  with  any  minor 
repairs.  He  tells  you  how  "Smith,"  over  on  another  ranch, 
is  using  his  tractor  in  a  way  which  you  might  adopt  to  advan- 
tage. And  he  comes  again  a  few  weeks  later.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  you  constantly  and  makes  you  one  of  the  great 
family  of  Caterpillar  users.  In  rush  seasons,  when  delays  are 
costly,  this  service  is  of  particular  value  to  you.  Parts  are 
always  on  hand  ready  for  emergency  delivery. 

The  Caterpillar  has  proved  a  practical,  all-round  tractor  to 
thousands  of  ranchers  in  California.  It  is  because  of  the 
-sjCaterpillar  track.  With  its  big  bearing  surface  it  gets  a  sure 
grip  on  the  ground — no  power  is  wasted.  It  prevents  soil 
packing.  Get  our  catalog  C  -  56  and  find  out  more  about 
the  Caterpillar.     Why  not  write  today? 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


Stockton,  Cal. 
Loi  Angelet,  Cal 
Peoria,  111. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Houston,  Tex. 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 

Are  automatically  water  balanced  and  re- 
quire no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weight*  of  shafting  and  rotating  parts  are 
carried  on  the  water  film;  absolutely  with- 
out the  use  of  thrust  bearings  or  adjust- 
ment of  any  kind. 

No  BALANCE  RINGS  or  PLATES  In 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unnecessary, 
and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 

KROGH  PUMPS  with  the  least  number 
of  parts  mean  less  friction  and  greater 
efficiency. 

Get  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  deciding 
on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 

New  Type  Vertical       SAN  FRANCISCO— LOS  ANGELES 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name 

only.    Prices  tar  below  your  expectation.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe 

fittings  and  valves.  _ 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Livestock  Specialization  on  Two 

Acres. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Four  years  ago  J.  M.  Gondring  was  endeavoring  to  practice  law 
in  San  Jose  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  a  large  family  of 
boys  and  girls  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  would  make  good 
citizens  in  the  future. 

The  job  was  a  hard  one,  as 
he  was  getting  along  in  years 
and  was  further  handicapped 
with  poor  health.  The  first 
change  from  the  old  life  was 
made  through  the  purchase  of 
a  herd  of  32  cows,  from  a  farm- 
er near  Ceres,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, leasing  the  alfalfa  ranch  on 
which  they  were  located  and 
going  into  the  dairy  business. 

The  lease  on  the  land  was  for 
three  years,  but  when  the  first 
year's  work  was  finished,  the 
owner  of  the  ranch  had  a 
chance  to  sell  it ;  and  by  that 
time  Mr.  Gondring  had  found 
it  impossible  for  him,  with  his 
poor  health,  to  continue  dairy- 
ing in  that  location,  without 
employing  hired  help  to  do  a 
large  part  of  the  work,  if  his 
boys  were  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion which  he  hoped  to  give 
them. 

Did  he  give  up  the  idea  of 
dairying?  Not  Mr.  Gondring. 
Instead,  he  picked  10  of  the 
best  cows,  not  on  appearance 
alone,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
milk  scales  and  Babcock  tester, 
and  bought  two  acres  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  town  of  Ceres. 

That  was  two  years  ago. 
Now  he  is  milking  20  cows,  has 
nine  or  ten  head  of  young 
heifers  coming  on  all  of  the 
time,  keeps  enough  hogs  to  con- 
sume what  skim  milk  is  not  fed 
to  the  calves,  has  a  nice  lot  of 
chickens,  and  keeps  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  mule.  Besides  all 
this,  he  is  sending  two  of  the 
boys  to  the  Ceres  high  school, 
which   is   about  five  minutes 

walk  from  the  home.  He  has  also  furnished  a  home  for  one  of  the 
other  boys,  who  has  gone  to  work  in  a  merchandise  store,  as  well  as 
for  one  of  the  girls  who  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  local  school. 

What  else  has  he  done  on  two  acres?  Well  he  has  regained  his 
health,  has  a  modern  six  room  bungalow  for  a  home,  and  is  making 
a  comfortable  living,  does  most  of  his  work  in  a  few  hours,  night  and 
morning;  and  has  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  devote  to  reading  or 
other  pastimes  as  he  may  see  fit. 


Gondring  Believes  Registered  Jerseys  Would  Pay  Better. 


The  Boys  Haul  Most  of  the  Hay  During  Vacation. 


How  he  does  it  is  nothing  remarkable,  one  get  the  scheme 

thoroughly  worked  into  your  head,  for  it  is  nouiing  more  than  spe- 
cialization in  dairying,  in  its  highest  form,  or  at  least  that  is  the  way 
the  thing  will  eventually  work  out;  for  Mr.  Gondring  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  he  has  opportunities  of  making  money  that  did  not  at 
at  first  present  themselves. 

For  instance,  he  is  finding  that  he  has  a  big  demand  for  calves  and 

pigs,  and  that  his  yearly  in- 
come from  breeding  stock  alone 
would  make -a  comfortable  liv- 
ing for  him  if  he  had  purebred 
hogs  and  cows,  instead  of  the 
grades  which  he  now  owns. 
Then,  too,  he  has  been  offered 
a  premium  of  several  cents  a 
pound  for  his  butterfat,  pro- 
vided he  would  spare  a  little 
of  his  leisure  time  each  day  for 
the  more  careful  handling  of 
his  milk.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gon- 
dring says  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
of  his  revenues,  which  are  pop- 
ping up  here  and  there,  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Theory  and  practice  seem  to 
have  made  a  good  team,  for 
while  the  "kids"  and  health 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  start 
being  made  on  the  two-acre 
piece  of  land,  it  was  also  fig- 
ured out  beforehand  that  a 
given  number  of  cows  could 
not  be  so  profitably  handled  on 
a  ranch,  where  a  large  part  of 
the  day's  work  consisted  of 
general  farm  work,  as  where  all 
of  one's  time  could  be  given  to 
the  cows  and  dairy  work.  Then, 
too,  there  was  some  doubt  in 
Mr.  Gondring 's  mind  whether, 
after  all,  interest  on  $350  to 
$400  an  acre  alfalfa  land,  to- 
gether with  State,  county,  and 
irrigation  taxes,  fertilization, 
irrigation,  etc.,  didn't  make  the 
cost  of  hay  run  up  to  an  av- 
erage cost  of  about  what  the 
selling  price  has  been  in  that 
district  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  theory  of  the  thing  that 
by  having  the  ready  cash  at  all 
times  to  pay  for  feed,  other 
farmers  with  no  stock  to  feed 
would  be  willing  to  give  him 
the  pick  of  their  crop,  at  a 
lower  price,  rather  than  to  take 
another  buyer's  note  for  60  or  90  days,  which  seemed  to  be  customary 
where  good  prices  were  received. 

Last  year  was,  of  course,  a  year  of  exceptionally  high  hay  prices 
all  over  the  State,  and  the  section  around  Ceres  was  no  exception; 
yet  Mr.  Gondring  found  that  by  having  the  cash,  his  hay  cost  him 
only  about  $8  a  ton.   Of  course  this  was  not  all  purchased  in  one  lot; 

(Continued  on  Page  111.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
July  28,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date* 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

T 

.11 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

62 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.02 

.00 

91 

52 

S.  Francisco. 

.00 

.00 

.01 

64 

52 

.00 

00 

.00 

80 

52 

Fresno  

.00 

T 

.00 

104 

60 

Independ  'ce 

.00 

.06 

.00 

92 

52 

SanL.  Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.01 

78 

52 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.01 

.00 

76 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

70 

60 

T.  means  trace. 


The  Week. 

There  will  be  no  summer  vacation  for  the  in- 
ternational peace  movements  this  year.  Al- 
though they  did  succeed  in  mediating  Mexico 
in  time  to  have  the  dog  days  on  this  hemisphere 
for  a  siesta  of  their  own,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  the  dogs  of  war,  insisting  on  the  old 
proverb  that  every  dog  has  his  day,  are  yapping 
and  leaping  at  their  leashes  in  a  way  that  is 
quite  fierce.  That  the  soothing  potations  of 
the  peace  societies  can  be  administered  in  time 
to  avert  an  outbreak  seems  at  this  moment 
rather  doubtful  and  the  peace  prescriptions 
just  issued  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  our 
government  are  being  rejected  as  ill-suited  to 
acute  attacks,  though  they  may  alleviate  the 
chronic  disease  of  war.  When  some  one  asked 
President  Wilson  the  other  day  if  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  intermediate  between  Austria  and 
Servia,  he  wisely  replied:  "It  is  the  traditional 
policy  of  this  nation  not  to  interfere  in  Euro- 
pean affairs."  The  prospect  of  pacification  in 
Mexico  surely  entitles  the  President  to  take  a 
little  peace  himself.  But  this  country  will  be 
in  the  issue  in  various  ways.  Two  steamers 
from  New  York  took  more  than  twenty  millions 
in  gold  to  Europe  this  week  and  much  more  is 
going.  No  war  can  be  made  without  money. 
Two  armored  cruisers  recently  sold  by  the 
United  States  to  Greece  may  be  in  the  war  on 
the  Servian  side  and  one  of  them  will  exchange 
its  name  "California"  for  the  title  of  some 
Homeric  hero,  perhaps.  But  this  bit  of  trade 
will  not  exclude  California  from  the  category 
of  war,  for  the  name  will  be  emblazoned  upon 
a  grander  craft — a  super-dreadnaught,  which 
will  be  constructed  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
And  so  we  shall  share  in  the  general  incon- 


sistency of  war :  while  profoundly  desiring 
peace  throughout  the  world,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
scrap  we  fondly  hope  to  be  in  the  best  of  it. 


More  Millions  in  the  Same  Old  Way. 

It  does  certainly  sound  respectable  to  speak 
of  millions  of  American  gold  going  abroad  to 
make  European  war  with,  even  though  we 
ought  to  be  shipping  olive  branches  and  peace 
poultry  instead  of  double-eagles  whose  voice 
is  still  for  war.  As,  however,  the  colossal  waste 
of  millions  in  war  gives  our  peace  champions 
such  bad  spells,  we  will  speak  now  of  other 
millions  which  pride  themselves  in  being  benefi- 
cent in  that  they  are  being  put  forth  as  a  na- 
tional tribute  to  the  farming  industry.  Word 
comes  from  Washington  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  lend  out  of  the  national 
strong  box,  "thirty -four  millions  and  as  much 
more  as  may  be  necessary,  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  crops  and  promote  business  gen- 
erally." The  administration  has  claimed  that 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  business  ex- 
cept in  the  head  of  the  business  man,  but  prob- 
ably the  best  way  generally  to  cure  the  head  of 
a  man  is  to  put  money  in  his  pocket.  And  so 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  put  thirty- 
four  millions  in  the  banks  of  the  Central  West 
and  South.  The  terms  upon  which  this  money  is 
furnished  are  described  as  follows:  "Interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  will  be 
charged,  and  the  Government  will  accept  as  se- 
curity Government  bonds  at  par;  state,  munici- 
pal, railroad  and  other  bonds,  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  at  70  per  cent  of  their  par  value; 
approved  commercial  paper,  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  at  75  per  cent  of  its  face  value. ' '  And 
the  placing  of  the  money  will  be  in  this  wise  : 
"In  apportioning  the  funds  among  the  banks  in 
each  city  consideration  will  be  given  the  char- 
acter of  business  done  by  the  applicant  bank 
and  the  extent  to  Avhich  it  is  lending  money  to 
its  country  correspondent  banks." 

The  point  to  which  we  call  attention  is  the 
fact  that  this  money  is  loaned  only  to  the 
banks,  and  we  presume  that  as  things  now  are 
it  could  only  be  loaned  to  banks,  so  we  are  not 
complaining  of  that.  And  when  those  banks 
get  this  money  at  2  per  cent  per  annum  they 
will  loan  it  out  just  like  other  money  at  6  per 
cent  upward — for  whoever  heard  of  less  than 
that  in  the  country,  where  Uncle  Sam  is 
anxious  to  have  this  money  go,  or  else  he  would 
not  give  it  to  a  bank,  "according  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  lending  to  country  correspond- 
ents." And  so  the  man  who  wishes  to  "move 
a  crop"  (or  "gamble  in  a  crop,"  for  that  is 
probably  what  is  meant  by  "promote  business 
generally")  can  get  Uncle  Sam's  money  just 
the  same  as  Deacon  Smith 's  money  or  any  other 
money  which  happens  to  be  in  bank  at  that 
time.  The  bank  however,  may  be  paying 
Deacon  Smith  4  per  cent — so  Uncle  Sam  only 
gets  2  per  cent,  or  one-half  what  his  money  is 
worth,  while  the  borrower  does  not  get  it  any 
the  less  because  of  his  uncle's  sacrifice.  Now 
in  this  wonderful  absorptive  power  which  the 
bank  has  for  Uncle  Sam's  beneficence,  we  are 
not  complaining  of  the  bank.  That  is  the  way 
to  do  banking  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  if  we  owned  any  bank  stock  we  should 
insist,  probably,  on  having  it  done  that  way. 
But  to  have  an  idea  that  such  a  way  to  furnish 
money  is  beneficent  to  agriculture  is  to  hug  a 
delusion.  The  only  thing  it  can  possible  do  is 
to  block  the  game  of  money-pinchers,  who  are 


apt  to  claim  that  there  is  no  money  when  it 
is  most  needed.  But  really  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment aid  is  administered  on  the  claim  of 
assistance  to  farmers  would  make  Europeans 
laugh. 

Well,  whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  farmers.  If  they  do  not  care  for  money  at 
lower  rates  of  interest — no  one  is  at  fault.  If 
they  do  care  for  it  and  need  it  in  their  business 
they  can  get  it  by  organizing  for  it.  If  they 
will  make  only  a  little  noise  about  it,  Congress 
will  pass  all  the  laws  necessary  for  organizing 
farmers'  national  banks,  and  if  they  organize, 
as  they  have  in  practically  all  European  coun- 
tries, they  can  accumulate  the  securities  neces- 
sary as  collateral  for  Government  2  per  cent 
money  just  as  easily  as  the  existing  national 
banks  do.  But  so  far  as  we  see  and  hear, 
farmers  and  their  organizations  do  not  care 
enough  about  it  to  speak  of,  and  so  the  mil- 
lions keep  going  in  the  same  old  way. 


Pacific  Coast  Prosperity. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  2  per  cent  money 
from  the  national  treasury,  none  will  come  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  because  the  bankers  of  this 
coast  did  not  care  for  it.  Banks  all  the  way  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Tacoma  "expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  Government  deposits  will  be  needed  in 
their  localities  during  the  crop  moving  season." 
This,  of  course,  is  true  from  their  point  of  view. 
There  is  quite  enough  money,  we  presume, 
to  meet  the  demand  at  ruling  rates,  which  is 
the  way  the  Government  money  is  traded  in, 
and  there  might  be  also  enough  for  larger  loans 
if  borrowers  were  properly  organized  for  it.  In 
this  respect  this  coast  is  in  rather  better  shape 
than  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  I.  W. 
Ilellman,  one  of  our  great  bankers,  just  return- 
ing from  recreation  and  observation  abroad, 
tells  an  interviewer  these  things:  "The  finan- 
cial conditions  in  Europe  are  somewhat 
strained,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  part  of  Europe  or  America  has  better  pros- 
pects than  we  have  right  here  in  California. 
We  cannot  expect  a  great  change  for  the  better 
until  the  new  crops  are  harvested  and  sold.  I 
heard  much  favorable  comment  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  New  York  concerning  out  large  grain 
and  fruit  crops.  These,  naturally,  will  bring  a 
great  deal  of  money  into  California,  money  that 
will  be  a  big  help  to  us."  This  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  all  who  like  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  When  crops  are  sold  and  money  in, 
and  when  Mt.  Lassen  and  the  politicians  cease 
their  eruptions,  and  the  disturbing  amendments 
are  disposed  of,  good  times  will  return  and  we 
will  all  take  a  sky-flight  into  the  empyrean  of 
the  exposition  year. 


An  Intensive  Affair. 

We  make  a  contribution  on  the  first  page  of 
this  issue  to  the  literature  of  small  farming, 
which  we  imagine  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
imaginations  of  real  estate  agents  and  subdi- 
vision promoters,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
it  does  not  emerge  from  their  transmutation 
processes  into  a  glowing  image  of  the  capa- 
bility of  a  two-acre  farm.  They  will,  of  course, 
neglect  to  state  that  all  that  stock  is  fed  upon 
forage  grown  on  other  land.  Such  a  little  detail 
as  that,  is,  of  course,  easily  overlooked.  It  will 
also  be  easy  to  forget  that  nothing  but  the 
highest  kind  of  business  ability  involving  sys- 
tematic planning  and  computation  and  the  dis- 
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jf     covery  of  exceptionally  good  selling  avenues, 
could  succeed  in  pulling  such  an  enterprise 
through.   This  two-acre  farm  is  a  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  which  uses  this  land  to  stand 
lt  j  upon  and  draws  its  raw  materials  from  else- 
[j    where  and  moves  out  its  products  with  much 
s     more  regard  for  good  buying  and  selling  than 
v     ordinary  farming  exercises.    Another  impor- 
B     tant  item  is  the  home  labor  supply,  of  course, 
which  changes  out-go  to  income.   This  is  a  type 
of  food  production  which  must  become  more 
prevalent  if  present  movements  to  shorten 
hours  and  increase  wages  should  succeed.  As 
,    some  of  our  correspondents  have  intimated,  as 
I    hired  labor  becomes  more  exacting,  less  of  it 
will  be  used,  for  the  farmer  must  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  dispense  with  that  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  income  of  his  business. 
Other  correspondents  figure  that  all  you  have 
to  do  to  force  a  farmer  to  hire  more  men  is  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  handle  a  crop 
with  the  help  he  usually  employs.    This  is  of 
course  ridiculous ;  the  first  thing  he  will  do  will 
be  to  drop  the  crop,  put  the  land  to  grazing 
1     and  do  his  own  cow-punching.   But  never  mind 
1     that  now ;  what  we  desired  to  do  was  to  call  the 
1     attention  of  our  promoting  friends  to  what  can 
1     be  done  on  a  two-acre  California  farm ! 


How  Long  Do  Californians  Work? 

As  there  are  so  many  wild  statements  in  cir- 
culation intending  to  create  the  impression  that 
California  working  men  are  unreasonably 
worked  and  need  rescue  by  an  unreasonable 
law,  it  is  well  to  have  authoritative  figures  to 
use  in  discussions  of  the  subject.  Arthur  Dunn, 
secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Protective  League, 
has  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  State 
Labor  Bureau,  which  need  not  be  suspected  of 
having  any  employers'  bias,  the  fact  that  the 
bureau  investigated  the  hours  of  labor  of  145,- 
154  male  wage  workers  and  found  the  average 
Bmployment  to  be  as  follows : 

1,675  or   1.5  per  cent  worked  12  hours. 

950  or  0.9  per  cent  worked  11  hours. 
18,115  or  16.8  per  cent  worked  10  hours. 
'46,627  or  43.2  per  cent  worked  9  hours. 
39,532  or  36.6  per  cent  worked   8  hours. 

1,051  or  1.0  per  cent  worked  less  than  8  hours. 

This  shows,  it  seems  to  us,  that  employers  of 
California  are  not  unreasonable  in  their  re- 
quirements and  that  only  when  the  nature  of 
the  employment  requires  longer  hours  are  they 
expected,  and  this  is  recognized  both  by  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen.  To  break  into  this 
reasonable  adjustment  of  things  by  an  arbi- 
trary eight-hour  law  is  dangerous  and  uncalled 
for.  If  any  one  desires  to  arrive  at  a  calm  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  pending  question  let  him 
study  the  above  tabulation. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Dead  Spots  on  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  quite  a  piece  of  lawn 
sown  to  Kentucky  blue  grass.  This  year  it  does 
not  look  so  well  as  usual.  There  comes  in  it  a 
round,  dead,  yellow  spot.  This  spot  increases, 
finally  recovering  somewhat  in  the  center.  The 
dead  yellow  part  becomes  a  yellow-like  circum- 
ference of  a  large  circle.  These  circles  and  spots 
occur  in  many  places. — M.  C,  Los  Altos. 

Dead  spots  in  lawns  are  probably  due  to  a 
number  of  different  causes — the  work  of  grubs 
feeding  upon  the  roots ;  the  occurrence  of 


masses  of  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  covered  in  after 
building  operations ;  the  evacuations  of  animals 
and  probably  other  local  causes  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  death  of  the  grass.  Such  an  in- 
stance as  you  describe  is  interesting,  because 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  formation  of  a  "fairy 
ring,"  which  is  noted  in  the  pastures  and  mead- 
ows at  the  East  and  abroad.  This  is  due  to 
the  start  and  progress  of  a  fungus,  Marasmius 
oreades.  In  course  of  its  attack  the  center  re- 
vives and  the  ring  keeps  axpanding  as  you 
describe,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  fungus 
has  been  detected  in  its  work  in  this  State. 

As  for  treatment,  the  handling  of  dead  spots 
of  all  kinds  would  be  similar.  Cut  out  a  part 
of  the  sod  somewhat  larger  than  the  spot,  re- 
move the  earth  to  a  spade's  depth,  fill  in  with 
fresh  earth  mixed  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fertilizer,  resow  the  spot  and  bring  it  along 
by  frequent  watering,  cutting,  etc.,  to  a  normal 
condition.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  work,  but  a  good  lawn  is  always  rather  an 
expensive  affair  in  California,  and  the  consola- 
tion must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  well- 
kept  lawn  is  so  thoroughly  beautiful  and  en- 
joyable. 

Gumming  in  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  cause  of  gum  ap- 
pearing in  the  kernel  of  almonds?  What 
remedy  is  there? — J.  W.  R.,  Elk  Grove. 

Gum  appears  in  the  hull  of  the  green  almond, 
usually  near  the  stem  end,  from  the  work  of 
the  larva  of  the  peach  moth,  which  sometimes 
approaches  the  kernel,  but  we  presume  you  re- 
fer to  the  gumming  inside  the  shell  of  the  al- 
mond which  transforms  the  kernel  into  an 
amber-colored  substance  and  destroys  it.  This 
trouble  seems  to  be  like  that  of  water  core  in 
the  apple  and  of  split  pit  of  the  peach,  and 
no  specific  cause  has  been  ascertained  nor  rem- 
edy demonstrated.  It  seems  to  be  a  physiolog- 
ical trouble  quite  difficult  to  understand. 


A  Fruit-Eating  House  Pest. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  some  small  black 
bugs.  While  visiting  a  friend  last  evening 
these  bugs  came  into  the  house,  attracted  by 
the  light,  and  my  friend  states  that  the  orchard 
is  full  of  them ;  that  they  eat  any  fruit  that  is 
ripe  and  falls  off  the  trees.  What  are  they,  and 
if  they  are  harmful  to  the  orchard,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — W.  P.  M.,  Santa 
Clara. 

The  insect  is  Amara,  one  of  the  carabidae,  a 
group  of  beetles  which  are  omnivorous  and  apt 
to  occur  in  large  numbers  as  you  have  noted. 
It  has  no  -standing  as  an  orchard  pest,  and 
therefore  need  not  receive  serious  attention. 
So  far,  at  least,  it  has  only  been  found  helping 
itself  to  fallen  fruit  and  you  probably  will  not 
experience  any  trouble  from  it,  except  that 
its  flight  to  the  house  lights  makes  them  dis- 
agreeable intruders.  They  can  be  caught  in 
light-traps — a  light  over  a  pan  of  water  with  a 
film  of  kerosene  on  the  surface ;  or  a  little  bon- 
fire may  draw  them  to  destruction. 

But  though  disagreeable  as  night-fliers  to 
the  house  lights,  Dr.  E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station,  thinks  they 
might  be  winked  at  for  the  good  they  do.  He 
writes  us:  "The  beetles  are  Amara  conflata. 
The  species  of  the  genus  are  often  called  "sun 
beetles."  They  are  predaceous  normally, 
though  they  do  take  a  certain  amount  of  vege- 
table food  as  pollen,  small  fungi,  and  the  ten- 
der young  shoots  of  grain  and  grasses,  the 
great  good  that  they  do  in  the  way  of  keeping 


down  the  insect  pests  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  garden  and  field  will,  however,  more  than 
balance  their  little  injury." 


Why  Monkey  With  the  Tariff? 

To  the  Editor:  If  the  tariff  has  no  effects 
on  imports  or  prices  of  farm  products,  why 
change  it:  why  raise  it  or  lower  it? — H.  S.  E., 
Princeton. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  has  no 
effect  on  imports  or  prices.  It  may  produce 
all  kinds  of  effects,  according  to  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing,  and  it  may  pro- 
duce one  effect  at  one  time  and  another  effect 
at  another  time.  For  example,  it  may  raise 
the  price  of  a  protected  article  for  a  time  and 
encourage  local  production  of  it,  and  this  pro- 
duction may  reach  such  extent  and  efficiency 
that  the  product  can  be  sold  for  less  than  was 
previously  paid  for  the  imported  article  and 
still  give  the  local  producer  a  fair  profit.  This 
was  the  case  with  some  of  our  protected  Cali- 
fornia fruit  products.  Lowering  the  tariff  may 
then  lower  the  price,  or  it  may  not  affect  the 
price  at  once — if  the  importer  thinks  it  better 
policy  for  him  to  add  the  duty  to  his  profits 
instead  of  paying  it  to  the  government.  If, 
however,  he  chooses  to  cut  prices  in  competi- 
tion, he  can  afford  to  do  it,  for  he  has  cheaper 
labor,  lower  interest  rates,  and  sometimes 
cheaper  transportation,  etc.  Why  propose  to 
change  the  tariff  when  things  are  going  well 
and  producers  prosperous  ?  Because  voters  can 
be  hoodwinked  that  way. 


Melon  Wilt. 

To  the  Editor :  What  can  I  do  for  my  melon 
patch?  The  ground  was  heavily  manured  three 
years  ago  and  has  grown  only  weeds  until  this 
year.  I  water  with  a  hose  and  engine,  but  the 
melon  vines,  muskmelon  and  casabas,  just  die; 
wilt.  First  one  plant  died,  but  the  next  to  die 
was  40  feet  away  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
patch.  I  try  to  keep  just  the  right  amount  of 
water  on  it.  Beans  and  tomatoes  adjoining 
with  same  care  are  thrifty.  I  never  saw  bigger 
tomatoes  as  a  rule  nor  a  heavier  set  of  melons. 
Watermelons  are  all  right  so  far,  the  melons 
big  as  one's  head.  I  can  find  no  gopher  nor 
mole  tracks  nor  cutworms. — H.  B.  E.,  Princeton. 

You  have  given  an  excellent  description  of 
the  mysterious  disease  known  as  "melon  wilt" 
and  what  a  man  usually  does  when  he  encoun- 
ters it.  The  cause  is  a  bacterium  which  enters 
the  plant  from  the  soil  and  acts  upon  its  in- 
terior tissues  so  as  to  produce  collapse  without 
external  marks  of  trouble.  It  takes  plants  here 
and  there  and  may  not  take  many.  It  does  not 
act  therefore  as  does  a  spreading  disease  and  it 
cannot  be  reached  by  external  applications. 
Burn  all  plants  which  wilt,  root  and  branch, 
and  put  your  melons  in  a  new  place  next  year. 

Yellow  Jackets  in  a  Tub. 

To  the  Editor :  How  can  I  get  rid  of  yellow 
jackets  which  have  made  an  underground  nest 
among  the  roots  of  a  potted  shrub. — S.,  San 
Francisco. 

Plunge  the  pot  in  a  tub  of  water  so  that  the 
water  can  rise  up  and  over  the  rim  thereof  and 
leave  it  for  a  few  hours.  If  you  have  nothing 
large  enough  to  hold  the  pot,  cork  up  the  drain- 
age hole  and  fill  earth  and  pot  with  a  hose,  leav- 
ing as  before  long  enough  to  drown  the  jackets. 
Vapors  generally  used  for  ground  insects  might 
kill  the  shrub.  You  can  poison  the  jackets  by 
taking  a  piece  of  beefsteak  and  sprinkling  it 
well  with  arsenic — but  then  you  might  get  the 
cat. 
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The  Almond  in  California. 


[From  the  address  of  G.  W.  Pif.bce, 
at  the  Fruit  Growers  Convention  at 
the  University  Farm.] 

The  almond  is  supposed  to  have 
lound  its  way  into  California  from 
Europe  about  1853.  It  came  to  us 
after  long  centuries  of  existence,  with 
many  of  the  imperfections  that  char- 
acterized its  early  career.  To  a  Cali- 
fornian,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  of  Suisun,  is 
given  the  credit  of  first  having  under- 
taken the  improvement  of  the  almond 
along  scientific  lines.  So  marked  were 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hatch,  that 
the  leading  commercial  varieties  of 
almonds  grown  in  California  today 
are  designated  as  the  Hatch  varie- 
ties. Chief  among  these  are  the  Non- 
pareil, the  I.  X.  L.  and  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  The  first  two  are  the  leading 
and  highest  priced  almonds  produced 
in  California  at  this  time. 

While  Mr.  Hatch  greatly  improved 
the  quality  of  the  almond  the  varieties 
originated  by  him,  when  planted  in 
the  orchard,  in  solid  blocks  of  a  single 
variety,  rarely  give  a  satisfactory 
yield. 

The  quality  of  the  product  was  im- 
proved at  the  expense  of  the  output. 
To  obtain  cross-pollination  and  in- 
creased yield  it  has  been  found  to  be 
good  practice  to  alternate  the  Hatch 
varieties  with  some  hardier  almond. 
Years  ago  hard  shelled  almonds  were 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  now  the 
Texas  Prolific,  Drake's  Seedling  or 
other  soft  shelled  varieties  are  gener- 
ally used  because  of  their  higher  mar- 
ket value.  Usually  two  rows  of  the 
soft  shelled  varieties  alternate  with 
four  rows  of  the  Hatch  varieties. 
Planting  in  this  manner  is  advised  to 
facilitate  gathering  which  will  later 
be  explained.  The  rows  should  run. 
as  far  as  may  be,  at  right  angles  to 
prevailing  winds  at  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, viz:  if  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  either  the  north  or  the  south, 
run  the  rows  by  varieties,  east  and 
west.  This  matter  should  be  given  the 
closest  attention. 

Varieties. — No  general  rule  can  be 
given  for  the  distribution  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  almonds,  that  will 
apply  to  all  sections.  Experience  is  the 
only  safe  guide  as  to  what  varieties 
should  be  planted  in  any  given  local- 
ity. For  instance,  the  I.  X.  L.,  an  ex- 
tremely shy  bearer  in  many  localities, 
excels  all  other  varieties  in  certain 
localities  where  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
variety.  When  you  plant,  plant  for 
profit.  Before  deciding  what  to  plant, 
find  out  what  varieties  have  done  best 
in  your  immediate  vicinity,  or  experi- 
ment in  a  small  way  until  you  know 
what  to  plant.  Neglect  to  follow  this 
rule  has  caused  great  loss  to  individ- 
ual almond  growers  in  California  and 
has  been  responsible  for  much  demor- 
alization in  the  industry. 

Output. — The  annual  average  out- 
put of  almonds  from  California,  for 
the  last  15  years  is  about  2000  tons. 
It  has  run  from  450  tons  in  1898  to 
3300  tons  in  1910.  The  crop  of  1913, 
owing  to  drought  and  frost,  was  but 
1150  tons. 

During  recent  years,  the  importation 
of  almonds  from  Europe  has  amounted 
to  about  8000  tons  annually.  Of  this 
quantity,  Spain  supplies  50  per  cent, 
France  25  per  cent,  and  Italy  25  per 
cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  imports 
are  four  times  as  great  as  our  output. 
Many  new  orchards  in  California,  not 


yet  in  bearing,  will  soon  materially 
change  this  ratio. 

During  1913,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  almonds  in  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  but  one  pound  for  each 
five  people.  In  other  words,  if  one  in 
five  of  our  population  ate  one  pound 
of  almonds  each  of  the  remaining  four, 
would,  like  Mother  Hubbard's  dog,  find 
the  cupboard  bare. 

Rkch  iukmlnts.  —  The  almond,  be- 
cause of  its  extremely  early  blooming 
period,  is  the  most  susceptible  to  frost 
of  any  orchard  tree  of  general  culti- 
vation. It  is  best  adapted  to  a  light 
sandy  soil,  or  a  grade  of  land  not  far 
removed  from  a  sandy  loam.  Heavy 
rains  at  the  blooming  period,  especi- 
ally if  the  weather  be  cold,  are  dis- 
astrous to  the  almond.  The  tree  is  a 
most  profuse  bloomer,  but  previous  to 
pollination,  at  the  blooming  period,  re- 
quires mild  weather  to  insure  best  re- 
sults. After  pollination  has  taken 
place,  but  while  the  bloom  is  still  on 
the  tree,  heavy  rains  frequently  oc- 
cur without  serious  damage  to  the 
crop. 

No  soil,  not  well  drained,  will  pro- 
duce almonds  successfully.  Numerous 
instances  are  a  matter  of  record  where 
almond  trees  have  been  planted  on  soil 
apparently  adapted  to  the  tree  yet 
where  the  waterplane  during  the  win- 
ter months,  stood  within  four  to  six 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  tree  has 
died. 

Almonds  will  not  do  well  in  a  sec- 
tion where  there  are  frequent  and 
heavy  fogs.  As  a  rule,  they  will  not 
produce  well  when  planted  on  low 
ground,  as  they  will  be  more  subjected 
to  the  frost  there  than  at  a  slightly 
elevated  location. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident 
that  the  productive  area  of  almond  cul- 
ture is  limited.  The  requirements  are 
exacting.  Only  a  few  sections  can 
qualify.  To  the  prospective  almond 
grower,  I  would  say  make  haste  slow- 
ly. Look  well  to  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  section  in  which  you 
propose  to  plant.  Upon  a  rare  combin- 
ation of  these  two  largely  depends  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  character  of  the  soil  may 
be,  if  frequent  and  late  frosts  prevail 
almonds  cannot  be  grown.  You  may 
be  able  to  grow  a  tree  of  goodly  pro- 
portions, it  may  even  be  beautiful  at 
the  blooming  period,  but  it  will  be  a 
financial  failure. 

Planting. — The  almond,  being  a 
long-lived  tree  that  attains  large  pro- 
portions, needs  more  space  than  the 
average  deciduous  orchard  tree.  It 
requires  a  large  area  from  which  to 
draw  nourishment  and  obtain  sun- 
light. Its  wide  expanding  limbs 
should  not  interlock  with  its  neigh- 
bors. Early  orchardists  in  California, 
planted  almond  trees  from  16  to  20 
feet  apart.  Many  of  these,  later  dug 
out  every  other  tree.  Many  who  did 
not  do  this,  finally  dug  them  all  out. 
It  is  best  not  to  plant  the  trees  less 
than  25  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  wide- 
spreading  varieties  should  not  be  less 
than  28  or  30  feet  apart.  There  are 
two  methods  of  planting.  The  one 
largely  used  is  where  the  trees'  are 
equally  distant  in  the  rows  and  be- 
tween the  rows;  its  chief  disadvantage 
is  a  large  open  space  between  each 
series  of  four  trees.  Another,  and 
more  equitable  one  so  far  as  the  trees 
themselves  are  concerned,  is  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  method.  In  this,  the 
trees  are  equally  distant  from  each 
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On  the  subject  of  the  universal  eight-hour  law,  a  vital  issue 
before  the  agricultural,  viticultural  and  orchard  interests  of 
California,  Francis  V.  Keesling  says: 

"Wherever  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  can 
be  enforced  to  the  betterment  rather  than  the  injury  of  the 
men,  women  and  industries  affected,  then  it  should  apply.  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  universal  eight-hour  law  to  be 
submitted  by  initiative  petition. 

"It  will  not  only  work  tremendous  injury  to  the  people  it  is 
designed  to  serve — the  laboring  men  and  women — but  it  will 
virtually  destroy  the  great  agricultural,  viticultural  and  or- 
chard interests  of  California,  now  burdened  to  the  breaking 
point  with  excessive  taxation  and  the  penalties  of  ill-considered 
laws  enacted  at  the  behest  of  demagogues." 
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other  in  the  several  directions.    The    well  plowed,  harrowed  and  free  from 


chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that 
cultivation  is  somewhat  hampered. 
Before    planting    have   the  ground 


large  clods.  Do  deep  plowing  and 
break  up  any  hard  pan  that  may  be 
there  as  a  result  of  previous  shallow 
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plowing.  You  cannot  do  this  after 
planting.  It  is  most  essential  that  this 
"be  done  to  induce  roots  to  seek  per- 
manent moisture  below. 

Be  generous  with  the  trees  in  the 
matter  of  digging  holes.  Dig  a  hole 
large  enough  to  give  the  spreading 
roots  ample  room  to  straighten  out. 
Dig  deep  enough  so  that  you  can  put 
some  fine  surface  earth  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  to  bring  the  tree  up  to 
about  the  height  it  stood  in  the  nurs- 
■ery.  Fill  the  hole  at  least  half  full 
of  well-pulverized  surface  earth  before 
returning  any  soil  taken  from  the 
hole. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to 
the  nursery  stock  you  plant.  Get  the 
best  stock  obtainable.  A  tree  that  has 
been  neglected,  or  badly  handled  in 
the  nursery  will  prove  poor  property. 
One  cannot  afford  to  accept  such  a 
tree  as  a  gift.  Get  good  healthy  stock, 
but  do  not  imagine  you  must  get  a  tree 
full  grown.  A  tree  of  medium  growth 
is  better  for  planting.  Look  well  to 
the  roots  of  the  nursery  stock,  they 
are  the  dividend  payers.  If  they  are 
numerous  and  healthy,  you  can  grow 
a  top  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  it  As 
the  very  existence  of  the  tree,  not  to 
mention  its  productivity,  depends 
chiefly  on  its  root  system,  that  system 
should  be  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  realize.  Almond  nursery  stock 
is  usually  on  almond  root,  and  in  most 
instances  it  is  the  best.  It  gives  a 
hardy,  long-lived  tree  with  a  great  net 
work  of  roots,  some  of  which  pene- 
trate the  soil  to  considerable  depths  in 
search  of  moisture.  Almonds  on  peach 
root  are  shorter  lived  and  require 
more  moisture. 

Frequently  the  roots  are  bruised  or 
broken  in  digging.  These  damaged 
roots  should  be  cut  off.  The  remain- 
ing ones  should  be  spread  out  in  the 
hole  in  such  a  way.  that  when  they 
grow,  the  tree  will  receive  sustenance 
and  support  from  all  directions.  In 
cutting  the  roots  cut  in  a  slanting 
direction  from  the  under  side  of  the 
root  so  that  the  freshly  cut  part  may 
rest  on  moist  soil.  It  is  well  to  dip 
the  roots  in  thin  mud  at  time  of  plant- 
ing to  exclude  air  and  assist  in  start- 
ing growth.  If  the  soil  be  dry.  at 
time  of  planting,  five  or  ten  gallons 
of  water  thrown  into  the  hole  will 
greatly  help  the  tree  in  beginning  the 
struggle  for  existence  under  new  and 
frequently  trying  conditions. 

When  the  tree  is  planted  cut  the  top 
off  to  within  about  IS  inches  of  the 
ground.  Cut  in  a  sloping  direction,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tree,  to  prevent 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Leave  a  bud  near 
the  top  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree 
that  early  development  may  protect 
the  wound.  Shield  the  body  of  the  tree 
from  the  blistering  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  depredations  of  animals  and  in- 
sects. Specially  prepared  tree  protec- 
tors can  be  obtained  easily  and  cheaply 
In  the  market.  If  these  be  not  avail- 
able, paper,  burlap,  shakes  or  white- 
wash will,  if  installed  in  time,  prove 
a  good  investment. 

Cultivation. — Cultivate  thoroughly 
to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil  as  well 
as  to  destroy  noxious  weeds.  A  well 
pulverized  soil  surface  for  the  sum- 
mer months  is  a  contribution  to  fu- 
ture success  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  It  retards  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  stored  in  the  earth  by  winter 
rains,  thus  forming  a  reservoir  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  needed.  One  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
annual  growth  and  activity  of  the  al- 
mond extends  over  the  greater  part 


of  the  year.  If  the  tree  is  to  have 
vigorous  buds,  from  which  to  mature 
profitable  crops,  conditions  must  be 
such  that  the  moisture  nature  intend- 
ed for  the  trees  shall  be  available  at 
the  proper  time.  In  the  wild  state, 
in  most  instances,  the  tree  finds  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  maintain  its  exis- 
tence. With  the  domestic  tree,  how- 
ever, additional  burdens  are  added.  It 
must  not  only  maintain  its  existence, 
but  it  must  produce  profitable  crops. 
Co-operation  between  grower  and  tree 
is  necessary  to  meet  this  additional 
burden.  If  opposed  to  co-operation,  or 
if  you  cannot  co-operate,  you  are  not 
adapted  to  the  business  and  had  bet- 
ter not  undertake  it. 

Pruning. — Beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond year,  shape  the  tree  for  future 
usefulness.  Start  it  low  down  as  a 
matter  of  protection  to  the  tree  itself, 
to  shade  the  ground,  to  prevent  evap- 
oration and  for  convenience  in  harvest- 
ing the  crop  at  time  of  maturity  of  the 
tree. 

Carefully  train  main  branches  so 
that  nuts  may  be  produced  on  all  quar- 
ters of  the  tree.  Do  this  carefully  and 
later  pruning  will  consist  of  an  occa- 
sional thinning  out  only.  Remove  all 
water  shoots  or  suckers.  They  rob  the 
tree  of  much  of  its  substance  that 
should  go  to  the  crop. 

Troubles. — The  almond  tree  while 
perhaps  as  free  from  insect  and  other 
pests  as  any  other  cultivated  tree,  still 
has  its  troubles.  Shot  hole  fungus 
sometimes  appears.  The  ravages  of 
this  can  be  checked  or  lessened  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  dur- 
ing the  dormant  period  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  blooming. 

The  peach  moth  is  a  worm  that  at 
times  causes  much  damage  to  the  al- 
mond  crop,  if  neglected.  Should  it  ap- 
pear, treat  it  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  j 
green  and  lime  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ]  to  20.  Apply  with  dust-spray- 
tug  apparatus. 

Red  spider  is  the  most  persistent  in- 
sect pest  of  the  almond  tree.  It  is 
easily  handled  by  spraying  with  sul- 
phur. Any  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur 
will  prove  effective.  The  "Anchor" 
and  the  "Rooster"  brands  are  largely 
used  and  can  be  obtained  readily.  It 
is  best  to  mix  the  sulphur  with  lime, 
as  a  carrying  medium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  25  to  50  per  cent  sulphur. 

If  sulphur  is  to  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  that  the  peach  moth  needs 
attention,  add  Paris  green  to  the  sul- 
phur and  lime  mixture  and  save  one 
spraying.  These  suggestions  have 
been  made  on  the  supposition  that 
the  average  almond  grower  will  use  the 
dry  rather  than  a  liquid  spray.  The 
dry  spray  is  much  more  economical  in 
its  application  than  is  the  wet.  It  Is 
far  less  disagreeable  for  the  operator 
and  has  generally  proven  itself  effec- 
tive when  properly  applied.  For  a 
dry  spray  use  lime,  40  pounds,  sul- 
phur 5  pounds,  and  Bordeaux  3  pounds. 

A  home  made  mixing  machine  is 
easily  constructed.  Take  any  good 
heavy  barrel.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  head  and  put  a  round  shaft 
completely  through  the  barrel  leaving 
it  project  at  each  end  far  enough  to 
give  bearings  on  which  to  revolve.  Put 
a  crank  on  one  end.  Cut  a  door  in  the 
middle  of  barrel  at  point  of  greatest 
diameter  and  fix  so  that  it  can  be 
tightly  fastened.  Put  in  materials  and 
turn  until  all  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  best  way  to  apply  the  dust  spray 
is  with  a  specially  prepared  dust  spray- 
ing machine.  These  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent sizes.     The  smaller  ones  are 


made  to  run  by  chain  geared  to  a 
sprocket  which  is  attached  to  a  wagon 
wheel.  The  larger  ones  are  run  by 
gasoline  power.  Those  geared  to  a 
wagon  wheel  are  cheapest  and  easiest 
to  operate.  They  are  efficient  and  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
grower.  The  first  cost  is  moderate 
and  any  one  having  the  least  adapt- 
ability to  machinery  can  run  them. 
Add  to  this  a  man,  a  span  of  horses 
and  a  wagon  and  the  equipment  is 
complete.  Having  this,  use  it  The 
ingredients  for  the  mixture  cost  but 
little.    The  ravages  of  the  insects  and 


other  pests  run  into  dollars  very  fast 
Use  the  dust  spray  early  in  the  morn- 
ing while  the  dew,  if  any,  is  on  the 
foliage.  Begin  on  the  side  of  the  or- 
chard from  which  the  wind,  if  any,  is 
blowing.  Drive  along  side  each  fourth 
row.  The  machine  will  blow  the  spray 
high  into  the  air.  In  settling  it  will 
be  distributed  over  the  entire  adjacent 
trees.  Repeat  this  operation  several 
times  each  season,  going  in  different 
rows.  It  is  best  to  select  for  spraying 
a  morning  when  there  is  a  dew  and 
but  little  wind. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader 

and  Spreader 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION 
DIPPER,  PERFORATOR  AND 
GRADER  is  built  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,,  where  the  requirements  of 
prune  growers  have  been  carefully 
considered  and  every  possible  ad- 
vantage Incorporated  into  the  machine, 
rinse  tank.  Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  We  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  fruit  handling  machinery,  including  trucks  and  can.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  which  describes  the  entire  line. 

20  West  Julian  SL 
San  Jos*,  CaL 


Can  be  furnished  with  or  without 


AN  DERS0N-BARNGR0VER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave 
increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gave 
$22.11 — over  1000"^.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested 
in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS. 

The  only  practical  and  Square  Pot  on  the  market, 
packs  in  Flats  without  any  loss  of  space.  For 
propagating  Olive  Cuttings,  Eucalyptus,  Roses  and 
Palms. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  FOR 
PROPAGATING  PLANTS 
no  roots  to  be  cut  or  torn  apart.    What's  the  result? 
Every  plant  or  tree  grows  that  is  raised  in  these 
Pots. 

For  Truck  Gardeners,  for  Earlv  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
Cabbage,  etc.,  they  are  the  thing. 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  We  also  Manufacture 
Perforated  Tree  Protectors.  Over  Three  Million  of 
them  sold  last  season. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO., 
935  E.  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


THE  McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  the 
limb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
MADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  TEARS.  Will 
not  CHAFE  THE  TREE  like  the  wire 
brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 
Manufactured  by  the 

PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Riverside,  California. 
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Why  an  8-Hour  Law  Should  Not 

Prevail. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  allow  me  a 
few  lines  of  space  in  your  valuable 
paper,  to  ask  H.  Hillers  a  few  ques- 
tions in  response  to  his  article  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  July  11,  in 
reference  to  the  much-discussed  "eight- 
hour  law."  First,  assuming  that  an 
"eight-hour  law"  goes  into  effect,  how 
does  Mr.  Hillers  figure  on  getting  the 
extra  shift  of  labor  that  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  would  require  in  order 
to  get  the  work  done? 

Is  Mr.  Hillers  aware  of  what  is  to 
be  done  on  a  farm  and  dairy?  If  not, 
I  would  suggest  that  he  take  a  hand 
at  the  game,  and  I  assure  him  that 
before  the  end  of  six  months  he  would 
be  fully  convinced  that  it  is  not  such 
an  easy  matter  to  solve  as  he  pre- 
dicted. 

His  argument  about  eight  hours  be- 
ing enough  work  for  any  man  or  wom- 
an is  right  to  a  certain  extent.  A  good 
man  or  a  good  woman  will  always 
work  faithfully  and  never  intrude  in 
anyone  else's  affairs,  and  their  work 
will  always  be  done  in  time  and  tidi- 
ness. Where  a  good  number  of  labor- 
ers are  put  to  eight  hours'  work,  it 
would  require  some  one  after  them 
to  see  that  they  are  there  in  time  and 
keep  them  from  shirking  while  on 
duty.  Just  as  it  would  be  with  some 
of  the  mules  he  refers  to  which  would 
not  even  pull  the  empty  wagon,  thus 
interfering  with  the  few  good  mules 
that  are  willing  to  work. 

I  hate  to  have  to  write  the  require- 
ments of  a  farm  and  of  a  dairy,  for 
I  know  that  most  readers  of  the  Paci- 
fic Rural  Press  are  fully  aware  of 
them,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
I  will  give  the  actual  time  that  a 
man  puts  in  according  to  my  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

A  man  with  6-horse  team: 

To  take  care  of  team  in 
morning  1  hr.  30  m. 

To  get  in  field  at  work   30  m. 

To  come  from  field  at  noon        30  m. 

To  go  out  in  field   30  m. 

To  come  home    30  m. 

To  care  for  team  in  even- 
ing  lhr. 


Total   4  hr.  30  m. 

Out  of  this  you  must  allow  at  least 
30  minutes  per  day  for  time  that  you 
must  lose  in  order  to  make  you  sure 
not  to  infringe  with  the  law. 

Total  time    5  hours 

Time  for  actual  work   3  hours 


8  hours 

Now  if  Mr.  Hillers  knows  of  a  way 
for  a  farmer  to  make  ends  meet,  I 
would  like  to  be  shown,  even  though 
I  am  not  from  Missouri. 

As  to  the  cook:  I  will  say  that  I 
have  had  a  few  of  them  during  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  one  that  would  accommodate 
my  bunch  of  help  to  satisfaction  in 
8  hours— and  I  must  say  I  had  some 
good  willing  workers  at  that. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Hillers'  idea  that 
a  working  man  is  "less  thought  of 
than  a  mule,  still  if  you  treat  him 
right  he  will  work  for  your  Interest," 
I  will  say  that  there  are  some  employ- 
ers that  do  not  use  the  men  quite 
right.  But  I  have  seen  workingmen 
that,  no  matter  how  well  they  are 
treated,  or  how  much  they  are  paid, 
are  never  satisfied  and  never  take  any 


interest  for  their  employers  in  avoid- 
ing mischief.  Although  I  have  seen 
mules  avoid  stepping  on  small  trees 
in  the  orchard  and  keep  from  step- 
ping on  the  beet  and  bean  rows  of 
the  poor  farmer. 

I  have  the  best  regard  for  all  class 
of  labor  and  I  treat  my  men  to  the 
full  length  of  my  purse-string,  and 
if  Mr.  Hillers  will  take  time  to  in- 
quire further  he  will  find  that  as  a 
rule  the  workingmen  are  much  better 
treated  today  than  they  were  some 
years  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  by 
forcing  too  much  law  in  the  face  of  the 
employer  will  make  it  any  better  for 
the  laboring  man.  Let  us  not  forget 
to  put  an  exhaust  valve  on  the  boiler 
and  watch  it  carefully  that  it  does 
not  get  corroded,  for  if  we  do  the 
life  of  our  employees  will  be  in  dan- 
ger. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  runs 
any  kind  of  business  for  glory,  and 
I  do  not  think  many  farmers  or  dairy- 
men will  ever  put  any  more  hardship 
on  their  wives  and  children  to  meet 
conditions  than  they  are  required  to 
do  today. 

Now  the  dairy  line — generally  one 
man  is  required  to  milk  25  cows  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Some  of  these  men 
are  required  between  times  to  pre- 
pare feed  for  cows;  some  to  care  for 
calves;  some  to  tend  pigs,  and  some 
to  do  the  cleaning  up.  Some  also  are 
to  deliver  the  cream,  some  to  separate 
the  milk,  some  to  go  after  and  bring 
the  cows  from  the  field,  and  so  forth. 
When  the  cows  are  in  the  flush  of  sea- 
son it  takes  a  good  milker  to  do  8 
cows  per  hour,  and  during  the  rainy 
and  muddy  weather,  six  is  about  the 
hourly  average.  Under  the  8-hour  law, 
some  milkers  would  never  even  get 
their  cows  milked,  let  alone  doing  the 
chores.  Of  all  this  I  am  speaking 
from  experience,  not  from  theory.  Why 
not  let  a  man  who  is  willing  and  in 
need,  work?  Otherwise  why  not  make 
it  a  crime  to  have  more  than  two 
children  born  to  each  family;  then  all 
babies  will  be  on  the  same  footing. 

The  law  of  today  compels  a  father 
to  support  his  wife  and  family,  which 
is  no  more  than  right.  But  so  far 
I  have  known  of  no  law  against  rais- 
ing a  big  family,  which  unfortunately 
as  a  rule  falls  upon  the  poorest  class 
of  people.  Will  Mr.  Hillers  enlighten 
us  how  a  man  can  care  for  his  family 
of  seven  children  if  he  is  not  allowed 
to  work  any  more  than  his  neighbor, 
who  has  no  one  to  support? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Mr.  Hillers 
would  take  time  to  inquire  into  the 
farmer's  life  he  will  find  that  the 
most  prosperous  are  those  that  have 
good  willing  sons  and  daughters  and 
a  good  wife  all  working  in  harmony 
and  not  figuring  on  taking  in  every 
moving  picture  show  or  going  to  every 
other  enjoyment  that  is  given  from 
time  to  time.  As  a  rule  he  will  find 
that  those  farmers  that  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  hired  help  are  not 
very  successful,  and  they  usually  have 
the  places  where  the  laborers  are  not 
treated  quite  right;  not  that  the  em- 
ployer desires  to  do  so,  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  hired  cook,  in 
most  cases,  will  not  take  time  or  care 
to  prepare  the  right  meals. 

Then  again,  most  laboring  men  do 
not  like  to  be  fed  from  a  Japanese  or 
a  Chinese  cook,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.    But  what  are  we  farmers  and 


dairymen  to  do?    Will  it  ever  be  bet- 
ter under  the  "eight-hour  law"?  I, 
for  one,  hope  we  will  never  have  a 
chance  to  try  it  out. 
Guadalupe.  F.  C.  Rusconi. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  8-HOUR 
LAW. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  am  a  farmer 
I  am  also  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  proposed  eight-hour  bill.  To  my 
mind,  the  greatest  questions  confront- 
ing the  American  farmers  are  the 
economic  problems  and  not  matters 
of  any  political  nature. 

So  long  as  the  American  people 
seek  to  benefit  themselves  through  any 
political  question  they  are  doomed  to 
utter  disappointment.  We  as  farm- 
ers must  turn  toward  an  economical 
change.  In  the  first  place,  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  the  only  class  of 
business  men  who  will  admit  that 
they  have  not  brains  enough  to  handle 
and  run  their  own  business.  That 
is  why  we  submit  to  have  our  legs 
pulled  by  the  middlemen.  One  of  the 
principal  things  wrong  with  the  farm- 
ers is  ignorance.  They  work  from 
early  morn  until  late  at  night,  taking 
no  time  for  social  or  education  ad- 
vancement. The  average  farmer  is 
almost  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Why  not 
use  our  heads  more  and  not  do  so 
much  slavish  work? 

I  say  let  the  farmers  organize  for 
their  mutual  protection.  Do  away 
with  the  middlemen  and  have  the 
easy  money  that  the  middlemen  take. 
Then  he  could  easily  afford  to  work 
8  hours  per  day  and  pay  his  men  a 
living  wage. 

In  the  Lodi  section  this  year  the 
farmers  got  from  60  to  70  cents  per 
crate  for  apricots;  in  the  East  they 
sold  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  crate.  Trag- 
edy prunes  sold  here  for  90  cents;  in 
the  East  they  sold  for  $3  per  crate. 
Dried  prunes  sell  here  from  4  to  6 
cents  per  pound;  in  the  East  they  sell 
from  12y<  to  25  cents  per  pound.  Ev- 
ery product  we  raise  here  sells  on 
the  same  basis  all  the  way  through. 

On  our  ranch  in  grape-picking  time 
we  never  work  more  than  9V£  hours 
per  day,  and  our  pickers  pick  more 
grapes  than  they  pick  on  places  who 
drive  their  men  11  hours  per  day. 

Let  the  farmers  forget  for  a  time 
that  there  are  any  political  parties  in 
the  United  States  and  look  at  the 
great  questions  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  I  believe  that  the 
farmer  could  then  begin  to  live  as 
American  citizens  should.  For  my- 
self, I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
8-hour  law. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  farmers  when  the  farm 
products  of  the  United  States  last 
year  were  valued  at  six  billion  dollars 
and  when  that  same  product  gets  to 
the  consumer  they  paid  thirteen  bil- 
lion dollars,  an  increase  of  116%  per 
cent. 

There  evidently  is  something  rotten 
with  our  present  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Give  the  farmer  more  time  for 
study  and  thought  along  the  great 
questions  confronting  him  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  strive  to  better  his 
condition.  Why  should  the  farmers, 
the  producers  of  the  world,  work  long- 
er than  eight  hours? 

Instead  of  the  eight-hour  law  tak- 
ing away  the  farmer's  independence, 
it  will  give  him  time  to  assert  his 
independence  and  to  enjoy  the  soci- 
ety of  his  wife  and  family  a  little 
each  day. 

As  other  subscribers  have  expressed 
themselves  through  the  Pacific  Rural 


Press,  I  wish  you  would  please  pub- 
lish these  views.  Subscriber. 
Lockeford. 

[We  do  not  see  how  farmers  can 
secure  the  facilities  for  solving  the 
economic  problems  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  politics.  Existing  laws  must 
be  modified  and  new  laws  must  be  en- 
acted to  enforce  sound  economic  pol- 
icies in  our  public  affairs.  Laws  are 
made  by  those  elected  to  make  them: 
representatives  are  elected  by  vote: 
arrangements  for  voting,  and  nomin- 
ating candidates  to  be  voted  for,  are 
in  the  field  of  politics.  Instead  of 
the  farmer  having  less  to  do  with 
politics,  he  needs  to  have  much  more 
to  do  with  them. — Editor.] 


CLEAN    DRIED-FRUIT  STOR- 
AGE. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
Were  it  not  for  disgusting  Eastern 
readers  with  California  dried  fruit, 
we  would  like  to  publish  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  dirty,  dark,  vermin- 
infested,  chicken-  and  dog-accessible 
corners  in  barns  where  dried  fruit  is 
so  commonly  stored,  often  where  the 
hired  man  must  climb  over  them  in 
his  daily  duties  about  the  barn. 

S.  L.  Wattles,  of  Healdsburg,  has 
experienced  the  financial  advantage 
of  putting  up  a  separate  building  for 
his  100-ton  crop  of  prunes  three  years 
ago.  He  says  that  the  tight  tongue- 
and-grooved  floor  and  sides,  the  tight 
roof,  the  aisles  between  bins,  the  win- 
dows to  be  opened  for  ventilation, 
have  paid  big  returns  in  preventing 
the  spoiling  of  fruit,  besides  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  buyers  and  satisfaction  to 
himself. 

A  similar  house  keeps  F.  C.  Will- 
son's  apricots  clean,  for  it  is  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  out  before  fruit  is 
put  in,  and  everything  is  tight  and 
clean.  Let's  hope  that  Exposition  vis- 
itors will  see  more  of  such  and  fewer 
of  the  other  kind,  as  they  visit  the 
ranches  of  the  State. 


IRRIGATION  AFTER  FRUIT. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
Some  of  C.  E.  Trapp's  neighbors  in 
Los  Angeles  county  have  peach  trees 
that  bear  well  only  in  alternate  years. 
Since  Mr.  Trapp's  two  acres  bear  heav- 
ily every  year,  some  of  these  neighbors 
have  bought  budwood  from  him,  think- 
ing their  variety  was  weak.  But  these 
buds  also  bear  only  on  alternate  years 
so  Mr.  Trapp  thinks  the  regular  bear- 
ing of  his  trees  is  due  to  the  irrigation 
he  gives  them  right  after  the  fruit  is 
off.  It  enables  them  to  grow  strong 
fruit  buds  before  fall  so  they  are 
ready  to  bloom  and  stick  fruit  next 
season,  too.  Some  folks  think  the 
year's  work  is  done  when  the  harvest 
is  over,  but  Mr.  Trapp  thinks  it  is  just 
begun,  for  the  tree  needs  and  gets 
special  care  during  its  recuperating 
period. 


GRAIN  IMPORTS  AND  PRO 
TECTION. 

An  analytical  note  in  the  letter  of 
J.  G.  Blller  published  July  18  on  page 
61,  was  intended  to  be  parenthesized 
and  sponsored  by  the  editor  instead 
of  being  left  as  if  written  by  Mr.  Bll- 
ler. It  reads,  "Corn  imports  increased 
1000%;  oats  and  wheat,  protected,  in- 
creased less  than  300%."  Mr.  Biller 
did  not  write  that  sentence  and  it  was 
not  intended  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  he  did. — Editor.] 
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To  Sell  the  Oranges  of  the  Future. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"Thousands  of  acres  of  oranges  will 
come  into  hearing  within  a  few  years 
in  California.  What  is  heing  done  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  crop?"  was 
asked  of  a  number  of  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  men  in  different 
cities. 

"Twenty  years  ago  there  were  5000 
carloads  of  oranges,  and  folks  were 
wondering  how  the  crops  from  the 
greatly  increased  acreage  might  be 
marketed.  Fifteen  years  ago  Cali- 
fornia shippers  were  asking  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  25,000  cars  which 
were  in  sight  within  a  few  years.  The 
Exchange  said  they  would  market  it. 
This  year  the  crop  is  over  43,000  cars 
and  we  are  marketing  it  quite  satis- 
factorily— it  is  a  little  harder  job  this 
year  because  the  consumers  remember 
the  dry,  pithy  or  bitter  oranges  from 
California  that  followed  the  freeze  of 
1913,  and  the  sour  ones  with  which 
they  are  struck  early  each  season," 
says  one. 

"It  is  up  to  the  growers'  associations 
to  sustain  the  reputation  the  Ex- 
change is  making  by  its  advertising. 
Honest  packs  put  up  so  the  fruit  won't 
mold  are  a  necessity  in  the  future  if 
California  is  to  compete  with  Florida. 
You  must  improve  your  picking  and 
packing,"  says  another. 

"We  are  spending  $200,000  in  direct 
advertising  through  our  advertising 
department  this  year.  It  is  the  most 
profitable  investment,  and  the  most 
cordially  supported  by  the  growers,  of 
any  money  we  spend,"  says  another 
Exchange  man. 

"We  are  advertising  in  the  biggest 
newspapers  from  Seattle  to  Maine  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  and  we  ad- 
vertise in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
The  highest-grade  of  fruit  of  each  as- 
sociation is  sold  under  a  copyrighted 
brand  which  is  the  property  of  the 
central  Exchange  and  which  we  are 
pushing  in  the  ads.  The  second  grade 
also  is  packed  under  an  advertised 
brand.  The  local  associations  must 
use  their  own  brands  in  addition,  if 
they  wish  to  use  the  advertised  gen- 
eral brands.  By  controlling  the  use  of 
the  two  advertised  labels,  the  Ex- 
change is  in  position  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  grad- 
ing and  packing  of  the  fruit  sold 
under  them.  These  general  brands 
are  "Sunkist"  and  "Red  Ball." 

"The  central  Exchange  furnishes 
facilities  for  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  the  fruit;  and  to  do 
this,  it  places  bonded  agents  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  one  in  Europe.  These 
men  are  exclusive  salaried  agents,  ex- 
cept in  territories  where  only  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit  is  sold,  in  which 
places  the  services  of  brokers  are 
sometimes  used.  These  agents  work 
constantly  to  increase  the  trade.  They 
distribute  placards  among  the  jobbers 
and  retailers  of  the  East  where  they 
can  be  well  displayed.  They  visit  the 
jobbers  and  show  them  the  advantages 
of  buying  from  consistent  regular 
shippers  of  widely  advertised  brands. 
They  solicit  orders  for  cars  that  may 
be  already  on  the  track  or  still  to 
load.  They  are  alive  to  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  sale." 

Another  one  says,  "We  can't  depend 
on  the  old  markets  to  care  for  the 
new  increasing  supply.  We  need  to 
sell  fruit  in  small  towns  and  country 
villages  that  don't  have  it  now.  We 


will  soon  be  exporting  to  the  original 
home  of  the  navel  via  Panama  canal 
on  the  new  special  refrigerator  boats. 

"But  perhaps  after  all  our  greatest 
hope  lies  in  making  the  orange  a 
staple  article  of  diet  rather  than  a 
luxury.  We  must  make  people  eat  an 
orange  a  day  where  they  have  eaten 
only  one  a  week  before.  We  must 
make  the  little  markets  buy  oranges 
by  the  carload  instead  of  by  the  box 
as  they  do  now.  To  do  that,  we  must 
keep  California  fruit  before  the  people 
all  the  time  to  tempt  their  appetites; 
we  must  keep  the  quality  so  good  that 
one  orange  calls  for  more.  Frozen  or 
immature  fruit  won't  do  that.  We 
must  make  them  read  advertisements 
that  will  keep  them  thinking  about 
the  fruit  they  may  have." 

In  New  York,  the  writer  saw  a  tre- 
mendous display  of  Exchange  oranges 
on  the  auction  pier  altogether  along 
one  side  of  the  building. 

But  the  things  that  caught  the  eye 
were  six  signs  set  high  on  top  of  the 
fruit.  Each  sign  was  about  8  feet 
long  and  30  inches  high.  It  was 
labeled  in  big  letters,  "These  are  the 
famous  Sunkist  oranges.  Everybody 
eats  them."  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  $200,000  is 
being  spent  in  advertising. 

The  agent  of  the  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change in  Philadelphia  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  all  his  own. 
That  city  has  only  half  the  population 
of  New  York,  but  covers  more  ground, 
being  more  a  city  of  homes.  This  con- 
dition has  encouraged  the  operation  of 
"chain  stores."  One  firm  alone  oper- 
ates 300  small  stores  located  on  the 
street  corners  throughout  the  residence 
portions  of  the  city  and  in  small 
towns  of  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Other  firms  control  at  least 
700  more  of  the  little  chain  stores. 

These  companies  reach  the  consum- 
ers direct,  but  never  till. this  year  have 
they  handled  California  oranges  after 
Easter,  if  at  all.  But  due  to  good 
missionary  work  of  the  Exchange 
agent,  the  largest  of  these  has  been 
featuring  California  oranges  in  its 
advertising  and  will  continue  to  han- 
dle them  all  summer.  For  nine  con- 
secutive days  in  June  they  featured 
the  oranges  on  the  billboards  in  front 
of  their  stores,  and  in  the  daily  papers 
which  each  firm  circulates  for  its  own 
advertising  purposes  throughout  that 
territory.  This  was  for  a  special  sale 
made  possible  by  the  large  quantity 
they  handled,  so  they  could  buy  at  the 
Philadelphia  auction  on  a  margin  of 
2  to  5  cents  a  box.  The  demand  created 
by  this  sale  will  of  course  be  felt  in 
all  stores  handling  fruit.  The  pub- 
licity of  the  wide  advertising  done  by 
the  firm,  and  the  juiciness  of  the  real 
article,  on  a  market  which  has  here- 
tofore been  held  by  Florida,  has 
worked  greatly  to  supplement  the 
newspaper  advertising  of  the  Ex- 
change in  convincing  the  public  that 
the  frosted  stuff  of  a  year  ago  is  not 
characteristic  of  California  oranges. 
The  Sunkist  wrappers  are  being  more 
and  more  left  on  the  oranges  as  dis- 
played on  the  fruit  stands,  and  people 
are  learning  that  they  guarantee  qual- 
ity. Let  not  the  grower  spoil  the  good 
work  and  waste  the  advertising  money 
by  putting  anything  but  strictly  fancy 
fruit  under  "fancy"  labels. 


As  a  proof  of  the  drawing  power  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position as  well  as  proof  of  the  state  of 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  you  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
orders  NOW  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Blberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  thai  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 
2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  AND  TOP-BUDDED.    A  LEADING  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  the  only  nursery  that  has  made  a  success  of  top-bud- 
ding the  walnut,  and  invite  investigation.  There  is  no  finer 
stock  in  the  State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.    Careful  planter  will  take  heed  to  this. 

Please  write  or  call. 

Pedigreed  French  Prunes 

Blenheim  Apricots.   Ornamental  Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape 
Gardening  a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial.  Sugar  and  Standard  prunes  on  all  roots.  Apricots,  Bartlett 
Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


RIIY  FOOTHILL 

,  GROWN  TREES 

For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered,  they  chal- 
lenge all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders  are  being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.   Write  us. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 

Box  541.  Newcastle,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Bods 

FOIl  SALE} 
Can    furnish    any    quantity  from 
now  on. 

$6  a  thousand  in  large  lots. 
RIPON  NURSERY  *  IMPROVE- 
MENT CO.,  Rlpon,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  spe- 
cies to  select  from.  Write  for  my 
free  pamphlet,  "EUC  ALTPTU8 
CULTURE."  Trial  packets,  15c 
each,  4  for  50c. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St..  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


preparedness  and  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  more  than  1000 
persons  pay  25  cents  admission  to  the 


grounds  each  day.  The  average  is 
40,000  each  month.  Most  of  these  are 
tourists. 
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ATTENTION 

Homeseekers 
Investors 


INVESTIGATE 

The  opportunities  for  the  home- 
seeker  and  business  man 

— Along  the  Line  of — 

Western 
Pacific 


IN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA 
AND  UTAH 


1,500,000  Acres 

of  good  improved  and  unim- 
proved lands,  offering  every 
possibility 

— Awaiting  Settlement — 


Write  for  a  copy 

"Opportunities" 
"Homeseekers" 

Folders  listing  and  explicitly 
describing  possibilities  of  this 
new  country. 


BODE  K.  SMITH 

Assistant  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RY.  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Country  Vegetables. 


DOUBLE  USE  OF  LAND. 


You  Need  Paint? 


Bay  at  Dealer's  Prices. 

A  80-day  offer  to  aell  oar  ready- 
to-ase  House  and  Barn  paints  direct 
t»  the  consumer. 

Save  the  Dealer's  Profit. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

C  ROMAN  COMPANY 

Factory!  173  Jessie  St., 

Richmond,  Cal.  San  Francisco. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 

Overlapping  crops  on  the  same  land 
economizes  both  space  and  water  for 
F.  Guido  of  San  Mateo.  On  July  23,  a 
patch  of  sweet  corn  was  in  silk  only 
a  few  days  from  being  ready  for  the 
table.  It  needed  water,  for  rush  of 
work  had  prevented  cultivation  after 
the  last  irrigation. 

Before  supplying  water,  however,  he 
set  large  cauliflower  plants  about  18 
inches  apart  half  way  up  the  ridge 
along  each  row  of  corn.  This  was  out 
of  the  way  of  the  corn  pickers  and 
still  low  enough  for  the  water,  which 
was  turned  in  the  same  afternoon  they 
were  planted,  to  settle  the  dirt  thor- 
oughly about  their  roots.  The  corn  is 
a  first-class  shade  for  the  new  plants 
till  they  get  started. 

The  plants  were  laid  out  in  place 
along  the  rows,  no  particular  care 
being  taken  to  keep  their  roots  from 
drying  out,  though  there  was  more 
or  less  dirt  on  them. 

The  planters  used  trowel-shaped 
dibbles,  4  to  7  inches  long,  each  weigh- 
ing a  pound  or  two,  fixed  hoe-fashion 
on  the  end  of  an  18-inch  stick,  which 
made  a  convenient  handle  for  the 
hard  blow  necessary  to  open  the  hard 
ground.  After  putting  the  plant  into 
the  opening  thus  made,  dirt  was 
pounded  about  it  with  the  back  of  the 
dibble.  This  permitted  fast  work 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  corn  that 
followed  did  excess  duty  on  the  cauli- 
flower. The  land  also  does  double 
duty  for  awhile  and  keeps  busy  all  the 
time. 


He  sells  the  stalks  at  $8  to  $10  per 
acre  to  dairymen  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  picked. 

Robert  Haenggi  encourages  the 
blackbirds  which  he  has  observed  dili- 
gently seeking  the  worms.  They  stand 
on  the  ear,  seeming  to  listen,  and  then 
open  the  husk  directly  over  the  worm. 


FOUR  CROPS  PER  YEAR. 

A  crop  of  barley  is  sown  about  Janu- 
ary 1,  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Orange  county, 
and  plowed  under  when  headed  out. 
Potatoes  are  grown  next,  and  black- 
eye  beans  are  planted  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  harvested.  They  mature 
in  time  for  a  crop  of  cabbage  to  be 
grown  the  same  year. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  To  wne 

Dealers    S7  FIRST  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
PAPER  Blake,  McFall  <t  Co.,  Portland,  Ors 


AHEAD  OF  THE  CORN  WORM. 

When  sweet  corn  begins  to  silk,  C. 
E.  Trapp,  of  Los  Angeles  irrigates 
thoroughly  and  keeps  the  ground  moist 
till  all  the  corn  is  picked.  This  fills 
out  the  kernels  and  rushes  the  corn 
so  fast  that  the  majority  of  worms, 
Which  hatch  in  the  silks,  will  not  have 
time  to  work  their  way  far  down  the 
ear.  He  has  observed  that  drier  corn 
in  fields  nearby  is  badly  spoiled  by 
worms. 

The  water  fills  out  the  kernels  juicy 
and  plump.  It  keeps  the  husks  bright 
and  attractive,  and  makes  the  ears 
much  easier  to  break  from  the  stalk. 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anelior  Brand,  and 
I  Brand  Flowers  of 

SULPHUR 

Packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  fluffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 
SAN  FRAXCISCO 

SULPHUR  CO. 
624  California  St., 
San  FrunrlMco,  Cal. 


GETTING  YOUR  MONEY'S 
WORTH  OF  WATER. 

How  to  get  the  most  for  the  least 
is  the  problem  that  has  held  man's 
attention  since  the  beginning  of 
things.  No  matter  what  you  are  buy- 
ing, no  matter  whether  the  expendi- 
ture be  time,  physical  effort,  or  money, 
the  problem  remains  practically  the 
same.  Now,  when  the  dry  season  is 
on,  your  problem  perhaps  is  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  you  may  have 
under  consideration  your  first  pump- 
ing plant,  or  you  may  be  contemplat- 
ing new  pumping  apparatus  in  place 
of  old.  Your  problem  is:  "How  can 
I  get  the  most  water  for  the  least 
money?" 

Engineers  and  power  experts  have 
studied  the  subject,  and  many  meth- 
ods of  water  pumping  have  been  tried. 
All  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
two  most  practical  methods  are  by 
the  use  of  a  direct-connected  electric 
motor  or  a  distillate  engine.  These 
are  the  types  of  equipment  in  most 
common  use. 

In  considering  their  comparative  ad- 
vantages, it  is  found  that  the  instal- 
lation cost  of  the  two  equipments  is 
about  the  same.  The  chief  considera- 
tion, therefore,  is  .to  determine  which 
is  the  more  convenient  and  which  the 
less  expensive  to  operate  and  main- 
tain. 

Let  us  assume,  as  an  example,  it  is 
desired  to  irrigate  a  60-acre  ranch  re- 
quiring IS  irrigations  of  1%  inches 
each.  This  will  necessitate  a  pump 
capable  of  delivering  750  gallons  per 
minute.  A  15-hp.  distillate  engine 
should  be  used  to  drive  a  belted  pump 
of  this  size.  The  cost  of  distillate 
consumed  as  fuel,  at  8%C  per  gallon, 
would  be  $150.02  for  the  IS  irrigations. 

The  electrical  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  is  cleaner  and  easier 
to  operate.  Balanced  against  this, 
however,  is  the  distinct  disadvantage 
that  the  source  of  electrical  power  is 
generally  many  miles  distant.  The 
chance  discontinuance  of  this  power 
through  a  break  in  the  transmission 
line,  or  for  any  other  reason,  leaves 
the  irrigation  plant  useless  and  the 
owner  helpless  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tion. When  equipped  with  a  distil- 
late engine,  the  farmer  or  rancher  has 
his  pumping  operations  entirely  un- 
der his  own  control,  and  in  practical- 
ly every  instance  where  mechanical 
difficulties  arise  they  can  be  remedied 
locally  and  at  once. 

If  it  is  desired  to  move  the  pump- 
ing location  even  to  some  distant  point 
on  the  ranch,  the  distillate  engine  ad- 
mits of  much  easier  and  cheaper  trans- 
fer, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
outfit  is  complete  in  itself  and  does 
not  require  the  installation  of  such 
a  medium  as  the  electric  supply  wires. 

A  good  type  of  distillate  engine,  giv- 
en proper  attention,  and  lubricated 
with  a  grade  of  oil  of  known  value, 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  power  for  many 
other  purposes  besides  irrigation. 


Your  motor 
car  needs  just 
two  things — 
reasonable 
attention  and 
Zerolene. 


ZER0LENE 

The  Standard  OH 

for 

Motor  Cars. 


Zerolene  is  the 
best  motor  oil  the 
Standard  Oil 
Company  can 
make.  It  keeps 
the  motor  cool  so 
the  engine  can  do 
its  work  efficient- 

ly. 

Dealers  every- 
where. Ask  our 
nearest  agency 
about  delivery  in 
bulk. 

Standard  Oil 
Company 

(California) 


■fi 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Constructive  Agriculture — No.  30. 

WORKING  THE  FRUIT  AUCTION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press.] 

A  "lot"  of  California  fruit  was  being 
sold  on  the  auction  market  in  an 
Eastern  city.  Pandemonium  reigned 
among  the  200  buyers  on  the  rising 
tiers  of  seats  facing  the  auctioneer. 
That  dignitary  sat  upon  his  throne 
working  his  jaws  like  a  machine 
speeded  up  past  control,  his  face  red 
with  the  exertion  and  lack  of  breath, 
his  eyes  alertly  running  over  the  bed- 
lam in  front  of  him.  Swiftly  building 
up  the  price  5  cents  a  jump  as  he 
caught  the  nod  of  a  buyer  in  this  part 
of  the  house  or  distinguished  the 
furious  bidding  in  another,  he  ruled 
the  excited  crowd  with  lightning-like 
decisions  announced  in  the  same 
clattering  monotone  with  which  he 
built  up  the  prices. 

The  buyers  were  standing  up,  wav- 
ing their  arms  with  the  big  fruit  cata- 
logs in  their  hands,  yelling  in  hoarse 
voices  to  attract  the  auctioneer's  at- 
tention to  their  bids,  stamping  the 
floor,  and  even  cursing  a  little  when 
the  auctioneer  knocked  the  "lot"  down 
to  another  man  who  was  bidding  the 
same  price  or  better. 

These  fruit  dealers  are  there  to  get 
California  fruit  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
But  get  it  they  must,  and  when  a  fine 
lot  like  the  one  just  sold  is  put  up  for 
bids,  there  is  furious  competition  to 
get  that  lot.  The  auctioneer  calls  for 
higher  bids  as  long  as  there  seems  a 
chance  for  a  better  price;  then  he  an- 
nounces the  sale  and  the  buyer's  name 
to  his  bookkeepers,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shipping  companies, 
whose  seats  also  are  in  front  of  the 
buyers. 

The  next  lot  is  announced;  the 
auctioneer  asking  a  stated  price  for 
the  first  bid,  but  keeping  those  jaws 
going.  That  lot  was  sent  by  a  man 
who  had  once  packed  smaller  sizes 
and  doubtful  fruit  under  the  top  layer. 
The  auction  buyers  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  inspect  this  grower's 
fruit  this  morning,  for  there  is  much 
fruit  for  sale  under  brands  known  to 
be  as  good  underneath  as  on  top,  and 
always  first-class  on  top. 

The  auctioneer,  unable  to  secure  a 
bad  as  asked,  cuts  the  price  25  cents 
and  wags  his  jaw  on  that  figure  in 
vain.  By  this  time  an  avaricious  for- 
eign fruit  peddler  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  buyers  with  a  bid  still  25  cents 
lower,  and  gets  the  whole  lot  because 
no  one  will  pay  more. 

California  fresh  citrus  and  decidu- 
ous fruit  is  sold  in  two  general  ways 
east  of  the  Sierras.  Much  of  it  is  sold 
at  private  sale  by  the  agents  of  the 
shipping  companies. 

The  prices  of  the  private  sales  are 
based  on  those  of  the  auctions,  which 
fluctuate  entirely  and  freely  with  the 
supply  and  demand  on  each  market. 
These  fruit  auctions  are  rather  scarce, 
few  cities  having  more  than  one  and 
only  the  largest  cities  having  any  at 
all.  These  are  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  and  per- 
haps a  few  others. 

The  fruit  reaches  these  markets  7 
to  12  days  after  it  leaves  California; 
and  it  would  be  an  education  for  each 
grower  to  make  careful  detailed  rec- 
ords of  the  condition  of  his  fruit  when 
packed,  then  ask  a  disinterested  per- 
son at  the  Eastern  end  to  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  condition  when  put 


on  sale.  Putting  this  information  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  icing  and 
the  condition  of  the  weather  en  route 
will  enable  the  grower  to  judge  quite 
accurately  what  his  fruit  should  look 
like  at  picking.  The  salary  of  the 
Eastern  reporter  is  likely  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  grower  several  times 
over  in  the  first  season  because  of  the 
improvements  he  can  make. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  first  fruit  of 
most  any  kind  will  sell  at  a  good  price 
regardless  of  quality;  and  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  most  any  fruit  will  sell. 
But  that  grower  whose  fruit  and 
packing  are  top  notch  at  such  times 
not  only  gets  best  prices  then,  but  es- 
tablishes a  reputation  for  his  name 
and  brand.  Then  in  seasons  of  glut, 
or  of  cold  weather  when  little  fruit  is 
consumed,  or  hot  weather  when  much 
fruit  is  spoiled,  this  brand,  already 
proved  and  known  to  the  buyers,  not 
only  gets  the  best  price,  but  is  often 
the  only  fruit  that  sells  for  enough  or 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  freight. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  em- 
phasized by  the  representative  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
at  Philadelphia,  a  man  experienced 
for  'years  in  most  of  the  Eastern  auc- 
tion markets.  Other  wholesale  deal- 
ers and  California  agents  have  empha- 
sized the  same  thing.  To  sell  fruit 
profitably  on  any  auction  a  brand  must 
be  honest  pack  first  of  all;  and  second- 
ly, it  must  be  consistently  kept  on 
that  market  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  supply  all  demands  for  that  brand. 

A  dealer  buys  some  labeled  fruit  at 
auction  and  sells  it  to  his  retailer  cus- 
tomers in  the  city  or  surrounding 
towns.  If  the  consumers  pronounce  it 
good,  the  retailer  orders  more  of  that 
brand  from  the  dealer.  He  looks  for 
it  among  the  fruit  displayed  before 
the  auction  sale  commences,  and  if  he 
finds  it,  will  bid  high  enough  to  get  it, 
because  he  has  orders  for  that  brand. 
If  he  doesn't  find  it,  there  is  disagree- 
able correspondence  or  telegraphic  at- 
tempts to  substitute  another  brand. 
Perhaps  the  other  brand  is  poorer 
quality,  and  the  dissatisfied  retailer 
buys  next  time  from  the  first  dealer's 
competitor.  So  it  is,  that  the  buyer  at 
auction  likes  best  and  pays  best  to 
handle  well  known  brands,  a  regular 
and  sufficient  supply  of  which  he  can 
depend  on  to  fill  his  orders.  A  staple 
trade  in  such  a  brand  also  makes  un- 
necessary the  time  required  to  inspect 
each  lot  before  bidding  on  it.  Such 
fruit  sells  when  there  is  no  demand 
for  less  known  brands  which  come 
spasmodically.  This  explains  why 
Vacaville  can  "play  the  auctions"  suc- 
cessfully while  Placer  county's  more 
spasmodic  auction  shipments  are  less 
satisfactory,  other  things  being  equal. 

A  staple  trade  in  one  or  more  well 
known  brands  is  like  success — it 
breeds  success.  Pretty  soon  that 
brand  is  mentioned  on  the  letter  heads 
of  the  dealers,  and  the  advertising  of 
the  retailers;  it  is  known  and  de- 
pended on  and  called  for  by  consum- 
ers. 

Moreover,  the  consistent  shipment 
of  certain  brands  to  the  same  auction, 
even  in  times  of  dullness,  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  auction  in  draw- 
ing large  numbers  of  buyers,  and  con- 
sistent support  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers  is  so  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  auction,  that  consistent  ship- 


pers may  easily  get  such  accommoda- 
tions and  slight  advantages  in  display, 
as  the  auction  company  may  have  at 
its  disposal,  thus  increasing  its  own 
chance  for  ready  sale. 
A  consistent  supply  of  an  honest 


first-class  pack,  from  the  same  grower 
throughout  the  season,  to  the  same 
auction  market — these  are  the  points 
most  emphasized  by  all  the  dealers 
and  sales  agents  visited  in  the  various 
large  Eastern  cities. 


EXTERMINATE  MORNING  GLORY 
^  Johnson  Grasi, 

Noxious  Weeds  and 
Injurious  Insects 
with  NONPAREIL 
and  the  PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P,  which 
gives  full  particulars  and  prices.  Very  low  rates  in  tank  cars  and  Iron 
drums.    Presto  Tank  outfit    $8.50  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Waste  no  time.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  th« 
crop  you  are  planting. 

The  growing;  season  and  not  the  dormant  period  Is  the  right  time  to  d* 
the  work. 

One  large  grower  purchased  during  1913  $2000.00  worth  of  "Nonpareil." 
Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Sauirrela,  Gophera,  Prairie 
Dogs,  alao  Borera,  Anta,  Root  Aphis,  Etc.  Theae  are  abaolutely  effective 
remedlea.    Leaves  no  Injurious  after-effects  If  Inhaled  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


One  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  Fruit  Trucks  I  manufacture.  Six- 
teen years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  make  trucks  that  will  stand 
the  hard  knocks  and  that  will  last.  For  prices  and  further  particulars, 
address 

BROEDEL  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO., 

552-556  South  First  St.,  Snn  Jose,  Cal. 
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Calif ornia  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Deciduous. 

Shipments  of  Placer  county  fruit 
mostly  plums  and  peaches,  both  to  the 
canneries  in  California  and  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  are  far  ahead  of  last 
year  in  quantity.  Newcastle  alone  has 
shipped  over  250  cars  more  than  at 
the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Nearly 
thousand  cars  have  been  shipped  to 
date.  Forty-two  cars  were  sent  East 
in  one  day. 

Many  Orange  county  apricots  were 
too  small  to  dry  profitably.  The  sea 
son  there  closed  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual. 

Apricots  near  San  Jose,  mostly  Blen 
heims,  are  mostly  harvested.  Cutters 
for  the  drying  yards  have  been  scarce 
and  have  worked  as  late  as  10  p.  m 
Prune  picking  is  under  way. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Association  is  warn 
ing  its  members  not  to  accept  the 
cracked  prunes  of  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley because  they  are  likely  to  mold. 

L.  J.  Lathwesen's  Sugar  prunes  and 
Imperials  are  a  larger  crop  than  ever 
this  year.  This  orchard  is  noted  for 
heavy  crops. 

The  Farmers'  Union  estimated  the 
loss  in  Santa  Clara  county  from  crack- 
ed prunes  at  10%  to  15%. 

Hungarian  prunes  in  Butte  county 
seem  to  be  75%  of  a  crop. 

Gravensteins  from  Healdsburg  in 
large  quantities  have  been  packed  this 
season  in  Santa  Rosa  for  shipment  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Apples  in  Butte  county  are  better 
than  was  expected. 

Two  cars  of  Gravensteins  per  day 
are  going  out  from  Sebastopol.  The 
crop  is  larger  than  was  expected,  is 
free  from  worms  and  of  good  size  and 
color.  The  first  pool  of  fruit  shipped 
by  the  Apple  Growers'  Union  was  clos- 
ed last  Saturday  to  enable  shippers  to 
that  date  to  receive  earlier  returns. 

Eleven  girl  packers  at  Sebastopol 
put  up  an  average  of  110  boxes  one 
day  last  week. 

Folsom  is  to  ship  more  deciduous 
fruit  than  ever  before. 

Nevada  county  has  the  largest  pear 
crop  in  years.  It  is  to  be  shipped 
under  a  Nevada  county  label. 

Pear  shipments  to  South  America 
are  lighter  this  year  than  last  because 
they  did  not  carry  well. 

Sacramento  River  pears  are  going 
East  in  large  quantities  at  good  prices, 
averaging  last  week  about  $2.25  per 
box. 

Sutter  county  peach  shipments  are 
estimated  to  total  1,000  cars  for  the 
season.  Most  of  them  will  be  shipped 
to  central  California  canneries. 

Oakdale,  Stanislaus  county,  is  ship- 
ping and  drying  peaches  by  the  car- 
load. Scarcity  of  labor  has  resulted 
in  installation  of  a  power  peeling  ma- 
chine in  one  of  the  orchards. 

Several  cars  of  peaches  are  being 
shipped  by  the  Farmers'  Exchange  of 
Modesto  every  day  to  Omaha,  where 
they  are  distributed  by  Exchange 
agents. 

Selma  also  is  competing  by  the  car- 
load on  the  Eastern  peach  market. 
The  equivalent  of  nine  carloads  also 
was  recently  canned  in  one  day. 

The  new  Manteca  cannery  started 
on  peaches  this  week. 

Hanford  claims  the  State  champion 
fruit  packer — record,  400  boxes  in  10 
hours. 


Citrus. 

The  newly  organized  Orangevale 
(Sacramento  county)   Fruit  Growers' 


Exchange  has  already  outgrown  its 
quarters  and  has  leased  one  packing 
house  and  bought  another. 

Fancy  California  Valencias  sold  at 
$4.50  in  New  York  last  week.  Common 
stuff  sold  as  low  as  $1.15. 

Santa  Fe  officials  estimated  last 
week  that  the  southern  California  lem- 
on crop  yet  to  be  moved  this  season 
equaled  2,000  cars — Valencias  to  pick, 
8,000  cars.  Shipments  from  San  Ber- 
nardino average  about  80  cars  daily 
and  from  Riverside  at  this  time  about 
75  per  week. 

The  Tulare  Valencias  are  mostly 
shipped  already.  One  grower  took 
about  9500  boxes  from  16  acres  of  10- 
year  trees.  Lindsay  claims  to  have 
shipped  nearly  3,000  cars,  half  of  all 
from  northern  California. 

The  Bloomington,  Riverside  county, 
orange  crop  is  about  off.  It  was  100% 
bigger  than  any  previous  year.  Lem- 
ons are  yielding  good  crops  of  good 
fruit. 

A  heavy  second  bloom  is  now  on  the 
orange  trees  in  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ty. 

The  Stewart  Fruit  Co.  has  already 
contracted  much  citrus  fruit  of  the 
next  crop  in  the  San  Fernando  val- 
ley. Their  net  to  the  growers  on  Jaf- 
fas,  Mediterranean  Sweets,  and  St. 
Michaels  was  $1.17,  $1.06  and  $1.56  re- 
spectively. 

Lemons  about  Porterville  promise  a 
third  bigger  crop  than  the  record  one 
of  three  years  ago. 

Ventura  county  has  quarantined  all 
nursery  stock  from  most  of  southern 
California  and  Tulare  county  from  Au- 
gust 1  until  proof  of  freedom  from 
disease  is  received. 

A  citrus  association  representing 
over  300  acres  was  recently  organized 
at  Porterville. 


Olives  and  Nuts. 

A  company  proposes  to  plant  1200 
acres  of  olives  in  Glenn  county  next 
year. 

Tehama  county  olives  have  a  heavy 
crop  growing.  The  Heinz  company  has 
just  set  out  100  acres  of  Missions  near 
Corning.  The  Corning  Olive  Growers' 
Association  has  completed  its  new 
plant  for  both  pickling  and  oil  olives. 

The  walnut  crop  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  be  short,  especially  in  Ven- 
tura and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  while 
it  is  fair  in  San  Gabriel  valley.  The 
shortage  in  number  of  nuts  will  be 
partly  compensated  by  increased  size 
and  quality. 

Almonds  about  Chico  are  improving 
in  prospects  so  that  the  total  crop  will 
be  normal  though  some  orchards  did 
not  pollenize  on  account  of  rain  at 
blooming  time. 


Grapes. 

Orders  are  being  received  for  300  to 
700  tons  daily  of  the  1913  raisin  crop 
held  by  the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  This 
is  largely  due  to  an  announced  re- 
duction of  nearly  one  cent  per  pound 
for  August  and  September  delivery. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.  plans  to 
spend  $100,000  advertising  raisins  in 
Eastern  periodicals  during  the  year 
beginning  in  September. 

A  Sanger  table  grape  crop  from  27 
acres  sold  this  season  for  $5,000. 

Dinuba  district  grape  shipments  are 
again  in  full  swing  after  the  hold-up 
caused  by  rejection  of  unripe  fruit 
recently. 

The  extra  large  table  grape  crop  of 
California  will  probably  be  marketed 


THE  SCHMEISER 

Giant  Engine  Scraper 

"MOVES  THE  EARTH  IN  CHUNKS" 


Cost  of  Leveling  Cut 

With  Schmeiser  machines  it  is  now  possible  to  prepare  land 
for  Rice  and  Alfalfa  at  a  Reasonable  Figure. 

WRITE  US  NOW 

Say  how  much  land  you  have  to  level  and  check,  and  what 
kind  of  land  it  is.  WE  HAVE  A  MACHINE  FOR  YOUR  WORK. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  No.  123.  DAVIS,  CAL. 
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Grafting 


VAN  CLEEF5 

OUTCH  BRAND 

PLREFRKHONTAPE 

CUAR.ntceo  *  YEAR 
TD  RETAIN  ,rs  ADHESWENES: 

'N  this  package; 


LEADING  California  Fruit  Tree  Grafting  Experts  pronounce 

VAN  CLEEF  'S  DUTCH  BRAND  FRICTION  TAPE 

the  best  article  yet  produced  for  the  purpose.  If  you  will 
send  us  this  advertisement,  we  will  mail  you,  post-paid,  a 
sample  roll  of  tape  for  trial. 

The  Win.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  3 


Only  a  Day  or  Night  From  San  Francisco. 


HlM  miilnlKht 
I  J  :  ".<>  mldnlKht 
11:35  A.  M. 


I, rave  Perry  station  8:441    \.  K 

Leave  Oakland  I  I          St.)  »:14    \.  M 

Arrive  EI   Portal  «:^0  I'.  M. 

(Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  on  nlKht  trnln  from  Oakland  pier. 
Open  for  oeeupaney  after  1)  §».   >|  , 

Kound  trip  fare  from  San  Frnnclxco,  Including  auto-stage 
between  El  Portal  and  Sentinel  Hotel,  In  center  of  Park, 
14  miles   


(Stage  from  Sentinel  Hotel  to  VV'awona,  Mariposa 
Big  Trees,  25  miles  and  return,  $15  extra.) 


$22 


.35 


Return  Limit 
Three  Months 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION'  LINE — IRIS — First  In  Safety 


SUHFACE  F»IF»E 

A  man  may  be  bright,  brainy,  capable,  but  if  he  hasn't  the  constitution 
to  stand  hard  work,  his  abilities  are  of  little  worth. 

The  same  applies  to  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe.  If  you  don't  get  the  kind 
that  is  built,  not  slapped  together,  you  are  pulling  the  wool  over  no  one's 
eyes  but  your  own. 

Our  material  was  on  the  market  when  half  the  new  concerns  were  still 
in  their  cradles. 

Don't  you  think  that  these  years  of  experience  mean  something  to  you? 
If  you  must  irrigate,  get  our  prices  and  see  the  class  of  goods  we  turn 

out. 

SURFACE  PIPE  CO.,  201  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Be  Protected 

With 
An  Unfailing 
Water  Supply 

Produce  Heavier  Crops 
Make  Larger  Profits 

Up-To-Date  Irrigators 
Are 

Prosperous  Farmers 


satisfactorily  in  spite  of  financial  de- 
pression and  big  crops  in  the  East, 
if  unripe  grapes  do  not  destroy  the 
demand. 

The  Lodi  Tokay  crop  looks  25%  big- 
ger than  last  year  on  account  of  in- 
creased acreage. 
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The 
LAYNE 
&  BOWLER 
PUMP 

— almost  invar- 
iably is  the  fin- 
al choice  of  the 
modern,  up-to- 
date  irrigator. 
It  has  given 
him  an  unfail- 
ing and  de- 
pendable water 
supply,  has 
eliminated  ev- 
ery disagree- 
able pumping 
feature,  and 
has  greatly  re- 
duced the  cost 
of  water.  The 
Layne  &  Bow- 
ler pump  is 
built  to  last — 
constructed  of 
the  most  dur- 
a  b 1 e  and 
strongest  m  a  - 
terial,  and  is 
guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly 
under  the  most 
trying  condi- 
tions.  The 
World's  lead- 
ing water  en- 
gineers highly 
recommend  this 
pump. 

THE 
LAYNE  & 
BOWLER 
PATENT 
A***  WELL 
SCREEN 

is  built  in  any 
mesh  desired,  to 
meet  any  need 
— will  absolute- 
ly control  the 
sand  and  will 
increase  well 
production. 

Our  Catalog  No.  '-'■">  should  be  carefully 
read  by  everyone  Interested  In  Irriga- 
tion.   Write  for  It  today. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 


Vegetables. 

Too  big  to  be  of  any  use  is  the 
cucumber  grown  in  Colusa  county — 
33  inches  long  with  a  maximum  diam- 
eter of  12%  inches. 

Turlock  shipped  in  one  day  last  week 
20  cars  of  watermelons  at  $12  to  $7 
per  ton,  and  14  of  cantaloupes  at  $1.50 
to  $1  per  crate  to  the  grower. 

A  500-acre  melon  ranch  at  Manteca 
is  shipping  several  carloads  of  mel- 
ons per  day. 

Imperial  valley  shipped  4,446  car- 
loads of  cantaloupes  by  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  during  the  season  just  ended. 

Onions  at  $2  per  sack  net  have  yield- 
ed high  returns  for  the  extra  big  crops 
in  the  Delta.  Some  New  York  ship- 
ments, however,  reached  market  in 
bad  condition,  having  been  shipped  in 
sacks.  Better  packages  ought  to  be 
used  for  shipments  on  which  so  much 
freight  must  be  paid.  The  early  ship- 
ments were  pre-ripened  by  crushing 
down  the  tops  and  digging  in  time 
to  dry  a  few  days  before  shipment. 

The  new  crop  of  beans  will  meet  a 
hearty  reception  since  the  old  crop 
is  about  cleaned  up.  The  Delta  has 
about  25,000  acres,  an  increase  of  4000 
over  last  season.  About  60%  are  pinks 
and  15%  bayous. 

A  Southern  Pacific  representative 
estimates  the  bean  crop  of  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties  at  over 
i, 100, 000  sacks,  which  will  be  moved 
soon  after  September  15. 

The  potato  emergency  convention 
will  convene  at  Stockton,  not  in  Au- 
gust as  previously  announced,  but  on 
September  8  and  9.  This  change  is 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  will 
bring  to  us  Dr.  Appel,  a  very  noted 
potato  pathologist  from  Europe,  and 
Dr.  Orton  and  Prof.  Stuart,  experts 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, none  of  whom  could  be  present 
at  the  earlier  dates.  The  principal 
topic  will  be  means  of  restraining  the 
spread  of  the  potato  tuber  moth  which 
is  infesting  large  areas  both  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere. 

Sugar  beets  at  Visalia  average  about 
22%  sugar. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Anaheim  be- 
gan operations  this  week.  The  price 
of  beets  is  $4.50  per  ton  to  the  grower. 

Grain. 

Grain  threshing  is  about  over  in 
Tulare  county.  The  grain  has  weigh- 
ed heavier  and  graded  better  than  in 
recent  years. 

Until  last  Saturday,  $120,000  had 
been  paid  to  grain  ranchers  of  the 
Porterville  district  this  season. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  wheat  near 
Chico  were  recently  burned. 

A  Texas  rice-growing  expert  says 
that  the  rice  section  of  Butte  county 
leads  the  world  in  requirements  for 
successful  culture  of  that  cereal. 

The  Phelan  ranch  near  Chico  had 
rice  on  forty  acres  this  season.  The 
acreage  will  probably  be  increased  to 
3,000  next  year. 


Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  in  the  citrus  sections  is  sell- 
ing at  $8.50  per  ton  delivered. 

Santa  Barbara  county  alfalfa  in- 
creased 100%  in  acreage  this  year. 
Only  three  crops  are  cut  per  year, 
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but  there  are  now  2,000  acres  in  this 
county. 

The  Dixon  alfalfa  mill  is  said  to 
have  closed  down  because  farmers 
would  not  sell  the  hay  at  the  price 
offered,  $4.50  per  ton.  The  mill  oper- 
ators say  they  are  paying  only  $4  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Merchants  of  Chico  who  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  neighboring  farmers 
to  "patronize  home  industry"  were 
recently  requested  by  the  farmers  to 
buy  the  fruit  and  vegetables  they 
handle,  not  from  outside  districts,  but 
from  those  about  Chico,  paying  as 
much  for  home  produce  as  they  would 
pay  elsewhere. 


he  sold  at  a  specially  high  price  to 
the  man  who  wouldn't  buy  the  speck- 
led ones  at  any  price. 

Cherries  do  not  color  en  route  as 
plums  do.  It  is  certain  that  they  can 
be  picked  so  as  to  reach  the  market 
sound  and  of  solid  color.  Then  if 
there  is  a  dullness,  they  will  sell  when 
the  speckled  ones  will  not. 


Miscellaneous. 

Butte  county  bees  have  increased  by 
3,200  stands  during  the  past  season. 

Between  July  1,  1913,  and  June  30, 
1914,  receipts  from  the  National  For- 
ests in  California  amounted  to  $261,- 
415.44.  As  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  grazing  and  special  uses 
show  an  increase,  while  the  timber 
and  water-power  industries  show  a 
slight  falling  off.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Na- 
tional Forest  resources  is  available  in 
California.  Of  this,  25%  is  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  to  the  credit  of 
the  counties  in  which  national  for- 
ests are  located,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund.  The  remaining  10%  is 
expended  by  the  Government  on  pub- 
lic roads  in  the  forest  regions.  The 
road  fund  will  amount  to  $26,141.54, 
and  the  school  fund  will  receive  $65,- 
353.86.  Expenditures,  the  chief  item 
of  which  is  for  protection,  are  largely 
in  excess  of  receipts. 


UNRIPE  CHERRIES  PASSED 
UP. 


A  box  of  rather  unripe  speckled 
cherries  was  displayed  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  16  on  South  Water 
street,  Chicago.  The  dealer  attempt- 
ed to  sell  them  to  a  buyer. 

"Not  enough  color,"  said  he. 

"Here  are  some  better  ones,"  said 
the  dealer,  and  he  opened  several 
boxes  of  solid-colored  cherries.  These 


RIPARIAN  RIGHTS  AND  WIN- 
TER IRRIGATION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  land 
one  side  of  which  is  bounded  by  a  gul- 
ly or  creek  which  has  water  flowing 
in  it,  a  good  part  of  the  year.  I  want 
to  put  in  a  pipe  cistern  from  this  creek 
so  that  in  the  winter,  when  there  is  a 
good  stream  flowing  I  can  give  the 
ground  a  good  soaking,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  no  one  can  stop  me  from 
using  it,  after  the  pipe  has  been  in- 
stalled. I  am  also  planning  on  buying 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  above  me,  in  order  to  give 
me  the  necessary  head. 

If  I  file  a  water  right  on  a  certain 
part  of  the  water,  will  that  give  me  a 
clear  right  to  use  it,  and  if  so,  how  are 
water  rights  obtained? — A.  G.  R.,  San 
Jose. 

ANSWER  BY  SYMMES.  MEANS  &  CHANDLER 

To  the  Editor:  From  the  statement 
in  the  letter  of  A.  G.  R.,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  tract  of  land  is  riparian  to 
the  gully  or  creek.  The  owner,  there- 
fore, has  a  right  to  take  and  use  water 
flowing  in  the  creek,  which  right  must 
be  shared  with  other  riparian  owners. 
As  the  desire  of  the  writer  seems  to  be 
to  irrigate  only  when  there  is  "a  good 
stream  flowing,"  the  probability  is  that 
at  that  time  there  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  riparian  owners  who  care  to  use 
the  water.  The  point  is  that,  if  any 
lower  riparian  owner  objects,  a  divi- 
sion must  be  made  so  that  each  will 
have  a  reasonable  use  of  the  full  flow. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  filing  a  no- 
tice of  water  appropriation  as  the 
right  acquired  thereby  is  inferior  to 
the  riparian  right.  Any  riparian  own- 
er can  enjoin  the  diversion  of  water 
by  a  mere  appropriator. 

San  Francisco.      A.  E.  Chandler. 
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Why  Mr.  Pillsbury 's  Argument  is 

Unfair. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
July  11,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia again  explains  the  status  of 
the  farmer  under  the  compensation 
law  and  endeavors  to  show  how  the 
farm  laborer  is  carrying  the  greater 
burden  of  the  contingencies  of  life, 
while  the  farmer  totes  the  small  end 
of  the  load. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  is  so  sure  he  has  se- 
creted the  "niger  in  the  woodpile"  be- 
yond the  ability  of  anyone  to  uncover 
him  that  he  invites  anybody  to  begin 
the  search.    I  accept  the  challenge. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Pillsbury  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  labor  is  labor, 
whether  it  is  performed  by  a  farmer 
or  a  hodcarrier;  that  the  farmer 
laborer  and  the  farm  laborer,  in  their 
capacity  of  laborer  are  in  their  eco- 
nomic relation  to  society,  the  same. 
*'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,"  is  an  edict  from  which 
there  is  no  alternative  for  the  human 
family.  Labor  is  the  one  thing  that 
makes  available  the  things  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  race.  Nothing  can  be 
made  to  serve  for  the  good  of  man 
without  the  application  of  mind  or 
muscle,  which  is  labor.  He  who  labors 
is  naturally  entitled  to  labor's  re- 
wards. This  is  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  justice  which  Mr.  Pills- 
bury ignores. 

According  to  his  deductions,  the  full 
risk  of  accidents  to  farm  labor  is,  in 
terms  of  insurance,  $3.23  on  each 
$100  of  a  farmer's  payroll,  and  the 
farm  laborer  carries  the  equivalent  of 
$1.73,  or  more  than  half  of  the  risk. 
If  this  $3.23  covered  all  of  the  contin- 
gencies of  life  arising  under  the  em- 
ployment of  this  farm  laborer,  Mr. 
Pillsbury's  presentation  might  look 
plausible.  But  let  us  see  how  it  will 
work  out  on  the  average  farm;  say, 
where  the  farmer  himself  does  one- 
half  of  the  work  and  hires  a  man  to 
do  the  other  one-half.  ' 

For  simplicity,  assume,  which  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  labor  is  the  only  ex- 
pense involved.  Both  will  share  the 
products  of  their  joint  labor.  The 
farm  laborer  will  take  his  portion  first 
and  the  farmer  will  then  take  a  por- 
tion— if  any  is  left,  or  if  none  is  left 
he  will  dig  it  up  from  his  previous 
savings.  The  farm  laborer  has  his 
portion  insured  by  the  farmer.  Then 
in  the  course  of  the  performance  of 
this  labor  an  accident  may  happen.  It 
is  just  as  liable  to  happen  to  the 
farmer  as  the  hired  man.  It  may  not 
hurt  him  as  much,  however,  as  it  may 
be  conceded  he  is  not  so  susceptible  to 
pain.  This  risk  is  worth  $3.23  for 
every  $100  of  the  payroll  on  which  the 
farmer  pays  $1.50,  or  $4.73,  as  against 
$1.73  for  the  laborer.  Their  joint 
labor  constitutes  an  industry,  and  if 
the  laborer  is  getting  any  less  out  of 
the  $200  worth  of  labor  than  the 
farmer,  it  is  because  of  the  just  offsets 
that  the  laborer  has  his  portion  in- 
sured to  him  in  definite  terms  and  the 
farmer  may  be  using  what  represents 
labor  he  has  performed  in  previous 
years,  or  capital. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  renter  the 
element  of  capital  may  be  eliminated 
entirely.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  farmer's  risk  is  also 
plus  the  pain  and  suffering  that  be- 
longs with  all  of  ihese  distressing  cir- 
cumstances.   The  stock  argument  will 


say  that  the  farmer's  capital  should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  risk,  but  if  this 
farmer  has  land  or  money,  in  its  ac- 
cumulation he  no  doubt  has  paid 
every  obligation  incident  to  his  ob- 
taining it.  Then  where  is  the  justice 
of  the  man  who  will  make  him  pay 
again? 

Then  again,  if  this  farmer  is  up  to 
date,  he  will  have  a  family.  The  wife 
cooks  the  meals  for  this  hired  man 
three  times  a  day  in  addition  to  other 
domestic  duties.  Gasoline  stoves  and 
paring  knives  are  just  as  dangerous  to 
operate  as  mowing  machines  and 
wheelbarrows.  Here  again  is  lia- 
bility to  accident.  Minor  children  may 
work  on  this  farm;  this  involves  more 
liability  of  accident.  However,  this 
consideration  may  not  count,  as  under 
the  compensation  act  fathered  and 
sponsored  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  the  welfare  of  these  women 
and  children  in  their  capacity  of  farm 
laborers  is  of  no  consequence  and  no- 
body has  taken  the  trouble  to  figure 
out  what  their  risk  is  worth. 

Then  again  there  is  the  greater  item 
of  public  liability,  incident  to  the 
man's  employment.  Some  farm  labor- 
ers drink  whisky,  and  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  law  to  prevent  it.  If  the 
laborer  gets  drunk  and  lets  the  farm- 
er's team  run  away,  he  may  not  only 
incur  an  injury  to  himself  that  the 
farmer  must  pay  for,  but  he  may  be 
the  means  of  injuring  somebody  else, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  says  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  be  induced  to  divide  equal- 
ly the  burden  of  accident  between  the 
farmer  and  his  employe  if  the  entire 
risk  can  be  insured.  If  all  the  risk 
incident  to  a  man's  employment  could 
be  included,  the  proposition  is  worth 
considering.  Enforced  insurance  should 
include  the  boss,  the  cook,  and  all  who 
work,  and  the  cost  should  fall  on  all 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
benefited,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
that  phantom  resources  called  "in- 
dustry," because  it  pays  all  it  owes  in 
rents,  profits,  and  wages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  arguments 
Mr.  Pillsbury  is  putting  forward  in 
justification  of  a  compensation  law 
are  not  those  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  world  as  Its  just  basis. 
The  original  and  most  reasonable 
theory,  as  it  has  run  through  court 
decisions,  is  that  soc'ety  in  general 
should  bear  the  burden  of  accident  in 
the  industries  in  lieu  of  other  forms 
of  charity,  and  by  taxing  it  to  the 
employing  class  the  cost  will  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumers.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  the  large 
agricultural  interests  of  this  States  it 
proves  to  be  largely  a  fallacy. 

The  farmers  are  not  included  in  the 
compensation  act  and  are  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  California  in  any  way. 
This  is  because  they  convinced  the 
members  of  the  legislature  that  they 
were  in  no  position  to  add  anything  to 
the  price  of  their  products  to  cover 
this  insurance  and  should  consequent- 
ly be  excepted. 

The  justice  of  the  Golden  Rule  is 
acknowledged  by  every  reasonable 
man.  This  is  not  true  of  the  compen- 
sation theory.  In  its  inception  it  was 
not  founded  entirely  on  any  great 
basic  principle  of  right,  and  in  the 
best  form  in  which  it  exists  it  is  a 


strange  compromise  of  good  and  evil. 
It  gains  adherents  and  spreads  over 
the  world  because  of  the  advantage  it 
offers  to  a  numerous  class.  It  is  fa- 
vored mostly  by  those  who  expect  to 
profit  by  it  and  is  opposed  by  those 
who  are  wronged  by  it.  It  carries 
with  it  a  gambler's  chance  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  Upon  it  may 
depend  the  emoluments  and  tenure  of 
office.  Hence  it  may  be  that  the  spirit 
of  selfishness  that  pervades  human 
affairs  may  have  more  to  do  with  Its 


coming  than  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

It  has  its  parallels  in  such  measures 
as  the  proposed  eight-hour  law,  the 
minimum  wage  and  other  class  im- 
pediments to  industry  that  just  now 
threaten  to  afflict  California.  Among 
German  authorities  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  testimony  that  it  has 
had  a  tendency  to  undermine  the 
morals  of  the  working  classes,  and 
that  it  has  encouraged  malingering, 
deceit,  and  dishonesty. 

Stockton.         Robt.  G.  Williams. 
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All  Sixes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Kedwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 
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California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  ML 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
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methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
here. 
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Cheap  and  Sanitary  Dairy 
Practices. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press.] 

Cheap  sanitation  seems  to  be  the 
most  badly  needed  thing  on  California 
dairies  at  this  time,  if  one  is  to  judge 
such  things  by  the  condition  of  the 
average  dairyman's  buildings  and 
equipment. 

In  visiting  dairies  in  any  large 
dairy  section  one  finds  that  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  most  dairymen  is 
that  to  produce  a  sanitary  cream  he 
must  have  a  lot  of  expensive  equip- 
ment and  buildings. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  this 
is  not  true  in  most  cases,  and  that 
oftentimes  the  same  results  may  be 
secured  by  a  more  moderate  expendi- 
ture. 

At  the  present  time  one  finds  a 
considerable  amount  of  agitation  being 
done  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  and 
the  creameries  and  condensing  plants, 
favoring  the  more  general  use  of  milk 
and  cream  coolers  and  urging  that 
better  care  be  taken  of  the  utensils 
after  using.  In  fact,  we  find  that  in 
some  sections  the  creameries  and  con- 
densing plants  are  demanding  that 
their  patrons  give  more  care  to  that 
phase  of  their  business,  and  that  the 
dairy  inspectors  are  demanding  that 
the  law  on  this  subject  be  more  close* 
ly  lived  up  to. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  com- 
monly found  with  the  average  dairy- 
man's milkhouse  is  that  it  is  hard 
to  keep  clean  and  does  not  protect 
either  the  milk  or  utensils  from  flies, 
which  in  summer  time  means  so  much 
to  the  purity  of  milk  or  cream. 

We  recently  saw  a  milkhouse,  which 
was  built  at  a  very  low  cost,  which 
provided  against  both  of  these  nuis- 
ances. The  building  was  small,  being 
about  eight  feet  square,  having  a  well- 
drained  cement  floor,  with  4-inch  ce- 
ment wall  extending  about  12  inches 
high  from  the  ground.  Upon  this  ce- 
ment wall  had  been  placed  a  4-inch 
sill,  bolted  onto  the  foundation,  with 
bolts  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  con- 
crete before  it  was  set.  The  walls 
for  the  building  were  made  of  surfaced 
1  by  12-in.  pine  boards,  having  bat- 
tens nailed  over  the  cracks.  Two  win- 
dows were  cut  in  the  sides,  and  an 
•opening  left  for  the  door.  The  roof 
•was  ventilated  with  two  small  open- 
ings, screened  with  galvanized  screen 
to  keep  out  the  flies. 

One  of  the  windows  had  a  south 
■exposure  and  a  shelf  had  been  ex- 
tended from  the  sill,  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.  Galvanized  screen 
was  tacked  around  this  shelf  and  ex- 
tended up  to  the  wall  of  the  building, 
making  in  this  way  a  screened  enclos- 
ure, where  the  utensils  could  be  giv- 
en a  sun  bath  each  day,  without  fear 
of  being  contaminated  with  flies.  A 
small  opening  was  also  left  in  the 
outside  wall  which  allowed  the  milk- 
ers to  pour  their  milk  from  the  out- 
side of  the  building  without  opening 
the  door  each  time  that  a  bucket  had 
to  be  emptied. 

On  the  inside  of  the  building  a  trow- 
el had  been  used  to  make  a  smooth 
surface  on  the  concrete  floor  and  wall, 
the  main  reason  for  having  built  the 
concrete  wall  up  to  a  height  of  12 
inches  being  to  more  easily  keep  the 
walls  from  getting  slopped  up  with 
water  when  cleaning  the  floor. 

A  vat  inside  of  the  building,  placed 
a  little  higher  than  the  separator,  held 
the  milk,  until  the  separation  was 


started,  the  bowl  of  the  separator  be- 
ing located  almost  directly  under- 
neath. 

From  the  separator  the  cream  was 
run  over  a  water-cooled  cooler,  this 
appliance  having  been  purchased  at 
a  very  moderate  cost  and  being  capa- 
ble of  cooling  the  milk  down  several 
degrees,  in  fact  almost  as  low  as  the 
water  itself,  which  was  in  this  case 
freshly  pumped  well  water  and  there- 
fore cooler  than  if  it  had  been  stand- 
ing in  a  tank  all  day. 

As  soon  as  the  separating  is  done 
the  cans  of  cream  are  immediately 
wrapped  in  burlap  sacks,  made  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose  out  of  grain 
sacks,  and  then  wet  with  water.  By 
setting  the  cans  in  the  milkhouse,  out 
of  the  sun,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
cream  sweet  in  the  warmest  summer 
weather.  A  little  figuring  will  show 
that  all  of  the  equipment  necessary 
for  this  arrangement  is  remarkably 
small  and  well  within  the  reach  of 
all  dairymen. 

Another  thing  which  is  being  more 
carefully  supervised  by  the  cream 
buyers  and  by  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau is  the  better  sterilization  of  dairy 
utensils,  and  while  it  is  true  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  may 
be  spent  on  heating  appliances  and 
the  like,  it  is  not  entirely  necessary 
that  such  expense  be  gone  to,  if  the 
dairyman  will  use  a  little  ingenuity. 

A  way  of  overcoming  a  heavy  ex- 
pense in  heating  apparatus  is  being 
given  out  by  C.  A.  Starkweather  to 
dairymen  whose  ranches  he  visits  in 
his  inspection  work  for  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  and  one  which  is  both  prac- 
tical and  economical. 

For  the  heating  of  water  by  his 
method  he  recommends  the  use  of  a 
two-burner  coal-oil  stove,  which  is  both 
safe  and  convenient  and  does  not  take 
up  much  room  in  the  milkhouse. 

For  a  sterilization  vat,  a  galvanized 
tank  is  used.  This  may  be  purchased 
at  any  hardware  store  and  should  be 
made  either  18  or  20  inches  high,  the 
width  and  length  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  stove.  It  may  be  made  of 
a  sufficient  size  to  extend  out  over 
the  sides  of  the  stove  or  the  exact  size 
of  the  stove,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. A  cover,  having  a  handle, 
should  be  made  to  fit  onto  the  top. 
On  the  inside  of  the  tank  the  tinner 
should  solder  small  brackets,  prefer- 
ably two  on  each  side  and  two  on  each 
end  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the.  tank. 

A  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  perfor- 
ated with  holes  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, should  be  fitted  into  the  inside 
of  the  vat  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  rest  on  the  brackets  before  men- 
tioned. Upon  this  the  utensils  may  be 
set  where  they  will  receive  a  good 
steaming. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tank  the  tin- 
ner should  place  a  faucet,  so  that  the 
water  may  be  drawn  out  at  any  time. 

With  this  vat  only  a  small  amount 
of  water  need  be  heated,  the  principle 
being  to  boil  the  water  and  allow  the 
steam  to  thoroughly  sterilize  every- 
thing inside  of  the  vat  by  allowing 
the  steam  to  go  up  through  the  holes 
in  the  shelf. 

The  expense  of  this  outfit  need  not 
exceed  $15  and  does  not  necessitate 
much  work  in  sterilization,  as  only  a 
few  minutes  is  required  in  heating  the 
water  to  the  boiling  point. 


CUT  YOUR  COST  OF  PRODUCING 

MILK 

One  of  our  customers  who  is  using  two 
20  x  40  silos  says : 

"By  siloing  my  first  and  last  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  I  cut  down  my  mill  feed  bills  over 
$4000.00  in  one  season,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  Ensilage  with  chopped  Alfalfa  Hay  in- 
creased the  milk  production  from  my  300 
cows  at  least  10%.  I  consider  the  Silos 
saved  their  original  cost  the  first  season." 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  a  DE  LAVAL  PRODUCT, 

made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  equipped  mills  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  every  essential  feature  are  built  to  suit 
California  climatic  conditions  and  to  produce  good  Ensilage. 

You  would  not  purchase  a  leaky  can  for  preserving  fruit.  Why 
take  chances  on  a  leaky  silo  when  you  can  buy  a  perfect  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silo? 

BUY  AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  NOW. 

Write  for  latest  circular  B  for  full  information. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND  ALPHA 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

101  Drumm  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


CHOICE    CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 


For  Prices  See  or  Write 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Caf. 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER. 

This  la  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi- 
official teats  to  date,  In  our  herd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  eanalder  what  It  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  la 

your  herd,  bred  In  lines  that  are  produc- 
ing these  results?  It  will  mean  Increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  1b 
the  herd.  He  will  produce  the  kind  ef 
stock  that  are  In  greatest  demand  at 
high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  aad 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY  are  essential  la 
the  choice  of  a  herd  bull.  These  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your 
Inquiries  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  A  SONS  CORPORATION. 
HoMtela-Frlealan  Cattle.      WomUui,  OaL 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.    BOTH  SEXES. 


THE  BROWNING  S^TOCK  FARM. 


W.  H.  Browning,  Prep. 


Woodland,  CaL 
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Hog  Lots  and  Healthy  Hogs. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies  we  are  offering 
for  sale  at  a  sacrifice 

5  REGISTERED  SERVICE  BULLS  and  4  REGISTERED 
BULL  CALVES 


Prices  on  Application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

Colony  Farm  Dairy 


Kelsey  Tubular  Cooler 


Guaranteed  for  25  Years. 

We  will  allow  you  a  10%  dis- 
count on  KELSEY  TUBULAR 
COOLERS  for  cash,  for  a  lim- 
ited time  only,  also  10  days  free 
trial. 

Write  us  for  SPECIAL  dis-  . 
count  on  all  dairy  supplies.  We* 
are  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

MILKING  MACHINES 

We  have  the  agency  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  successful 
Milking  Machine  on  the  market.  There  is  no  extra  charge  made 
for  installation.  Factory  experts  install  the  machines  complete, 
ready  for  use,  and  instruct  '  the  operators  in  the  use  and  care  of 
the  machines.  We  have  compiled  the  questions  that  are  fre- 
quently asked  about  milking  machines,  and  we  have  answered 
about  all  the  questions  that  can  be  asked,  in  a  booklet  that  will 
be  sent  you  on  request.  Get  our  prices  on  all  dairy  supplies,  and 
dairy  machinery. 

GUV  F\  KELSEY  CO., 

818  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
106  E.  8th  Street. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Byron  Jackson  Ironworks 

Stand*  mi  the  Head  ax  Bulldem  of 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the  market 
and  the  simplest  in  construction;  saves  you  money,  time 
and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider  this  of  some  con- 
sequence and  worth  while.  Write  for  information  and 
new  bulletin  showing  new  construction.  We  can  furnish 
this  pump  direct  connected  to  motor  or  for  belt  drive. 
Which  will  you  have? 


The  IIYKO.X  JACKSON  IRON  WOKKS  are 
the  oldeHt  and  InrgeHt  bulldem  of  Centrifugal 
and    Turbine    I'linipn    on    the    Paelflc  Coaat. 

Our  Jackson  Catalog  No.  47-C  is  free.    Send  for  one. 


If     Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Deep  wen      357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine  Pump 


I. on  Angelex:  \.  I. on  Angeles  St. 

Works:  Weal  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MODESTO  KING 
1st  prize  aged  boar  at 
1913  State  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
Into  good  hogs  this  fall 

Have  8!?  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred  gilts, 
also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing  at  State 
Fair  In  September.  Hogs  are  scarce.  Order  now 
for  fall  delivery. 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM, 

JNO.  J.  DAGGS,  Prop.,  Modeato. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.] 

Experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  a  herd  of  hogs 
healthy  is  to  provide  clean  and  sani- 
tary watering  troughs  and  wallows, 
and  to  furnish  shade  in  some  form. 

Among  those  who  have  found  both 
of  these  factors  essential  is  John 
Daggs,  of  Modesto,  who  devotes  all 
of  his  time  to  the  raising  of  pure-bred 
Du  roc- Jersey  swine. 

In  providing  his  herd  with  such 
quarters,  very  little  expense  has  been 
necessary,  as  Mr.  Daggs  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  surroundings,  and  as 
a  consequence  his  herd  is  healthy  at 
all  times.  In  fact,  he  informed  us 
that  he  has  never  had  any  sickness 
or  disease  in  his  herd  in  the  four 
years  he  has  been  a  breeder. 

That  part  of  the  ranch  which  is 
used  for  hog  quarters  is  a  part  of 
an  old  racetrack,  the  buildings  which 
were  formerly  used  for  stalls  now  be- 
ing used  to  advantage  for  farrowing 
houses,  while  the  shed  roof  in  front 
of  the  stalls  is  fenced  off  into  sec- 
tions, making  shady  and  roomy  pens 
for  the  sows  and  pigs.  These  stalls 
are  also  used  to  advantage  as  quarters 
for  the  older  sows  and  young  boars, 
the  older  boars  being  provided  with 
separate  houses  some  distance  away. 

The  space  in  front  of  these  houses 
is  fenced  off  and  used  for  a  yard  pen 
in  the  daytime,  where  all  of  the  feed- 
ing is  done,  and  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  one  always  finds  the  herd 
comfortably  located  under  the  trees, 
which  afford  ample  protection  from 
the  hot  sun. 

In  the  past  only  dirt  wallows  have 
been  provided,  but  this  year  a  con- 
crete wallow  was  built  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  hogs  take  advantage  of  it, 
Mr.  Daggs  considers  that  his  money 
was  well  spent. 

The  wallow  is  20  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide,  and  12  inches  high.  The  two 
sides  and  one  end  are  made  perpen- 
dicular, and  are  about  six  inches  thick, 
the  other  end  sloping  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  affords 
an  easy  entrance.  A  faucet  at  one 
end  provides  fresh  water  when  need- 
ed, and  an  opening  could  be  easily 
made  at  the  bottom  to  drain  the  tank, 
as  being  shallow  it  is  not  difficult  to 
drain. 

The  advantage  of  this  wallow,  over 
many  seen,  is  that  both  the  old  and 
young  hogs  are  able  to  use  it,  and 
on  a  hot  day  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  see  the  tank  full  of  red  hogs  of 
all  sizes  and  ages.  In  order  that  no 
hogs  may  be  injured  by  falling  into 
the  tank  from  the  sides,  a  low  fence 
has  been  constructed  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  one  with  the  incline. 

Clean  drinking  water  is  also  pro- 
vided the  herd  by  having  a  trough 
near  the  wallow,  which  is  supplied 
with  fresh  water  from  the  tankhouse 
through  a  one-inch  pipe.  The  top  of 
this  trough  has  been  covered  with 
boards,  and  a  small  opening  made  near 
the  center.  This  allows  the  hogs  easy 
access  to  water,  but  does  not  give  an 
opportunity  of  wallowing  in  the 
trough,  as  is  so  often  seen  in  the 
average  hog  lot. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  most  of 
our  successful  breeders  have  spent  lit- 
tle or  no  money  in  providing  what 
might  be  called  strictly  modern  hog 
quarters,  yet  almost  invariably  we  do 
find  on  these  establishments  plenty 
of  shade,  clean  drinking  water,  and 


clean  wallows.  We  have  often  been 
told  by  these  breeders  that  the  death 
rate  among  hogs  from  cholera  and 
other  diseases  would  be  materialy  re- 
duced if  a  reasonable  amount  of  care 
was  exercised  in  keeping  the  quarters 
clean. 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  of 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 

MUCOUS  DISCHARGE  AND  COUGH. 

To  the  Editor:  Three-months-old 
calves  discharge  whitish  or  clear  mu- 
cous from  nose;  have  slight  cough; 
lose  strength  rapidly. — Mrs.  McF., 
Redding. 

Put  calves  in  closed  room  and  heat 
vapo-cresoline  so  they  will  have  to 
breathe  the  fumes.  Bathe  with  hydro- 
gen dioxide.  Separate  the  sick  from 
the  healthy  ones.  Give  daily  injections 
of  Archibald's  Leucocytic  Extract. 


THROAT  SWELLINGS. 
To  the  Editor:     Foxtail  in  throats 
of  two  cows.   One  swelled  considerably 
under  jaw  for  a  month. — O.  G.  M.,  Mo- 
desto. 

The  great  majority  of  so-called  fox- 
tails are  in  reality  tubercular  depos- 
its. I  would  advise  you  to  test  both 
cows  for  tuberculosis.  Cut  into  the 
enlargements  wide  and  deep.  You  can 
easily  stop  the  bleeding  by  packing  it 
tight  with  absorbent  cotton.  Scrape 
and  cleanse  with  Lysol  water,  table- 
spoonful  to  one  pint,  twice  daily. 


HORSES  EAT  LUMBER. 
To  the  Editor:  Horses  and  cattle 
eat  lumber.  What  is  lacking  in  their 
food?  They  are  fat.  In  their  pasture 
and  corral  is  a  box  of  salt  all  the  time. 
But  I  am  kept  busy  repairing  fences, 
stalls  and  mangers. — E.  G.  B.,  Mar- 
tinez. 

There  is  something  lacking  in  the 
food  which  nature  requires.  Change 
pasture  and  diet  and  put  lime  in  the 
drinking  water.  All  horses  are  given 
to  wood  gnawing. 


GROWTHS  ON  NECK. 
To  the  Editor:  Heifer  has  on  top 
of  neck,  one-third  of  the  way  from 
head  to  shoulders,  a  "bunch  of  gray- 
ish growths  from  size  of  pea  to  inch 
in  diameter.  They  seem  painful  un- 
der pressure. 

These  are  papillomata,  due  to  some 
local  irritant.  Snip  them  off  with  a 
sharp  pair  of  curved  scissors  after 
washing  with  lysol  water.  Apply  tinc- 
ture chloride  of  iron  once  daily  to  the 
spots. 


ENLARGED  THYROID  IN  SOW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  sow, 
about  ten  months  old,  that  got  what 
seems  to  be  a  lump  or  seed  about  the 
size  of  a  peach  pit  in  her  throat  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Since  then  she  does  not 
seem  able  to  eat.  She  gets  the  food 
to  her  throat  and  then  coughs  it  up. 
It  is  more  like  a  growth  now,  is  quite 
long  and  has  grown  fast  to  the  flesh. 
Could  it  be  cut  out?  I  would  like 
your  advice. — C.  A.  G.,  Ceres. 

This  is  an  enlarged  thyroid.  Paint 
it  with  iodine  once  daily  for  a  week. 


Late  rains  and  rust  have  injured 
grain  yields  around  Biggs.  Butte  coun- 
ty. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience. 

1S01-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  I.oa  Angelea. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

HRIKDGHS   AND   IMPORTERS  OF 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
H  New  HMtcmerx  Street, 
Saa  Fraaetee*. 
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LIVESTOCK  SPECIALIZATION 
ON  TWO  ACRES. 


(Continued  From  Page  97.) 

sometimes  he  bought  as  little  as  three 
tons,  and  sometimes  more,  according 
to  how  badly  the  other  fellow  needed 
cash,  but  always  he  preferred  to  buy 
hay  in  the  stack,  that  had  gone 
through  the  sweat;  for  such  hay  not 
only  made  better  feed,  but  according 
to  his  experience,  there  is  about  25 
per  cent  more  shrinkage  in  loose  hay 
out  of  the  field  than  from  stacked 
hay.  In  fact  he  says  that  he  will  pay 
$1.50  a  ton  more  for  stacked  hay  than 
for  hay  in  the  cock,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  shrinkage. 

This  year  hay  has  been  much  cheap- 
er, one  lot  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  wild  grasses,  having  been 
purchased  for  $4.50  a  ton.  This  lot, 
as  well  as  all  other  second-class  hay, 
is  stacked  outside  the  corrals  and  fed 
to  the  young  stock  and  dry  cows,  and 


War rani  ad  to  Give  Smtlmf motion. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumora. 
Cures  all  akin  disease!  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C  *rsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


m  PURE 

LFALFA  1 
I  MEAL 

"IARTY  BR0[ 


Made  from  absolutely  PURE  ALFALFA. 
3rd  and  4th  catting  only. 


BEST    FOR    POULTRY,    SWINE,  AND 
CATTLE. 


Write  us  for  prices  in  ton  and  carload 
lots. 


WHITTIER  OOBURN  CO.  t  F.  SOLt  Hf  BS| 


take  the  place  of  higher  priced  stuff. 

Good  hay  this  year  has  been  pur- 
chased at  $6  in  the  stack;  when  haul- 
ed home  and  put  into  the  barn,  it  is 
figured  to  cost  about  $7. 

While  hay  is  the  only  feed  used  in 
the  dairy,  it  would  be  entirely  feasible 
to  depend  upon  silage  also,  fcr  neigh- 
bors are  this  year  raising  corn  for 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  find  a 
market  so  near  home. 

For  hog  feed,  skim  milk  and  al- 
falfa are  the  main  feeds,  yet  these  are 
supplemented  by  buying  overripe  can- 
taloupes, watermelons,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  grapes  from  farmers,  late  in  the 
season,  at  prices  which  make  such 
feeds  highly  profitable,  as  a  hog  feed. 

Although  not  all  of  the  hay  is  pur- 
chased in  the  stack  or  cock,  a  large 
part  of  it  is,  and  most  of  it  is  pur- 
chased during  the  months  of  school 
vacation,  which  allows  the  two  boys 
an  opportunity  of  doing  most  of  the 
hauling.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  team  of  horses  and  the  mule  are 
maintained.  By  hiring  another  mule 
during  times  of  exceptional  activity 
in  the  hay,  two  wagons  can  be  worked 
and  in  this  way  the  hay  is  soon  put 
into  the  barn. 

At  other  times  of  the  year  when 
there  is  little  or  no  hauling  to  do, 
neighbors  willingly  pay  50  cents  a 
day  for  the  use  of  the  mule;  and  in 
this  way  Mr.  Mule  about  pays  for  his 
keep  the  balance  of  the  year. 

All  of  these  things  go  toward  mak- 
ing the  proposition  more  profit- 
able and  among  the  by-products  from 
which  additional  revenue  is  secured, 
is  the  disposal  of  the  manure  to  truck 
gardeners  and  farmers. 

The  price  on  this  product  varies, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $1.50  being  re- 
alized for  each  load,  while  at  other 
times  only  50  cents  a  load  is  received, 
but  Mr.  Gondring  says  that  he  could 
get  really  fancy  prices  for  it  if  he 
had  a  composing  pit,  where  the  best 
of  care  could  be  given  it;  good  fine 
manure  finds  a  ready  sale  at  a  good 
figure,  for  fertilizing  lawns,  in  Mo- 
desto, a  few  miles  away. 

Except  for  the  short  time  in  sum- 
mer when  the  hay  is  being  purchased 
and  stored,  the  daily  work  here  is  a 
snap,  according  to  the  boys,  who  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  stock  and  upon 
whom  Mr.  Gondring  says  will  depend 
the  burden  of  some  day  turning  the 
ranch  into  a  pure  bred  establishment. 

As  we  see  it,  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful about  Mr.  Gondring  or  his  work 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  our  alfalfa  and 
other  forage  crops  are  worth  more,  if 
fed  to  livestock,  than  the  average  farm- 
er who  sells  to  the  market  buyer  re- 
ceives for  them;  also  that  the  alfalfa 
farmer  of  California  must  raise  more 
and  better  livestock  if  he  intends  to 
receive  the  highest  possible  returns 
for  his  investments. 


ROCK  PILES  FOR  THE  UN- 
RULY. 


■  To  the  Editor:  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  I  read  the  comments  on  "A  Main- 
tenance Camp  for  Unemployed"  print- 
ed in  your  last  issue. 

I  have  long  since  been  a  believer  in 
the  "rock  pile"  in  the  large  cities  when 
properly  used,  and  wherever  it  is  used, 
the  tramps  and  beggars  are  few.  Not 
because  there  were  no  poor  people  or 
that  work  could  not  be  found;  but 
because  those  who  would  rather  beg 
and  tramp  than  work  kept  clear  of  that 
city.  It  also  resulted  in  fewer  officers 
for  the  tax  payers  to  support  and  less 


BLACK  HAWK 

STOCK  RANCH 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Bnrlingame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Sheep 

We  offer  for  sale  in  ear  lots,  or  in  less  numbers  to  suit  pur- 
chasers, from  our  flocks  near  Firebaugh,  Fresno  county. 

Rams  and  Ewes 

of  this  breed,  of  all  ages  including  lambs  of  last  Spring.  PRICES 
VERY  REASONABLE.  Address 

MILLER  &OLUX 

San  Francisco  or  Firebaugh. 


of  the  poor  and  work-a-day  people  that 
were  out  of  employment.  Neither  were 
these  poor  on  the  rock  pile,  as  they 
were  not  classed  as  vagrants. 

This  system  can  be  and  is  often 
abused,  but  abuse  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 

Now  why  can  not  a  State,  county,  or 
district  employ  such  means  to  dispense 
with  the  unruly?  Then,  those  who 
wish  to  keep  employed  would  find  work 
easier  to  get  and  some  suitable  arrang- 
ment  could  be  made  to  keep  them  in 
the  country,  where  they  are  needed. 

Personally  I  would  like  to  see  this 
argued  in  your  columns,  I  think  it  is 
a  solution  for  some  of  the  trouble. 

C.  It.  Davis. 

Tonopah,  Nev. 


PURE-BRED  SALES. 


The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported since  our  last  issue  contain- 
ing this  column: 

Berkshire  Swine. 

Whittier  State  School,  Whittier, 
sold  to  J.  H.  Bonnell,  Los  Angeles,  14 
gilts  and  1  boar;  to  Russell  brothers, 
Ventura,  5  pigs;  to  E.  R.  Maier,  Los 
Angeles,  1  boar;  to  E.  R.  Wredan,  Los 
Angeles,  1  boar  pig;  to  John  Scott, 
Dinuba,  1  boar;  to  D.  McGrath  Estate 
Co.,  Ventura,  1  boar  pig,  3  gilts,  12 
pigs. 

A.  H.  Brinton,  Woodland,  sold  to 
Baird  brothers,  Woodland,  1  boar  pig; 
to  George  Merritt,  Woodland,  1  boar 
pig;  to  L.  A.  Miller,  Newman,  1  boar 
pig;  to  O.  A.  Singleton,  Yolo,  1  boar 
pig. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  sold  to  F. 
T.  Knewing,  San  Francisco,  10  sow 
pigs;  Jerry  Buckley,  Cottonwood,  4 
sow  pigs,  1  boar  pig;  J.  L.  Bernard, 
Sonoma,  young  boar;  E.  R.  Upton, 
Lompoc,  young  boar;  W.  H.  Carpenter, 
Oakley,  bred  sow;  J.  W.  Thompson, 
Willows,  pair  young  pigs;  B.  E.  Bur- 
ger, Placerville,  3  young  pigs;  Kirk- 
land  &  Ellis,  Holtville,  service  boar; 
Leo  Lynch,  Danville,  bred  sow;  I. 
Freeman,  Kerman,  2  bred  sows,  2  bred 
gilts,  1  service  boar,  6  sow  pigs;  John 
Schwartz,  Brawley,  service  boar;  John 
McGill,  Enterprise,  young  boar;  H.  L. 
Shannon,  Turlock,  service  boar;  Mrs. 
Lillian  Drake,  Alturas,  service  boar; 
J.  V.  McCrae,  Berry  Creek,  service 
boar;  G.  E.  Barton,  Shingle,  service 
boar;  H.  Witts,  Turlock,  service  boar; 


The  Record  of 

The  Hinman  Milker 

In  1900,  Ita  first  year,  sold  200 
In  1010,  Ita  second  year,  sold  300 
In  1011,  Ita  third  year,  aold  865 
In  1912,  Its  fourth  year,  aold  900 
In  1013,  Ita  fifth  year,  aold  2400 
IN  MARCH  1014,  SOLD  OVER  1000 


Tbere'a  a  reaaon. 


Now  In  uae  In  19  counties  of 
California 


WRITE  THE  AGENTS 

C.  F.  DANIEllS  &  SON 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkahlrea  are  now 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
boars  and  can  offer  yon  almoat  any 
breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  ours,  but  you  will  not  *r*  ^ti- 
ter ones. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


Df   1  n  AT  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

111    AliH     ,,y  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
UjyAVJi    priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western    atockmon,    because  they 
w  proteot  where  other  vaccines  /ail. 

1.  M    »     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
P  I   ■      10-doso  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
1  A  I  4      »V    50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  1.50 
Discounts:    250  doses.  10  p.  ct. ;  500  doses.  20  p.  ot 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 
Kvery  package  dated,  unused  pills  exchangeable  for 
fresh  after  date-  on  package.  Do  not  use  old  vaccine  (our! 
or  any  other),  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
Send  check  or  M.  O..  wo  pay  charges  and  ship  promptly. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 


C.  L.  Hargrave,  Mendocino  City,  5 
sow  pigs,  1  boar  pig;  W.  P.  Hipes, 
Macdoel,  3  pigs;  T.  C.  Thomas,  Grasa 
Valley,  3  pigs. 
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Elimination  at  1914  Fairs. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press.] 

All  through  the  country  one  finds 
breeders  busy  selecting  their  best  in- 
dividuals for  the  coming  fair  season, 
which  will  be  the  last  one  before  the 
big  show  in  1915. 

In  reality  this  year's  fairs  will  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  try-out  for  the 
big  show  next  year;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, it  now  appears  that  there  will  be 
a  larger  representation  of  all  breeds 
in  attendance  than  has  been  customary 
in  the  past. 

We  are  informed  that  the  draft  horse 
classes  this  year  will  far  exceed,  both 
in  quality  and  size,  those  of  last  year; 
also  that  the  Shorthorn  men  are  to 
turn  out  in  large  numbers.  From  last 
year's  shows,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Shorthorn  men  were  in  need  of  more 
representation,  and  reports  from  the 
different  breeders  indicate  that  the 
boys  who  do  the  fitting  on  beef  cattle 
this  year  will  have  plenty  of  competi- 
tion. Not  only  does  this  hold  true 
with  the  Shorthorns,  for  the  Hereford 
boys  are  exerting  every  effort  in  put- 
ting the  white  faces  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  classes  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  last  year's  grand  exhibition 
will  be  surpassed,  as  breeders  of  this 
class  of  stock  are  rapidly  growing  in 
numbers  all  over  the  State.  As  our 
breeders  are  beginning  to  have  a  bet- 
ter selection,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  quality  of  this  division 
should  surpass  anything  before  ex- 
hibited. 

What  is  true  of  the  dairy  breeds  also 
holds  true  with  the  swine  men;  and  it 
now  seems  probable  that  even  last 
year's  large  showing  of  hogs  will  be 
far  outstripped,  as  swine  breeders  have 
far  more  interest  in  the  stock  show, 
than  ever  before. 

What  the  sheep  men  will  do  this 
year  is  still  problematic,  not  because 
wo  do  not  have  some  of  the  finest  flocks 
in  the  country,  but  because  the  demand 
for  breeding  sheep  has  been  so  heavy 
this  year  that  many  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  spend  the  money  for  fit- 
ting and  showing. 

However,  the  sheep  men  will  be 
there  in  larger  numbers  than  last;  and 
more  breeds  will  be  shown. 

While  there  will  be  a  number  of  dis- 
trict fairs,  all  of  which  will  be  better 
organized  than  many  of  them  were  last 
year,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  State 
Fair  will  bring  out  the  big  attendance 
of  both  breeders  and  visitors. 

Whatever  the  1915  show  brings  out 
in  the  way  of  high  class  livestock  from 
this  State,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
this  year's  fair  at  Sacramento  will  be 
a  big  factor  in  that  quality. 


IMPROVED  COW  TESTING 
RULES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

One  of  the  few  objectionable  factors 
that  have  come  up  in  the  co-operative 
cow  testing  work  has  been  the  systems 
used  in  collecting  the  salary  of  the 
tester,  and  other  running  expenses  of 
the  associations. 

The  agreements  of  most  associations 
are  to  the  effect  that  each  member  will 
pay  a  stated  sum  per  year  for  the  test- 
ing of  each  cow.  Theoretically  this  is 
the  logical  way  to  make  the  rates,  as 
each  man  would  be  suppose  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  his  testing,  whether 
he  had  a  large  herd  or  a  small  one. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  usually 


found  that  the  tester  is  compelled  to 
test  several  small  herds  in  the  associ- 
ation, which  are  not  sufficiently  large 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  testing.  For 
instance,  a  herd  of  20  cows  is  entered 
at  $1.50  a  head  a  year,  making  a  total 
for  the  year  of  $30.  For  this  amount 
the  tester  is  compelled  to  spend  12 
days  of  his  time  during  the  year.  As 
it  costs  the  association  $3  a  day  for 
this  man's  time  and  other  small  ex- 
penses, the  association  has  lost  $6  on 
the  20-cow  herd. 

The  Tulare  Cow  Testing  Association 
has  overcome  this  condition  by  refus- 
ing to  test  small  herds,  unless  several 
of  them  are  located  close  to  another. 
This  enables  all  of  them  to  be  tested 
in  one  day.  By  this  method,  the  as- 
sociation comes  out  even,  the  only  ob- 
jection being  that  some  of  the  owners 
are  compelled  to  take  their  own  sam- 
ples and  do  their  own  weighing. 

After  two  years  operation,  members 
of  the  Stanislaus  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  have  found  a  way  of  over- 
coming this  objection  which  they  be- 
lieve will  allow  the  smaller  owner  an 
equal  chance  with  the  larger  owner  to 
have  his  testing  done  and  still  allow 
the  association  to  come  out  even. 

This  is  being  done  by  having  a  slid- 
ing scale  which  is:  for  herds  of  25 
cows  or  under,  a  fixed  charge  of  $3  per 
50  cows,  a  charge  of  $1.50  per  cow  per 
year  is  made;  for  herds  having  50  to 
75  cows,  a  charge  is  made  of  $1.25  per 
cow  per  year.  As  it  sometimes  happens 
that  an  owner  will  want  to  enter  more 
cows  than  he  contracts  for  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  a  provision  is 
made  that  allows  him  to  enter  more 
than  his  contracted  number  by  paying 
a  flat  rate  of  15  cents  a  month  for  all 
such  stock. 

We  were  told  by  the  president,  Wal- 
ter Bowen  of  Modesto,  that  so  far  the 
new  plan  has  met  with  much  favor,  as 
it  gives  both  the  large  and  small  own- 
er equal  opportunities. 


HINDU  OR  SACRED  CATTLE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  running  a  dairy 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  buying  a 
full  blood  Hindu  cow  and  a  three- 
quarters  Hindu  bull.  What  is  the  rep- 
utation of  the  breed  as  a  dairy  stock? 
Do  you  know  of  others  of  this  breed 
and  what? — C.  D.  P.,  Oakdale. 

[The  Hindu  cattle  are  also  some- 
times called  "sacred  cattle  of  India"; 
and  are  familiar  sights  at  most  cir- 
cuses. They  are  smaller  and  more  slen- 
der than  our  cattle  and  their  more 
suitable  conformation  and  gentle  dis- 
position fit  them  so  excellently  for  the 
road  that  they  are  freely  used  for  pur- 
poses of  travel  in  their  own  country. 
Ranging  from  a  clear  white  to  a  dirty 
cream  color  and  having  curious  humps, 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from  our 
cattle. 

They  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
as  a  cross  on  beef  cattle  in  Texas,  for 
the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  cattle 
tick,  but  we  have  no  record  of  their 
having  been  used  for  dairy  purposes. 
We  believe  that  you  will  do  better  in 
purchasing  a  registered  bull  of  some 
of  the  well  known  dairy  breeds.  So  far 
as  we  know  there  are  no  other  Hindu 
cattle  in  this  State. — Editor.] 


pth^PEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO-^SSv 

patents:  -li 

"'Oil  Crocker  BIdj;..  S.  F. 
Circular  containing  101  mechanical 
naev.ments  mailed  free. 


Cream  Separator 
Manufacturers  Say 

that  two-thirds  of  all  complaints 
about  cream  separators  are  due  to  faulty 
lubrication.  That  is  because  the  close- 
fitting,  fast-running  mechanism  of  the 
separator  demands  a  special  oil — and 
most  people  use  "just  any  old  oil." 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators 
and  we  know  that  it  is  "right"  because 
our  lubrication  experts  have  made  a 
study  of  separator  construction  and  ex- 
actly adapted  the  oil  to  the  requirements. 
It  is  just  the  right  body.  It  doesn't 
"gum."    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 


"Hlllcreat  Lad" — Flrat  Prime  Ram  at 
State  Fair,  1911. 


Short  =  Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewe* 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two  flrsU,  five 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
— Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,  IDAHO — Eleven    firsts    and  second., 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion 
ewe  first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  GaL 


Don  Adonis  of  Linda  Vista. 


BERKSHIRES— GUERNSEYS 

Our  BERKSHIRES  are  the  finest  in 
the  State.  At  the  last  State  Fair  we 
entered  In  fourteen  classes  and  won 
ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
GUERNSEYS— we  offer  for  sale  bull 
calves  of  A.  R.  breeding  on  both 
sides.  Some  by  Don  Adonis  of  Linda 
Vista,  whose  dam,  two  grand  dams, 
and  two  great  grand  dams  have  an 
average  record  of  714  pounds  but- 
ter-fat In  one  year. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARM, 

A  B.  HUMPHRY,  Owner, 
May  ben's,  (al. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


The  date  for  holding  the  conventions 
of  the  California  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion and  the  California  Creamery  Op- 
erator's conventions  have  been  definite- 
ly fixed  for  October  14  and  15,  at  Mo- 
desto. 


The  Yolo  county  farm  bureau  has 
just  issued  a  farm  bulletin  on  hog 
cholera,  which  they  are  sending  out 
to  members  of  the  bureau  and  others 
who  write  in  for  them.  This,  with  one 
on  grasshoppers,  is  the  first  bulletin 
to  be  issued  in  that  county  by  the 
bureau. 


The  Alpine  Evaporated  Cream  Com- 
pany has  recently  purchased  six  addi- 
tional acres  near  Gonzales,  Monterey 
county,  upon  which  they  will  erect  ad- 
ditional buildings  for  their  increasing 
business. 

What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
shipments  of  cattle  from  Chico  this 
year  was  eight  carloads  that  was  con- 
signed to  Oakland  last  week. 


Instead  of  holding  a  consignment 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  livestock,  at  Han- 
ford,  during  October,  as  was  origin- 
ally planned,  the  promoters  are  now 
figuring  on  holding  a  sale  composed 
entirely  of  registered  Holsteins.  Re- 
ports from  that  place  state  that  breed- 
ers from  all  over  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  will  consign  stock. 

A  dispatch  from  Winnemucca,  states 
that  sheep  raising  stands  next  to  cat- 
tle production  as  a  State  industry  in 
Nevada.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  sheep  in 
the  State,  that  there  are  about  550,000 
slaughtered  or  shipped  from  the  State 
yearly,  and  that  the  wool  produced  in 
the  State  will  average  11,500,000 
pounds  annually. 


According  to  reports  from  Yolo  coun- 
ty, Dr.  C.  M.  Fariss,  of  Sacramento, 
will  improve  his  farm  in  that  county 
by  erecting  the  most  modern  kind  of 
dairy  buildings,  and  also  installing 
on  the  ranch,  herds  of  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  cattle  from  Wisconsin.  Hugh 
D.  Cameron,  formerly  tester  for  the 
Yolo  county  cow  testing  association, 
has  been  employed  as  superintendent. 

Campaigns  against  hog  cholera  are 
being  conducted  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  both  by  the  government 
and  state  agricultural  institutions.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  annual  loss  through 
this  disease  is  enormous  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  that  before  our 
pork  production  can  be  materially  in- 
creased, farmers  will  be  compelled  to 
eradicate  the  disease  in  their  herds. 


Collins  Brothers  of  San  Leandro  are 
adding  to  their  herd  of  grades  on  their 
ranch  near  that  town,  and  state  that 
they  expect  to  sell  inspected  milk  from 
now  on.  A  trade  has  been  worked  up 
among  the  hospitals  of  San  Francisco 
which  will  about  consume  all  of  their 
product.  Mr.  Collins  informs  us  that 
he  is  having  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  tuberculin-tested  cows  for 
their  herd. 


A  carload  of  horses  and  a  carload  of 
hogs  were  shipped  from  Tulare  to  Los 
Angeles  last  week. 


Work  is  progressing  on  the  cattle, 
horse  and  hog  building  at  the  grounds 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and 
the  work  on  the  poultry  building  is 
just  being  started.  The  heads  of  the 
live  stock  department  state  that  they 
are  very  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings  and  believe  they 
will  rank  well  up  in  front  with  the 
other  exposition  buildings. 


C.  F.  Daniels  of  Modesto  reports 
that  there  are  now  10  Hinman  milking 
machine  outfits  in  operation  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  and  that  he  is  finding 
the  demand  in  all  localities  excep- 
tionally good.  He  is  planning  on  hav- 
ing a  working  demonstration  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  next  year. 


The  Brae  Bourne  ranch  of  Santa 
Rosa  reports  that  they  have  recently 
sold  one  of  their  fine  Collie  dogs  to 
G.  E.  Covell  of  San  Francisco. 


According  to  reports  from  El  Centro, 
Imperial  county,  it  is  now  practically 
assured  that  the  Hemphill  condensed 
milk  factory  will  be  erected  at  that 
place  by  January  1,  as  subscriptions 
for  stock  in  the  company  have  been 
coming  in  freely  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  further  obstacles  will  be  encoun- 
tered. 


Reports  from  all  cattle  raising  sec- 
tions are  to  the  effect  that  the  stock 
being  shipped  this  year  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  due  to  the  bountiful 
feed  which  has  grown  on  all  ranges 
this  year. 


Cows  sold  at  the  Alexander  auction 
sale,  near  Keyes,  Stanislaus  county, 
last  week,  averaged  $90  each  and  heif- 
ers $43  each.  Several  Duroc  Jersey 
sows  with  pigs  at  their  side  brought 
$65. 

All  kinds  of  meat  are  much  higher 
at  this  time  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year  in  Chicago,  and  meat  dealers  are 
predicting  unheard  of  prices  for  the 
future.  The  market  is  said  to  be  still 
advancing. 


Ed  Powers  of  Manteca,  San  Joaquin 
county,  reports  that  the  building  for 
the  new  creamery  at  that  place  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  shortly  after 
August  1. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  is  con 
structing  new  stock  corrals  at  Chico 
which  will  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
State,  according  to  officials  of  that 
company. 

C.  G.  McFarland,  owner  of  the  Wil 
lowwood  Jersey  farm  at  Tulare,  writes 
that  he  has  recently  sold  the  cow, 
Ideal's  Rose  of  St.  Lambert,  to  E.  M. 
Ward  of  Lancaster;  Rioter's  Willow- 
wood  Lad,  to  E.  E.  Ames  of  Tulare, 
and  a  young  bull  by  General  Grimm, 
to  L.  L.  Black  of  Tulare. 


freely  at  $6.  Swine  receipts  were  also 
light,  but  the  outlet  was  broad  and 
demand  was  urgent,  prices  rapidly 
climbing  from  $8.75  top,  the  first  of 
the  week,  to  $8.90  and  $9  at  the  close. 
Sheep  house  receipts  were  light  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  most  of  the 
offerings  being  from  western  Oregon 
points.  Prime  wethers  sold  at  $4.50 
to  $4.75,  prime  ewes  $3.85  to  $4, 
medium  ewes  $3.25  to  $3.75,  and  spring 
lambs  at  $5.50  to  $6. 


Live  Slock  Directory 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


SWINE. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Gish, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans 
pigs  easily  and  safely;  no  trouble; 
no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder.  "The 
Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Pork- 
age."    Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
— Large  and  medium  type.  As  rep- 
resented or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young,  Lodi,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows,  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and 
boars  from  registered  stock.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  Choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vato,  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


POLAND  -  CHINAS— Fifteen  head  11 
months  gilts,  open  or  bred,  of  pro- 
lific kind.  Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodi, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 
—  Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State. 
$30  p.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  Wll- 
liamsport,  Ohio. 


PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for 
sale;  ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover,   San  Jose,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M.  Henry, 
Farmington. 


DUROC-JERSEY   BOARS  —  Weanlings. 
Lindquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 

CHAS.    GOODMAN,    Breeder    of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  Cal. 

Ft  K<  J  1ST  ERR  D  O.   I.  C.  SWINE.     C.  B 
<"unn!n»itian\     Mills.  Pal 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  —  C.  A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


M.  H.  Whittaker  has  completed  a 
modern  dairy  barn  and  icing  plant 
near  Dixon,  and  will  stock  his  ranch 
with  dairy  cows  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  where  he  is  now  in  search  of 
cows. 


The  Eucalyptus  farm  near  Willows, 
Glenn  county,  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
300-cow  dairy.  There  are  300  acres  in 
the  ranch  which  are  to  be  planted  to 
alfalfa. 


There  was  a  good  demand  with  light 
receipts  of  cattle  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  last  week,  prices 
being  fully  25  cents  higher  on  all 
grades.  The  top  on  steers  was  $7.25 
to   $7.30,   cows   and   heifers  moving 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEIN BULLS,  from  one  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Herd  headed  by  Hartog 
Pontiac  48823-Rowena  Maid  Mutual 
46304.  Address  Superintendent  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  Whittier,  CaL 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa, 
CaL 

LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Fisk,  Davis,  Cal. 

ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD — Offers  young 
stock  from  best  type  and  producing 
strains.  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford,  Cal. 
References:  Farmers  &  Merchants' 
National  Bank. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  Cal. — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sa!«L 
Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.   


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holstein  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steins. Pontiac  bull  calves.  M 
Holdridge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868. 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rios,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Reg- 
istered Jerseys.  C.  G.  McFarland, 
Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively. 
Tuberculin  tested.  Linwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott,  Moorland 
Farm,  Milpitas,  Cal. 

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.   

REG.  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
stein cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3.  Box 
58,  Visalia,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN CATTLE.  McAlister  &  Son, 
Chino,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale; 
ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barngrover, 
San  Jose,  Cal.  ' 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  CaL — 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 

COPA  DE  ORO  FARM  Pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cattle.    Los  Banos,  Cal.  

J  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  CaL — Reg- 
istered Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MULES,  broke 
or  unbroke.  Mt.  Diablo  Park.  Phone 
Danville  121,  or  Kearny  3670,  San 
Francisco.  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  Of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Paicines,  CaL 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa.-  Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal. 


HEREFORDS  —  Gay    Lad     6th  heads 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboull- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  CaL  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 
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Hot  Weather  Poultry  Notes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

It  does  look  as  if  our  head  lines 
might  vary  just  a  little  by  way  of  di- 
version, but  the  many  calls  for  help 
that  are  coming  in  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple need  to  be  cautioned.  It  is  better 
to  be  safe  than  sorry;  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  where  people  are  sorry  it 
is  due  to  some  little  neglect  that  might 
have  been  attended  to  in  a  half  hour 
or  so.  Poultry  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
need  plenty  of  shade  these  hot  days, 
plenty  of  good  clean  cool  drinking  wa- 
ter and  plenty  of  green  succulent  food. 
The  grain  feeding  is  a  secondary  mat- 
ter when  the  weather  is  hot,  because 
the  chickens  are  like  ourselves,  the  ap- 
petite is  partially  nil  during  the  day. 

Early  feeding  in  the  morning  is  the 
best,  then  they  rest  during  the  heat, 
provided  they  have  shelter;  and  turn 
out  again  towards  evening  to  feed  and 
fill  up  ready  for  night. 

Spoiled  Food  Dangerous. — Be  care- 
ful about  leaving  feed  around  to  spoil, 
or  burying  dead  chickens  in  shallow 
graves.  Many  a  case  of  limberneck 
comes  from  eating  the  maggots  from 
dead  carcasses.  Fresh  meat  is  not  a 
very  safe  proposition  now;  and  beef 
scrap  will  stand  inspection.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  the  boy  who  does  my 
work  came  to  ask  me  to  look  at  an  old 
male  bird  which  was  acting  queer. 
His  head  was  wobbly  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  drunk,  so  I  asked  what  he  had 
been  feeding  him?  He  answered, 
"nothing,"  but  that  did  not  satisfy  me, 
I  said  what  did  you  feed  him  yester- 
day, did  he  have  some  of  that  green 
bone.  Yes,  the  bird  had  been  fed 
green  bone  that  I  had  warned  him 
not  to  feed  without  scalding,  but  he 
thought  that  would  not  hurt  to  feed 
it  to  big  fellows  like  that. 

I  took  the  bird  in  and  gave  him  a 
good  ounce  of  olive  oil,  then  put  him 
under  a  tree  in  the  shade,  laid  him 
down  with  his  neck  stretched  out; 
and  in  about  one  hour  took  a  washdish 
full  of  good  warm  water  out  and  stood 
the  bird  in  it  up  to  his  hocks.  That 
with  the  oil,  made  a  cure.  But  if  that 
bird  had  been  allowed  to  go  another 
day  he  would  have  been  a  dead  one. 
And  it  is  these  little  things  that  cause 
all  the  worry  in  summer  when  the 
poultryman  ought  to  be  resting  from 
his  labors.  Don't  feed  meat  that  is  not 
sweet  to  any  kind  of  poultry  because 
it  is  not  safe. 

In  California  we  are  not  troubled 
much  with  mouldy  food  in  summer; 
but  sometimes  we  buy  grain,  and  pay 
a  big  price  for  it  too,  that  is  more  or 
less  smutty  and  mouldy.  It  is  not  wise 
to  buy  any  grain  that  does  not  look 
bright  and  clean.  Just  now  the  new 
barley  is  coming  in  and  it  is  good 
cheap  wholesome  feed.  It  pays  to  use 
the  grain  we  can  get  cheapest,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  new  grain,  for  then 
we  know  it  is  clean  and  free  from 
mould  and  smut. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. — Milk,  while 
worth  its  weight  many  times  over  to 
a  poultryman,  is  also  a  source  of  dan- 
ger if  not  fed  right.  When  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  sun,  bacteria  form  very 
rapidly;  and  if  the  drinking  vessels 
are  not  kept  strictly  clean,  the  milk 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  There 
is  not  anything  that  will  smell  worse 
than  a  dirty  milk  vessel;  and  if  the 
chickens  tip  it  over  and  tramp  in  it, 
there  is  no  better  source  of  disease.  It 
is  safer  to  put  it  on  the  stove  and  clab- 


ber it  a  little,  use  a  good  lump  of  sal 
soda  in  the  water  you  wash  the  drink- 
ing vessels  in,  and  throw  fresh  earth 
and  a  sprinkling  of  lime  over  the  slop 
made  by  any  spilled  milk. 

Also  don't  forget  to  give  chickens 
that  are  being  fed  much  milk,  a  little 
wood  ashes  in  the  mash  feed  once  a 
week.  This  prevents  worms;  and  as 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  cure  it  pays  to  prevent. 

Garlic  for  Chickens—  Garlic  is  od- 
orous, yes  and  that  very  quality  makes 
it  a  good  thing  to  give  to  little  chicks; 
it  creates  a  good  appetite  so  that 
chicks  will  eat  better.  I  don't  believe  a 
chicken  that  is  fed  garlic  regularly, 
say  once  a  week,  will  ever  take  roup. 
Roup  is  due  to  a  germ,  and  germs  fight 
shy  of  garlic,  they  don't  like  its  odor. 
This  is  the  season  for  waste  vegetables, 
utilize  them  for  the  chickens.  If  you 
don't  want  to  cook  them  indoors,  im- 
provise a  camp  fire  as  I  do  with  a  few 
stray  bricks,  and  put  your  kettle  of 
vegetables  over  the  fire  made  inside  the 
bricks.  Any  old  rubbish  will  boil  a 
kettle  on  a  hot  day;  mash  the  vege- 
tables when  done.  Add  a  little  salt 
and  a  little  mill  feed,  not  a  great  deal, 
but  just  enough  to  fool  the  chickens, 
and  they  make  a  good  meal  of  it.  It 
saves  money  that  would  go  for  grain, 
and  is  better. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  chickens  from  brood- 
ing. R.  I.  R.  chickens  want  to  sit 
again  after  just  raising  a  brood  of 
chickens. — Supbscriber. 

[No,  not  with  that  particular  stock. 
R.  I.  Reds  are  very  persistent,  and  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  break  them 
up  every  time  they  get  broody.  There 
are  different  methods  of  doing  this, 
and  the  best  I  know  of  is  to  make  a 
partition  in  the  yard  where  the  hens 
belong,  set  a  can  of  water  in  and  just 
let  them  alone.  Give  no  feed,  but  feed 
the  rest  of  the  flock  in  plain  sight  of 
the  broody  ones  and  they  soon  get  tired 
of  being  left  out. 

Broodiness  can  be  bred  out  of  chick- 
ens to  a  certain  extent,  but  among  the 
large  breeds  it  can't  be  entirely  killed 
out  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  way  to  breed  it  out  of  a  flock  is 
to  hatch  only  the  eggs  laid  soon  after 
the  hen  has  been  broody.  It  is  the 
first  eggs  after  she  has  been  broody, 
and  the  last  few  before  she  gets  broody 
again  that  hatch  chicks  which  make 
the  most  persistent  sitters. 

A  few  drops  of  aconite  in  the  drink- 
ing water  helps  to  cool  the  fever:  for 
broodiness  is  a  fever  and  a  broody  hen 
is  no  more  fit  to  eat  than  is  a  pig  about 
to  have  young  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

True  both  things  are  done,  some- 
times through  ignorance  and  some- 
times through  greed,  but  both  are 
wrong.  Some  time  in  the  history  of 
humanity  we  shall  learn  these  things 
and  change  them,  until  we  do  we  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can  individually  to 
help  spread  the  light.] 


the  world  do  move. 
I  remember  a  time  when  the  world 
was  greatly  agitated  about  that  con- 
necting link  of  Darwin's,  and  whether 
man  had  formerly  grown  caudal  ap- 
pendages or  not.  And  while  we  are 
or  may  be  still  in  doubt  about  the  tails, 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  about 
the  advance  guard  of  one  class  of  men 
usually  called  "nervy"  having  an  extra 
large  growth  of  "galls." 


Quoting  from  a  letter  one  of  these 
"gaily"  men  has  written  to  the  Editor 
of  "Poultry  Culture"  I  will  leave  read- 
ers to  judge:' 

"I  am  prepared  to  write  a  letter,  or 
article,  that  will  be  read  by  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  and  that 
will  add  millions  of  dollars  in  profit 
to  the  poultry  industry.  I  will  tell 
how  I  determine  the  sex  of  chickens 
before  the  hens  have  even  laid  the 
eggs.   The  article  will  be  the  most  val- 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 

year,  2%c  per  word. 


BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS  — White  Rock, 
Black  Minorca,  White,  Brown  and 
Bun*  Leghorns.  All  high-class  stock 
Send  for  booklet  of  prices.  Mahajc 
Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia showB.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  "or  sale.  Chaa.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  CaL 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supplj 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOB 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
lngs,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2  per  15: 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  (j.  Suits,  378  Bandlni  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  %6  pei 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B 
Tupper,  Ceres. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.) 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  It. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  oi 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup 
ply  Co.,  Dept.  25.  San  Francisco. 


RID  YOUR  CHICKENS  OF 
LICE  and  MITES 


I1Y  USING 


KILLAMITE 

25c— 50c— $1.00  Postpaid 

WEST  COAST 
SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

In  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  In 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

i  in  I  son  CO.,  Petalunia,  CaL 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 


For  bored  or  drilled 
wells  from  10  Inch  !■- 
■Ide  diameter  up;  and 
for  capacities  of  250 
gallons  per  minute  up 
to  3000  gallons  per 
minute.  Built  for  pump- 
ing from  any  depth  tm 
and  Including  250  feet. 
They  are  absolutely 
mater  balanced  and  are 
self  aligning.  More 
water  can  be  obtained 
from  such  wells  than 
with  auy  other  type. 
Built  In  belted  or  di- 
rect motor  driven  types. 
If  Interested,  write  for 
Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


(? 


ENGINES- PUMPS- MOTORS 

M  I  I.l.Elt  Hydraulic  Automatically  Bal- 
anced Enclosed  Runner.  RingOiling  Pum- 
ps are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  gas 
engine  drive. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  are  furnished  with 
Magneto  and  patent  Roller  Valve  Gear. 
Sizes  l'/4.2.4.6.8. 10. 15.20-h. p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

503  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM   PIPE  WOBKS, 
10O  Eleventh  St*  ->iiii  Francisco. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything you  need   for  stock  and 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  A  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 
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uable  contribution  to  poultry  litera- 
ture of  modern  times,  and  can  be  made 
the  means  of  more  than  doubling  the 
circulation  of  any  paper  that  prints 
it.    I  want  $3000  for  this  article." 

The  Editor  says,  "I  received  this  let- 
ter ten  weeks  ago,  and  it  has  taken 
me  all  that  time  to  recover  from  the 
shock." 

I  don't  wonder  at  that  part  of  it; 
because  editors,  as  a  rule,  don't  carry 
so  much  loose  change  in  their  pockets, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  bigger  shock 
if  the  man  with  the  gall  had  caught 
the  editor  with  the  goods,  and  he  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  separate  himself 
from  so  much  in  the  cause  of  "science." 

Science  is  a  great  thing,  but  gall  is 
greater,  won't  somebody  kill  this  fel- 
low in  the  name  of  humanity,  for  if 
ever  he  crosses  the  Rockies  his  gall 
will  expand,  and  by  the  time  he  gets 
to  California,  he  will  have  trebled  the 
price  and  have  power  enough  behind 
his  wind  jammer  to  influence  some  of 
our  California  editors  and  get  the 
money.  I  would  sure  hate  to  see  so 
much  good  California  gold  leave  the 
State,  even  in  the  name  of  science. 

Yes,  sirree,  the  world  moves,  once  in 
a  while  it  has  a  real  case  of  old  fash- 
ioned sea-sickness,  something  like  "Las- 
Ben"  and  there  is  something  spilled 
over  that  takes  cleaning  up.  I  think 
this  fellow  must  have  had  his  birth  in 
just  such  a  case,  hence  he  needs  clean- 
ing up  and  putting  to  work  in  some 
quiet  institution  where  he  can  have 
time  to  hatch  some  more  nice  schemes 
to  benefit  the  poultry  people  who  don't 
know  enough  science  to  sit  on  the 
fence  these  hot  days  and  swap  lies 
with  their  neighbors. 


COST  OF  POULTRY  RATION. 

A  perfect  ration  for  laying  hens  con- 
tains required  food  elements  in  ap- 
proximately the  right  proportion,  and 
in  the  forms  most  economical  in  the 
locality  where  the  feeding  is  done. 
Professor  James  Dryden,  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College,  has  prepared 
a  list  of  five  more  or  less  exact  rations 
for  one  laying  hen  for  one  year.  The 
following  ration  No.  4,  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  best  for  most  places  in 
Oregon : 


laterial. 

Pounds 

Cost. 

Wheat   

.  ,  30 

$0.45 

10 

.15 

  10 

.12% 

  5 

.10 

  5 

.20 

5 

.10 

Linseed  meal 

  5 

.12% 

Middlings 

  5 

.07% 

Shell   

3 

.03 

Grit   

  3 

.03 

2 

.05 

.05 

Total 

.  .  $1.48% 

The   cost  of 

the  above 

ration  is 

thought  to  be  very  close  to  the  average. 
Most  of  the  material,  such  as  wheat, 
oats  and  corn,  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
more  economically  when  converted  in- 
to poultry  products.  Other  material 
such  as  green  food,  charcoal,  grit  and 
shell  or  their  substitutes,  can  be  fur- 
nished from  natural  sources  with  but 
little  cost.  Often  milk  and  other  farm 
products  can  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  materials  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  bought.  By  a  careful  study 
of  the  given  rations  the  poultryman 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary 
food  elements  by  substituting  a  more 
economical  material.  Of  course  the 
amounts  should  vary  slightly  with  the 


difference  in  egg  production  and  in 
size  of  fowls. 

If  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  hen  for  one  year  is 
$1.50  the  necessity  of  securing  better 
than  the  average  six  dozen-egg  hen  is 
at  once  apparent.  The  yearly  produc- 
tion of  a  good  layer  is  about  twice  that 
number;  and  most  of  the  increase  rep- 
resents a  clear  profit. 


PANAMA  -  PACIFIC  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION  EGG- 
LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  prime  object  to  be  attained  in 
conducting  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Egg-Laking  Con- 
test is  the  permanent  good  to  the 
country.  The  methods  necessary  in 
such  contests  are  of  direct  value  in 
their  results  to  every  poultryman  of 
the  community  whether  he  be  a  par- 
ticipant or  not.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  man  who  participates  in  such 
a  contest  derives  by  far  the  greater 
and  more  direct  benefit. 

It  has  been  shown  conclusively 
through  the  contests  conducted  by  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  that  the 
egg-laying  capacity  of  any  breed  may 
be  greatly  increased  through  the  meth- 
ods necessary  in  such  contests,  and 
this  particular  station  succeeded  in 
more  than  doubling  the  egg  production 
of  a  number  of  different  breeds  and 
varieties  within  four  generations.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  careful  meth- 
ods, which  include  trap-nesting  and 
the  selection  of  birds  from  heavy  pro- 
ducing parentage.  Not  only  does  the 
participant  in  such  a  contest  gain 
great  prestige  and  a  reputation  for  his 
birds  which  will  serve  him  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  years  to  come,  and  not 
only  does  he  stand  a  chance  of  win- 
ning prizes  which  in  themselves  have 
a  value,  but  his  gains  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  methods  of  such  a  con- 
test which  enables  him  to  select  his 
breeding  pullets  from  strains  and  va- 
rieties which  are  definitely  known 
through  official  inspection  to  be  heavy 
producers. 

If  such  a  contest  should  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  others  have  been  in  this  one 
particular,  it  would  result  directly  in 
the  greatly  increased  production  of 
eggs,  and,  what  is  more  important,  by 
the  increased  producing  power  of  the 
birds  entered  in  this  contest.  These 
birds  in  their  turns  would  become  the 
parents  of  others  of  large  producing 
power,  and  thus  form  an  unbroken 
chain  which  would  result  in  the  larger 
profit  and  greater  economy  of  the 
whole  industry. 

In  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Egg-Laying  Contest  the 
entrance  fee  was  fixed  at  a  figure 
which  would  insure  quality  in  the 
birds  and  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
entrance  of  inferior  ones.  It  should 
and  will  be  a  contest  of  ability  in  rec- 
ognized breeds  and  varieties  as  well 
as  the  building  of  a  foundation  for 
still  greater  production  in  the  future. 

Entries  are  coming  in  at  a  satis- 
factory rate  from  widely  separated 
countries.  A  considerable  number  of 
entries  have  been  received  from  Great 
Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
in  addition  to  numerous  entries  from 
the  states  of  the  Union  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  The  indications  now 
are  that  the  number  of  entries  will 
fully  test  the  capacity  of  the  building 
national  Exposition  Egg-Laying  Con- 
test. 

While  not  so  specified  in  the  rules, 
it  is  planned  to  admit  a  few  pens  of 
ducks  in  this  contest  as  an  added  fea- 


ture of  interest.  Pens  which  have 
been  shipped  from  long  distances  will 
be  allowed  an  extra  bird  with  which 
to  supply  the  place  of  any  which  may 
die  or  become  incapacitated. 

The  building  in  which  this  contest 
will  be  conducted  is  located  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Exposition  area 
and  is  sheltered  by  the  tree-crowned 
hills  of  the  Presidio,  thus  affording  an 
ideal  place  with  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  no  disadvantages  from  the  sea 
breezes. 

It  is  urged  that  those  who  wish  to 
enter  this  contest  shall  do  so  as  early 
as  convenient  in  order  that  places  may 
be  assured  for  all. 

I.  D.  Graham, 
Assistant  Chief,  Department  of  Live 

Stock,    Panama-Pacific  International 

Exposition. 
San  Francisco. 


Washington  state  will  vote  in  No- 
vember on  a  "universal  8-hour  day" 
bill  which  permits  10  hours  in  caring 
for  crops. 


The  "K-T"  Gate 

(and  the  "K-T"  Valve) 

Give  Absolute  Control 
of  Water 

They  are  of  rugged,  massive 
construction  —  insuring  maximum 
strength  and  durability. 

THE  "K-T" 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

is  the  result  of  over  20  years  ex- 
perimenting and  perfecting  on  the 
part  of  irrigation  experts.  It  will 
solve  your  irrigation  troubles. 

Write  today  for  our  Brown  Book 
(8th  Edition) — it's  free. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  CO., 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System 
of  Irrigating" 
1234  East  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Sales  Office  and  Show  Room 
105  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 


800  ACRES  FOR 
RENT 

in  Southern  Santa  Clara  County 


A  No.  1  LAND,  suitable  for  raising 
seeds,  gardening,  etc. 

Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  In  subdi- 
visions.   CASH  RENT. 


For  further  particulars  see  or  write 
J.  F.  DUNNE  or  W.  J.  OSTRANDER, 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


GASIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 


TREES  A  \  O   NURSERY  STOCK. 


BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS — 
Proven  varieties  with  cultural  instruc- 
tions that  will  insure  success.  I  have 
100  tons  per  acre  on  slabs  planted  last 
August.  Correspondence  invited.  J.  A. 
POWELL,  So.  Dos  Palos. 


BURBANK'S  CACTUS — Get  my  prices. 
Try  sample  box  Cactus  Candy,  40c.  You 
will  be  delighted.  Haydon's  Nursery, 
San  Juan  Bautista,  Cal. 


Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
5c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees 
limited;  write  for  descriptive  circular. 
Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passaf.es;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well  improv- 
ed land,  40  acres  peaches,  5  acres 
grapes,  17  acres  almonds,  good  house 
and  barns.  Finest  climate  and  best 
drinking  water  in  county,  also  a  5250 
gal.  water  tank.  Located  2%  miles 
south  of  Burson,  Calaveras  county,  Cal. 
Address  H.  Pennington,  Burson,  Cal., 
Owner. 


IMMEDIATE  FORCED  SALE — 319 
acres  adjoining  Middletown,  Lake 
county;  irrigation  unnecessary;  pear, 
alfalfa,  corn,  orchard  land,  timber  pas- 
ture; fenced,  buildings,  springs,  imple- 
ments, crop,  mare,  cows;  $9250,  half 
cash.    A.  P.  VAUGHN,  Middletown. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
In  land  and  mortgages;  Investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


GOVERNMENT  RELINQUISHMENT 
- — 130  acres  best  apple  land;  elevation 
3000  ft.;  daily  mail,  telephone.  Box 
207,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for'  our  Bulletin;  it 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makes 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLLIE  DOGS  of  choicest  breeding. 
Ideal  for  show  bench  or  farm.  Fine 
companions.  Puppies  3  and  7  months 
old.  Also  grown  stock.  Prices  reason- 
able. BROWNDALE  KENNELS,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 


IN  THE  FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  information,  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 


"SMITH'S  PAT  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


WANTED — A  carload  of  stock  hogs. 
W.  E.  RAWLINGS,  Edenvale,  Cal. 


BEES. 


We  offer  200  colonies  bees  and  fix- 
tures with  or  without  5  acres  land 
suitable  for  berries,  poultry,  etc.  Cash 
or  easy  terms  of  payment.  Will  lease 
for  several  years  with  privilege  to  buy 
If  satisfied.  Particulars  on  request. 
Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12,  Nordhoff, 
Cal. 


»  Llicht  Weight 

(f&Sfe  CUSHMAN 

yu  mSw  Gasoline  Engine 

tt&Mrwr  for     all  purposes. 

SSit  .  The  4-cycle,  4-H.P. 

-S£Sf£»  /  only  weighs  190  lbs. 

B/rarafty***  This  is  a  no-trouble 

f /4tflLil»»y/n  enS'ne-     Made  in 

WHlOfL^L/  sizes  from  4  to  25 

*^E»S**'  H.P. 

'^.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Thomas   R.  Brown, 
 Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Killing  Ants  in  Field  and  House. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  tiny  red  ants  which 
enter  cupboards,  coolers,  etc.  Our 
house  is  partly  built  of  upright  boards 
and  they  come  up  through  the  cracks 
on  all  sides. — R.  J.  B.,  Glenn,  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  oak  tree  in 
my  yard  that  is  filled  with  red  tree 
ants,  I  have  put  tar  around  the  tree, 
but  don't  do  any  good.  Can  you  tell 
what  will  kill  them  or  keep  them  out 
of  my  house. — O.  P.  L.,  Marysville. 


In  the  course  of  prolonged  effort  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Argentine 
ant,  Prof.  Woodworth  and  his  assis- 
tants of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  commend  the  following  as  ef- 
fective against  all  kinds  of  ants: 

Destruction  of  Nests. — In  all  the 
species  where  there  are  large  nests 
with  a  single  opening  th?  use  of  car- 
bon bi-sulphide  is  by  far  the  most  sat- 
isfactory treatment.  The  plan  is  sim- 
ply, to  pour  down  a  few  ounces  of  car- 
bon bi-sulphide,  either  in  the  natural 
openings  or  in  holes  made  by  thrust- 
ing in  a  crowbar  and  covering  every- 
thing with  earth.  The  gas  formed  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  carbon  bi-sul- 
phide effectually  destroys  both  young 
and  old.  This  method  can  be  applied 
to  any  species  where  the  nest  can  be 
discovered,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ar- 
gentine species  it  becomes  the  least 
valuable  of  any  method,  since  the 
nests  are  usually  scattered  almost 
everywhere  over  the  whole  surface  of 


the  ground  and  the  treatment  to  be 
effective  would  have  to  include  the 
entire  ground  space  for  acres  about 
the  house  one  intends  to  protect. 

There  are  conditions  also  which 
render  the  carbon  bi-sulphide  treat- 
ment insufficient.  In  our  desert  re- 
gions the  soil  becomes  so  dry  and 
open  that  the  gas  formed  by  the  evap- 
oration of  the  carbon  bi-sulphide  dis- 
sipates itself  so  rapidly  through  the 
soil  that  it  becomes  practically  impos- 
sible to  destroy  the  whole  nest.  In 
these  cases  better  results  have  been 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  This  material 
has  been  used  for  several  years  in 
the  parks  at  Denver  as  a  secret  pre- 
paration, and  its  efficiency  was  re- 
cently independently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Woglum  in  Southern  California.  e 
method  consists  simply  in  snaktUd  a 
rather  strong  solution  of  the  cyanide 
salt  in  water  and  pouring  it  into  the 
holes  in  the  same  way  that  carbon  bi- 
sulphide is  used,  only  very  much  more 
of  the  material  is  applied,  the  amount 
actually  used  of  course  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  colony.  Hydrocyanic 
gas  is  liberated  in  the  soil  by  this 
means  and  operates  very  effectively 
against  all  ages. 

Another  method  which  we  found  ef- 
fective and  cheap'  and  free  from  the 
disadvantage  of  using  so  violent  a  poi- 
son as  potassium  cyanide  was  to  apply 
distillate  made  into  a  miscible  oil 
and  diluted  with  perhaps  twenty  times 
its  volume  of  water.  To  be  thoroughly 
effective  this  must  be  applied  very  lib- 
erally, soaking  the  ground  well  with 
the  mixture.  When  this  is  done  it 
seems  quite  as  effective  as  any  other 
method. 

Ant   Powders. — The   most  efficient 


powder  is  the  comon  Persian  insect 
powder  (pyrethrum),  often  sold  under 
various  names  as  indicating  its  avail- 
ability for  use  against  ants.  When 
this  is  applied  liberally  on  the  shelves 
in  the  pantry  and  around  the  edges  of 
the  room,  it  sometimes  will  keep  the 
insects  away  for  several  days  when 
it  must  be  repeated.  Some  house- 
wives have  had  very  good  results  by 
putting  out  the  powder  just  after 
sweeping  in  the  morning  and  leaving 
it  about  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
old  powder  is  swept  up  and  fresh  ma- 
terial applied.  It  is  rather  an  ex- 
pensive manner  of  treating  ants,  be- 
cause it  must  be  kept  up  continuously, 
but  were  there  no  better  methods  avail- 
able it  would  certainly  be  better  than 
to  allow  the  ants  to  have  continued  ac- 
cess to  the  premises,  and  there  may 
be  times  when  it  may  be  worth  while. 

Ant  Fluids. — A  very  common  form 
of  ant  remedy  for  sale  in  the  drug 
stores  consists  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  usually 
colored  by  some  coloring  matter  to  dis- 
guise the  nature  of  the  preparation. 
Any  preparation  with  a  strong  odor  of 
alcohol  is  quite  certain  to  be  of  this 
character.  The  method  of  applying 
is  to  paint  the  material  about 
on  the  shelves:  it  immediately  dries 
up  but  leaves  the  fine  crystals  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  which  seems  quite 
deterent  for  most  species  of  ants.  The 
Argentine  ant  seems  to  be  very  little 
influenced  by  this  poison,  and  in  many 
experiments  tried  at  the  ant  labora- 
tory lines  of  ants  were  found  re-es- 
tablished across  the  poison  inside  half 
an  hour  of  the  most  liberal  treatment. 
Very  good  results  have  followed  the 
use  of  this  material  against  Tapinoma, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Ar- 


gentine ant,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Argentine  sometimes  temporary 
relief  is  secured  where  there  is  noth- 
ing particularly  attractive  to  the  ants 
beyond  the  barrier. 

Arsenical  Poison  inc. — We  obtained 
by  far  the  best  results  by  the  use  of  a 
very  weak  solution  of  arsenic  and 
syrup.  Most  of  the  commercial  ant 
poisons  commonly  known  as  ant 
pastes  consist  of  arsenic  and  syrup, 
but  are  made  very  strong  in  arsenic. 
This'  kills  the  foraging  ants  almost 
immediately.  We  found  by  reducing 
the  arsenic  to  between  one-fourth  and 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  they 
would  take  large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
terial to  their  nests  and  feed  it  to  the 
young,  and  the  whole  nest  would  be 
killed  by  a  slow  poisoning. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  ex- 
posing the  poison  to  the  ants  is  to  use 
a  large  jar  with  a  perforated  cover 
and  within  it  place  a  sponge  saturated 
with  the  arsenic  solution.  The  ants 
will  enter  through  the  perforations  in 
the  cover,  fill  themslves  with  the  ar- 
senic solution  and  carry  it  to  their 
nests.  The  sponge  will  hold  enough 
poison  to  require  two  or  three  weeks 
to  empty  it,  and  before  that  time  the 
ants  will  almost  entirely  disappear. 

The  number  of  jars  to  use  will  de- 
pend upon  the  abundance  of  ants.  In 
the  worst  cases  a  half-dozen  jars  will 
serve  for  an  ordinary  sized  house  and 
lot,  and  if  the  ants  are  not  very  bad 
one  jar  may  be  enough,  in  such  cases 
it  is  well  to  place  it  in  the  pantry  or 
kitchen. 

The  same  remedy  can  be  used  for 
all  the  native  species  of  ants  and  will 
be  more  effective  against  them  be- 
cause they  are  easier  to  destroy  than 
the  Argentine  ant. 


Eilers  Bungalow  Player  Piano 

THE  MOST  MODERN  OF  ALL  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Sweet-toned !     Durable !     Satisfying ! 


Small  enough 

for  a  tiny  apartment 

Large  enough 

for  a  big  hall 

Appropriate  for 

any  mansion 

The  Latest ! 
The  Best ! 


HOME  OF  THE  V$J 
CHICKERING  PIANO 


Plays  every  note 
on  the  keyboard   975  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Your  "silent "piano 
taken  in  exchange 

$485 

buys  an  Eilers  Bungalow 

$2.50 

per  week  pays  for  it 


For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  Bungalow  Player  Piano, 
cut  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 


Eilers  Music  House 

San  Francisco 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
full  information  regarding  the 
Bungalow  Player  Piano. 


Addra 
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Our  Young  Folks 

In  Nightmare's  Grip. 

A  Summer  Peril  that  Besets  the 

Herds  at  Pasture. 
The  high  tide  of  the  day  was  at 
hand.     In    another    few    minutes  it 
would  turn.    An  the  sun  possessed  the 
land. 

All  across  the  big  grass  field  where 
the  parties  of  young  starlings  dropped 
to  feed,  and  vanished  like  diving  birds 
into  a  green  sea,  it  played  in  shimmer- 
ing heat  haze. 

It  flashed  from  the  chestnut  and 
white  cattle  quietly  feeding;  it  flashed 
from  the  white  rumps  and  breasts  of 
the  sweeping,  swerving  house-martins; 
it  danced  in  a  hundred  sparks  of  every 
rainbow  hue  off  the  wings  of  the 
glancing,  darting  flies. 

All  the  field  was  drowsy,  it  seemed, 
and  even  though  pestered  by  a  swarm 
of  flies,  the  slow,  contented  cattle 
merely  swished  their  long  tails,  or 
flapped  their  mobile  ears. 

Of  Something  Invisible.  —  Then, 
quite  suddenly,  one  old  cow,  she  who 


John  McDermott  6  Sons 

Wholesale  Linen  Dealers, 

111-13-15  Winston  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

have  established  a  mail  order  depart- 
S\eTnk  ^"dt^JJ.  sel1  by  mail  at  WHOLE- 
THIS  SPECIAL  PACKAGE 

$30  Value  «r«  $20 

LOOK   AT   THIS  LIST 
„  _  Usual  Value. 

1  Pair  Blankets    $0.00 

1  Comfort    3.00 

1  Bed  Spread   .  .  .  .  .   .  2.50 

1  Dost.  Towels    #  l]gn 

Do*.  Bath  Towels    1  50 

2  Yds.   Table   Cloth   3.00 

1  Doi.  Napkins    3  00 

1  Doz.  Twill  Dish  Towels   l!oO 

1  Raj?   Rug,  27x54   1.50 

2  18x54  Dresser  Scraf    1.00 

<1  Sheets    4.50 

«  Pillow  Cases    1.20 

TOTAL   RETAIL  VALUE   930.00 

We  pay  all  freight  or  express  charges. 
We  guarantee  every  article  to  be  as 
represented  and  usually  sold  at  above 
prices.  You  SAVE  one-third.  If  you 
don't  want  whole  list,  select  what  you 
wish,  and  deduct  25%.  Express  charges 
paid  on  all  orders  of  $5  or  over.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  this  is  the  best  bar- 
gain you  ever  bought,  return  the  goods 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Ref- 
erence: German  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Brad- 
street's. 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GRBBN  UNCOLORBD  JAPAN  TEA 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  ItKEAK FAST  TEA 
"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF    PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN   AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.      MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

U2  A    MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


TeachingPays 


Ffeachers  Receive  from 1 70  to*  1 5(31 

I  Per  Month  and  have  a  Pleasant] 
^Occupation  -  Free  CatalodJ 


r/?C/>A  /?£T  >J  7- 

Western  Normal 

5tdcktdn,  Cal. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

2538  ChaulBg  Way,  Berkeley 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girl*. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request.  27th 
year  begins  Aug.  18,  1114. 

MISS  MART  B.  WILSON,  PrlaelBaL 


carried  some  nasty  tumors  on  her 
back,  flung  up  her  head.  She  stood 
motionless,  erect,  "frozen"  in  her  place 
— at  gaze. 

A  pause  followed;  then  every  head 
went  up,  each  beast  stricken  in  its 
place. 

The  old  cow  who  had  first  given  the 
alarm — and,  seemingly,  passed  it  to 
the  others  through  her  body — turned 
her  head  and  slowly,  here  and  there, 
there  and  here,  her  big,  bulging  eyes, 
full  now  of  terror,  followed  the  move- 
ments of  something  invisible. 

It  was  an  uncanny  sight  to  watch — 
that  old  beast  first,  then  the  others, 
erect,  still  all  but  their  heads,  big  ars 
thrown  forward  listening  to,  and  big 
eyes  watching,  a  thing  you  couldn't 
see. 

That  it  was  moving  rapidly,  that 
thing,  you  could  tell  by  watching  the 

eyes  of  the  cattle.    That  it   Ah! 

Above  the  hum  of  the  insects  that 
formed  a  background,  as  it  were,  of 
sound,  there  came  a  hum,  a  peculiarly 
insistent,  penetrating  hum  that  ar- 
rested attention  at  once.  You  could 
not  mistake  it.    Nor  could  the  cattle. 

A  Portent  of  Evil. — And  then,  in  an 
instant,  whirring,  whirling,  the  hum 
was  amongst  them. 

Certainly  it  was  a  hum,  though  a 
peculiar  one;  but  if  it  had  been  the  re- 
port of  an  18-pounder  quickly  fired  in 
their  midst,  it  could  have  no  more 
startling  effect. 

Instantly  every  cow  curled  her  tail 
above  her  back  in  a  peculiar  and  un- 
mistakable manner,  which  I  never  re- 
member seeing  adopted  in  any  other 
circumstances,  and  fled  to  all  points  of 
the  compass — scattered  at  full  gallop 
through  the  heat-haze  and  the  hot  sun 
like  things  possessed. 

One  fine  brown  young  cow  in  par- 
ticular seemed  as  though  ridden  by  a 
fiend.  She  was  not;  but  a  big,  brown- 
ish, hornet-like  fly  was  chasing  her, 
and  doing  its  best,  apparently,  to  ride 
her.  And  from  that  fly's  wings  came 
the  peculiar  hum  that  spread  terror 
beyond  expression  in  words. 

Anon,  the  cow  was  such  a  racer 
that  the  fly  gave  up  the  chase.  It 
swerved.  It  whirred  away  across  the 
field  where  the  cattle  stood  dotted 
everywhere.  The  young  cow  pulled 
up. 

You  behold  it,  as  it  were,  a  portent 
of  evil  dancing  in  the  sun,  approach- 
ing another  cow.  She  gave  one  glare 
of  horror,  spun  with  amazing  agility, 
curled  her  tail  in  that  same  odd  way, 
and  jumped  into  full  gallop  at  once. 

Ask  the  Old  Cow. — Away  they 
went,  fly  and  cow,  sweeping  over  the 
luscious,  long  grass  with  a  rush  that 
put  up  the  young  starlings  in  squawk- 
ing, amazed  companies,  and  set  even 
the  sedate  rooks  on  wing. 

Past  the  old  cow  with  the  tumors 
they  shot.  She,  wise  thing,  "froze" 
motionless  in  her  tracks  where  she 
stood,  hoping  against  hope  to  avoid 
discovery — and  then,  in  a  flash,  the 
fly  was  on  the  cow's  back. 

It  did  not  stay  there  long.  It  did 
not  bite.  It  did  not  sting.  It  did  not 
hurt.  It  did  not  do  anything  to  harm 
her  then. 

Only,  when  it  was  gone,  when  it 
rose  and  flew  away  and  peace  settled 
once  again  upon  the  field,  you  would 
have  seen,  if  the  cow  had  let  you  use 
a  magnifying-glass,  that  the  fly  had 
laid  its  eggs  upon  the  beast's  back,  and 
they  would  hatch  into  maggots,  and 
the  maggots  would  burrow  under  the 
skin,  and  

Well,  ask  the  old  cow  with  the 


tumors.  She  had  those  lifelong  me- 
mentoes to  show  that  she  had  for  a 
few  seconds  once  been  the  steed  of  the 
nightmare  gad-fly  at  high  noon. — 
Answers. 


And  We  Ship  Yon 
This  Superb 
CJ  ROCKER 

Only  75c  down  and  then  50c  per  month  and 
#e  ship  you  this  magnificent  rocker — J4.95  in 
■ill  for  this  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  Write 
for  free  catalog  to-day.  You  can  are  for  your- 
self what  an  elegant  rocker  this  la.  It  if  made 
of  high-grade  solid  oak  profusely  carred.  A 
large,  roomy,  comfortable,  well  made  Rocker, 
with  high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  but- 
toned. Upholstered  with  higfa-frade  black  Boa- 
ton  leather.  Seat  is  made  orer  full  steel  springs, 
has  beautiful  ruffled  edge.  Order  No.  0F3501 
This  Rocker  is  only  one  of  our  special  ba/caina. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
The  great  house  of  M.Frle«tm«n  A  Co. 
,rith  a  proud  quarter-century  record,  andorswl 
l>y  the  greatest  bank  will  trust  yon  and  allow 
you  to  buy  any  article  on  ematest  monthly  pay 
menu.  If  you  want  srrrtMna  m  rockers,  chairs, 
bedsteads,  carpets,  ruga,  oartaism,  refrigerators, 
crockery,  silrerwaps,  baby  emrrlsesi,  go-carta. 
stoves,  ranges,  or  any  wthm  article  of  houae- 
fumiahinf.  don't  fail  U  get  assr  sensational  a*w 
terms. 

rnrr       New  Big 
r  IAIjEj  Money  Saving  Catalog 

Don't  wait  a  minute  casus  I  am  ding  fox  osar 
great  bargain  catalog.    Rargame  which  ars  poav 

tirely  astounding. 

Write  To-Day— DmI  Wat 

Send  a  postal  or  letter— bsrt  seasa 
Just  your  name  and  address  am  a 
and  we  will  mail  free  and 

M.  PKIKOMAJT  a%  OX, 
2«S  Pont  Street, 
sana  Saat  Francisco,  CaL 


Little  Rollo  had  been  reproved  for 
his  table  manners  by  papa  and 
mamma.  He  trained  his  baby  stare  on 
mamma  to  ask:  "When  you  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  didn't  y'ever  dip  your  jelly  roll 
in  coffee?"  "No,  my  dear,"  with  a 
tinge  of  acerbity.  "Y'ot  to  try  it.  Gee, 
it's  great!" — Buffalo  Express. 


^(.6.6  Coffee 

A  PURE  COFFEE  OF  RICH  FLAVOR  AND  STRENGTH 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

rjplivered  postpaid  to  any  address  'vrlthln 
ISO  miles  of  San  Francisco,  or  fi.Ht 
delivered  within  600  miles. 

The  Anglo -Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street        San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER. 

no  ice:  required. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Cook  in  a 
cool  kitchcm 


A  good  oil  stove  will  do  away 
with  the  swelter  and  discomfort  of  a  blazing 
hot  range.   Get  an  oil  stove  this  summer  and  do  your 
kitchen  work  in  comfort.  The 

New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

does  all  that  any  wood  or  coal  stove  will  do.  It  bakes,  broils, 
roasts  and  toasts  perfectly.    The  long  chimneys  concentrate 
the  heat  just  under  the  utensils.    It  is  not  wasted  or  thrown 
out  into  the  room.  The  New  Perfection  doesn't  smoke  or 
smell;  doesn't  taint  the  food.    It  burns  kerosene,  the 
clean,  cheap  fuel.  Think  of  the  comfort — no  coal  or 
wood  to  lug;  no  ashes  to  dirty  the  kitchen.  Ajk 
your  dealer  for  the  New  Perfection. 


FOR 

BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PEARL  OIL 


Standard  Oil  Company 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  29,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  European  war  has  caused  great 
excitement  in  primary  markets,  with 
some  advance  in  prices;  but  the  local 
spot  market  has  not  been  noticeably 
affected  as  yet.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  weakness,  owing  to  increas- 
ed offerings  of  new  grain  for  August 
delivery  at  about  $1  per  ton  below  the 
spot  figures. 

California  Club,  ctl. . .  .$1.57%@1.62% 

Forty-fold    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Club    1.67% ©1.62% 

Northern  Bluestem  ...  1.60  @1.62% 

Northern  Red   1.52%@1.60 

BARLEY. 
The  speculative  market  has  been 
very  dull  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
spot  barley  is  quiet  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, business  being  mostly  of  a  small 
jobbing  nature.  There  is  an  active 
export  movement  from  the  interior, 
however,  with  prices  for  brewing  and 
Bhipping  grades  about  as  before. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. $1.00  @1.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  0.97%@1.00 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

A  few  offerings  of  new  white  oats 
are  appearing  and  the  market  is  a 
little  easier,  with  no  strong  demand. 
There  has  lately  been  some  inquiry 
for  red  seed,  which  is  offered  at  the 
quotations  below. 

Red  Feed   $1.00  @1.10 

Seed    1.17%@1.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.22%@1.27% 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

Values  remain  as  before,  with  no 
local  movement  of  much  importance. 
Eastern  white  is  very  scarce.  Some 
Manchurian  corn  Is  expected,  but  there 
is  some  doubt  about  the  quality.  A 
large  lot  which  arrived  recently  at 
Seattle  will  have  to  be  ground  for 
feed. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.82%@1.86 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.80  @1.85 

Milo  Maize    1.80  @1.85 

RYE. 

This  grain  receives  little  interest, 
and  prices  are  practically  nominal,  al- 
though there  is  a  little  offering  at 
the  old  quotaions. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  most 
lines,  stocks  being  pretty  well  sold 
out,  with  a  fair  demand  for  ship- 
ment. The  clean-up  in  limas  and 
pinks,  however,  has  been  very  close, 
and  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  further  advance  In  both  lines. 
The  stock  of  limas  left  in  the  State 
is  said  to  be  only  five  or  six  cars, 
which  is  expected  to  find  a  market  at 
extreme  prices.  There  is  a  very  heavy 
demand  for  future  beans  in  the  East, 
and  with  a  bare  market  the  early 
shipments  are  likely  to  bring  very 
good  prices. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $7.00  @7.50 

Mexican    4.60  @S.00 

BUckeyes    7.7S  @8.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.2S  @6.00 

Horse  Beans    1.90  @2.15 

imall  Whites    6.00  @5.25 

Large  Whites    8.90  @4.6« 

Limas    7.00 

Pea    4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    4.10  @4.20 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red   6.50  @6.75 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  passing  through 
the  usual  midsummer  stagnation,  val- 
ues for  the  present  being  little  more 
than  nominal,  though  supplies  are 
sufficient  to  meet  all  current  needs. 

Alfalfa   12%@16  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Z%o 

Canary    7    @  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  3  c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Tellow  Mustard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

Values  are  unchanged.   There  is  lit- 
tle  feature  to  the  local   trade,  the 
movement  being  rather  light, 
some  weakening  of  prices  during  the 
fall. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  @6.40 

Superfine    3.90  @4.20 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  increasing  again,  and 
it  is  as  hard  as  ever  to  dispose  of 
the  current  offerings.  Dealers  and 
consumers  are  still  holding  off,  in  the 
belief  that  prices  will  be  lower  dur- 
ing the  fall,  when  there  will  be  a 
general  effort  to  clean  up  the  hay  in 
the  fields.  Large  offerings  are  report- 
ed in  various  districts  where  growers 
are  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  round 
lots,  but  little  business  is  being  done 
for  shipment  in  this  direction.  A  lit- 
tle export  business  is  reported,  and 
this  should  be  a  factor  of  some  impor- 
tance at  the  present  range  of  prices. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  9.50@10.00 

do    No.  2    7.00@  9.00 

Barley    6.00@  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40®  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  a  little  lower,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  alfalfa  hay,  which 
is  being  ground  in  large  quantities. 
Oilcake  meal  is  out  of  the  market  at 
present.  In  other  lines  values  stand 
as  before,  the  demand  being  rather 
light,  while  supplies  are  steadily  held. 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $16.00@17.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.50® 26.50 

Oilcake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.60@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  local  vegetable  market  shows 
little  activity  this  week,  and  with  ex- 
cessive offerings  in  several  lines  there 
is  a  downward  tendency  in  prices. 
The  greatest  drop  has  been  in  toma- 
toes, which  will  hardly  bring  over  30c 
in  lugs  at  present,  large  lots  going  to 
the  canners  at  20c.  Delta  stock  has 
driven  most  other  lines  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  is  arriving  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Green  peppers  have  also  taken 
quite  a  drop,  though  in  good  demand 
as  now  quoted.  Cucumbers  and  egg- 
plant are  rather  easy  at  the  former 
figures,  and  summer  squash  is  con- 
siderably lower.  Green  peas  and  lima 
beans  are  lower,  string  beans  show- 
ing a  slight  advance.  Green  corn  is 
still  coming  in  freely,  and  the  top 
price  has  been  marked  down. 

Cauliflower,  dozen    40@  70c 

Green  Peppers  lugs   35@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35@  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   1%@  3%c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs...      15@  30c 

Delta,  lugs    70c@  1.50 

Beans:  Wax    3®  4%c 

String    3®  4%c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3®  4c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    35®  50c 

Eggplant,  lugs   "   50®  65c 

Green  Corn,  sack   75c@  1.75 

Summer  Squash,  box....       25®  35c 

Cream  Squash,  box   35@  50c 

Okra,  box    50c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

New  potatoes,  sweets,  and  garlic 
are  keeping  up  to  the  former  level, 
but  the  ordinary  run  of  Delta  pota- 
toes and  onions  is  much  easier,  with 
a  sharp  curtailment  of  the  shipping 
demand  and  a  drop  in  up-river  quo- 
tations. Onions  are  about  50c  lower, 
and  the  drop  in  potatoes  amounts  to 
10  or  15c. 
Potatoes : 

River  Burbanks    85c@$1.10 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1®  iy2c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   5®  6c 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack  1.50®  1.85 
}  Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5@  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  local  market  is  in  poor  shape. 
Arrivals  of  both  local  and  Eastern 
stock  have  been  fully  up  to  the  re- 
cent average,  and  the  demand  has 
been  extremely  slow,  leaving  consid- 
erable stock  on  hand  from  day  to 
day.  Hens  and  young  stock  are  all 
lc  lower,  roosters  dropping  about  3 
cents. 

Large  Broilers    18    @19  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...   18    @19  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..   20    @21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz  .€   4.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 
The  butter  trade  is  still  dragging. 
Extras,  which  were  lower  for  sev- 
eral days,  have  again  gone  to  24c, 
while  lower  grades  show  a  decline. 
Offerings  from  nearby  points  are  quite 
heavy,  and  the  north  has  consider- 
able surplus  to  ship  this  way. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...23     23%  23%  24     24  24 
Prime 

Firsts  .  .22%  23    23    23    23  23 
Firsts  ...  .22     22     22     22     22  22 
EGGS. 

It  has  become  impossible  to  hold 
eggs  at  the  figure  established  a  week 
ago,  and  extras  are  now  l%c  lower, 
falling  2y2c  behind  last  year's  figure. 
Supplies  are  coming  in  freely,  and 
the  demand  is  very  moderate. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .  .  .29V.  29»/.  28%  29  29  28y2 
Firsts  .  . .  25%  25y2  25%  25%  25%  25% 
Selected 

Pullets.  .24y2  24%  24%  24 %  84%  24 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  remain  at  the  same  level 
as  last  week,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
of  easiness,  with   rather  large  sup- 
plies and  a  limited  movement. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15  c 

Monterey  Cheese  13@14  c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu,  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras..  26    24    24    24    24  24 

Eggs  29    30    30    30    30  30 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats   ..13    13    13    13    13  13 


Plums,  crate    25®  40c 

do    lugs    30@  75c 

Prunes,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  single  layer  75@  90c 

Cantaloupes,  crate    75®  90c 

Watermelons,   doz   1.25®  2.00 

Casabas,  lugs   $  1.00®  1.25 

Grapes,  crate    50c®  1.00 

do    lugs    75c@  1.25 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

Nearly  all  descriptions  are  arriving 
freely  in  the  local  market,  and  the 
general  demand  has  not  been  up  to 
expectations.  Stocks  of  early  apples 
are  beginning  to  accumulate  and  Grav- 
ensteins  are  slightly  lower.  Red  nec- 
tarines are  selling  up  to  $1,  the  white 
variety  remaining  at  the  former  fig- 
ure, and  apricots  are  in  fair  demand 
at  the  former  range.  Pears  show  a 
narrower  range,  the  top  figure  being 
$1.65,  while  No.  2  fruit  is  offered  at 
50c  to  $1.  Peaches  in  small  packages 
hold  up  fairly  well,  but  shipments  in 
lugs  are  large,  causing  extremely  low 
prices.  Plums  also  are  lower  in  large 
packages,  while  prunes  are  still  held 
for  fairly  good  prices.  Blackberries 
are  in  excessive  supply  and  very 
cheap,  while  receipts  of  raspberries 
are  lighter  and  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced rather  sharply.  Strawberries 
show  a  wide  range,  some  offerings  be- 
ing lower,  while  especially  attractive 
lots  sell  readily  at  an  advance.  Wa- 
termelons are  steady  as  last  quoted, 
but  cantaloupes  are  lower.  Shipments 
in  this  line  have  been  large  from  sev- 
eral districts,  and  a  large  amount  has 
arrived  in  unsalable  condition. 

Huckleberries,  lb   10@12%c 

Blackberries,  chest   $  1.25®  2.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00®  7.00 

Strawberries,  chest    1.75®  3.50 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Astrakhans,  box   50®  1.00 

Alexanuers   50®  85c 

Gravenstein    50c@  1.15 

Crabapples    50c@  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate   50c@  1.00 

Apricots,  crate    50@  75c 

do    lugs    75c@  1.25 

Pears,  box,  large   1.35@  1.65 

Peaches,  crate    25  @  40c 

do    lugs    25@  50c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Evaporated  apples  are  quoted  a  lit- 
tle lower,  as  the  outlook  for  produc- 
tion shows  some  improvement.  Prices 
in  other  lines  stand  as  before,  and 
business  is  said  to  be  rather  quiet. 
There  is  still  considerable  buying  in 
the  country,  but  the  distributing  trade 
through  the  East  is  taking  hold  very 
slowly,  and  unless  outside  business 
picks  up  the  local  movement  may  be 
retarded.  Packers  say  that  the  Serv- 
ian war  has  not  affected  the  prune 
situation,  but  there  is  apparently  ev- 
ery prospect  that  the  harvest  in  that 
district,  which  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  prune  market,  will  be  seri- 
ously interrupted,  and  this  should 
give  some  strength  to  the  market  on 
this  side.  A  rather  easy  feeling  is 
reported  in  both  peaches  and  apricots 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  as  the  de- 
mand is  light  at  present  and  crops 
in  both  lines  are  running  ahead  of 
expectations.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"In  the  opinion  of  leading  operators, 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness has  there  been  such  complete 
stagnation  in  the  dried  fruit  market, 
for  a  like  period,  as  during  the  past 
ten  days.  Brokers  complain  that  they 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  interest 
buyers  in  anything  they  have  to  offer 
for  forward  shipment  out  of  1913  or 
1914  crops.  This  condition  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  New  York  territory,  judging 
by  reports  from  California  which  are 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  very  little 
call  for  anything  on  the  list.  Europe 
is  not  buying  prunes,  as  the  low 
prices  quoted  on  Bosnia  and  Servia 
stock  is  diverting  European  buyers' 
attention  to  the  latter.  While  prices 
on  that  fruit  do  not  seem  to  be  defi- 
nitely established  as  yet,  from  such 
information  as  has  been  received  they 
appear  to  run  at  least  a  cent  a  pound 
under  the  quotations  on  California 
prunes,  laid  down  on  the  other  side. 

"Apricots  are  inactive,  as  are  also 
peaches,  with  prices  for  the  latter  ir- 
regular and  rather  easy.  New  crop 
peaches  offer  for  September  shipment 
from  the  Coast  at  4%c  for  standard, 
4%c  for  choice,  4%c  for  extra  choice, 
and  5 Vic  for  fancy,  f.o.b.  Coast,  in 
50-lb.  boxes. 

"The  Eastern  trade  is  still  holding 
off  for  concessions  on  August-Septem- 
ber old  crop  seeded  raisins,  but  the 
Associated  Company  emphatically  re- 
fuses to  permit  any  shading  of  prices 
through  splitting  of  commissions  or 
extra  discounts.  New  crop  continues 
to  offer  from  packers  outside  of  the 
company  at  6%c  for  choice  and  6%c 
for  fancy  seeded  in  one-pound  cartons 
for  October  shipment. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    5    @  6  c 

Apricots,  1914    8%@  9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black    2    @  2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5%@  6%c 

Peaches,  new    3%@  4  c 

Pears    8    @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas   4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

As  pointed  out  two  weeks  ago  in 
this  report  the  Valencia  market  now 
being  in  very  good  shape,  good  stock 
Valencias  are  meeting  with  ready  sale 
at  good  prices,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  markets  will  not  stand  up  under 
heavy  supplies  at  this  time,  owing  to 
heavy  arrivals  of  local  summer  fruits. 
Should  supplies  of  Valencias  become 
much  heavier,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
trade  in  general  that  much  lower 
prices  would  result.  The  Western 
markets  are  taking  practically  all 
shipments  of  California  lemons  at  this 
time,  the  markets  there  being  quite 
strong,  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $5.50. 

Foreign  lemons  are  still  having  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  Eastern 
markets,  most  of  the  shipments  arriv- 
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ing  in  a  miserable  condition  and  sell- 
ing low,  the  wasty  lots  bringing  down 
the  average  on  some  cargoes  to  from 
$1.10  to  $.125  per  box.  Twenty-seven 
cars  of  Valencia  oranges  auctioned  in 
New  York  on  July  27  averaged  from 
$2.45  to  $4.  In  Boston  the  average 
was  $2.70  to  $3.90,  with  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  averaging  about  the 
same.  The  prices  realized  in  St.  Louis 
on  Valencias  averaged  slightly  lower. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  no  spe- 
cial activity  in  the  local  market,  and 
current  arrivals  are  ample  for  all  re- 
quirements. Prices  hold  steady  in 
most  lines,  but  the  smaller  sizes  of 
Valencia  oranges  are  in  rather  exces- 
sive supply  and  are  quoted  a  little 
lower. 

Oranges:  Valencias,  box.$  1.50 @  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00@  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00(g)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.75@  5.50 

Limes,  case    4.00 @  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

New  prices  on  almonds  are  expect- 
ed in  the  near  future,  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  movement  of  any 
interest.  Walnuts  remain  nominal. 
A  few  odd  lots  of  off-grade  nuts  are 
being  cleaned  out  by  the  southern  as- 
sociations, but  there  is  not  enough 
moving  to  quote. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils    17  c 

I  X  L    16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  c 

Drakes    13  c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop:- 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  is  quiet  and  rather 
easy,  with  abundant  supplies  and  lib- 
eral offerings  in  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  some  outside 
points  the  prices  received  by  beemen 
are  unusually  low. 

Comb:  White   13    @14  c 

Amber   10    @11  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:    White    7    @  8  c 

Amber    4^@  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    <§>  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  not  much  business  locally, 

but  prices  are  well  maintained,  with 

a  good  demand  in  the  East  for  all 

offerings. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark    30  c 

.  HOPS. 
The  market  is  rather  unsettled  at 
present,  both  growers  and  buyers  be- 
ing anxious  to  wait  until  the  crop  is 
better  known.  A  recent  sale  of  1913 
hops  near  Sacramento  is  reported  at 
13%c,  but  most  growers  who  have 
any  left  are  holding  for  better  prices. 

1913  crop   131/2  @15  c 

1914  crop   14  @15y2c 


Live  Stock. 

Beef  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs  have 
all  been  marked  down  in  the  local 
market,  as  supplies  are  coming  in 
more  freely  than  for  some  time  past. 
It  is  reported  that  Eastern  prices  are 
above  the  local  level,  and  this  has 
caused  some  California  cattle  to  be 
shipped  East.  Dressed  hogs  are 
slightly  higher. 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  6%c 

No.  2    6i4@  ey2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  5%@  6  c 
No.  2    5V4@  5y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  4M>c 

Calves:  Light   8y2@  9  c 

Medium    8    <§>  8%c 

Heavy    7    @  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%@  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   8%@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    5    @  5y2c 

Ewes    4    @  41/2C 

Milk  Lambs    6y2@  7y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10y2@ll  c 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  @15%c 

Mutton:  Wethers   11%@12%c 

Ewes   11  @liy2c 


Suckling  Lambs   14%@15  c 

Dressed  Hogs    15  c 

WOOL. 

So  far  no  business  worth  mention- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin, but  fall  shearing  has  been  start- 
ed, and  sales  are  expected  soon.  Buy- 
ers are  offering  about  the  prices  quot- 
ed below.  The  Eastern  market  is  re- 
ported in  good  shape. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 

HIDES. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  country  ' 
hide  prices.    The  movement   is  not 
exceptionally  heavy,  but  supplies  con- 
tinue light,  and  all  offerings  are  read- 
ily absorbed. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.15  @15y2c 

Medium  15  @15y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  @15V»c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.l4y>@15  c 

Kip   15y2@16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides  25y>@26'y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24%@25%c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29y2c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
Country  shippers  are  still  inclined 
to  hold  off  from  this  market,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  of  strong  demand  for 
general  offerings,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  large  shipments  could  be  read- 
ily disposed  of  at  satisfactory  prices. 
A  few  horses,  however,  are  being  sold 
all  the  time  at  about  the  range  quot- 
ed, and  there  is  still  considerable  de- 
mand at  outside  points. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $225@275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@10C 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Naqle.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  27,  1914. 

The  week  just  past  has  been  the 
busiest  since  the  season  opened,  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  alone  han- 
dling approximately  150  cars  a  day, 
mostly  peaches. 

Placer  county  Elbertas  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality  this  season,  and  the 
demand  was  for  peaches  from  this 
section.  Valley  Elbertas  were  of  bet- 
ter quality  this  year  than  for  several 
seasons  past,  but  the  hill  fruit  has 
the  preference  and  shippers  have  been 
able  to  ask  from  5  to  7%c  more  as  a 
result. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
movement  of  peaches  from  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  valley  was  in  excess  of 
what  was  originally  anticipated  when 
the  season  opened,  the  market  has 
taken  a  sharp  decline  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  several  cars  of  valley 
peaches  will  have  to  be  sold  at  60c  de- 
livered. 

Bartlett  pears  on  the  Sacramento 
river  are  fast  cleaning  up,  as  the 
canners  are  now  demanding  that  their 
contracts  be  filled  at  this  time.  The 
shipping  season  should  close  on  the 
Sacramento  river  by  the  last  of  this 
week. 

Pears  are  now  moving  from  the  hill 
and  mountain  districts.  As  the  qual- 
ity is  exceptional  and  the  fruit  run- 
ning to  good  sizes,  we  look  for  a  firm 
market  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

There  has  been  an  upward  tendency 
on  plums  and  especially  of  the  blue 
varieties,  several  cars  averaging  from 
$2  to  $2.25  a  crate. 

The  grape  season  in  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  valleys  will  end  this 
week  and  shipment  of  Malagas  and 
Thompson  Seedless  from  the  lower 
San  Joaquin,  known  as  the  Fresno 
district,  will  begin  today.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  tonnage  of  Malagas 


SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 

FRUIT,  CANNERY  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 
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OPERATING  OWN  LOGGING  CAMPS  AND  MILLS 


will  exceed  last  season  by  from  600 
to  700  cars.  An  effort  will  be  made 
on  the  part  of  all  the  shippers  to  reg- 
ulate shipments  into  the  various  auc- 
tion markets  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible gluts  that  heretofore  have  prov- 
en disastrous  to  the  interests.  The 
weather  the  past  ten  days  has  been 
favorable  to  the  growing  of  Tokays 
and  the  reduction  of  mildew  which 
in  some  districts  has  already  done  con- 
siderable damage. 

Tokays  should  move  from  the  upper 
San  Joaquin  districts  about  August  20. 
As  this  has  been  an  exceptional  sea- 
son insofar  as  the  time  of  ripening 
of  tree  fruits  is  concerned,  there  will 
be  practically  nothing  to  move  from 
the  State  after  August  20  except 
grapes,  and  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
States  predict  an  early  season,  the 
field  should  be  fairly  clear  for  our 
Tokays  and  Malagas,  although,  even 
with  these  favorable  conditions,  we  do 
not  predict  more  than  normal  results, 
and  extreme  caution  and  care  should 
be  given  to  the  quality  and  pack. 

It  is  already  reported  that  the 
grape  juice  factories  of  the  East  are 
offering  $35  per  ton  for  certain  vari- 
eties that  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  beverage.  We  also  an- 
ticipate that  considerable  grapes  will 
be  put  into  consumption  in  this  man- 
ner which  otherwise  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  market  for  table  purposes. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York — Wickson,  $1.30  to  $1.45; 
Bartletts,  $1.85  to  $2.25;  Burbanks, 
$1.20  to  $1.40;  G.  Duke,  $1.55  to  $1.60; 
Elbertas,  75c;  Kelsey,  $1.40  to  $1.70; 
Eureka,  $1.70;  Sugar,  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Giants,  $1.15;  Germans,  $1.30  to  $1.60; 
Crawford,  63c  to  75c;  Tuscans,  $1.02 
to  $1.85;  Diamonds,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Malagas,  $1  to  $2.25;  Bradshaw,  $1.06 
to  $1.15. 

Chicago — Wickson,  $1  to  $1.40;  Bart- 
letts, $1.60  to  $2.15;  Burbanks,  $1  to 
$1.65;  G.  Duke,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Kelsey, 
$1  to  $1.30;  Sugar,  $1.15  to  $1.30; 
Giants,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  Elbertas,  $1  to 
60c;  Crawford,  40c  to  85c;  Tuscans, 
57c  to  1.75;  Diamonds,  $1.40  to  $1.60; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  Ma- 
lagas, $1.20  to  $1.70;  Bradshaw,  $1.20. 

Minneapolis — Wickson,  85c  to  $1.15; 
Tragedy,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  Bartletts, 
$1.70  to  $2.50;  Burbanks,  90c;  G. 
Duke,  $1.20  to  $1.75;  Kelsey,  75c  to 
90c;  Sugar,  $L10  to  $1.60;  Giants,  $1 
to  $1.80;  Satsuma,  $1.15;  Crawford, 
35c  to  $1.20;  Tuscans,  55c  to  60c;  Dia- 
monds, $1.25  to  $1.85;  Thompson  Seed- 
less, $2  to  $2.10;  Malagas,  $2.25  to 
$2.35. 

Boston — Wickson,  $1.10  to  $1.45; 
Tragedy,  $1.60  to  $2.35;  Bartletts, 
$1.65  to  $2.85;  St.  John,  30c  to  45c; 
Santa  Rosa,  75c  to  $1.35;  Climax, 
$1.10;  Decker,  70c;  Clyman,  $1.70; 
Kelsey,  75c  to  $1.80;  Elbertas,  $1.05 
to  $1.10;  Eureka,  $1.60  to  $2;  Sugar, 
$1.55  to  $1.75;  Giants,  $1.20  to  $1.65; 
Maynard,  85c  to  $1;  German,  $1  to 
$1.70;  Simoni,  90c;  Crawford,  40c  to 
90c;  Diamonds,  $1.85  to  $2.30;  Mala- 
gas, $1.75  to  $2.15;  Bradshaw,  $1.05  to 
$1.15. 

Philadelphia  —  Wickson,  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  Bartletts,  $1.40  to  $2;  Burbanks, 
$1.20;  Kelsey,  $1.55;  Sugar,  $1;  Ger- 
man, $1.30  to  $1.75;  Triumph,  50c; 
Tuscans,  $1.45;  Diamonds,  $1.40  to 
$1.60;  Malagas,  $1.15  to  $1.75. 

The  total  shipments  for  this  season 
to  date  have  reached  4856  carloads, 
as  against  3688  carloads  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 


GAS  ENGINES 

If  you  want  a  heavy-duty 
distillate  engine,  a  postal 
will  bring  you  valuable  in- 
formation that  will  save 
you  money. 

We  give  you  agents' 
prices. 

T.  W.  HOBRON  CO., 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"What's  Wombat  working  on  now?" 
"Oh,  he  says  that  ladies'  shoes  are 
not  sufficiently  complicated  to  be  in 


HAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BETWEEN 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST   ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient. 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  attire.  So 
he's  working  on  a  woman's  shoe  that 
buttons  up  the  back!" 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

One  of  our  best  subscription  field 
men  got  busy  last  week  and  sent  us 
no  less  than  66  new  subscribers. 
These,  added  to  those  received  through 
other  sources,  brought  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  names  to  receive  this 
week's  issue  to  201.  Be  it  understood 
that  all  these  new  readers  are  engaged 
in  some  branch  of  farming. 


"Received  the  book.  Well  pleased. 
Thanks.    D.  J.  Flett,  Martinez,  Cal." 

That  was  the  brief  acknowledgment 
of  a  copy  of  "One  Thousand  Questions 
in  California  Agriculture  Answered." 
The  writer  did  not  use  many  words, 
but  they  were  just  as  eloquent  and 
full  of  meaning  as  a  three-page  let- 
ter. By  the  way,  have  you  sent  for 
our  special  offer  to  subscribers  on 
this  book?    It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


Readers  interested  in  dairy  supplies 
are  referred  to  the  new  location  men- 
tioned in  the  ad  of  the  Guy  F.  Kelsey 
Co.  This  firm  has  taken  the  agency 
for  Sharpies  milking  machines  for 
southern  California  and  is  evidently 
in  need  of  more  space  than  was  avail- 
able at  108  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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je»  John  Deere  Spreader 

WThe  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


Order  Early 


Thousands  Sold  for  Quick  Delivery 


Two  Sizes 


The  Simplest  Spreader  Made 


-  Easy  to 


Roller  Bearings 

Light  Draft 


Decided  Improvement  in 

Spreader  Construction 


Tp  to  this  time  every  spreader  on  the  market  has 
Len  constructed  along  the  same  general  lines. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader,  however,  is  different. 
It  is  entirely  new  and  there  is  nothing  else  like  it  on 

lae  r.-.arket. 

All  the  working  parts  are  mounted  on  the  main 
r-'  •.  There  are  no  strains  and  stresses  on  the  sides 
ci  rame  and  no  clutches  or  chains  to  give  trouble. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  low  down,  easy  to 
I  -aH,  very  simple,  and  always  ready  lor  business. 
1 .  ■  -f-r.t.  get  out  of  order. 

Beater  on  Axle 

All  working  parts  on 
the  John  Deere  Spreader 
are  mounted  on  the  rear 
axle.  There  are  no  inde- 
pendent studs  or  shafts 
to  give  trouble,  nor 
chains  or  sets  of  gears 
to  get  out  of  order.  All 
strains  and  stresses  are 
borne  by  the  main  axle 
and  are  not  transmitted 


iieater  on  A  lift 


to  the  side  of  the  box  or  the  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from  the  r^ar 
axle  and  operates  through  a  planetary  transmission 
(similar  to  that  used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on 
the  rear  axle  within  the  beater. 

Light  Draft— Few  Parts 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  is  the  lightest 
draft  spreader  made.  One  is 
that  it  has  four  sets  of  roller 
bearings — two  in  the  ^  front 
wheels  and  two  on  the  main  axle 
and  beater.  They  reduce  the 
Roller  Bearing  draft  materially. 
Another  reason  ia  that  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
has  so  few  parts.  It  has  about  lf.O  less  types  of 
castings  than  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore 
made.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  fewer  parts  a 
machine  has,  the  easier  it  will  operate. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out  ol  gear,  it  is 
simply  a  wagon. 


Easy  to  Load 

The  first  three  feet  manure  is  lifted  with  an  ordi- 
nary spreader  are  easiest  of  all.  The 
real  hard  work  is  from  this  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ordi- 
nary spreader. 

The  John  Deere 
Spreader  is  low  down. 
It  is  only  necessary  to 
lift  each  forkful  three 
feet.   Thus,  the  hard  Easy  to  Load 

work   of    loading  a 
manure  spreader  is  done  away  with. 

Besides,  the  person  doing  the  loading  can  see 
inside  the  spreader  at  all  times.  Each  forkful  is 
placed  exactly  where  it  is  needed. 

No  Adjustments 
On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no 
adjustments  are  necessary.  On 
the  simplest  spreader  heretofore 
made,  it  was  always  necessary  to 
make  from  ten  to  twenty  ad- 
justments before  the  machine 
would  work  at  all. 

John  Deere  Spreader  is  thrown 
in  gear  by  moving  a  heavy  dog 
back  until  it  engages  a  stop  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  No  clutch 
used.  _ 


Out  of  Gear 


Positive  Non-Raring  Apron 

By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  locking  device  inside 
the  ratchet  feed,  the  apron  is  positively  locked 
against  racing  when  spreading  up  hill  or  over 
exceedingly  rough  ground.  The  result  is  that  when 
spreading  with  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  man- 
ure is  always  spread  evenly.  This  is  not  possible 
on  any  other  ratchet  feed  spreader  made. 

Change  of  Feed 
Change  of  feed  is  accomplished  by  a  double  shoe 
Which  is  removed  from  the  seat.  This  shoe  deter- 
mines the  number  of  teeth  the  ratchets  engage  at 
each  stroke.  The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  a  varia- 
tion of  from  five  to  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre. 

Substantial  St^el  Frame,  Like  the  Modern 
Railway  Bridge 

Both  the  side  sills  in  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  are  of 
high  carbon  channel  steel 
with  the  channels  turned  to 
the  inside.  Into  these  hoi 
lows  are  fitted  four  largi 
wooden  cross  sills.  Being 
bolted,  these  cross  sills  can 
be  kept  tight,  insuring  rigid- 
ity and  alignment  of  frame 
at  all  times. 


Even  if  You  Don't  Need  a  New  Spreader  Now— Come  in  and  See  It 


Built  Lake  a  Steel 


Ask  Your  Implement  Dealer  About  it  or  Write  to  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


Whether  you  want  just 
small  pump  for  the  hou 
or  a  large  one  for  irrigation 
it  certainly  will  pay  you  we 

Get  a  Good  Pump 

The  safe  way  is  to  get  advice  from  pump  specialists  like  ourselves.  As 
manufacturers  we  have  solved  hundreds  of  pumping  problems — and 
our  accumulated  experience  is  at  your  command.  Our  advice  may 
save  you  both  money  and  trouble.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Etc. 

Let  ua  help  you  iclect  a  pump  adapted  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Centrifugal  Pumps. 
CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps  (also  Bean  Distillate 
Engines).    A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both.  Why  not  send  now? 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  W.  Julian  Street  San  Jose,  CaL 


REDWOOD   TANKS      DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  aa 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6 
ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $10.50.  Large  stock  ot  tanks  of  various 
sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 
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WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  In  name 

only.    Prices  far  below  your  expectation.    Screw  casing  and  standard  plp« 

fittings  and  valves.  _  _ 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Faffed  .rfth  Year. 


How  California  Fruit  is  Auctioned. 


Fruit  Auctioneer  and  Representatives  of  the  Auction  Company  and  of  the  Fruit 
Shipping  Companies  Ready  for  Business. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

How  fruit  is  sold  at  auction  may  be  of  interest  especially  to  those 
growers  who  have  little  opportunity  to  visit  the  eastern  markets. 

The  shipping  company  in  California  has  a  man  to  fill  out  a  "mani- 
fest" sheet  as  fruit  is  trucked  from  the  shipping  shed  into  the  car. 
This  record  tells  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  number  of  boxes  and 
crates  of  each  variety  of  fruit  and  its  size  as  indicated  by  the  pack 
marks.  Thus,  "5x5"  on  the  outside  of  a  crate  means  that  in  each 
of  the  four  baskets  in  the  crate,  plums,  or  apricots  or  other  fruit  is 
packed  5  square,  usually  in  three  or  four  layers  which  may  be  seen 
by  the  height  of  the  cleating 
under  the  lid  of  the  crate. 
The  number,  as  "96"  on  a 
box,  which  is  smaller  and  of 
different  shape  than  a  crate 
and  with  less  ventilation,  in- 
dicates that  there  are  96 
fruits  in  the  box.  Mislabel- 
ing as  to  size  has  often  got- 
ten growers  and  shippers 
into  disastrous  clutches  of 
the  law,  especially  in  New 
York  and  Canada. 

Bach  different  variety  and 
size  of  each  grower  is  group- 
ed under  a  "lot"  number  on 
the  manifest.  "When  the  car 
is  tight  loaded  and  properly 
braced,  the  manifest  is  sent 
by  mail  to  the  auction  com- 
pany to  whom  the  car  is 
billed.  The  auction  company 
prints  a  catalog  on  sheets 
about  6x15  giving  the  same 
information.  For  the  Central 
Fruit  Auction  Co.  of  Chicago, 
the  copy  for  the  catalog  of 
the  morning's  sale  is  handed 
to  the  printer  at  3  p.  m.  of 
the  day  before,  and  the  cata- 
log is  ready  for  use  by  6  p. 
m.  before  the  fruit  reaches 
the  auction  establishment  to 
be  unloaded  for  display  to 
buyers. 

Each  car  has  a  separate 
catalog  and  on  some  of  the 
markets  these  catalogs  are 
bound    together.      In  New 

York  on  June  22,  for  instance,  the  Connolly  Auction  Co.  had  a  vol- 
ume of  72  pages  covering  California  deciduous  fruit  in  23  cars,  an- 
other of  42  pages  covering  California  citrus  fruit  in  34  cars,  besides 
other  volumes  for  fruit  from  other  places.  The  Fruit  Auction  Co. 
of  the  same  place  had  California  deciduous  fruits  in  9  cars,  citrus 
in  11  cars,  foreign  citrus  and  pineapples  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  a  little  Florida  fruit.  Brown  and  Seccomb  had  California  de- 
ciduous in  4  cars,  northwestern  in  one  car,  California  citrus  in  9  cars 
and  some  foreign  chin  and  pineapples. 

All  three  auction  companies  use  the  same  display  rooms  and  auc- 
tion rooms  at  different  hours. 

The  foreign  fruit  is  landed  after  the  sales,  only  a  sample  box  of 


Buyers  of  California  Fruit  in  the  Auction  Room  of  H.  Harris  &  Co.,  Boston.  The 
Highest  Bidder  Gets  the  Fruit. 


each  lot  is  taken  to  the  display  room  before  the  sale.  Western  fruit 
in  New  York  is  all  displayed  on  Pier  20,  being  unloaded  before  6  a. 
m.  from  the  barges,  which  carry  8  or  10  cars  across  the  Hudson. 

On  all  the  markets,  when  a  car  is  switched  to  the  display  sheds  to 
be  unloaded,  representatives  of  the  railroad  and  of  the, shipping  com- 
panies, called  there  "the  receivers"  look  to  the  icing  and  the  braces, 
making  note  on  the  bill  of  all  improper  conditions.  If  the  ice  chest 
is  over  half  full,  no  objection  is  usually  made.  If  the  braces  are  in 
place,  and  the  tiers  of  boxes  not  "buckled,"  the  packages  are  likely 
to  be  in  good  shape.  But  often  as  the  car  observed  about  midnight 
in  Chicago  June  16,  the  fruit  is  jammed  together,  the  crates  and 
boxes  are  buckled  up  and  more  or  less  broken,  showing  hard  bumps 
in  switching.    Sometimes  the  braces  have  been  knocked  out,  though 

in  loading  they  were  driven 
into  place  with  sledge  ham- 
mers, and  usually  in  unload- 
ing must  be  knocked  out  with 
the  same  tools.  In  one  car 
that  night  in  Chicago  a  crate 
had  been  broken  open  and 
one  basket  stolen ;  how,  was 
unexplainable. 

Since  California  growers 
have  become  so  strongly  or- 
ganized, there  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  satisfactory  ad- 
justment from  the  railroads 
for  broken  packages.  They 
are  all  set  aside  in  separate 
lots  beside  the  sound  pack- 
ages of  the  same  lot  and  the 
railroads  pay  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  brok- 
en lots  and  of  the  whole  lots 
of  which  they  were  originally 
a  part.  The  broken  lots  usu- 
ally sell  for  less  than  half 
price  though  all  the  fruit  may 
be  there  and  sound. 

After  inspection  of  the 
car,  two  men  called  "stack- 
ers" collect  the  various  lots 
together  as  called  for  in  the 
catalog  and  truckmen  wheel 
them  out  onto  the  big  display 
floor.  Often,  the  various 
crates  or  boxes  of  a  lot  are 
scattered  about  the  car  and 
much  time  is  lost  collecting 
them,  because  the  marks  on 
each  package  must  be  con- 
sulted. Those  who  load  the 
cars  in  the  West  could  materially  help  by  keeping  the  packages  in 
each  lot  together,  but  since  that  is  inconvenient,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  done. 

Many  times,  too,  mistakes  have  been  made  in  listing  fruit  on  the 
manifest  so  that  many  corrections  have  to  be  made  on  the  catalog 
as  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the  car. 

Crates  are  stacked  as  nearly  as  possible,  ten  deep  on  the  floor; 
cherry  boxes  15  deep,  cherry  crates  from  the  northwest  containing 
24  full  pint  boxes  are  stacked  8  deep. 

About  3  a.  m.  the  "head  checker"  for  the  auction  company  eotp- 
pares  the  fruit  stacked  on  the  floor  with  the  corrected  i-atalogs,  eount- 
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CALIFORNIA    WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
Aug.  4,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

T 

.11 

60 

50 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

64 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

56 

8.  Francisco 

.00 

.02 

.01 

84 

50 

8an  Jose  .... 

.00 

00 

.00 

94 

48 

.00 

T 

.00 

104 

60 

Independ'ce 

.00 

.06 

.00 

98 

54 

8anL.Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.02 

82 

50 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.01 

.00 

86 

68 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

74 

60 

T.  means  trace. 


The  Week. 

The  world  is  upside  down.  For  no  sufficient 
reason,  in  fact  in  opposition  to  all  reasons  for 
peace,  drawn  from  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
industrial  progress  of  mankind.  Europe  has 
been  plunged  into  a  general  war  which  the 
London  Times  says  is  the  greatest  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  imagine  the 
designation  of  this  prototype  of  the  present 
continental  conflict  is  made  upon  a  geograph- 
ical basis,  for  surely  no  spear-thrusting,  mace- 
maul i n of  those  thousands  of  people  centuries 
ago  has  other  resemblance  to  the  whirling,  fly- 
ing, exploding  rush  of  millions  upon  each  other, 
which  is  now  proceeding  upon  the  same  terri- 
tory. Resides,  the  geographical  resemblance 
is  not  true,  because  at  the  earlier  date  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  ignorantly  tranquil  and  dis- 
interested, while  now  every  ocean  is  a  possible 
scene  of  deadly  conflict  and  every  continent 
has  areas  open  to  invasion  and  bloodshed.  It 
is  in  fact  a  world  war,  and  the  like  of  it  the 
world  has  never  seen  nor  could  see.  As  a  re- 
sult, alarm,  suffering  and  wanton  destruction 
of  life  and  property  are  world-wide.  There  is 
nothing  old  in  the  present  situation,  except  that 
the  heart  of  man.  in  spite  of  our  advancing 
Christianity  and  humanitarianism  is  un- 
changed; it  is  still  fired  by  ambition,  greed  of 
power  and  conquest  and  pride,  and  it  recks  nol 
that  countless  millions  mourn  through  its  pur- 
suit'of  unholy  purposes.  In  the  old  wars  there 
was  sometimes  a  pretext  of  serving  civilization 
against  barbarianism.  or  at  least  a  frank 
avowal  of  the  rights  of  might,  and  therefore 
these  old  wars  had  something  more  honest  and 
perhaps  more  of  moral  quality  in  them.  The 
wai  which  is  now  beginning  has  no  barbarian- 
ism in  it  unless  it  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
declared  it,  and  the  result  will  show  that  there  is 


no  might  except  that  which  is  right.  As  this 
is  really  the  first  war  of  its  kind  and  extent 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  so  will  it  also 
be  the  last,  and  the  world  will  abhor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  claim 
of  right  or  justice  which  the  world  will  recog- 
nize as  adequate,  have  brought  it  about. 


The  Duty  ol  America. 

it  is  the  plain  duty  of  Americans  to  view 
this  war  as  a  world  calamity,  and  conduct 
themselves  accordingly.  Fortunately  tins  na- 
tion has  a  iorce  of  resources  and  ol  moral  in- 
fluence which  can  be  well  used  to  moderate  the 
sufferings  of  Europe,  to  hunt  ihe  time  of  con- 
flict and  to  reconcile  the  combatants,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  war  which  breaks  out  so 
fiercely  and  will  probably  consume  gold,  iood 
and  human  life  so  rapidly,  cannot  last  long. 
Let  America  stand  firm  on  her  power  ana  her 
principles,  let  her  be  ready  to  enforce  her  rights 
to  trade  and  transportation  and  to  move  as  sue 
deems  right  in  the  world's  ways,  which  some 
of  tnese  combatants  may  try  to  cover  as  their 
ov.  ii,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  light  of  true 
humanitarianism  illumine  all  her  attitudes  and 
actions,  and  her  influence,  in  setting  bounds 
upon  this  conflict  and  in  shaping  its  conse- 
quences, will  be  profound.  To  achieve  this, 
this  nation  must  keep  cool;  her  attitude  must 
be  critical,  discriminating,  judicial.  Fortun- 
ately she  has  no  dependence  whatever  upon 
Europe  which  will  make  this  attitude  difficult; 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  forsaking,  for  the  time 
at  least,  agitations  which  breed  disquiet  among 
our  own  people  and  diminish  industrial  force 
and  fortitude;  for,  to  manifest  the  strength  and 
solidarity  necessary  for  world  service  at  such  a 
time,  the  American  people  must  be  busy  and  con- 
fident. It  may  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  good  look  at  ourselves  and  gather  strength 
for  future  action,  based  upon  such  clearer 
vision  as  may  thus  be  attained.  Thus  may  we 
be  better  grounded  in  the  patriotism  of  peace, 
which  is  a  higher  emotion  of  the  public  mind 
than  the  patriotism  of  war.  If  we  can  work 
along  on  this  line  the  psychological  disturbance 
will  quickly  disappear  from  our  financial  and 
commercial  affairs.  Confidence  will  be  restored 
in  legitimate  enterprises;  stocking-hiding  and 
back-yard  burying  of  gold  will  not  prevail, 
prosperity  will  be  enhanced  because  our  sur- 
plus products  will  meet  increased  demand 
caused  by  war's  waste  and  idleness  elsewhere, 
and  this  nation  may  stand  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  in  the  world's  eye  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rewards  of  peace  as  a  national 
policy — rewards  which  follow  the  casting  down 
the  burden  of  a  national  armament,  renouncing 
the  greed  of  conquest,  and  existing  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

We  are  aware  that  possibly  some  reader, 
burning  with  emotion,  may  consider  the  fore- 
going too  chilly  a  suggestion  for  the  times.  If, 
then,  he  must  have  a  thrill,  let  him  find  a  whole- 
some one  in  these  words  of  the  Call:  "No  war 
can  last  forever.  There  is  always  a  struggle,  a 
clash  of  men.  when  'furious  Frank  and  fiery 
Httn  shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy';  and 
then  all  is  quiet,  the  shattered  battalions  re- 
turn to  their  bivouacs  and  the  diplomats  meet 
and  readjust  boundary  lines  and  fix  indemni- 
ties for  the  impoverished  peoples  to  bear.  In 
the  United  States  the  treaty  makers  will  prob- 
ably meet,  and  the  'Peace  of  Washington' 
will  end  all  strife.    In  Europe  no  country,  with 


the  possible  exception  of  Switzerland,  can  be 
considered  sincerely  neutral,  and  Switzerland 
may  yet  be  involved.  A  treaty  must  be  ne- 
gotiated in  a  neutral  land,  and  the  United  States 
promises  to  be  the  only  territory  free  from  the 
animosities  which  are  historical  and  are  being 
aggravated  in  Europe.  So  prepare  the  parch- 
ment for  the  'Treaty  of  Washington.'  " 


The  California  Situation. 

So  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  California  is 
in  good  form  to  carry  her  part  of  the  American 
burden  of  peace  demonstration.  Naturally  one 
thinks  first  of  the  exposition.  The  authorities 
thereof  are  not  alarmed.  They  state  that  for- 
eign participation  has  been  so  far  entered  upon 
that  lapses  are  not  likely  to  occur.  They  be- 
lieve  that  a  war  last  year  or  next  year  might 
serve  the  exposition  worse.  Now  they  antici- 
pate a  short  war  and  a  new  signification  to  their 
title,  for  it  may  be  doubly  Pacific — honors  to 
the  ocean  and  a  joy-celebration  of  a  new 
world's  peace.  There  is  naturally  at  the  mo- 
ment alarm  lest  ocean-shipping  may  be  ren- 
dered unsafe,  but  that  is  not  expected  to  long 
endure.  Much  shipping  owned  abroad  will  fly 
i)iir  (lag  under  an  American  register  which 
Congress  provided  for  last  week,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Great  Britain  will  go  at  once  into 
marine  insurance  by  guaranteeing  the  safety  of 
all  Shipments  of  foodstuffs  carried  in  British 
bottoms.  This  would  at  once  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  shipment  of  American  products  to 
ports  of  British  call.  Surely  Europe  will  need 
food  and  cargoes  will  keep  going  during  the 
war,  while  at  the  close  of  it  there  will  be  a 
grand  rush  of  everything  eatable.  And  Cali- 
fornia has  gold  enough  for  all  uses.  F.  L.  Lip- 
man,  vice-president  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  after  assert- 
ing the  general  soundness  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion in  the  Fnited  States,  said  this:  "Almost 
the  first  effect  of  the  war  will  be  to  shut  off  the 
streams  of  capital  from  European  sources,  and 
this  may  cause  temporary  uneasiness  among 
holders  of  securities  in  corporations  largely 
financed  from  such  cources.  But  except  for 
this  and  a  possible  hardening  in  prices  of  food- 
stuffs in  most  demand  abroad,  there  will  be  no 
immediate  ill  effects  in  California  from  actual 
hostilities  in  Europe.  The  gold  exports  from 
Eastern  ports  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the 
supply  in  this  market,  while  the  banks  are  in 
condition  to  withstand  the  strain  of  every  legit- 
imate business  demand.'' 

There  is  evidently  a  plain  path  for  Califor- 
nians.  After  dismissing  from  our  borders  those 
residents  who  still  own  allegiance  to  foreign 
powers  and  who  arc  going  forth  this  week  in  a 
whirlwind  of  ill-placed  publicity,  Californians 
should  settle  down  to  honest  work  at  develop- 
ment and  production,  strip  off  the  frills  of 
freak  self-legislation  which  some  of  our  mis- 
guided citizens  have  initiated,  get  the  best  men 
possible  into  the  offices  and  forget  the  discords 
which  this  summer's  frenzied  politics  are  en- 
gendering. 


Welshing  on  Fruit  Contracts. 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  some 
fruit  buyers  are  breaking  the  contracts  which 
they  made  for  fruit  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
we  trust  they  may  get  out  of  that  state  of 
mind  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  strong  temptation  to  run  sidewise  when  one 
finds  straightforward   outlets  closed,  but  it 
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ought  to  be  resisted.  From  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  about  registering  ships  and  guar- 
anteeing cargoes,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  closed  fronts  will  soon  open  for  a  line  of 
trade  without  which  there  can  be  neither  peace 

inor  war  nor  life  in  any  form.  The  grain  block- 
ade at  Port  Costa  is  seriously  inconvenient.  The 
steamers  should  be  loaded  and  conveyed  as  a 
fleet,  if  need  be,  by  United  States  warships, 
through  the  canal  to  their  destination.  Let  the 
old  Oregon  repeat  her  prowess  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

This  matter  of  refusing  to  receive  cured 
fruits  for  which  contracts  have  been  made  is 
peculiarly  unwise  and  uncalled  for  because  all 
the  chances  are  that  the  ownership  of  good 
cured  fruit  will  be  worth  far  more  than  calcu- 
lated before  the  opening  of  another  crop  year. 
This  year's  prune  crop  is  small  and  of  high 
grade.  The  handling  of  the  crop  in  Prance 
and  in  Servia,  two  great  sources  of  the  world's 
supply,  will  be  undertaken  with  a  maximum  of 
difficulty  and  a  minimum  of  product  and  the 
world. will  be  hungrier  for  cured  fruits  next 
winter  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  probably. 
We  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  those  who  are 
now  refusing  to  receive  on  their  contracts  are 
calculating  to  force  later  sales  to  them  at  a 
sacrifice.  It  might  be  good  speculation,  but  it 
is  poor  morality.  Of  course,  the  producers  will 
go  to  the  courts  with  their  contracts,  but  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  the  worry  and  cost  of 
that  recourse.  They  are  appealing  to  Congress 
to  expedite  the  registry  of  foreign-built  ships 
and  thus  remove  the  embargo  which  is  both 
physical  and  psychological — and  possibly  spec- 
ulative. 

Current  experience  links  itself  into  the  chain 
of  events  which  are  demonstrating  that  the 
California  producer  of  high-class  and  special 
products  cannot  afford  to  allow  his  business  to 
continue  so  poorly  financed  as  it  is  at  present. 
What  a  mistake  to  rest  prosperity  upon  the 
basis  of  fair-weather  contracts,  and  to  depend 
for  financing  upon  those  who,  as  buyers,  have 
a  normal  interest  in  depression  and  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  actuated  otherwise.  It  is  the 
producers'  own  fault  that  they  find  themselves 
at  the  buyers'  mercy.  With  proper  organiza- 
tion and  their  own  financing  they  would  be  at 
this  moment  indifferent  as  to  whether  buyers 
insisted  on  their  contracts  or  not,  while  now 
they  are  alarmed  at  their  fracture.  In  view  of 
the  prospective  demand,  every  pound  of  good 
cured  fruit  should  be  worth  more  than  it  was 
ten  days  ago,  and  if  organized  to  help  and  pro- 
tect each  other,  a  considerable  increment  of 
value  would  be  realized.  Every  pound  of  good 
California  food  products  should  be  secured 
this  year,  for  the  world  will  need  every  pound 
which  can  be  spared  from  the  nourishing  of 
our  own  multiplied  exposition  population. 


Money  and  War. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  incident  that  an 
Atlantic  steamer  sailing  from  New  York  with 
eleven  million  dollars  in  gold  before  war  was 
declared  got  news  of  the  war  by  wireless  and 
turned  and  scudded  back  to  an  American  port 
with  covered  lights,  although  she  was  four 
days  out  when  she  caught  the  scent  of  war. 
She  was  a  German  passenger  ship  and  had  no 
taste  for  meeting  an  English  dreadnaught  with 
all  that  gold  in  her  pocket.  But  we  hardly 
needed  that  eleven  millions,  for  it  is  officially 
reported  that  there  is  in  the  United  States 


treasury  $1,500,000,000  in  gold  and  silver, 
$150,000,000  in  gold  reserve  and  $130,000,000 
free  gold  in  the  general  fund.  Truly,  these  im- 
mense sums  with  the  $500,000,000  emergency 
currency  available  will  enable  this  country  to 
face  any  financial  crisis  with  considerable 
equanimity.  But  financiers  tell  us  that  the 
"tightness"  of  the  last  few  months  is  about 
over  and  the  war  should  lift  us  wholly  out  of 
it  by  making  everyone  more  busy  and  less 
finicky. 

And  there  is  another  cargo  which  has  hapily 
come  to  port.  A  water-front  reporter  tells  of 
the  whimsical  way  the  captain  of  the  French 
barque  "Buffon"  told  of  near- foundering  in 
a  storm  at  sea  on  the  "  Buffon 's"  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  from  Hamburg.  "They  call  my 
ship  the  'Clown,'  and  sent  me  to  bring  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  German  sausage  and  beer  and 
sauerkraut.  Can  you  believe  that  we  did  not  run 
into  a  storm?  Of  course  we  did.  A  French 
ship  should  not  carry  German  sauerkraut.  The 
winds  were  against  us  and  the  goddess  of  the 
sea  was  angry  until  she  remembered  the  name 
of  the  captain.  Ah,  that  made  up  for  every- 
thing. What  is  my  name?  Le  Beau,"  said  the 
captain. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Cherry  Leaves  on  Old  Wood. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  cherry  orchard 
two  years  old,  and  noticed  the  other  day  the 
bunches  of  leaves  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year  suddenly  die.  I  see  no  insects.  This 
year's  growth  is  fine.  Please  tell  me  what  it 
is,  and  what  can  be  done  ?  When  I  pull  on 
dead  leaves  the  whole  bunch  of  leaves  comes 
off. — L.  A.  P.,  Sacramento. 

Such  leaf-bunches  sometimes  die  from  sun- 
burning  of  adjacent  bark.  Occasionally  they 
are  killed  by  the  boring-in  of  a  polycaon  beetle 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  spur.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  be  famished  by  the  sap-draft  of  the 
new  wood  above.  We  know  of  nothing  to  do 
if  the  trees  are  well  whitewashed  against  sun- 
burn. If  the  new  growth  keeps  going  all  right 
it  indicates  health  in  the  root. 

Sugar  Beets  or  Cactus. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  plant  sugar  beets  for 
stock  food  in  August  and  make  a  success  of 
them  if  I  irrigate  before  planting,  and  when 
could  I  expect  to  commence  to  feed  them?  I 
am  under  the  Turlock  district.  After  reading 
Mr.  J.  A.  Powell's-  letter  on  cactus,  I  am  not 
very  anxious  to  plant  it  for  cow  feed  if  it  has 
no  more  food  value  than  our  common  pie  melon 
or  stock  melon,  for  the  pie  melons  here  do  not 
make  milk. — C.  P.  G.,  Turlock. 

There  is  a  little  more  risk  in  getting  a  good 
stand  of  beets  in  August  than  earlier  or  later 
because  of  the  danger  of  high,  dry  heat.  The 
beet  is  more  tender  at  germination  than  at 
other  times.  But  if  you  wet  down  well  and 
plant  a  little  deeper  (if  your  soil  is  light  and 
friable)  than  you  would  in  winter  you  ought 
to  do  well,  if  you  get  good  strong  seed.  After- 
ward, irrigate  as  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
beet  growing.  Do  not  wait  for  rain  until  the 
growth  stops  and  then  start  it  again  with 
water.  If  all  goes  well  you  ought  to  have  well 
grown  beets  for  feeding  in  January. 

Pie  melons,  cactus,  corn-silage,  or  other  car- 
bonaceous succulent  feeds  are  good  for  milk  if 
balanced  with  protein  foods,  like  alfalfa,  oil 
meals,  bran,  etc.   They  are,  of  course,  scant  of 


milk  producing  materials  if  fed  by  themselves 
alone. 

Summer- Growing  Legume. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  anxious  to  find  a  sum- 
mer cover  crop.  Kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  a 
leguminous  crop  which  can  be  grown  in  sum- 
mer with  irrigation  ordinarily  given  olive  trees. 
Could  hairy  vetch  be  used  for  the  purpose? — 
P.  T.,  Folsom. 

The  cow  pea  is  usually  the  most  available 
summer-growing  legume;  the  vetches  do  better 
in  the  rainy  season.  But  with  the  irrigation 
"ordinarily  given  to  olive  trees"  you  would 
not  get  much  growth  of  cow  peas  and  you 
would  spoil  the  olive  (  crop — coming  into  the 
autumn  with  weary -looking  trees  and  shriveled 
fruit,  which  may  plump-up  with  the  rains,  but 
never  get  to  be  first  class.  Do  not  go  in  for 
summer  cover  crops  unless  you  are  sure  you 
have  an  excess  of  soil  moisture.  Irrigate  and 
cultivate  well  and  give  the  trees  all  the  advan- 
tage you  can. 

Bees  In  a  Vineyard. 

To  the  Editor:  We  let  an  apiarian  put  60 
hives  of  his  bees  under  some  trees  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  90-acre  vineyard.  We  have  just  been 
informed  by  our  Italian  workingmen  that  the 
bees  will  pierce  the  skin  of  the  grapes  for  the 
sugar  and  those  grapes  so  injured  will  dry  up 
and  cause  us  a  loss  of  at  least  20  tons  before 
time  for  harvesting  the  crop.  Is  this  true?  I 
have  no  desire  to  cause  the  owner  of  the  bees 
extra  trouble  in  having  him  remove  his  bees 
unless  it  is  so. — Reader,  Modesto. 

All  careful  experiments  known  to  us  have 
demonstrated  that  honey  bees  will  not,  and  per- 
haps cannot,  puncture  the  whole  skin  of  a 
grape,  but  if  the  skin  is  broken,  even  with  a 
pin-puncture  they  will  help  themselves  to  the 
contents,  if  other  food  is  not  available.  If  we 
are  right  in  concluding  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion has  been  made,  the  inference  would  be 
that  if  other  insects,  birds,  etc.,  are  present  and 
puncture  the  skin,  the  bees  will  do  the  rest.  We 
would  feel  better  not  to  have  such  a  lot  of  bees 
marooned  in  the  center  of  a  large  vineyard  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Stunted  or  Thrifty  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  If  a  young  pear  tree  has 
taken  three  years  to  make  a  one-year  growth 
because  it  has  not  had  the  proper  care,  is  it 
equal  to  a  tree  that  has  had  proper  care  and 
has  made  an  equal  growth  in  a  single  year? 
Providing  both  trees  are  taken  care  of  properly 
in  future,  will  the  old  tree  become  as  good  a 
tree  in  bearing  time?  Would  the  answer  to 
the  above  question  also  apply  to  a  prune? 
Would  you  advise  taking  out  the  three-year-old 
trees  and  replanting  new  trees? — E.  C,  Los 
Gatos. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
free-growing  yearling  than  a  stunted  three- 
year-old,  and  the  outlook  for  the  former  is  bet- 
ter. But  one  has  to  apply  that  principle  dis- 
criminatingly. For  example,  some  thrifty 
yearlings  may  throw  out  six-feet  shoots  the 
first  year  in  the  orchard ;  others  may  make  six 
feet  by  three  two-feet  growths.  As  between 
these  two  we  might  prefer  the  latter — if  the 
growth  was  plump  and  smooth,  not  thin  and 
wrinkly.  But  if  the  trees  have  only  made  a 
few  inches  of  growth  yearly  and  that  not  strong 
enough  to  make  good  leaves  or  to  hold  fruit, 
we  would  rather  have  a  good  yearling,  fresh 
from  the  nursery.  This  is  true  for  all  kinds  of 
trees.  We  cannot  answer  you  conclusively. 
One  has  to  see  the  trees  to  properly  judge 
their  value  and  capacity. 
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The  Almond  in  California. 


[From  the  Address  of  G.  W.  Pikbce,  at 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 

Provide  yourself  with  some  kind  of 
mechanical  huller  and  separator.  Life 
is  too  short  and  time  too  valuable  to 
hull  almonds  by  hand.  While  there  is 
some  loss  from  mechanical  hullins 
and  separating,  it  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  saving  in  expense  and  the 
lessening  of  the  number  of  employes. 
Machines  of  varying  capacities  and 
more  or  less  efficiency,  are  to  be 
had  in  the  open  market.  While  the 
almond  may  be  left  on  the  tree  for 
a  time  after  the  hulls  have  opened, 
without  serious  loss,  it  is  best  and 
most  economical  to  gather  them  as 
soon  as  the  hulls  Open  and  expose 
the  nut  sufficiently  to  hull  easily. 
If  left  much  after  this  time  some  of 
the  hulls  will  begin  to  dry  and  draw 
closer  to  the  nut,  making  hulling  more 
difficult.  Then  too,  the  nuts  will  be- 
gin to  fall  to  the  ground  of  their  own 
accord.  Should  a  heavy  wind  occur 
at  this  time,  many  nuts  will  be  blown 
from  the  trees.  The  expense  of  pick- 
ing almonds  up  from  the  ground  is 
fully  three  times  that  of  gathering 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  Prompt- 
ness pays  in  the  handling  of  almonds. 
Be  ready  for  the  harvest  and  have  a 
crew  of  gatherers  in  proportion  to 
your  acreage. 

Gathebing  Sheets. — Provide  canvas 
sheets  to  spread  beneath  the  trees  on 
which  to  knock  the  almonds.  The  size 
of  the  sheets  needed  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard. 
Have  two  sheets  for  each  tree.  The 
two  sheets  when  spread  out  should 
cover  24  to  40  feet  square.  It  is  false 
economy  to  use  a  sheet  too  small  for 
your  trees.  Almonds  will  be  continu- 
ally knocked  off  the  sheet  onto  the 
ground,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
gathering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
nuts  that  will  not  be  picked  up  and 
thus  become  a  total  loss.  The  methods 
of  using  almond  sheets  vary  with  the 
whims  and  ingenuity  of  the  users. 
Some  spread  the  sheet  beneath  the 
tree,  knock  the  almonds,  and  either 
box  or  sack  the  product  of  each  tree, 
direct  from  the  sheet.  If  but  few  nuts 
are  obtained,  some  drag  both  sheet 
and  nuts  to  the  next  tree  before  sack- 
ing to  save  time.  Another  and  better 
way  is  to  have  a  sled  16  feet  long, 
about  40  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
high,  and  with  a  tight  bottom.  Have 
one  end  of  the  sheet  tacked  to  one  side 
of  the  sled.  Have  boxes  ranged  inside 
sled  along  the  side  next  to  sheet  and 
when  sheets  are  emptied  the  almonds 
go  directly  into  the  boxes.  Another 
and  still  better  way  is  to  have  a  16 
foot  pole  sewed  into  a  part  of  one  end 
of  each  sheet  and  have  that  pole  on 
arms  so  hinged  to  the  sled  that  he 
sheet  may  be  used  on  either  side  of 
the  sled.  In  this  way  two  rows  can 
be  gathered  at  once  and  thus  save 
time  in  moving.  While  boxes  are 
largely  used  to  move  almonds  from  the 
orchard  to  the  almond  shed,  they  are 
expensive  and  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Their  hauling,  and  the  gathering  up  of 
surplus  boxes  consume  time.  Time  is 
money  in  the  almond  business  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

Many  growers  use  grain  bags.  They 
are  easily  carried  on  the  sled,  cost 
but  little  to  distribute  and  there  are 
no  stragglers  to  gather  up.  When  bags 
are  used,  dump  almonds  into  sled  and 


have  one  man  shovel  them  into  a  sack, 
using  a  simple  device  for  holding  the 
sack,  while  the  others  are  knocking 
the  next  tree.  If  you  are  in  the  grain 
business  as  well  as  the  almond  grow- 
ing, use  new  sacks  for  your  almond 
work.  After  the  season  is  over  put 
the  sacks  away  carefully  and  use  them 
for  grain  the  following  year.  In  that 
way  the  sacks  for  almond  use,  cost 
you  nothing  save  the  interest  on  their 
first  cost. 

One  good  heavy  horse  will  pull  an 
almond  sled  from  tree  to  tree  and  save 
much  of  the  wear  and  tear  incident  to 
dragging  sheets  over  the  ground.  It 
you  employ  labor  you  will  find,  it  not 
averse  to  having  the  horse  do  what 
men  would  otherwise  be  expected  to  do. 

Gathering  From  the  Tree.  —  To 
knock  the  almonds  from  the  tree, 
tough,  springy  poles  should  be  used. 
The  poles  should  be  as  light  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  service  expected.  A 
tamarack  or  fir  pole  16  to  24  feet  long 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter at  the  butt  is  an  ideal  pole  for 
knocking  almonds.  Take  the  bark  off 
while  green.  If  too  heavy  at  the  butt 
end  shave  it  down  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  handled.  Tie  in  bundles  to  keep 
straight  and  store  inside  the  house. 
With  proper  care  and  careful  handling, 
a  good  pole  will  last  several  seasons. 
Sawed  Oregon  pine  lumber  is  some- 
times used  for  poles,  and  if  good  lum- 
ber is  obtained,  the  result  is  a  good 
pole.  Hickory,  too,  is  used  with  good 
results.  Bamboo  has  been  tried,  but 
while  easy  to  handle,  cracks  so  badly 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  success.  Have 
your  crew  use  poles  of  different 
lengths.  One  or  two  very  long  poles 
is  all  that  is  needed  at  a  tree.  Al- 
monds on  the  lower  limbs  can  be 
gathered  more  cheaply  with  short 
poles.-  If  the  trees  be  old  and  ex- 
tremely high,  have  a  man  climb  into 
the  upper  limbs  with  a  short  pole. 

Do  not  imagine  that  because  you 
have  a  pole  you  must  necessarily  beat 
the  tree  to  loosen  the  nuts.  Put  the 
pole  between  the  branches  and  vigor- 
ously work  it  back  and  forth,  shaking 
the  limbs  and  loosening  the  nuts. 
Some  seasons  almonds  are  harder  to 
knock  than  others,  and  require  harsh- 
er treatment,  but  remember  that  tree 
is  your  friend.  Do  not  permit  it  to  be 
abused.  The  buds  you  knock  off  this 
year  may  be  the  ones  that  next  year 
would  be  fruitful.  Every  limb  you 
break  off  means  a  wound  to  heal. 
Every  unnecessary  burden  placed  on 
the  tree  draws  from  vitality  that 
should  be  expended  in  the  production 
of  nuts. 

Hulling. — Almonds  should  be  hull- 
ed as  soon  after  gathering  as  practical. 
Spread  the  clean  nuts  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  Tip  the  trays  slightly  toward 
the  south  that  the  nuts  may  dry  quick- 
ly. The  time  allowed  for  drying  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  nuts 
at  the  time  of  gathering.  A  good  and 
convenient  size  of  tray  is  one  three 
feet  wide  by  eight  feet  long,  having 
two-inch  sides.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  while  the  nuts  are  quite 
green  they  should  be  raked  frequently 
in  the  trays  to  insure  drying  quickly 
and  evenly,  and  to  prevent  mold. 

Sui.furino. — No  almonds  should  be 
sulfured  until  sufficiently  dry  and  brit-  | 
lie  to  break  without  bending.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,   the  outer 
shells  should  be  slightly  moistened, 
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W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO. 

37  Front  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


New  Type  Vertical 


Arc  automatically  »vnter  balanced  and  re- 
quire no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
Height*  of  nhnftlng  and  rotating:  parts  are 
carried  on  the  tvnter  flint;  abxolutely  with- 
out the  use  of  Ihruxl  benringn  or  adjust- 
ment of  iin?  kind. 

No  BALANCE  RIXGS  or  PLATES  In 
Mini. 11  PUMPS.  They  are  unnecessary, 
ii nd  mean  only  eontluual  trouble. 

KROGH  PUMPS  frith  the  least  number 
of  parts   mean   less    friction   and  (creater 

r  Moloney. 

lad  our  Bulletin  No.  7S  before  deriding 
<>a  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— LOS  ANGELES 


•  The  Farm  that  is  equipped  with  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Engine  the  Woodin  &  Little 
Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

in  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.   No  matter  how  hot,  cold  or  dry  it  may  be.  no  matter  what 
the  conditions,  this  engine  and  pump  will  work  steadily  and  well.   And  backing  up  the  long 
and  continuous  service  which  this  pump  and  engine  will  give  is  the  intelligent  and  cheerful 
personal  service  which  the  Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House  extends  to  all  its  customers. 
Whatever  is  needed  in  the  pump  line  you  may  be  sure  we  have  it.  What- 
ever is  purchased  from  us  you  can  rest  assured  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
Those  wishing  detailed  descriptions  of  the  pump  and  engine  hero  illustrated  together  with 

catalogue  of  the  big  line  of 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use-  Gasoline  Engines — Wind  Mills  —  Pipe-Casing — 
Fittings  —  Brass  Goods,  etc. — can  have  it  free  of  charge.  Address: 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE-PUMP  HOUSE 

33  to  4 1  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Wa  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumpt  in  the  United  States. 

Call  upon  your  nearest  dealer  for  our  proposition.  ^_ 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  USES  FOR  THE 
SONiJMA  KVAPSUK  LIQUID  SPRAYER 

Is  to  keep  the  Beetles  off  and  to  Refreshen  the 
Vines.    Handles  all  Spraying  Mixtures. 
SIMPLE — RAPID — Dl  R  Vill  i: — CONVENIENT 

The  Handiest  Whitewash  Sprayer  made. 
Jt  throws  a  spray  as  strong  as  a  power  spray. 

For   the    Farm.    Orchard.   Vineyard.  Hop- 
yard,  Chicken  Ranch,  etc. 
"■-~==JG^    Send  for  Circular  and  Information  Now. 

THOMAS  l«.  BROWNE,  Stoektoa,  Cnl. 
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that  they  may  readily  take  sulfur  and 
!be  bleached  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
sulfuring  lest  the  kernel  be  effected. 
Should  this  take  place  the  nut  will 
?soon  become  rancid  and  ruined.  Less 
bleaching  is  being  done  now  than 
formerly.  Stack  the  tiays  of  almonds 
•on  a  car  and  run  them  into  a  sulfur 
house.  Twenty  to  30  minutes  is  suf- 
-ficient  for  paper  shelled  varieties. 
•Soft  shelled  would  take  a  little  longer. 
Hard  shells  are  rarely  bleached,  and 
never  are  when  used  for  nursery  pur- 
poses. After  bleaching,  the  car  con- 
taining the  almonds  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours  in  the  open  to  per- 
mit the  almonds  to  become  dry.  Do 
not  expose  them  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  after  bleaching,  as  it  will 
darken  them.  When  thoroughly  dry 
sack  and  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Marketing. — We  have  now  reached 
a  very  critical  stage  of  the  almond 
business.  It  is  the  goal  we  have  Ion 
had  in  our  mind's  eye.  After  all  the 
months  of  anxiety,  is  our  year's  work 
to  be  a  success?  Having  the  crop,  it 
all  depends  on  the  marketing.  Almost 
anyone  at  all  adapted  to  the  business 
can  attain  average  success  as  a  grower 
To  dispose  of  the  crop  to  the  best  ad 
vantage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do 
something  to  build  up  the  industry  and 
place  it  on  a  firmer  commercial  basis 
is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  business 
ability.  The  latter  requires  a  different 
sort  of  ability,  a  special  training  and 
time  to  devote  to  the  work  which  the 
average  grower  has  not  at  his  com- 
mand. A  grower,  in  the  disposal  of 
his  product,  comes  in  competition  with, 
or  deals  with  expert  salesmen.  The 
grower  is  at  a  disadvantage.  He  has 
not  the  data  upon  which  to  base  con- 
clusions and  establish  values.  He  is 
not  familiar  with  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  He  may  occasionally  make  a 
creditably  fair  sale,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  experience  of  the  specially 
trained  man  will  beat  him.  Individual 
producers  are  easy  prey.  Organized 
producers  hold  the  whip  hand.  The 
trade  is  organized.  The  grower  must 
meet  organization  with  organization. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  produce  an  almond. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  sell  it. 

Previous  to  1910  the  almond  grow- 
ers of  California  were  without  effective 
organization.  In  that  year  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange  was 
organized.  Since  that  time  the  output 
of  the  State  has  greatly  increased 
foreign  importations  have  increased  at 
the  same  time,  but  prices  have  been 
much  better,  markets  have  been  stead- 
ier and  speculation  in  our  products 
has  been  largely  eliminated.  Improv- 
ed conditions  generally  prevail.  Co-op- 
erative buying  of  supplies  has  proved 
an  economy.  New  markets  have  been 
•exploited.  Further  exploitation  will  be 
necessary  when  the  recently  planted 
orchards  come  into  bearing.  Lend  a 
hand  in  the  business  end  of  the  occu- 
pation. You  are  needed.  The  benefits 
will  be  mutual.  Join  a  local  associa- 
tion. Present  your  troubles,  for  you 
will  have  them,  to  the  organized  grow- 
ers. Get  the  benefit  of  their  combined 
intelligence  and  experience.  Get  the 
benefit  of  the  expert  salesman  employ- 
ed by  them.  In  other  words  help  de- 
velop and  protect  the  almond  industry. 
Remember  there  are  two  equally  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  almond  business. 
The  first  is  the  production  of  the  al- 
mond.  The  second  is  its  marketing. 


HOW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  IS 
AUCTIONED. 


The  sawdust  method  of  cleaning 
grapefruit  is  ineffective  as  well  as 
highly  injurious. 


{Continued  From  Page  121.) 

ing  the  packages.  The  "receiver"  who 
is  a  representative  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors  or  other  shipper, 
also  counts  the  packages,  noting  the 
marks  on  them  to  see  that  they  are 
stacked  correctly.  Then  if  his  inspec- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  auction 
checker,  both  men  count  the  lot  in 
which  the  discrepancy  occurs.  Then 
the  fruit  is  sold  according  to  their  final 
corrections. 

The  auction  sale  in  most  cities  com- 
mences at  8  or  9  a.m.,  especially  on  de- 
ciduous fruits.  For  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore the  sale,  intending  buyers  are  in- 
specting the  fruit,  the  top  box  of  each 
lot  having  been  opened  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  auction  company's  men. 
Before  beginning  the  inspection,  each 
buyer  goes  to  the  office  and  gets  a  copy 
of  every  catalog  in  which  he  is  inter 
ested.  He  probably  has  definite  order? 
from  retailers  outside  the  city,  or  per 
haps  he  is  buying  for  a  string  of  fruit 
stands  within  the  city,  or  perhaps  he 
is  going  to  peddle  his  purchases  about 
town.  In  the  former  case  he  will  look 
for  rather  unripe  fruit  which  he  can 
re-ship  before  it  falls  down;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  he  looks  for  the  broken  pack 
ages  and  the  ripest  fruit  because  that 
goes  cheapest  on  account,  of  the  neces 
sity  for  immediate  consumption  or  loss. 
Such  buyers  are  of  least  importance; 
the  ones  to  cater  to  are  the  big  buyers 
who  demand  honest  pack  and  sound 
fruit.  These  look  over  the  catalogs 
and  select  the  lots  from  growers  they 
know  are  reliable  for  honesty  of  pack. 
Fruit  from  the  others  does  not  even 
have  a  chance,  because  he  will  not 
waste  time  loking  at  it. 

Then  for  an  hour  or  so  he  will  per- 
sonally inspect  the  opened  samples  of 
the  lots  or  "lines"  he  has  selected,  for 
the  condition  of  fruit  on  arrival  al- 
ways varies  from  day  to  day,  even  from 
the  same  grower. 

Some  auctions  have  rules  prohibiting 
buyers  from  handling  the  fruit,  but 
none  enforce  these  rules.  The  buyer 
steps  lively  from  one  lot  to  another, 
alertly  scanning  the  fruits,  picking  out 
two  or  three  here  and  there  to  see 
the  condition  of  that  beneath.  After 
a  quick  inspection  of  the  lot,  he 
makes  a  hieroglyphic  indicating  its 
desirability  for  his  purpose,  and 
passes  to  the  next. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sale,  a  gong 
sounds;  and  the  buyers  troop  into 
their  seats  in  the  auction  room.  The 
auctioneer  calls  off  the  corrections  on 
the  catalog  and  immediately  starts 
the  sale.  Each  lot  is  sold  separately. 
Often  the  auctioneer  asks  for  a  cer- 
tain bid;  and  if  someone  wants  it  at 
that  price,  he  shouts  the  number,  or 
waves  his  arms,  or  winks  at  the  auc- 
tioneer, or  sticks  up  a  finger.  Often 
the  buyer  does  not  want  his  competi- 
tors to  know  he  is  bidding.)  Then 
the  auctioneer  calls  for  a  5-cent  raise 
until  he  gets  it  until  the  price  is  built 
up  to  the  limit.  Sometimes  a  number 
of  men  are  wildly  trying  to  get  it  at 
the  same  price,  but  won't  bid  higher. 
The  auctioneer  must  decide  quickly 
when  the  price  can't  be  raised  and 
name  the  man  who  gets  the  lot.  The 
others  are  disappointed,  but  the  next 
such  lot  may  fall  to  any  one  of  them. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  auctioneer  to 
show  no  favoritism,  because  support 
of  many  buyers  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  auction.    The  salesroom 


of  the  Central  Fruit  Auction  Co.  of 
Chicago  seats  about  70,  and  buyers 
were  standing  all  around  the  room  on 
the  days  of  the  writer's  visit. 

No  delay  may  be  permitted;  the 
sale  of  each  lot  must  be  closed  the 
instant  the  high  price  is  reached — 
how  the  auctioneers  get  breath  for 
their  continuous  performance  suggests 
the  need  of  pipe  organ  machinery. 
But  on  that  June  morning  in  Chicago, 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  about 
1000  lots  were  sold  separately.  The 
buyers,  of  course,  are  in  a  hurry  to 
get  the  day's  business,  so  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  auctioneer. 

When  desirable  lots  are  up  for  bids, 
the    pandemonium    is  indescribable; 


when  a  poor  pack  or  a  lot  with  a  repu- 
tation for  dishonesty  is  put  on  sale, 
the  freezing  silence  or  scattered  in- 
different bids  should  be  felt  by  that 
grower;  for  it  would  be  an  education, 
more  effective  than  all  that  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  can  say. 

The  high  price  having  been  reached, 
the  autioneer  names  the  buyer,  and 
record  is  taken  by  the  auction  clerk 
and  by  the  representatives  of  the 
shippers.  These  representatives  av- 
erage the  prices.  A  telegraphic  report 
is  sent  to  California  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  elose  of  the  sale,  so 
that  each  grower  knows  very  quickly 
the  general  condition  of  his  fruit  and 
the  price  it  brought. 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

One  piece  10  ft.  lengths  with  6  in.  tapered 
sleeves.  Heavy  wide  lock  seam  made  by  special 
powerful  machinery.  Four  thicknesses  of 
metal  where  the  strain  comes:  made  doubly 
sure  by  soldering.  No  rivets  to  be  knocked 
loose.  Total  collapse  of  the  pipe  will  not  break 
this  indestructible  "Madewell"  seam.  The 
smooth  sleeves  and  collars  with  counter-sunk 
seams  make  water-tight  joints  without  driv- 
ing and  pounding.  This/too,  is  important. 

Send  for  Free  MADEWELL  catalogue  B 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.   Gilroy,  Cal. 


»Mr\DEWEU_  SV)RFr\OE.P\PE» 

ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CQ> 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave 
increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gave 
$22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested 
in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


THE  McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  the 
limb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
MADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  TEARS.  Will 
not  CHAFE  THE  TREE  like  the  wire 

brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request 
Manufactured  by  the 

PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Riverside,  California. 


Second 
Hand 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 284  N».  P»lnt  Street,  Saa  FraacUea,  Cal. — WORKS 
1011  B.  «th  Street,  I.*o  Ana-eiea,  Cal. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  ere  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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[From   Bulletin  of  Citrus  Projective 
League.] 

Clippers  with  rounded  or  blunted 
|M>ihts  should  be  supplied.  These 
shou!4  he  frequently  inspected  by  the 
foreman  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dull  or  loo*e  at  the  joint. 

Picking  sacks  of  heavy  material, 
which  have  partially  closed  mouths, 
allowing  the  fruit  be  emptied  from 
the  bottom,  and  havm*  g  capacity  of 
not  more  than  half  of  a  large  ginndard 
field  box,  should  be  used. 

Pickers  should  not  pull  the  fruit 
from  the  tree.  All  oranges  should  be 
severed  by  means  of  the  "double  cut." 

Fruit  should  be  placed  carefully  in 
{he  picking  sack  and  not  dropped  or 
tossed  in. 

The  picking  sack  should  be  lowered 
into  the  field  box  and  the  oranges  al- 
lowed to  roll  out  gently  without  ap- 
preciable drop. 

No  fruit  should  be  picked  up  from 
the  ground  and  placed  in  the  field 
boxes. 

Smaller  boxes  of  lighter  materials 
are  recommended. 

The  fruit  should  not  project  above 
the  top  of  the  field  box,  and  the  latter 
should  be  transported  to  the  packing 
house  on  a  spring  wagon.  The  driver 
should  be  given  an  especially  prepared 
seat  and  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the 
fruit. 

Each  picker  and  packer  should  be 
required  to  wear  gloves. 

Picking  receptacles,  field  boxes,  and 
packing  bins  should  be  kept  free  of 
gravel,  twigs,  splinters,  protruding 
nails  or  other  foreign  matter. 

The  desirable  hopper  is  small,  has 
padded  sides,  and  allows  the  fruit  to 
be  emptied  gradually  by  means  of 
moving  belts.  The  fruit  should  not 
fall  by  gravity  at  any  stages  of  its 
journey. 

Uniform  and  definite  grading  rules 
should  be  established  for  the  State. 

Wherever  washing  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  render  the  fruit 
marketable  it  should  be  omitted. 

Water  in  the  soaking  tank  should  be 
frequently  changed,  and  sprays  of 
fresh  water  should  be  directed  against 
the  fruit  as  it  passes  through  the  wash- 
ing machine. 

The  best  type  of  washing  machine 
has  the  fruit  in  plain  sight  at  all 
times,  allows  no  pressure  on  the  or- 
anges save  that  afforded  by  their  own 
weight,  does  not  allow  the  fruit  to 
tumble  over  or  against  each  other,  and 
does  not  allow  twigs,  thorns,  nails, 
etc.,  to  become  lodged  in  the  runway 
through  which  the  fruit  must  pass. 

Fruit  should  never  be  packed  while 
moist.  An  artificial  drier  in  which  a 
warm  air  blast  is  circulated  around 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  a  necessity  from 
the  standpoint  of  thorough  work  and 
careful  handling. 

Loose  packs  of  fruit  are  more  liable 
to  be  injured  in  transit  than  those  of 
medium  height  with  every  orange 
firmly  !n  place. 

Decayed  fruit  should  not  be  left  in 
the  boxes  or  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  floor  or  under  the  packing  bins 
In  the  packing  houses. 

Curing  is  unwise,  as  the  decay  in- 
creases the  chance  for  the  infection 
of  bruises  or  injured  spots  and  facili- 
tates the  development  of  decay  before 
shipment  and  transit. 

In  all  establishments  that  handle  a 
standardized  product  efficiently,  a  sys- 
tem of  inspecting  the  product  as  it 


passes  from  one  Vttgg  in  the  work  to 
another  is  installed  itt  order  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  and  prevent 
s)tp*hod  work  by  an  individufi). 


CITRUS  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

[From  Citrus  Protective  League  Bul- 
letin.] 

The  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
citrus  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  California,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
are  better  organized  than  other  agri- 
culture industries.  Other  countries 
are  studying  and  adopting  the  plans 
worked  out  in  the  United  States  in  or- 
der to  effect  economies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  crop,  in  preparing  it  for 
market,  and  in  developing  an  orderly 
distributing  system. 

These  organizations,  developed  and 
controlled  by  the  producers,  have  stab- 
ilized the  200  million  dollars  invested 
in  the  California  industry;  and  in  this 
respect  distinguish  it  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Spanish  producers, 
however,  are  making  progress  in  or- 
ganizing the  distribution  of  their  crop; 
and  in  1913  distributed  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  through  their  own  agents 
located  in  the  principal  markets  of 
Europe.  The  Italian  growers  are  mak- 
ing slow  progress  in  this  direction,  the 
growers  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico  are  attempting  to  sys- 
tematize distribution.  In  the  future 
it  may  be  expected  that  world's  com- 
merce to  citrus  fruits  will  be  gradu- 
ally changed  from  a  speculative  to  an 
orderly  merchandizing  basis.  The  for- 
mer condition  underlies  the  handling 
Of  the  foreign  industry  and  of  its  by- 
products. 


A  SQUIRREL  PROBLEM. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  was 
visited  by  a  man  on  the  government 
payroll  known  to  farmers  as  "the 
squirrel  inspector."  He  informed  me 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  squir- 
rels were  eradicated  in  our  district, 
and  since  there  had  been  a  complaint 
about  the  slack  methods  of  former  in- 
spectors, he  would  cover  the  ground 
thoroughly.  He  said,  putting  it  in  his 
own  words,  that  unless  I  did  the  work 
in  the  near  future  it  would  be  done 
by  his  men  and,  besides  paying  for 
their  work,  the  sheriff  would  get  a 
dig  out  of  it  and  the  judge  would  get 
a  dig  out  of  it,  and  the  supervisors 
would  get  their  dig,  too.  Then,  to 
leave  a  more  friendly  impression,  he 
said  that  ten  squirrels  would  eat  and 
destroy  as  much  feed  as  a  cow,  and 
wouldn't  I  have  a  fit  if  some  one 
should  turn  fifty  cows  into  my  field. 

Well,  to  cut  it  all  short,  I  cleared 
my  place  of  them,  and  so  did  several 
of  my  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  my  neighbors  bluffed  the  in- 
spector and  as  a  result  my  ranch  is 
again  well  stocked  with  squirrels. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this: 
Can  the  inspector,  who  is  coming 
again  soon,  compel  me  to  kill  my 
neighbors'  squirrels,  or  can  I  get  pas- 
turage from  government  at  the  rate 
of  $2  a  month  for  every  ten  head  of 
squirrels  as  long  as  they  are  pastured 
on  my  place?  A.  E.  Slatkb. 

Pacheco. 

[If  your  county  officers  are  such 
good  diggers  it  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  get  the  ground  squirrels  out  of 


Grafting 


VAN  CLEEF'S 

DUTCH  BRAND 

PI/REFRICnON  TAPE 

Guaranteed  a  year 

■DRtTAIN  itj  ADH£j!VENE4s 
'MIJ  PALACE. 


LEADING  California  Fruit  Tree  Grafting  Experts  pronounce 

VAN  CLEEF'S  DUTCH  BRAND  FRICTION  TAPE 

the  best  article  yet  produced  for  the  purpose.  If  you  will 
send  us  this  advertisement,  we  will  mall  you,  post-paid,  a 
sample  roll  of  tape  for  trial. 

The  Win.  H.  Hoc  gee  Co.,  Inc. 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  3 


COUNT  ON  ATTENDING 

The  1914 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

At  Sacramento,  Sept.  12  to  19.  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAR  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 

A  Few  of  the  FettOM  laetadc 
C  Hnruexx  Racing  for  930,000  in  purxcx.  i  Second  Anminl  Calf- 
fornia  State  Fair  Kouiiri-up  with  thrilling  Wild  Weal  Show. 
C  Free  Attrnctlonx,  afternoon  and  evening,  coxtlng  $25,000. 
i  Competitive  dlxplayx  for  KL'.'.OOO  north  of  premlumx.  C  Hand 
Content*  for  93.000  in  prize*.  4  Locomot  I  vc  Head-on  Colllxlon. 
<'  Elaborate  Klreworkx  lllxplny  nightly.  C  Live  Stoek  Show, 
exhibiting  the  plek  of  the  Pacific  Coaxt  Farmx.  C  Home  Show, 
including  special  Saddle  Home  eventx.  I  Automobile  xhon.  the 
hug, tat  exhibit  of  enrx  in  the  W  ext.  I  Dairy  Prodllctx  Show, 
with  butter  making  eontextx.  C  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  I'd  Stock 
Show,  unexcelled  anywhere.  <  Farm  Implement  Shou  with  In- 
teresting demonxtrntlonx.  i  Wonderful  displays  of  <  nllfornla'x 
Hexoureex  and  the  productx  of  the  Farm,  Factory  anil  Home, 
anil  other  Attractlonx  too  numeroux  to  mention  here,  making  In 
all  a  HIg  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 

SPECIAL  RATES  OX  ALL  RAILROADS,  TROLLEYS    \  Ml  STEAMROATS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  tc 

California  Siate  Agricultural  Society 

SACRAMENTO 


SCOTT,  Prexldent. 


C.  W.  PALM:,  Secretary. 


p  $18  9° 

REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARE 

During  August 

From  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley. 
Return  Limit  30  Days. 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE 


HELLO 


LOOK  AT  ME,  I  AM  HERE  FOR  YOU  TO  SEE. 

40  acres,  1  %  miles  from  Livingston,  near  Merced,  planted  In  barley  and  hay. 
Family  orchard,  grapes,  berries,  shade  trees.  5-room  house  for  owner.  3- 
room  house  for  help,  barn,  two  wells.  Price  $10,000 — $2500  cash,  balance  can 
be  arranged  to  suit  buyer.    Communicate  at  once  with 

FRUE  &  ROBBINS,  Haas  RIdg.,  San  Franeixeo. 


the  county.  Probably  you  will  have  to  be  one  of  the  usual  penalties  for 
to  clean  your  land  again.    That  seems  1  being  good— Editor.] 


August  8,  1914 
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Tokay  Grape  Packing. 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 
2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  prunes  on  all  roots.  Apricots,  Bartlett 
Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  you  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
orders  NOW  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  AND  TOP-BUDDED.    A  LEADING  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  the  only  nursery  that  has  made  a  success  of  top-bud- 
ding the  walnut,  and  invite  investigation.  There  is  no  finer 
stock  in  the  State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.    Careful  planter  will  take  heed  to  this. 

Please  write  or  call. 

Pedigreed  French  Prunes 

Blenheim  Apricots.   Ornamental  Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape 
Gardening  a  Specialty. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Elberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ritkal  Pkess.] 

Lodi  Tokay  grapes  on  July  30  were 
just  beginning  to  color,  but  even  those 
berries  that  were  fully  colored,  lacked 
proper  sugar,  and  many  will  probably 
be  sent  to  fool  the  Eastern  consumers 
and  the  Western  producers  this  season, 
according  to  H.  F.  Ellis  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  at  Lodi.  Chas. 
Willis,  a  very  successful  grower  of  the 
same  section,  estimates  that  shipments 
will  begin  August  15,  ten  days  earlier 
than  last  year,  but  the  fruit  will  be 
so  sour  that  it  will  hurt  later  legiti- 
mate shipments  because  its  early  full 
color  will  lead  many  to  buy  and  get 
disappointed. 

Grapes  are  said  not  to  improve 
either  in  sugar  or  color  after  being 
picked.  But  immature  fruit  is  more 
likely  to  decay  because  it  hasn't  enough 
sugar.  Likewise  mildewed  grapes 
won't  sell,  nor  will  those  which  are 
picked  shortly  after  the  rains  which 
often  come  before  the  crop  is  all  pick- 
ed. Mr.  Willis  thinks  that  either  the 
berries  absorb  an  excess  of  moisture 
through  their  skins,  or  they  get  it 
from  the  roots.  Anyway  they  seem  to 
get  more  transparent  for  a  day  or 
two  and  if  picked  then,  cannot  stand 
the  journey  of  a  2,000  to  3,000  mile 
trip  nor  the  attacks  of  mold.  This 
trouble  was  not  noticed  last  year  be- 
cause both  soil  and  air  were  unusu- 
ally dry. 

Sulphuring  Mii.dkw. —  Mildew  has 
been  specially  troublesome  this  year 
even  enough  to  produce  a  distinct 
smell  over  the  vineyards;  and  only  by 
six  applications  of  sulphur  has  Mr. 
Willis  kept  it  under  control.  He  has 
one  vineyard  of  four  or  five  acres  for 
which  he  has  been  offered  iplOO  per 
acre  for  this  year's  crop.  But  if  weath- 
er had  been  hot  so  as  to  cause  the 
sulphur  to  fume  properly,  both  the 
leaves  and  fruit  would  have  been  burn- 
ed by  the  excess  of  sulphur.  A  neigh- 
bor of  his  used  to  think  he  ought  to 
apply  it  directly  on  the  bunches,  but 
has  decided  that  to  be  too  dangerous 
and  no  more  effective  than  scattering 
it  over  the  vines.  He  puts  it  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  leaves,  and  the 
northeast  side,  where  mildew  is  usu- 
ally found,  if  at  all,  and  on  the  vines 
with  the  heaviest  foliage,  and  those  on 
dampest  ground. 

Picking  and  Pa<  king  Tokays. — Test- 
ing for  sugar  is  not  yet  generally  prac- 
ticed in  this  section,  but  Mr.  Willis 
ships  only  mature  stuff  because  his 
name  and  brand  are  called  for  by  cer- 
tain consumers  and  jobbers  on  the 
Eastern  market  and  he  cannot  afford 
to  lose  his  reputation. 

Picking  by  color  is  unreliable  be- 
cause color  varies  with  the  seasons 
and  local  climate.  Yet  a  certain  color 
is  demanded  by  the  trade,  and  the 
grapes  are  picked  at  that  stage.  From 
green  they  pass  through  a  purplish 
yellow  transparent  stage  with  reddish 
flecks,  to  a  solid  color;  and  at  this 
first  solid  color  they  should  be  picked. 
They  do  not  sell  so  well  when  darker 
colored.  As  they  become  older  and 
riper  they  can  scarcely  be  told  from 
black  grapes. 

The  bunches  ought  to  be  laid  into 
the  boxes,  not  thrown  in.  The  best 
way  is  to  grasp  the  stem,  not  the 
bunch,  in  one  hand,  cutting  it  with 
the  other.  Every  touch  on  the  ber- 
ries takes  off  the  bloom  which  makes 
grapes    and    other  fruits  appetizing. 


Observation  of  the  government  experi- 
ments at  Lodi  in  cold  storing  grapes 
with  bloom  rubbed  off  or  left  on,  has 
not  convinced  Mr.  Willis  that  absence 
of  the  bloom  makes  any  difference  in 
keeping  qualities. 

People  come  to  this  ranch  every 
season  to  get  pointers  on  packing,  but 
all  he  can  do  is  to  give  suggestions 
and  let  them  learn  by  experience. 

One  point  is  emphasized.  Never 
handle  a  bunch  more  than  twice — once 
in  picking,  and  once  in  packing.  Be- 
ginners pick  over  the  grapes  in  the 
lug  boxes  to  find  just  the  bunches 
they  want.  This  rubs  off  much  bloom, 
pulls  off  berries,  bruises  them,  and 
breaks  bunches,  subjecting  them  to 
mold  and  rot  before  they  reach  mar- 
ket. An  experienced  packer  selects 
a  bunch  from  the  top  layer  on  the 
box,  snips  off  with  scissors,  all  bad 
berries,  those  that  may  be  mildewed 
or  dried,  or  green,  and  the  small  ones 
(the  shot  grapes  of  which  there  are 
many  this  year  due  to  lack  of  pol- 
lination). That  bunch  is  then  laid 
into  the  basket  where  it  will  stay,  with 
no  further  handling.  An  experienced 
packer  can  fit  almost  any  bunch  com- 
pactly into  the  basket  (5-pound  bas- 
kets of  which  four  are  put  in  each 
crate).  But  beginners  are  quite  sure 
to  leave  lots  of  space,  making  neces- 
sary a  very  high  loose  pack  to  get 
the  required  weight.  Aftir  being  cau- 
tioned against  this,  he  or  she  packs 
them  too  tightly,  pressing  them  too 
hard,  breaking  stems  and  spoiling  the 
shape.  It  is  better  to  pack  too  loose 
and  let  the  squeezing  be  done  by  the 
footpress  when  nailing  covers  on  the 
crates.  The  flattening  of  the  grapes 
next  to  the  cover  seems  to  be  no  in- 
jury unless  they  are  broken.  No 
bunches  are  cut  in  two  if  possible  to 
avoid  it.  This  seems  to  allow  the 
berries  to  dry  out  and  shrivel  and 
toughen;  a  condition  to  ne  avoided. 

No  cluster  pack  goes  from  this 
ranch  because  Mr.  Willis  feels  that 
buyers  would  think  after  seeing  the 
finest  bunches  of  the  cluster  pack,  that 
the  grower  is  using  the  culls  for  the 
ordinary  pack  which  constitutes  the 
largest  part  of  the  crop. 

One  fall,  Mr.  Willis  delayed  the  pick- 
ing, hoping  to  get  better  prices  for 
later  shipments.  But  damp  weather 
came  before  the  crop  was  off,  and 
stayed  so  that  he  lost  about  $500  worth 
of  grapes. 

A  warning  is  given  not  to  expect 
too  much  of  grapes  from  young  vines. 
An  equal  quantity  from  10-year  vines, 
growing  beside  20-year  vines  such  as 
Mr.  Willis  has  on  the  home  place,  and 
handled  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
persons,  will  not  keep  nearly  so  well 
as  those  from  the  older  vines.  This 
he  lays  to  the  superior  vigor  of  the 
mature  vines  for  fruit-solid  produc- 
tion, putting  less  energy  into  wood 
growth. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  young  vines  set  fruit  too 
compactly  on  the  bunch.  It  renders 
packing  difficult,  makes  mildew  hard- 
er to  sulphur  and  more  aggressive  be- 
cause the  close  set  berries  hold  mois- 
ture and  exclude  air  and  sunshine. 
The  older  the  vines,  the  looser  are 
the  bunches,  and  the  easier  to  clip 
out  the  defective  berries. 

"I  believe  there  is  as  much  or  more 
money  in  Tokays  than  in  any  other 
fruit.  We  always  get  more  than  half 
a  crop,  and  when  the  crop  is  short, 


If  you  want  the  best 


Write  for  Price  List. 


UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  spe- 
cies to  select  from.  Write  for  my 
free  pamphlet,  "EUC  ALYPTCS 
CULTURE."  Trial  packets,  15c 
each,  4  for  50c. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  SALE 
Can    furnish   any   quantity  from 
now  on. 

|5  a  thousand  in  large  lots. 
RIPON  NURSERY  &  IMPROVE- 
MENT CO.,  Ripon,  Cal. 


the  price  is  high.  I  would  be  foolish 
to  sell  my  vines  at  $1000  per  acre," 
is  Mr.  Willis'  sentiment  based  on  years 
of  experience  with  a  small  vineyard. 


The  J.  K.  Armsby  company  urges 
local  shippers  to  book  all  they  can 
to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  via 
Panama  Canal  this  month   in  order 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


to  convince  the  transportation  com- 
panies that  it  is  worth  while  to  stop 
at  those  ports.  The  rates  are  about 
half  the  railrates  if  4000  tons  are 
booked  in  August. 


A  canal  for  heavy  transporiai  ion 
through  San  Joaquin  valley  is  re- 
cently suggested. 
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Country  Vegetables. 


SUB-IRRIGATION  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  in  your  paper 
of  July  11  an  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  the  merits  of  underground  tile  irri- 
gation. You  stated  in  your  answer 
that  it  had  been  tried  repeatedly  some 
years  ago  in  California,  but  in  every 
instance  had  proved  a  failure.  In  an 
Eastern  journal  there  is  an  article 
and  illustration  of  the  tile  system  as 
used  in  Florida.  They  state  in  the 
article  that  this  system  has  been  in 
use  since  1898  and  is  successful.  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  subject 
for  some  time  and  would  much  appre- 
ciate your  views  as  to  why  this  system 
would  be  successful  in  Florida  and  not 
be  satisfactory  in  California. 

"Ventura.  Reader. 

[Our  comments  were  based  upon  the 
growth  of  trees  or  vines  or  other  per- 
manently placed  plants.  The  Florida 
experiment  to  which  you  refer  deals 
with  vegetables.  In  our  book,  Cali- 
fornia Vegetables',  you  may  see  that 
underground  water  distribution  by 
tiles  is  favorably  considered,  because 
they  can  easily  be  turned  out,  cleaned 
of  intruding  root-masses  and  replaced. 
In  such  sandy  soil  as  they  have  in 
Florida  this  can  be  cheaply  done,  and 
plants  on  such  sandy  soil  do  not  need 
surface  cultivation  to  keep  the  soil 
from  baking,  as  is  necessary  on  a 
heavier  soil.  Besides  the  Florida  ex- 
periment is  proceeding  under  a  rain- 
fall of  60  inches  and  the  tiles,  which 
are  praised  for  both  irrigation  and 
drainage,  are  probably  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  latter.  It  is  stated  that  the 
tile  system  can  be  put  in  in  Florida 
for  $100  per  acre;  it  would  cost  more 
in  this  state  and  the  cost  of  cleaning 
and  re-laying,  which  all  experience  in 
this  state  has  shown  to  be  indispens- 
able, adds  indefinitely  to  the  outlay. 
The  only  way  we  know  for  one  who 
gets  this  idea  strongly  in  his  head,  to 
be  satisfied,  is  to  try  it,  and  be  sure 
to  write  us  about  the  results. — Editor. 1 


FRUIT  FARMER  HAS  GARDEN 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

"I  wanted  running  water  in  my 
house,  so  I  installed  a  motor-driven 
pump  at  $6  per  horse-power  per  year," 
said  E.  J.  Steele,  a  recently  retired 
merchant  of  Lodi,  who  now  lives  on 
his  farm. 

"I  make  my  living  from  table 
grapes  and  almonds,  but  the  vege- 
tables we  put  in  just  to  pay  for  the 
electricity  are  proving  a  profitable 
side  line.  We've  just  puttered  around 
them  when  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do,  but  have  sold  $f>7  worth  already 
and  will  sell  as  much  more.  I've  in- 
stalled another  motor  pump  so  the 
electricity  has  cost  me  for  the  year 
just  $57;  and  I'm  able  to  irrigate  the 
whole  place. 

"There  are  three  rows  of  sweet  corn 
just  silking  out,  where  I've  already 
raised  one  corn  crop.  The  first  was 
just  tasseling  when  I  planted  this, 
June  10. 

"These  melons  I'm  irrigating  aren't 
worth  picking,  because  my  son  has 
just  come  back  from  town  where  he 
couldn't  even  give  away  the  load  he 
had.  Those  watermelons  lying  in  the 
water  are  all  right,  the  sandy  dirt 
will  rub  off  easily. 

"But  you  notice  I'm  irrigating  in 
the  evening;  they  would  scald  or  sun- 


burn if  the  water  were  applied  in  the 
morning. 

"My  tomato  patch  over  there  has 
blight  pretty  badly.  I  wrote  the  Rural 
Press  and  the  Editor  said  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux,  which  I  did,  but  rather 
late.  The  vines  that  were  sick  already 
are  dead  now,  as  you  see,  but  notice 
those  next  to  the  dead  ones  are  dark 
green  and  flourishing." 

At  the  house  Mr.  Steele  showed  four 
40-foot  rows  of  climbing  string  beans 
from  which  he  has  sold  $40  worth  of 
beans  in  town.  The  first  crop  being 
off,  instead  of  letting  the  vines  die,  he 
kept  watering  them  and  will  begin 
taking  another  crop  from  them  about 
August  15.  From  two  short  rows  of 
lettuce,  $3  worth  was  sold.  One  end 
of  the  garden  is  now  overrun  with 
Hubbard  and  crookneck  squashes, 
while  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  and 
cucumbers  grow  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity. Other  vegetables  as  corn,  car- 
rots, and  peppers  flourish  here  and 
make  the  garden  attractive.  After 
awhile,  the  orange,  peach,  and  apple 
trees,  among  which  this  garden  is 
planted,  will  be  grown  up  to  furnish 
fruit  to  sell,  unless  the  soil  is  allowed 
to  become  impoverished  by  the  vege- 
tables. 


LONG-DISTANCE  CULTIVA- 
TION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

My  ire  was  recently  stirred  on  a 
ride  through  a  newly  subdivided  Sac- 
ramento "colony"  where  all  land  is 
sold  with  the  guaranty  that  water 
could  be  applied  to  all  of  it. 

A  young  peach  orchard  purported  to 
have  been  sold  to  one  of  those  mis- 
guided near-farmers  who  buy  unseen 
land,  was  to  be  cared  for  by  the  com- 
pany that  sold  it  until  the  trees  come 
into  bearing. 

It  was  early  in  May  and  this  grav- 
elly peach  orchard,  two  years  set  out, 
was  just  being  plowed.  8  or  9  inches 
deep.  There  was  no  sign  of  moisture 
in  the  dust-mixed  gravel  turned  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Even 
weeds  had  failed  to  thrive. 

An  irrigating  ditch  runs  through 
the  property  near  the  road,  one  in 
which  there  are  several  falls  farther 
upstream  and  which  might  have  been 
built  some  feet  higher  for  elevation. 
A  rise  of  land  in  this  peach  orchard 
contains  about  fifty  trees  so  far 
above  the  ditch  that  no  water  could 
possibly  come  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface,  except  by  subirrigatlon. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  at 
some  time  the  previous  year  every 
tree  had  beee  watered,  to  fulfill  the 
contract,  but  that  water  had  been  car- 
ried to  many  of  the  trees  in  buckets. 
I  imagined  that  perhaps  a  bucketful 
sufficed  for  several  trees,  for  summer 
is  too  hot  in  that  country  to  carry 
water. 

Earlier  plowing  this  spring  might 
have  saved  some  of  the  winter's  mois- 
ture; it  would  certainly  have  prevent- 
ed the  outstanding  signs  of  shiftless 
attention,  and  perhaps  the  passerby 
would  not  have  noticed  the  uneven 
stand  of  starved  and  thirsty  little  wild- 
looking  straggling  peach  trees,  owned 
by  an  Easterner  without  guile,  who 
trusted  the  company  to  plant  and  care 
for  his  orchard  under  the  contract  by 
which  he  bought  it. 

The  same  trip  revealed  a  little  ranch 


bought  by  two  Hoosier  boys  with  the 
understanding  that  water  could  be  ap- 
plied to  every  part  of  the  land.  They 
found  too  late  that  two  acres  near 
their  house  are  above  the  water.  They 
are  planning  to  get  themselves  into  a 
peck  of  trouble  by  refusing  to  pay  for 
any  water  till  they  get  it  on  all  of 
their  land  per  contract. 

"You  may  set  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,"  said  an  old  resident  in  another 


"colony"  far  removed  from  the  one 
just  mentioned,  "that  if  you  live  far 
away  from  your  land,  trusting  a  com- 
pany or  anyone  else  but  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  to  care  for  it,  they  will 
care  for  their  own  first,  and  maybe 
yours  won't  get  any  care  at  all. 

"Still,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  as  to  all  others.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, always  to  know  those  with  whom 
you  deal  at  a  distance." 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFI- 
CIENT TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


Patented. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 


Every  Byron  Jackson  Centrifugal 
Pump  Is  designed  to  operate  con- 
tinuously under  various  condi- 
tions. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  enter 
into  its  construction.  Severe 
tests  have  proved  that  Its  high 
efficiency  is  sustained  over  long 
periods  of  service. 
It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  47-A. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES,  212  N.  Lou  Angeles  St.  WORKS,  Weal  Berkeley,  Cal. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 


420  Market  Street 

PUBLISHERS. 


San  Francisco 


V«i»  Pon  M»l/«  RJrf  Mnnpv  With  a  well  machine  lhat  makes  irrigating 

iioti  tan  Hake  Dig  noney  weii9|as,anij,(a|0WC05,.  Demand  for 

\such  wells  Is  unlimited  In  California  and  the  entire  Southwest.1 
Tbe  best  and  lastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  ol  lightning.  If  rock  ia  struck  It  drilla 
thru  that.  Forces  casings  perperfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  IQO  I 
can  make  $1  an  hour  lor  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PAY  HENT  proposition. 

>  LISLE  MTC  CO.,  Dept.  J,  12$  Third  st,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engines  are  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  inferior.  lJ4.2V4.4Vi.  6.  P.  10. 15.20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  anc>  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog.       _  _ 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco.  Cal 

SOS    MARKET  STREET 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor  Brand,  and 
Eagle  Brand  Flowers  of 

SULPHUR 

Packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  fluffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching1  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

SULPHUR  CO. 
624  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Be  Protected 

With 
An  Unfailing 
Water  Supply 

Produce  Heavier  Crops 
Make  Larger  Profits 

£     Q    Ip-To-Date  Irrigators 
Arc 

-nr-  L*-/?j?>r,  Prosperous  Farmers 


The 
LAYNE 
&  BOWLER 
PUMP 

— almost  invar- 
iably is  the  fin- 
al choice  of  the 
modern,  up-to- 
date  irrigator. 
It  has  given 
him  an  unfail- 
ing and  de- 
pendable water 
supply,  has 
?  eliminated  ev- 
e  r  y  disagree- 
able pumping 
feature,  and 
s  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  cost 
of  water.  The 
Layne  &  Bow- 
ler pump  is 
built  to  last — 
constructed  of 
the  most  dur- 
a  b 1 e  and 
strongest  m  a  - 
terial,  and  is 
guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly 
under  the  most 
trying  condi- 
tions.  The 
World's  lead- 
ing water  en- 
gineers highly 
recommend  this 
pump. 

THE 
LAYNE  & 
g«5  BOWLER 
Sigg  PATENT 

WELL 
J^  SCREEN 

is  built  in  any 
mesh  desired,  to 
meet  any  need 
—will  absolute- 
ly control  the 
sand  and  will 
increase  well 
fess.  production. 

Our  Catalog  No.  2S  should  be  carefully 
read  by  everyone  Interested  In  Irriga- 
tion.   Write  (or  It  today. 

Lavne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

»00-»10  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Constructive  Agriculture — No.  81. 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  ALFALFA  IRRIGATION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Wm.  Curtis  Clark.] 

We  know  that  methods  of  growing 
crops  differ  even  in  small  neighbor- 
hoods, because  of  the  variations  of 
soil  texture.  That  is  why  we  should 
be  so  careful-  in  adopting  suggestions, 
no  matter  how  well  they  apply  away 
from  the  home,  until  we  have  thor- 
oughly tested  them  for  our  own  con- 
ditions. 

This  seems  to  be  particularly  true 
with  alfalfa  growing,  especially  where 
the  fro])  is  comparatively  ncv  to  the 
locality.  Nearly  every  detail  iino;ie 
the  many  should  be  closely  stuuied, 
before  it  is  adopted  and  even  then,  we 
are  apt  to  discover  that  our  horse 
sense  has  not  been  horsey  enough. 

Slope. — Take  the  fir-  detail,  grade, 
slope,  or  pitch:  s'nouid  we  take  the 
suggestion  of  a  surveyor,  who  is  prob- 
ably not  a  farmer?  Certainly  not. 
Why?  He  will  probably  tell  us  that 
one  inch  to  the  hundred  feet  ought  to 
irrigate  the  checks  nicely.  Possibly 
so,  but  it  will  only  be  a  happy  coin- 
cidence. Do  we  labor  under  the  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  some  slope 
anyway?  Very  likely  we  do;  well,  let 
us  get  some  water  and  find  out  some 
thing.  We  discover  that  the  ground 
gradually  absorbs  it,  four  inches  of  it 
perhaps,  slowly  enough  to  warrant  our 
making  the  checks  as  level  both  ways 
as  we  can  get  them,  always  remember- 
ing that  the  flow  will  be  a  little  slower 
over  the  surface  when  we  have  a  thick 
stand  of  alfalfa  growing. 

Again  we  may  find  that  the  water 
sinks  in  very  rapidly,  then  we  must 
give  considerable  slope  to  our  checks 
otherwise  we  will  never  succeed  in 
getting  the  water  to  the  lower  ends  of 
them. 

The  slope  also  effects  the  height  of 
our  borders.  Where  the  land  takes  in 
water  slowly  we  must  have  a  good 
sized  border  to  hold  it,  and  vice  versa. 

What  About  Our  Ditches? — It  is 
safe  to  say  that  we  want  them  as  high 
as  we  can  get  them  and  deep  enough 
to  give  us  a  fat  head  of  water  at  the 
check  gates.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
very  well  correct  these  things  after 
we  have  a  nice  young  crop  covering 
the  dirt  we  need  to  use. 

If  the  soil  is  a  slow  absorber,  calling 
for  nearly  level  checks,  it  is  likely 
that  we  have  pretty  good  reservoir  ma- 
terial and  by  the  same  token  we  need 
not  worry  much  over  the  question  of 
cement  pipe,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  when  all  is  going  out  and  noth- 
ing coming  in.  Our  dirt  ditches  will 
serve  very  well. 

Power. — We  notice  that  a  good  deal 
of  electric  power  is  sold  to  many  un- 
suspecting consumers  for  pumping  pur- 
poses. As  a  matter  of  pure  conven- 
ience it  is  lovely  but  if  we  are  going 
to  operate  our  own  little  plant  we  can 
get  along  very  well  with  gasoline,  dis- 
tillate or  crude  oil  with  more  pure 
economy,  although,  of  course  we  must 
be  unprejudiced  until  we  have  made 
investigation. 

The  Well.- — How  are  we  going  to  de- 
velop our  well?  We  can  just  get  a 
well  driller  and  have  him  put  one  in: 
when  he  thinks  he  has  gone  deep 
enough  he  will  stop  and  depart.  We 
proceed  to  dig  a  pit,  put  in  our  plant 
and  pump  with  the  result  that  a  heavy 
sand  flow  sets  in  after  the  first  shut 


down,  and  we  have  to  get  a  sand  pump 
and  rig  it  up.  We  clean  out  the  sand, 
find  that  perhaps  we  are  short  of  water 
that  the  next  stratum  would  yield  and 
hunt  up  the  driller  or  another  one. 

This  time  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
We  have  the  drill  derrick  to  jerk  out 
our  suction  pipe  with  no  effort;  we 
have  our  pump  to  tell  us  when  enough 
water  is  found  and  the  sand  pump  to 
be  worked  by  the  drill  in  case  another 
sanding  occurs.  The  driller  does  not 
get  away  this  time  until  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  have.  Why  didn't  we 
do  this  in  the  first  place,  saving  time 
a:id  the  extra  setting-up  charges? 

Pumping.  —  We  know  how  much 
water  wa  have  so  we  can  now  make 
accural;;  dimensions  for  our  reservoir. 
Suppose  we  figure  on  a  country  gentle- 
man's irrigation  day  as  a  minimum 
for  safety,  then  if  we  have  the  average 
"pep"  we  can  put  in  a  couple  more 
hours  of  course — providing  the  8-hour 
law  is  defeated  and  we  are  allowed  to 
retain  some  ambition.  Suppose  then, 
we  say  an  eight-hour  run,  allowing  for 
emergencies,  then  our  reservoir  should 
hold  a  16  hour  run. 

Reservoir. — In  making  the  reservoir, 
if  we  make  it  deep  with  banks  of  good 
height  it  will  give  us  the  initial  pres- 
sure to  drive  the  water  on  its  way  at 
the  same  time  save  space.  Even  with 
banks  of  six  feet  we  cannot  afford  to 
accumulate  much  over  four  and  a  half 
feet  of  water  in  it  with  safety.  We 
ought  to  provide  for  wave  action 
against  the  banks.  This  we  can  do 
by  using  some  three  foot  chicken  wire 
on  short  posts,  filling  some  traw  in 
behind  it  and  throwing  a  little  dirt  on 
it,  a  sort  of  mattress  effect. 

Testing  the  Pump. — We  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  dark  as  to  what  our  pump 
is  doing  all  the  time.  We  can  just  as 
well  know  what  is  the  best  it  can  do 
and  then  have  it  do  so  all  the  season. 
A  wier  box  in  the  reservoir  vvHl  meas- 
ure the  water  for  us  at  any  time  as  it 
comes  from  the  pump  without  guess- 
ing, showing  when  air  leaks  begin 
through  the  packing  or  otherwise  also 
of  the  supply  diminishes  through  the 
season  and  how  much. 

We  can  get  good  results  by  siphon- 
ing our  discharge  over  the  reservoir 
bank  from  the  pump  into  the  bottom 
of  the  measuring  box.  This  does  not 
weaken  the  bank,  as  where  the  pipe 
runs  through,  and  permits  us  to  open 
the  pump  if  necessary  without  back 
flow  from  the  reservoir. 

Automatic  Stop. — It  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  the  pump  stop  automatic- 
ally when  water  reaches  its  high  level 
in  the  reservoir.    To  do  this,  attach  a 


flexible  small  cable  to  a  float — run  the 
cable  up  and  over  a  small  shive  held 
by  a  tripod  of  two  by  fours  with  legs 
anchored  to  stakes  in  reservoir  bottom 
- — continue  the  cable  over  bank  into 
pump  house  where  counter  weight  is 
attached  below  a  second  shive.  The 
weights  should  nearly  balance  the 
float:  fix  a  slide  bolt  through  a  couple 
of  staples  with  a  ring  wired  on  it 
through  which  the  cable  passes:  tie 
a  knot  in  the  cable  so  the  knot  will 
catch  the  ring  and  slide  the  bolt  back 
when  the  float  reaches  high  water 
mark:  now  put  a  screweye  in  the 
switch  handle,  snap  a  piece  of  sash 
cord  to  it  and  run  the  cord  through 
a  pulley,  with  a  small  weight  on  the 
end  of  it;  hang  this  weight  on  the 
projecting  end  of  the  slide  bolt;  when 
the  bolt  is  pulled  back  by  the  float 
cable  the  small  weight  drops  off  and 
pulls  the  switch  out  with  a  jerk  and 
stops  the  motor  or  engine.  Sash 
weights  make  good  counter  weights 
and  a  five-eighth  bolt  with  one  or  two 
bridge  warhers  slipped  on  it  makes  a 
good  jerk  weight.  This  arrangement 
pulls  the  switch  clear  out  so  that  there 
are  no  burnt  contacts  or  loss  of  cur- 
rent. 

Check  Gates. — The  matter  of  check 
gates  deserves  considerable  attention, 
there  are  a  number  of  types  in  use 
each  with  some  good  po.r.ts.  Which 
ever  we  use  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
good  firm  anchorage  in  the  ditch  banks 
as  well  as  in  the  ground.  Gates  set 
in  the  ground  18  inches  with  three 
foot  panels  or  wings  in  the  bank  are 
apt  to  remain  in  place.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  have  used  flat  panel  gates 
12  feet  long  with  two  openings  in  the 
centre  two  by  three  feet  each.  These 
are  placed  so  as  to  irrigate  two  checks 
from  the  double  gate.  These  have 
given  very  good  results  at  a  consider- 
able saving  in  cost. 

Preparation  for  Alfalfa.— I  believe 
there  are  certain  soils,  especially  in  the 
hot  interior  valleys,  where  it  is  policy 
not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  about 
growing  alfalfa.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  old  grain  lands  that  have  become 
hard  to  work,  where  the  soil  bakes 
and  cracks,  occasionally  showing  spots 
of  alkali.  These  areas  will  produce 
good  barley  and  sorghums  in  the  same 
season  by  cutting  the  barley  green, 
in  connection  with  sufficient  silo  capa- 
city, these  two  crops  offer  a  source  of 
good  income  during  the  change  to  al- 
falfa, at  the  same  time  allowing  us  to 
improve  the  soil.  We  can  also  go 
ahead  with  the  rough  leveling  and  get 
in  enough  of  the  irrigating  system  to 
permit  of  irrigating  the  corn  in  fur- 
rows, being  especially  careful  to  re- 
strict the  water  to  the  furrows  while 
the  corn  is  young  in  order  to  allow 
good  cultivation. 

Labranza  Ranch,  Minturn,  Madera 
county. 


SURFACE  F"IF"E 

A  man  may  be  bright,  brainy,  capable,  but  if  he  hasn't  the  constitution 
to  stand  hard  work,  his  abilities  are  of  little  worth. 

The  same  applies  to  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe.  If  you  don't  get  the  kind 
that  is  built,  not  slapped  together,  you  are  pulling  the  wool  over  no  one's 
eyes  but  your  own. 

Our  material  was  on  the  market  when  half  the  new  concerns  were  still 
in  their  cradles. 

Don't  you  think  that  these  years  of  experience  mean  something  to  you? 
If  you  must  irrigate,  get  our  prices  and  see  the  class  of  goods  we  turn 

out. 

SURFACE  PIPE  CO.,  201  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD    TANKS      DRYING  TRAYS 

.  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.    If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
I  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
|  the  agent's  commission  would  be.    My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
,  — *h»  from  the  forest.    Latest  improved  machinery.    Up-to-date  meth- 

 -<S  ods.    Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 

_  Egg  Cases.    A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J7.50.    A  tank  6 

S^T ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cnl. 
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Gravenstein  Apple  Show. 

Mid  the  music  of  brass  bands,  the 
perfume  of  the  tiers  of  apples  and  the 
flower  exhibits,  the  Gravenstein  Ap- 
ple Show  at  Sebastopol  opened  for  in- 
spection Monday  night.  Large  exhib- 
its of  well  packed  finely  colored  Grav- 
ensteins  formed  the  background  for 
lesser  table  exhibits  covering  almost 
the  whole  range  of  temperate  zone 
fruits  all  raised  in  Sonoma  county. 
Many  varieties  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  berries 
varied  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  while 
ferns  and  flowers  added  their  delicate 
touch.  Glasses  of  jam  and  jelly  show- 
ed the  interest  of  the  ladies. 

The  Apple  Growers'  Union  had  a 
large  packed  exhibit,  while  the  Berry 
Growers'  Association  had  many  ber- 
ries, fresh  and  dried. 

The  display  of  Burbank's  produc- 
tions as  usual  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, showing  many  large  beautiful 
fruits  yet  unnamed. 

The  Pomona  Grange  presented  a 
plate  and  cornucopia  fruit  display  as 
well  as  fine  specimens  of  grains  and 
vegetables  raised  in  the  county. 

The  Sonoma  County  Poultry  Fcd- 
e ration  showed  live  leghorns  and  their 
products,  the  "Everbest  Eggs"  which 
are  being  marketed  under  this  exclu- 
sive brand  of  the  Federation. 

The  ornamental  apple  features 
showed  much  foret hough  and  work. 

Graton  had  an  apple  fountain  with 
real  water  splashing  on  real  apples. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  reproduced 
in  apples  by  the  Analy  High  School, 
a  very  appropriate  piece  of  work  both 
for  its  timeliness  and  for  its  educa- 
tional value  to  the  students  who  made 
it,  and  to  the  show  visitors  who  saw 
it. 

The  Rock  of  Ages  made  of  apples 
and  rising  from  a  sea  of  apples  was 
crowned  by  a  cross  and  a  clinging 
figure  on  which  shone  the  "Eternal 
Light."  It  is  fitting  thus  to  recall 
eternal  values  in  a  bustling  world. 

King  Gravenstein  with  an  apple 
harp  shared  attention  with  the  apple 
locomotive,  the  world  in  apples,  a 
prairie  schooner,  a  colonial  fireplace, 
and  other  attractive  designs  through- 
out the  center  of  the  tent. 

Visitors  were  invited  by  the  Mayor 
to  enjoy  the  show,  then  make  arrange- 
ments to  stay.  Surely  a  ride  through 
that  glorious  section  after  seeing  the 
products  of  Sonoma's  hills  and  val- 
leys, would  tempt  "him  who  in  the 
love  of  Nature  holds  communion  with 
her  visible  forms." 

War  and  Fruit. 

Dried  fruit  on  shipboard  cannot  be 
insured,  on  account  of  danger  of  cap- 
ture, and  chances  are  that  it  will 
have  to  be  held  for  the  present. 

Pajaro  dried  apricots  are  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  packers. 

Butte  county  prunes  have  been 
dragging  on  account  of  the  high  price, 
but  the  war  will  have  an  effect  on 
foreign  production  so  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  big  demand,  especially 
since  so  many  able  bodied  men  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  pro- 
duction. 

Santa  C!ara  dried  fruit  packers  are 
asking  growers  to  withhold  delivery 
for  the  present  until  shipments  can 

he  made. 

Sales  of  prunes  to  Europe  were  light 
owing  to  the  heavy  crops  in  Bosnia 
and  Servia.    But  these  will  scarcely 


be  marketed  and  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia fruit  may  be  felt  later. 

California  fruit  worth  $1,500,000  is 
on  shipboard  In  British  vessels. 

Grain  elevators  at  Port  Costa  are 
full,  hundreds  of  carloads  have  been 
coming  in,  the  ships  would  not  take 
it  until  they  could  insure  their  car- 
goes, they  can't  insure  while  the  Ger- 
man cruisers  are  running  around 
loose.  The  grain  can't  be  shipped 
back  home  because  the  warehouses 
there  are  full.  Looks  like  there  isn't 
room  in  California  to  stack  its  grain 
crop. 

There  is  a  proposed  law  in  Congress 
to  permit  American  registry  of  for- 
eign merchantmen.  Since  the  United 
States  is  neutral,  these  boats  would 
be  safe  until  some  gunboat  would  cap- 
ture one  and  get  America  into  the 
war.  Much  of  the  grain  was  to  go 
to  Great  Britain,  who  might  now  use 
her  navy  to  protect  the  carriers  of 
her  food  supply. 

The  Grange  Co.  of  Modesto  has  quit 
buying  grain  until  shipment  becomes 
possible. 

Raisins  consigned  to  Europe  by  the 
Associated,  were  not  on  the  water 
when  the  war  opened.  But  James  Mad- 
ison estimates  only  $10,000  worth  of 
San  Joaquin  valley  dried  fruit  any- 
where en  route  to  Europe. 

Deciduous. 

Railroad  strike  conditions  East 
caused  the  two  Kings  county  fresh 
fruit  packing  plants  of  the  Stewart 
Fruit  Co.  to  close,  laying  off  100  em- 
ployees. 

Nine  carloads  of  peaches  were  can- 
ned in  one  day  in  one  factory  at  Sel- 
ma  recently  costing  $1500  for  labor 
alone.  The  output  is  nearly  100,000 
cans  daily. 

Ten  carloads  of  peaches  were  ship- 
ped East  from  Hanford  in  one  dav, 
the  canners  at  Hanford  used  80  tons, 
and  30  tons  more  were  shipped  out 
to  neighboring  canneries.  The  Tus- 
cans proved  unusually  sweet,  firm,  and 
well  colored. 

A  new  peach  cannery  at  Cucamonga, 
San  Bernardino  county,  began  opera- 
tions this  week. 

From  Hollister.  San  Benito  county, 
about  four  cars  of  peaches  and-  pears 
are  being  shipped  daily. 

The  apple  crop  around  Fort  Bragg 
and  Mendocino  City  is  fine  though 
later  than  Sonoma  county  because  of 
cooler  climate.  Many  apples,  princi- 
pally Jonathans,  were  set  out  here 
last  winter. 

Sebastopol  had  shipped  75  carloads 
of  Gravensteins  until  August  1  at  $1.85 
to  $1.50  per  box.  sending  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  estimated 
to  be  60'/r  of  the  crop. 

J.  P.  McDonell  reports  1000  boxes  of 
Gravensteins  from  So  trees. 

At  Sebastopol  the  apples  are  hauled 
in  lug  boxes  to  the  Apple  Growers' 
Union  packing  house  and  packed  by 
a  Growers'  Union  crew.  Of  7000  lbs. 
sent  in  from  the  Barlow  ranch,  one 
week  recently,  only  :14  lbs.  were  culled. 

Chico  is  shipping  pears  and  peaches, 
one  house  having  recently  sent  a  car 
of  pears  to  Omaha  and  one  of  peaches 
to  Portland.  Oregon. 

E.  Dudley  of  Selma  averaged  over 
400  lbs.  of  plums  from  93  Green  Gage 
trees,  having  sold  the  fruit  under  con- 
tract at  $20  per  ton. 

Pajaro  valley  apples  will  probably 
be-r  75' v  of  a  crop. 


is  possible  with  our  splen- 
did Commercial  Jr.  En- 
gines. 2  to  10  H.  P.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  20-R. 

For    greater    power  at 
lowest  fuel  cost  our  stand- 
ard 

rOMMERflAI,  ENGINE 

is  best.    Send  for  Catalog 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINE  CO. 

2416-32  Porter  SI., 
Lou  Angelex. 

Take  Yellow  Huntington 
Park  car  to  9tb  and  Santa 
Fe  Sts. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch 
122S    H    St.,  Frenno. 


Citrus. 

The  Tulare  county  fumigation  cam- 
paign in  which  15,000  citrus  trees  are 
to  be  treated  for  the  gray  scale,  is 
well  under  way  with  over  200  tents  in 
use.  While  there  are  no  wet  fogs  at 
night  and  no  wet  intercropped  vege- 
tables to  work  in,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  all  the  help  needed. 

Lemon  prospects  in  the  Porterville 
foothills  are  for  the  best  quality  ever, 
and  two  months  earlier  than  last  year. 

R.  S.  Vaile,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner for  Ventura  county,  has  been 
offered  superintendency  of  the  new 
University  citrus  experiment  orchard 
soon  to  be  established. 

The  Porterville  Citrus  Association  is 
reported  to  intend  to  pick  oranges  only 
after  they  become  of  a  standard  color. 
This  is  all  right  if  the  color  always 
corresponds  with  the  proper  amount 
of  sweetness.  The  same  color  in  an- 
other section  would  not  mean  any- 
thing as  to  sugar  content. 

Navels  and  Valeneias  .are  putting 
forth  a  heavy  second  bloom  not  only 
in  San  Bernardino  county,  but  all  over 
southern  California. 

The  refund  of  overcharged  freight 
rates  recently  ordered  for  lemon  grow- 
ers by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  now  reaching  the  growers. 

What  a  private  brand  is  worth  on 
fruit  shipped  East  is  shown  by  the 
oranges  and  other  fruit  shipped  this 
season  from  the  C.  O.  Cowles'  place 
near  Lindsay.  They  commanded  15 
cents  a  box  over  current  quotations. 

The  last  week  in  July  Riverside 
shipped  57  care  of  oranges.  Redlands 
70  cars.  Florida  16  cars. 


Grapes. 

The  Selma  Fruit  Co.  will  pack  Selma 
raisins  this  year  after  a  two-year  sus- 
pension during  which  this  crop  was 
packed  by  the  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
The  Associated's  plant  has  been  leas- 
ed for  this  purpose. 

Early  this  week  a  special  raisin  ex- 
press train  drawn  by  two  locomotives 
and  eonsisting  of  70  cars  was  started 
to  the  Eastern  market.  This  was  part 
of  over  100  cars  of  raisins  that  left 
Fresno  that  day  and  part  of  the  little 
remaining  1913  crop.  It  was  decor- 
ated with  placards  to  advertise  Cali- 
fornia raisins  along  the  way. 

Tokays  at  Lodi  are  to  be  $20  per 


To 

Ranchers,  Dairymen,  Fruit- 
Growers  and  Investors. 


ARE  you  looking  for  the  Heat — 
absolutely  THE  BEST — condi- 
tions to  be  found  in  all  Cali- 
fornia? Nothing  like  It  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  State.  Read  and  re- 
flect— then  write  us  for  further  in- 
formation and  full  details. 

Abundant  and  good  irrigating  and 
domestic  water,  all  you  want,  when 
you  want  it.  an  you  want  it.  any 
hour  of  day  In  the  year  at  lowest 
possible  cost  (only  the  upkeep  of 
ditches),  averaging  about  38c  per 
acre  per  year.  One-half  miner's 
Inch  (about  six  acre  feet)  with 
every  acre,  from  your  own  canal, 
with  perpetual  water  right  for  every 
acre  you  buy. 

The  richest,  loamy,  easily  worked 
soil,  containing  abundant  lime  and 
phosphates,  producing  enormous 
crops  of  alfalfa,  grains,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  (We  just  cut  28  acres 
of  alfalfa,  yielding  132  tons — almost 
ttt  tons  per  acre — at  one  cutting.) 

Level  lands,  but  with  enough 
grade  to  Irrigate  easily,  that  can  be 
cleared  and  prepared  for  crops  at 
low  cost. 

Ideal  conditions  for  live  stock  and 
poultry. 

Good  markets  and  R.  R.  transpor- 
tation. Best  of  health  conditions,  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Good  neighbors.  schools  and 
churches,  and  solid  banking  facili- 
ties. 

Positively  the  VERY  BEST  bona- 
fide  land  proposition  in  the  State, 
at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy 
terms. 

Best  of  Bank  and  business  refer- 
ences on  request.  We  will  demon- 
strate every  statement  to  your 
satisfaction.  You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  limited  offer  (only  55 
forty-acre  tracts  . in  all),  which  is 
the  new  subdivision  of  one  of  the 
banner  ranches  of  this  state.  Just 
placed  on  the  market  by  responsi- 
ble owners.  Write,  phone,  or  call 
fur  further  information  and  illus- 
trated printed  matter. 


G.  M.  EUBA,  Secretary, 
Suite  CM.  II.  W.  Ilellmnn  Bids* 
I. on  Angelen,  Cal. 


ton  until  September  10,  after  which 
the  priee  will  drop  to  $12.50.  The 
buyers  seem  to  be  making  these  prices 
to  the  growers. 

A  car  of  Thompson  Seedless  from 
Dinuba  testing  about  20'A  sugar  re- 
cently brought  $2.10  per  crate  in  the 
East. 


Olives  and  Nuts. 

The  building  of  the  California  Ripe 
Olive  Co.  at  Oroville  is  completed  and 
the  equipment  will  soon  be  installed. 
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Shasta  county  has  about  500  acres 
of  olives,  mostly  in  the  Anderson  dis- 
trict. 

Half  a  dozen  good-bearing  walnut 
trees  on  a  ranch  in  Tulare  county 
inspires  the  owner  to  set  out  20  acres. 

Three  carloads  of  walnuts  held  over 
from  last  year  by  the  Fullerton  Wal- 
nut Association  because  of  poor  qual- 
ity, were  recently  sent  to  New  York 
routed  via  Panama  Canal. 

A  big  walnut  tree  in  Yuba  City  (said 
to  be  the  biggest  one  in  the  world)  is 
a  large  part  of  the  evidence  on  which 
orchards  have  been  planted  in  Sutter 
county.  These  orchards  doing  so  well 
have  generated  much  enthusiasm  in 
H.  P.  Stabler,  county  horticultural 
commissioner  for  that  section. 

The  Canal  is  to  be  used  for  Chico 
almonds  this  year.  The  crop  there  is 
estimated  at  35  carloads.  The  har- 
vest is  beginning  now. 

Vegetables. 

The  Fort  Bragg  cannery,  recently 
started,  putting  out  over  1000  cans  of 
peas  on  the  first  afternoon. 

Early  planted  beans  in  Ventura 
county  are  showing  undue  proportion 
of  vines,  seeming  loth  to  bear  pods, 
perhaps  due  to  lack  of  pollenation. 
hater  planted  ones  are  better. 

Modesto  watermelons  dropped  to  $2 
per  ton.  A  grower  at  Lodi  Iried  un- 
successfully to  give  away  a  load  he 
had  taken  to  town  to  sell. 

Turlock  melons  started  at  $15  and 
have  descended  to  $2.  Cantaloupes 
descended  from  $1.50  per  crate  to  50c. 
Prices  will  probably  rise  later  in  the 
season. 

One  Delta  grower  claims  $2  net  per 
sack  from  25  acres  of  onions  for  a 
shipment  of  30  cars,  each  containing 
300  sacks. 


Field  Crops  and  Grain. 

Cotton  picking  has  begun  in  Impe- 
rial valley.  Many  volunteer  plants 
are  now  bursting  their  bolls  sixty  days 
ahead  of  the  usual  cotton  harvest. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  the  California  cotton 
crop  on  July  25  at  100r/r,  whereas  the 
best  in  other  states  is  89r/r  and  runs 
down  to  71%  in  Texas. 

Manchurian  corn  recently  arrived 
on  a  Japanese  steamer  and  was  seized 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
had  two  previous  shipments.  It  was 
found  to  be  weevil  infested,  but  still 
may  be  ground  up  for  stock  feed. 

The  estimated  yield  of  Sacrament^ 
ralley  rice  this  season  is  500,000  sacks. 

Grain  threshing  by  combined  har- 
vesters was  just  ending  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  last  week. 

Rice  growers  last  year  consigned 
their  crops  on  commission  and  were 
disappointed.  They  will  have  two 
other  chances  this  year,  either  to  sell 
outright  to  a  San  Francisco  milling 
company  or  to  sell  to  them  on  a  per- 
centage basis. 

Wheat  and  barley  in  the  Tulare 
Lake  region  are  still  far  from  being 
harvested. 


Transportation 

Lemon  freight  rates  of  $1.15  per 
hundred  pounds  from  California  to 
Montana,  and  citrus  rates  of  $1.60  to 
Wyoming  were  recently  declared  un- 
reasonable by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  Northern  Electric  is  adding  to 
its  force  to  handle  the  fruit  of  its  ter- 
ritory in  the  lower  Sacramento  valley. 

California  canned  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  fish  via  Panama  Canal  to  New 


When/oubu/AMERICAH 

you  also  loux 

AflERKAjC 


"American" 
Service 


means  expert  advice,  abso- 
lutely FREE,  as  to  how  your  ir- 
gation  system  should  be  laid  out. 
It    is    based    on    knowledge  acquired 
through    the    experience   of   many  years. 
"American'    Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  was  the 
first  pipe  made  with  the  double  locked  and  soldered 
seam.    It  is  the  strongest  on  earth — more  convenient  to 
handle — and  far  superior  in  every  way  to  any  other  irriga- 
tion pipe.    You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  best.    We  have  it. 
Write  for  catalog.    Do  it  today  before  you  forget. 
Also  manufacturers  of  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY 


354-56  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


Branch— 1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno 


York  is  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
as  against  85  cents  on  the  railroads. 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
have  similar  rates.  The  time  en  route 
will  be  about  20  days. 

Western  Pacific  traffic  arrangements 
with  the  Tidewater  Southern  gives  Mo- 
desto another  transcontinental  line. 

A  train  through  Imperial  valley 
from  Los  Angeles  was  recently  re- 
stored after  having  been  taken  off  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


Irrigation 

Government  reclamation  work  is  to 
be  paid  by  annual  congressional  ap- 
propriations, instead  of  from  the  total 
reclamation  fund  at  the  discretion  of 
the   Interior  department. 

The  Reclamation  Record,  telling  the 
news  of  the  service  and  articles  on 
problems  of  irrigation  and  drainage, 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  water  users  on 
application  to  the  Reclamation  Service. 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  Record  con- 
tains an  '"Open  Forum"  where  water 
users  may  make  their  complaints  and 
get  legal  advice  from  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Placer  county  water  users  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  recent  reduction 
of  rates  in  Bute  county  by  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  to  complain  of  the 
rates  charged  them  by  the  Pacific  Ga- 
&  Electric  Company. 

Fair  Oaks  has  an  irrigation  system 
under  private  management  which 
would  be  satisfactory  but  for  the  fact 
that  with  what  seems  to  be  only  about 
enough  water  for  Fair  Oaks,  the  com- 
pany is  supplying  the  colonies  of  Car- 
michael  and  Cardwell  too.  This  pro- 
duces a  universal  scarcity  on  account 
of  which  the  formation  of  a  public 
irrigation  district  to  take  over  the 
system  has  been  agitated  for  several 
months.  Action  is  progressing  on  this 
line.  Eighteen  thousand  acres  are  af- 
fected. 

An  irrigation  run  in  Modesto  dis- 
trict takes  30  days.  The  fifth  run 
for  this  season  is  on  now  and  the 
mountain  snow  indicates  that,  for  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  enough  water 
to  complete  it. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Association 
of  California  will  hold  its  convention 
September  24  to  26  at  Stockton.  This 
is  mostly  for  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
valley  water  users.  The  Nrwlands 
bill  will  be  discussed  particularly.  I 

The  Chico  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion is  planning  to  interest  the  Rcc-  ' 
lamation  Service  in  the  Irrigation  of 
150,000  acres  in  Butte  county  under 
similar  provisions  to  the  Orland  proj-  ! 
ect  where  the  water  users  pay  $1.25 
to  $2  per  acre  per  year  until  the  per-  , 
manent  water  right  is  acquired  at  a  | 
total  estimated  cost  of  $45  per  acre 


Luitwieler  Pumps  Produce  Perfect  Results 


Compared  with  other  pumps,  they  effect  a  net 
saving  as  high  as  80%  of  power  and  fuel 
consumption. 

ELIMINATE  TROUBLE 

Being  free  from  all  objectionable 
features  and  troubles  of  other 
pumps  such  as  jar,  noise,  vibration, 
water  hammer,  etc.  i.uit- 
Mieler  PumpN  eliminate 
trouble,  reduce  the  cost  of 
water,  give  perfect  results 
and  absolute  satisfaction. 


Estimate.*  gladly  given. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  11. 


1. 1  ITWIELER  PUMPIXG 
ENGINE  COMPANY, 
707-713  X.  Main  Street, 
I.os  Angeles,  Cnl. 


for  maintenance  and  water  payments 
until  it  is  paid  for. 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  next  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  No- 
vember 9  to  14.  The  plan  of  the 
convention  was  described  in  these  col- 
umns in  the  issue  of  June  13.  It 
will  be  given  later  in  more  detail. 


Cured  Fruit  Bulletin. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change announces  that  it  will  soon 
move  headquarters  to  San  Francisco. 
The  following  quotations  are  of  in- 
terest : 

"Fruit  cut  too  green  loses  both 
weight  and  color. 

"We  have  to  tell  you  that  the  sell- 
ing market  on  both  apricots  and 
peaches  is  lower — peaches  especially. 
Some  packers  reported  offering  new 
crop  peaches  low  as,  bulk  basis,  Stand- 
ard 3'oc;  better  grades  at  proi>or- 
tionate  prices,  which  will  amount  to 
not  to  exceed  314  to  3%c,  orchard 
run,  to  growers.  We  believe  that  these 
sales  are  being  made  short  by  specu- 
lative packers,  because  don't  believe 
that  any  growers  have  yet  sold  peaches 
as  low  as  packers  will  have  to  buy 
to  resell  at  prices  above  stated.  We 
surely  don't  advocate  selling  peaches 
so  low.  because  we  well  know  that 
growers  cannot  produce  peaches  with 
any  profit,  even  when  as  good  a  cro) 
as  this  year,  to  sell  at  much  below 
5c,  orchard  run. 

"We  have  sold  half  or  more  of  the 
peaches  our  members  will  have  this 
year,  mostly  for  August-September 
shipment,  at  prices  well  above  the 
present  market,  so  are  in  a  strong 
position  for  giving  our  members  and 
others  who  may  come  to  us  good  re- 
turns for  their  peaches,  compared 
with  what  outside  growers  may  get." 


SLIP-JOINT  WOOD  FIBRE  PIPE 

Various  slip-joint  pipes  for  irrigat- 
ing uneven  ground,  or  to  avoid  the 
use  of  checks  or  flumes,  are  quite 
largely  used  in  California,  and  pipes 
of  many  materials  are  offered  by  en- 
terprising manufacturers.  During  last 
year  pipes  were  used  in  irrigating  the 
lawns  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  which  are  graded  so  that  sur- 
face irrigation  in  the  ordinary  way 
has  been  very  difficult. 

Wood-fiber  pipe  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  in  five-foot  sections  were  or- 
dered. These  are  so  constructed  that 
they  will  join  together  easily  by  a 
slip  joint,  and  may  be  laid  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  thus  delivering 
the  water  at  any  point  desired.  The 
pipes  are  very  light,  and  therefore 
easily  handled,  and  have  proved  a  suc- 
cess in  every  way. 

For  a  farmer  who  has  a  field  with 
knolls  or  ridges  in  it,  these  surface 
pipes  could  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  will  prove  to  be  very  eco- 
nomical in  the  amount  of  water  used. 
The  installation  is  very  simple.  The 
pipes  are  delivered  at  the  edge  of  a 
field  where  the  irrigating  is  to  be 
done.    The  first  pipe  is  connected  with 

I  the  irrigating  ditch  by  means  of  a 
canvas  dam,  and  irrigation  commences 
next  to  the  ditch. 

When  the  water  has  spread  as  far 
as  desired  from  this  first  section  of 
pipe,  another  section  is  attached,  and 
in  this  way  the  pipe  extended  gradu- 

;  ally,  covering  all  of  the  ground  there- 


under, and  when  a  ridge  or  knoll  is 
reached  these  pipes  will  carry  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  same  and 
there  deliver  it  with  practically  no 
loss  at  all  at  the  joints',  although  the 
pipe  is  under  pressure.  Thus  the  en- 
tire field  can  be  irrigated  with  only 
sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  wel  the 
entire  surface. 
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ATTENTION 

Homeseekers 
Investors 


INVESTIGATE 

The  opportunities  for  the  home- 
seeker  and  business  man 

— Along  the  Line  of — 

Western 
Pacific 


IN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA 
AND  UTAH 


1,500,000  Aeres 

of  good  improved  and  unim- 
proved lands,  offering  every 
possibility 

— Awaiting  Settlement — 


ii 


Write  for  a  copy 

Opportunities 
Homeseekers 


Folders  listing  and  explicitly 
describing  possibilities  of  this 
new  country. 


BODE  K.  SMITH 

Assistant  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RY.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Cost  of  State  Accident 
Insurance. 


What 
ever  kind  of 
a  pump  you  need, 
we  have  it.   We  handle 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Deep 
Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps, 
House  Pumps,  Etc. 

Catalog    :  -  It   describes  Bean 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugals. 
Free  Catalog:  28-1)  describee  all  others. 
State  your  needs  plainly ;  we  will  help 
elect  the  best  pomp  for  your  special 
1  requirements.   Write  to  us— NOW. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
211  W.  Julian  San  Jose,  Cat. 


^BVDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO^fpsv 

r   *PAT  ENT  S 

>«S^9II  Crocker  BMg.,  S.  F.^SS^ 
Circular  containing  lot  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
July  11  you  have  an  article  from  Mr. 
Pillsbury  in  relation  to  the  "Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,"  in  which  he 
invites  criticism.  There  is  one  para- 
graph especially  that  attracted  by  at- 
tention. He  writes:  "If  the  wages 
were  to  be  paid  in  full  from  the  fif- 
teenth day  on  to  the  determination  of 
the  disability,  instead  of  65%  of  them, 
there  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
rate  six  cents  on  each  $100  of  pay- 
roll." 

Does  that  mean  that  the  actual  cost 
of  carrying  the  risk  for  35%  of  wages 
is  6  cents  on  the  $100  of  payroll? 
Carrying  the  risk  for  full  wages  would 
entail  no  extra  work  over  carrying  for 
65% — to  the  insurance  company. 

If  that  is  a  logical  line  of  reasoning, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not,  then 
the  actual  cost  of  the  accident  insur- 
ance as  now  provided  for  farm  labor- 
ers is  12  cents  per  $100  of  payroll  plus 
the  necessary  "overhead"  charges.  Our 
present  rate,  $1.50  per  $100  of  payroll, 
then  provides  12  cents  for  the  injured 
hired  man  and  $1.38  for  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission,  and  no  wonder 
they  are  anxious  to  get  all  us  farm- 
ers in.  C.  R.  Watson. 

COMMENTS  RY  MR.  PILLSBCRY. 

To  the  Editor:  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
improbable  that  others  than  Mr.  Wat- 
son may  find  the  paragraph  he  refers 
to  an  occasion  for  stumbling,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  the  paragraph  deals 
only  with  temporary  disabilities.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  so 
specifically  stated  in  that  paragraph. 
It  would  have  made  the  fact  clearer, 
although  the  next  paragraph  in  the 
article  to  which  he  refers  takes  up 
the  subject  of  permanent  disability. 

Of  the  26,294  injuries  to  employes 
which  took  place  between  the  first  day 
of  January  and  the  first  day  of  July, 
1914,  it  is  estimated  that  only  eight 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  will  be  com- 
pensable under  the  Act  except  in  so 
far  as  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
services  may  be  required,  and,  of 
those  compensable,  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  will  be  well  and  back  at  work 
within  twenty-eight  days  from  the 
time  of  injury. 

But,  while  the  greater  number  of  all 
those  injured  who  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation are  injured  temporarily,  yet, 
of  the  total  cost  of  compensation,  by 
far  the  greater  part  will  go  to  those 
who  are  injured  permanently  or  to 
those  who  are  killed.  For  instance,  in 
Germany  it  has  been  found  that,  while 
78%  of  all  those  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  get  well  and  return  to 
work  within  13  weeks  from  date  of  in- 
jury, yet  the  22%  who  are  killed  or  so 
seriously  injured  that  they  do  not  get 
well  and  return  to  work  within  thir- 
teen weeks  consume  84%  of  the  en- 
tire cost  of  compensation.  Conse- 
quently, we  see  that  the  six  cents 
added  to  the  rate  as  representing  the 
35%  borne  by  the  injured  persons 
merely  covers  that  part  of  the  tem- 
porary disabilities  which  last  longer 
than  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  in- 
jury, but  are  not  permanent  in  their 
effects.  Had  Mr.  Watson  read  a  little 
more  carefully  he  would  have  noted 
that  the  very  next  paragraph  in  the 
article  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  rate 
to  cover  the  employes'  share  of  the 
full  cost  of  permanent  disabilities  and 
death  benefits  would  have  to  be  $1.51. 


To  look  at  it  in  another  way:  of  the 
$1.50  rate  which  the  employing  farmer 
now  has  to  pay  for  compensation 
coverage  for  his  men,  about  45  cents  is 
allowed  to  cover  the  medical  and 
surgical  cost  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  goes  to  cure  those  who  will 
be  back  and  at  work  within  the  first 
two  weeks  and  will  not  be  entitled  to 
any  other  compensation  whatever; 
about  12  cents  is  expected  to  cover 
these  temporary  disabilities  that  do 
not  recover  within  two  weeks  but  will 
not  result  in  either  permanent  disa- 
bility or  death.  The  remaining  93 
cents  is  expected  to  cover  permanent 
disabilities  and  death  benefits. 

To  show  how  wide  of  the  mark  Mr. 
Watson's  assumption  that  $1.38  out  of 
the  $1.50  rate  must  go  to  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  "overhead"  expenses, 
really  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  overhead  cost  of  the  Com- 
pensation Fund  for  the  first  six 
months  of  its  existence  was  seven  and 
one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  premium 
paid,  or  a  little  more  than  10V. 
cents  of  the  $1.50  on  the  $100  of  pay- 
roll which  the  farmer  pays,  and  this 
overhead  expense  was  much  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  of  having  to 
create  a  new  institution  outright 
Furthermore,  it  now  seems  quite 
likely  that  a  substantial  rebate  will 
be  made  to  those  who  insure  with  the 
State  and  that  next  year's  rate  will 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  ex- 
perimental rate  being  charged  this 
year,  but  of  that  we  cannot  now  cer- 
tainly speak,  inasmuch  as  our  experi- 
ence is  limited  to  only  one-half  of  the 
first  year.  A.  J.  Pillsbuby, 

Chairman  Indus.  Accident  Com. 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EIGHT-HOUR  MULES  AND 
MEN. 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Hillers,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
eight-hour  law-  in  your  issue  of  July 
11,  I  wish  to  show  it  will  affect  us  as 
orchardists.  In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Hillers  seems  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
about  agriculture,  for  he  speaks  of 
mules  going  2V4  miles  per  hour  for 
eight  hours  instead  of  2  miles  per 
hour  for  ten  hours.  I  would  like  to 
inform  him  that  mules  and  horses 
have  just  a  certain  pace  when  work- 
ing, whether  they  work  five  or  ten 
hours.  If  they  are  forced  to  break 
this  pace  it  will  keep  a  man  busy  ap- 
plying the  whip.  Besides  this,  forcing 
them  out  of  their  natural  gait  will  do 
them  more  harm  in  eight  hours  than 
their  natural  gait  would  in  twelve. 
Again,  a  mule  might  be  pretty  stub- 
born about  going  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
faster  per  hour,  unless  the  champions 
of  the  eight-hour  law  would  interpret 
it  to  them. 

As  to  a  man  doing  as  much  in  eight 
hours  as  in  ten  hours,  that  is  not  true 
and  such  a  claim  is  unfounded.  I 
have  men  working  ten  hours,  and  if 
any  man  can  do  the  work  they  do  in 
eight  hours,  I  will  take  back  all  I  have 
said.  In  contract,  or  day  work,  if  you 
like,  those  that  work  ten  hours  do 
not  pick  near  the  amount  of  fruit 
that  those  working  twelve  do. 

Again,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  the  extra  help  which  we  would 
have  to  use  if  the  law  should  pass. 
Help  is  hard  to  secure  when  the  fruit 
season  gets  in  swing,  ajad  right  now 


orchardists  have  apricots  on  the 
ground  for  the  lack  of  pickers.  If  we 
depended  on  white  help  we  would 
have  to  quit  the  business.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  Japs,  but  this  law  will 
get  them  lots  of  land  to  lease.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  employ  Japs,  but  em- 
ploy Spaniards  and  Italians.  The 
white  men  that  come  out  into  the 
country  are  union  men  out  of  a  job 
because  they  are  not  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  job  or  are  not  inclined  toward 
work.  Most  of  them  have  disinclina- 
tion to  work  and  try  to  see  how  little 
they  can  do  and  draw  pay.  They 
never  can  be  depended  on,  and  stay 
only  a  very  short  time.  I  am  speak- 
ing not  only  from  my  own  experience, 
but  from  the  experience  of  all  the 
rest  of  my  neighbors. 

In  the  early  days  the  men  worked 
from  dawn  till  dark;  now  they  own 
their  own  ranches,  because  they  did 
not  have  all  the  leisure  time  the  eight- 
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hour  law  affords  to  loaf  around  saloons 
and  poolrooms.  We  can't  get  any 
more  of  that  good,  old-time  help  be- 
cause they  are  all  land-owners  them- 
selves now,  and  the  present  generation 
has  already  too  much  time  to  loaf 
now.  If  this  law  passes,  and  then  the 
minimum  wage  law,  everybody  will  be 
breaking  his  back  to  become  a  com- 
mon laborer,  as  it  will  be  more  profit- 
able than  the  professions.  Why  an 
education  if  such  opportunities  are  of- 
fered the  ignorant,  unless  the  farm- 
hands be  given  culture  courses? 

The  orchardists  of  moderate  means 
or  those  starting  in  the  business  with 
mortgages  on  their  lands,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  eight-hour  law.  It  is  im- 
possible. Only  those  well  established 
could  afford  to  compete  against  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that 
this  champion  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
if  he  be  a  farmer,  is  probably  one  of 
those  unlucky  ones  that  had  a  lot  of 
land  wished  on  him  and  did  not  get 
it  by  steady  hard  work,  or  else  some 
city  man,  ignorant  of  farming,  or  else 
some  one's  hired  help,  who  has  no  am- 
bition to  better  himself. 

Cupertino.  A  Subscriber. 


A  SITUATION  WHICH  THE  8- 
HOUR  LAW  WILL  AG- 
GRAVATE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  eight-hour  law  is  the  law 
we  really  need  or  not  to  relieve  the 
country  of  a  situation  that  promises  to 
become  really  dangerous.  We  have  so 
many  laws  now  that  one  often  finds 
himself  transgressing  unknowingly. 

That  the  laboring  man  needs  some 
protection  from  some  source  is  very 
evident,  but  I  think  the  eight-hour  law 
is  far  insufficient  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired protection. 

The  farmers'  interest  and  the  labor- 
ers' interest  should  be  identical,  but 
as  a  rule  the  farmers  in  this  section 
of  the  country  have  so  abused  their 
laborers  that  there  is  no  tie  that  binds. 
All  the  farmer  wants  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  hours'  work  per  day,  and  all 
the  laborer  cares  for  is  the  pay.  If 
the  farmer  could  get  his  crop  raised 
and  harvested  without  paying  out  any- 
thing for  labor,  he  would  do  so.  If 
the  laboring  man  could  live  without 
work  and  have  all  the  necessities  of 
life,  he  would  refuse  to  work.  So 
when  the  laboring  man  goes  to  the 
polls  he  will  vote  for  the  eight-hour 
law  and  the  farmer  will  vote  against  it. 

But  why  this  eight-hour  law?  As 
one  man  asks,  Who  started  it,  and  for 
what  purpose?  Nobody  seems  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. Well,  let's  see.  If  you  were  a 
poor  man,  would  you  enjoy  working 
ten  hours  in  the  hayfield  for  $1.50  per 
day,  or  in  the  dry  yards,  orchards,  and 
vineyards  eleven  hours  for  $1.50  or 
$2  per  day?  Would  you  like  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  at  5  and  harness 
eight  or  ten  mules,  feed,  and  clean 
out  the  barn  before  breakfast,  then 
work  until  6  p.m.;  unhitch,  bed  down, 
feed,  and  get  your  day's  work  done 
about  7:30  p.m.,  all  for  $30  per  month? 

If  you  think  the  common  laborer  is 
a  sovereign  by  right  divine,  just  try 
it  yourself.  A  married  man  cannot 
make  a  living  working  on  a  farm  at 
the  going  farm  wages  and  give  all  his 
time  to  his  employer.  The  eight-hour 
law  would  give  him  a  few  hours  for 
his  own.  The  law  might  help  the  sin- 
gle man  in  many  ways,  but  as  I  am 
married,  I  leave  him  to  defend  his 
•own  rights. 

[The  writer  at  this  point  introduces 


a  fierce  arraignment  of  the  county  au- 
thorities for  interfering  with  assem- 
blies of  laborers  such  as  came  under 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law  last  sum- 
mer. No  good  citizen  can  quietly  listen 
to  such  an  argument.  We  cut  it  out, 
although  to  admit  it  would  help  to 
defeat  the  law  which  is  supported  by 
such  an  argument. — Editor.] 

When  the  hay  and  the  grain,  the 
fruit  and  the  nuts  are  ready  for  har- 
vest, the  weather  is  uncertain  and 
the  time  is  limited,  the  farmer  extends 
the  glad  hand  to  every  old  "blanket 
stiff"  who  comes  along.  But  when  the 
crops  are  harvested  and  the  work  is 
done,  and  labor  collects  on  a  vacant 
lot  in  the  cities,  and  the  police  club 
them  and  the  fire  department  water 
them,  no  farmer  utters  one  word  of 
protest  or  contributes  one  cent  to  a 
transportation  fund  to  pass  the  army 
of  unemployed  out  of  the  State.  Hence 
the  eight-hour  law. 

Again,  there  is  a  law  in  this  State 
whereby  a  man,  married  or  single, 
without  money  or  visible  means  of 
support  can  be  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
victed of  vagrancy  and  worked  on  the 
chain-gang.  He  may  own  his  arms, 
legs  and  strength,  and  may  be  not  will- 
ing to  sell  his  labor  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  but  ac- 
cording to  law  must  either  sell  or  go 
to  jail,  while  the  land-owner  can  own 
any  amount  of  land,  thousands  of 
acres,  allow  it  to  produce  little  or 
nothing;  can  even  allow  it  to  revert 
to  the  State  for  taxes,  and  a  pluto- 
cratic supreme  court  will  give  him 
three  years  in  which  to  redeem  it. 
There  is  no  law  against  this  wilful 
waste  of  good  land.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  State  that  for 
the  want  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment are  actually  wasted  every  year 
while  the  toil  and  industry  of  the  en- 
ergetic worker  is  enhancing  their 
value. 

There  is  a  400-acre  farm  in  this  sec- 
tion that  is  for  sale  at  $200  per  acre. 
This  year's  crop  will  not  pay  interest 
on  the  mortgage  already  on  it  and 
the  taxes.  It  has  not  paid  3%  inter- 
est on  the  price  asked  for  it  during 
the  past  ten  years.  This  400  acres  of 
land,  if  properly  handled,  would  make 
homes  for  20  families  and  furnish 
profitable  employment  for  at  least  40 
people.  But  where  is  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  price  asked  with 
interest  at  6%? 

I  can  show  you  land  that  you  can- 
not buy  for  less  than  $250  per  acre 
that  produced  a  crop  of  very  poor 
hay  last  year  and  a  crop  of  burr  clover 
this  year.  The  owner  rides  in  an  auto 
and  makes  no  pretense  at  work  and 
howls  about  the  eight-hour  law.  •  He 
is  a  vagrant  land-owner  the  same  as 
the  man  who  does  not  work  and,  hav- 
ing no  means  of  support,  is  a  "vag" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

According  to  law  a  man  or  a  com- 
pany of  men  could  own  the  whole  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  put  a  fence 
around  it  and  tell  everybody  else  to 
keep  off.  When  the  price  suited  them 
they  could  sell,  take  a  mortgage  on 
the  land,  and  bind  the  buyer  and  his 
posterity  for  years  to  come. 

If  the  eight-hour  law  will  take  any 
of  this  unearned  increment  off  of  land 
and  put  it  down  where  the  homeless 
worker  can  buy  a  small  tract  on  which 
to  build  a  home,  then  I  say  let  us 
have  the  law  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter for  all. 

But  if  the  eight-hour  law  fails  to 
do  this,  let  us  have  another  law  which 
will  make  it  unlawful  for  any  man 


to  sell  land  for  more  than  it  is  pay- 
ing 7%  interest  on.  Such  a  law  would 
not  hurt  the  worker,  but  would  put 
some  of  these  real  estate  speculators 
out  of  business  and  make  a  lot  of  large 
land-owners  get  busy. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  why  we 
laborers  want  something  done.  We 
are  tired  of  working  long  hours  for 
small  pay  while  acres  of  good  land  pro- 
duce no  food.  C.  R.  Martin. 

Terra  Buena. 

[For  the  adjustment  of  relations  on 
an  enduring  basis,  it  is  desirable  that 
opposing  views  be  clearly  stated  in 
order  that  all  may  intelligently  con- 
sider them.  Your  writing,  though 
showing  no  proper  appreciation  of  the 
function  of  the  State  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  saving  us  from  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  does  disclose  some 
signs  of  an  open  mind  and  a  desire 
for  the  rights  of  all.  For  this  reason 
though  your  argument  disregards  more 
rights  than  it  enforces,  we  admit  your 
statement.  But  an  arbitrary  eight 
hour  law  is  not  a  step  toward  greater 
prosperity  for  labor  which  you  desire. 
It  will  surely  increase  the  hardship, 
and  disorders  which  you  describe  and 
help  no  one. — Editor.] 


POWER  FROM  LOW  GRADE 
OILS. 


The  utilization  of  cheap,  low  grade, 
California  distillates,  instead  of  gaso- 
line, is  a  subject  that  many  farmers 
are  interested  in,  especially  among 
those  who  use  engine  power  for  pump- 
ing purposes. 

The  modification  required  from  the 
usual  type  of  carburetor  are,  preheat- 
ing of  the  air  and  the  introduction  of 
a  small  amount  of  humidifying  water, 
Several  manufacturers  are  now  equip' 
ping  their  engines  with  carburetors 
with  these  modifications.  Many  farm- 
ers are  making  over  their  gasoline  en- 
gines to  burn  cheap  fuel  oils  by  ar- 
ranging a  water  drip  at  the  entrance 
to  the  air  supply  pipe  and  are  securing 
good  results  thereby. 

Professor  G.  E.  P.  Smith,  Irrigation 
Engineer  of  the  Arizona  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  who  has  been 
studying  the  new  types  of  oil  engines 
recently,  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
humidifying  water  is  the  more  Im- 
portant condition  for  burning  tops  and 
other  cheap  fuels.  Pre-heating  the  air 
is  necessary,  also,  in  the  winter  time; 
but  during  hot  weather,  when  most  of 
the  pumping  for  irrigation  occurs,  pre- 
heating is  not  so  essential. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  provid- 
ing a  water  drip,  any  engine  can  be 
converted  into  a  top  burner  for  the 
summer,  while  engine  distillate  can  be 
used  in  the  winter.  At  small  expense, 
however,  a  special  carburetor  and  con- 
nections can  be  installed,  permitting 
of  the  use  of  the  cheap  fuel  at  all 
times. 


800  ACRES  FOR 
RENT 

in  Southern  Santa  Clara  County 

A  No.  1  LAND,  suitable  for  raising 
Needs,  gardening,  etc. 

Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  In  subdi- 
visions.   CASH  RENT. 


For  further  particulars  see  or  write 
J.  F.  DUNNE  or  W.  J.  OSTRANDER, 
Gllroy,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers    37  FIRST  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  Blake,  Mofflt  <S  Towne,  Los  Angelea 
PAPER  Blake,  MoFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ora 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.v. RatS  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

BTJRBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS— 
Proven  varieties  with  cultural  instruc- 
tions that  will  insure  success.  I  have 
100  tons  per  acre  on  slabs  planted  last 
August.  Correspondence  invited.  J  A 
POWELL.  So.  Dos  Palos. 

BURBANK'S  CACTUS— Get  my  prices. 
Try  sample  box  Cactus  Candy,  40c.  You 
will  be  delighted.  Haydon's  Nursery, 
San  Juan  Bautista,  Cal. 

Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
5c  to  15c  each.  Pew  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside. 
Cal. 

WALNUTS— Supply  of  Chase  trees 
limited;  write  for  descriptive  circular. 
Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 

FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well  improv- 
ed land,  40  acres  peaches,  5  acres 
grapes,  17  acres  almonds,  good  house 
and  barns.  Finest  climate  and  best 
drinking  water  in  county,  also  a  5250 
gal.  water  tank.  Located  2%  miles 
south  of  Burson,  Calaveras  county,  Cal. 
Address  H.  Pennington,  Burson,  Cal., 
Owner. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  ranch  one  mile 
from  Durham,  20  acres  in  5-year-old 
almonds,  10  acres  in  5-year-old  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  10  acres  in  3-year-old 
Mission  olives;  balance  in  alfalfa  and 
grounds.  Plenty  of  water  to  irrigate 
same.  Address  the  owners,  COOLEY 
BROS.,  Durham,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
in  land  and  mortgages;  investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  303 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 


COLLIE  PUP  WANTED — Male;  state 
age,  color  and  price.  J.  J.  YOUNG,  420 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — A  capable  man  for  ranch 
foreman;  must  understand  general 
ranch  work.  R.  D.  2.  Box  70B,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


READ  my  advertisement  on  another 
page.  I  have  just  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  in  lands.    G.  M.  Rea. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direei 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Writ* 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirablr 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makes 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLLIE  DOGS  of  choicest  breeding. 
Ideal  for  show  bench  or  farm.  Fine 
companions.  Puppies  3  and  7  months 
old.  Also  grown  stock.  Prices  reason- 
able. BROWNDALE  KENNELS,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 


IN  THE  FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  information.  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


WANTED — -A  carload  of  stock  hogs. 
W.  E.  RAWLINGS,  Edenvale.  Cal. 


BEES. 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  on  the  farm; 
raise  your  own  honey,  make  consider- 
able profit  besides.  We  can  supply 
gentle  Italian  bees  at  $3.50  for  five- 
frame  colony,  $5  for  ten  frames,  and 
ship  anywhere  by  express.  Write  for 
our  free  price  list  of  bees,  instruction 
books,  etc.  SPENCER  APIARIES  CO., 
Box  12,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 
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Calves  on  Milk 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rckal  Press] 

"One  of  our  calves  is  worth  two 
years  of  its  mother's  milk  That's 
why  we  are  feeding  100  gallons  of 
fresh  new  milk  per  day  rather  than 
separate  it  at  the  creamery,  which  we 
operate  all  the  time.  We  must  keep 
the  calves  growing,"  said  G.  L. 
Stearns,  dairy  foreman  of  the  Stan- 
ford University's  big  ranch  at  Vina, 
California. 

Four  lines  of  little  black  and  white 
calves  were  standing  as  close  together 
as  they  might  squeeze  in  the  white- 
washed calf  barn,  each  with  its  head 
through  a  stanchion  and  over  a  feed 
trough.  Most  of  them  were  absorbed 
in  and  absorbing  the  warm  contents  of 
handleless  porcelain  buckets. 

Mr.  Stearns,  under  direction  of  W. 
G.  Stimmel,  general  superintendent  of 
the  ranch,  begins  raising  calves  by 
selecting  their  parents,  of  which  all 
are  now  purebred  Holsteins. 

"We  would  rather  sell  animals  than 
butter.  There  is  riiore  money  in  it. 
We  advertised  and  sold  out  all  our 
grades,  beginning  last  November,  be- 
cause in  a  herd  of  purebreds  and 
grades,  we  found  it  nearly  as  expen- 
sive to  raise  a  grade  as  a  purebred." 

No  cow  remains  on  the  ranch  unless 
she  produces  over  300  pounds  butter- 
fat  per  year  as  indicated  by  the  testing 
of  one  day's  milk  per  month  and  the 
weighing  of  all  she  gives.  The  whole 
herd  of  more  than  100,  heifers  and  all. 
averaged  350  pounds  of  fat  last  year. 

Some  of  the  cows  are  a  little  over- 
refined,  so  one  of  the  three  bulls  is  of 
rugged,  heavier,  more  vigorous  type, 
and  he  will  be  used  to  give  larger, 
stronger  frames  and  greater  stamina 
to  their  calves. 

The  herd  sires  are  expertly  and 
carefully  selected,  first  with  reference 
to  the  records  of  their  relatives,  and 
second  with  reference  to  their  indi- 
vidual type. 

They  are  not  allowed  to  run  with 
the  cows,  which  are  bred  from  No- 
vember to  February  to  get  calves  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  None,  how- 
ever, are  bred  under  20  months  of  age. 
And  mornings  when  the  cows  are 
turned  into  the  lots  they  are  watched 
so  that  those  wanting  to  breed  may  be 
separated  and  not  ride  any  that  may 
be  heavy  with  calf. 

The  new-born  calf  may  suckle  just 
once,  because  thus  it  is  easier  to  wean 
both  the  cow  and  the  calf.  It  is  then 
turned  into  a  little  pen  with  a  few 
others  and  taught  to  drink  its  own 
mother's  milk.  After  a  few  days  it  is 
turned  into  a  larger  pen  where  hay 
is  kept  handy  and  the  calf  learns  to 
eat,  being  fed  whole  milk  with  the 
rest.  When  it  has  learned  to  rustle 
for  itself,  it  is  turned  to  green  pasture 
with  a  band  of  others  of  its  own  size, 
receiving  hay  and  milk  twice  a  day. 
When  grass  in  one  lot  gets  short,  the 
calves  are  turned  into  a  fresh  one, 
which  is  usually  available.  At  a 
month  old,  they  are  fed  individually 
in  the  stanchions,  all  they  will  eat 
(a  handful  at  first)  of  a  mash  made 
by  mixing  50  pounds  bran,  50  pounds 
ground  oats  and  barley,  20  pounds 
cornmeal,  10  pounds  oil  meal,  but  the 
grain  fed  varies  with  the  condition  of 
the  pasture.  Everything  is  done  to 
keep  the  calves  growing  all  the  time: 
for  Mr.  Stearns  figures  they  are  los-  I 
ing  money  when  growth  stops,  be-  , 
cause  the  expense  of  feeding  con- 
tinues anyway. 


The  first  or  second  day  after  a  calf 
is  dropped,  it  is  marked  with  a  num- 
bered band  through  its  ear,  the  num- 
ber corresponding  with  a  description 
and  pedigree  on  record. 

On  the  first  of  the  following  month 
applications  are  sent  in  for  registry. 
Since  the  association  changes  names 
sometimes,  the  permanent  nameplate 
is  not  made  until  notice  of  registra- 
tion is  received.  Then,  with  dies,  the 
name  and  number  are  stamped  on  a 
brass  plate  which  is  fastened  to  a 
collar  with  copper  rivets.  The  collar 
is  worn  until  the  heifer  has  her  first 
calf. 

Mr.  Stearns  feels  strongly  that  cows 
as  well  as  people  should  have  family 
names.  A  calf  from  the  De  Kol  family 
should  have  "De  Kol"  somewhere  in 
its  name  to  indicate  to  intending  pur- 
chasers something  about  its  breeding. 
The  fanciful  Spanish  names  given  the 
old  cows  of  the  herd  leave  one  at  sea 
as  to  their  breeding  unless  the  records 
are  searched. 

Twins  are  vealed  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  non-breeders.  Any  other 
inferiority  dooms  the  new  calf  to  the 
block.  The  tuberculin  test  is  applied 
once  a  year.  The  older  bull  calves  are 
kept  separate  from  the  heifers  and 
kept  in  good  flesh  all  the  time.  They 
are  so  tame  a  stranger  may  walk 
among  the  bunch  of  them  in  pasture. 
It  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  show 
the  intending  buyer  that  they  are 
neither  wild  nor  fierce.  Rings  are  put 
in  their  noses  before  they  are  two 
years  old;  they  are  kept  in  the  barn 
till  the  soreness  is  gone,  then  taught 
gently  and  firmly  to  be  guided  with 
a  staff. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
SALE. 

Wm.  Bond's  Herds  of  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE  an  PERCHERON  HORSES  to 
be  Auctioned  One  Day  Only 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27. 

ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING  RESERVED. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  good  sound  registered  Percheron 
mares  in  foal  to  Imp.  Inquiet  7i>239  or  the  pick  of  a  fine  lot  of 
registered  stallions,  many  of  them  State  Fair  winners. 

My  herd  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle  contains  much  of  the 
blood  that  has  made  Shorthorn  history  and  includes  such  animals 
as  Dora  I).  D.  3rd  and  Clover  Leaf  4th,  sired  by  King  Edward, 
Greenwood  Mary  by  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  Maid  of  Gloster  by 
Brampton  Victor,  etc. 

Everything  goes — cows,  heifers,  bull  calves  and  suckling 
calves.    An  excellent  chance  to  get  foundation- stock. 


CATALOG  NOW  READY. 


WM.  BOND,  Newark,  Cal. 


Ranch  at  Mowry  Station. 


MAKES 


More 
Milk 


The  only  practical  feed  that  meets  fully  the  vital 
necessity  for  bulk,  palatability  and  sucexdence. 

YOC  have  only  to  watch  jour  cattle  eat  I.arrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
Just  once  to  appreciate  how  palatable  it  is.  They  take  It  raven- 
ously. They  like  it  because  it  is  a  natural  vegetable  food.  Bven 

while  in  the  [Mature  they  will  eat  It  with  gnat  relish,  and  when  de- 
prived of  green  food  do  not  suffer  in  health  or  fall  off  In  milk  production 
if  a  suitable  proportion  Is  included  in  their  ration. 

I.arrowe's  Dried  lteet  Palp  is  as  digestible  as  it  is  palatable.  It 
also  makes  digestible  the  entire  ration  In  which  It  Is  Included,  because 
It  makes  the  whole  loose  and  bulky.  This  one  fact  explains  the  reason 
why,  while  rations  can  Is-  made  up  of  various  feeds  so  that  they  will 
contain  equal  nutriment,  judging  by  analysis,  the  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can- 
not be  omitted  from  any  ration  without  a  distinct  loss  that  affects  both 
the  health  of  the  cow  and  the  amount  of  her  milk.  A  light,  loose  food 
In  the  cow's  stomach  Is  open  to  the  action  ot  the  gastric  Juices,  while  a 
solidly  massed  food  repels  them  and  makes  digestion  difficult.  I.arrowe's 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  swells  from  5  to  C  times  its  bulk  when  moistened. 
It  is  practically  the  only  feed  which  does  not  become  a  solidly  packed 
mass. 

PROVE  ITS  VALUE  WITH  ONE  SACK 

Go  to  your  feed  dealer  today  and  get  one  100-pound  sack  and  test 
It  on  one  cow  whose  milk  record  you  know.  You'll  get  Instant  results — 
1  to  5  pounds  more  milk  per  day  from  each  cow. 

Be  sure  you  net  "/.nrroirr'*.''  It  in  never  blackened 
or  burned.    Alutiu*  uniform.     Keeim  indefinitely. 


READ  THESE  CONVINCING  LETTERS 


From  Mr.  (\  A.  Puffer.  Prop.  El  Casco  Dairy 
Ranch,  n  Caaoo,  Cal. 

"We  heartily  recommend  Larrowe's  I>ried  Beet 
Pulp  as  a  milk  producer  an<l  a  feed  that  keeps 
the  cows  in  good  condition.  We  use  our  feed 
four  parts  l>eet  pulp  to  one  part  bran,  and  feed 
It  wet.  During  the  winter  season  we  feed  from 
three  to  eight  pounds  (dry  weight),  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  the  cow  gives. 

"When  the  cattle  are  on  gr>od  grass,  we  feed 
three  pounds  of  pulp  per  cow,  and  consider  that 
we  get  good  returns  for  money  so  spent.  We 
prefer  your  lteet  pulp  because  of  its  uniform 
condition  and  freedom  from  dirt  and  disagree- 
able odors.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  prompt  attention  and  cour- 
tesy we  have  received  from  you. 

"(Signed)  C.  A.  PUFFER. 

"P.  S. — We  have  also  gotten  good  results  from 
feeding  beet  pulp  to  calves  that  are  from  four  to 
six  months  old." 


From  McAlister  &  Son.  breeders  of  Pure  Bred 
Holstt  in-Kriesian  Cattle. 

"As  a  user  of  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  I*ulp,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  he  able  to  recommend  It  to 
dairymen  of  California  as  an  economical  milk- 
producing  feed.  I  consider  that  there  is  no  con- 
centrate that  will  take  its  place  and  give  suc- 
culence to  a  ration  like  I.arrowe's  Dried  Beet 
Pulp. 

"I  have  used  it  continuously  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  fed  it  during  some  official  tests 
which  I  made  with  sonic  of  my  registered  Hol- 
sleln-Krlesian  cows,  the  results  being  most  satis- 
factory. One  heifer  with  her  first  calf  milked 
over  6.1  pounds  a  day  on  this  feed.  The  cows 
not  only  give  an  Increased  flow  of  milk  while  on 
beet  pulp,  hut  also  keep  up  in  flesh  and  are 
cnaltled  to  retain  their  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition. 

"(Signed)  .IAMKS  W.  McAMSTER.  JR." 


MOLASSES-DRIED 
BEET  PULP 


Is  preferred  by  many  feeders  on  account 
of  Its  sweetness.  Just  the  plain  beet 
pulp  with  beet  molasses  dried.  Fine 
for  fattening ;  also  for  horses,  hogs, 
etc.  It  Is  put  up  the  same  way  as  the 
plain  and  sold  on  the  same  basis.  Ask 
vour  dealer  for  It. 


Write  For  Our  Booklet  "Profitable  Feeding" 
With  full  information  and  feeding  instructions.    Sent  free  on  request. 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
607  CENTRAL  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Neither  bulls  nor  heifers  are  sold  to 
be  delivered  before  they  are  mature 
enough  to  show  their  value.  Heifers 
must  have  had  at  least  one  calf.  This 
is  partly  because  the  best  breeding  in 
the  world  may  be  nullified  by  careless 
or  ignorant  handling  during  the 
period  of  growth;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  ranch  would  suffer.  When  Mr. 
Stearns  raises  his  well-bred  stock  to 
maturity  he  knows  that  it  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  ranch  for  production  and 
breeding  purposes;  for  the  other  kind 
goes  to  the  butcher. 


ABOUT  PUREBRED  BULL 
ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  just  starting  a 
dairy  in  this  section  and  find  that 
what  we  lack  most  is  good  cows,  as 
there  are  no  registered  herds  in  the 
valley  and  but  one  registered  bull  that 
I  know  of.  I  should  think  that  we 
could  get  association  bulls,  the  same 
as  we  do  stallions.  Are  they  working 
along  these  lines  anywhere  in  this 
State? — F.  B.  S.,  Browns  Valley. 

[So  far  as  know  there  are  no  pure- 
bred bull  associations,  or  community 
breeding  associations  in  this  State,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  talk  of  or- 
ganizing a  similar  association  in  Tu- 
lare county. 

What  you  say  of  conditions  in  your 
county  may  be  found  in  most  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  especially  where 
dairying  has  not  as  yet  become  a  high- 
ly specialized  industry,  for  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  among  small 
dairymen  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
invest  in  a  registered  bull  for  so  few 
cows. 

In  the  eastern  States  the  same  con- 
ditions have  been  overcome  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  forming  either  bull 
clubs  or  community  breeding  associa- 
tions. The  former  is  where  a  number 
of  small  dairymen  pay  a  certain  sum 
as  a  service  fee  for  the  use  of  a  regis- 
tered bull.  In  this  way  one  man  owns 
the  bull  and  other  dairymen  bring 
their  cows  to  the  bull  for  service. 

The  community  plan  is  very  similar, 
except  that  several  farmers  purchase  a 
bull  outright,  each  buying  a  share  of 
stock,  the  same  as  our  stallion  com- 
panies do  in  this  State.  By  having  sev- 
eral of  these  small  organizations,  a 
bull  is  used  for  two  years  by  one 
branch,  and  then  traded  or  sold  to  an- 
other branch  for  the  bull  that  they 
have  been  using  for  the  same  length 
of  time. 

The  objections  to  these  plans,  which 
have  been  commonly  heard  among 
dairymen  in  this  State  are:  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  take  a  cow  some 
distance  from  home  in  order  to  breed 
her;  and  the  fact  that  such  plans  would 
be  apt  to  spread  such  contagious  dis- 
eases as  aborption,  which  would  be  a 
serious  drawback  in  many  of  our  larger 
dairy  sections  where  this  disease  is 
prevalent. 

After  some  correspondence  with  as- 
sociations of  this  kind  in  the  east,  we 
find  that  they  have  no  positive  way  of 
overcoming  either  of  these  objections, 
except  that  the  man  who  takes  care  of 
the  bull  is  careful  not  to  breed  cows 
showing  any  signs  of  disease. 

Theoretically,  either  plan  is  ideal  for 
increasing  the  production  of  pur  dairy 
herds  and  it  may  be  that  in  certain 
sections  such  plans  could  be  success- 
fully operated  in  this  State. — Editor.] 


south  of  Merced.  He  pronounced  the 
outlook  for  development  of  dairying 
very  favorable  in  this  locality  and  en- 
couraged its  serious  consideration 
among  farmers. 


V.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion staff,  recently  examined  the  ter- 
ritory  about   Athlone,   twelve  miles 


BORAX  PREVENTS  FLIES. 

While  the  "swat  the  fly"  campaign, 
traps,  and  other  devices  for  reducing 
the  number  of  typhoid  carrying  flies 
are  of  value,  they  are  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  prevention  of  breeding. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  found  that  a  small  amount 
of  ordinary  borax  sprinkled  daily  on 
manure,  garbage,  refuse,  open  toilets, 
etc.,  and  less  often  on  damp  floors, 
crevices  in  stables,  cellars,  or  markets, 
will  prevent  fly  eggs  from  hatching. 

Either  0.62  of  a  pound  of  borax  or 
0.75  of  a  pound  of  calcined  colemanite 
(crude  calcium  borate)  kills  the  mag- 
gots and  prevents  practically  all  of 
the  flies  ordinarily  breeding  in  8  bush- 
els of  horse  manure  from  developing. 

In  the  case  of  garbage  cans  or  ref- 
use piles,  2  ounces  of  borax  or  cal- 
cined colemanite,  costing  5  cents  per 
pound  upward,  usually  prevents  flies 
from  breeding. 

While  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
no  injurious  action  has  followed  the 
application  of  manure  treated  with 
borax  at  the  rate  of  0.62  pound  for 
8  bushels,  or  even  larger  amounts  in 
the  case  of  some  plants,  nevertheless 
borax-treated  manure  has  not  been 
studied  in  connection  with  the  growth 
of  all  crops,  nor  has  its  cumulative 
effect  been  determined.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  not  more  than 
15  tons  of  the  borax-treated  manure 
should  be  applied  per  acre  to  the  field. 

In  feeding  to  hogs  garbage  that  con- 
tains borax,  care  is  recommended,  es- 
pecially when  the  animals  are  being 
fattened  for  market.  Borax  is  not  a 
very  injurious  substance  and  the  feed- 
ing of  garbage  that  contains  it  to 
hogs  is  not  likely  to  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  borax  in 
large  quantities  does  produce  gastric 
disturbances,  and  for  this  reason  a 
certain  amount  of  care  is  advisable. 

The  method  for  using  this  substance 
in  the  case  of  stables  is  to  sprinkle 
the  borax  or  colemanite  in  the  quan- 
tities given  above,  by  means  of  a  flour 
sifter  or  other  fine  sieve,  around  the 
outer  edges  of  the  pile  of  horse  ma- 
nure. The  manure  should  then  be 
sprinkled  immediately  with  two  or 
three  gallons  of  water  to  eight  bush- 
els of  manure.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, to  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  borax 
on  the  manure  as  it  is  added  daily 
to  the  pile,  instead  of  waiting  until 
a  full  pile  is  obtained,  because  this 
will  prevent  the  eggs  which  the  flies 
lay  on  the  fresh  manure  from  hatch- 
ing. As  the  fly  maggots  congregate  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  manure  pile, 
most  of  the  borax  should  be  sprinkled 
there. 


The  cut  through  Knights  Landing 
ridge  which  was  enjoined  a  year  ago 
has  been  started  again  and  stopped 
amid  excitement.  A  plan  for  drain- 
age of  the  basin  above,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  farmers,  was  aban- 
doned for  one  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
that  is  what  the  courts  put  a  stop  to. 


The  consul  at  Bristol,  England,  ex- 
pects enlarged  shipments  of  Califor- 
nia fruits  and  other  products  when 
the  Canal  is  opened.  Our  navels  have 
been  selling  there  at  4  cents  each,  and 
the  trade  is  expected  to  increase  when 
lower  freight  permits  lower  prices. 


CUT  YOUR  COST  OF  PRODUCING 

MILK 

One  of  our  customers  who  is  using  two 
20  x  40  silos  says : 

"By  siloing  my  first  and  last  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  I  cut  down  my  mill  feed  bills  over 
$4000.00  in  one  season,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  Ensilage  with  chopped  Alfalfa  Hay  in- 
creased the  milk  production  from  my  300 
cows  at  least  10%.  I  consider  the  Silos 
saved  their  original  cost  the  first  season." 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  are  a  DE  LAVAL  PRODUCT, 

made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  equipped  mills  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  every  essential  feature  are  built  to  suit 
California  climatic  conditions  and  to  produce  good  Ensilage. 

You  would  not  purchase  a  leaky  can  for  preserving  fruit.  Why 
take  chances  on  a  leaky  silo  when  you  can  buy  a  perfect  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silo? 

BUY  AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  NOW. 

Write  for  latest  circular  B  for  full  information. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND  ALPHA 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

101  Drumm  St.  1016  Western  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Kelsey  Tubular  Cooler 

10  Days  Free  Trial. 
10 %  Discount  for  Cash. 

Cools  Milk  down  to  40  degrees. 
Is  most  economical  on  ice  con- 
sumption, and  guaranteed  for 
25  years. 

A  Mechanical  Milker. 

We  have  the  agency  for  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  Best  milk- 
ing machine  on  the  market.  Write  us  about  this  milking  ma- 
chine and  anything  else  you  need  in  Dairy  supplies  or  Dairy 
machinery.    Our  new  location. 

GUY  F\  KELSEY  CO., 

818  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Farmers,  Attention 

WANTED— Location  for  seven  $150,000.00  Condensed  Milk 
Plants  and  twelve  $115,000.00  Milk,  Flour  and  Sugar  Plants.  We 

sell  no  stock  or  bonds,  nor  ask  for  free  site.  Show  us  you  have 
natural  surroundings  to  develop  into  dairy  country  if  milk  prices 
are  such  to  make  it  possible  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Send  full  in- 
formation of  your  advantages,  pictures  of  farms,  publications, 
books,  etc.,  to 

HERMAN  R.  FRANZEN, 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


FREE 


OUR  72  PAGE  BOOK 


FREE 


ECONOMICAL  IRRIGATION  BY  PUMPING 

Illustrating  and  describing  the  various  types  of  Irrigating  plants  In  use. 

WILL  HELP  YOU  DECIDE  WHAT  YOU  NEED 
Write  Today  Write  Today 

Free  Advisory  Service  Bureau 
CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Need  of  Better  Sires. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  demand  for  female  livestock  this 
year  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled 
with  the  result  that  many  poorly  bred 
animals  have  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  breeders. 

The  prices  paid  for  this  stock  have 
also  oftentimes  been  far  in  excess  of 
their  actual  worth,  and  for  this  reason 
cases  are  almost  daily  heard  of,  where 
the  purchasers  are  becoming  disap- 
pointed in  their  endeavors  along  this 
line. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  visit  one 
of  these  buyers,  who  had  invested  con- 
siderable money  in  a  herd  of  grade 
dairy  cows,  with  the  intention  of  en- 
tering the  business  as  a  permanent 
thing;  for  he  said  he  had  become  dis- 
couraged in  trying,  to  sell  his  hay, 
under  such  uncertain  marketing  con- 
ditions. 

These  cows  had  been  purchased  as  a 
herd;  and  included  among  them  were 
many  individuals  which  were  boarders 
at  best,  also  a  scrub  bull.  This  bull 
was  being  used  as  the  herd  sire,  al- 
though he  had  no  qualifications  for 
that  position,  except  the  fact  that  he 
would  breed. 

When  asked  why  such  a  bull  was  be- 
ing used,  especially  as  he  expected  to 
continue  in  the  business,  the  owner  re- 
plied that  he  had  expected  to  buy  a 
pure-bred  sire,  but  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  afford  it  at  that  time. 

Here  we  found  a  man  who  would 
willingly  pay  $90  or  $100  for  a  grade 
cow,  that  was  able,  at  best,  to  produce 
only  one  calf  a  year  besides  a  reason- 
able amount  of  butterfat,  yet  he  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  good  bull  even 
though  such  bulls  were  being  freely  of- 
fered in  his  immediate  vicinity  for  $100 
upward. 

In  traveling  over  the  State  one 
finds  that  this  same  condition  exists, 
to  a  large  extent,  among  all  classes  of 
livestock  men;  and  when  instances  are 
cited  of  failures  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness, it  is  usually  traceable  to  this  dis- 
regard of  the  immediate  need  of  bet- 
ter bred  sires. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  price  of  the  sire  should 
not  be  more  than  that  of  the  female 
animal,  for  in  all  instances  where  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  a  large  way 
it  has  been  directly'  traceable  to  the 
quality  of  the  sire. 

We  recently  heard  a  breeder  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  remark  that  he  could 
sell  every  one  of  his  females  in  a 
week's  time  if  the  people  knew  they 
were  for  sale,  but  that  he  might  have 
a  field  full  of  promising  young  bulls 
without  securing  a  buyer  from  his 
own  neighborhood,  even  though  he 
lives  in  the  midst  of  a  large  range  sec- 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years 
experience. 

1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BRBBDERS   AND   IMPORTERS  OP 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
H  New  Mutiimer^  Street, 
Smm  Francisco. 


complished  in  a  few  years  through 
the  use  of  better  sires,  we  might  men- 
tion a  dairyman  in  one  of  our  large 
interior  valleys,  who  has,  during  the 
past  few  years  built  up  a  herd  of 
grade  dairy  cows,  from  an  average 
production  of  150  pounds  yearly  to 
over  400  pounds  last  year. 

This  man  admits  that  while  his  cull- 
ing and  feeding  have  influenced  the  in- 
crease in  production,  it  was  after  all 
on  account  of  the  sires  which  have 
been  used  that  his  present  high  aver- 
age has  been  secured. 

In  starting  this  herd  a  few  years 
ago,  he  pursued  about  the  same  tac- 
tics as  those  used  by  others,  namely, 
he  purchased  here  and  there  cows  that 
looked  to  be  good  individuals. 

From  the  first  lot  he  selected 
through  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test, 
those  cows  which  gave  most  promise 
of  being  good  producers;  and  sold  the 
others.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  in 
this  way  a  sufficient  number  of  cows 
for  his  needs,  he  began  looking  for  a 
good  sire. 

In  selecting  such  an  animal  he  states 
that  he  first  looked  for  butterfat  rec- 
ords back  of  each  bull,  and  then  at 
the  bull  for  individuality.  Finally 
finding  an  animal  that  came  up  to  his 
requirements  in  both  respects,  he  be- 
gan using  him  as  the  herd  sire. 

At  that  time  cattle  were  consider- 
ably cheaper  than  at  present,  but  he 
willingly  paid  the  breeder  $150  for 
the  animal.  It  was  two  years  before 
he  was  able  to  tell  whether  his  selec- 
tion had  been  good  or  bad,  but  with 
the  freshening  of  those  first  heifers 
he  says  his  mind  was  thoroughly  made 
up  to  use  nothing  but  purebred  bulls 
in  the  future.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  big  increase  in  production, 
which  has  been  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  same  manner  since  then. 

This  man  has  gained  a  reputation 
in  his  district  as  being  an  exception- 
ally shrewd  dairyman,  yet  he  says 
that  what  he  has  done  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  any  other  man  who 
will  simply  study  the  fundamental 
principles  of  animal  husbandry. 

Cases  of  this  kind  might  be  cited 
without  number,  of  how  all  kinds  of 
livestock  have  increased  their  owners' 
yearly  incomes,  simply  through  the 
purchase  of  good  sires  instead  of  using 
grade  ones  from  some  nearby  farmer's 
herd. 

Until  stockmen  recognize  more  fully 
the  necessity  of  using  sires  of  known 
parentage,  the  slogan  more  and  bet- 
ter bred  sires  should  be  the  watch- 
wocd  of  everyone  interested  in  the 
future  wefare  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try in  this  State. 


IMPROVING  SHIRE  JTUD. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Work  is  rapidly  progressing  at  the 
Blackhawk  stock  ranch,  near  Easton, 
San  Mateo  county,  in  making  the  Shire 
horse  stud  there  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  West. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  ranch  we 
found  that  there  are  now  eight  aged 
brood  mares,  three  aged  stallions,  two 
2-year-old  stallions,  and  several  young 
fillies  and  horse  colts  now  on  the  place. 
Five  colts  were  foaled  this  year,  four 
of  which  were  horse  colts,  the  one  fillie 
being  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and 
one  who  should  make  a  name  for  the 
ranch  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  further  build  up  this 
stud,  the  manager,  Mr.  Ward,  is  now 


in  England,  where  he  has  purchased 
six  stallions.  Among  them  is  a  three- 
year-old  by  the  name  of  Redlynch  For- 
est King,  which,  he  writes,  he  believes 
to  be  the  finest  Shire  stallion  ever 
shipped  to  this  State. 

In  the  shipment  he  also  expects  to 
bring  out  a  few  good  brood  marcs  and 
with  the  foundation  that  he  alreadv 


has,  together  with  those  now  being  im- 
ported, it  is  planned  to  build  up  the 
finest  stud  in  the  State,  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Clark,  superintendent  of  the 
ranch,  informed  us  that  they  did  not 
expect  to  attend  the  fairs  this  year, 
but  that  they  expect  to  put  up  a  strong 
showing  at  the  next  year's  show  in 
San  Francisco. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 


•Hillcrest  Lad" — First  Prise  Ram 
State  Fair,  1911. 


Short  =  Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two  firsts,  fly* 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
— Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,    IDAHO — Eleven    firsts    and  seconds, 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion 
ewe  first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  CaL 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 

For  Prices  See  or  Write 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BLACK  HAWK 

STOCK  RANCH 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burllngnme,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


In  a  communication  to  this  office, 
W.  J.  Dakin,  secretary  of  the  Alameda 
County  Fair  Association,  states  that 
the  Alameda  County  Fair  will  be  held 
between  September  23  and  27.  He 
states  that  premium  lists  will  be  out 
this  week.  Announcement  is  also 
made  that  the  premium  lists  for  the 
Kings  county  fair  at  Hanford  will 
soon  be  issued. 

T.  J.  English,  of  Ontario,  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  has  just  received  a 
consignment  of  grade  dairy  cattle 
from  the  East  numbering  100  head. 
Mr.  English  has  a  large  alfalfa  ranch 
near  that  place  which  he  proposes 
turning  into  a  modern  dairy  in  the 
future.  This  is  another  instance  where 
butter-fat  will  take  the  place  of  baled 
hay  for  marketing  purposes. 


D.  B.  Thompson,  of  Chowchilla,  Ma- 
dera county,  has  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  one,  by  the  Chowchilla  farm 
bureau,  to  secure  several  hundred 
head  of  young  hogs  to  be  distributed 
among  the  new  colonists.  It  is  thought 
that  in  this  way  the  small  farmer  will 
be  able  to  purchase  his  stock  cheaper 
than  where  individual  purchases  are 
made. 


One  of  the  largest  cattle  deals  ever 
made  in  the  Southwest  was  consum- 
mated last  week,  when  a  syndicate  of 
Chicago  and  Eastern  men  purchased 
the  remaining  300,000  head  of  cattle 
from  General  Luis  Terrazas,  formerly 
of  Mexico.  The  cattle  are  now  in 
Mexican  territory,  but  will  be  driven 
across  the  border  as  soon  as  possible. 
Those  in  shape  for  the  market  will 
be  sold  at  once  and  the  balance  will 
be  turned  onto  ranges  in  Texas.  This 


If  PURE  ^ 

LFALFA 
MEAL 

IARTY  BR0 

icr&mento,  CoM% 


Hade  from  absolutely  PURE  ALFALFA. 
Srd  Bid  4th  catting  only. 


BEST    FOR    POULTRY,    SWINE,  AND 
CATTLE. 


Write  us  for  prices  In  ton  and  carload 
lots. 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkshire*  are  now 
hetter  thaa  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
hoars  aad  can  offer  yon  almost  any 
breeding  yon  wait 

Ton  may  bny  cheaper  Berkshires 
than  oars,  bat  yon  mill  not  i"'  bat- 
ter oaea. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


marks  the  end  of  one  of  the  largest 
cattle  ranches  in  Mexico. 


A  dispatch  from  Tulare  county 
states  that  R.  F.  Guerin  has  recently 
sold  a  bull  calf  from  his  herd  to  J.  S. 
Benner  of  Big  Pine,  also  a  bull  calf 
to  Charles  Yocum  of  Pixley. 


Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Arbuckle, 
Colusa  county,  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock 
to  consume  the  immense  amounts  of 
feed  there.  It  is  stated  that  large 
amounts  of  grain  on  the  lower  lands 
were  so  badly  infested  with  weeds 
that  the  harvesters  could  not  handle 
it  and  the  only  means  of  realizing  on 
these  crops  is  through  the  aid  of  live- 
stock. 


An  exchange  from  Chicago  states 
that  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  present  European 
wars  to  greatly  advance  the  prices  of 
meat  in  this  country,  as  prices  are  al- 
ready too  high  to  allow  the  shipping 
of  anything  but  canned  meats,  and 
we  no  longer  have  any  meats  for  can- 
ning purposes.  They  state  that  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  any 
fresh  meat  at  this  time. 

What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  cheese  factories  in  the  State 
is  the  one  now  being  operated  at 
Woodbridge,  near  Lodi,  San  Joaquin 
county.  C.  A.  Starkweather,  State 
Dairy  Inspector,  found  that  the  fac- 
tory scored  98  points. 

Dairy  cows  and  hogs  both  brought 
good  prices  at  an  auction  of  grade 
stock  held  in  Tulare  county  last  week. 
Two  of  the  cows  sold  for  $110,  and 
hogs  were  sky  high,  everybody  want- 
ing them.  The  scarcity  of  hogs  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  this  year,  and  it 
now  appears  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand. 


The  new  Madera  Co-operative  cream- 
ery has  been  completed  and  was  open 
for  business,  July  29.  Allan  Bates, 
formerly  of  Modesto,  has  been  selected 
as  manager.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  venture  will  prove  a  profit- 
able one  to  both  stockholders  and 
dairymen  in  that  section,  as  the  dairy 
interests  in  Madera  county  have  been 
growing  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years. 


A  subscriber  reports  that  hog  chol- 
era is  prevalent  along  the  Sacramento 
river  and  states  that  he  has  vaccinat- 
ed his  herd.  Similar  reports  are  being 
received  from  other  sections,  and  it  is 
evident  that  active  steps  must  be  taken 
in  checking  the  disease,  or  more  se- 
vere losses  will  be  encountered. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  first  carload 
of  cattle  ever  to  be  shipped  from  this 
State  to  the  East  was  a  trainload  that 
were  shipped  by  Gage  brothers,  of 
Butte  county,  last  week.  It  is  claimed 
that  better  prices  were  received  from 
the  Eastern  buyers  than  could  be  se- 
cured in  the  markets  of  this  State. 


It  is  reported  that  6000  bags  of 
weevil-infested  Manchurian  corn  are 
being  held  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  will  be  ground  for 
stock  food  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department. 


Daniel  Mullins,  of  Antler,  Shasta 
county,  has  sold  his  herd  of  some  300 
high-grade  Hereford  cattle  to  a  com- 


AUCTION 
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On  the  Cooler  Almond  Ranch,  1  Mile  South  of  Durham,  Butte  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  7  Miles  South  of  Chico.  Buyers  from  a  distance  take  S.  P. 
or  W.  E.  train  to  Durham. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  17,  AT  1  P.  M. 

The  owners  are  closing  out  their  choice  herd  of  Holsteins  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  want  to  devote  their  entire  property  to  orchard,  as  the  land 
is  too  valuable  for  dairying. 

While  these  cows  are  not  registered,  they  are  mostly  pure  bred.  All 
Calves  and  Heifers  are  sired  by  a  Registered  bull  who  will  be  on  the 
ground  to  show  for  himself.    Property  to  be  sold  as  follows: 

13  Holstein  Cows,  aged  3  to  7  years,  and  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  The  cows  have  been  carefully  selected  and  tested  until  they 
are  an  extra  fine  lot  of  producers.  They  all  show  their  breeding.  Some 
of  these  cows  will  produce  when  fresh  9  gallons  of  milk  by  weight.  These 
cows  are  large  boned,  healthy,  and  in  fine  milking  condition.  Several  are 
just  fresh. 

9  Holstein  Heifers  30  months  old,  all  carefully  selected,  will  come  In 
the  last  part  of  August. 

20  Holstein  Heifer  calves,  4  to  14  months  old.  A  choice  lot;  all  selected 
with  care. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull,  7  years  old.  He  is  certainly  a  fine  individual, 
fine  markings  and  will  weigh  2500  pounds  and  well  pedigreed.  This  ani- 
mal is  good  enough  to  head  any  herd  of  cattle  either  registered  or  grade. 
Anyone  looking  for  an  animal  to  improve  their  herd  can  make  no  mistake 
in  this  animal,  as  he  has  been  tried  out  and  found  good,  as  his  heifers  show. 

Purchasers  in  the  market  for  high-class  dairy  stock  without  any  frills 
should  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

1  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milking  Outfit.  Complete  and  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

1  700-pound  Hand  or  Power  Separator,  and  all  dairy  equipment. 

Prospective  purchasers  are  invited  to  visit  the  ranch  prior  to  sale  and 
see  these  cows  milked  daily  at  4  p.m. 

Terms  cash  or  approved  note. 

Everything  goes.  Nothing  reserved.  The  highest  bidder  gets  his  choice. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Photos  furnished. 

COOLEY  BROS.,  OWNERS,  Durham,  Cal. 
W.  E.  JINKINS,  Auctioneer. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies  we  are  offering 
for  sale  at  a  sacrifice 

5  REGISTERED  SERVICE  BULLS  and  4  REGISTERED 
BULL  CALVES 


Prices  on  Application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

Colony  Farm  Dairy 


its  and  ^1 


Cut  Ensilage  With  The  Light  Running  "Papec" 

A  4  h.  p.  engine  will  run  "The  Wonderful  Papec."  It  cuts  i 
elevates  the  ensilage  in  a  full  steady  stream  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
silo  as  fast  as  you  can  bring  the  corn  to  the  machine.  The 

PAPEC  PNEUMATIC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
is  simple  in  construction— easy  to  set  up  and  take  down— convenient 
to  operate  —  gear  driven  —  no  lost  power.  Write  today  for  illus- 
••  trated  catalog  —  sent  free. 

ThrowV  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,      Box  17      SHORTSVILLE.  N.T. 

anJ  is  Convenient  Dl«irlbating  Polnti  In  U.  8.  

Blow,">»s»"ss^— 


THE  PAPEC 
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Sold  by  DELTA  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Sacrament*,  Cal. 


pany  which  has  also  purchased  his 
lease  of  1256  acres  of  range  land.  This 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  herds 
of  Herefords  in  that  section,  although 
there  are  none  of  them  registered  ani- 
mals. 


The  Fresno  District  Fair  will  be 
held  September  29  to  October  3.  The 
directors  are  planning  on  making  the 
fair  this  year  better  in  all  respects 
than  ever  before. 

Buyers  from  Seattle,  Washington,  re- 
cently shipped  27  carloads  of  cattle 
from  Chico  to  Northern  points. 


Cattle  liquidation  was  heavier  at  the 


Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last  week, 
but  outlet  was  so  good  that  prices  were 
advanced.  Top  steer  sales  the  first 
part  of  the  week  were  $7.50,  cows  $6.35 
and  bulls  $5.  Later  sales  of  fine  steers 
went  at  $8.  Swine  receipts  were  fair- 
ly large,  prices  varying  from  $8.95 
early  in  the  week  to  $9.05  on  Friday. 
The  market  could  easily  handle  sev- 
eral thousand  more  hogs  at  this  time. 
The  bulk  of  mutton  and  lamb  arriv- 
ing was  of  inferior  quality,  and  while 
the  receipts  were  in  excess  of  5,000 
head,  prices  were  about  the  same  as 
those  of  last  week.  Prime  wethers 
sold  for  $4.50  to  $4.75,  prime  ewes  $3.85 
to  $4,  medium  ewes  $3.25  to  $3.75,  and 
spring  lambs  $5.50  to  $6. 
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Effective  Hog-Dipping  Practices. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  R.URAX  Pbess.] 
Most  all  intelligent  hog  breeders 
now  recognize  that  the  presence  of  in- 
sects on  the  hog  is  apt  to  bring  seri- 
ous results,  and  yet  there  are  com- 
paratively few  farms  where  one  does 
not  find  the  hogs  infested  with  lice. 

While  these  vermin  are  small  by 
nature,  they  work  serious  harm  to 
hogs  in  that  they  weaken  the  animal, 
and  more  especially  is  this  true  where 
the  hog  is  the  least  bit  out  of  condi- 
tion. 

Authorities  claim  that  in  most  herds 
where  cholera  is  prevalent,  lice  are 
also  found  in  large  numbers,  and  it 
is  therefore  advisable  for  every  hog- 
grower  to  take  steps  toward  their  de- 
struction. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
may  be  accomplished,  and  one  finds 
that  the  ingenuity  of  farmers  in  this 
State  has  brought  out  many  good  but 
inexpensive  ways  of  handling  the  prop- 
osition. 

Perhaps  the  most  approved  method 
is  the  dipping  tank,  and  where  hogs 
are  kept  in  large  numbers  there  is 
little  doubt  that  money  spent  in  such 
a  tank  is  well  invested. 

These  tanks  are  usually  constructed 
of  cement,  and  may  be  any  size  that 
the  owner  sees  fit  to  build,  the  chief 
requisite  being  that  they  are  wide 
enough  for  large  sows,  30  inches  usu- 
ally being  ample  for  the  width  when 
finished.  The  depth  is  also  an  impor- 
tant factor,  as  they  must  be  deep 
enough  to  fully  cover  a  large  hog 
when  filled  with  dip.  A  good  length 
has  been  found  to  be  12  feet,  although 
they  may  be  longer  with  good  results. 

These  tanks  are  made  by  digging  a 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  PosltWe  Car* 
The  safest,  Best  BI.ISTKR  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  alt  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Ranches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Tattle.  SH  1'KRSKDKS  A  LI,  OAIITKKV 
OK  KIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  hottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  eharges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  fur  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


The   l.iiMt   Thing  in 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
STEEIi  SILO 
is  the  strongest  and 

most  durable. 
Tight   as   a  Boiler, 

Permanent, 
Non-Porous, 

Non  -  Absorbent, 
Moisture -Proof, 
Economical. 

Full  information 
freely  given. 
Write  now. 

humus   u.  Ilrntvne 
Stockton,  Cat. 

Steel  Granaries,  Poultry  Houses, 
Wagons  and  Dipping  Tanks,  Gaso- 
line Storage  Systems,  etc. 


7  SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

Hopland,  California. 


hole  in  the  ground  the  required  dimen- 
sions, and  lining  the  hole  with  four- 
inch  concrete  walls  and  bottom.  One 
end  should  be  made  with  a  gradual 
slope,  to  enable  easy  egress  for  the 
hogs. 

Either  coal-oil  or  crude  oil  and  water 
may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant  in  these 
tanks,  care  being  taken  that  the  solu- 
tion is  not  too  strong.  Where  coa. 
oil  is  used,  the  proportions  should  be 
about  one-half  pint  of  oil  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water. 

About  eight  or  nine  days  after  the 
first  dipping,  the  hogs  should  a^uiu 
be  dipped,  as  the  first  lime  only  tlo  ■■ 
away  with  the  lice  then  on  the  animals 
and  the  gnits  are  not  harmed.  These 
hatch  out  in  tire  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  and  unless  dipping  is  again  don 
they  soon  begin  to  breed. 

Where  one  does  not  care  to  go  tj 
the  expense  of  building  a  vat  like  the 
above,  the  ordinary  dirt  wallow  may 
be  used  for  disinfection  purposes  by 
pouring  either  crude  oil  or' coal  oil 
on  the  water.  In  this  way  the  hogs 
get  a  covering  of  oil  each  time  they 
enter  the  wallow,  and,  while  not  so 
desirable  as  the  cement  tank  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  such  methods  are 
very  effective. 

When  either  of  the  above  methods 
are  used,  fresh  water  should  be  close 
at  hand,  to  insure  pure  drinking  wa- 
ter for  the  hogs,  else  they  are  liable 
to  drink  the  oily  water  with  serious 
results.  Older  raisers  agree  that  while 
the  hog  has  the  name  of  being  filthy, 
it  will  not  drink  dirty  water  if  good 
fresh  water  is  handy. 

After  the  herd  has  once  been  ridded 
of  lice,  steps  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  that  way;  and  in 
doing  this,  burlap  and  crude  oil  have 
been  found  good.  The  burlap  may  be 
wrapped  around  fence  posts,  rubbing 
posts,  and  on  the  doorways  of  the  hog 
houses.  When  thoroughly  soaked  with 
crude  oil,  these  rubbing  posts  are  gen- 
erously used  by  the  hog,  the  oil  being 
thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  hide  by 
the  hog  himself.  Another  effective 
way  of  getting  the  oil  onto  the  back 
of  the  hog  is  to  suspend  a  burlap  sack 
from  the  top  of  low  gates  connecting 
one  pen  with  another.  By  keeping 
these  sacks  saturated  with  oil  and  by 
having  them  low  enough  to  hit  the  hog 
each  time  he  passes  through  the  open- 
ing, his  back  receives  a  good  coating 
of  oil  each  time. 

For  young  pigs,  which  can  neither 
be  dipped  in  the  tank  nor  oiled  in  the 
above  manner,  a  hand  spray  should 
be  used. 

The  favorite  place  for  the  louse  to 
live  is  back  of  the  ears,  along  the 
neck  and  under  the  breast;  and  a  close 
inspection  of  the  hogs  should  be  made 
every  few  weeks,  to  be  sure  that  the 
remedies  are  proving  effective. 


DEHORNING  COW  IN 
SUMMER. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  do  any 
barm  to  a  cow  to  dehorn  her  at  this 
time  of  the  year? — I.  E.,  Lodi. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  do 
the  cow  any  particular  harm  to  dehorn 
her  at  this  time,  but  dehorning  is  not 
generally  done  during  the  summer 
on  account  of  the  flies  which  are  at- 
tracted and  which  greatly  annoy  the 
cow.  The  usual  time  for  dehorning  is 
in  the  spring,  before  the  fly  season 
starts. — Euitor.] 


It  is  expected  that  work  of  con- 
struction on  the  new  creamery  plant 
of  the  Churchill  Creamery,  Inc.,  at 
Fallon,  Nevada,  will  be  started  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  plans  call 
for  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  that 
State. 


Live  Stock  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
me  year,  2V4c  per  word. 

SWINE. 


HERKSHIR.ES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 

SLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans 
pigs  easily  and  safely;  no  trouble; 
no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder.  "The 
Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Pork- 
age."    Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
— Large  and  medium  type.  As  rep- 
resented or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young.  Lodi,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows,  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


I  'OR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and 
boars  from  registered  stock.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

t  LEG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm.  Mayhews, 
Sacramento,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

POLAND  -  CHINAS — Fifteen  head  11 
months  gilts,  open  or  bred,  of  pro- 
lific kind.  Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodi, 
Cal.  

HERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompsan,  No- 
vate Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State. 
$30  p.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  Wll- 
llamsport,  Ohio. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Berksliires.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for 
sale;  ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M.  Henry, 
Farmington. 


DUROC-JERSEY   BOARS  —  Weanlings. 
Llndquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


CHAS.   GOODMAN,    Breeder   of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I  C.  SWINE.     C  P 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED    DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS. 
E.  CURTIS,  Napa.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  —  C.  A.  Stowe, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old.  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MULES,  broke 
or  unbroke.  Mt.  Diablo  Park.  Phone 
Danville  121,  or  Kearny  3670,  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Span  large  young  mules: 
also  few  young  horses;  cheap  for 
cash.  T.  A.  McCune,  Blacks  Station, 
Yolo  County. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal. 


HEREFORDS  —  Gay    Lad    6th  heads 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holsteln  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa. 
CaL 

LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  Lulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Flsk.  Davis.  Cal. 

ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD — Offers  young 
stock  from  best  type  and  producing 
strains.  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford,  Cal. 
References:  Farmers  &  Merchants' 
National  Bank. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
mllk-ralsed  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma.  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  Cal. — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holsteln  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale, 
Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holsteln  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  W.  Benolt.  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
steins.  Pontlac  bull  calves.  M. 
Holdrldge,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868. 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rios,  R.  2,  Modesto. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Reg- 
istered Jerseys.  C.  G.  McFarland, 
Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively. 
Tuberculin  tested.  Llnwood  Farm. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott.  Moorland 
Farm,  Milpitas,  Cal. 

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. Cab 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Short-Horns.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS— Bull  calves.  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
steln cattle.  R.  F.  Guerln,  R.  3,  Box 
58,  Vlsalia,  CaL 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma. 
Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN CATTLE.  McAllster  &  Son. 
Chino,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale: 
ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barngrover, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  CaL— 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 

COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.  Pure-bred  Hol- 
steln cattle.     Los  Banos,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams.  Cal. — Reg- 
istered Holsteln  bulls  for  sale. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshlres,  Ramboull- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Ramboulllets.    Hanford.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.^  

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Stuita  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 
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Misleading  Poultry  Talk. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

An  article  in  the  "American  Poultry 
World"  is  written  in  answer  to  a  man 
who  claims  to  have  made  $5000  from 
1800  hens.  Of  course,  as  in  all  con- 
troversies the  usual  pro's  and  con's 
are  all  made  for  the  readers  benefit, 
or  to  puzzle  him. 

But  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all 
is  that  the  man  who  claimed  to  have 
made  the  $5000  from  1800  hens  forgot 
to  say  that  the  feed  bills  and  other  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $2500. 

You  see  that  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
fairy  stories  about  the  get  rich  quick 
business  in  chickens,  and  all  other  live- 
stock business,  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
not  more  than  half  true.  And  it  is 
also  true  that  these  fairy  stories  come 
from  the  East;  guess  it  must  be  windy 
back  there;  though  from  all  accounts 
of  those  who  were  blessed  as  to  be 
born  there,  "back  east"  is  the  long 
sought  '  garden  of  Eden." 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  uninter- 
ested party,  both  these  men  make 
statements  that  are  a  long  way  from 
being  correct.  And  all  statements  that 
are  given  publicity  before  being  cor- 
rect are  misleading  and  false. 

Mr.  M.  makes  the  $5000  dollar  claim 
for  poultry,  he  tells  how  he  manages 
to  care  for  the  1800  hens  himself  and 
if  his  plant  is  laid  out  right,  water 
piped  and  mash  feed  bought  ready  mix 
ed  as  he  states,  it  does  not  require  any 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  believe 
that  he  does  all  the  work  himself.  I 
know  quite  a  few  men  who  take  care 
of  that  many  hens,  but  then  they  are 
Californians  and  have  the  California 
climate  to  work  in.  But  this  man 
makes  the  statement  that  "hens  need 
but  little  succulent  feed  and  but  little 
land."  He  says,  "my  1800  hens  occupy 
less  than  an  acre  of  land  and  less  than 
half  an  acre  furnishes  green  feed  for 
them."  He  says  in  addition  to  the 
1800  layers  he  has  750  chicks;  on  this 
same  land,  I  presume. 

Here  is  another  statement,  "On  the 
day  this  was  written  I  did  not  get  out 
of  bed  till  the  clock  struck  •five'  and 
my  chores  were  all  done  by  7  o'clock. 
My  afternoon  work  did  not  begin  until 
four.  The  only  thing  done  7  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  in  connection  with  the  poultry 
work  was  to  drive  to  town  with  a  case 
of  eggs." 

Now  this  is  more  "false  and  mis- 
leading" than  the  $5000  divided  into 
halves.  These  are  the  kind  of  lies  that 
induce  people  to  embark  in  the  poultry 
business  and  then  leave  all  the  work 
for  the  hens  to  do.  People  are  always 
looking  for  jobs  with  the  work  elimi- 
nated, they  read  these  wonderful 
stories  of  big  money  and  nothing  to 
do  except  just  invest  so  much  money 
and  they  have  a  sure  thing.  The  man 
does  not  live  who  can  do  his  duty  by 
1800  hens  and  750  chickens  five  weeks 
old  and  do  nothing  to  them  or  for 
them  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  other  party  in  the  controversy 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  B.  goes  to  ex- 
tremes the  other  way;  but  for  my  part 
I  always  think  it  is  better  for  the  busi- 
ness, and  better  for  those  who  go  into 
It  that  they  see  the  dark  side  even  at 
its  worst. 

Mr.  B.  says,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man,  one  man,  can  take  care  of  a 
plant  of  that  size  not  even  if  he  work- 
ed 20  hours  during  the  breeding  sea- 


son. Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
breeding  season  work.  For  every  100 
eggs  put  in  the  incubator  a  man  is 
lucky  is  he  hatches  out  70  chicks.  An 
average  of  10  of  these  will  die  during 
the  first  two  or  three  months.  That 
leaves  60.  Half  of  these  will  be  roos- 
ters leaving  30  pullets.  About  five  of 
these  will  be  culls  leaving  25  good  pul- 
lets. That  means  to  raise  800  layers 
as  Mr.  M.  says  he  did,  he  would  have 
to  incubate  3200.  If  these  were  dis- 
tributed over  March,  April  and  May, 
he  would  be  getting  chicks  at  the  rate 
of  175  a  week  at  our  average,  and  at 
the  end  of  13  weeks  there  would  be 
2240  chicks  to  take  care  of.  To  prop- 
erly care  for  all  those  chicks  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  requiring  different  treat- 
ment would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  time  to  say  nothing  of  car- 
ing for  the  1800  layers.  The  thing  is 
a  joke  in  which  ever  way  you  look  at 
it." 

And  I  agree  with  him,  provided  it 
was  all  done  as  he  implies.  But  if  the 
eggs  were  all  hatched  at  one  time  and 
the  chicks  under  one  roof,  all  being 
one  age  would  not  make  near  so  much 
work.  But  the  man  who  says  he  can  do 
all  these  things  and  lie  around  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the 
afternoon  is  certainly  a  wonder.  We 
ought  to  import  a  few  of  his  kind  to 
take  care  of  the  fruit  crop  this  sum- 
mer, then  farmers  would  not  have  to  be 
worrying  about  what  would  become  of 
their  fruit  if  the  8-hour  law  passes.  I 
would  not  mind  paying  a  little  to  have 
him  come  here  and  give  me  lessons. 
But  in  another  part  of  his  letter  I  can 
read  between  the  lines  how  he  does  it, 
or  rather  how  he  does  not  do  it. 

"My  chicks  are  now  five  weeks  old 
and  the  only  cleaning  the  brooder  has 
had  yet  has  been  to  throw  in  a  fresh 
bucket  of  barn  sweepings,  occasionally. 
They  are  still  dry  and  sanitary,  but 
will  soon  be  replaced  with  shavings. 
Mangels  saved  over  from  last  year's 
crop  is  given  them  for  green  feed." 

That  is  one  way  of  caring  for  chick- 
ens, and,  of  course  such  care  as  that 
does  not  require  any  time  or  labor  to 
speak  of,  the  only  thing  about  it  is, 
will  it  last?  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
all  of  it,  but  I  do  know  this  that  such 
careless  work  as  his  leaving  chicks  5 
weeks  without  cleaning  out  will  not 
last.  It  will  ruin  him  or  any  other 
poultry  man  who  does  it  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that  the  reason  that  man  is 
publishing  these  extravagant  claims  is 
to  sell  "a  system."  See  there  is  more 
money  in  selling  a  system  to  suckers 
than  there  is  raising  chickens. 

If  he  meant  to  publish  a  book  of 
sound  poultry  policy  he  would  not  be 
advertising  his  easy  methods  of  doing 
his  work,  neither  would  he  call  his 
gross  income  net  profits.  It  pays  to 
be  wise  to  these  men  with  exorbitant 
claims,  because  their  system  is  no  use 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  stay  in  the 
chicken  business. 


LIVER  TROUBLE  IX  TURKEYS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  turkeys  three 
months  old  dying  from  what  I  suppose 
is  blackhead.  It  is  some  serious  liver 
trouble.  Have  opened  three  and  the 
livers  were  spotted  and  ringed,  and 
one  had  yellow  sacs  on  it.  They  ate 
fairly  well  up  to  their  death  but  were 
pokey  and  dull  looking.  They  have 
free  range  in  alfalfa  and  run  on  barley 
hay,  have  plenty  of  water,  grit,  etc.  Be- 
gan feeding  Hess  Panacea  as  soon  as 


I  found  they  were  sick  and  put  a  few 
drops  of  Watkins  Stock  Dip  in  the 
Water. — L.  B.  R. 

Answer. — Not  all  liver  diseases  in 
turkeys  are  blackhead  by  any  means; 
in  fact  we  have  very  little  of  that  dis- 
ease here,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Tur- 
keys need  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  if 
they  are  brooded  as  chickens  are  you 
can  never  be  sure  of  what  will  happen. 

If  these  poults  have  been  crowded 
at  any  stage  of  their  lives,  that  will 
account  for  it,  most  turkey  ailments  fly 
to  the  liver.  The  lady  does  not  say 
whether  the  poults  had  any  diarrheoa 
before  they  died,  so  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  diagnose.  For  liver  trouble  or  in 
digestion  very  often  a  few  drops  of 
Nux  Vomica  in  the  water  will  help.  Or 
Calomel,  14  ounce;  Sodium  Bi-carbon 
ate,  1%  ounces;  sugar,  1  ounce.  Mix 
and  rub  together  freely.  For  liver 
trouble  use  half  a  teaspoonful  in  one 
quart  of  mash  food  mixed  with  cold 
water  and  see  that  all  have  a  share. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 
year,  2%c  per  word. 


Pale  Combs. — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
poultry  editor  what  I  can  do  for  hens 
whose  combs  are  colorless,  while  in 
the  same  yards  all  the  rest  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition. — F.  H.  D. 

This  is  a  case  for  individual  treat 
ment.  Separate  the  pale  combed  hens 
from  the  others  and  feed  them  a  little 
better.  It  is  very  likely  owing  to  the 
season.  These  hens  have  perhaps  com 
menced  to  molt  and  the  rest  of  the  flock 
have  not.  This  often  happens,  but  not 
all  hens  lose  so  much  color  from  the 
comb  as  to  be  noticed.  The  comb  of  a 
hen  is  a  great  indicator  of  health,  and 
if  we  always  acted  on  the  hint  we  could 
have  much  healthier  poultry  than  we 
do  have.  Give  the  pale  combed  hens 
the  following  tonic  in  the  drinking  wa 
ter  and  be  sure  to  keep  all  other  water 
away  from  them. 

Tincture  of  red  cinchona,  1  fluid 
ounce;  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  1 
fluid  drachm;  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
4  fluid  drachm;  glycerine  and  water 
equal  parts  to  make  4  fluid  ounces. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  in  a  quart  of 
drinking  water,  allowing  no  other 
drink.  I  would  also  give  the  hens  a 
little  more  animal  food  than  usual 
and  all  the  green  feed  you  can  get 
them  to  eat. 


POISONING  GOPHERS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  once  had  20  acres 
of  alfalfa  that  was  simply  covered 
with  gopher  mounds.  I  killed  every 
one  and  this  is  the  way  I  got  rid  of 
them.  I  took  one  bushel  of  potatoes, 
picked  long  slim  ones,  and  cut  a  slice 
the  full  length  of  the  potato,  about  a 
third  of  the  way  through,  and  sprin- 
kled them  generously  with  powdered 
strychnine,  then  replaced  the  piece 
of  potato  and  dug  in  the  mound  until 
I  found  the  main  runway.  I  then 
shoved  the  potato  as  far  as  I  could 
into  the  runway  and  covered  up  good. 

October  and  November  are  the  best 
times  to  do  the  poisoning  as  the  potato 
lasts  so  much  longer  and  when  one 
gopher  eats  a  part  of  it  there  is  plenty 
more  left  for  the  next  fellow.  One 
potato  is  good  for  every  60  feet  square. 

We  also  found  carrots  and  parsnips 
good  bait  and  the  spring  after  we 
started  there  wasn't  a  gopher  left  on 
the  place. 

Florin,  Sacramento  county. 


"This  letter  from  your  son  in  college 
is  short." 

"So's  my  son.  That's  why  he  wrote 
it." 


BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

100  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKENS,  5 
months  old;  about  to  lay;  75c  each. 
4  fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner 
laying  ducks,  from  prize  stock,  and 
handsome  drake,  $8.  Hatching  eggs 
from  same,  75c  dozen.  Mrs.  Nutman, 
295  Page  St.,  San  Jose. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  ;or  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den,  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY. 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
lngs,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2  per  15; 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  u.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  per 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Tupper,  Ceres. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.)  

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  Is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Incubator 
chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.    Hopland,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Francisco. 


RID  YOUR  CHICKENS  OF 
LICE  and  MITES 


BY  USING 


KILLAMITE 

25c— 60c— $1.00  Postpaid 

WEST  COAST 
SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  East  Seventh  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

in  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  in 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything  you   need   for   stock  and 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  A  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 
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The  Home  Circle 


Saving  Rural  Housewives. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.] 

We  husbands  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  for 
fostering  rural  women's  clubs  through- 
out the  State.  Samples  of  the  work 
they  have  been  doing  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Home  Circle  columns 
of  the  Rural  Pbess. 

These  articles  are  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  multitude  of  original 
ideas  that  housewives  all  over  the 
State  have  "hid  under  a  bushel"  for 
Jack  of  publicity. 

If  my  wife  can  save  ten  steps  an 
hour  because  of  these  articles,  she  will 
have  that  much  more  time  and  energy 
to  spend  on  me — anyhow  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  her  constant  amiable 
temper  more  easy  to  keep  forever. 
One  woman  in  Orange  vale  takes  250 
steps  an  hour  about  her  kitchen  work, 
while  another,  elsewhere,  takes  2000. 

Fifteen  rural  clubs,  mostly  of  wo- 
men, have  been  organized  under  what- 
ever name  they  chose,  totaling  over 
600  members.  The  model  constitution 
furnished  by  the  Department  states 
their  aims:  "To  foster  interest  in  ag- 
riculture; to  encourage  the  practice 
of  scientific  housekeeping;  to  improve 
home  conditions  on  the  farm;  to  pro- 
mote our  social  and  economic  better- 
ment in  country  districts." 

They  accomplish  these  objects  by 
meeting  once  a  month  or  oftener  and 
discussing,  not  neighborhood  gossip, 
but  particular  home  problems  and  how 


to  solve  them.  A  list  of  suggestive 
topics  is  furnished  by  the  College. 
Topics  taken  at  random  from  the  list 
are:  Uses  of  Water  to  the  Body,  How 
a  Country  Home  May  Have  a  Bath 
Room,  What  Kind  of  Towels,  Should 
Children  Sleep  with  Adults,  Step 
Savers  in  the  Kitchen,  Value  of  Fruit 
in  the  Diet,  Value  of  Fat  Food  to 
Children  and  Workers,  Tissue  Build-  j 
ing  Foods,  Best  Make  of  Milk  Utensils, 
Milk  and  What  It  Contains,  Co-opera- 
tive Beef  Killing,  What  to  Wear  in 
the  Kitchen,  Egg  Substitutes,  Disease 
Transmission  by  House  Flies,  etc. 
These  or  others  are  selected  by  club 
members,  who  elaborate  their  own 
ideas  by  reference  to  bulletins  or 
books  in  the  county  libraries  or  else- 
where and  write  papers  to  read  at  the 
club  meetings. 

If,  as  is  said,  50%  of  insane  women 
are  from  the  farms,  driven  to  insanity 
by  the  "devils  of  life  emptiness,"  here 
is  a  way  of  keeping  them  out  of  the 
asylums. 

During  the  year  six  lectures  are 
provided  by  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment. The  subjects  are  chosen  by  the 
club.  These  lectures  are  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

Each  club  is  expected  to  promote  or 
assist  in  promoting  a  Farmers"  Insti- 
tute once  a  year,  speakers  for  which 
the  College  will  furnish  free  of  charge. 

Ten  lesson  sheets,  containing  five 
questions  each  in  regard  to  the  house- 
work of  each  member,  are  to  be  an- 
swered in  full  and  returned  to  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Clark,  who  is  the  enthusi- 
astic promoter  of  these  clubs  and 
their  official  adviser. 

The  questions  alone  are  enough  to 
start  a  revolution  in  many  farm 
homes;  but  when  the  smoke  of  the 


revolution  has  cleared  away,  the  whole 
family  will  live  healthier  and  happier 
than  before. 

Among  these  are:  Do  you  make  a 
practice  of  sitting  at  your  work?  Es- 
timate the  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  day  for  a  week.  Have  you  any 
steps  to  climb  between  kitchen  and 
living  room  and  yard?  How  is  waste 
water  conveyed  away  from  the  house? 
Have  you  constructed  a  fireless  cooker? 
How?  Is  it  economical  and  conven- 
ient?   Describe  your  method  of  laun- 


dering. Are  there  breeding  places  for 
house  flies  on  your  premises?  De- 
scribe a  sanitary  method  of  dusting 
the  house.  What  method  of  ventila- 
tion do  you  use  for  living  rooms?  Have 
you  studied  the  motions  you  make 
when  at  work  and  how  to  reduce  the 
number  and  thereby  increase  effi- 
ciency? What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
cheap? 

Methods  of  making  pin  money  are 
brought  to  light.  One  woman  made 
;>00  glasses  of  "perfect"  jelly  by  use 


THE  HAI.F-I>OMK  OF  PHILOSOPHY  ON  THE    PALACI   OK   EDUCATION    AT   THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 


California  is  a  leader  in  consolida- 
tion of  country  schools  and  the  use  of 
such  buildings  as  rural  social  centers. 


A  full  demonstration  of  American  edu- 
cational work  will  be  arranged  com- 
paratively with  that  of  other  nations. 


Eilers  Bungalow  Player  Piano 

THE  MOST  MODERN  OF  ALL  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Sweet-toned !     Durable !     Satisfying ! 


Small  enough 

for  a  tiny  apartment 

Large  enough 

for  a  big  hall 

Appropriate  for 

any  mansion 

The  Latest ! 
The  Best ! 

Plays  every  note 
on  the  keyboard 


Your  "silent'' piano 
taken  in  exchange 

$485 

buys  an  Eilers  Bungalow 

$2.50 

per  week  pays  for  it 


For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  Bungalow  Player  Piano, 
cut  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 


HOME  OF  THE  V$? 
CHICKERING  PIANO 

975  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Eilers  Music  House 

San  Franc:»co 

Oenllenien:  I'lease  send  me 
full  information  regarding  the 
Bungalow  Player  Piano. 


Name 
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of  "syrup  hydrometer"  and  sold  it  in 
San  Francisco.  Another  devised  a 
home  canning  outfit  in  Nevada  county 
and  sells  all  she  can  put  up,  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 


"For  downright,  idiotic,  supersti- 
tious, weak-minded,  gullible  credul- 
ity," growled  Judkins,  "recommend  me 
to  a  woman!  Gave  away  a  pair  of 
my  trousers  to  an  old  peddler  to  charm 
warts  off  the  children's  hands!  Madam, 
are  you  aware  that  this  is  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  not  the  Middle 
Ages?" 

"It  does  seem  a  little  silly,"  said 
Mrs.  Judkins  mildly,  "but  I've  heard  of 
such  things  being  done.  You  know 
those  trousers,  John,  were  the  pair  you 
tore  on  the  lawn  mower  the  other  day 
and  threw  aside." 

"It's  not  the  trousers,  madam;  it's 
the  childish,  imbecile,  fatuous  pueril- 
ity of  the  thing.  Besides,  I  left  a 
hare's  foot  in  one  of  those  pockets, 
that  I've  been  carrying  for  rheuma- 
tism the  past  three  years." 


Jim:  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
after  all." 

Bill:  "How?" 

"Remember  that  dog  I  stole?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I  tried  two  hull  days  to  sell 
'im,  an'  no  one  offered  more'n  a  dollar; 
so  I  went,  like  a  honest  man,  an'  guv 
him  to  th'  ole  lady  what  owned  'im, 
and  she  guv  me  five  dollars." 


"Is  this  a  first-class  restaurant?" 
asked  the  haughty  individual. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  waiter;  "but 
we  don't  mind  serving  you." 


"I  once  had  a  comfortable  home, 
ma'am." 

"Poor  man!  How  did  you  lose  it?" 
"Me  wife  lost  her  job,  ma'am!" 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  lo  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GREEN  UNCOLOKED  JAPAN  TEA 
"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       ■      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF    PURE  -COFFEE 
PACKED   IN    AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.      MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

1 1  2  A   MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

no  ice:  required. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  writ* 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrt., 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Jones  came  downtown  the  other 
morning  with  a  somewhat  bruised  and 
swollen  forehead.  His  friend  Briggs 
viewed  the  contusion  with  interest, 
and  asked,  "How  did  it  happen,  old 
man?"  "Collided  with  the  hat  rack 
last  night,"  said  Jones,  shortly.  "Ac- 
cidentally?" asked  Briggs.  "No, 
Briggs,"  replied  Jones,  sweetly,  '  'I 
have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
attacked  me  purposely." — Youth's 
Companion. 


Doctor:  "Well,  Mr.  Jones,  how  are 
you  feeling  this  morning?" 

Mr.  Jones:  "Very  much  better,  thank 
you,  doctor.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  me  is  my  breathing." 

Doctor:  "Urn — yes,  we  must  see  if 
we  can't  get  something  to  stop  that." 


Sapleigh:  "I  shall  never  have  the 
courage  to  propose  to  a  girl — never!" 

Miss  Pert:  "Well,  you  will  be  saved 
one  disappointment  in  life,  anyway, 
Mr.  Sapleigh." 


Our  Young  Folks 


What  Perkins  Wants. 

What  can  you  make  out  of  an  apple? 
That's  the  question  that  Harry  Per- 
kins, general  manager  of  the  forth- 
coming California  Apple  Show  is  ask- 
ing the  housewives  of  the  apple  grow- 
ing regions  of  California  to  answer. 
And  Mr.  Perkins  doesn't  expect  the 
answer  to  be  "Cider."  He  has  an  idea 
— a  good,  workable,  promising  idea, 
and  if  the  housewives  of  California 
lend  a  hand  they  can  greatly  increase 
the  importance  of  the  apple  industry 
in  the  State  by  increasing  apple  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Perkins  wants  the  big  Watson- 
ville  apple  annual,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  October  1  to  11,  to 
have  an  educational  value  which  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  by  the  apple  growers,  and  to  this 
end  he  wants  every  wife  in  California, 
and  every  girl  who  hopes  to  be  a  wife, 
who  knows  how  to  make  something 
good  to  eat  out  of  California  apples  to 
send  her  recipe  before  September  1,  to 
the  offices  of  the  Apple  Show  in  the 
First  National  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco. 

He  wants  recipes  for  pies  made  from 
green  apples  and  dried  apples;  recipes 
for  apple  whip;  for  cobblers,  jellies, 
jams,  preserves,  salads — anything  and 
everything  that  is  made  of  apples  and 
is  good  to  eat.  As  everybody  knows, 
apple  pies  are  not  all  alike,  and  if  the 
California  Apple  Show  can  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  wives  of  California  a 
recipe  for  the  very  best  apple  pie  that 
can  be  made,  the  result  is  going  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  apples. 
That's  the  Perkins  idea. 

President  O.  D.  Stoesser  of  the  Wat- 
sonville  Apple  Annual  Association  is 
going  to  appoint  a  committee  to  award 
prizes  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
recipes.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
persuade  some  of  the  famous  chefs  of 
San  Franc'sco  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee and  to  experiment  with  the 
recipes  in  their  perfectly  equipped 
kitchens.  The  prize  winning  recipes 
will  be  published  in  the  handsome 
apple  show  program,  which  is  to  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  bellflower 
apple  and  printed  in  the  natural  colors. 


Wanted— A  Motto. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  and  signifi- 
cant fact  that  men  who  have  risen  to 


fame  and  fortune,  especially  those 
whose  beginnings  have  been  small, 
have  always  had  a  motto,  a  maxim,  a 
proverb,  as  a  spur  or  a  guide  to  suc- 
cess! 

When  one  of  these  great  men  "sits" 
for  an  interesting  interview,  and  pulls 
back  the  curtain  on  his  methods,  in- 
variably there  comes  the  confession: 

"My   motto   was  "    And  then  he 

quotes  the  half-dozen  words  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  life's  inspiration 
to  him.  Noble  families  have  felt  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  the  family 
motto,  and  preserved  their  "nobility" 
in  the  best  sense.  School-boys  have 
imbibed,  for  their  good,  the  teaching 
wrapped  up  in  their  school's  motto. 

Fathers  sending  their  sons  out  into 
the  world  have,  not  only  on  the  stage, 
but  in  real  life,  said:    "Good-bye,  my 

boy!    Remember  that  "   And  then 

comes  the  maxim  they  are  to  make 
their  own.  Certain  it  is  there's  some- 
thing in  it.  So  to  "get  on"  we  must 
get  a  motto.  "Opportunity  passes  but 
once."  "The  open  eye  sees  the  open 
chance."  "Custom  follows  courtesy." 
"Give  the  best,  and  you'll  get  it."  "My 
policy — honesty."    "Do  it  NOW." 

Pick  a  good  one,  and  live  up  to  it. 


"Now,  Thomas,"  said  the  teacher  se- 
verely, "how  many  times  must  I  tell 
you  not  to  snap  your  fingers?  Put 
your  hand  down  and  presently  I'll  hear 
from  you."  Five  minutes  later  she 
said:  "Now,  then,  Thomas,  what  was 
it  you  wanted  to  say?"  "There  was  a 
man  in  the  entry  a  while  ago,"  said 
Thomas  serenely,  "and  he  went  out 
with  your  new  silk  umbrella. " — Tor- 
onto Sun. 


"Oh,  mamma,  will  you  tell  me  a 
fairy  tale,  please?" 

"Wait  until  your  father  comes  home, 
dear;  he'll  tell  us  both  one." 


John  McDermott  6  Sons 

Wholesale  Linen  Dealers, 

111-13-15  Winston  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

have  established  a  mail  order  depart- 
ment, and  will  sell  by  mail  at  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 

THIS  SPECIAL,  PACKAGE 

$30  Value  ar-  $20 

LOOK   AT   THIS  LIST 

Usual  Value. 


1  Pair  Blankets    $6.00 

1  Comfort    3.00 

1  Bed  Spread    2.50 

1   Doz.  Towels    1.80 

y2  Doz.  Bath  Towels    1.50 

•1  Yds.   Table   Cloth   3.00 

I   Do/..  Napkins    3.00 

1  Doz.  Twill  Dish  Towela   1.00 

1  Rag  Rug,  27x54   1.50 

2  18x54  Dresser  Scraf    1.00 

0  Sheets    4.50 

«  Pillow   Cases    1.20 

TOTAL   RETAIL  VALUE   $30.00 


We  pay  all  freight  or  express  charges. 
We  guarantee  every  article  to  be  as 
represented  and  usually  sold  at  above 
prices.  You  SAVE  one-third.  If  you 
don't  want  whole  list,  select  what  you 
wish,  and  deduct  25%.  Express  charges 
paid  on  all  orders  of  $5  or  over.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  this  is  the  best  bar- 
gain you  ever  bought,  return  the  goods 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Ref- 
erence: German  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Brad- 
street's. 


A-C-C 

COFFEE 

A  PURE  COFFEE  OF  RICH  FLAVOR  AND  STRENGTH 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

delivered  postpaid  to  any  address  within 
ISO  miles  of  San  Francisco,  or  •!.!• 
•  l^livered  within  600  miles. 

The  Anglo -Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street        San  Francisco 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 

2538  Chaanlng  War,  Berkeley 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girl*. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request.  27th 
year  begins  Aug.  18,  1114. 

HISS  MART  n.  WILSON,  Principal. 


Meals  on  Time 


A  good  oil  stove  gives  full  heat  just 
as  soon  as  it's  lighted.  There's  no  waiting 
for  the  fire  to  catch  up  or  the  oven  to  heat. 
Meals  can  be  started  later  and  still  be  served  right 
on  time.  That  means  less  work  and  less  time  in 
the  kitchen. 

New  Perfection 

OIL  COOK  STOVe 

burns  kerosene,  the  clean,  cheap  fuel  and  gives  an  in- 
tense heat  that  can  be  regulated  just  as  you  want  it.  It 
does  all  sorts  of  cooking  and  baking  just  as  well  as  a 
wood  or  coal  stove — and  without  tainting  the  food. 
Don't  cook  in  a  hot  kitchen  this  summer.  Don't  lug 
coal  and  wood  and  ashes.    Get  a  New  Perfection. 
It  saves  ail  this  trouble  and  it's  economical,  too. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  New  Perfection. 


FOR 

BEST  RESULTS 
USE  PEARL  OIL 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  5,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  is  in  rather  chaotic  con- 
dition, with  the  export  trade  in  the 
North  temporarily  suspended,  and  quo- 
tations are  rather  uncertain.  There 
is  a  fair  business  in  jobbing  lines 
locally ;  however,  Club  is  quoted  lower, 
the  figures  being  for  new  crop  grain. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.55  @1.57% 

Forty-fold    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Club    1.55  01.57% 

Northern  Bluestem  ...  1.60  @1.62% 
Northern  Red   1.52%@1.60 

BARLEY. 

The  export  movement  is  completely 
tied  up  for  the  present,  and  there  are 
large  accumulations  at  Port  Costa  and 
in  valley  warehouses.  Shipping  grain 
is  accordingly  nominal,  as  there  is  no 
way  to  get  a  definite  line  on  actual 
values.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  shipping  will  soon  be  re- 
sumed, and  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  any  grain  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. Feed  is  slightly  lower,  with 
liberal  offerings  and  about  the  usual 
local  demand. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  Nominal 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl... $0.95  ©0.97% 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Values  are  unchanged  and  fairly 
firm,  though  more  liberal  offerings  of 
the  feed  grades  are  expected.  The  de- 
mand for  seed  is  not  yet  very  large. 

Red  Feed   $1.00  @1.10 

Seed    1.17%@1.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.22%@1.27% 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  quite  firm,  with 
little  offered  here.  A  lot  of  Man- 
churian  has  come  in,  and  is  offered 
at  lower  prices,  but  is  said  to  be 
weevilly  and  defective. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.82%  ©1.85 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    1.80  @1.86 

Milo  Maize    1.80  @1.85 

RYE. 

There  is  no  traaing  of  any  conse- 
quence, values  remaining  nominally 
at  the  former  level. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.60  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Several  changes  are  noted,  both  up- 
ward and  downward.  Mexican  bayos 
are  offered  more  freely,  and  have 
dropped  sharply,  while  blackeyes  and 
white  beans  have  eased  off  from  the 
high  figures  quoted  last  week.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  market  is  very 
firm,  with  considerable  inquiry  from 
the  East,  limited  supplies  here,  and 
no  anxiety  to  sell  among  local  hold- 
ers. I,imas  and  pink  beans  have  again 
been  marked  up. 

(On  wharf.) 
Batos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $7.00  07.60 

Mexican    3.00  @3.50 

Blackeyes    6.00  @7.00 

cranberry  Beans    4.26  06.00 

Horae  Beans    1.90  02.16 

Small  Whites    4.75  ©5.00 

Large  Whites    3.75  @3.90 

Limas    7.00  @7.25 

Pea    4.25  @4.50 

Pink    4.20  @4.30 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red   6.50  ©6.75 

SEEDS. 

There  is  practically  no  movement  in 
this  line  at  present,  though  a  little 
more  business  is  expected  before  long 
in  preparation  for  the  fall  trade. 

Alfalfa   12%  ©15  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    7    ©  7%c 

Hemp    2%@  S  c 

Millet    2%©  2%c 

Timothy    7%©  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Eastern  brands  have  been  marked 
up  20c,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  war 
excitement,  and  local  brands  are  ex- 
pected to  advance  shortly.    The  up- 


ward tendency  is  bringing  out  a  more 
active  demand  locally. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  ©6.C0 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  ©6.40 

Superfine    $  90  04.20 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  past  week  show  a 
further  increase,  and  have  been  moved 
off  with  great  difficulty.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  receipts  is  coming  in 
on  consignment,  which  tends  greatly 
to  weaken  the  market,  especially  as 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  poor  to 
ordinary  quality.  Moreover,  consum- 
ers as  yet  show  no  disposition  to  buy 
for  their  winter  needs.  Dealers  are 
buying  very  little  in  the  country, 
though  many  growers  appear  anxious 
to  sell.  Hay  of  choice  and  fancy 
quality,  however,  is  still  scarce  and 
finds  a  ready  market.  Little  alfalfa  is 
appearing  here  now,  the  demand  being 
very  light. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  9.50@10.00 

do    No.  2    7.00©  9.00 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.50 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40©  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Oilcake  meal  is  again  quoted.  Other- 
wise values  show  no  change,  business 
in  practically  all  lines  being  quiet. 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $16.00@17.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.50@26.50 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00@35.00 

uocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.60@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  local  demand  for  garden  truck 
is  running  rather  below  expectations, 
and  with  most  varieties  coming  in 
quite  freely,  prices  in  general  are  low, 
some  descriptions  having  declined  in 
the  last  week.  Tomatoes  are  quoted 
a  little  higher  than  last  week,  but  sup- 
plies are  still  very  heavy,  and  the 
usual  midsummer  prices  prevail. 
Green  peppers  have  dropped  again, 
with  excessive  offerings,  and  both  cu- 
cumbers and  eggplant  show  a  sharp 
decline,  the  former  selling  as  low  as 
15c  per  lug  box.  Cream  squash  is  a 
little  higher,  okra  and  summer  squash 
being  fairly  steady.  The  top  price  of 
green  corn  has  been  marked  down, 
with  liberal  offerings  of  fairly  attrac- 
tive stock.  String  beans  have  dropped 
and  no  limas  are  offered  at  the  mo- 
ment. San  Mateo  peas  are  consider- 
ably higher. 

Cauliflower,  dozen   40@  70c 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   30@  40c 

uarrots,  per  sack   35®  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes:    Delta,  lugs...       25@  50c 

Beans:    Wax    1%©  2%c 

String    1%©  2%c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    15@  30c 

Eggplant,  lugs    35©  60c 

Green  Corn,  sack    75c@  1.50 

Summer  Squash,  box....      25@  35c 

Cream  Squash,  box   40©  60c 

Okra,  box    50c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Supplies  of  both  potatoes  and  onions 
are  accumulating  in  the  Delta  district, 
the  shipping  demand  having  dropped 
off,  and  prices  are  weakening.  Or- 
dinary potatoes  show  a  slight  decline 
and  onions  have  been  marked  down 
sharply.  New  potatoes,  sweets  and 
garlic  stand  as  before. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks   80c@$1.10 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1©  l%c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   5@  6c 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack  80@  90c 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5@  8c 


supply  being  slightly  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements. 

Large  Broilers    18    @19  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...  18    @19  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  C 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..  20    @21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  local  market  shows  a  little  im- 
provement this  week,  extras  being  up 
l%c.  Arrivals  continue  large,  but 
much  of  the  stock  is  required  to  fill 
special  contracts,  leaving  the  current 
supply  rather  light.  The  drop  at  Los 
Angeles  is  attributed  partly  to  in- 
creased production  in  the  south,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  grading  is  re- 
duced from  93  points  to  90,  the  for- 
mer standard  being  held  in  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...24  24%  25  25  25%  25% 
Prime 

Firsts  ..23  23  23  23  23  23 
Firsts  22     22     22     22     22  22 

EGGS. 

The  upward  movement  of  eggs  has 
been  resumed,  with  a  2c  advance  in 
extras  for  the  week.  Supplies  are  still 
coming  in  fairly  well  from  the  prin- 
cipal producing  points,  but  local  offer- 
ings have  been  readily  absorbed. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  . . .  28V.  28%  30  30  30  30% 
Firsts  . .  .  .25%  25%.  25%  25%  25%  25% 
Selected 

Pullets. .. 24%  24%  25     25     25  27 

CHEESE. 
There  has  been  some  slight  fluctua- 
tion during  the  week,  but  at  present 
the  only  change  from  the  former 
figures  is  a  fractional  advance  in 
Y.  A.'s. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15%c 

Monterey  Cheese   13@14  c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu,  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras..  25     25     25     25     24  22% 

Eggs  30     29     28%  28%  28%  29 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats  . .  .13    13    13    13    13  13 


Seedless,  crate    75  @  80c 

Muscat,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Fontainbleau,  crate  . . .       50@  75c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Prices  stand  as  before.  The  demand 
has  been  a  little  better  for  the  last  few 
days,  bus  continued  large  arrivals  from 
local  and  Eastern  points  have  pre- 
vented any  improvement  in  values,  the 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  local  movement  of  apricots  is 
about  over,  and  there  is  not  enough  of 
this  fruit  left  to  quote.  Peaches  are 
still  coming  in  freely,  and  small  pack- 
ages are  lower,  though  lugs  have  been 
marked  up  a  little.  Plums,  prunes  and 
nectarines  are  steady  as  last  quoted, 
all  of  these  lines  finding  a  very  fair 
demand;  while  pears  are  lower  on  in- 
creased offerings.  Figs  are  much 
lower,  with  large  supplies  from  Solano 
county.  Strawberries  stand  as  before, 
and  huckleberries  are  lower,  with 
large  supplies  of  rather  poor  stock. 
Blackberries  are  a  little  higher  and 
raspberries  show  another  sharp  ad- 
vance, with  limited  arrivals.  Apples 
are  moving  freely,  with  little  change 
in  prices.  Grapes  are  now  quite  a 
feature  in  the  market,  several  varie- 
ties being  offered,  and  prices  for  most 
lines  are  declining,  though  all  offer- 
ings meet  with  a  good  demand.  All 
melons  are  lower,  with  heavy  sup- 
plies. 

Huckleberries,  lb   8©  11c 

Blackberries,  chest  $  1.50©  2.00 

Raspberries,  chest   10.00@12.00 

Strawberries,  chest    1.75©  3.50 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Astrakhans,  box   50@  1.00 

Alexanders    50@  1.00 

Gravenstein    50c@  1.15 

Crabapples    50c@  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate   50c@  1.00 

Pears,  box,  large   1.00@  1.25 

Peaches,  crate    25@  35c 

do    lugs    50@  75c 

Plums,  crate    25@  40c 

do    lugs    30@  75c 

Prunes,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  single  layer.  40c 

White    50c 

Cantaloupes,  crate    50@  75c 

Watermelons,  doz   75c@  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs    50@  75c 

Grapes:   Malagas,  crate..       60@  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  situation  is  decided- 
ly uncertain,  with  most  conflicting  re- 
ports of  the  effects  of  the  European 
war.  Authorities  on  the  growers'  side 
hold  that  the  demand  will  be  in- 
creased, especially  in  prunes,  owing  to 
the  probable  devastation  of  European 
prune  districts:  and  that  the  prune 
shortage  will  bring  more  attention  to 
peaches.  Other  parties  are  spreading 
a  rumor  that  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
European  markets  will  cause  trouble, 
and  that  some  packers  are  asking  de- 
lay in  delivery  of  contracted  fruit.  The 
former  view  would  seem  at  least  to  be 
reasonable,  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  present  tie-up  of  shipping 
should  continue  long,  it  would  appear 
unwise  to  force  fruit  on  the  market  at 
any  sacrifice  of  prices.  For  the  pres- 
ent, local  packers  report  no  change  in 
quotations,  though  the  trade  is  quiet, 
and  the  future  naturally  somewhat  un- 
certain. Some  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  price  of  peaches,  but  appar- 
ently without  much  success.  There 
has  lately  been  quite  a  large  movement 
of  raisins,  with  indications  that  the 
1913  crop  will  soon  be  cleaned  up.  The' 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
On  the  part  of  buyers  a  consideration 
of  no  little  weight  is  involved  in  the 
possibility  that,  though  Europe  may 
need  supplies  from  this  side,  she  will 
be  debarred  from  geting  not  only 
these  but  purchases  already  made  for 
forward  shipment  by  the  dislocation  of 
ocean  transportation  facilities.  What- 
ever efforts  are  being  made  by  packers 
to  stimulate  buying  interest  in  East- 
ern distributing  quarters  find  little  re- 
sponse. The  several  big  packers  who 
are  long  of  the  market  still  hold 
prunes  for  a  5%  to  6c.  f.o.b.  four-size 
bulk  basis  and  are  making  no  effort  to 
secure  business.  In  1913  prunes  there 
is  as  much  of  apathy  felt  by  buyers  as 
in  the  new  crop  fruit,  but  holders  on 
the  coast  are  not  eager  sellers  appar- 
ently of  the  more  popular  sizes  at 
least.  The  local  trade  is  showing  little 
interest  in  forward  shipment  apricots 
and  peaches  and  the  demand  for  spot 
goods  is  light.  A  steady  feeling  pre- 
vails on  spot  stocks,  but  the  market 
for  futures  in  both  varieties  seems  to 
be  in  buyers'  favor.  Raisins  are  un- 
changed. Spot  seedless  are  in  small 
compass  and  firm  under  a  steady  job- 
bing demand,  but  the  market  for  fu- 
tures is  dull. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    5    ©  6  C 

Apricots,  1914    8%@9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black    2    ©  2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5%@  6%c 

Peaches,  new    3%@  4  c 

Pears    8    @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

Lemon  prices  have  been  marked  up 
a  little  at  shipping  points,  but  the  San 
Francisco  quotations  have  not  yet  been 
changed,  as  dealers  here  are  pretty 
well  supplied.  The  demand  in  this 
market,  however,  is  keeping  up  in 
good  shape.  Oranges  are  moving  in 
about  the  usual  quiet  way  for  this 
season,  values  standing  as  before. 

Although  the  Eastern  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  local  decldous 
fruits,  Valencias  are  in  good  demand 
and  the  market  is  strong.  The  de- 
mand for  216s  or  larger  has  been  extra 
good,  but  has  eased  off  somewhat  on 
250s  or  smaller.  Dispatches  from 
Florida  state  that  present  indications 
are  for  the  largest  crop  of  oranges 
ever  harvested  in  that  State  the 
coming  season.  Present  estimates  are 
that  there  are  still  about  4500  carloads 
of  Valencias  still  to  be  shipped  from 
California  points. 

The  lemon  situation  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  week  ago,  the  west- 
ern markets  being  about  the  only 
points  where  any  are  being  sold.  At 
present,  shipments  are  small  from 
California.  There  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  the  Eastern  markets  the 
past  week,  advances  being  noted  in  im- 
ported lemons.    Prices  of  best  Cali- 
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fornia  lemons  varied  between  $5  and 
$5.50. 

The  New  York  auction  was  slightly 
easier  on  oranges  August  4,  nineteen 
cars  of  Valencias  selling  for  an  av- 
erage of  $2.45  to  $3.80.  The  Phila- 
delphia market  averaged  on  this  date 
$2.40  to  $3.10  on  Valencias,  while  the 
Boston  market  averaged  between  $2.70 
and  $3.65.  Pittsburg  reports  a  $4.50 
quotation  on  lemons. 
Oranges:   Valencias,  box.$  1.50(g)  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00@  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00(g)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.75(g)  5.50 

Limes,  case    4.00@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  prices  are  quoted  on  1914 
almonds,  being  V\  to  VoC  higher  than 
those  made  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is 
expected  that  the  crop  will  soon  be 
disposed  of.  Walnuts  remain  nominal. 
It  is  reported  from  New  York  that  all 
offerings  of  European  nuts  have  been 
withdrawn. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils   17VLC 

I  X  L    163/4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15 Vic 

'Drakes    13 %c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

This  market  remains  very  quiet, 
with  ample  supplies  and  liberal  offer- 
ings from  the  country,  and  there  is 
little  firmness  as  to  prices.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  good  deal  of  stock  will 
be  held  in  the  country  in  hope  of  bet- 
ter values. 

Comb:  White   13    @14  c 

Amber   10    @11  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:    White    7    (g)  8  c 

Amber    4V1>@  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  not  much  movement  locally, 
but  some  Eastern  buyers  are  in  the 
market,  and  new  offerings  are  gradu- 
ally moving  off  at  about  the  former 
prices. 

Light   31  @32y2c 

Dark   27V2@30  c 

HOPS. 

Picking  in  some  districts  will  be  a 
little  late  this  year,  but  will  be  well 
under  way  within  the  next  fortnight. 
Trading  is  rather  slow,  pending  har- 
vest operations,  but  some  transactions 
have  gone  through  at  rather  easier 
prices  than  have  formerly  prevailed. 
The  Oregon  crop  prospect  is  said  to  be 
below  expectations,  owing  to  hot 
weather. 

1913  crop   12    @14  c 

1914  crop   13    @14  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  a  slight 
advance  in  dressed  beef.  The  local 
market  for  cattle  is  inclined  to  easi- 
ness, but  considerable  stock  is  moving 
to  other  markets.  Nevada  sheep  and 
lambs  are  beginning  to  arrive,  and 
lower  prices  are  expected.  Offerings 
of  hogs  have  been  very  light. 

Steers:   No.  1    6y2@  6%c 

No.  2    6*4@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5%@  5%C 

Bulls  and  Stags    2Va@  4y2c 

calves:  Light   8y2@  9  c 

Medium    8    @  8y2c 

Heavy    7    @8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8%(g>  9  c 

100  to  150  lbs   8M>@  8%c 

Prime  Wethers    5    @  5y2c 

Ewes    4    @  4y2c 

Milk  Lambs    6y2@  7y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   11  @liy2c 

Heifers   10y2@ll  c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   liy2@12MsC 

Ewes   11  @liy2c 

Suckling  Lambs   14y2@15  c 

Dressed  Hogs    15  c 


'  WOOL. 

The  southern  clip  is  now  beginning 
to  move,  and  shearing  has  started  at 
some  Sacramento  valley  points.  Values 
are  well  maintained,  but  the  Eastern 
market  is  slightly  unsettled,  owing  to 
uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  foreign  situation. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin   7@  9c 

HIDES. 

There  is  a  very  fair  demand  locally 
for  country  hides,  and  with  very  lim- 
ited offerings,  everything  available  is 
readily  absorbed  at  the  former  prices. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.15  @15y_.c 

Medium   15  @15Vl>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  ©15y.c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.l4y,@15  c 

Kip   15y.<a>16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   25y,@26V.c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24y>@25y>c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29VjC 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29y,c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
Little  has  been  done  in  the  local 
market  for  some  weeks  past  and  there 
is  evidently  no  strong  demand  here.  A 
small  lot  of  light  to  medium  stock  ap- 
peared recently  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia, but  no  great  interest  was 
shown  by  buyers,  ands  most  shippers 
are  still  holding  off.  There  is  a  fair 
country  demand,  however,  for  good, 
heavy  work  stock. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $225(g>275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@10C 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150(g)200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug,  3,  1914. 

More  cars  of  deciduous  fruit  were 
handled  in  the  Eastern  markets  this 
week  than  any  time  during  the  season. 
We  believe  that  the  Elberta  peach  deal 
turned  out  more  satisfactorily  than  for 
several  seasons  past.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  of  local  peaches  in 
various  Eastern  markets  was  fairly 
heavy,  the  demand  for  Californias  con- 
tinued active  and  a  very  large  per- 
centage was  sold  at  private  sale. 

The  Bartlett  pear  market  remained 
unchanged  from  the  week  previous, 
and,  if  anything,  showed  a  slight  rise. 
There  are  a  very  few  Bartletts  left  to 
be  shipped  from  the  State,  and,  as  the 
quality  appears  to  be  above  the  aver- 
age, the  markets  have  taken  an  ad- 
vance of  at  least  50c  a  box  over  pres- 
ent quotations. 

Plums  are  rapidly  cleaning  up, 
nothing  being  left  but  Gross,  Giant, 
Hungarian  and  Grand  Duke.  These 
will  all  be  out  of  the  market  by  the 
latter  part  of  this  week. 

Thompson  Seedless  grapes  have  been 
moving  faily  well:  but,  owing  to  the 
censorship  established  in  the  Fresno 
district  with  regard  to  the  percentage 
of  sugar  that  must  be  found  in  Malaga 
grapes  before  ready  for  shipment,  this 
variety  has  moved  only  in  light  sup- 
ply. Favorable  weather  conditions, 
however,  should  bring  about  a  heavy 
shipment  this  week  of  at  least  150 
cars. 

Tokays  in  most  districts  are  color- 
ing up,  and,  despite  the  mildew  and 
sunburn  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin 
district,  we  anticipate  a  heavy  ship- 
ment. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York— Wickson,  97c  to  $2; 
Bartletts,  $1.85  to  $2.30;  Burbanks, 
$1.10  to  $1.25;  G.  Duke,  $1.30  to  $1.75; 
half  boxes  Comet,  70c;  Kelsey,  80c  to 
$2;  Abundance,  $1.15  to  $1.45;  Sugar, 
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$1.10;  Maynard,  $1  to  $1.20;  German, 
$1.25;  Crawford,  56  to  80c;  Tuscans, 
65c  to  $1.25;  Diamond,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $1.40  to  $1.55; 
Malagas,  $1.20  to  $2.35;  Bradshaw,  95c 
to  $1.20. 

Chicago— Wickson,  $1.12;  Bartletts, 
$1.90  to  $2.10;  Burbanks,  $1.32;  G. 
Duke,  $1.45  to  $1.90;  Kelsey,  $1  to 
$1.55;  Maynard,  $1.25  to  $180;  El- 
bertas,  55  to  80c;  Crawford,  50  to  60c; 
Tuscans,  42c;  Diamonds,  $1.60  to 
$1.90;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1  to  $1.20; 
Malagas,  85c  to  $1.94;  Bradshaw,  $1.20 
to  $1.30. 

Minneapolis — Wickson,  85c  to  $1.45; 
Bartletts,  $2.25  to  $2.65;  G.  Duke,  $1.35 
to  $1.85;  Kelsey,  70c  to  $1.15;  Elberta, 
60  to  85c;  Maynard,  $1.45  to  $1.90; 
Elbertas,  45  to  $1.30;  Crawford,  25  to 
75c;  Tuscans,  55  to  60c;  Diamonds, 
$1.30  to  $1.70;  Thompson  Seedless, 
$1.35  to  $1.95;  Malagas,  $1.70  to  $1.75; 
Bradshaw,  $1  to  $1.70. 

Boston.— Wickson,  90c  to  $1.85; 
Bartletts,  $1.40  to  $2.55;  Burbanks,  80c 
to  $1.15;  Dukes,  $1.75  to  $2.10;  Kelsey, 
80c  to  $1.90;  Abundance,  75c  to  $1; 
Eureka,  87%C  to  $1.75;  Sugar,  $1.15 
to  $1.45;  Giant,  $1.35  to  $1.60;  Gross, 
$1.40  to  $2;  Satsuma,  $1.05  to  $1.70; 
Crawford,  40  to  95c;  Tuscans,  75  to 
80c;  Diamonds,  $1.40  to  $2;  Thompson 
Seedless,  $1.05  to  $1.75;  Malagas,  $1.25 
to  $1.85;  Bradshaw,  $1.05  to  $1.40. 

Philadelphia— Wickson,  80c  to  $1.70; 
Bartletts,  $1.70  to  $2.65;  Gross,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Giants,  $1.65  to  $1.70;  Tus- 
cans, 90c;  Diamonds,  $1.45  to  $1.85; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $1.55  to  $1.65; 
Malagas,  $1.15  to  $2.20;  Bradshaw,  65c 
to  $1.90. 

Total  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits 
from  Sacramenta  up  till  August  4  were 
5727  Vi  cars,  as  against  5066  cars  at 
the  same  date  last  year. 


DOES  NOT  FAVOR  THE  IN- 
DIAN RUNNER  DUCK. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  your  art- 
icle in  the.  issue  of  July  4th,  "Selling 
Duck  Eggs,"  would  say  that  we  have 
thoroughly  tried  out  the  Indian  Run- 
ner duck  and  agree  with  your  corres- 
pondent R.  F.  F.,  that  they  are  great 
layers  if  in  small  flocks  or  if  in  large 
flocks  with  large  free  range;  but  they 
eat  a  great  deal  more  than  Leghorn 
hens,  Indian  Runner  men's  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Again,  while  at  first,  and  perhaps 
for  a  considerable  time,  you  will  claim 
(and  make  yourself  believe  it)  that 
the  flavor  is  just  as  good  as  hen  eggs, 
yet  on  a  long  time  proposition  you  will 
be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  hen  egg  for 
steady  diet.  I  cannot  tell  why,  unless 
they  are  richer,  but  it  is  a  fact  just 
the  same. 

I  have  raised  them  in  small  flocks 
and  have  had  as  high  as  1300  layers  on 
hand  at  a  time  both  fawn  and  white, 
and  pure  white,  pure-bred  stock.  I  have 
tried  very  hard  to  make  myself  be- 
lieve they  were  just  as  fine  an  egg  and 
even  better  than  hen  eggs,  but  it  did 
not  do,  and  I  was  mighty  glad  to  have 
the  hen's  eggs  back  on  the  table  again. 

In  marketing  them,  I  had  no  trouble 
as  long  as  the  price  did  not  get  above 
40  cents  a  dozen,  but  above  that  price 
it  was  simply  impossible.  The  house 
that  I  sold  to  said  that  they  could  not 
sell  them  for  more,  as  the  class  of 


GREASE 

WHITTJER_  C06URN  CO.  S.F.  SOU  MFRS 


trade  that  bought  them  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  them  at  the  higher  figure. 
They  bought  the  duck  eggs,  when  un- 
der 40  cents,  because  they  got  more  for 
their  money  in  a  dozen  of  them  than 
they  got  in  a  dozen  hen  eggs,  but  when 
the  price  got  too  high,  they  simply 
dropped  out. 

Whether  this  is  true  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  at  the  time,  hen 
eggs  went  to  56  cents,  although  my 
house  did  not  raise  the  price  a  cent 
on  duck  eggs  and  did  not  write  a 
single  letter  of  inquiry;  although  he 
knew  I  had  lots  of  eggs  and  must  be 
shipping  to  other  people.  Well,  I  was 
with  no  better  results  and  I  think  I 
know  as  many  good  wholesale  houses 
as  anyone. 

My  experience  taught  me  that  I  was 
foolish  to  be  monkeying  round  with 
something  that,  when  in  its  season  of 
greatest  scarcity  nobody  wanted  at 
anything  like  a  decent  price. 

I  have  raised  tens  of  thousands  of 
ducks  since;  but  no  more  Indian  Run- 
ners, as  utility  birds,  for  me. 

Petaluma,  Cal.         F.  E.  Warren. 


The  farm  adviser  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  F.  F.  Lyons,  has  opened  a 
bureau  where  all  farmers  in  his  coun- 
ty may  list  whatever  they  want  to 
buy  or  sell. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


During  the  past  week  the  number  of 
new  subscribers  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Prk?<s  exceeded  the  200  mark  — the  ex- 
act number  being  226.  Since  March 
1st  of  this  year  the  total  number  of 
new  names  added  to  the  subscription 
list  is  4951,  or  an  average  of  215  each 
week  of  that  time.  As  our  work  of 
adding  new  subscribers  will  be  con- 
tinued, we  believe  our  advertising 
columns  offer  a  better  opportunity  for 
merchants  wishing  to  do  business  with 
agricultural  California  than  any  other 
medium. 

"Your  paper  is  O.  K.  and  is  a  great 
help  to  me.  I  enjoy  particularly  the 
editorials  and  commend  your  stand  on 
the  8-hour  law,  etc.  Long  may  you 
prosper."  Such  was  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  O.  P.  Fitch  of  Placer- 
ville  in  a  letter  taking  advantage  of 
our  special  offer  on  Prof.  Wickson's 
new  book,  '  One  Thousand  Questions 
in  California  Agriculture  Answered." 
This  week  there  has  been  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  orders  re- 
ceived for  this  useful  book,  which, 
with  orders  for  the  other  works  we 
publish,  is  keeping  the  office  force 
busy  getting  them  out,  but  we  hope  to 
have  every  order  now  on  hand  handled 
so  the  books  will  reach  our  subscrib- 
ers about  the  same  time  this  issue  of 
the  Press  gets  into  their  hands. 
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SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stare  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and  Users. 
Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  "Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEVENTH  EDITION  — FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Just  fr.om  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  depicting  California  Or- 
chard scenes  from  blossoming  to  picking,  dry- 
ing and  shipping. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

June,  1914. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco. 
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California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate,  vege- 
table soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and  arrange- 
ment, planting  season,  propagation;  also  description  and 
methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
her». 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name 
only.  Prices  far  below  your  expectation.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe 
fittings  and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Forty-Fourth  Year. 


SILOING  THE  CORN  CROP. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Although  the  silo-filling  season  in  California  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  the  spring  till  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter,  the  greater  portion  of  silos  are  filled  during  August, 
September,  and  Oc- 
tober, for  it  is  at 
this  time  that  corn 
begins  to  ripen,  and 
that  is  as  yet  the 
principal  silage 
crop  grown. 

"With  the  compar- 
ative newness  of  the 
silo  in  the  State,  it 
is  natural  that  much 
experimenting  has 
been  made  necessary 
by  farmers  during 
the  past  year,  as  to 
what  stage  the  corn 
should  be  cut  and 
how  best  to  accom- 
plish the  work  eco- 
nomically. 

There  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  growers  to 
cut  their  corn  too 
green,  in  the  belief 
that  the  extra  mois- 
t  u  r  e  contained  in 
such  corn  was  nec- 
essary for  the  prop- 
er preservation  of 
the  silage.  Results 
have  shown  that  this 
was  an  erroneous 
idea,  because  corn 
cut  while  green  and 
before  the  grain  has 
had  a  chance  to 
harden  somewhat, 
carries  more  water 
and  therefore  less 
nutrients  than  corn 
that  has  had  a 
chance  to  become 
almost  matured. 

Experience  shows 
that  the  most  satis- 
factory stage  is 
when  the  dent  has 
formed  in  the  grain, 
even  though  the 
stalks  and  blades 

dry  up  a  little,  for  the  necessary  moisture  can  be  easily  supplied  by 
turning  a  hose  into  the  cutter  or  having  it  run  directly  into  the  silo, 
although  the  former  way  is  usually  more  convenient. 

There  is  less  danger  of  getting  too  much  water  into  the  silo  than 
too  little,  for  water's  only  effect  when  added  in  this  way  is  to  make 
the  water  content  more  than  when  siloed  without.  As  an  evidence 
that  water  will  not  do  any  harm,  we  find  many  silos  that  have  no  roof, 


which  allows  all  of  the  winter  rain  to  pour  in  without  any  damaging 
effects,  to  the  silage. 

7  1-1- " 

Ni"--1  l"         e  crop  to  corn  is  sorghum,  which  can  be 

st  rf  &iuwn  in  many  locations  where  corn  does  not  seem  to  do 

so  well.    As  there  is  considerable  more  water  and  sugar  in  sorghum 
than  in  the  corn  plant  the  silage  made  from  sorghum  is  sometimes  sour. 
This  may  be  overcome  by  filling  the  silo  with  both  corn  and  sorghum, 
an  especially  good  way  being  to  use  corn  that  has  be- 
come a  little  dry,  as  in  that  way  the  excessive  moisture 
in  the  sorghum  is  partially  overcome. 

Kaffir  also  contains  much  sugar  and  water  and  should 
therefore  be  treated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  sor- 
ghum. In  either  case  it  is  better  to  allow  the  plant  to 
mature  before  siloing. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  proper  time  to  cut  the  corn, 
is  how  best  to  do  the  harvesting  and  silo  filling.  In  this 
respect  it  has  been  found  that  the  most  economical 
method  is  to  use  the  corn  binder  for  cutting  and  a 
medium  or  large-sized  cutter  and  blower  for  filling. 

As  the  most  expensive  part  of  silage  is  in  the  filling 
and  as  the  labor  problem  is  apt  to  enter  into  the  cost 
in  a  large  way  it  has  usually  been  found  more  econom- 
ical to  purchase  a  cutter  with  a  knife  not  less  than  14 
inches  in  length,  in  fact  this  sized  cutter  is  more  gener- 
ally used  than  any  other.  A  small  cutter  often  becomes 
choked  up  and  much  time  is  lost  which  with  hired  labor 
means  dollars  wasted. 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  most  economical 
manner  of  harvesting  the  corn  is  with  a  corn  binder,  as 
the  number  of  men  required  to  keep  ahead  of  the  cutter, 
when  corn  knives  are  used,  greatly  increases  the  cost  of 
the  silage. 

The  amount  of  power  required,  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent sized  cutters,  and  also  with  the  different  makes  of 
cutters.    The  following  table  may  be  relied  upon  for 


Filling  the  Silo — The  Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutter  In  Operation 


the  average  cutter,  where  a  blower  is  used  and  also  shows  the  capacity 
per  hour: 


Size  cutter. 
12  inch 
14  inch 
16  inch 


Required  hp. 

6  to  9 

7  to  10 
9  to  12 


Cap.  per  nr. 
5  to  9  tons 
7  to  11  tons 
9  to  13  tons 


Size  cutter. 
18  inch 
20  inch 
26  inch 


Required  hp. 
12  to  16 
15  to  18 
18  to  22 


Cap.  per  hr. 
15  to  20  tons 
20  to  30  tons 
25  to  40  tons 


(Continued  on  Page  158.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
Aug.  11,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.01 

.12 

62 

48 

Red  BlufI 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

64 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

98 

56 

S.  Francisco. 

.00 

.02 

.01 

68 

52 

San  Jose 

.00 

00 

01 

86 

52 

Fresno  

.00 

T 

00 

106 

64 

Independ'ce 

.00 

.06 

.00 

100 

60 

SanL. Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.03 

82 

52 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.01 

.00 

84 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

70 

60 

T.  means  trace. 


The  Week. 

Tn  the  midst  of  distraction  over  conflict  and 
turmoil  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never 
seen  and  could  not  adequately  dream,  the 
American  people  carries  a  heart  of  sympathy 
for  a  fellow  citizen  who  stood  last  week  strong 
in  discharge  of  public  duty  but  in  tears  forced 
by  the  pangs  of  personal  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment. Every  American  has  shared  the  grief  of 
this  fellow  citizen,  sad,  lonely,  bereft  of  the 
closest  human  companionship,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  anxieties  of  public  duty  made 
him  yearn  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
which  only  a  good  wife  can  bestow  upon  a  man, 
for  his  deeper  enlightenment  and  strengthen- 
ing. 

Many  phases  of  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows 
in  American  citizenship  have  been  given  words 
for  transmission  to  our  bereaved  President,  but 
none,  of  those  which  have  come  to  our  notice, 
equals,  in  significance  and  simplicity,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  sent  from  a  popular  assem- 
bly in  New  York  State:  "Three  thousand  citi- 
zens of  Oneida  county,  who  love  their  homes, 
beg  leave  to  offer  to  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son their  deep  sympathy  in  his  household  sor- 
row, and  they  pray  for  him  the  peace  of  God." 


American  Charity. 

We  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  alms-giving 
sense,  for  that  is  one  of  the  last  and  narrowest 
of  its  definitions.  Take  it,  rather,  as  Lincoln 
did  when  he  wrote:  "with  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all."  It  is  manifestly  the 
function  of  Americans,  in  this  time  of  cruelty, 
hatred,  greed  and  ambition,  to  exemplify 
charity  in  our  words  and  deeds  and  thus  reflect 
the  light  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Proper  injunctions  have  gone  forth  from  the 
central  government  against  infringements  of 


our  neutrality  by  combatants  and  appeals  that 
we  ourselves  observe  it  both  in  action  and  in 
spirit.  Each  one  of  us  should  remember  to 
embody  such  charity  in  our  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  We  are  all  Americans — more  or 
less — and  we  are  all  in  the  light  of  higher 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ;  some  in  the  full- 
ness of  it;  some  in  its  dawning.  Let  us  reso- 
lutely refrain  from  bickerings  and  quarrelings 
born  of  vestiges  of  the  darkness  whence  we 
came,  as  it  were,  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 
It  is  not  now  a  question  of  how  much  are  we 
Americans,  but  are  we  Americans  at  all,  and 
if  so  let  us  lead  each  other  toward  that  kindly 
light  of  charity  for  all.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  such  an  exhortation  is  not  held  to  be  a 
sentimental  abstraction  in  the  thought  of  prac- 
tical men.  Where  can  we  And  a  better  sermon 
for  the  time  than  that  which  a  large  commer- 
cial establishment  in  Los  Angeles  preaches  to 
its  employes,  as  follows : 

"In  the  present  European  war  the  United 
States  has  declared  its  neutrality. 

"Therefore,  we  believe  it  behooves  every 
good  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  any  argument,  discussion  or  jokes  that 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  sympathizer  with 
any  belligerent  country. 

"The  sufferings  of  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries will  be  great,  and  the  feelings  of  all  sym- 
pathizers will  run  high,  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  officers  of  this  organization  that  every  one 
of  our  employes  do  all  in  his  power  to  lighten 
the  troubles  of  those  concerned  instead  of  ag- 
gravating them. " 

All  should  adopt  this  as  a  constant  guide 
during  the  exciting  times  which  are  just  be- 
ginning. Some  of  us  who  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  calm  American  spirit  through 
generations  of  inheritance,  may  find  such  a 
course  easy.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  more  recently  come 
from  foreign  lands,  where  emotions  are  always 
near  ebullition,  to  remember  that  they,  too,  are 
Americans  in  the  making,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren take  the  American  Register,  without  act 
of  Congress.  Then,  too,  by  doing  most  for  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  our  own  citizenship,  we 
shall  be  doing  most  for  a  suffering  world. 


American  Gold. 

Last  week  we  noted  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  storehouse  of  gold — the  world 's  most 
indispensable  commodity.  Gold  never  forgets 
its  own  interests,  but  it  does  deeds  of  mercy, 
and  in  his  civilized  state  man  can  neither  live 
nor  die  as  he  desires  without  it.  Gold  may  be 
now  most  active  in  killing  men,  but  presently  it 
will  be  gold  alone  which  can  save  men  from 
starvation.  Economists  are  working  overtime 
just  now  in  figuring  what  nations  are  worth 
according  to  their  glittering  standards.  The 
ordinary  reader  can  only  intelligently  use  their 
roughest  generalizations,  such  as  this:  "The 
revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Russia  are  very  much  larger  than  those  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Figures  show, 
moreover,  that  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  combined,  and  exceeds  the  total 
resources  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  It  is 
greater,  too,  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Russia  combined."  The  alignment  of  the 
nations  suggested  in  the  foregoing  is  not  quite 
up-to-date,  but  the  relative  standing  of  the 
United  States  is  clear  enough.  Uncle  Sam,  both 


in  his  money  and  in  his  love  for  his  fellowman, 
a  la  Ben  Adhem,  leads  all  the  rest.  And  there 
is  money  in  having  money.  George  Paish, 
editor  of  the  London  Statist,  who  is  recognized 
as  the  world's  foremost  statistician  and  eco- 
nomic authority,  says: 

"A  great  war  in  Europe  will  probably  bring 
economic  advantages  to  the  United  States.  It 
will  enable  it  to  sell  its  great  crops  in  places 
which  will  give  a  much  greater  income  than  if 
there  was  no  war.  The  United  States  can  also 
become  the  world's  greatest  market  for  capital, 
and  if  the  American  people  rise  to  their  oppor- 
tunity they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  mitigate  the 
disastrous  economic  consequences  which  would 
otherwise  result  in  many  countries  from  a  great 
European  war.  In  brief,  a  great  war  in  Europe 
will  give  the  United  States  an  opportunity  of 
assuming  the  post  of  world  banker,  by  supply- 
ing capital  freely  to  countries  and  individuals 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  need  it  and  can 
provide  the  required  security.  For  the  United 
States  to  gain  benefit  from  the  position  as  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  essential 
that  American  investors  should  not  only  have 
confidence  in  the  future  of  their  own  country, 
but  also  believe  that,  war  or  no  war,  the  world 
will  continue  to  progress." 

And  thus  it  appears  that  American  wealth 
must  be  administered  by  the  American  spirit. 
The  world  is  not  going  to  the  dogs — of  war  or 
otherwise.  Confidence  is  the  soul  of  credit,  and 
thus  it  will  surely  be,  to  outrage  Shakespeare, 
not  in  our  banks  but  in  ourselves  if  we  are  un- 
derlings. Let  none  be  frightened  into  hoard- 
ing ;  let  everyone  use  his  money  to  make  money, 
and  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  it. 


American  Food. 

Advices  from  all  parts  of  the  country  bring 
news  of  the  amplitude  of  food  supplies  which 
we  can  spare  to  a  hungry  world  which  already 
has  collectors  in  all  our  market  places,  repre- 
senting the  warring  nations.  Naturally  prices 
are  advancing  and  will  continue  to  advance. 
We  lack  space  even  to  outline  the  general  facts, 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  To  land  food  prod- 
ucts abroad  is  just  at  the  moment  a  problem, 
but  it  cannot  remain  such.  The  hungry  will 
assume  all  the  risks  and'  the  food  will  go  for- 
ward. Even  if  it  changes  ownership  on  the  high 
seas,  it  will  bring  renewed  strength  to  some 
famishing  members  of  the  human  family.  For 
present  purposes  it  is,  of  course,  unfortunate 
that  though  the  United  States  ranks  second  in 
the  world  in  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  because  of  the  vast  number 
engaged  in  the  lake  and  coasting  trade,  the 
number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  is  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  or  Norway.  Therefore  we 
cannot  in  a  masterful  and  merciful  way  deliver 
food  to  our  foreign  customers,  and,  from  this 
point  of  view  our  Panama  canal  is  an  internal 
improvement,  and  we  cannot  bring  our  wander- 
ing Americans  home  unless  we  send  warships 
after  them.  Still  the  food  will  go  abroad  and 
California  grain  growers  will  swing  largely 
back  to  wheat  the  coming  season  and  will  be 
first  with  the  wheat  of  1915  to  foreign  markets. 
And  if  the  war  continues  even  through  the 
autumn,  the  early  wheat  of  next  year  can  al- 
most name  its  own  price.  Both  the  climate  and 
the  canal  exhort  Californians  to  return  to  the 
great  wheat  product  of  years  ago,  so  far  as 
land  is  now  available. 
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California  Fruits. 

"We  have  two  interesting  symposia  on  other 
pages :  one  showing  what  is  being  done  to  make 
our  present  product  of  cured  fruits  immediate- 
ly available  abroad;  the  other  dealing  mainly 
with  the  year's  output  of  fruits  and  nuts. 
There  is  direct  connection  between  both  these 
collections  of  expert  opinions  and  observations 
and  the  general  question  of  food  for  the  war- 
ring and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  up- 
set by  their  conflict.  Upon  California  rests  the 
burden  of  filling  the  lack  on  the  Atlantic  side 
which  has  been  depending  so  largely  upon  im- 
portations from  Europe.  This. year's  experi- 
ence may  bring  to  Eastern  doctrinaires  some 
realizing  sense  of  the  advantage  of  having 
home  products  rather  than  imports,  for  though 
there  is  small  chance  of  the  United  States  being 
in  a  war,  the  last  week's  experience  shows 
forcibly  enough  that  we  can  go  hungry  through 
wars  elsewhere.  Those  who  are  buying  sugar 
now  do  not  need  an  argument  about  the  in- 
justice of  the  injury  just  inflicted  upon  the 
sugar  States  of  our  own  country.  The  stroke 
at  the  home  production  of  sugar  has  already 
thrown  the  nation  into  the  clutches  of  the 
sugar  gamblers.  And  whatever  else  tends  to 
limit  our  independence  as  a  producing  nation 
will  strike  in  the  same  way  at  some  time.  And 
what  grievous  complications  and  absurdities  it 
engenders !  Here  are  our  fruit  canners,  cut  off 
from  the  use  of  customary  capital  coming  from 
prompt  sale  of  their  first  fruits,  compelled  to 
warehouse  their  products  to  the  rafters  and  at 
the  next  movement  embarrassed  by  a  sensa- 
tional rise  in  sugar.  But  they  are  working  at 
their  problem  bravely  and  may  recover  from 
the  consumer  later.  But  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  what  joy  is  there  in  recovering  from 
consumers?  But  this  discussion  is  getting 
heavy  enough  to  sink  a  cruiser. 


Sadness  for  the  Kids. 

Take  a  lighter  phase  of  it.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  New  York  that  importers  of  toys  are  hard 
hit  by  the  European  war  and  the  present  indi- 
cations are  with  a  dearth  of  the  latest  produc- 
tions from  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  for 
the  coming  Christmas  season.  The  first  ship- 
ment had  just  been  made  on  the  other  side  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  with  the  arrival  in  New 
York  last  week  of  the  steamship  President 
Lincoln  the  last  entries  were  received.  Dealers 
in  toys  say  that  if  the  war  keeps  up  Americans 
will  have  to  begin  to  make  all  of  their  toys. 
What  an  affront  upon  the  memory  of  Sam 
Slick,  the  Yankee  clock  maker,  it  has  been  all 
these  years,  to  buy  mechanical  toys  abroad. 
And  yet  it  may  be  inhuman  to  begrudge  Eu- 
ropean toy-makers  the  little  prosperity  they 
have  secured  by  their  devoted  ministrations  to 
the  happiness  of  our  children.  We  are  surely 
sorry  that  many  an  American  baby  may  have 
to  go  back  next  Christmas  to  the  rag-doll  of  his 
grandmother. 

California  Consolation. 

We  find  ourselves  mellowing-up  considerably 
under  the  suggestions  of  the  last  paragraph 
and  must  confess  joy  that  we  have  other  forms 
of  consolation  for  the  Europeans.  We  hear 
from  Los  Angeles  that  Count  Paul  von  Nein- 
dorff,  acting  for  the  German  army,  purchased 
last  week  ten  carloads  of  garlic  from  local 
dealers,  practically  cleaning  out  the  supply  in 
southern  California.   The  purchase  consisted  of 


400  sacks  to  each  car,  each  sack  weighing  120 
pounds,  or  a  total  of  480,000  pounds.  The 
price  paid  ranged  from  8  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  shipment  was  billed  direct  to  New  York. 
Germany  generally  buys  this  luxury  from 
Prance,  but  France  is  delivering  other  goods 
in  Germany  this  season.  The  German  problem 
will  be  to  decide  whether  half  a  million  pounds 
of  garlic  will  be  too  widely  attractive  to  in- 
tending captors  or  whether  it  will  drive  them 
away  by  carrying  an  atmosphere  fit  to  van- 
quish anything  short  of  a  super-dreadnaught. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Pears  and  Plums  in  Upper  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor :  On  page  303  of  the  sixth  edi- 
tion of  your  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How 
to  Grow  Them,"  the  following  sentence  occurs: 
"It  is  probable  that  pears  cannot  be  grown  in 
the  future  as  cheaply  and  profitably  as  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bravery 
or  daring  in  pear  investments  at  the  present 
time." 

I  have  land  in  Placer  county  at  an  elevation 
about  2000  feet,  which  I  have  been  planning  to 
plant  to  Bartlett  pears,  which  seem  to  be  quite 
a  favorite  in  that  section.  Do  you  think  that 
the  condition  you  set  forth  in  the  above  state- 
ment, still  applies,  or  would  apply  to  this  newer 
foothill  section?  What  precautions  would  you 
recommend  be  taken  to  keep  out  the  blight  as 
far  as  possible? 

It  has  also  been  recommended  to  me  to  plant 
Hungarian  plums,  or  perhaps  Diamond  or 
Grand  Duke.  Do  you  think  the  Wickson  would 
do  well  in  this  locality?  Others  have  suggested 
10  acres  of  Mission  olives,  or  of  winter  apples, 
and  5  acres  of  cherries.  What  would  you  sug- 
gest as  the  best  way  to  assure  the  greatest  re- 
liability of  income,  and  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  ten  years  from  now? — Reader,  Sacramento. 

It  is  unfortunately  still  true  that  pear  plant- 
ing, though  likely  to  be  very  profitable  if  the 
trees  are  handled  continually  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  in  the  cutting  out  of  the  blight,  is  of 
questionable  desirability  unless  one  is  willing 
to  do  the  work  and  can  advance  the  expense  of 
the  operation.  Some  things  indicating  this  ap- 
pear on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  giving  up-to- 
date  experience  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Of 
course,  if  you  were  sure  of  a  place  to  which 
the  blight  had  not  yet  attained,  pear  growing 
would  be  the  same  old  joy  that  it  was  before 
the  blight  broke  out  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
a  little  over  ten  years  ago,  but  one  can  never 
be  sure  of  excluding  blight  by  any  precaution 
because  the  very  first  bee  that  flies  a  few  miles 
from  an  infested  pear  tree  to  your  young  pear 
trees  might  plant  the  blight  therein.  We  know 
of  no  precautions  which  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  blight  out.  The  whole  problem  seems  to  be 
in  keeping  it  under  subjection  when  it  does 
arrive. 

As  for  plums,  the  Hungarian  has  sometimes 
been  very  profitable  at  the  upper  elevations  in 
Placer  county,  and  the  Diamond  and  Grand 
Duke  would  probably  also  give  good  results  as 
coming  a  little  later  than  the  valley  plums,  but 
the  Wickson  or  any  other  Japanese  should  only 
be  planted  after  demonstration  that  they  do 
not  bloom  too  early  to  escape  the  frost.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  this  Japanese  group  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  its  success  in  the  upper  foot- 
hills. The  same  would  be  true  of  the  olive, 
which  apparently  belongs  at  a  lower  level,  while 
winter  apples  would  be  excellent  if  protected 
from  the  codling  moth.    Cherries  would  thrive 


if  on  land  well  drained  enough  to  escape  winter 
saturation  and  at  the  same  time  moist  enough, 
either  by  irrigation  or  seepage,  to  give  the  trees 
regular  moisture  during  the  summer  season. 
Both  winter  saturation  and  summer  deficiency 
are  destructive  to  cherry  trees. 

As  to  the  possible  profit  after  a  term  of  years, 
we  do  not  offer  any  predictions.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter which  each  planter  has  to  settle  for  him- 
self according  to  the  best  judgment  he  can  form 
of  conditions  past  and  future. 

Almonds  on  Myrobalan. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  planting 
almonds  on  myrobalan  root  in  one  or  two 
places  in  my  almond  orchard  where  the  almond 
and  peach  roots  have  been  killed  by  water.  I 
wish,  before  doing  so,  to  know  of  such  trees 
actually  in  bearing.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
almond  orchard  or  even  only  a  few  trees  on 
this  root  which  are  thrifty  and  bearing  well? 
Opinions  got  from  men  who  should  know  are 
very  contradictory. — L.  G.,  San  Rafael. 

In  Europe  the  plum  root  is  largely  used  for 
the  almond.  In  this  State  most  commercial  trees 
are  on  almond  or  peach  seedlings  for  several 
reasons :  it  is  more  convenient  to  get  such 
seedlings ;  their  freer  growth  agrees  better 
with  the  habit  of  the  almond ;  they  are  well 
adapted  to  most  lands  upon  which  people  wish 
to  plant  almond  orchards ;  they  make  a  better 
tree,  because  the  free-growing  almond  is  apt 
to  over-grow  the  plum  root  and  make  an  ugly 
enlargement  just  above  the  union  and  is  per- 
haps liable  to  break  off  at  that  point.  But 
there  are  bearing  trees  on  myrobalan  root  and 
some  growers  have  found  them  satisfactory. 
The  point  is  very  interesting,  and  we  hope  a 
number  of  growers  will  write  us  of  their  ex- 
perience with  it — favorable  or  otherwise. 

Tobacco  and  Lettuce. 

To  the  Editor :  A  few  hints  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  curing  of  tobacco  would  be  appreciat- 
ed. I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  subject 
treated  on  in  any  of  the  Wickson  publications. 
Would  also  like  to  know  why  lettuce  persists  in 
running  to  seed  when  I  do  not  want  it  to. — F. 
H.  B.,  La  Fayette. 

We  have  never  undertaken  to  expound  to- 
bacco production  under  California  conditions 
because  we  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  results  have  fully' demonstrated  the 
success  of  it.  You  can  get  a  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  Tulare  methods,  which  have  reached 
widest  application,  by  applying  to  L.  H.  Urn- 
stead,  Exeter.  The  growing  part  is  easy 
enough — the  trouble  comes  afterward. 

When  lettuce  refuses  to  behave  normally,  it 
is  probable  that  the  seed  was  gathered  from 
abnormal  plants  or  that  you  have  allowed  the 
plants  to  become  too  dry,  and  then  started  them 
up  again  after  dormancy. 

Trunk  Rot  of  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  walnut  tree  six  years 
old  near  Mt.  Diablo.  It  has  a  dry  rot  in  trunk 
of  tree.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  caused  by 
some  kind  of  fungus.  Can  you  inform  me  how 
to  cure  it? — F.  G.  S.,  Alameda. 

Such  a  bad  place  in  the  trunk  is  usually 
caused  by  sunburn,  and  the  proper  treatment  is 
cleaning  away  dead  bark  to  the  edge  of  the 
living  bark  and  whitewash  to  prevent  further 
sunburn  and  decay  until  the  wound  grows  over. 
If  the  wood  is  decayed,  excavate  with  a  car- 
penter's gouge  to  hard  wood  and  fill  the  cavity 
witli  Portland  cement  and  then  whitewash. 
The  new  growth  will  cover  in  the  cement  in 
time. 
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Firm  Fruit  Best  on  Auction. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss.] 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  agitation 
against  shipment  of  immature  fruit, 
with  our  present  transportation  facili- 
ties, California  must  pick  most  decidu- 
ous fruit  green  enough  to  reach  market 
firm,  not  mushy.  Besides  the  settling 
of  the  pack,  ripe  fruit  is  undesirable 
for  other  reasons.  Delicious  looking 
highly  colored  plums  would  seem  most 
desirable  and  to  command  the  highest 
price  on  auction;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Such  plum?  mi  ^t  be  put  on  the 
city  fruit  stands  at  once  and  sold  to 
consumers  without  delay,  for  they  are 
at  the  point  where  a  day  or  two  of 
holding  on  display,  will  mean  their 
breaking  down  and  loss. 

Several  classes  of  people  buy  at  the 
auction  markets.  The  foreign  fruit 
peddler  predominates  in  numbers  but 
not  in  amount  purchased.  He  buys 
the  riper  fruit  for  immediate  local 
consumption.  The  big  buyers  do  not 
want  so  much  of  it  and  therefore  it 
goes  at  a  low  price.  This  is  fortunate 
both  for  the  purses  and  for  the  di- 
gestions of  fruit  eaters  of  the  cities 
which  have  fruit  auctions. 

The  big  buyers  on  the  auction  mar- 
kets are  wholesalers  who  reship  a 
large  per  cent  of  their  purchases  to 
retailers  in  surrounding  towns.  Most 
fruit  which  reaches  the  auctions  fit  to 
eat  cannot  be  reshipped  and  the  big 
buyers  do  not  want  it  and  will  not  pay 
for  it;  but  demand  and  pay  better 
prices  for  such  as  is  still  green  enough 
for  reshipment. 

In  looking  over  the  fruit  displayed 
for  inspection  before  the  auction  sales 
commence,  the  writer  has  seen  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  it  molded  or  decay- 
ed; very  likely  too  nearly  ripe  when 
picked,  because  other  fruit  in  the  same 
lots  was  sound.  Such  fruit  of  course 
gets  absolutely  no  attention  from 
those  who  buy  for  reshipment;  and 
when  the  buyers  for  city  trade  look 
at  it,  they  count  the  spoiled  ones  on 
the  top  layer,  multiply  that  by  the 
number  of  layers,  multiply  the  product 
by  two  and  figure  that  rfumber  as  be- 
ing spoiled.  They  consider  the  labor 
of  sorting  and  repacking,  then  they 
put  a  mark  on  their  catalog  indicating 
how  much  that  lot  is  worth  to  them. 
At  the  sale,  they  will  bid  that  high 
on  that  fruit,  but  no  higher. 

It  is  regrettable  that  our  distance 
from  market  compels  the  picking  of 
fruit  in  which  the  sugar  has  not 
elaborated  fully;  for  a  Californian, 
accustomed  to  the  delicious  ripe  fruit 
in  California,  finds  but  little  in  Cali- 
fornia fruit  on  Eastern  markets  ex- 
cept fiber  and  water.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  early  in  the  season  when 
peaches  and  many  varieties  of  plums 
are  just  beginning  to  come;  the  earli- 
est pickings  are  more  generally  green 
than  the  later  fruit  of  the  same  kind; 
because  of  the  general  rule  that  the 
earliest  fruit  brings  the  highest 
prices. 

But  eating  the  ripest  available  on 
eastern  markets  in  the  middle  of  June 
has  proved  distinctly  disappointing, 
and  suggests  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
open  for  such  an  improvement  of  con- 
ditions as  will  get  California  fruit  to 
Eastern  eaters,  with  the  California 
flavor  and  sweetness. 

Until  that  means  of  improvement  is 
found,  it  behooves  growers  to  grade 
and  pack  with  the  utmost  care;  for 
this  they  can  do,  and  this  they  must 
do,  to  hold  the  trade,  develop  appetites 


for  the  increasing  production,  and  to 
meet  the  competition  of  other  growing 
fruit  sections. 

And  to  hasten  the  time  when  each 
grower  may  know  just  how  long  he 
may  allow  fruit  to  remain  on  the  tree 
and  still  get  it  to  auction  in  the  con- 
dition most  demanded  by  those  who 
pay  money  for  it,  every  one  who  packs 
fruit  will  do  well  to  watch  the  reports 
on  the  condition  of  his  fruit  when  it 
reaches  the  market,  then  make  what- 
ever changes  may  be  necessary  in 
time  of  picking  and  manner  of  pack- 
ing until  the  finest  adjustment  is 
reached. 


A  TOKAY  CLIMATE. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RUSAX  Prkss.  | 
"It  is  dry  hot  weather  that  puts  su- 
gar into  table  grapes,  but  I  can't  see 
that  it  makes  any  difference  in  the 
color.  Around  Woodbridge,  they  prune 
grapes  for  open  centers  claiming  that 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  colors  the 
grapes  better.  But  I've  seen  folks 
there  skin  all  the  leaves  from  their 
vines  and  still  the  grapes  would  not 
color,  so  they  had  to  be  sold  as  'white 
Tokays.'  They  were  as  sweet  as  any, 
but  white  grapes  are  harder  to  sell," 
says  Charles  Willis  of  Lodi. 

"White  Tokays  seem  to  be  sports, 
for  a  few  may  be  found  among  a  large 
number  which  color  perfectly.  That 
shows  that  the  difference  in  color  is 
not  caused  by  difference  in  climatic 
conditions.  But  the  coloring  of  Flame 
Tokays  is  due,  not  to  sunlight  but  to 
moisture.  They  color  fast  in  damp, 
cloudy  weather.  That  is  why  we  raise 
Tokays  so  successfully  here.  The  dews 
at  night  in  summer  are  so  heavy  that 
my  auto  cover  is  often  soaked  when 
I  leave  it  overnight  in  the  country 
where  I  have  no  garage,"  says  H.  F. 
Ellis,  manager  of  the  Fruit  Exchange 
at  Lodi. 

"They  can't  get  the  required  color 
on  Tokays  south  of  here  because  it 
is  so  dry  night  and  day.  We  can't 
dry  raisins  here  on  account  of  the 
night  dews.  A  Tokay  climate  is  hot 
and  dry  daytimes  to  develop  sugar  and 
discourage  mildew  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage the  fuming  of  sulphur  to  kill 
mildew,  and  moist  cool  nights  to  get 
the  marketable  color." 


BEHAVIOR  OF  ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Commenting  on  Mr. 
Dexter's  difficulty  with  Ettersburg  No. 
80  strawberry,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
he  is  using  too  much  water  and  his 
soil  is  too  rich.  Slow  up  a  bit,  is 
my  advice.  With  No.  80,  and  I  might 
also  include  all  Chiloensis  hybrids  in 
general,  moisture  and  richness  of  soil 
in  excess  tend  to  small  berries  rather 
than  large  ones.  These  varieties  will 
flourish  on  soil  that  is  not  rich  enough 
to  grow  ordinary  strawberries,  and 
that  is  the  sort  of  a  place  where  one 
will  get  the  most  perfect  berries. 

Regarding  some  of  the  blossoms  be- 
ing sterile,  I  will  say  that  in  the  Chilo- 
ensis species  individual  seedlings  or 
varieties,  if  I  may  call  them  such, 
are  purely  male  while  others  are  as 
distinctively  female.  In  the  hybrids 
we  rarely  get  purely  male  or  purely 
female,  but  a  tendency  to  bi-sexual 
blossoms  on  the  first  flowers  of  the 
truss  and  male  blossoms  on  the  ter- 
minals.   The  proportion  of  the  male 


blossoms  that  are  incapable  of  devel- 
oping into  fruits  varies  somewhat,  but 
I  have  never  made  any  study  of  the 
case  to  determine  its  causes  or  con- 
trol. Naturally,  those  varieties  I  select 
for  their  value  here  are  selected  be- 
cause they  fit  conditions  here,  and  if 
it  were  not  so  they  would  not  be  se- 
lected.   In  the  vernacular  of  the  plant 


breeder,  the  plants  are  predisposed  to 
be  "crazy,"  and  a  crazy  plant  is  like 
a  mule:  you  must  reason  with  him. 
Briceland.  Ai.bkrt  F  Etter. 

[We  suppose  Mr.  Etter  means  "rea- 
son about  him."  One  can  hardly  "rea- 
son with"  either  a  "crazy"  or  a  mule, 
to  advantage. — Editor.] 


SILOS 


111  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
m  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


Prom  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and  Users. 
Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  "Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 

cm 

All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
iir-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
»t  ALL  Times. 

  Write  Us  for  Prices.   

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interest* 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

420  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

PUBLISHERS. 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  USES  FOR  THE 
SONOMA  KNAPSACK  LIQUID  SPRAYER 

Is  to  keep  the  Beetles  ,  off  and  to  Refreshen  the 
Vines.    Handles  all  Spraying  Mixtures. 
SUHPLB — RAPID — DURABLE — COBT!  EN1HNT 

The  Handiest  Whitewash  Sprayer  made. 
It  throws  a  spray  as  strong  as  a  power  spray. 

For  the   Farm,   Orchard,   Vineyard,  Hop- 
yard,  Chicken  Ranch,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Information  Now. 
THOMAS  K.  BROWN  B,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Nitrogen  for  Citrus  Orchards. 


IFrom  the  Address  by  W.  M.  Meetz  of 
University  Citrus  Station  at  River- 
side, at  the  Davis  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.] 

Were  you  to  walk  through  the  plats 
constituting  the  fertilizer  experiment 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  you 
would  note  that  wherever  nitrogen  had 
been  used  there  was  increased  growth, 
better  color  and  heavier  yields.  This 
holds  true  whether  the  nitrogen  had 
been  added  through  the  medium  of 
dried  blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  stable 
manure,  with  the  best  results  follow- 
ing the  use  of  the  organic  sources. 

Dried  blood  is  produced  in  very 
limited  quantities  and  is  very  expen- 
sive; thus  its  use  is  becoming  almost 
prohibitive  to  many  growers. 

Stable  manure  is  also  produced  in 
limited  quantities.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  at  present  the  cheapest  source  of 
nitrogen,  but  seems  to  have  factors 
which  make  it  less  desirable  than  an 
organic  source. 

It  would  seem  then  that  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  from  an  organic  source,  in- 
exhaustible in  supply  and  reasonable 
in  cost,  is  practically  a  necessity  to  per- 
manent success  in  the  citrus  industry. 

The  Riverside  Experiments. — Rea- 
lizing the  importance  of  nitrogen  as  a 
citrus  fertilizer,  and  the  need  of  in- 
creasing the  organic  content  of  the 
soil,  the  University  of  California  in- 
augurated an  experiment  at  Riverside 
to  determine  the  value  of  legumes  as 
winter  green  manure  crops  in  1909. 
Various  legumes,  such  as  vetch,  peas, 
and  clover,  are  grown  in  tenth-acre 
plats,  with  check  plats  on  which  a 
non-legume,  such  as  barley  or  rye,  is 
grown.  One  check  plat  lies  next  to 
legume  plat. 

We  are  now  growing  nine  different 
varieties,  so  the  experiment  consists 
of  nine  legume  plats  and  eight  of  the 
non-legume  plats  as  checks.  The  seeds 
of  these  legumes  are  all  sown  during 
the  early  part  of  September  and  are 
treated  uniformly  throughout  the  win- 
ter. 

The  nine  legumes  used  are  as  fol- 
lows: Common  vetch,  purple  vetch, 
Vicia  ervilia,  burr  clover,  Melilotus 
clover,  Canadian  field  peas,  Tangier 
peas,  lentils  and  fenugreek.  The  non- 
legumes  used  in  the  different  years 
have  been  barley,  alfilaria,  and  rye. 

Corn,  potatoes  and  beets  are  planted 
in  plats  running  the  opposite  direction 
from  those  previously  occupied  by  the 
covercrops.  Thus  each  covercrop  plat 
has  growing  upon  it  during  the  sum- 
mer the  same  sized  plat  of  each  vege- 
table used.  During  the  growth  of 
these  crops,  270  to  1080  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  per  acre  is  applied  in 
three  applications  to  every  second  non- 
legume  plat.  Uniform  cultivations  and 
irrigations  are  given  all  plats. 

The  following  averages  cover  the 
work  of  five  years,  except  that  the  av- 
erages of  Melilotus  clover  and  the 
vetch,  Vicia  ervilia,  cover  but  the  last 
four  years'  work;  while  the  purple 
vetch  was  grown  for  the  first  time  this 
past  winter. 

Purple  vetch  (Vicia  atropurpurea), 
18V4  tons  per  acre,  Tangier  peas,  14, 
melilotus  clover  (Melilotus  indica), 
12%,  Fenugreek,  12%,  Common  vetch 
(Vicia  sativa),  12,  Lentils,  12,  Burr 
clover,  12,  Barley  and  rye  (average), 
12,  Bitter  vetch  (Vicia  ervilia),  liy2, 
Canadian  field  peas,  9. 

The  total  cost  of  growing  these  le- 


gumes including  cost  of  seed,  cost  of 
sowing,  and  two  extra  irrigations  av- 
erages about  $8  per  acre.  This  expense 
was  saved  by  not  cultivating  during 
the  six  months  the  land  is  occupied  by 
the  cover  crop.  Thus  at  the  time  for 
plowing,  in  early  March,  without  any 
additional  expense  in  handling  the  or- 
chard, we  have  grown  on  the  land  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  organic  ma- 
terial. 

Gains  by  Use  of  Nitrogen. — The  av- 
erage increase  of  all  crops  following 
cover  crops,  in  pounds  actually  pro- 
duced on  plats  receiving  nitrogen  from 
cover  crops  or  nitrate  of  soda  over  the 
yield  of  the  barley  plats  receiving  no 
nitrogen  was:  Tangier  peas,  5763;  Me- 
lilotus clover  (Melilotus  indica),  5573; 
barley  plus  1080  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
4903;  Canadian  field  peas,  4606;  len- 
tils, 3418;  Burr  clover,  2883;  barley 
plus  540  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  2503; 
fenugreek,  2454;  barley  plus  810  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda,  1779*;  vetch  (V.  er- 
vilia), 1585;  vetch,  common  (V.  sat- 
iva), 992*;  barley  plus  270  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda,  462. 

The  starred  plats  lie  next  to  the  pub- 
lic road  and  suffer  certain  losses  for 
this  reason,  and  so  in  reality  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  others.  Use  Vicia 
ervilia  when  comparing  the  vetches 
with  the  other  legumes  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  crop  following. 

This  increase  could  only  be  due  to 
the  nitrogen,  as  the  actual  organic 
material  turned  under  was  as  great  on 
the  barley  plats  without  nitrogen  as 
on  those  growing  legumes. 

The  barley  plats  required  large  ad- 
ditions of  nitrogen  to  bring  up  the 
yield  of  the  crops  following  to  the 
standard  of  those  plats  where  legumes 
had  been  grown  and  incorporated  into 
the  soil. 

Melilotus  Clover. — From  a  twelve- 
ton  yield  of  Melilotus  clover,  we  have 
an  effect  equal  to  that  resulting  from 
an  application  of  500  to  1080  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  costing 
twelve  to  thirty  dollars. 

The  Tangier  Pea. — The  Tangier  pea 
and  the  purple  vetch,  introduced  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  very 
promising.  The  Tangier  pea  is  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  in  the  five-year 
average  exceeds  all  others  in  tonnage 
of  green  tops  produced.  It  has  also 
given  marked  increases  in  yield  of 
field  crop  following  its  use  as  a  cover 
crop.  It  has,  however,  one  great  fault: 
the  seed  is  very  difficult  to  produce,  as 
the  pods  burst  and  shatter  the  peas 
very  badly  when  ripe. 

Purple  Vetch. — The  purple  vetch 
had  been  grown  by  us  for  only  two 
years;  and  but  once  in  our  regular 
plat  experiment.  It  has,  however, 
yielded  a  wonderful  tonnage  of  green 
tops  per  acre  and  grows  more  rapidly 
in  the  fall  than  any  other  legume 
tried.  It  is  aphis  resistant  and  so  vig- 
orous that  weeds  have  absolutely  no 
chance  to  develop. 

Professor  McKee  has  been  working 
on  this  vetch  for  several  years  and 
has  been  able  to  establish  the  seed- 
growing  of  this  variety  in  Oregon,  and 
this  year  (1914)  for  the  first  time  a 
limited  quantity  of  this  seed  will  be 
available  for  commercial  planting. 
Its  features,  such  as  aphis  resistance, 
rapid  and  early-fall  growth,  and  its 
weed-proof  nature,  make  it  a  plant 


worthy  of  extended  trial  by  citrus 
growers  and  all  others  interested  in 
green  manure  crops. 

The  Yellow  Melilot. — Of  those  va- 
rieties which  we  have  tested  thorough- 
ly, none  gives  such  promise  as  does 
the  sour  clover  (Melilotus  indica). 
This  variety  has  given  the  largest  in- 
crease in  the  crop  following  of  any 
legume  of  which  seed  is  available; 
and  for  soil  types  similar  to  the  de- 
composed granite  soil  of  this  station, 
we  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  equal. 

It  grows  very  well  on  the  heavy  red 
soils  of  West  Riverside,  and  in  its  wild 
state  seems  adapted  to  quite  different 
soil  types.  Broadcast  about  thirty-five 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  harrow 
it  into  the  soil.  Follow  sowing  with  a 
thorough  irrigation;  for  since  the  seed 
can  only  be  sown  at  very  shallow 
depths,  the  soil  must  be  wet  prac- 
tically to  the  surface  if  a  good  ger- 
mination is  to  follow.  Otherwise,  the 
plants  will  not  appear  until  the  fall 
rains. 

Success  with  any  clover  demands 
better  moisture  conditions  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth  than  are  re- 
quired by  such  plants  as  the  vetches 
or  peas  having  larger  seeds,  which 
allow  a  deeper  planting  and  furnish 
the  tiny  seedlings  more  nutriment 
from  the  food  stored  in  the  seed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  where 
extra  water  is  available  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  deeper  rooting  sys- 
tem and  more  lasting  nature  of  the 


organic  material  will  amply  repay  the 
slightly  greater  expense  incurred  in 
the  handling  of  clover. 

Practical  Suggestions. — Plant  that 
variety  of  legume  which  in  your  com- 
munity gives  the  largest  tonnage  of 
green  tops  per  acre.  If  possible  sow 
seed  during  September. 

Determine  what  is  the  average  seed- 
age  per  acre  in  your  section  and  add 
50%  to  get  the  amount  of  seed  you 
shall  sow.  More  poor  results  with 
cover  crops  have  been  due  to  insuffi- 
cient seed  than  to  almost  any  other 
one  cause.  The  more  seed  sown  to  the 
acre,  the  more  of  the  legume  you  will 
have,  and  the  less  weeds,  which  add 
no  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Sow  preferably  with  a  drill  after 
thorough  irrigation  on  level  land 
where  the  permanent  furrows  may  be 
made  very  shallow;  otherwise,  broad- 
cast the  seed  and  cultivate  into  the 
soil  just  before  the  September  irriga- 
tion. 

Never  sow  a  cover  crop  in  an  or- 
chard when  the  available  water  is  only 
sufficient  for  the  trees. 

In  sections  where  the  aphis  attack 
the  vetches  and  peas,  use  one  of  the 
clovers  or  fenugreek. 

Do  not  over-irrigate  your  cover 
crop,  as  the  excess  water  in  the  soil 
will  stimulate  a  late  growth  of  the 
trees,  making  them  less  resistant  to 
cold. 

Plow  the  green  crop  under  early 
and  plow  deeply. 


COUNT  ON  ATTENDING 

The  1914 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

At  Sacramento,  Sept.  12  to  19.  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAR  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 

A  Few  of  the  Features  Include 
C  Harness  Racing  for  $30,000  in  purses.  C  Second  Annual  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  Round-up  with  thrilling  Wild  West  Show. 
C  Free  Attractions,  afternoon  and  evening,  costing  $25,000. 
C  Competitive  displays  for  $25,000  worth  of  premiums.  <  Band 
Contests  for  $3,000  in  prizes.  C  Locomotive  Head-on  Collision. 
C  Elaborate  Fireworks  Display  nightly.  i  Live  Stock  Show, 
exhibiting  the  pick  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Farms.  C  Horse  Show, 
including  special  Saddle  Horse  events.  <  Automobile  show,  the 
largest  exhibit  of  cars  in  the  West.  41  Dairy  Products  Show, 
with  butter  making  contests.  C  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
S,how,  unexcelled  anywhere.  C  Farm  Implement  Show  with  in- 
teresting demonstrations.  C  Wonderful  displays  of  California's 
Resources  and  the  products  of  the  Farm,  Factory  and  Home, 
and  other  Attractions  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  making  in 
all  n  Big  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS,   TROLLEYS   AND  STEAMBOATS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  tc 

California  Stale  Agricultural  Society 


A.  L.  SCOTT,  President. 


SACRAMENTO 


C.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 


COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS. 

The  only  practical  ami  Square  Pot  on  the  market, 
packs  in  Flats  without  any  loss  of  space.  For 
propagating  Olive  Cuttings,  Eucalyptus,  Rosea  and 
Palms. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  FOR 
PROPAGATING  PLANTS 

no  roots  to  be  cut  or  torn  apart.  What's  the  result? 
Every  plant  or  tree  grows  that  is  raised  in  these 
Pots. 

For  Truck  Gardeners,  for  Early  Melons  Tomatoes. 
Cabbage,  etc.,  they  are  the  thing 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  We  al-'O  Manufacture 
Perforated  Tree  Protectors.  Over  Three  Million  of 
them  sold  last  season. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO., 
935  E.  Central  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Second 
Hand 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 284  Na.  Paint  Street,  Saa  Fraaelaca,  fit— WORKI 
1611  B.  «ta  Street,  Laa  Angelea,  Cal. 
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War  and  the  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess] 

"If  the  Germans  lose  their  navy  so 
that  shipping  is  safe  on  the  sea,  the 
dried  fruit  market  will  probably  re- 
sume its  natural  condition,  with  per- 
haps an  upward  trend  in  prices,  de- 
pending on  how  long  the  war  con- 
iinues,"  said  Max  Bcbucfej  of  Schuckl 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"Just  now  we  can't  get  boats  to 
leave  New  York,  we  couldn't  get  in- 
surance if  they  did,  and  we  can't  get 
the  London  financial  exchange  neces- 
sary to  do  business  on.  Everything  is 
tied  up  awaiting  developments,  but  by 
the  time  your  paper  Is  mailed,  the 
business  may  have  opened  up. 

"Maintaining  an  open  source  of  food 
supply  is  vital  to  England,  so  that  if 
she  assumes  the  war  risk  on  shipping, 
as  there  is  talk  of  her  doing,  we  will 
be  moving  dried  fruit  at  once.  A  fleet 
pf  eijiht  or  ten  merchantmen  led 
across  by  a  British  war  vessel  with 
another  warship  to  guard  the  rear, 
may  very  soon  be  the  system  that  will 
relieve  our  present  congestion. 

"The  price  of  peaches  will  not  be 
affected,  because  we  don't  sell  more 
than  20  cars  a  year  to  England,  and 
perhaps  30  cars  to  Germany.  Apricots, 
being  more  of  a  luxury,  may  drop  in 
demand  and  price.  But  prunes  are  a 
real  foodstuff  and  will  be  needed. 

"Foods  are  contraband  of  war. 
There  is  no  hope  that  England  would 
allow  any  to  go  to  Germany.  But 
only  one  California  packer  had  sold 
or  hoped  to  sell  any  amount  to  Ger- 
many, because  they  were  depending 
on  the  heavy  Bosnia-Servian  crop,  so 
the  war  doesn't  yet  affect  the  market 
in  Germany.  But  if  Austria  gets  the 
Servian  crop  by  conquest.  Germany 
will  get  what  Austria  doesn't  want, 
and  if  the  war  ends  soon  she  may  buy 
of  the  United  States.  When  shipping 
is  safe  we  will  begin  selling  prunes  to 
England.  Jobbers  there  may  re-sell  to 
Holland,  Belgium  and  France.  The 
crop  in  France  will  probably  supply 
that  nation  alone. 

"There  is  no  danger  that  the  pack- 
ers will  repudiate  contracts.  They  are 
only  asking  growers  to  withhold  de- 
livery till  the  packers  can  sell  some 
and  get  capital  to  handle  more." 


"While  the  war  problem  will  affect 
our  green  apple  shipments  consider- 
ably, we  have  great  confidence  that  it 
will  improve  the  price  of  dried  fruit. 
In  fact,  we  are  not  losing  any  sleep 
over  the  problem."— Sebastopol  Berry 
Growers,  Inc.,  per  I.  N.  Cable. 


"The  effect  of  the  war  on  dried  fruit 
has  so  far  been  depressing,  especially 
on  apricots  and  prunes.  We  ship  few 
peaches  or  pears  to  Europe.  Germany 
will  be  practically  closed  for  good  un- 
til the  war  closes." — Mr.  Baker,  of  the 
J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co..  San  Francisco. 


"The  war  will  have  no  effect  on 
beans  here,  because  any  demand  that 
may  come  will  be  supplied  from  New 
York  first,  then  from  Michigan." — Mr. 
Bunker,  of  Barnard  ft  Bunker,  San 
Francisco. 


"As  a  rule,  packers  pay  cash  for 
practically  everything  that  they  buy. 
Of  necessity  they  are  heavy  borrowers 
during  the  harvesting  season.  Ship- 
ments of  their  products  begin  in  Au- 
gust and  continue  during  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  let- 


ting up  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

"Under  normal  conditions  as  fast 
as  shipments  are  made,  packers  are 
able  to  realize  on  such  shipments.  No 
packer — no  matter  what  his  financial 
standing — is  able  to  finance  an  entire 
pack  without  making  shipments.  As 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  during  Au- 
gust and  a  large  portion  of  September 
are  for  export,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
a  packer  will  not  be  able  to  realize  on 
any  such  sales  that  he  has  made,  un- 
der existing  war  conditions. 

"Packers  of  canned  fruit,  handling 
a  perishable  product,  must  take  it  or 
leave  it  as  it  ripens.  So  far  as  is 
known,  all  packers  of  canned  fruits 
are  receiving  fruit  that  they  have  un- 
der contract  and  have  until  the  last 
few  days  been  paying  for  the  same  in 
the  customary  manner,  but  under  ex- 
isting conditions  they  cannot  continue 
to  pay  cash  for  their  materials  on  de- 
livery. There  is  little  question  but 
that  the  bulk,  if  not  all  of  the  sales 
for  export  will  be  required  sooner  or 
later,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
domestic  market  should  be  disturbed 
by  the  European  war. 

"Packers  of  dried  fruit  are  receiving 
anything  that  can  be  packed  and 
shipped,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
make  export  shipments  at  present  and 
as  the  bulk  of  domestic  shipments  are 
for  mixed  ears,  the  movement  is  not 
large." — California  Fruit  Canners"  As- 
sociation. 

"It  is  rather  hard  to  state  just  what 
the  effect  of  the  European  war  will  be 
on  dried  fruit,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  breadstuffs,  meat  and  articles  of 
that  description  will  advance  very  ma- 
terially, and  we  believe  that  after  a 
little  we  shall  see  a  much  increased 
market  for  California  dried  fruits. 
We  see  that  President  Wilson  is  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  various  warring 
nations  agree  that  foodstuffs  shall  not 
be  considered  contraband  of  war  and 
that  more  than  likely  on  account  of 
the  large  supply  that  Europe  will  have 
to  draw  from  this  country,  he  will 
meet  with  some  measure  of  success. 
Should  he  be  successful,  we  believe 
that  a  strong  demand  with  advanced 
prices  will  be  the  result,  and  if  Con- 
gress will  permit  foreign  vessels  to  fly 
the  American  flag  it  will  help  matters 
a  great  deal.  We  are  informed  that 
most  of  the  dried  fruit  packers  have 
refused  to  accept  delivery  from  the 
growers  for  export  shipment.  It  is 
hard  for  the  grower  to  determine 
whether  the  fruit  he  has  sold  is  for 
domestic  or  export  shipment,  so  it 
looks  to  us  as  if  this  fact  might  be 
used  to  bear  the  price.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  growers  will  not  get  fright- 
ened and  commence  to  unload  at 
prices  that  they  more  than  likely  will 
be  sorry  for,  this  especially  on 
peaches,  on  which  we  later  look  for 
an  advance,  for  when  the  grower  is 
offered  a  price  which  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  he  can  better  afford 
to  hold  his  product  than  when  it 
shows  a  profit  to  him." — H.  M.  Ellis, 
Manager  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change. 


An  unexpected  situation  has  devel- 
oped in  the  dried  fruit  business  owing 
to  the  suddenness  with  which  hostili- 
ties started  in  Europe  and  the  almost 
total  cessation  of  shipping  facilities 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  believed,  in 
fact  recent  cables  indicate,  that  ar- 
rangements will  shortly  be  made  by 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  you  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
orders  NOW  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


Ready  for  Delivery,  August  10thf 


IMPORTED 


BERMUDA  ONION  SEED 

price,, PZV*'r£;AUli\«™'lM'  "  P°Und"  S^«'«» 

othefSSloT&u^S  KflSS?  crop  and  good  prlce  for  onions-   Prlce°  °" 

SEED  PEAS 

•     American  \V«.n.l.T— Premium  Gem— Yorkxhlre  Hero — Nott'a  Exceptor— 
Telephone — Grnil  um. 
..o     „     *s0°  P«  1*«  pound*  f.o.b.  I.oh  Angelex. 

Other    Seed  at  Low  Price  and  NO  Price  can  Buy  Better." 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE, 
 116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Wholesale 


Retail 


V.  A.  Peterson,  formerly  of  Blacks  Station,  Yolo  county,  wishes  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  foimed  an  EXCLUSIVE  ALFALFA  SEED  COMPANY 
whose  principal  place  of  business  will  be  here. 

250  tons  of  first-class  seed  now  contracted  for.  NONE  BETTER.  We 
are  inspecting  these  fields  daily  for  noxious  weeds  and  dodder.  We  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  our  seed  as  to  germination  and  cleanliness. 

25  years  experience  In  the  alfalfa  seed  game.    Write  us. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO., 
Arbuckle,  Colusa  County,  California. 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Elberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


Citrus  Heights  Nursery 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Swear  and  Standard  prunea  on  all  roota.   Aprleota,  Bartlett 
Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


\<>\\    is  THE  TTM1    to  now 
PANSY     AM)     STOCK     SKI. I) 

Pnyne'a  Royal   Kxlillilllon  Panay.  The 

best  strain  ever  offered.    Packet,  25c. 

Pnynr'a  Giant  Perfection  Stoekx.  Sep- 
arate colors.    Per  packet,  15c. 

Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  I.oh  Angrelea,  Cal. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  -  mi: 
Can    furnish    any    quantity  from 
now  on. 

$5  a  thousand  in  large  lots. 
R1PON  NURSERY  A  IMPROVE, 
mm  CO.,  Rlpon.  Cal. 
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which  food  products  of  all  kinds  may 
be  safely  transported  to  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  the  business  is  of 
too  great  a  volume  and  of  a  character 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves  to  permit  of  its  abso- 
lute cessation. 

In  the  meantime  packers  and  grow- 
ers are  co-operating  in  a  way  to  pre- 
vent any  temporary  demoralization  in 


We  are  the  only  nursery  that 
has  made  a  success  of  top-budding 
the  walnut,  and  invite  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  finer  stock  in 
the  State,  and  all  of  our  stock  Is 
propagated  from  known  bearing 
trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.  Please  write  or  call. 
PEDHiHKKIl  FKKVCH  I'M  IVES. 
Blenheim  Apricots.  Ornamental 
Stock  In  Pot*.  Landscape  Garden- 
ing a  Specialty. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Morganlilll,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


BUY  FOOTHILL 

*  GROWN  TREES 

For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered,  they  chal- 
lenge all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders  are  being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.   Write  us. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 

Box  541.  Newcastle,  Cal. 


values,  as  it  is  believed  that  ultimate- 
ly the  situation  will  not  only  right 
itself,  but  will  result  in  much  higher 
prices  on  most  lines  than  prevailing 
today.  No  packer,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  has  attempted  to,  in  any  way, 
evade  his  contract,  but  is  asking  the 
growers  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to 
enable  packers  to  move  the  crop  at 
the  prices  under  contract  even  though 
it  takes  longer  than  usual  to  do  it. 
Shippers  whose  business  was  both  ex- 
port and  domestic  are  arranging  with 
their  growers  to  deliver  stock  as  they 
are  able  to  pack  and  ship  same  on  their 
domestic  orders  and  have  received  a 
portion  of  the  goods  sold  for  export, 
requesting  the  growers  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance until  shipping  facilities  are  nor- 
mal. 

The  goods  sold  for  shipment  to  the 
domestic  trade  will  be  taken  as  ready 
and  as  it  is  possible  for  the  packers 
to  receive  and  ship  same.  We  believe 
the  growers  in  every  district  appre- 
ciate the  situation  and  are  giving  the 
packers  assurance  that  they  will  meet 
with  their  views,  for  it  is  to  the  mu- 
tual interest  of  both  that  the  goods 
go  out  on  contract  prices,  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  packer  who  has  at- 
tempted to,  or  has  any  idea  of  repu- 
diating his  contracts  in  any  way. 

There  are  different  views  taken  as 


to  the  result  of  the  present  war  in 
Europe.  It  looks  as  though  the  war 
zone  would  include  the  fruit-producing 
districts  of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  with 
the  situation  in  France  doubtful.  Even 
though  the  women  of  Europe  do  a 
great  deal  of  field  work,  the  with- 
drawal of  practically  all  of  the  men 
to  military  service  means  that  a  large 
share  of  the  crops  must  naturally  go 
to  waste,  and  with  the  scarcity  of 
available  labor  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  saving  the  grain  crops  than 
articles  like  fruit,  which  although  de- 
desirable,  are  not  as  necessary  as 
grains  of  all  kinds. 

Europe  as  a  whole  has  been  depend- 
ing upon  the  Bosnian  crop  this  year 
for  its  supplies  of  prunes,  and  the 
quantity  purchased  from  California 
has  been  extremely  light,  far  less 
than  normal.  If  supplies  from  Europe 
are  unavailable,  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  later  when  it  is 
possible  to  ship  goods,  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  stock  from  this  State 
that  will  have  a  decided  effect  upon 
values,  and  by  many  it  is  believed 
that  a  new  high  record  will  be  reached. 

In  the  meantime,  the  domestic  trade 
are  buying  sparingly,  awaiting  devel- 
opments, though  there  is  some  busi- 
ness passing  all  the  time. — J.  K.  Arms- 
BY  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


California  Crop  Report 


Many  letters  received  from  special 
correspondents  and  from  monthly  re- 
ports of  horticultural  commissioners 
show  that  the  outlook  is  for  good  av- 
erage yields  of  all  crops  in  California 
this  year. 

Grain  crops  as  a  rule  are  large, 
though  the  barley  crop  is  not  as  large 
as  early  predictions  indicated.  Last 
year's  crop  of  barley  was  about  316,000 
tons,  while  this  year  the  present  crop 
estimates  are  that  it  will  be  about 
850,000  tons,  or  the  largest  ever  pro- 
duced. 

The  hay  crop  will  not  be  as  large 
as  thought  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  low  prices  offered  in  many  sec- 
tions is  causing  the  farmers  to  stop 
irrigating  and  thereby  losing  two  cut- 
tings. In  some  parts  of  the  State 
grain  and  alfalfa  hay  is  selling  for 
$9  to  $13  per  ton,  while  at  this  time 
there  is  said  to  be  lots  of  baled  al- 
falfa along  the  dykes  in  central  Cali- 
fornia offered  for  $5  per  ton. 

Hops  will  be  less  than  last  season, 
the  Sacramento  section  being  20% 
short,  and  the  Sonoma  district  257c 
short. 

Last  year  the  Sacramento  valley 
produced  77,000  bales  and  will  this 
year  raise  about  55,000  bales;  the  So- 
noma district  last  year  produced  35,000 
bales  and  this  year  will  have  about 
27,000  bales;  the  Ukiah  section  last 
year  gave  8,000  bales  as  against  6,000 
expected  this  year.  The  Oregon  crop 
is  not  extra  good  on  account  of  rain, 
present  estimates  for  the  State  being 
110,000  bales. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office  regarding 
the  walnut  crop,  C.  Thorpe,  manager 
of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation, writes:  "The  present  indi- 
cations for  the  southern  California 
walnut  crop  are  that  the  walnuts  this 
season  will  be  of  the  finest  quality 
produced  in  California  for  a  great 
many  years  past.  The  size  will  un- 
doubtedly be  above  normal;  the  nuts 
well  meated  or  filled;  and  the  harvest 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  week  or  two 
earlier  than  usual.    The  tonnage  will 


unquestionably  be  below  normal,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  acreage  which 
has  recently  come  into  production, 
shipments  will  probably  run  between 
21  million  and  22  million  pounds,  as 
against  last  year's  production  of  ap- 
proximately 22 ]L.  million  pounds.  With 
the  present  bearing  acreage  a  normal 
crop  of  walnuts  in  California  should 
run  to  almost  30  million  pounds.  Ow- 
ing to  the  advanced  condition  of  the 
crop  at  this  date,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  any  serious  damage  befall- 
ing the  crop  between  now  and  har- 
vest time." 

C.  W.  Beers,  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
writing  this  office,  states  that  there 
is  promise  of  140,000  sacks  of  beans 
in  the  Lompoc  section  and  170,000 
sacks  in  the  Santa  Maria  section  this 
season,  also  that  while  the  acreage 
of  beets  has  been  cut  down  some,  the 
crop  is  heavy,  and  that  70,000  bags  of 
onions  and  80,000  bags  of  potatoes 
are  the  present  estimates  for  the 
county.  Regarding  the  fruit  cops, 
he  says  that  the  apricot  crop  was  un- 
usually heavy  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Apples  are  above  average  both 
in  tonnage  and  quality. 

H.  G.  Turner,  of  the  Grange  Com- 
pany at  Modesto,  in  writing  of  con- 
ditions in  Stanislaus  county,  states 
that  the  crops  of  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes  are  unusually  large  and 
of  fine  quality,  but  says  that  dealers 
in  Turlock  are  only  paying  $2  to  $2.50 
a  ton  for  watermelons.  Cantaloupe 
prices  are  also  very  low  in  the  Tur- 
lock market.  The  peach  crop  in  the 
county  is  much  above  the  normal  in 
quantity,  he  says;  perhaps  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  that  of  last  year, 
but  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  last 
year,  although  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  fruit  received  by  the  local  can- 
neries from  other  localities.  Regard- 
ing grapes,  he  says  that  the  weather 
has  been  unfavorable  and  each  clus- 
ter contains  many  unmatured  and 
faulty  berries,  therefore  he  does  not 


Two  Great  Factors 
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Water  Development 

Layne&  Bowler 
Pump  and  Screen 


Universally 
Used 


A  good  farm 
and  crop  calls 
for  an  invest- 
ment of  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of 
money,  there- 
fore do  not  buy 
cheap  and  ex- 
perimental ma- 
gi, chinery. 

For  over  10 

cc 
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years  the  Layne 
r^  &  Bowler  Pump 
and  patent  well 
screen  have 
been  the  most 
prominent  fac- 
tors in  the  de- 
velopment o  f 
water,  and  have 
been  the  choice 
of  the  most  up- 
to-date  irriga- 
tors. 

Water  with 
this  great  sys- 
tem  is  always 
available,  and 
t.     -         produced  at 
iSj  the  very  lowest 
SCvc  cost. 

"Let  the 
World 's  Larg- 
est Water  De- 
velopers Solve 
Your  Pumping 
S5*   Problems. ' ' 


Our  illustrn'^d  Catalog  No.  25 
tells  all  about  thin  pump  and 
screen.  It  also  elves  valuable 
Irrigating  information.  Write 
today  for  it. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

9OO-810  SANTA  FK  AVE. 
LOS    ANGELES,  OAL. 
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FIGHT  PEAR  BLIGHT  NOW. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcrai,  Press.] 

"The  next  50  days  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  fight  pear  blight,"  said 
Hayward  Reed  in  his  Sacramento  pear 
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The  Bacteria  That  Cause  Peab 
Blight.  Highly  Magnified. 
(U.  S.  D.  A.) 

orchard  recently.  "The  sap  is  not  flow- 
ing much  to  furnish  soft  tissue  for  the 
germs  to  breed  in.  The  dry  hot  weath- 
er kills  all  the  bacteria  you  expose; 
it  dries  up  the  twigs  you  cut  off  and 


ramento  orchard  in  bad  shape.  I  know 
now  that  you  must  fight  blight  to  the 
limit,  all  the  time.  If  you  don't  get 
it,  it  will  get  you.  It  will  cost  me 
$5,000  to  cut  the  blight  from  my  or- 
chard this  year." 

Truly  Mr.  Reed  is  practicing  what 
he  preaches.  About  six  men  are  spend- 
ing their  whole  time  "cutting  blight." 
So  soon  as  careful,  conscientious  men 
are  available,  he  will  have  25  or  30 
men  at  it. 

Last  spring,  due  to  the  rush  of  work 
in  his  orchards  elsewhere  in  which 
he  planted  40,500  pear  trees  at  Vina 
and  Marysville,  the  only  blight  work 
done  on  the  Sacramento  orchard  of 
18,000  trees  was  to  cut  off  all  signs 
of  the  disease  close  to  the  trunk  or 
roots  so  it  would  not  get  beyond  con- 
trol. 

The  year  before,  he  had  a  few  men 
cutting  out  the  blight,  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  careful.  But  they  did 
not  cut  far  enough  below  visibly  in- 
fected spots — they  did  not  examine  the 
stubs  to  sec  if  they  were  absolutely 
healthy,  and  quite  often  they  let  the 


that  this  spring  many  trees  are  being 
dug  out,  roots  being  followed  several 
feet  underground.  More  careful  cut- 
ting last  year  would  have  saved  the 
trees,  would  have  given  a  crop  this 
year,  would  have  avoided  all  the  labor 
now  necessary  to  dig  them  out,  and 
would  have  saved  the  land  for  pears. 
Now,  where  a  pear  tree  must  be  dug 
out  for  blight,  no  other  pear  tree  will 
be  set,  but  other  fruit  will  be  mixed 
in,  to  grow  at  a  disadvantage  among 
the  bigger  trees.  It  is  a  high  price 
for  Mr.  Reed  to  pay  for  the  careless 
cutting  which  occurred  because  he  was 
unable  to  watch  the  men  all  the  time. 

When  Mr.  Reed  was  informed  that 
a  report  was  out  that  he  was  giving 
up  the  fight,  he  said:  "Not  while  I 
have  my  mind.  I've  never  thought  of 
giving  up,  and  since  last  spring  I  see 
that  there  is  no  fooling  with  it.  Might 
as  well  let  the  sparks  from  a  big  house 
afire  scatter  all  over  the  neighborhood. 
I'm  cutting  out  every  sign  of  it.  and 
then  some.  I'll  have  it  cured  this 
season.  Of  course,  new  infections  will 
necessitate  keeping  up  the  fight  as 
long  as  pear  trees  grow,  but  it  will 
never  again  get  the  start  of  me." 

The  careless  work  of  last  year  made 
a  better  system  of  supervision  neces- 
sary.    A   reliable   and  conscientious 


Blight.  Neglected  in  Large  Limii,  Destroyed  the  Limb 
and  Had  to  be  Cut  from  the  Whole  Side  of  the 
Trunk. 


Half  of  the  Bearing  Surface  Was  Taken  from  This 
Tree  by  Removal  of  Large  Limbs  Killed  by  Blight. 
Only  Heroic  Surgery  Could  Save  the  Tree. 


(Cuts  furnished  by  courtesy  of  State  Horticultural  Commission.) 


saves  the  time  that  would  be  required 
in  wet  weather  to  pick  them  up  as 
soon  as  cut. 

"When  the  fogs  tome,  every  cut  you 
make  will  be  a  breeding  place  for 
germs  that  may  fall  on  it  in  water 
dripping  from  infected  places  above. 
If  you  happen  to  leave  one  germ  alive, 
conditions  will  be  right  for  it  to  mul- 
tiply. 

"I  used  to  let  things  slip  along  and 
cut  out  the  worst  of  the  blight;  but 
this  last  wet  spring  after  a  moist  south 
wind  at  blooming  time,  put  my  Sac- 


sponges  get  dry,  with  which  they  were 
supposed  to  disinfect  their  tools.  But 
oftener  still,  they  would  just  rub  the 
sponge  carelessly  over  a  saw  or  scraper 
and  leave  a  thousandth  of  a  square 
inch  untouched  by  the  disinfectant.  Af- 
ter cutting  through  diseased  bark,  that 
thousandth  of  a  square  inch  might  con- 
tain several  hundred  very  lively  bac- 
teria which  went  to  work  promptly  on 
the  next  tree  cut  with  those  tools. 
The  result  of  the  little  carelessnesses 
showed  up  soon,  but  were  not  noticed 
or  cared  for;   and  they  got  so  busy 


man  with  several  years'  experience  in 
Oregon  pear  blight  was  engaged  pri- 
marily to  do  nothing  but  inspect  the 
work  of  the  others.  This  is  F.  M.  Bro- 
ker, who  has  charge  of  operations  on 
the  Reed  ranch  and  who  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  writer's  visit  had  found  five 
cases  before  9  a.m.  where  blight  had 
been  incompletely  cut  out. 

Now,  while  he  has  only  a  few  men, 
Mr.  Broker  also  inspects  all  trees  for 
blight  on  their  roots.  This  he  does 
by  gouging  through  the  bark  at  vari- 
ous places  near  the  base  of  the  tree 


NO  PIT 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep  Well 

Turbine 
Pumps 


For  bored  or  drilled 
wells  from  10  Inch  la- 
■iclr  diameter  np|  aad 
for  capacities  of  26* 
gallon*  per  minute  op 
to  3000  gallons  per 
minute.  Built  for  pump- 
ing from  any  depth  to 
and  Including  250  feet. 
They  are  absolutely 
mater  balanced  aad  are 
■elf  aligning.  More 
water  can  be  obtained 
from  such  wells  than 
with  nmy  other  type. 
Built  la  belted  or  di- 
rect motor  driven  types. 
If  Interested,  write  for 
Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PUMPS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water 
Balanced  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oilimf 
Direct  Connected  Pumps  make  ideal  pump- 
inn  units.    Built  and  guaranteed  lor  ail 

heads  and  capacities 


Don't  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  but 
write  us  NOW  and  ask.  for  catalog  and 
information  blank.  We  are  experts  and 
our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

50 3  MARKET  STREET 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor  Brand,  aad 
Eagle  Brand  Flowers  of 

SULPHUR 

Packed  In  barrel* 
and  double  sacks  are 
the  fluffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES 
BAN  FRANCISCO 

SULPHUR  CO. 

HB^A  024 

■■•ssW      San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Wels8baum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  In  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM   PIPE  WORKS, 
100  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
\ACUUM1  CUPmRES 

—the  certain  way  to  assure  safety  for 
yourself  and  for  your  car  on  bad  roads. 
These  tires  are  built  extra  strong  and 
extra  tough  for  the  extra  demand  of 
hard  country  use.  Their  stout,  mas- 
sive, suction  cups  dig  down  in  the 
soft  mud,  preventing  many  a  bad 
slide.  And  the  sturdy  thickness  of 
their  tread  is  proof  against  the  cutting 
and  grinding  wear  of  ruts  and  rocks. 

Guaranteed  for  4,500  miles,  and  av- 
eraging nearer  double  that  distance. 

Oilproof  —  through  and  through. 
You  need  never  fear  the  fresh  oiled 
road  if  you  have  VC's. 

At  dependable  dealers  everywhere. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

NewYork  Boston  SanFrancisco 
Chicago     St. Paul  Los  Angeles 
Cleveland  Seattle  Minneapolis 
Detroit       Dallas  Pittsburgh 
Omaha  Atlanta  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

An  Independent  Company  with  an 
Independent  Selling  Policy 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

KA8*  aiuSCTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt&Towne 

Dealers    37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  Blake,  Moffit  <fc  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
PAPER  Blake,  MeFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or* 


with  a  sharp  chisel  whose  cross-sec- 
tion is  rather  pointedly  half-oval.  A 
discolored  cambium  subjects  the  tree 
to  the  root  surgeons,  two  careful  men 
who  work  on  the  roots  only. 

He  also  mixes  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate, four  tablets  per  quart  of  water, 
and  insists  that  all  of  the  disinfectant 
used  shall  be  clean  and  powerful.  It 
is  carried  about  the  orchard  in  bottles 
and  is  applied  wherever  needed  to 
sponges,  one  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  string,  carried  by  each  man.  As 
soon  as  any  cut  is  finished,  both  the 
tools  and  the  wound  are  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  the  disinfectant  sponges, 
never  waiting  until  ready  to  make  the 
next  cut.  This  is  double  precaution, 
but  it  pays  better  than  the  continued 
loss  of  trees. 

Joe  Green,  of  Courtland,  who  has 
made  a  marked  success  of  pear  grow- 
ing and  blight  fighting,  calls  attention 
to  the  danger  of  this  method  in  the 
hands  of  any  but  the  most  careful  men. 
He  buys  the  sublimate  by  the  case, 
uses  twelve  tablets  per  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  practically  immerses  the 
cutting  tools,  using  a  cloth  swab  on 
a  stick  to  wash  the  parts  not  im- 
mersed. That  system  is  pretty  sure 
to  leave  no  saw  teeth  or  nicks  and 
corners  untouched  by  the  disinfectant; 
no  bacteria  may  be  distributed  to  the 
next  tree. 

On  the  Reed  ranch,  the  roots  are 
doctored  first,  so  that  trees  found  in- 
curable may  not  have  had  a  lot  of 
labor  applied  to  the  tops.  Dirt  is  dug 
away  two  or  three  feet  from  the  dis- 
eased side  of  the  tree  and  the  root  cut- 
ters clean  off  the  bark  past  all  blight 
indications  and  often  cut  off  the  whole 
root.  Most  of  it  is  found  near  the 
base  of  the  trunk,  though  many  are 
infected  by  the  germs  spreading  down 
from  succulent  sucker  growth,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  tree;  and  any  root  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  be  bruised  by 
the  plow  is  likely  to  be  infected.  Wher- 
ever a  spot  of  blight  is  found,  on  the 
base  of  the  trunk  or  the  big  roots  and 
limbs,  the  bark  is  cut  away  from 
over  and  round  it  in  all  directions 
until  no  more  reddish  or  brown  or 
black  inner  bark  is  found.  One  fa- 
vorable feature  is  that  the  bacteria 
spread  up  and  down  more  than  cross- 
wise of  the  root  or  tree  which  seldom 
needs  to  be  completely  girdled  to  get 
out  all  blight.  When  the  farthest 
edges  of  infection  are  outlined  a  strip 
of  bark  about  two  inches  wide  is  tak- 
en from  around  the  area  which  of 
course  has  already  been  stripped  of 
bark.  This  gives  leeway  for  getting 
beyond  unseen  infection.  At  this  sea- 
son the  hot  dry  sun  and  air  would 
probably  kill  all  the  germs  anyway, 
but  Mr.  Reed  is  taking  no  chances. 
He  has  the  bared  surface  disinfected, 
being  careful  to  put  the  sublimate  into 
the  edges  of  the  healthy  bark  with 
a  cloth  swab  on  a  stick. 

Then  a  chisel  scraper  is  used.  This 
is  made  by  bending  about  an  inch  of 
the  end  of  a  chisen  to  right  angles 
with  the  rest  of  it  and  sharpening 
all  three  edges  and  the  corners  of  the 
bent  section.  With  it,  the  blight  cut- 
ter scrapes  off  all  discolored  tissue. 
This  sometimes  extends  1/16  or  % 
inch  into  the  wood.  Then  with  the 
corners  of  the  scraper  he  takes  off  a 
shaving  from  the  corner  of  bark  and 
wood,  disinfects  the  tool,  puts  his  ini- 
tial on  the  scraped  area  and  leaves 
it  for  Mr.  Broker  to  inspect. 

Other  men  work  on  the  tops  before 
the  roots  are  finally  inspected,  if  the 
trees  can  be  saved.  ■  With  stepladder, 


pruning  shears,  and  saw,  jacknife  and 
scraper,  blighted  twigs  are  cut  a  foot 
or  two  below  the  last  signs,  and  the 
blighted  bark  on  trunk  and  big  limbs 
is  cut  out  as  on  the  big  roots.  Scraped 
areas  are  disinfected  with  swabs  from 
the  bottle  each  man  carries,  and  when 
each  seperate  piece  of  cutting  is 
finished  the  tools  are  well  disinfected. 
Where  blight  runs  down  a  twig  to  a 
big  limb,  the  twig  is  laid  in  a  separate 
pile  so  the  inspector  may  know  that 
the  disease  has  been  followed  further. 
The  end  of  every  limb  that  has  been 
sawed  off  is  peeled  a  few  inches  back 
from  the  cut  by  means  of  a  recurved 
chisel.  If  any  blight  is  found  there, 
the  stub  has  to  come  off  a  foot  or  two 
more. 

If  the  inspector  finds  a  limb  not  so 
peeled,  it  indicates  carelessness  in  the 
man  whose  initials  are  marked  on  that 
tree;  and  he  gets  a  caution.  If  he  has 
cut  through  any  blight  and  left  it  with- 
out further  following,  he  cannot  work 
there  any  more. 

A  big  limb  was  affected  a  few  inches 
above  the  crotch  and  Mr.  Broker  con- 
demned it  in  Mr.  Reed's  presence. 

"That  crotch  is  worth  $10,"  said  Mr. 
Reed. 

"We'll  try  to  save  it;"  and  the  dis- 
eased limb  was  cut  just  above  the 
crotch.  Mr.  Broker  peeled  back  the 
bark,  found  blight,  and  the  whole 
crotch  had  to  go. 

A  visitor  picked  up  a  shovel  left 
in  a  hole  where  dirt  had  been  dug 
away  from  the  roots  of  a  tree.  He 
jabbed  it  around  the  roots  and  was 
quickly  requested  not  to  do  that  be- 
cause it  might  not  have  been  disinfect- 
ed; and  anyhow  the  fewer  bruises,  the 
less  chance  of  disease  in  the  roots. 

About  two  weeks  after  a  tree  is  doc- 
tored, all  the  wounds  are  inspected. 
If  the  edges  of  the  bark  are  sizzling 
with  fine  foamy  specks,  the  bacteria 
are  active,  and  the  bark  must  be  cut 
away  still  farther  to  get  beyond  the 
last  one. 

Four  to  ten  trees  per  day  per  man 
is  the  limit  in  Mr.  Reed's  orchard, 
though  parts  of  it  are  not  so  serious, 
especially  around  the  roots.  It  has 
cost  Reed  already  this  year  $1500,  but 
as  he  says,  "If  you  grow  pears  you 
must  fight  blight  early  and  late,  but 
especially  early." 

[Anything  new,  developed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  our  subscribers,  will  gladly 
be  given  space  during  the  next  few 
weeks. — Editor.] 


PLANS  AND  PRIZES  FOR 
APPLE  SHOW. 


San  Francisco  business  men  have 
launched  a  movement  to  co-operate  in 
lending  generous  and  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  California  Apple  Show 
which  will  be  held  here  October  1  to  11. 

Not  only  is  industrial  space  being 
taken  up  rapidly,  but  a  number  of  the 
San  Francisco  business  men  and  mer- 
chants have  announced  the  gift  of 
handsome  silver  trophies  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winners  in  the  various  classes. 
To  start  off  this  list,  The  Emporium 
has  arranged  to  give  a  silver  tea  set 
and  tray;  James  D.  Phelan  has  donated 
a  silver  cup;  two  immense  trophies 
have  been  given  jointly  by  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Federal  Trust 
Company.  Other  elaborate  silver  tro- 
phies have  been  given  by  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  George  Haas  &  Sons,  S.  N.  Wood 
&  Co.,  the  Alcazar  Theatre  and  the 
Turner  and  Dalnken  Circuit.  In  all 
between  35  and  40  trophies  will  be 


awarded  at  the  apple  show  in  addition 
to  cash  prizes  totaling  more  than 
$8000. 

Mayor  Rolph  and  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors have  approved  all  of  Mana- 
ger Harry  Perkins'  plans  for  the  ar- 
rangement and  fantastic  lighting  of 
the  three  huge  tents  at  Market  and 
Eighth  streets  and  have  given  per- 
mission to  decorate  Market  street  from 
the  Ferry  building  to  the  show  grounds 
and  to  hold  a  parade  and  apple  shower 
on  the  opening  day. 


ATTENTION 

Homeseekers 
Investors 


INVESTIGATE 

The  opportunities  for  the  home- 
seeker  and  business  man 

— Along  the  Line  of — 

Western 
Pacific 


IN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA 
AND  UTAH 


1,500,000  Acres 

I  of  good  improved  and  unim- 
proved lands,  offering  every 
possibility 

— Awaiting  Settlement — 


Write  for  a  copy 

"Opportunities" 
"Homeseekers" 

Folders  listing  and  explicitly 
describing  possibilities  of  this 
new  country. 


BODE  K.  SMITH 

Assistant  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RY.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


>fSSyOEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO-^gB^ 

g%ATENTsffr 

^£^911  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.*&r 

Circular  containing  101  mechanical 
oaevamenta  mailed  fro*. 
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Deciduous  Fruits. 

A  dispatch  from  Fresno  states  that 
dried  Smyrna  figs  have  advanced  in 
price,  from  4  to  5^4c  a  pound,  six 
carloads  having  left  Fresno  in  the  past 
week  at  that  figure.  This  raise  is 
attributed  to  the  cessation  of  all  Eu- 
ropean shipments  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  About  10%  of  California's 
last  year's  crop  is  all  that  is  now  on 
hand,  according  to  estimates  made  at 
this  time. 

Returns  from  22  of  the  27  carloads 
of  Alberta  peaches  shipped  from  Stan- 
islaus county  beginning  July  18  show 
prices  of  $62.50  to  $78  a  ton,  or  a  net 
return  to  the  growers  of  from  $17.50 
to  $22.50  a  ton.  The  shipments  were 
made  under  the  supervision  of  J.  S. 
Rhodes  and  Guy  C.  Whitmore. 

A  representative  of  the  Griffith  & 
Skelly  fruit-packing  house  in  Chico 
reports  that  most  of  the  fruit  in  that 
section  has  been  contracted  for,  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  that  com- 
pany to  open  their  Chico  plant  un- 
less a  sufficient  amount  can  be  secured 
that  is  not  now  known  of. 

According  to  dispatches  from  Gil- 
roy,  Santa  Clara  county,  packers  there 
will  continue  to  accept  fruit  and  will 
not  cancel  contracts,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently reported  they  would  do,  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Early  ordering  of  nursery  stock  Is 
being  noticed  in  Sutter  county  at  this 
time,  most  of  the  larger  nurseries  al- 
ready having  their  agents  at  work 
there  securing  orders  for  next  year's 
deliveries.  Athough  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  trees  is  said  to  be  good 
at  this  time,  prune  and  cling  peach 
trees  are  mostly  in  demand. 

The  new  cannery  at  Reedley  reach- 
ed a  daily  output  of  32  tons  last  week, 
most  of  the  fruit  being  freestone 
peaches  from  orchards  in  that  vicin- 
ity. 

The  entire  crop  of  pears  around 
Paso  Robles  has  been  sold  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  buyers  at 
satisfactory  prices.  The  pear  acreage 
in  that  section  has  been  materially 
added  to  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
is  expected  that  next  year's  crop  will 
double  that  of  this  year.  A  large  acre- 
age will  be  planted  to  that  fruit  next 
spring. 

In  order  to  have  a  farm  adviser  for 
Kern  county,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  that  county  has  made  arrangements 
for  appointing  the  adviser  horticul- 
tural commissioner  also,  which  will 
enable  them  to  spend  the  required 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  the 
salary  of  an  adviser. 

Fruit  shipments  from  Colfax,  Placer 
county,  have  been  under  way  about 
two  weeks,  and  while  the  fruit  is  late 
on  account  of  the  altitude,  good  prices 
have  prevailed.  A  new  shipping  shed 
has  been  erected  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific company,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, which  greatly  aids  shippers. 

The  peach  season  has  about  finished 
in  the  Lodi  district  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  and  drying  is  in  full  swing. 
The  grape  shipping  season  will  start 
from  this  section  about  August  15, 
Black  Princess  being  the  first  ready 
for  shipment. 

In  his  report  to  the  Supervisors  of 
Fresno  county,  Fred  P.  Roullard,  hor- 
ticultural commissioner,  states  that 
peach  shipments  have  begun  to  reach 
the  markets,  and  that  grape  packing 
will  be  started  at  once.  Navel  oranges 
in  that  county  are  showing  up  well, 


but  Valencias  will  be  over  75%  short 
on  account  of  excessive  dropping.  The 
abnormal  crop  of  grapes  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  normal  one  by  the  sun- 
burn last  month. 

Three  companies  are  operating  in 
the  Ukiah  pear  districts  this  year,  and 
the  harvest  is  in  full  swing  this  week. 
Prices  range  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton 
for  canning  grades. 

Peach  and  prune  growers  were  in 
the  midst  of  harvesting  activity  last 
week,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Martin, 
Santa  Clara  county.  Prunes  there 
are  said  to  be  about  one-third  of  a 
crop  and  peaches  a  rather  large  crop. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
manager  of  Rosenberg  Bros.'  packing 
house  at  Yuba  City,  that  company 
will  pack  about  3,000  tons  of  fruit 
this  season,  composed  of  1,500  tons 
of  prunes,  400  tons  of  peaches,  500 
tons  of  raisins,  300  tons  of  figs,  100 
tons  of  almonds,  and  150  tons  of  other 
less  important  fruit. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  states  that 
the  rumors  which  went  the  rounds 
last  week  concerning  the  closing  of 
the  canneries  in  that  city  on  account 
of  the  war  were  groundless  and  that 
canners  expect  to  continue  with  the 
pack  as  before. 


Imperial  Cotton. 

The  first  picking  of  cotton  in  the 
Imperial  valley  is  averaging  from  one- 
third  to  a  half  bale  per  acre,  and  the 
acreage  is  said  to  be  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  cotton  acreage  carried 
over  from  last  year  is  large,  and  for 
that  reason  the  amounts  of  early  pick- 
ings have  been  larger  than  usual.  La- 
bor for  cotton  picking  is  said  to  be 
scarce. 


Citrus  Notes. 

A  new  lemon  parasite  and  oak  tree 
fungus  were  topics  discussed  by  Prof. 
H.  S.  Fawcett,  of  Riverside,  at  Santa 
Barbara  last  week,  at  which  time 
some  50  growers  watched  experiments 
with  the  parasite,  which  are  said  to 
have  appeared  in  the  groves  in  that 
section  in  large  numbers.  Cutting 
away  the  affected  parts  and  treating 
the  soil  were  advised  as  remedies  for 
the  fungus. 

A  new  general  ordinance  is  to  be 
drafted  in  Tulare  county  by  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Collins,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prevention  and  elimina- 
tion of  insect  pests.  While  there  has 
been  little  dissatisfaction  encountered 
among  the  growers  with  the  present 
ordinance,  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
some  growers  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  ridding  their  groves  of  the 
gray  scale  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
for  the  drafting  of  the  new  ordinance. 


Olive  Growers  Organize. 

An  olive  grower's'  assotiation  has 
been  incorporated  at  Lindsay,  Tulare 
county,  and  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
land  purchased,  upon  which  the  as- 
sociation is  planning  to  build  a  fac- 
tory. The  growers  plan  in  this  way 
to  do  their  own  marketing  and  over- 
come the  wide  variance  in  prices 
which  have  been  noted  in  past  years. 


With  Grape  Men. 

James  Madison,  president  of  the 
California  Grape  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, has  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  says  that  rumors  that  have  been 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar 


test  of  grapes  shipped  by  that  Asso- 
ciation will  be  discontinued  is  not 
true.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  all 
grapes  shipped  will  be  graded  in  this 
way  for  the  ent:re  season  in  order  to 
prevent  unripe  fruit  from  appearing 
on  the  Eastern  markets. 

A  wine-grape  buyer  was  in  Lodi 
last  week  offering  $12  a  ton  for  wine 
grapes.  He  stated  that  he  would  con- 
tract for  2,000  tons  at  that  price.  To- 
kay buyers  are  offering  $25  a  ton  for 
August  deliveries,  $1S  for  deliveries 
between  September  1  and  10,  and  from 
$15  to  $18  a  ton,  according  to  qual- 
ity, the  balance  of  the  season. 

Over  20  cars  of  Malagas  were  leav- 
ing Dinuba  daily  last  week,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  that  place. 

Seedless  Muscatels  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  price  a  half  a  cent  a  pound 
by  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Co.,  during  the  past  week,  on  account 
of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  which 
has  created  a  heavy  demand  for  all 
seedless  varieties  in  this  country. 

Since  the  reduction  of  raisin  prices 
for  August  and  September  deliveries, 
orders  for  all  kinds  of  raisins  have 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
it  is  now  thought  that  20.000  tons  will 
be  shipped  from  the  State  during  the 
next  two  months. 

The  first  car  of  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  left  Modesto  last  Wednesday. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  crop  of  fine 
grapes.  Malaga  shipments  will  soon 
commence. 

F.  B.  McKevitt  tested  some  of  his 
Tokays  at  Vacaville  this  week  and 
found  them  \"ixA'/<  sugar.  "But  that's 
too  sour,"  he  says.  "They  don't  sweet- 
en a  bit  after  they  are  picked." 

Tulare  county  table  grapes  are  a 
fine  crop  of  fine  fruit. 

Stanislaus  county  prides  herself  on 
the  absence  of  phylloxera  which  is 
troubling    her    neighboring  counties. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,   or  want  anything,  use 

these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  Inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


A  GOOD  RANCH — The  Ansel  Litch- 
field ranch,  at  San  Joaquin  river  bridge, 
Is  offered  for  sale  by  his  administra- 
tor; Southern  and  Western  Pacific  pass 
through  the  property;  no  better  farm- 
ing land  In  the  valley,  produces  well 
without  irrigation;  abundant  water  on 
property;  adapted  to  fruit  or  alfalfa; 
337.11  acres;  price  $33,711;  this  prop- 
erty is  worth  much  more  than  the 
price  asked.  C.  B.  Younger,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  well  improv- 
ed land,  40  acres  peaches,  S  acres 
grapes,  17  acres  almonds,  good  house 
and  barns.  Finest  climate  and  best 
drinking  water  In  county,  also  a  5250 
gal.  water  tank.  Located  2  U  miles 
south  of  Burson,  Calaveras  county,  Cal. 
Address  H.  Pennington,  Burson,  Cal., 
Owner. 


320-acre  well-Improved  farm  will  be 
sold  cheap  if  sold  at  once.  640-acre 
stock  and  dairy  ranch,  well  improved 
and  well  watered.  Will  sell  50  head 
of  cows  and  young  stock  with  or  with- 
out the  ranch.  For  particulars  write 
C.  P.  Gould,  Box  27,  Parkfield,  Monterey 
county,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  ranch  one  mile 
from  Durham,  20  acres  in  5-year-old 
almonds,  10  acres  In  5-year-old  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  10  acres  in  3-year-old 
Mission  olives;  balance  In  alfalfa  and 
grounds.  Plenty  of  water  to  Irrigate 
same.  Address  the  owners,  COOLEY 
BROS.,  Durham,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
In  land  and  mortgages;  Investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  In  all  counties.  SOt 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direst 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  hay 
and  stock  ranch;  must  understand  gen- 
eral farming.  Experienced  up-to-date 
man  needed.  References  required.  Ad- 
dress Box  297,  Yreka,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  capable  man  for  ranch 
foreman;  must  understand  general 
ranch  work.  R.  D.  2.  Box  70B,  Modesto, 
CaL 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLLIE  PUP  WANTED — Male;  state 
age,  color  and  price.  J.  J.  YOUNG,  420 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — Dairyman  to  run  large 
dairy  on  shares.  Box  124,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS— 
Proven  varieties  with  cultural  Instruc- 
tions that  will  insure  success.  I  have 
100  tons  per  acre  on  slabs  planted  last 
August.  Correspondence  Invited.  J.  A. 
POWELL.  So.  Dos  Palos. 


Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
5c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees 
limited;  write  for  descriptive  circular. 
Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttfer. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 


FOK  SALE — Gas  Tractor,  4  cylinder, 
7V4  inch  diameter,  8  inch  stroke.  Will 
do  the  work  of  32  horses.  Good  as 
new.  Address  C.  H.  Jensen,  502  E. 
Weber  ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Alfalfa  or  Barley  Hay  of  excellent 
quality,  either  1913  or  1914  crop.  Will 
exchange  for  hogs  or  dairy  cows.  Ad- 
dress William  Rasmussen,  Esparto, 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makes 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO..  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Franqjsco. 


COLLIE  DOGS  of  choicest  breeding. 
Ideal  for  show  bench  or  farm.  Fine 
companions.  Puppies  3  and  7  months 
old.  Also  grown  stock.  Prices  reason- 
able. BROWNDALE  KENNELS,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 


IN  THE  FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  Information,  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S   CASH   STORE.   106  Clay  St.. 

San  Francisco. 


WANTED — A  carload  of  stock  hogs. 
W.  E.  RAWLINGS,  Edenvale,  CaL 


BEES. 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  on  the  farm; 
raise  your  own  honey,  make  consider- 
able profit  besides.  We  can  supply 
gentle  Italian  bees  at  $3.50  for  flve- 
frame  colony,  $5  for  ten  frames,  and 
ship  anywhere  by  express.  Write  for 
our  free  price  list  of  bees.  Instruction 
books,  etc.  SPENCER  APIARIES  CO., 
Box  12,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


800  ACRES  FOR 
RENT 

in  Southern  Santa  Clara  County 


A  No.  1  LAND,  eoltable  for  rnUIn* 
needs,  gardening,  etc. 

Will  rent  an  a  whole  or  In  anbdl- 
rlalone.    CASH  RENT. 


For  further  particulars  see  or  write 
J.  F.  DUNNE  or  W.  J.  OSTRANDER, 
Gllroy,  CaL 
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Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  A.  L. 
Rutherford,  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner, a  county  ordinance  has 
been  passed  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  rooted  vines  of  any  kind,  re- 
sistant or  non-resistant.  The  ordi- 
nance is  being  vigorously  enforced 
with  the  co-operation  of  all  common 
carriers  and  even  the  postoffice. 

Thompson  Seedless  grapes  are  re- 
ported to  be  an  extra  good  crop  in 
the  Yuba  City  and  Gridley  sections 
this  year  and  shipments  are  expected 
to  be  larger  than  for  many  years  past. 


General  Farm  Crops. 

Hop  dealers  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley are  awaiting  the  developments  of 
the  coming  month  before  starting  any 
active  buying,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certain crop  production  and  demand 
of  foreign  countries  now  at  war.  The 
total  crop  in  the  United  States  is  now 
estimated  at  260,000  to  270,000  bales, 
of  which  California  will  probably  pro- 
duce about  100,000  bales. 

Bean  growers  in  the  Mormon  basin, 
near  Arbuckle,  Colusa  county,  report 
that  the  red  spider  is  making  inroads 
on  this  year's  crop  and  that  they  will 
be  damaged  considerably,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blackeye  variety,  which 
is  nearly  ripe.  It  is  said  that  sul- 
phur spraying  earlier  in  the  season 
would  have  prevented  the  present 
trouble. 

It  is  thought  that  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  sugar  since  the  starting 
of  the  European  war  will  result  in 
an  increased  acreage  of  sugar  beets 
next  year.  The  acreage  this  year  is 
considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  tariff. 

A  report  from  Gridley  says  that  the 
Gridley  rice  crop  this  year  will  be 
ready  for  harvesting  fully  a  month 
ahead  of  last  year's  crop  and  will  be 
increased  from  a  few  hundred  acres 
to  nearly  10,000  acres.  Growers  this 
year  will  be  equipped  with  the  proper 
machinery  to  handle  the  crop  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

Grain  is  not  coming  into  Port  Costa 
so  heavily  as  before,  but  the  ware- 
houses are  still  full  and  trainloads 
stand  on  the  tracks.  A  German  steam- 
er finished  loading  last  week  and  an 
English  steamer  was  loaded  this  week. 


RANCID  ALMONDS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  writer  would  be 
very  much  interested  to  have  you  pub- 
lish an  article  on  the  best  method  of 
curing  almonds,  walnuts,  hickory  nuts 
and  pecans  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing rancid. 

It  has  been  stated  that  nuts  will 
keep  for  several  years  if  left  in  the 
shell — that  is  to  say,  if  the  nuts  are 
not  cracked  or  opened  in  any  way. 

The  candy  makers  and  dealers,  as 
well  as  consumers  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  keeping 
nuts  from  becoming  rancid. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  information 
how  to  cure  the  nuts  mentioned  in  the 
very  best  manner,  after  they  have  been 
harvested.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
information  how  to  keep  shelled  nuts, 
if  there  is  any  preparation  known 
whatever,  say  sulfur  treatment  or  any 
other  treatment  that  could  be  applied. 

The  writer  has  noticed  that  most  of 
the  nuts  in  the  market,  in  the  smaller 
stores  at  least,  are  always  rancid, 
although  they  show  no  appearance  of 
having  been  opened  in  any  way. — 
P.  M.  P.,  San  Francisco. 

The  shells  of  almonds  marketed  in 


« ••?  —  ALMOND  HULLING  —  «••? 


Per  Ton 


YOU  STILL  HAVE  TIME  to  reduce  cost  of  hulling  this  season's  almonds. 


To  Make 
Bigger 
Profits 

you  need 

The  Read 
Almond 
Huller 
and 

Separator 


Save 
$20.00  to  $27.00 
per  ton 


Make  money 
almonds  for 
on  contract. 


hulling 
others 


You  must  act  at  once.    Advise  us  in  your  first  letter  how  many  tons  you  will  have.  Definite 
information  as  to  size  necessary  will  be  furnished  immediately. 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  SLIGHTLY  USED  MACHINES  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
ON  HAND  ON  WHICH  WE  CAN  QUOTE  YOU  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company,    Box  123,    Davis,  California 


NEW  TYPE  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


HERE  IS  THE  PUMP 


For  High  Speed  Motor  Service. 

■  ■  ^|  Separate  outboard  Bearing. 
Wm     I  Bearing  in  Suction  Elbow. 

■  ■  %w  Bearing  in  volute  chamber. 

Bearing  Ring  Oiling  run  in  Oilbath.  Drip- 
pocket  around  packing  gland.  Extra  large 
pump  shaft. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  shell  are  treated  with  the  fumes 
of  sulfur  to  make  them  bright,  accord- 
ing to  trade  custom  and  demand. 
Almonds  intended  for  shelling  are  not 
treated  with  sulfur,  since  the  object  of 
doing  so  is  to  brighten  the  shell  only, 
and  almond  meats  in  their  original 
condition  should  keep  indefinitely, 
especially  so  if  placed  in  a  cool  dry 
place. 

Prior  to  our  organization,  individ- 
ual growers  did  their  own  bleaching, 
or  sulfuring,  with  the  result  that 
almonds  were  not  uniform  in  color, 
and  many  were  placed  on  the  market 
in  an  over-sulfured  condition.  Our 
Exchange  has  very  largely  eliminated 
that  by  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity steam  bleaching  plants,  with 
competent  men  in  charge.  We  believe 
it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned, 
however,  if  the  consumer  would  ac- 
cept the  almonds  in  the  shell  in  their 
original  condition. — T.  C.  Tuckkb, 
Manager  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange. 

[The  trouble  with  rancid  almonds  is 
likely  to  be  too  much  sulfur  applied 
at  the  wrong  time.  If  they  are  sul- 
fured  before  the  kernels  are  dry,  the 
fumes  penetrate  and  spoil  them. 
Kernels  should  be  dry  enough  to  break 
without  bending  before  the  sulfur  is 
applied. — Editor.] 


Light  Weight 
CUSHMAN 
Gasoline  Engine 

for  all  purposes. 
The  4-cycle,  4-H.P. 
only  weighs  190  lbs. 
This  is  a  no-trouble 
engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  4  to  25 
H.P. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
Thomas  R.  Browne, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


High  Grade 
Irrigation  Pumps 

The  Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps  are  so 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  they  have  a 
higher  efficiency  than  any  other  pumps  of  this 
type. 

Our  motor  driven  pumps  are  absolutely  noiseless 
and  have  neither  valves,  rods,  nor  gears  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin  describing  these 

pumps  and  also  tables  on  hydraulics. 

Our  Jackson  Catalog  No.  47-C  is  free.    Send  for 

one. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine  Pump 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I. oh  Angeles:  212  V   I. on  Angeles  St. 
Works:  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  tae 
limb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
MADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  TEARS.  Will 
not   CHAFE   THE   TREE   like   the  wire 

brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 
Manufactured  by  the 

PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Riverside,  California. 
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Simplified  Dairy  Records. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess] 

Any  form  of  record  keeping  or  book- 
keeping on  the  average  dairy  farm 
must  be  comparatively  simple  as  the 
average  dairyman  contends  that  he 
does  not  have  time  to  attend  to  such 
matters,  after  working  hard  at  other 
work  all  day. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find 
so  many  dairies  where  no  records 
whatever  are  kept,  although  such  rec- 
ords are  absolutely  essential  if  the 
dairy  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

A  simple  way  of  keeping  the  rec- 
ords of  individual  cows  was  recently 
seen  on  a  large  dairy,  where  most  of 
the  records  are  made  and  kept  behind 
each  cow  in  the  milking  barn. 

The  system  as  seem  is  to  have  a 
pasteboard  card,  about  five  inches 
wide  and  seven  inches  long,  upon 
which  is  printed  the  following  head- 
ings: 

String  No.—  ;    Stall   No.—  ;  Cow 

No. — ;   In,  fresh   191 — ; 

Cut,  dry   191—;  Served 

  191—;  By  bull  No  

Below  this  a  heading  "Weight  of 
Milk,"  the  card  being  divided  below 
this  heading  under  the  headings. 
"Date"  and  "Pounds." 

In  such  a  large  dairy  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  string,  stall  and  cow  num- 
ber on  the  card,  in  order  to  identify 
each  animal,  although  in  a  small 
dairy  this  would  not  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary. In  this  case  each  cow  is  num- 
bered on  her  hip,  so  that  she  may  be 
easily  identified. 

When  a  fresh  cow  comes  into  the 
string,  her  number  is  marked  down 
on  the  card  and  she  is  given  a  string 
number  and  stall  number.  The  date 
of  her  freshening  is  set  down  opposite 
the  heading  "In  Fresh."  When  she  is 
bred,  the  date  is  put  down  opposite 
the  heading  "Served."  The  number 
of  the  bull  which  she  was  bred  to,  is 
put  opposite  the  heading  "By  Bull 
No."  in  order  that  the  owner  may 
know  the  breeding  of  all  calves. 

When  the  cow  is  dried  up,  the  date 
of  doing  so  is  put  opposite  the  head- 
ing, "Out  Dry." 

Once  every  month  the  milk  from 
each  cow  is  weighed  and  on  such  dates 
the  bottom  space  is  filled  out,  show- 
ing the  date  of  weighing  and  the 
weight  of  that  day's  milking. 

These  cards  afford  space  for  the 
marking  down  of  the  monthly  weights 
for  an  entire  year,  and  are  later  filed 
away  and  used  for  future  reference. 

The  advantage  of  this  system,  over 
many  others,  is  that  each  cow's  rec- 
ord is  always  accessable  and  the  work 
of  keeping  them  is  much  simplified. 

Where  the  dairyman  runs  monthly 
tests  for  butterfat,  a  column  should 
be  added  with  the  heading,  "Test," 
and  in  this  column  the  monthly  test 
should  be  marked  down  opposite  the 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkshire*  are  now 
belter  thaa  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
boars  and  can  offer  yon  almoat  any 
breeding  yon  want. 

Yon  may  bny  cheaper  Berkahlrea 
than  ours,  but  yon  will  not  s«"  tet- 
ter onea. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


amount  of  each  month's  weighing.  By 
multiplying  the  fat  test  by  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  milk,  and  then 
multiplying  this  amount  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  month,  a  fairly 
accurate  monthly  fat  production  may 
be  arrived  at. 


RAPID  STEAMING  OF  MILK 
VESSELS. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
With  the  continued  low  price  of  but- 
terfat, dairymen  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  efficiency  without  de- 
creasing quality.  In  doing  this  labor 
is  the  big  item  and  anything  that  is  a 
labor  saver  naturally  meets  with  ap- 
proval. 

A  novel  way  of  cutting  down  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  labor  in  sterilizing 
milk  cans,  pails,  or  other  vessels,  is  in 
use  on  a  large  city  dairy  where  this 
work  accounts  to  considerable  in  a 
month's  time. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  build- 
ing a  shelf  in  tne  washing  room,  14 
feet  long  of  2x4  lumber.  Three  pieces 
are  used  in  making  this  shelf,  two  of 
which  are  set  edgewise,  separated  by 
one  set  broadside  up.  A  space  about 
one  inch  wide  is  left  between  these 
boards,  which  allows  the  water  to 
drain  off  the  shelf,  and  the  tops  of 
them  are  covered  with  narrow  strips 
of  band  iron,  to  keep  the  lumber  from 
becoming  badly  splintered. 

A  steam  pipe  runs  direct  from  the 
boiler,  the  full  length  of  this  shelf, 
half  inch  pipes  running  up  from  this 
feed  pipe  every  12  inches. 

This  enables  the  man  who  does  the 
washing  to  set  12  vessels  at  one  time 
on  the  shelf  and  by  turning  a  valve, 
which  was  placed  between  the  boiler 
and  the  shelf,  the  steam  may  be  turned 
into  all  the  small  pipes  at  one  time, 
and  in  this  way  no  more  time  is  con- 
sumed in  sterilizing  the  12  vessels 
than  would  ordinarily  be  required  for 
one. 

The  same  plan  could  be  worked  out 
on  a  smaller  basis,  for  the  smaller 
dairyman  by  reducing  the  number  of 
jets,  and  the  length  of  the  shelf. 


KEEPING  THE  WOODEN 
FLOOR  SANITARY. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Although  most  dairymen  are  now 
using  cement  floors  in  their  barns, 
there  are  many  instances  where 
wooden  ones  are  still  in  use,  especially 
in  the  older  dairy  sections  of  the 
State  where  the  bu'ldings  were  erected 
many  years  ago. 

The  owners  of  the  Millbrae  dairy,  in 
San  Mateo  county,  believe  that  the 
wooden  floor  is  preferable  to  the  ce- 
ment floor  and  it  is  on  account  of 
their  floors  not  being  so  slippery  as 
concrete  that  they  have  continued  to 
use  them. 

In  keeping  these  floors  from  being 
slippery,  however,  they  take  precau- 
tionary methods,  first  by  having  the 
milkers  thoroughly  clean  the  floor 
twice  a  day,  with  brooms  and  water. 
After  cleaning  in  this  way  the  floor  is 
covered  with  gypsum. 

This  gypsum  answers  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  floor  from  being 
slippery  and  also  of  purifying  the  air 
in  the  barns,  which  aids  in  keeping 
down  the  large  number  of  flies  com- 
monly found  around  the  milking 
barns. 


We  were  informed  that  flooring 
made  of  2x12  inch  lumber  cared  for  in 
this  way,  usually  lasts  12  or  14  years. 

Gypsum  used  on  floors  of  horse  barns 
or  floors  of  other  buildings  where  stock 
is  kept  should  greatly  aid  in  making 
sanitation  possible,  and  in  view  of  its 
cheapness  should  be  more  generally 
used  by  all  farmers. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2>£c  per  word. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans 
pigs  easily  and  safely;  no  trouble; 
no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder.  "The 
Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Pork- 
age."    Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
— Large  and  medium  type.  As  rep- 
resented or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young,  Lodl,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows,  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and 
boars  from  registered  stock.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


POLAND  -  CHINAS — Fifteen  head  11 
months  gilts,  open  or  bred,  of  pro- 
lific kind.  Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodl, 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompsan,  No- 
vato,  Cal. 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
— Boars  and  sows.  Reasonable  prices. 
Enterprise  Farm,  F.  C.  Cuthill,  New- 
ark, Cal. 


POLAND -CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Ei- 
ther sex.  Write  for  pedigree.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal. 


FULLBLOOD  ESSiiX  PIGS — The  only 
herd  in  the  State.  Order  early.  L_ 
W.  Millsap,  Yolo,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State. 
$30  p.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  J15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  Wll- 
llamsport,  Ohio. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Berkshires.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing. Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M  Henry, 
Farmington. 


DUROC-JERSEY   BOARS  —  Weanlings. 
Lindqulst  Bros.,  Turlock.  Cal. 


CHAS.    GOODMAN,    Breeder    of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  O.  L  C.  SWINE.     C.  B 
Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


PURE-BRED    DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS. 
E.  CURTIS,  Napa,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  —  C.  A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ' 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MULES,  broke 
or  unbroke.  Mt.  Diablo  Park.  Phone 
Danville  121,  or  Kearny  3670,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Span  large  young  mules; 
also    few    young   horses;    cheap  for 
cash.    T.  A.  McCune,  Blacks  Station, 
'      Yolo  County. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa, 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Flsk,  Davis,  Cal. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
mllk-ralsed  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO., 
McCloud,  CaL — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holstein  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  i. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
stelns.  Pontlac  bull  calves.  M. 
Holdridge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868. 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rlos.  R.  2,  Modesto. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Reg- 
istered Jerseys.  C.  G.  McFarland, 
Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively. 
Tuberculin  tested.  Llnwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott,  Moorland 
Farm.  Milpltas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. CaL 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Short-Horns.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS— Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  — A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
stein cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Box 
58,  Vlsalia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN CATTLE.  McAllster  &  Son, 
Chlno,  Cal. 


N.    H.   LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford,  CaL— 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM    Pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cattle.    Los  Banos,  CaL 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO..  Williams.  CaL— Reg 
Istered  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal. 


HEREFORDS  —  Gay    Lad     6th  heads 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM  Petaluma.  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshires,  Rambouil- 
lets.  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Paiclnes,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Samta  Rosa.— Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 
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Veterinary 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Cbeelt,  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to  have 
you  answer  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper  the  cure  for  white  scours 
in  calves. — M.  R.,  Hydesville. 

White  scours  in  calves  is  now 
treated  by  applying  treatment  to  the 
cause  viz.,  an  infection  at  the  navel 
(umbilicus) ;  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  iodine,  lysol  and  alcohol 
equal  parts  and  give  internally  a  dose 
of  castor  oil. 


MAY  BE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  which 
freshened  about  six  weeks  ago.  Had 
a  fine  healthy  calf  and  gave  5  gallons 
of,  milk  daily.  About  two  weeks  ago 
she  became  sick.  She  was  in  good 
condition  until  sick  and  then  she 
would  not  eat,  and  gave  no  milk  for 
about  a  week.  I  gave  her  two  doses 
of  Epsom  salts,  one-half  pound  to  each 
dose,  two  days  apart.  She  seemed  bet- 
ter about  the  fourth  day.  Her  milk 
has  returned  some.  She  is  growing 
very  thin.  I  have  good  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, also  dried  hay  and  plenty  of 
artesian  water.  I  notice  today  she 
is  coughing  some.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  cause. — Constant  Reader, 
Angiola. 

I  would  test  this  cow  for  tubercu- 
losis. Give  the  following  powder: 
Chlorate  of  potash,  4  oz. ;  acetanilide,' 
2  oz.;  pulv.  belladonna  leaves,  1  oz.; 
pulv.  licorice  root,  4  oz.  Mix  and 
give  tablespoonful  three  times  daily. 


FOUNDERED  HEIFER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heifer  calf, 
I  7  months  old,  that  has  been  running 
on  alfalfa  pasture.  About  3  weeks 
ago  she  became  very  stiff  in  front 
shoulders;  could  hardly  walk  around; 
would  lie  down  almost  all  the  time; 
I  appetite  was  good  all  the  while  for 
food  and  water.  Other  conditions  were 
normal.  This  heifer  is  almost  if  not 
entirely  well.  At  present  have  a  year- 
ling heifer  down  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. This  heifer  has  been  kept  in 
dry  yard  with  the  milk  cows  and  fed 
i  choice  alfalfa  and  oat  hay.  Would 
like  your  advice  as  to  what  the  trou- 
ble is  and  what  to  do  for  them.  Is 
the  disease  contagious? — E.  E.  P., 
Ceres. 

This  is  a  case  of  founder.    I  would 
advise  a  change  of  diet. 


CATTLE  BLOAT  AND  ITCHING  SKIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that 
has  been  troubled  with  itching  of  the 
skin,  as  described  some  time  ago  in 
your  valuable  paper  by  another  sub- 
scriber, for  which  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  pre- 
scribed Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic, 
1  ounce  daily.     I  have  been  giving 


7  SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

Hopland,  California. 


Questions. 

this  mare  1  pint  and  4  ounces  to  date. 
I  give  a  tablespoonful  morning  and 
evening,  making  two  tablespoonfuls 
daily,  in  a  little  bran  mash.  The  mare 
is  somewhat  better,  but  not  cured,  as 
she  still  itches  and  those  little  pos- 
tules  are  still  coming  through.  Skin 
and  hair  come  off,  and  a  little  fluid 
runs  out  of  same,  but  is  getting  bet- 
ter all  the  time.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  dangerous  to  give  too 
much  or  too  long  of  this  Fowler  solu- 
tion of  arsenic.  Must  I  keep  right  on 
giving  it  as  I  have  been  doing,  or  is 
a  change  necessary? 

A  gentleman  gave  me  a  recipe  for 
bloat  in  cattle.  He  said  it  was  infal- 
lible, so  I  give  it  here,  although  I 
have  never  tried  it: 

Take  a  fat  piece  of  pork;  cut  into 
it  a  few  times  with  a  sharp  knife, 
then  get  some  powdered  saltpeter.  Put 
into  or  onto  fat  pork.  Give  to  bloated 
animal  and  it  will  cure  at  once.  I 
wish  some  one  would  try  it  out,  it 
seems  so  simple.  He  said  he  used  it 
lots  of  times  and  it  cured  every  time. 

Another  receipt  for  bloat  is  to  take 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine;  put 
into  bottle  of  warm  water;  drench  the 
bloated  cow  with  it,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  will  be  all  right. — W.  S., 
Healdsburg. 

We  treat  animals  exactly  as  we  treat 
the  human  being.  Whenever  you  re- 
receive  recipes  similar  to  the  fat  pork 
one,  consider  whether  or  not  you  would 
like  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner if  you  had  a  little  wind  in  the 
stomach.  I  am  afraid  you  would  dis- 
miss the  doctor  very  quickly.  You  will 
find  the  turpentine  very  efficacious  for 
bloat,  only  increase  the  amount  three 
times. 

There  is  no  danger  in  giving  the 
arsenic  if  given  according  to  direc- 
tions. Use  the  following  externally  in 
conjunction:  Olive  oil,  16  oz.;  spirits 
camphor,  2  oz. ;  Pearson's  Creoline,  1 
oz.;  kerosene,  3  oz. ;  oil  cedar,  3  oz. 
Mix  and  apply  to  itchy  spots  once 
daily,  after  washing  with  sheep  dip. 
Whitewash  stall  very  often,  and  scrub 
harness. 


FOXTAIL  INJURIES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  pure- 
bred Poland-China  pigs,  ten  weeks  old. 
The  eyes  of  both  of  them  are  swol- 
len and  sores  around  them.  Four 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  pigs  got  a  fox- 
tail in  one  eye  and  I  pulled  it  out. 
I  cannot  see  any  now,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  both  could  get  fox- 
tails in  both  eyes.  A  remedy  would 
be  much  appreciated. — V.  N.,   ? 

Some  of  the  foxtail  remains.  Re- 
move the  cause  and  bathe  several 
times  daily  with  boric  acid  solution. 


TO  PREVENT  COW  SUCKING 
HERSELF. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  me  a 
plan  of  preventing  cows  from  sucking 
themselves? — G.  P.,  Merced. 

[Fit  a  girth  around  her  body,  close 
to  her  shoulders,  having  a  ring  sus- 
pended under  her  belly.  Take  a  strong 
but  light  stick  and  fasten  a  snap  onto 
each  end.  Snap  one  end  of  this  stick 
into  the  ring  on  the  girth  and  run  the 
stick  through  her  forelegs,  snapping 
the  other  end  into  the  halter  ring.  In 
this  way  she  will  have  freedom  of  head 
to  eat,  etc.,  but  cannot  get  to  the  ud- 
der.— Editor.] 


STATE  FAIR  PREMIUM  LISTS 
READY. 

Word  has  just  been  received  from 
Chas.  W.  Paine,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Sacramento, 
that  particular  interest  is  being  shown 
by  farmers  and  breeders  of  livestock 
in  the  coming  State  Fair, 

The  premium  list  which  is  now  ready 


for  distribution,  shows  that  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  $40,000  will  be  award- 
ed to  breeders  of  livestock,  which  is 
several  thousand  dollars  more  than 
that  of  previous  years. 

Among  the  special  features  to  be  held 
during  the  week  is  the  horse  show 
which  will  include  many  saddle  horse 
events,  and  provide  entertainment  for 
evening  visitors. 


BLACK  HAWK 

STOCK  RANCH 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply 


Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burlingame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DAI  /.IEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 


"Hlllcreat  Lad" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
♦  State  Fair,  1911. 


Short = Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rams,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1912 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 
firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
|BgB       OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM— Two  firsts,  five 
i  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 

fsssssn^sa^sssss«EiS»MB|       INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

— Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,    IDAHO— Eleven    firsts    and  seconds, 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion 
ewe  first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes  of 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS..  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Gal. 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 


MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 

For  Pikes  See  or  Write 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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SILOING  THE  CORN  CROP 


(Continued  From  Page  145.) 


The  capacity  of  a  machine  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  length  the  silage  is 
cut,  the  above  figures  being  based  on 
a  %-inch  cut  which  is  the  one  most 
generally  used.  Smaller  lengths  are 
preferred  by  some,  as  more  of  such 
silage  can  be  stored  in  a  silo,  but 
where  such  practice  is  used  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cutter  is  reduced. 

Although  most  farmers  use  gasoline 
engines  for  power,  an  electric  motor 
may  also  be  used  where  more  conven- 
ient. 

As  above  stated,  the  larger  cutter 
and  engine  have  been  found  more  eco- 
nomical to  use,  yet  the  first  cost  of 
such  equipment  together  with  the  cost 
of  a  corn  binder  oftentimes  makes  a 
total  prohibitive  cost  when  purchased 
individually.  This  is  overcome  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  several  silo  own- 
ers, by  owning  the  machinery  jointly. 
Another  good  feature  of  this  system 
is  that  labor  may  be  exchanged  in  the 
harvesting  and  filling  work. 

Before  the  filling  is  started,  the 
owner  should  make  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  silo  from  the  inside,  to 
see  that  there  are  no  cracks  or  other 
openings  through  which  air  can  enter. 
In  wooden  silos  when  such  openings 
are  found  a  good  way  is  to  fill  them 
with  a  handful  of  soft  clay. 

The  number  of  men  required  at  fill- 
ing time,  depends  largely  upon  the 
amount  put  up  daily  and  upon  the 
distance  the  corn  has  to  be  hauled 
from  the  field. 

Where  the  work  is  to  be  finished 
up  in  a  short  time  and  where  the 
corn  is  cut  with  a  binder,  one  man 
is  needed  on  the  binder,  two  men  in 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  N 


rUl  inc.Motnlag  and 
healing.  un<l  fur  all  Old 

the  w£n^™don^ 
Exterior  Cancen,  Boils 

Human  p,n!o"d 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  ha» 
dual  as 
Liniment. 


Body 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


O  EQUAL 
  A   

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatle  Balaam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  tiaid  In 
doctor'ibills."  OTTO  A.  BETES. 

Price  St. BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

fhe  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience. 

1S01-S-5  So.  Main  St.,  Loa  Ana-elea. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BR1EUKRS   AJiU  IMPORTERS  OF 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
H  New  Moatganaery  Street, 
Naa  Kraaciaca. 


the  field  to  load  the  wagon,  one  man 
for  each  team  hauling,  one  man  to 
feed  the  cutter,  one  man  to  tend  the 
engine  and  relieve  the  man  feeding, 
and  two  men  inside  the  silo. 

Where  the  farmer  owns  his  own 
machinery,  this  force  can  be  material- 
ly decreased  as  in  that  case  the  fill- 
ing may  be  done  a  little  at  a  time. 
A  common  way  is  to  send  a  man  into 
the  field  in  the  morning  and  have  him 
cut  enough  corn  for  that  day  s  fill- 
ing. Later,  the  owner  and  one  other 
man  may  be  added  to  the  force,  the 
practice  being  to  use  one  wagon  for 
hauling  and  after  each  load  is  deliv- 
ered at  the  silo,  all  turning  in  and 
running  it  through  the  cutter.  While 
this  method  is  of  course  much  slower, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
silage  to  thoroughly  settle  and  in  this 
manner  much  more  silage  can  be  stor- 
ed in  the  silo  than  where  rapid  fill- 
ing is  done. 

Most  silo  owners  have  found  that 
the  blower  system  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  elevating  the  silage, 
and  this  also  facilitates  the  distribut- 
ing inside  the  silo,  as  a  distributor 
may  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
blow  pipe  where  it  enters  at  the  top 
of  the  silo  and  allow  the  men  inside 
an  opportunity  of  directing  the  silage 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  most  care  is  of  necessity  en- 
trusted to  the  men  inside  the  silo, 
who  do  the  distributing  and  tramping, 
and  for  that  work  the  owner  should 
choose  good  reliable  and  conscientious 
men.  While  their  work  is  not  hard, 
in  fact  many  only  have  one  man  in- 
side, it  depends  upon  them  how  well 
the  silage  is  made. 

The  common  way  of  doing  this  work 
is  to  direct  the  spout  around  the  out- 
side walls,  until  that  part  of  the  floor 
is  two  to  four  feet  higher  than  the 
center.  All  of  the  time  this  is  being 
done  the  men  should  be  tramping  the 
silage  down  securely  next  to  the  wall 
with  their  feet.  After  building  the 
sides  up  in  this  manner  the  spout  may 
be  turned  into  the  center  until  that  is 
built  up  to  an  equal  height.  The  cen- 
ter need  not  be  tramped  as  it  settles 
of  its  own  accord. 

After  the  filling  has  been  finished, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  cover  the  top 
with  straw  and  thoroughly  wet  it  down 
with  water,  otherwise  there  will  be 
some  loss  occasioned  on  the  top,  where 
air  penetrates. 


PURE-BRED  SALES. 


[The   following  sales  of  pure-bred 
livestock  have  been  reported  since  our 
last  issue  containing  this  department.] 
POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

W.  A.  Young,  Lodi,  sold  to  Miller  & 
Lux,  San  Francisco,  6  boars;  to  A.  B. 
Thomas,  Gilroy,  two  sows  and  a  boar; 
to  W.  G.  Drew,  Turlock,  one  boar;  to 
J.  A.  Clark,  Lodi,  one  boar;  to  A.  Blake, 
St.  Helena,  one  sow;  to  B.  E.  Trover, 
Turlock.  4  sows  and  a  boar;  to  .John 
Montgomery,  Lockeford,  one  bred  sow 
and  one  boar;  to  Fred  Setzer,  I-odi, 
one  bred  sow;  to  J.  F.  Rowe,  Lathrop, 
one  boar;  to  P.  A.  Bryant,  Stockton, 
one  boar:  and  to  Harry  Sigelhoff.  Lodi, 
one  boar. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  sold 
to  George  R.  Gage,  Santa  Rosa,  one 
bred  gilt. 

C.  H.  Thompson,  Novato,  sold  to 
George  M.  Smith.  Hollister,  one  young 
boar;  to  Hawaiian  University  Agricul- 
tural College,  Honolulu,  one  boar;  to 
D.  D.  Mclsaacs,  Tocaloma,  one  boar. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
SALE. 

Wm.  Bond  s  Herds  of  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE  and  PERCHERON  HORSES  to 
be  Auctioned  One  Day  Only 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27. 

ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING  RESERVED. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  good  sound  registered  Percheron 
mares  in  foal  to  Imp.  Inquiet  79239  or  the  pick  of  a  fine  lot  of 
registered  stallions,  many  of  them  State  Fair  winners. 

My  herd  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle  contains  much  of  the 
blood  that  has  made  Shorthorn  history  and  includes  such  animals 
as  Dora  D.  D.  3rd  and  Clover  Leaf  4th.  sired  by  King  Edward, 
Greenwood  Mary  by  Hillerest  Hero,  and  Maid  of  Gloster  by 
Brampton  Victor,  etc. 

Everything  goes — cows,  heifers,  bull  calves  and  suckling 
calves.   An  excellent  chance  to  get  foundation  stock. 


CATALOG  NOW  READY. 


WM.  BOND,  Newark,  Cal. 


Ranch  at  Mowry  Station. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies  we  are  offering 
for  sale  at  a  sacrifice 

5  REGISTERED  SERVICE  BULLS  and  4  REGISTERED 
BULL  CALVES 


Prlcea  on  Application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

Colony  Farm  Dairy 


60  COWi  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER. 


l- 


Talfl  la  the  arerage  of  the  60  cows  that  have  completed  yearly 
official  teata  to  data.  In  our  herd,  and  only  16  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  «Tor  consider  what  It  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  la 

your  herd,  bred  In  lines  that  are  produc- 
ing these  results?  It  will  mean  lacreaaed 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  la 
the  herd.  He  will  produce  the  kind  of 
stock  that  are  In  greatest  demand  at 
high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  aad 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY  are  essential  la 
the  choice  of  a  herd  bull.  These  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  wo 
offer  as  low  as  $160.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your 
Inquiries  will  be  given  prompt  attentioa. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  at  SONS  CORPORATION. 
Holateln-Frleelaa  Cattle.     Woodland.  OaL 


Farmers,  Attention 

WANTED— Location  for  seven  $150,000.00  Condensed  Milk 
Plants  and  twelve  $115,000.00  Milk,  Flour  and  Sugar  Plants.  We 

sell  no  stock  or  bonds,  nor  ask  for  free  site.  Show  us  you  have 
natural  surroundings  to  develop  into  dairy  country  if  milk  prices 
are  such  to  make  it  possible  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Send  full  in- 
formation of  your  advantages,  pictures  of  farms,  publications, 

books,  etc.,  to 

HERMAN  R.  FRANZEN, 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


Read  This  Letter 

AMBROSIA  CREAM  CO.,  Napa,  Cal. 
DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The  silo  that  I  purchased  from  you  this  year  has  proven  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  good 
clear  2x6  Redwood  staves  that  you  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
the  same.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 
being  superior  to  the  resawed  or  home-made  silos,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely air-tight  and  is  manufactured  from  first-class  material 
throughout. 

In  erecting  my  silo  I  did  not  use  either  a  hammer  or  saw 
except  for  the  staging.  I  have  been  feeding  out  of  the  silo  for 
several  months  now,  and  have  yet  to  find  any  spoiled  ensilage. 
No  dairyman  who  expects  to  get  the  full  results  from  his  cows  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  silo,  and  from  my  experience  with  different 
silos,  1  am  convinced  that  your  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  kind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  I.  MIDDLETON. 

BUY  AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  NOW 

Write  for  Silo  Circular  B  for  full  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Ensilage  Cutters  and  Alpha  Gasoline  Engines. 


Dairy  Cows  For  Sale 

90  Head  Mixed  Durham  and  Holstein  Dairy 
Cows,  and  30  Head  of  High  Grade  Heifers 


ADDRESS 


JAS.  CAPLES,  Jr., 

ELK  GROVE,  CAL. 


The  U.  S.  Indian  Service,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  is  seek- 
ing bids  from  sheep  breeders  for  fur- 
nishing 8,000  head  of  grade  ewes  and 
200  head  of  pure-bred  rams,  which 
are  to  be  used  on  the  Jacarilla  reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico. 


J.  D.  Chappell,  an  Eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  De  Laval  Separator 
Co.,  was  a  visitor  to  this  office  during 


Made  from  absolutely  PURE  ALFALFA. 
Srd  and  4th  catting  only. 


BEST    FOR    POULTRY,    SVVUVE,  AND 
CATTLE. 


Write  us  for  prices  In  ton  and  carload 
lots. 


KELSEY  DAIRY  MACHIN- 
ERY &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Write  us  for  Catalog  on  Me- 
chanical Milking  machines. 

Also  ask  us  about  our  special 
discount  for  cash  offer,  which 
we  will  allow  for  a  limited 
time  only. 

We  are  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers of  Dairy  Supplies  and 
Dairy  Machinery. 

818  So.  Los  Angeles  St., 

106  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


the  past  week.  He  reports  that  while 
here  he  made  arrangements  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  directors 
for  a  large  amount  of  space,  which 
will  be  used  for  demonstrating  the 
dairy  machinery  manufactured  by  that 
company. 


Harry  Clark,  of  the  Black  Hawk 
Stock  Ranch,  writes  that  one  of  the 
yearling  Shire  fillies,  which  they  were 
fitting  for  the  fair,  died  during  the 
past  week. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided,  by 
the  directors  of  the  Yolo  County  Dis- 
trict Fair  Association,  that  no  fair 
will  be  held  at  that  place  this  year, 
as  had  been  previously  planned.  It 
is  planned  to  hold  horse  races,  how- 
ever, early  in  September. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bell,  secretary  of  the  Hog 
Raisers'  Association  of  the  Imperial 
Valley,  has  received  a  communication 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stating  that  the  Government 
will  send  a  competent  veterinarian  to 
California,  in  the  near  future,  to  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
California  in  eradicating  hog  cholera, 
and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  aid  in 
the  association's  work  against  cholera. 

Practically  all  of  the  cattle  which 
have  been  fattened  near  Oakdale,  Stan- 
islaus county,  have  now  been  market- 
ed, according  to  reports  from  that 
place.  Probably  the  last  shipment  of 
this  stock  was  five  carloads  of  steers 
shipped  by  Rodden  Bros,  last  week. 


In  a  letter  to  this  office,  V.  A.  Peter- 
son, of  Blacks,  Yolo  county,  states 
that  he  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Clarssen  &  Peterson, 
Holstein  cattle  breeders,  to  engage  in 
the  raising  and  selling  of  alfalfa  seed 
in  a  large  way.  As  Mr.  Peterson  has 
had  much  experience  along  this  line, 
his  new  endeavors  should  prove  prof- 
itable. 


The  Howard  Cattle  Co.  and  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co.  were  both  exhibitors  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  at  the  agricultural 
fair  held  at  Salinas  last  week. 


The  Board  of  Health  of  San  Jose 
has  adopted  resolutions  requiring  all 
dairymen  selling  milk  in  that  city  to 
take  out  licenses  before  being  able  to 
sell  milk.  The  new  law  will  go  into 
effect  September  8  and  will  be  rigidly 
enforced. 


According  to  a  dispatch  from  Win- 
ters, Yolo  county,  steps  are  to  be  tak- 
en by  Robert  Newcomb,  secretary  of 
the  Creamery  Managers'  Association, 
to  build  a  condensed-milk  plant  at 
that  place.  Dairying  in  that  section 
will,  it  is  thought,  increase  consider- 
ably, especially  if  such  a  plant  is 
built. 


After  listening  to  an  interesting 
talk  made  by  H.  A.  Jastro,  president 
of  the  National  Livestock  Association, 
a  temporary  organization  of  the  Mon- 
terey county  stockmen  was  performed 
at  Salinas  last  week,  Henry  Lynch  be- 
ing elected  chairman  and  J.  E.  Breen 
secretary. 

The  report  of  Frank  Griffith,  live- 
stock inspector  of  Kings  county,  for 
July,  shows  that  livestock  is  practical- 
ly free  from  disease.  Some  blackleg 
prevailed,  but  prompt  vaccination 
stopped  the  spread    of    the  disease. 


Feed  is  plenty  and  sanitary  conditions 
prevail  throughout  the  county. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Dalziel,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  just  returned  from  Betteravia, 
Santa  Barbara  county,  where  he  did 
the  veterinary  work  on  the  400  head 
of  horses  owned  by  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company. 

In  the  belief  that  the  present  world- 
wide war  will  greatly  increase  the 
prices  of  mules  and  horses  in  this 
country,  buyers  are  said  to  have  been 
in  Butte  county  during  the  past  week 
in  the  search  of  such  stock.  Sales  of 
mules  at  $250  a  head  are  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  Oroville  last  week. 
Reports  from  Canada  state  that  Eng- 
land has  called  upon  Canada  for  30,000 
head  of  horses,  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. These  will  be  mostly  for  cavalry 
and  artillery  purposes. 


The  Hanford  city  milk  inspestor  re- 
ports in  his  monthly  statement  the 
inspection  of  three  dairies  selling  milk 
in  that  city  and  also  their  tests. 

About  85  cars  of  cattle  were  mar- 
keted at  the  Portland  Union  Stock 
Yards  last  week,  prices  holding  up 
well.     Prime   light  steers    sold  for 


$7.50;  top  cows  for  $6  to  $6.25;  bulls, 
$4  to  $4.75;  top  light  veal  calves  at 
$8.25.  Hog  prices  fluctuated  consid- 
erably as  all  other  markets  have  done 
during  the  past  week,  but  the  market 
was  strong  at  the  close,  with  best 
light  hogs  going  at  $9.  Receipts  of 
sheep  and  lambs  was  only  moderate 
for  the  week,  prime  wethers  bringing 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  prime  ewes  $3.85  to 
$4;  medium  ewes,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  and 
spring  lambs,  $5.50  to  $6. 


Since  the  starting  of  the  Madera 
co-operative  creamery  at  Madera,  a 
number  of  alfalfa  growers  of  Fair- 
mead  Colony  have  purchased  cows  and 
started  in  the  dairy  business. 

Sheep  shearing  started  last  week  in 
Sutter  county,  and  it  is  thought  that 
by  the  end  of  this  week  shearing  will 
be  in  full  blast.  The  sheep  in  that 
section  are  said  to  be  in  the  best  of 
condition  and  the  wool  is  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

A  fire  which  swept  through  Pacheco 
pass,  San  Benito  county,  last  week, 
caught  a  good  many  oeef  cattle,  wnlch 
were  burned  before  owners  had  time 
to  rescue  them. 


pureV 

LFALFA 
MEAL 


~  IARTY  BRoJ 

Lcrafnento,  CaJ^ 


The  Record  of 

The  Hinman  Milker 

la  1»09,  Its  Unit  year,  sold  200 
In  1910,  Its  second  year,  sold  300 
In  1011,  Its  third  year,  sold  005 
In  1012,  Its  fourth  year,  sold  900 
In  1913,  Its  fifth  year,  sold  2400 
IN  MARCH  1914,  SOLD  OVER  1000 


There's  a  reason. 

N»>t  In  use  In  19  counties  of 
California 


WRITE  THE  AGENTS 

C.  F.  DANIELL8  &  SON 

M0DE8T0,  CAL. 
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The  Eight-Hour  Law. 


To  the  Editor:  The  discussion  in 
the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press  o£ 
this  somewhat  absorbing  topic  is  most 
interesting.  At  the  outset,  I  would 
say  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it,  as 
applied  to  the  farm,  and  also  as  ap- 
plied to  anyone  who  wants  to  work 
longer. 

It  seems  to  me  such  an  absolutely 
topsy-turvy  condition  of  things  when, 
after  generations  of  preaching  indus- 
try and  thrift,  the  glorifications  of 
labor,  and  the  declared  inalienable 
right  of  everyone  to  pursue  happiness, 
we  should  pass  laws  contrary  to  all 
this. 

A  boy  at  the  wood  pile,  or  a  girl 
washing  dishes  may  sigh  for  the  day 
when  he  or  she  need  do  nothing.  But 
what  an  illusion!  What  a  fallacy! 
We  soon  get  to  know  that  in  work 
alone  is  happiness. 

Why  is  it  we  are  forced  to  employ 
any  kind  of  foreign  labor  we  can  get? 
Simply  because  the  rising  generation 
is  already  becoming  spoilt.  The  young 
men,  whose  fathers  used  to  take  a 
pride  in  their  work,  are  always  look- 
ing for  a  "soft  job";  or  hanging 
around  for  a  job-  on  the  highway  at 
big  wages.  It  is  idleness  that  breeds 
discortent  and  unhappiness.  The  other 
class  of  American  farm  labor  is  the 
"hobo."  mostly  the  victim  of  his  own 
folly. 

Shorter  hours  would  only  make  bad 
conditions  worse. 

1  am  amazec1  when  I  read  all  the 
literature,  cla-.-i  ,  much  of  it,  glory- 
ing in  labor,  and  it-  rrir:ts,  and  pon- 
der the  precepts  BOU£><  -  oe  instilled 
into  the  youth  by  niej  .  of  Pub'ic 
Schools,  to  fii.ii  any  thiuUing  onle 
ready,  not  only  .j  disprove  ■  <  all 
this,  but  to  seek  to  legit  ia>  against 
it! 

A  correspondent  in  the  Rukai.  Pk.^.-s 
of  August  1  says  an  8-hour  law  would 
give  the  farmer  time  to  assert  his  in- 
dependence and  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  wife  and  family  a  little  each  day. 
A  very  pretty  picture;  but  may  1  paint 
another? 

A  hot  day  in  August;  peaches  and 
prunes  all  ripening  at  once,  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  By  the  noon  mail 
a  reminder  from  the  bank  that  a  note 
was  now  overdue;  a  child  is  sick  up- 
stairs with  heavy  doctors'  bill  to  pay 
soon.  But  the  fruit  must  spoil:  the 
law  won't  allow  the  help  to  work  any 
longer  than  eight  hours. 

Or  another:  a  long  rainy  season  in 
the  winter:  land  too  wet  to  plow  or 
even  to  permit  of  pruning.  The  farm- 
er and  his  sons  loafing  about  the  house, 
only  adding  the  women's  work  by 
tramping  mud  into  the  rooms.  The 
hired  men  have  cleaned  all  the  har- 
ness and  finished  up  every  odd  job. 
The  farmer  feels  he  must  keep  them, 
although  they  are  not  earning  their 
hoard.  In  common  justice,  should  the 
farmer  not  be  "permitted"  to  have 
these  men  make  up  for  lost  time? 

These  illustrations,  which  are  sim- 
ple enough,  merely  show  the  absolute 
folly  of  attempting  to  regulate  farm 
labor  by  that  which  is  no  doubt  right 
in  the  factory  or  store. 

The  question  has  nothing  to  do  to- 
wards adding  to  the  independence  of 
the  farmer,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
The  very  fact  that  the  farmer  works 
long  hours  or  not  at  all,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year  and  weather 
conditions,  largely  constitutes  his  de- 
gree of  "independence." 


And,  I  would  remind  your  Locke- 
ford  correspondent,  the  farmer  is  or- 
ganizing, but  if  some  day  the  pro- 
ducer is  to  deal  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer, such  a  radical  change  could 
only  come  about  very  gradually.  If 
the  farmer  were  today  organized  as  a 
unit,  nothing  but  chaos  could  result 
if  he  declined  the  services  of  the  mid- 
dleman. 

The  farmers  of  California,  and  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  not 
the  ignorant  class  our  friend  would  in- 
timate. By  no  means.  But  undoubt- 
edly they  need  to  have  more  represent- 
atives from  among  themselves  to  sit 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  as  well  as  in 
Congress  itself.  And  to  do  this,  the 
city  voters  need  to  be  educated  as  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  farmers,  instead 
of  permitting  a  class  of  discontented 
people  to  befog  the  issue  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  false  sentimentality  in  de- 
scribing the  farmer's  lot  as  a  hard 
one  and  the  laborer  as  a  slave. 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill. 


HOPES  FOR  SHORT  HOURS 
AND  BETTER  WORK. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  the  many- 
articles  in  your  paper  about  the  pro- 
posed 8-hour  law  and  its  probable  ef- 
fects and  would  like  to  express  some 
ideas  of  mine  about  it. 

I  consider  this  law  an  expression  of 
the  trend  of  public  sentiment  and  not 
an  attack  on  farmers  and  I  believe  it 
will  result  beneficially  to  the  whole 
people,  even  as  the  compensation  law 
is  proving  out  to  be  a  benefit. 

It  is  aimed  at  or  will  hit  farmers  to 
the  extent  they  exceed  eight  hours  in 
their  work,  and  only  that  much.  Ex- 
treme long  hours,  12,  14  and  16,  are  a 
part  of  and  on  a  par  with,  the  practice 
ci  shallow-plowing  so  common  on  the 
big  train  ranches  "  The  shallow  plow- 
ing has  visted  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  "v.r  main  valleys  to  a 
large  extent  and  the  iong  hours  have 
driven  the  valuable  help  into  other 
lines  of  employment,  where  conditions 
were  more  bearable.  There  is  no  other 
line  of  endeavor  so  avoided  by  able 
men  as  hiied  farm  help. 

In  my  experience,  I  find  I  can  do 
more  in  piece  work  in  eight  hours, 
than  in  10  or  12,  and  I  have  tried  it  out 
thoroughly  in  both  light  and  heavy 
work,  as  hop-picking  for  one  and  tie- 
making  for  the  other.  Men  working 
long  hours  work  easy  so  they  can  last. 
Four  hours  of  rustling  will  equal  eight 
of  loafing.  Four  hours  of  active,  live, 
working  will  make  any  man  or  team 
ready  for  a  meal  and  rest,  and  those 
too  slow  for  this  should  be  culled  out. 

On  the  smaller  farms  where  men 
who  own  their  own  places,  do  their  own 
work,  they  usually  average  eight,  hours 
or  less  in  the  field  and  will  work  not 
over  nine  for  anyone.  Ask  the  farm- 
ers around  Turlock. 

If  this  law  would  tend  to  encourage 
the  subdivision  of  large  holdings,  Cali- 
fornia should  welcome  it  for  the 
change  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
State  in  increased  independent  popula- 
tion and  prosperity.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  added  inducement  to  prospective 
Eastern  settlers  to  learn  we  could 
make  a  living  in  eight  hours. 

On  the  large  ranches,  this  law  would 
make  it  necessary  to  have  a  stable 
man  to  feed,  carry  and  harness  and 
unharness  stock,  but  he  could  pay  for 


himself  now  in  increased  efficiency. 

If  present  conditions  are  so  bad  on 
Mr.  Wayback's  ranch  that  his  help  is  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  his  family  is 
it  not,  high  time  for  him  to  change, 
radically,  his  methods  of  hiring  and  of 
treating  hired  help? 

In  mines,  such  work  is  accomplish- 
ed by  adding  shifts,  this  having  been 
proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  way. 
If  good  for  miners,  why  is  it  not  good 
for  farmers? 

If  California  farmers  will  begin  to 
insist  more  on  the  quality  of  work  and 
less  on  quantity  of  time  put  in,  they 
will  be  able  to  get  a  better  grade  of 
help.  They  will  not  get  better  men  un- 
til they  shorten  the  hours  and  treat 
help  as  men  should  be  treated.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  mince  matters,  for 
the  big  ranchers  "are  'n  bad"  with  the 
workers  of  this  State  on  account  of 
former  treatment,  and  a  change  is 
needed.  I  think  a  great  many  of  these 
ranchers  are  realizing  this  and  have 
made  some  improvements  already. 

Robert  M.  McCasdlers. 

Pescadero. 

[Your  argument  is  interesting  and 
calmly  presented  as  an  argument 
should  be.  The  defects  in  it  are  that 
the  assumptions  upon  which  it  is  based 
lack  demonstration.  First  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  claim  that  shorter  hours 
will  make  better  farm  workmen  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  an  8-hour  schedule  prevails.  It 


takes  something  more  than  the  turn 
of  the  clock  to  make  a  man  worth  hav- 
ing: in  fact  very  many  of  the  Cali- 
fornia farm  employers  were  formerly 
farm  workmen  and  they  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  clock  because  they  had 
something  else  in  them  and  not  be- 
cause their  employers  were  good  or 
bad.  Again  you  argue  that  it  is  the 
farmers  duty  to  make  men  good  and 
you  propose  to  try  an  experiment  at 
his  expense.  You  have  no  right  to 
place  that  burden  on  his  business. — 
Editor.] 


CONDUCTORS  OPPOSE  8- 
HOUR  AMENDMENT. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Farmers' 
Protective  League  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors' 
California  legislative  board  shows  that 
the  proposed  8-hour  amendment  is  not 
a  union  labor  proposition: 

"Your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.  re- 
ceived, and  in  reply  to  same  can  say 
we  have  taken  up  the  Universal  Eight 
Hour  Law  for  consideration,  as  well 
as  many  other  measures,  and  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  as  we  believe 
it  will  be  detrimental  not  only  to 
Railway  Men,  but  also  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  all  laboring  men. 

"Thanking   you   for   your  interest 
taken  to  defeat  this  measure,  and  hop- 
ing same  will  be  defeated,  I  am 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"T.  J.  Appi.egate." 


TION 


5a  Ves  Water.  Land  and  Labor 


This  system  is  not  a  theory  or  an  experiment — but 
the  result  ol  a  life-time  of  actual  experience  on  the 
part  of  practical  ranchers.  ■  It  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required 
and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed. 

If  you  are  a  present  or  prospective  irri- 
gator, you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
"K  T"  System.  Write  today  for  the  Eight* 
Edition  of  our  Brown  Book  on  Irrigation, 
which  describes  the  "K  T"  System  In  de- 
tail; also  ask  for  any  specific  information  on 
the  subject  you  may  require. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  CO., 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of 
Irrigating" 
1234  East  28th  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sales  Office  and  Show  Room l 
105  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


EXTERMINATE  MORNING  GLOEY 
Johnson  Grass, 
Noxious  Weeds  and 
Injurious  Insects 
with  NONPAREIL 
and  the  PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P.  whica 
gives  full  particulars  and  prices.  Very  low  rates  in  tank  cars  and  iron 
drums.    Presto  Tank  outfit,    $8.60  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Waste  no  time.    Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  tns 

^nr^to.  an-  not  the  dorma.t  period  1.  the  right  time  to  - 

**"  uneklarge  grower  purchased  during  1913  *2000.00  worth  tf^fnV 
Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about  BUnIphlde  fo  exterminate  Gronnd  Snalrrels.  Gophers.  Prairie 
Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants,  Root  Aphis,  Etc.  These  are  absolutely  effeotlyo 
remedies.    Leaves  a*  Injorlous  after-effects  If  Inhaled  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CEN1R1FUGAL  r^UIVIr-r 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  othsr 

mOur   retail   prices   are   less   than   our  competitors' 

wholesale   prices.   _n*_  «_.. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for  clr- 
clar  and  prices.  _  . 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameata,  Cal. 
ion  Rural  Preaa. 
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Country  Vegetables. 


PLANT  CHILI  PEPPERS  NEXT  YEAR. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Those  who  have  opportunity  to 
watch  the  chili  pepper  crop  this  fall 
will  very  likely  plan  to  raise  some  of 
their  own  next  year,  especially  in 
southern  California  where  peppers  are 
making  money.  The  troubles  in  Mexi- 
co where  large  quantities  are  usually 
grown,  have  so  reduced  the  planting, 
cultivation,  harvest,  and  shipment 
from  that  country  that  they  are  now 
exceptionally  high  priced.  The  dry 
reds  recently  sold  at  19c.  per  pound, 
and  the  few  green  ones  ready  for  the 
vegetable  market  brought  5  to  7c.  in 
the  fields. 

The  principal  use  for  green  ones  is 
for  canning  in  tins  in  which  they  are 
shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico, 
Kansas,  Chicago,  Washington  state, 
and  points  between.  One  company  is 
said  to  be  putting  out  32,000  cans  daily, 
selling  them  at  once  through  wholesale 
agents  to  the  various  states  and  terri- 
tories. 

Allen  Bros,  who  are  raising  forty 
acres  of  the  approximately  750  acres 
in  Orange  county,  estimate  the  canned 
crop  this  year  around  Los  Angeles  will 
be  1000  to  1200  tons,  practically  all  put 
up  by  three  Los  Angeles  canneries. 
This  includes  the  California  and  Mexi- 
can peppers  besides  the  chilis. 

The  yield  has  never  been  less  than 
five  tons  per  acre  and  has  been  as  high 
as  15  tons,  averaging  about  nine  tons 
green  besides  the  ones  left  to  ripen. 
Very  many  growers  contract  their 
crops  to  the  canners  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Allen  Bros,  contracted  theirs  at 
$18  this  year. 

Green  peppers  which  are  not  suitable 
for  the  canneries  or  which  are  missed 
by  the  pickers  during  the  short  time 
they  are  good  for  canning,  are  allowed 
to  ripen  and  are  then  artificially  dried. 
There  is  more  money  in  the  dried  pep- 
pers but  the  returns  are  not  always  so 
prompt.  Accordingly,  perhaps  half  of 
the  ranchers  do  not  sell  them  green  but 
Japanese  gardeners  do.  If  all  are  al- 
lowed to  ripen,  the  dried  crop  is  1500 
to  3000  pounds  per  acre  and  they  sell 
at  7  to  19c.  per  pound,  averaging  about 
10c.  Often  the  crop  is  sold  green  and 
less  than  500  pounds  per  acre  are  dried. 
A  large  part  of  this  500  pounds  is  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  is  green  when 
frost  kills  the  plants  in  November  to 
February.  They  are  dried  on  trays 
and  sold  at  %c.  to  be  ground  up  for 
'chicken  feed. 

When  the  whole  crop  is  dried  they 
are  rung  up  in  a  shed  over  dry  or 
steam  heat  five  to  seven  days.  The 
old  custom  of  drying  them  in  the  sun 
is  not  now  common  because  many  of 
the  ripe  peppers  rot  before  they  dry 
that  way.  Some  of  them  are  ready  to 
pick  November  1,  and  Mr.  Allen  pick- 
ed them  one  season  for  drying  until 
February  15,  which  is  exceptional. 

In  the  sheltered  foothills,  they  pick 
green  ones  all  the  year  around.  In 
the  level  country  about  Los  Angeles, 
green  peppers  are  picked  for  the  can- 
neries from  about  August  15  till  frost. 
Each  pepper  is  suitable  for  picking 
only  a  short  time,  not  over  two  weeks, 
and  is  in  best  condition  just  before  it 
begins  to  turn  red.  None  should  be 
overlooked  early  in  the  season,  for  the 
more  you  pick,  the  more  blossoms  will 
come  and  new  ones  be  set. 

Allen  Bros,  at  one  time  used  hot- 


beds to  get  their  seedling  plants,  but 
that  involved  transplanting.  This  is 
too  much  trouble  for  the  canning  and 
drying  crops  in  which  earliness  is  not 
so  much  of  an  object.  They  now  use 
a  garden  drill  to  put  the  seed  in  finely 
pulverized  ground  in  the  fields  where 
they  will  grow  without  transplanting. 
This  is  usually  done  in  the  first  half 
of  March.  The  rows  are  3%  to  4  ft. 
apart  and  the  seed  are  sown  thick 
enough  so  that  they  will  leave  a  good 
stand  when  thinned  to  20  in.  apart  at 
3  to  6  in.  high.  The  ones  thinned  out 
may  be  transplanted  as  late  as  June  to 
places  where  there  are  not  enough  al- 
ready. But  little  water  is  necessary 
in  transplanting  and  there  is  but  lit- 
tle loss.  Considerable  dirt  may  be 
taken  up  with  the  plant,  as  it  is  usual- 
ly moved  only  a  few  feet  at  most. 

Shovel  cultivators  are  used  after 
each  irrigation  on  the  harder  lumpy 
soils,  but  harrows  are  sufficient  on  the 
sandy  soils.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
peppers  have  a  widespread  root  sys- 
tem near  the  surface,  and  these  roots 
should  not  be  cut.  The  same  thing  is 
to  be  remembered  in  ditching  for  irri- 
gation. Broad  flat  ditches  are  right, 
between  low  ridges  along  the  rows  to 
keep  the  water  away  from  the  plants. 

Allen  Bros,  have  their  own  centri- 
fugal electric  pumping  plant  furnish- 
ing 100  weir  inches.  All  their  land  is 
piped  along  the  head  of  the  rows  in 
each  field.  On  the  peppers  he  was 
irrigating  when  the  writer  visited 
him;  there  was  a  concrete  "standpipe" 
with  a  valve,  connected  with  the  irri- 
gation pipe  for  each  four  rows.  These 
standpipes  were  8  in.  diameter  and 
were  here  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  though  their  greatest  use- 
fulness is  on  ground  which,  not  being 
level,  requires  various  elevations  of 
the  standpipes  above  the  surface  or 
below  it. 

The  hundred  inches  of  water  were 
running  into  four  of  these  standpipes 
at  once,  each  of  which  was  supplying 
four  rows.  The  water  flows,  through 
dams  across  the  ends  of  the  rows,  by 
means  of  2-in.  galvanized  pipes  2  ft. 
long.  Some  of  the  rows  required  more 
water  than  others  or  the  water  flowed 
less  swiftly  through  them,  so  that  two 
and  even  three  pipes  were  used  for 
them.  Ordinarily,  one  is  enough.  With 
such  an  irrigation  system,  the  water 
nearly  regulates  itself  and  may  be  left 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  while  the 
irrigator  attends  to  duties  at  another 
place. 

Irrigation  is  the  most  particular 
need  of  peppers;  they  require  more 
than  other  crops.  Aliens  irrigate  10 
to  15  times  per  season  according  to 
the  soil.  From  July  15  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  set,  the  vines  need 
water  about  every  ten  days. 

Directly  after  an  irrigation  about. 
September  15,  burr  clover  is  sown  for 
fertilizer,  and  a  last  shallow  cultiva- 
tion is  immediately  given.  The  clover 
is,  of  course,  to  keep  up  the  fertility. 
The  Aliens  have  raised  peppers  three 
or  four  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  fields;  but  they  usually  alternate 
with  lima  beans,  which  also  build  up 
fertility. 


Prunes  are  ripening  fast  around 
Santa  Rosa  and  growers  are  busy  in 
their  drying  yards.  The  crop  there 
this  year  is  said  to  be  small. 


Get  All  the  Butter  Fat 


To  operate  at  fall  efficiency  and  deliver  all  the  cream, 

your  separator  must  be  lubricated  with  an  oil  exactly  suited 
to  its  construction.  Many  oils  form  "gum",  thereby  clog- 
ging the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  separator,  and  thus 
causing  irregular  spinning  of  the  bowl,  reduction  of  speed 
and  consequent  loss  of  cream. 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators  by  oil  experts  of  40 
years  experience  who  have  studied  the  detail  construction  of 
the  separator — this  in  order  to  produce  an  oil  exactly  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Your  separator  will  do  better  work,  last 
longer  and  need  fewer  repairs  if  lubricated  with  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil.  No  matter  what  you  pay,  you  can- 
not buy  a  better  oil  for  the  purpose.  Dealers  every- 
where. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


( CALIFORNIA ) 


California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wlckson,  A.  ML 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate,  vege- 
table soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and  arrange- 
ment, planting  season,  propagation;  also  description  and 
methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave 
increased  yields  of  $5. Si — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gave 
$22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  Itself  and  gave 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $260  invested 
in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  in  grinding,"  onr  motto. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings,  2nd  hand  in  name 
only.  Prices  far  below  your  expectation.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe 
fittings  and  valves. 

THE   EXCLUSIVE:  PIPE  HOUSE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 
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Rabbits  and  Poultry. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
by  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Rabbits  are  causing  quite  a  little 
interest,  and  several  inquiries  have 
come  to  rue  for  information  that  can 
be  relied  upon  as  to  the  enormous  pro- 
fits to  be  gotten  from  a  few  hutches  of 
rabbits.  This  is  a  little  difficult  for  me 
or  any  other  person  who  is  not  travel- 
ing around  a  good  deal.  The  reason 
for  this  is  plain  enough  to  understand 
as  each  locality  may  differ  in  its  de- 
mands. The  past  few  months  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  and  have  learn- 
ed one  thing  that  is  pretty  general  in 
all  localities,  and  that  is,  that  rabbits 
have  very  little  if  any  sale  during  the 
summer  months.  They  all  tell  me  the 
same  thing  "rabbits  sell  well  In  winter 
but  are  very  shy  in  summer,"  and  here 
in  Pomona  they  are  so  shy  that  no 
sales  are  made  at  all.  All  the  young 
that  are  hatched  in  summer  must  be 
held  over  and  fed.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  months  sales  are  readily 
made  at  7c.  a  pound.  Of  course  the 
rabbits  can  be  fed  on  very  coarse  feed, 
which  is  in  the  owner's  favor;  but  even 
that  mounts  up  when  it  has  to  be 
bought.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  get- 
ting quite  a  rabbitry;  and  last  winter 
he  got  so  elated  that  he  said  if  he  had 
seventy  does  he  could  make  a  living 
without  working  for  wages,  but  just 
recently  he  sold  every  rabbit  he  had, 
a  great  many  of  them  for  10c.  each.  He 
said  if  he  kept  them  much  longer  he 
would  be  in  the  poor  house. 

Another  man  on  this  street  says  he 
has  not  made  a  sale  in  four  months, 
except  to  chicken  raisers  who  buy 
them  to  cook  for  young  chickens. 

In  the  face  of  beef  and  other  kinds 
of  meat  being  so  high,  this  is  hard  to 
understand,  except  as  an  old  prejudice 
that  has  held  as  long  as  I  remember, 
"that  rabbits  were  only  fit  to  eat  dur- 
ing the  winter."  Whether  the  prejudice 
has  any  real  foundation  in  fact  or  not 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  because  I 
don't  know,  and  see  no  reason  to  dicker 
about  it  and  pretend  to  know. 

I  have  been  told,  that  fried  rabbit 
could  not  be  detected  from  fried  chick- 
en, but  that's  a  fable  for  children,  it 
don't  go  with  those  who  know  better. 
But  rabbit  meat  is  essentially  the  poor 
man's  meat  and  if  some  effort  were 
made  to  popularize  it,  I  don't  see  why 
it  should  not  have  a  big  future. 

Rabbits  are  very  prolific,  and  this 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  require 
but  little  room,  and  the  expense  to 
start  a  rabbitry  is  so  small  as  com- 
pared with  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
tend  to  make  the  production  overrun 
the  demand.  When  this  occurs  the 
producer  always  gets  the  bad  end  of 
the  deal.  But  as  stated  before,  I  am 
not  well  enough  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions all  over  the  state  to  say  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  money  in  rab- 
bits. 

A  lady  in  Oakland  who  writes  for 
the  papers,  claims  there  is,  she  keeps 
them  and  of  course  sells  them,  when  a 
customer  comes  in  and  I  think  if  any 
one  is  making  money  with  rabbits  at 
the  present  time  it  is  the  fanciers  who 
have  good  stock  to  sell  to  breed  up 
with.  Like  everything  else,  the  best 
bred  stock  is  the  best. 

Telling  the  Truth; — If  breeders 
would  tell  the  truth  about  any  busi- 
ness I  believe  it  would  result  in  a 
larger  influx  of  trade  for  them;  we  are 
a  cosmopolitan  people  and  have  such 
a  great  variety  of  likes  and  dislikes 


that  eventually  the  man  or  woman 
with  the  ability  to  get  the  best  results 
out  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  would 
get  that  thing  through  the  law  of  at- 
traction. But  one  hears  such  crude 
statements  made  of  great  things  to  be 
done  by  this  thing  and  that  thing.  If 
he  can  spare  the  money  (and  many 
times  when  he  can't)  he  rushes  right 
off  and  gets  something  that  he  really 
has  no  idea  of  staying  with  and  work- 
ing up,  because  he  wants  to  get  rich 
quick.  The  get-rich-quick  policy  is  a 
lure  and  a  snare,  it  can't  be  done 
honestly  and  the  quicker  our  youth  are 
made  to  understand  that,  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  In  a  small  circular 
received  yesterday  advertising  a  col- 
ony project,  almost  independent  for- 
tunes may  be  made  on  two  lots  50  by 
150  each.  This  is  to  be  gotten  out  of 
cactus,  chickens,  and  rabbits.  But  the 
statement  is  made  that  $2  can  be  made 
from  chickens  for  every  dollar  invest- 
ed; and  that  rabbits  will  net  $5  for 
every  dollar  invested.  Now  the  paper 
reads  so  sure  that  even  the  most  level 
headed  are  likely  to  be  taken  in  and 
done  on  such  a  proposition,  as  if  the 
thing  had  been  tried  out  and  the  writer 
was  the  man  who  had  tried  it.  If  this 
were  true,  everybody  and  his  uncle 
would  be  running  to  get  a  few  lots 
and  some  rabbits. 

I  don't  know  much  about  the  work 
of  keeping  rabbits,  but  I  do  know  that 
if  they  are  neglected  they  will,  like 
every  other  animal,  get  sick  from  dirt 
and  filth.  Everything  needs  care,  and 
when  the  care  is  withheld,  they  suffer. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  either 
in  chickens  or  rabbits,  but  a  living  can 
be  made  with  poultry,  a  good  living, 
but  it  will  require  good  care  and  man- 
agement. The  man  who  understands 
rabbits  and  knows  when  to  breed  for 
the  markets,  is  likely  to  make  more 
money  than  the  man  who  just  breeds 
any  time.  In  the  first  case  the  breeder 
who  times  his  animals  will  not  be  feed- 
ing a  lot  of  unprofitable  youngsters 
during  the  summer,  he  will  probably 
be  saving  the  strength  of  his  breeders 
for  the  season  when  he  knows  he  can 
sell  his  product. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  knowing  the 
right  time  and  using  it.  The  man  or 
woman  does  not  live  who  can  tell 
another  just  what  he  can  do  or  can't 
do;  they  can  only  tell  what  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do.  The  doing  depends  on  the 
man  or  woman. 


To  the  Poultry  Editor:  A  gobbler 
two  years  old  has  always  been  healthy 
until  lately  he  began  to  be  droopy.  I 
gave  him  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
twice  and  each  time  he  would  appear 
better  for  a  day  or  so  then  he  would  be 
droopy  again.  I  feed  wheat  once  in  a 
while  and  he  has  a  40-acre  range  of 
oats  that  has  not  been  cut. — J.  G., 
Ripon. 

[The  gobbler  has  become  surfeited 
with  oats,  and  very  likely  is  suffering 
from  impacted  crop.  The  Epsom  salts 
gave  a  little  relief  by  emptying  the 
bowels  but  it  requires  more.  Give  him 
olive  oil  in  preference  to  Epsom  salts 
and  mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  flax 
seed  boiled  and  made  into  a  tea.  Also 
take  him  off  the  range  and  confine  him 
to  a  yard  where  you  can  feed  soft  feeds 
a  few  days.  If  cared  for  he  will  be 
just  as  good  as  ever;  but  if  you  let 
him  go  much  longer  he  will  get  worse.] 

Small  Birds  fob  Eggs. — This  is  the 
slogan  that  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 


poultry  press  at  present.  Is  it  correct, 
or  will  it  bear  investigating?  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  every  once  in  awhile 
somebody  feels  a  call  to  rush  into  print, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
preachers,  and  they  make  just  about 
as  good  a  job  of  it.     If  undersized 


POULTKY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 

year,  2%c  per  word. 


BABY  CHICKS— Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J.  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  .or  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den,  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


I'ETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  w. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


riEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY 
Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


UIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOP. 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
Ings,  J7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2  per  16; 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord.  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  »j.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave., 
Riverside.  Cal. 


UGGS  FOR  HATCHING  — Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  per 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Tupper,  Ceres. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.) 


CROLEYS  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  Is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 


pullets  and  hens  are  to  get  all  the 
credit,  the  standard  is  no  standard 
and  the  men  who  made  the  standards 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
There  is  no  way  around  it — it  is  either 
one  thing  or  the  other. 

1   don't  say  these  people  who  are 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator 
chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.    Hopland,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept.  25.  San  Francisco. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOTJR 
HENS 

In  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  in 
our  free  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma,  CaL 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything you   need   for  stock  and 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  A  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need— we  have  it. 
Handling  all  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Heads  4 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps 

Illustrated  are  three  of  the  many  different  styles.  Don't  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pump  Specialists. 
Their  advice  and  suggestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO  US  and  state  your  requirements — by  guiding 
you  to  a  right  selection  we  can  probably  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Centrifugal  Pumps. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps;  also  Bean 
Distillate  Engines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SURFACE  PIPE 

A  man  may  be  bright,  brainy,  capable,  but  If  he  hasn't  the  constitution 
to  stand  hard  work,  his  abilities  are  of  little  worth. 

The  same  applies  to  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe.  If  you  don't  get  the  kind 
that  is  built,  not  slapped  together,  you  are  pulling  the  wool  over  no  one's 
eyes  but  your  own. 

Our  material  was  on  the  market  when  half  the  new  concerns  were  still 
In  their  cradles. 

Don't  you  think  that  these  years  of  experience  mean  something  to  you? 
If  you  must  Irrigate,  get  our  prices  and  see  the  class  of  goods  we  turn 

out. 

SURFACE  PIPE  CO.,  201  Howard  St.,  San  FrancUro. 


REDWOOD    TANKS      DRYING  TRAYS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6 
ft.  diameter,  2ft  ft.  deep,  {10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 


R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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crying  small  hens  are  the  best  layers 
are  wilfully  lying,  not  at  all,  but  I  do 
say  that  they  are  creating  a  wrong  im- 
pression. Because  the  hens,  which  are 
in  fact  only  pullets,  are  under  weight 
this  claim  is  made  broadcast.  Now 
nothing  but  pullets  under  a  certain  age 
are  accepted  at  these  egg  laying  con- 
tests. As  soon  as  received  they  are  fed 
for  laying,  and  being  in  a  new  place, 
given  a  change  of  feed  and  the  best  of 
care  they  commence  to  lay,  and  if  their 
owner  has  chosen  right  they  lay 
heavily.  While  they  are  laying  heavily 
they  are  certainly  not  putting  on  any 
weight,  but  rather  losing,  then  they  are 
weighed  and  found  to  be  under  the 
standard  weight.  And  right  away  the 
world  of  poultrydom  is  notified  that 
small  hens  are  the  best  layers.  With 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  make  the 
claim  I  say  it  is  no  sure  thing  to  swear 
by.  Some  small  hens  are  good  layers 
and  some  large  hens  are  mighty  good 
layers  too.  And  I  stand  ready  to  prove 
that  if  the  hen  is  the  right  type  for  a 
layer  it  matters  not  whether  she  is  one 
pound  under  the  standard  weight,  over 
it  or  just  plain  it. 

Looks  like  we  could  find  something 
that  would  help  the  poultry  raiser 
along  better  than  troubling  about  how 
many  pounds  we  can  knock  off  a  hen 
and  then  sell  her  as  a  standard  bred. 
Or  because  she  is  a  no  account  and 
was  not  half  raised,  sell  her  for  extra, 
on  the  word  of  some  one  saying 
"small  hens  are  the  best  layers." 


CALIFORNIA  CROP  REPORT. 


(Continued  From  Page  161) 


believe  the  crop  will  be  much  over 
75%  of  a  normal  one. 

According  to  G.  W.  Ashley,  of  the 
Lodi  Table  Grape  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Tokay  crop  this  year  in  that 
section  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
considerably. 

C.  A.  Bernhard,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club,  writes 
that  grapes  are  looking  well  and  that 
mildew  has  done  little  harm.  Pear 
picking  in  that  section  is  now  on,  but 
the  crop  is  50%  or  more  short  of  nor- 
mal. The  crop  of  wheat  is  not  so 
good  as  had  been  expected.  Farmers 
are  asking  $11  to  $13  for  baled  grain 
hay  f.o.b.  at  Ukiah,  alfalfa  being  about 
$2  lower.  Hops  are  late  in  maturing 
and  will  be  short.  Prunes  there  are 
nearly  a  failure. 

Writing  from  Anderson,  George  A. 
Lamiman,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Shasta  county,  says  that  the  crop 
conditions  are  about  the  same  as  last 
reported.  The  pear  crop  was  about 
all  purchased  by  the  canners'  associa- 
tion and  is  now  being  picked  and  ship- 
ped. A  good  many  of  the  fruits  are 
infested  with  codlin  moth,  making  sec- 
onds. The  peach  crop  is  heavy  in 
most  sections,  and  drying  is  now  un- 
der way.  In  the  Happy  Valley  section 
most  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  green  to 
the  Northern  markets.  The  growers 
co-operated  this  season  and  shipped  in 
car  lots,  making  cheaper  transporta- 
tion. I  understand  the  fruit  sold  for 
good  prices,  as  it  is  of  high  quality 
and  more  was  wanted  in  the  market. 
The  prune  crop  is  estimated  at  20% 
of  normal  and  the  sizes  will  be  large. 
Not  many  cracked  fruits  are  noticed. 
The  fruit  will  ripen  earlier  than  nor- 
mal and  the  quality  will  be  good. 

The  fruit  shipping  season  in  the 
Placerville  section  of  Eldorado  coun- 
ty has   commenced    fully  two  weeks 


earlier  than  usual,  according  to  J.  E. 
Hassler,  who  also  writes  that  pears 
are  70  to  80%  of  a  full  crop,  with 
about  50%  already  shipped;  plums, 
about  80%,  with  probably  30%  yet  un- 
shipped; apples,  80%;  peaches,  100%, 
and  grapes  about  90  per  cent. 

Gravenstein  apples  are  a  full  crop 
in  Sonoma  county,  and  probably  the 
cleanest  and  best  quality  ever  grown 
there,  according  to  O.  E.  Bremner, 
horticultural  commissioner  of  that 
county,  who  writes  that  they  ripened 
at  least  10  days  earlier  than  usual. 
Late  apples  in  that  county  promise 
about  75%  of  a  normal  crop.  Prunes 
there  are  spotted  and  will  scarcely 
exceed  one-third  of  a  crop.  Fair  sizes 
and  early  ripening  with  few  splits  are 
reported.  He  writes  that  the  berry- 
picking  season  will  probably  last  two 
weeks  longer,  from  the  time  of  this 
issue,  both  logan  and  blackberries  be- 
ing as  fine  a  crop  as  has  ever  been 
harvested  there. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers,  Inc., 
states  that  the  berry  crop  there  will 
probably  amount  to  400  tons,  70%  of 
which  has  been  picked.  He  also  states 
that  Gravenstein  apples  are  about  70% 
packed,  and  while  growers  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  marketing  their 
fruit  on  account  of  European  ship- 
ments being  refused,  the  growers  will 
handle  big  crops  and  will  do  fairly 
well  after  all.  Pears  are  an  enormous 
crop,  most  of  them  having  been  sold. 

J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  of  the  Silva-Berg- 
tholdt  company  at  Newcastle,  writes 
that  all  fruit  crops  except  Salway, 
Levi  and  Phillips  Cling  peaches  and 
grapes  are  just  about  harvested,  Levi 
Clings  being  75%  of  a  normal  crop, 
which  will  entail  the  movement  of 
about  3,000  tons  from  Placer  county; 
Salway  peaches,  70%  of  a  crop,  or 
about  150  carloads;  Phillips  Cling,  85% 
of  a  crop,  or  not  to  exceed  400  tons. 
Midsummer  plums  have  been  harvest- 
ed in  that  section,  averaging  about 
55%  of  a  crop.  A  bumper  crop  of 
Bartlett  pears  was  harvested  and  met 
a  good  staple  market  for  the  season. 
Grapes  there  are  a  full  crop,  and  it 
is  probable  that  shipments  will  reach 
250  carloads. 

In  reporting  conditions  from  San 
Bernardino  county,  S.  A.  Pease  says 
that  oranges  are  75%  of  a  normal 
crop,  lemons  85%,  apples  55%,  plums 
100%,  peaches  80%,  grapes  80%  and 
walnuts  80%.  Returns,  he  says,  are 
showing  that  oranges  in  that  county 
last  season  averaged  better  than  80%, 
although  lemons  did  not  yield  more 
than  25%.  Lack  of  spraying  is  said 
to  have  cut  down  the  apple  crop  in 
some  sections,  while  late  spring  snow 
and  frost  were  factors  in  the  higher 
sections. 

Alameda  fruits  are  reported  to  be: 
peaches  70%  of  a  crop,  pears  80%, 
plums  40%,  tomatoes  90%,  and  berries 
100%,  by  Fred  Seulberger,  horticultur- 
al commissioner  of  Alameda  county. 

The  prune  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  almost  harvested  at  this 
time,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  on  the 
trays.  Estimates  of  the  crop  now 
being  made  are  about  35%  of  normal, 
from  10  to  15%  of  these  being  splits, 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  ton- 
nage of  marketable  fruit.  According 
to  reliable  sources,  some  packers  are 
paying  from  $200  to  $500  to  growers 
who  will  release  them  from  contracts 
made  before  the  starting  of  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

The  raisin  crop  of  the  State,  as  esti- 
mated by  two  prominent  growers  of 
Fresno,  may  run  as  high  as  115,000 
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tons,  and  may  fall  as  low  as  85,000 
tons,  depending  upon  how  the  berries 
fill.  So  far  the  season  has  been  favor- 
able. The  holdover  crop  amounts  to 
about  20,000  tons,  and  we  understand 
that  the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  recent- 
ly appropriated  $100,000  to  advertise 
raisins  as  a  food  through  the  East  to 
stimulate  sales. 
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The  Home  Circle 


Most  Important  Help  in  the 
Kitchen. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  a  lecturer  be- 
fore a  University  Farmers'  Short 
Course  gathering  said: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drudgery  a  wo- 
man has  to  contend  with  on  a  farm  is 
a  poor  water  supply.  President  Joseph 
Cook  of  the  Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  says  "the  get- 
ting of  water  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply to  the  point  of  application  requires 
more  manual  labor  than  any  other 
item  of  housekeeping.  The  water  for 
the  kitchen  has  to  be  lifted  from  the 
well,  carried  to  the  kitchen,  hoisted 
into  a  kettle  and  poured  into  a  dish 
pan  and  from  the  dish  pan  out  of 
doors."  This  makes  six  times  the 
water  is  handled,  and  a  bucket  con- 
taining two  gallons  with  the  contain- 
ing vessel  will  weigh  20  pounds. 
When  this  is  handled  six  times  the 
total  lifting  is  120  pounds.  The  cook- 
ing of  three  meals  a  day  on  a  meager 
allowance  of  water  will  necessitate  10 
buckets,  which  will  make  for  cooking 
alone  1200  pounds  of  lifting  a  day. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  water  neces- 
sary for  bathing,  scrubbing  and  the 
weekly  wash  it  will  easily  bring  the 
lift  per  day  up  to  a  ton,  and  the  lift- 
ing of  a  ton  a  day  will  take  the  elas- 
ticity out  of  any  woman's  step,  the 
bloom  out  of  her  cheek  and  the  enjoy- 
ment from  her  soul.  An  isolated  farm 
can  be  supplied  with  a  system  of  water 
works  for  an  outlay  of  about  $250.00: 
pump  $25,  gasoline  engine  $40,  tank 
$20,  bath  tub  $20,  commode  $20,  kitch- 


en sink  $4,  500  feet  of  pipe  $40,  valves 
and  installation  $75.  These  figures  are 
for  first  class  porcelain  fixtures,  cheap- 
er fixtures  can  be  had.  Such  a  system, 
if  intelligently  and  compactly  planned, 
will  not  only  supply  all  of  the  house- 
hold needs,  but  will  supply  practically 
all  the  farm  needs  besides. 


Home  Extension  Work. 


(a) 


Below  is  a  list  of  questions,  one 
lesson  of  ten  which  are  furnished  by 
the  University  to  rural  women's  clubs 
organized  under  its  direction.  They 
are  suggestive  of  improvements  that 
might  be  made. 

Skbies  1 — Lesson  L 
Estimate  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  per  day  for  one  week. 
Estimate  the  number  of  hours 
of  leisure  per  day  for  one  week. 
Divide  both  numbers  by  seven. 

2.  (a)  Count  the  number  of  steps  you 

take  in  the  kitchen  in  some 
one  hour  when  busy, 
(b)  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  sit- 
ting at  any  of  your  work? 

3.  (a)  How  many  steps  from  the  stove 

to  the  wood  pile? 
Do  you  bring  the  wood  In  your- 
self? 

Have  you  any  stairs  to  go  up 
and  down  in  going  in  and  out 
of  your  kitchen  and  to  the 
yard? 

How  is  the  water  supplied? 
What  conveniences  have  you  in 
the  kitchen  that  were  not  in 
use  twenty-five  years  ago? 
Make  a  list  of  those  you  have. 
In  what  line  of  kitchen  work 
would  you  desire  a  labor  sav- 
ing device  to  be  next  invented? 
5.  Make  an  outline  of  vour  kitchen 


(6) 


(c) 


(<i) 
(a) 


(c) 


and  fill  in  data.  Give  length 
and  width  of  room.  Indicate 
doors  and  windows,  points  of 
compass,  position  of  sink,  stove 
cupboard.  Suggest  two  or  more 
improvements  in  your  kitchen. 

North 


West 


East 


South 

Answer  these  questions  on  separate 
sheet  of  paper. 

Indicate  question  number  thus: 
Series  1 — Lesson  L  Question  1  (a), 
1  (6),  and  so  on  through  the  five  ques- 
tions. 

Write  name  in  full.  Write  name  of 
club.  Send  to  Lillian  D.  Clark,  Agri- 
culture Hall,  University,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Pre-Natal  Influences. 


To  the  Editor:  One  of  the  most  vital 
and  helpful  movements  of  the  day  is 
that  which  aims  to  give  the  coming 
little  ones  their  birthright.  Few 
mothers  realize  their  power  to  make 
or  mar  the  new  life  in  the  sacred  time 
before  birth. 

Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  of 
the  Child  Hygiene  of  New  York  City, 
declares  that  40  per  cent  of  the  babies 
that  die  in  the  first  year  of  life,  die 
during  the  first  month — and  nearly  all 
because  of  unfavorable  pre-natal  con- 
ditions. Plain,  nutritious  food,  fresh 
air,  daily  exercise  and  perfect  free- 
dom in  dress  are  essential  at  this  time 
if  the  mother  would  endow  her  child 
with  a  strong,  robust  constitution. 


Her  mental  and  emotional  states 
profoundly  influence  the  forming  mind 
and  soul  of  her  babe  for  good  or  ill.  If 
she  will  cherish  only  beautiful,  kindly, 
happy  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and 
an  earnest,  all-absorbing  desire  or 
prayer  that  her  little  one  may  be  love- 
ly, pure,  and  good,  experience  proves 
that  it  will  almost  certainly  be  so. 
It  is  infinitely  better  to  form  the  new 
life  aright  in  the  beginning  than  to  at- 
tempt to  reform  it  afterward. 


Cooking  Recipes. 

Grapefruit  Salad.' — Grapefruit  and 
white  grapes  are  used.  Cut  the  grape- 
fruit into  small  sections  free  from 
white  pith  and  seeds.  Add  to  it  half 
its  quantity  of  white  grapes  cut  in 
halves  and  seeded.  Dress  with  a  lit- 
tle salt,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Let  stand  in  the  dressing  for  about  an 
hour  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves — 
Subscriber. 


Apple  and  Rice  Compote. — Make  a 
syrup  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  half  a 
cupful  of  water.  Drop  into  this  med- 
ium tart  apples  pared  and  cut  into 
quarters.  Lift  out  when  they  are  ten- 
der but  unbroken,  then  add  to  the  syr- 
up a  little  stick  cinnamon,  or  orange 
peel,  and  cook  until  thick  and  rich. 
Have  a  mold  or  baking  dish  lined  with 
steamed  rice;  into  this  place  the  apples 
and  strained  syrup,  and  cover  with  a 
slightly  browned  meringue. 


Apple  Butter. — Boil  fresh  cider 
down  to  one-third.  To  every  gallon 
add  three  quarts  of  apples,  not  too  sour, 
pared  and  quartered,  one  teaspoonful 
ground  cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  mace,  and  three 
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cupfuls  of  sugar.  Stew  carefully  so 
that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir  often. 
When  very  thick  and  smooth  remove 
from  fire.  When  cold  put  in  stone  jars. 


Boiled  Eggs  Served  in  Cream. — Boil 
6  eggs  for  about  15  minutes.  Shell  and 
cut  off  a  little  of  the  white  so  the  egg 
will  stand  alone.  Boil  1  pint  of  cream 
and  thicken  with  1  tablespoonful  flour. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
butter.  Pour  the  cream  over  the  eggs, 
garnish  with  grated  yolk  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg. 


Mint  jelly. — Use  any  good  cooking 
apples,  preferably  greenings,  for  this 
jelly,  stewing  them  in  the  usual  way, 
and  adding  a  good-sized  package  of 
dried  mint  in  case  you  cannot  find 
fresh  mint  in  the  garden.  When  the 
apples  are  soft,  put  into  the  jelly  bag, 
strain  off  all  the  juice  and  measure  it. 
Make  in  the  usual  way,  adding  to  the 
juice  the  contents  of  another  package 
of  mint  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag, 
and  color  a  delicate  green  with  the 
harmless  vegetable  coloring  that  may 
be  purchased  at  the  grocer's. 


Cider  Apple  Sauce. — There  are  two 
ways  of  making  this.  One  is  to  boil 
the  cider  down  to  a  third,  and  then 
cooking  in  it  pared  and  quartered 
sweet  apples.  This  is  to  simmer  for 
several  hours,  being  almost  constantly 
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stirred,  and  when  thoroughly  soft  and 
of  a  rich  brown  color,  it  may  be 
canned  or  simply  cooled  and  packed 
in  jars.  It  differs  from  apple  butter 
in  that  it  is  made  from  sweet  apples, 
and  that  no  sugar  or  spices  are  used. 
The  other  process  calls  for  dried  sweet 
apples.  Boiling  the  cider  down  to  half 
will  be  rich  enough  for  this,  as  the 
dried  apples  are  much  richer  than 
fresh  ones,  an  dbesides  the  mixture 
will  need  longer  cooking,  which  also 
adds  to  the  richness.  Stir  very  often, 
to  prevent  burning,  and  when  done 
simply  put  in  jars. 


Our  Young  Folks 


Who  Ate  Humble  Pie? 

It  was  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  shady 
sitting-room ;  and  Kathy  glanced  about 
her  with  a  little  sigh  of  content,  as, 
with  "Westward  Ho!"  in  her  hand,  she 
sank  into  the  inviting  depths  of  the 
great  willow  rocker,  thinking  of  the 
long  morning  before  her  "with  nothing 
to  do  but  read  and  have  a  good  time." 
At  first  she  wished  that  her  brother 
Jack  and  his  friend,  Theo  Lane,  would 
move  farther  up  the  piazza,  for  their 
chatter  just  outside  the  closed  blind 
distracted  her  attention.  But  pres- 
ently she  lost  all  consciousness  of  her 
surroundings  in  the  engrossing  ac- 
count of  Amyas'  chase  of  the  Spanish 
galleon;  and,  as  the  end  came,  and 
Amyas  hurled  his  sword  into  the  sea, 
she  came  to  herself  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  to  hear  these  words: 

"Suppose  we  go  this  morning.  It's 
such  a  fine  day,  and  we  can  get  off  in 
two  hours.  It's  only  ten  now.  We'll 
row  up  to  Shafton  and  eat  our  lunch 
there,  then  fish  awhile,  and,  when  it 
gets  cooler,  go  on  up  to  Nestley  and 
camp  out,  getting  back  home  tomor- 
row afternoon.  What  do  you  say  to  it? 
Will  you  go?" 

It  was  Theo  who  spoke;  and  it  was 
Jack  who  answered  hesitatingly: 
"Why,  I — don't  know.  If  mother  was 
at  home" — 

"Wouldn't  she  want  you  to  go  with- 
out telling  her?" 

"Oh,  yes!  That's  all  right.  I  told 
her  we  might  go  any  day,  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  fine  for  us.  But 
there's  the  lunch,  you  see,  and — other 
things;  and  our  girl's  gone  home  to 
spend  the  day." 

"But  Kathy's  home,  isn't  she?" 

"Y-e-s,  Kathy's  home.  Well,  all 
right,"  rather  hurriedly,  as  though  to 
ward  off  the  next  question.  "I'll  go. 
I  guess  I'll  manage  somehow.  Let's 
go  out  to  the  barn  and  see  if  the  tent's 
all  right.  Then  you  can  go  and  get 
your  traps,  and  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
boat-house."  And  off  they  went,  leav- 
ing Kathy  with  burning  cheeks;  for 
what  if  Theo  had  pressed  his  ques- 
tion? 

She  knew  why  Jack  hesitated,  and 
of  what  Jack  was  thinking  when  Theo 
suggested  her  getting  the  lunch  and 
attending  to  "the  things."  It  was  a 
sore  subject — this  of  asking  favors  of 
Kathy.  It  was  a  week  now  since  one 
had  been  asked  of  her,  and  Kathy 
had  found  the  "severe  letting  alone" 
not  altogether  as  pleasant  as  she  had 
anticipated.  She  had  told  Jack  on 
that  occasion — and  in  real  earnest, 
too,  or  sweet-tempered  Jack  would  not 
have  resented  it,  she  knew — that  she 
wished  that  he  would  let  her  alone, 
with  some  looks  and  a  manner  added 
which  more  than  took  the  place  of 


what  else  she  did  not  say.  She  could 
hear  Jack's  hurt,  angry  voice  now — the 
voice  which  was  so  seldom  heard  in 
any  but  laughing,  merry  tones — as  he 
said: 

"You  won't  be  troubled  to  do  any- 
thing for  me  in  a  hurry.  I'll  go  with- 
out if  there  is  no  one  else  to  ask,  if  I 
can't  do  them  myself — and  there  are 
some  things^  worse  luck,  that  I  can't 
do  myself — before  I  will  come  to  you 
again.  For  it  isn't  the  first  time,  by 
a  very  good  many,  that  you've  thrown 
favors  to  me  like  a  bone  to  a  dog!" 
And  then  he  had  gone  off  with  a  red 
face,  and  after  that  mother  or  Nora 
was  applied  to. 

But  now  mother  and  Nora  were  both 
gone. 

"He'll  have  to  ask  me,"  thought 
Kathy,  triumphantly,  to  herself;  "for 
getting  lunch  is  one  thing  that  he 
can't  do.  He'll  have  to  eat  humble  pie, 
after  all!"  And  then  she  tried  to 
settle  down  to  her  book  again,  while 
waiting  for  Jack  to  appear  and  per- 
form that  gastronomic  feat. 

But  somehow  the  book  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  interest,  though  at  so  ex- 
citing a  point,  and  her  thoughts  would 
wander  off  to  Jack.  And  then,  by  and 
by,  Kathy's  better  nature  began  to 
wake  up  and  assert  itself.  "Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  that,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  and  sorry  for  the  ungracious 
way  in  which  you  have  met  his  re- 
quests, you  are  fairly  gloating  over  his 
helplessness?  Suppose  you  were 
obliged  to  depend  on  some  one  to  sew 
on  your  buttons,  to  get  your  lunch,  to 
darn  your  stockings,  how  would  you 
like  to  be  met  with  a  scowl  and  a  tart 
word,  and  how  does  Jack  meet  a  re- 
quest of  yours?" 

Down  to  the  floor  dropped  "West- 
ward Ho!"  and  out  of  the  room  ran 
Kathy;  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
in  the  larder  taking  account  of  stock. 

Almost  a  whole  chicken,  to  begin 
with.  To  be  sure,  it  was  to  have  been 
for  their  dinner;  but  she  would  cook 
herself  some  eggs,  and  Jack  should 
have  it  all.  Plenty  of  sweet,  fresh 
bread  and  butter,  some  hard-boiled 
eggs;  for  there  were  four  meals  to  be 
provided,  and  boys  were  so  hungry! 
A  basket  of  fresh  strawberries,  which 
Jack  had  picked  an  hour  ago;  but  not 
a  mite  of  cake — peeping  into  the  cake 
box.   How  careless  of  Nora! 

"Jack's  ever  so  fond  of  those  nice 
cookies  you  know  so  well  how  to 
make,"  something  seemed  to  whisper. 
"Never  mind  if  it  is  hot  out  here: 
make  them!" 

Kathy  was  bustling  about  gathering 
her  materials  when  she  heard  Jack 
come  in  and  go  up  to  his  room.  "I'm 
glad  he  didn't  come  in,"  she  thought, 
adding:  "Poor  Jack!  I've  been  just 
horrid  to  him!  I  believe,"  rolling  out 
her  dough  vigorously,  "that  I'll  tell 
him  so.  I  never  guessed,  till  I  tried 
it,  how  perfectly  horrid  it  is  not  to 
have  people  ask  you  to  do  things." 

A  great  basket  stood  upon  the  table, 
surrounded  by  chicken,  bread  and  but- 
ter, cheese,  eggs,  etc.;  and  Kathy  was 
just  taking  a  pan  of  beautifully 
browned  cookies  from  the  oven,  when 
Jack  opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  kitchen  with  a  perplexed  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  which  Kathy,  glanc- 
ing around,  had  barely  time  to  catch 
before  it  was  exchanged  for  one  of 
utter  astonishment,  as  her  brother 
cried: 

"Why,  Kathy,  what  are  you  doing?" 
The  color  in  Kathy's  cheeks  was  not 


John  McDermott  6  Sons 

Wholesale  Linen  Dealers, 

111-13-15  Winston  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

have  established  a  mail  order  depart- 
ment,  and  will  sell  by  mail  at  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 

THIS  SPECIAL  PACKAGE 

$30  Value  $20 

LOOK   AT   THIS  LIST 

Usual  Value. 


1  Pair  Blankets    «0.00 

1  Comfort    3.0© 

1  Bed  Spread    2.50 

1  Doi.  Towels    1-80 

y2  Do*.  Batb  Towels    1.80 

2  Yds.  Table  Cloth   S.00 

1  Do>.  Napkins    S.0O 

1  Doi.  Twill  Dish  Towels   1.60 

1  Rag  Rug,  27x54   1.5© 

2  18x54  Dresser  Scraf    1.00 

«  Sheets    4.50 

6  Pillow  Cases    1.20 

TOTAL   RETAIL  VALUE    $80.00 


We  pay  all  freight  or  express  charges. 
We  guarantee  every  article  to  be  as 
represented  and  usually  sold  at  above 
prices.  You  SAVE  one-third.  If  you 
don't  want  whole  list,  select  what  you 
wish,  and  deduct  25%.  Express  charges 
paid  on  all  orders  of  $5  or  over.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  this  is  the  best  bar- 
gain you  ever  bought,  return  the  goods 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Ref- 
erence: German  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Brad- 
street's. 


COFFEE 

A  PURE  COFFEE  OF  RICH  FLAVOR  AND  STREN6TO 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

delivered  postpaid  to  any  address  within 
110  miles  of  San  Francisco,  or  91.10 
delivered  within  600  miles. 

The  Anglo -Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street        San  Francisco 


all  from  contact  with  the  fire;  and 
there  was  a  queer  little  shake  in  her 
voice  as  she  replied,  turning  the 
cookies  out  upon  a  dish: 

"Why,  I  thought  that  somebody 
might  be  going  off,  and  would  want  a 
lunch." 

"Do  you  mean  you  are  doing  this 
for  me?"  exclaimed  Jack,  quite  for- 
getting to  wonder  how  she  knew,  the 
fact  that  she  was  doing  it  unasked 
being  so  much  more  wonderful.  "Are 
you  getting  this  out-of-sight  lunch  and 
making  these  jolly  cookies  on  purpose 
for  me?" 

That  was  too  much  for  Kathy.  That 
Jack  should  be  so  overwhelmed  that 
she  was  doing  him  a  kindness  forced 
the  unflattering  truth  of  her  selfish- 
ness upon  her  with  a  keen  pain.  Down 
went  the  pan,  and  down  went  Kathy's 
face  in  her  hands. 

"Why,  Kathy,  old  girl,  what  is  it?" 
And  the  next  moment  Jack's  arms  were 
about  her;  and,  with  her  face  buried 
close  on  his  shoulder,  Kathy  managed 
to  sob  out  her  confession,  ending: 
"I  don't  wonder  you  hate  me,  Jack; 
but  I'll  never  be  mean  again." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Jack,  with  his 
hand  under  her  chin,  making  dabs  at 
her  wet  cheeks  with  his  not  immacu- 
late handkerchief.  "Nonsense!  Who 
said  I  hated  you?  Why,  I  expect  I  am 
no  end  of  bother!  Come,  cheer  up  and 
turn  off  the  waterworks,  and  we'll  'live 
happy  ever  after.'  My,  you're  a  regu- 
lar trump  to  get  me  up  such  a  spread!" 
And,  with  something  very  like  a 
blush,  he  gave  the  wet  cheek  a  hasty 
peck,  and  turned  to  contemplate  the 
"out-of-sight  lunch." 

"He's  the  dearest  boy  in  the  world," 
said  Kathy,  as,  after  watching  Jack  off 
for  the  river,  she  returned  to  the  sit- 
ting-room: "he's  the  dearest  boy  in 
the  world,  and — I  am  so  happy!  I 
wonder  if  humble-pie  always  leaves 
such  a  pleasant  taste  in  one's  mouth?" 
— Annie  L.  Hannah,  in  Zion's  Herald. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  12,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Some  excitement  still  prevails  in 
Eastern  and  Northern  markets,  with 
easier  prices.  Japanese  buyers  have 
been  active  in  the  North.  The  local 
market  is  getting  back  into  normal 
condition,  with  fairly  active  business 
for  jobbing  account,  and  spot  prices 
are  quoted  a  little  higher. 
California  Club,  ctl. . .  .$1.57%@1.60 

Forty-fold    1.57  %@  1.60 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem  ...  1.62y2@1.65 

Northern  Red    1.57%  @  1.60 

BARLEY. 

Shipments  out  of  the  country  are 
still  tied  up,  but  the  outlook  appears 
a  little  better,  and  local  buyers  show 
more  interest.  Spot  feed  is  fluctuat- 
ing somewhat,  but  at  the  moment  is 
higher,  and  some  business  has  been 
done  in  brewing. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. $1.00  @1.05 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl... $0.95  @1.00 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Offerings  of  new  oats  are  ample  for 
current  needs,  and  a  little  more  busi- 
ness has  been  done.  Red  feed  is  slight- 
ly higher,  though  there  is  no  very 
urgent  demand  here. 

Red  Feed   $1.10  @1.15 

Seed    1.17%@1.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.22%@1.27% 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

The  Egyptian  varieties  are  nominal, 
as  local  offerings  are  entirely  cleaned 
up,  and  there  is  little  demand  locally. 
Eastern  shows  quite  a  sharp  advance, 
spot  offerings  being  light.  No  Cali- 
fornia corn  is  offered,  and  foreign 
stocks  are  of  poor  quality  and  hardly 
quotable. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  @1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Milo  Maize    Nominal 

RYE. 

Some  California  grain  is  offering, 
and  prices  have  been  marked  down 
a  little. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  rather  unset- 
tled at  present,  owing  to  the  close 
clean-up  of  spot  stocks,  the  rather 
large  crop  in  prospect,  and  varying 
opinions  on  the  effects  of  the  war. 
Prices  have  shown  considerable  fluc- 
tuation in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the 
local  figures  are  not  always  in  line 
with  those  prevailing  in  the  country. 
California  bayos  have  dropped,  with 
sufficient  foreign  stock  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs.  Cranberry  beans 
also  have  been  marked  down  rather 
sharply,  horse  beans  and  small  whites 
are  down  a  little,  and  local  dealers 
are  quoting  much  lower  prices  for 
spot  limas.  While  supplies  generally 
are  scarce  and  some  time  will  elapse 
before  new  stock  reaches  the  market, 
buying  from  the  old  crop  in  most 
lines  is  about  over,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  large  output  may  have  a  slight- 
ly depressing  influence.  As  for  limas, 
however,  the  curtailed  imports  of  com- 
peting goods  should  tend  to  stiffen  the 
market.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "Leading  operators 
say  that  the  demand  for  dried  lima 
beans  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Prices  are  advancing  propor- 
tionately. One  handler  states  that  it 
looks  as  though  no  beans  will  be  im- 
ported this  fall,  and  that  California 
would  not  only  have  to  take  care  of 
domestic  requirements,  but  would  have 
to  supply  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
and  a  portion  of  South  America,  which 
have  heretofore  relied  upon  Europe 
for  supplies.  Telegrams  from  the 
Coast  report  the  market  on  limas  as 
strong  and  steadily  advancing  with 
the  inside  quotations  $6  per  100  lbs. 
for  August,  $5.50  for  September,  and 
$5.25  to  $5.30  for  October,  f.o.b.  com- 
mon shipping  point.     Some  brokers 


are  advising  their  clients  to  buy  limas 
at  the  best  price  they  can  get,  assert- 
ing that  prices  will  unquestionably  go 
higher.  Growers  who  have  not  yet 
contracted  their  output  are  holding 
for  exorbitant  prices,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  crop  conditions  and 
prospects  were  never  better." 
(On  wharf.) 


Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $5.00  @5.50 

Mexican    3.00  @3.50 

Blackeyes    6.00  @7.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  @4.50 

Horse  Beans    1.50  @1.90 

Small  Whites   4.50  @4.75 

Large  Whites    3.75  @3.90 

Limas    6.50  @6.75 

Pea    4.25  @4.50 

Pink    4.20  @4.3# 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red   6.50  @6.75 


SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  entirely  nominal  at  pres- 
ent, as  the  new  crop  is  not  yet  offered 
here,  and  there  is  practically  no  de- 
mand for  old  seed.  Canary  and  hemp 
have  been  marked  up  a  little. 


Alfalfa    Nominal 

'Town  Mustard,  per  lb....  3%c 

Canarv    8    @  8%c 

Hemp    2%@  3V4c 

atlllet    2%@  2<fcc 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

fellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 


So  far  no  advance  is  quoted  in  local 
grades,  but  the  advance  in  the  East 
has  been  quite  general,  causing  a  lit- 
tle more  active  movement. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  @5.40 

Superfine    S.90  @4.20 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  continue  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  before,  which  is  not  large  for 
this  time  of  year.  The  quality,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  most  part  only  poor 
to  fair,  and  choice  offerings  find  a 
fairly  ready  market.  The  demand, 
however,  is  small,  and  ordinary  stock 
is  very  hard  to  sell.  Shipments  on 
consignment  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  arrivals,  and  this  tends  to 
keep  the  market  down.  There  is  very 
little  buying  for  dealers'  account  in 
the  country;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  disposition  to  let  the  grower 
carry  the  stock,  which  is  attributed  to 
financial  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  belief  that  prices  will  be  no 
higher  in  the  immediate  future.  Con- 
sumers as  well  as  dealers  are  holding 
off. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  9.50@10.00 

do    No.  2    7.00®  9.00 

Barley    6.00(g)  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00@  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00@  9.50 

Stock  Hay    4.50@  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40@  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

No  further  change  has  been  made 
in  prices,  all  lines  being  steady  as  now 
quoted.  The  demand  is  only  moderate 
and  business  is  mostly  of  a  small  job- 
bing nature. 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $16.00@17.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.50@26.50 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Barley    21.60@22.00 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  in  several  lines  are  falling 
off  a  little,  causing  some  advance  in 
prices.  Several  late  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  in  larger  supply  than  be- 
fore. The  general  demand  locally,  al- 
though a  little  better  than  last  month, 
is  by  no  means  large  for  this  time  of 
year.  Ordinary  offerings  of  green  pep- 
pers are  slightly  lower,  though  choice 
lots  are  held  up  to  the  former  figures. 
The  demand  for  green  peas  is  lim- 
ited, and  with  no  very  attractive  offer- 
ings there  is  a  drop  in  the  inside 
price.  Tomatoes  have  stiffened  up  a 
little,  with  somewhat  lighter  offerings, 
and  choice  lots  bring  a  premium.  The 
best  offerings  of  cucumbers  are  also 


higher,  while  string  beans  are  lower. 
Arrivals  of  green  corn  have  been  very 
heavy  this  week,  causing  a  sharp  cut 
in  prices,  and  eggplant,  cream  squash 


and  okra  are  all  lower. 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   25@  40c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35  @  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   2@  4c 

Tomatoes:   Delta,  lugs...  35@  50c 

Beans:  Wax    1@  2c 

String    1@  2c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    15@  35c 

Eggplant,  lugs    35@  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack    50c@  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  box   25@  35c 

Cream  Squash,  box   40c 

Okra,  box    25@  50c 


POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

The  shipping  demand  lately  has 
fallen  off  greatly,  and  with  a  large 
crop  and  a  rather  light  local  demand 
prices  have  been  again  marked  down 
on  Delta  potatoes.  Onions  are  easy 
as  last  quoted,  while  sweet  potatoes 
have  taken  quite  a  drop,  with  rapidly 


increasing  supplies. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks    75c@$1.00 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1@  l%c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   1%@  2c 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack  80®  90c 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb   5@  8c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  have  advanced  a  trifle, 
other  lines  standing  as  last  quoted. 
The  demand  is  rather  light,  and  while 
Eastern  stock  is  in  hardly  as  large 
supply  as  before,  shipments  from  near- 
by points  are  fairly  heavy. 


Large  Broilers    19    @20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...  19    @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19    ©20  e 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  C 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..  20    @21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50@  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 


The  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange 
has  passed  a  resolution  that  10%  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  margin  of 
profit  for  handling  consigned  goods. 
This  covers  all  lines  handled  by  the 
Exchange. 

Butter  has  taken  a  little  jump  in 
the  last  few  days,  all  offerings  being 
readily  absorbed,  though  arrivals  con- 
tinue fairly  large. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  . .  .25V,  25%  25%  25%  26  27 
Prime 

Firsts  ..23    23    23    23    24  24 

Firsts  22     22     22     22     22  23 

EGGS. 

The  advance  in  eggs  continues 
steadily,  with  a  material  decrease  in 
offerings,  and  a  stronger  demand  from 
many  points  due  to  curtailment  of 
home  production. 


Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Extras  . . 

.31 

31 

30 

31 

33 

34 

Firsts  . . . 

.27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

Selected 

Pullets. 

.27 

27 

26 

27 

28 

28 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  situation  shows  little 
change.  Y.  A.'s  have  lost  the  %c 
gained  last  week,  and  Monterey  cheese 
is  a  little  higher,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  further  change  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy....  15  c 

Monterey  Chese   13%@14%c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 


Wed.  Thu,  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 


Butter: 

Extras.  .22%  23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

Eggs          32  32 

32 

32 

32 

34 

Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats  . . .13  13 

13 

13 

13 

13  y4 

Deciduous  Fruit. 


Several  lines  have  been  coming  in 
more  slowly  for  the  last  few  days,  en- 
abling the  trade  to  clean  up  fairly 
well,  though  prices  are  still  easy  on 
many  descriptions.  Strawberries  are 
a  little  lower  at  the  top  figures,  while 
raspberries  are  about  cleaned  up,  and 
huckleberries  are  slightly  higher.  The 
apple  market  is  easier,  with  a  rather 


limited  shipping  demand,  and  the  top 
figures  for  all  varieties  have  been  re- 
duced. Quinces  are  moving  in  the 
usual  limited  way.  Pears  are  lower, 
with  liberal  supplies  including  con- 
siderable ripe  fruit;  and  peaches  in 
lugs  have  also  been  marked  down. 
Plums  show  a  sharp  advance,  as  there 
are  not  many  coming  in  at  present. 
Black  figs  are  lower,  with  large  ship- 
ments from  Solano  county;  but  the 
white  variety  shows  more  firmness. 
Offerings  of  cantaloupes  are  still  ex- 
cessive, and  prices  are  dragging  badly, 
other  melons  standing  as  before.  To- 
kays are  now  appearing,  and  all  other 
grapes  are  lower,  though  there  is  a 
very  fair  demand  for  attractive  lots. 


Huckleberries,  lb   10@  15c 

Blackberries,  chest  $  1.50®  2.00 

Strawberries,  chest    1.75@  3.00 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Alexanders    50@  75c 

Gravenstein    50@  90c 

Crabapples    30  @  85c 

Quinces,  box    $1.00 

Nectarines,  crate   50c@  1.00 

Pears,  box,  large   60c@  1.25 

Peaches,  crate    25@  35c 

do    lugs    40®  60c 

Plums,  crate    40@  80c 

do    lugs    75c@  1.25 

Prunes,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  single  layer.  30®  35c 

White    65®  85c 

Cantaloupes,  crate    30®  65c 

Watermelons,  doz   ?5c@  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs    50 @  75c 

Grapes:    Malagas,  crate..  50®  75c 

Tokays,  crate   90c®  1.00 

Seedless,  crate    50@  75c 

Muscat,  crate    50@  75c 

Fontainbleau,  crate  .  .  .  50®  70c 

Black    25@  40c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Local  packers  describe  the  dried 
fruit  market  as  featureless  and  dull. 
Shipping  and  financial  conditions  caus- 
ed by  the  war  have  brought  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  which  is  not  propitious 
for  a  buying  movement,  while  the  out- 
let in  export  trade  is  temporarily  cut 
off.  Buying  in  the  country  has  ac- 
cordingly been  stopped  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  everybody  seems  to  be  play- 
ing a  waiting  game,  the  Eastern  de- 
mand being  very  limited.  While  the 
final  effects  of  the  war  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted, and  no  certain  forecast  can 
be  made  of  the  market,  it  would  seem 
at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  curtailment  of  European  crops 
would  ultimately  strengthen  the  mar- 
ket for  all  California  fruits,  especially 
prunes,  and  that  the  effect  might  be 
felt  in  cheaper  lines,  such  as  peaches. 
The  present  tie-up  of  shipping  will 
doubtless  be  used  as  a  bear  argument, 
but  there  is  no  telling  when  this  con- 
dition may  change;  and  the  sharp 
advances  made  in  numerous  food 
products  may  be  an  indication  of  the 
course  of  events.  The  only  quotable 
change  for  the  week  is  a  decline  in 
peaches,  some  sales  having  been  made 
at  these  figures.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says:  "With  the 
export  outlet  for  California  dried  fruit 
closed  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
home  trade  indifferent,  the  market  for 
all  staples  is  weak  and  unsettled.  It 
is  hard  to  say  just  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  prices  at  present, 
but  that  they  are  anywhere  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  cent  lower  than  the 
figures  quoted  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago  admits  of  little  doubt.  There  is 
a  wide  range  to  quotations  on  prunes. 
Some  of  the  big  packers  who  are  long 
on  stock  are  not  disposed  to  shade 
a  6c  f.o.b.  Coast  four-size  basis  on  40s 
to  60s  in  equal  quantities,  but  there 
are  others  who  are  willing  to  book 
orders  at  5%  and  even  5%c.  No  busi- 
ness is  being  done  for  export  and  the 
home  trade  is  buying  little  if  any- 
thing at  present.  On  the  spot  the 
movement,  as  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  is  light,  but  stocks  held  here 
are  small  and  in  few  hands,  with 
the  result  that  New  York  store  prices 
are  held  steadily  up  to  previous  quo- 
tations. 

"According  to  some  reports,  Coast 
holders  of  apricots,  having  practical- 
ly not  outlet  in  European  markets, 
are  disposed  to  force  sales  to  the  home 
trade  at  a  considerable  concession 
from  the  prices  quoted  early,  but  are 
getting  no  encouragement  from  Am- 
erican buyers.  Prices  are  nominal, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  Just  how 
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low  holders  would  go  to  get  business. 
In  peaches  the  market  is  weak  and 
f.o.b.  prices  are  nominal  on  the  basis 
of  4y>c  for  choice  and  extra  choice 
f.o.b.  Coast. 

"California  seeded  raisins  get  little 
attention,  and  prices  on  spot  as  well 
as  for  shipment  are  nominal." 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    5    @  6  c 

Apricots,  1914    8y2@  9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black    2    @  2y>c 

Callmyrna,  1914    4y2e 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5%@  6V2c 

Peaches,   new    3    @  3y>c 

Pears    8    @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4y2c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

An  easier  tone  was  noted  in  the 
Eastern  Valencia  markets  last  week, 
and  a  corresponding  lowering  of 
prices  was  the  result.  Among  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  dropping  off  are 
the  arrival  in  all  Eastern  markets  of 
heavy  supplies  of  Georgia  peaches  and 
local  deciduous  fruits,  also  to  the  fact 
that  all  Trans-Atlantic  liners  have 
stopped  running.  These  ships  ordi- 
narily take  immense  amounts  of  Val- 
encias.  Another  factor  is  that  ship- 
ments recently  have  been  heavy  from 
California,  and  with  all  of  these  fac- 
tors it  is  natural  for  lower  prices  to 
prevail. 

The  lemon  situation  is  largely  guess- 
work at  this  time,  as  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  If  Italy  should  become  in- 
volved in  the  war,  all  markets  for 
Sicilian  lemons  would  be  shut  off, 
leaving  the  markets  entirely  open  to 
American  fruit,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  European  markets  should  re- 
main closed  and  Italy  remain  neu- 
tral, the  American  markets  would  be 
her  only  outlet  and  prices  would  like- 
ly suffer  as  a  result.  Lemon  ship- 
ments from  California  are  not  ex- 
pected to  increase  materially  until 
about  September  15.  The  last  ship- 
ment of  Sicily  lemons  was  on  July 
30,  no  shipments  having  been  report- 
ed in  New  York  since  that  time. 

The  Valencia  market  at  New  York, 
August  10,  was  slightly  better,  19  cars 
selling  for  an  average  of  from  $2.15 
to  $3.55.  The  Boston  market  was 
showing  some  improvement,  12  cars 
selling  for  an  average  of  from  $2.15 
to  $3.50.  The  St  Louis  market  on 
that  date  was  steady,  5  cars  of  Valen- 
cias  selling  for  an  average  of  from 
$2.10  to  $2.80.  One  car  of  lemons  sold 
on  this  market  for  an  average  of  from 
$4.75  to  $5.60. 

The  curtailment  of  importations  in 
the  East  has  brought  a  sharp  advance 
at  primary  points,  and  San  Francisco 
dealers  have  not  followed  the  upward 
move,  putting  the  figures  far  above 
those  formerly  quoted.  The  inside  fig- 
ure on  Valencia  oranges  has  also  ad- 
vanced a  little,  other  lines  standing 
as  before. 

Oranges:   Valencias,  box.$  1.75@  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00(g)  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00@  2.50 

Lemons,  box    5.50@  7.50 

Limes,  case    4.00(g)  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Local  packers  have  picked  up  a  good 
many  almonds  in  the  country  at  the 
prices  quoted,  but  the  principal  move- 
ment has  not  yet  started.  With  for- 
eign nuts  out  of  the  market,  a  strong 
demand  may  be  expected  in  the  East. 
Walnuts  are  maturing  early,  but  prices 
have  not  been  made. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils   17*4c 

I  X  L    16^4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15%c 

Drakes    13iic 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells   Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell   Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

The  honey  situation  this  season  is 
peculiar,  the  promise  of  heavy  pro- 
duction having  failed  to  materialize, 


at  least  in  the  central  and  northern 
districts.  Early  reports  on  the  south- 
ern crop  indicated  a  very  good  out- 
put, but  shipments  now  coming  in 
from  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys  show  that  those  sections 
are  producing  even  less  than  last 
year;  and  even  in  Nevada  there  has 
been  a  marked  curtailment.  The 
market,  however,  is  in  rather  poor 
shape.  Good  comb  honey,  and  fancy 
lots  of  extracted,  find  a  ready  sale, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  for 
amber  and  inferior  grades,  much  of 
which  has  been  shipped  to  Germany 
for  the  last  few  years. 

Comb:  White   13    @16  c 

Amber   10    (5)12  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White    7    @9  c 

Amber    4y2@  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  has  been  a  fair  demand  in 
the  East,  but  locally  the  movement 
is  limited,  prices    standing    as  last 
quoted. 

Light   31  @32y2c 

Dark   27y2  (g)  30  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  are  little  more  than  nominal 
at  present,  as  both  buyers  and  sellers 
are  waiting.  Buyers  expect  to  get  con- 
siderable stock  when  the  crop  is  com- 
pleted at  rather  easy  prices,  but  grow- 
ers who  are  able  to  hold  count  on 
the  curtailment  of  European  crops  to 
bring  a  marked  advance  later. 

1913  crop   12    @14  c 

1914  crop   13    @14  c 


Live  Stock. 

Beef  stock  is  unchanged,  but  hogs 
are  coming  in  very  slowly,  and  have 
been  advanced  sharply.  Sheep  are 
also  a  little  higher,  while  lambs  are 
lower.  Dressed  beef  and  mutton  is 
lower. 

Steers:   No.  1    6y2@  6%c 

No.  2    6% @  6y2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5%@  5y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y>@  4y2c 

Calves:  Light   8y2@  9  c 

Medium    8    <g>  8y2c 

Heavy    7    @  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8    @  8y>c 

150  to  250  lbs   9i/4@  9y.c 

100  to  150  lbs   9    @  9ylc 

Prime  Wethers    5y2@  5%c 

Ewes    5    @  5%c 

Milk  Lambs    6y>@  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10    @11  c 

Heifers   10  @10%c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10yo@liy>c 

Ewes   10  @10V,c 

Suckling  Lambs   12%@13%c 

Dressed  Hogs    15  c 

WOOL. 

So  far  few  sales  have  been  made 
of  the  fall  clip,  and  values  are  not 
very  definitely  established,  though  a 
larger  movement  is  expected  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 

HIDES. 

All  local  offerings  or  country  hides 
are  quickly  absorbed,  with  a  lively 
demand  from  tanners,  and  no  large 
offerings  are  coming  out.  Values  are 
firmly  maintained. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.15  @15y2c 

Medium  15  (g)15y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  .15  @15y>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.l4y2@15  c 

Kip   15y2@16  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf   18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   25y2@26y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  24y2@25y2c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29y>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29%c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large  1  ~A  $3.00 

Medium   /.     /  2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
The  local  horse  market  has  been 
very  quiet  and  without  special  fea- 
ture this  week.  There  have  been  no 
offerings  worth  mentioning,  and  buy- 
ers show  little  interest.  The  country 
demand  \%  also  less  active  than  it 


SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 

FRUIT,  CANNERY  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

PACIFIC  BOX  FACTORY 

353  BEACH  ST.  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CALM" 

OPERATING  OWN  .-LOGGING  CAMPS  AN  1)_M ILLS-  - 


has  been,  as  the  curtailment  of  grain 
shipments  has  stopped  a  great  deal 
of  teaming  in  several  districts. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $225@275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125(g>175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@10C 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125(g>150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  10,  1914. 
The  peach  market  cleaned  up  last 
week  in  exceptionally  good  shape. 
Though  only  moderate  prices  were 
realized,  the  shippers  felt  satisfied 
that  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  their 
peaches  in  the  smaller  markets  and 
not  be  forced  into  the  auctions  with 
disastrous  results.  The  prices  in  the 
auction  markets  were  pretty  well  reg- 
ulated by  the  even  distribution,  and 
we  believe  that  both  buyers  and  ship- 
pers were  well  satisfied  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price. 

The  pear  crop  from  the  Northwest, 
which  is  being  offered  from  $1  to  $1.25 
f.o.b  shipping  point,  has  somewhat 
affected  the  late  California  Bartlett 
pear  market,  and,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, there  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
slump  within  the  last  four  or  five 
days.  Furthermore,  pears  from  the 
Northwest,  ordinarily  consigned  to 
foreign  markets,  were  this  season,  due 
to  the  war  situation,  unloaded  in  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  points,  and  natur- 
ally, affected  the  arrivals  of  fruit  that 
is  generally  used  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

Reports  from  all  of  the  grape  dis- 
tricts indicate  that  mildew  has  caused 
considerable  damage  and  has  by  no 
means  been  checked,  though  sulfur 
sprays  have  been  liberally  applied,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  shipments 
of  Tokays  will  be  considerably  short 
of  the  former  estimate. 

The  movement  of  Malagas  from  the 
Fresno  district  is  heavy  and  will  in- 
crease within  the  next  week.  Owing 
to  the  shippers  and  growers  working 
in  unison  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
test  of  17%,  the  quality  has  been,  so 
far,  considerably  better  than  last  year 
and  complaints  from  the  buyers  very 
few.  Up  to  the  present  writing,  about 
400  cars  of  Malagas  have  been  shipped 
East  and  have  received  a  wider  dis- 
tribution than  in  former  years. 

Tokays  will  start  moving  in  car- 
lots  about  the  20th. 

We  do  not  predict  a  satisfactory 
market  for  late  peaches,  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  middle  and  At- 
lantic States  have  an  enormous  crop, 
which  will  be  ready  for  shipment 
about  the  25th  of  this  month.  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  alone  will  market  with- 
in a  space  of  thirty  days  5000  cars. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York — Wickson,  $1.14;  Bart- 
letts,  $2  to  ?2.65;  B.  Hardy,  $1.65  to 
$1.90;  G.  Duke,  $1.15  to  $1.95;  Giants, 
80c  to  $1.40;  Elberta,  50  to  75c;  Kel- 
sey,  90c  to  $1.10;  Gross,  97c  to  $1.45; 
Crawford,  50  to  66c;  Tuscans,  50  to 
70c;  Diamonds,  $1.05  to  $1.30;  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  $1.12  to  $1.70;  Malagas, 
$1.60  to  $1.84. 

Chicago— Lartletts,   $1.40   to  $2.40; 


B.  Hardy,  $1.80  to  $1.85;  G.  Duke,  $1.25 
to  $2;  Giants,  $1.10  to  $1.45;  Elbertas, 
55  to  80c;  Kelsey,  75c  to  $1.35;  Gross, 
$1  to  $1.45;  Crawford,  60  to  70c;  Dia- 
monds, $1.49;  Thompson  Seedless, 
$1.20  to  $1.37;  Malagas,  $1.10  to  $2.03. 
Minneapolis — Bartletts,  $1.70  to  $2.55; 
G.  Duke,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Giants,  $1.20 
to  $1.60;  Elbertas,  30c  to  $1.15;  Kel- 
sey, $1  to  $1.25;  Gross,  $1.30  to  $1.65; 
Crawfords,  20  to  70c;  Diamonds,  $1.70; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $1.05  to  $1.25; 
Malagas,  $1.05  to  $1.65. 

Boston— Wickson,  50c  to  $1.80: 
Bartletts,  $1.45  to  $2.75;  B.  Hardy, 
$1.05  to  $2;  Giants,  65c  to  $1.55;  El- 
bertas, 40  to  85c;  Kelsey,  50c  to  $1.50; 
Sugar,  $1.15;  Gross,  70c  to  $1.30; 
Crawford,  45  to  70c;  Diamonds,  $1.15 
to  $1.90;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.30  to 
$1.50;  Malagas,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Brad- 
shaw,  85c  to  $1.20. 

Philadelphia — Bartletts,  $1.85  to 
$2.70;  B.  Hardy,  90c  to  $1.60;  Giants, 
80c  to  $1.40;  Elbertas,  40  to  75c;  Kel- 
sey, 55c  to  $1.55;  Gross,  80c  to  $1.60; 
Crawford,  35  to  65c;  Diamonds,  $1.15 
to  $1.35;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.30  to 
$1.65. 

Shipments  of  deciduous  fruits,  Au- 
gust 11,  from  Sacramento  totaled  49 
cars..  This  makes  a  total  for  the 
season  of  6548  cars,  as  compared  with 
6039 14  cars  to  the  same  date  last  year. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Neither  the  warm  weather,  the  war, 
nor  the  close  money  market  seem  to 
be  affecting  our  subscription  work. 
During  the  past  week  we  received 
from  California  farmers  233  new  sub- 
scriptions, showing  a  healthy  condi- 
tion for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  adding 
these  names  to  our  list  we  looked  over 
the  dates  of  older  subscribers  and 
found  a  few  who  have  not  renewed 
yet  this  year.  To  those  we  wish  to 
ask  for  immediate  settlement,  as  in 
the  first  place  we  need  the  money,  and 
secondly  the  postal  laws  do  not  allow 
us  to  give  credit  for  over  one  year, 
without  paying  extra  postage.  To 
those  in  arrears  we  are  sending  state- 
ments and  trust  you  will  give  us  an 
immediate  response.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  percentage  of  old  sub- 
scribers who  will  receive  notices  is 
very  small,  but  we  dislike  to  cut  your 
name  off  our  list.  We  are  trying  to 
print  the  best  dollar  farm  paper  in  the 
world,  and  to  do  so  we  need  your  sub- 
scription and  the  dollar.  Won't  every 
one  of  you  kindly  remit  without  wait- 
ing for  a  bill. 


V.  A.  Peterson,  formerly  of  Claussen 
&  Peterson,  Blacks,  Cal.,  has  opened 
headquarters  at  Arbuckle  for  the  ex- 
clusive handling  of  alfalfa  seed.  Mr. 
Peterson  has  been  growing  alfalfa  seed 
for  many  years  and  has  gradually  built 
up  a  business  till  sales  amounted  to 
nearly  100  tons  the  past  year,  and  now 
he  expects  to  do  a  much  larger  volume, 
as  his  will  be  the  only  exclusive  alfalfa 
seed  house  in  the  West. 


We  sometimes  wonder  if  our  sub- 
scribers believe  all  we  say  about  that 
new  book  of  "1000  Questions  in  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture  Answered."  If  they 
did  believe  us,  the  edition  of  5000 
copies  would  already  have  been  all 
sold,  instead  of  only  about  three-fifths. 
At  the  rate  the  books  have  sold,  the 
edition  will  be  exhausted  this  year, 
and  we  want  you  to  have  one.  We  are 
making  a  special  subscription  offer  in 
connection  with  this  book  which  you 
should  write  for. 
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Better  Hay— More  Money 

Use  a  Rumely  Baler.  Then  you'll  need  less  room  in  the 
hay-mow  and  more  in  your  cash  box.  Baled  hay  has  greater  feed 
value  than  loose  hay,  brings  a  higher  price  and  is  easier  to  handle. 

Rumely  Baling  Press 

Large  opening  in  bale  chamber,  convenient  arrangement 
and  automatic  block-dropper  mean  big  capacity  and  a  small 
crew.  Automatic  tucking  device  insures  square,  evenly 
packed  bales  in  anything  balable.  • 

A  real  self-feeder  that  eliminates  the  man  on  the  feed  table, 
furnished  if  desired.    All  Rumely  balers  mounted  on  substan- 
tial steel  trucks.    Four  sizes— Bales  from  14  x  18"  to  17  x  22." 
Ask  for  baler  catalogFH39  It's  worth  reading. 
Our  line  includes  other  very  desirable  machines.    There  are  no  better 
corn  machines  made  than  the  Advance  Silage  Cutter  and  the  Advance 
Husker-Shredder.    Every  Rumely  machine  is  backed  by  Rumely  service 
—49  branches  and  11,000  dealers.    Supplies  and  parts  on  short  notice. 
RUMELY  LINES 

Kerosene  Tractors  Engine  Gang  Plows  Gasoline  Engines  Cream  Separators 
Gasoline  Tractors        Threshing  Machines       Oil  Engines  Corn  Machines 

Steam  Engines  Clover  Hullers  Baling  Presses  Lighting  Plants 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  Illinois 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


b  ., "  r  ..i-u..,;,*:  


Stockton  Commercial  College 

arid 

Normal  School 


250  Graduates  Placed  Last  Term 


KTON  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


■illinium  p» 


Stockton's  Leading  School 


Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Commercial  Law 


Shorthand 

Correspondence 

Normal 


We  pay  your  railroad  fare  to  the  school. 
We  rent  vou  books. 


Three  months'  tuition  free  to  the  first  student  from  a 
new  post  office.    Write  for  catalog. 

A.  JOHNSON,  President 

Record  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


one  idea 
an  ideal 


One  idea  — a  new  one  — that  of 
fitting  a  ball  bearing  to  a  tractor  drive 
wheel,  forms  the  foundation  of  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 

On  that  foundation  is  built  a 
machine  which  embodies  other  ideas 
—  some  new  and  some  not  — some 
taken  from  tractors,  some  from  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks,  and  some 
developed  by  the  designers. 

I  BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR! 

In  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor 
these  ideas  are  combined  to  produce 
an  ideal  machine  for  farm  and  general 
road  work  —  powerful,  compact,  de- 
pendable,easy  and  economical  to  oper- 
ate ;  able  to  turn  in  an  orchard  row, 
in  the  bottom  of  an  irrigating  ditch, 
on  top  of  a  levee,  or  in  a  narrow  road- 
way ;  usable  to  prepare  the  land  in 
Spring,  operate  the  pumps  to  irrigate 
in  Summer,  harvest  the  crop  and  haul 
it  to  market  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  booklet  telling  how. 
THE 

YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Dept.  Q.\  433  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Fortf^ourth  Year. 


A  Corner  in  a  Raisin  Packing  House 


MODERN  RAISIN  MARKETING. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Raisin  growers  a  short  time  ago  were  in  somewhat  the  position 
of  the  dried-peach  growers  today,  in  that  they  often  had  to  sell 
their  crops  at  less  than  the  interest  on  money  invested  plus  the  cost 
of  labor,  etc.    It  is  not  so 
today,  with  the  85,000  tons 
which  Manager  James  Mad- 
ison of  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  estimates 
will  be  the  cured  raisin  crop 
for  1914. 

How  the  Change  Has 
Come.— Between  88  and  90% 
of  the  raisins  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia are  sold  under  6,400 
growers'  contracts,  accord- 
ing to  President  W.  M.  Gif- 
fen  of  the  Associated,  for 
the  years  1913,  1914,  and 
1915,  at  3%  cents  per  pound 
cash  on  delivery  at  the  pack- 
ing sheds,  for  Thompson 
Seedless,  3y±  cents  for  loose 
Muscatels,  3  cents  for  Sul- 
tanas, and  2y2  cents  for 
whatever  Malagas  may  be 
offered. 

The  buyer  is  the  Califor- 
nia Associated  Raisin  Co.,  a 
stock  concern  now  capital- 
ized   at  $2,500,000, 
with  $1,051,000  sold 
in    shares    of  $100 
each,  to  4,000  per- 
sons,   mostly  the 
same    growers  who 
sell   their   crops  to 
the    Company,  but 
including  many  mer- 
ehants  and  bankers. 

Any  surplus  for 
which  the  raisins 
are  sold  above  the 
cost  of  marketing 
and  a  fixed  charge 
for  the  Company,  is 
returned  to  the 
growers. 

Three  years  ago, 
chaotic  distribution 
through  many  mid- 
dlemen and  specula- 
tors, had  forced 
many  out  of  raisin 
growing.  To  im- 
prove market  conditions  and  steady  the  prices  the  California  Raisin 
Exchange  was  promoted  by  W.  R.  Nutting  as  a  central  buying  and 
selling  market.  This  organization  platted  the  vineyards  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  Stat,  like  a  real  estate  ma[  showing  their  size 
and  ownership.  The  Exchange  asked  James  MaJison„a  well  known 
Fresno  vineyardist  and  business  man,  to  manage  the  proposition. 
Now  Mr.  Madison  is  of  Danish  descent,  and  Denmark  is  the  home 
of  a  successful  farmers'  co-operation.    He  wanted  to  promote  co- 


Raisin  Drying  On  Trays  Between  the  Vine  Rows 


operative  marketing,  but  as  he  says,  "co-operation  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  faith,"  and  he  had  seen  that  faith  broken  and  the  co-operation 
ended  so  many  times  in  the  Fresno  district  that  he  did  some  tliii  ic- 
ing by  himself.  When  the  Exchange  called  him,  he  had  a  plan 
worked  out,  unique  in  that  no  other  such  plan  is  in  existence,  and 
he  presented  this  plan  so  clearly  to  the  Exchange  directors  that  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  is  the  result. 

How  the  California  Crop 
Is  Handled. — The  Company's 
equipment  financially  con- 
sists of  its  paid-up  capital, 
plus  all  that  it  is  allowed 
by  the  State  of  California  to 
borrow.  At  one  time  last 
season,  about  $1,500,000  had 
been  borrowed,  mostly  from 
growers  themselves,  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  raisins 
and  to  pay  for  the  current 
packing  and  marketing. 

The    physical  equipment 
for  handling  the  raisin  crop 
consists  of  about  45  packing 
plants  of  all  but  four  of  the 
companies  who  were  in  the 
field  before  the  Associated 
undertook  the  packing  and 
marketing,  plus  new  ones  at 
Kingsburg  and  Parlier  and 
proposed  new  ones  at  Sanger 
and  Del  Rey.    The  Farmers' 
Union  packing  houses  were 
bought  outright  and  saved 
building  new  ones  at 
those    points.  The 
old     time  packing 
companies    still  op- 
erate   their  own 
plants,   which  have 
been  leased  by  the 
Associated,  and  they 
have    their  own 
brands  on  the  indi- 
vidual packages  that 
finally  reach  the  con- 
sumer, but  all  of  the 
packing  is  done  un- 
der the  supervision 
of    the  Associated, 
and  under  the  sys- 
tem of  grading  it  has 
established. 

Grading  and  Pack- 
ing.— The  grades,  as 
described  by  H.  W. 
Piper,  chief  inspec- 
tor of  packing 
houses  for  the  Com- 

are  for  stemmed  and  seeded  raisins  from  the  largest  size 
4-crown,  3-crown,  2-crown,  and  1-crown.    The  1-crowns  used 


pany, 
down, 

to  include  the  "seedless"  Muscatels,  but  because  some  seeds  were 
iound  in  them,  the  Government  stopped  the  use  of  the  term  "seed- 
less." The  finest  clusters  of  grapes,  intended  to  be  eaten  as  dessert 
directly  from  the  stem,  are  put  up  in  "layer"  or  "cluster"  packs, 


(Continued  on  Page  178.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
Aug.  18,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.01 

.14 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

.00 

.00 

104 

64 

Sacramento.. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

96 

56 

S.  Francisco. 

.00 

.02 

.01 

68 

52 

San  Jose  

.00 

00 

.02 

86 

48 

Fresno  

.00 

T 

.00 

106 

64 

Independ  'ce 

.00 

.06 

.00 

98 

60 

SanL.Obispo 

.00 

.00 

.03 

90 

54 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.01 

.00 

88 

66 

8an  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

78 

62 

T.  means  trace. 


The  Week. 

It  does  surely  appear  more  clearly  than  ever 
that  we  are  entitled  to  be  called  "a  nation  of 
shopkeepers."  We  are  trading  on  the  European 
war  so  strenuously  that  the  national  govern- 
ment has  covered  the  whole  country  with  an 
official  inquiry  as  to  why  our  trading  brothers 
have  boosted  the  prices  of  their  wares  so  sud- 
denly loftily.  Reasonable  increase  in  sell- 
ing prices  might  be  expected,  for  a  certain  part 
thereof  is  always  in  the  mind  of  a  man  and  not 
in  any  external  conditions,  but  to  begin  a  gen- 
eral gamble  in  all  commodities,  which  our  com- 
mercial men,  small  and  great,  seem  to  have 
entered  upon,  may  be  what  the  outside  world 
expects  of  an  American,  but  not  what  an 
American  should  do  or  think  of  for  himself. 
Therefore  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  wide 
popular  interest  and  approval  of  President  Wil- 
son's declaration  that  the  public  should  know 
what  it  is  all  about  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
reasonable  and  justifiable.  Nor  are  we  sur- 
prised that  the  first  declaration  telegraphed 
from  Washington,  August  17,  is  that  "reports 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  tell  of  the  crea- 
tion of  artificial  food  prices  all  along  the  line." 
A  district  attorney  in  one  center  of  population 
not  named,  reported  that  granulated  sugar  had 
risen  from  $4.60  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight 
within  a  week;  Swiss  cheese  from  25  to  38 
cents ;  flour  from  $4.75  to  $5.10 ;  beef  ribs  from 
18  to  21  cents  per  pound ;  sirloin  28  to  32  cents, 
pork  loin  18  to  25  cents,  and  smoked  ham  from 
20  to  22  cents.  The  district  attorney  suggested 
that  small  consumers  are  charged  even  higher 
prices  than  hotels  and  restaurants.  A  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  from  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  live  stock  commission  companies 
in  the  West  reported  that  while  hogs  declined 
in  Chicago  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds  and 


cattle  declined  65  to  85  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  dressed  products  to  the  consumer  ad- 
vanced several  cents  per  pound. 

The  best  way  to  meet  this  shop-keeping  out- 
break is  to  hunt  it  down  and  hold  it  up  to  the 
light.  It  is  against  the  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Reports  from  the  law 
offices  in  all  cities  from  San  Francisco  to  Bos- 
ton announce  increases  of  prices  without  cause 
and  conditions  which  warrant  a  most  searching 
inquiry.  A  few  prosecutions  under  the  Sher- 
man act  will  probably  take  the  war  fever  out 
of  our  circulation. 


Why  No  Beet  Sugar  from  California? 

In  the  old  days  when  the  ladies  used  more 
cloth  in  the  fashioning  of  their  costumes,  it  was 
very  amusing  to  a  by-stander  to  notice  the 
blank  astonishment  on  the  face  of  a  man  who 
was  unconsciously  standing  on  the  train  of  a 
dress,  when  he  received  an  angry  glance  from 
the  wearer  thereof.  It  is  almost  as  funny  to 
read  a  dispatch  from  Washington,  a  by-product 
of  the  above  investigation,  as  follows:  "Word 
came  from  Kansas  City  that  there  was  no  beet 
suirar  on  the  market,  although  the  California 
refineries  were  to  have  started  manufacturing 
beet  sugar  on  August  1.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  beet  sugar  should  not  be  on  the 
market  at  this  time,"  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  announced.  It  is  certainly  a 
humorous  situation  for  persons  connected  with 
an  administration  which  has  done  all  it  can  to 
kill  American  sugar  to  see  no  reason  why  Cali- 
fornia beet  sugar  should  be  shy.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  administrative  policy  arranged 
a  lingering  death  for  home-grown  sugar  and  it 
is  perhaps  to  them  astonishing  that  it  should 
not  be  brisk  and  joyful  after  receiving  only  the 
first  of  the  three  paralytic  strokes  which  are  to 
take  it  off.  But  apparently  Californians  are 
not  to  have  the  increased  price  as  a  eompensa- 
tion  for  the  reduced  manufacture  which  the 
declining  tariff  caused.  It  is  understood  that 
this  year's  product  was  largely  sold  by  con- 
tract in  the  Middle  West  before  the  war  cloud 
arose.  The  only  sunshine  in  the  sugar  situa- 
tion for  California  is  that  perhaps  the  war  may 
cause  an  increased  price  to  continue,  to  offset 
the  tariff  reduction  and  thus  induce  a  larger 
growth  of  beets  and  the  starting  up  of  idle  fac- 
tories. But  this  will  be  no  credit  for  the  tariff 
reformers,  who  have  thrown  the  power  to  ad- 
vance prices  extortionately  into  the  hands  of 
the  importers,  by  their  disregard  of  the  desir- 
ability of  increasing  the  home  product. 


This  Makes  Us  Seasick. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  decline  of  sensational 
apprehension  of  evil,  which  a  war-outbreak  en- 
genders, to  find  that  our  grain-laden  ships  are 
going  out  to  brave  the  new  dangers  of  the 
deep.  The  German  cruiser  Leipsie  coaled  in 
San  Francisco  on  Monday,  getting  just  enough 
to  carry  her  about  4000  miles  to  the  nearest 
German  possession  in  Samoa  and  as  she  cannot 
get  any  more  American  coal  for  three  months, 
it  is  thought  she  will  beat  it  for  home  and  not 
burn  up  her  fuel  waiting  for  prizes  in  our  part 
of  the  Pacific.  This  clears  us  of  German 
trouble,  for  Japan  will  keep  their  Asiatic 
squadron  busy,  and  as  for  Hungarian  war  ves- 
sels, they  seem  to  be  looking  for  McGinty. 
Besides,  exchange  with  England  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  has  been  reopened  and  war 


risks  on  merchantmen  are  taken  by  the  British 
government.  It  seems  likely  then  that  all  the 
laden  ships  in  the  \  ay  will  be  going  out  and  all 
idle  ships  will  take  whatever  grain  we  have  to 
spare.  But  there  is  trouble  for  the  shippers  of 
canned  goods,  for  two  English  steamship  lines 
that  transport  virtually  all  the  canned  goods 
from  California  to  Great  Britain  have  advised 
shippers  that  while  their  lines  are  ready  to  re- 
sume business,  they  will  not  supply  steamers 
at  rates  contracted  for,  but  will  increase  rates, 
and  unless  this  increase  is  complied  with  the 
lines  will  tie  up.  Really  the  rate  ought  to  be 
reduced  instead  of  increased,  because  half  the 
time  can  now  be  saved  by  canal,  a  fact  not  con- 
sidered when  the  contracts  were  made.  This 
act  is  likely  to  bring  these  Welchers  up  against 
a  federal  grand  jury,  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  German  cruiser. 


Things  Coming  Our  Way. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  call  to  an  or 
ganization  meeting  of  the  "Farmers'  Congres- 
sional League,"  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next 
week,  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  can- 
didacy of  farmers  for  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  and  to  promote  farmers'  interests." 
Because  of  the  great  need  of  recognition  of  the 
agricultural  point  of  view  in  legislation  affect- 
ing agriculture,  we  have  often  urged  that  farm- 
ers ought  to  do  more  in  a  political  way,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  promising  movement 
toward  that  end  can  be  served  by  such  an  or- 
ganization as  proposed.  It  costs  us  a  good  deal 
to  dissent  in  this  way,  for  a  private  note  to 
the  Editor,  accompanying  the  copy  of  the  call, 
says  this:  "We  propose  to  support  farmers 
and  editors  of  farm  papers  and  professors  of 
agricultural  colleges  who  are  candidates  for 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  on  any  of  the 
party  tickets."  Thus  it  seems  that  we,  person- 
ally, if  we  could  get  any  kind  of  a  nomination, 
would  receive  the  support  of  this  national  orga- 
nization. In  fact,  we  could  get  such  a  support 
on  two  counts,  while  an  ordinary  farmer  could 
only  get  it  on  one.  It  is  hard  to  turn  down 
such  an  organization  when  it  requests  pub- 
licity ;  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  to  refuse  a  free 
ticket  in  an  automobile  drawing.  But  we  al- 
ways have  preferred  principle  to  personal  ag- 
grandizement, and  so  we  must  say  that  the  way 
to  <*et  farmers  representation  in  legislative 
bodies  is  not  to  organize  a  national  hue  and 
cry,  which  must  of  course  cost  someone  a  lot 
of  money  and  profit  only  the  organizers  there- 
of, but  to  go  to  work  in  one's  own  neighbor- 
hood, choose  a  man  well  known  in  the  com- 
munity for  good  farming  and  for  good  public 
quality  also,  and  get  those  who  know  him  to 
work  together  to  secure  for  him  nomination 
and  election.  It  is  of  course  not  enough  that 
such  a  man  should  know  good  farming  and  do 
it :  he  must  be  wise  in  public  ways,  shrewd  and 
far-seeing,  able  to  acquire  and  exert  influence, 
proof  against  wheedling  and  temptation — and 
all  that.  The  way  to  get  such  men  into  politics 
is  not  by  so-called  national  organization,  hut 
by  neighborhood  effort.  If  they  get  a  good 
home-start,  such  men  will  make  national  con- 
nections for  themselves. 


During  the  War  and  After. 

Declarations  by  two  national  Californians 
strike  us  as  well  worth  considering,  and  we  sub- 
mit them  without  comment:  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  Lane  predicted  in  an  interview  the 
bther  day,  that  the  European  war  will  result  in 
it  vast  development  of  the  mineral  and  manu- 
facturing resources  of  the  United  States.  "It 
Bs  possible  to  so  develop  and  utilize  our  mineral 
jand  manufacturing  resources,  particularly  in 
the  West,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  "that  the  label 
made  in  the  United  States'  will  become  fa- 
miliar around  the  world."  Mr.  Lane  believes 
the  war  is  an  opportunity  for  this  country  to 
become  the  trade  mistress  of  the  world. 

And  as  it  will  require  both  men  and  money 
to  achieve  this  development  of  the  West,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  on  the  same  day  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration  Caminetti 
said  that,  while  there  will  be  a  great  drop  in 
immigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
during  the  war,  when  peace  occurs  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  im- 
migrants. Last  year  1,218,000  aliens  were  ad- 
mitted, and  just  before  the  war  began,  an  av- 
erage of  90,000  per  month  were  arriving  in  the 
United  States.  Now  practically  none  are  com- 
ing. Mr.  Caminetti  said  he  looked  for  an  immi- 
gration of  2,000,000  the  first  year  after  the  war 
ends.  Think  of  these  things  and  figure  what 
California  food-producing  land  will  be  worth 
when  these  things  are  realized. 


Hot  Birds  and  Cold  Bottles. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  another  invita- 
tion from  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Life  So- 
ciety to  join  their  effort  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
wild  game,  by  the  passage  at  the  next  election 
of  the  Referendum  amendment  known  as  "non- 
sale  of  game."  As  we  stated  in  our  issue  of 
July  18,  the  argument  of  the  society  is  con- 
densed in  this  way:  "permitting  sale  of  game 
on  the  market  benefits  market  hunters,  game 
dealers  and  keepers  of  various  high-life  places 
in  San  Francisco  and  acts  directly  against  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  because  the  species  is 
finally  extirpated."  If  we  were  as  sure  that 
the  preservation  of  wild  game  species  would 
be  as  great  a  benefit  as  the  extirpation  of  the 
human  species  which  ministers  to  high  life  in 
San  Francisco  would  be,  we  might  enthusi- 
astically support  the  proposition.  The  argu- 
ment that  preservation  of  wild  game  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  seems  to  be 
largely  based  upon  the  attitude  of  certain  birds 
toward  insects  which  we  have  no  desire  to  ques- 
tion, though  there  are  other  birds  whose  chief 
purpose  in  life  seems  to  be  evil,  viz. :  toward 
Jthe  promotion  of  rural  profanity.  But  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  services  of  good  birds  for 
the  sake  of  winning  the  support  of  open-valley 
farmers  for  game  laws  has  a  tendency  to  ob- 
scure or  minimize  the  real  interests  of  farmers 
who  have  to  produce  crops  and  keep  animals 
among  the  hills  and  in  the  small  valleys  ad- 
jacent to  forests  and  other  areas  of  wild  land. 
In  fact  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tirpation of  several  species  of  wild  birds  and 
animals  which  are  in  the  game  list  would  be  of 
decided  advantage  to  farming,  especially  in  the 
more  remote  districts  which  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  State  to  populate  and 
develop.  Aside  from  this  play  for  farmers' 
support  there  seem  to  be  two  considerations 
actuating  the  promoters  of  the  non-sale  propo- 
sition. One  is  the  interest  and  joy  of  the  na- 
ture-lover-scientist group,  which,  as  we  have 
claimed  before,  should  be  served  at  public  ex- 
pense by  reservations  in  really  wild  places,  and 
for  which  we  have  due  respect  and  regard.  The 


other  consideration  is  the  interest  of  the  ama- 
teur killers,  politely  called  "sportsmen,"  and 
their  relation  to  the  agricultural  interests  is,  at 
least,  very  doubtful.  It  is  also  questionable 
how  far  their  recreations  should  be  considered 
a  public  interest,  but  we  pass  that  point.  It  is, 
however,  clearly  doubtful  how  far  the  farmer 
can  be  called  upon  to  respect  recreations  which 
make  his  property  a  shooting  gallery — espe- 
cially as  he  wakes  on  certain  mornings  of  the 
year  to  regard  his  habitation  as  located  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo  of  1815  or  1914,  it  matters 
little  which.  As  between  the  pot-hunter  and 
the  sportsman,  we  cannot  see  that  the  farmer 
really  has  much  choice.  Probably,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  less  hurt  by  the  former,  because  for 
the  shooting  of  reddish  cows  and  brown-jeaned 
workmen  for  deer,  the  amateur  sportsman  holds 
the  medal :  the  business-like  pot-hunter  would 
scorn  to  waste  ammunition  that  way.  And  so, 
as  the  whole  question  seems  to  be  floating  in  a 
maze  of  doubt,  if  one  tries  to  look  at  it  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  and  though  we  are 
inclined  to  be  against  the  conservation  of  "wild 
life"  both  in  the  city  and  country,  we  advise 
all  our  readers  to  think  it  over  carefully  and 
vote  as  their  greatest  interest  seems  to  be.  In 
that  way  the  true  spirit  of  the  referendum- 
recourse  will  assert  itself  and  show  us  all  the 
numerical  relation  of  interests  which  are  clear- 
ly conflicting. 


the  trees  henceforward  in  the  tubs;  if  not,  we 
should  burlap  them  as  they  stand  and  trans- 
plant to  orchard  next  spring  when  the  ground 
has  become  well  warmed. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Ashes  and  Mottled-Leaf. 

To  the  Editor :  Before  my  young  grove  was 
planted,  two  years  ago  this  spring,  a  quantity 
of  brush  was  burned  on  one  corner  of  the 
ten  acres.  The  trees  planted  at  this  place 
show  mottling  on  some  of  the  trees.  As  a 
rule  the  trees  look  well,  have  grown  and  are 
vigorous,  and  those  in  the  spot  mentioned  are 
the  only  trees  in  the  grove  which  have  mottled 
leaves.  In  looking  for  a  cause  the  only  thing 
we  could  think  of  was  an  excess  of  alkali  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  wood  ash'es.  Do  you 
think  they  have  caused  the  trouble  ?  If  so,  how 
can  we  correct  it? — D.  M.  E.,  Rialto. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  you  have  cor- 
rectly fixed  upon  the  cause  in  your  case.  The 
way  to  remove  the  excess  of  potash  is  to  leach 
it  out  with  water  or  in  this  way  distribute  it 
through  a  greater  bulk  of  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
loose  and  distributes  water  well,  simply  irri- 
gate generously  from  time  to  time.  If  water 
stands,  however,  you  must  under-drain  the  spot 
or  you  may  give  the  trees  something  worse  than 
mottled  leaf.  Unless  you  burned  a  frightful 
amount  of  brush  in  that  spot,  however,  the 
possible  excess  of  potash  would  disappear  soon, 
under  ordinary  irrigation  and  rainfall. 


Tubbing  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  Could  I  take  up  orange  trees, 
one  year  old  from  bud,  this  fall,  put  in  tubs 
and  set  in  greenhouse?  I  am  afraid  of  frost. 
N.  M.  C,  Red  Bluff. 

You  surely  can.  Let  the  new  growth  on  the 
bud  stop  and  harden  somewhat;  take  up  with 
a  ball  of  earth  on  the  roots  and  fill  around  the 
ball  in  the  tub  with  good,  friable  loam.  Be 
sure  you  have  ample  drainage  hole  in  the  tub- 
bottom  and  then  do  not  over-irrigate  until  new 
growth  is  starting,  when  water  may  be  more 
freely  used.    Presumably  you  intend  to  grow 


Leaf -Miner  on  Convolvulus. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  tell  me  the  disease 
infecting  enclosed  leaves,  also  the  remedy  for 
same?  You  will  see  that  the  plant  is  one  of 
the  large  morning  glories  and  the  whitish  spots 
on  the  leaves  makes  the  vine  unsightly. — E.  V. 
P.,  Vacaville. 

The  leaves  are  affected  by  what  is  called 
the  1 '  leaf-miner ' ' ;  that  is,  a  very  small  grub 
working  between  the  upper  and  lower  "skins" 
of  the  leaf,  removing  the  tissue  between  them. 
This  grub  is  the  larva  of  a  very  small  moth. 
As  the  worm  feeds  inside,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  reach  it  by  spraying.  Usually  noth- 
ing is  done,  because,  although  the  insect  may 
sometime  be  abundant  enough  to  render  the 
plants  shabby  looking,  this  seldom  occurs.  Of 
course,  infested  leaves  could  be  picked  off  and 
burned  if  that  would  not  require  too  much 
labor. 


Pecans  for  Pajaro? 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  this  locality 
favorable  for  paper-shell  pecans,  and  would 
they  be  of  commercial  value? — H.  W.,  Aromas. 

There  is  no  commercial  product  of  the  pecan 
nut  in  this  State.  Experience  thus  far  seems 
to  indicate  that  if  the  nut  is  to  be  profitable 
anywhere,  it  will  be  on  the  moist  lowlands  of 
the  interior  valley  where  there  are  more  marked 
temperature  changes.  Along  the  coast  no  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained,  although  the 
tree  grows  well.  Of  course,  experimental  plant- 
ing on  low  moist  soils  is  desirable,  lest  the 
preceding  conclusion  may  not  be  altogether  cor- 
rect. 


Grubs  in  Lawn. 

To  the  Editor :  How  can  I  get  rid  of  worms 
in  my  white  clover  lawn.  I  think  they  are  cut 
or  grub  worms,  and  they  have  almost  destroyed 
the  lawn.— C.  J.,  Mt.  View. 

We  know  no  way  to  kill  these  grubs  by  ap- 
plications to  the  soil.  As  the  lawn  is  about  de- 
stroyed, we  should  dig  it  up,  rather  shallow, 
leaving  it  loose  and  rough  so  as  to  expose  the 
roots  as  much  as  possible  and  fence  the  chick- 
ens on  it,  if  convenient,  temporarily — or  at 
least  give  them  the  run  of  it,  until  they  had 
scratched  it  all  to  pieces  and  then  dig  deeply 
and  re-sow. 


Brown  Rot  and  Peach  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  peaches  affected 
with  a  rot  and  some  twigs  which  are  dead  or 
dying.  Is  either  the  work  of  disease  which 
is  dangerous,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  The 
orchard,  as  a  rule,  is  clean,  the  affected  trees 
being  isolated  and  exceptional. — Cap.,  Los  Al- 
tos. 

The  trouble  with  the  fruit  on  the  tree  is 
the  brown  rot.  The  trouble  with  the  twigs  is 
the  peach  blight.  Both  these  troubles  are 
often  found  together  on  the  tree.  They  are 
both  controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
or  lime-sulphur  just  before  the  blossoms  open. 
Spraying  for  the  peach  blight  wtih  the  Bor- 
deaux can  be  done  to  advantage  just  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  to  prevent  this  fungus 
from  attacking  the  new  growth  during  the 
winter.  Both  early  winter  and  spring  spray- 
ing for  these  diseases  are  therefore  practiced 
by  some  growers. 
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Standing  and  Outlook  of  Fig 
Culture  in  California. 


[By  George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  at 
the  recent  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.] 

To  produce  an  article  of  food  of 
recognized  value  Is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction, but  there  must  be  another  in- 
centive, the  industry  must  be  profit- 
able. This  is  the  determining  factor 
which  means  the  continuance  or  the 
relinquishment  of  any  business  enter- 
prise, whether  it  be  fruit  growing  or 
any  other  occupation. 

Does  fig  growing  in  California  pay? 
True,  we  must  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe,  but  we  have  done  this 
successfully  in  other  branches  of  fruit 
growing,  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
harvesting  of  a  fig  crop  can  be  car- 
ried on  to  a  better  advantage  by  child 
labor  than  any  other  is  an  additional 
incentive  to  engage  in  the  industry. 
Conceding  that  our  wages  are  higher, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  help 
is  more  efficient,  and  this  combined 
with  our  better  methods  of  handling, 
places  us  in  the  position  to  compete 
in  figs  as  well  as  in  other  fruits. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  White 
Adriatic  figs  at  3  cents  a  pound  are 
more  profitable  than  raisins  at  5  cents. 
Smyrna  figs  can  be  raised  fully  as 
cheap  as  the  ordinary  varieties  of  figs, 
the  only  additional  expense  being 
caprification,  but  as  this  does  not  cost 
over  2  cents  a  tree  at  the  very  outside, 
it  is  a  matter  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Smyrna  figs,  even  when  produced  in 
large  quantities  will  never  bring  less 
than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  for  many 
years  to  come  5  cents  and  over  will  be 
the  prevailing  price.  No  class  of  dried 
fruit  outside  of  the  fig  possesses  so 
many  dietetic  qualities,  and  with  a 
good  article  of  food  like  the  fig,  there 
is  unlimited  field  for  expansion.  The 
dried  figs  which  were  being  marketed 
from  this  State  prior  to  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
industry,  precluded  any  great  expan- 
sion, due  to  the  inferiority  of  ovr  figs 
as  compared  with  the  imported  article. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
there  is  only  one  variety  of  Smyrna 
figs  of  any  value  for  drying  pur- 
poses and  this  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  "Calimyrna."  This  is 
.identical  with  the  variety  grown  in 
Smyrna  under  the  name  of  "Lop 
Injir,"  which  is  the  only  fig  used  for 
export.  The  name  "Calimyrna"  is  a 
copyrighted  word,  and  is  a  contraction 
of  the  two  words  "California"  and 
"Smyrna."  The  Calimyrna  is  recog- 
nized in  the  trade  as  the  only  fig 
grown  in  California  worthy  of  being 
classed  as  a  competitor  of  the  im- 
ported Smyrna  fig  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  assure  others  who  may 
desire  to  market  this  fig  under  their 
own  brand,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
now  of  encouraging  the  use  of  this 
name  on  all  packs  of  genuine  Smyrna 
figs  grown  in  California.  Although 
having  the  exclusive  right  to  reserve 
this  name  exclusively  for  my  own 
pack,  I  have  never  objected  to  the 
use  of  this  name  by  other  packers,  but 
have  on  the  contrary  encouraged  it  in 
all  instances  where  the  figs  to  be  mar- 
keted were  the  Calimyrna, 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  California  in  the  interior  valleys  in 
which  the  fig  can  be  grown  success- 
fully and  profitably.  The  necessary 
requisites  for  making  commercial  fig 


culture  a  success  is  a  summer  tem- 
perature ranging  from  90  degrees  to 
110  degrees  in  the  shade  from  July  to 
October,  with  an  entire  absence  of  rain 
and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
figs  cannot  be  grown  elsewhere,  but 
rather  that  where  conditions  such  as 
these  prevail  every  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry is  open  to  exploitation,  from 
the  shipping  of  fresh  figs  to  the  can- 
ning and  preserving  and  finally  to  the 
drying,  which  is  after  all  the  only 
absolute  and  dependable  method  for 
the  disposal  of  this  crop,  for  the 
grower  then  has  the  proposition  under 
his  complete  control.  Figs  have  been 
marketed  in  this  manner  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  although  we  do 
not  wish  to  minimize  by  any  means 
the  canning,  preserving,  and  crystal- 
lizing of  figs,  in  its  last  analysis  all 
of  these  processes  will  only  take  care 
of  a  very  small  part  of  the  crop,  when 
it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
fruit  industries  of  this  and  other 
States  having  the  climate  and  soil 
conditions  and  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  similar  to  our  own. 

The  annual  production  of  Smyrna 
figs  in  Asia  Minor  varies  from  25,000 
to  30,000  tons,  and  at  least  one-half 
of  this  crop  is  sold  in  the  United 
States.  The  output  in  the  United 
States,  all — or  practically  all  of  it — 
comes  from  California,  and  is  from 
3000  to  5000  tons  annually. 

A  failure  of  a  fig  crop  in  California 
has  never  been  known,  and  we  will 
venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, it  never  will  be.  Fig  buy- 
ers are  so  certain  of  their  ground  in 
respect  to  an  annual  fig  crop,  that  it 
has  been  a  customary  practice  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Fresno  county  to 
make  from  one  to  five-year  contracts 
with  growers  for  the  crops  on  their 
avenue  trees  and  for  entire  orchards, 
the  purchaser  paying  in  advance  for 
the  expected  crop.  The  price  paid  de- 
pends largely  on  the  size  of  the  trees, 
hut  the  contracts  range  from  $1  to  $5 
;<er  tree  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
:"  these  contracts  to  involve  sums  as 
h;^h  as  $5000  per  annum.  The  con- 
tractors bear  all  of  the  expense  of  har- 
vesting, and  the  grower  merely  prunes 
and  cultivates  his  orchard  under  this 
arrangement.  These  advance  contracts 
have  been  made  exclusively  with  the 
White  Adriatic  figs,  for  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
Smyrna  fig  orchards  have  reached  the 
age  of  full  bearing. 

The  preserving  of  figs  has  never 
been  attempted  on  any  scale  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  this  is  really  very  sur- 
prising considering  the  enormous  de- 
mand there  is  for  figs  in  this  shape, 
and  that  California  draws  all  of  her 
supply,  practically,  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

One  firm  in  Texas  puts  up  a  large 
quantity  of  these  figs,  which  are 
known  there  as  the  Magnolia,  and 
which  are  in  reality  the  Brown  Tur- 
key, a  rather  inferior  fig  at  the  best. 
The  tree  is  a  very  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory grower;  nevertheless  when 
preserved  the  figs  are  very  sweet  and 
delicious,  the  heavy  syrup  being 
largely  responsible  for  this  flavor. 
The  drying  of  the  figs  in  Texas  is  out 
of  the  question,  due  to  the  rainfall 
during  the  summer  months,  therefore, 
this  is  the  only  method  for  disposing 
of  their  crop.    Considering  that  this 


inferior  fig  can  be  manufactured  into 
a  commercial  product  by  using  proper 
materials  to  create  a  desirable  flavor, 
what  are  the  opportunities  in  this  di- 
rection for  the  Calimryna,  White 
Adriatic,  White  Endich,  all  of  which 
possess  merits  making  them  pre-emi- 
nently better  adapted  to  this,  at  the 
best,  very  inferior  Magnolia  fig. 

Unlike  many  other  fruits,  the  fig  in 
order  to  produce  a  high-grade  article 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  loses  its  original  form,  shriv- 
els up  and  drops  off.  Sometimes  It  is 
necessary  to  jar  the  trees  slightly,  if 
the  shriveled  figs  do  not  drop,  or 
knock  them  off  with  light  bamboo 
poles.  From  the  orchard  they  are 
hauled  to  the  drying  ground,  which 
should  either  be  a  hard  piece  of 
ground  or  an  alfalfa  field. 

The  figs  are  dumped  on  trays  which 
are  stacked  at  once,  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  figs — with  the  exception  of  the 
very  large  ones — are  dried  sufficiently 
so  that  when  they  come  cnto  the  dry- 
ing ground  no  further  eyposnre  to  Ol1 
sun  is  necessary.  One  cf  t  be  :  r ! : :  "i: 
complaints  made  about  California  flgt 
has  been  their  tough  skin.  "  "~  *s  not 
due  to  any  unfavorable  climatic  or 
soil  conditions,  but  is  the  result  of 
overdrying.  The  sorting  of  the  figs 
may  be  commenced  two  days  after 
they  have  been  placed  on  the  trays. 
All  the  figs  which  have  a  slightly 
leathery  feeling  to  the  touch  are 
thrown  into  a  pile  by  themselves  in 
the  drying  shed,  and  the  bird  picked 


and  split  figs  into  the  cull  pile.  These 
are  not  lost  by  any  means,  but  sell 
readily  at  2H>  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
The  soft  figs  are  packed  on  trays  as  be- 
fore, the  trays  are  stacked,  and  th« 
figs  remain  on  them  until  reaching  th« 
proper  degree  of  dryness,  when  they 
are  thrown  in  with  the  others.  It  Is 
advisable  to  leave  the  figs  in  the  pile, 
which  may  be  from  three  to  six.  feet 
deep  without  the  fruit  being  damaged 
in  the  least,  for  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
turning  the  figs  over  with  a  scoop- 
shovel  at  least  once  during  this  period 
or  oftener  if  time  will  permit 

Just  prior  to  delivering  to  the  pack- 
ing house,  give  the  figs  a  thorough 
washing  in  a  brine  having  not  less 
than  four  ounces  of  salt  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  A  prune  dipper 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
this  work.  The  figs  should  remain  in 
this  brine  for  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  depending  on  their  condition. 
They  are  once  more  placed  on  trays, 
two.  to  three  inches  deep,  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  ha'f  a  day  to  allow  the 
wafer  to  drtln  >»,  ind  the  trays  are 
Igall  ;:&:k).l.  IV.iila  I  WO  lays  the; 
can  bo  dnpmed  Into  r~  '  *  >>oxes,  and 
are  ready  for  delivery.  This  process- 
ing not  only  cleanses  the  figs,  but  it 
softens  the  skins,  causing  them  to  feel 
like  a  kid  glove  when  squeezed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  figs  present  a  bright  and  most 
inviting  aspect.  They  are  a  delight  to 
the  eye,  and  appeal  to  the  palate  as  no 
other  fruit  does. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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Whether  you  want  just  a 
ise, 


small  pump  for  the  hoi 
or  a  large  one  for  irrigat 


it  certainly  will  pay  you 

Get  a  Good  Pump 

The  safe  way  is  to  get  advice  from  pump  specialists  like  ourselves.  As 
manufacturers  we  have  solved  hundreds  of  pumping  problems— and 
our  accumulated  experience  is  at  your  command.  Our  advice  may 
save  you  both  money  and  trouble.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Etc. 

Let  us  help  you  select  a  pump  adapted  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. CATALOG  28-B  describe.  Bean  Centrifugal  Pumpa. 
CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps  (also  Bean  Distillate 
Engines).    A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both.  Vihy  not  send  now? 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

.11  W.  Julian  Street  San  Jose,  CaL 

 — iJ 


JNDEPENDE 

g^^Je — \ 
tTHERL 


The  Farm  that  is  equipped  with  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Engine  the  Woodin  &  Little 
Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

is  not  at  the  merry  of  the  weather.   No  matter  how  hot.  cold  or  dry  it  may  be.  no  matter  what 
the  conditions,  this  cuttine  Mi]  pump  will  work  steadily  and  well.    An  1  backing  up  the  long 
and  continuous  service  which  this  pump  and  engine  will  give  is  the  intelligent  and  cheerful 
personal  service  which  the  Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House  extends  to  all  its  customers. 
Whatever  is  needed  in  the  pump  line  you  may  be  sure  we  have  it.  What- 
ever is  purchased  from  us  you  can  rest  assured  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
Those  wishing  detailed  descriptions  of  the  pump  and  engine  hero  illustrated  together  with 

catalogue  of  the  big  I  ino  of 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use  — Gasoline  Engines— Wind  Mills  — Pipe-Ca»ing— 
Fittings  —  Brass  Goods,  etc. — can  have  it  free  of  charge.  Address: 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE   PUMP  HOUSE 

33  to  41  Fremont  Street  S«n  Franciaco.  Cal. 

W«  carry  the  largest  line  of  Pumps  in  the  United  States. 

Call  upon  your  nearest  dealer  for  our  proposition.  


1* 
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MODERN  RAISIN  MARKETING 


(Continued  From  Page  169) 


special  care  having  been  taken  to  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from  objection- 
able berries.  The  largest  are  often 
labeled  "Imperial  Clusters"  and  are 
always  marked  "6-crown."  The  next 
smaller  size  are  called  "Dehesa"  or 
"5-crown"  clusters.  The  other  two 
sizes,  4  and  3-crown,  are  often  called 
"London  Layers." 

The  quality  of  all  of  these  grades 
is  the  same  except  as  influenced  by 
size.  No  mildewed  or  sunburned  or 
"shot"  raisins  or  other  objectionable 
features  are  permitted;  for  the  Asso- 
ciated has  its  own  name  on  every 
package  that  reaches  the  jobbing  trade 
(usually  the  wooden  box  in  which 
smaller  packages  are  shipped).  It  is 
more  necessary  that  they  should  know 
of  the  Associated  than  that  the  con- 
sumer should  know,  although  it  is 
reported  that  the  Company  is  soon  to 
spend  $200,000  in  advertising.  The 
individual  packing  company  labels  the 
inside  packages  with  its  own  brand 
only. 

The  seeded  raisins  are  shipped  in 
25  and  50-pound  boxes  and  in  cartons 
holding  12,  14,  and  16  ounces.  Un- 
seeded raisins  are  all  shipped  in  50- 
pound  boxes.  The  fanciest  of  the 
clusters  are  shipped  in  one  and  two- 
pound  cartons,  but  most  of  them  go 
in  5,  10,  and  20-pound  boxes. 

The  Company  is  putting  up  a  new 
brand  all  its  own,  called  the  "Bear 
Brand"  all  of  which  is  packed  in  its 
own  warehouses. 

Cash  on  Delivery  of  Raisins. — The 
grower  brings  his  cured  raisins  to  his 
local  packing  plant  in  "sweat  boxes," 
2  by  3  feet,  and  about  8  inches  deep. 
The  packer  accepts  them  if  the  quality 
is  OK.  But  always  being  anxious  to 
hold  up  the  quality  of  his  own  brand, 
he  rejects  some  questionable  fruit  and 
the  grower  at  once  asks  the  Asso- 
ciated's  inspector  to  pass  on  the  qual- 
ity. In  case  of  further  dispute,  the 
Associated  selects  one  arbitrator,  the 
grower  another;  they  select  a  third, 
and  a  majority  award  is  binding.  If 
the  fruit  is  rejected  from  the  stand- 
ard pack,  it  may  still  be  sold  by  sam- 
ple and  the  arbitrators  decide  what 
price  shall  be  paid  the  grower. 

The  contract  price  is  paid  imme- 
diately on  delivery,  and  as  the  Asso- 
ciated has  orders,  the  raisins  are  run 
through  the  stemming  and  seeding 
machines  and  immediately  graded, 
packed,  and  shipped.  Parafflne  paper 
protects  them  from  moisture  or  other 
outside  influence.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  grades  each  grower's  raisins 
are  put  into,  for  future  reference. 

By  controlling  such  a  large  part  of 
the  crop,  the  Associated  can  hold 
prices  up,  always  selling  for  a  sur- 
plus above  the  price  paid  to  the  grow- 
ers and  the  expenses  of  marketing. 

To  pay  the  cost  of  the  office  force, 
of  whom  there  are  at  least  35  persons 
now,  the  insurance  on  raisins  till  Janu- 
ary 1,  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and 
dividends  on  capital  stock,  Vt  cent  per 
pound  is  reserved  from  the  surplus 
for  the  Company.  The  rest  of  the  sur- 
plus is  pro  rated  back  to  the  growers 
before  the  following  September  1,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  each  grade 
they  have  delivered.  This  surplus 
might  be  reserved  for  use  instead  of 
borrowing  capital,  should  the  stock- 
holders so  desire. 

Points  in  the  Growers'  Contract. — 
The  growers'  contract  with  the  Com- 


pany permits  them  to  sell  what  they 
wish  as  fresh  grapes  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment or  to  wineries  or  as  bleached 
raisins  (of  which  there  is  an  almost 
negligible  percentage).  Extra  quality 
clusters  receive  a  higher  price  than 
the  contract,  on  delivery. 

The  grower  "agrees  that  all  raisins 
to  be  produced"  on  the  contract  acres 
"shall  be  thoroughly  and  properly 
dried  and  cured,  of  good  color,  in  or- 
iginal condition,  free  from  damage  of 
any  kind,  and  in  good  marketable  and 
merchantable  condition."  This  is  so 
that  the  Associated  brand  may  always 
guarantee  prime  quality. 

Tho  Company  has  the  option  to  ex- 
tend the  contract  to  the  years  1916 
and  1917,  and  to  vary  the  price  if 
import  duties  are  changed  enough  to 
affect  sales. 

Organization  of  the  Company. — The 
stockholders  receive  only  a  "voting 
trust  certificate"  for  the  amount  of 
their  stock  which  is  issued  for  seven 
years  to  25  trustees  selected  by  the 
stockholders.  Only  the  trustees  may 
vote  on  any  question  unless  they  refer 
it  to  the  stockholders.  This  arrange- 
ment is  intended  to  prevent  specula- 
tive or  hostile  control  of  the  stock  in 
the  future.  Five  of  the  trustees  must 
be  residents  and  land  owners  north  of 
a  line  not  far  north  of  Fresno,  5  south 
of  Kings  river,  speaking  roughly;  and 
the  remaining  15  from  the  central 
raisin  district  around  Fresno.  They 
meet  four  times  a  year  to  determine 
general  policies;  they  elect  seven  di- 
rectors at  large,  all  of  whom  are  now 
handy  enough  to  Fresno  to  meet  every 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  year.  The  di- 
rectors elect  the  president,  manager, 
and  other  officers  who  really  do  the 
work. 

Crop  Reports. — One  part  of  that 
work  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  crop 
conditions,  a  difficult  task,  because 
a  difference  in  quality  of  the  grapes 
this  year  might  make  the  weight  vary 
y-2  pound  per  vine  though  the  green 
crop  be  the  same  as  last  year.  This 
would  be  due  to  small  sugar  content, 
"water  grapes,"  or  many  other  causes, 
and  at  the  rate  mentioned  would  make 
a  difference  of  250  pounds  per  acre. 
But  reports  from  growers,  supple- 
mented by  personal  inspections  of 
packers,  Associated  representatives, 
and  others,  make  the  estimates  quite 
nearly  accurate.  The  sugar  content 
might  be  increased  by  later  picking, 
but  20  years'  experience  has  shown 
that  the  principal  variety,  Muscats, 
must  be  picked  shortly  after  Septem- 
ber 1  to  avoid  the  rains  which  would 
spoil  the  raisins  unless  they  are 
stacked  and  protected  when  the  rains 
come. 

Present  Marketing  Prospects. — 
The  crop  of  1912  was  over  100,000  tons, 
and  an  unknown  amount  was  held 
over  in  Eastern  storage  as  well  as 
on  the  store  shelves  and  in  the  West. 
The  1913  crop  was  about  70,000  tons, 
and  while  some  of  that  was  held  over 
past  New  Years,  there  are  now  orders 
on  the  books  for  12,000  tons  to  be 
delivered  in  August  and  September 
with  less  than  that'  left.  New  orders 
are  coming  every  day,  so  that  the  1913 
crop  will  almost  certainly  be  entirely 
cleaned  up  before  the  1914  crop  is 
dried.  And  the  pleasing  part  of  this 
situation  is  that  the  Eastern  shelves 
are  bare,  there  are  practically  no  rais- 
ins now  in  storage  except  the  few 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Associated. 
In  the  fall  of  1912,  76,000  tons  were 
sold  in  five  months,  the  heaviest  ship- 
ments ever,  much  of  which  of  course 


went  into  storage  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  then  prevailing. 

Increased  consumption  and  demand 
are  to  be  gained  not  only  by  adver- 
tising (of  which  Raisin  Day  is  a 
sample,  and  the  trainload  recently 
sent  East  with  banners  flying  is  an- 
other), but  also  by  the  mere  fact  that 
the  raisins  of  the  future  will  all  be 
fresh  packed  with  usually  less  than 
60  days  intervening  between  packing 
and  consumption.  A  few  good  fresh 
raisins  call  for  more;  a  few  moldy  or 
dried  out  raisins  kill  the  sale  of  still 
more.  But  the  storage  is  cleaned  up 
now,  and  the  Associated  holds  all  fruit 
in  its  original  conditions  until  orders 
come,  when  it  is  stemmed  and  seeded 
for  each  order. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  with  15,000  tons  more  crop  this 
year  than  last,  there  will  be  no  greater 
holdover  than  there  is  now,  and  that 


there  will  be  substantial  returns  to 
the  stockholders  as  dividends  and  to 
the  growers  as  pro  rata. 

The  war  in  Europe  does  not  worry 
the  Associated,  because  probably  not 
over  25  cars  have  ever  been  exported, 
while  more  than  that  are  always  im- 
ported, including  the  dried  currants 
which  probably  will  not  come  this 
year  and  will  turn  their  accustomed 
trade  to  the  California  raisin.  A 
great  deal  is  always  sold  to  Canada. 
The  only  chance  now  of  trouble  in 
marketing  is  that  "hard  times"  might 
reduce  the  buying  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  if  such  hard  times  come. 

All  varieties  are  so  far  along  now 
that  only  the  most  unusual  weather 
conditions  would  seriously  affect  the 
output,  and  with  an  absolutely  certain 
market  at  a  profitable  price,  raisin 
growers  may  well  feel  prosperous. 


COUNT  ON  ATTEi.  J'N'.t 

The  1914 

CALIFORNIA  STATEtfAIR 

At  Sacramento,  Sept.  12  to  19,  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAR  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 

A  Fen  of  the  Features  Inelude 
C  Harness  Racing;  for  930,000  In  parses.  «  Second  Annual  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  Round-up  with  thrilling;  Wild  West  Show. 
Q  Free  Attractions,  afternoon  and  evening;,  costing;  925,000. 
C  Competitive  displays  for  925,000  worth  of  premiums.  C  Band 
Contests  for  $3,000  In  prizes.  t~  Locomotive  Head-on  Collision. 
C  Elaborate  Fireworks  Display  nightly.  C  Live  Stock  Show, 
exhibiting;  the  pick  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Farms.  C  Horse  Show, 
Including;  special  Saddle  Horse  events.  C  Automobile  show,  the 
larg;est  exhibit  of  cars  in  the  West.  f  Dairy  Products  Show, 
with  butter  making;  contests.  C  Poultry,  Pig;eon  and  Pet  Stock 
Show,  unexcelled  anywhere.  ©  Farm  Implement  Show  with  In- 
teresting; demonstrations.  C  Wonderful  displays  of  California's 
Resources  and  the  products  of  the  Farm,  Factory  and  Home, 
and  other  Attractions  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  making;  In 
all  a  Big;  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS,   TROLLEYS   AND  STEAMBOATS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

California  State  Agricultural  Society 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  C.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 

SACRAMENTO 


California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  ML 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate,  vege- 
table soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and  arrange- 
ment, planting  season,  propagation;  also  description  and 
methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables  grown 
here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.06  Invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  gave 
increased  yields  of  $5.8§ — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gave 
$22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested 
in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 
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What  is  the  Standing  of  Japanese 
Pear  Stock? 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  columns 
last  winter,  a  contributor  made  this 
statement: 

"French  pear  stock  only  is  used  for 
Cartlett  pears  by  a  large  nursery  com- 
pany of  the  Newcastle  fruit  district, 
because  the  Japanese  and  American 
stocks  have  proved  unreliable  in  mak- 
ing vital  unions." 

For  some  years  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  find  a  better  stock  than 
thfe  French  seedling,  not  alone  because 
of  its  susceptibility  to  blight,  but  also 
because  of  its  tendency  to  throw  up 
numerous  root  suckers  as  a  result  of 
root  wounds  caused  by  plow  or  culti- 
vator. It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  blight  infection  sometimes 
reaches  the  root  through  such  suckers. 

Rooted  cuttings  of  the  LeConte 
hybrid  have  been  suggested  as  desir- 
able stocks  by  several  of  the  promi- 
nent growers  of  this  State,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  commercial  orchard 
on  such  roots.  Prof.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  of 
Medford,  does  not  approve  of  the  Le- 
Conte stock,  stating  that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  blight-resistant  as  Kieffer. 

Referring  to  Kieffer,  William  P. 
Stark,  Neosho,  Missouri,  writes  me: 
"Kieffer  seedlings  we  discarded.  Not 
reliable — subject  to  blight." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  para- 
graph referred  to  I  have  placed  the 
question  before  a  number  of  nursery- 
men whose  broad  experience  should 
qualify  them  to  speak  authoritatively. 
I  quote  from  their  replies: 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchard  Co,, 
Louisiana,  Missouri:  "In  growing  pear 
trees,  the  results  we  have  secured  have 
been  equally  good  on  the  Japanese 
stock  as  on  the  French  seedlings,  and 
the  union  is  just  as  good."  (For  many 
years  this  nursery  has  used  large 
quantities  of  Japanese  stock.) 

J.  H.  Skinner  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas: "We  have  never  seen  any  indi- 
cations that  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  Japan  stocks  did  not  make  a 
good  union  with  the  varieties  we  are 
growing.  Recently  we  have  had  quite 
a  strong  demand  from  the  Northwest 
— Washington  and  Oregon — for  Kieffer 
on  Japan  stocks.  These  are  used  for 
working  on  other  varieties  of  pear. 
We  always  grow  the  pear  on  both 
Japan  and  French  stock,  but  they 
would  not  use  the  Kieffer  on  French. 
The  people  in  the  Northwest  have 
some  reason  for  wanting  the  pear  on 
Japan." 

Shenandoah  Nurseries,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa:  "From  our  own  experience  we 
cannot  say  which  is  the  better,  the 
French  or  the  Japan.  We  have  always 
understood  that  the  Japan  is  the  bet- 
ter for  your  State.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  are  shipping  more  French 
pear  seedlings  to  California  this  sea- 
son than  we  are  Japan  pear.  We  have 
noticed  that  the  demand  for  the 
French  is  increasing  every  year,  but 
do  not  understand  from  this  that  we 
state  that  the  French  is  the  better. 
We  do  not  know." 

The  two  last  nurseries  are  whole- 
salers, doing  an  immense  business  in 
seedling  stocks  with  other  nurseries 
all  over  the  country.  If  the  Japan 
stock  was  not  making  a  good  union  it 
is  certain  that  this  fact  would  have 
come  to  their  notice  in  the  form  of 
complaints  from  their  customers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  fol 
lowing  from  Prof.  O'Gara  is  most  in- 
teresting, particularly  so  in  view  of 


the  fact  that  he  is  a  trained,  scientific 
observer  and  has  been  doing  more  or 
less  work  along  the  line  of  securing  a 
better  stock  for  the  pear,  that  fruit 
being  the  principal  one  grown  in  his 
(the  Medford)  district:  "Replying  to 
your  favor  of  recent  date  I  beg  to  say 
that  so  far  as  I  have  seen  here,  and 
my  experince  covers  a  considerable 
field,  the  Japanese  root  stocks  for 
pears  »ee«)  to  make  perfect  union  with 
our  standard  European  pears.  We 
have  some  very  fine  commercial  or- 
chards grown  upon  Japan  root  stock 
and  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any  failure 
to  make  a  good  union.  We  are  also 
using  the  Kieffer  upon  which  to  work 
our  European  varieties,  and  even  with 
Kieffer  we  have  had  some  very  fine 
results.  As  a  rule  the  Kieffers  are 
grown  one  season  and  then  the  frame- 
work is  budded  during  August,  the 
trees  remaining  dormant  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  trees  are 
cut  back  to  the  bud.  I  think  that  if 
the  work  is  properly  done  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  results  with 
the  Japan  root  stock." 

My  own  personal  experience  is  too 
limited  to  have  led  me  to  any  definite 
conclusions,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  below-zero  climate  of  the 
East,  the  French  stock  will  fare  bet- 
ter than  the  Japan,  a  condition  that 
need  not  concern  us  in  California. 
Here,  on  Loma  Rica  ranch,  where  we 
are  propagating  trees  to  plant  200 
acres  of  the  ranch  to  pears,  we  are 
using  the  Japan  stock  exclusively,  in 
the  belief  that  we  shall  find  it  affords 
a  non-sprouting  root  and  one  that  is 
measurably  blight  resistant.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case  we  shall  have 
safeguarded  our  planting  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

Horticulturists  generally,  both  nur- 
serymen and  growers,  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  best  possible  stocks  for  all  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  under  the  varying 
conditions  that  arise.  When  definite 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  there 
is  wide  room  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  that  would,  if  known,  pre- 
vent many  a  costly  mistake.  We  are 
jogging  placidly  along  in  an  old  rut, 
and  making  mighty  little  effort  to  see 
if  there  may  not  be  a  better  way. 
Grass  Valley.  A.  L.  Wisker. 

[Of  course  some  of  this  testimony  Is 
rather  remote  and  realized  where  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  different  from 
those  in  California,  still  we  count  the 
record  pertinent.  These  Eastern  grow- 
ers do  not  state  how  much  Japanese 
they  have  used  in  proportion  to  the 
French.  We  hope  Mr.  Wisker's  col- 
lection of  the  data  given  will  induce 
California  growers,  either  in  orchard 
or  nursery,  to  give  us  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  observation.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  make  out  the 
value  of  the  Japanese  pear  stock  as 
definitely  as  possible. — Editor.] 


The  general  opinion  of  members  of 
the  San  Jose  Grange,  at  their  meetin 
last  week,  was  that  while  there  may 
be  a  temporary  depression  in  the  fruit 
markets  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  prices 
later  on  will  be  even  higher  than  re 
cent  contract  figures,  as  prunes  in 
foreign  countries  will  largely  go  to 
waste  and  the  present  crop  in  this 
State  is  light,  with  practically  no 
hold-over  crop. 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  you  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
orders  NOW  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Elberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


Ready  for  Delivery,  August  Wth, 

IMPORTED 


BERMUDA  ONION  SEED 

10  pounds,  $12.50. 


Postpaid.  Special 

Pricea  on 


1  pound,  91.50.    5  pound*,  >U.75 
prices  on  larger  quantities. 

Plant  early  to  get  an  early  crop  and  good  price  for  onions 
other  onion  seed  upon  request. 

SEED  PEAS 

American  Wonder — Premium  Gem — Yorkshire  Hero— Xott's  Excelsto 
Telephone — G  radus. 
$8.00  per  100  pounds  f. <>.l>.  Los  Angeles. 

Other  "Seed  at  Low  Price  and  NO  Price  can  Buy  Better." 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE, 
116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


ALFALFA  SEED 


Wholesale 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Retail 


V  A  Peterson,  formerly  of  Blacks  Station,  Yolo  county,  wishes  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  formed  an  EXCLUSIVE  ALFALFA  SEED  COMPANY 
whose  principal  place  of  business  will  be  here. 

250  tons  of  first-class  seed  now  contracted  for.  NONE  BETTER.  We 
are  Inspecting  these  fields  daily  for  noxious  weeds  and  dodder.  We  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  our  seed  as  to  germination  and  cleanliness. 

25  years  experience  in  the  alfalfa  seed  game.    Write  us. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO., 
Arbuckle,  Colusa  County,  California. 


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.   Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 
2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Citrus  Heights  Nursery 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.   Write  us  for  prices. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  prunes  on  all  roots.  Apricots,  Bartlett 
Pear,  Cherry.  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME.   


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
PANSY    AND    STOCK  SEED. 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy.  The 

best  strain  ever  offered.    Packet,  Z5C 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.  Sep- 
arate colors.    Per  packet  15c. 
Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Bads 

FOR  SALE 
Can    furnish    any   quantity  from 
now  on. 

$5  a  thousand  in  large  lots. 
RIPON  NURSERY  A  IMPROVB- 
MENT  CO.,  Illpon.  Cal. 
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Selection  of  Citrus  Trees. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  E.  Adamson.] 

The  work  of  Dr.  Shamel  along  the 
lines  of  improvement  of  bearing  and 


We  are  the  only  nursery  that 
has  made  a  success  of  top-budding 
the  walnut,  and  invite  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  finer  stock  in 
the  State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is 
propagated  from  known  bearing 
trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.  Please  write  or  call. 
PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES. 
Blenheim  Apricots.  Ornamental 
Stock  In  Pot.s.  Landscape  Garden- 
ing; a  Specialty. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 


Write  for  Price  List. 


UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

Newcastle,  Cal. 


OREGON  GROWN  WALNUT  TREES 
—  GRAFTED  FRANO.UETTES — (Vroo- 
man  strain).  Non-irrigated.  Grafted 
on  3-year-old  California  Black  Walnut, 
■extra  large  lateral  rooting.  Scions 
from  my  35-acre  bearing  orchard  at 
■Canby,  Oregon.  Trees  from  5  to  9  feet 
high.  Please  state  when  writing  num- 
ber of  trees  wanted.  Prices  according 
to  number  and  size  of  trees.  Address 
Dr.  F.  H.  Walgamot,  602  Medical  build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.  • 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 


HORSE,  COW,  or  SHEEP. 
FRESH  OR  WELL  ROTTED. 

Call  or  write  PACIFIC  MANURE 
A  FERTILIZER  CO.,  42»  Davin  St., 
San  Francisco. 


quality  of  the  various  commercial  cit- 
rus fruits  (outlined  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  June  13  and  20,  1914) 
has  reached  a  stage  where  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  early  predictions  were 
not  overdrawn,  were  in  fact  a  little 
understated.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  ability  to  bear  heavy  crops  of 
high-grade  fruit  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  pedigree  in  a  tree  as  is  the  ability 
of  a  break  in  butter  records  or  any 
other  branch  of  plant  or  animal  propa- 
gation. The  scions  from  trees  of  per- 
sistent bearing  qualities  have  been 
budded  into  trees  of  low  record  bear- 
ing, and  now  that  the  buds  have  reach- 
ed bearing  age,  they  are  reproducing 
all  the  desirable  features  of  the  par- 
ent tree. 

This  has  been  equally  true  in  or- 
ange, lemon,  and  grapefruit,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  further  excuse 
for  continuing  in  service  the  ineffi- 
cient tree  which  earns  just  enough, 
or  less,  for  its  keep.  Nor  is  there 
any  excuse  for  the  purchase  of  young 
trees  without  knowledge  of  record  of 
the  parent  trees  from  which  the  buds 
were  taken.  Reliable  nurserymen 
should  be  glad  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  intending  buyers,  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  fruit  records  of  the  or- 
chards from  which  the  buds  were  tak- 
en, and  the  buyer  should  be  as  inter- 
ested in  the  grades  as  in  the  quantity, 
as  there  is  little  profit  in  producing 
large  quantities  of  low-grade  fruit.  To 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  marketing 
end  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry,  there 
is  some  highly  interesting  informa- 
tion in  the  market  reports  on  file  in 
the  offices  of  the  up-to-date  packing 
houses  of  the  citrus  belt.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  an  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  the  lower  grades. 

Those  of  us  who  planted  trees  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1887  to  1889  have 
cause  to  regret  that  there  was  so  lit- 
tle information  available  at  that  time. 
Orange  trees  were  simply  orange  trees. 
Usually  they  were  sold  as  Washing- 
ton Navel,  but  if  you  asked  for  other 
kinds,  there  was  no  trouble  in  filling 
the  order;  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
change  the  tag.  In  fact,  there  was 
little  need  to  change  tags,  if  other 
varieties  were  wanted  as  they  were 
more  likely  to  other  varieties  than 
not. 

The  writer  has  personal  knowledge 
of  several  thousand  trees  shipped  in 
from  Florida  and  sold  as  Washington 
Navel,  which  had  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  that  type  and  seemed  to 
have  every  other  orange  that  could  be 
found.  In  many  of  them  the  bud 
had,  no  doubt,  dried  and  a  sucker  had 
taken  its  place.  Only  one  bright  spot 
is  left  in  the  memory  of  those  trees. 

The  Valencia  Late,  then  almost  un- 
known, was  introduced  among  those 
trees.  When  the  trees  began  to  fruit, 
one  of  the  packing  house  experts  of 
those  days  pronounced  them  worth- 
less, and  advised  that  they  be  budded 
over.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  150  of 
those  original  trees  which  have  been 
a  source  of  a  fine  revenue  for  many 
years. 

One  element  in  the  life  and  product- 
iveness of  citrus  trees  is  the  root 
stock,  and  this  seems  so  far  to  have 
had  nothing  developed  along  the  line 
of  scientific  experiment  which  would 
stand  as  a  sure  rule  of  conduct  in  the 
propagation  of  young  trees. 

The  sour  orange  seems  to  be  in  fa- 
vor for  root  stock,  and  yet  some  very 


excellent  groves  are  in  existence  on 
sweet  orange  roots. 

The  writer  has  five  trees  planted  in 
1889  and  purchased  from  the  late  Mr. 
Meserve,  being,  I  believe,  budded  on 
the  Tahiti  stock,  which  Mr.  Meserve 
imported  at  that  time.  These  trees  are 
large  in  stature  and  are  persistent 
bearers  of  large  crops,  usually  double 
that  of  the  Florida-raised  stock  with 
which  they  have  been  neighbors  for 
twenty-five  years.  Shall  we  say  it  is 
the  root,  or  the  bud,  which  has  the 
influence? 

Along  this  line,  let  me  repeat  an 
account  of  the  raising  of  that  Florida 
nursery  stock  which  came  to  me  a 
short  time  ago:  A  gentleman  who 
claimed  to  have  raised  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nursery  stock  sold  here 
by  Strong  &  Co.  in  the  later  '80s  and 
admitting  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  stock  but  laying  this  blame  on  Cal- 
ifornia growers  who  supplied  the  buds, 
claims  that  the  root  stock  has  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  tree.  His  theory  is  that 
there  are  only  two  seeds  in  each  seed- 
ling orange  which  are  fit  to  raise  root 
stock  from.  These  two  seeds  are  found 
to  be  plump  and  full,  while  all  the 
others  show  more  or  less  shriveled. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  resulting  seed- 
ling stock  will  show  the  influence  of 
these  seeds  all  through  the  various 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
their  offspring  can  be  readily  picked 
from  among  the  others  by  the  more 
sturdy  and  thrifty  appearance. 

I  offer  this  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
there  is  enough  of  the  unknown  in 
the  freakiness  of  tree  service  to  at 
least  warrant  the  investigation  of  the 
value  of  the  theory. 

We  can  be  sure  of  the  influence  of 
bud  selection  on  the  productiveness  of 
trees,  and  no  doubt  we  will  yet  have 
some  well  marked  path  to  follow  in 
the  selection  of  root  stock  for  the 
propagation  of  trees  that  will  have  all 
the  attributes  of  efficiency — viz.,  pro- 
ductiveness and  long  life. 

Pomona. 


TALK  ABOUT  DOUBLE-CROP- 
PING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  black- 
eyed  beans  in  now.  They  came  up 
rather  spotted  but  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well.  This  is  the  first  year  they 
have  been  grown  on  this  land. 

I  had  intended  after  taking  the 
beans  off  to  plant  the  ground  to  oats 
but  a  neighbor  suggested  planting  field 
peas.  He  advised  raising  these  during 
the  winter  and  cultivate  and  then 
when  they  were  taken  off  to  replant 
the  black-eyes.    Would  this  be  practi- 


cal on  our  land  here  where  it  is  not 
irrigated?  It  is  practically  surround- 
ed by  land  which  is  irrigated  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  sub-irrigates  some.  The 
level  of  the  ground  water  varies  at 
different  seasons  but  is  about  eight 
feet.  The  rainfall  averages  about  10 
inches  I  think.  By  careful  cultiva- 
tion would  it  be  possible  to  raise  these 
two  crops  of  legumes  instead  of  one 
of  grain  and  the  black-eyed  beans  in 
the  alternate  years  with  this  amount 
of  moisture.  The  continued  raising  of 
beans  would  improve  the  soil  would 
it  not  except  for  the  removal  of  potash 
and  phosphorus? — R.  H.  D.,  Modesto. 

[Theoretically  it  will  put  your 
ground  into  better  shape  for  the 
growth  of  a  summer  crop  of  black- 
eyed  beans  if  you  could  grow  a  hardy 
legume  like  field  peas  or  vetches  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  season,  but 
unless  you  have  more  than  ten  inches 
of  water  available  there  will  not  be 
moisture  enough  remaining  to  make 
a  summer  crop  of  black-eyes.  Haw- 
ever,  from  what  you  say  it  is  possi- 
ble that  enough  moisture  would  be 
supplied  by  underflow  from  adjacent 
irrigated  lands.  This  is  a  matter 
which  can  only  be  determined  by 
actual  experience. 

It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  winter 
growing  legumes,  cultivated  for  the 
retention  of  moisture,  would  leave  the 
ground  in  better  shape  for  a  summer 
growth  of  black-eyes  than  it  would  be 
after  a  crop  of  oats  had  been  grown, 
for  a  crop  of  oats  or  other  grain  would 
bring  moisture  to  its  minimum.  The 
continued  growth  of  legumes  would 
have  the  tendency  to  enrich  the  soil. 
How  long  it  would  take  for  the  re- 
moval of  potash  and  phosphorus  can- 
not be  definitely  determined.  It  might 
be  50  or  100  years. — Editor.] 


DIPPING  PRUNES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  formula 
for  dipping  French  prunes.  How 
should  it  be  changed  for  dipping  Su- 
gars and  Imperials? — Reader,  Wood- 
side. 

ANSWER  BY  ANDERSON  &  RAKNGKOVEB 
MFG.  CO. 

As  far  as  the  prune  dipping  is  con- 
cerned, the  general  method  of  dipping 
prunes  is  to  make  the  solution  strong 
enough  to  thoroughly  check  the  skins 
of  the  fruit.  There  is  no  set  rule 
for  any  particular  prune,  as  different 
varieties  of  fruit  and  different  loca- 
tions require  different  strengths  of 
lye.  An  important  feature  in  prune 
dipping  is  to  keep  the  water  at  the 
boiling  point. 

San  Jose. 


An  Absolutely  Constant  Water  Delivery 
Reduces  Power  Cost  to  the  Minimum 

LUITWIELER  PUMPS 

are  non-pulsating,  eliminating  jerk, 
jar,  vibration,  and  other  troubles.  They 
are  compactly  built  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced, delivering  a  steady, 
even  stream,  and  requiring 
the  minimum  of  power.  No 
pit.  No  clutch  when  elec- 
tric motor  Is  used.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  Catalog:  No. 
11  which  explains  in  detail 
the  construction  of  these 
pumps. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING 
ENGINE  COMPANY, 
707-713  N.  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HOW  TO  SPREAD  PEAR  BLIGHT. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

"Pear  blight  is  badly  spread  in 
pruning,"  says  Joe  Green  of  Court- 
land. 

"My  pears  will  soon  be  off  now  and 
as  soon  as  I  can,  I'll  cut  out  the  blight, 
then  irrigate,  and  then  prune.  In 
pruning,  I  give  each  man  about  a 
gallon  of  coal  oil  in  a  bucket  that  he 
carries  with  him.  At  the  end  of 
pruning  of  each  tree,  he  dips  his  saw 
and  shears  into  the  oil,  which  pene- 
trates every  pore  and  kills  all  germs. 
He  is  likely  to  have  cut  through  some 
blight  without  knowing  it,  and  he  has 
probably  spread  it  about  that  tree,  but 
the  disinfection  of  tools  for  every 
tree  prevents  its  spread  over  the  whole 
orchard. 

"Pear  pickers  stand  on  the  limbs 
and  in  the  crotches  and  bruise  the  bark 
with  their  shoes.  That  makes  a  capi- 
tal place  for  germs  to  fall,  in  the  fog 
and  rain  drops  later  in  the  season.  It 
is  hard  to  get  them  out  of  the  crotches 
of  big  limbs  without  butchering  the 
tree,"  says  F.  M.  Broker,  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

"Lettins;  horses  pasture  in  a  pear 
orchard  spreads  the  blight.  They 
bite  the  bark  and  leave  the  cambium 
exposed  for  bacteria  laden  moisture 
drops  to  fall  on.  Bark  knocked  off  by 
the  whiffletrees  and  cultivators  makes 
a  good  chance  for  blight  to  start,"  says 
another. 

"House  flies  carry  it  wherever  the 
juice  exudes.  Besides  this,  they  pick 
it  up  from  blighted  primings  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  ground  where  the  germs 
are  protected  by  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  drops  of  gum  until  moisture  soft- 
ens the  drops  and  makes  the  germs 
available  to  all  insects,"  says  B.  J. 
Jones  of  Maxwell.  "The  infection 
probably  always  occurs  through 
abrasions,  but  these  may  be  so  small 
that  they  are  not  readily  seen.  We 
have  sprayed  bacteria  cultures  over 
tender  growing  shoots  apparently 
sound,  and  secured  75%  infection.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  flies  could  infect 
them  at  any  time." 

"Belated  blossoms  are  a  special 
source  of  infection,"  says  Howard 
Reed  of  Sacramento.  "They  continue 
to  open  from  blooming  time  until  No- 
vember; and  their  very  scarcity  sub- 
jects them  to  multiplied  attacks  by 
bacteria-carrying  insects.  Belated 
blossoms  should  be  religiously  cut  out 
all  season.  You  cannot  detect  all  of 
the  blight  on  a  tree  trunk  unless  you 
scrape  off  all  the  rough  bark. 

"Planting  pears  on  alkali  land  in- 
vites pear  blight.  They  will  be  so  sus- 
ceptible you  cannot  control  the  dis- 
ease. Rich  land  and  over-irrigation 
force  out  the  abundance  of  soft 
shoots  which  make  the  best  breeding 
ground." 

"Thrips  and  bees  are  special  agents 
in  spreading  the  germs.  One  orchard 
I  know  of  contains  600  stands  of  bees, 
and  the  neighbors  for  miles  around 
have  their  orchards  spotted  with 
blight.  The  exudate  is  sweet  and  I 
have  seen  bees  working  on  it,"  says 
Ernest  Gammon,  of  Courtland. 

"Neglect  of  wild  pear  and  apple 
trees  in  pastures,  abandoned  orchards 
and  along  the  road  will  insure  the 
necessity  of  a  constant  fight  for  the 
life  of  orchard  pear  trees,"  says 
another. 

"Winter  Nellis  does  not  seem  to  be 


seriously  injured  even  though  it  may 
be  more  or  less  affected.  But  a  dis- 
eased Nellis  makes  a  good  source  of 
infection  for  all  other  commercial  va- 
rieties," says  Prof.  W.  T.  Home. 

"If  you  want  pear  blight  right,  just 
get  a  bunch  of  cheap  careless  men 
to  cut  it  out  of  your  orchard.  They 
will  spread  it  with  a  vengeance.  Or 
if  you  have  good  men,  give  them 
weak  corrosive  sul  limate  in  a  bottle 
and  let  them  disinfect  their  tools 
with  little  sponges  tied  onto  their 
wrists,"  says  Joe  Green,  of  Courtland. 

Growing  alfalfa  in  an  orchard  hides 
the  root  suckers  which  are  early  prey 
to  blight  spreading  insects.  Once  en- 
tering these  suckers,  the  blight  works 
quickly  down  to  the  roots,  and  the 
tree  is  "condemned  already." 


RULES  FOR  MEASURING  AL- 
FALFA HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  rule 
for  measuring  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
stack? — gUBSCBlBEB,  San  Jose. 

ANSWKR  1SY  MM. I. Kit  A  I. I  X.  SAN 
FRANCIS!  <). 
The  rule  most  generally  in  use  for 
that  purpose,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  is  known  as  the  Government 
rule  and  is  as  follows:  Multiply  the 
length  of  the  stack  by  the  width:  de- 
duct the  width  of  the  stack  from  the 
over-measurement  of  the  stack  [The 
over-measurement  meaning  the  dis- 
tance from  the  base  on  one  side,  over 
the  top  to  the  base  on  the  other  side. 
— Editor.]  ;  and  divide  the  remainder 
by  2;  multiply  the  quotient  of  this 
by  the  product  of  the  length  times  the 
width. 

The  result  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in 
the  stack.  Divide  this  by  512 — the 
estimated  number  of  cubic  feet  per  ton 
— and  the  quotient  will  represent  the 
number  of  tons  in  the  stack. 

We  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  this  rule,  as  it  will  vary  according 
to  conditions  and  particularly  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  that  the 
stack  has  been  standing. 

A.NSWKIt    BY    (i.    R.    WALKS.  MII.FORI), 
LASSEN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

The  most  satisfactory  rule  here  for 
measuring  alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  is 
to  take  the  over-measurement  of  the 
stack;  that  is,  the  distance  over  the 
stack  from  the  base  on  one  side  to 
the  base  on  the  other  side,  and  which 
we  call  the  oval.  One-third  of  the 
distance  over  the  stack  is  allowed  for 
the  height  of  the  stack:  for  instance, 
if  the  over-measurement  is  45  feet,  we 
call  it  15  feet  in  the  square,  and  mul- 
tiply the  width  by  it,  then  multiply 
the  length  of  stack  and  divide  by  512, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  ton. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  that  the 
stack  is  24  feet  wide  and  will  square 
to  15  feet;  15  times  24  equals  360 
cubic  feet  in  each  running  foot  of 
stack.  If  the  stack  were  60  feet  long, 
we  would  multiply  360  by  60,  giving 
us  21,600  feet.  This  divided  by  512 
gives  42.21  tons  in  the  stack. 

[In  Circular  No.  131  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  the  following  fig- 
ures are  given  regarding  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton  of  hay:  The 
average  number  of  cubic  feet  per  ton 
of  hay  in  55  stacks  which  had  been 
standing  less  than  30  days  was  5S9.6; 
for  30  stacks  which  had  been  standing 


30  to  60  days,  the  average  number  of 
cubic  feet  per  ton  was  581.5,  while  the 
average  for  7  stacks  which  had  been 
standing  from  74  to  155  days  was  514.9 
cubic  feet  per  ton.  These  measure- 
ments were  mostly  made  with  timo- 
thy, or  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clo- 
ver in  which  timothy  predominated. 
As  it  is  well  known  that  timothv  is 


heavier  than  alfalfa,  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Wales  and  by  Miller  &  Lux 
when  compared  with  the  above  experi- 
ments seems  to  be  about  right  as  to 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 
From  these  experiments  you  can  get 
a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  difference 
in  weights  at  different  periods  of  time 
the  hay  has  been  stacked. — Editor.] 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


One  piece  10  ft.  lengths  with  6  in.  tapered 
sleeves.  Heavy  wide  lock  seam  made  by  special 
powerful  machinery.  Four  thicknesses  of 
metal  where  the  strain  comes;  made  doubly 
sure  by  soldering.  No  rivets  to  be  knocked 
loose.  Total  collapse  of  the  pipe  will  not  break 
this  indestructible  "Madewell"  seam.  The 
smooth  sleeves  and  collars  with  counter-sunk 
seams  make  water-tight  joints  without  driv- 
ing and  pounding.  This,  too,  is  important, 

Send  for  Free  MADEWELL  catalogs  B 

Robinson  Hardware  Co.   G ilroy ,  Cal. 


'MrXDEVVEV.\_  SURFACE. P\Pt' 


ROBINSON  HARDWARE  CO, 


sc//.ffoy  cal. 


wti 


THE  McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  the 
limb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
MADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.  Will 
not   CHAFE   THE   TREE   like   the  wire 

brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 
Manufactured  by  the 

PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Rlvernide,  California. 


SEVENTH  EDITION  — FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  depicting  California  Or- 
chard scenes  from  blossoming  to  picking,  dry- 
ing and  shipping. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

June,  1914. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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Two  Great  Factors 

in 

Water  Development 


Layne&Bowler 
Pump  and  Screen 


Universally 
Used 


A  good  farm 
and  crop  calls 
for  an  invest- 
ment of  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of 
money,  there- 
fore do  not  buy 
cheap  and  ex- 
perimental ma- 
chinery. 

For  over  10 
years  the  Layne 
&  Bowler  Pump 
and  patent  well 
screen  have 
been  the  most 
prominent  fac- 
tors in  the  de- 
velopment o  f 
water,  and  have 
been  the  choice 
of  the  most  up- 
to-date  irriga- 
tors. 

Water  with 
this  great  sys- 
tem is  always 
available,  and 
produced  at 
the  very  lowest 
cost. 

"Let  the 
World 's  Larg- 
est Water  De- 
velopers Solve 
Your  Pumping 
Problems." 


Our  illustr»*~d  Catalog  No.  25 
tells  all  about  this  pump  and 
screen.  It  also  gives  valuable 
Irrigating  Information.  Write 
today  (or  It. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

•00-810  SANTA  FB  AVE. 
LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 


Country  Vegetables. 


THE  PIG  AS  A  GARDEN  ATTACHMENT. 


The  importance  of  the  cottager"s  pig 
has  inspired  poets  and  economists,  but 
we  are  apt  to  forget  it  just  the  same — 
especially  in  a  new  country.  It  is, 
however,  suggestive  and  refreshing  to 
read  a  new  account  of  the  pig  from 
the  old  sod: 

"Begin  by  buying  one  pig  about 
eight  weeks  old,  or,  if  there  is  a  fair- 
sized  garden  and  a  household  of  five 
or  six  people,  start  with  two  pigs.  The 
spring — March,  April,  May — is  the 
best  time  to  buy  them,  as  they  grow 
very  fast  in  the  summer  months,  and 
there  is  so  much  from  the  garden  to 
help  them  along.  If  possible  do  not 
buy  grain  for  them  till  six  weeks,  or 
two  months  before  you  propose  to  kill 
them.  In  December  ar.  J  January 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  pigs,  and 
they  should  be  ready  then. 

"When  you  are  thinning  spinach, 
turnips,  carrots,  give  the  pigs  the 
thinnings;  also  the  tops  of  the  vege- 
tables when  they  are  trimmed  off  for 
sending  into  the  kitchen.  Potato 
haulm,  pea  haulm,  after  they  have 
been  picked  over  any  green,  will  be 
trampled  down  for  manure.  Sow- 
thistles  and  many  weeds  may  be  given 
to  the  pigs.  Bedding  is  sometimes 
rather  an  expense.  In  Somerset  and 
Devon  one  generally  uses  bracken, 
always  locally  spoken  of  as  "fern." 
This  can  generally  be  had  for  the  cut- 
ting. It  should  be  cut  when  green  in 
July.  I  have  used  dry  leaves  kept 
stored  under  cover;  also  I  have  saved 
all  the  straw  from  packing  cases,  and 
where  there  are  horses,  used  the  best 
and  dryest  of  the  stray  manure  from 
the  stables. 

"My  accounts  show  the  pigs  have 
always  made  a  profit,  and  besides  this, 
what  can  you  get  out  of  your  gardeb 
unless  you  have  manure?  And  in  pig 
manure  you  have  an  excellent  one. 
It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  Somerset 
laborer  in  the  Quantock  district  with- 
out a  pig;  he  would  consider  his  gar- 
den almost  worthless  to  him  other- 
wise. Generally  he  has  two  pigs;  the 
miller  will  usually  let  the  account  for 
feed  run  on  till  the  pigs  are  killed. 
Then  one  pig  is  sold  and  it  pays  for 
the  food  of  both,  and  something  over. 
The  other  pig  is  cured  by  the  man,  or 
his  wife,  and  keeps  his  family  in 
bacon  and  hams  for  a  year.  The 
crooks  which  hold  the  bacon  rack  are 
a  feature  in  most  of  these  cottages. 
The  oaken  Salter,  which  will  hold  the 
whole  of  the  pig  when  cut  up,  is  gen- 
erally owned  by  one  of  the  richer 
laborers,  and  is  hired  out  at  1  shilling 
each  time. 

"Now  to  go  back  again.  The  pigs 
bought  in  the  spring  will  generally 
eat  cabbages  and  all  the  usual  waste 
from  the  house,  but  if  they  are  rather 
small,  buy  a  sack  of  sharps  and  give 
them  a  little  every  day  mixed  with 
water,  until  they  begin  to  take  other 
food  readily.  The  great  thing  is  to 
keep  them  growing.  If  they  can  have 
the  run  of  an  orchard  or  paddock,  so 
much  the  better,  but  be  sure  and  have 
them  ringed  first.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  grass  they  will  eat  and  the 
exercise  does  them  good.  If  you  have 
cows  and  make  butter,  skim-milk  is 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  them.  When 
you  start  fattening  them,  don't  let 
them  have  a  free  run,  they  will  now 
begin  to  spend  their  time  mostly  in 
eating    and    sleeping.    Some  cinders 


thrown  down  in  their  yard  twice  a 
week,  if  they  have  not  a  large  run, 
will  keep  them  in  health." 


CRACKS  AND  BLEMISHES  ON 
APRICOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Under  separate 
cover  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of 
apricots  and  prunes  that  are  badly 
scabbed  and  cracked.  Most  all  apri- 
cots and  prunes  in  the  Prunedale  dis- 
trict of  Monterey  county  this  year  are 
in  a  condition  similar  to  this  sample. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  shot 
hole  fungus  that  is  affecting  this  fruit, 
or  any  other  fungus?  The  climate 
here  is  very  cool,  with  plenty  of  heavy, 
wet  fogs  that  leaves  the  fruit  and 
trees  dripping  wet.  Most  all  the  scab 
appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fruit, 
where  it  is  most  exposed. 

Is  it  the  damp  atmosphere  that 
causes  the  fruit  to  crack  so  badly,  or 
is  it  fungus? 

Anyway,  can  the  fruit  be  kept  clean 
by  spraying.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
claims  he  sprayed  early  this  season 
with  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  the 
apricots  I  send  are  from  m  his  trees. 
They  as  a  rule  appear  highly  colored, 
and  small  in  size  and  75%  scabbed  as 
shown. 

A  good  many  people  here  are  setting 
out  apricots  and  I  wonder  if  it  is  pro- 
fitable if  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  scab- 
bed and  cracked  as  this  year  shows. 
— C.  J.  Richet,  Watsonville. 

COMMENTS  BY  PROF.  W.  T.  IIORNE. 

The  specimens  of  apricot  and  prune 
sent  by  Mr.  Richey  show  more  than 
one  trouble.  The  large  cracks  which 
look  like  more  or  less  deep,  clean  cuts 
on  the  fruit  are  due  in  all  probability 
to  seasonal  conditions  and  not  due  to 
any  fungus  or  active  outside  agent. 
This  trouble  appears,  I  am  informed, 
very  frequently  in  the  coast  district 
and  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
moisture  conditions,  or  the  alternation 
of  fog  and  sunshine  which  you  speak 
of.  There  is  presumably  nothing 
which  can  be  done  to  improve  this  de- 
fect, and  it  can  be  expected  to  be  quite 
severe  some  years  and  others  to  be  of 
very  small  importance. 

There  are  also  small,  definite  scab 
spots  on  the  fruit,  both  on  the  apricot 
and  prune.  I  have  examined  these 
and  have  consulted  the  literature  and 
most  of  our  people  here  who  have 
worked  with  apricots  and  I  am  unable 
to  tell  you  definitely  whether  these 
small  scabby  spots  are  due  to  a  defi- 
nite fungus.  I  think  it  probable  that 
they  are  due  to  some  fungus,  but  am 
not  at  all  certain  of  this.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Ballard,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  stationed  at  Watsonville,  has  car- 
ried out  in  past  years  some  quite  care- 
ful experiments  in  spraying  apricots, 
but  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
some  of  the  spots  which  form  on  the 
fruit;  so  that  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  this  small  scabbing  can  be 
prevented  by  spraying  or  not.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  scabs 
are  not  the  same  trouble  for  which 
Mr.  Ballard  was  particularly  plan- 
ning his  work. 

The  only  help  which  I  am  able  to 
give  you  in  connection  with  determin- 
ing wnether  it  will  be  profitable  for 
you  to  grow  apricots  in  your  section 


is  to  suggest  that  you  inquire  of  your 
neighbors  or  people  who  are  growing 
apricots  in  situations  as  nearly  like 
yours  as  you  may  be  able  to  find,  and 
inquire  of  them  what  their  success 
has  been  and  how  their  trees  and 
fruit  behaved.  W.  T.  Hobne. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


To 

Ranchers,  Dairymen,  Fruit- 
Growers  and  Investors. 


ARE  you  looking  for  the  Best — 
absolutely  THE  BEST — condi- 
tions to  be  found  in  all  Cali- 
fornia? Nothing  like  it  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  State.  Read  and  re- 
flect— then  write  us  for  further  in- 
formation and  full  details. 

Abundant  and  good  irrigating  and 
domestic  water,  all  you  want,  when 
you  want  it,  as  you  want  it,  any 
hour  of  day  in  the  year  at  lowest 
possible  cost  (only  the  upkeep  of 
ditches),  averaging  about  38c  per 
acre  per  year.  One-half  miner's 
inch  (about  six  acre  feet)  with 
every  acre,  from  your  own  canal, 
with  perpetual  water  right  for  every 
acre  you  buy. 

The  richest,  loamy,  easily  worked 
soil,  containing  abundant  lime  and 
phosphates,  producing  enormous 
crops  of  alfalfa,  grains,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  (We  just  cut  28  acres 
of  alfalfa,  yielding  132  tons — almost 
iy2  tons  per  acre — at  one  cutting.) 

Level  lands,  but  with  enough 
grade  to  irrigate  easily,  that  can  be 
cleared  and  prepared  for  crops  at 
low  cost. 

Ideal  conditions  for  live  stock  and 
poultry. 

Good  markets  and  R.  R.  transpor- 
tation. Best  of  health  conditions,  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Good  neighbors,  schools  and 
churches,  and  solid  banking  facili- 
ties. 

Positively  the  VERY  BEST  bona- 
fide  land  proposition  in  the  State, 
at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy 
terms. 

Best  of  Bank  and  business  refer- 
ences on  request.  We  will  demon- 
strate every  statement  to  your 
satisfaction.  You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  limited  offer  (only  55 
forty-acre  tracts  in  all),  which  is 
the  new  subdivision  of  one  of  the 
banner  ranches  of  this  state.  Just 
placed  on  the  market  by  responsi- 
ble owners.  Write,  phone,  or  call 
fur  further  information  and  illus- 
trated printed  matter. 


G.  M.  It  10 A .  Secretary, 
Suite  030.  II.  W.  Hellman  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  better  J 
than  this  Miller  Automatically  Water  I 
I  Balanced.  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling  I 
I  line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on  I 
I  the  present  market  ie  as  good.  Our  catalog  I 
I  will  convince  you.  Write  for  it.  You  might  I 
I  as  well  get  something  that  will  last  and  I 
I  cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  something  I 
I  cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than  [ 
I  inferior.  We  are  pleasing  others.  Why  Not  you? 
I  Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

503  MARKET  STREET  1 


800  ACRES  FOR 
RENT 

in  Southern  Santa  Clara  County 

A  No.  1  LAND,  suitable  for  raisins 
seeds,  gardening,  etc. 


Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  li 
visions.    CASH  RENT. 


subdl- 


For  further  particulars  see  or  write 
J.  F.  DUNNE  or  W.  J.  OSTRANDER, 
Gllroy,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Special  Crop  Reports. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office,  Geo.  B. 
Weatherby,  county  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Humboldt  county, 
says,  that  prospects  for  the  apple 
crop  there  are  favorable  with  con- 
siderable larger  crops  than  last  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  scab  and 
aphis  troubles  have  not  been  as  ser- 
ious as  in  past  years.  Peaches  have 
born  heavily  and  prospects  are  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  peach  acre- 
age this  fall  and  winter.  Pear  pros- 
pects are  for  a  rather  light  crop,  they 
having  been  affected  quite  badly  with 
scab. 

J.  E.  Adanison,  of  Pomona,  states 
that  orange  prospects  in  that  section 
are,  that  the  navels  will  about  equal 
last  year's  production,  Valencias  will 
be  short  about  25%,  and  seedlings  and 
miscellaneous  varieties  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Lemons  he  thinks 
should  pick  fairly  heavy  in  November, 
the  crop  for  the  next  two  months  be- 
ing better  than  last  year.  Apples  are 
in  some  cases  double  that  of  last 
year,  and  are  as  a  rule  a  heavy  crop. 
Peaches  are  plentiful,  the  cannery 
there  now  running  to  full  capacity, 
but  threatened  to  close  on  account  of 
European  war,  with  its  effect  on 
transportation. 

Prune  harvesting  has  commenced 
in  Yolo  county,  according  to  G.  H. 
Hecke,  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Yolo  county,  who  writes  that 
the  crop  will  not  exceed  former  esti- 
mates. So  far  such  prunes  that  are 
split,  and  are  ripening  prematurely, 
are  harvested  and  he  notices  that  for 
the  lack  of  sugar,  they  are  drying 
away  and  shrinking  more  than  usual, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  remaining 
prunes  will  get  on  normally.  Table 
and  raisin  grapes  are  promising  good 
crops,  although  peaches  are  less  satis- 
factory. Olives  in  that  section  are 
not  going  to  be  as  plentiful  as  last 
year,  he  says,  in  some  places  not 
showing  more  than  half  a  crop.  As 
to  what  the  effect  of  the  European 
war  will  be  he  says,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  on  crops  that  have  been  im- 
ported to  some  extent  the  price  will 
go  up,  and  that  on  farming  products, 
which  have  been  largely  exported,  the 
price  will  be  likely  to  go  down. 

Writing  from  the  Fair  Oaks  section, 
of  Sacramento  county,  Geo.  E.  Fet- 
ters states,  that  the  almond  crop 
there  will  be  about  75%  of  a  normal 
one.  Some  of  the  nuts  seem  to  gum 
and  split,  while  immature,  and  the 
kernel  is  gummed  when  the  nut  is 
opened.  The  red  spider  has  also 
bothered  some.  The  crop  is  now  be- 
ing harvested  and  hullers  say  that  the 
crop  is  about  157c.  Peaches  are  fully 
100%  of  a  crop.  Oranges  in  that  sec- 
tion are  looking  well,  the  trees  being 
well  loaded  and  the  fruit  of  good 
size.  The  water  supply  has  been 
satisfactorily  handled  this  year  so 
that  the  outlook  is  for  a  normal  crop. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  apple 
orchards  in  Riverside  county  are  not 
yet  at  a  bearing  age,  D.  D.  Sharp, 
horticultural  commissioner  of  River- 
side county,  writes,  that  the  trees 
could  not  promise  better  than  they 
are  in  the  mountain  sections  of  that 
county.  There  is  a  fine  set  of  lemons 
this  season  he  says,  and  the  trees  are 
looking  fine.  As  many  of  the  trees 
were  severely  pruned  after  the 
freeze,  they  have  not  as  yet  attained 
their  normal  size  or  production.  The 


orange  crop  there  is  very  indefinite, 
at  this  time,  the  bloom  being  very 
uneven  and  the  tree  growth  remarka- 
ble where  the  trees  have  been  well 
cared  for  and  properly  pruned.  In 
some  places  the  fruit  is  completely 
hidden  by  new  foliage.  In  many  ways 
the  frost  has  been  a  blessing,  as  the 
grower  was  compelled  to  prune  in  a 
manner  that  the  trees  had  needed  for 
years,  and  they  also  plowed  the 
groves  in  a  way  that  was  badly  need- 
ed. The  result  has  been  a  healthy 
wood  growth,  large  heavy  leaves  and 
a  good  setting  of  fruit,  of  desirable 
sizes. 

G.  E.  Merrill,  writing  from  San  Jose, 
says  that  cracked  prunes  will  cause 
considerable  loss  in  that  section,  as 
packers  have  notified  their  clients 
that  cracked  prunes  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. The  apricot  crop  in  that  sec- 
tion has,  he  says,  evidently  turned 
out  better  than  it  was  expected  to. 
-Many  growers  have  more  fruit  than 
they  sold,  and  under  present  market 
conditions  the  packers  will  take  no 
more  than  they  have  contracted  for. 
The  packers  are  also  requiring  well 
cured  fruit,  free  from  slabs,  and  the 
grower  finds  more  trouble  getting  his 
fruit  accepted  this  year  than  usual, 
as  the  percentage  of  slabs  is  very 
heavy,  much  fruit  becoming  too  ripe 
before  it  was  cut. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Notes. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  reports 
coming  from  Fresno  last  week,  pack- 
ers there  have  announced  this  week, 
that  while  it  was  thought  that  the 
war  would  force  the  price  of  figs  up- 
ward, and  that  quotations  at  that 
time  were  4Vi  cents,  as  yet  no  unusual 
demand  has  developed  and  as  a  con- 
sequence buyers  are  only  paying  4 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  thought  that  this 
year's  crop  will  amount  to  6500  tons 
which  is  the  largest  since  1910,  when 
the  crop  totaled  5500  tons. 

Fruit  harvesting  has  been  under 
way  in  Sutter  county  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  reports  from  there  stating  that 
peaches  have  proven  a  big  crop  and 
that  all  varieties  of  grapes  will  be  a 
big  crop. 

Apple  picking  was  started  in  the 
Pajaro  valley  last  week,  in  some  sec- 
tions. Bellflowers  are  considerably 
earlier  than  usual  and  the  crop  is 
said  to  be  of  fine  quality.  Prices  are 
not  firm,  due  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  market. 

Provided  the  present  weather  con- 
tinues, it  is  thought  that  peach  dry- 
ing around  Chico  will  be  finished  by 
the  latter  part  of  next  week.  The 
weather  so  far  this  year  has  been  ex- 
cellent for  drying,  in  that  section. 

Elbertas  are  past  the  shipping  stage 
for  eastern  shipments  from  Modesto. 
One  farmer  has  been  offering  them  at 
Yi  cent  a  pound  and  some  farmers  are 
feeding  them  to  the  hogs.  Lovells 
are  coloring  now.  The  Ceres  cannery 
is  offering  $27.50  for  clings. 

Prunes  in  the  McKinley  district,  of 
Santa  Clara  valley,  are  said  to  be  of 
fine  quality.  Harvesting  is  now  under 
way. 

The  cannery  at  Newcastle,  which 
has  been  idle  for  several  years,  has 
recently  changed  hands  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  reopened  next 
year. 

A  report  from  Lodi,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  Pure  Food  com- 
pany   expect    to    have    their  syrup 


factory  at  that  place  in  operation  by 
the    middle    of    next    month.  This 


factory  will  utilize  waste  fruits. 
A  dispatch  from  Anderson,  Shasta 


"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  universal  eight-hour  law  to 
be  submitted  by  initiative  petition. ' ' 

Francis  V. 

KEESLING 

Republican  Candidate  for 

GOVERNOR 

On  the  subject  of  the  universal  eight-hour  law,  a  vital  issue 
before  the  agricultural,  viticultural  and  orchard  interests  of 
California,  Francis  V.  Keesling  says: 

"Wherever  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  can 
be  enforced  to  the  betterment  rather  than  the  injury  of  the 
men,  women  and  industries  affected,  then  it  should  apply.  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  universal  eight-hour  law  to  be 
submitted  by  initiative  petition. 

"It  will  not  only  work  tremendous  injury  to  the  people  it  is 
designed  to  serve — the  laboring  men  and  women — but  it  will 
virtually  destroy  the  great  agricultural,  viticultural  and  or- 
chard interests  of  California,  now  burdened  to  the  breaking 
point  with  excessive  taxation  and  the  penalties  of  ill-considered 
laws  enacted  at  the  behest  of  demagogues."  . 


THE  NEW  TERRITORY 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

OFFERS  SPLENDID  INDUCEMNETS  FOR 

MANUFACTURERS        MERCHANTS  INVESTORS 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Openings 
and  Agricultural  Opportunities  to  be  found  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  among  which 
are  the  following : . 

CANNERIES  WINERIES  PACKING  HOUSES 

TILE  FACTORIES  BRICK  YARDS 

STONE  and  MARBLE  QUARRIES 
IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  SAW  MILLS 

FRUITGROWING  DRY  FARMING 

CATTLE  and  SHEEP  RAISING 
MINERAL  LANDS  TIMBER  LANDS 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OPENINGS 

Opportunities  for  the  Man  of  Moderate  Means  as  well  as 
the  Capitalist 

Every  section  holds  out  a  welcome.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  it  for 
you.  A  letter  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Address 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARE  YOU  SHORT  OF  WATER  ? 

CONSULT  ME! 

I  will  convince  you  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  you  water.  Let  me  bore 
a  well  on  your  property  at  my  own  expense  and  at  my  risk.  If  the  well 
I  bore  has  not  the  capacity  agreed  upon,  you  pay  nothing  for  It.  I  give 
bonds  or  deposit  money  in  the  bank  for  my  responsibility. 

J.  VON  GAL  S.,  P.  O.  Box  489,  Lindsay,  Cal. 
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county,  states  that  pears  are  being 
shipped  from  there  to  the  canneries 
and  that  prune  harvesting  will  be 
commenced  about  the  first  of  next 
month.  The  report  says  that  there  is 
a  falling  off  in  the  pear  crop  on  ac- 
count of  the  blight. 

Peach  picking  and  drying  is  now 
under  way,  around  McFarland  Tulare 
county,  the  crop  being  of  good  quality 
and  large.  Imperial  plums  are  also 
ripe  and  almond  harvesting  will  start 
about  September  1. 

Two  new  fruit  packing  houses  were 
started  at  Parlier,  Fresno  county,  last 
week. 

Canneries  at  Visalia  have  about  fin- 
ished the  freestone  pack  for  the  sea- 
son, which  has  been  remarkably 
heavy.  It  is  predicted  that  the  cling 
season  will  also  be  very  good,  al- 
though not  so  heavy  a  pack  is  expect- 
ed as  has  been  the  case  with  the  free- 
stones. It  is  predicted  that  this 
year's  pack  will  reach  a  combined 
total,  in  the  two  canneries,  of  250,000 
cases. 


Grape  Growers'  Doings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Associated  Raisin  company  at  Fresno, 
last  week,  manager  James  Madison  de- 
clared that  the  association  had  sold  a 
sufficient  amount  of  raisins,  at  prices 
which  will  enable  the  company  to  can- 
cel all  obligations.  Orders  continue  to 
come  in  and  shipments  are  being  made 
rapidly. 

Reports  from  the  wine  grape  vine- 
yards, around  Yuba  City,  are  that 
most  of  the  grapes  have  been  sold  at 
prices  ranging  between  $10  to  $12  a 
ton.  Shipping  grapes  will  make  a  good 
yield  in  that  section  and  the  Thomp- 
son seedless  and  Muscatel  vines  are 
heavily  laden. 

After  inspecting  a  great  many  vine- 
yards in  Kings  county,  B.  V.  Sharp 
reported  to  the  supervisors  of  that 
county,  that  in  his  opinion  the  grape 
crop  will  only  average  75  to  80%  nor- 
mal. The  vines  have  not  yet  over- 
come the  dry  years.  Vine  hoppers 
have  been  plentiful  but  spraying  has 
been  successful. 

Estimates  have  been  made  in  Fresno 
that  shipments  of  Malagas  will  aver- 
age 75  carloads  a  day,  from  now  on 
until  the  first  of  September. 

Green  fruit  shippers  in  Dinuba  have 
either  stopped  or  are  slowing  up  on 
the  shipping  of  Malagas,  as  the  market 
is  reported  broken. 

The  Associated  Raisin  company  have 
started  stemming  the  1500  tons  of 
carry  over  crop  of  ra-'sins  still  in  the 
big  warehouse  at  Reedley. 


Vegetable  Crop. 

Watermelon  prices  in  the  Lodi  and 
Manteca  sections  of  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty, have  been  extremely  low  the  past 
week,  some  growers  receiving  as  lit- 
tle as  $2  a  ton.  Many  growers  are 
turning  hogs  into  the  patches. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Lima  Bean  Growers  Association 
last  week  at  Ventura,  the  price  was 
advanced  from  $5.15  to  $5.50  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Growers  became  excited 
at  the  advance  and  several  large 
crops  have  already  been  contracted  for 
at  that  price.  Many  consider  that  the 
.*aise  in  prices  is  purely  speculation, 
as  the  crop  is  later  this  year  than 
usual  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
outcome  will  be. 

The  first  tomatoes  of  the  season 
were  put  up  by  the  Manteca  cannery 
last  week,  the  fruit  having  been  ship- 


ped from  Woodbridge  and  from  the 
island  section  of  San  Joaquin  county. 
Tomatoes  are  not  yet  ripe  around 
Manteca. 

The  watermelon  crops  around 
Visalia  have  been  harvested,  for  this 
season.  The  crop  this  year  was  said 
to  have  been  larger  than  ever  before 
and  prices  were,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory. 

J.  R.  Foster,  of  Yuba  City,  has  a 
14-acre  field  of  Garvanza  beans,  the 
seed  of  which  was  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  He  is  now  har- 
vesting his  crop. 

I.  N.  Cable,  manager  of  the  Berry 
Growers'  Association  at  Sebastopol, 
estimates  that  the  total  tonnage  of 
berries  in  that  section  this  year,  will 
amount  to  2615  tons,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 75  tons  of  strawberries,  90  tons 
of  raspberries,  550  tons  of  Loganber- 
ries, 700  tons  of  Mammoth  blackber- 
ries, and  110  tons  of  Lawton  black- 
berries. 


Citrus  News. 

In  a  statement  made  by  A.  L. 
Andrews,  of  Oroville,  he  said  that 
while  there  has  as  yet  been  little  plan- 
ning done,  there  will  be  an  orange 
and  olive  show  held  in  that  place 
about  the  first  of  December. 

Reports  from  San  Fernando  say 
that  some  optimistic  lemon  growers  of 
that  section  are  predicting  that  if  the 
present  war  continues,  the  price  of 
lemons  will  soar.  The  present  price 
is  about  $G.50  a  box. 

The  plant  of  the  International  Fruit 
Products  company  of  California,  has 
been  moved  from  Santa  Ana  to  River- 
side, and  will  be  ready  within  two 
weeks  to  begin  the  manufacture  of 
citrus  by-products.  Cull  oranges  and 
lemons  will  be  used,  from  which 
citrate  of  lime  and  resinol  will  be 
manufactured.  Until  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  was  started  in  Cali- 
fornia the  supplies  came  from  Europe. 
The  product  is  used  extensively  at  a'.l 
soda  fountains. 


Olive  Happenings. 

A  representative  of  the  American 
Olive  Oil  company  at  Oroville,  states 
that  the  olive  crop  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  short  this  year,  but  that  the 
crop  in  Butte  county  now  promises  to 
be  heavy. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Oglesby,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  stated  on  a  recent 
trip  through  Sutter  county,  that  in  his 
opinion  a  large  part  of  the  land  in 
that  county  is  ideal  for  the  growing 
of  olives  and  that  while  the  olive  is 
still  in  its  infancy  there,  he  believes 
that  they  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  future. 

H.  H.  Madden,  of  Oroville,  who  has 
been  in  the  Auburn  district  of  Placer 
county  for  some  time,  states  that  he 
finds  the  olive  orchards  in  that  section 
in  excellent  shape  and  considers  the 
soil  and  climate  there  ideal  for  olive 
growing. 


Irrigation  News. 

The  work  of  repairing  the  break  in 
the  Davis  dam,  of  the  Turlock  irriga- 
tion district,  was  finished  last  week 
and  water  was  expected  to  be  turned 
in  by  August  14. 

The  general  superintendent  of  the 
Oakdale  irrigation  district  has  an- 
nounced that  at  least  two  and  perhaps 
three  more  irrigations  will  be  availa- 
ble, for  farmers  in  that  section. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  that  a 
convention  of  the  Inlands  Waterways 
Association  of  California  will  be  held 


at  Stockton,  September  24,  25,  and  26. 
Matters  of  great  importance  will  be 
taken  up  and  invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  all  individuals,  counties, 
towns  or  irrigation  districts,  who  are 
interested  in  irrigation  to  attend. 


Farm  Adviser  Notes. 

The  newly  appointed  farm  adviser 
of  Madera  county,  T.  C.  Mahew,  has 
arrived  in  Madera,  and  has  taken  up 
his  duties,  sharing  the  office  of  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner  at 
that  place 

R.  R.  Mack,  farm  adviser  for  Kern 
county,  has  recently  assumed  his 
duties  there,  having  arrived  from  San 
Diego  county  where  he  was  busy  for 
some  time,  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  practical  details  of  his  job. 

A  campaign  has  been  started  by  the 
Chico  Development  Asociation  for  the 
establishing  of  a  farm  bureau  in  Butte 
county,  and  the  appointing  of  a  farm 
adviser. 


General  Farm  Crops. 

Since  the  purchase  of  30,000  pounds 
of  hops  recently,  at  Santa  Rosa,  at 
15  cents  a  pound  the  market  at  that 
place  is  showing  signs  of  renewed 
activity  and  16  and  I6V2  cents  was  be- 
ing freely  offered  last  week. 

The  yearly  shipments  of  seed  from 
Hollister,  have  started  in  a  small  way, 
part  of  the  seeds  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  part  of  them  are  being 
sent  direct  to  eastern  points. 

The  hop  picking  season  was  started 
on  the  Durst  ranch,  near  Wheatland, 
last  week,  and  the  yield  is  said  to  be 
large. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  barley  and 
wheat  are  being  received  daily  at 
Stockton,  the  most  of  it  being  stored 
in  warehouses,  although  some  is  being 
shipped  direct  to  Port  Costa. 

Since  the  starting  of  the  European 
war,  the  selling  of  the  Imperial  valley 
cotton  crop  has  assumed  new  aspects, 
as  there  are  no  quotations  available. 
Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  growers 
to  get  some  aid  from  the  government 
in  harvesting  the  present  crop. 

The  Anaheim  Sugar  company  last 
week  closed  a  contract  for  400  bags  of 
sugar  beet  seed.  As  most  of  the  beet 
seed  is  raised  in  Austria  and  Russia, 
it  is  thought  that  the  supply  for 
American  growers  this  year  will  be 
very  small  and  as  a  consequence  the 
price  has  been  advanced  to  a  very  high 
figure. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  re- 
opening the  Alameda  Sugar  company's 
plant,  near  Meridian,  since  the  raise 
in  price  of  sugar  on  account  of  the 
European  war. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
6c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside. 
Cal. 


WALNUTS — -Supply  of  Chase  treeR 
limited;  write  for  descriptive  circular 
Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittfer. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

FOirt  SALE — Gas  Tractor,  4  cylinder, 
1%  inch  diameter,  8  inch  stroke.  Will 
do  the  work  of  32  horses.  Good  as 
new.  Address  C.  H.  Jensen,  502  E. 
Weber  ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Alfalfa  or  Barley  Hay  of  excellent 
quality,  either  1913  or  1914  crop.  Will 
exchange  for  hogs  or  dairy  cows.  Ad- 
dress William  Rasmussen.  Esparto, 
Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  Inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE.  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


A  GOOD  RANCH — The  Ansel  Litch- 
field ranch,  at  San  Joaquin  river  bridge, 
is  offered  for  sale  by  his  administra- 
tor; Southern  and  Western  Pacific  pass 
through  the  property;  no  better  farm- 
ing land  in  the  valley;  produces  well 
without  irrigation;  abundant  water  on 
property;  adapted  to  fruit  or  alfalfa; 
337.11  acres;  price  $33,711;  this  prop- 
erty is  worth  much  more  than  the 
price  asked.  C.  B.  Younger,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


320-acre  well-improved  farm  will  be 
sold  cheap  if  sold  at  once.  640-acre 
stock  and  dairy  ranch,  well  improved 
and  well  watered.  Will  sell  50  head 
of  cows  and  young  stock  with  or  with- 
out the  ranch.  For  particulars  write 
C.  P.  Gould,  Box  27,  Parkfield,  Monterey 
county,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— 67-acre  ranch  one  mile 
from  Durham,  20  acres  in  5-year-old 
almonds,  10  acres  in  5-year-old  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  10  acres  in  3-year-old 
Mission  olives;  balance  in  alfalfa  and 
grounds.  Plenty  of  water  to  irrigate 
same.  Address  the  owners,  COOLEY 
BROS.,  Durham,  Cal. 


For  Sale — By  owner,  5  a.  partly  im- 
proved land,  orchard,  vines,  3-room 
house,  barn,  etc.  Unfailing  well  and 
2000-gal.  tank  and  tank  house;  joins 
laid-out  town.  Also  20  a.  of  unimprov- 
ed land.    Address  Box  38,  Trigo,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
In  land  and  mortgages;  Investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  SOS 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


READ  my  advertisement  on  another 
page.  I  have  just  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  in  lands.    G.  M.  Rea. 


WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  dire«t 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Writ* 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  deslrabl* 
property  Free.  American  Investment 
Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 


WANTED— Working  foreman  for  hay 
and  stock  ranch;  must  understand  gen- 
eral farming.  Experienced  up-to-date 
man  needed.  References  required.  Ad- 
dress Box  297,  Yreka,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  capable  man  for  ranch 
foreman;  must  understand  general 
ranch  work.  R.  D.  2.  Box  70B,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED— Dairyman  to  run  large 
dairy  on  shares.  Box  124,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makes 
Of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLLIE  DOGS  of  choicest  breeding. 
Ideal  for  show  bench  or  farm.  Fine 
companions.  Puppies  3  and  7  months 
old.  Also  grown  stock.  Prices  reason- 
able. BROWNDALE  KENNELS,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 


IN  THE  FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  information.  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,   106  Clay  St.. 

San  Francisco. 


BEES. 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  on  the  farm; 
raise  your  own  honey,  make  consider- 
able profit  besides.  We  can  supply 
gentle  Italian  bees  at  $3.50  for  five- 
frame  colony,  $5  for  ten  frames,  and 
ship  anywhere  by  express.  Write  for 
our  free  price  list  of  bees,  instruction 
books,  etc.  SPENCER  APIARIES  CO., 
Box  12,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 
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The  Holstein  in  Its  Native  Land. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Harold  McAi.lster,  Chino,  Cal.] 

The  Friesian  people,  from  the  earli- 
est historical  accounts,  dwelt  in  Hol- 
land between  the  river  Ems  and  the 
middle  arm  of  the  Rhine,  and  made 
cattle-raising  their  chief  occupation. 
Their  history  commences  about  300 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

About  200  years  later  the  Batavians 
came  down  the  Rhine  and  settled  near 
the  Friesians.  They  were  also  breed- 
ers of  cattle.  Caesar  speaks  of  the 
Friesians  and  Batavians  as  using  cat- 
tle in  traffic  with  each  other  and  giv- 
ing them  as  dowry  to  their  children. 
Tacitus,  another  Roman  historian  liv- 
ing at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  states  that  "They  own- 
ed cattle  not  excelling  in  beauty  but 
in  number.  Some  of  these  cattle  were 
white  and  were  held  in  religious  ven- 
eration." 

When  coming  under  Roman  govern- 
ment the  Batavians  furnished  a  con- 
tinent of  soldiers  to  the  Roman  army, 
but  the  Friesians  paid  an  annual  trib- 
ute of  cowhides  and  meat,  preferring 
the  raising  of  cattle  to  the  honors  of 
war. 

With  Roman  dominion  came  the  ex- 
tension of  diking  and  draining  of  the 
land  and  improved  methods  of  feeding 
and  management  of  cattle.  Immense 
structures  were  built  mainly  for  the 
shelter  of  the  herd.  Professor  Hen- 
gerveld  states  that  the  buildings  of 
the  present  day  are  but  imitations  of 
the  ancient  Roman  villa  and  that  the 
methods  and  purpose  of  breeding  cat- 
tle has  also  essentially  remained  un- 
changed. They  also  retain  the  name 
Friesian  and  their  province  is  known 
as  Friesland.  They  still  use  the  old 
Friesian  dialect  in  intercourse  with 
each  other,  although  Hollaudljche  is 
the  official  language  of  the  provii.ce. 

The  cattle  have  remained  of  the 
same  essential  stock  and  have  been 
used  for  practically  the  same  purpose 
since  the  earliest  times.  This  remark- 
able preservation  of  the  Friesian  peo- 
ple and  their  cattle  in  their  unadul- 
terated state  for  over  2,000  years  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  history. 

While  the  conflicts  and  ravages  of 
war  have  raged  about  them,  the  Fries- 
ians have  kept  to  their  original  home 
and  occupation  undisturbed  by  any 
outside  influence.  Two  hundred  years 
is  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  for 
the  purity  of  any  breed  of  cattle,  yet 
here  is  a  heritage  going  back  for  over 
twenty  centuries  without  any  admix- 
ture of  foreign  blood. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Fraser  and  R.  E.  Brand, 
in  Illinois  Experiment  Bulletin  140, 
state  that  "a  poor  farmer  is  seldom 
found,  as  the  life  of  the  Hollander  has 
been  devoted  to  one  subject — dairying 
— and  his  education  has  been  such  as 
to  make  him  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough,  careful  methods. 
Everywhere  as  far  as  eye  could  reach 
the  landscape  was  thickly  dotted  with 
fine  cows.  A  more  beautiful  dairy 
scene  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

"Only  a  few  of  the  choicest  bulls 
are  kept  for  sires,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  also  exercised  in  selecting  fe- 
males; first  in  the  sire  then  in  young 
calf,  and  then  in  performance  at  the 
pail.  Not  until  the  cow  answers  this 
satisfactory  is  she  accorded  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  dairy.  Registered 
cows  are  worth  from  $120  to  $200. 

"Winter  grain  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  oilcake,  fed  only  to  the  heavy 


milkers  in  quantities  of  from  2  to  4 
pounds  a  day.  The  principal  feed, 
however,  is  hay,  each  cow  leceiving 
nearly  30  pounds  daily.  It  takes  the 
great  capacity  of  these  cows  to  handle 
such  a  large  quantity  of  roughage. 

"Holland  is  often  called  the  cov. 's 
paradise,  and  it  well  deserves  the 
name.  A  cow  stable  is  as  clean  and 
carefully  cared  for  as  any  other  -oom 
in  the  house.  The  family  frequently 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  stable  itself. 
In  several  instances  the  dining  room 
was  at  one  end  of  the  stable  and  either 
a  sewing  room  or  kitchen  at  the  other 
end.  In  one  stable  a  polished  tea- 
kettle occupied  a  stool  at  each  stall 
and  the  partitions  between  the  stalls 
were  covered  with  fine  rugs.  Small 
semi-circular  windows  in  front  were 
draped  with  lace  curtains.  The  stalls 
for  the  cows  were  decorated  with 
plates,  copper  tea-kettles,  and  wcod 
carvings. 

"She  supports  a  population  nearly 
twelve  times  as  dense  as  Illinois. 
Here  is  a  country  where  land  is  worth 
from  $500  to  $1000  an  acre  and  in 
many  cases,  naturally,  no  better  than 
much  of  our  Illinois  land.  Yet  thess 
people  pay  their  rents  or  interests  on 
investments  by  producing  butter  and 
cheese,  which  they  place  on  the  Eu- 
ropean markets  in  successful  competi- 
tion with  that  produced  in  America 
on  land  of  less  than  one-fifth  the  value. 
They  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  produce  the  amount  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  acre  that  we 
can  with  either  corn  or  alfalfa.  The 
secret  of  their  success  is  efficient  cows, 
excellent  care,  co-operation,  and  supe- 
rior quality  of  butter  and  cheese." 

The  farmhouses  of  the  Hollander 
are  all  on  the  same  order,  resembling 
a  great  castle  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  deep  ditch,  impassable  except 
by  some  artificial  means.  Over  the 
ditch  are  thrown  one  or  more  bridges, 
guarded  by  strong  gates,  with  heavy 
bolts.  The  immense  roof  of  the  farm- 
house covers  everything  that  requires 
protection.  Here  the  cattle  find  shel- 
ter during  the  long  and  rigorous  win- 
ters. Here  they  are  fed  and  watered 
for  months  without  being  turned  from 
the  doors.  Everything  is  kept  with  a 
degree  of  neatness  marvelous  to  those 
not  accustomed  to  such  a  system.  The 
cattle  become  the  pets  of  the  house- 
hold. At  the  opening  of  spring,  when 
the  grass  is  sufficiently  grown,  they 
are  taken  to  the  fields  and  cared  for 
in  the  most  quiet  manner.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  shade  in  the  pasture 
to  keep  them  cool,  nad  they  are  blan- 
keted in  the  temporary  storms  of 
spring  and  autumn  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  pasture  is  very  luxuriant 
and  they  acquire  the  habit  of  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  roughage.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  winter  they  are  returned  to 
the  stables  again  and  allowed  to  re- 
main there  until  spring.  Their  object 
is  always  to  produce  as  much  milk  and 
beef  as  possible  from  the  same  animal. 

With  this  twofold  object  in  view, 
selection,  breeding,  and  feeding  have 
been  continued  by  a  whole  race  of 
farmers  for  countless  generations. 
There  have  been  no  Bates  or  Booths 
or  Collings,  as  of  the  Short-horn  or 
Hereford  breeds,  to  develop  the  race. 
There  have  been  no  men  of  remark- 
able genius  that  have  risen  far  above 
their  fellows  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, but  each  breeder  has  contrib- 
uted his  share  without  special  recog- 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 


"HUlcrest   I  ad" — First  Prise  Ram  at 
State  Fair, 


Short = Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

Offers  for  Season  of  1914  aa 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Pure- 
bred and  Registered  Shrop- 
shire and  Merino  Rami,  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds. 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1»12 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM — Two  Arete,  Are 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
(NTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
— Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,    IDAHO — Eleven    firsts    and  seconds, 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champloa 
ewe  first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewei  of 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  Sao  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


BLACK  HAWK 

STOCK  RANCH 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burllngame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEI.,  530  Fulton  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 

For  Prices  See  or  Write 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


•  Fills  Your  Silo  Quickly  With  Lets  Power  and  Labor  * 

You  can  operate  this  machine  with  a  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engine.  It's  the 
lightest  running  blower  type  of  ensilage  cutter  made— The  /  i'.'M.  ;, 
blon-ing,  lifting  force  carries  the  ensilage  in  a  steady  full  stream  rapidly 
up  into  the  highest  silo  without  waste  of  power.  The  ensilage  packs 
perfectly  and  keeps  sweet  and  succulent.  The 

PAPEO  ENSILAGE  OCTTER 
Is  easy  to  set  up  and  take  down.  Simple  in  construction,  not  easy  to  gel 
out  of  order.  The  entire  frame  It  one  solid  piece  of  semi-steel.  The  bear- 
logs  are  always  In  line,  run  smoothly  and  will  not  heat.  The  feeding: 
mechanism  is  geared  to  the  main  shaft — always  gives  you  the  desired 
length  of  cut.  The  Pafiec  Ensilage  Cutter  Is  not  chain  driven,  but  has 
heavy  gears  which  transmit  alt  the  power.  It  cuts  ensilage  perfectly  and 
swiftly— as  fast  as  you  can  bring  the  corn  to  the  machine. 
Write  for  lUastrafcd  Catalog.  Send  today  for  this  book.  It  show,  how 
The  "Wonderful  Papec"  cuts  ensilage  with  less  power,  time  and  labor, 
0       20  convenUni  distributing  polnti  In  the  U.  8. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  « 
Box  17  Shortsvtlle,  New  York 


Ml   hj   Delta   Caaatraetlaa  C*>,  Sac 


aeata.  Call* 
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ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 

Backache  Neuralgia 
Lumbago  Rheumatism 
Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

Gombault'sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  is  penetrating,  toothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Son's  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Hum*, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. Removes  the  soreness — strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  S  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


IP  PURE^l 

LFALFA 
MEAL 


~  IARTY  BROV 

.cr&triento,  Cal^l 


Made  from  absolutely  1'CUK  ALFALFA. 
Srd  aad  4th  cutting  only. 


BEST   FOR   POULTRY,    SWINE!,  AND 
CATTLE. 


Write  us  for  prices  In  ton  and  carload 
lots. 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkshire*  are  now 
hetter  thaa  ever.  We  have  five  herd 
tur>  aad  caa  after  yon  almost  nay 
breeding  yon  wast. 

Ton  may  buy  cheaper  Berkahlrea 
than  ton,  but  yon  vi  111  not  sot  hot- 
ter oaea. 

Oak  G  rove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


Df  iCV  L0SSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

ft  I  f*l  ,H  hy  Cutter'*  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
IfL^iWrlX.  priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen,  because  they 
proteet  where  other  vaccines  /ail. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  Injector  1.50 
Discounts:    250  doses,  10  p.  ct. :  500  doses.  20  p.  ct. 
Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 
Every  package  dated,  unused  pills  exchangeable  foi 
fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do  not  use  old  vaccine  (ours 
or  any  other),  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
Send  check  or  M.  O.,  wo  pay  charges  and  ship  promptly. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 


LEG 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience. 

1601-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


HOWARD  CATTLK 
COMPANY 

BRBEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
U  New  Moatgemery  Street, 
Saa  Francisco. 


'GREASE 

WHITTIER  OOeURN  CO.  S.F.  SOU  HfWS, 


nition.  Unlike  the  breeders  of  the 
Channel  Island  breeds  who  have 
strongly  inbred  to  fix  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  race,  the  Hollander  never 
permitted  inbreeding.  Unlike  the 
American  breeders,  they  have  never 
produced  distinct  families  of  marked 
superiority,  although  differences  of 
soil  in  different  localities  have  pro- 
duced different  classes  varying  in  size 
and  slightly  in  other  characteristics. 

The  Hollander  is  a  special-purpose 
farmer,  devoting  practically  his  en- 
tire attention  to  dairying.  They  are 
mostly  tenant  farmers,  paying  from 
$15  to  $20  an  acre  rent  for  the  land. 
The  farms  are  usually  of  very  small 
size,  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  and 
this  intensive  system  of  farming  has 
made  the  Holstein  especially  adapted 
to  fertile,  densly  populated  countries. 
The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  rich  clay 
type,  calculated  to  produce  cattle  of 
large  size  and  deep  flesh.  The  cli- 
mate is  cool  and  moist,  and  the  grasses 
succulent  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall,  exceedingly  favorable  to  large 
and  continued  milk  yields.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  climate,  soil,  and 
food  of  Holland  had  more  to  do  with 
bringing  out  the  breed  characteristics 
of  the  Holstein  than  the  Hollanders 
themselves. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  states  that  in  Fries- 
land  he  did  not  see  "what  might  be 
called  a  poor  or  an  old  cow.  These 
quiet  people  having  no  common-sense 
and  universal  method,  long  since 
formed  a  distinct  breed  of  cattle  that 
surpasses  in  their  locality  all  others 
so  far  as  tried.  Jerseys  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  cannot  secure  a  footing. 
Few  bulls  are  kept  and  these  but  two 
or  three  years  at  most,  when  they  are 
sold  to  the  market  for  beef. 

"These  bulls  are  selected  with  the 
utmost  care,  invariably  being  the 
calves  of  the  choicest  milkers.  But 
little  attention  is  paid  to  fancy  points 
or  color,  though  dark-spotted  is  pre- 
ferred to  light  spotted.  More  atten- 
tion is  now  being  paid  to  color  in 
order  to  suit  American  customers.  All 
other  bull  calves,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  sold  for  veal,  bringing 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  with  us. 

"In  like  manner  the  heifer  calves 
are  sold,  except  about  20  per  cent, 
which  are  also  selected  with  care  and 
raised  on  skim-milk.  The  age  of  the 
cow  is  usually  denoted  by  the  number 
of  calves,  and  in  no  case  did  I  find 
a  cow  that  had  more  than  six  calves, 
usually  only  four  or  five.  The  rule  is 
to  breed  so  that  the  cow's  first  calf 
is  dropped  in  the  stable,  before  the 
dam  is  two  years  old,  in  order  that 
extra  care  and  attention  may  be  given. 

"The  cows,  no  matter  how  good,  are 
seldom  kept  till  they  become  worn- 
out  shells,  valueless  for  beef  and  not 
fit  to  propagate  their  kind,  but  are 
sold  for  beef  while  they  are  vigorous 
enough  to  put  on  flesh  profitably  alike 
to  producer  and  consumer,  and  of  no 
mean  quality.  I  ate  it  for  three  weeks 
and  the  English  beef  for  two,  and 
while  not  so  fat  as  the  Short-horn,  it 
was  to  my  taste  superior." 

There  is  probably  no  people  in  the 
world  that  have  the  love  for  their  cat- 
tle and  their  occupation  as  the  Hol- 
lander. From  the  earliest  childhood 
they  are  brought  up  with  the  deepest 
respect  for  their  vocation,  and  this 
quality  is  handed  down  and  strength- 
ened from  one  generation  to  another. 
Everything  centers  around  the  herd  as 
the  failure  or  success  of  the  Dutch 
dairymen  depends  on  keeping  up  the 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Having  sold  three  of  our  dairies  we  are  offering 
for  sale  at  a  sacrifice 

5  REGISTERED  SERVICE  BULLS  and  4  REGISTERED 
BULL  CALVES 


Prices  on  Application. 


MILLER  &  LUX,  INC.,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

Colony  Farm  Dairy 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn 't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


standard  of  their  cattle.  They  cannot 
afford  in  that  country  of  high-priced 
land  and  feed  to  keep  a  poor  cow  as 
in  America. 

So  dependent  is  Holland  itself  upon 
dairying  that  the  prosperity  of  all 
business  conditions  rises  and  falls  with 
the  price  and  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced. Such  conditions  have  not  come 
up  recently,  but  we  find  even  as  far 
back  as  1350  a  French  historian  say- 
ing that  "At  a  certain  siege  the  be- 
sieged could  only  receive  their  sup- 
ply of  butter  from  Holland,  which 
had  been  famous  for  its  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  five  hundred  years." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  his- 
torian Motley  says  of  Holland  that 
"On  that  scrap  of  solid  ground,  res- 
cued by  human  energy  from  the  ocean, 
were  the  most  fertile  pastures  in  the 
world;  an  ox  often  weighed  2,000 
pounds,  the  cows  produced  two  and 
three  calves  at  a  time,  and  the  sheep 
four  and  five  lambs.  In  a  single  vil- 
lage 4,000  kine  (cattle)  were  counted. 
Butter  and  cheese  were  exported  to 
the  annual  value  of  one  million  dol- 
lars, salted  provisions  to  an  incred- 
ible extent.  The  farmers  were  indus- 
trious, thriving  and  independent." 

From  Holland  the  breed  has  spread 
to  almost  every  country  on  the  globe. 
Though  known  under  many  different 
names  in  the  different  countries,  and 
in  some  states,  somewhat  modified  by 
the  change  of  climate  and  soil,  the 
Holsteins  have  always  preserved  their 
distinguishing  breed  characteristics 
and  have  never  failed  to  improve  the 
native  cattle  with  which  they  were 
mingled.  As  many  as  154,911  cattle 
have  been  exported  from  Holland  in 
a  single  year  to  improve  the  stock  in 
other  countries.  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  1883  reported  that  "From  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  came  the 
breeds  of  Holland,  Schleswig,  Holstein 
and  Jutland,  all  remarkable  for  their 
milking  qualities." 


MAKE  DRAINS  WHILE  THE 
SUN  SHINES. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
Now  that  crops  are  about  off  and 
the  soil  is  dry,  drainage  time  has 
come.  In  Placer  county  winters,  he 
who  attempts  to  cross  low  places  often 
drops  suddenly  over  his  shoe  tops  in 
a  quicksand-like  mud. 

This  is  due  to  an  oversupply  of  wa- 
ter which  drives  out  soil  air,  prevents 
nitrate-forming  bacteria  from  their 
soil-fertilizing  work,  keeps  the  ground 
cold  in  spring,  and  drowns  ordinary 
crops. 

Drain  ti'e  have  worked  in  wme  of 


The  Last  Thing  In 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
STEEL,  SILO 
is  the  strongest  and 

most  durable. 
Tight  as  a  Boiler, 

Permanent, 
Non-Porous, 

Non- Absorbent, 
Moisture-Proof, 

Economical. 
Full  information 
freely  given. 
Write  now. 

Thomas  R.  Browne 
Stockton,  Cal. 

aieei  tjianaries,  Poultry  Houses, 
Wagons  and  Dipping  Tanks,  Gaso- 
line Storage  Systems,  etc. 


BIG  Money inlKe 

OFF  SEASON 


There's  a  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
~  uthwesl.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  go  through   grovel,  sand  or 
clay;  drills  through  rock.  One  team 
takes  it  over  any  road.  Operated 
ame  team   or  by  gas  engine  if 
referred.     No  tower  or  staking; 
rotates  its  own  drill.  FBEE 
Catalog;  Easy  Terms. 

Lisle  M'f'g.  Co, 
Dept.  t. 
626  Third  St.. 
San    Francisco  Cal. 


these  places  two  or  three  years  when 
they  had  to  be  dug  up  and  cleaned  of 
dirt  and  roots  of  grass  and  trees.  Usu- 
ally they  weren't  cleaned  in  time  and 
the  soil  suffered. 

On  H.  N.  Leak's  orchard  near  Pen- 
ryn,  some  200  feet  of  drainage  was 
placed  in  the  winter.  Within  two 
weeks,  a  considerable  section  of  the 
orchard  which  had  been  a  quagmire, 
was  dry  enough  so  a  man  could  safely 
walk  anywhere  in  his  Sunday  shoes. 

This  drain  is  made  of  2x8  pine  plank 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  nailed  trough- 
wise  with  little  blocks  to  hold  the 
plank  a  half  inch  apart  at  the  angle. 
This  crack  permits  ingress  of  water 
from  above;  for  the  troughs  were  laid 
upside  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
dug  18  inches  to  3  feet  deep  to  and  into 
the  soft  granite  bedrock  which  under- 
lies that  section.  If  laid  on  soft  dirt, 
it  might  soon  fill  in  from  beneath,  as 
much  of  the  water  enters  the  drain 
from  that  direction.  To  avoid  rotting, 
the  troughs  were  previously  dipped  In 
a  tank  of  crude  oil. 

This  would  seem  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, by  N.  B.  Lardner's  experience. 
He  has  similar  drains  six  or  eight 
hundred  yards  long  put  In  25  years 
ago,  made  of  1x6  boards  12  or  14  feet 
long,  without  oiling  and  without  the 
crack  at  the  angle.  The  joints  were 
covered  with  short  boards.  This  sys- 
tem Is  still  working  satisfactorily. 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


The  herd  of  grade  Holsteins  owned 
by  the  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm  of 
Woodland,  was  sold  last  week  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Stockton.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, manager  of  the  Oak  Grove 
Farm,  will  discontinue  his  dairy  and 
will  confine  all  of  his  efforts  to  the 
raising  of  registered  Berkshire  swine. 
With  that  end  in  view  he  has  left  for 
the  East  where  he  will  purchase  a  car- 
load of  the  best  Berkshires  available 
in  the  middle  western  States.  These 
purchases  will  make  the  Four  Oak 
herd  one  of,  if  not  the  largest,  herd 
of  registered  hogs  in  the  State. 


Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Arbuckle, 
Colusa  county,  are  looking  for  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  to  consume  the  im- 
mense amounts  of  hay  and  wild  feed 
in  the  tule  sections  of  that  district. 
Buyers  are  reported  to  have  made  re- 
cent trips  into  Oregon  in  the  search  of 
hogs  and  one  rancher  is  now  in  Nevada 
looking  for  sheep. 


In  the  July  report  of  the  Tulare  Cow 
Testing  Association,  it  is  shown  that 
700  head  of  cows  were  tested,  besides 
a  number  of  cows  which  were  offi- 
cially tested  by  the  association's  tester. 
The  highest  average  test  of  any  herd 
entered,  was  made  by  a  grade  Jersey- 
herd,  the  12  cows  making  an  average 
of  27.2  pounds.  The  highest  indivi- 
dual test  was  made  by  a  grade  Hol- 


stein  who  produced  50.1  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat. 


Experiments  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Fallon,  Neva- 
da, which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
heavy  losses  of  cattle,  experienced 
there  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
largely  due  to  poisin  hemlock,  a  plant 
that  abounds  along  the  sloughs  and 
other  low  levels  of  Nevada.  Poisin 
hemlock  strongly  resembles  the  wild 
parsnip,  and  it  is  now  thought  that 
much  of  the  supposedly  anthrax  and 
blackleg  of  the  past,  has  been  nothing 
more  than  poisining  by  the  hemlock. 


A  report  from  Hanford,  states  that 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  of  Corcoran,  Kings 
county,  has  just  purchased  the  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins  owned  by  F.  B. 
Glenn,  near  Willows,  Glenn  county, 
and  that  he  is  also  considering  the 
purchase  of  the  Mullick  herd  at  the 
same  place.  These  two  herds  are  the 
largest  herds  of  registered  Holsteins 
in  Glenn  county  and  there  are  many 
good  individuals  numbered  among 
them. 


Seven  members  of  the  Woodland 
High  School  Agricultural  Club,  and 
four  members  from  the  Esparto  club, 
will  exhibit  their  hogs  at  the  coming 
State  Fair.  This  contest  is  open  to  all 
high  school  agricultural  clubs  in  the 


Read  This  Letter 

AMBROSIA  CREAM  CO..  Napa,  Cal. 
DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The  silo  that  I  purchased  from  you  this  year  has  proven  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  good 
clear  2x6  Redwood  staves  that  you  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
the  same.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 
being  superior  to  the  resawed  or  home-made  silos,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely air-tight  and  is  manufactured  from  first-class  material 
throughout. 

In  erecting  my  silo  I  did  not  use  either  a  hammer  or  saw 
except  for  the  staging.  I  have  been  feeding  out  of  the  silo  for 
several  months  now,  and  have  yet  to  find  any  spoiled  ensilage. 
No  dairyman  who  expects  to  get  the  full  results  from  his  cows  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  silo,  and  from  my  experience  with  different 
silos,  I  am  convinced  that  your  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  kind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  I.  MIDDLETON. 

BUY  AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  NOW 

Write  for  Silo  Circular  B  for  full  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Ensilage  Cutters  and  Alpha  Gasoline  Engines. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

We  have  the  Agency  for  the  BEST  Mechanical  Milking  machine  on  the 
market.  3  carloads  of  these  machines  are  in  our  salesroom.  We  want  you 
to  see  our  practical  demonstration  of  this  Milker.  If  you  will  send  us  your 
name,  we  will  mail  you  a  booklet  on  milking  machines,  and  other  dairy 
supplies. 

KELSBV  DAIRY  SUPPLl    .V   MACHINERY  CO., 
818  S.  Los  Ausilfn  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  CaU 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  — We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 


ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD — Offers  young 
stock  from  best  type  and  producing 
strains.  R.  L  Waltz,  Hanford,  Cal. 
References:  Farmers'  &  Merchants' 
National  Bank. 


FOR  SALE — 100  head  of  good  dairy 
stock.  Best  milking  cows  in  this 
locality.  Call  or  address  A.  Ghis- 
letta,  Duncan  Mills,  Sonoma  county, 
Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa 
Cal. 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Flak.  Davis,  Cal. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MECHAM.  Petalurna,  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO. 
McCloud,  Cal. — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale 
Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holstein  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steins. Pontlac  bull  calves  M 
Holdrldge,  Modesto,  Cat 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale; 
ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barngrover, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  18«8. 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rlos,  R.  2,  Modesto. 

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Reg- 
istered Jerseys.  C.  G.  McFariand, 
Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively 
Tuberculin  tested.  Llnwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott,  Moorland 
Farm,  Mtlpitas,  Cal. 

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. Cat. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Short-Horns.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS— Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 

F.  Anderson,  R.  2.  Modesto. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Hol- 
stein cattle.  R.  F.  Guerln,  R.  3.  Box 
58,  Visalia,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN CATTLE.  McAUster  &  Son, 
Chlno,  Cal. 


N.    H.   LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford,   CaL — 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.    Pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cattle.    Los  Banos,  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  CaL— Reg- 
istered Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma.  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboull- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  sheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 

BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans 
pigs  easily  and  safely;  no  trouble; 
no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder.  "The 
Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Pork- 
age."    Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
— Large  and  medium  type.  As  rep- 
resented or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young,  Lodl,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows,  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and 
boars  from  registered  stock.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  CaL 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.    Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews, 

-  Sacramento,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

POLAND  -  CHINAS — Fifteen  head  11 
months  gilts,  open  or  bred,  of  pro- 
lific kind.  Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodl, 
Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompsan,  No- 
vate CaL 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
— Boars  and  sows.  Reasonable  prices. 
Enterprise  Farm,  F.  C.  Cuthill.  New- 
ark, CaL 

POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Ei- 
ther sex.  Write  for  pedigree.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonvllle,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  DUROC -  JERSEY 
weanlings  for  sale;  Colorado  King  on 
Kansas  Sunflower  stock.  M.  Manson, 
Bellota,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State. 
$30  p.    M  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for 
sale;  ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover, San  Jose,  Cal. 


DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any 
test.  Jno.  Dunlap,  Box  416,  Wll- 
llamsport,  Ohio. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Berkshires.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing. Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch.  El  Cajon,  CaL 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A.  M  Henry, 
Farmlngton. 


DUROC-JERSEY    BOARS  —  Wean  lings. 
Lindqulst  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


CHAS.    GOODMAN.    Breeder   of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  CaL 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.     C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 


PURE-BRED    DUROC-JERSEY  PIGa 
E.  CURTIS.  Napa,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  —  C.  A.  Stowe, 

Stockton,  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  Ave 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm.  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  Im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 

FOR  SALE — 'Span  large  young  mules; 
also  few  young  horses;  cheap  for 
cash.  T.  A.  McCune,  Blacks  Station, 
Yolo  County. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap, 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal.  

HEREFORDS  —  Gay  Lad  6th  heads 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherona  and  Short- 
horns.   Palclnea,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 
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State,  but  so  far  only  those  from  Yolo 
county  have  been  entered.  Later 
judges  will  decide  who  is  the  winner 
in  the  pig  contests  of  each  school,  and 
the  winner  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 


An  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
company,  reports  the  loss  of  400  head 
of  sheep  near  Amedee,  Modoc  county. 
The  sheep  were  thought  to  have  been 
poisoned  from  grazing  on  a  bush  with 
a  purple  blossom,  said  to  resemble 
sage  brush. 


The  Mt.  Diablo  Park  company,  with 
headquarters  near  Danville,  Contra 
Costa  county,  sold  65  head  of  mules  to 
the  government  last  week,  for  use  in 
the  army.  The  price  paid  was  not 
given. 


The  Exeter  Creamery  Association, 
of  Exeter,  Tulare  county,  expect  to 
have  their  plant  ready  for  operation 
by  October  1.  Machinery  for  the  plant 
has  been  ordered  and  the  work  of  in- 
stallation will  begin  at  once.  It  is 
thought  that  the  plant  will  be  thor- 
oughly modern  and  up-to-date. 


The  owner  of  the  San  Miguel  island, 
near  Santa  Barbara,  has  recently  pur- 
chased several  thousand  young  carob 
trees,  which  will  be  grown  with  the 
expectation  of  securing  much  valu- 
able feed  for  the  large  amounts  of 
sheep  which  are  maintained  on  the 
island. 


Prices  eased  off  some  on  cattle, 
toward  the  end  of  the  week,  at  the 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards,  last 
week,  the  run  for  the  fore  part  of  the 
week  being  quite  heavy.  Extreme  tops 
for  the  week  on  steers  was  $7.35,  bulls 
$4,  calves  $8  to  $8.25.  Prices  were  fully 
up  to  those  of  last  week  on  top  grades 
of  cows  and  heifers  and  the  outlet  was 
good.  A  strong  demand  and  light  re- 
ceipts continued  in  the  hog  market,  the 
top  for  best  light  hogs  being  $9.50, 
medium  grades  bringing  $9.25  to  $9.35. 
Receipts  for  sheep  and  lambs  were  also 
light,  there  being  a  good  demand  for 
choice  grades.  Prime  wethers  sold  for 
$4.75  to  $4.85;  prime  ewes  for  $3.85  to 
$4.15;  medium  ewes  $3.25  to  $3.75,  and 
spring  lambs  $5.50  to  $6. 


DATE  FOR  HOLSTEIN  SALE 
SET 


To  the  Editor:  The  leading  Holstein 
breeders  of  the  State  met  at  Hanford, 
August  4,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  a  breeders  consignment  sale  to  be 
held  October  29  or  30,  1914,  at  the  fair 
grounds,  at  Hanford. 

The  leading  business  men  of  Han- 
ford met  with  the  Holstein  breeders 
and  gave  them  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Kings.  They  offered  all  the  assist- 
ance that  they  could  for  making  the 


7  SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

Hopland,  California. 


sale  a  success.  Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr. 
John  Ross  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Others  spoke  also. 

Those  present  to  consign  cattle 
were:  A.  W.  Morris  of  Woodland;  R. 
F.  Guerin,  of  Visalia;  James  W.  Mc- 
Alister,  Jr.,  of  Chino;  T.  J.  Gilkerson, 
of  Stratford;  and  J.  H.  Hewett,  of 
Hanford. 

One  hundred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  all 
first-class  animals,  will  be  sold.  Mr. 
Ben  Roades,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  be 
auctioneer.  The  breeders  expect  to 
have  a  consignment  sale  each  year, 
this  being  the  first,  and  hope  to  make 
a  success  of  them,  always  putting  in 
the  best  stock  so  the  people  wishing 
to  start  with  registered  Holsteins  can 
have  good  foundation  stock  to  choose 
from.  R.  F.  Guerin. 

Visalia. 


VETERINARY  QUESTIONS. 


[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San 
Francisco   Veterinary  College,  San 
Francisco.] 
CALVES  AND  SEPARATED  MILK. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  let 
me  know  if  there  is  any  danger  in 
feeding  separated  milk  to  calves?  I 
have  fed  mine  separated  milk  with 
meal,  sometimes  linseed,  and  some- 
times Blatchford's  calf  meal,  and  they 
have  had  well  cured  alfalfa  also.  Four 
have  died  suddenly  from  a  violent 
bloat  that  even  sticking  could  not  re- 
lieve. I  have  brought  up  a  good  many 
calves  on  the  same  diet  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  use  of  skim  milk  in- 
stead of  separated.  In  using  the 
separated  milk  the  foam  has  always 
been  carefully  removed.  Can  you  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulty? — A.  L.  W., 
Barstow. 

This  is  not  due  to  separated  milk, 
but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  caused 
by  unclean  milk  vessels,  which  had  a 
fermentable  foci.  I  would  advise  you 
to  cleanse  the  vessels  after  use,  in 
y-2%  solution  formalin,  and  use  ves- 
sels without  corners  or  crevices. 


FORMULA  FOR  IODINE,  RINGBONE 
ON  COLT. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  the  formula  of  iodine,  for  use  on 
horses  and  various  other  things,  that 
I  can  mix  at  home  myself?  The  kind 
one  buys  at  the  drug  stores  is  very 
expensive  and  seems  to  be  about  nine- 
tenths  alcohol.  I  cannot  afford  to  buy 
it  when  I  have  to  use  such  large  quan- 
tities of  it.  Also  one  of  my  colts  has 
a  hard  growth,  just  above  the  hoof  on 
the  hind  leg.  Sometimes  it  goes  lame 
for  a  week  or  so  but  most  of  the  time 
it  is  alright.  It  has  been  that  way 
ever  since  it  was  a  little  colt.  We 
are  sure  it  was  an  injury  in  the  first 
place.  Today  there  is  a  swelling  on 
that  part.  What  treatment  would  you 
suggest? — L.  K,  Yountville. 

The  formula  that  I  use  for  tinct. 
iodine  in  my  hospital  practice  is  as 
follows:  Iodine  potash,  112  grains; 
crystals  iodine,  224  grains;  grain  alco- 
hol, one  quart.  Mix. 

Your  colt  has  a  ringbone,  due  to  an 
injury  and  should  be  fired  and  blis- 
tered by  a  graduate  veterinarian.  He 
should  use  a  needle  point  iron  so  no 
blemish  will  remain  after  the  opera- 
tion. 


MILK  FEVER. 
To  the  Editor:   Please  enlighten  me 
on  the  following  matters:    One  morn- 
ing about  8  o'clock  one  of  my  cows 


— provides  an  all-the-year  succulent  feed,  containing  more  than 
five  times  as  much  nutriment  as  silage,  greater  digestibility,  and  in 
addition  it  is  clean,  bulky  and  palatable. 

GET  MORE  MILK  —  INSTANTLY 


When  you  start  feeding  Larrowe's 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  you  don't  have  to 
wait  a  week  or  a  month  to  see  re- 
sults. You  get  an  instant  increase 
— from  1  to  5  lbs.  more  milk  per 
cow  a  day. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  not  a 
secret  formula  or  expensive  combi- 
nation   feed,    but   simply   the  pure 


shredded  root  of  the  sugar  beet, 
with  only  the  sugar  and  water  ex- 
tracted. It  swells  to  six  times  its 
original  bulk  when  moistened.  Bal- 
ances perfectly  with  alfalfa.  Keeps 
indefinitely. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  "cash- 
ing in"  on  this  wonderful  feed. 
How  about  you? 


PROVE  ITS  VALUE  WITH  ONE  SACK 


M0LASSES-D  RIED 
BEETpUJLP 

— is  preferred  by  some  feeders 
on  account  of  it-s  sweetness. 
Just  the  plain  Beet  Pulp  with 
beet  melasses  dried.  Fine  for 
fattening,  also  for  horses.  Try 
one  sack. 


Go  to  your  feed  dealer  today  and  gret  one  100-lb. 
sack  and  test  it  on  one  oow  whose  milk  record  you 
know.  Be  sure  you  set  "Larrowe's"  Dried  Beet 
Pulp— the  kind  that  is  liiilM  in  color,  never  black- 
ened  or  burned. 

"Profitable  Feeding" 

our  booklet  giving  instructions 
and  other  information  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.  Write 
for  it. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

607  Central  Building,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


gave  birth  to  a  calf.  The  cow  was  a 
pretty  good  milker,  giving  last  year 
nearly  7000  pounds  of  milk.  She  was 
about  10  years  old  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion. I  noticed  that  she  did  not  seem 
quite  so  lively  and  bright  as  usual.  A 
friend  that  happened  to  visit  me  just 
then,  mentioned  that  an  old  farmer  in 
Nebraska  once  told  him  that  he  al- 
ways used  to  give  the  cows  some  of 
their  own  milk  after  calving,  and  that 
they  then  cleaned  promptly.  I  had 
never  heard  of  this  remedy  before,  but 
thought  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
try  it,  so  after  the  calf  had  sucked 
the  cow,  I  milked  out  about  a  quart  or 
so  and  let  the  cow  drink  it.  Sure 
enough  she  cleaned  in  a  little  while, 
but  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  food 
when  I  gave  her  some  bran  and  tepid 
water.  The  following  morning  sho 
was  evidently  sick  and  during  the 
forenoon  she  commenced  to  stagger 
and  fell.  I  suspected  milk  fever  and 
went  after  a  neighbor  who  had  a 
bicycle  pump.  He  used  this  means  to 
pump  air  into  the  udder,  since  I  had 
milked  it  clean.  We  tied  strings 
around  the  ends  of  the  teats  to  keep 
the  air  in,  and  let  it  remain  a  couple 
of  hours  or  more.    Then  I  milked  it 


out  and  we  filled  the  udder  the  sam° 
way  with  air,  repeating  the  procedure 
once  more  in  the  late  afternoon,  every 
time  washing  the  pump  in  an  anti- 
septic solution.  We  also  gave  the  cow 
a  couple  of  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  but 
they  had  no  effect  whatever.  The  cow 
lay  mostly  on  her  side  and  turned  her 
head  toward  her  stomach,  until  she 
became  too  weak  to  even  do  this.  She 
was  nv't  p-.vollen,  but  her  legs  were 
paralyz.  She  showed  most  of  the 
sympto  is  lhat  are  described  in  books 
as  milk  fe  sr.  Some  think  that  she 
shi  In  t  have  died  so  soon  with 
milk  t  \  ir,  38  hours  after  calving,  and 
that  sh  :  ;liould  have  shown  signs  of 
distre?  .  mid  not  have  been  so  quiet. 
Was  it  tli is  disease,  or  what  else  could 
it  be?-  E.  S.,  East  Sound.  Washington. 

This  is  milk  fever  pure  and  simple. 
You  did  not  use  the  air  treatment 
properly  or  else  the  cow  would  cer- 
tainly have  recovered.  All  communi- 
ties not  having  a  graduate  veteri- 
narian should  write  to  Haussman  & 
Dunn,  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, and  get  the  proper  apparatus. 
The  chances  are  that  too  much  air 
pressure  was  used,  doing  directly  the 
reverse  from  what  was  intended. 
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Sheep  From  Butchers'  Standpoint. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

The  most  profitable  part  of  sheep 
raising  for  the  small  farmer  is  in 
the  production  of  meat,  rather  than 
the  production  of  wool,  according  to 
one  of  the  largest  mutton  packing 
houses  in  San  Francisco,  and  while  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  such  an 
authority  would  be  interested  in  ad- 
vancing the  mutton  industry,  his 
views  and  figures  should  be  of  some 
value  at  this  time  when  the  agitation 
favoring  sheep  on  the  small  farm  is 
keen. 

To  illustrate  his  point  he  showed 
us  a  string  of  dressed  lambs.  These 
lambs  were  three  months  old  when 
butchered,  being  black  faces  or  mut- 
ton type.  Their  appearance  showed 
them  to  be  prime  stuff,  as  they  were 
nice  plump  carcasses  and  the  kind 
that  all  good  retail  trade  demands. 

Alongside  of  this  prime  stuff  was  a 
string  of  Merino  wethers,  about  the 
same  size  as  the  black  faced  lambs, 
although  much  older  and  at  a  glance 
one  could  see  that  they  were  much  in- 
ferior to  the  black  faced  lambs  as  a 
foodstuff,  also  that  they  did  not  weigh 
any  more,  if  as  much. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
Merino  has  been  bred  primarily  for 
wool,  while  the  black  faces  had  been 
bred  for  just  the  opposite  purposes 
and  naturally  killed  out  better  car- 
casses. 

Coming  back  to  the  demands  of  the 
retail  trade  we  were  informed  that 
San  Francisco  has  a  reputation  of  be- 
.  ing  a  great  mutton  eating  city,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  butchers  have 
made  it  a  point  to  furnish  the  trade 
with  lambs,  instead  of  old  ewes  and 
wethers,  as  is  done  in  most  large 
cities  with  the  result  that  the  meat 
eating  public  in  those  cities  take  a 
dislike  to  the  meat  on  account  of  its 
stronger  flavor.  , 

Another  factor  favoring  the  butcher- 
ing of  lambs  is  that  the  hind  quarter, 
which  is  a  very  popular  part  of  the 
carcass,  is  much  smaller  in  the  lamb 
than  in  the  older  animal  and  the  av- 
erage housewife  wants  the  smaller 
sizes  in  order  to  provide  against  hav- 
ing one  kind  of  meat  for  several  days. 

From  the  cooling  rooms  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tanning  department, 
which  while  a  side  issue  of  the  plant, 
aids  in  increasing  the  ultimate  price 
paid  the  producer.  Here  he  showed 
us  the  difference  in  the  hides  of  a  wool 
6heep  and  a  mutton  sheep. 

The  hides  of  the  mutton  breeds  were 
nice  and  smooth  and  all  of  the  hide 
made  good  strong  leather  while  those 
of  the  wool  breeds  contained  many 
flaws  due,  it  was  said,  to  the  wrinkles 
in  the  hide  which  when  pressed  down 
made  weak  places  in  the  leather. 

Coming  back  to  the  farmers  point 
of  view  he  went  on  to  show  the  com- 
parative returns  from  a  hundred  head 
of  both  kinds. 

According  to  his  figures  the  100 
head  of  Merino  ewes  would  shear 
about  10  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  which 
when  sold  at  15  cents  a  pound,  would 
make  a  total  of  $1.50,  less  20  cents  a 
"head  for  shearing,  or  a  net  return  of 
$1.30.  This  flock  wouid  lamb  on  the 
average  about  90  head  and  70  per  cent 
of  that  number  could  be  raised  and 
sold  as  lambs  at  about  $3.50  per  head, 
making  a  total  net  revenue  on  the 
flock  of  about  $350. 

While  the  black  faces  would  not 
shear  ro  much,  his  estimate  being  7 


pounds  for  the  year,  their  wool  would 
sell  for  about  18  cents  a  pound,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1.26,  less  20  cents  for 
shearing  or  $1.06  net.  Figuring  that 
the  flock  would  lamb  90  per  cent  and 
that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  them 
could  be  raised,  would  mean  that  81 
lambs  could  be  turned  off  at  a  price 
right  around  $4  per  head  or  a  net  in- 
come for  the  season  of  about  $430. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  his  figures  that 
he  has  allowed  a  larger  percentage  of 
lambs  from  the  mutton  flock,  than 
from  the  wool  flock,  and  also  that  the 
mutton  lambs  are  quoted  at  50  cents  a 
piece  higher.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  lambs  are 
raised  from  the  mutton  breeds  than 
the  others  as  he  had  pointed  out  be- 
fore the  superiority  of  the  mutton 
breeds  for  butchering,  makes  the  in- 
creased price  possible. 

From  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
larger  range  men  are  crossing  their 
Merino  bands  with  Shropshire  bucks, 
with  surprising  good  results,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  the 
time  the  small  farmer  ventures  into 
the  sheep  business  as  a  permanent 
thing  the  right  type  will  be  establish- 
ed for  meeting  both  the  butcher  and 
wool  buyers  standards. 


HAULING  MILK  IN  JACKETED 
CANS. 


With  continued  agitation  favo-ing 
the  better  care  of  milk  and  cream 
while  in  transit,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  a  series  of  experiments  that  have 
been  made  recently,  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  making  these  tests  the  cans  were 
set  in  an  open  truck  with  no  covering 
to  shield  them  from  the  sun.  The 
milk  was  hauled  13  miles  in  this  way, 
the  average  air  temperature  being 
82.65.  degrees. 

There  were  three  different  methods 
used  in  hauling  the  milk;  first  an 
ordinary  milk  can  with  no  covering; 
secondly,  an  ordinary  can  having  a 
wet  burlap  covering;  and  thirdly,  a 
can  having  a  hair  quilted  jacket. 

The  milk  in  the  ordinary  can  with 
no  covering,  rose  28  Vi0  in  temperature 
in  three  hours  time,  that  in  the  burlap 
covered  can  rose  SV-!°  during  that  time, 
and  that  in  the  hair-quilt  jacketed  can 
only  showed  an  increase  of  5Vi  degrees. 

From  these  figures  it  Is  obvious  that 
it  pays  to  jacket  the  cans  in  order  to 
maintain  low  temperatures  during 
transportation,  and  that  many  of  our 
creamery  men  are  doing  little  if  any- 
thing to  keep  the  bacteria  count  down, 
after  receiving  the  cream  from  the 
dairy. 


NO  STANDARD  FOR  PRICE  OF 
COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  ad- 
vice regarding  the  price  of  good  grade 
Holstein  cows. — Reader,  Fairmead. 

[It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  you 
the  price  of  cows,  as  there  is  such  a 
wide  variation  in  prices  asked.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  each  sale  of  cat- 
tle is  a  trade  in  itself,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  animal  in  question,  how 
badly  the  buyer  needs  her,  and  how 
badly  the  owner  wants  to  sell.  We 
might  say,  however,  that  present 
prices  for  such  stock  as  you  mention 
vary  in  price  from  $75  to  over  $100. 
We  are  setting  a  poor  example  in 


Deep  plow- 
ing takes  con- 
c entr at ed 
power.  The 
Caterpillar 
not  only  has 
plenty  of  pow- 
er, but  it  delivers  it  at  the  draw  bar.  The  long, 
-»E  wide  tracks  get  a  sure  grip  on  the 
ground.    There  is  no  waste  from  slippage. 


Rog.  US.  Pat  Off. 

Every  ounce  of  power  goes  into  the  "pull" — 
so  the  Caterpillar  can  plow  deep,  and  yet  pull  a 
wide  enough  string  of  plows  so  there  is  no  side 
draft,  even  in  dry,  hard-baked  ground.  In  most 
California  soils  it  plows  its  own  width  or  more. 

Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your  fall  plow- 
ing and  the  equipment  you  need.  We  have  the 
complete  outfit  for  you— Holt  disc  and  mold- 
board  plows— and  the  Caterpillar  to  haul  them. 
Let  us  send  you  literature  describing  the  entire 
line.    Write  today  for  Catalog  cS7. 

Everything  for  the  power  fanner—  harvesters,  disc  and 
moldboard  plow*,  harrow;,  scrapers,  supplies  and 
lubricants. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


Stockton,  Cal. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


San  Francisco.  CaL 
Portland.  Ore. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Peoria,  111. 
Houston,  Tex. 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  bj  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
eon.  Thes2  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bouna  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interest! 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 


420  Market  Street 

PUBLISHERS. 


San  Francisco 


answering  this  as  you  neglected  to 
sign  your  name  to  the  communica- 
tion, and  that  is  one  courtesy  we  re- 
quire of  subscribers  in  these  columns, 
even  though  we  do  not  as  a  rule  print 
such  names  in  full. — Editor.] 


Sign-painter:  "Now,  Missus  John- 
sing,  what  does  you  want  put  on  dis 
yer  sign?"  Missus  Johnsing  (after  a 
moment  of  deep  thought):  "I  guess 
Goin'  out  scrubbin'  done  in  here'  will 
do."— Life. 
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A  Co-operative  Achievement. 


To  the  Editor:  Noting  your  answer 
to  H.  E.  Ordway  (So?ic.".ist)  in  your 
Issue  of  J i:Iy  18th,  I  will  state  that 
thc  -su.t  described  in  the  enclosed 
capping  from  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
of  July  21  was  brough;  ibout  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Yorba  Linda  ranch- 
ers. The  promoters  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  handsome  profit  they  made 
on  the  sale  of  the  tract  of  3000  acres 
but  illegally  issued  bonds  for  $175,000 
which  they  were  trying  to  make  the 
purchasers  of  the  land  pay  them  in- 
terest on  these  bonds  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.  Without  co-operation  we 
never  could  have  won  this  victory. — 
J.  T.  Whedon.  Yorba  Linda. 

The  Accomplishment. 

The  account  which  Mr.  YVhedon 
sends  us  shows  that  the  settlement  of 
what  is  called  "the  biggest  case  the 
courts  of  Orange  county  have  had  to 
deal  with"  was  by  stipulation,  briefly 
as  follows: 

"The  agreement  sets  forth  that  it 
is  agreed  that  the  defendants,  Peter 
Janss,  Jacob  Stern,  H.  W.  Frank,  M. 
N.  Newmark,  acted  in  entire  good 
faith  and  had  no  intent  to  defraud 
in  their  dealings  with  th*1  purchasers 
of  property  in  the  Yorba  Linda  tract; 
that  difficulties  arose  through  'unfor- 
tunate misunderstandings,'  and  that 
it  is  frr  th°  interests  of  justice  that 
the  case  be  settled. 

"Further,  it  is  agreed  that  the  trust 
deed  of  the  Yorba  Linda  Water  Co. 
of  its  property  and  stock  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  which 
deed  was  given  to  secure  the  bond 
issue  of  1175,000,  shall  be  set  aside; 
iliat  the  bond  issue  shall  be  canceled; 
that  within  <hirty  days  the  defendants 
will  issue  water  stock  to  all  contract 
holders  who  have  paid  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  contract  price,  which  stock 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  contract 
holders;  that  the  defer  'ants  will  issue 
stock  to  those  who  have  [  aid  less  than 

PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLl » 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drain- 
age. Legal  Engineering  and  Watei 
Right  Reports.  Alkali  and  Marsh  Land 
Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation 
Systems.  Management  and  Develop- 
ment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Ir-lga 
tion  Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  i  al. 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

OVSULTIN'G  ENGINEERS  AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Irrigation   and   Drainage,   Land  E; 
amlnations,  Agricultural  Development- 
Farm  Improvements  and  Management 
and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and 
the  location  of  Beet  Sugar  Factories  a 
specialty. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysts  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Valn>-» 
and  Alkalies.  Agricultural  and  Indux- 
trial  Products,  Water,  Insecticides,  et<- 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemist* 
108  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 


444  Market  St. 


San  FrancisC' 


Chemical  and  Bacterio- 
logical Analyses,  Soils, 
Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products 


50  per  cent,  and  that  stock  to  be  held 
in  escrow. 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  present  direc- 
tors of  the  water  company,  Stern,  New- 
mark,  Frank,  Harold  Janss  and  Edwin 
Janss,  shall  resign  one  at  a  time,  and 
shall  put  in  their  places  Emory  Al- 
bertson,  George  E.  Parmenter,  P.  J. 
Stewart,  E.  K.  French,  and  G.  H.  Bar- 
ton, who  are  members  of  the  Water 
Users'  Association.  All  books  and 
property  of  the  water  company  will 
be  turned  over  at  once  to  the  new 
board  of  directors.  The  suers  accept 
the  plant  as  it  stands  as  sufficient, 
and  agree  to  pay  debts  of  the  com- 
pany, amounting  to  $21,074.20." 

A  Love  Feast. — When  the  agreement 
was  complete  the  judge  and  the  attor- 
neys complimented  each  other,  and 
Judge  Thomas  said  this: 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  ma.iner 
in  which  the  Yorba  Linda  people  con- 
ducted their  meeting  this  morning. 
Had  one  dropped  in  from  the  outside 
they  might  have  thought  it  was  a 
church  meeting.  It  was  in  that  atmos- 
phere that  the  compromise  was  con- 
sidered. Attorney  Farraher  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  water  users  very  aptly 
said  that  the  settlement  as  proposed 
was  in  accordance  with  Christian 
spirit.  My  first  act  as  a  judge  was  to 
open  court  with  prayer,  and  I  feel 
that  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  we 
should  offer  thanks  to  God  for  the 
culmination  in  this  way  of  this  case. 
I  ask  your  Yorba  Linda  pastor  to  lead 
us  in  prayer." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bertram,  pastor  of  the 
Friends  Church,  arose,  offered  prayer 
and  thanks  that  joy  has  taken  the 
place  of  gloom  among  the  Yorba  Lin- 
dans,  that  the  great  trouble  that  has 
cast  a  shadow  upon  this  community 
had  been  dispersed.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  county  that 
a  prayer  was  offered  in  court  for  the 
settlement  of  a  case. 

The  Settlement. — C.  H.  Seamans, 
secretary  of  the  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  those  who  attended  ev- 
ery hour  of  the  trial,  which  came  to 
an  end  after  three  weeks  of  trial,  stat- 
ed this  morning  that  the  people  of 
Yorba  Linda  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  result.  In  fact,  satisfied  hard- 
ly expresses  their  delight.  He  says  a 
great  load  has  been  lifted,  and  the 
people  are  ready  for  a  thanksgiving 
celebration. 

In  the  settlement  the  water  users 
had  to  concede  some  points.  They  lose 
the  interest  they  have  already  paid 
on  the  bond  issue.  No  additional  ex- 
penditures were  secured  on  the  water 
plant.  What  they  did  gain  of  mos 
importance  was  to  rid  themselves  o! 
the  debt  of  $175,001  and  to  secure 
complete  control  of  the  water  com- 
pany forthwith. 

[We  would  especially  call  attention 
to  the  entrance  of  true  emotion  into 
this  event.  If  co-operative  effort  fails 
to  reach  the  emotions  it  is  not  likely 
to  succeed. — Editor.] 


TREES  AFTER  VINES. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  growers  are 
removing  phylloxerated  grape  vines 
and  putting  trees  in  same  holes:  sav- 
ing expense  of  digging  holes  for  trees. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the  trees 
between  the  rows  where  the  vines 
were,  where  the  ground  has  been  cul- 
tivated, and  would  it  not  be  still  bet- 
ter to  remove  vines  this  fall,  cultivate 


How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Every  subscriber's  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest- 
ment averaging  $153,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.    The  total  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Employes— $  1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total — $100,- 
000,000 — paid  in  wages  to  mot  e 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 

For  Supplies— $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  traveling,  etc. 

Tax  Collector— $11,000,000 

Taxes  of  more  than  $  I  1 ,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high- 
ways, schools  and  the  like. 


Bondholders -$17,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  owning  bonds  and 
notes. 

Stockholders— $30,000,000 

70,000  stockholders,  about  half 
of  whom   are  women,  receive 

$30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders  who  have 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele- 
phone business  represent  6.05  % 
on  the  investment.) 

Surplus— $ 1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone 
plant  and  equipment,  to  furnish 
and  keep  telej.  hone  service  al- 
ways up  to  the  ^ell  standard. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


the  ground  thoroughly  and  in  the 
spring  sow  to  alfalfa,  or  burr  clover, 
and  leave  for  one  or  two  years  before 
putting  out  the  trees?  Which  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  remove  the 
vines?  Do  you  advise  blasting? — 
Reader,  College  City. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  set  ihe 
almond  trees  at  points  not  previom  ly 
occupied  by  the  vines.  Not  only  is 
there  a  chance  of  reduction  of  fertility 
at  that  point  but  what  is  more  import- 
ant, the  soil  has  become  hardened  and 
has  lost  something  also  from  the  lack 
of  aeration  which  cultivation  pro- 
motes. If  we  were  planting  them  be- 
tween vines,  we  should  plant  midway 
between  the  rows  but  far  better  would 
be  the  complete  clearing  of  the  land 
and  cultivation  of  some  other  crop  for 
a  year  or  two,  especially  if  legume", 
are  grown  as  you  suggest.  If  not, 
then  a  crop  requiring  deep  plowing 
and  good  summer  cultivation  such  as 
peas  or  beans  or  potatoes  would  bring 
the  land  into  better  shape  for  tree 
planting.  Still  with  deep  working 
this  delay  in  planting  need  not  be  in- 
curred and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  deep  rooting  almond  one  might 
expect  the  trees  to  reach  to  ?;ood  soil 
below    if   there   is   not   hardpan  or 


stand'ng  water  to  lin  !it  their  penetra- 
tion. 

The  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement for  pulling  vines  is  what 
is  called  the  "vine  pull  r,"  made  of  a 
pair  of  strong  wagon  ^  heels  with  a 
long  pole,  four  by  six  pine  scantling 
12  ft.  long,  with  strong  iron  hook  on 
one  end.  Allow  the  end  with  the  hook 
to  project  18  in.  beyond  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  and  bolt  the  pole  down  to 
the  axle.  Hitch  a  short  chain  around 
the  vine  stump;  hook  into  this  chain 
by  raising  the  long  end  of  the  pole; 
start  the  horse  to  pull  down  the  pole 
which  lifts  the  vine  and  it  is  dragged 
out  as  the  wheels  proceed. 

If  the  soil  is  heavy  or  if  there  is 
hardpan  beneath  a  loamy  top  soil, 
blasting  is  desirable. — Editor.] 


Teacher:  "Did  Columbus  know  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  continent?" 
Class:  "No,  he  thought  it  was  India." 
Teacher:  "Correct.  Why  did  he  think 
he  had  found  India?"  Bright  boy: 
"I  s"pose  it  was  'cause  the  inhabitants 
were  Indians." — New  York  Weekly. 


Mrs.  Peavish  says  that  if  it  were 
to  do  over  again,  no  man  need  ever 
ask  for  her  hand  until  he  had  shown 
his. — Dallas  News. 
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Selecting  Poultry  for  Vigor. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Susan  Swayscood.] 

Selecting  stock  for  health  and  vigor 
is  not  going  out  in  a  yard  and  picking 
out  the  nicely  feathered  birds  of  ma- 
ture growth. 

Oh,  no;  it  can't  be  done  that  quickly 
— selecting  for  vigor  means  watching 
the  chicks  from  day  to  day  in  their 
growth  and  noting  each  little  weak- 
ness. It  is  a  continual  method  of  cull- 
ing until  you  get  those  that  are  abso- 
lutely sure  to  have  a  surplus  of 
energy  to  impart  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. When  that  happens,  the  method 
must  still  be  employed,  for  even  the 
best  and  most  vigorous  will  break 
down  if  fed  and  treated  wrong. 

Lay  the  foundation  by  starting 
right;  then  you  can  build  up  as  you 
go  along  in  the  fancier  points.  The 
well  developed  strong  chicks  mean 
more  profits,  for  there  is  no  profit  in 
keeping  a  lot  of  sick  fowls;  make 
them  keep  you,  and  you  have  the  mat 
ter  on  a  business  footing.  There  are 
too  many  people  keeping  chickens 
and  the  only  sensible  way  is  to  make 
the  chickens  keep  them.  They  can  do 
it.  In  Petalunia  there  are  poultrymen 
with  good  bank  accounts,  all  made  by 
the  right  way  of  making  the  chickens 
earn  their  board  and  enough  to  pay 
for  housing  and  feeding  them.  Then 
there  are  others  that  keep  the  chick- 
ens and  go  broke. 

After  selecting  the  strongest  grow- 
ing pullets,  go  after  them  again  just 
before  putting  in  the  house  where 
they  are  to  stay,  then  again  at  the 
finish  when  the  pullets  are  mature. 
A  mature  pullet  will  give  you  all  the 
points  you  need  for  judging.  By  keep- 
ing only  the  strongest  and  most  vig- 
orous, you  not  only  save  money  in 
feed  bills,  but  the  cost  of  housing 
weakly  birds,  the  cost  of  medicine  if 
they  are  attacked  by  any  disease,  and 
also  the  danger  by  exposure  of  your 
strong  birds  that  should  be  making 
the  money. 


Don't  Change  the  Feed. — Changes 
in  feed  should  be  gradual,  especially 
at  this  time  of  year.  Feed  extra 
green  or  vegetable  foods,  if  you  like, 
but  don't  change  from  one  grain  to 
another  too  suddenly;  it  upsets  the 
digestive  organs  and  hinders  growth 
in  young  chicks.  A  little  Epsom  salts 
given  once  a  week  will  help  much  in 
keeping  the  molting  hens  and  grow- 
ing chicks  cool.  Salts  cools  the  blood 
and  helps  to  expel  worms;  but  for 
the  latter  a  little  wood  ashes  should 
be  mixed  in  the  same  mash  with  the 
salts.  A  little  flowers  of  sulfur  once 
in  a  while  helps  to  keep  the  blood 
supplied  with  an  important  element. 
Sulfur  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of 
all  animals  and  man.  Of  course  we, 
and  they,  are  supposed  to  obtain  all 
that  is  needful  from  the  food  we  eat, 
but  it  does  not  always  happen  so,  and 
a  little  extra  on  the  side  does  good, 
especially  at  molting  time  and  when 
young  chicks  are  feathering.  Also 
give  the  growing  chicks  all  the  but- 
termilk there  is  to  spare,  as  it  con- 
tains, in  soluble  form,  many  things 
needed  for  the  well-being  of  the  chicks 
and  also  for  molting  hens.  Sour  milk 
and  buttermilk  are  both  good,  they  are 
animal  food  and  medicine  chest  to- 
gether. 


Small  Hens. — Last  week  we  touched 
on  a  story  that  is  being  spread  anent 


little  hens  being  the  best  layers. 

In  the  American  Poultry  Journal  we 
find  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Patterson: 

"Mr.  C.  T.  Patterson,  pathologist, 
Missouri  State  Poultry  Experiment 
Station,  Mountain  drove.  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  your 
station  has  been  sending  out  material 
advocating  a  lighter  weight  type  of 
chicken  as  a  better  laying  bird.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons,  and  again 
last  year,  you  specifically  state,  that  u 
good  many  Plymouth  Rocks  entered 
for  competition  were  received  in  an 
immature  condition,  being  immature 
at  the  beginning  of  the  natural  egg- 
laying  season.  A  bird  is  thus  forced 
into  reproductive  period  (whether  by 
heavy  feeding  of  nitrogenous  elements 
or  the  approach  of  the  natural  season) 
at  a  sacrifice  of  size  and  weight,  which 
has  perhaps  led  you  to  believe  that 
the  underweight  bird  is  the  egg-laying 
bird.  This  cannot  be  true,  as  at  other 
experiment  stations  and  in  my  own 
experience  some  hens  that  are  over 
standard  weight  are  splendid  pro- 
ducers." 

And  yet,  it  is  stated,  that  undoubt- 
edly the  American  Poultry  Association 
will  be  asked,  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, to  reduce  the  standard  weight  of 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

There  is  a  nigger  hid  in  the  wood 
pile  somewhere;  must  be  that  some  of 
these  fellows  with  a  big  pile  and  a  lot 
of  swagger  have  let  size  go  in  order  to 
get  feather,  and  now  aim  to  make  it 
fashionable.  It  is  sheer  nonsense;  for 
some  of  the  best  producers  I  ever 
owned  have  run  over  the  Standard 
weights. 

The  reason  for  the  small  hen  is  fully 
explained  in  last  week's  issue.  The  egg- 
laying  contests  do  not  want  birds  over 
a  certain  age,  and  if  they  are  not  fully 
matured  when  they  commence  laying, 
growth,  size,  and  weight  are  sacrificed 
for  eggs.  Nature  looks  after  that 
part. 

But  what  bothers  me  is  that  every 
fad  must  be  aired  and  put  out  as 
gospel.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion,  but  he  has  no  right  to  try  to 
make  out  that  he  is  infallible 

If  the  Standard  is  to  be  changed  to 
suit  the  whims  of  any  individual  that 
has  an  opinion,  why  it  must  reverse 
its  claim  to  be  a  "Standard,"  and  own 
up  that  it  is  "just  as  you  like  it." 
Breeders  then  could  have  a  scramble 
for  it  and  the  best  man  win.  But  it 
is  just  like  the  European  war,  while 
we  are  mighty  sorry,  we  can't  stem  the 
tide.  I  ate  war  grub  when  I  was  a 
little  tot,  so  know  something  about  it, 
and  the  poor  children  suffer  as  much, 
if  not  more,  in  war  times  as  their 
parents  do. 


Kreso  Dip;  this  can  be  purchased  at 
drug  stores  or  feed  stores;  it  is  a 
sheep  dip,  and  if  used  pretty  strong 
will  do  the  work.  Spray  the  ground 
all  around  with  salt  spray,  using  one 
gallon  of  coarse  salt  to  four  gallons  of 
water.  Fleas  don't  seem  able  to  stand 
salt,  and  neither  do  they  like  clean 
places. 


Yellow  Chicken  Fleas. — Is  there 
any  cure  for  fleas  on  chickens.  They 
are  a  sort  of  yellow  flea  with  wings. 
The  chickens  look  sickly  and  gradu- 
ally die,  one  by  one. — Subscriber. 

For  fleas  on  chicks,  dip  them  in  a 
mixture  of  one  ounce  of  creolin  to 
two  quarts  of  warm  water,  or  if  it  is 
not  convenient  to  dip  them,  get  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  fennel  and  rub  a  little 
on  the  head  and  neck. 

But  if  you  do  not  stop  the  breeding 
of  the  pests  it  is  very  little  use  doing 
anything,  because  as  fast  as  you  kill 
one  lot  another  will  get  on  the  chicks. 
Clean  up  all  dirty  nests,  dark  shady 
spots,  rake  up  the  refuse  and  burn  it. 
Then  make  a  spray,  or  get  a  can  of 


Worms  in  Gizzard. — My  chickens  do 
not  seem  to  do  very  well.  Upon  ex- 
amination, I  find  that  inside  the  giz- 
zard, not  in  the  pouch,  but  in  the 
flesh  part,  there  are  small  wiry  whit- 
ish worms.  They  seem  to  be  worse  in 
the  spring  hatched  chickens. — Sub- 
scriber. 

Only  two  kinds  of  worms  are  known 
to  exist  in  chickens.  One  is  the  round 
worm,  with  head  like  a  needle,  pointed 
and  white  in  color,  varying  in  size,  of 
course.  And  the  tape  worm,  which 
anyone  would  know  by  its  flat  appear- 
ance. Hence  we  conclude  your  chick- 
ens have  the  round  worms.  In  small 
numbers  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
harmful,  but  in  large  numbers  it  is 
quite  different.  Give  the  bird  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a  small  quantity  of 
mash,  and  if  you  can  give  each  one  in- 
dividual treatment  the  cure  will  be 
quicker.  For  individual  treatment 
beat  up  a  fresh  egg  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  "oil  of  turpentine"  (mind 
"oil,"  not  spirits,  of  turpentine.  The 
oil  is  quite  a  different  thing.)  Mix 
the  egg  and  oil  of  turpentine  well  by 
agitation  and  give  a  teaspoonful  to 
each  bird,  night  and  morning,  for 
three  days,  then  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  allowing  half  a  teaspoonful  for 
each  chicken  to  be  treated. 

Santonine,  two  grains  for  each 
bird,  dissolved  in  water,  then  mixed 
in  a  little  mash  into  which  has  pre- 
viously been  rubbed  castor  oil,  half  a 
teaspoonful  to  each  bird,  and  given  to 
eat,  seeing  that  each  gets  its  share, 
is  a  good  vermifuge.  But  if  wood 
ashes  are  given  once  a  week  in  mash 
and  a  little  Epsom  salts  once  in  a 
while  no  worms  will  breed.  All  the 
droppings  must  be  collected  after  these 
treatments  and  burned,  or  the  chicks 
are  likely  to  pick  the  worms  out  and 
swallow  them  again.  Keep  every- 
thing raked  up.  Pumpkin  seeds  or  the 
old  fashioned  wormwood  are  also  good, 
and  garlic,  either  cooked  or  raw,  will 
drive  them  out.  Garlic  is  a  good  thing 
to  grow,  then  you  don't  have  to  buy  it. 


dried  milk  curd  for 
poultry: 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  75 
pounds  of  skjm-milk  daily,  more  than 
I  can  use  advantageously,  not  having 


PDHLTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  Issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 

year,  2%c  per  word. 

BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


UARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  .or  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den,  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cat 


I'ETALUMA  HATCHERY— Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


.SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY. 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS— EGOS  FOR 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  raat- 
ings,  $7.50  per  IE;  utility,  $2  per  16; 
$10  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  CaL 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  •,  Suits,  378  Bandinl  Ave., 
Riverside,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  — Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  per 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Tupper,  Ceres. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.) 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  Is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  It. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator 
chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.    Hopland,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French. 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

BELGIAN  BARBS. 

THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or 
without  pedigrees.  Old  Hickory  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Francisco. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR 
HENS 

In  the  summer.  Try  our  Complete 
System  of  Feeding  as  described  in 
our  f,  ee  book,  "Chickens  from  Shell 
to  Market." 

COULSOX  CO.,  Petaluma.  CaL 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk.  Ev- 
erything you   need   for  stock  aad 
poultry  raising.     Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  Jt  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacrament*. 


AVAILABLE  PROTEIN 

FISH  NEAT  MEAL 

_FQR  POULTRY 
Guaranteed  Analysis 

TOTAL  PROTEIN  5*H  | 

PUSH  FORMING  A7V. 

*»AILABLE  PROTEIN     T/ /»  I 

PHOSPHATE  Of  LINE  --16*  .5 

PAT  9  »  1 

WESTERN  TALLOW 
COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


PACIFIC  PIONEER 

FISH  MEAT  MEAL 
FOR  POULTRY 


Important 


Always  look  for  the  star 
"Ithln  the  circle,  and  you  will 
never    buy    nn     Inferior  flxli 

meal. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  egg-laying, 
health -giving  meat  food  for  poultry  on 
the  market  today. 

(Send  for  free  sample  and  prices) 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

40  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 
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any  hogs.  I  am  curdling  it,  then 
draw  off  the  whey  and  dry  the  curd  in 
I  the  sun.  Will  the  curd  make  good 
chicken  feed,  and  what  is  its  feeding 
lvalue  compared  with  good  beef  scraps 
or  fish  meal?  Is  there  any  feeding 
value  to  speak  of  in  the  whey  drawn 
off?— G.  A.  P.,  Modesto. 

ANSWERED  BY  GEO.  H.  CROLEY, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  G.  A.  P. 
Modesto,  will  say  that  well  cured  meat 
scraps  and  fish  meal  are  dried  down 
until  they  contain  only  about  10% 
of  water.  Seventy-five  pounds  of  milk 
dried  down  to  the  consistency  of  beef 
scrap,  containing  10%  of  water,  would 
weigh  about  eight  pounds.  Its  feeding 
value  would  be  just  about  the  same  as 
eight  pounds  of  beef  scrap,  varying 
somewhat  one  way  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  foodstuffs  fed  in 
connection  with  it. 

To   illustrate:    The   75   pounds  of 


Fuel  Bilk  Cut 

Squarely  inTwo 


When  you  use  the 


rMT7NCIE, 
OILENG 


Muncie 
Oil  Engine 

The  only  engine  from  20  to 
100  H.  P.  successfully  oper- 
ated today  in  California  on 
California  fuel  oil. 
Its  a  wonderful  engine— 
simple  yet  perfect — has  no 
carburetors,  battery,  coil,  mag- 
neto, gears  or  cams.  It  has  only 
two  essential  attachments,  the 
governor  and  the  fuel  pump, 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING   &   SUPPLY  CO., 
68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

129  N.  Lob  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Delivered 

I   EA    <&,  EVERYWHERE 
COFFEE  at  Wholesale  Prices 


60c  Tea  45c 
50c  Tea  35c 
40c  Tea  30c 

Any  Flavor 


40c  Coffee  33c 
35c  Coffee  29c 
30c  Coffee  25c 

Whole  or  Ground 

2  lbs.  Rex  Tea  60c  quality  for  85c 

3  lbs.  Rex  Coffee  40c  quality  for  98c 

"Money  Back"  Guarantee 

SEND  ORDER  -  MAKE  BIG  SAVING 

OWENS  SALES  COMPANY 

636  Phelan  Building  San  Francisco 


OtVVEY, STRONG  &  CO.. 


t  .PATENTS*?, 

^£S^9II  Crocker  Blag.,  S.  F. 
Circular  containing  10*  mechanical 
Movement*  mailed  f  rea. 

Blake,Moffitt&Towne 

Dealers    37  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
PAPER  Blake,  McFall  *  Cp.,  Portland,  Ore 


THE  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE 
IRRIGATION  F»IF»E 

Is  the  AMERICAN 


LOCK  SEAMS  WITHOUT  RIVETS.     NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK. 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made— easily  handled — best  for  irrigating  alfalfa.  (We 
make  and  recommend  Riveted  Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)  Write  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe."  Also  manufacturers 
of  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY 


Branch:  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno 


LOS  ANGELES 
354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building 


milk  dried  down  to  eight  pounds,  con- 
taining 10%  water,  would  be  worth,  at 
3%  cents  a  pound,  28  cents,  while 
eight  pounds  of  beef  scraps  at  3V£ 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  worth  26 
cents.  Pish  meal  at  3£  cents  would  be 
worth  only  a  trifle  less. 

His  method  of  draining  the  whey 
and  drying  the  curd  in  the  sun  is  all 
right,  but  poultrymen  as  a  rule  claim 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  feed  the  whey 
to  poultry. 


CANDLE  EGGS  BY  COLORED 
CHART. 


To  enable  farmers  and  housewives 
to  test  eggs  before  a  candle  and  tell 
accurately  their  condition  before  they 
are  opened,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  just  published  a  colored 
egg-candling  chart.  To  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  eggs,  12  impressions 
were  necessary  to  produce  this  litho- 
graphed chart. 

This  chart  shows  the  eggs  in  their 
natural  size  as  they  appear  before  a 
candle,  and  also  as  they  look  when 
open  in  a  glass  saucer.  The  pictures 
include  an  absolutely  fresh  egg,  slight- 
ly stale  eggs,  decidedly  stale  eggs,  eggs 
with  yolks  sticking  to  the  shell,  eggs 
where  the  chicken  has  developed  so 
far  that  blood  has  been  formed,  moldy 
eggs,  addled  eggs,  and  eggs  with  a 
green  white. 

Comparatively  few  hosewives  are 
aware  that  a  green  color  in  the  white 
of  eggs  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  a  certain  species 
of  bacteria  that  make  a  green  coloring 
matter.  Eggs  with  this  greenish  tiat, 
even  though  the  yolks  seem  to  be  per- 
fect, are  not  fit  for  food. 

As  long  as  the  Department's  supply 
lasts,  these  charts  will  be  furnished 
free  upon  application  to  the  Editor  and 
Chief,  Division  of  Publications.  Com- 
mercial shippers  of  eggs,  however, 
should  apply  for  Departmental  Bulle- 
tin 51,  a  technical  paper  on  testing  by 
scientific  methods  not  available  to  the 
average  farmer.  This  bulletin  includes 
the  colored  illustrations.  This  chart 
alone  will  be  found  to  be  not  merely 
of  great  service  to  the  housewife  wish- 
ing to  test  the  eggs  she  is  to  serve  to 
her  own  family,  but  also  of  commercial 
value  to  the  farmers,  country  mer- 
chants, or  egg  shippers  who  wish  to 
buy  and  handle  eggs  on  an  accurate 
quality  basis. 

The  great  spoilage  of  eggs  in  this 
country  is  due  to  bad  handling  and  is 
quite  unnecessary.  Part  of  the  rem- 
edy is  to  teach  everybody,  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer,  how  to  tell 
the  quality  of  an  egg  without  breaking 
the  shell.  The  country  buyers,  the 
middlemen  and  the  housewife  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  inside  of  a  cucum- 
ber or  an  eggplant,  or  any  other  vege- 


Pomona  5  Pumps 

THE  BEST  DEEP  WELL  PUMP  IN  AMERICA 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  strong  claim  to  make,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  users  in  many  States  who  will  verify  our  claims  in  every  respect. 


This  photo 
shows  the 
pump  and  der- 
rick of  the 
Ritchie  Plant, 
Ontario,  Cal. 

58  H.  P.  Po- 
mona Pump 
Head;  12x110 
Cylinder;  250 
feet  to  water; 
312  ft.  to  bot- 
tom of  cylin- 
der. Gives  a 
60-inch  flow  of 
water. 


ASK  ANY  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 

If  you  are  figuring  on  installing  a  deep  well  pump  we  cordially  invite 
you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  see  our  plant  and  talk  with  our  Irrigation 
experts.    If  you  can't  come  to  Pomona— write  us. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Largest  Deep  Well  Irrigation  District  in 

the  World 

We  make  a  full  line  of  gates  and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation.  The 
Pomona  Patent  Pressure  Gate  is  the  most  popular  gate  in  use  anywhere. 


table,  by  the  appearance  of  the  outside 
and  the  firmness  of  its  texture.  It  is 
not  possible  to  tell  the  quality  of  an 
egg  by  looking  at  the  shell,  though  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  eggs  with  shiny 
shells  are  apt  to  be  aged.  A  fresh  egg 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  dusted 
with  a  very  fine  powder;  the  "bloom," 
as  the  egg  men  say.  But  in  order  to 
know  what  is  inside  the  shell  the  egg 
must  be  held  in  front  of  a  strong  light 
— such  as  an  electric  bulb  furnishes — 
which  comes  through  a  hole  about  1^4 
inches  in  diameter.  The  room  must 
be  dark.  When  the  egg  is  held  close 
against  the  hole  the  bright  light  rend- 
ers its  contents  visible,  and  the  quality 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
yolk,  the  white  and  the  air  spare  at 
the  blunt  end.  There  are  many  egg 
"candles"  on  the  market,  but  the  house- 
wife han  easily  make  one  for  herself 
by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  small  paste- 
board box,  which  is  slipped  over  an 
electric  light  bulb. 


Plans  have  been  perfected  for  the 
organization  of  the  Tri-County  Cow 
Testing  Association,  'at  Riversif'.o. 


HAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BET  WHEN 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland -San  Francisco 

FAS*  aUJBCTRIO  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains. 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RT. 
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The  Home  Circle 


t-mtmw'       T°  the  Boys. 

To  whatever  occupation  you  may  be 
called  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood, determine  to  understand  it  well 
and  to  work  heartily  at  it. 

If  you  constantly  look  upon  your 
employment  as  a  mere  drugery — as 
something  which,  while  it  must  be 
done,  may  be  done  anyhow — depend 
upon  it,  you  will  always  be  a  mere 
drudge.  There  are  two  classes  of 
young  men — those  who  wj/k  without 
thought  and  without  energy,  and  those 
who  throw  both  thought  and  energy 
into  their  work.  The  first  do  their 
best  to  keep  themselves  down ;  the 
others  do  their  best  to  raise  them- 
selves up,  and  both  in  the  end  will  reap 
just  what  they  have  sown. 

Let  your  conduct  be  such  as  to  in- 
sure the  approval  of  those  above  you; 
resolve  to  learn  everything  that  can 
be  of  service  to  you;  let  "quickly  and 
well"  be  the  mark  at  which  you  aim 
in  relation  to  every  business  matter 
with  which  you  are  entrusted;  and 
never  forget  that  upon  your  diligence 
in  youth  will  depend  your  success  as 
a  man. 

Be  careful  as  to  who  are  your  com- 
panions. "Tell  me  your  company  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  are."  Many  a 
lad  who  has  bid  fair  to  grow  up  a 
respectable  man  has  been  wholly  ruin- 
ed by  mixing  with  evil  companions. 
The  habits  that  some  lads  contract  of 
resorting  to  public  houses  and  frit- 
tering away  their  golden  hours  in 
smoking  and  drinking,  have  in  thini- 
sands  of  instances  laid  the  foundation 
for   a    disgraceful    life,    a  wretched 


death,  and  a  miserable  eternity.  Choose 
associates  of  a  different  character.  If 
you  would  not  only  respect  yourself, 
but  have  the  respect  of  others,  you 
must  shun  the  very  presence  of  those 
who,  having  no  regard  for  their  own 
character,  would  soon  make  havoc  with 
yours. 


Courtesy  in  the  Home. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  individual 
courtesy  in  the  household  is  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  We  treat  our  guests  with 
favor  and  bestow  upon  them  every 
mark  of  polite  attention;  but  the  min- 
ute they  are  out  of  the  house  we  slip 
back  into  the  old  ruts,  and  treat  those 
about  us  with  an  indifference  that  bor- 
ders on  contempt.  Not  that  this  is 
intentional;  rather,  it  is  the  result  of 
carelessness,  a  failure  to  realize  that 
the  polite  attentions,  "the  little 
things,"  count  so  much  to  those  we 
love  as  to  some  outsider  who  becomes 
a  member  of  the  family  for  a  day. 

If  one  would  be  a  successful  host 
one  should  be  a  successful  parent  or 
brother  or  sister,  and  courtesy  is  an 
inevitable  requisite  in  both  cases.  The 
home  life  is  a  training  for  the  larger 
life  in  which  we  meet  other  men  and 
discuss  other  interests.  If  at  home  we 
learn  to  say  "thank  you,"  ant1  mean 
it,  we  will  not  forget  to  say  t  to 
others  at  the  proper  time 


The  little  boy  was  wal.iiit,  at  the 
gate  whe  n  the  preachor  rode  up. 

"Are  you  Brother  Jones?"  the  little 
hoy  asked. 

"Yes,  my  little  caan.  Are  you  glad 
to  see  me?" 

"You  bet  I  am.  Mamma'll  cm  the 
cake  now  " — Judge. 


Home  Work  for  High  School. 

In  the  Esparto  Union  High  School 
the  students  get  the  scholastic  credit 
counting  toward  graduation,  for  prac- 
tical work  done  at  home.  Below  are 
given  score  cards  showing  the  way 
their  home  work  is  judged.  These 
cards  cover  at  least  seven  kinds  of 
work  and  are  furnished  to  the  High 
School  by  the  extension  department  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  BUTTER 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

ESPARTO    UNION    HIGH  SCHOOL 

ESPABTO,    YOLO   COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


Smoothness    80 

Consistency    ?. 

Flavor    30 

Color    10 

100 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  PRESERVES 

Fruit— Shape    10 

Clearness  and  color   10 

Flavor    15 

Texture    10 

Juice — Clearness  and  color   10 

Flavor    15 

Consistency    10 

Proportion  of  juice   20 


100 

SCORE  CARD  FOR  WORK  DRESS 
Choice  of  design,  simplicity,  attrac- 


tiveness, ease  of  making,  ease  of 

laundering,  fitness  for  purpose..  60 

Neatness  in  making    20 

Choice  of  fabric    10 

Choice  of  color   10 


"Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then 
prove  it." — Trumbull  Cheer. 


Educate  the  Boy. 


We  have  our  opinion  of  the  farmer 
who  takes  his  boys  out  of  school  just 
at  the  age  when  they  are  able  to 
straddle  a  cultivator  or  strip  a  heifer. 
If  you  want  your  son  to  grow  up  with 
as  noisy  vacuum  where  his  head  ought 
to  be,  take  him  off  his  books  and  tie 
him  to  the  plow-handle  at  14  years. 
You  may  have  a  contempt  for  book 
"larnin',"  but  it  won't  be  a  sneer  com- 
pared to  the  contempt  the  lad  will 
have  for  you  if  he  tries  to  break  into 
one  of  the  professions  with  the  men- 
tal equipment  of  a  spring  lamb.  You 
owe  it  to  the  boy  to  give  him  the 
best  education  your  means  and  his 
brains  will  stand  for.  Deny  it  to  him, 
keep  his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  get 
all  you  can  out  of  him  before  he  be- 
comes a  village  loafer,  and  when  they 
plant  you  on  the  hillside  they  will 
have  to  hire  mourners  from  outside 
the  family.  The  boy  may  have  some 
pride,  if  you  haven't,  and  when  he 
mixes  with  educated  young  people, 
who  have  learned  something  besides 
how  to  splice  a  whiffletree  or  set  a 
disc  harrow,  he  will  marvel  at  their 
acquaintance  with  books  and  men  and 
topics  which  are  as  strange  to  him 
as  a  hobble  skirt  on  a  Hottentot 
Then,  too,  the  day  has  gone  by, 
brother,  when  a  six-ply  ignoramus 
with  a  capacity  for  punishment  in  the 
hayfleld  makes  the  best  farmer.  It 
isn't  going  to  feminize  your  son  to 
know  something  more  than  the  three 
R's.  If  he  is  the  right  sort,  he  won't 
look  down  on  his  dad,  either. — H.  L. 
Rann. 


The  Greek,  Eratosthenes,  250  B.  C, 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  rotundity  of 


Eilers  Bungalow  Player  Piano 

THE  MOST  MODERN  OF  ALL  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Sweet-toned !     Durable !     Satisfying ! 


Small  enough 

for  a  tiny  apartment 

Large  enough 

for  a  big  hall 

Appropriate  for 

any  mansion 

The  Latest ! 
The  Best ! 

Plays  every  note 
on  the  keyboard 


home:  of  the 
ch  i  ckering  piano 

975  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Your  "silent "  piano 
taken  in  exchange 

$485 

buys  an  Eilers  Bungalow 

$2.50 

per  week  pays  for  it 


For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  Bungalow  Player  Piano, 
cut  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 


Eilers  Music  House 

San  Francisco 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
full  information  regarding  the 
Bungalow' Player  Piano. 


Name 
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the  earth,  and  the  ideas  of  the  sphere, 
its  poles,  axis,  the  equator,  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  circles,  equinoctial  points 
and  the  solstices  were  quite  generally 
entertained  by  the  wise  men  of  that 
time.  There  were  plenty  of  men  in 
the  east,  therefore,  who  were  prepared 
to  talk  about  the  earth  as  a  sphere 
and  to  make  globes  illustrating  their 
ideas. — Exchange. 


One  morning,  just  before  starting  to 
school,  little  Bobbie,  aged  six  years, 
was  watching  his  mamma  put  up  his 
noon  lunch.  Suddenly  he  said: 
"Mamma,  I  wish  you'd  let  Katie  put 
up  my  lunch  instead  of  doin'  it  your- 
self.   Won't  you?" 

"It's  no  trouble,  my  dear." 

"I  know." 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAK  GREEN  UNCOLOKED  JAPAN  TEA 

"nlK'SiB   jLEND"       -      BO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  "-'!C.OUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEE-!_05   BLEND"  7S  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 


"Then  why  " 

"Cause,  mamma,  she's  got  a  better 
appetite  than  you,  an'  she  puts  more 
in." — The  August  Delineator. 


'E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF    F  U.R  E  COFFEE 
PACKED   IN   AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

II2-A   MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALl 


rnrr  1  Pr.  blankets 
rKr  r    1  Doz  napkins 

1  Doz.  DISH  TOWELS 

Send  us  an  order  for  this  entire  list 
of  household  necessities  and  we 
will  give  you  these  three  absolutely 
FREE.     Value  $10.09. 

Usual  Value 

FREE  1  Pr.    Blankets   $8.00 

FREE  1  Doi.  Napkins    3.00 

FREE  1  Doai.  Dish  Towels   1.00 

1  Bed  Spread   $  2.50 

1  Comfort    3.00 

1  Doz.  Towels    1.80 

%  Doz.  Bath  Towels   1.50 

2  Yds.  Table  Cloth    3.00 

1  Rag  Rug,   27x54   1.50 

18x54   Dresser  Scarfs   1.00 

6  Sheets    4.50 

6  Pillow  Cases    1.20 

Total   Retail    Value  $30.00 

SEND  $20.00  AND  RECEIVE  $30.00 
WORTH  OF  GOODS. 

All  goods  guaranteed  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  what  you  can  buy  for  listed 
price  elsewhere.  If  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied your  money  will  be  refunded. 
We  pay  all  freight  or  express 
charges. 

If    you   do   not   wish    this  entire 
list,  any  one  or  more  artidles  may 
be  had  at  25  per  cent  less  than  list 
price.     We  pay   express  or  freight 
charges  on  all  orders  $5  or  over. 
JOHN   McDERMOTT  &  SONS 
111-13-15  Winston  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
References:   German-American  Trust 
anil  Savings  Bunk,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
and  Rradstreet's. 


Aero- Gas 


Why  not  use  a  safe  and  econom- 
ical gas  for  lighting,  heating  and 
cooking. 

Every  householder  can  be  supplied 
at  small  cost  with  an  Aero-Gas  ma- 
chine— which  makes  from  800  to 
1000  feet  of  gas  from  one  gallon 
of  ordinary  motor  gasoline. 

These  plants  are  entirely  auto- 
matic, and  bear  an  unexcelled  repu- 
tation all  over  the  world. 

We  supply  and  install  plants,  In 
any  size  to  suit  customers,  at  low 
cost  and  on  liberal  terms. 

PLANTS  FULLY 
GUARANTEED 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Utility  Gas  Generator  Co., 

340  SANSOME  STREET 
San  Francisco     Phone  Douglas  2400 


"Have  you  had  any  experience  wiih 
children?" 

"No,  ma'am;  I've  always  worked  in 
the  best  families." — Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

Our  Young  Folks 


Lisa's  Gift. 


Along  the  mountain  side  and  lower 
in  the  valleys  the  fresh  green  grass 
was  springing  up;  so  thick  was  it  that 
Farmer  Peter  had  said  the  cows  must 
go  down  to  the  pasture,  and  the  girls 
must  begin  again  to  take  turns  in  tak- 
ing them  there.  The  farmer  had  five 
daughters,  so  one  bright  spring  day 
Tessa,  the  eldest,  took  the  cows  along 
the  road  where  tall,  pointed  cedars 
stood,  down  by  great,  gray  rocks  that 
seemed  to  form  a  wall  between  the 
firs  and  the  grassy  valleys.  They 
went  across  a  cold,  clear  mountain 
stream  that  a  little  farther  on  was 
caught  in  a  hollow  stone  basin  as  a 
drinking  place  for  the  cows. 

All  the  week  Tessa  would  take  the 
cows  to  pasture  in  the  morning  and 
bring  them  back  at  night,  and,  as  she 
came  slowly  along  after  them  that 
evening,  she  thought  of  the  rich  milk 
and  cream  that  would  soon  be  filling 
the  milk  pans  at  the  farm  and  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  that  later  on  they 
would  take  to  market.  As  she  stepped 
to  the  side  of  the  road  to  hurry  a  lazy 
cow,  she  noticed  a  queer  little  green 
house  that  seemed  to  be  built  against 
one  of  the  great  rocks. 

"I  do  not  remember  that  house,"  s'iu 
thought,  and  stopped  to  look  at  it  more 
closely.  '  . 

In  front  of  the  queer  little  green 
door  sat  a  queer  little  man  with  a 
queer  Utt*'?  green  cap  on  his  head. 

"I  was  j  -t  wishing  you  would  come 
this  way,"  lie  said.  "I  want  to  ask 
you  for  a  drink  of  fresh  milk."  Tessa 
drew  back. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "We  cannot 
spare  any  of  our  milk,  we  need  it  all 
ourselves."  And  she  ran  on  after  the 
cows. 

The  next  week  Nannette  took  the 
cows  to  the  valley.  She,  too,  saw  the 
queer  little  green  house  and  the  queer 
little  man  with  the  queer  little  green 
cap  on  his  head,  and  one  night  she 
stopped.  The  little  man  bowed  very 
low. 

"You  must  make  good  butter  from 
such  a  fine  herd  of  cows,"  he  said.  "I 
have  been  wondering  if  you  would 
give  me  a  tiny  bit  to  eat  on  my 
bread." 

"No,  indeed!"  Nannette  shook  her 
head.  "We  sell  our  butter,  not  give 
it  away;  we  have  non  for  you,"  and 
she  hurried  after  the  cows. 

When  Blanchen  went  down  with  the 
cows,  she  looked  for  the  queer  little 
green  house,  but  did  not  see  it  until 
her  return  in  the  evening;  then  she 
went  very  close  to  it.  The  queer  little 
man  with  the  queer  little  green  cap 
sat  outside  as  usual. 

"Good  evening,  little  maid,"  he  said. 
"I  found  strawberries  today  where  the 
sun  shines  warmly  on  the  hillside,  and 
would  like  to  share  with  you  if  you 
could  let  me  have  a  little  cream  for 
mine."  But  Blanchen  tossed  her  head. 

"I,  too,  can  find  berries  on  the  hill- 
side," she  said,  "and  we  use  our  cream 
to  make  butter,  so  I  cannot  give  you 


any,"  and  she  followed  the  cows  home. 

"He  must  be  a  queer  little  man," 
said  Anabel,  the  next  daughter,  as 
she  came  up  with  the  cows  the  fol- 
lowing week.  "I  must  peep  around 
the  rock  and  see  if  he  is  still  there." 

Yes,  there  stood  the  queer  little 
green  house,  and  the  queer  little  man 
with  the  queer  little  green  cap  sat  in 
front.  He  smiled  very  pleasantly  at 
her. 

"I've  been  longing,  my  dear,  for 
a  bit  of  cheese.  Could  you  spare  me 
a  little?" 

But  Anabel  only  turned  and  ran  up 
the  hill  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 

"Indeed,  he  can't  have  any  of  my 
cheese!"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  won- 
der what  he  will  ask  for  next." 

The  week  following  it  was  the  turn 
of  Lisa,  the  youngest  daughter,  to  take 
the  cows.  She  kept  thinking  of  the 
stories  her  sisters  had  told  of  the 
queer  little  man.  In  her  kind  heart 
a  strong  desire  had  come  to  do  some- 
thing for  him. 

"The  milk  from  my  cow,  Gretchen, 
is  my  own,"  she  thought,  "and  I  shall 
give  him  some."  So  on  her  way  home 
from  the  pasture  she  slipped  around 
the  bend  in  the  road,  and  there  in 
front  of  his  door  was  the  little  man. 
He  looked  at  her  kindly.  Lisa  smiled 
and  held  out  a  pail  she  carried. 

"Here  is  milk  from  my  own  cow," 
said  she.  "I  wanted  you  to  have  some 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  from  my  lunch." 
The  little  man  took  off  his  green  cap 
and  bowed  and  smiled. 

"My  dear,  you  will  not  lose  any- 
thing," he  said.  "All  that  one  gives 
of  good  comes  back  in  good." 

"I  wonder  what  he  means?"  thought 
Lisa,  as  she  turned  into  the  road  that 
Ic  1  to  the  farm,  and  she  wondered 
aV,jt  him  all  the  way  home. 

The  sisters  laughed  when  she  told 
what  she  had  done. 

".'Te's  a  little  elf,  I'm  sure,  Lisa," 
said  Nannette.  "Did  he  give  you  the 
wonderful  lamp,  and  may  I  wish  with 
it?" 

"Tell  us  truly,  dear,"  coaxed  Tessa, 
"did  he  give  you  the  cap  of  knowl- 
edge?" 

"Let  us  see  if  she  has  the  cloak 
that  makes  one  invisible,"  teased 
Blanchen. 

"Will  he  lend  you  his  seven-league 
boots,  Lisa?"  asked  Anabel. 

Lisa  laughed  and  shook  her  head; 
but  the  mother,  overhearing  said: 

"Lisa  has  a  pair  of  wonderful  boots 
already,  I  think;  for  she  walks  into 
everyone's  heart  and  that  is  the  best 
gift  of  all." 

Lisa  wondered  what  kind  of  boots 
they  were,  but  could  not  stop  long  to 
think  about  them,  for  it  was  a  busy 
time  at  the  farm.  There  were  cheeses 
to  be  gotten  ready  for  market,  and 
butter  to  be  packed,  and  the  sisters 
forgot  all  about  the  little  man.  Lisa 
still  had  a  big  pot  of  cream  to  be 
churned. 

"My  butter  must  be  ready  to  go  with 
the  rest,"  she  said,  and  so  she  was 
up  very  early  the  next  morning.  She 
poured  the  yellow  cream  into  the 
churn,  put  in  the  dasher  and  was  soon 
churning  away.  The  dasher  danced 
up  and  down  at  first,  but  by  and  by 
it  went  slowly. 

"I  must  have  a  lot  of  butter,"  said 
Lisa  to  herself,  "it  is  so  very  heavy." 
She  looked  into  the  churn;  yes,  there 
were  the  yellow  lumps,  shining  faint- 
ly through  the  white  milk. 

"But  they're  not  floating  as  they 
usually  do,"  thought  Lisa,  very  much 
surprised.  Taking  her  ladle  she  hur- 
riedly  slipped   it  under  one  of  the 


lumps  and,  raising  it,  put  it  in  the 
wooden  bowl  of  cold  water  that  stood 
ready  to  wash  the  milk  from  the  but- 
ter. It  sank  quickly  under  the  water, 
and  Lisa  turned  It  over  with  her  ladle. 
It  was  hard  as  a  stone,  not  a  bit  like 
the  soft  lumps  of  yellow  butter  she 
was  used  to  working  over.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  she  ran  to  find 
her  mother. 

"Come  quickly,  mother!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "the  butter  has  come,  and  it 
isn't  butter  at  all!  I'm  afraid  I  have 
not  done  it  right!" 

Her  mother  looked  very  puzzled  as 
she  took  out  the  yellow  lumps,  but 
when  the  father  came,  he  smiled. 

"What  has  my  Lisa  been  doing?"  he 
asked.  "Getting  acquainted  with  the 
fairies?  This  is  surely  fairies'  gold, 
a  love  gift  from  the  little  people." 

"Nay,  father;  I  have  seen  no  fair- 
ies," declared  the  astonished  Lisa.  But 
a  slight  noise  at  the  door  made  them 
all  turn,  and  there  stood  the  queer  lit- 
tle man  with  his  queer  little  green 
cap  in  his  hand,  bowing  and  smiling 
in  the  doorway. 

"All  that  one  gives  of  good  comes 
back  in  good,"  he  said.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared, and  no  one  ever  saw  him 
again;  and,  though  Blanchen,  Nan- 
nette, Anabel,  and  Tessa  all  ran  to 
look  for  the  little  green  house,  it  had 
disappeared  with  the  little  man.  But 
the  gold  did  not  disappear,  for  fairies' 
gold  always  lasts  as  long  as  a  giving 
heart,  and  Lisa  had  found  the  secret. 

If  you  hoard  with  selfish  greed, 
And  forget  another's  need, 
All  your  gold  will  turn  to  clay, 
And  will  vanish  quite  away; 
But,  if  you  with  some  one  share, 
You  will  find  it  everywhere. 
This  the  secret  fairies  told, 
When  they  left  their  gift  of  gold. 

— Margaret  S.  Van  Der  Veer  in  the 
Churchman. 


A-OC 

COFFEE 

A  PURE  COFFEE  OF  RICH  FLAVOR  AND  STRENGTH 

3  lbs.  in  air-tight  tin  for  $1.00 

delivered  postpaid  to  any  address  with- 
in 150  miles  of  San  Francisco,  or  $1.10 
delivered  within  600  miles. 
Buy  direct  and  save  money. 

The  Anglo -Ceylon  Co. 

244  California  Street        San  Francisco 

The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfn., 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  19,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  outlook  for  export  grain  busi- 
ness has  improved  greatly  within  the 
last  week,  and  local  prices  for  all 
grades  show  considerable  advance.  Ar- 
rivals here  are  fairly  large,  but  con- 
sist mostly  of  deliveries  on  purchases 
for  the  mills  and  current  trading  is 
quiet. 

California  Club,  Ctl  $1.62% 01.66 

Forty-fold   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.62%@1.65 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.57%@1.65 

BARLEY. 
The  trade  is  still  somewhat  unset- 
tled, and  there  is  not  enough  business 
In  shipping  grain  to  quote,  though  the 
outlook  is  improving.  Feed  is  a  little 
easier  locally,  with  no  large  buying 
movement. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  Nominal 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl... $0.95  @1.00 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  coming  in  very  slow- 
ly, and  have  been  marked  up  sharply. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  change,  the  de- 
mand being  only  moderate. 

Red  Feed   $1.10  ©1.15 

Beed    1.17%  ©1.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.35  ©1.40 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

A  large  lot  of  South  American  corn 
has  arrived,  but  is  said  to  be  in  bad 
condition,  and  no  figures  have  been 
made  on  it.  Local  and  Eastern  grades 
are  scarce,  with  prices  about  as  before. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  ©1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Mllo  Maize    Nominal 

RYE. 

Quotations  are  unchanged,  the  new 
offerings  finding  a  moderate  demand 
within  the  usual  narrow  limits. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  in  very  uncer- 
tain shape  at  present,  as  shipments  in 
several  varieties  out  of  the  new  crop 
are  expected  before  long,  and  the  gen- 
eral anticipation  of  a  large  crop,  to- 
gether with  the  European  situation, 
are  causing  more  or  less  fluctuation 
and  variation  of  figures  in  different 
quarters.  The  local  market  shows  a 
downward  tendency,  as  dealers  regard 
the  coming  crop  as  the  governing  fac- 
tor, and  spot  offerings  are  too  small 
to  have  much  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  heavy  demand  is  report- 
ed in  the  East,  where  growers'  rep- 
resentatives have  lately  refused  to 
make  quotations  on  any  California 
beans,  and  look  for  much  better  prices 
than  can  now  be  obtained. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $5 

Mexican    3 

Blackeyes    3 

Cranberry  Beans    4 

Horse  Beans    1 

Small  Whites   4 

Large  Whites    3 

Limas    5 

Pea    4 

Pink    4 

Red  Kidneys   

Mexican  Red   6 


00  ©5.50 

00  ©3.50 

50  ©4.50 

25  ©4.50 

50  ©1.90 

50  ©4.75 

50  ©3.65 

.50  ©5.75 

25  ©4.50 

.30  ©4.50 
Nominal 

.50  ©6.75 


SEEDS. 


Some  lines  are  rather  unsettled  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  some  outside 
offerings  of  canary  are  held  at  about 
12c,  this  variety  being  nominal  here. 
Yellow  mustard  also  is  nominal,  deal- 
ers refusing  to  pay  the  prices  asked. 
Little  alfalfa  is  moving  as  yet. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   39£c 

Canarv    Nominal 

Hemp'    2%@  3%c 

Millet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

With  grain  again  tending  upward, 


flour  is  very  firmly  held,  and  advances 
are  expected  in  the  trade. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  ©5.40 

Superfine    $.90  ©4.20 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  shows  little  new  fea- 
ture. Arrivals  are  running  about  the 
same,  consisting  mainly  of  medium  and 
poor  grades.  Choice  offerings  can  be 
moved  without  much  trouble,  but  at 
poor  prices,  as  the  excessive  supply  of 
poor  stuff  has  a  depressing  influence. 
Growers  continue  to  send  in  a  great 
deal  of  hay  on  consignment  in  order 
to  clean  up  the  fields  before  the  rains 
start,  and  this  movement  is  likely  to 
last  for  some  time.  The  demand  con- 
tinues light,  all  interests  being  anx- 
ious to  let  someone  else  carry  the 
stock.  Offerings  of  alfalfa  here  are 
increasing. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  8.50©  9.50 

do    No.  2    6.00©  8.00 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.50 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Prices  are  pretty  well  maintained  on 
alfalfa-molasses  meal,  but  ordinary  al- 
falfa meal  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Bran 
is  very  firm,  with  limited  offerings, 
and  middlings  are  higher.  Cracked 
corn  and  rolled  barley  also  show  a 
slight  advance. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal,  per 

ton   $18.00@19.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   13.50@14.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.50@26.50 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barlev    22.00@22.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
While  a  good  many  small  price 
changes  are  noted,  the  market  is  run- 
ning along  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  Green  peppers  have  again  been 
marked  down  a  little,  with  offerings 
rather  in  excess  of  demand,  and.  toma- 
toes also  are  decidedly  easy.  Some 
celery  is  appearing  from  Santa  Clara 
county  and  finds  a  ready  market  at 
fair  prices.  String  and  wax  beans  are 
unchanged,  and  limas  are  again  com- 
ing in.  Peas  show  a  narrower  range, 
with  better  values  for  ordinary  lots. 
Cucumbers  and  summer  squash  are  a 
little  lower,  while  current  arrivals  of 
corn  are  readily  absorbed  at  a  slight 
advance. 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   25 @  35c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35  @  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3©  3%c 

Tomatoes:   Delta,  lugs...      30©  50c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb   1@  2c 

String    1@  2c 

Lima    3@  4c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    15@  25c 

Eggplant,  lugs    35@  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack   75c@  1.25 

Summer  Squash,  box   20@  30c 

Cream  Squash,  box   40@  50c 

Okra,  box    35@  50c 

Celery,  doz   35@  40c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
The  principal  feature  is  a  sharp 
advance  in  garlic,  due  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  supply  of  Italian  stock.  Some 
is  arriving  from  Oregon  and  is  held 
on  the  level  with  the  best  local  offer- 
ings. Good  Delta  potatoes  are  higher, 
as  most  of  the  current  arrivals  are  of 
rather  poor  quality,  while  onions  are 
in  large  supply  and  lower. 
Potatoes : 

River  Burbanks    85c@$1.10 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1©  l%c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   1%@  2c 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack      70@  90c 

Garlic,  Cal.,  per  lb   10@  15c 

do    Oregon    15c 


ably  easier  than  it  has  been,  though 
prices  are  not  quotably  lower. 

Large  Broilers    19    @20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...   19    @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19    ©20  e 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..   20    ©21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50©  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50@  8.00 

BUTTER. 
Prices  continue  to  move  steadily  up- 
ward. Arrivals  are  running  fairly 
large,  but  the  northern  markets  are 
taking  up  a  considerable  quantity,  and 
British  Columbia,  in  the  absence  of 
New  Zealand  stock,  is  looking  to  this 
market. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  ..  .27M:  27%  28  28  28  29% 
Prime 

.  Firsts  ..25  25  25  26  26  27 
Firsts  ...  .23     23     24     24     24  24 

EGGS. 

After  a  slight  drop  at  the  close'  of 
last  week,  the  upper  grades  are  again 
advancing.  Production,  especially  of 
extras,  is  steadily  falling  off,  and  the 
interrupted  shipments  of  Chinese  eggs 
is  having  some  effect.  Pullets  are  in 
fairly  large  supply  and  slightly  lower. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ..  .33%  33%  33%  34    35  35 

Firsts  28    28    28    28    30  30 

Selected 

Pullets. ..28  28  27%  27  27%  27% 
CHEESE. 

Grades  quoted  on  the  Exchange  show 
little  feature,  standing  the  same  as 
last  week  after  some  slight  fluctua- 
tions. Monterey  cheese  is  higher,  al- 
though supplies  are  still  fairly  large. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  ..14  c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy.... 15  c 
Monterey  Cheese   15@15%c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras.  .24%  24%  25  25  25  26 
Eggs   34     34     34     34    35  34 

Flats  . .  .13%  13%  13%  13%  13%  13% 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Eastern  stock  is  com- 
ing in  this  week,  consisting  largely  of 
roosters,  and  the  market  is  consider- 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  fruit 
market  at  present  is  the  general  easi- 
ness in  apples,  due  partly  to  large 
offerings  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  export  trade,  which  is  usually  an 
important  factor,  is  now  interrupted. 
The  first  belleflowers  came  in  this 
week,  but  receive  only  moderate  at- 
tention, and  Gravensteins  are  lower. 
Huckleberries  have  lost  the  firmness 
of  last  week,  other  berries  holding 
steady.  Quinces  are  considerably 
lower,  with  liberal  supplies  and  only 
moderate  demand,  while  pears  are 
steady  as  last  quoted.  Black  figs  are 
still  easy,  and  the  white  variety  is  a 
little  lower.  Other  tree  fruits  are 
quoted  about  as  before,  with  ample 
offerings  and  a  good  steady  demand. 
The  melon  market,  also,  has  develop- 
ed no  changes,  prices  being  compara- 
tively low,  with  large  arrivals  of  all 
descriptions.  Shipments  of  most 
varieties  of  grapes  are  coming  in  reg- 
ularly, and  several  lines  are  a  little 
lower. 

Huckleberries,  lb   8@  lie 

Blackberries,  chest  $  1.50@  2.50 

Strawberries,  chest   1.50@  3.00 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers   75  @  90c 

Alexanders    50@  75c 

Gravenstein   50@  75c 

Crabapples    30@  85c 

Quinces,  box    50@  85c 

Nectarines,  crate   50c@  1.00 

Pears,  box,  large   60c@  1.25 

do    No.  2    40©  75c 

Peaches,  crate    25@  35c 

do    lugs    40@  60c 

Plums,  crate    40@  80c 

do    lugs    75c©  1.25 

Prunes,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  double  layer.      40@  65c 

White,  single  layer   40@  65c 

Cantaloupes,  crate    30@  65c 

Watermelons,  doz   75c@  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs    50@  75c 

Grapes:   Malagas,  crate..       45@  60c 

Tokays,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Seedless,  crate    50@  75c 

Muscat,  crate    40@  60c 


Black   25©  60c 

do    lugs    1.00©  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  still  rath- 
er unsettled  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  export  trade,  and  prices 
seem  to  be  tending  downward,  though 

there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
trading  at  the  reduced  figures.  It  is 
understood  that  packers,  being  unable 
to  realize  the  expected  returns  from 
export  shipments,  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  buying  operations  with 
the  usual  activity,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  move  their  holdings  at  lower 
prices  in  the  Eastern  markets;  though 
some  who  are  said  to  be  largely  sup- 
plied are  very  slow  to  make  conces- 
sions. It  does  not  appear  that  any 
very  general  decline  has  yet  taken 
place  in  the  country,  though  prunes 
are  quoted  lower  this  week.  The  out- 
look would  seem  fairly  favorable  for 
good  prices  all  round,  and  those  who 
do  not  have  to  have  the  money  are 
disposed  to  hold.  Figs  are  decidedly 
strong,  as  the  East  depends  largely 
on  Oriental  stock  which  cannot  now 
be  brought  in.  Apricots  are  said  to 
be  unsettled  and  easy,  with  a  larger 
output  than  was  expected,  and  peaches 
dull  and  weak.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"Advices  received  in  the  trade  here 
from  California  packing  quarters  re- 
flect a  better  feeling  among  sellers  of 
1914  crop  prunes  for  October  and  later 
shipment,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  deliveries  by  the  growers  to 
packers  are  falling  below  estimates. 
One  important  packer  has  wired  his 
New  York  brokers  that  business  might 
be  done  for  October  shipment  on  the 
basis  of  5c  f.o.b.  for  equal  quantities 
of  40s  to  60s.  Another  telegram  of- 
fered 40s  at  5c  and  50s  to  60s  at 
4%c  f.o.b.  Coast  for  October  shipment, 
which  was  accepted  as  an  indication 
that  holders  are  not  altogether  strong 
in  their  views.  On  the  spot  here  the 
movement  in  prunes  is  slow,  but,  as 
stocks  are  not  large  and  well  concen- 
trated, a  steady  feeling  prevails. 

"In  apricots  and  peaches  for  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast  out  of  the  1914 
crop,  the  movement  is  slow,  and  the 
general  trend  of  prices  is  in  buyers' 
favor,  though  no  decline  in  prices  is 
noted. 

"California  loose  Muscatel  raisins, 
which  were  advanced  %c  per  pound 
owing  to  the  probable  shutting  out 
of  currants  by  the  European  war,  have 
been  withdrawn  completely." 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    5    ©  6  c 

Apricots,  1914    8%@  9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black    2    @  2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5    @  6  c 

Peaches,   new    3    @  3%c 

Pears    8    @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox): 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless  ....  4%c 
Seedless  Sultanas    4  e 


Citrus  Fruits 

The  European  war,  by  its  temporary 
interruption  of  ocean  traffic,  has  caus- 
ed an  almost  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  demand  for  California  lemons 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  boosting  local 
prices  to  from  $7.50  to  $8  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market  and  $6.50  to  $9  per 
box  in  San  Francisco.  Other  citrus 
fruits  are  stiffening  in  the  Eastern 
marts  in  sympathy,  and  substantial 
advances  are  looked  fer  in  oranges 
and  limes,  which  may  be  used  exten- 
sively as  substitutes  for  drink  prod- 
ucts. On  the  17th  Inst.  20  cars  of 
Valenclas  were  auctioned  in  New  York, 
prices  averaging  $2.10  to  $3.65.  Nine 
cars  auctioned  at  Boston  averaged 
$2.15  to  $3.15,  while  prices  in  other 
marts  ruled  slightly  lower. 

In  San  Francisco  the  only  change 
In  the  situation  is  another  sharp  ad- 
vance in  lemons,  due  to  the  heavy 
Eastern  demand  which  has  resulted 
from  the  elimination  of  foreign  stock 
from  the  market.  The  local  price  of 
limes  has  not  advanced  in  sympathy. 
Oranges  are  moving  locally  in  the 
usual  quiet  way  for  this  time  of  year. 
Oranges:  Valencias,  box.$  1.75@  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00@  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00©  2.50 

Lemons,  box   $6.50@  9.00 

Limes,  case    4.00©  5.50 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  decidedly  firm, 
owing  to  the  doubtful  prospect  of  get- 
ting in  foreign  stock,  though  it  is 
possible  that  larger  supplies  may  be 
obtainable  as  shipping  conditions  are 
adjusted.  Local  buyers  have  raised 
the  price  offered  for  new  almonds  lc 
all  around.  No  price  has  been  set 
on  walnuts,  but  packers  are  said  to 
be  bidding  15  to  16c  in  the  orchards 
with  no  business.  The  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  unusually  fine  quality 
and  fair  as  to  quantity.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Because  of  the  strong  reports  cur- 
rent relative  to  foreign  nuts,  based 
on  the  expected  shortage  of  supplies 
this  season  from  primary  European 
markets,  the  Pacific  Coast  market  on 
almonds  is  excited,  and  at  present  it 
is  impossible  to  buy  at  any  fixed 
price.  The  latest  recorded  transac- 
tions were  on  the  f.o.b.  basis  of  1914c 
for  Nonpareils,  18M>c  for  IXLs,  17%c 
for  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  14  %c  for 
Drakes,  an  advance  of  at  least  2y>c 
over  the  opening  prices  made  some 
time  since  on  the  1914  crop.  Spot 
markets  of  imported  almonds  held  in 
stocks  of  imported  almonds  held  in 
cleaned  up  as  a  result  of  recent  activ- 
ity of  speculative  and  ordinary  buyers 
who  based  operations  on  the  expec- 
tations that  there  would  be  nothing 
to  come  forward  in  either  old  or  new 
crops  for  a  long  time  owing  to  the 
impossibility,  or  next  to  impossibil- 
ity, of  securing  freight  room.  Prices 
on  1914  California  walnuts  are  expect- 
ed soon,  but  the  outlook  as  to  the  basis 
to  be  made  is  uncertain.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  shutting  oft  of  early  ship- 
ments, at  least  from  Europe,  by  the 
war,  and  on  the  other  the  indications 
of  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  the 
finest  crops,  in  point  of  quality,  ever 
produced  on  the  Coast." 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils    lS^c 

IXL    17%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    1614c 

Drakes    14^0 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell    Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  stiffening  up  a  little, 
as  dealers  come  to  realize  the  short- 
age of  fancy  stock,  and  offerings  of 
white  and  water  white  grades,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  are  moving  off 
fairly  well.  Off  grades,  however,  are 
neglected,  and  prices  are  rather  easy. 

Comb:  White   13    @16  c 

Amber   10    @12  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White    7    @  9  c 

Amber    4y2@  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
Considerable  wax  is  being  shipped 
to  outside  markets,  most  offerings  be- 
ing readily  taken  up  at  the  old  prices. 

Light   31  @32V2c 

Dark   27y2@30  c 

HOPS. 

Picking  is  now  under  way  in  the 
principal  districts,  and  several  sales 
have  been  made,  with  indications  of 
better  prices.  The  outlook  for  produc- 
tion in  Europe  is  very  poor,  and  grow- 
ers are  accordingly  taking  a  very  firm 
view,  while  dealers  show  some  hesita- 
tion in  buying  at  the  prices  asked. 
About  15%c  is  the  best  that  has  been 
done  so  far. 

1913  crop   12    @14  c 

1914  crop   14  @15y2c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  for  cattle  have  taken  an  up- 
ward turn,  all  lines  being  higher,  as 
offerings  for  this  market  have  been 
rather  light  of  late.  Hogs  continue 
scarce,  and  show  a  further  advance. 
Dressed  lambs  have  been  marked 
down. 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6V2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  6  @6Vic 
No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y2@  5  c 

Calves:  Light   8%@  9  c 

Medium    8    <g>  8%c 


Heavy    7    (fi  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8y.@  9  c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

100  to  150  lbs   9%@10  c 

Prime  Wethers    5V..@  5%c 

Ewes    5    @  5^c 

Milk  Lambs    6y.@  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10    @11  c 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  «15y.c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10y.@liy>c 

Ewes   10  @10V.c 

Suckling  Lambs   liy@12y2c 

Dressed  Hogs    15  c 

WOOL. 

So  far  little  business  has  been  done 
in  the  fall  clip,  as  the  market  is  un- 
settled and  buyers  are  rather  "up  in 
the  air."  There  is  considerable  un- 
certainty as  to  what  values  are  like- 
ly to  prevail. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 

HIDES. 

Prices  in  nearly  all  lines  have  been 
marked  down  a  little  from  the  recent 
extreme  level,  as  the  demand  is  hard- 
ly as  strong  as  it  has  been.  Offer- 
ings of  country  hides,  however,  are 
light,  and  the  market  shows  no  pro- 
nounced weakness. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14y>c 

Medium    14y>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  14y>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  14^0 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.  14  c 

Kip    15  C 

Veal    17y2c 

Calf    17y>c 

Drv— 

Dry  Hides   24y2@25y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24y2c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
Shippers  are  still  holding  off  from 
this  market,  no  large  lots  having  ap- 
peared here  for  some  time.  Condi- 
tions, in  fact,  do  not  appear  to  justify 
increased  offerings,  as  buyers  are 
taking  very  little  interest. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over  $225@275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90@125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@100 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  demand 
for  peaches  in  the  Middle  West  mar- 
kets during  the  past  week,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  supply  from  the  State 
is  very  light  and  it  is  rather  between 
seasons,  as  other  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  northern  Georgia,  are 
not  shipping  in  any  great  supply. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  Bartlett  pear  market  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
arrivals  from  California  have  been 
overripe.  Good,  clean,  firm  stock, 
however,  averaged  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

There  is  practically  nothing  left  to 
be  shipped  from  the  State  in  the  line 
of  tree  fruits  except  Salways  and 
Clings.  About  50%  of  the  Salway 
crop  has  already  been  contracted  for 
at  fairly  good  prices,  ranging  from 
60  to  70c  delivered.  On  account  of  the 
dryness  of  this  particular  variety  of 
peach,  cars  can  be  shipped  from  some 
districts  under  ventilation,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  refrigeration. 

There  is  a  heavy  movement  of  Ma- 
lagas, and  in  our  judgment  too  heavy. 
It  is  not  possible  to  secure  very  sat- 
isfactory prices  for  any  variety  of 
deciduous  fruit  that  moves  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  cars  a  day.  It  is  im- 
possible for  shippers  to  regulate  con- 
ditions in  order  to  bring  about  bene- 
ficial results  at  the  receiving  end  un- 
less the  shipments  themselves  are  cur- 
tailed.   There  is  great  anxiety  on  the 


spruce  boxes 

FRUIT;  CANNERY,  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

PACIFIC  BOX  FACTORY 


353-  Beach  st. 

OPERATING  OWN 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI. 


part  of  the  Malaga  growers  to  ship  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  crop  before 
the  Tokay  season  opens."  In  doing  so, 
they  unfortunately  break  the  market 
for  themselves  and  affect  conditions 
for  the  balance  of  the  season.  We  an- 
ticipated the  crop  was  approximately 
3,000  cars  of  Malagas,  at  least  one- 
third  of  which  will  be  shipped  before 
the  Tokays  are  in  the  market. 

The  first  straight  car  of  Tokays  will 
probably  be  shipped  about  the  19th  or 
20th.  Great  care  will  be  necessary  in 
packing  Tokays  this  season,  due  to 
the  excessive  amount  of  mildew  and 
sunburn  in  nearly  all  districts. 

Growers  and  shippers  alike  have 
been  optimistic  for  the  last  week  re- 
garding the  sales  of  late  grapes,  pre- 
suming that  the  market  will  take  a 
sharp  advance  on  account  of  the  war 
situation  not  permitting  Almerias  to 
be  transported  from  Spain  to  America, 
but  recent  advices  indicate  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  our  Government 
making  some  arrangements  whereby 
commerce  may  be  established  on  the 
seas  under  ships  flying  the  American 
flag,  and  a  letter  from  Spain  advises 
us  that  owing  to  the  unusual  cold 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
when  the  flower  of  vines  passed  into 
fruit,  the  quantity  of  barrels  is  esti- 
mated at  1,800,000  to  2,000,000.  Last 
season's  shipments  aggregated  about 
2,200,000  barrels.  The  unusual  dry 
weather  and  the  great  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter in  many  districts  caused  the 
grapes  to  be  very  small.  In  some 
districts,  however,  where  water  was 
plentiful,  the  grapes  were  of  usual 
size  and  quality.  Shipments  will  be 
somewhat  later  than  last  season  and 
one  vessel  is  booked  to  sail  for  the 
United  States  September  5th.  Wheth- 
er this  will  be  permitted  or  not  de- 
pends upon  what  arrangements  this 
Government  can  make  with  countries 
now  at  war. 

Last  season  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health-  seized  a  large  portion  of 
these  Spanish  Malagas  as  being  unfit 
for  sale,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  Spanish  shippers  to  avoid 
New  York  as  much  as  possible.  We 
understand  that  recent  very  hot  weath- 
er, cool  high  winds,  followed  again  by 
heat,  has  caused  some  decay  in  the 
vineyards  and  this  further  strength- 
ens the  fact  that  the  shipments  will 
be  considerably  reduced  to  this  coun- 
try through  fear  of  their  being  seized 
by  the  federal  authorities. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  rang- 
ed as  follows: 

New  York— Wickson,  $1.14;  Bart- 
letts,  $2  to  $2.65;  B.  Hardy,  $1.36  to 
$1.90;  G.  Duke,  $1.11  to  $1.95;  Giants, 
80c  to  $1.40;  Elbertas,  50c  to  78c; 
Kelsey,  60c  to  $1.10;  Gross,  97c  to 
$1.45;  Crawford,  50c  to  66c;  Tuscans, 
50c  to  70c;  Diamonds,  $1  to  $1.30; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $1.08  to  $1.70; 
Malagas,  $1.08  to  $1.86. 

Chicago— Bartletts,  $1.35  to  $2.40; 
B.  Hardy,  $1.70  to  $1.85;  G.  Duke, 
$1.25  to  $2;  Giants,  $1.08  to  $1.45; 
Elbertas,  55c  to  80c;  Kelsey,  75c  to 
$1.35;  Gross,  $1  to  $1.45;  Crawfords, 
60c  to  70c;  Diamonds,  $1.49;  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  $1.13  to  $1.37;  Malagas, 
90c  to  $2.03. 

Minneapolis  —  Bartletts,  $1.70  to 
$2.55;  G.  Duke,  $1.25  to  $1.80;  Giants, 
$1.20  to  $1.60;  Elbertas,  30c  to  $1.15; 
Kelsey,  $1  to  $1.40;  Gross,  $1.30  to 
$1.65;  Crawfords,  20c  to  70c;  Dia- 
monds, 1.70;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.05 
to  $1.25;  Malagas,  $1.05  to  $1.65. 

Boston— Wicksons,  50c  to  $1.80; 
Bartletts,  $1.20  to  $2.75;  G.  Dukes, 
80c  to  $2;  Giants,  $65c  to  $1.55;  El- 
bertas, 40c  to  85c;  Kelseys,  50c  to 
$1.50;  Sugar,  $1.15;  Gross,  65c  to  $1.30; 


Crawford,  45c  to  75c;  Diamonds,  $1.15 
to  $1.90;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.05  to 
$1.60;  Malagas,  70c  to  $1.30;  Brad- 
shaw,  85c  to  $1.20. 

Philadelphia  —  Bartletts,  $1.10  to 
$2.70;  G.  Duke,  90c  to  $1.60;  Giants, 
40c  to  $1.40;  Elbertas,  40c  to  75c;  Kel- 
sey, 55c  to  $1.55;  Gross,  80c  to  $1.60; 
Crawford,  35c  to  65c;  Diamonds,  $1.15 
to  $1.35;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.30  to 
$1.65;  Malagas,  $1.10  to  $1.20. 

It  is  reported  that  the  states  of 
Michigan  and  New  York  will  ship 
about  12,500  cars  of  grapes  this  sea- 
son as  against  considerably  less  than 
half  of  that  amount  last  year.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason,  several 
of  the  grape  juice  factories  have  shut 
down  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
others  who  had  contracts  with  grow- 
ers for  grapes  at  $35  a  ton  have  abro- 
gated these  contracts  and  reduced  them 
to  $12. 

The  total  shipments  of  deciduous 

fruits  to  August  18th  was  7303  cars, 
as  against  6627%  cars  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  "swellest"  nursery  catalogue 
that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day 
has  just  been  received  from  the  Fres- 
no Nursery  Co.  We  don't  know  who 
printed  it,  but  suspect  the  Kruckeberg 
Press  of  Los  Angeles  of  being  guilty. 
In  the  foreword  of  the  book  the  Fres- 
no Nursery  Co.  states  that  the  busi- 
ness done  last  season  exceeded  $100,- 
000,  which  means  that  the  company 
has  been  successful  during  the  twen- 
ty-five years  of  its  existence  in  giv- 
ing what  the  customer  wanted.  The 
catalogue  just  issued  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  giving  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  planting  and  grow- 
ing of  trees  and  plants. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  home  of- 
fice will  be  moved  on  September  1st 
from  420  Market  street,  where  it  has 
been  for  the  past  three  years,  to  the 
Underwood  building,  525  Market  street, 
third  floor.  This  move  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  great  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness in  all  departments.  When  we 
moved  to  our  present  location  the 
office  space  seemed  to  be  ample,  but 
during  the  last  three  years  the  sub- 
scription list,  advertising,  as  well  as 
book  business  have  more  than  doubled. 
We  have  more  than  twice  the  space 
at  our  command  in  the  new  location, 
which  will  give  us  space  for  further 
expansion,  and  we  invite  our  patrons 
to  come  and  see  us  there  when  they 
are  in  this  city. 


Have  you  written  us  for  our  special 
book  offer  that  we  are  making  in  con- 
nection with  our  new  book,  "One 
Thousand  Questions  in  California 
Agriculture  Answered.?"  We  are  sure 
that  every  subscriber  will  be  benefited 
by  having  a  copy  of  this  book  in  his 
home,  and  to  get  it  there  we  are  mak- 
ing this  special  offer,  which  we  will 
send  to  you  upon  receipt  of  a  postal 
card  request. 


New  subscribers  enrolled  during 
the  past  week  totaled  236.  The  growth 
of  this  department  of  the  Rural  Press 
has  been  very  satisfactory  so  far  this 
year,  and  in  order  to  make  good  to 
our  new  as  well  as  old  readers,  we 
are  making  special  efforts  editorially 
to  give  each  week  more  and  better 
articles.  Suggestions  as  to  how  the 
paper  may  be  of  more  value  to  its 
readers  will  be  gladly  received  from 
subscribers. 
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SILOS 


All  fixes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stare  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  Uniyersity  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and  Users. 
Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  \Vater  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  8tock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 

  Write  Us  for  Prices.   

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  ♦1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

Are  high  efficiency  pumps  designed  to  operate  continuously  under 
various  conditions. 

Jackson  Pumps  mean  quality — 
quality  in  materials,  workman- 
ship and  design.  You  get  quality 
that  makes  for  lasting  service — 
reliable  service. 

The  Jackson  Pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump — because 
the  Jackson  Pump  is  made  in 
special  types  to  meet  every  serv- 
ice condition — because  the  Jack- 
son Pump  is  made  extra  heavy 
and  wHl  last. 

Let  uh  give  you  figures  on  the 
operating  eoHt,  then  make  your 
compnrlHOnM. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  47-B. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles :  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works :  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Second 
Hand 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 2*4  If*.  Pslnt  Street,  San  Franctaea,  Cal. — WORKS 
1*11  K.  «<■  Street,  Las  Angeles,  Cat. 


REDWOOD    TANKS  —  DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays.  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6 
ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stoekton,  Cal. 
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RED  CROWN 

Gasoline  of 
Quality 

Not  a  mixture  kit 
a  straight  product 
of  refining 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIF'  I  A.)- 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


New  Type  Vertical 


Are  automatically  water  balanced  and  re- 
quire no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  rotating  parta  are 
carried  on  the  water  film;  absolutely  with- 
out the  use  of  thrust  bearings  or  adjust- 
ment of  any  kind. 

No  BALANCE!  RINGS  or  PLATES  la 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unnecessary, 
and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 

KROGH  PUMPS  with  the  least  number 
of  parts   mean  less   friction  and  grreater 

efficiency. 

Get  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  deciding 
on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— LOS  ANGELES 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to 
sell  you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy 
any  other  make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competi- 
tors' wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality 
and  capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Writ* 
for  circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  CaL 
Mention  Rural  Press. 


GREENBANK 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 


T.  W.  JACKSON  *  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Prevention  of  Wood  Decay  in 
Fruit  Trees. 

[By  Prof.  W.  T.  HORNE,  of  the  University  of  California,  at  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Convention.] 

In  large  forest  trees  the  decay  and  disappearance  of  wood  in  the 
center  give  us  the  well  known  hollow  trees.  Such  trees  may  live 
for  many  years,  but  are  liable  to  be  broken  down  or  blown  over. 
In  our  orchards  also  wood  decay  is  common.  Decayed  orchard  trees 
may  live  for  some  years  and  bear  reasonable  crops,  but  usually  a  heavy 
load  of  fruit  breaks  off  one  limb 
after  another,  and  the  tree  be- 
comes a  worthless  stub.  Peaches 
are  especially  subject  to  rapid 
loss  in  this  way,  but  present  dis- 
cussion applies  to  all  our  fruit 
trees.  The  decays  considered 
in  this  paper  are  those  which 
start  from  some  surface  of 
dead  bark  or  wood  and  spread 
through  the  center  of  trunk 
and  limbs  without  affecting,  at 
least  for  some  time,  the  bark 
and  cambium. 

This  kind  of  decay  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  oak 
fungus  disease,  which  affects 
primarily  the  roots,  but  may 
spread  up  some  little  distance 
into  the  trunk.  It  affects  per- 
fectly sound  and  healthy  roots 
and  kills  the  bark,  causing  it 
to  decay  in  a  characteristic 
manner,  and  then  spreads  into 
the  wood,  causing  a  soft,  light- 
colored  decay.  In  contrast  j 
with  the  oak  fungus  disease, 
the  common  wood  decays  do 
not  attack  perfectly  sound, 
healthy  trees  with  unbroken 
bark,  but  the  rot  starts  from 
some  exposed  wood  and  then 
works  up  and  down  through 
the  center  of  the  tree. 

Importance  of  Wood  Decays. 
—  Fruit  trees  with  decayed 
centers  may  bear  heavily,  but 
usually  such  trees  rapidly  be- 
come cripples.  Not  only  is  the 
carrying  strength  reduced,  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that 
orchards  are 
to  the  bark. 

our  laboratory,   has   shown  that 
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Wreck  of  a  Fruit  Tree  Through  Neglect  of  Decay  Prevention. 


many 


of  the  dead  limbs  seen  in 
due  to  wood  decay  which  has  worked  outward 
Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers,  of  Watsonville,  working  in 
the  so-called  sappy  bark  dis- 
ease of  apples  is  due  to  one  of  these  fungi.  That  such  decays  are 
common  is  generally  conceded,  but  no  definite  data  have  been  avail- 
able. Accordingly,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas  made  careful  counts  in  rep- 
resentative orchards  in  three  regions,  coast  valley,  interior  valley, 
and  foothills.  While  the  results  secured  may  not  be  at  all  final, 
they  clearly  show  several  facts  with  respect  to  stone  fruits.  First : 
Contrary  to  anticipation,  wood  decays  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
hot  interior  valleys  and  foothills  than  in  the  cooler  and  more  humid 
coast  valleys.  The  winter  moisture  in  the  three  regions  is  not  very 
different,  while  the  more  frequent  sunburn  and  wider  cracking  of 


large  pruning  wounds  doubtless  account  for  i  xacts  found.  Also 
in  the  orchards  examined  there  had  been  less  grafting  over  of  bear- 
ing trees  in  the  coast  region.  Second :  It  appears  that  more  than 
half  the  stone  fruit  trees  of  bearing  size  in  California  are  certainly 
affected  with  wood  decay.  Third :  Not  much  more  than  2%  of 
stone  fruit  trees  are  free  from  sunburn  or  large  wounds.  Fourth : 
By  far  the  largest  part  of.  infection  comes  from  sunburn,  large  prun- 
ing wounds,  or  grafting  over  stubs.  Fifth :  Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  decay  is  caused  by  the  common  oyster-shell  fungus,  Polystictis 
versicolor.  A  dozen  other  fungi  will  probably  include  nearly  all  of 
the  common  wood  decay  forms  in  orchards. 

We  believe  wood  decay  is  a 
trouble  of  stupendous  impor- 
tance to  the  California  fruit  in- 
dustry. Professor  Wickson  says : 
' '  There  are  instances  in  the  earli- 
est settled  parts  of  the  State, 
where  peach  trees  above  fifty 
years  old  are  still  vigorous  and 
productive.  *  *  *  Some  trees 
have  in  fact  gone  along  in  thrift 
*  *  *  because  they  have  never 
been  allowed  to  sunburn,  *  *  * 
have  never  been  pruned  with  an 
axe,  and  have  never  lost  a  limb 
nor  had  a  wound  into  which  de- 
cay could  penetrate  and  descend 
to  the  root." 

Cause  of  Wood  Decay.  — 
Wood  decay  does  not  set  in 
because  a  tree  is  old  or  ordi- 
narily because  it  is  weakened 
by  lack  of  food  or  water. 
Neither  is  it  a  natural  process 
necessarily  following  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture.  Serious 
wood  decay  is  due  to  infection 
by  any  one  of  several  fungi 
which  gain  entrance  at  some 
point  where  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed or  where  the  bark  is 
dead.  The  fungus  grows  in  the 
wood,  digests  it,  and  uses  it 
up,  finally  leaving  only  a  little 
ash.  This  process  of  digestion 
constitutes  decay.  Infection 
must  take  place  from  spores 
which  fall  on  dead  bark  or 
into  cracks  of  wounds.  These 
spores  are  formed  on  definite 
bodies  of  which  the  brackets  or 
oyster -shell -like  structures  are  examples.  The  spore -bearing 
brackets  grow  almost  entirely  during  winter,  so  spores  will  not 
be  scattered  during  the  dry  summer.  The  spores  must  lodge 
in  a  moist  crevice  in  order  to  grow  and  establish  the  fungus  in 
the  wood. 

Treatments. — Prevention  of  ordinary  wood  decay  depends  wholly 
on  protecting  exposed  wood  from  infection  by  spores  of  these  fungi. 
Abundant  moisture  is  doubtless  also  necessary. 

Measures  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  dealt  with. 

First,  for  small  trees  just  planted  the  greatest  importance  attaches 
to  shaping  the  tree  so  that  later  there  will  be  no  need  to  remove 
large  limbs — in  other  words,  get  a  simple  framework.     The  tree 

(Continued  on  Page  197.) 
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CALIFORNIA   WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
8tates  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau, 
at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m., 
Aug.  25,  1914. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temperature 
Data. 
Past  Week. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

.01 

.15 

60 

50 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.00 

98 

56 

Sacramento. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

90 

52 

8.  Francisco 

.00 

.02 

.01 

66 

50 

San  Jose  ... 

.00 

00 

.03 

82 

48 

Fresno  .... 

.00 

T 

.00 

98 

58 

Independ  'ce 

.00 

.16* 

.00 

90 

52 

8anL.Obispo 

.00 

T 

.03 

76 

50 

Los  Angeles.. 

.00 

.01 

.00 

78 

56 

San  Diego  

.00 

.00 

.00 

72 

60 

T  means  trace 

*Of  this  amount  .10,  not  previously  reported,  fell 
on  Jul v  19-20. 


The  Week. 

To  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  our  warring  broth- 
ers in  Europe,  aud,  for  us,  particularly  the 
attitude  of  California  thereto,  continues  our 
most  important  effort.  Of  the  daily  or  weekly 
course  of  the  war,  we  undertake  nothing.  We 
would  not  add  a  jot  or  tittle  to  the  burdens 
of  those  who  can  now  buy  dailies  for  one  cent 
each  and  therefore  get  five  times  more  lies  for 
a  nickel  than  formerly.  There  seems  no  limit 
to  their  "journalistic  enterprise."  One  of 
them,  last  week,  killed  that  grand  old  man  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  about  twelve  hours  before  his. 
Maker  called  him  home,  for  one  cent — which 
was  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  value,  for  no 
one  could  reasonably  expect  to  get  such  a  great 
big  lie  for  that  money.  But  we  have  naught 
to  do  with  this:  the  great  burden  upon  our 
conscience  is  to  discern  our  proper  duty  to- 
ward a  war-racked  continent,  and  toward  our- 
selves, in  such  a  wreck  of  affairs.  We  thought 
our  end  was  attained  on  Monday  last  when 
the  cable  brought  a  "Sonnet  to  the  United 
States"  by  William  Watson,  believed  by  us  to 
be  poet-laureate  of  England,  for  we  read  with 
deep  emotion  these  lines: 

"Great,  O  majestic  nation,  great  is  calm; 
Great  when  old  bounds  dissolve,  to  tower 
apart, 

There  beyond  Europe's  throes  and  with  a 
heart 

At  peace  from  northern  pine  to  southern 
palm. 

Great  in  glad  harvest  time  to  send  the 
psalm 

Rolling  to  heaven,  nor  be  as  they  who  start 
At  mutter  of  far  cannon  and  when  the  mart 
Rocks  to  and  fro  delirious,  great  is  calm. 


But— 

"Tut,  tut,"  says  President  Wilson,  "be  care- 
ful lest  you  endanger  our  neutrality,"  and  the 
linotype  refuses  to  go  farther,  for  we  are  called 
upon  to  "blast,  with  our  lips  of  fire,  a  despot 
swollen  with  desire" — which  truly  we  have 
been  doing,  upon  each  July  4th  since  1776.  but 
Mr.  Watson  seems  to  have  a  certain  particu- 
larity in  his  suggestion  which  surely  lacks  the 
spirit  of  neutrality  which  we  invoke.  "Great, 
O  majestic  nation,  great  is  calm" — and  we 
have  to  let  it  so  at  that. 


Why  We  Must  Be  Calm. 

The  California  State  Development  Board  re- 
calls some  figures  from  the  last  census  of  the 
United  States  and  very  properly  urges  atten- 
tion to  them.  They  show  that  not  less  than 
21  per  cent  of  California's  population  is  for- 
eign born,  and  nearly  28  per  cent  more  is  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  The  nations  now 
at  war  in  Europe  are  represented  in  Califor- 
nia by  large  numbers,  as  follows : 

Germans    76,208 

Austrians    17,330 

Hungarians    3,126 

British   161,671 

Italians    63,549 

French   20,470 

Russians    16,850 

Belgians   1,441 

Italy  is  not  now  at  war  and  we  hope  will 
not  be,  and  California-Italians  have  a  double 
duty  to  remember — toward  their  old  home  and 
their  new.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant fact  that  much  more  than  one-half  of  the 
one-quarter  of  our  California  population  cited 
above  is  more  or  less  rural  in  its  habitation  and 
industry.  Of  the  German  population,  51  per 
cent  is  outside  the  three  largest  cities;  of  the 
Italians,  61  per  cent;  of  the  British,  56  per 
cent;  of  the  French,  46  per  cent;  of  the  Aus- 
trians, 50  per  cent;  and  of  the  Russians,  38  per 
cent.  This  preponderance  of  rural  foreigners 
is  placed  in  food-producing  and  handling  areas 
and  therefore  should  feel  a  double  duty  to- 
ward the  great  calmness  of  our  nation's  atti- 
tude: for  thereby  they  can  help  us  discharge 
our  world-duty  and  at  the  same  time  do  most 
to  alleviate  the  distress  which  must  inevitably 
weigh  heavily  upon  their  relatives  and  old 
compatriots,  as  the  by-product  of  this  most  un- 
holy  win-. 


Why  There  Is  War. 

As  we  have  already  endangered  our  neutral- 
ity by  admitting  that  there  has  always  been, 
since  1776,  "a  despot  swollen  by  desire,"  we 
must  of  course  state  clearly  that  the  gentlemau, 
who  is  at  this  moment  alleged  by  the  poet- 
laureate  to  be  swollen  in  the  head,  is  vigor- 
ously denying  that  it  was  his  cheek  upon  which 
the  bee  of  unholy  ambition  alighted  but  that 
it  was  upon  some  cousin  of  his  in  the  despot 
family,  and  that  he  was  actively  employed  in 
applying  soothing  poultices  to  the  stings  on  his 
cousin's  cheeks  when  the  skies  fell.  Really, 
perhaps,  it  does  not  matter  much,  one  way 
or  the  other — all  of  them  had  cheeks  protrud- 
ing to  the  bee-line  and  the  angry  insect,  con- 
fused by  the  several  reeks  of  pudding,  beer, 
and  caviar,  stung  not  wisely  but  too  well.  It 
becomes  almost  impossible  then  to  satisfactor- 
ily explain  why  there  is  war,  for  to  have  war 
break  out  in  such  a  bunch  of  peace-makers  as 


those  European  monarchs  claim  to  be,  seems 
irrational.  Perhaps,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  war,  and  the  London  Chronicle  may 
be  right  when  it  says  there  is  no  cause  for 
it  "which  is  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  sol- 
dier," and  that  is  surely  a  picturesque  way 
to  value  a  cause  which  will  kill  hundreds  of 
thousands  before  it  demonstrates  its  causeless- 
ness.  Historians  tell  us  that  many  other  great 
wars  have  also  no  credit  but  only  debit  entries 
on  the  world's  ledger,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  world  to  make  them  impossible, 
and  the  proper  attitude  of  this  great,  calm  na- 
tion is  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  stop  them. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  six  lines  required 
to  fill  the  laureate's  sonnet  may  be  read  im- 
personally, without  danger  to  our  neutrality  : 

"But  when  a  despot,  swollen  with  desire 
Of  boundless  sway,  forbears  not  to  uncag 
War's  wolves  on  shieldless  youth  and  guard 
less  age, 

Greater,  O  nation,  greater  then  is  ire. 
Doff  then  thy  placid  mien,  unleash  thy  rag 
And  sear  and  blast  him  with  thy  lips  o 
fire." 

We  are  aware  that  this  leaves  the  great  ques 
tion  of  who  struck  Mr.  William  Patterson  un 
answered,  but  if  this  experience  does  not  brin 
Europe  into  such  <rovernmental  condition  tha 
no  single  man  alive  shall  ever  again  have  th 
power  to  strike  the  peaceful  Patterson,  it  woul 
really  seem  as  if  Europe  had  no  power  to 
siiuilate  empirical  instruction. 

The  Ways  Are  Open. 

Hut  the  high  seas  beyond  the  Golden  Ga 
an-  open,  as  foreshadowed  in  our  comments  o 
last  week,  in  spite  of  the  belligerents  who  ar 
cruising  about  outside,  and  food  is  going  t 
Europe  because  the  London  underwriters  in 
sure  all  vessels  except  those  flying  the  flag  o 
Germany  and  Austria.  At  least  two  cargoes  of 
California  barley  are  on  their  way  to  Europe, 
others  are  preparing  to  clear,  and  before  long 
the  greater  part  of  the  800,000  tons  of  Cali- 
fornia barley,  which  has  been  tied  up  for  three 
weeks,  will  be  on  its  way  to  European  con- 
signees. The  rates  on  such  cargoes  under  the 
American  flag  are  2  to  2V2  per  cent,  in  some 
cases  about  one-half  that  granted  to  cargoes 
under  the  flags  of  the  allies  other  than  British. 
American  foods  are  going  even  to  the  interior 
of  Europe  as  in  the  case  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  going  from  Atlantic  ports 
to  Switzerland  through  France  and  Italy.  This 
week  the  United  States  is  setting  apart  five  mil- 
lion dollars  to  insure  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  against  the  risks  of  war,  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  counting  his  money  to  see  if  he  can  get  in 
as  chief  owner  of  a  corporation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ships  to  move  American  crops  to  Eu- 
rope. The  plan  is  for  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
poration capitalized  at  $10,000,000  or  more,  aa 
may  be  necessary,  the  Government  to  hold  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock  and  the  remainder  to  ba 
open  to  public  subscription.  The  Government '■ 
capital  would  be  raised  by  use  of  Treasure 
funds,  and  if  necessary  by  an  issue  of  Panama 
Canal  bonds  up  to  $30,000,000,  as  the  Panama 
Canal  owes  the  Treasury  $150,000,000.  If  the 
public  failed  to  subscribe  the  49  per  cent,  the 
Government  would  go  ahead  with  the  project, 
anyway.  Those  who  oppose  the  plan  contend 
that  there  will  be  ample  private  capital  to* 
meet  the  situation. 
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Uncle  Sam  as  a  Promoter. 

However  this  goes,  aud  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  care  which  way,  it  does 
seem  to  be  desirable  that  this  country  should 
do  something  or  help  others  to  do  something 
to  make  our  flag  respectable  in  trans-oceanic 
traffic.  With  all  our  ocean  frontage,  we  have 
had  not  many  more  ocean  fliers  than  Switzer- 
land has  warships,  and  some  foreign  owners 
have  taken  pity  on  us  and  given  their  ships 
American  names.  It  would  seem  that  we  have 
been  too  busy  building  prairie  schooners  to  lay 
in  heavier  craft — unless  they  were  laden  with 
cannon.  We  have  let  foreign  nations  float  our 
tourists  across  the  water,  pluck  them  while 
they  were  quenching  their  thirst  for  antiqui- 
ties, and  return  them  in  their  pin-feathers  in 
foreign  ships.  We  have  given  foreign  owners 
all  the  profits  they  desired  in  carrying  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  us.  In  this  line  of  world- 
business  we  have  surely  been  too  majestically 
calm.  And  now  we  have  a  chance  to  run  to 
the  other  extreme.  For  example,  we  are  too 
short-sighted  to  see  any  practicability  in  the 
suggestion  which  is  credited  to  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  by  these  words : 

"Thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  art  rotting  on 
the  ground  in  California,  owing  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  small  packers  to  finance  their  operations. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  grain,  already  m  sacks, 
remain  in  our  fields,  owing  to  the  tie-up  of 
shipping  and  the  financial  cost  of  storing  and 
holding  the  same.  Our  Federal  government 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  conserve  these 
food  necessities — by  purchase,  if  necessary.  It 
would  also  give  the  Government  control  over 
future  prices  and  help  defeat  the  plans  of 
those  who  glory  in  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
opportunity  to  gain  great  fortunes  out  of  hu- 
man necessity  resulting  from  war.  This  should 
be  done  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Congress 
should  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
commissions  in  each  State  to  make  investiga- 
tions into  the  food  crisis,  and  to  embody  their 
findings  in  recommendations  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  every  ounce  of  foodstuff  in  America  for 
future  use." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that,  unlike  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchs  under  discussion  above,  Mr. 
Spreckles  is  swollen  in  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head.  How  a  congressional  commission 
could  get  fairly  underway  before  all  the  stuff, 
which  he  mentions  as  exposed,  would  perish, 
we  cannot  understand.  If,  however,  it  could 
start  tomorrow,  how  could  it  get  possession  of 
all  this  stuff,  except  by  condemnation,  which 
our  constitution  and  laws  do  not  contemplate. 
If  Uncle  Sam  started  in  to  buy,  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  prices?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
whole  conception  is  fundamentally  wrong  and 
un-American.  We  believe  the  government 
should  arrange  to  help  producers  finance  their 
own  operations,  give  them  some  protection 
against  contractors  who  break  with  them,  and 
usurers  who  prey  upon  their  necessities  and 
protect  both  producers  and  consumers  against 
food  trade  gamblers  who  plan  to  practice  ex- 
tortion. What  American  industry  needs,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  protection  against  imposition. 
It  is  better  that  the  government  should  be  the 
big-brother  than  the  father  of  Americans:  the 
big  stick  is  mightier  than  the  nursing-bottle. 

The  Fate  of  the  8-Hour  Nonsense. 

As  shown  by  their  forcible  letters  on  another 
page,  the  better  half  of  our  California  citizen- 


ship has  taken  up  the  8-hour  discussion,  and 
there  is  little  for  us  to  do  but  to  return  to  the 
pleasantry  of  our  grandfathers  and  cry  out : 
"Go  in  Sal:  I'll  hold  your  bonnet."  After- 
ward, too,  we  can  claim  the  victory;  after  the 
manner  of  that  old  story  of  our  childhood 
which  tells  about  the  valor  of  the  husband  who 
shot  out  of  the  back  door  when  the  bear  en- 
tered by  the  front  porch,  leaving  bruin  to  Betsy 
and  her  broomstick  and  boasted  afterward 
how  "Me  and  Betsy  druv  out  the  bar."  Come 
to  think  of  it,  why  did  we  men  give  the  women 
the  great  boon  of  suffrage,  except  for  our 
greater  protection  and  comfort?  And  now, 
surely,  we  can  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
our  great  foresight  and  sagacity.  And  surely, 
too,  there  is  no  political  issue  likely  to  arise  in 
a  generation  which  so  richly  deserves  the 
broomstick  and  the  dishcloth  as  this  proposed 
concession'to  worthlessness  and  idleness. 

But  there  is  a  serious  side  to  this,  of  course. 
Mr.  Coates  laid  bare  the  fundamentals  of  it  in 
our  issue  of  August  15.  Good  work  has  always 
been  the  glory  of  the  human  race,  and  plenty 
of  it  has  been  the  essential  of  success  in  every 
line  of  worthy  endeavor.  It  has  been  the  good 
work  which  a  man  has  gotten  into,  not  gotten 
out  of,  which  gives  him  chief  claim  to  the 
image  of  his  Creator.  "And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  sixth  day  *  *  *  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day."  He  did  not  quit 
at  midday :  it  was  morning,  midday  and  even- 
ing— and  from  creation's  dawn  to  the  end  of 
time,  men,  who  accomplish  anything,  have 
worked  and  will  work,  morning,  midday  and 
evening.  Work  opens  the  way  for  a  young 
man  to  worthiness  in  the  world;  work  smooths 
the  pathway  of  an  old  man  out  of  the  world. 
Happy  alone  is  he  who  has  plenty  of  work ! 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Bluegrass  and  Lippia. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard 
to  a  lawn  plant  called  lippia.  I  have  a  large 
bluegrass  lawn  in  which  are  two  or  three  places 
where  the  grass  does  not  grow  well.  I  have 
tried  both  bluegrass  and  clover.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  I  plant  lippia  is  there  any  danger 
of  its  getting  in  the  lawn  and  killing  out  the 
blue  grass? — S.  H.  F.,  Dixon. 

We  have  never  had  opportunity  to  observe  a 
fight  between  lippia  and  bluegrass  where  the 
latter  had  favorable  conditions  of  moisture 
In  the  absence  of  that,  the  lippia  will  undoubt- 
edly prevail  and  displace  the  bluegrass.  Lip- 
pia will  not  match  well  with  bluegrass,  for  the 
color  is  different,  and  lippia  will  lose  its  leaves 
during  frost  and  cause  the  lawn  to  be  black- 
spotted  during  the  winter  season.  If  the  places 
where  the  grass  does  not  grow  well  are  alka- 
line or  otherwise  unfavorable  for  the  growth 
of  plants,  nothing  but  an  experiment  will  tell 
how  well  the  lippia  will  accept  the  situation. 
Lippia  will  stand  some  alkali,  but  not  an  over- 
dose of  it. 

Black-eye  Bean  Straw. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  about  14  acres  of 
Black-eye  beans  now  ready  to  harvest.  Has  the 
bean  straw  any  commercial  value  after  be- 
ing threshed  by  machine? — Subscriber,  Delano. 

Bean  straw  is  good  cow  feed,  especially  if 
fed  with  something  succulent  like  beets  or  pie- 
melons.  We  are  not  aware  how  far  its  value 
is  recognized  in  the  general  markets.  Perhaps 


you  will  have  to  find  a  feeder  who  can  use  it 
with  his  own  stock.  Bean  straw  has  been  sold 
at  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton  in  that  way.  Its  value 
would  be  low  now  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
alfalfa  hay. 

Citron  Melon  or  Pie  Melon. 

To  the  Editor:  What  name  does  the  "cit- 
ron melon"  go  by  and  are  there  different 
kinds?  How  does  it  grow:  like  other  melons? 
Where  can  I  purchase  the  seed?  When  to 
gather  to  prepare  for  getting  ready  for  the 
market?  How  to  prepare  for  the  market? 
What  price  does  it  bring  when  ready  for  the 
market?— J.  B.,  Ukiah. 

The  "citron  melon"  belongs  to  the  same 
botanical  genus  as  the  watermelon,  and  resem- 
bles it  in  growth.  It  differs  from  the  com- 
mon watermelon  from  the  fact  that  the  latter 
has  been  vastly  improved  by  selection  for 
sweetness  and  large  amount  of  "tender  pulp, 
while  the  citron  melon  in  a  raw  state  is  prac- 
tically inedible  to  man.  The  citron  melon  is 
therefore  not  a  commercial  fruit,  but  is  used 
for  stock  feeding  and  has  rather  low  nutritive 
value  and  no  market  can  be  found  for  it  ex- 
cept in  stock-feeding  communities.  It  should 
be  fed  in  connection  with  alfalfa,  bean  straw, 
or  some  other  substance  which  is  richer  in 
protein.  Seed  can  be  obtained  from  any  seed 
dealer.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  size, 
form  and  coloring,  as  there  also  is  with  water- 
melons. The  preserved  pie-melon  is  not  the 
"citron-"  of  commerce,  which  is  really  a  citrus 
fruit. 

Do  They  Need  Irrigation? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  pay  to  irrigate  ;i 
prune  orchard  (where  the  water  stands  10  ft. 
below  the  surface)  for  the  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  crop,  and  how  soon? — C.  H,  Lakeport. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  conditions.  Take 
a  look  at  the  trees  and  see  if  the  leaves  at 
the  growing  tips  are  well  nourished  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  foliage  indicative  of  vigor 
or  otherwise.  Then  dig  down  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  and  see  if  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  are  growing  is  moist  enough  to  ball 
in  the  hand  with  pressure.  If  the  soil  is  mani- 
festly too  dry  at  that  depth,  irrigate  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  irrigate  to  advantage  this  year's  fruit.  An- 
other condition  indicating  desirability  or  other- 
wise of  irrigating  your  trees  would  be  the  com- 
ing of  the  fall  rains*.  If  you  are  pretty  sure 
of  good  rains  in  September  and  October  and 
the  trees  are  now  looking  well,  the  probability 
is  that  they  do  not  need  irrigation. 

Autumn  Legumes. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  too  late  to  sow  beans 
on  irrigated  land,  and  what  kind  does  best  on 
black  adobe  soil?  How  should  they  be  sown 
and  how  far. apart  in  the  row?  Also,  can  cow- 
peas  and  vetch  be  sown  for  a  fall  forage  crop  ? 
— T.  T.,  Willow,  Cal. 

Except  the  horse  bean  (or  Portuguese  bean, 
as  it  is  frequently  called),  which  is  quite  hardy, 
it  is  probably  too  late  to  sow  beans  or  cowpeas 
(which  are  also  beans)  unless  you  can  be  sure 
of  about  one  hundred  days  free  from  frost- 
Vetches  can  be  planted  at  any  time  during 
the  autumn  that  the  soil  contains  sufficient 
moisture  either  by  rainfall  or  by  irrigation, 
for  vetches  endure  California  valley  frosts  and 
make  good  winter  growth.  Starting  in  the 
fall,  vetches  should  be  planted  in  drills  far 
enough  apart  to  cultivate  in  case  rains  should 
be  long  delayed. 
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Standing  and  Outlook  of  Fig 
Culture  in  California. 


[By  Geohck  C.  Roedixg  at  the  recent 
State  Fruit  Growers  Convention.] 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 


Bear  in  mind  that  the  fig  tree  is  of 
a  spreading  habit  and  is  also  a  great 
surface  feeder  and  therefore  avoid 
planting  the  trees  too  close  together. 
On  sandy  soil  trees  may  be  planted 
25  feet  apart,  but  on  a  good  loamy 
soil  30  feet  is  a  good  distance,  while  in 
exceptionally  rich  land  35  feet  would 
be  preferable.  On  the  general  run  of 
soils  30  feet  is  a  safe  distance  to 
plant.  As  a  border  tree  for  enclosing 
orchards  or  vineyards,  or  for  aligning 
avenues,  the  trees  are  not  only  very 
striking  in  appearance  and  exceeding- 
ly ornamental,  but  also  very  profit- 
able. 

Although  the  fig  will  stand  all  kinds 
of  neglect  after  it  is  established,  too 
great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
close  attention  which  must  be  given 
in  transplanting  the  trees  from  the 
nursery  to  the  orchard.  The  roots  of 
a  fig  tree  are  very  susceptible  to  ex- 
posure, hence  should  be  carefully  cov- 
ered in  transferring  them  from  the 
trenches  to  the  field.  Before  planting, 
cut  off  all  the  bruised  and  lacerated 
roots,  and  make  a  fresh  cut  on  all 
the  other  roots. 

It  is  surprising  what  effect  the  pud- 
dling of  the  roots  have  in  preventing 
their  drying  out  even  in  cases  of  se- 
vere winds,  and  we  cannot  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  too  strongly. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  we 
wish  to  say  we  have  taken  trees  which 
were  in  leaf  and  after  puddling  the 
roots  thrown  them  into  the  open  air 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  not  a  leaf 
would  wilt,  while  trees  not  treated  in 
this  manner  would  dry  up,  root  and 
top,  in  ten  minutes  exposure.  To 
make  a  puddle,  dig  a  hole  18  inches 
deep  2  feet  in  diameter,  fill  it  partly 
full  with  heavy  soil,  mix  with  water 
until  you  have  a  muck  the  consistency 
of  a  heavy  paint.  Dip  the  roots  into 
this,  and  give  no  further  concern 
about  their  drying  out  even  if  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
for  a  short  period. 

The  trees  when  planted  should  not 
stand  more  than  three  inches  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  the  nursery  row. 
Never  neglect  to  settle  the  earth 
around  the  trees  with  no  less  than  15 
gallons  of  water.  After  the  water  has 
soaked  away,  fill  in  with  fine  soil 
without  tamping.  No  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  to  wait  for  rain  or 
for  water  to  be  turned  into  the  irri- 
gating ditches.  After  the "  tree  is 
planted,  cut  back  20  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  cover  the  wound  with 
rubber  paint  or  coal  tar. 

The  first  winter  cut  the  branches  of 
the  one-year  trees  back  to  about  12 
inches,  leaving  not  more  than  four  to 
make  the  head  of  a  tree.  Have  these 
distributed  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  room  for  them 
to  expand  without  crowding  as  the 
tree  grows  older.  The  second  season 
cut  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
new  growth,  leaving  not  more  than 
two  shoots  on  each  of  the  frame  work 
branches.  Any  branches  on  the  under 
side  of  the  limbs  having  a  tendency 
to  droop  to  the  ground  should  be  re- 
moved. The  third  season  shorten  in 
the  new  growth  about  half,  leaving 
the  same  multiple  of  branches  on  each 


of  the  previous  year's  shoots  as  were 
left  the  year  before.  In  after  years 
the  pruning  is  limited  to  the  removal 
of  branches  which  cross  or  interfere 
with  each  other  and  checking 
branches  making  an  excessive  growth. 
Young  trees  should  always  be  pro- 
tected with  three  protectors  to  pre- 
vent sunburn.  The  fig  tree  is  just  as 
responsive  to  good  care,  thorough  cul- 
tivation as  any  other  variety  of  fruit 
tree,  and  the  bearing  capabilities  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  trees  while  young.  But 
very  little  fruit  is  to  be  expected  till 
the  trees  are  four  years  old. 

As  you  will  observe,  my  remarks 
have  been  made  almost  exclusively  in 
reference  to  the  Smyrna  fig  as  grown 
in  California.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  minimizing  in 
any  way  the  value  of  the  Adriatic  type 
of  figs.  Until  the  introduction  of  the 
Calimyrna  and  its  successful  estab- 
lishment as  a  commercial  article,  the 
White  Adriatic  of  all  White  figs  grown 
in  California  was  the  first,  and  is  still 
being  extensively  shipped  and  prob- 
ably will  be  for  years  to  come,  al- 
though I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  the 
industry  develops,  and  it  surely  will, 
now  that  we  have  a  fig  equal  to  the 
world  famous  Smyrna  fig,  with  the  ad- 
ditional fact  in  its  favor  that  the  fig 
as  grown  in  California  is  superior  to 
the  imported  article,  therefore,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when 
practically  all  of  our  dried  figs  will 
be  of  this  type.  White  Adriatics  may 
be  grafted  over  into  the  Smyrna  with- 
out incurring  any  severe  loss  to  the 
grower  except  that  he  will  be  out  of 
the  crop  for,  say,  three  years.  There 
is  no  fruit  that  is  grown  that  has  not 
its  shortcomings,  and  the  Calimyrna 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  its  bad 
points  are  so  infinitesimally  small  as 
compared  with  the  Adriatic  that  any 
objections  that  are  made  to  it  are  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  very 
fact  that  the  White  Adriatic  sours 
badly  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
cool  weather  during  the  early  part  of 
the  drying  season,  and  also  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sulfur  the  figs  not  only 
to  obtain  a  better  color  to  the  skins, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  neutraliz- 
ing the  sour  taste  which  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  these  figs,  is  enough  to 
relegate  it  to  the  background. 

As  to  the  Mission  or  California 
Black,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  de- 
serving of  more  prominence  that  it 
has  received  among  our  dried  fruits. 
Its  skin  is  so  thin  when  dried  that  one 
is  led  to  believe  that  it  has  no  skin, 
and  as  to  the  flavor,  it  certainly 
stands  next  in  this  respect  to  the  Cali- 
myrna. Trees  are  enormous  growers, 
and  very  heavy  croppers.  The  first 
crop  is  well  adapted  for  shipping  pur- 
poses, and  the  second  crop  not  only 
ships  but  dries  well.  This  fig  can  be 
dried  at  even  and  less  expense  than 
the  Calimyrna.  The  only  objection 
that  may  be  cited  against  it  is  its 
color,  and  just  why  this  happens  to 
prevent  its  ready  sale  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  except  I  do  know  that 
some  seasons  the  fig  sells  well  and 
there  is  every  encouragement  for  more 
extensive  planting,  while  at  other 
times  this  fig  is  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  difficult  to  sell  at  any  price. 

That  fig  culture  in  California  is  still 
in  its  infancy  must  be  conceded  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  our  annual 


production  is  less  than  half  of  our 
imports.  All  of  these  figs  are  grown 
in  the  Meander  valley,  which  is  85 
miles  long  and  only  a  few  miles  wide. 
In  order  to  have  some  realization  of 
what  this  industry  means  to  Smyrna 
during  the  harvest  season,  you  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  30,000  people  are  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  this  one  crop,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  today  the  greatest 
consumer  of  these  figs,  all  this  in 
spite  of  our  rather  high  duty.    Do  you 


know  that  California  is  destined  by 
reason  of  climate,  soil  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  blastophaga  to  wrest 
this  trade  from  Asia  Minor  and  divert 
it  to  our  own  people?  Is  this  not 
an  irrefutable  reason  for  the  affirma- 
tion that  Smyrna  fig  culture  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  is  sure  to  be  highly 
profitable  in  this  State. 


Little  Bill  came  bringing  a  scratched 
finger  for  peroxide  and  consolation. 
"I  cut  it  on  the  cat,"  he  explained. 


COUNT  ON  ATTENIJTNG 

The  1914 

CALIFORNIA  STATE^FAIR 

At  Sacramento,  Sept.  12  to  19,  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAH  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 

A  l  i  "  of  the  Features  Include 
C  Harness  Racing  for  «30,000  In  panes.  C  Second  Annual  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  Hound-up  with  thrilling  Wild  Weat  Show. 
C  Free  Attraction*,  afternoon  and  evening,  coating  925,000. 
C  Competitive  displays  for  * 25,000  north  of  premluma.  4  Band 
Contest*  for  $3,000  In  prim,  4  Locomotive  Head-on  Collision. 
C  Elaborate  Fireworks  Display  nightly.  <  Live  Stock  Show, 
exhibiting  the  pick  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Farms.  4  Horse  Show, 
Including  special  Saddle  Horse  events.  <  Automobile  show,  the 
largest  exhibit  of  cars  In  the  Weat.  4  Dairy  Products  Show, 
with  butter  making  contests.  4  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Show,  unexcelled  anywhere.  4  Farm  Implement  Show  with  In- 
teresting demonstrations.  4  Wonderful  displays  of  California's 
Resources  and  the  products  of  the  Farm,  Factory  and  Home, 
and  other  Attractions  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  making  In 
all  a  Big  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS,  TROLLEYS   AND  STEAMBOATS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

California  State  Agricultural  Society 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  C.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 

SACRAMENTO 


One  Thousand  Questions  in 
Caliiornia  Agriculture 
Answered 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICK  SON,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son.  Thesa  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interest! 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

Paciiic  Rural  Press 

420  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

PUBLISHERS. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.06  Invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  gave 
Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96  hi  gave 
$22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave 
$5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.60  gave  the  same  return  as  $260  invested 
in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  arti- 
ficially by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become 
available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


REDWOOD   TANKS     DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my 
product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  muoh  aa 
the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct 
from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  meth- 
ods. Redwood  Tanks,  Drying  Trays,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2tt  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6 
ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various 
sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying 
tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  I  .  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Dates,  a  New  Industry  for  the 
San  Joaquin. 


W.  R.  Nutting,  of  Fresno,  is  the 
principal  mover  in  the  attempt  to 
place  date  growing  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Last  month  the  first  public  step 
-was  taken  when  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley Date  Association  (co-operative) 
•was  incorporated  at  Fresno.  Mr. 
Nutting's  idea  is  that  there  are  one 
or  two  million  acres  of  sub-irrigated 
alkali  land  in  the  counties  of  Fresno, 
Madera,  Kings,  Tulare,  and  Kern  that 
are  now  practically  valueless,  on  which 
a  new  industry  can  be  started  and 
maintained.    The  date  palm  will  grow 


great  industry  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley may  learn  more  of  the  details  by 
writing  or  calling  on  Mr.  Nutting,  at 
1248  K  street,  Fresno. 


PREVENTION  OF  WOOD  DE- 
CAY IN  FRUIT  TREES. 


{Continued  From  Page  193.) 

should  also  be  shaped  for  strength, 
so  that  neither  the  load  of  fruit  nor 
orchard  operations  will  be  likely  to 
break  off  large  limbs.  Wounds  should 
be  treated  as  recommended  below,  but 


Harvesting  Dates  Near  Elche,  Spain. 


well  and  produce  good  fruit  in  that 
section  if  the  right  kinds  are  planted. 
The  varieties  for  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley should  be  different  from  those 
grown  in  the  Mecca  district,  where 
the  season  is  longer.  The  high-priced, 
confectionery  varieties  are  not  pos- 
sible in  the  San  Joaquin,  but  the 
stock-food  kind,  however,  may  be 
grown  at  a  larger  total  profit  when 
fed  to  hogs,  sheep,  or  cattle.  The 
low  price  of  the  land  and  the  need 
of  more  stock  food  in  the  West,  he 
contends,  will  make  this  industry  an 
immediate  success. 

Starting  a  date  plantation  from 
seeds  will  cost  about  as  much  per  acre 
the  first  year  as  a  field  of  corn,  and 
the  care  per  year  till  they  come  into 
bearing,  in  about  eight  years,  will  be 
very  small.  "Sandy  land,  or  the  best 
of  land  with  a  little  too  much  alkali 
to  grow  grapes  or  alfalfa,  and  all  good 
land  is  good  for  dates." 

The  object  of  the  new  Association 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Nutting,  is  not  to 
buy  and  plant  any  large  tract,  but  to 
promote,  organize  and  supervise  the 
Industry  in  all  ways.  At  a  later  date 
a  Date  Growing  Corporation  may  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
this  fruit  commercially.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  this 


it  appears  that  wounds  which  heal 
over  in  one  year  rarely  become  in- 
fected. 

Second,  trees  of  some  size  which 
have  wounds  and  are  liable  to  infec- 
tion, but  are  still  apparently  sound. 
According  to  our  studies,  this  will 
include  a  little  less  than  half  our 
bearing  stone  fruit  trees.  All  horti- 
cultural procedure  which  I  have  seen 
recommended  is  inadequate  for  pro- 
tecting these  trees,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  method  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  information. 

A.  When  a  cut  or  wound  is  made 
exposing  the  wood  of  a  tree  it  should 
be  wet  with  a  germicide.  This  should 
be  done  immediately  or  as  soon  as 
the  surface  has  dried  and  before 
cracks  have  formed. 

B.  Immediately  after  disinfection, 
as  soon  as  dry  enough,  the  wood 
should  be  covered  with  some  sealing 
paint  to  prevent  cracking  as  far  as 
possible. 

C.  This  process  must  be  repeated 
for  all  wounds  every  year  until  they 
are  healed  over.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  no  sealing  material  can  be 
trusted  to  last  more  than  one  season. 

D.  This  operation  should  be  done 
in  late  summer  or  fall  in  California. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  cracks  at 


this  time  will  be  at  their  widest  and 
some  spores  may  have  gotten  in.  These 
must  be  killed  and  the  places  for  en- 
trance of  others  closed. 

For  the  disinfectant  (A)  I  recom- 
mend corrosive  sublimate,  1  part  to 
1000  of  water  by  weight.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  a  poison  and  must  be 
used  carefully;  it  must  not  be  put 
into  a  metal  bucket  nor  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  metal  or  the  solution 
will  be  spoiled.  Wooden  buckets  or 
enameled  ware  without  breaks  may 
be  used. 

For  the  sealing  paint  (B)  I  recom- 
mend asphaltum  softened  with  ben- 
zine to  make  a  rather  thick  paint. 
This  preparation  is  said  to  make  a 
covering  material  which  does  not  be- 
come brittle  on  drying  but  becomes 


plastic  in  hot  weather. 

Third. — Trees  already  infected  with 
decay  are  not  to  be  cured  by  the  above 
method.  They  are  subjects  for  tree 
surgery,  which  is  entirely  too  large 
a  topic  for  this  paper.  Tree  surgery 
in  the  orchards  will  pay  if  wisely 
done,  sometimes.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  three  points: 
(a)  wood  decays  are  greatly  favored 
by  excessive  moisture,  therefore  make 
all  cavities  so  that  they  will  drain 
perfectly  and  remain  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible; (b)  where  decayed  wood  is  re- 
moved, use  disinfectant  freely  on  the 
wood  surfaces  and  paint  as  recom- 
mended for  wounds;  (c)  use  cement 
only  for  support,  never  for  sealing  up 
a  cavity.  There  will  rarely  be  any 
occasion  for  its  use  in  orchard  trees. 


Power  Farmihg|^^^inei^; 


Full 

Baling 

Profits 


All  good  balers  are  profit  makers  because  baling  adds  to  the 
feeding  value,  reduces  the  storage  room,  and  the  labor  of  hand- 
ling the  hay  crop.    To  be  sure  of  full  baling  profits,  use  the 

RUMELY  BALING  PRESS 

The  Rumely  Press  requires  minimum  power,  for  while  it  is 
one  of  the  stoutest  presses  made,  it  has  no  cumbersome  parts. 

Only  a  small  crew  is  required  with  the  Rumely  because 
of  its  large  feed  opening,  its  automatic  features  and  the  con- 
venient arrangement  of  every  part.  Equipped  with  a  self 
feeder,  if  you  wish  it. 

Rumely  balers  are  furnished  in  four  sizes — bales  from  14  x 
18  to  17x22  inches.  All  are  mounted  on  substantial  steel  trucks. 

Baler  catalog  FH  .6  is  interesting.    Ask  for  it. 

We  have  other  good  machines  for  you.  Advance  Silage  Cutters  and 
Advance  Husker-Shredders  are  unsurpassed.  Every  Rumely  machine  is 
backed  by  Rumely  service — 49  branches  and  11,000  dealers.  Supplies  and 
parts  on  short  notice. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gan?  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Corn  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (incorporated)  Illinois 

fan  Francisco,  Cal. 


 : 
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Byron  Jackson  Ironworks 

Stands  at  the  Head  as  Builders  of 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PIMPS 


It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the  market 
and  the  simplest  in  construction;  saves  you  money,  time 
and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider  this  of  some  con- 
sequence and  worth  while.  Write  for  information  and 
new  bulletin  showing  new  construction.  We  can  furnish 
this  pump  direct  connected  to  motor  or  for  belt  drive. 
Which  will  you  have? 


The  BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  are 
the  oldest  and  largest  builders  of  Centrifugal 
and    Turbine    Pumps    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 

Our  Jackson  Catalog  No.  47-C  is  free.    Send  for  one. 


$j     Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine  Pump 


357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles:  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works  i  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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A  Hole-Full  of  Squirrel  Problems. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  young 
orange  trees  surrounded  by  a  great 
deal  of  wild,  grass-covered  territory 
and  ground  squirrels  are  playing 
"hob"  with  the  trees — climbing  up 
above  the  "protectors"  and  eating 
much  bark  and  many  young  twigs 
and  leaves.  I  have  poisoned  them  by 
the  scores  but  with  no  apparent  effect 
on  the  invasion.  I  have  sweet  pota- 
toes growing  between  the  rows  and 
they  are  doing  very  well  except  the 
outer  rows  which  have  been  entirely 
eaten  up. 

Isn't  there  some  way  I  can  discour- 
age the  squirrels  from  climbing  up 
the  young  trees  or  make  them  ill  if 
they  eat  the  bark.  An  injunction 
might-  He  but  I  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  courts  to  enforce  it  The  only 
alternative  I  can  see  is  to  ask  the  au- 
thorities to  prosecute  my  neighbors 
for  not  poisoning  the  squirrels  on 
their  land,  but  meantime  they  will  go 
on  eating  just  the  same  and  I  can't 
pay  out  large  sums  for  poison.  Possi- 
bly some  of  your  readers  have  success- 
fully combatted  this  pest.  What  law 
is  there  compelling  adjacent  owners  to 
rid  their  lands  of  ground  squirrels? — 
R.  D.  K.,  Sanger. 

[You  can  keep  rodents  from  eating 
leaves  or  bark  by  making  a  dope  with 
commercial  aloes,  one  pound  to  four 
gallons  of  water,  painting  it  on  the 
bark  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  leaves. 
It  is  too  bitter  to  describe  and  nothing 
will  eat  it. 

The  last  squirrel  law  passed  by  the 
California  legislature  is  found  in  the 
"Monthly  Buletin"  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  for  Septem- 
ber, 1913.  The  law  was  approved 
June  7,  1913,  and  gives  Supervis- 
ors power  to  proceed  against  own- 
ers of  property  harboring  squirrels, 
collect  the  cost  from  the  owners,  etc., 
but  the  law  only  works  after  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  declared  that  the 
county  is  harboring  squirrels  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  public  health.  It  is  a  health 
law  not  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
horticulture.  If  there  is  any  way  any 
law  will  help  your  trees,  your  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  Fred  P. 
Roullard,  whose  office  is  in  the  court- 
house at  Fresno,  can  advise  you  about 
it. 

To  see  how  far  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Health  authorities  could  serve  your 
purpose,  we  submitted  your  letter  to 
them  and  received  the  courtesy  of  the 
following  reply:  • 

FROM  DR.  J.  D.  LONG,  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

To  the  Editor:  Regarding  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  your  correspondent,  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  best  method  for 
destroying  the  squirrels  in  question 
would  be  the  combined  use  of  the 
Squirrel  Destructor  with  poisoned 
barley  properly  applied.  There  is  no 
method  of  treating  the  trees  that  will 
discourage  the  squirrels  from  climbing 
them;  the  only  logical  method  is  to 
destroy  the  squirrels,  themselves.  If 
there  be  any  squirrel  holes  in  the  or- 
chard proper,  these  could  probably  be 
treated  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
Squirrel  Destructor.  The  grass-cov- 
ered territory  adjacent  should  receive 
one  or  two  careful  treatments  with 
poisoned  barley  and  be  followed  up  by 
the  Destructor,  to  treat  any  live  holes 
that  may  remain  after  the  barley  has 
been  used. 

There  is  inclosed  herewith  copy  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin 
which  contains  information  as  to  the 


use  of  both  these  agents.  Inclosed  also 
a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  pois- 
oned barley,  which  has  been  found  to 
be  even  more  efficacious  than  the 
poisoned  grain  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

J.  D.  Long, 
Surgeon  in  Charge  Field  Operations. 
San  Francisco,  August  10. 

An  Improved  Squirrel  Poison. 

A  new  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  poisoned  barley  for  use  in  the  de- 
struction of  ground  squirrels: 


Whole  barley  (recleaned)   IS  lb. 

Strychnine  sulphate   1  ounce 

Soda  (bicarbonate)   1  ounce 

Saccharine   1  dram 

Thin  starch  paste   1  pint 


Corn  syrup  (Karo  or  equal) .  .2  ounces 

Dissolve  the  strychnine  in  hot 
water;  thicken  with  starch  to  about 
the  consistency  of  thin  soup.  Dissolve 
the  Boda  in  one-half  pint  of  hot  water 
and  add  a  little  at  a  time  to  the 
poisoned  starch  until  effervescence 
ceases,  then  add  the  syrup  and 
saccharine,  mix  well  and  apply  to  the 
grain,  stirring  constantly  until  the 
poison  is  evenly  distributed  through- 
out, and  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dry. 

S.  E.  Piper  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  inventor  of  this 
formula,  states  that  it  is  particularly 
advantageous  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  bitter  taste  of  the  strychnine 
is  delayed  for  several  minutes  and 
squirrels  can  pick  up  and  place  in  their 
cheek  pouches  a  considerable  quantity 
before  any  bitter  taste  is  noted;  it  is 
then  too  late  for  the  squirrel  to  get  rid 
of  the  poison,  as  enough  of  it  has  been 
absorbed  through  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  cheek  pouches  to  kill  the 
animal. 

Extensive  experience  with  this  type 
of  poisoned  barley  has  shown  an  effi- 
ciency far  ahead  of  any  other  type  of 
poisoned  grain  tested.  Young  or  half 
grown  squirrels  have,  in  most  instan- 
ces, been  practically  exterminated  and 
the  percentage  of  adult  or  fullgrown 
squirrels  destroyed  is  far  higher  than 
with  other  types  of  poisoned  grain 
used. 

[The  "Destructor,"  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Long,  and  the  material  used  for  ef- 
fective squirrel  fumigation  Is  adver- 
tised in  our  columns  from  time  to 
time  by  the  manufacturers  thereof. — 
Editor.] 


ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  HUMUS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  continual 
rounds  in  this  part  of  the  State  I  am 
impressed  with  the  innumerable  huge 
pyramids  of  alfalfa  hay  awaiting  in 
vain  apparently  for  purchasers.  Land 
owners  and  renters  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged and  many  announce  that 
they  will  abandon  alfalfa  for  some 
other  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  easy 
reaching  distance  are  hundreds  of 
orange  and  lemon  growers  trying  to 
increase  the  humus  content  of  their 
groves.  Stable  manure  is  scarce  and 
expensive.  Alfalfa  hay  is  abundant 
and  cheap,  with  an  actual  plant  food 
value  several  times  that  of  the  aver- 
age barnyard  manure. 

As  you  know,  I  am  preaching  humus 
and  finely  ground  phosphate  rock  here 
in  California,  and  I  have  added  to  my 
duties  the  bringing  together  of  the 
alfalfa  man  and  the  humus  seeker.  If 
the  Rural  Press  would  emphasize  the 


same  thing  it  would  help,  and  both 
parties  concerned  certainly  need  help. 
It  appears  to  me  a  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty for  the  man  who  claims  either 
lack  of  water  or  soil  conditions  for  his 
failure  to  attempt  cover  crops. 
Los  Angeles.         Horace  Dunbar. 

[The  suggestion  is  surely  pertinent. 
Alfalfa  hay  has  been  successfully 
plowed  into  citrus  orchards  and  it  is 
good  for  any  land  which  needs  humus, 
providing  transportation  cost  is  not 
too  great  and  water  for  decomposition 
is  available. — Editor.] 


FRUIT  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 
Sixty-six  thrifty  young  grade  Berk- 
shire pigs  are  living  on  alfalfa  and  the 
culls  from  the  150-acre  cling  peach  or- 
chard of  Nickerson  &  Short  in  Merced 


county.  There  is  one  danger  in  this, 
which  is  that  the  hogs  crack  open  the 
pits  and  eat  the  kernels  which  contain 
an  acid  likely  to  be  injurious.  Dried 
peaches  are  being  fed  to  animals  in 
many  places  this  season. 

In  a  certain  part  of  Tulare  county 
a  hot  windy  spell  recently  preceded  a 
general  souring  of  figs  on  the  trees. 
This  does  not  worry  one  gentleman 
who  feeds  them  to  the  hogs  and  claims 
they  make  most  delicious  meat — as 
good  as  the  raisin-fed  hogs  around 
Fresno,  and  better  than  the  Zinfandel- 
fed  hogs  of  Sonoma  county. 

Dr.  J.  Vought  of  Sonoma  county,  re- 
cently retired  from  prune  growing  on 
a  small  place,  kept  his  horse  in  fine 
condition  all  winter  and  through  the 
spring  cultivation  on  cull  dried  pears 
and  prunes,  the  latter  of  which  she 
pitted  skilfully  and  clean.  Hay,  of 
course,  supplemented  the  sweet  ration. 


In  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get  Select  Stock  of  just  the 
Varieties  you  want  for  the  coming  season's  planting,  book  your 
orders  NOW  with  one  of  the 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA  NURSERIES 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Elberta  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 

Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Write  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON,  Princeton,  Cal. 


Ready  for  Delivery,  August  Wth, 

IMPORTED 

BERMUDA  ONION  SEED 

1  pound,  $1.50.  6  ponnds,  $6.75.  10  pounds,  $12.50.  Postpaid.  Special 
prices  on  larger  quantities.  .  _  .  _ 

Plant  early  to  get  an  early  crop  and  good  price  for  onions.  Prices  on 
other  onion  seed  upon  request. 

SEED  PEAS 

American  Wonder — Premium  Gem — Yorkshire  Hero — Nott's  Excelsior — 
Telephone— Gradus. 
$8.00  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  I.os  Angeles. 

Other  "Seed  at  Low  Price  and  NO  Price  can  Buy  Better." 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE, 
116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


KIRKMAN'S 
RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders  for 
next  season.   Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Citrus  Heights  Nursery 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.   Guaranteed  true  to  name.   Write  us  for  prices. 

Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  prunes  on  all  roots.  Apricots,  Bartlett 
Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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We  are  the  only  nursery  that 
has  made  a  success  of  top-budding 
the  walnut,  and  Invite  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  finer  stock  in 
the  State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is 
propagated  from  known  bearing 
trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.  Please  write  or  call. 
PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES. 
Blenheim  Apricota.  Ornamental 
Stock  In  Pots.  Landscape  Garden- 
Ins  a  Specialty. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

Horganhill,  Cal. 


BUY 


FOOTHILL 
GROWN  TREES 


For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered,  they  chal- 
lenge all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders  are  being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.   Write  us. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 

Box  541.  Newcastle,  Cal. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Upon  receipt  of  15c  in 
stamps,  we  will  mail  you  copy  of 
our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
plate  alone  is  worth  the  price. 

THE   DEAN   IRIS  GARDENS, 
Moneta,  California. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  SALE 
Can    furnish    any    quantity  from 
now  on. 

15  a  thousand  In  large  lots. 
Kirov   NURSERY  A  IMPROVIt- 
MENT  CO.,  Rlpon.  Cal. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 

HORSE,  COW,  or  SHEEP. 

FRESH  OR  WELL  ROTTED. 


Call  or  write  PACIFIC  MANURE 
&  FERTILIZER  CO.,  428  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco. 


OREGON  GROWN  WALNUT  TREES 
—  GRAFTED  FRANO.UETTES — (Vroo- 
man  strain).  Non-irrigated.  Grafted 
on  3-year-old  California  Black  Walnut, 
extra  large  lateral  rooting.  Scions 
from  my  35-acre  bearing  orchard  at 
Canby,  Oregon.  Trees  from  5  to  9  feet 
high.  Please  state  when  writing  num- 
ber of  trees  wanted.  Prices  according 
to  number  and  size  of  trees.  Address 
Dr.  F.  H.  Walgamot,  602  Medical  build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon. 


Planting  Citrus  Trees. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  E.  Adamson.] 

Having  made  sure  of  the  hereditary 
halms  of  the  stock  from  which  the 
nursery  stock  has  been  budded,  there 
is  to  be  considered  the  form  of  the 
trees  as  affecting  the  future  orchard. 
Has  the  nurseryman  given  the  care 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  well  formed  and  vigorous 
tree?  From  youth  up  to  the  time  of 
transplanting,  the  tree  should  have 
been  kept  clean  and  straight,  the  only 
knot  below  the  branches  being  at  the 
bud,  and  this  should  have  been  close 
cut  and  carefully  waxed  so  as  to  facil- 
itate the  healing  over  of  the  wound 
in  a  manner  that  leaves  the  bark 
smooth  and  the  tree  nearly  straight. 
If  the  end  of  the  ol  dstem  is  exposed 
near  the  bud  the  wood  will  decay  and 
fungus  will  soon  attack  and  enter  the 
tree,  to  appear  in  after  years  in  dis- 
ease of  some  sort.  The  young  tree 
should  have  had  such  continuous  good 
care  that  there  is  no  hide-bound  con- 
dition which  will  usually  show  itself 
in  gumosis  when  the  period  of  fresh 
growth  comes. 

In  choosing  the  trees  from  the  nur- 
sery row,  select  the  most  vigorous  and 
clean,  smooth  barked  specimens,  then 
have  them  dug  and  balled  with  the 
end  in  view  that  the  roots  shall  be 
injured  as  little  as  possible.  Many 
promising  young  trees  have  been  la- 
mentably maltreated  in  this  process 
of  digging  and  balling.  In  fact,  one 
strong  objection  to  having  the  tree 
balled  is  that  no  opportunity  Is  af- 
forded to  examine  the  roots.  A  pur- 
chaser called  to  my  attention  this 
season  a  tree  on  which  the  ball  had 
been  accidentally  broken  and  the  roots 
exposed.  The  tap-root  was  cut  off  at 
a  point  where  it  was  about  one-half 
inch  thick  and  the  feeding  root  system 
was  poorly  developed  and  very  much 
short  of  wnat  it  should  have  been. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  take  more  time  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  orchard  and  begin  by 
planting  the  young  seedling  where  it 
is  to  remain  in  position  in  the  or- 
chard, then  budding  to  pedigreed 
stock,  and  so  producing  record  break- 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
PANSY    AND    STOCK  SEED. 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy.  The 

best  strain  ever  offered.    Packet,  25c. 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.  Sep- 
arate colors.    Per  packet,  15c. 
Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 
THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ing  trees  on  roots  that  have  not  been 
|  injured  by  transplanting  after  the 
I  roots  had  begun  to  spread.  The  older 
I  the  trees  become  in  the  nursery  row, 
(  the  more  pronounced  is  the  injury  to 
j  the  roots  from  careless  digging  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  get  satisfactory 
results  from  the  planting. 

The  spacing  of  the  trees  in  the  or- 
chard is  another  question  over  which 
there  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy and  about  which  nothing  definite 
seems  to  have  been  settled;  many  of 
the  best  of  the  old  groves  are  planted 
20  feet  each  way,  and  so  far  as  crop 
capacity  is  concerned  seem  to  be  quite 
as  successful  as  those  planted  24  feet. 
The  main  difficulty  with  close  plant- 
ing is  a  mechanical  one,  having  to  do 
with  the  working  of  the  orchard. 
Many  of  the  old  groves  have  grown-in 
so  much  that  a  team  rubs  both  sides 
in  passing  along  the  row. 

The  close  planting  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage when  frost  fighting  comes  to 
the  front.  It  being  much  easier  to 
hold  the  temperature  up  in  a  grove 
where  the  trees  are  large  and  cover  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ground 
surface  than  where  trees  are  small  and 
large  areas  of  soil  are  exiwsed  to  facil- 
itate quick  radiation.  I  believe  if  I 
were  planting  a  new  grove  in  a  loca- 
tion where  frost  conditions  were 
known  and  fighting  was  to  be  expected, 
I  would  plant  20  feet  apart  in  rows 
running  crosswise  of  the  air-drifts  on 
cold  nights  and  the  rows  22  to  24  feet 
apart  thus  would  impose  barriers  to 
the  drift  of  the  hot  air  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  good  opportunity  for  work- 
ing the  grove. 

One  of  the  best  ideas  in  the  actual 
planting  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion was  put  into  practice  by  Mr. 
James  Mills  while  operating  the  or- 
chards of  the  Arlington  Heights  Fruit 
Co.  at  Riverside.  The  plan  was  to 
mix  about  a  pound  of  dried  blood  with 
the  earth  when  the  tree  was  placed 
and  the  hole  filled;  then  a  deep  furrow 
was  plowed  each  side  the  row  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  water  would  flow.  For  a  short 
space  near  each  tree  these  furrows 
were  filled  with  manure  and  two 
pounds  more  of  blood,  then  the  furrow 
was  back  plowed  to  cover  the  measure. 
Thus  for  two  years  the  young  trees 
had  food  ready  for  the  roots  to  lay 
hold  on,  and  it  might  well  be  expected 
that  selected  trees  planted  and  cared 
for  with  such  foresight  would  make  a 
record.  That  such  a  prediction  was 
realized  can  be  attested  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  to  have  seen  those 
trees  bearing  an  average  of  three 
boxes  of  lemons  per  tree  at  the  age 
of  three  years  from  planting. 

Whatever  the  plan  followed  in  plant- 
ing, the  young  orchard  will  need  good 
steady  care.  They  should  be  protected 
before  winter  as  a  preventive  against 
frost,  even  though  the  location  is  frost- 
less;  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
surprise  of  1913  in  the  matter  of  frost 
districts.  The  best  method  of  pro- 
tection for  any  but  the  worst  frost  is 
to  wrap  them  in  cornstalks,  standing 
the  corn  quite  thickly  about  the  tree 
and  tying  tight  with  small  rope  near 
the  ground  and  again  just  below  the 
top,  leaving  the  top  a  little  loose  for 
ventilation.  Some  prefer  the  use  of 
eucalyptus  brush,  and  some  good  re- 
sults have  been  had  by  its  use.  The 
tree  should  be  staked  before  wrapping, 
as  the  increased  bulk  offers  a  good 
hold  for  the  wind  and  may  result  in 


breaking  the  tree  unless  some  support 
is  given. 

The  care  of  a  young  orchard  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years  should  look 
rather  to  the  building  of  a  good  tree 
rather  than  the  production  of  early 
crops.  The  trees  should  be  headed 
back  just  enough  to  make  a  strong, 
well  shaped  frame  on  which  to  carry 
a  crop  to  perfection  in  later  years. 
Don't  let  the  branches  grow  long  and 
slim  and  don't  have  them  too  close  to- 
gether nor  cross  each  other. 

Two  or  more  branches  coming  out 
at  one  point  cause  a  heavy  strain 
which  will  most  likely  split  the  tree 
when  under  load.  And  don't  forget 
that  suckers  from  the  trunk  never 
make  good  limbs. 


"No,  Willie,  dear,"  said  mamma,  "no 
more  cakes  tonight.  Don't  you  know 
you  cannot  sleep  on  a  full  stomach?" 
"Well,"  replied  Willie,  "I  can  sleep  on 
my  back." — Good  Housekeeping. 


Mother:  "Johnny,  stop  using  such 
dreadful  language!"  Johnny:  "Well, 
mother,  Shakespeare  uses  it."  Mother: 
"Then  don't  play  with  him;  he's  no 
fit  companion  for  you." — Tit-Bits. 
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Constructive  Agriculture — No.  34. 

CHEAPER  DRIED  PEACH  PRODUCTION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbhss] 

At  Merced  is  a  big  Muir  orchard 
where  they  hand  pick  peaches  for  dry- 
ing. Some  of  the  men  tell  whether 
the  fruit  is  ripe  enough,  by  squeezing 
it.  I've  seen  a  man  squeeze  half  a 
dozen  peaches  and  leave  them,  but 
come  back  a  few  minutes  later  to  that 
limb,  and  finding  them  a  bit  softer, 
squeeze  them  again  and  pick  some  of 
them.  Other  men  in  the  same  gang 
picked  every  peach  they  took  hold  of, 
because  they  looked  at  it  first  and 
saved  a  good  bit  of  time  and  motion. 

In  this  same  drying  yard  are  wisps 
of  growing  alfalfa,  remains  of  a  field 
plowed  up,  these  plants  having  been 
encouraged  to  grow  by  an  injudicious 
irrigation  some  time  during  this 
season.  It  made  a  nice  drying  ground, 
but  when  the  peaches  were  taken  from 
the  trays,  a  large  number  were  molded 
on  the  lower  side,  supposedly  due  to 
the  dampness  of  the  green  alfalfa  on 
which  they  had  rested  in  rather  un- 
favorable drying  weather.  The  waste 
of  the  peaches  and  the  labor  of  sorting 
raised  the  cost  of  production  of  those 
that  were  finally  ready  to  market.  And 
the  mixture  of  undiscovered  moldy 
ones  added  to  the  disfavor  with  which 
consumers  view  dried  peaches,  helping 
to  keep  the  price  down  in  general, 
squeezing  the  grower  both  ways. 

At  Clovis  an  association  of  farmers 
has  a  big  drying  yard  to  which  the 
farmers  bring  their  fruit  to  be  dried 
at  a  cost  of  $30  per  ton.  When  L.  D. 
McCormick  took  charge  of  it  five  years 
ago,  drying  cost  $36  per  ton,  but  has 
been  reduced  by  labor-saving  short- 
cuts eliminating  waste  motions. 

The  noticeable  feature  of  improvi- 
dent farming  as  seen  at  this  yard  is 
that  these  growers,  some  of  whom  are 
selling  below  the  cost  of  production, 
persist  in  sending  their  lug  boxes  of 
fruit  to  the  yard  three-fourths  full. 
Since  the  cutters  are  paid  by  the  box, 
they  get  paid  for  400  boxes  when  they 
have  cut  only  enough  fruit  to  fill  300. 
Of  course,  what  is  bad  for  the  farmer 
in  this  case  is  good  for  those  who 
labor  at  the  tables,  so  it  isn't  all  bad. 

At  one  drying  yard  inspected,  the 
fruit  was  found  in  a  shameful  condi- 
tion as  brought  from  the  orchards,  and 
as  cut  on  the  trays.  A  large  amount 
of  it  was  so  rotten  that  it  wouldn't 
hold  its  shape  when  picked  up  to  be 
cut.  Yet  that  rotten,  shapeless  stuff 
was  pitted  and  laid  on  the  trays  to 
help  kill  the  market  for  dried  peaches. 
From  that  mess  of  disease  and  over- 
ripeness,  peaches  could  be  found  on 
most  of  the  trays  in  all  stages  of  ripe- 
ness and  all  sizes  up  to  big  green  ones 
that  couldn't  take  the  sulfur  at  all. 
When  dried,  they  were  all  colors  from 
black  to  white  and  all  stages  of  dry- 
ness, from  those  burned  up  to  little 
shriveled  skins,  to  those  which  had  not 
much  more  than  curled  their  edges. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  the 
man  in  charge  had  the  grace  to  say 
that  the  color  would  be  improved  in1 
the  sulfur  house  and  that  the  fruit 
would  be  sorted  when  put  into  the 
sweat  box  after  drying;  that  he  had 
tried  giving  orders  to  the  cutters  not 
to  touch  the  rots,  but  when  he  did 
that,  they  left  good  peaches  among 
them.  The  growers  who  picked  them 
up  might  have  left  them  on  the  ground 


to  the  improvement  of  the  dried  peach 
trade  in  general.  There  was  much 
wasted  labor  in  picking  them  up,  in 
hauling  them,  in  cutting,  sulfuring 
and  drying  them,  and  in  sorting  them 
afterward.  To  throw  out  such  a  large 
percentage,  doubtless  hurt  somebody's 
feelings,  and  so  a  great  deal  of  unfit 
stuff  was  sold  as  dried  peaches. 


At  one  cutting  shed,  foreign  girls 
stood  in  front  of  a  table  on  which  a 
tray  was  laid  with  its  end  at  the  lug- 
box  full  of  fresh  fruit.  The  girls 
would  pick  a  peach  out  with  the  left 
hand,  cut  it,  sway  over  to  place  it  at 
the  far  end  of  the  tray,  then  sway 
back  to  pick  up  and  cut  another.  They 
were  pretty  fast,  but  'twas  an  awful 
lot  of  waste  motion  and  waste  time. 
American  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shed  spread  out  nearly  enough  whole 
fruit  on  the  tray  to  fill  it  when  cut; 
then  stood  centrally  in  front  of  the 
tray  and  lifted  the  peach  only  high 
enough  to  cut,  then  placed  it  back  and 
cut  the  next  one. 

In  another  shed,  the  cutters  worked 
in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow 
table  with  one  tray  between  them. 
They  sat  sidewise  to  the  table  on  lug- 
boxes,  with  the  fruit  in  front  of  them 
and  a  little  keg  between  their  knees 
for  the  pits.  They  could  reach  for  a 
fruit  with  the  right  hand  while  the 
left  was  placing  the  last  one  cut,  on 
the  tray  at  their  side.  When  the  left 
hand  returned,  it  turned  the  fruit  as 
the  right  hand  cut  it  and  gouged  out 
the  pit;  and  then  placed  the  two 
halves  while  the  right  hand  reached 
for  another. 

A  very  real  way  of  reducing  cost  of 
dried  peach  production  has  of  recent 
years  been  practiced  south  of -Fresno. 
The  fruit  is  not  hand  picked,  but 
shaken  from  the  trees  onto  the  finely 
prepared  sandy  soil,  by  means  of  a 
slender  pole  with  a  flat  hook  on  the 
end.  By  avoiding  heavy  jerks,  only 
those  that  are  ripe  enough  to  dry  come 
down,  and  boys  and  girls  pick  them 
up  quickly,  most  of  the  dirt  dropping 
off  in  the  handling. 

A.  Thiele,  of  Oleander,  one  of  the 
last  to  be  forced  into  this  system  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  cheaper  than  band 
picking,  has  the  greener  peaches  set 
aside  by  his  cutters  to  ripen  a  few 
days.  He  has  uniform  sized  fruit  of 
uniform  ripeness  which  sulfurs  evenly 
and  dries  evenly,  making  a  product 
that  is  a  joy  to  see.  It  is  dried  in  a 
cleanly  way  and  if  kept  long  on  the 
ranch,  is  stored  in  the  sulfur  houses, 
so  fixed  that  vermin  cannot  get  in,  and 
insects  stay  away  on  account  of  the 
sulfur.  Were  all  dried  peaches  such 
as  his,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  holding  the  price  above  the  cost  of 
production. 


ALMONDS  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  the  re- 
quest for  experience  with  almonds  on 
myrobolan  root,  in  your  issue  of  Au- 
gust 15.  I  will  state  that  I  would  put 
almonds  on  myrobolan  root  upon  the 
conditions  which  your  correspondent 
describes.  The  myrobolan  root  is  a 
good  hardy  root  and  a  deep  feeder  and 
the  almond  works  well  upon  it,  and 
were  I  planting  an  almond  orchard  to- 
day I  think  I  would  put  a  greater  part 


of  it  on  myrobolan  root.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  would  have  that  oc- 
casional dying  that  you  have  with 
almond  root.  In  an  orchard  of  100 
acres  you  usually  have  one  or  two 
trees  die  yearly  and  apparently  from 
no  cause  whatever.  I  never  heard  of 
that  on  myrobolan  root.  I  think  it  I 
had  a  spot  where  almond  rot  failed 
and  I  wanted  to  replant  almonds  I 
would  use  trees  on  myrobolan  root. 
Davis.  Gkdwek. 


GROWING  MEDICINAL 
PLANTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  refer 
me  to  literature  on  the  culture  of 
herbs?  Being  interested  in  the  rai> 
ing  of  kitchen  and  medicinal  herbs  for 
market,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  in- 
formation on  the  following  points: 
The  kind  of  soil  best  adapted;  the  de- 
mand and  how  supplied;  the  securing 
of  a  market;  the  possible  profit.  Are 
these  crops  grown  to  any  extent? — 
R.  M.  F.,  San  Jose. 

[The  best  way  to  get  information 
concerning  the  growth  of  medicinal 
plants  in  California  is  to  write  to 
G.  M.  Homans,  State  Forester,  Sacra- 
mento, for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Schneider's 
report  on  "Pharmacal  Plants,"  re- 
cently published  as  a  State  document 
and  which  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. You  will  find  suggestions  of 
the  possible  profitability  of  these 
plants  in  the  report. 

It  is,  however,  not  safe  to  enter 
largely  upon  the  production  of  these 
herbs  without  ascertaining  before- 
hand who  your  customers  will  be  and 
what  price  will  be  available.  They 
are  not  suitable  for  putting  upon  the 
general  market.  Special  contracts  are 
desirable  before  making  investment  of 
time,  land  and  money. — Editor.] 
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Vegetables. 


AND  COLD  FRAMES. 


us  through  the 
'  grWi'iiw  when  to  make  a  "cold 

frame,"  or  would  a  "hot-bed"  be  bet- 
ter? If  so,  how  and  when  to  make 
it. — N.  M.  C,  Sacramento. 

One  who  does  not  understand  and 
practice  the  growth  of  plant  seedlings 
on  the  side,  for  transplanting  to  per- 
manent place  several  weeks  later, 
makes  his  gardening  harder  and  less 
likely  to  succeed.  It  seems,  of  course, 
easier  to  scatter  the  seed  where  the 
plant  is  desired  to  grow,  and  that  is 
the  act  which  many  are  apt  to  think 
comprises  gardening  art.  Truly,  how- 
ever, this  is  not,  on  the  whole,  good 
gardening  at  all,  though  it  may  be  the 
best  for  some  plants  and  for  some  con- 
ditions. 

The  plant  as  it  comes  from  the  seed 
is  least  able  to  withstand  adversity. 
Unfavorable  temperatures,  irregular 
moisture,  thirst  or  suffocation  by 
crowding  of  weeds,  loss  of  root-hairs 
by  burning  crusts  or  by  mud  causing 
decay,  injury  by  marauding  insects — 
all  these  and  others  are  perils  of 
seedlings  in  the  open  ground  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  grower  other 
considerations  intrude;  delay  in  wait- 
ing for  temperature  and  moisture  con- 
ditions which  favor  the  start  from  the 
seed,  causing  the  loss  of  that  most  de- 
sirable thing,  the  earliest  possible 
growth  which  is  consistent  with 
safety;  increased  tillage  of  a  larger 
area,  which  requires  a  maximum  of 
labor  and  cost  when  seedlings  are  to 
be  guarded  from  injury  by  tools;  loss 
of  opportunity  to  clean  the  land  and 
to  secure  deep  and  complete  working 
of  the  soil  which  a  plant  needs  to 
make  its  quickest  and  freest  growth, 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  perils  of 
childhood  as  a  seedling. 

Theoretically  nearly  every  plant  we 
grow  as  a  field  crop  would  give  us 
larger  growth  and  product  and  the 
land  would  be  more  evenly  occupied 
if  the  plants  were  grown  in  seed-beds 
and  transplanted  to  the  field,  but  the 
labor-cost  would  be  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  gain  in  quantity,  the 
saving  of  seed,  etc.,  and  transplanting 
is  therefore  impracticable  Where 
economic  conditions  favor  it  trans- 
planting of  field  crops  is  practised,  as, 
for  instance,  the  transplanting  of  rice 
plants  from  seed-beds  to  fields  by  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  growers. 

Seed-Beds.  — ■  Obviously,  there  are 
certain  factors  in  transplanting  which 
can  be  secured  without  production  of 
artificial  temperatures.  In  California 
for  instance  celery  and  onion  plants 
for.  transplanting  are  grown  in  seed- 
beds without  even  protecting  covers, 
the  extra  attention  being  given  to 
the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  securing  proper  drainage  and  irri- 
gation as  the  seasonal  conditions  may 
require.  The  same  slight  require- 
ments also  apply  to  the  growth  of 
many  seedlings  of  flowering  plants. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  in  California, 
where  the  temperature  never  falls  as 
low  as  in  lands  with  wintry  climates, 
the  arrangements  for  securing  artifi- 
cial heat,  even  for  the  growing  of  the 
tenderest  plants,  are  very  simple  and 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  concen- 
trating and  storing  winter  sun-heat 
and  preventing  the  intrusion  of  night 
temperatures.  Even  where  artificial 
heat  has  to  be  actually  produced,  by 
circulation  of  hot  air,  hot  water  or 
steam,  or  by  the  rising  of  heat  from 


fermentation  of  manure,  but  a  few  de- 
grees of  elevation  of  temperature  are 
required  and  arrangements  altogether 
inadequate  in  wintry  climates  are 
quite  sufficient  in  California,  in  all 
but  the  high  mountain  districts.  For 
these  reasons  in  all  amateur  opera- 
tions very  simple,  home-made,  appli- 
ances are  perfectly  adequate. 

Hot-Beds. — Hot-beds  used  in  Cali- 
fornia are  exactly  similar  to  those 
used  in  colder  climates,  but  they  need 
less  protection  from  outside  tempera- 
tures such  as  is  obtained  by  banking 
with  manure  and  covering  with  mats, 
etc.    They  also  need  less  active  heat, 


if  possible  and  run  east  and  west  with 
the  lower  side  of  the  frame  toward 
the  south.  If  a  southern  exposure 
cannot  be  secured,  a  windbreak  may 
be  constructed  on  the  north  side  and 
the  ends  to  shut  off  the  cold  winds 
from  these  directions.  The  beds 
should  be  near  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
carefully  and  easily  cared  for.  It  is 
essential  that  a  hot-bed  should  be 
located  where  water  will  not  collect 
from  rains  or  watering.  Water  must 
not  stand  in  the  soil  occupied  by  the 
plants  nor  in  the  manure  below.  The 
whole  outfit  must  be  well  drained. 

Common  horse  manure  containing 
no  litter,  mixed  with  from  %  to  %  its 
amount  of  straw  or  leaves,  is  used  for 
providing  the  artificial  heat.  Straw 
or  leaves  are  added  to  prolong  the 
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1. —Sectional  View  of  Hot-Bed  Construction. 


Fig.  2.— Cold  Frames  With  Glass  and  Cloth  Covers. 


Fig.  3.— Cold  Frames  for  Forcing  Plants  in  Place. 


such  as  is  produced  by  partly  spent 
manure  or  by  using  a  smaller  mass 
of  fermenting  material  and  they  re- 
quire, perhaps,  greater  watchfulness 
against  over-heating  and  freer  use  of 
ventilating  arrangements  for  admit- 
ting outside  air.  They  also  require 
attention  to  shading  for  even  the  Cali- 
fornia mid-winter  sun  is  sometimes 
very  fervid.  Thus,  though  the  con- 
struction of  hot-beds  here  is  similar 
to  the  traditional  structures  of  colder 
climates,  the  use  of  them  has  to  be 
guided  by  local  experience  and  obser- 
vation. 

The  construction  of  a  hot-bed  is  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  1.  It  is  made  of  two- 
inch  planks,  spiked  or  bolted  together, 
though  for  most  uses  one-inch  red- 
wood boards  will  serve  as  well  as 
planks.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectan- 
gular box,  generally  6  ft.  wide,  because 
that  distance  is  readily  reached  across 
from  the  sides,  and  as  long  as  desired. 
The  box  should  be  so  made  that  when 
the  bottom  is  level,  the  sash  will  slope 
1  in.  to  the  foot,  which  will  make  it 
6  in.  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  This  slope  permits  the  sun's 
rays  to  enter  more  freely  and  allows 
water  to  run  off  quickly.  The  bed 
should  be  located  on  a  southern  slope 


heating  period  of  the  manure  and  to 
keep  it  from  heating  too  violently.  The 
manure  is  gathered  fresh  from  the 
stable,  piled  up  and  allowed  to  heat. 
Before  fire-fanging,  however,  it  should 
be  moistened  and  forked  over  and  al- 
lowed to  heat  again.  During  the  heat- 
ing it  should  be  kept  under  shelter  as 
heavy  drenchings  make  it  almost 
worthless.  After  it  is  well  heated 
through  the  second  time,  it  is  put  in 
the  hot-bed  excavation  almost  to  the 
sash  level,  care  being  taken  to  spread 
it  evenly  and  to  have  the  corners  well 
filled.  After  the  manure  has  again 
warmed  up  it  should  be  firmed  by 
tramping.  The  bed  is  now  ready  for 
the  soil. 

Five  or  six  inches  of  rich  soil  con- 
taining much  humus  and  sand  are 
then  placed  upon  the  manure  and 
after  the  temperature  of  the  soil  has 
dropped  to  90°F.  most  seeds  may  be 
sown.  A  good  soil  can  be  prepared 
by  making  a  compost  heap  consisting 
of  alternate  layers  of  good  surface  soil 
containing  grass  roots  if  possible  and 
barnyard  manure,  8  or  10  months  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used  This  will  give 
a  loose,  rich  soil  very  well  adapted  to 
hot-bed  work.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  with  our  abundance  of  good 


sandy  loams  to  delay  for  such  prepara- 
tion. Any  good  garden  soil  with 
enough  sand  and  fibrous  material  to 
take  water  well  without  baking  will 
give  good  results. 

The  Cold  Frame. — The  cold  frame 
is  essentially  a  hot-bed  without  the 
heat.  It  depends  entirely  upon  sun 
heat  and  protection  from  the  chills  of 
the  night.  It  may  be  of  lighter  con- 
struction than  the  hot-bed  and  in  or- 
dinary use  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
it  easily  portable  or  capable  of  being 
easily  knocked  down  and  set  up  again. 
Fig.  2  shows  such  a  frame  covered 
with  sash  and  another  covered  with 
close-textured  white  cloth.  Either 
of  these  frames  can  be  also  used  as  a 
hot-bed  by  tramping  several  inches  of 
manure  into  it  after  it  has  been  placed 
or  a  wide  heap  of  manure  can  be 
made  on  the  ground  and  the  frame 
placed  upon  the  top  of  it.  Under  Cali- 
fornia climatic  conditions  this  simple 
recourse  may  be  substituted  for  the 
more  elaborate  construction  of  a  good 
hot-bed. 

But  the  cold  frame  is  generally  used 
without  artificial  heat.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  soil-floor  of  the  frame  or 
they  may  be  sown  in  flats  or  shallow 
trays  of  baked  clay,  or  in  wooden 
seed  boxes  for  ease  in  taking  up  for 
planting  out.  Seedlings  from  hot-beds 
are  often  transplanted  into  cold  frames 
for  hardening-off  before  planting  in 
the  open.  Care  must  always  be  had 
not  to  allow  too  much  sun-heat  even 
in  a  cold  frame  and  partial  removal  of 
the  covering  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  usually  desirable.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  lath  cover  for  the  glass 
or  cloth  is  a  good  recourse  as  the  sea- 
son advances.  By  giving  spaces  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  lath,  a  half-shade 
is  secured. 

Cold  frames,  Fig.  3,  are  often  used 
in  great  area  for  growing  vegetables 
or  flowers  out  of  season  and  in  that 
case  boards  are  held  in  place  by 
stakes.  Such  frames  are  easily  placed 
over  perennials  as  they  stand  in  per- 
manent place  and  a  degree  of  forcing 
secured  after  which  the  frames  are 
removed  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
make  their  later  growth  in  the  open 
air.  Violets,  etc.,  are  often  profitably 
forced  in  this  way.  One  of  the  pictures 
shows  cold  frames  placed  in  this  way 
on  a  sloping  piece  of  ground,  the  nat- 
ural earliness  of  such  a  slope  being 
hastened  by  such  slight  protection. 
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Deciduous. 

Prune  drying  is  about  over  in  the 
Hollister  and  San  Juan  valleys,  a  half 
crop  having  been  harvested.  Deliv- 
eries have  begun,  and  it  seems  that 
the  marketing  of  prunes  will  furnish 
capital  to  handle  apricots  which  are 
slow  on  account  of  the  war. 

Manager  H.  W.  Ellis  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cured  Fruit  Association  is  get- 
ting acquainted  with  its  locals.  He 
was  at  Santa  Rosa  last  Saturday.  The 
Association  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tempted organization  very  much  in 
the  Fresno  district. 

Dinuba's  first  car  of  dried  peaches 
was  shipped  last  week  at  low  prices. 

To  ship  a  10,000-ton  cargo  of  Fresno 
county  dried  and  canned  fruits  direct 
to  Europe  is  a  plan  being  urged 
among  the  growers,  to  double  their 
returns  and  act  as  a  world  advertise- 
ment for  Fresno.  One  to  fifty  tons 
from  each  grower  are  proposed,  can- 
ned fruit  being  secondary,  and  grain 
a  last  resort  to  complete  the  cargo. 

Government  investigators  of  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs  are  asked  by  the 
Selma  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  in- 
vestigate the  low  price  of  dried  fruits 
paid  to  the  grower  at  the  same  time. 

The  Atwater  cannery  has  been  run- 
ning light  on  account  of  slow  ripen- 
ing of  the  Phillips,  which  are  about 
the  only  remaining  fruits  to  be 
canned.  They  will  be  off  in  another 
week  when  sweet  potato  canning  will 
soon  commence. 

In  one  day  last  week,  the  Selma 
cannery  received  6,000  boxes  of  fruit 
from  growers  and  put  it  up  in  119,500 
cans.  The  payroll  for  that  day  was 
$1372,  one  lady  having  made  $8.4S. 

Lovells  are  being  canned  at  Tulare 
and  Visalia.  while  the  Orange  clings 
have  produced  a  large  crop  at  the 
usual  low  prices.  The  season  there 
will  last  two  weeks  longer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  pack  will  be  25% 
larger  than  last  year. 

Bartletts  are  bringing  $50  and  $60 
a  ton  at  Stockton  for  canning,  while 
all  Nevada  county  Bartletts  have  sold 
at  $2.12  >4  per  box  or  over.  It  costs 
about  $1  per  box  to  market  them. 
The  grower  who  successfully  fights 
pear  blight  surely  has  a  good  mar- 
ket. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners  Asso- 
ciation has  a  clause  in  all  its  con- 
tracts whereby  in  emergency  such  as 
the  present  war,  they  may  pay  for  the 
fruit  In  three  installments,  30,  60,  and 
90  days  after  delivery.  They  are  not. 
resorting  to  that  privilege,  but  are 
asking  the  growers  to  avoid  such  a 
necessity  by  accepting  only  so  much 
as  each  individual  needs  to  harvest 
his  crop,  until  the  Association  shall 
realize  on  some  of  its  shipments. 

Not  all  dried  peaches  cost  5  cents 
per  pound  to  produce.  For  instance, 
a  Fresno  county  orchardist  has  6 
acres  of  12-year  trees  from  which  the 
crop  is  10  tons.  Another  man  deliv- 
ered 52  tons  fresh  Tuscans  grown  on 
5  acres  of  5-year  trees.  Such  big 
crops  reduce  the  cost  per  pound. 

An  Inyo  county  orchardist  adver- 
tises his  yellow  and  white  freestones 
in  the  local  paper  at  75  cents  a  crate 
delivered  in  town  or  3  cents  a  pound 
at  the  ranch.  Elbertas  in  Stanislaus 
county  were  recently  advertised  on  a 
roadside  sign  at  Vi  cent  per  pound. 

Placerville's  fruit  shipping  season 
will  be  practically  finished  about  next 
Saturday,  at  which  time  it  is  estimated 


220  carloads  will  have  been  shipped 
The  total  for  last  year  was  115  car 
loads.  Some  Eldorado  county  peaches 
sold  last  week  in  Chicago  at  $2  per 
box. 

Bellflower  apples  are  being  picked 
in  Pajaro  valley — earlier  than  las', 
year. 


Citrus. 

Sodium  cyanide,  which  is  being  used 
for  fumigating  gray  scale  in  Tulare 
county,  may  become  scarce  on  account 
of  the  war.  For,  though  it  is  made 
in  the  United  States,  the  mines,  which 
use  German-made  potassium  cyanide, 
may  have  to  depend  on  the  sodium 
product  and  they  have  first  chance. 
However,  only  a  carload  is  needed  to 
finish  the  season. 

In  Ventura  county  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  used  for  fumigation  is  gen- 
erated in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  and 
fed  into  the  tents  through  a  hose.  In 
Tulare  county,  it  is  generated  in  an 
earthenware  pot  placed  under  each 
tent. 

Fair  Oaks  citrus  growers  are'  tak- 
ing warning  from  the  seriousness  of 
the  gray  scale  in  Tulare  county  and 
are  adopting  the  Tulare  methods  of 
control. 

Lemons  in  the  Porterville  district 
are  earlier  than  usual,  some  having 
been  already  shipped.  Big  crops  of 
good  quality  are  indicated. 

Oranges  about  Lindsay  are  larger 
than  usual  and  probably  will  be 
shipped  earlier  than  ever  before. 

Riverside  total  shipments  to  August 
15  were  4,006  cars  of  oranges  and  53 
cars  of  lemons  with  the  end  of  the 
season  almost  at  hand. 


Nuts. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Almond 
Growers'  Association  will  have  a 
"housewarming"  at  the  opening  of 
their  new  $5,000  warehouse  and  bleach- 
ing plant  at  Lodi,  September  1. 

Almond  groves  of  Sutter  county 
have  been  sprayed  for  red  spider  un- 
der direction  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  H.  P.  Stabler,  who  ad- 
vises also  the  destruction  of  all  lo- 
cust trees,  which  are  favorable  breed- 
ing places  of  the  pest. 

Almond  harvest  is  on  In  the  Oak- 
dale  district,  where  they  have  a  full 
crop,  about  two-thirds  of  which  will 
be  marketed  through  the  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange,  a  local  of  which 
was  organized  some  time  ago. 

The  first  almond  shipment  from  the 
State  was  made  August  19  from  Butte 
county. 

Walnut  harvest  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  is  on  in  full  blast,  earlier  than 
before. 

Nuts  marketed  by  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  are  to 
be  put  up  in  even  100-pound  sacks. 


Grapes. 

It  is  in  seasons  of  depressed  prices 
such  as  rule  in  some  sections  on  the 
Malagas  now,  that  that  grower,  who 
has  established  a  reputation  for  the 
honest  pack  under  his  label,  comes 
out  above  ground  both  by  means  of 
higher  prices  and  certainty  of  sale. 

Eight  cars  of  Tokays  were  shipped 
from  the  upper  San  Joaquin  August 
20,  ten  days  earlier  than  last  year's 
first  carlot  shipments. 

Black  Prince  are  slower  ripening  in 
the  Lodi  district  than  usual. 


L0W-N0ZZLE  TRACTION  SPRAYER 
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THIS  sprayer  is  only  one  in  the  large  and  complete  line  which 
we  handle.    It  has  12  nozzles,  covering  4  rows,  and  sprays 
the  plants  completely — top,  underside  and  all  sides — envelop- 
ing them  in  a  dense  fog.    Will  spray  rows  28,  30,  33,  or  36  inches 
apart. 

Four  nozzles  spray  the  tops  of  rows  and  the  5  pipe  extensions 
give  8  nozzles  close  to  the  ground — 2  each  on  the  inside  pipes  and 
1  each  on  the  outside  pipes.    Lower  nozzles  are  adjustable. 

WRITE  ron  I  I  I.I.  DETAILS 

Newell  Mathews  Company 
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ALFALFA  SEED 

Wholesale     Ready  for  Delivery  Sept.  15  Retail 

Famous  YOLO  and  COLUSA  County  Alfalfa  Seed.  ABSO- 
LUTELY GUARANTEED  against  NOXIOUS  WEEDS  and  for 
GERMINATION. 

We  advise  ordering  early.  Every  indication  points  to  a  sharp  advance 
before  January  1st. 

We  will  accept  a  deposit  of  26"7r  to  accompany  order  and  place  same 
at  this  time,  to  be  delivered  to  you  on  or  before  November  1st. 

Advice,  Prices  and  Samples  supplied  on  application. 

25  years  experience  In  the  culture  of  Alfalfa — NUF  SED. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO., 

ARBIICKLE,  COLUSA  CO.,  CAL. 
The  only  «\ilu»l\f  Alfalfa  Sceil   Dealers  In  the  West. 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN 
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J.  S.  Khodes,  manager  of  the  co- 
operative packing  house  at  Modesto, 
says  that  he  will  not  ship  unripe 
grapes,  whatever  the  pressure,  and  has 
closed  down  temporarily.  So  soon  as 
Malagas  are  satisfactory,  he  will  open 
again,  shipping  also  the  Black  Prince. 
He  intends  to  put  a  few  crates  of 
peaches  in  each  carload. 

A  specially  big  crop  of  Thompson 
Seedless  is  being  cut  in  Sutter  coun- 
ty where  the  17%  sugar  content  is 
being  enforced  and  white  labor  used 
whenever  possible,  as  recommended 
by  the  State  Viticultural  Commission. 
Many  of  the  Thompsons  will  be  dried. 

Sultana  and  Thompson  Seedless  rais- 
ins are  quoted  by  the  Associated  Rais- 
in Co.  at  %c  per  pound  more  than 
the  opening  price  last  year.  They  will 
be  sold  at  5'ic  and  6ViC  respectively 
in  the  50-pound  cases  until  January  1. 
The  Thompsons  in  1-pound  packages 
at  7%c.  It  is  announced  that  they 
"have  no  more  1912-crop  raisins  to 
offer  for  manufacturing  purposes." 
About  1,000  tons  were  shipped  in 
July. 

Sutter  county  Thompsons  had  been 
contracted  at  about  6  cents. 

Thompson  Seedless  are  being  stem- 
med and  canned  at  Selma. 


Kern  county  raisin  picking  began 
last  week  near  Wasco.  Kings  county 
is  beginning  now. 

Some  Fresno  county  growers  who 
had  started  to  pick  raisin  grapes  were 
advised  to  wait  awhile  to  strengthen 
market  conditions.  Incidentally,  it 
will  increase  the  sugar  content  and 
hence  the  plumpness  and  weight  of 
the  raisins. 


Vegetables. 

Eight  hundred  acres  of  celery  have 
been  planted  in  Orange  county,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Celery  Growers'  Association.  Harvest 
begins  in  November. 

Lima  bean  threshing  in  Orange 
county  is  embarrassed  because  of  the 
big  crop  because  ranchers  dislike  to 
pay  the  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  threshing  made  necessary  last 
year  by  the  light  crop.  There  are 
about  21,000  acres  of  limas  in  this 
county.  Many  of  them  were  contract- 
ed at  $4.75  per  cwt.  This  is  much 
less  than  the  present  rates  as  shown 
in  our  market  reports. 

Hughson  (Stanislaus  county)  melon 
growers  could  not  dispose  of  their 
crop  through  the  wholesalers,  so  they 
sent  a  man  to  the  San  Francisco  re- 
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tailers  who  made  arrangements  for 
direct  shipments  of  melons  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted.  This  is 
self-elimination  of  wholesalers. 

Bead"  canning  in  Lake  county  start- 
ed last  week.  A  heavy  crop  of  fine 
quality  beans  is  being  put  up. 

December-planted  beets  turned  out 
well  this  year,  while  many  of  those 
who  waited  till  February  and  March 


Aero- Gas 


Why  not  use  a  safe  and  econom- 
ical gas  for  lighting,  heating  and 
cooking. 

Every  householder  can  be  supplied 
at  small  cost  with  an  Aero-Gas  ma- 
chine— which  makes  from  800  to 
1000  feet  of  gas  from  one  gallon 
of  ordinary  motor  gasoline. 

These  plants  are  entirely  auto- 
matic, and  bear  an  unexcelled  repu- 
tation all  over  the  world. 

We  supply  and  install  plants,  in 
any  size  to  suit  customers,  at  low 
cost  and  on  liberal  terms. 

PLANTS  FULLY 
GUARANTEED 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Utility  Gas  Generator  Co., 

340  SANSOME  STREET 
San  Franclitco     Phone  Douglas  2400 


One  oj  our  houses 

LOOK  AT  THE  ABOVE  HOME. 
YOy  CAN  III  II  !>  IT  YOURSELF! 

Simply  "follow  our  plans."  They 
are  simple  and  easy — anybody  can 
do  it.  No  building  expense  nec- 
essary— just  your  time  and  a 
hammer.  Here's  the  way — we 
furnish  the  lumber,  trim,  finish, 
doors,  windows,  paint,  stain, 
nails,  hardware,  plaster  or  inte- 
rior wall  board — numbered  to  fit 
the  plans. 

Follow  the  plans — you  can't  go 
wrong.  The  result — an  econom- 
ically built  home,  permanent,  sub- 
stantial and  attractive. 
NOT  a  portable  house.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Your  own  ideas  carried  out,  if 
preferred.  Plans  for  any  sized 
house  furnished.  Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  It  shows  homes 
you  can  build  easily,  quickly  and 
economically.  Write  today. 
READY  BUILT  HOUSE  COMPANY 
973  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 


What 
ever  kind  of 
a  pump  you  need, 
we  have  it.   We  handle 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Deep 
1  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps, 
House  Pumps,  Etc. 

„„'  Catalog  28-B  describon  Bean 

 rizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugals. 

,  Free  Catalog;  28-D  describes  all  others. 
r  State  your  needs  plainly:  we  will  help 
'  you  select  the  best  pump  for  your  special 
f  requirements.  Write  to  us — NOW. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
211  W.  Julian  San  Jose,  Cel. 


>*59%DEvyEY,  strong  &ca^gy 

|fPATENTSlg 

XS^911  Crocker  Bid*..  S.  F/^SS*' 
Circular  containing  10*  mecaamlcal 
movemtnti  mailed  fr««. 


in  Tulare  county  lost  their  crops.  But 
that  experience  seems  likely  not  to 
be  very  beneficial  this  year  with  the 
source  of  our  seed  supply  embroiled 
in  war.  The  annual  importation  is 
100,000  bags  for  California  alone,  of 
which  only  900  bags,  in  Holland,  are 
known  to  be  available.  Four  hundred 
bags  recently  bought  by  cable  for  the 
Anaheim  Sugar  Co.  cost  them  $40  a 
bag,  a  400%  increase.  A  small  amount 
is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Co. 
has  finished  a  season  in  which  it  has 
handled  8500  tons  of  beets  and  made 
20,000  sacks  of  sugar. 

Atwater  sweet  potatoes  dropped  last 
week  to  $1.15  per  cwt.  Shipment  has 
begun,  but  the  main  harvest  has 
scarcely  started. 

Potato  prices  at  Stockton  are  rising 
because  labor  is  not  available  to  dig 
the  crop  and  orders  cannot  be  filled. 
The  foreigners  who  usually  dig  the 
potatoes  are  making  more  money  in 
vineyards  and  hopfields. 

Onion  prices*  on  the  Delta  are  de- 
clining on  account  of  the  big  crop  ev- 
erywhere in  the  United  States,  but 
the  Japanese  Growers'  Association  is 
holding  for  75c  per  sack. 


Irrigation. 

A  world's  congress  of  irrigation  men 
will  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  1915, 
and  50,000  delegates  are  expected  by 
the  American  Irrigation  Association, 
under  whose  auspices  it  will  be  held. 

Fair  Oaks  proposes  a  million-dollar 
project  for  the  formation  of  a  Wright 
irrigation  district  which  will  take 
over  and  extend  the  present  system  of 
that  section. 


Conventions. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Association 
will  hold  its  meeting  in  Stockton  Sep- 
tember 24  to  26,  at  which  time  the 
big  water  transportation  and  reclama- 
tion problems  will  be  discussed  by 
highest  authorities. 

The  Potato  Convention  will  again  be 
postponed,  to  secure  the  presence  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  former  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  plant  pathologist, 
and  Prof.  Wm.  Stuart,  in  charge  of 
potato  investigations,  as  well  as  of 
Dr.  Appel  of  Berlin,  Germany,  a  lead- 
ing European  authority  on  potato  dis- 
eases. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
will  meet  in  Berkeley  September  1  to 
3,  1915. 


War. 

Foreign-built  ships  have  been  admit- 
ted by  Congress  to  American  registry 
to  allow  commerce  to  continue  safely 
under  the  American  flag. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  creating  a 
bureau  of  war  risk  insurance  in  the 
Treasury  Department  and  appropriat- 
ed $5,000,000  to  cover  losses  to  boats 
sailing  under  our  flag. 

A  bill  is  presented  to  Congress  ask- 
ing $25,000,000  with  which  to  buy 
Government-owned  boats  to  insure 
shipment  of  American  products  to  for- 
eign ports. 


Miscellaneous. 

Seventy-five  10-pound  boxes  of  dried 
Lawton  and  Mammoth  blackberries 
and  Loganberries  are  packed  at  Sebas- 
topol  to  be  exhibited  in  glass-topped 
boxes  next  year  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
fair. 

Nine  farm  advisers  are  working  in 
as  many  counties  of  the  State;  four 
more  are  applied  for,  and  the  Univer- 


sity has  funds  for  only  one  more  this 
year.  Fowler  vicinity  is  agitating  to 
get  that  one. 

E.  O.  Essig,  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission,  has  re- 
signed to  work  in  the  entomological 
department  of  the  State  University. 

R.  S.  Vaile,  county  horticultural 
commissioner  for  Ventura,  has  re- 
signed to  work  at  the  new  citrus  ex- 
periment station  of  the  University. 

The  Panama  canal  earned  about 
$55,000  tolls  in  its  first  week  of  busi- 
ness. Sixteen  ships  used  the  canal, 
fourteen  American,  one  British,  one 
Peruvian. 

Lands  under  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  of  Nevada  will  be  thrown  open 
to  settlement,  September  18,  during 
the  annual  project  fair  at  Fallon. 
Registrations  will  be  taken  September 
2  to  16. 

The  Cuyama  valley  of  50,000  acres 
in  Kern,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  was  recent- 
ly opened  for  homestead  settlement. 


PAMPERING  STRAWBERRIES. 


To  the  Editor:  My  strawberry  bed, 
which  is  in  well  fertilized  adobe  soil, 
seems  to  go  entirely  to  foliage.  My 
plants  look  splendid,  but  there  are 
very  few  berries.  I  keep  them  well 
watered  and  the  runners  cut  off.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  make  them  bear. — 
R.  E.  McL.,  Collinsville. 

COMMENTS  BY  ALBERT  F.  ETTEB. 

It  is  a  simple  case  of  too  much  plant 
food,  which  overcomes  the  plant's  de- 
sire to  produce  fruit.  The  natural 
habitats  of  the  Chiloensis  species  of 
strawberry  is  on  rather  sterile  soil  or 
clear  sand.  While  No.  80  is  only  part 
beach  or  Chiloensis,  the  Chiloensis 
dominates,  and  when  placed  in  rich 
soil  the  plants  simply  go  crazy  in 
growing  and  forget  all  about  repro- 
ducing themselves  by  seedage.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  plant  food  by  less  cultivation  and 
water,  giving  them  a  taste  of  their 
former  surroundings. 

Briceland. 


"Patrick,  you  were  on  a  bad  spree 
yesterday,"  said  a  friend,  reproach- 
fully. - 

"Yis,  sor,  I  was  that,"  replied  Pat- 
rick. "Bless  me,  if  I  wasn't  laying  in 
the  gutter  wid  a  pig.  Father  Dunn 
come  along  an'  looked  at  me;  an'  he 
says,  says  he: 

"  'One  is  known  by  the  company  he 
kapes.'  " 

"And  did  you  get  up,  Patrick?" 

"Oi  did  not,  but  the  pig  did." 


Two  men  were  talking  of  the  hard 
times. 

"Does  your  wife  ever  grieve  because 
she  threw  over  a  wealthy  man  in 
order  to  marry  you?"  queried  Hall. 

"Well,  she  started  to  once,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  I  cured  her  of  it  without 
delay." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how," 
said  Hall. 

"I  started  right  in  grieving  with 
her,"  replied  the  other,  "and  I  grieved 
harder  and  longer  than  she  did!" 


"When  I  grow  up  and  marry,  mother, 
will  I  have  a  husband  like  papa?" 
asked  Mary. 

"I  hope  so,  dear,"  said  mother. 

"And  if  I  don't  marry,  will  I  be  like 
Aunt  Sue?" 

"I  hope  so." 

"Gracious,"  said  Mary  as  she  turned 
away,  "what  a  fix  I'm  in." 


Irrigate 
After 
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is 
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Irrigation  is 
just  as  essen- 
tial after  decid- 
uous fruit  is 
picked  as  while 
it  is  forming, 
because  it  in- 
sures rapid  re- 
re  c  u  p  e  ration, 
which  means 
stronger  trees 
and  finer  fruit 
the  following 
year. 

Be  prepared 
for  Fall  irriga- 
tion by  install- 
ing the 

Layne  & 
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Pump 


Pi 
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It  will  sur- 
prise you  how 
quickly  a 
Layne  &  Bowler 
Pump  can  be  in- 
stalled. Its  sim- 
plicity, c  o  m  - 
pactness,  and 
p  r  a  c  ticability 
make  this  pos- 
sible. The  in- 
creased profits 
derived  from 
your  land  will 
quickly  repay 
what  you  in- 
vest. 

Water  is  pro- 
duced at  the 
very  lowest  cost 
with  this  pump. 

Estimates 
gladly  given. 
Let  the  World 's 
largest  water 
developers 
solve  your 
I  ii  i  in  ping  prob- 
lems. 


Our  illustra*~d  Catalog  No.  25 
tell*  all  about  thin  pump  and 
•creei.  It  also  gives  valuable 
Irrigating  Information.  Write 
today  (or  It. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

MO-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 
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The  Sonoma-Marin  District  Fair;  Why  It  is  Held 


[  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


Sonoma  and  Marin  counties  are  to 
hold  a  real,  dyed  in  the  wool  agricul- 
tural district  fair,  from  August  31  to 
September  5,  inclusive,  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  ever  before,  even  if  the  for- 
mer generations  believed  some  25 
years  ago  that  they  had  reached  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  staging  agri- 
cultural shows. 

And,  pray  tell,  why  shouldn't  So- 
noma county  support  a  big  agricul- 
tural fair,  with  her  27,500  acres  of 
orchards  planted  and  200  acres  ready 
for  immediate  planting,  with  over 
20,000  acres  of  bearing  vineyards, 
70,000  acres  of  hay  and  grain  land, 
10,000  acres  of  berries,  4000  acres  of 
hops,  and  a  pasture  acreage  of  200,000 
acres? 

Then,  too,  the  poultry  and  live  stock, 


the  city  merchant  and  hotel  man,  who 
hopes  to  directly  benefit  by  the  in- 
creased patronage  during  fair  week, 
for  everybody,  including  farmers,  have 
actively  solicited  exhibits  from  other 
farmers,  and  in  this  way  more  good 
boosters  have  been  made,  for  an  ex- 
hibitor is  more  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  fair  than  an  outsider  every 
time. 

Foundation  fob  Fair. — Although 
past  history  is  sometimes  uninterest- 
ing reading,  we  found  that  the  foun- 
dation for  this  fair  was  largely  laid 
last  year,  and  that  in  turn  the  one  of 
last  year  had  been  largely  based  upon 
an  organization  founded  some  30  or 
35  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the 
district  fair  was  first  introduced  in 
California. 


On  the  face  of  it,  that  does  not  look 
to  amount  to  much,  but  when  agita- 
tion favoring  the  holding  of  last  year's 
fair  was  started,  about  two  months 
before  the  opening  date,  it  proved  to 
be  a  big  help,  first,  because  it  fur- 
nished a  place  for  holding  the  fair, 
and,  second,  and  what  was  of  great 
importance,  it  furnished  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  so  necessary  in  success- 
ful management. 

During  those  two  short  months  the 
directors,  with  the  aid  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  different  committees,  who  were 
in  many  instances  farmers,  worked  up 
so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  some  $1500 
through  popular  subscription,  which, 
together  with  an  additional  $1500  se- 
cured from  gate  money;  and  $16,000  in 


Some  of  A.  W.  Foster's  Shorthorns  That  will  be  Exhibited  at  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Fair. 


for  who  has  not  heard  of  Sonoma's 
poultry  industry  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  over  $6,000,000  consisting 
of,  we  forget  how  many  million  dozen 
eggs?  This  with  60,000  head  of  cattle, 
13,728  head  of  horses,  65,315  head  of 
sheep,  18,423  head  of  swine,  and  25,000 
head  of  dairy  cattle  makes  a  tremen- 
dous agricultural  total.  But  then 
there  is  also  Marin  county,  with 
thousands  of  head  of  live  stock  as  her 
chief  industry. 

Surely  such  a  district  needs  an  agri- 
cultural festival  once  a  year  for  its 
own  good,  and  what  is  more,  they  are 
going  to  have  it,  too. 

If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  ask  any 
resident  of  Sonoma  county,  and  Santa 
Rosa  in  particular,  what  the  prospects 
are  for  the  coming  fair.  The  reply, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  indicate 
that  the  holding  of  a  real  live  district 
fair  has  become  a  hobby  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  the  gratifying  part  of  the 
whole  proposition,  as  we  saw  it,  was 
that  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  farmers,  merchants  and 
bankers  are  united  in  this  belief. 

Nor  is  this  enthusiasm  confined  to 


At  that  time  there  were  several  fair 
associations,  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  successful  agricultural  fairs 
wore  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  Santa  Rosa  probably  having 
been  chosen  as  one,  on  account  of  its 
central  location  in  the  counties  north 
of  the  bay  region.  This  community, 
set  off  as  it  is  from  other  agricul- 
tural centers  makes  the  necessity  of 
an  annual  agricultural  show  more  ap- 
parent than  in  many  sections  where 
access  to  other  fairs  is  more  easily  ac- 
complished. 

Along  about  1889  the  last  of  these 
fairs  in  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties 
was  held,  and  for  the  next  24  years 
the  only  activity  manifested,  so  far 
as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  was  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, which  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  During  all  of 
those  years,  however,  the  race  track 
and  fair  grounds  had  been  kept  intact, 
for  the  training  and  racing  of  thor- 
oughbred horses.  This  track  has  been 
the  home  of  some  of  the  fastest  horses 
in  the  world,  among  them  Lou  Dillon. 


stakes,  given  by  the  Pacific  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders'  Association,  consti- 
tuted the  prize  moneys. 

The  same  spirit  of  go-aheaditiveness 
that  characterizes  this  year's  organiza- 
tion made  the  fair  entirely  successful, 
and  it  is  largely  on  account  of  that 
success  that  an  added  lot  of  boosters 
are  verily  working  their  heads  off  this 
year. 

At  the  head  of  this  year's  campaign- 
ers is  Edward  H.  Brown,  whose 
official  title  is  secretary  manager,  it 
being  his  job  to  see  that  every  wire  is 
kept  working,  including  himself,  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  find- 
ing out  what  farmer  grows  the  best 
apples,  or  who  can  be  depended  upon 
for  an  exhibit  of  fancy  jams  or  jellies. 

Officers  and  Chif.f  Boosters. — Back 
of  the  secretary-manager  stand  the 
board  of  directors,  who  are  John  P. 
Overton,  president;  Frank  Muther, 
treasurer;  A.  W.  Foster,  J.  T.  Grace, 
A.  B.  Lemmon,  W.  H.  Lumsden,  C.  A. 
Le  Baron,  J.  E.  Metzger,  W.  D.  Rey- 
nolds, W.  M.  Rutherford,  Leo  Korbel, 
and  F.  W.  Moddocks.  Selected  as  they 
have  been  from  the  different  sections 


of  both  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties, 
makes  this  board  far  more  effective 
than  if  they  had  all  been  chosen  from 
some  one  district,  for  you  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  dis- 
trict proposition,  and  that  the  word 
"district"  in  this  case  takes  in  a  big 
territory  of  as  fine  an  agricultural 
district  as  there  is  in  the  State. 

To  get  the  working  plans  onto  a 
better  business  basis,  however,  another 
set  of  officers  have  been  chosen,  who 
are  known  as  the  chairmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent committees.  They  are:  Fi- 
nance, Milton  Wasserman.  Advertising, 
Jos.  T.  Grace.  Exhibits,  Santa  Rosa 
district,  W.  D.  Reynolds,  Santa  Rosa; 
Sebastopol,  Graton  and  Forestville,  F. 
W.  Moddocks,  Graton;  Fulton  and 
northern  Sonoma  county,  J.  E.  Metz- 
ger, Geyserville;  Petaluma  and  So- 
noma valley,  W.  M.  Rutherford,  Peta- 
luma; Russian  River  district,  Leo 
Korbel,  Korbel.  Decoration,  Frank 
Muther,  Santa  Rosa.  Transportation, 
A.  B.  Lemmon,  Santa  Rosa.  Races,  W. 
H.  Lumsden,  Santa  Rosa.  Auditing, 
J.  P.  Overton,  Santa  Rosa.  Stock,  Sam 
Wright,  Santa  Rosa.  Dairying,  C.  A. 
Le  Baron,  Valley  Ford.  Superintend- 
ent of  Poultry,  A.  H.  Currier,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
chairman  is  held  directly  responsible 
for  his  own  department  and  it  is  up 
to  him  to  make  good  or  lose  all  per- 
sonal glory,  for  after  all,  that  and  the 
advancing  of  the  agricultural  welfare 
of  his  district  are  the  only  rewards  he 
will  receive. 

Everything  pertaining  to  agriculture 
is  wanted;  in  fact,  just  must  be  had, 
for  isn't  this  fair  going  to  be  a  hum- 
mer, and  doesn't  it  need  Brown's  big 
pumpkin  just  as  badly  as  it  does 
Squintville's  big  exhibit  of  -  varied 
products. 

Incentive  for  Exhibitors.— That 
this  hobby  for  a  big  farm  show  is 
contagious,  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  has  even  entered  the 
sanctums  of  such  bodies  as  the  board 
of  supervisors,  who  appropriated 
$3000  for  the  coming  fair,  and  the 
city  council  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  ap- 
propriated $500.  Then  there  was  a 
doubling  up  of  public  subscription 
money  this  year  which  amounted  to 
$3000.  This  with  the  additional 
money  taken  in  through  gate  receipts 
and  entrance  fees  will  bring  the  total 
premium  lists  up  to  $12,000,  or  an  in- 
crease along  the  line  of  nearly  three 
times  the  prize  money  appropriated 
last  year. 

"  Of  this  amount,  $2600  will  be  given 
to  agricultural  and  horticultural  ex- 
hibitors, $2000  to  livestock  exhibitors, 
$800  to  poultry,  and  the  balance  for 
racing  purses. 

Going  through  the  premium  list 
with  secretary-manager  Brown,  we 
were  told  of  the  changes  made  here  and 
there,  all  with  the  aim  of  giving  the 
exhibitor  the  best  possible  premium, 
which  in  turn  will  make  the  fair  more 
worth  while  to  the  visitor  who  hat 
paid  his  admission  fee. 

Hobse  Divisions.  —  At  the  start 
he  pointed  out  that  while  the  classes 
in  the  draft  horse  division  had  not 
been  materially  increased  in  numbers 
over  those  of  last  year,  the  premiums 
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on  Percherons,  Suffolk  Punch,  Clydes- 
dales, Shire,  Coach  horses,  and  Bel- 
gians, the  latter  being  a  new  class, 
had  been  increased  from  $5.00,  $2.50, 
and  ribbon,  for  first,  second  and  third, 
in  the  three  year  and  over  classes  both 
stallions  and  mares,  to  $15,  $7.50,  and 
$2.50  this  year.  The  two  year  and  un- 
der three  classes  had  been  increased 
from  $3,  $1.50,  and  ribbon  to  $7.50,  $5, 
and  $2.50,  and  the  one  year  and  under 


goats  also  come  in  for  an  increase  in 
premiums,  last  year's  total  in  each 
breed  having  been  $6.50,  while  this 
year  $22  has  been  offered. 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural. — 
In  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
divisions,  a  noticeable  improvement 
has  been  made  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  Sonoma  and  Marin 
counties  produce  in  a  fruit  or  general 
farm  crop  way. 


Chickens  and  Apples  Play  an  Important  Part  In  Sonoma's  Agriculture  Industry- 


classes  had  been  increased  from  $2,  $1 
and  ribbon,  to  $5,  $2.50  and  $1.50. 

The  same  rate  of  increase  was  noted 
in  the  grade  draft  horse,  pony,  mule, 
get  of  sire,  produce  of  dam,  and  car- 
riage and  road  team  classes. 

One  of  the  strikingly  new  classes  in 
the  heavy  horse  division  is  the  special 
class  for  farmers'  horses,  which  in- 
cludes best  four  horse  teams  over 
1300  pounds,  best  over  1400  pounds, 
best  four  mule  draft  team,  best  span 
of  mules  and  four  others  of  equal  im- 
portance. An  even  $150  has  been  pro- 
vided for  these  classes,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  entries  need  not  be 
registered  animals,  there  should  be 
much  competition  brought  out. 

Cattle  Divisions. — The  beef  cattle 
division  was  shown  to  be  complete, 
with. classes  for  Short-horns,  Devons, 
Red  Polled,  and  Herefords,  premiums 
in  these  classes  having  been  raised 
from  $5,  $2.50  and  ribbon  for  three 
year  olds  and  over,  to  $10,  $5  and  $1 
this  year.  The  two  year  and  under 
three  classes  were  raised  from  $3, 
$1.50  and  ribbon,  to  $7.50,  $5  and  $1. 
Yearlings  and  under  were  raised  from 
$2,  $1  and  ribbon  to  $5,  $2.50  and  $1. 
This  applies  to  both  bulls  and  cows. 

Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Brown  Swiss, 
Dutch  Belted,  Guernseys,  and  Ayr- 
shires  were  also  raised  from  the  same 
premiums  that  the  beef  breeds  re- 
ceived last  year  to  those  offered  this 
year. 

Swine  and  Sheep. — Swine  premiums 
have  been  increased  from  a  total  of 
$15  for  each  breed  last  year,  to  a  total 
of  $39  for  each  breed  this  year,  besides 
an  increase  in  herds  and  for  sows  and 
pigs.  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires,  Duroc- 
Jerseys  and  Hampshires  being  listed. 

Sheep  classes  consist  of  Spanish 
Merinos,  American  Delaines,  Ram- 
bouilletts,  Dorset  Horns,  Shropshires, 
Southdowns  and  Hampshires,  the 
premiums  having  been  increased  from 
a  total  of  $13  for  each  breed  to  a  total 
•of  $44. 

Toggenberg,    Angora    and  Saanen 


Numbered  among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  exhibits  are,  the  most 
extensive,  perfect  and  varied  exhibit 
of  farm  products  grown  by  one 
farmer,  best  display  of  Sonoma  or 
Marin  county  tobacco,  best  and  largest 
variety  of  cereals  in  grain  and  in  head, 
best  sample  of  manufactured  flour 
of  Marin  or  Sonoma  county  manufac- 
ture, best  sample  of  family  flour  of 
Marin  or  Sonoma  manufacture,  best 
display  of  hops,  best  display  of  garden 
and  grass  seeds,  best  exhibit  of  corn 
on  cob,  best  exhibit  of  corn  on  stalk, 
best  and  largest  display  of  Sonoma  or 
Marin  county  grain  in  the  sheaf,  best 
and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables,  best 
and  greatest  variety  of  potatoes,  best 
and  largest  variety  of  pumpkin  and 
squash,  and  best  display  of  melons. 

In  the  strictly  horticultural  depart- 
ment classes  have  been  made  for  a 
general  exhibit  of  orchard  and  vine- 
yard nursery  stock,  for  the  best  and 
largest  collection  of  flowering  plants, 
best  exhibit  of  peaches,  best  exhibit  of 
pears,  best  exhibit  of  apples,  and  best 
exhibit  of  grapes. 

In  dried  fruits  awards  will  be  made 
for  the  best  display  of  dried  prunes 
and  plums,  best  display  of  dried 
peaches,  best  display  of  dried  apples, 
best  display  of  pears,  best  and  largest 
display  of  all  varieties  of  dried  fruits. 

Classes  have  also  been  made  for 
most  meritorious  display  of  pickled 
olives,  best  display  of  cultivated  nuts, 
best  display  of  grapes,  best  and  most 
imposing  exhibit  of  wines,  made  in 
Sonoma  or  Marin  counties,  best  dis- 
play of  domestic  jams  and  jellies,  best 
display  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits, 
and  large  premiums  for  the  feature 
exhibits,  with  large  bonus  for  special 
features  such  as  apples. 

Under  dairy  products,  premiums  will 
be  given  for  both  home-made  and 
creamery  butter,  both  home-made  and 
factory-made  cheese  and  of  canned 
milk. 


Establishing  a  City  Milk  Dairy. 


(Continued  on  Page  210) 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

During  the  past  10  months  Santa 
Rosa  milk  consumers  have  acquired  a 
new  taste  for  milk,  or  at  least  a  large 
part  of  them  have  had  their  palates 
educated  up  to  a  better,  and  more  uni- 
form, quality  of  milk  during  that  time, 
and  all  on  account  of  the  ambition  of 
two  young  men,  just  out  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  California,  with  advanced  ideas  on 
dairying. 

When  the  Rathbone  brothers  pur- 
chased the  117  acres  of  land  in  the 
upper  Sonoma  valley,  now  known  as 
the  Wildwood  Dairy,  they  had  little 
but  good  intentions,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  dairying, 
and  the  confidence  of  a  few  city  men 
who  had  the  money  to  finance  them. 

Now,  it  has  been  customary  in  that 
section,  in  fact  had  been  on  this  ranch, 
to  keep  dairy  cows,  but  with  no  irri- 
gation for  alfalfa,  it  was  usual  to  dry 
up  the  herd  during  the  summer 
months,  when  there  was  little  or  no 
green  feed  available. 

What  more  natural,  therefore,  than 
that  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  be 
hurled  at  these  young  fellows,  who 
inwardly  expected  to  inaugurate  an 
entirely  new  system  in  a  section 
where  the  old-fashioned  way  had  been 
good  enough  for  so  many  years? 

The  former  owner  had  been  satis- 
fied in  keeping  from  15  to  20  head 
of  cows  on  the  place,  in  fact  had 
thought  that  about  all  the  ranch  would 
carry. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  that  could  be 
carried  under  the  old  system  of  grow- 
ing feed,  but  this  is  a  story  about 
the  newer  system,  which  allows  the 
ranch  to  support  almost  60  cows  now 
and  will  later  be  made  to  do  better. 

At  the  start  it  was  recognized  that 
the  75  acres  of  bottom  land  had  to 
produce  more  feed  some  way  or  other, 
and  a  part  of  that  feed  had  to  be 
preserved  in  a  succulent  stage;  there- 
fore, a  silo  was  considered  the  one 


sown  on  the  bottom  land,  it  being 
the  plan  to  have  early  maturing  for- 
age, that  could  be  fed  green  in  the 
racks  and  siloed,  for  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  the  summer  months 
when  green  feed  is  usually  at  a  pre- 
mium in  that  locality. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  dairy  at 
this  time,  October,  was  only  a  small 
one,  the  receipts  for  milk  that  month 
only  amounting  to  between  $16  and 
$18,  but  there  was  so  much  prelim- 
inary work,  such  as  remodeling  the 
old  horse  barn  into  a  milking  barn, 
with  cement  floor  and  stanchion  room 
for  28  head  of  cows,  that  little  atten- 
tion could  be  given  the  dairy  work. 

Being  12  miles  from  Santa  Rosa 
was  a  disadvantage  for  milk  delivery, 
but  this  was  remedied  to  some  extent 
by  putting  a  light  auto  truck  on  for 
delivery.  There  were  some  advan- 
tages to  the  ranch  also,  namely,  the 
land  was  cheaper  than  closer  to  town 
property  sold  for,  there  were  fairly 
good  buildings  on  the  place,  the  hill 
land  made  good  pasture  land  and  af- 
forded a  fine  site  for  corrals,  and 
lastly,  there  was  a  fine  spring  of 
water. 

By  the  first  of  November  things  on 
the  ranch  assumed  a  more  ready  as- 
pect, for  the  crop  was  in  and  the 
buildings  in  such  shape  that  they 
would  accommodate  more  cows.  It  was 
well  that  such  was  the  case,  for  the 
trade  was  demanding  more  of  this 
Wildwood  milk  and  that  month  the 
receipts  increased  to  $190.  In  Decem- 
ber they  had  jumped  to  the  $400  mark. 
Of  course,  this  rapid  increase  meant 
a  larger  herd,  and  that  in»  itself  was 
some  job,  for  all  animals  had  to  be 
free  of  tuberculosis  before  entering  the 
herd,  and  such  animals  are  hard  to 
find  in  a  hurry. 

No  advertising  was  done  in  build- 
ing up  the  business,  but  at  different 
times  since  the  starting,  three  other 
milk  routes  have  been  bought  out. 
The    big    increases    came,  however, 


The  Wildwood  Dairy's  Milk  House. 


best  bet,  and  a  re-saw  and  studded 
one,  with  a  capacity  of  70  tons  was 
erected. 

Another  time,  we  were  told,  a  stave 
type  silo  would  be  built,  as  there  has 
been  considerable  leakage  with  the 
studded  one,  even  though  it  was  built 
of  good  lumber  and  the  work  was  done 
by  carpenters. 

Last  fall  the  first  cows  were  pur- 
chased, but  only  a  few,  for  it  was 
planned  that  one  of  the  brothers  was 
to  do  the  plowing,  seeding,  and  milk- 
ing, while  the  other  started  to  secure 
customers  and  attend  to  the  delivery 
side  of  the  business. 

Oats,  rye,  vetch,  and   barley  were 


through  the  quality  of  the  milk,  for 
great  care  was  exercised  in  the  han- 
dling of  it,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  have  it  pure. 

The  first  milk-house  was  a  small 
one,  additions  being  added  until  the 
need  for  a  large  modern  one  was  evi- 
dent. 

Now  in  building  a  milk-house,  these 
Rathbones  had  gained,  through  their 
college  work,  a  lot  of  valuable  knowl- 
edge on  what  was  required  for  clean 
handling  of  milk,  and  while  the  cost 
was  a  serious  factor,  they  made  plans 
for  one  which  suited  their  ideas. 

The  plant  as  finished  is  a  model  of 
convenience  and  is  strictly  sanitary, 
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having  as  equipment  a  two  and  a  half- 
ton  ice  machine,  sterilizing  vat,  bot- 
tle washer,  steam  boiler,  clarifler,  pas- 
teurizer, milk  cooler,  milk  bottling 
machine,  and  refrigerating  plant. 

The  building  is  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  has  cement  floors  and  cement 
wall  all  around  the  building  about 
two  feet  high,  and  contains  two  rooms, 
one  for  the  ice  machine,  boiler,  steril- 
izing vat,  and  washing  apparatus, 
while  the  milk  is  all  handled  in  the 
other  room. 

"Will  a  business  where  the  milk  is 
sold  for  $2.50  a  quart  a  month,  stand 
such  expensive  equipment?"  we  asked. 

"We  do  not  believe  so,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "in  fact,  we  expect  to  raise  our 
price  shortly,  and  it's  up  to  the  con- 
sumer whether  he  wants  the  kind  of 
milk  we  produce  bad  enough  to  pay 
us  for  our  trouble.  As  quick  as  we 
get  straightened  around,  we  will  pro- 
duce a  milk  with  a  bacteria  count  of 
10,000  or  less,  at  which  time  we  will 
have  to  "raise  our  price.  Until  we  can 
inaugurate  that  standard,  we  can  only 
hope,  for  while  we  are  anxious  to 
produce  a  high-class  article,  we  are 
not  philanthropists  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  If  they  won't  pay,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  drop  back  to  our  pres- 
ent standards,  which  at  that  are  the 
best  in  this  section,  we  are  told." 

That  is  another  "if"  though,  and 
what  we  started  to  tell  was  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished.  As  the 
feed  proposition  looked,  at  the  start, 
to  be  the  hard  nut  to  crack,  it  might 
be  well  to  explain  how  the  new  sys- 
tem has  worked  out. 

During  the  winter  months  there  was 
some  pasture  on  the  hilly  land.  This 
was  good,  but  more  feed  was  needed. 
Some  baled 'alfalfa  was  purchased,  but 
the  life  saver  proved  to  be  wet  brew- 
er's grains,  purchased  at  the  brewery 
in  Santa  Rosa  and  hauled  out  on  the 
auto  truck.  When  the  supply  of  this 
is  plentiful,  about  20  pounds  a  day  are 
fed  to  each  cow;  other  times  alfalfa 
meal  is  fed  with  it  to  make  the  re- 
quired amount. 

By  the  first  of  April,  the  oats,  bar- 
ley, vetch  and  rye  were  ready  to  be 
fed  green  in  the  corrals,  and  supplied 
a  lot  of  good  feed  after  the  pastures 
were  used  up. 

Along  about  the  first  of  May  these 
crops  were  ready  for  siloing,  it  re- 
quiring about  20  acres  of  hay  to  fill 
the  silo.  The  balance  was  made  into 
hay  and  will  furnish  horse  feed  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Plowing  and  seeding  to  corn  follow- 
ed the  hay  harvesting  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  from  that  time  on  every  bit 
of  moisture  counted,  no  irrigation  be- 
ing available.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
to  irrigate  at  some  future  time,  and 
try  to  grow  some  alfalfa  also,  for 
water  can  be  had  for  pumping  pur- 
poses in  good  sized  quantities  from  a 
spring  on  the  ranch. 

At  the  time  ^>f  our  visit,  early  in 
August,  silo  filling  was  again  under 
way,  the  hay  silage  having  just  been 
exhausted;  this  time  with  the  corn, 
which  had  been  drilled  in  and  was 
running  about  7  tons  to  the  acre.  An- 
other year  the  yield  will  probably  be 
better,  as  more  care  can  be  given  at 
that  time. 

The  harvesting  and  filling  was  being 
done  by  four  men,  one  man  in  the 
field,  spending  all  of  his  time  cutting 
with  a  sickle,  another  dividing  his 
time  between  cutting  and  loading.  One 
team  and  two  wagons  are  used,  the 
practice  being  for  one  of  the  other 
men  to  help  unload  at  the  cutter  and 
then  drive  the  empty  wagon  back  to 


the  field  where  a  loaded  one  awaits 
him.  In  this  way  there  is  always  a 
wagon  in  the  field.  The  man  who 
feeds  the  cutter  takes  advantage  of 
the  time  consumed  by  his  helper  in 
driving  to  and  from  the  field,  to  tramp 
down  the  silage  inside  of  the  silo. 

At  present  the  herd  consists  of 
grades,  picked  up  here  and  there,  but 
all  are  tested  for  tuberculosis  twice  a 
year,  and  a  registered  Holstein  bull 
is  being  used  on  them  now.  In  this 
way  the  future  cows  will  be  better 
producers  than  their  mothers,  although 
we  were  informed  that  the  herd  was 
averaging  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
at  this  time,  and  that  the  test  for 
the  herd  varies  between  4.5  and  5  per 
cent  fat. 

During  the  past  month  a  three-unit 
Sharpless  mechanical  milker  has  been 
installed,  electric  power  at  the  milk- 
house  furnishing  the  power.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  installing  the 
machines;  first,  on  account  of  sani- 
tation, and  secondly,  on  account  of 
labor  troubles.  Now  the  milking  is 
done  by  one  of  the  owners,  a  hired 
man  doing  the  washing  of  cows  and 
floors,  and  also  carrying  the  milk  to 
the  milk-house. 

Since  December  the  demand  for 
Wildwood  milk  has  continued  to  in- 
crease, which  has  compelled  the  own- 
ers to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
milk  from  nearby  dairymen.  At  pres- 
ent the  milk  from  nine  other  dairies 
is  handled,  most  of  this  being  first 
run  through  the  clarifler  and  pasteur- 
izer and  then  sold  in  cans  to  the 
wholesale  trade.  Most  of  the  milk 
produced  on  the  home  ranch  is  sold 
in  bottles  and  that  is  the  way  that 
all  of  it  will  be  sold  later. 

Instead  of  a  few  gallons  last  Octo- 
ber, some  250  gallons  are  now  deliv- 
ered daily,  and  this  supply  is  even 
short  of  the  demand.  With  this 
amount  it  has  become  necessary  to 
purchase  a  larger  truck,  a  one-ton  one 
now  being  in  use,  but  even  that  is  too 
small,  all  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  are  many  possibilities  in 
our  older  dairy  sections  which  only 
require  more  modern  methods  of  de- 
veloping to  make  them  pay  handsome 
profits. 


VETERINARY  QUESTIONS. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Crkely.  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 


DANGER  OF  ABORTION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  abortion  comes  from.  Is  it 
catching  from  the  air,  or  if  I  let  my 
cows  out  on  pasture  can  they  get  it 
from  my  neighbor's  cows,  which  are 
also  on  pasture,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence? — M.  K.,  Keyes. 

Abortion  is  infectious.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  keep  pregnant  cows  where 
other  cows  have  aborted.  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D. 
C,  publish  a  bulletin  on  this  subject 
which  is  available  to  cattle  raisers. 


Quality  Berkshircs 

Oak  (irove  Berkanlrea  are  now 
better  than  ever.  We  have  Ire  herd 
••an  aad  caa  alter  yon  almost  amy 
•reeding  yon  vramt. 

Yan  mar  any  cheaper  Berkahlrea 
laaa  aura,  ant  ynn  will  aat  get  hat- 
ter aaea. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California 


Your  Credit  is  Good  . 

AN  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  will  pay 

for  itself  the  first  year.   That  being  the  case,  1 
it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT,  THE  COST  of 

a  silo  is  really  a  secondary  consideration,  , 
because  if  you  are  keeping  dairy  cows  or 
raising  stock  for  the  market,  there  is  no  in- 
vestment you  can  make  that  will  pay  you  ^ 
better   returns   that   an    IDEAL    GREEN  ^1 
FEED  SILO. 

A  GOOD  SILO  IS  A  NECESSARY  PART  of  the  dairy  equip- 
ment of  every  cow  owner  or  stock  raiser  who  wants  to  realize 
a  reasonable  profit  from  his  herd,  and  if  the  matter  of  cost  has 
been  standing  in  your  way,  please  remember  that  it  is  really  not 
a  question  of  whether  you  can  afford  to  erect  a  silo,  but  whether 
you  can  afford  to  do  without  one. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NO  SILO,  A  LITTLE  investigation  will  be 
sure  to  convince  yon  that  you  ought  to  purchase  one  right  away. 

You  Can  Buy  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  on  Time. 

Write  for  our  special  terms  and  silo  folder  B. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  AND  ALPHA 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


101  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Ave. 
SEATTLE 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS  FOR  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 

Short  =  Horn  Cattle, 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

We  still  have  6  exception- 
ally fine  Shropshire  and  -10 
Merino  Rams.   Also  a  fine  lot 
king  Lancaster,  son  of  King  Ed-  0f  well-grown  January  Shrop- 

wnrd.    Only  three-time  Grnnd  Cham-  _u.  


plon  at  California  State  Fair. 


shire  lambs. 


7  SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

Hopland,  California. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying-  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I  lulu  Weight 
CUSHMAN 
Gaaollne  Engine 

for  ail  purposes. 
The  4-cycle.  4-H.P. 
only  weighs  190  lbs. 
This  Is  a  no-trouble 
engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  4  to  25 
H.P. 

Write   for  Catalog. 
Thoman  It.  Brou  m*, 
Slorkton,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTUC 
COMPANY 

•HIKDKHS    AND    IMPORTERS  OF 
SHORT-HORN  CATTLB. 
U  New  Mutf»n«rr  Street, 
San  Fraarlar*. 


AXLE^f 
GREASEw^ 

WHITTIER  COeURN  CO  t  f.  SOLE  HfWt. 


August  29,  1914 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men. 


Dairying. 

The  Petaluma  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery recently  had  its  books  audited  by 
a  public  accountant,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  its  career,  up  to  July  6, 
1914,  says  its  manager,  W.  B.  Hop- 
kins, "we  have  made  364,000  pounds 
of  butter  at  a  manufacturing  cost  of 
1.46  cents  per  pound.  However,  we 
have  no  expense  for  hauling  cream  or 
butter  and  we  do  not  pack  in  cartons. 
We  paid  for  butter-fat  as  follows:  4 
cents  over  San  Francisco  quotations 
for  January,  3y2  cents  over  for  Febru- 
ary, March,  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May,  4  cents  over  for  last  half  of  May 
and  all  of  June."  The  net  profit  avail- 
able for  dividend  after  six  months' 
operation  was  $4,326.96. 

Highest  official  records  of  Ayrshire 
cows  are  shown  on  a  sheet  received  at 
our  office.  Mature  cows,  102  pounds 
butter  from  2323  pounds  milk  in  one 
month.  Yearly  records:  Mature,  3.77% 
fat,  606  pounds  butter;  four-year-olds, 
3.80%,  534  pounds;  three-year-olds, 
3.61%,  554  pounds;  two-year-olds, 
3.44%,  398  pounds.  The  highest  fat 
percentages  among  these  yearly  rec- 
ords are  4.05,  3.98,  4.26  and  4.73. 

A  Holstein  sale  of  at  least  100  cat- 
tle will  be  held  by  members  of  the 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association  at  Han- 
ford  directly  after  the  county  fair. 

Thornton  Glide  will  be  showing  only 
young  stock  this  year  and  at  only  a 
few  of  the  fairs.  The  premiums,  he 
says,  at  several  of  the  fairs,  do  not 
pay  the  expense  of  fitting,  and  the 
people  attracted  to  some  of  them  do 
not  seem  to  be  the  kind  that  makes 
the  stock  sales  worth  while. 

R.  B.  Briggs  is  to  stock  a  200-acre 
ranch  near  Turlock  with  Holsteins 
and  go  into  dairying. 

Tulare,  Visalia,  and  Tipton  cream- 
eries paid  $66,838  for  July  butter-fat 
amounting  to  215,458  pounds.  Kings 
county  creameries  paid  $130,000.  Im- 
perial county  receipts  for  butter  were 
reported  to  have  increased  $12,000  a 
day  when  butter  rose  from  22  to  28 
cents  per  pound  there. 

Marysville  health  authorities  are 
insisting  on  a  cleaning  up  of  the 
dairies  supplying  that  city. 

A  pasteurizing  plant  to  raise  the  re- 
turn to  the  dairymen  of  Esparto  dis- 
trict from  10  cents  to  about  16  cents 


A   co-operative   creamery   is  being 
strongly  agitated  in  Kern  county  and 
many  signers  obtained, 
per    gallon    is    another  co-operative 
project  which  might  include  1000  cows. 

Thin  cream  gets  a  body  blow  if  the 
patrons  of  the  Visalia  co-operative 
creamery  stand  back  of  their  manager, 
who  has  just  announced  that  2  cents 
a  pound  less  will  be  paid  for  cream 
which  does  not  average  30%  butter-fat. 
His  object  is  to  hold  high  the  standard 
of  butter  output.  Cream  grading  is  to 
be  established  only  by  overcoming  the 
hardships  such  as  this  creamery  will 
probably  have  to  fight,  but  it  is  a 
worthy  cause. 


Swine. 

C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills  writes 
that  he  has  immunized  his  entire  herd 
against  cholera  by  the  double  treat- 
ment. 

Holt  &  Gregg  Co.  of  Anderson  lost 
nine  hogs,  from  cholera  but  saved  the 
rest  by  timely  use  of  serum,  and  have 
shipped  two  carloads  since  vaccina- 
tion. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane  thinks  hog 
raising  in  the  Sacramento  valley  is 
not  progressing  as  it  should  with 
cheap  alfalfa  and  out  of  sight  prices 
for  pork.  He  says  they  could  be  al- 
falfa-fed for  six  months,  fattened  for 
two  months,  and  sold  at  200  pounds. 

Eleven  Yolo  county  High  School 
boys  are  raising  pigs  to  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  for  $60  in  prizes.  This 
money  is  open  to  all  High  School  agri- 
cultural clubs  in  the  State.  The  Yolo 
county  boys  are  engaged  in  a  county 
contest,  too,  in  "Which  the  animals  will 
be  judged  in  September  first  on  their 
initial  and  present  value,  second  on 
individual  merits,  and  third  on  the 
essay  to  be  written  by  each  boy  on 
"How  I  Raised  My  Pig."  Each  con- 
testant will  get  a  trip  to  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  and  the  winner  in  each 
High  School  gets  a  trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  under  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

K.  C.  Keane  of  Fairfield  recently 
lost  250  tons  of  baled  hay,  a  driving 
team,  and  two  mules  by  fire,  without 
insurance. 

An  epidemic  which  has  been  spread- 
ing among  the  swine  herds  around 
Santa   Rosa  has  been   declared  hog 


cholera  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Veterinarian  who  made  a  thor- 
ough inspection  of  herds  in  that  sec- 
tion last  week. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  of  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento county,  writes  that  he  has  re- 
cently received  two  very  fine  registered 
(Continued  on  page  211.) 


Live  Slock  Directory 


Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  if  carried  weekly  for 
one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice 
grandsons  of  King  Segis,  also  grand- 
sons of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases 
the  value  of  your  herd.  Write  or 
call  and  see  our  herd.  P.  &  H.  Sten- 
zel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  for  sale  on  Thompson 
Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices  and 
particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa. 
CaL 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Sllvei 
Marquis  and  Noble  Warder  herd  bulls, 
both  sired  by  $17,000  bulls.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine.    W.  Fisk,  Davis,  Cal. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — 
Cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma.  Califor- 
nia— Breeder  Red  Polled  cattle,  both 
sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at  Santa 
Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO. 
McCloud,  Cal. — High-class  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale 
Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacra- 
mento county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
young  Holstein  bulls.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars, J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  2 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
steins. Pontiac  bull  calves.  M 
Holdrldge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale; 
ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barngrover, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868 
Young  bulls  from  best  cows.  Rancho 
Dos  Rlos,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM— Reg- 
istered Jerseys.  C.  G.  McFarland, 
Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  —  Registered  exclusively 
Tuberculin  tested.  Llnwood  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOL- 
STEINS. K.  W.  Abbott.  Moorland 
Farm,  Milpitas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale.  R.  4,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal, 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered 
Short-Horns.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves,  Juli- 
ana-King of  Riverside  breeding.  B. 
F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and 
Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Hol- 
stein cattle.  R.  F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Boi 
58,  Visalia,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE  — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett, 
Breeder,  Ceres,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL- 
STEIN CATTLE.  McAllster  &  Son, 
Chino,  Cal. 


N.    H   LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford,   CaL — 
Choice  young  Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.    Pure-bred  Hol- 
stein cattle.    Los  Banos,  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  CaL — Reg- 
istered Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jer- 
sey cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs 
Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of 
Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns.   Paicines,  CaL 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshire  hogs  ard  Jersey  cattle. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and 
quality.  Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal 
at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Gish, 
Laws,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans 
pigs  easily  and  safely;  no  trouble; 
no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder.  "The 
Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Pork- 
age."    Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
— Large  and  medium  type.  As  rep- 
resented or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young,  Lodi,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  No 
better  anywhere.  Boars,  sows,  and 
young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and 
boars  from  registered  stock.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


POLAND  -  CHINAS — Fifteen  head  11 
months  gilts,  open  or  bred,  of  pro- 
lific kind.  Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodi, 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Reg- 
istered Pedigreed  Stock.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  C.  H.  Thompsan,  No- 
vato,  Cal. 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
— Boars  and  sows.  Reasonable  prices. 
Enterprise  Farm,  F.  C.  Cuthill,  New- 
ark, Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Ei- 
ther sex.  Write  for  pedigree.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonville,  CaL 


THOROUGHBRED  DUROC -  JERSEY 
weanlings  for  sale;  Colorado  King  on 
Kansas  Sunflower  stock.  M.  Manson, 
Bellota,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 
— Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State. 
$30  p.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for 
sale;  ready  for  service.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover, San  Jose,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special 
sale  of  young  sows.  C.  D.  Conway, 
Lakeport,  Cal. 


DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State 
Fair,  $15.00  up.  Ed  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 
lock, Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Berkshires.  Prices  on  application. 
Hopland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The 
Browning  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing, Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
— Las  Paderes  Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 
M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered 
Poland-China  swine.  A  M  Henry, 
Farmington. 


DUROC-JERSEY   BOARS  —  Weanlings. 
Lindquist  Bros.,  Turlock,  Cal. 


CHAS.    GOODMAN,    Breeder   of  High- 
Class  Berkshire  Swine.  Williams,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.     C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED    DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS. 
E.  CURTIS,  Napa,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  —  C.  A.  Stowe, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years 
old  fillies  for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock 
Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


SHIRE  HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and 
colts  of  the  best  breeding,  both  im- 
ported and  home-bred,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Henry  Wheatly, 
Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Reg- 
istered Herefords.  R.  M  Dunlap, 
Manager,  Newman,  Cal. 


HEREFORDS  —  Gay    Lad     6th  heads 
herd.    O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP. 


FRANK  MECHAM,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia.— Breeder  Shropshires,  Ramboull- 
lets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or 
Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  o. 
French  Merinos  and  Shropshire  aheep. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Rambouillets.    Hanford,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS 
FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  100 

HANFORD,  October  28, 1914 

Consignors : 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  Woodland 

McALISTER  &  SON  Chino 

R.  F.  GUERIN  Visalia 

G.  A.  HEWITT  Hardwick 

T.  J.  GILKERSON  Stratford 


All  Stock  Tuberculin  Tested.   Catalogs  ready  about  October  10th. 

Write  for  one. 

JAMES  W.  McALISTER,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  Chino. 
Col.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  of  Los  Angeles,  Auctioneer. 

Watch  next  issue  for  descriptive  ad. 
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Hogs  Essential  in  Cattle  Finishing. 


With  the  growing  interest  in  beef 
finishing  on  alfalfa  land,  which  is  be 
ing  manifested  on  all  sides  this  year, 
there  is  one  Cavorable  factor  to  be 
considered,  which  may  oftentimes  be 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  profits  de 
rived  from  hogs  following  the  cattle 
in  the  feed  lots. 

While  it  is  doubtful  whether  beef 
finishers  in  this  State  will  ever  be 
able  to  feed  corn  for  fattening  pur 
poses,  other  grains  such  as  barley 
Kaffir  corn  and  sorghum  will  without 
doubt  play  an  important  part. 

Just  what  the  relative  value  of  hay 
feed  from  corn-fed  steers  compared 
with  barley,  Kaffir  corn,  or  sorghum- 
fed  steers  is,  we  are  unable  to  state, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  large  mar- 
gin exists,  and  for  that  reason,  data 
secured  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  24  Iowa  farms  during  the 
feeding  year  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1909,  should  be  of  interest  here. 

The  first  season  the  average  profit 
on  961  cattle  fed  in  bunches  was  $2.05 
per  head,  not  counting  the  profits  on 
hogs  following  them.  The  prices  re- 
ceived for  the  cattle  were  very  satis- 
factory. The  1504  hogs  following  these 
steers,  and  which  were  given  extra 
grain,  were  sold  in  the  spring  of  1910 
with  a  profit  of  $6.67  per  hog,  which, 
if  credited  to  the  steers,  gave  a  profit 
of  $12.49  per  steer.  In  the  following 
feeding  year,  1910-1911,  prices  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  this  caused  a  loss 
of  78  cents  per  head  on  1138  cattle 
fed  on  28  farms.  The  1646  hogs  fol- 
lowing these  steers,  however,  returned 
an  average  profit  of  $3.33,  and  when 
this  profit  on  the  hogs  was  credited 
to  the  steers,  there  was  a  net  profit 
of  $4.04  per  steer. 

The  number  of  hogs  to  follow  a 
steer  will  depend  on  the  method  of 
feeding.  Some  farmers  feed  the 
steers  more  corn  than  they  will  eat, 
and  run  extra  hogs,  figuring  on  the 
hogs  getting  the  waste.  While  this 
may  be  a  good  policy  when  corn  is 
cheap,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  should  be 
practiced  with  high-priced  grain.  It 
is  usually  best  to  figure  on  about  one 
shoat  per  steer  when  shelled  corn  is 
fed  and  two  when  ear  corn  is  fed.  In 
case  the  corn  is  ground  or  soaked,  or 
silage  is  used,  the  number  of  hogs 
would  be  less.  The  aim  should  be  to 
run  enough  hogs  to  clean  up  all  waste 
corn. 

The  daily  gains  that  hogs  make  will 
depend  materially  on  the  condition  of 
the  feed  yard.  They  will  also  be  af- 
fected by  the  quantity  of  grain  given 
and  the  form  in  which  it  is  fed.  In 
general,  it  is  probable  that  when  a 
steer  is  fed  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
shelled  corn  a  day,  approximately 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  pork  will 
be  obtained.  When  ear  corn  is  fed  the 
gains  will  be  greater.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  corn  meal  or  corn-and-cob 
meal  is  fed  the  amount  of  pork  pro- 
duced is  very  small,  as  the  grain  is 
much  better  utilized  by  cattle.  In 
fact,  experience  and  experimental  evi- 
dence show  that  when  corn  is  most 
efficient  for  steers  it  is  least  so  for 
hogs,  and  vice  versa. 

The  gain  will  be  greater  if  the 
steers  are  fed  some  leguminous  hay  or 
some  concentrate  high  In  protein,  such 
as  oil  cake.  Nearly  all  farmers  give 
the  hogs  corn  in  addition  to  that  se- 
cured from  the  droppings.  Corn  for 
the  hogs  should  always  be  fed  away 
from  the  cattle  and  should  usually  be 
given  first,  so  that  the  steers  may  not 


be  annoyed.  The  hogs  should  also  be 
provided  with  separate  watering 
places  and  separate  places  to  lie  down. 

It  has  been  definitely  shown  that 
hogs  following  steers  on  paved  lots 
make  nearly  one  pound  more  of  pork 
per  bushel  of  corn  fed  to  steers  than 
do  those  in  ordinary  mud  lots.  More- 
over, with  the  unpaved  lot  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  period  of 
warm  weather  occurs  during  the  win- 
ter and  the  lots  become  very  muddy, 
making  it  necessary  to  ship  cattle  be- 
fore they  are  ready.  This  sometimes 
causes  a  congestion  of  the  market, 
with  a  consequent  drop  in  prices. 
The  feeder  who  is  forced  to  ship  be- 
cause of  muddy  lots  may  lose  more  in 
one  year  than  the  cost  of  paving.  Not 
only  will  the  cattle  make  better  gains, 
but  animals  that  are  covered  with 
manure  are  usually  discriminated 
against  to  the  extent  of  10  to  15  and 
sometimes  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. If  the  manure  is  dropped  in 
open  yards  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
much  plant  food  is  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  that  dropped  on  paved 
floors  and  in  sheds,  the  losses  may 
not  be  so  great. 


DAIRY  BUILDINGS  AT  WHIT- 
TIER  STATE  SCHOOL. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbkss] 

In  a  former  article  a  description  of 
the  dairy  herd  and  management  as 
seen  at  the  Whittier  State  School  was 
described. 

At  that  time,  however,  construction 
of  the  new  dairy  buildings,  was  just 
beginning  and  we  were  unable  to  de- 
scribe them. 

Since  then  the  following  described 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $5500,  a  great  deal  of  the  labor 
having  been  performed  by  the  boys  of 
the  school. 

The  barn  consists  of  a  milking  and 
feed  room  32  by  182  feet,  and  an  ell 
32  by  110  feet,  devoted  to  box  stalls. 
Directly  connecting,  on  the  west  side, 
is  a  concrete  silo,  flanked  by  a  brick 
cutter-house.  The  corners  formed  by 
the  ell  are  used  for  runways  and  a 
feed  yard. 

The  milking  and  feed  room  is  of 
brick  and  concrete,  with  ventilated 
roof  and  glazed  windows.  Electric 
lights  will  be  provided  in  adequate 
number.  The  forty-eight  stalls  are 
provided  with  James  stanchions,  and 
face  the  center  of  the  room.  On  the 
walls  behind  the  stalls  are  ten  hy- 
drants, five  on  each  side,  providing 
means  for  washing  the  cows  after 
their  daily  currying.  Gypsum  is  used 
on  the  floor,  and  after  the  dry  fertil- 
izer is  removed,  all  the  remainder  is 
flushed  into  the  gutter,  in  the  cement 
floor,  through  a  6-inch  pipe,  out  to  the 
main  irrigating  ditch  of  the  farm.  By 
this  means  there  is  avoided  the  loss  of 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing 
material  which  is  a  loss  on  poorly 
equipped  dairy  farms. 

The  feed  room  will  have  compart- 
ments for  the  storage  of  dry  feed,  and 
a  room  for  receiving  chopped  hay. 
This  will  be  blown  in  from  the  cutter 
after  the  silo  has  been  filled  for  the 
season. 

The  silo  itself  is  perhaps  the  equal, 
if  not  the  superior,  of  any  in  the 
State.  It  is  32  feet  high  and  20  feet 
in  diameter,  inside;  capacity  about 
350  tons;  built  of  reinforced  concrete, 
including   roof.     The   reinforcing  is 


steel  rods,  4  to  6  inches  apart,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal. 

The  old  silo  was  a  well  built  wooden 
structure,  and  was  abandoned  because 
its  joints  were  becoming  loose.  The 
inside  being  smooth  and  strong,  it  was 
utilized  as  the  outer  wall  of  the  ce- 
ment form,  for  the  new  silo,  and  pro- 
vided much  better  construction  for  the 
purpose  than  could  have  been  other- 
wise secured  with  the  funds  available. 

Behind  the  silo  is  the  cutter-house, 
with  a  No.  9  Ohio  combined  cutter  and 
blower,  which  was  already  on  hand. 
The  ensilage  is  blown  to  the  top  of 
the  silo;  the  chopped  hay  will  be 
blown  to  the  feed  room,  and  will  rep- 
resent a  considerable  saving  by  the 
use  of  the  coarser  stalks  which  the 
cows  would  otherwise  waste.  A  tram- 
may  leads  from  the  silo  and  feed  room 
to  all  feed  racks. 

In  the  ell  are  two  brick  and  concrete 
bull-pens,  with  strongly  fenced  run- 
ways, where  the  two  high-grade  bulls 
are  cared  for.  A  third  bull-pen  is  con- 
structed of  cement,  brick  and  heavy 
timbers,  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
animals  and  for  emergencies.  Next 
come  two  box-stalls  for  calving  or  for 
sick  animals.  At  the  end  next  to  the 
milking  room  are  two  calf  pens,  with 
home-made  stanchions,  which  carry 
an  interlocking  device  made  at  the 


school,  which  i 
useful  innovatio 

The  cows  are  .. 
official  tests  for  bi 
duction,    for  purpihk 
registry.    Of  course  the  cows'are  . 
now  tested,  and  their  records  kept; 
but  for  the  purpose  mentioned  the 
present  tests  are  not  official. 

The  initial  utility  of  this  fine  herd 
of  Holstein-Friesians  has  many  sides 
and  angles.  It  is  a  source  of  income; 
the  cash  received  from  sales  of  young 
stock  forming  in  the  aggregate  no 
small  sum.  Milk  and  butter  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  and  officers  is  all  pro- 
vided from  this  source,  adding  an- 
other large  item  of  cash  value.  But, 
important  as  these  points  are,  there  is 
still  another  value  which  might  be 
said  to  equal  them  both;  and  that  is 
the  utility  of  these  fine  animals  in  the 
development  and  reformation  of  the 
boys  who  are  employed  in  their  care. 


A  great  airman  was  talking  at  a  tea- 
party  to  the  pretty  girl  of  his  heart. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  took 
her  nineteenth  sandwich,  "tell  me, 
does  flying  require  any  particular  ap- 
plication?" 

"Well,  no,  none  in  particular,"  came 
the  answer.  "Arnica  or  horse  lini- 
ment— one's  as  good  as  another." 


Don't  Feed  Butter 
Fat  to  the  Hogs 

To  get  every  ounce  of  butter  fat  from  your  milk,  the 
bowl  of  your  separator  must  spin  swiftly  and  smoothly. 
This  requires  a  special  oil.  The  oils  you  use  on  your 
other  farm  machinery  are  not  suited  to  the  delicate,  high 
speed  mechanism  of  the  separator. 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

is  of  just  the  right  body  to  quickly  reach  those  finely  ad- 
justed, close  fitting  bearings.  That  is  why  it  will  give  you 
perfect  lubrication.  If  a  better  separator  oil  could  be 
made,  we  would  make  it.     Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


San  Ramon  Shropshire  Flock 

Purebred  and  Registered  Rams  and  Ewn 
For  Sale.  Individual  or  Carload  Lots. 

PRIZES  WON  BY  FLOCK  IN  1113 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO — Six 

firsts,  four  seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewi. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  SALEM — Two  flrata.  flra 

seconds,  champion  ram  and  ewe. 
INTER-STATE  FAIR,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
— Five  firsts,  three  seconds,  champion  ewe. 
INTER-MOUNTAIN    FAIR,    BOISE,    IDAHO — Eleven    firsts    and  seconds, 
sweepstakes  over  all  breeds,  champion  ram  first  and  second,  champion 
ewe  first  and  second,  and  first  for  flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewea  of 
any  age. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon.  Contra  Costa  Co.,  GaL 
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Wit?  .tick  for  the  8-Hour  Law. 


"here  has  been  so 
at  the  proposed  8- 
_U.  •  mctt  I  would  like  to  add 
che  opinion  of  a  woman.  We  own  a 
small,  ranch  in  a  neighborhood  of  ( 
small  ranches.  We  formerly  kept  one 
hired  man  for  choring  and  keeping  up 
the  place,  taking  care  of  poultry,  etc., 
throughout  the  year. 

In  the  haying  season,  of  course,  we 
hired  about  five  extra  men.  Now, 
with  the  employers'  liability  law  we 
are  afraid  to  keep  hired  help,  for 
should  some  accident  befall  the  men, 
for  which  we  were  absolutely  not  re- 
sponsible, we  would  be  held  liable. 
Consequently,  one  laborer  has  lost  a 
good  steady  job  and  good  home,  and 
if  the  proposed  8-hour  law  goes  through 
instead  of  hiring  the  extra  men  for 
haying,  we  shall  exchange  work  with 
our  neighbors  who  formerly  hired  help 
and  thus  among  five  or  six  farmers 
do  all  our  own  work  as  best  we  can, 
and  what  we  can't  do  we  shall  leave 
undone,  which  will  mean  the  loss  of 
a  few  jobs  to  the  laborer. 

Formerly  when  we  kept  a  steady 
man,  we  kept  the  lawn  cut  and  orchard 
plowed  and  ditches  cleaned  and  many 
things  my  husband  has  to  neglect  now, 
but  we  feel  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  and  take  no  chance  of  some  em- 
ployee getting  injured  and  paying  him 
damages  which  we  are  not  able  to 
afford. 

Neither  can  we  afford  to  carry  extra 
insurance  for  some  other  man.  My 
husband  carries  several  thousand  to 
protect  his  own  family,  but  why  should 
a  small  land  owner  who  has  accumu- 
lated a  little  home  by  working  long 
hours  and  saving  his  money  be  obliged 
to  carry  insurance  to  protect  some 
man  who  has  had  the  same  chance  in 
life  but  has  spent  his  money — perhaps 
for  whiskey. 

If  the  laborer  wants  insurance  pro- 
tection let  him  take  out  his  own  insur- 
ance and  pay  for  it  like  a  decent  mem- 
ber of  societ"  and  not  like  a  public 
charge.  There  has  been  enough  impo- 
sition in  past  legislation  on  the  de- 
cent citizen  who  has  tried  to  accumu- 
late without  enacting  this  ruinous  8- 
hour  law.  They  can  argue  all  they 
want  to  that  we  should  hire  more  men 
for  the  same  work.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  it  and  we  will  not  do  it. 

Why  should  a  woman  have  to  cook 
for  three  or  four  men  instead  of  two 
to  do  work  that  two  men  ought  to  do? 
The  farmer's  wife  will  have  to  work 
harder  than  any  of  the  hired  men. 

If  we  can't  work  on  the  co-operative 
plan  we  will  be  compelled  to  lease 
to  Japs  or  foreigners  who  have  large 
families  and  can  work  the  ranch  with- 
out outside  help.  When  the  Canal  is 
open  to  traffic  and  European  immigra- 
tion sets  in  here,  as  it  surely  will, 
this  will  be  the  outcome:  the  foreign- 
ers with  large  familiies  will  do  most 
of  the  farming  and  the  floating  farm 
hand  can  hie  himself  to  pastures  new, 
as  he  will  probably  want  to  do  any 
way  if  the  "dry  state"  carries.  If  the 
farm  laborer  thinks  he  is  being  benefit- 
ed by  such  legislation  he  should  wake 
up.  I  am  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge.  Since  the  liability  law 
passed,  among  our  own  acquaintances 
I  know  eight  farmers  who  formerly 
kept  a  steady  man  who  do  not  keep 
one  at  all  now. 

If  a  canvass  were  taken  of  the 
whole  State,  I  think  you  would  find 
thousands  who  have  managed  to  get 
along  without  help  rather  than  take 


the  extra  risk.  With  an  eight-hour 
law  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands. 

If  the  co-operative  plan  is  not  prac- 
tical, instead  of  hay,  grain,  and  fruit 
we  will  raise  hogs  or  stock  that  re- 
quires little  help  to  manage. 

Of  course,  such  a  measure  would  be 
absolutely  ruinous  to  the  orchardist 
or  vineyardist  who  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  help,  but  they  can  lease 
to  the  Japs  who  can  work  it  among 
themselves  and  they  certainly  will  not 
give  employment  to  the  white  man 
who  is  trying  to  make  this  State, 
through  suoh  foolish  legislation,  fit 
place  only  for  Japs. 

I  am  a  native  daughter  and  loyal 
to  the  backbone,  but  if  such  fantastic 
legislation  continues  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  California  will  be  a  mockery  to 
the  civilized  world. 

We  women,  who  have  now  the  right 
of  franchise,  should  wake  up  and  take 
a  hand  instead  of  allowing  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  State  to  mollycoddle 
the  riff-raff  and  hoboes  who  are  only 
looking  for  a  chance  to  prey  on  the 
decent  members  of  society. 

Bakersfield.      A  Woman  Reader. 

[Gee:  we  wish  we  could  hit  a  thing 
hard  like  that! — Editor.] 


A  COUNTRY  WOMAN'S  VIEW 
OF  THE  8-HOUR  LAW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  only  a  plain 
country  woman  but  feel  I  must  say 
something  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
8-hour  law.  I  read  each  issue  of  the 
Rural  Press  and  find  the  8-hour  arti- 
cles extremely  interesting  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  Mr.  Hillers  wrote 
for  your  issue  of  July  11. 

He  does  not  claim  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  he  is  one  who 
had  work  on  the  state  highway,  but 
lost  his  job  as  the  hours  were  too  long. 
This  highway  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  from  Healdsburg  to  Santa 
Rosa — distance  16  miles — for  the  last 
16  months  by  men  who  work  or  rather 
pretend  to  work  8  hours  per  day  and 
are  paid  $2.50  for  their  hard  labor. 

I  live  on  this  road  and  have  watched 
the  "men  kill  time — and  ask  every 
thirty  minutes  how  near  time  it  is  to 
quit,  so  they  could  draw  their  $2.50. 
I  have  also  noticed  that  if  one  man 
worked  too  hard  he  lost  his  job. 

The  8-hour  law  would  affect  most  of 
all  the  farmer  with  the  small  place 
as  he  could  not  afford  to  hire  the  extra 
help. 

Mr.  Hillers  says:  "A  cook  is  a  poor 
cook  who  cannot  prepare  3  meals  in 
8  hours."  I  wonder  if  he  ever  coo  :ed 
a  meal  for  twelve  people  in  his  life.  I 
quite  agree  with  him  thai  any  crok 
could  do  it  in  a  way,  but  he  probably 
would  not  care  to  board  with  that 
cook.  If  the  meat,  vegetables,  fruit, 
etc.,  were  brought  directly  to  her,  and 
one  of  the  extra  farm  hands  would, 
while  he  is  resting  and  for  sociability 
with  the  cook,  wash  the  dishes,  but  as 
a  general  rule  a  woman  who  cooks  on 
the  average  farm  has  to  sometimes 
gather  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  buy 
the  meat  or  dress  chickens;  churn; 
answer  the  phone  and  a  hundred  other 
little  things  to  take  up  the  8  hours  the 
proposed  law  would  allow  her. 

We  have  hired  considerable  help 
during  fruit  season  while  we  have 
been  on  the  farm  and  I  can  honestly 
say,  transient  white  help,  which  the 
farmers  in  this  section  are  compelled 
to  hire,  is  quite  indolent  enough  with- 
out encouraging  it  by  being  so  utterly 


foolish  as  to  pass  an  8-hour  law.  The 
majority  come  here  and  have  no  food 
or  money  and  about  the  time  you  are 
in  the  rush  of  harvest,  they  either  get 
a  thirsty  spell  or  a  longing  for  travel, 
so  roll  up  their  blanket  (if  they  are 
cold  blooded  enough  to  possess  such 
an  article)  draw  the  few  dollars  or 
cents  due  them  and  leave — "thereby 
working  for  your  interest  after  you 
have  treated  him  better  than  a  mule." 

Another  point  which  has  not  been 
discussed  in  your  paper  is  this:  Years 
ago  in  our  grandparents'  time,  when 
men  and  women  and  their  large  fami- 
lies of  children  all  worked  hard,  and 
long  hours,  often  times  doing  the 
chores  after  the  evening  meal,  there 
was  far  more  happiness  and  content- 
ment. There  was  less  drink  and  di- 
vorce than  at  the  present  time  and 
there  were  more  boys  and  girls  con- 
tented to  settle  on  the  farm  than  now. 
What  will  it  be  if  people  are  such  fools 
as  to  pass  an  8-hour  law  and  give 


laborers  still  more  time  in  which  to 
get  into  mischief? 

I  for  one  feel  the  farmer  (and  he  is 
the  one  who  would  suffer  if  such  an 
unjust  law  was  passed)  has  brains 
enough  to  realize  that  it  is  not  going 
to  better  the  working  man  to  pay  him 
$2.50  per  day  (whether  he  earns  it  or 
not)  and  allow  him  only  8  hours  in 
which  to  do  it.  It  will  only  encourage 
the  majority  to  ask  for  a  little  more 
cash  and  a  little  less  time  in  which  to 
earn  it. 

Just  thirty  minutes  to  prepare  din- 
ner for  a  hungry  man — but  I  can  do 
it,  Mr.  Hillers,  for  I  am  a  swift  cook — 
have  a  fine  oil  stove  and  best  of  all, 
my  lemon  pie  is  baked.  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  a  liberal  piece  for  I  feel 
that  a  man  who  would  write  a  piece 
like  yours  in  the  Rural  Pbess  of  July 
11  deserves  a  piece  of  lemon  pie  or — 
a  lemon. 

Subscriber's  Wife. 

Santa  Rosa. 


BLACK  HAWK 

STOCK  RANCH 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Bnrllngame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER. 

This  la  the  average  of  the  60  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  nml- 
official  teat*  to  data,  1b  our  herd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  erer  consider  what  It  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  1b 

J'our  herd,  bred  In  lines  that  are  produe- 
ng  these  results?  It  will  mean  iacreaeed 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  1b 
the  herd.  He  will  produce  the  kind  *f 
stock  that  are  in  greatest  demand  at 
high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  and 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY  are  essential  la 
the  choice  of  a  herd  bull.  These  ar«  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your 
inquiries  will  be  given  prompt  atteatloB. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  A  SONS  CORPORATION. 
Holsteln-Frteslan  Cattle.      Woodland,  CaL 


CHOICE   CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

For 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 


For  Prices  See  or  Wrile 


THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  CaL 


MILKING  MACHINES 

We  have  the  Agency  for  the  BEST  Mechanical  Milking  machine  on  the 
market.  3  carloads  of  these  machines  are  In  our  salesroom.  We  want  you 
to  see  our  practical  demonstration  of  this  Milker.  If  you  will  send  us  your 
name,  we  will  mail  you  a  booklet  on  milking  machines,  and  other  dairy 
supplies. 

KHI.SHV   DAIRY  SUPPLY  &  MACHINERY  CO., 
818  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Poultry  Crop  is  Short  This  Season. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri'kai.  Pukss 
by  Si'ka  n  SwaTBQOOD.] 

Pessimism  is  not  my  creed,  so  I 
don't  want  our  readers  to  think  this 
is  just  the  result  of  a  bad  liver  or  a 
case  of  indigestion,  because  those  are 
things  that  never  trouble  me — if  they 
did  I  should  go  outdoors  and  walk 
them  off. 

No,  this  is  not  a  pessimistic  proph- 
ecy, but  genuine  information  from  the 
interior  States.  Reports  from  all  over 
the  country  are  coming  into  that  ef- 
fect. The  editor  of  the  A.  P.  W.  says 
he  lately  made  a  six  weeks'  tour 
through  the  Central  West  and  down 
South,  visiting  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Oklahoma  City,  several  Texas  cities, 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  St.  Louis. 
At  all  points  the  information  he  got 
from  well  informed  poultrymen  was 
that  there  was  a  shortage.  Poultry 
supply  men  confirmed  this  informa- 
tion. 

The  shortage  is  not  because  of  neg- 
lect in  hatching,  but  mostly  because 
of  infertility  in  eggs.  Fertility  ran 
uncommonly  low  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season. 

The  poultry  supply  dealers  say  that 
sales  have  been  about  one-third  off 
this  spring.  Now  these  men  are  in 
a  position  to  know,  if  anyone  does. 
Anything  that  affects  sales  is  bound 
to  be  known  by  those  who  have  the 
goods  to  sell. 

The  A.  P.  A.  convention  met  in  Chi- 
cago and  are  bewailing  the  fact  that, 

POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word 
each  issue;  or  If  carried  weekly  for  one 

year,  2V£c  per  word. 


BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Also  Barred  Rocks. 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  varieties.  Ca- 
pacity, 44,000.  Large  orders  on  White 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. J  A.  BIHN,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Win- 
ners at  New  York,  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  2or  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vod- 
den.  Box  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Now  book- 
ing orders  for  Fall.  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W. 
Clark,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue.  Sent  on  request  ONLY. 
Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House,  229- 
231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS  — >  White  Rocks 
and  White  Leghorns.  High  class 
stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOB 
HATCHING.  Special  exhibition  mat- 
lngs,  $7.50  per  16;  utility,  $2  per  15, 
110  per  100.  C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and 
chicks.  Heavy  layers.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. W.  u.  Suits,  378  Bandini  Ave.. 
Riverside,  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  — Pure-bred 
White  Rocks,  $1  per  setting;  $6  pei 
100;  until  September  1.  Mrs.  J.  B 
Tupper,  Ceres. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and 
eggs.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M. 
Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.)  

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  Is  a  wonderful  help  during 
the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  It. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator 
chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.    Hopland,  Cal 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French 
645  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Route  2.  Pomona 

Cal. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 

THOROUGHBRED    Belgians    with  oi 
without  pedigrees.    Old  Hickory  Sup 
ply  Co.,  Dept.  25.  San  Francisco. 


owing  to  the  war,  poultrymen  will 
not  be  able  to  imjwrt  any  fine-feath- 
ered birds  from  France,  Belgium,  or 
England.  This  affects  the  Campines, 
the  Houdans,  Favorolles,  and  Orping- 
tons. Well,  if  that  was  the  worst 
thing  war  did,  we  could  manage  to 
wiggle  along  some  way — we  surely 
have  a  few  fine  feathers  on  this  side, 
hid  away  somewhere. 

But  the  shortage  should  remind 
those  who  have  good  hens  that  are 
worth  keeping,  that  if  they  want  win- 
ter eggs  it  is  time  the  hens  were  into 
molt  to  get  their  new  dress  before 
winter.  If  poultry  are  scarce,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  eggs  will  be 
scarce,  too,  and  we  need  to  get  the 
pullets  and  hens  in  trim  for  winter 
laying.  This  cannot  be  done  in  a  min- 
ute; it  takes  time,  and  this  is  as  early 
as  it  is  possible  for  those  that  have 
not  already  started.  . 

Grkkn  FEED. — To  help  along  the  molt 
there  is  nothing  more  necessary  than 
plenty  of  green  feed;  if  you  have  not 
got  it.  make  it.  The  way  to  make  it 
is  to  plant  some  quick-growing  stuff. 
If  you  have  no  irrigation  water,  just 
soak  some  oats  or  barley  over  night 
and  make  it  grow.  It  is  a  little  chore, 
but  it  will  pay  big  dividends  in  win- 
ter eggs.  I  prefer  the  barley;  at  pres- 
ent it  is  cheaper,  and  again  it  helps 
most  wonderfully  in  loosening  the 
feathers.  By  proper  feeding  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  the  new  feathers  grow- 
ing in  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  drop,  and 
that  is  the  most  natural  way  for  poul- 
try to  molt.  Give  them  a  good  wide 
ration  and  help  it  along.  Cracklings 
soaked  in  water  until  soft,  then  fed 
in  a  piece,  or  boiled  with  vegetables 
and  mixed  in  a  mash  is  a  good  help. 

But  to  sprout  the  barley,  it  can  be 
done  so  easily  this  warm  weather  that 
it  is  very  little  trouble.  Soak  it  about 
eight  or  ten  hours,  leaving  the  tub,  or 
whatever  it  is  soaking  in,  stand  in 
the  sunshine.  Then  pour  it  out  into  a 
sack  or  two,  if  you  no  box,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night  so.  In  the  morning 
spread  the  barley  out  in  the  sack, 
about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and 
sprinkle  the  sack  just  enough  to  keep 
the  barley  moist,  not  wet.  If  it  gets 
wet  it  molds  and  then  it  is  a  loss. 
Every  morning  just  stir  the  contents 
of  the  sack  with  the  hand,  then  sprin- 
kle again.  It  should  be  ready  to  feed 
in  three  or  four  days.  Sprouts  are 
best  when  about  an  inch  long. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  a  green  feed  to 
look  at,  but  the  elements  of  the  grain 
are  changed  into  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  just  plain  barley.  If  you 
have  boxes  or  even  a  frame  with  wire 
netting  on,  the  soaked  barley  can  be 
put  onto  the  ground  in  a  sunny  spot 
and  shaded  by  sacks  being  laid  over 
the  wire  frame  until  the  sprouts  be- 
gin to  show,  then  the  sacks  may  be 
taken  away  and  the  barley  just  let 
to  grow  as  long  as  it  is  wanted.  When 
sprouted  this  way  it  makes  more  green 
feed  and  can  he  cut  out  in  blocks  and 
fed  to  the  hens  a  little  at  a  time. 
Barley  sprouts  much  quicker  than  oats, 
but  it  heats  very  quickly  if  not  stirred 
up  good  at  least  once  a  day. 

Any  kind  of  green  vegetables  or 
roots  are  especially  good  when  there 
is  a  shortage  of  other  green  feed,  and 
if  nothing  else  can  be  had,  dry  beet 
pulp  will  be  better  than  an  all-grain 
diet. 

I  have  fed  the  beet  pulp  and  found 
the  fowls  liked  it  best  when  wet  up 
and  mixed  with  about  half  its  quan- 


tity of  bran,  adding  a  little  salt.  The 
beet  pulp  soon  soaks  through  (about 
one  hour  is  long  enough),  and  it  is 
better  to  feed  it  when  the  birds  are 
a  little  hungry  the  first  few  times; 
afterwards,  when  they  get  used  it,  it 
can  be  fed  any  time  that  suits. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  found 
helpful  when  green  feed  is  scarce,  is 
a  bale  or  two  of  nice  green  alfalfa 
hay.  If  it  is  scalded  with  a  kettleful 
of  water  and  a  little  salt  sprinkled 
on  it,  the  hens  will  eat  it  up  as  clean 
as  a  whistle;  and  don't  forget  that 
alfalfa  is  very  high  in  protein  and 
that  it  takes  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal protein  to  grow  feathers. 

Goon  WKaTHEB  kor  Vkrmin. — Don't 
neglect  to  look  over  the  chicks,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  been  with  hens. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  go  along  after 
(lark,  with  a  can  of  insect  powder  and 
examine  those  brooding  in  boxes  and 
odd  places.  I  generally  leave  the 
young  ones  where  the  hen  was  con- 
lined,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  then  I 
know  there  is  no  danger  of  them  get- 
ting far  wrong.  And  these  should  be 
looked  after,  but  it  is  getting  time 
everything  was  housed  now  and  the 
pullets  separated  from  the  cockerels. 

When  young  birds  are  put  in  a  new 
house  and  it  is  desired  they  shall 
perch,  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  few 
older  ones  that  have  been  perching: 
they  will  teach  the  young  ones  better 
than  you  can  and  much  easier.  But 
don't  trust  too  much  to  them  for  the 
first  few  nights;  it  is  safest  to  be  on 
guard  to  see  that  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing. If  all  the  cprners  in  a  house  are 
made  up,  there  is  not  much  fear  of 
crowding,  as  chicks  rarely  bunch  up 
in  the  open. 

Tack  a  piece  of  one-inch  wire  across 
all  the  four  corners  before  turning 
chicks  that  have  not  been  taught  to 
perch,  in  a  new  house.  They  will  be 
tolerably  safe  if  that  precaution  is 
taken,  but  unless  it  is,  it  will  pay  to 
go  to  the  house  after  dark  and  see  how 
things  are;  it  may  save  a  lot  of 
chicks,  and  at  any  rate  some  sickness. 

How  to  Carry  Poultry. — Now  does 
not  that  appear  a  simple  thing  to  write 
about,  and  yet  only  a  few  days  ago  a 
man  near  here  was  catching  chickens 
and  carrying  them  by  the  legs  to  his 
coop  and  one  died  right  in  his  hands. 
He  asked  me  about  it,  and  when  I  told 
him  it  was  through  carrying  it  by  the 
legs  in  the  heat  of  the  day  he  was 
surprised.  He  asked  how  he  should 
carry  them.  "Well,"  I  said,  "there  is 
but  one  safe  way  in  hot  weather,  and 
that  is  to  carry  them  under  your  arms. 
By  putting  one  hen  well  under  the  arm 
it  is  easy  to  grasp  another  by  the  legs 
with  the  hand  and  hold  it  upright,  too. 
Thus  four  can  be  carried  at  once,  and 


even  if  it  takes  a  little  longer  and  a 
few  more  steps,  the  job  will  be  done 
safe  and  humanely. '  It  may  not  strike 
some  folks  as  being  cruel  to  carry 
fowls  by  the  legs,  but  it  certainly  is, 
especially  on  a  hot  day.  The  head 
being  down  and  the  blood  rushing  to  it, 
how  can  it  help  but  be  cruel? 

Anyway  his  hen  died  and  it  was  all 
right  before,  so  he  got  a  lesson,  but 
the  poor  hen  had  to  lose  her  life  for 
him  to  get  it. 

This  is  a  funny  old  world,  and  yet 
the  world  is  all  right;  it  is  we  human 
chumps  that  are  funny,  half  of  us 
don't  believe  a  dog  has  teeth  till  he 
bites,  and  then  we  say,  "who  would 
have  thought  he  would  bite." 

Ventilate  Yoir  Houses.  —  These 
warm  days  we  like  a  window  open 
while  we  sleep,  and  so  do  the  poultry. 
Raise  your  hen  houses  up  from  the 
ground  about  four  inches,  so  that  the 
fresh  air  can  get  in  from  all  sides,  and 
the  hens  will  enjoy  their  nights  better 
than  when  the  air  only  comes  in 
through  the  front.  My  houses  are  all 
open  front,  but  small  houses  with  low 
roofs  will  get  extremely  warm  when 
the  hens  are  gone  to  bed,  so  we  adopted 
the  plan  of  raising  them  and  putting 
a  four-inch  block  under  each  corner, 
and  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  go  in  the 
houses  and  find  everything  so  nice  and 
cool  after  a  hot  day.  The  hens  not 
only  look  better,  but  they  are  laying 
better,  and  I  really  believe  that  this 
change  is  responsible  lor  a  good  num- 
ber of  eggs.  I  believe  in  trying  out 
little  things  like  that,  then  if  they 
help,  tell  others  about  it  and  help 
them.  too.  It's  the  little  things  in  life 
that  count  most,  anyway. 


The  hits  you  made  yesterday  don't 
win  today's  game.- — Kellogg's. 


Molting  Time 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves   without   milk.  Ev- 
erything  you   need    for   stock  aad 
poultry  raising.    Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  A  CO., 
10O6  J  St.,  Sacrameit*. 


AVAILABLE  PROTEIN 

FISH  MEAT  ml 

_FQR  POULTRY 
Guarantied  Analysis 


TOTAL  PROTEIN 
FLESH  FORMING 


AVAILABLE  PROTEIN  47% 

PHOSPHATE  Of  LINE  -  -  16  * 
FAT  9  * 

WESTERN  TALLOW 
COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 

II  r*"TTT~'"T'--rr- 1  -|  |-fTfif*M^ 


PACIFIC  PIONEER 

FISH  MEAT  MEAL 
FOR  POULTRY 


Important 


Alwayn  look  for  the  ntnr 
within  the  clrrle,  nml  you  will 
never  buy  nn  Inferior  fl»h 
xnenl. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  egg-laying, 
health-giving  meat  food  for  poultry  on 
the  market  today. 

(Send  for  free  sample  and  prices) 

WESTERN  TALLOW  COMPANY 

38  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 
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WITH  THE  LIVESTOCK  MEN. 


(Continued  from  page  207.) 

O.  I.  C.  boars  from  the  east.  One  of 
these  was  purchased  from  A.  M.  Fos- 
ter, of  Rushville,  Illinois,  and  the 
other  from  I.  M.  Fischer  of  Kansas 
City.  He  is  also  buying  seven  gilts 
of  the  best  blood  lines  obtainable. 


Horses,  Sheep  and  Beef. 

Average  value  of  the  498,000  Cali- 
fornia farm  horses  has  decreased  from 
$109  to  $100  in  the  past  year,  and 
their  number  has  decreased  5000,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  average 
value  for  the  United  States  is  $109.32. 

Several  of  the  draft  horses  being 
imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  by 
Ruby  and  Bowers  of  Davis,  will  not 
reach  here  in  time  for  the  State  Fair 
as  planned,  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Europe.    The  present  war  if  continued 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gornhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

"Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C9"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


pureV- 

LFALFA 
MEAL 

IARTY  BRO! 


Made  from  absolutely  PURE  ALFALFA, 
Irrt  ud  4th  cnttlag  osdy. 


BEST    FOR    POULTRY,    SWINE,  AND 
CATTLE. 


Write  us  for  prices  In  ton  and  carload 
lots. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write  for 
dates  and  terms.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience. 

1501-3-5  go.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angelas. 


will  work  a  great  hardship  on  import- 
ers in  this  country  and  the  supply  of 
imported  stock  will  likely  be  very 
short  the  coming  fall. 

The  Marysville  Woolen  Mills  may 
open  soon  if  the  European  war  con- 
tinues. 

Ten  carloads  of  sheep  were  recently 
shipped  from- Jungo,  Nevada,  to  Marys- 
ville, Cal. 

Thornton  Glide  of  Yolo  county  is 
shipping  two  cars  of  Merinos  to  New 
Mexico. 

The  fall  wool  clip  began  at  Oroville 
last  week,  part  of  the  shearers  coming 
from  Nevada. 

The  Porterville  Alfalfa  Co.  is  im- 
porting 475  head  of  feeder  cattle  from 
northern  Arizona.  This  brings  the 
total  to  1200  cattle  making  cheap  al- 
falfa into  high-priced  beef  on  this 
ranch. 

F.  D.  Campbell  &  Co.  of  Tulare 
shipped  118  head  of  two  and  three- 
year-old  fat  steers  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  sold  at  about  $75  each. 

From  present  indications  the  num- 
ber of  agricultural  fairs  to  be  held  this 
year  will  greatly  exceed  those  held 
last  year  both  in  number  and  size. 
Among  the  new  fairs  to  be  held  this 
year  are  the  Ventura  County  Fair  at 
Ventura,  with  L.  P.  Hathaway  as  secre- 
tary and  the  Rice  Exposition  at  Grid- 
ley,  Butte  county,  which  will  also  in- 
clude live  stock  exhibits.  The  first 
named  will  be  held  late  in  September 
while  the  latter  will  be  held  Septem- 
ber 3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Besides  these  there 
will  be  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  District 
Fair,  at  Santa  Rosa,  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 5;  the  Alameda  County  District 
Fair,  September  23  to  26;  the  Fresno 
District  Fair,  September  29  to  October 
3;  the  Kings  County  District  Fair, 
October  5  to  10;  the  Riverside  County 
Fair,  October  13  to  17;  and  the  Nevada 
State  Fair,  at  Reno,  September  21  to 
26. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Fresno 
county  have  approved  plans  for  a  new 
cattle  exhibit  barn,  to  be  erected  on 
the  Fresno  District  Fair  Grounds.  It 
is  planned  to  have  the  building  ready 
for  this  year's  fair. 

Entries  to  the  State  Fair  were  to 
close  August  12,  but  on  account  of  de- 
lay in  getting  out  premium  lists,  the 
entry  limit  was  extended  to  August  25. 

Premium  lists  of  the  Alameda  coun- 
ty fair  have  recently  been  received 
showing  a  comprehensive  variety  of 
classes,  especially  in  livestock;  and 
good  premiums  for  the  rest  of  agri- 
culture. The  University  will  have  an 
exhibit  not  competing  for  premiums, 
but  in  charge  of  a  special  lecturer. 
Dean  Hunt  will  lecture  on  Farm  Bu- 
reau Day,  on  "How  to  Develop  Cali- 
fornia." 

Preliminary  classifications  for  the 
Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards,  December  7  to  12,  have 
been  received.  Over  $15,000  cash 
premiums  will  be  paid.  There  is  no 
charge  for  entry,  stall  room,  or  ad- 
mission; and  no  amusement  features, 
the  show  being  intended  to  be  purely 
educational  and  inspirational  along 
lines  of  stock  improvement,  hoping  to 
be  to  the  West  what  the  International 
is  to  the  East. 


THE  SONOMA-MARIN  DIS- 
TRICT FAIR. 


"Henrietta,"  said  Meekton,  "I  don't 
think  women  would  ever  care  to  be 
soldiers." 

"Why  not?" 

"Soldiers'  uniforms  are  so  much 
alike.  No  soldier  can  have  the  slight- 
est curiosity  about  what  another  sol- 
dier has  on." 


(Continued  from  page  205.) 


Poultry. — In  the  poultry  division 
the  following  breeds  are  specified  in 
the  premium  list,  American,  Asiatics, 
Mediterranean,  English,  Polish,  Dutch, 
French,  Games,  Game  Bantams,  Ori- 
entals, Ornamental  Bantams,  miscel- 
laneous, turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and 
pigeons. 

Other  Reasons  for  Success. — Now 
the  thing  with  any  fair,  is  not  solely 
dependent  upon  what  a  variety  of 
things  are  listed  in  the  premium  list, 
but  how  many  of  those  classes  are 
well  filled,  and  it  is  here  that  the  work 
of  the  above  named  directors  and  their 
assistants  counts  for  most.  This  fact 
has  evidently  been  recognized,  for  as 
we  buzzed  Secretary-Manager  Brown, 
in  the  fair  headquarters  at  the  court 
house,  there  were  two  workers  just 
leaving  for  the  country  by  auto  in 
search  for  exhibits,  while  three  differ- 
ent parties  were  waiting  outside  for 
information  regarding  rules  govern- 
ing exhibitors.  This  happening  almost 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  date. 
August  31,  struck  us  as  about  the  best 
evidence  of  the  widespread  interest 
which  these  people  are  manifesting  in 
their  district  fair. 

Another  thing  which  appealed  to  us 
was  the  word  passed  out  that  there  is 
to  be  no  "night  show"  on  the  fair 
ground,  but  instead  all  carnival  stunts 
are  to  be  pulled  off  in,  or  near,  the 


business  section  of  town,  thus  insuring 
every  attendant,  that  promoting  the 
agricultural  interests  is  the  one  and  * 
only  ambition  of  the  directors.  One 
thing  appears  certain,  namely,  Sonoma 
and  Marin  counties  will  make  Santa 
Rosians  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  district  fair  is  the  biggest 
and  best  educational  proposition  held, 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  in  tne 
coast  section,  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Oregon  line. 


A  man  wearing  a  worried  look  went 
into  a  shop  which  advertised  a  patent 
slug  exterminator,  and  asked  for  a 
hundred  pound  sack.  The  amazed  as- 
sistant calmly  said: 

"Certainly,  sir;  but  that  quantity 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the 
slugs  in  Alameda  county." 

"I  know  that,"  was  the  reply. 
"They  are  all  in  my  garden." 


"Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
tcakled  her  first  meat-pie,  "where  did 
you  get  this?" 

"I  made  that  out  of  Mrs.  Shorter's 
cookery-book,"  replied  the  young  wife. 
"It's  a  " 

"Ah!"  he  broke  in.  "This  leathery 
part  is  the  binding,  I  suppose?" 


Cholly — "When  I  was  a  boy,  you 
know,  the  doctor  said  if  I  didn't  stop 
smoking  cigarets  I  would  become  fee- 
ble-minded." 

Miss  Keen — "Well,  why  didn't  you 
stop?" — Boston  Transcript. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less 
than  25c  per  week.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use 
these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA  AUSTRALIA  WANTS 
SETTLERS 
Special  Inducements;  government 
land,  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  "ike  California;  ample 
markets;  reduced  passages;  special  ex- 
cursion next  November.  Free  particu- 
late from  F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Govern- 
ment Representative  from  Victoria,  687 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


320-acre  well-improved  farm  will  be 
sold  cheap  if  sold  at  once.  640-acre 
stock  and  dairy  ranch,  well  Improved 
and  well  watered.  Will  sell  50  head 
of  cows  and  young  stock  with  or  with- 
out the  ranch.  For  particulars  write 
C.  P.  Gould,  Box  27,  Parkfield,  Monterey 
county,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  ranch  one  mile 
from  Durham,  20  acres  in  5-year-old 
almonds,  10  acres  in  5-year-old  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  10  acres  in  3-year-old 
Mission  olives;  balance  in  alfalfa  and 
grounds.  Plenty  of  water  to  irrigate 
same.  Address  the  owners,  COOLEY 
BROS.,  Durham,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts 
In  land  and  mortgages;  Investors  will 
save  money  and  avoid  errors  by  con- 
sulting them;  land  in  all  counties.  SOI 
Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — 1018  acres  of 
grain  and  alfalfa  land  near  Williams. 
H.  V.  Traynham,  College  City,  Cal. 

READ  my  advertisement  on  another 
page.  I  have  just  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  in  lands.    G.  M.  Rea. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Thornless  Cactus  Slabs  for  sale  at 
5c  to  15c  each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at 
25c.  C.  R.  Hanna,  Route  3,  Riverside. 
Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees 
limited;  write  for  descriptive  circular. 
Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier. 


BEES. 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  on  the  farm; 
raise  your  own  honey,  make  consider- 
able profit  besides.  We  can  supply 
gentle  Italian  bees  at  $3.50  for  five- 
frame  colony,  $5  for  ten  frames,  and 
ship  anywhere  by  express.  Write  for 
our  free  price  list  of  bees,  Instruction 
books,  etc.  SPENCER  APIAPIES  CO., 
Box  12,  Nordhoft,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


SUPERINTENDENT  for  1000  acre 
citrus  and  deciduous  orchard,  grain, 
alfalfa,  hogs  and  dairy  property.  Thor- 
ough California  experience  absolutely 
essential.  Very  liberal  compensation 
to  competent  man.  Box  226,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

WANTED — To  buy  a  car  of  wheat, 
also  one  of  Milo  maize  or  Egyptian 
corn.  Mail  samples  and  state  price. 
E.  A.  Walker,  605  South  Bristol  street, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  hay 
and  stock  ranch;  must  understand  gen- 
eral farming.  Experienced  up-to-date 
man  needed.  References  required.  Ad- 
dress Box  297,  Yreka,  Cal. 

WANTED — A  capable  man  for  ranch 
foreman;  must  understand  general 
ranch  work.  R.  D.  2.  Box  70B,  Modesto. 
Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
beeswax,  beans,  etc.  J.  E.  Lawrence, 
326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Dairyman  to  run  large 
dairy  on  shares.  Box  124,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 


FOn  SALE — Gas  Tractor,  4  cylinder, 
7%  inch  diameter,  8  inch  stroke.  Will 
do  the  work  of  32  horses.  Good  as 
new.  Address  C.  H.  Jensen,  502  E. 
Weber  ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Alfalfa  or  Barley  Hay  of  excellent 
quality,  either  1913  or  1914  crop.  Will 
exchange  for  hogs  or  dairy  cows.  Ad- 
dress William  Rasmussen,  Esparto, 
Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for 
50%  of  their  new  value;  cylinders  re- 
bored,  new  pistons,  and  thoroughly 
overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid 
guarantee.  Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It 
will  Interest  you.  All  sizes  and  makes 
of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPB  and 
screw  casing.  New  threads  and  coup- 
lings and  dipped  In  hot  asphaltum.  All 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry. 
SHECTER  PIPE  WORKS,  306-8  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 


IN  THE  FALL  MONTHS  every  farm- 
er requires  manure,  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on  your 
wants.  Address,  for  Information,  Box 
10,  Rural  Press. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  aend  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer  Catalogue. 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay  St.. 
San  Francisco. 
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The  Home  Circle 


Woman's  Influence. 


The  ideal  which  the  wife  and 
mother  makes  for  herself,  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  understands  duty 
and  life,  contain  the  fate  of  the  com- 
munity. Her  faith  becomes  the  star 
of  the  conjugal  ship,  and  her  love  the 
animating  principle  that  fashions  the 
future  of  all  belonging  to  her.  Wo- 
man is  the  salvation  or  destruction 
of  the  family.  She  carries  its  des- 
tinies in  the  folds  of  her  mantle. — 
Amiel. 

In  1881  there  died  at  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  quiet,  re- 
tiring professor,  Henri  Frederic  Amiel. 
He  had  not  done  very  much  in  a  lit- 
erary way,  nothing  of  world  interest; 
but  when,  a  year  after  his  death,  his 
"Journal"  was  published  he  was  at 
once  recognized  as  a  writer  of  rare 
ability  and  charm.  All  through  the 
"Journal"  one  finds  the  most  sugges- 
tive and  helpful  thoughts  as  well  as 
much  enjoyable  reading. 

What  higher  conception  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  woman's  influence  could 
there  be  than  that  in  the  above  quota- 
tion? He  never  married,  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  clear  understanding  of 
child  nature,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation: 

"Self-government  with  tenderness — 
here  you  have  the  condition  of  all  au- 
thority over  children.  The  child  must 
discover  in  us  no  passion,  no  weakness 
of  which  he  can  make  use:  he  must 
feel  himself  powerless  to  deceive  or  to 
trouble  us:  then  he  will  recognize  in 
us  his  natural  superiors,  and  he  will 
attach  a  special  value  to  our  kindness, 
because  he  will  respect  it.  The  child 
who  can  rouse  in  us  anger  or  impa- 
tience or  excitement  feels  himself 
stronger  than  we,  and  a  child  respects 
strength  onlf.  The  mother  should 
consider  herself  as  her  child's  sun,  a 
changeless  and  ever  radiant  world, 
whither  the  small  restless  creature, 
quick  at  tears  and  laughter,  light, 
fickle,  passionate,  full  of  storms,  may 
come  for  fresh  stores  of  light,  warmth 
and  electricity  of  calm  and  of  courage. 
The  mother  represents  goodness,  pro- 
vidence, law;  that  is  to  say,  the  di- 
vinity, under  that  form  of  it  which  is 
accessible  to  childhood.  If  she  is  her- 
self passionate  she  will  inculcate  in 
her  child  a  capricious  and  despotic 
god,  or  even  several  discordant  gods. 
The  religion  of  a  child  depends  on 
what  its  mother  and  its  father  are  and 
not  on  what  they  say.  The  inner  and 
unconscious  ideal  which  guides  their 
life  is  precisely  what  touches  the 
child;  their  words,  their  remon- 
strances, their  punishments,  their 
bursts  of  feeling  even,  are  for  him 
merely  thunder  and  comedy;  what 
they  worship — this  it  is  which  his 
instinct  divines  and  reflects. 

The  child  sees  what  we  are,  behind 
what  we  wish  to  be.  Hence  his  repu- 
tation as  a  physiognomist.  He  ex- 
tends his  power  as  far  as  he  can  with 
each  of  us:  he  is  the  most  subtle  of 
diplomatists.  Unconciously  he  passes 
under  the  influence  of  each  person 
about  him,  and  reflects  it  while  trans- 
forming it  after  his  own  nature.  He 
is  a  magnifying  mirror.  This  is  why 
the  first  principle  of  education  is, 
Train  yourself;  and  the  first  rule  to 
follow,  if  you  wish  to  possess  yourself 
of  a  child's  will,  is,  Master  your  own." 

The  first  quotation  might  well  be  an 
inspiration  to  our  daughters  as  well 
as  to  mothers,  and  the  second  might 


well  be  the  morning  lesson  from  which 
fathers  and  mothers  or  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children  might  draw 
strength  to  realize  its  ideals. 

The  first  one.  hand  printed  and  il- 
luminated by  one  who  had  some  skill. 


and  framed  or  not,  would  make  a 
beautiful  present  to  a  woman.  We 
hope  that  both  quotations  will  be  cut 
out  and  preserved  and  that  thus  will 
these  true  words  of  Amiel  bear  fruit 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  readers. 


Excitable  Party  (at  telephone)  — 
"Hello?  Who  is  this?  Who  is  this,  I 
say?" 

Man  at  Other  End— "Haven't  got 
time  to  guess  riddles.  Tell  me  who 
you  are." — Boston  Transcript. 


Berkeley's  Fine  Schools 

Equipped  With  Fine  New  Pianos 

Berkeley  School  Board  Has  Awarded  to  Eilers  Music  House  the  Con- 
tract to  Equip  the  Beautilul  New  School  Building  With  the  Now  Famous 
Patented  Duotonal  (double  sound-board)  Upright  Pianos,  Manufactured 
Expressly  for  Eilers  by  the  Famed  Haddorff  Piano  Co.,  Who  Also  Make 
the  World  Renowned  Homo-Tone. 


After  much  careful  and  exhaustive 
Investigation  and  most  critical  com- 
parison of  quality  and  of  prices  for 
pianos  which  were  submitted  by  vir- 
tually all  of  the  music  houses  around 
the  bay.  the  Berkeley  School  Board 
unanimously  decided  to  equip  all  of 
the  beautiful  new  school  buildings 
with  the  new  piano  built  under  the 
now  famous  double  sound-board  sys- 
tem patented  by  Eilers  Music  House. 

The  pianos  have  been  delivered  to 
all  the  schools  pictured  above. 

Mr.  McArthur.  sales  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  stores,  was 
very  happy  over  the  merited  recogni- 
tion that  had  been  thus  generously 
and  publicly  accorded  his  house  and 
these  pianos. 


"Our  bid  was  by  no  means  the  low- 
est." said  Mr.  McArthur  yesterday.  "It 
was  not  a  question  of  price,  but  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  c  ommittee  was  to  secure  the  very 
highest  quality,  ttie  utmost  durability, 
the  most  attractive  case  design  and 
finish,  and  above  all,  to  secure  the 
greatest  duration  and  singing  quality 
of  tone.  All  of  these  features  were 
pre-eminently  to  be  found  in  our 
pianos,  hence  the  big  order. 

"We  are  quite  confident  that  this 
high  honor  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
schools  of  Berkeley  will  be  instrumen- 
tal in  interesting  many  other  educa- 
tional and  professional  authorities  as 
well  as  private  homes  in  this  excellent 
and  most  unique  piano." 


These  wonderful  double  sound-board 
pianos  are  the  latest  achievement  of 
H.  J.  Eilers,  President  of  Kilers  Music 
Co.,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  Im- 
proving the  sound-board  which  Is  the 
soul  of  the  piano.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Huddorff  Piano  factory  at  ltock- 
ford,  111.,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  instruments, 
which  are  made  under  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  Kilers  and  under  his  direct 
supervision.  Musicians  and  music  lov- 
ers are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  our 
warerooms,  9"r>  Market  St.,  and  have 
this  wonderful  new  piano  with  the 
double  sound-board  explained.  You 
will  find  it  well  worth  your  time  from 
an  educational  standpoint. 


EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY 

The  Big  Market  Street  Piano  Store 

975  Market  St.,     -     San  Francisco 
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Enough  Sleep  for  Children. 

Jean  Williams,  M.  D.,  who  is  con- 
ducting a  department  of  advice  to 
mothers  for  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, says  in  the  October  issue: 

"Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  the 
mothers  who  forget  that  their  growing 
children  need  long  sleeping  hours,  in 
order  that  healthy  growth  shall  be 
continued  and  a  well  organized  nerv- 
ous system  become  established.  It  is 
especially  important  that  good  judg- 
ment shall  be  exercised  during  puber- 
ty. Great  physical  demands  are  made 
at  this  period,  and  the  wise  mother 
makes  every  effort  to  avoid  for  her 
children  unnecessary  dissipation  of 
energy. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  state  definitely  the 
number  of  hours  of  sleep  required,  as 
there  are  individual  requirements  that 
will  materially  modify  any  rules;  still 
we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  after  early  infancy, 
when  the  normal  child  sleeps  most  of 
the  time,  at  least  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  spent  in 
sleep.  Until  six  years  of  age  the  daily 
nap  should  be  added  to  this.  The 
twelve  hours  of  sleep  should  continue 
until  the  tenth  year,  and  longer  if  the 
child  is  delicate  or  of  especially  sensi- 
tive nervous  organization.  Prom  ten 
to  fourteen  years,  ten  hours  of  sleep 
are  usually  required  and  often  twelve 
would  be  advantageous;  from  four- 
teen until  full  maturity  the  sleeping 
hours  are,  as  a  rule,  more  irregular 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  and 
then  the  effort  must  be  made  to  com- 
pensate for  the  short  hours  by  longer 
indulgence  when  opportunity  offers,  re- 
membering that  few  have  the  endur- 
ance to  cope  with  the  complexities  of 
modern  life  and  thrive  on  less  sleep 
than  a  daily  average  of  eight  hours.'' 

"Ma!  ma!"  Willie  sobbed.  "Do  my 
ears  belong  to  my  neck  or  my  face?" 
"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  was  the 
temporizing  reply.  "Well,  you  told 
Mary  to  wash  my  face,  and  she's  wash- 
ing my  ears,  too!" — Montreal  Herald. 


An  American  who  desired  to  go  to 
Mexico  as  a  soldier  was  rejected  on 
account  of  his  poor  teeth. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  said  to  the 
recruiting  officer.  "Have  we  got  to  eat 
the  greasers  after  we  kill  'em?" 


Charley  Sharp  says:  "Loyalty  is  the 
greatest  word  in  the  English  lang- 
uage. To  be  successful  you  must  be 
loyal.  When  a  man  is  kicking  and 
knocking,  he  is  not  loyal.  A  mule 
never  kicks  when  he  is  pulling." 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA  eo  CENTS  A  LB. 

V  FAtf     ~"  GREEN  UKCOLORED  JAPAN  THA 

"fesCS-SASI  -2L.END"       •      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

y.  *>-'••;  ,OUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BKEAKPASTTEA 
"SEI  LO!    BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLENP   OP   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

TH^  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

112  A   MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL) 


Teaching Pays 


^eachers  Receive  from*  70  to'  15(31 

I  Per  Mont  hand  have  a  Pleasant] 
LPccuparion  -  Free  Catalo&J- 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Our  Young  Folks 


The  Sawing  Match. 


In  one  corner  of  the  old  academy 
playground  a  group  had  gathered  about 
two  boys,  Sandy  Jardine  and  Max 
Guerney.  Sandy  was  a  tall,  strong, 
large-featured  chap,  as  opposite  as  the 
poles  to  the  little,  lithe,  dark  youth 
who  stood  near  him,  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  laughing  black  eyes. 

They  were  leaders,  these  two,  each 
of  his  particular  clan;  and  respecting 
their  popularity  the  school  was  nearly 
equally  divided.  A  strong  rivalry  ex- 
isted between  them,  good-natured 
enough,  for  the  most  part,  though 
sometimes  verging  toward  unfriendli- 
ness. Just  now  Sandy  was  evidently 
excited,  almost  angry.  In  a  foot-race 
the  preceding  Saturday  Max  had 
beaten  him,  gaining  a  supremacy 
which  he  possibly  might  hold. 

"Yes,  you  did  whip  me,  fast  enough," 
Sandy  was  saying,  while  a  dull  red 
mounted  to  his  cheek.  "But,  all  the 
same,  I'll  whip  you  to  pay  for  it,  and 
any  day  you've  a  mind  to  set." 

"The  track  was  too  short,"  cried  one 
of  Sandy's  champions.  "That's  what's 
the  matter.  By  the  time  Sandy  got 
under  headway,  he  had  to  turn.  The 
walk  was  laid  out  for  little  fellows." 

Considerable  laughter  followed  this 
sally;  and  the  "little  fellow,"  Max, 
joined  in  it  heartily. 

"Come,  I'll  match  you  in  any  way 
you  like!"  continued  Sandy.  "Come, 
now — rowing,  riding,  running,  wrest- 
ling—which shall  it  be?  Come!  I 
dare  you,  Max  Guerney!"  A  little 
murmur  of  approval  ran  around  the 
group,  and  the  boys  waited  for  Max's 
reply.  Well  they  knew  he  would  never 
refuse  a  dare.  "I,  as  the  challenged 
party,  have  a  right  to  choose  the 
weapons?"  interrogated  Max,  with  a 
side  glance  from  his  laughing  black 
eyes.  "Well,  then,  I'll  neither  ride  nor 
row  nor  run  nor  wrestle.  But  I'll  saw 
wood  with  you,  Sandy;  and  you  may 
beat  me,  if  you  can. 

"I'll  tell  you."  Max's  voice  rose 
clear  above  the  tumult.  "I'm  in  earn- 
est enough.  There's  old  Uncle  Nathan 
Blines  and  his  wife,  poorer  than 
double  distilled  poverty;  and  nobody 
to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  'em  since  'Siah 
died.  I  saw  Uncle  Nathan  out  chew- 
ing at  his  woodpile.  You  know  they 
hauled  him  some  cord-wood  last  win- 
ter—your father,  Sandy,  and  mine. 
There's  pretty  near  five  cords  of  wood, 
I  guess;  and  we'll  have  somebody  di- 
vide and  measure  it  for  us.  Then  we'll 
saw  to  win;  and,  if  you  whip  me  in 
it,  Sandy,  the  next  Saturday  I'll  match 
you  in  splitting  and  housing  it  for  him. 
What  do  you  say?" 

Sandy  joined  in  the  cheers  and 
laughter  with  the  utmost  good  nature. 

"Done!"  nodded  he.    "I'll  do  it." 

Up  spoke  a  slim,  wiry  little  fellow  at 
his  elbow.  "You  shan't  do  the  whole 
of  it.  Say,  Charlie  Bugbee,  I'll  split 
for  Sandy,  and  you  for  Max." 

"Agreed!"  said  Charlie. 

"And  we'll  wheel  in  for  you  two,  Art 
Humphrey  and  I,"  declared  Sandy's 
brother  Jack.    "Won't  we,  Art?" 

"Whew!  What  a  fine  thing  we  are 
going  to  make  out  of  it!"  laughed  Max. 
"I'll  tell  you,  boys,  we  might  have  the 
match  in  Uncle  Nathan's  back  yard. 
Charge  fifteen  cents  or  so  admission 
and  give  Uncle  Nathan  the  money." 

"Hooray!"  shouted  Reub  Story.  "My 
brother  Bob  works  in  the  Clarendon 
Star  office,  and  I'll  get  him  to  print  our 


handbills.  He  owes  me  ten  cents,  any- 
way." 

"Good  for  you,  Reub!"  cried  Max. 
"  'Grand  sawing  match!  Ditto  split- 
ting! Ditto  wheeling!  Fifteen  cents 
admission.  Children  full  price.  Gate 
open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.'  " 

Next  day  the  prospective  sawing 
match  was  noised  about  the  town,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  the  hand-bills  were 
out.  It  made  a  great  deal  of  talk,  both 
sportive  and  serious,  in  the  little  vil- 
lage. 

"It's  a  good  idee — a  fust-rate  idee!" 
That  was  Captain  Winty  Coolidge,  you 
might  know.  "It  larns  the  boys  that 
mixin'  kindness  to  other  folks  with 
their  fun  don't  hurt  nothin'.  It's  wuth 
a  quarter,  and  I'm  a-goin'  to  pay  it." 

There  was  every  indication  that  the 
sawing  match  would  be  a  success  fi- 
nancially. 

"I  don't  believe  the  back  yard  will 
hold  'em  all,"  laughed  Max  to  the  half- 
dozen  boys  who  with  him  were  taking 
their  homeward  way  after  school  Fri- 
day night.  "Have  you  got  the  tickets, 
Reub?" 

"Yes,  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  'em." 
"Good!    Now  all  we  want  is  a  fair 
day." 

Hazy  clouds  veiled  the  burning  face 
of  the  sun,  and  there  was  a  cool  breeze 
blowing.  The  sawing  was  to  begin  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  before  that  time  the 
board  benches  xanged  along  the  back- 
yard fence  were  filled  with  merry  look- 
ers-on. 

At  precisely  the  same  instant  the 
first  two  logs  across  the  saw-horses  fell 
in  twain. 

How  everybody  cheered,  sending 
little  tingles  of  excitement  thrilling 
along  every  boyish  nerve! 

The  hours  wore  on.  The  crowd  came 
and  went,  surging  in  and  out  of  the 
back  yard  with  jolly  chat  and  laugh- 
ter. The  saws  shrieked,  the  axes 
flashed  in  air,  the  wheelbarrows  trun- 
dled from  woodpile  to  woodshed. 
Peleg,  who  had  been  engaged  to  make 
music  for  the  occasion,  fiddled  through 
and  through  his  repertory  of  tunes, 
from  "Yankee  Doodle"  to  "Money 
Musk";  and  at  length  came  high  noon, 
with  twenty  minutes  for  refreshments. 

In  the  afternoon  the  excitement 
waxed  stronger.  The  boys  sawed 
steadily  on. 

Everybody  was  laughing  and  talk- 
ing of  the  sport.  Even  Mrs.  Colonel 
Grosvenor,  the  great  lady  of  the  vil- 
lage, drove  up  to  the  back-yard  gate  in 
her  carriage,  bringing  a  demijohn  of 
delicious  iced  lemonade  for  the  young 
sawyers  and  their  friends.  Captain 
Winty  Coolidge  walked  around,  rub- 
bing his  pudgy  hands  together,  and 
sprinkling  in  encouraging  remarks  be- 
tween the  shrieks  of  the  saws  and  the 
squeaks  of  the  fiddle. 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  strengthen  the 
muscles — the  muscles.  A  long  chalk 
sensibler  than  walking  ten  hours  to 
the  stretch — so  'tis,  so  'tis!  Good  boys! 
Doing  well,  all  on  ye!" 

How  earnest  every  one  became,  to 
be  sure,  when  the  sticks  in  each  wood- 
pile might  be  counted! 

"You  never  saw  anything  like  it," 
said  Max  to  his  mother,  between  huge 


mouthfuls  of  bread  and  jam  at  the  tea 
table  that  night.  "Everybody  who 
had  a  handkerchief  shook  it,  I  know; 
and  Aunt  Nabby  waved  her  big 
checked  apron.  They  were  all  singing 
out,  'Go  it!'  and  'Good!'  till  a  fellow 
couldn't  hear  himself  think.  Uncle 
Nathan  sat  in  the  door,  trotting  his 
foot  and  wiping  his  eyes;  though 
what  for  I  can't  imagine.  Oh,  'twas 
great!  And,  when  we  counted  up  the 
money,  there  were  $29.60  clean  cash 
for  Uncle  Nathan. 

"Oh,  yes'm,  Sandy  beat  by  twenty- 
four  seconds;  and  Sandy's  cap'n  again 
at  the  school.  And,  of  course,  Dickey 
Bird  beat  Charlie,  because  Charlie 
couldn't  split  my  last  stick  till  I 
sawed  it;  for  they  kept  right  on  our 
heels  the  whole  time.  But  Art  Hum- 
phrey beat  Jack  Jardine.  For  Art 
caught  up  the  wood  in  his  arms,  quick 
as  Charlie  split  it,  and  ran  into  the 
shed  with  it  and  out,  while  Jack  was 
unloading  his  wheelbarrow.  It  gives 
a  fellow  an  appetite,"  concluded  Max, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  from  his  laugh- 
ing eyes,  as  he  reached  for  his  third 
helping  of  jam.  "But  it's  a  little 
hard  on  the  arms." — Boston  Traveler. 


"Mary,"  said  the  sick  man  to  his 
wife,  after  the  doctor  had  pronounced 
it  a  case  of  smallpox,  "if  any  of  my 
creditors  call,  tell  them  I  am  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  them  something!" 

Delivered 

I  EA   &,  EVERYWHERE 
COFFEE  at  Wholesale  Prices 

60c  Tea  45c  40c  Coffee  33c 
50c  Tea  35c  35c  Coffee  29c 
40c  Tea  30c       30c  Coffee  25c 

Any  Flavor  W hole  or  Ground 

2  lbs.  Rex  Tea  60c  quality  for  85c 

3  lbs.  Rex  Coffee  40c  quality  for  98c 

"Money  Back"  Guarantee 

SEND  ORDER— [MAKE  BIG  SAVING 

OWENS  SALES  COMPANY 

636  Phelan  Building  Son  Francisco 

The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 

NO  ICE  REQTJIRHD. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  writ* 
tor  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrt., 

M4RT1W7.  r*T.. 


The  Choicest  Tea  the 
World  J'roduces. 
1 -Pound  Tin   Postpaid  75c 


"DALMOY  BLEND" 

With  every  purchase  of  "Dalmoy  B'end"  we  will  send  absolutely  free 
of  charge  a  half  pound  sample  tin  of  our  delicious  A-C-C  COFhEE. 
This  offer  is  for  a  limited  period  only.    ORDER  1  ODAY. 

THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 


Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees. 


244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  26,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  quot- 
ed are  paid  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
local  market  for  the  last  week,  spot 
trading  being  light,  though  a  good 
deal  is  coming  down  from  the  north. 
Some  wheat  is  now  moving  for  export, 
and  Eastern  markets  are  firmer. 
California  Club,  ctl. . .  .$1.62%@1.65 

Forty-fold    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.62%  ©1.65 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.57%  ©1.65 

BARLEY. 

Some  export  shipments  have  gone 
out,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  move- 
ment will  be  in  full  swing  in  a  week 
or  two.  There  is  consequently  a  slight- 
ly firmer  feeling,  and  $1  per  ctl.  is 
about  the  inside  price  here  for  feed. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  Nominal 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl... $1.00  @1.02% 
Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Offerings  of  white  oats  are  still  lim- 
ited, and  the  price  has  again  been 
marked  up,  though  there  is  no  heavy 
buying  movement.  Red  oats  are  mov- 
ing only  in  a  limited  way,  at  the  old 
prices. 

Red  Feed   11.10  @1.15 

Beed    1.17%  @1.25 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.40  @1.45 

Black  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  here  shows  little 
feature,  most  arrivals  being  on  con- 
tracts direct  to  millers,  with  little 
trading  in  this  market.  Importations 
of  foreign  corn  are  not  giving  satis- 
faction. 

California  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  @1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Mllo  Maize    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  no  large  movement,  but 
some  business  of  a  small  nature  is 
going  through  at  the  former  prices. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  to  show 
frequent  sharp  fluctuations,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  values  are  not  very  defin- 
itely established,  the  outlook  being  un- 
certain. There  is  apparently  some 
effort  to  get  prices  down  to  a  new- 
crop  basis,  though  spot  stock  of  nearly 
all  varieties  is  hard  to  get  in  any 
quantity,  and  the  tendency  this  week 
has  been  upward.  There  are  no  Cali- 
fornia bayos  on  the  market  at  present 
and  Mexican  stock  is  higher.  Mexican 
reds  are  likewise  cleaned  up.  Prac- 
tically everything  except  black-eye  and 
cranberry  beans  has  been  marked  up. 
The  harvest  is  well  under  way  in  some 
sections,  but  nothing  has  arrived  here 
yet.  New  limas  are  offered  for  Sep- 
tember-October shipment  East  at  $5.90, 
with  further  advances  for  later  ship- 
ment. A  good  deal  of  contracting  has 
been  done  around  Oxnard  at  $5.50. 
(On  wharf.) 


Bavos:  Cal.,  per  ctl   Nominal 

Mexican    3.50  @5.00 

Blackeyes    3.50  @4.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  @4.50 

Horse  Beans    2.00  @2.50 

Small  Whites    5.25  @5.75 

Large  White    4.50  @5.00 

Limas    7.50 

Pea    5.25  @5.50 

Pink    4.50  @4.75 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red    Nominal 

SEEDS. 


The  seed  business  shows  little  fea- 
ture at  present,  as  there  is  no  special 
demand  from  the  country.  Imported 
varieties  are  unsettled,  with  an  up- 


ward tendency. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    Nominal 

Hemp    2%@  3%c 

^uiet    2%@  2%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mastard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

There  is  no  change  in  local  values, 
and  while  considerable  business  has 
been  done,  there  appears  to  be  a  rather 
light  demand  just  now  at  some  im- 
portant milling  centers.  Considerable 
northern  stock,  however,  is  coming 
here,  and  a  movement  is  reported  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  to  the 
Orient. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.80  ©5.40 

Superfine    $.90  ©4.20 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

May  conditions  show  little  change, 
aside  from  a  slight  increase  in  local 
receipts.  Medium  and  poor  grades  still 
form  the  majority  of  the  offerings,  and 
there  is  very  little  demand  from  deal- 
ers or  consumers.  Shipments  on  con- 
signment continue  heavy,  and  are  com- 
monly forced  out  at  concessions.  Third 
cutting  alfalfa  from  the  river  district 
shows  good  quality,  and  finds  a  fair 
demand,  but  large  offerings  of  cheap 
stock  prevent  any  quotable  improve- 
ment in  prices. 
No.  1   Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $  8.50®  9.50 

do    No.  2    6.00®  8.00 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00@  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.60 

Stock  Hay    4.50@  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40@  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  quotable  change  this  week 
is  a  sharp  advance  in  bran,  owing  to 
limited  production  and  small  arrivals 
in  the  local  market.  Other  lines  in 
general  are  rather  firm  in  price,  but 
the  movement  is  not  heavy. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal,  per 

ton   $18.00(5)19.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   13.50@14.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00® 28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00@35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal..  26.00@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00@43.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    22.00@22.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@29.00 

Shorts    27.00@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  only  special  feature  aside  from 
minor  fluctuations  is  the  heavy  supply 
of  tomatoes  from  the  river  district, 
supplies  of  which  have  been  piling  up, 
with  considerable  stock  carried  over 
from  day  to  day.  This  has  brought  or- 
dinary offerings  down  as  low  as  25c, 
though  fancy  stock  from  around  the 
bay  finds  a  fairly  good  market  up  to 
75c.  Shipments  are  now  coming  in 
from  Santa  Clara  county.  Green  peas 
and  string  beans  are  a  little  higher, 
while  limas  have  declined.  Cucumbers 
are  still  in  large  supply,  though  a  lit- 
tle firmer  than  last  week.  Green  corn 
is  lower,  though  some  fancy  lots  still 
bring  $1.25.  Summer  and  cream 
squash,  okra  and  celery  are  all  some- 


what lower. 

Green  Peppers,  lugs   25@  35c 

Carrots,  per  sack   3B(Si  50c 

Grene  Peas,  lb   3®  4c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs...  25®  75c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb   1@  3c 

String    l@  3c 

Lima    2@  3%c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    15®  30c 

Eggplant,  lugs    35®  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack    75c@  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  box   20@  25c 

Cream  Squash,  box   30@  40c 

Okra,  box    35@  40c 

Celery,  doz   30@  35c 


POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Garlic  remains  quite  firm,  but  pota- 
toes and  onions  are  decidedly  weak, 
with  accumulating  supplies  and  very 
little  outside  business.  There  are  few 
offerings  of  Delta  potatoes  that  will 
bring  over  $1,  while  onions  are  un- 
usually low.  Sweet  potatoes  are  in 
ample  supply  for  current  needs,  and 
have  been  marked  down  a  little. 
Potatoes : 

River  Burbanks    80c@$1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl   1.65@  1.75 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack  40@  65c 
Garlic,  Cal.,  per  lb   10@  15c 

do    Oregon    15c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Some  Eastern  stock  was  held  over 
from  last  week,  but  new  arrivals  are 
moderate,  with  rather  light  supplies 
of  local  stock.  The  market  is  accord- 
ingly in  a  little  better  shape,  large  and 
extra  hens  showing  a  slight  advance, 
ably  easier  than  it  has  been,  though 
prices  are  not  quotably  lower. 


Large  Broilers    19    @20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb...  19    @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19    ©20  e 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb..  20    @21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50®  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  8.00 

BUTTER. 


The  market  shows  little  new  feature 
this  week,  all  surplus  over  local  needs 
being  readily  absorbed  by  the  northern 
shipping  trade.  Prices  most  of  the 
week  have  been  %c  under  the  figure  of 
a  week  ago,  but  extras  have  now  been 
marked  up  a  little. 


Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Extras  . 

.29 

29 

29 

29  — 

30 

Prime 

Firsts 

.27 

27 

27 

27  — 

27 

Firsts  . 

.24 

25 

25 

25  — 

25 

EGGS. 

A  large  shipment  of  Chinese  eggs 
came  in  this  week,  and  this  stock  finds 
considerable  demand  at  18  to  20c. 
Fresh  local  supplies  are  scant,  but  the 
upward  movement  has  been  checked 
for  the  moment,  extras  showing  a  %c 
decline,  while  other  graaes  are  un- 
changed. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  ...35    34    88%  34%  —    34  V, 

Firsts  30     30     30     30    —    30  " 

Selected 

Pullets. . .  27%  27%  27%  27%  —  27% 

CHEESE. 
Flats  and  Y  A.'s  are  in  fair  supply, 
with  trading  on  about  the  average 
scale  and  prices  unchanged.  Monterey 
cheese  has  declined  from  the  advance 
of  last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb... 14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  15  c 

Monterey  Cheese   13%@14%c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Extras  28  28  28  28  28  — 
Eggs  ....34  34  34  34  34  — 
Cal.  Cheese: 

Flats  ..  .13%  13%  13%  13%  13%  — 


Deciduous  Fruit. 

For  the  fruit  market  in  general 
there  is  a  rather  easy  feeling  as  to 
prices,  as  nearly  everything  is  in 
abundant  supply  and  the  local  demand 
is  running  rather  light.  Few  quotable 
changes  have  been  made  this  week, 
however,  most  lines  bringing  about  the 
same  as  before.  Apples  remain  weak, 
with  some  shipping  business,  but  not 
as  much  as  usual,  and  large  arrivals. 
Quinces  are  slightly  lower.  Canta- 
loupes remain  very  cheap,  with  good 
sized  sales,  but  excessive  offerings,  and 
the  market  has  been  fairly  flooded 
with  watermelons.  Most  varieties  of 
grapes  are  also  quoted  at  lower  figures, 
as  shipments  are  getting  well  under 
way  and  supplies  are  abundant.  Some 
choice  lots  of  peaches  in  small  pack- 


ages  are  bringing 

better  prices, 

but 

ordinary  lots  clean 

up 

slowly  at 

the 

old  basis.    Pears  and 

nectarines 

are 

doing  a  little  better, 

and  black 

figs 

have  recovered  a  little 

from  the 

low 

prices    of    last  week 

Blackberries 

show  an  advance,  while  huckleberries 

tend  downward. 

Huckleberries,  lb. 

7® 

10c 

Blackberries,  chest 

$  1.50® 

3.50 

Strawberries,  chest 

1.50® 

3.00 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers  

75® 

90c 

Alexanders   

50® 

75c 

Gravenstein  

50® 

75c 

Crabapples   

30® 

85c 

Quinces,  box   

50® 

75c 

Nectarines,  crate  . 

75c@ 

1.00 

Pears,  box,  large. . 

1.00® 

1.25 

do  No.  2   

50@ 

75c 

Peaches,  crate 

25@ 

85c 

40® 

60c 

40® 

80c 

. .  .  75c@ 

1.25 

Prunes,  lugs    75c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  double  layer.  65®  85c 

White,  single  layer   40@  65c 

Cantaloupes,  crate    30@  65c 

Watermelons,  doz   75c  @  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs    50@  75c 

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate. .  45@  60c 

Tokays,  crate    50®  75c 

Seedless,  crate    40®  60c 

Muscat,  crate    40@  60c 

Black    25@  50c 

do  lugs    40@  80c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  dried  fruit  market  is  un- 
changed as  to  prices,  and  general  con- 
ditions are  about  as  formerly  described 
in  most  lines.  Owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  outlook  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  moving  anything  for  export 
at  present,  buyers  hesitate  to  take 
hold  of  the  stock  if  any  better  prices 
are  to  be  realized.  At  that,  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  gamble.  The  Eastern  mar- 
ket has  shown  some  easiness,  but  is  a 
little  steadier  at  present.  Apricots 
have  completely  lost  their  former 
strength,  however,  as  the  pack  is  esti- 
mated at  about  twice  that  of  last  year, 
while  the  usual  export  outlet  is  prob- 
ably closed  for  some  time.  Fig  pack- 
ing is  now  under  way,  and  the  ex- 
pected advance  in  prices  has  not  ma- 
terialized. Prunes,  after  a  period  of 
easiness,  are  somewhat  firmer,  but 
without  quotable  advance.  The  crop  is 
not  turning  out  up  to  some  of  the  early 
estimates.  Peaches  receive  little  at- 
tention. The  raisin  market  is  attract- 
ing more  attention  owing  to  the  open- 
ing prices  on  seedless  varieties  by  the 
Associated  Company  at  an  advance 
over  last  year.  Business  is  coming  out 
well  at  the  new  figures.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "A  num- 
ber of  the  local  jobbers  placed  orders 
promptly  for  stock  to  cover  probable 
requirements  of  seedless  raisins,  and 
bought  rather  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sim- 
ilar imported  goods  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  future  supplies  from  Eu- 
ropean producing  countries.  Others 
were  disposed  to  hold  back  orders  for 
a  while.  The  coast  market  for  prunes 
is  stronger.  There  are  said  to  be  no 
offerings  of  straight  40s  on  less  than  a 
6c  four-size  f.o.b.  coast  basis.  It 
might  be  possible  still  to  buy  assort- 
ments covering  40s  and  60s  in  equal 
quantities  on  a  5%c  basis,  but  the  gen- 
eral quotation  is  5%c  and  some  pack- 
ers are  holding  for  5%c  f.o.b.  four- 
size  bulk  basis.  Spot  prunes  are  in 
light  supply,  especially  in  the  more 
popular  sizes,  and  with  demand  above 
the  average  for  the  season,  the  mar- 
ket has  a  decidedly  strong  tone, 
through  prices  ex  store  New  York 
show  no  quotable  improvement.  There 
is  a  better  tone  in  the  coast  market 
for  peaches  indicated  by  advices  by 
mail  and  wire,  but  the  trade  here 
seems  to  be  manifesting  little  interest 
in    the    situation.    Apricots  remain 


dull  and  easy. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914                5  @  6  c 

Apricots,  1914    8%@  9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   3c 

Black                               2  @  2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914    4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914..  5  @  6  c 

Peaches,  new                      3  @  3%c 

Pears                                    8  @9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless  ....  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

Everything  considered,  the  prices 
being  realized  for  Valencias  in  the 
Eastern  marts  may  be  considered  as 
satisfactory.  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, the  heavy  crop  of  local  sum- 
mer fruits,  the  volume  of  the  Valencia 
crop  itself,  and  the  general  money 
stringency  throughout  the  country 
should  be  taken  into  account,  when  it 
would  seem  that  the  growers  have 
small  cause  for  complaint  under  ex- 
isting circumstances.  On  the  24th, 
22  cars  of  Valencias  were  auctioned 
in  New  York  for  an  average  of  $1.65 
to  $3.60  per  box.  In  other  auction 
centers  prices  seem  to  have  ruled 
slightly  lower. 

The  cleaning  up  of  foreign  lemons 
keeps  the  demand  for  the  California 
article  brisk  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained and  are  expected  to  remain  so 
until  the  resumption  of  ocean  trans- 
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portation  and  the  new  crop  of  foreign 
lemons  begins  to  arrive  freely.  In 
the  citrus  belt  pickings  have,  how- 
ever, been  light,  but  the  crop  is  com- 
ing on  nicely  and  pickings  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  rapidly. 

In  San  Francisco,  Mexican  limes 
show  a  narrower  range,  but  otherwise 
values  stand  the  same  as  last  week. 
The  interruption  of  shipments  of 
Italian  lemons  has  caused  consider- 
able excitement  in  the  Eastern  market, 
with  a  sharp  advance  in  California 
prices,  but  it  is  reported  that  ship- 
ments are  now  coming  in,  and  prices 
may  ease  off  a  little.  The  local  move- 
ment is  limited,  oranges  finding  little 
demand  in  competition  with  deciduous 
fruits. 

Oranges:  Valencias,  box.$  1.75@  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00(5)  1.50 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.    1.00@  2.50 

Lemons,  box   $6.50@  9.00 

Limes,  case    4.25@  4.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  first  shipment  of  new  almonds 
has  gone  forward  from  Chico.  The 
crop  is  said  to  be  about  50%  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  market  is 
strong,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting imported  stock.  Packers,  how- 
ever, have  put  their  Eastern  prices  up 
to  figures  which  are  not  receiving 
much  response  from  the  trade.  Asso- 
ciation prices  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils    .  18^4c 

IXL    nyiC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16y4c 

Drakes    1414c 

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells   Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell   : . .  Nominal 

Budded    Nominal 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

While  fancy  comb  honey  is  very 
firmly  held,  on  account  of  a  closely 
limited  supply,  other  grades  show 
little  strength.  The  crop  is  short,  but 
the  usual  export  market  for  surplus 
supplies  has  been  cut  off,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  effect  sales.  Quite  a  lot 
of  honey  has  been  sent  here  on  con- 
signment, but  is  held  at  higher  prices 
than  can  be  obtained. 

Comb:  White   13    @16  c 

Amber   10    (6>12  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White    7    @  9  c 

Amber    4y2@  6  c 

Off  Grades    3    <g>  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  has  been  a  fair  movement  of 
late,  but  the  Eastern  demand  has 
now  been  pretty  well  taken  care  of, 
partly  by  Manchurian  stock,  and  busi- 
ness just  now  is  slow. 

Usht   31  @32y2c 

Dark   27Vo@30  c 

HOPS. 

The  harvest  is  progressing  well,  and 
some  sales  have  been  closed,  but  this 
movement  has  not  yet  developed  much 
activity.  The  market  is  very  unset- 
tled, with  great  uncertainty  as  to  Eu- 
ropean requirements  and  opportunities 
for  shipment,  and  neither  growers  nor 
buyers  are  very  anxious  to  rush  the 
movement.  Some  advance  has  been 
made  in  prices  for  both  new  and  old 
stock. 

1913  crop   14    (5)16  c 

1914  crop   15    @16  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  market  in  general  remains  firm 
for  nearly  all  descriptions  of  stock. 
Eastern  markets  have  attracted  con- 
siderable stock  from  California,  as  well 
as  Nevada,  and  some  large  lots  of 
lambs  have  lately  been  shipped  from 
that  State  to  Chicago.  There  is  also 
quite  a  large  movement  of  feeders  to 
this  State  from  Arizona. 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6V2@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1..  6  @6^4c 

No.  2    5y2(S>  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y2@  5  c 

Calves:  Light   8*4  @  9  c 

Medium    8    @  8%c 

H°avy    7    @8  c 


Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy...  8y2@  9  c 

150  to  250  lbs   9%@10  c 

100  to  150  lbs   9%@10  c 

Prime  Wethers    5y2@  5%c 

Ewes    5    @  514c 

Milk  Lambs    6M>@  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10    @11  c 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13    @14  c 

Small   15  @]5M>c 

Mutton:   Wethers   10y2@liy2c 

Ewes   10  ©lOV.c 

Suckling  Lambs   11%@12%C 

Dressed  Hogs    15  c 

WOOL. 

While  the  fall  clip  is  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced in  several  districts,  business 
has  shown  little  life  so  far.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  very  difficult 
to  size  up  the  future;  prices  are  un- 
certain, and  buyers  hesitate  to  get  into 
the  field. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin    7@  9c 

HIDES. 

The  quotations  have  been  advanced 
again  about  %c  in  most  lines.  Sup- 
plies are  kept  very  closely  cleaned  up, 
and  while  the  movement  is  not  very 
large,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  accumulation. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    15  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lb.  15  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lb.  15  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lb.  .  15  c 

Kip     16  c 

Veal    18  c 

Calf    18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   25y2@26  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  26    @27  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  28    @30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29  c 

Horse  Hides — 

Salt:  Large   $3.00 

Medium    2.50 

Small    1.00 

HORSES. 
More  horses  have  been  offered  in 
San  Francisco  this  week  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  while  the  market  has 
not  developed  any  real  vigor,  the  cur- 
rent offerings  are  moved  without  great 
difficulty  at  fair  prices.  There  ap- 
parently is  a  little  more  interest  in 
heavy  stock  than  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  midsummer  season,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  demand  will  pick  up 
within  the  next  month  or  two. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $225(5)275 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650.  200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500    180(5200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350. .  125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range   90(5125 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250  75@100 
MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100(5)125 

900  lbs   65@100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MAR- 
KET REPORT. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  J.  L.  Nagle.] 

There  has  been  a  sharp  demand  in 
the  Middle  West  markets  in  the  past 
week  or  ten  days  for  peaches,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  between  seasons  and 
there  have  been  very  few  peaches 
from  other  States  arriving  in  the  East 
up  until  the  last  few  days.  Unfor- 
tunately, California  Salways  were  not 
ripening  rapidly  and  shipments  have 
been  held  back.  Now  that  they  are 
ready  to  move  in  heavy  supply,  the 
Eastern  peaches  are  also  arriving  in 
the  markets  and  the  trade  is  now  try- 
ing to  cancel  orders. 

There  is  little  or  practically  no  de- 
mand for  cannery  stock  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war  and  can- 
ners  will  undoubtedly  take  advantage 
of  the  clause  permitting  them  to  pay 
for  the  fruit  within  three  to  six 
months  after  delivery  of  the  same. 

There  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint from  Eastern  buyers  regarding 
the  quality  of  late  pears  from  several 
districts.  It  seems  that  a  great  many 
cars  have  been  arriving  with  the  fruit 
showing  decay  due  to  the  ripening  of 
the  pears  from  the  core  out. 

Malaga  sales  in  Eastern  markets 
have  been  disastrously  low,  due,  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  oversupply. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  regulation 


SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 
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AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

PACIFIC  BOX  FACTORY 
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by  the  shippers  regarding  the  quantity 
of  their  shipments,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  their  one  desire  to  get  as  much  of 
the  crop  off  as  possible  before  the 
Tokays  came  in. 

Tokays  are  now  moving  from  all 
districts  and  the  quality  appears  to  be, 
so  far,  equal  to  that  of  last  season. 
Great  care  is  being  taken  to  eliminate 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  mildewed 
stock.  The  fruit  seems  to  be  fairly 
well  sugared  and  is  of  good  color  and 
size. 

There  is  considerable  speculation 
among  the  handlers  of  Emperors  as  to 
the  quantity  of  Almeria  grapes  that 
will  be  shipped  to  this  country  this 
season.  The  latest .  developments  in 
this  regard  are  that  Russia,  Germany 
and  England,  large  users  af  Spanish 
Malagas,  have  notified  the  Spanish 
importers  that  they  will  not  be  in  the 
market  this  season.  Consequently,  if 
arrangements  are  made  to  transport 
these  grapes  to  America,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  importation  will  be 
considerably  heavier  than  expected 
two  weeks  ago. 

The  markets  during  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York— Bartletts,  $1.57  to  $2;  B. 
Hardy,  $1.33  to  $1.53;  G.  Duke,  $1.20 
to  $1.50;  Giants,  $1.08  to  $1.15;  El- 
bertas,  63c.  to  80c;  Gross,  $1.30  to 
$1.70;  Diamonds,  $1.15;  Thompson 
Seedless,  $1.12  to  $1.2.0;  Malagas,  88c 
to  $1.25. 

Chicago— Bartletts,  $1  to  $1.70;  B. 
Hardy,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  G.  Duke,  $1.40 
to  $1.70;  Giant,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  El- 
bertas,  50c  to  00c;  Kelsey,  $1.20  to 
$1.35;  Crawford,  58c;  Thompson  Seed- 
less, $1.25  to  $1.30;  Malagas,  65c  to 
$1.25. 

Minneapolis  —  Bartletts,  $1.50  to 
$2.15;  G.  Duke,  $1.30  to  $1.90;  Giants, 
$1.35  to  $1.55;  Elbertas,  75c  to  90c; 
Kelsey,  95c  to  $1.45;  Germans  95c  to 
$1;  Crawfords,  40c  to  90c;  Malagas, 
$1.30  to  $1.40. 

Boston— Bartletts,  $1.10  to  $2.50;  G. 
Duke,  $1.25  to  $1.55;  Elbertas,  50c  to 
$1.20;  Kelseys,  $1.40  to  $1.45;  Gross, 
70c  to  $1.70;  Crawford,  50c  to  $1.25; 
Thompson  Seedless,  75c  to  $1.35;  Mal- 
agas, 75c  to  $1.30. 

Philadelphia  — Bartletts,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  G.  Duke,  $1.20  to  $1.30;  Giant, 
40c  to  $1;  Malagas,  75c  to  $1.20.  The 
number  of  cars  of  deciduous  fruits 
shipped  to  Aug.  25th,  totals  8038 y2  as 
against  7172 14  up  to  the  same  date 
last  year. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

.  A  quick  way  to  clean  currants  when 
making  cakes  is  to  put  the  fruit  into 
a  colander  with  a  sprinkling  of  flour, 
and  rub  round  a  few  times  with  your 
hand.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
the  stalks  are  separated  and  come 
through  the  small  holes. 

Mildew  stains  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  and  are  dif- 
ficult to  remove  unless  you  know  just 
the  right  way.  Rub  a  little  soap  over 
the  mildew  spots,  and  on  top  of  this 
a  little  chalk  and  lemon  juice.  If  the 
garment  is  then  put  out  in  the  sun 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  afterwards 
washed  in  the  usual  way,  the  spots 
will  disappear. 

"Vinegar  placed  in  a  bottle  of  dried- 
up  glue  will  moisten  and  make  it 
liquid  again. 

When  making  a  steamed  pudding 
put  a  piece  of  well  greased  paper 


over  the  top  before  tying  on  the  cloth. 
This  will  prevent  the  cloths  from 
becoming  greasy,  and  they  are  no 
trouble  to  wash. 

If  you  wish  to  prevent  green  vege- 
tables from  boiling  over,  drop  a  piece 
of  dripping  the  size  of  a  walnut  into 
the  center  of  them,  just  as  they  com- 
mence to  boil. 

The  nervous  housewife  who  lives  in 
constant  dread  of  fire  may,  with  very 
little  trouble,  make  an  extinguisher 
that  will  put  out  a  blaze  if  used  at 
once.  All  she  needs  to  do  is  to  put 
three  pounds  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  to  this  add  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  sal  ammoniac.  This  liquid 
should  be  bottled,  and  when  the  fire 
is  discovered  it  should  be  poured  on  it. 


A  stalwart  young  German  applied 
for  a  position  on  a  farm.  As  he 
walked  into  the  barn  he  addressed  the 
farmer: 

"Hey,  mister,  will  you  job  me?" 
"Will  I  what?" 

"Will  you  job  me?  Make  me  work 
yet." 

"Oh,  I  see;  you  want  a  job,"  said 
the  farmer.  "Well,  how  much  do  you 
want  a  month?" 

"I  tell  you.  If  you  eat  me  on  der 
farm  I  come  for  fife  dollars,  but  for 
twenty-fife  dollars  I  eat  myself  at 
Schmidt's." 


Indignant  Politician:  "Why  didn't 
you  print  all  of  my  speech?" 

Country  Editor:  "Well,  to  tell  the 
truth,  sir,  we  ran  clean  out  of  capital 
Ts.'  " 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Again  this  week  our  subscription  de- 
partment reports  a  big  gain  in  new 
subscribers.  The  exact  number  be- 
ing 248,  all  of  whom  were  secured  with- 
out the  use  of  premiums  and  at  the  full 
subscription  price. 


Our  new  book  of  "One  Thousand 
Questions  Answered"  by  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson  is  still  going  out  in  large 
numbers.  Every  subscriber  should 
have  a  copy.  Send  for  our  special  sub- 
scription offer. 


Next  week  the  publication  office  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  be  moved 
to  525  Market  street,  third  floor,  in  the 
Underwood  building.  If  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  see  us  at  420 
Market  street,  we  wish  you  would 
kindly  make  a  note  of  the  change  and 
call  on  us  in  our  new  quarters.  If  you 
haven't  the  habit  of  dropping  into  our 
office — get  it. 


Next  week  we  will  issue  a  special 
Fair  number  of  32  pages.  Lots  of  fine 
articles  and  attractive  cuts.  Look 
for  it. 


A  letter  from  Rowland  Taylor,  a  sub- 
scriber, of  Wellington,  South  Africa, 
says:  "Say!  'California  Fruits'  is 
making  the  industry  here.  Without  it 
we  would  have  been  very  many  years 
behind  hand  in  progressive  methods." 
He  refers  to  "California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson.    Price,  $3.00  postpaid. 
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How  Electricity  Saves  the 
Farmer  Money 

This  twenty-horse-power  electric  motor,  photographed  on  the 
Melone  Co.'s  Ranch,  Napa,  California,  not  only  pumps  water  to  irri- 
gate forty  acres  of  alfalfa  but,  between  times,  runs  an  ensilage  cutter, 
a  rock  crusher  and  a  barley  crusher.  Being  bolted  to  a  wagon,  it  is 
easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

The  ranch  manager  says, — We  crush  barley  for  sixty  cents  a  ton 
where  it  cost  $1.75  before  we  installed  a 


G-E 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

For   RANCH   AND  FARM 


Money  is  saved  in  power  costs  with  every  installation  of  a  G-E 
portable  motor. 

Stationary  motors  can  be  started  from  the  house  by  simply 
pressing  a  button. 

Reduced  fire  risk  follows  the  installation  of  all  motors  sold  by  us, 
due  to  their  high  grade  design  and  workmanship. 

Write  for  details  and  descriptive  booklets 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 

124  West  4th  Street 

San  Francisco  Office: 

Rialto  Building 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  relating  to 
the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch  and 
market  garden  irrigation. 


Address  nearest  office. 


4959 


THE  NEW  TERRITORY 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

OFFERS  SPLENDID  INDUCEMNETS  FOR 


MANUFACTURERS 


MERCHANTS 


INVESTORS 


We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Openings 
and  Agricultural  Opportunities  to  be  found  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

CANNERIES  WINERIES  PACKING  HOUSES 

TILE  FACTORIES  BRICK  YARDS 

STONE  and  MARBLE  QUARRIES 
IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  SAW  MILLS 

FRUITGROWING  DRY  FARMING 

CATTLE  and  SHEEP  RAISING 
MINERAL  LANDS  TIMBER  LANDS 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OPENINGS 

Opportunities  for  the  Man  of  Moderate  Means  as  well  as 
the  Capitalist 

Every  section  holds  out  a  welcome.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  it  for 
you.  A  letter  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Address 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SILOS 


All  Umi  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order  for 
Your  Particular  Conditions 

This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by  us 
on  University  of  California  Experimental 
Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Capacity. 
Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and  Users. 
Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks,  Last  10 
Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave. 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


For  Water  Supply, 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected  from 
Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at  Our  Plant 
at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00. 
808  KOHL  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEVENTH  EDITION  — FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 

and 

How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  depicting  California  Or- 
chard scenes  from  blossoming  to  picking,  dry- 
ing and  shipping. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

June,  1914. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

410  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUBLISHERS 
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ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 2S4  II*.  P»lmt  Street,  lu  Praaelae*.  Cal. — WOl 
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the  manufacturer 
the  mechanics 
the  machine 


Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors  are  built  by  the  Yuba  Construction 
Company  in  their  plant  at  Marysville,  California. 

Back  of  this  concern  is  ten  years' experience  gained  in  build- 
ing gold  dredges,  suction  dredges  and  irrigating  pumps. 

To  mining  engineers,  Yuba  Gold  Dredges  are  the  standard. 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 

The  average  earning  capacity  of  the  largest  gold  dredge  is 
one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  A  delay  caused  by  faulty  con- 
struction or  broken  parts  is  expensive. 

The  same  engineering  skill  and  the  same  mechanical  accu- 
racy that  reduces  possible  delays  from  such  causes  to  a  mini- 
mum in  Yuba  Gold  Dredges  are  exercised  in  building  Yuba 
Ball  Tread  Tractors. 

As  for  the  machine — there  is  a  booklet  describing  it. 


THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


Dept.  C.  3 


433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Works,  Marysville 


mmm 
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Why  See  the  State  Fair? 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  State  pays  money  to  provide  a  State  Fair  to  educate  its 
visitors  to  know  and  practice  the  best  in  agriculture.  This  purpose 
is  evidenced  by  rules  for  exhibitors,  such  as,  "All  animals  in  the 
livestock  classes  must,  unless  specifically  excepted  in  the 
schedule,  be  pure  bred,  and  if  over  six  months  of  age,  be  regis- 
tered"; "In  all  cases  (in  the  breeding  classes)  satisfactory  evidence 
must  be  furnished  that  the  animal  is  a  breeder";  "No  stalls  or  pens 
will  be  assigned  for  stock  which  has  not  been  inspected  by  the 
State  Veterinarian  and  found  to  be  free  from  transmissible  blem- 
ishes and  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  No  diseased 
stock  or  poultry  will  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. No  infected  or  wormy  fruit  or  vegetables  will  be 
permitted";  "Exhibits  in' the  horticultural,  viticultural,  and  agri- 
cultural classes  must  be  shown,  unless  otherwise  specified,  in  con- 
tainers or  packages  generally  used  in  marketing  each  variety.  .  .  . 
The  fruit  to  be  scored  on  basis  of  appearance,  quality,  and  pack. 
All  fruit  must  be  correctly  labeled  to  conform  with  the  American 
Pomological  standard." 

The  grand  advantage  of  a  State  Fair  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  visitor  to  compare  different  varieties  and  breeds  with  the  best 
samples  of  each,  right  at  hand,  to  be  inspected. 

The  best  and  most  representative  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  the  various  sections  of  the  State  are  there,  and  an  at- 


that  of  Floriculture,  in  which  $150  in  23  premiums  are  offered. 
These  will  draw  exhibits  that  might  inspire  many  a  farmer's  wife 
to  take  the  Lead  in  adding  new  beauties  to  her  home. 

The  textile  department  offers  over  $80  for  fibers  and  their  pri- 
mary products,  including  California  grown  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  silk, 
wool,  and  ostrich  goods. 

Embroidery,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  encouraged  by  $455  in 
139  prizes.   Surely  one  of  these  should  go  to  every  part  of  the  State. 

We  are  often  asked  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
makes  of  machinery.  Here  at  the  Fair  will  be  full  opportunity  to 
compare  them  if  you  are  interested  in  mining,  stationary  or  port- 
able or  domestic  machinery,  tractors,  pumps,  waterwheels,  and  all 
farm  and  road-making  machines.  And  samples  of  California's 
minerals  will  compete  for  $60    and  27  gold  medals  in  30  sections. 

Quoting  from  the  premium  list  announcement: 

"The  Livestock  Department  has  been  carefully  revised  .  .  . 
(with)  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis.  The  schedules  now  conform  to  the  leading  stock  shows  in 
the  United  States. 

"The  Poultry  Schedule  has  been  rewritten,  the  premiums  of- 
fered beling  more  liberal,  and  the  conditions  changed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  most  modern  standards. 

"The  Horticultural  Schedule  is  practically  new.  After  con- 
sultation with  growers,  packers,  and  shippers  throughout  the  State, 
the  list  has  been  arranged  on  a  modern  basis  and  approximately 
600  premiums  will  be  awarded." 


General  View  of  State  Fair  Grounds 


tendant  at  each  booth  is  glad  to  explain  the  merits  of  his  breed  or 
variety  or  section. 

Eastern  folks  with  an  eye  to  the  Golden  West  find  at  the  State 
Fair  a  way  of  comparing  sections  in  a  preliminary  way  without 
paying  the  carfare  which  seems  unusually  expensive.  Western 
folks,  who  are  ever  on  the  move,  meet  here  the  representatives 
of  more  promising  sections  and  form  ideas  as  to  where  they  will 
locate  next.  Twenty-four  counties  had  separate  exhibits  in  Agri- 
cultural Pavilion  last  year,  appealing  to  a  far  more  cosmopolitan 
throng  than  could  their  Chambers  of  Commerce,  with  all  their 
boosting  and  expensive  advertising.  The  following  counties  had 
entered,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  for  the  1914  show:  Colusa, 
Placer,  Fresno,  Butte,  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento,  Sutter,  Calaveras, 
Alameda,  San  Diego.  Imperial,  San  Bernardino  and  Madera. 

But  the  State  Fair  touches  other  sides  of  farm  life  than  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  or  the  advertising  of  communities.  One  of 
the  19  departments  of  the  coming  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Sacra- 
mento Sept.  12  to  19  is  labeled  "Educational."  Over  $50  premiums 
are  offered  for  samples  of  school  children's  work  in  13  exhibts. 
Students  of  business  colleges  and  technical  schools  have  chances 
at  half  a  dozen  gold  medals. 

For  the  best  judging  of  stock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products, 
California  young  men  under  25  years  have  chances  at  University 
Farm  scholarships  and  cash  prizes  amounting  to  $590  in  six  classes. 
For  pigs  grown  by  boys  of  high  school  agricultural  clubs,  $60  is 
offered  in  six  prizes. 

Another  department,  one  of  the  three  new  ones  this  year,  is 


These  are  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  provide  an  educational  exhibit,  the  seeing  of  which  will  cost  the 
visitor  50  cents  a  day.  The  suggestions  received  will  be  put  into 
practice  over  the  State  next  year,  and  thus  will  be  justified  the 
State's  appropriations. 

To  have  the  State  Fair  at  all,  the  exhibits  must  be  secured  from 
the  producers  of  the  best  that  agricultural  California  grows.  But 
fitting  stock  and  preparing  other  products  for  exhibition  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  there  must  be  returns  to  the  exhibtors.  These  come 
in  the  shape  of  premiums,  sales,  and  advertising.  That  such  re- 
turns are  worth  the  effort  is  evidenced  by  the  following  list  of  live- 
stock exhibitors  who  had  entered  up  to  the  second  day  before 
entries  closed : 


Shorthorn  Cattle: 

Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hopland. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland. 

Thornton  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Davis. 

Howard  Cattle  Co.,  Newman. 
Heref ords : 

Simon-Newman,  Newman. 
Red  Polled: 

R.  R.  Cartwright,  Angels  Camp. 
Guernseys : 

A.  M.  Humphries,  Mayhews. 

Elliot  Brant  Rancho,  Owensmouth. 

C.  G.  Lathrop  Estate,  Palo  Alto, 

Dr.  J.  Henderson,  Berkeley. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  San  Francisco. 
Jerseys: 


R.  E.  Watson,  Modesto. 

W.  W.  Fisk,  Davis. 

Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose. 

Fred  B.  Wulff,  Modesto. 

J.  M.  Bomberger,  Modesto. 

Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

D.  F.  Conant,  Modesto. 

C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto. 

W.  J.  O'Brien,  Stockton. 

Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto. 

J.  N.  Crabb,  Chico. 

J.  A.  Goodall,  Turlock. 

C.  P.  Hemoree,  Monmouth,  Ore. 
W.  J.  Hackett,  Ceres. 

N.  H.  Locke,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  40 
cattle. 

J.  G.  Stahl,  Merced. 

D.  T.  Wieland,  Thalheim. 


(Continued  on  page  2  35.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  September  1,  1914. 


Stations. 

Past 
Week 

Rainfall  Data 

Seasonal  Normal 
to  Date       to  Date 

Temperature 

Data 
Past  Week 

Max'm  Min"m 

Eureka   

.01 

.02 

.22 

5S 

50o 

Red  Bluff 

.00 

T 

.03 

% 

54 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.01 

86 

52 

San  Fran  

.00 

.03 

.01 

64 

52 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.04 

76 

54 

Fresno  

.00 

T 

.00 

94 

54 

Independence  .... 

.00 

.16 

.00 

88 

54 

San  L.  Obispo 

.00 

T 

.05 

74 

54 

Los  Angeles  .... 

.00 

.01 

.00 

76 

56 

San  Diego   

.00 

.00 

.00 

70 

60 

T  means  trace 

*Of  this  amount  .10,  not  previously  reported,  fell 
on  July  19-20. 


The  Week. 


California  is  rising  to  her  present  duty 
splendidly  and  that  seems  to  be  to  demon- 
strate that  a  community  ought  to  be  busy, 
contented  and  confident  in  the  constructive, 
rather  than  in  the  destructive,  work  of  the 
world.  Our  ports  are  open  to  the  world's  traf- 
fic;  our  skies  show  the  old  style  of  August 
meteors,  not  the  bombs  of  war,  our  towns  and 
country-side  are  full  of  the  hum  of  little, 
wholesome  business  such  as  makes  men  and 
communities  prosperous,  and  there  is  appre- 
hension nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  some  big 
business  which  has  holes  between  wind  and 
water.  Our  issue  this  week  is  largely  given 
to  facts  about  the  State  Fair  and  leading  in- 
dustries which  will  be  represented  on  the 
grounds  at  Sacramento  from  September  12  to 
19.  The  inducements  to  exhibitors  are  out- 
lined on  other  pages;  we  have  a  different  ap- 
peal to  make  in  this  place.  We  would  em- 
phasize the  advantage  of  personal  contact  of 
Californians  among  themselves  and  of  Cali- 
fornians  with  the  hosts  of  intending  investors 
and  settlers  which  the  fair  will  bring  together. 
Our  observation  is  that  newcomers  like  Cali- 
fornia, but  as  a  rule  they  love  Californians. 
One  learns  to  love  California  but  one  loves  at 
first  sight  the  joyful,  optimistic  and  hospitable 
Californian.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Californians  who  can,  to  go  to  the  State  Fair 
this  year;  go  up  to  it  with  as  broad  a  smile 
as  you  can  twist  through  the  turn-style ;  let  it 
expand  afterward  until  it  covers  the  whole 
acreage  within  the  boundaries ;  let  it  reach 
inimitably  upward  until  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  glorious  September  sunshine  which  floods 
the  landscape.  It  is  well  enough  to  glorify 
the  industries  which  the  State  Fair  betokens, 
but  a  greater  thing  is  the  humanity  about  it. 


and  it  is  that  humanity,  with  its  breadth  of 
view  and  depth  of  heart,  which  is  making  Cali- 
fornia great  and  greatly  to  be  desired  of  the 
whole  earth.  Therefore,  dear  Californian,  take 
a  clean  shave  like  a  god,  or  draw  in  your  skirt 
like  a  goddess,  and  go  to  this  year's  State  Fair 
for  the  joy  of  your  fellow  man. 


Our  New  Offices. 

This  week  our  tripod  is  set  up  at  a  new  ele- 
vation. During  the  39  years  which  cover  the 
writer's  connection  with  this  journal,  the 
shears  and  paste-pot  have  shifted  at  least  half 
a  dozen  times — each  time  occupying  a  better 
point  of  view,  topographically  and  otherwise. 
Now  we  are  established  in  the  Underwood 
Building,  525  Market  Street,  a  large,  modern 
building,  concreted,  reinforced,  hallways 
marbled,  elevators  sky-rocketted,  and  our  spa- 
cious offices  have  winter  sun  guaranteed  and 
summer  sun  rigidly  befogged.  It  seems  a  fit- 
ting reward  or  recompense  for  some  things  of 
other  kinds  which  we  have  endured.  And  we 
have  risen  considerably  socially.  Several  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  government  are  domi- 
ciled with  us  and  the  door-inscriptions  indicate 
that  our  neighbors  are  engaged  in  various 
activities  for  the  good  of  man,  and  we  hope  to 
live  in  peace  with  them.  One  feature  of  our 
environment  is  the  head  office  of  our  friend 
Desmond,  himself  the  head  of  the  greatest 
man-feeding  outfit  this  side  of  battle-scarred 
Furope.  Desmond  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
him.  Upon  him  fell  suddenly  the  edible  part 
of  the  Relief  Work  for  the  homeless  after  the 
disaster  of  1906  and  he  was  literally  baptized 
by  fire  into  his  new  title  of  Commissary  par 
excellence.  Figuratively  speaking  he  is  still 
giving  away  meals,  for  he  has  learned  to  cal- 
culate to  the  second  decimal  of  a  cent  the  cost 
of  feeding  one  man  or  a  mSllion  men  anywhere 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  will  calculate  it  for 
you — if  you  have  the  cent :  that  is  the  only 
requisite.  Reading  so  much  war  news  and  so 
many  wise  calculations  that  Europe  was  more 
likely  to  be  starved  to  death  than  shot  to  death, 
it  did  not  take  us  long  to  set  up  our  tripod 
alongside  of  Desmond,  ?r;d  now,  »eally,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  one  on  the  Kaiser.  For  though 
we  believe  Desmond  has  nothing  in  his  head 
office  so  nutritious  as  our  old  paste  pot,  the 
very  lettering  on  his  door  is  sustaining.  All 
of  which  indicates  that  we  are  making  a  new 
start  in  our  old  work  in  a  very  good  place  and 
ready  to  welcome  all  old  or  new  friends  who 
are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  California 
agriculture  as  a  whole  or  in  individual  parts 
thereof. 


Mr.  Lubin's  Latest. 

As  stated  in  our  issue  of  July  25  we  cannot 
see  what  is  the  use  of  cuffing  David  Lubin's 
latest  projection  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  to  regulate  ocean 
freight  rates.  Nearly  every  American  pro- 
fessor and  European  potentate  cuffed  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  until  the 
King  of  Italy  established  it  and  made  it  work 
and  thus  gave  his  kingdom  a  new  angle  in  the 
world's  eye.  We  honestly  have  the  conviction 
that  if  David  Lubin  is  given  another  decade 
to  work  in,  he  will  bring  the  world  nearer  to 
universal  peace  than  all  the  exhorters  of  this 
decade  have  done  thus  far.  Some  of  them  talk 
most  convincingly  on  the  economic  sin  of  war 
and  everybody  agrees  to  it.    Lubin  does  not 


talk  so  much,  but  he  plans  to  get  the  nations 
to  doing  business  with  each  other  and  not 
against  each  other,  and  first  thing  you  know 
the  nations  will  be  so  mixed  up  in  business 
that  they  cannot  stop  to  fight.  Lubin  knows 
how  business  mixes  up  individuals  and  har- 
monizes them  and  he  has  a  searching  philoso- 
phy which  convinces  him  that  nations  will  act 
just  as  men  do  under  the  same  conditions.  We 
do  not  know  how  his  scheme  to  regulate  ocean 
freights  will  work  or  how  long  it  will  take  to 
attain  it,  but  what  is  the  use  of  making  just 
as  big  a  mistake  in  that  line  as  other  men 
made  in  fighting  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  and  various  other  things  which 
have  clearly  come  through  as  great  factors  for 
industry  and  humanity?  We  have  an  idea  that 
if  you  will  sweep  all  the  broken  shells  and 
plucked  feathers  out  of  that  misfit  dove-cote 
at  The  Hague  and  clean  up  the  place  for  the 
first  meeting  of  Mr.  Lubin's  "International 
Commission  for  the  Regulation  of  Ocean* 
Freight  Rates,"  it  is  just  possible  that  you  may 
bring  it  about  that  everyone  in  the  world  will 
have  so  much  to  eat  that  all  the  fight  will  go 
out  of  him.  This  is  part  of  the  plan,  for  the 
idea  back  of  the  proposed  commission  is  that 
such  an  organization  would  steady  the  price 
of  the  world's  staple  products.  Therefore,  we 
say,  do  not  knock  another  American  idea  and 
send  it  begging  around  Europe  as  the  Insti- 
tute idea  did  and  triumphed  to  the  honor  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  Let  the  United  States  give  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Lubin  to  invite  all  govern- 
ments interested  in  the  International  Institute 
to  participate  in  a  conference  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  formulating  a  convention  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  interna- 
tional commission  on  merchant  marine  and 
ocean  freight  rates.  It  is  the  psychological 
moment  to  do  this,  for  the  nations  will  soon  be 
so  tired  of  fighting  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
get  together,  but  it  will  of  course  be  too  laugh- 
able to  summon  such  a  lot  of  pugilists  to  a 
peace  conference. 


Government  Help. 

We  stated  last  week,  not  disrespectfully  we 
hope,  what  we  thought  of  a  proposition  that 
the  government  buy  crops  and  gamble  on 
them  for  the  world's  good  or  our  own.  That 
sort  of  thing  has  been  tried  and  it  never  did 
anyone  any  good.  In  this  country  it  has  just 
gone  by  the  board  in  the  shape  of  an  effort  by 
the  cotton  states  to  induce  the  government  to 
set  a  price  on  cotton  and  to  take  it  at  that 
price  and  issue  fiat  money  to  pay  for  it,  if  no 
one  would  pay  more.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  refused  to  consider  the  proposition, 
saying  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about 
it,  because  enough  national  bank  currency  is 
authorized  by  present  law  to  handle  the  cot- 
ton and  all  the  other  crops  in  the  country. 
The  Secretary  proposed  to  accept  as  a  basis 
for  currency  notes,  secured  by  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, cotton,  tobacco  and  naval  stores  at  75 
per  cent  of  their  face  value,  and  this  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  cotton  representatives  who  rec- 
ommended that  every  effort  be  made  to  assist 
producers  in  holding  their  cotton  for  a  price 
that  will  minimize  their  losses,  until  the  chan- 
nels of  foreign  trade  are  reopened.  Eight  cents 
a  pound  was  suggested  as  a  fair  basis  for  loans 
on  cotton.  This  seems  rational  enough  as  a 
scheme  fo_  advances  on  cotton  by  the  Reserve 
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banks,  which  will,  of  course,  look  out  for  their 
security.  What  we  do  not  find,  however,  is 
any  suggestion  that  interest  rates  will  be 
given  which  will  help  borrowers  to  .  get 
through.  Produce  properly  warehoused  and 
insured  is  good  security,  and  money  advanced, 
at  a  safe  ratio  to  its  value,  ought  to  be  had  by 
borrowers  at  about  government  rates  for 
money.  To  allow  reserve  bankers,  or  any  other 
kind,  to  get  as  much  or  more  for  handling  the 
money  than  the  government  gets  for  the  use 
of  it,  is  not  a  fair  deal  to  the  borrowers.  We 
do  not  hear  enough  about  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  It  is  the  fixing  of  low  rates  to  borrow- 
ers that  should  adhere  to  the  use  of  govern- 
ment money.  It  is  counted  an  absolute  essen- 
tial in  Europe. 


The  Foolish  Purpose  of  It. 

The  world  is  settling  down  solidly  to  the  im- 
portant business  of  finding  out  where  it  is  at. 
Among  belligerent  nations  great  danger  has 
suppressed  nonsense.  In  Germany  the  social- 
ists have  declared  loyalty  to  a  system  of  in- 
dividual exaltation  which  they  hate.  In  Eng- 
land the  Irish  ruction  cloaks  its  shillalah  and 
the  militant  suffragettes  are  as  demure  as  their 
grandmothers  were.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
better  to  bring  humanity  up  to  the  bar  of  its 
own  better  sense  than  a  good  scare.  The  ver- 
dict will  be  rendered  in  the  terms  of  the  world's 
public  opinion,  and  even  the  most  presump- 
tuous potentates  know  that,  both  for  the  im- 
mediate outcome  of  the  war  and  the  adjust- 
ments which  will  follow,  their  turbulence  will 
gain  or  lose  according  to  what  the  world  thinks 
of  it.  Although  the  United  States  is  not  in  the 
war  and  has  already  earned  from  the  poets  the 
tribute  of  majestic  calmness,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  be  able  to  borrow  enough  of  the 
world's  scare  to  knock  out  of  us  some  of  the 
nonsense  in  which  we  have  been  recently  in 
dulging.  California  ought  to  demonstrate  her 
possession  of  true,  majestic  calmness  and  good 
judgment  by  knocking  out  a  lot  of  the  ready- 
made  law  along  radical  lines,  embodied  in  the 
amendments  to  be  voted  upon  in  November. 
They  embody  economic  foolishness  which  en- 
dangers our  present  attainment  in  industries 
and  will  arrest  or  retard  our  development.  One 
foxy  grandpa  of  our  acquaintance  tells  us  that 
he  is  "goin'  agin  every  olamed  amendment" — 


which  is,  of  course,  not  a  rational  thing  to  do, 
but  it  will  surely  do  less  harm  than  to  favor 
them  all,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  progres- 
sive, and  therefore  desirable.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  8-hour  day  amendment.  We  seem 
to  be  just  getting  down  to  the  motive  in  it. 
We  have  not  seen  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen,  but 
we  have  seen  what  we  believe  to  be  a  quota- 
tion from  it  in  which  T.  W.  Williams,  secre- 
tary of  the  Socialist  Party  of  California,  says 
this  : 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  a  Universal  Eight 
Hour  Law  will,  to  an  extent,  increase  the  cost 
of  living.  The  Socialist  Party,  in  putting  forth 
the  bill,  did  not  claim  that  it  would  solve  the 
economic  problem.  On  the  contrary,  we  most 
emphatically  assert  that  so  long  as  profits  re- 
main stable  no  single  piece  of  legislation  can 
bring  to  the  workers  any  advantage  without  at 
the  same  time  revealing  the  incompleteness  of 
any  program  which  does  not  strike  at  the  roots 
of  capitalism — which  are  profits.  I  want  to 
break  this  information  gently,  Mr.  Ranchman, 
that  your  ownership  of  the  land  is  only  tem- 
porary, anyway.  We  are  not  agitating  an 
Eight-Hour  Day  because  of  its  effect  on  your 
profits.  We  propose  the  abolition  of  all  your 
profits.   The  sooner  you  learn  this,  the  better. 

Well,  then,  if  the  8-hour  law  will  wreck  our 
farming,  as  so  forcibly  argued  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  by  Mr.  Bristol,  then  it  will  do  ex- 
actly what  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
intended.  All  our  tender-hearted  readers  who 
have  favored  this  amendment  because  they  de- 
sired to  be  merciful  to  their  workmen  may  now 
see  that  they  favored  it  under  misapprehension 
— unless  they  understood  and  approved  Mr. 
Williams'  plan  for  abolishing  all  private  own- 
ership and  individualism.  If  they  honestly 
hold  that  as  their  economic  and  political  creed, 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so  and  we  are 
justified  only  in  praying  that  their  eyes  may 
be  opened.  But  we  have  a  right  to  say,  and  do 
say,  that  to  rob  a  man  of  his  property,  attained 
by  his  energy,  self-denial  and  foresight,  and 
really  a  product  thereof,  is  an  act  for  which 
the  law  provides  prisons  and  penal  labor,  and 
the  human  race  does  not  propose  to  change 
that  law,  which  from  its  very  infancy  has  made 
life  worth  living. 


CJMi»  ries  and  Replies. 


Autumn  Irrigation  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  Considering  the  abundant 
rainfall  which  we  had  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 


ley last  winter,  would  you  consider  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  irrigate  peach  trees  to  pro- 
mote buds  for  the  next  year?  I  had  only  a  fair 
crop  on  the  trees  this  season,  so  that  the  draft 
on  the  vitality  of  the  trees  was  light.  They 
made  a  fine  growth  and  are  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. They  are  six  years  old. — GROWER, 
Merced. 

We  answered  a  similar  question  about 
prunes  in  Lake  county  last  week.  In  this  case 
the  same  general  rule  applies,  but  conditions 
are  slightly  different  and  in  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  peaches  in  the  San  Joaquin 
are  more  apt  to  need  autumn  irrigation  than 
prunes  are  in  Lake  county,  because  the  rains 
are  apt  to  come  later  and  both  soil  and  air  to 
be  drier  in  the  San  Joaquin.  Still  if  the  soil  is 
fairly  deep  and  retentive  and  is  kept  well  culti- 
vated to  save  moisture  until  the  rains  come, 
the  peach  will  go  through  well  without  irriga- 
tion. Whether  that  fits  your  case  must  be  told 
by  the  aspect  of  the  trees  and  the  condition  of 
the  subsoil;  in  this  respect  the  same  as  given 
last  week  in  the  case  at  Lakeport.  If  the  peach 
trees  are  still  carrying  good  green  leaves  and 
the  subsoil  is  moist,  irrigation  is  not  necessary, 
or  at  least  need  not  be  applied  until  later  in  the 
autumn,  provided  early  rains  should  be  late  or 
scant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  leaves  are 
yellowing  fast  an  irrigation  should  be  given — 
not  necessarily  to  save  the  leaves,  perhaps,  but 
to  prevent  shriveling  of  the  new  wood  and  in- 
jury to  the  roots  by  too  great  drying  out  of  the 
soil.  Experience  teaches  that  too  great  drying 
out  in  the  fall  endangers  the  crop  of  next  year. 


Lifting  Trees  Planted  too  Deeply. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  mixed  orchard  that 
was  set  out  last  January.  The  trees  were 
planted  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  too  deep. 
I  would  like  to  plant  these  trees  right  this  next 
season.  Can  this  be  done  without  serious  dam- 
age and  if  so,  the  best  time  to  do  it? — S.  M.  K., 
Gait. 

You  can  pull  the  trees  upward  several  inches 
when  the  ground  is  well  soaked  with  rain,  say 
in  December — if  the  soil  is  a  light  loam.  If, 
however,  they  have  grown  well  since  planting 
we  should  work  the  soil  away  from  the  trees 
this  winter  and  let  them  go.  If  they  have  suf- 
fered from  such  deep  planting  and  have  not 
made  much  growth,  we  should  replant  prop- 
erly with  vigorous  new  trees.  It  is  hard  to  pre- 
scribe without  seeing  the  patient. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

At  Sacramento,  September  12  to  19,  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAR  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 
A  Few  of  the  Features  Inclvide 
If  Harness  Racing  for  $30,000  in  purses,       Second  Annual 
California  State  Fair  Round-up  with  thrilling  Wild  West 
Show.    |f  Free  Attractions,  afternoon  and  evening,  costing 
$25,000.       Competitive  dsplays  for  $25,000  worth  of  pre- 
miums.      Band  Contests  for  $3,000  in  prizes,    If  Locomo- 
tive  Head-on   Collision.    |f  Elaborate  Fireworks  Display 
nightly,       Live  Stock  Show,  exhibiting  the  pick  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Farms,       Horse   Show,   including  special 
Saddle   Horse  events,    if  Automobile   show,   the  largest 
exhibit  of  cars  in  the  West,       Dairy  Products  Show,  with 
butter-making  contests,       Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Show,  unexcelled  anywhere.  |f  Farm  Implement  Show  with 
interesting  demonstrations.    if  Wonderful  displays  of  Cali- 
fornia's Resources  and  the  products  of  the  Farm,  Factory 
and  Home,  and  other  Attractions  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  making  in  all  a  Big  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 
SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS, 
TROLLEYS  AND  STEAMBOATS. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

California  State  Agricultural  Society 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  C.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 
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"MOVES  THE  EARTH  IN  CHUNKS" 

r'  --  Cost  of  Leveling  Cut 

With  Schmeiser  machines  it  is  now  possible  to  prepare  land 
for  Rice  and  Alfalfa  at  a  Reasonble  Figure. 

WRITE  US  NOW 

Say  how  much  land  you  have  to  level  and  check,  and  what 
kind  of  land  it  is.  WE  HAVE  A  MACHINE  FOR  YOUR 
WORK. 

Be  Sure  to  See  Our  Exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Producing  Cannery  Peaches 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Some  people  send  peaches  to  the 
cannery  with  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent all  mixed.  The  cannery  peo- 
ple sort  them  over,  usually  at  no 
cost  to  the  grower,  and  pay  for  the 
good  ones.  But  when  the  fruit  is 
coming  in  fast,  whose  gets  canned 
first?  Surely  not  that  which  must 
be  sorted,  but  that  which  is  delivered 
in  practically  faultless  condition. 
The  unsorted  fruit  waits  till  the 
rush  is  over,  and  by  the  time  the 
factory  employees  get  to  it,  much 
of  the  good  fruit  is  spoiled  or  has 
ripened  too  much  to  can  in  the  fancy 
grades.  Possibly  fruit  raised  by  a 
man  who  would  send  it  in  such  con- 
dition might  not  be  fancy  anyhow, 
but  the  apparent  fact  remains  that 
more  of  the  good  fruit  of  the  man 
who  sorts  on  the  ranch  is  actually 
canned  than  that  brought  to  the  can- 
neries mixed  with  rots.  The  fruit 
sorted  out  at  the  ranch  would  make 
good  hog  feed  too,  while  that  re- 
turned from  the  cannery  is  often  too 
far  gone. 


A  prominent  fruit  canner  in  years 
gone  by  had  to  find  out  why  so  many 
bruised  peaches  were  being  canned. 
They  could  not  be  sold  satisfactorily 
because  they  had  oxidized  at  the 
bruised  spots  and  turned  brown  and 
unattractive.  He  watched  the  fruit 
coming  from  the  ranches  to  the  fac- 
tory and  found  one  source  of  the 
trouble — there  were  no  springs  on 
the  wagons.  The  bruises  could  not 
be  detected  then,  but  showed  up 
badly  before  they  were  canned. 

He  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  canners  are  willing  to 
accept  from  the  growers  whatever 
they  can  dispose  of.  So  the  grower 
may  well  furnish  fruit  that  can  be 
sold.  The  demand  for  Iowgrade 
fruit  may  be  strong  one  year  and  nil 
the  next.  This  year  this  company 
sold  many  low  priced  pears  and  does 
not  have  to  cull  the  growers'  offer- 
ings so  closely. 

On  one  ranch  owned  by  a  canning 
company  itself,  the  fruit  must  not 
be  "picked  out  loud."  If  you  can 
hear  the  peaches  drop  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bucket,  they  are  also  likely 
to  be  dropped  onto  each  other  and 
the  bruises  will  show  up  later.  The 
grower  may  well  remember  that  it 
is  sometimes  48  hours  after  peaches 
are  delivered  at  the  car  door  till 
they  are  put  into  the  can,  especially 
if  shipped  100  or  200  miles  as  many 
of  them  are. 

This  brings  on  another  point.  An 
irrigation  six  weeks  before  peaches 
are  picked,  will  put  them  in  better 
shape  to  carry  on  a  rail  trip  to  the 
cannery;  but  one  cannery  man  main- 
tains that  an  irrigation  three  weeks 
before  picking  makes  a  better  qual- 
ity for  canning.  They  have  more 
juice — "more  life,"  as  he  says — and 
while  they  require  specially  careful 
handling,  the  extra  weight  pays  the 
grower  "four  times  over"  for  the  ex- 
tra trouble. 

Spring  irrigation  while  the  pits 
are  forming  up  to  June  1  has  a  ten- 
dency to  force  growth  of  the  pits, 
making  them  undesirably  large  and 
often  misshapen.  Winter  irrigation 
which  fills  the  soil  with  water  and 
keeps  it  so  during  the  spring,  acts 
the  same  way.  Fall  irrigation  is  all 
right  to  help  the  vitality  of  the  tree 


and  the  setting  of  fruit  buds,  but  of 
course  should  be  applied  early,  as  it 
does  not  effect  these  results  after 
the  leaves  fall. 

Most  growers  pick  three  or  four 
times,  but  some  try  to  economize  by 
picking  all  in  two  times.  This  tends 
to  make  them  pick  fruit  both  too 
green  and  too  ripe,  so  that  they  lose 
in  weight  more  than  they  gain  in 
labor,  even  if  the  cannery  accepts 
them,  which  often  causes  a  loss  to 
the  cannery  also. 

The  peach  picker  always  sees  the 
ripest  side.  The  tendency  is  to  pick 
too  green.  A  good  way  to  test  one's 
self  is  to  turn  away  from  a  box  just 
picked  and  in  a  short  time  look  at 
it  again  to  see  whatever  green  color 
may  be  exposed.  There  shouldn't 
be  any.  If  there  isn't,  the  peaches 
are  probably  O.  K.  even  though 
rather  hard.  Of  course  the  inside 
fruit  which  does  not  get  the  sun 
usually  lacks  color,  but  that  is  so 
late  that  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  greenness  if  left  till  the  last  pick- 
ing. 

Sam  Clough  instructs  his  pickers 
to  press  lightly  the  upper,  edge  of 
the  peach  toward  the  stem.  If  it 
does  not  give,  it  is  too  green;  if  it 
gives  and  does  not  spring  back  it  is 
too  ripe.  Experience  develops  abil- 
ity to  tell  whether  it  will  do  this, 
by  the  color.  Pressure  on  the  sides 
makes  bruises. 

Phillips  should  be  a  solid  yellow 
from  skin  to  stone,  with  no  trace  of 
greenness.  Tuscans  and  Levis  are 
similar  to  each  other  in  that  people 
pick  them  judging  by  the  red  color 
rather  than  by  the  yellow.  The  red 
may  be  underlaid  by  a  straw  or 
lemon  yellow,  in  which  case  the 
peach  is  not  ripe  enough;  it  should 
be  a  deep  golden  yellow. 

A  great  many  of  such  uneducated 
pickers  as  we  now  have  are  totally 
unable  to  distinguish  shades  of 
color — they  are  semi-color-blind; 
they  can't  pick  canning  peaches  prop- 
erly and  should  be  put  at  other 
work. 

Varieties.  —  Orange  clings  once 
were  a  fine  quality  canning  peach 
but  as  a  variety  have  deteriorated. 
The  discolored  flesh  is  its  least  ob- 
jectionable quality,  for  this  nearly 
or  quite  disappears  after  the  can  is 
sealed,  if  not  consumed  within  about 
three  months.  The  Sunlit  Fruit  Co. 
is  advising  growers  at  Atwater,  how- 
ever, not  to  graft  over  or  pull  out 
their  old  orange  clings,  which  fill 
in  the  season  after  the  more  com- 
mon Tuscans  and  before  the  Phillips 
of  that  section. 

A  deep  red  color  around  the  pit 
might  discolor  the  syrup  perma- 
nently, but  a  pink  color  at  the  pit  as 
in  the  Lovells  is  desirable,  because 
such  do  not  turn  brown  when  over 
ripe  as  the  pure  yellow  varieties  do. 

A  variety  such  as  the  Orange  cling 
which  oxidizes  to  a  brown  color 
quickly  after  peeling,  is  undesirable 
for  canning.  Varieties  as  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  with  plenty  of  acid  and 
juice,  may  stand  hours  after  peeling 
without  turning  brown. 

In  former  years  when  Salway  pits 
were  used  for  nursery  seedlings, 
most  of  the  new  clings  produced 
were  late  varieties.  More  recently 
since  the  Muir  pits  and  those  of 
other  early  varieties  were  used,  new 
clings  have  been  found   which  are 


THE    NEW  TERRITORY 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

Western  Pacific  Railway 

OFFERS  SPLENDID  INDUCEMENTS  FOR 

Manufacturers      Merchants  Investors 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Openings 
and  Agricultural  Opportunities  to  be  found  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

CANNERIES  WINERIES  PACKING  HOUSES 

TILE  FACTORIES  BRICK  YARDS 

STONE  and  MARBLE  QUARRIES 
IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  SAW  MILLS 

FRUIT  GROWING  DRY  FARMING 

CATTLE  and  SHEEP  RAISING 
MINERAL  LANDS  TIMBER  LANDS 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OPENINGS 
Opportunities  for  the  Man  of  Moderate  Means  as  well  as 
the  Capitalist 
Every  section  holds  out  a  welcome.    Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  it  for 
you.    A  letter  will   receive   prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Address 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  pe-  ace  per  year.  At  Penn. 
StaK  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rork  Phosj  hate  gave  increased  yields  of  $5.85 — oter  500%.  At 
Maryland  Be.  Station  $1.96'*.  gave  $22.11— over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
itself  and  gave  $6.08  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  cave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested  in  land. 

Kach  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-p  iced  de- 
structive acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  fo    lite  ature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  in  grinding,"  our  motto. 


Ready  for  Delivery,  August  10th. 

IMPORTED 

BERMUDA  ONION  SEED 

1  Pound,  $1.50.     5  poinds,  $6.75.     10  pounds,  $12.50.  Postpaid. 
Special    prices   on    larger  quantities. 

Plant  early  to  get  an  early  crop  and  good  price  fo-  onions.    P. ices  on  other  onion  seed  upon  request. 

SEED  PEAS 

AMERICAN    WONDER— PREMIUM    GEM — YORKSHIRE    HERO— NOTTS    EXCELSIOR — 
TELEPHONE — (-  RAP  US 
$8.00  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Other  "Seed  at  Low  Price  and  NO  Price  can  Buy  Better." 
COKRKSPONOENCK  SOLICITED. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 
116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREES  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  French,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Prunes  on  the  Myrobolan  root.  Also  Tuscan  and  Philips  Clings, 
Muirs  and  Elberta  Peaches.  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Olives, 
Walnuts,  Pears,  Apples,  of  the  leading  and  best  varieties. 
Stock  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
W  rite  us  now  for  prices. 

BENNETT  H.  MADISON 

Princeton,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  0  ders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots.    Bart  lett    Pear,    Cherry,    Peach,    Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


GREENBANK 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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more  or  less  intermediate  between 
Tuscans  and  Phillips.  A  good  cling 
ripening  at  that  season  is  much  to 
be  desired  to  take  the  place  of  free- 
stones. These  are  now  used  just  to 
fill  in,  and  are  more  or  less  disap- 
pointing to  the  consumer  who  just 
orders  "peaches"  and  doesn't  know 
why  the  ones  he  gets  are  inferior  to 
the  clings  for  which  the  grocer 
would  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
and  probably  make  smaller  profit. 
So,  the  canners  are  yearly  decreasing 
the  number  of  freestones  •  used  and 
increasing  the  clings,  with  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  using  them  exclusively. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  call  for  new 
mid-season  clings  which  have  the 
canning  requirements. 


Packing  and  Loading  Table  Grapes. 


Stuart  Prolific  Almond  Buds 

FOR  SALE 

Can  furnish  any  quantity  from  now  on. 
$5   a  thousand   in  large  lots. 

RrPON  NURSERY  &  IMPROVE- 
MENT CO.,  Ripon,  Cal. 


^^DEVVEY.  STRONG  &Ca>^v 

QpATENTsgg 

%£3^9I!  Crocker  Bld<r  .  .  s.f  /X£S-^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 

A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  a  e  the  only  nursery  that  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  invite  in- 
vestigation. There  is  no  liner  stock  in  the 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Hleiiheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LfONARO  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"Two  pounds  of  grapes  don't 
amount  to  much  in  a  California 
vineyard;  but  when  they  are  added 
to  an  ordinary  crate,  they  make  a 
tremendous  difference  on  the  East- 
ern market,  selling  such  crates  when 
others  scarcely  sell  at  any  price," 
says  J.  S.  Rhodes,  who  packs  the 
crops  of  a  number  of  Modesto  fruit 
growers  for  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change. 

"It  costs  about  75  cents  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  a  crate,  and  most  of 
that  is  fixed  charges  whether  we 
pack  scant  or  full,  so  we  had  better 
pack  the  full  crates  that  bring  the 
most  net  returns. 

"Every  crate  of  No.   2  standard 


grapes  if  you  can  net  a  cent  a  pound 
or  over,  but  you  can't  get  that  for 
Thompsons  if  you  are  slow  in  mar- 
keting them." 


"Malagas  hang  a  long  time  on  the 
vine  and  don't  turn  to  raisins  very 
easily.  I  don't  pick  mine  till  late 
September  when  they  are  thorough- 
ly ripe  and  full  of  sugar.  It  makes 
more  weight,"  says  A.  Thiele  of 
Oleander,  Fresno  county.  "Last 
year  my  grapes,  shipped  in  Septem- 
ber, brought  5  to  25  cents  per  crate 
more  than  the  other  grapes  in  the 
car  (of  other  varieties).  I  got  the 
better  price  on  account  of  their  ripe- 
ness. Anyhow,  the  Malagas  on  our 
heavier  soil  south  of  Fresno  bloom 


that  I  pack  weighs  30  pounds  net, 
the  No.  1  standard  are  28  pounds 
net.  We  put  a  %-inch  cleat  across 
the  ends  of  every  crate  and  then  a 
%-inch  cleat  on  top  of  that  and  then 
bulge  the  tops  in  covering  the 
grapes.  They  shake  together  so  the 
crates  are  none  too  full  when  dis- 
played for  sale  in  the  East. 

"We  want  everything  we  ship  to 
test  15  to  17  per  cent,  sugar.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it  we  test 
some,  and  if  not  that  sweet,  back  to 
the  grower  they  go.  (A  prospective 
grower  customer  was  in  the  office  at 
Chat  time.)  The  sort  the  birds  eat 
are  usually  sweet  enough.  Thomp- 
sons ought  to  be  clear  of  any  green 
color. 

"In  picking  Thompson  Seedless, 
leaves  and  twigs  should  be  laid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lug  box,  the  bunch 
grasped  in  the  left  hand,  cut  without 
a  jerk,  and  laid  top  end  down.  The 
stems  and  berries  are  brittle  when 
bunches  put  in,  so  none  of  the  re- 
duces the  strain  on  both,  and  if  you 
don't  rub  them,  the  bloom  stays  on 
all  right. 

"They  ought  to  be  wilted  in  the 
wind  a  couple  of  days  to  toughen 
the  stems  so  they  can  be  bent  around 
to  fit  the  basket,  and  to  toughen  the 
stem  connection  of  the  berries  so 
they  won't  shatter  off.  The  better 
you  handle  grapes,  the  better  price 
you  will  get. 

"There  is  only  a  short  time  to 
market  Thompsons  profitably  fresh, 
for  when  the  Malagas  ripen,  people 
prefer  them.    It  doesn't  pay  to  dry 


The  Universal  Thompson  Seedless, 
* 


and  ripen  a  week  later  than  those  on 
the  more  gravelly  soil  north  of  town. 

"I  think  it  best  to  use  the  small 
boxes  for  picking.  They  hold  about 
3  5  pounds;  we  line  the  bottom  with 
leaves,  then  cut  the  bunches  from 
the  vines,  holding  them  by  the 
stems  and  not  touching  the  berries, 
and  set  them  in  the  box  in  one  layer 
standing  them  slopingly  on  the  lit- 
tle end.  They  are  wilted  at  least 
over  night  and  the  packers  next  day 


can  begin  taking  first  the  last 
bunches  put  in,  so  none  of  the  re- 
maining ones  are  pulled  or  displaced, 
and  the  attractive  bloom  is  left  on. 

Defects  to  Cut  Out. — "The  pack- 
ers must  clip  out  all  sunburned  and 
otherwise  imperfect  grapes.  Some 
have  many  "water  berries"  which 
shrivel  up  soon.  But  those  are 
scarce  on  my  vines,  and  I  think  that 
the  trouble  is  in  the  sort  of  vines  you 
plant.  Some  folks  have  bunches  that 
are  50  per  cent,  water  grapes,  and 
these  ought  to  be  left  on  the  vines  or 
fed  to  the  hogs.  They  spoil  the  uni- 
formity of  the  size  of  berries,  and 
are  soft  and  first  to  spoil.  (A.  Colom- 
bero  of  Clovis  has  several  vines  of 
water  grapes  among  his  15  acres  of 
Malagas  and  has  simply  grafted  over 
a  number  of  them.) 

"Then  there  are  small  seedless 
berries,  probably  due  to  lack  of  pol- 
lenation.  These  must  be  clipped 
out,  for  they  spoil  the  laoks  of  a 
good  bunch.  I  have  very  few  sun- 
burned berries,  due  to  the  heavy 
foliage  which  protected  most  of 
them,  when  some  folks  lost  as  many 
as  50  per  cent,  by  sunburn  those  hot 
days  last  summer.  I  get  the  heavy 
foliage  by  heavy  fertilization  with 
stable  manure.  From  my  30  head 
of  stock  I  get  enough  to  fertilize 
about  10  acres  every  year,  and  I  buy 
about  50  tons  from  Fresno  every 
year  at  $1.25  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  ranch.  Vines  and  livestock  and 
trees  must  have  nourishment  to 
reach  highest  productiveness.  And 
this  year  I  needed  the  extra  heavy 
foliage. 

"Mildewed  grapes  don't  go,  either, 
but  I  have  a  minimum  of  mildew, 
though  these  vines  were  sulfured 
only  twice.  I  did  it  right  both 
times;  the  last  application  being  in 
June  after  the  rains.  You  can't  get 
enough  on  with  bellows  (Perhaps 
'twas  the  wrong  kind  of  bellows.) 
I  irrigate  the  grapes  only  once,  and 
that  in  springtime. 

"One  of  my  exceptional  crops  was 
15  tons  of  Malagas  from  500  vines. 
In  previous  years  I  held  my  grapes 
and  shipped  them  for  what  they 
would  bring.  This  year  I  contract- 
ed them  ahead  at  $20  a  ton  and  wish 
I  hadn't." 


Packing  and  Grading.  ■ —  Malaga 
packers  in  Fred  Hanson's  shipping 


frtfe 


Whatever  kind  of  a  pump  you  need — we  have  it. 
Handling  all  styles  of  pumps  we  are  not  obliged  to 
urge  any  one  type  on  you,  but  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you  select  the  pump  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  requirements.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Headc  A 
Windmill  Pumps,  House  Pumps 

Illustrated  are  three  of  the  many  different  styles.  Don't  decide 
on  a  pump  till  you  put  your  needs  up  to  our  Pump  Specialists. 
Their  advice  and  suggestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 
WRITE  TO  US  and  state  your  requirements — by  guiding 
you  to  a  right  selection  we  can  probably  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-B  describes  Bean  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Centrifugal  Pumps. 

FREE  CATALOG  28-D  describes  all  other  pumps;  also  Bean 
Distilla'e  Engines. 

A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both  by  return  mail. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


211  West  Julian  St. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 
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sheds  near  Clovis,  pack  the  better 
bunches  of  big,  clean  berries  in  one 
crate  which  is  afterwards  stamped 
"Clusterettes,"  and  the  smaller 
bunches  not  so  shapely  but  all  of 
perfect  berries,  into  another  crate 
beside  the  first  one,  and  this  grade 
is  called  by  no  distinctive  name.  Of 
course  all  crates  are  stamped  with 
the  variety  name.  The  very  best 
bunches  are  laid  aside,  probably  two 
or  three  big  boxes  per  wagon  load  of 
grapes;  and  these  are  packed  into 
crates  labeled  "Clusters."  These 
bunches  are  so  big  that  the  top  of 
a  crateful  has  a  star  shape  with 
eight  points.  Small  enough  bunches 
to  fill  in  between  the  points  are  not 
used.  They  rise  so  high  above  the 
crate  side  that  not  only  one  cleat  % 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


SYMMES.  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  En- 
gineering and  Water  Bight  Reports.  Alkali  and  Marsh 
Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Ranches  and 
Irrigation  Projects.     Soil  Surreys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst   Building.   San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  and  D-ainage.  Land  Examinations.  Agricul- 
tural Developments,  Farm  Improvements  and  Manage- 
ment and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed.  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  of 
Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values  and  Alkalies. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products.  Water,  Insecti- 
cides, etc 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemists 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,      San  Francisco 


CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


>  big  prizes 
;new  buildings 

It  BIG  CROWDS 

AT  THE 

Fresno 
District 
Fair  : : : 

September  29  to  October  3 

BIG  AGRKTI  Tl  RAL  DISPLAY 
BIG  FLOWER  SHOW 
BIG  PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS 
BIG      LIVE      STOCK  SHOW, 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  ETC. 

The  Fresno  District  Fair  Is  the  BIG  FAIR  and 
people  from  all  over  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  see  it. 
If  you  have  anything  to  exhibit,  be  sure  you  show 
It  at  Fresno.  Premiums  In  many  classes  have  been 
doubled — all  of  them  are  extremely  generous. 
SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST. 

C.  G.  EBERHART,  Sec'y 
Fresno,  Calif. 


inch  square  must  be  used  across  the 
ends,  but  another  is  nailed  on  top 
of  that,  and  when  the  cover  is  nailed 
on  that,  it  bulges  up  so  the  next 
crate  stacked  on  top  of  it  presses  on 
the  bulge.  They  settle,  however,  in 
24  hours,  and  the  skin  does  not 
break  under  the  pressure.  This, 
however,  is  the  extra  high  cleating 
complained  about  by  the  Chicago 
auction  man  when  he  said  it  some- 
times tipped  over  endwise  of  the 
crate  and  permitted  the  weight  of 
upper  crates  to  rest  on  the  first.  The 
grapes  are  wilted  to  make  the  stems 
limber,  then  the  packers  curl  each 
bunch  compactly,  using  the  largest 
bunches  on  top  but  filling  between 
with  smaller  ones  so  that  the  top 
of  a  clusterette  crate  is  a  solid 
slightly  rounded  surface  of  grapes 
with  only  one  stem  showing  at  the 
center.  A  girl  does  nothing  but  pull 
off  yards  of  bright  colored  baby  rib- 
bon and  tie  a  big  bunch  of  it  to  the 
stem  at  the  center  on  top  of  all 
crates  and  clusterettes.  This  is  just 
to  give  an  attractive  touch  and 
seems  to  pay. 

Inspection  as  to  Ripeness. — Three 
packing  houses  are  located  close  to- 
gether at  this  siding,  and  one -in- 
spector for  the  California  Green 
Fruit  Ass'n  takes  care  of  all  at  pres- 
ent. When  a  load  is  coming  to  one 
of  them,  a  flag  is  displayed,  and  the 
inspector  tests  the  grapes  for  sugar 
content.  If  up  to  the  17  per  cent, 
agreed  on  last  summer  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Association,  the  grapes 
are  packed  and  the  crates  marked 
with  a  circular  stamp  reading, 
"Tested  as  to  ripeness,  Cal.  Green 
Fruit  Ass'n."  The  name  of  the 
grower  is  also  put  on  each  crate. 

Loading  the  Cars. — The  crates  are 
then  trucked  into  the  car  and 
stacked  eight  or  nine  deep  in  five 
rows  lengthwise  of  the  car,  leaving 
several  inches  space  between  rows 
to  allow  refrigeration  to  act  evenly. 
On  top  of  each  third  layer,  a  %xl- 
inch  strip  is  laid  crosswise  of  the 
car  on  top  of  one  end  of  each  crate 
and  nailed  to  each  crate  by  two 
shingle  nails  to  keep  the  crate  in 
place.  One  end  rests  against  the 
side  of  the  car  to  prevent  sliding  in 
that  direction.  The  other  lacks  a 
few  inches,  so  the  next  cross  strip 
rests  against  the  other  side  of  the 
car.  The  top  strips  are  cut  in  two 
at  center  and  spread  to  rest  against 
both  sides.  These  strips  take  some 
of  the  weight  from  the  bulge,  too. 

Bracing  the  Car. — When  about 
9  30  crates  have  been  placed,  there 
is  an  aisle  about  two  feet  wide  left 
across  the  center  of  the  car. 

Beginning  at  the  farther  outside 
row  in  this  aisle,  vertical  2x4 's  are 
set  against  the  ends  of  the  crates, 
and  three  pieces  of  2x4  are  sawed 
just  long  enough  so  they  must  be 
pounded  hard  to  drive  them  into  the 
space  between  the  verticals.  This 
tightens  the  crates  from  one  end  of 
the  car  to  the  other,  though  they 
have  been  packed  as  tightly  end  to 
end  as  possible.  The  bottom  one  is 
driven  first,  then  the  other  two  at 
equal  intervals  to  the  top  layer. 
Then  all  are  toe-nailed  to  the  verti- 
cals and  the  lower  one  is  fastened 
to  the  floor  with  three  big  nails. 
When  all  five  rows  are  properly  fixed, 
if  any  broken  crates  are  found  at 
the  eastern  market,  the  railroad 
pays  the  loss,  which  is  usually  due 
to  hard  bumps  given  the  car  In 
switching  at  terminals. 


4  If  alia  Q^aH  Ready  f  or  Delivery  SePt  • 15  • 
rVIldlld    OetMJ  WHOLESALE  RETAIL 

Famous  YOLO  and  COLUSA  County  Alfalfa  Seed. 
ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED    against  NOXIOUS 
WEEDS  and  for  GERMINATION 


We  advise  ordering  early.     Every  indication  points  to  a  sha  p  advance  before  January  1st. 
We  will  accept  a  deposit  of  207c  to  accompany  order  and  place  same  at  this  time,  to  be  delivered 
to  you  on  or  before  November  1st. 

Advice,  Prices  and  Samples  supplied  on  application. 

25  years  experience   in   the   culture   of  Alfalfa — NL'F  SED. 


V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 

ARBUCKLE.  COLUSA  CO..  CAL. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers  in  the  West. 


dp." 


RHUBARB  Culture 


WF*/TE   rOfl    IT  TO  D  A  V  


—November  are  three 
we  have  for  planting 


c 


September — October 
of  the  best  months 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring. 

q).  B .WAG N  ER- Pe.saaier\<i.CeJ. 


One  Large  Corporation  has  42 
Luitwieler   Pumps   in  Operation 


This  corporation  (name  on  request)  buys  LUITWIELER  PUMPS 
because  of  their  blgh  efficiency  and  superlo-lty  over  other  pumps. 
LUITWIELER  Pnmpi  ar-  in  use  all  over  the  country, 
meeting  every  requirement  and  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   They  operate  without  Jerk,  Jar  or  vibration,  which 
are  the  main  causes  of  pump  trouble*. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  11  which 
gives  full  detail  and  alao  Km*  In- 
teresting Information  on  pump  con- 
struction. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING 
ENGINE  COMPANY 

707-713  N.  MAIN  STREET, 
LOS    ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD  TANKS —  DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  U  would  mean 
that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agent  s  commission  would  be.  My  lumber 
L  brough  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery  Up-to-date  method* 
Redwood  Tanks  Drying  T  ays.  Picking  Boxes.  Peach  Boxes,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5 
f,  damete, 2H  ft  deep.  VM.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft.  deep  ,10  50. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  short  loUea. 
Spraying  tanks.     Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WLLSOX,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


For  catalogues  of 
Well  drilling  machines  with 
OAK  frames  and  STEEL  gears 
Address, 

OSCAR  DUNTON 
348  Brannan  street,  San  Francisco 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 
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Random  Olive  Pointers. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"If  my  olives  set  too  heavy  a  crop, 
I  will  summer-prune  them  to  thin 
them  out,"  said  F.  S.  Briggs  of 
Palermo,  who  has  3  y2  acres  of  Mis- 
sions and  Ascolanos  that  yielded  him 
12  tons  last  years. 

"But  we  usually  wait  till  right 
after  the  crop  is  off  and  then  sim- 
ply balance  the  tree  and  comb  the 
snarls  out  to  open  up  the  inside  and 
distribute  the  new  growth  evenly 
over  the  whole  tree.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  sooner  you  can  do 
the  cutting,  the  more  economical  it 
is,  for  what  is  the  use  of  allowing 
the  tree  to  put  a  lot  of  energy  into 
twig  and  wood  growth  that  you  are 
going  to  cut  out  later  anyhow?" 

His  neighbor,  S.  B.  Onyett,  does 
not  prune  till    February,    so  new 


month  after  that  it  is  irrigated  and 
disked  till  fall  rains  come. 

E.  W.  Fogg,  the  pioneer  olive 
planter  of  Oroville,  believes  that 
water  is  the  prime  essential  in  olive 
growing  and  he  too  does  not  disturb 
the  roots  after  May,  because  such  a 
large  proportion  of  them  on  irri- 
gated land  are  near  the  surface. 
These,  if  cut  with  a  plow,  give  the 
tree  a  serious  setback  in  spring.  He 
has  water  running  in  his  40-acre 
grove  all  the  time  from  a  pipe  sys- 
tem, but  of  course,  there  must  be 
thorough  drainage. 

One  of  the  troubles  there  is 
shriveling  by  the  hot  north  winds, 
and  if  delivered  to  the  packer  in 
that  conditon,  especially  if  there 
has  been  a  cold  spell,  tht  packers  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  contract  price,  think- 


Olive  Orchards  Are  Very  Popular. 


wood  growth  is  encouraged  in  sum- 
mer. He  had  3  feet  of  new  growth 
last  summer  on  his  home  grove  of 
138  trees.  He  bought  these  in  a 
very  yellow-leaved  run-down  condi- 
tion but  brought  them  up  to  a  yield 
of  6i^  tons  last  year  and  a  bigger 
crop  this  year.  Part  of  the  increased 
crop  and  vigor  of  trees  is  due  to 
heavy  fertilization,  not  much  is  due 
to  deep  cultivation,  for  Mr.  Onyett 
believes  he  ought  not  to  disturb  the 
roots  much,  doing  all  cultivation 
with  a  disk.  He  says  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  olive  to  grow  in  rocky  places 
where  it  can't  have  much  cultiva- 
tion. However,  he  plowed  and  cross- 
plowed  it  this  year  for  a  change. 

He  believes  in  low  heading,  6  or  8 
branches  6  inches  from  the  ground, 
using  all  trunk  space  for  production 
of  bearing  wood  and  preventing  the 
sunburn  which  retards  sap  flow  if  it 
does  not  kill  the  bark.  He  thins  out 
the  inside  but  leaves  the  branches 
low  to  the  ground  on  the  outside 
of  the  tree. 

For  fertilizer,  Mr.  Onyett  is  for- 
tunate. His  grove  borders  on  the 
railway  side  tracks  and  he  cleans 
out  the  stock  cars,  getting  1000  to 
2000  pounds  per  car.  Besides  this, 
he  uses  a  heavy  cover  crop  of  bur 
clover  and  plenty  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. 

This  is  applied  before  May  and 
disked  in;  then  water  is  run  through 
furrows  four  feet  from  the  trees  and 
the  ground  well  soaked  to  keep  it 
moist  down  to  the  underground 
•moisture.  So  soon  as  it  is  dry 
•enough,  it  is  disked;  and    once  a 


ing  the  olives  have  been  frosted. 
The  shriveling  due  to  hot  winds 
may  be  remedied  by  proper  applica- 
tion of  water  and  the  60  per  cent, 
reduction  in  price  avoided.  Down 
at  Lindsay  in  Tulare  county  is  a  40- 
acre  orange  grove  surrounded  by 
two  rows  of  six-year  20-foot  man- 
zanillo  olive  trees  on  three  sides  and 
six  rows  on  one  side,  with  two  rows 
across  the  center.  They  are  set  22 
feet  apart,  finely  cultivated,  well 
fertilized  with  stable  manure,  beau- 


tifully shaped,  bearing  a  heavy  crop 
now.  Last  year  from  the  nine  acres 
used  by  these  border  trees,  25  tons 
were  sold  for  $4,000  according  to 
F.  W.  Higley,  who  manages  the  place 
for  Bohland  and  Long. 

Using  olives  for  border  trees 
seems  characteristic  of  this  and 
other  sections  of  the  State,  and  it 
seems  a  good  idea,  for  they  are  a 
good  windbreak,  the  roots  reach 
the  washings  from  the  road,  and 
autoists  do  not  bother  the  fruit. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and  varieties, 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon  receipt  of  15c  in  stamps, 
we  will  mail  you  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Color  plate  alone  is  worth  the  price. 


Moneta, 


THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 


California. 


.     GREEN  SLIME  ON  WATER 
COOLER. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
green  slime  that  collects  on  the  sides 
of  a  water  cooler? — M.,  Fresno. 

(If  you  wash  the  outside  occa- 
sionally with  weak  bluestone  water 
it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
algae  which  cause  the  green  color. 
— Editor.) 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


Jackson  Implements 

The  persistent  calls  on  us  for  agricultural  machines  by  Jack- 
son friends  of  40  years'  standing,  have  forced  us  to  enlarge  our 
factory  and  install  additional  machinery.    Our  line  has  been 
revised  and  improved  and  the 

JACKSON  QUALITY 

is  retained  in  our 

"Jackson  Made" 

BUCK  RAKES 

HAY  STACKERS  and  LOADERS 
HAY  DERRICKS 
LIGHT  WEIGHT  FORKS 

Either  Wood  Frame  or  Steel  Frame 
IRON  PULLEY  BLOCK 

For  Rope  or  Cable 
TWO  and  THREE  DRUM  HOISTS 
For  Rope  or  Cable 

(Friction  -Drum  or  Expansion  Clutch) 
SELF  FEEDERS 

(To  Connect  to  Wood  Frame  or  Steel 
Frame  Threshers) 
ELEVATORS    ELEVATOR  DRAPERS 

SPREADERS 
ROTARY  HARROWS 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works/ Inc. 

WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


E-S--ALMOND  HULUNG-ftH 


YOU  STILL  HAVE  TIME  to  reduce   cost  of  hulling  this  season's  almonds. 

Save 
$20.0  o  to  $27.00 
per  ton 


To  Make 
Bigger 
Profits 
You  Need 
The  Read 
Almond 
Huller 

an(J  Make  money  hulling 

c  almonds  for  others 

Separator  Qn  c0ntract> 

You  must  act  at  once.  Advise  us  in  your  first  letter  how  many  tons  you  will  have.  Definite 
information  as  to  size  necessary  will  be  furnished  immediately. 

Be  Sure  You  See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 

Box  123  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Da™  CaWornia 
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Fumigating  Gray  Citrus  Scale. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Tulare  county  has  gray  citrus 
scale,  a  new  botheration,  but  they 
won't  have  it  long,  if  the  present 
active  measures  are  as  effective  and 
long  continued  as  those  in  charge 
of  the  work  believe.  They  intend 
to  fight  it  till  the  rainy  season 
starts,  and  then  some  more  next  sea- 
son. 

Two  possible  ways  of  control  are 
being  tried  out  thoroughly.  The 
one  most  generally  worked  is  fumi- 
gation, the  other  is  spraying.  Both 
seem  to  be  effective;  neither  is 
known  to  be  entirely  certain  death 
to  the  scale,  though  9  8  per  cent  are 
usually  found  dead  after  fumiga- 
tion. 

The  county  has  undertaken  the 
work,  bringing  R.  P.  Cundiff  from 
Riverside,  where  he  was  horticul- 
tural commissioner  15  years  and 
gained  probably  as  much  experience 
as  anyone,  in  fumigation.  He  over- 
sees the  six  gangs  of  five  men  each, 
three  of  which  are  working  near 
Lindsay,  and  three  near  Porterville. 
Each  gang  uses  32  to  35  octagonal 
tents  with  an  outfit  the  total  cost 
of  which  is  about  $1800. 

Experimental  contract  fumigation, 
started  late  last  year,  failed  to 
worry  the  new  pest.  But  early  in 
June  of  this  year  Mr.  Cundiff  began 
all  kinds  of  fumigation  experiments 
in  the  orchards  around  Porterville 
to  determine  the  most  effective  safe 
dose  which  would  be  cheap  enough 
to  be  practicable.  After  spoiling 
much  fruit  in  its  immature  stages, 
the  safe  dose  in  this  climate  was  de- 
termined and  it  was  found  that  after 
July  15th  of  a  normal  year  such 
fumigation  does  not  hurt  fruit  or 
trees.  The  county  pays  for  supplies, 
tents,  labor  and  supervision,  and 
then  collects  the  actual  cost  from 
the  orchard  owner. 

Modus  Operandi. — A  gang  of  five 
men  goes  to  work  in  the  evening 
when  the  temperature  gets  down  to 
80  degrees.  Gang  No.  3's  opera- 
tions are  described  because  they 
were  most  convenient  for  observa- 
tion. The  work  is  done  at  night  be- 
cause the  combined  heat  of  the  day 
sun  and  the  cyanide  would  injure 
or  kill  the  trees.  The  tents  used  are 
great  sheets  of  medium  weight 
white  canvas.  Gang  3  has  30  of 
these  4  3  feet  square  and  two,  40  feet 
square.  Large  trees  require  bigger 
ones  and  several  will  soon  be  in  use 
55  feet  square,  especially  near  Lind- 
say. About  twelve  feet  apart  and 
near  one  edge  of  the  sheet  are  two 
iron  rings  fastened  to  the  canvas  by 
ropes  sewed  in  a  right-angle  shape, 
the  point  of  the  angle  containing  the 
ring  and  being  near  the  edge. 

In  starting  to  fumigate  an  orchard 
a  "tent"  Is  unrolled  at  each  tree, 
with  the  ring  side  on  top.  W.  E. 
Loving  and  Cliff  Hapgood  of  Gang 
3  use  poles  about  14  feet  long  tipped 
with  a  spike,  which  is  inserted 
through  the  tent  rings.  They  then 
lay  the  poles  flat  on  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  tree  to  be  treated, 
with  the  ends  about  opposite  the 
tree  trunk.  A  rope  longer  than  the 
pole  is  tied  to  the  spike  end  per- 
manently. Each  man  places  a  foot 
on  the  end  of  his  pole,  pulls  on  the 
rope,  which  swings  the  rings  around 
upward  and  the  edge  of  the  canvas 
with  them.     The  man  steps  back- 


ward as  the  canvas  rises  and  pulls 
it  down  on  the  other  side.  A  4  3-foot 
canvas  over  a  tree  12  feet  high 
spreads  out  considerably  over  the 
ground.  All  tents  are  put  up  on  a 
single  row.  When  the  next  row  is 
to  be  covered,  they  are  dragged  over 
the  trees  in  much  the  same  way  but 
with  less  labor  and  no  laying  out 
of  the  tent.  It  just  drags  off  one 
tree  onto  another. 

With  the  tent  placed,  foreman 
Roy  Halbert  measures  it  for  the  dose 
of  cyanide.  A  line  is  painted  in 
black  across  the  center  of  the  sheet 
and  between  the  rings.  It  is  meas- 
ured in  foot-lengths,  which  are  num- 
bered from  center.  Another  such 
line  is  drawn  about  three  feet  from 
it  on  either  side  and  one  such  at 
right  angles  to  these.  In  pulling  the 
tent,  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines 
runs  pretty  closely  over  the  center 
of  the  top.  This  line  is  read  for  the 
number  of  feet  from  the  ground  on 
one  side  over  the  tree  to  the  ground 
on  the  other.  Then  Mr.  Halbert  at- 
taches a  tape  measure  by  a  patent 
clasp  to  a  fold  of  the  tent  about  four 
feet  above  ground  and  carries  it 
around  the  tree,  kicking  the  tent  in 
even  with  the  edge  of  the  tree  as  he 
goes,  walking  on  the  remainder  of 
it  that  lies  on  the  ground. 

Having  measured  the  distance 
around  and  the  distance  over,  he  re- 
fers to  a  chart  and  calls  out  the 
number  set  opposite  those  two  fig- 
ures on  the  two  edges  of  the  chart. 
That  number  indicates  the  dose  that 
tree  is  to  get,  and  has  been  figured 
out  by  Mr.  Cundiff  after  many  ex- 
periments here,  as  the  proper 
amount  to  kill  the  scale  in  50  min- 
utes on  a  tree  under  a  tent  of  that 
cubic  contents  and  made  of  that  ma- 
terial. Experience  and  a  good  mem- 
ory make  the  chart  unnecessary,  but 
still  it  is  carried  by  a  string  hung 
over  the  foreman's  neck.  The  dos- 
age on  the  orchard  observed  varies 
from  4  to  9.  It  is  a  well  kept  or- 
chard, having  been  replanted  as  old 
trees  were  taken  out.  Too  strong  a 
dose  kills  the  tree;  too  little  doesn't 
kill  anything  except  time,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  killing  effect  is 
spent  in  50  minutes. 

Fred  Gilchrist  and  Otto  Harmon 
apply  the  dose  immediately  after  it 
is  called  out  to  them.  They  have 
an  outfit  on  a  four-legged  stand  car- 
ried by  two  handles  on  each  end  of 
which  are  extensions  of  the  frame. 
The  front  man  weighs  out  the 
sodium  cyanide  which  comes  in  little 
molded  oval  white  cakes  about  an 
inch  across.  When  it  gets  onto  the 
hands  of  the  operator  it  makes  them 
feel  sleek.  When  it  gets  into  his 
stomach,  he  might  as  well  be  a  gray 
scale  or  a  chicken  roosting  in  a  fumi- 
gating tree. 

The  weighing  scales,  lantern,  and 
record  blank  which  keeps  the  figures 
of  each  tree's  dosage,  are  on  top  of 
the  open  sided  box  containing  the 
cyanide  tablets.  When  the  dose  has 
been  called,  weighed  out,  and  rec- 
orded, Mr.  Harmon,  the  cyanide 
man,  steps  across  the  intervening 
row  to  the  proper  tent,  rakes  its 
edges  up,  gives  it  a  sidewise  jerk, 
skillfully  throws  his  right  shoulder 
under  it  as  he  stands  close  to  the 
tree,  and  holds  it  up  with  the  out- 
stretched left  arm  so  there  is  an 
open   door   of    ample  dimensions. 


COVER  CROPS 


Fenugreek 
Melilotus 
Burr 
Clover 
Vetches 


produce  humus  and  nitrogren  in  the  soil  —  the 
two  big  essentials  in  groves  and  orchards.  From 
our  studies  of  the  needs  of  the  citrus  belt 
this  year,  we  are  strongly  recommending  the 
following: 

FENUGREEK:  is  a  rank  and  rapid  grower, 
producing  successfully  on  ;oor  soils. 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  and  BURR  CLOVER 

are  also  adapted  to  heavy  and  poor  soils  as  they 
produce  a  deep  and  heavy  root  system  resulting 
in  the  breaking  up  and  in  the  porosity  of  the 
soil. 

VETCHES:  We  are  headquarters  for  imported 
and  Oregon  vetch. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  the  inocula- 
tion of  seed  for  best  results.  Hundreds  of  our 
patrons  testify  that  the  use  of 


FARMOGER 


300% 
Crops 


has  increased  their  crops  from  200  to  300%,  thus 
giving  more  humus  for  the  soil  and  more  nitro- 
gen —  gathered  from  the  air  by  the  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria  and  deposited  in  the  soil 
through  the  nodules  they  form.  The  cost — less 
than  $2.00  per  acre.  For  booklet  on  Farmngerm, 
advice  on  Cover  Crops  and  Prices,  write  to  Dept.  d 

Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


.326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


EXTERMINATES  MORNING  GLORY 

Johnson  Grass, 
Noxious  Weeds  and 
Injurious  Insects 
with  NONPAREIL 

$^rW^-  and  the  presto 

PLOW  TANK 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.    Send  for  Booklet  P,  which  gives  full  particulars  and 

prices.  Very  lotf  rates  in  tank  cars  and  iron  drums.  Presto  Tank  outfit.  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Waste  no  time.    Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  the  crop  you  are  planting. 
The  growing  season  and  not  the  dormant  period  is  the  right  time  to  do  the  work. 

One  large  grower  purchased  during  1913  $2000.00  worth  of  "Nonpareil."    Having  experimented 

for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers.  Ants, 
Root  Aphis,  Etc..  These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies.  Leaves  no  injurious  after-effects  If  In- 
haled while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking-  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MjaiKeteOOO^rnore  perYear 


..  P„  ^.  ILf  _  1,„  D;rf  Unna„  With  a  well  machine  thai  makes  ir 

iu  tan  Make  Dig  Money  weiis(as,anlialaiOWcost.  Demai 

.ch  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  tor  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  liehtning.    If  rock'  i>  struck  it  drills  I 
thru  that.    Forces  casin29  perperfcclly.    One  man  and  one  team  can  tun  It.    lot  | 
make  51  an  hour  for  your  spare  time. 

Write  today  tor  catalog  and  EASY  PAV  AENT  proposition. 

>  LISLE  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  3,  625  Third  st,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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IRRIGATE 

After  Deciduous 
Fruit  is 
t-J  Picked 


Irrigation  is 
ust   as  essen- 
tial after  decid- 
uous   fruit  is 
picked  as  while 
it    is  forming, 
because   it  in- 
sures rapid  re- 
c  u  p  e  r  a  tion, 
which  means 
stronger  trees 
and  finer  fruit 
the  following 
year. 
¥■      Be  prepared 
c  for  Fall  irriga- 
te tion  by  install- 
t.  ing  the 

|  Layne  & 
p  Bowler 
j  Pump 

It  will  sur- 
prise you  how 
quickly  a 
Layne  &  Bow- 
ler Pump  can 
be  installed.  Its 
simplicity,  com- 
?  pactness,  and 
^  prac  ticability 
^  make  this  pos- 
sible.  The  in- 
creased  profits 
derived  from 
your  land  will 
quickly  repay 
what  you  in- 
vest. 

^     Water  is  pro- 
Si'  duced    at  the 
«  very  lowest 
cost  with  this 
pump. 

Estimates 
gladly  given. 
Let  the  World's 
largest  water 
d  e  v  e  1  o  pers 
solve  your 
pumping  prob- 
lems. 

'Our  illustrated  Catalog  No.  25  tells  all  about  this  pump 
It  also  gives  valuable  irrigating  informa- 


So 


and  screen. 


tion.    Write  today  for  it. 


Layne  &  Bowler 
Corporation 


900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


While  he  is  doing  all  this,  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, acid  man,  wearing  long- 
sleeved  rubber  gloves,  has  repeated 
in  a  loud  voice  the  number  of  the 
dosage  ordered,  has  measured  out 
that  number  of  ounces  of  water  in  a 
graduated  glass  pitcher,  and  poured 
it  into  a  jug-handled  earthenware 
vessel  14  inches  tall.  He  has  then 
measured  an  equal  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  emptied  it  into  the 
water,  grabbed  the  weighing-panful 
of  cyanide  in  his  left  hand,  and 
rushed  with  his  fuming  vessel  to  the 
opening  of  the  tent  made  by  his 
partner.  The  vessel  is  set  under  the 
branches  so  it  cannot  touch  the  tent 
or  the  leaves,  and  the  cyanide 
dumped  in.  A  speedy  withdrawal 
and  immediate  dropping  of  the  tent 
outward  as  far  as  convenient  is  then 
advisable,  for  there  is  set  up  one 
awful  tempest  in  that  teapot.  Un- 
suspecting fowls  in  the  trees  give 
one  squawk  and  die  happy.  One  of 
the  boys  on  a  Lindsay  gang  started 
to  open  the  wrong  tent  a  few  nights 
ago,  got  a  whiff  of  the  wrong  at- 
mosphere, and  was  unconscious  for 
two  hours.  The  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  thus  generated  is  very  heavy  and 
rests  on  the  ground,  displacing  air, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  An  emer- 
gency outfit  is  carried  with  each 
gang  to  resuscitate  any  who  may  be 
overcome.  And  wherever  that  siz- 
zling mess  spatters,  there  isn't  much 
cloth  left.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
trousers  of  the  acid  men  remind  one 
of  a  watermelon-patch  shotgun  not 
evaded.  And  wherever  it  spatters  on 
the  tent,  a  patch  must  be  put.  The 
residue  is  of  simlar  nature,  so  that 
in  emptying  the  vessels  before  re- 
filling each  time,  the  thickish  brown 
liquid  is  poured  at  center  of  the 
space  between  trees.  What  will  eat 
cloth  and  human  flesh  will  eat  tree 
roots  too. 

The  violent  sizzling  lasts  not  more 
than  ten  minutes.  Not  all  the  scales 
are  safely  dead  for  fifty  minutes. 
But  he  courts  eternity  who  walks 
back  close  to  those  tents  in  the  dark 
until  half  an  hour  is  past.  For  the 
canvas  material  leaks  prodigiously. 
Gas-tight  tents  could  be  made  by 
painting  them  inside  and  out  with 
linseed  oil,  but  they  would  be  too 
stiff  and  heavy  to  handle  profitably. 

Two  and  a  half  acres  is  a  good 
night's  work  for  a  gang.  The  escap- 
ing gas  gets  into  their  lungs,  neces- 
sitating fresh  air  after  every  change 
of  tents,  so  only  enough  tents  are 
used  to  require  about  32  minutes  in 
the  changing.  That  number  usually 
covers  a  row  of  trees  across  a  square 
ten  acres. 

H.  W.  Manter,  who  patches  tents 
for  another  gang,  takes  his  outfit  on 
a  one-horse  sled.  Easel-shaped 
frames  are  used  to  hang  the  tent 
over,  and  Mr.  Manter  gets  inside  to 
look  out  through  all  the  holes. 
Whether  minute  or  not,  he  sticks  a 
chicken  feather  through  each  and  on 
coming  out  makes  blue  chalk  rings 
around  them,  pulls  out  the  feathers, 
and  sews  a  patch  on  the  outside  with 
a  big  sewing  machine,  the  propelling 
foot  at  the  needle  being  turnable  at 
any  degree  so  the  tent  cloth  need  not 
be  moved  around.  He  is  trying 
mending  tissue  on  smaller  holes,  but 
fears  that  the  hot  climate  will  melt 
it.  The  holes  are  mostly  caused  by 
spattering  of  the  acid  mixture  or  by 
laying  the  tent  where  some  of  the 
residue  has  been  emptied. 

Mr.  Cundiff  calls  attention  to  the 


fact  that  both  the  humidity  of  the 
air  and  its  temperature  are  deter- 
mining factors  as  to  the  quantity  to 
be  used  per  cubic  foot  of  tent  space 
safely;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  chemically  pure  sodium  cyanide 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  66  degrees 
Baume  and  water  makes  the  most  ef- 
fective scale  killer  known  and  is 
safe  when  applied  in  correct  quanti- 
ties in  consideration  of  atmospheric 
humidity  and  temperature.  Impure 
sodium  cyanide  burns  the  trees.  Ex- 
periments such  as  he  made  for  six 
weeks  before  starting  commercial 
fumigation,  are  necessary  in  any  lo- 
cality, and  then  careful  watch  is 
necessary  to  vary  according  to 
changing  conditions. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of   Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 
Also    Real    Estate    in  small 
tracts,  planted  and  cared  for 
on  very  easy  terms. 
Plenty  of  water. 

RIPON  NURSERY  and 

IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


NOAV  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
PANSY  AND  STOCK  SEED. 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy.     The  best  strain 

ever  offered.     Packet,  25c 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.     Separate  colors. 
Per  packet,  15c. 

Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


farm  for  money 

Hogs  can  be  produced  at  Fair- 
mead  for  4c  per  pound.  Pres- 
ent prices  8c  to  ioc  cash. 
That's  farming  for  real  money. 
Good  Cows  at  Fairmead  are 
bringing  in  $8.00  to  $10.00  each 
cash  per  month.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  at  Fairmead  will  support 
a  cow  or  12  to  20  hogs  the  year 
round.   Why  not  farm  for  mon- 

FAIRMEAD 

the  can't  be  beat  fruit  and  alfal- 
fa section  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  wbere  land  prices  are 
still  low.  Fill  out  and  send  to- 
day the  following  coupon : 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co., 

Owners, 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book- 
Let  "How  to  obtain  a  farm  at 
Fairmead  on  easy  terms." 

Name   

Address   


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Price  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


THE    McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  the 
imb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
MADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.  Will 
not  CHAFE  THE  TREE  like  the  wire 

brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

Manufactured  by  the 
PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Riverside,  California. 


Tfio  FmsncmumeryCo.  Inc. 

This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  Planting. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Info  nation,  mailed  upon 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


ARE  YOU  SHORT  OF  WATER? 

CONSULT  ME! 

I  will  convince  you  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  you  water.  Let  me 
bore  a  well  on  your  property  at  my  own  expense  at  my  risk.  If  the 
well  I  bore  has  not  the  capacity  agreed  upon,  you  pay  nothing  for  it. 
I  give  bonds  or  deposit  money  in  the  bank  for  my  responsibility. 

J.  VON  GAL  S.,  P.  O.  Box  489,  Lindsay,  Cal- 
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Agricultural  Review. 


Wheat  and  Politics. 

The  American  wheat  crop  of  950,- 
000,000  bushels,  200  millions  above 
normal,  bids  fair  to  be  a  world  fac- 
tor in  politics  or  to  make  American 
wheat  farmers  comfortable  for  years 
to  come. 

Investigations  into  the  increased 
cost  of  living  have  brought  out  the 
statements  from  those  who  ought  to 
know,  that  if  the  United  States 
should  embargo  wheat  and  its  pro- 
ducts, the  warriors  of  all  Europe 
would  be  starved  into  peaceful 
frames  of  mind.  Of  course,  such  a 
restriction  would  make  wheat  good 
hog  feed  in  the  United  States,  for  we 
humans  can't  eat  it  all. 

That  Europeans  realized  their 
need  of  our  wheat  while  preparing 
for  war,  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased exports  in  July.  It  was  9,- 
397,745  bushels  during  July,  1913, 
and  26,158,222  bushels  in  July, 
1914.  But  it  is  reported  that  the 
Kansas  farmers  are  still  foxy  enough 
to  hold  their  wheat  for  further  im- 
provement in  prices,  which  will'  fol- 
low the  Europeans'  occupation  of 
eating  or  tramping  down  their  wheat 
fields  and  not  leaving  enough  men 
at  home  to  replenish  the  supply. 
Their  heavy-hearted  women  will 
plant  and  gather  as  much  as  they 
can,  but  that  will  scarcely  affect  the 
demand  for  soldier  food. 

More  than  a  million  bushels  were 
recently  shipped  to  Switzerland,  the 
proposed  hospital  country  of  Europe, 
being  granted  safe  passage  through 
France  and  Italy. 

The  war  effect  on  wheat  prices  was 
strikingly  shown  last  week  when  a 
rumor  that  the  allies  were  preparing 
for  a  three-years  war,  sent  prices 
skyward,  May  deliveries  being  sold 
at  $1.25  per  bushel  in  Chicago.  This 
is  a  surprise  to  those  Porterville  far- 
mers who  sold  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  crop  from  their  section  at 
$27.50  per  ton  or  82%  cents  per 
bushel. 


But  the  barley  growers  there  have 
taken  notice  and  would  not  sell  at 
the  $15.50  per  ton  offered,  and  al- 
ready that  grain  has  jumped  to  $25 
for  December  delivery. 

How  Wo  Need  Germany. 

It  develops,  however,  that  we  are 
sorely  dependent  on  war-invested 
Germany  for  much  that  is  agricultur- 
ally necessary  in  our  State. 

Not  only  do  we  need  German  cya- 
nide to  save  ourselves  from  the  gray 
citrus  scale,  sugar-beet  seed  to  save 
us  from  the  importers  of  sugar,  and 
potash  to  make  our  crops  grow,  but 
it  is  said  that  there  is  an  insurrec- 
tion brewing  among  musicians  in 
America  against  the  European  war 
because  it  is  shutting  off  their  supply 
of  orchestral  sheet  music,  most  of 
which  comes  from  Germany. 

The  recent  sudden  rise  in  cost  of 
sugar  is  also  laid  indirectly  at  Ger- 
many's door,  for  she  and  Austria 
usually  supply  England  with  1,500,- 
000  tons.  The  refiners  claim  that 
there  was  only  enough  sugar  in 
America  to  last  till  the  new  crop 
comes  in  October;  and  that  the  un- 
expected English  demand  withdrew 
100,000  tons  in  a  week,  causing 
American  jobbers  to  bid  up  prices  to 
lay  in  stocks,  and  also  causing  an  un- 
usual stocking  up  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers. With  the  producers  of  45 
per  cent  of  the  world's  sugar  crop 
doing  something  else,  the  future  de- 
mand promises  to  become  still  more 
acute.  This  may  be  supplied  by  in- 
creased sugar  beet  acreage,  the  larg- 
est part  of  which  is  west  of  the 
Rockies.  An  additonal  encourage- 
ment to  California  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction is  in  the  recent  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reducing  sugar  rates  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Chicago  nearer  to  the 
New  Orleans  rate  to  the  same  points. 
Public  Utilities. 

Despite  early  and  continued  ef- 
forts of  the  California  Railroad  Com- 
mission and  the  California  railroads 


to-  prevent  a  car  shortage  during 
crop  movement,  there  is  prospect 
that  fall  shipments  will  be  delayed 
unless  more  radical  measures  are 
adopted.  Three  S.  P.  superintend- 
ents recently  met  in  Fresno  and  de- 
cided to  recommend  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  fruit 
shipped  per  car.  The  minimum  car- 
load now  is  26,000  pounds,  a  figure 
which  fruit  shippers  are  trying  to 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bates  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anytolng  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA.   AUSTRALIA,   WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  Inducement;  government  land,  railways:  free 
schools ;  cheap  Irrigation ;  3 1  yea  s  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc. ;  climate 
lily?  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  next  November.  Free  particulars  f  om 
F.  T.  A.  FH10KK.  (iovernmcnl  Representative  from  Vir- 
torla.  687  Market  St,  8m  F  tnclsco.  Cat;  Boi  W. 

320-ACRE  WELL-IMPROVED  FARM  « ill  he  sold 
cheap  If  sold  at  once.  6<o-acre  stock  and  dairy  ranch, 
well  Improved  and  well  watered.  Will  sell  50  head 
of  cows  and  young  stock  with  or  without  the  ranch. 
For  pa  tlcnlars  write  C.  P.  Gould,  Box  27,  Parkfield, 
Monterey  county,  Cal. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO..  25-year  experts  in  land  and 

mortgages:  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  e  rors 

by  consulting  them:  land  in  all  counties.  303  Pbelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — 1018  acres  of  grain  and  al- 
falfa laud  near  Williams.     H.   V.   Traynham.  College 

City.  Cal.  

READ  my  advertisement  on  another  page.  I  have 
just  what  you  are  looking  for  In  lands.    G.  M.  Rea. 

FOR  RENT— DAIRY  RANCH  OF  170  ACRES — Terms 

Cash  earh  month.  All  renced  with  steel  posts  and  57 
Inch  woven  wire,  bog  Ught.  Electric  pumping  plant. 
1200  gallons  pe-  minute.  24  to  26  foot  lift.  About 
80  acres  in  alfalfa  and  25  acres  more  ready  to  plant. 
16  acres  set  to  two-year-old  peach  tiees  (good  standi. 
About  30  acres  now  In  co  n  for  silo.  Balance,  grain, 
corn  or  alfalfa  land.  Good  modem  ranch  bouse  and  a 
helpers'  bouse,  bath  and  electric  lights  in  each  house. 
Fine  grove  of  trees,  and  family  o  chard  around  the 
buildings.  Large  new  horse  and  hay  barn,  machinery 
building  and  blacksmith  shop.  Dairy  bam  and  milk 
house  the  most  mode  n  in  the  State.  Silo  is  of  con- 
crete and  steel  (with  water  tank  in  top,  of  same  ma- 
terial) holuing  about  12.000  gallons.  Water  piped 
to  all  buildings.  Power  and  electric  lights  where 
needed.  Private  telephone  from  town  to  the  house, 
Connecting  with  local  and  long  distance  wi  es.  The 
ranch  fronts  the  State  hignway  and  is  three  miles 
from  the  County  seat  of  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  ranch  should  support  from 
100  to  150  cows  and  many  hogs  in  ensilage  and 
roughage.  The  equipment  is  up-to-date  in  every  way. 
Address.  Owner,  909  Cowper  Street.  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prope-ty  Free. 
American  Investment  Association.  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  of  bearing  almonds,  one  mile 
west  of  Oakley.  Also  family  orchard,  good  house,  bam. 
windmill  and  tank.  Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Write 
Mrs.  G.   A.  Mayes,  Oakley,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NTTRSERY  STOCK. 


OREGON  GROWN  WALNUT  TREES — GRAFTED  FRAN- 
BUETTES — (V  ooman  strain  I.  Non-irrigated  Grafted 
on  3-yea  -old  California  Black  Walnut,  extra  large 
lateral  rooting.  Scions  from  my  35-acre  bearing  or- 
chard at  Canhy.  Oregon.  Trees  from  5  to  9  feet  high. 
Please  state  when  writing  numhe  of  trees  wanted. 
Prices  according  to  numhe  and  size  of  trees.  Address 
Dr.  F.  H.  Walgamot.  602  Medical  building.  Portland, 
Oregon. 


TH0RNLESS  CACTUS  SLABS  for  sale  at  5c  to  15c 
each.    Few  Santa  Rosas  at  25c.    C.  R.  Manna.  Route 
Riv.  C*l 

WALNUTS-^u|.ply  r.l  Chase  trc-i's  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.     Magnolia  Nu  sery,  Whittler. 


DOGS. 


AIRDALE  TERRIER  PUPPIES-  All  eligible  to  regis- 
t  y.  Best  breeding  In  the  land  Fifteen  dollars  each. 
I.,  n,  Marshall,  R.  3,  Fresno.  Cal. 


BEES. 


IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP  BEES  on  the  farm;  raise  your  own 
honey,  make  considerable  praSt  besides.  We  can  sup- 
ply gentle  Italian  bees  at  $3,50  for  five-frame  colony. 
$5  for  ten  frames,  and  ship  anywhere  by  exp-ess. 
Write  for  our  free  price  list  of  bees.  Inst  uctlon  books, 
etc.    SPENCKR  APIARIES  CO..  Box  12.  Nordhoff.  CaL 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Responsible  party  to  take  charge  or  busi- 
ness In  each  county.  New  Automatic  Combination  Tool, 
combined  wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting  jack, 
etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs  24  pounds.  Sell  to 
farmers,  shops,  teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  catalogue  and 
terms  upon  request.  Ilairah  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  M. 
Bloomfleld,  Ind. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  1000  acre  citrus  and  decidu- 
ous orrhard.  grain,  alfalfa,  hogs  and  dairy  property. 
Tho  ough  California  experience  absolutely  essential. 
Very  libe  al  compensation  to  competent  man.  Box  226, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  car  of  wheat,  also  one  of  Milo 
maize  or  Egyptian  ran.  Mall  samples  and  state  price. 
E.  A.  Walker,  605  South  Bristol  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  hay  and  stock  ranch: 

must  understand  general  farming.  Experienced  up-to- 
date  man  needed.  References  required.  Address  Box 
297.  Treka,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans, 
etc.    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  San  F  anclsco. 


WANTED — Dairyman  to  run  large  dairy  on  shares 

Box  124.  Pacific  Ru  al  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent,  of 

their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you 
All  sixes  and  makes  of  engines,  MECHANICAL  IN- 
8TALLATI0N  CO..  181-189  Second  SL.  San  Franclsce 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  rasing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltutn. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER  PIPE 
WORKS,   306-1  Howard  St..  8an  Franrisco. 


"SMITH'S   PAY   THE    FREIGHT."     To  reduce  the 

high  cost  of  livog.  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.     SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,    106  Clay 

St..  San  Francisco. 


OHIO  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


The  Direct  Drive 

Does  away  with  all  Double  Hitch 
Belts,  Oear  Drives,  Chain  Drives,  etc. 

The  "OHIO"  has  its  drive  pulley, 
cutting  cylinder,  all  on  the  main 
shall.  Our  compact  set  of  gears 
does  the  work.  Avoids  trouble  and 
repair  hills. 

The  "OHIO"  .tits  EVERYTHING 

— Alfalfa,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans, 
Sorghum.  Kaffir  <'<>rii,  Milo  Maize, 
Corn — It's  all  the  same. 


Salem,  Ohio,  Ot.  23,  1912. 
The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

Dear  Sirs:  Our  14x32  ft.  silo  was 
filled  with  the  "Ohio"  No.  17  and 
will  say  that  in  the  six  years  we  have 
filled  silo  we  have  never  had  the 
same  amount  of  ensilage  cut  in  the 
same  space  of  time  and  as  satisfac- 
torily done.  The  110  tons  was  cut 
and  elevated  in  5  hours.  We  had 
five  teams  hauling  from  nearby  field 
and  could  not  supply  its  capacity. 
It's  a  dandy.  C.  D.  CARR. 


Reverse  by  Friction 

Instantly  reversed  tin-  machine  even 
under  the  heaviest  feeding  without 
the  slightest  strain,  not  even  »  gear 
tooth  changing  mesh. 

ONE  LEVER  CONTROLS  ALIi. 

A  single  lever,  almost  human,  giving 
operator  absolute  control  of  "OHIO" 
feeding  mechanism  at  all  times, 
stopping,  starting,  or  reversing  at  a 
touch. 


Xo.    t4    at    State    Orphan  Home, 

Corsicana,  State  of  Texas. 
The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  me  pleas- 
ure to  say  that  after  three  years' 
trial,  your  No.  14  "Ohio"  Ensilage 
machine  is  still  doing  fine  work.  We 
have  just  finished  filling  a  100-ton 
silo  with  sorghum  and  found  no 
trouble  whatever.  We  are  now  oper- 
ating the  machine  with  a  10  H.  P. 
motor  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. It  certainly  does  the  work. 
Yours  truly, 

JINK  EVANS,  Ind.  Mgr. 


ASK  YOUR  JOHN  DEERE  DEALER  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION,  OR  WRITE  US 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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reduce  to  24,000  because  tbe  bigger 
load  causes  the  top  tiers  of  fruit  to 
decay  too  soon. 

Certain  grain  warehousemen  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  have  started 
concertedly  to  raise  their  storage 
rates,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  law- 
yer who  told  them  they  could  do 
this  when  they  pleased  and  fight  out 
the  controversy  before  the  Railroad 
Commission  later.  The  Railroad 
Commission,  not  asleep,  learned  of 
this  in  time  to  save  the  warehouse- 
men trouble,  and  sent  them  a  letter 
saying:  "It  is  unlawful  for  ware- 
housemen to  collect  any  higher  rates 
for  the  storage  of  grain  or  other 
commodities  than  are  on  file  with 
this  commission."  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  warehousemen  apply 
for  permission  to  increase  rates, 
when  a  hearing  of  all  interested 
would  be  held  and  a  reasonable  rate 
fixed. 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

Fresh  fruit  shipments  have  been 
universally  heavier  in  California 
this  year  —  Vacaville  beat  her  last 
year's  mark  on  Aug.  26  by  about  20 
cars;  the  total  for  the  State  is  found 
on  our  market  pages.  Eighteen 
cars  of  pears  were  shipped  east  from 
■  Anderson,  Shasta  county,  32  having 
been  sent  to  canneries.  Paso  Robles 
sent  a  carload  of  Bartletts  and  Bell- 
flowers  south;  Tulare  county  pears 
have  produced  heavier  this  year 
than  usual,  and  practically  all  pears 
are  off  hands.  Of  the  few  sections 
where  peaches  promised  poorly, 
Selma  finds  it  up  to  normal.  Mo- 
desto is  shipping  peaches  with 
grapes.  Hanford's  Phillips  are  ex- 
tra good  and  plentiful.  Anderson 
has  300  tons  dried. 

The  cannery  outlet  for  overpro- 
duction looks  so  good  to  suffering 
Chico  farmers  that  a  cannery  is  to 
be  erected  covering  100x200  feet,  be- 
sides three  smaller  buildings.  Fresh 
fruit  shipments  are  about  over,  the 
canning  season  for  fruit  is  nearly 
complete,  dried  fruit  is  waiting  for 
a  chance  at  oversea  markets,  but 
some  discouragement  is  felt  about 
dried  peach  prices. 

Grape  shipments  recently  began 
at  Modesto  with  Thompsons  and 
Malagas.  In  the  Fresno  country 
Malaga  shipments  overloaded  the 
markets  so  that  vineyardists  turned 
their  attention  to  Thompsons  until 
the  strain  was  relieved  and  the  price 
of  Malagas  up.  The  San  Joaquin 
valley  crop  is  fine,  but  Napa  county 
lost  much  of  her  crop  by  late  frosts. 
Raisin  picking  is  on  in  earnest  and 
the  demand  for  the  new  crop  is 
strong. 

Citrus,  Nuts,  Etc. 

Florida  and  Southern  California 
are  vieing  with  each  other  in  citrus 
crop  predictions  for  next  year.  Both 
have  been  recovering  from  severe 
frosts,  the  next  Florida  crop  being 
estimated  by  the  manager  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  at  9,000,- 
000  boxes,  iy2  million  more  than 
last  year.  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber  of  the 
Southern  California  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  believes  the  next  crop 
in  Southern  California  will  exceed 
all  records.  R.  P.  Cundiff,  in 
charge  of  Tulare  county  citrus  fumi- 
gation, thinks  the  crop  there  will  be 
nearly  normal,  though  reported  as 
less  than  %  ;  and  the  uniform  size 
and  extra  quality  will  help  some,  too. 
Butte  county  reports  a  pretty  good 
crop  of  oranges  and  a  bumper  crop 
of  olives. 

The  efforts  of  the  California  Fruit  ; 


Growers'  Exchange  to  provide  mar- 
kets for  such  a  crop  are  supple- 
mented by  the  proposal  to  can  those 
too  ripe  to  ship.  This  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  marmalade,  etc.,  that 
is  now  taking  much  of  this  fruit. 

Co-operative  olive  growers'  asso- 
ciations report  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  crops,  due  to  supposed 
concerted  action  of  the  regular  olive 
traders.  They  are  far  from  hopeless, 
however.  Other  growers'  organiza- 
tions have  had  the  same  fight,  and 
there  are  plans  which  now  seem  like- 
ly to  solve  the  present  difficulties. 
Meanwhile,  oil  olives  are  being  ad- 
vanced in  price  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  on  account  of  the  war. 

An  embarrassingly  large  fig  crop 
at  Fresno,  with  a  good  market  for 
all  of  it,  is  beginning  to  be  packed 
by  the  few  laborers  who  can  be  ob- 
tained at  prices  which  allow  girls  to 
make  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Orange  county  walnuts,  now  drop- 
ping under  favorable  conditions,  are 
not  yielding  so  heavily  as  in  some 
other  sections.  Practically  all  of  the 
crop  has  been  sold  at  prices  to  be 
made  late  in  September.  The  wal- 
nut trees  in  Nevada  county  are  be- 
coming the  hosts  of  masses  of  fent 
caterpillars. 

A  carload  of  Chico  almonds  is  on 
its  way  through  the  Panama  canal. 
Organized  Farm  Labor. 

Organization  of  farm  labor  has 
for  several  months  been  agitated 
and  threatened  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  now  has 
influential  reinforcement  in  the 
statement  of  President  W.  M.  Giffen 
of  the  Cal.  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
that  collective  bargaining  for  Ori- 
ental labor  in  the  Fresno  vineyards 
has  proved  successful  in  obtaining 
improved  wages  and  conditions  for 
the  workers,  as  well  as  far  greater 
convenience  and  stability  for  the 
employers.  Whether  the  same  sys- 
tem would  work  with  Americans  as 
Mr.  Giffen  believes,  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  also  whether  it  world 
work  in  sections  where  a  greater 
variety  of  work  is  to  be  done. 

Reports  from  Livermore  are  to  the 
effect  that  a  large  sheep  grower  of 
that  section  has  sufferd  a  havy  loss 
to  his  flocks  in  the  island  sections 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  through  an  out- 
break of  anthrax. 

It  is  estimated  that  $66,000  a 
year  is  paid  out  by  Stockton  cream- 
eries for  butter  fat  received  from 
dairymen.  As  there  is  still  much 
room  for  expansion  along  dairy  lines 
in  that  locality  this  figure  should  be 
materially  increased  in  the  future. 


IMPORT  A'N  T 

In  buying  country  lands,  why  not  take  advantage  of 
our  extensive  co-operative  system? 

We  can  get  you  what  you  want  in  any  locality  you 
denire. 

Frue  &  Robbins 

Specialists  Callfornra  Country  Lands 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


7  Short  Horn  Bulls 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Hopland,  California. 


We  Invite  You  to  Inspect 

"The  De  Laval  Line" 


De  Laval  Separator. 


At  the  State 
Fair 

Visit  our  large  work- 
ing exhibit  'just  to  the 
right"  of  the  carriage 
entrance  near  the  dairy 
building. 

Be  sure  to  see  the 
full  line  of  James  Barn 
Equipment  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  model 
dairy  barn  on  the 
grounds. 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS,  ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES,  IDEAL 
GREEN  FEED  SILOS,  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Were  winners  of  the  highest  awards  at  the  1913  State  Fair. 

We  will  have  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  erected  complete  with  roof 
in  connection  with  our  exhibit,  together  with  a  filling  outfit  includ- 
ing an  Alpha  Gasoline  Engine  and  a  Cutter  Blower  in  actual  op- 
eration. 

We  build  and  equip  cow  stables,  dairy  houses,  certified  milk 
plants,  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  ice  cream  plants. 

Inspect  our  goods  —  Ask  for  our  prices. 

DAIRYMEN: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  our  exhibit  your  headquarters 
while  attending  the  Fair. 


James  Steel  Stall. 


Alpha  Gasoline  Engine. 


De  Laval  Dairy 
Supply  Company 


"Everything  for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery" 


101  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco 


1016  Western  Ave. 
Seattle 


The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

is  offering  choice. 

HolstBin  Friesian  Bulls  and  Heifers 

Sons  and  daughters  of 

KING   OF   THE   PONTIACS  14th 

(85  A.  R.  O.  Sisters,  14  of  which 
hold  world  records) 
and 

DUTCHLAND    COLANTHA    SIR  ORMSBY 

(80  A.  R.  O.  Sisters,  three  of  which 
hold  world  champion  yearly  records.) 

A  representative  herd  of  45  head  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  September  12th  to  19th,  1914. 

See  Our  Exhibit. 
Address  the  Stanford  Vina  Ranch  at  Vina,  Cal.  for  prices  and 

descriptions. 


Lime   Your  Land 

HYDRATED  OR  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 
Set  U.  C.  Circular  No.  Ill  One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Carbonate. 

Send  for  Free  BooKlet  and  Prices 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NADN0CK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Goose  of  the  Golden  Eggs. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

In  that  classic  collection  of  fanci- 
ful tales  known  as  Aesop's  Fables 
there  occurs  this  story: 

"A  certain  Man  had  a  Goose  that 
laid  him  a  golden  egg  every  day.  Be- 
ing of  a  covetous  turn,  he  thought  if 
he  killed  his  Goose  he  should  come 
at  once  at  the  source  of  his  treasure. 
So  he  killed  her,  and  cut  her  open, 
when  great  was  his  dismay  to  find 
that  her  inside  was  in  no  way  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  any  other  Goose." 

The  moral  which  is  placed  after 
this  narrative  runs: 

"Greediness  overreaches  itself." 

No  fable  in  Aesop  nor  parable  in 
Scripture  more  aptly  describes  the 
operation  to  which  the  California 
farmer  would  be  subjected,  figura- 
tively, by  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed eight-hour  law. 

Under  an  amendment  to  our  State 
Constitution  adopted  some  years  ago, 
and  commonly  known  as  "the  ini- 
tiative," direct  legislation  may  be 
enacted  by  the  voters  without  re- 
course to  the  Legislature;  and  un- 
der this  provision  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  place  upon  the  statute 
books  of  California  a  law  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Any  employer  who  shall  require 
or  permit,  or  who  shall  suffer  or  per- 
mit any  overseer,  superintendent  or 
foreman  or  any  other  agent  of  such 
employer,  to  require  or  permit  any 
person  in  his  employ  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  one  day  or  more 
than  48  hours  in  one  week  except 
in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency 
caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life 
or  property,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  90  days  or  both  so 
fined  and  imprisoned." 

The  alchemists  of  old  sought  in 
vain  for  a  method  by  which  they 
might  transmute  the  baser  metals 
into  gold;  Aesop,  with  one  stroke  of 
his  pen,  outdoes  the  alchemists.  But 
it  is  more  than  fancy  and  more  than 
a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the 
farmer,  forgetful  of  time  and  the 
hour,  has  in  all  ages  and  lands  more 
nearly  approached  the  solution  of 
the  problem  than  has  anyone  with 
chemist's  formula  or  wizard's  wand; 
for  he  has  wrought  with  the  soil  and 
has  brought  forth  those  things  which 
are  more  essential  to  life  than  is 
the  yellow  metal.  The  farmer,  if 
you  please,  is  the  Goose  of  the  Gold- 
en Eggs;  for  day  by  day,  and  from 
sun  to  sun,  he  is  patiently  and  hon- 
estly accomplishing  the  great  trans- 
mutation. 

And  now,  in  the  so-called  Golden 
State,  they  are  seeking  to  bring 
about  his  undoing.  He  has  not  been 
to  the  ant  to  learn  industry,  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  own  calling  have 
borne  it  in  upon  him.  When 
drought  or  flood  or  frost  has  wrought 
havoc  with  his  crops  he  has  recked 
not  of  his  loss  but  has  patiently 
planted  again.  His  constant  con- 
tact with  Nature,  in  her  countless 
visible  moods,  has  made  him  a 
philosopher  of  the  optimistic  school. 
What  matters  it  to  him  that  the 
clock  has  struck  five  if  there  yet  re- 
mains in  the  field  something  that 
should  be  in  the  granary;  for  his- 
family  must  be  fed — and  in  feeding 
it  he  is  inevitably  feeding  the  na- 
tion.    Eight  hours  a    day    for  a 


farmer?  Why,  the  farmer  is  not 
even  asking  for  a  ten-hour  day  for 
himself.  Nay,  rather,  could  he  have 
the  assurance  of  good  crops  and 
fair  prices  he  would  gladly  cast  his 
clock  into  the  bramble-bush  and 
forget  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I  am 
a  farmer  myself.  I  know  that,  in 
the  insistent  demand  that  Congress 
exempt  labor  unions  and  farmers' 
organizations  from  prosecution  un- 
der the  anti-trust  laws,  the  farmers 
have  no  part  and  are  simply  being 
used  as  a  blind.  The  farmer  is  not 
spending  his  time  in  seeking  ways 
to  dodge  his  duties  to  mankind,  but 
rather  in  finding  means  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  none 
grew  before.  Eight  hours  a  day  for 
a  farmer!  Why,  if  these  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil  insisted  on  rest- 
ing and  eating  sixteen  hours  a  day 
the  cost-of-living  cry  would  swell  to 
a  pandemonium. 

I  can  understand  how,  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  shop,  the  mine  or 
the  factory,  the  demand  for  shorter 
hours  of  labor  is  made  to  appear 
logical;  but  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  very  people  who  are  crying  out 
against  the  price  of  bread  and  meat 
can  at  the  same  time  demand  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  produc- 
ing these  commodities  should  shorten 
I  heir  hours  of  labor— and  thereby 
inevitably  shorten  their  production- 
for  surely  no  law  would  be  fair 
which  forbade  the  farmer's  hired 
man  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  and  did  not  assure  the  farmer 
himself  the  same  easy  task.  Yea. 
also,  the  farmer's  wife. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this 
proposed  law  will  be  upon  the  ballot 
at  the  November  election,  for  the 
Petition  asking  for  its  submission  to 
the  voters  has  received  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  already  ordered  the  prep- 
aration of  the  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments which  must  accompany  it  on 
the  ballot. 

From  of  old  it  has  been  said. 
"Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  mad."  More  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  I  assert  that  the  labor 
unions  of  America  are  mad;  for  in 
this  land  of  broad  fields  and  great 
natural  resources  there  exists  a 
conditon  of  unrest  for  which  there 
la  no  justification.  From  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  task  of  the  toiler 
has  been  steadily  lightened  and  his 
opportunites  steadily  made  greater. 
Yet  despite  this  his  discontent  has 
grown  apace.  The  virgin  fields  we 
took  from  the  red  man  have  given 
him  cheap  and  abundant  meat  and 
the  marvelous  development  of  ma- 
chinery has  given  him  for  necessities 
what  royalty  of  a  century  ago  would 
have  counted  as  luxuries.  The  pinch 
of  poverty  due  to  overcrowding  is 
as  yet  unknown  in  our  land.  Why, 
then,  this  cry  of  oppression  of  labor? 

Here,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are 
facing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
menace  of  Asiatic  invasion.  And 
why,  I  may  ask,  do  the  Asiatics  wish 
to  come  here?  The  answer  may  be 
found  in  the  remark  of  a  Japanese 
statesman  who  recently  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  Before  leaving 
for  Japan  he  made  this  significant 
statement:  "My  people  could  live  on 
what  your  people  waste." 


pumps 

/or 

Deep 

Well 

Pumping 


Pomona  TOamifacturin^Eo. 
pcmona.Cfthforma 


IF  INTERESTED  in  deep  well  pump- 
ing, you  can  have  a  copy  of  this  book 
by  writing  for  it.  It  contains  infor- 
mation about  the  POMOXA  DEEP 
WJUJUL  PUMP,  and  also  valuable  data 
on  irrigation  subjects.  When  writng 
ask  for  "Catalogue  No.  54  P"  and  state 
the  depth  of  your  well  and  its  location. 


THE  POMONA  DOUBLE-ACTION 
DEEP  WILL  PI  MP 

Is  of  the  plunger  type  with  reciprocating  plungers, 
travelling  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  with  a 
slow  up-stroke.  the  other  with  a  quick  down- 
stroke,  and  a  substantial  "lap,"  thus  hav- 
ing the  descending  plunger  in  place  ready  to 
teccive  and  carry  its  load  before  the  ascending 
plunger  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  travel- 
ling a  substantial  "dead"  distance  together,  the 
one  receiving,  the  other  giving  up  its  load  gradually. 
Cylinders,  valves  and  all  other  parts  are  made  of 
the  .best  materials  that  money  will  buy  and  built  to 
stand  up  under  heavy  deep  well  lifts  and  to  give 
years  of  satisfactory  service. 


POMONA  PUMP  OIL 

is  a  pu  e  Pennsylvania  product,  refined  especially  for 
our  particular  use  and  should  always  be  used  to 
connection  with  Pomona  Pumps.  If  you  require  a 
tho  oughly  reliable  lubricant,  write  us  for  prtcea 
and  further  information. 

POMONA  GATES  &  VALVES 

a  e  made  by  us  in  a  complete  line  of  sizes  for  tut 
in  cement  pipe  irrigation.     Special   valve  catalog 

"P"  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  Office:  030  INVESTMENT  BLDG,  8th  &  BROADWAY 


Ask  your 

HORSE ! 


about  Mica  Axle 
Grease  .    If  he 
could  talk  he  would 
tell  you  that  it  makes 
the    load    pull    a  lot 
easier. 


CA 


AXLE  GREASE 

would  be  a  good  axle  grease  even  though  it  contained  no 
mica.     But  the  ground  mica  makes  it  still  belter.  It 
fills  up  the  microscopic  pores  or  crevices  on  the 
surface  of  spindles  and  resists  friction  and  heat. 
It  will  pay  you  to  use  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Dealers  Everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
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That  logic,  in  substance,  has  been 
used  to  excuse  the  occupation  of 
America  by  the  Caucasian  race;  for 
it  has  been  repeatedly  argued  that 
the  Indians  were  not  making  good 
and  proper  use  of  the  country  and  its 
resources.  Today  the  millions  of 
Asia,  always  on  the  verge  of  famine, 
are  saying  the  same  of  the  Caucas- 
ians. In  sorrow  rather  than  in  an- 
ger, in  the  fear  that  these  frugal 
and  crowded  millions  will  arise  and 
enforce  the  logic,  I  plead  with  these 
same  Caucasians  to  take  heed  and 
beware. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  been  the 
arbiter  in  all  transactions  involving 
produce  and  labor — save  where 
piracy,  brigandage,  and  slavery  have 
held  sway.  Any  attempt  to  supplant 
this  natural  law  by  arbitrary  legis- 
lation must  fail  ultimately,  but  much 
harm  will  be  done  while  trying  the 
experiment.  My  union  labor  friends, 
you  are  pursuing  the  farmer  with  a 
boomerang  which,  after  smiting  him, 
will  return,  with  added  impetus,  to 
smite  you.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  the 
business  of  farming  done  on  an 
eight-hour  basis.  Any  able-bodied 
man,  whether  farm  owner  or  farm 
hand,  who  is  unwillng  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  is  a  shirk  and 
a  spendthrift  and  is  wasting  an  un- 
due portion  of  the  strength  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  him. 
The  plea  that  a  man  can  and  will 
do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as 
in  nine  or  ten  does  not  hold  good  on 
the  farm. 

I  have  said  that  the  poverty  due  to 
dense  population  has  not  yet  been 
felt  in  America.  It  is,  however,  in 
sight.  The  subdivision  and  settle- 
ment of  the  stock  ranges,  with  the 
lessened  production  of  meat  and  its 
increased  cost,  is  the  first  tangible 
inkling  thereof.  Another  century 
will  see  the  hayfields  so  contracted 
that  few  horses  can  be  kept  by  the 
farmer — and  that  means  more  farm 
labor  must  be  done  by  hand.  We 
may  look  eastward  to  Europe  or 
westward  to  Asia  and  see  these  con- 
ditions existing  today.  To  impose 
an  eight-hour  day  upon  the  producer 
in  those  congested  regions  would 
mean  manslaughter  in  the  form  of 
starvation.  We,  who  have  rioted  in 
the  virgin  fields  of  the  red  man, 
must  recognize  that  our  halcyon  days 
are  passing.  The  eight-hour  move- 
ment is  ill-timed.  It  is  more  prop- 
erly the  moment  when  the  nation 
and  the  individual  should  be  giving 
heed  to  industry  and  frugality  and 
provision  for  the  future.  A  shipload 
of  Hindus  was  recently  demanding 
admittance  to  Canada.  It  has  been 
turned  back,  but  it  will  come  again, 
and  the  wedge  will  then  enter.  If 
America  is  to  remain  the  heritage  of 
the  invading  Caucasian  he  must 
cease  watching  the  clock  and  apply 
himself  diligently  to  the  tillage  of 
his  fertile  fields. 

From  time  immemorial  might  has 
made  right  and  has  been  the  law  of 
nations.  If  the  yellow  invasion 
comes  we  shall  have  to  live  as  they 
can  and  do.  A  thousand  millions  in 
Asia  are  awakening  to  their  might 
and  to  the  use  of  modern  guns. 

An  eight-hour  law  would  not 
stand  for  an  instant  in  warfare. 
How  long  would  it  endure  in  a  world- 
wide struggle  for  bread? 

WILLIAM  M.  BRISTOL. 
Highland,  San  Bernardino  County. 


WHITEWASH   FOR  SPRAYING. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  your  best 
recipe  for  whitewash  to  spray  onto 
a  large  barn,  for  a  good  lasting 
job? — C.  H.  R.,  Concord. 

(To  a  barrel  of  water,  add  about 
a  hatful  of  lime  in  small  chunks 
slowly  that  it  may  dissolve  smoothly 
and  without  heating  or  sizzling. 
Stir  it  well  and  let  it  stand  over- 
night. By  morning  the  ,  lime  will 
have  settled.  Take  off  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  water  from  the  top. 
Mix  enough  lampblack  in  a  pint  of 
turpentine  or  coal  oil  to  make  it 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint  and 
stir  this  mixture  into  the  slaked 
lime.  Two  or  three  times  this  much 
will  not  hurt.  It  makes  a  dead 
grayish  whitewash.  If  a  bluish 
white  is  desired,  dissolve  half  a 
dozen  of  the  little  round  indigo  balls 
in  the  mixture,  leaving  out  the  lamp- 
black. Use  no  salt  or  glue.  Add  to 
the  mixture  one  to  eight  quarts  of 
common  black  machine  oil.  With  a 
quart,  the  whitewash  will  last  sev- 
eral months.  With  two  gallons,  it  will 
last  several  years.  This  mixture 
must  be  vigorously  stirred  to  mix 
well.  It  will  not  clog  the  nozzle  if 
not  allowed  to  dry  there  when  spray- 
ing ceases  at  night. — Geo.  H.  Croley, 
San  Francisco.) 


BATS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  house 
that  the  bats  have  got  into;  they  are 
in  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling, 
and  they  are  so  thick  that  on  a  hot 
day  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  stay 
in  the  house.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  that  one  can 
use  to  get  rid  of  them  without  dis- 
turbing the  tenants  of  the  house. — 
M.  E.  A.,  Modesto. 
Comments  by  J.   Grinnell,  Director 

of  University  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology. 

The  best  way  I  know  of  to  rid  a 
house  of  bats  is  to  shut  them  out 
by  closing  all  entrances  to  their  re- 
treats. This  should  be  done  after 
nightfall,  after  the  bats  have  gone 
out  for  their  evening's  foraging. 
Most  species  of  bats  migrate,  leav- 
ing for  the  south  early  in  the  fall. 
If  you  wait  until  about  October  I 
think  they  all  will  have  left  and 
then  you  could  close  up  their  en- 
trances. I  would  not  recommend 
destroying  the  bats,  even  if  this  were 
possible,  by  fumigation.  Bats  are 
very  beneficial  in  that  their  food 
consists  entirely  of  insects  which  fly 
at  night;  and  many  of  these  are  the 
adults  of  forms  such  as  the  Codling 
Moth  and  Army  Worm  which  do 
great  damage.  A  colony  of  bats  in 
the  neighborhood  is  a  highly  desir- 
able thing.  Only,  of  course,  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  one's  household. 

Wherever  bats  roost  during  the 
daytime  the  manure  accumulates 
and  in  course  of  time  produces  the 
unpleasant  odor  that  you  describe. 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  is 
to  have  carpenters  take  off  the 
boarding  and  clean  out  the  roost, 
thoroughly  disinfecting  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  At  the  same  time  the 
roost  could  be  closed  up  tightly  so 
that  the  bats  could  not  get  in  again. 

I  think  it  wise  to  emphasize  the 
undesirability  of  killing  bats,  even 
to  get  them  out  of  a  house.  I  feel 
more  and  more  certain  that  bats  are 
at  least  as  beneficial  as  the  best  of 
our  insectivorous  birds. 

Berkeley.  J.  GRINNELL. 


FREE  WATER  AT 


Dairyland 
FARMS 


And  1  O  Years  to  Pay 


This  is  NOT  WATER 
From  a  Pump 
It  it  Flowing  From 
an  Artesian  Well 
at  Dairyland 


When  you  buy  your  farm 
you  will  want  abundant  water 
on  it — 

Because  irrigation  means  two 
to  four  times  bigger  crops — 

And  that  is  why  you  will  buy 
a  Dairyland  Farm. 

All  the  water  your  crops  re- 
quire is  yours  at  Dairyland — 
when  you  want  it — where  you 
want  it — 

By  Artesian  Well  or  Shallow 
Well  and  Pump. 

This  is  not  a  picture  of 
water  from  a  pump — though  it 
does  look  like  it. 

This  is  an  artesian  flow  on 
the  farm  of  A.  H.  Coates  at 
Dairyland.  To  stop  unneces- 
sary flow  he  has  erected  17 
feet  of  casing  above  the 
ground.  The  supply  is  regu- 
lated by  a  stop-valve. 

This  picture  shows  the  vol- 
ume of  water  that  the  well  de- 
livers— over  500,000  gallons  a 
day. 

No  cost  for  WA  TER  or 
for  POWER. 

At  Dairyland,  the  good  rich 
soil  —  abundant  water  —  and 
fine  growing  climate  mean  ab- 
solutely sure  crops. 

Quick,  cheap  and  frequent 
transportation  to  big  nearby 
markets. 

Dairyland  Farms  are  the 
major  portion  of  the  great 
Chowchilla  Rancho,  located  be- 
tween Merced  and  Madera. 

10  years  to  pay ---let  the 
crops  do  it. 


Stine  &  Kendrick,    23   Montgomery    St.,  San 
Francisco : 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  (without  obligation  to  me)  descriptive  and 
illustrated  literature  on  "Dairyland  Farms."  I  am  interested  in  the 
crops  as  checked  below  (X)  and  would  like  your  special  Bulletin  on 
the  subject. 

Alfalfa  Melons  Peaches 

Dairying  Sweet  Potatoes  Grapes 

Hogs  Tomatoes  Figs 


Name   

Town    State. 


Send  me  price  and  terms  on  aoi-es.  (PRP 


Send  the  coupon 
■ — let  us  tell  you 
more  about  the 
soil,  water,  cli- 
mate and  trans- 
portation facili- 
ties at  Dairy- 
land. 


STINE  &  KENDRICK 

23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Balancing  Alfalfa  Ration. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Barley,  which  has  heretofore  been 
of  little  importance  as  a  dairy  feed  is 
rapidly  gaining  favor,  perhaps  more 
especially  this  year  when  prices  have 
been  lower  than  usual;  for  it  may  be 
grown  successfully  on  most  ranches 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  carbohy- 
drate balance  to  the  protein  of  the 
usual  alfalfa  dairy  ration. 

Regarding  the  advisabilty  of  feed- 
ing barley  to  dairy  cattle,  an  inter- 
esting test  has  recently  been  made 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
where  a  Holstein  cow  has  been  fed 
a  ration  of  10  pounds  of  crushed 
barley,  with  from  30  to  46  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay,  and  10  to  17  pounds  of 
green  alfalfa.  This  cow  is  a  mature 
animal,  having  freshened  about  the 
first  of  June,  since  which  time  she 
has  produced  from  lr^  to  2  pounds 
of  fat  daily. 

Last  year  this  same  cow,  when  re- 
ceiving a  ration  of  ground  oats,  dried 
beet  pulp  and  a  small  amount  of 
barley,  cocoanut  and  oil  cake  meals, 
in  connection  with  alfalfa,  gave  a 
trifle  more  than  one  pound  of  fat 
daily. 

While  the  condition  of  the  cow  be- 
fore freshening  may  have  influenced 
the  increased  flow  somewhat  this 
year,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
sults from  a  production  standpoint 


has  had  much  experience  in  eastern 
and  middle  western  localities,  states 
that  in  his  opinion  the  balancing  of 
a  ration  with  domestic  grown  feeds 
is  less  complicated  here  than  any- 
where else  he  knows  of  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  an  example  he  points  out  that 
while  protein,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  dairy  cow  ration, 
often  has  to  be  purchased  in  other 
sections,  in  concentrated  form, 
whereas  here  it  is  furnished  in  won- 
derful quantities  by  our  alfalfa. 

Using  that  as  a  base,  we  also  have 
corn  silage,  barley  and  beets,  all  of 
which  may  be  grown  by  most  farm- 
ers, or  at  least  purchased  at  suf- 
ficiently low  prices  to  warrant  their 
more  general  use. 

With  these  feeds  he  believes  that 
most  other  feeds  may  be  eliminated 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  alfalfa  dairy- 
men, such  as  oats,  corn  meal,  cotton 
seed  meal,  or  other  concentrates 
which  enter  into  the  eastern  dairy- 
man's ration  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. 

Among  others  who  have  used  bar- 
ley successfully  during  the  past  year, 
is  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons, 
who  have  used  a  ration  composed  of 
8  pounds  barley,  4  pounds  bran,  40 
pounds  of  silage,  35  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  about  7  pounds    of  dried 


Calves  Need  Balanced  Rations,  Too. 


have  been  equally  as  good  as  those 
of  last,  and  that  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  barley  does  not  dry  up 
dairy  cattle. 

A  cow  that  is  worth  feeding  at  all 
is  worth  feeding  well,  is  the  motto 
of  most  successful  dairymen,  and  one 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all 
dairymen,  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  that  in  high  pro- 
duction the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  feed  have  been  closely  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  animals  being  fed. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  of  feeds 
and  feeding  point  out  that  few  places 
in  the  world  furnish  such  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  proper  balancing  of 
dairy  cow  rations  as  the  irrigated 
areas  of  this  State.  These  assertions 
are  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  dairy  cattle  feeding,  which 
are  in  brief  feeds  that  will  make  a 
balanced  ration,  which  may  be  eco- 
nomically grown  on  the  dairy  farm. 

Along  this  line  F.  W.  Woll,  who 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 


BLACK 


LOSSES   SURELY  PREVENTED 

)>y   Cutter's   Blackleg   Pilll.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable:  preferred  liy 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
sjj  tect    where    other    vaccines  tail. 

m  -  m    *     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
r  «  m     l°-dose  gkge.  Blackleg  Pilli  $1.00 
M^t  1  <V>    50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
Tho  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  In  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
THE  CUTTER   LABORATORY.  Berkeley.  California. 


beet  pulp.  As  this  ration  was  being 
fed  to  registered  Holsteins  of  high 
producing  powers,  many  of  whom 
were  on  official  test,  the  amounts  are 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  grade 
cow  could  be  made  to  consume,  but 
the  same  proportions  should  hold  for 
the  grade  dairyman  when  balancing 
an  economical  ration. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of 
this  ration  can  be  produced  on  most 
California  farms,  in  fact  that  is  a 
consideration  which  Mr.  Morris  be- 
lieves dairymen  should  more  gener- 
ally adhere  to. 

Alfalfa  and  silage  naturally  com- 
pose the  greatest  part  of  the  above 
ration,  and  while  they  are  superior 
to  alfalfa  alone,  other  more  concen- 
trated feeds  are  required  in  balanc- 
ing the  ration  and  for  this  purpose 
dried  beet  pulp  and  barley  were  con- 
sidered the  most  economical. 

Mr.  Morris  states  that  in  his  opin- 
ion dairymen  generally  will  find  al- 
falfa, corn  silage,  barley  and  beets 
the  most  profitable  feeds  to  use  with 
dairy  cows  and  points  out  that  all  of 
them  may  be  grown  by  the  dairymen 
himself. 


N.  H.  Locke,  of  Lockeford,  states 
that  he  will  not  show  such  a  large 
herd  of  Jerseys  at  this  year's  fairs 
as  he  did  last  year,  he  having  en- 
tered 24  head  for  the  State  Fair.  He 
says  he  will  make  the  Nevada  and 
Arizona  State  fairs  this  year,  and 
may  possibly  show  at  the  different 
county  fairs. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  In  diame- 
ters from  2  inches  to  12  feet.  For  irrigation  or 
water  transmission.  Cheaper  than  metal  pipe — 
lasts  longer. 

TANKS 


Built  to  order  to  suit  your  needs.  Any  dimen- 
sions— with  towers  or  without.  Will  not  rust  like 
metal  tanks.  Guaranteed  —  dependable  —  ever- 
lasting. 

SILOS 


Similar  to  those  we  have  erected  for  A.  W.  Fos- 
ter; Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst;  J.  F.  Dunne;  J.  Lan- 
sing Lane;  University  Farm;  Sheldon  Ranch; 
Rancho  Dos  Rios;  Huston  Farms  and  other  Cali- 
fornia ranch  owners. 

Designed  and  built  by  experts  especially  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

Our  PIPE,  TANKS  AND  SILOS  are 
made  from  clear,  air  dried  Redwood 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair,  Sacramento,  and  write  us 
for  prices. 

Redwood  Manulaclurers  Go, 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AT  THE  FAIR  THIS  YEAR 


WHEN  the  inviting  shade  of  the  big  SHARPLES  tent 
beckons  you  inside,  slip  into  the  welcome  arm  of  a 
big,  comfy  chair  in  a  cool  corner  —  and  while  you 
rest  your  tired  feet,  watch  the  SHARPLES  MILKER  milk 
your  neighbor's  cows. 

Smoke  if  you  want  to — the  ladies  don't  mind.  Relax  and  get 
all  the  good  out  of  your  little  recreation  trip.  Feel  that  this 
big  exhibit  is  your  show — because  we  have  gone  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  make  these  exhibits  both  interesting  and  instructive 
— but,  after  all,  comfort  is  the  thing  which  intensifies  all  our 
pleasures. 

If  you  are  interested  in  dairying — and  everyone  is  nowadays 
— here  you  will  find  food  for  thought.  Cows  strange  to  the 
machine  will  be  milked  at  regular  intervals.  Here  you  will 
learn,  in  a  few  minutes,  why  the  SHARPLES  MILKER  is 
now  milking  a  quarter  million  cows.  You  can  see  the  reason 
for  its  remarkable  success  instantly.  Better  still,  you  can  talk 
with  farmers  and  dealers  who  have  shared  in  the  upbuilding 
of  that  success — undisturbed. 


The  things  a  man  finds  out  for  himself  are  the  ones  most 
worth  while  to  him.  People  learn — they  are  not  taught  now- 
adays. Farmers  have  a  way  of  doing  their  own  thinking. 
And  if  an  article  does  not  possess  merit  you  cannot  make 
them  believe  that  it  does.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  does 
possess  that  merit,  you  can't  keep  them  from  finding  it  out. 
We  investigate  and  "buy"  things  in  this  progressive  age. 
Farm  implements  are  no  longer  "sold." 

Every  member  of  the  family  is  interested  in  the  MILKER,  it 
seems.  And  it  is  right  that  they  should  be ;  because  if  a  man 
can  use  a  MILKER  and  it  will  do  him  good,  the  sooner  he 
knows  about  it  the  better.  We  cannot  put  off  the  inevitable 
— and  why,  then,  should  we  try?  If  a  man  can't  use  a 
MILKER  it  won't  hurt  him  to  know  about  it,  because  it  is  a 
big  new  idea.  But  if  he  can  use  it,  now  or  any  time,  why 
deny  himself  so  good  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it? 
Clarifiers  will  be  shown,  too,  and  gasoline  engines.  And  Separator!, 
Whey  Machines,  and  much  else  which  interests  the  dairy  fraternity. 
Something  Happens  Every  Minute  at  the  Sharpies  Milker  Show.  It'* 
really  interesting!  You  will  be  delighted  with  your  visit — and  so 
will  we. 


Nam 

California   SUU  Fair   Sacramento.  Cal. 

Connecticut  State  Fair   Hartford.  Conn  . . 

Illinois  St&tt  Fair   Springfield,  111... 

Indiana  Stat*  Fair   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  Fair  and  Exposition  Des  Moines,  la.  . 

Kansas  State  Fair   Hutchinson.  Kans. 

Michigan  State  Fair   Detroit,  Mich.... 

Minnesota  State  Fair  and  Expoaltlra.  .  .Hamline.  Minn.., 

Missouri  State  Fair   Sedalla,  Mo. 

Nebraska  State  Fair   Lincoln,  Nebr. 

New  York  Stat*  Fair   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  Fair   Columbus,  0  

Oregon  State  Fair   Salem,  Ore. 

The  Allentown  Fair   Allentown,  Pa. 

Tennessee  State  Fair   Nashville,    Tenn . 


FAIRS    AND    EXPOSITIONS  — 1914 

Letatlen 


•at* 

Sept. 

12-U. 

Sept. 

7-11. 

Sept. 

18-28. 

7-11. 

Aug. 

26-Sept.  J. 

Sept. 

12-19. 

Sept. 

7-18. 

Sept. 

7-12. 

Sept. 

26-0ct. 

1 

Sept. 

7-11. 

Aug. 

31 -Sept. 

5. 

Aug. 

31 -Sept. 

4 

Sept 

28-Oct. 

3. 

Sept. 

22-25. 

Sept. 

21-26. 

Nam*  Location  Dat* 

Utah  Stat*  Fair   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oct.  6-10. 

Vermont  Stat*  Fair  White  River  Junction,  Vt  Sept.  15-U. 

Virglna  State  Fair   Richmond,  Va  Oct.  5-10. 

Wisconsin  State  Fair  Milwaukee,    Wis  Sept.  14-18. 

Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair  Sioux  City,  la  Sept.  21-28. 

New  Jersey-Penna.  Interstate  Fair  Trenton,  N.  J  Sept.  28-0rt.  1. 

Spokane  Interstate  Fair   Spokane,  Wash  Sept.  12-20. 

Pacific  International  Liv*  Stock   Portland,  Ore  Dec.  7-12. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congresa   Waterloo,  la  Oct.  12-18. 

National  Dairy  Show   Chicago,    111  Oct.  22-31. 

Maine  State  Fair   Waterville,  Me  Sept.  1-4. 

New  Hampshire  State  Fair   Salem,  N.  H  Sept.  1-5. 

Rochester  Industrial  Exposition  Rochester,  N.  H  Sept.  7-19. 

Mayland  Interstate  Fair   Hagerstown,   Md  Oct.  13-18. 


Chicago 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mlnneapoll  Kansas  City         Omaha         San  Francisco  Portland,  Ore.  Winnipeg 


Dallas 


Kansas  City         Omaha         San  Francisco 
AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


Toronto 
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Hog  Cholera:  Its  Cure  and 
Prevention. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Although  years  of  work  have  been 
expended  in  its  eradication,  or  at 
least  its  control,  hog  cholera  in  Cali- 
fornia is  considered  the  greatest 
menace  to  present  day  pork  produc- 
tion. 

The  total  number  of  hogs  in  the 
State  at  this  time  is  less  than  it  was 
25  years  ago,  even  though  we  now 
have  superior  advantages  for  produc- 
tion and  greatly  increased  markets. 
This  is  directly  attributed  to  cholera 
by  authorites  on  the  subject,  who 
maintain  that  before  any  vast  in- 
crease can  be  possible,  farmers  gen- 
erally must  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  disease  and  the 
causes  leading  up  to  its  spread. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  pointed  out 
that  healthy  hogs  are  less  liable  to 
contract  the  disease.  By  healthy  is 
meant  vigorous  and  growthy  hogs 
gained  by  good  and  plenteous  feed- 
ing, good  clean  drinking  water,  clean 
pens  and  wallows,  and  animals  free 
from  worms  and  lice. 

These  principles  are  the  ones  gen- 
erally followed  by  large  commercial 
raisers,  who  it  might  be  mentioned 
report  fewer  losses  through  cholera 
than  any  other  class,  so  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  entirely  practicable 
from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Taken  up  singly,  we  find  that  the 
most  profitable  gains  in  weight  are 
those  secured  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  hog's  life  and  many 
growers  deem  it  inadvisable  to  carry 
a  hog  for  more  than  nine  months, 
and  prefer  to  have  them  in  market- 
able condition  before  that  time.  To 
secure  sufficient  weight  in  that  time, 
the  ordinary  grade  animal  must, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  thrifty  and 
growthy  condition. 

The  other  considerations,  viz.: 
clean  drinking  water,  clean  pens  and 
wallows,  and  animals  free  from  lice 
and  worms,  all  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  vigor  and  rapid  growth 
desired  and  there  are  many  instances 
in  this  state  where  no  other  precau- 
tions against  disease  have  been  taken 
and  where  no  cholera  has  ever  been 
experienced. 

Unless  one  be  in  an  isolated  local- 
ity, however,  there  is  always  danger 
of  cholera  through  several  sources, 
namely:  through  streams  or  irrigat- 
ing ditches,  which  carry  the  germs 
from  infected  herds  higher  up; 
through  the  introduction  of  infected 
hogs  by  purchasing  from  herds  which 
do  not  show  cholera  in  its  chronic 
form  yet  which  are  still  capable  of 
infecting  susceptible  animals; 
through  infected  cars  or  wagons  or 
by  coming  in  contact  with  tools  or 
implements  used  on  infected  farms. 

Often  the  disease  is  carried  by 
birds,  buzzards  being  a  striking  ex- 
ample, as  they  eat  of  the  dead  car- 
casses. Then,  too,  the  disease  may 
be  carried  on  the  shoes  of  men  who 
have  previously  visited  infected 
farms. 

Unless  carried  in  the  above  or 
similar  ways,  there  is  no  chance  of 
infection,  for  the  germs  do  not 
spread  in  the  air  as  many  suppose. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  where 
hogs  on  the  same  ranch,  but  in  other 
pens  nearby,  have  kept  healthy  while 
others  have  died  in  large  numbers. 

While  the  germs  are  too  small  for 


even  microscopic  detection,  there  are 
symptoms  which  warn  the  grower 
to  take  immediate  steps.  Among 
these  symptoms  are  gummy  eyes, 
either  scours  or  constipation,  gaunt- 
ed  appearance,  little  or  no  appetite, 
and  weak  or  wobbly  hind  quarters. 

At  this  stage  the  only  hope  of  re- 
covery is  through  the  anti-hog  chol- 
era serum,  and  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  both  serum 
and  an  experienced  veterinarian,  for 
unless  properly  injected  the  results 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  In  fact,  it 
is  at  this  critical  stage  that  so  many 
fall  down  and  afterward  declare  the 
serum  of  no  account. 

The  serum  may  be  secured  from 
the  veterinary  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  the  lat- 
ter method  being  preferable  when 
immediately  required.  If  no  veter- 
inarian can  be  secured,  the  Univer- 
sity endeavors  to  send  one  when  pos- 
sible. 

Authorities  claim  that  the  greatest 
losses  from  the  disease  are  experi- 
enced after  the  affected  hogs  are 
cured  through  improper  disinfection 
of  the  premises  and  shallow  burial 
of  dead  animals. 

As  before  mentioned,  these  germs 
are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  them  until  the  effects  are  no- 
ticed in  the  hogs.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  all  buildings,  fences, 
and  pens,  in  which  sick  hogs  have 
been  kept,  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected before  more  healthy  ones 
are  put  in.  Such  pens  not  disinfect- 
ed often  cause  a  spreading  of  the  dis- 
ease to  neighboring  herds  through 
any  of  the  before  mentioned  meth- 
ods of  distribution. 

The  deep  burial  of  dead  animals 
is  also  an  important  consideration 
for  above  named  reasons. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane  states 
that  in  his  opinion  there  are  many 
outbreaks  of  cholera  traceable  to  the 
over  estimated  worth  of  vaccination. 
While  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
serum,,  he  believes  that  much  of  the 
cholera  could  be  apprehended  by  bet- 
ter management  both  before  and 
after  cholera  infects  a  district,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  he  has  organ- 
ized two  hog  growers'  associations  in 
the  State,  whose  chief  object  is  pro- 
tection against  cholera.  This  will  be 
brought  about  largely  by  educating 
the  farmer  to  better  and  more  scien- 
tific handling  of  swine,  and  should 
result  in  improved  pork  production 
conditions. 


PUREBRED  SAJLES. 

J.  F.  Gish  of  Laws,  Inyo  county,  to 
Sterling  Milk  Co.,  Corona,  1  boar; 
to  J.  W.  Newton,  Bishop,  1  boar;  to 
J.  F.  Pearson,  Bishop,  1  boar  and 
3  sows;  to  U.  Yamazaka,  Bishop,  1 
boar  and  2  sows;  to  Martin  Rogers, 
Laws,  one  sow. 

N.  H.  Locke  of  Lockeford  to  Avery 
and  Schill,  Biggs,  Gov.  Fox  of  L 
115741,  Champ  Flying  Fox,  Boullo's 
Golden  Laddie,  and  St.  Lambert 
Hood;  to  Jas.  E.  Thorp,  Stockton, 
the  Imp  of  L  107508  whose  sire  is 
King's  Valet  Imp  and  dam  Derry  Cir- 
cassian Imp. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia  to  T.  Set- 
tlemire,  Porterville,  The  Raven  of 
Sunnyside  3rd. 


BLACK  HAWK 
Stock  Ranch 


ANSWEK ARTHUR 
Age  5  years.   Weight  2150  lbs. 


For   Sale— SHIRE   STALLIONS,    ranging   from  two 
years  up.    Also  MARES  in  foal.    Breeding  and  quality 
unsurpassed.  Prices  right  and  inspection  invited.  Corres- 
pondence given  prompt  attention. 

See  our  Horses  at  the  State  Fair 

Address:  HARRY  CLARK,  Burlingame,  Cal.,  or 
Dr.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco 


REGISTERED 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Royal  Orient  and  Chief  Price 
blood.  Young  Stock  for  sale. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or 
money  back. 

Will  Show  at  State  Fair 


HERO  BOAR — YOUNG'S  WONDER 


FAIR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

W.  A.  YOUNG,  Prop.  LODI,  CAL. 


Bernstein's  Ranch 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

See  our  herd  at  Sacramento  Fair. 
A  Few  Good  Ones  for  Sale. 


W.  BERNSTEIN 


Kings  County 


Hanford,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM 
LARGE  TYPE 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 
W.  H.  Browning,  Prop.  W  oodland,  Cal. 
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Good  Kaffir  Corn. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

San  Joaquin  valley  grows  a  great 
deal  of  Kaffir  and  Egyptian  corn, 
most  of  which  at  this  season  looks 
ragged,  curled  up,  and  thirsty,  be- 
sides having  more  or  less  uneven 
stand  and  growth. 

After  seeing  many  such  fields,  it 
was  refreshing  a  few  days  ago  to 
see  the  little  two-acre  patch  of  Kaffir 
corn  belonging  to  F.  H.  Butler  of 
Tulare. 

It  was  beautifully  headed  on  sil- 
very dark  green  stalks  five  feet  tall 
and  as  thick  as  it  could  grow  well. 
The  big  compact  heads  will  thresh 
out  20  to  25  sacks  of  grain  per  acre 
this  fall,  according  to  Mr.  Butler, 
who  has  been  growing  it  in  a  much 
larger  way  for  many  years. 

It  is  fine  feed  for  horses,  hogs, 
and  chickens,  either  threshed  or  in 
the  head,  being  less  heating  but 
about  as  nutritious  as  Indian  corn. 
If  fed  in  the  head,  the  kernel  cover- 
ings make  plenty  of  chewing  neces- 
sary; if  threshed,  much  of  it  passes 
through  the  animal  whole.  To  pre- 
vent this  waste,  it  is  cracked  or 
■crushed  and  fed  with  barley. 

This  rather  heavy  loam  soil  was 
in  alfalfa  last  year.  Mr.  Butler 
plowed  it  6  or  7  inches  deep  in  the 
■winter,  harrowed,  and  planted  it  to 
barley  which  yielded  about  10  tons 
of  hay  this  spring.  Then  the  field 
■was  well  irrigated  from  a  gasoline- 
run  pump,  and  plowed  again.  When 
it  had  been  harrowed,  the  Kaffir 
corn  was  drilled  about  June  in  rows 
42  inches  apart,  with  a  corn  planter. 
When  it  was  4  or  5  inches  tall  the 
piece  was  harrowed  thoroughly,  re- 
gardless of  the  corn.  At  a  foot  high 
it  was  cultivated  once  and  the  big 
■weeds  were  hoed  out.  No  more  ir- 
rigation or  cultivation  was  given, 
but  the  top  soil  is  fine  and  loose  at 
this  writing. 

An  important  feature  in  produc- 
ing this  big  crop  is  that  the  stalks 
are  rigorously  thinned  out  to  two  or 
three  in  each  hill  about  16  inches 
apart.  If  allowed  to  stand  too  thick 
the  stalks  grow  tall  and  produce 
small  heads.  For  grain,  it  should 
grow  short  and  spend  the  extra 
energy  producing  the  kernels  low 
enough  down  so  the  stalk  can  hold 
up  the  heavy  heads. 

The  heads  are  allowed  to  dry  on 
the  stalk,  after  which  it  is  cut  off 
with  pruning  shears  and  piled  up 
until  the  threshing  machine  comes. 
Five  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  Butler  piled 
up  enough  heads  to  thresh  out  500 
or  600  sacks  without  damage,  but 
could  not  do  this  if  they  were  cut 
green.  Cows  eat  the  stalks  down 
after  the  heads  are  cut  off. 


KILLING  JOHNSON  GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how 
■we  can  best'check  or  eradicate  John- 
son grass,  which  is  securing  a  small 
foothold  on  the  banks  of  our  irriga- 
tion ditches. — S.  H.  C,  Marysville. 

(Johnson  grass  does  not  thrive 
-well  in  the  shade.  Olive  trees 
planted  along  the  banks  would  be  a 
good  solution.  But  the  best  solu- 
tion is  sheep.  The  weed  spreads  by 
underground  stems  as  well  as  by 
seed.  Preventing  seed  would  be 
easy;  but  starving  and  exhausting 
the  underground  stems  is  a  matter 
of  letting  the  tops  grow  just  enough 
to  draw  on  the  roots    without  re- 


turning enough  nourishment  to 
them  so  they  can  grow  or  even  hold 
their  own.  Close  grazing  by  sheep 
is  the  cheaptst  and  simplest  way  to 
do  this. — Editor.) 


CALF  FOOD. 


"In  Iowa  we  used  to  think  we 
couldn't  afford  whole  milk  for  the 
calves,  and  I  raised  all  my  dairy 
calves  for  several  years  on  a  mighty 
fine  calf-food  mixture  whose  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  local  price  of 
the  material  as  well  as  the  price  of 
milk,"  says  H.  N.  Woodward  of  Los 
Molinos,  Tehama  county.  "I  weighed 
out  equal  parts  of  old  process  oil 
meal  and  wheat  shorts,  stirred  it 
into  warm  water  to  make  a  smooth 
gruel,  and  used  a  pint  of  the  mix- 
ture per  gallon  of  water." 


WHY  SEE  THE  STATE  FAIR': 


(Continued  from  page  221.) 


I.  B.  and  J.  E.  Thorp,  Stockton. 
Holsteins : 

J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair. 

Jas.  McGillivray,  Sacramento,  21 
cattle. 

Stanford  Vina  Ranch,  Vina. 
Frank  Hatch,  Ceres. 
J.  A.  Pelanda,  Salida. 
Laura  J.  Frakes  and  Bros.,  Sutter 
Creek. 

A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons,  Woodland, 
50  cattle. 
Percherons : 

Ruby  and  Bowers,  Davis. 

E.  Miller,  Stockton. 

Wm.  Bond,  Newark. 

M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

Dunham-McLaughlin,  Oakland. 

Gould  &  Franklin,  Roseville. 

C.  A.  Penniger,  Stockton. 
Shires: 

E.  W.  Westgate,  Rio  Vista. 

McCormick  Bros.,  Rio  Vista. 
Clydesdales : 

O.  H.  Brandt,  Shellville. 
Jacks  and  Mules: 

M.  A.  Merrill,  Williams. 

A.  R.  Greive,  Davis. 

Dill  Bros.,  Clements. 

Dan  Emmett  Jr.,  Ventura. 

J.  P.  and  W.  N.  Yost,  Fair  Oaks. 

W.  J.  Grier,  Edenvale. 

A.  W.  Blevins,  Williams. 

Eaton  &  Hughes,  Santa  Rosa. 

Frank  Hart,  Coulterville. 
Berkshires : 

Woodland  High  School  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

A.  M.  Humphreys,  Mayhews. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Woodland. 

Harry  Murphy,  Perkins. 

George  Murphy,  Perkins. 

H.  G.  Armstrong,  Woodland. 
Poland  Chinas: 

Woodland  High  School  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

S.  F.  Williams,  Chico. 

M.  Bassett  and  Son,  Hanford. 

A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

W.  A.  Young,  Lodi. 

W.  F.  Bernstein,  Hanford. 
Duroc- Jerseys : 

J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair. 

E.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock. 

J.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto. 
Chester  Whites: 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills. 
Shropshires : 

Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon. 

Thornton  Glide,  Davis. 

Others  who  we  know  will  show 
are  Henry  Wheatley,  Napa,  Shire 
horses,  and  J.  L.  Gish,  Laws,  Berk- 
shires. 

Miscellaneous : 

University  of  California,  all  kinds 
of  stock. 

Frank  Miller,  Woodland,  swine. 

J.  B.  Archer,  Woodland,  swine. 

The  folowing  High  School  students 
will  exhibit  swine:  R.  W.  Beckman, 
Lodi;  Frank  Nisson,  Esparto;  David 
Snyder,  Madison;  Paul  Stevens, 
Madison;  Leslie  Masion,  Madison; 
R.  F.  Fraser,  Denair. 


Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest  and  Surest 

fl$  Veterinary  Remedy  £i 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  COMPETITORS! 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir- 
ing. Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 

FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASES, 

RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FROM 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 
POLL  EVIL, 
PARASITES. 
REMOVES 
BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTS. 
CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustio 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  promi 
nent  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  $1.50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
wiih  lull  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accepted  Standard 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliable. 

Sure  In  ResultSm 


J\font geav/nrvitfiout  the  signature  of 

Soh Proprietors  HDixtnbvrora  for £Me.   .  

'o.s.a  Canada.  C  LEVEL  AN  D.  O . 


NOTTTING  TSUT  GOOD  KESUI/TS. 

Have  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  more 
|  than  20  years.  It  is  the  best  blister  I  have  ever  tried. I  have 
ed  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  best  results.  li  is  per* 
Ifectly  safe  for  the  most  inex  perienred  person  to  use.  This 
lis  the  largest  breeding  establishment  of  trotting  horses  in 
I  the  world,  and  use  your  blister  often.— W.  H.  HAYMOND, 
■  Prop.  Belmont  I'ark  Stock  Form,  Belmont  Park,  Hunt. 


USED  10  TEAR'S  STTrTESSFrriVr/r. 

I  have  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  ten  | 
I  years :  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  curb, ringbone, 
I  capped  hock  and  knee,  bad  ankles,  rheumatism,  end  el. 
I  most  every  cause  of  lameness  in  horses     Have  a  stable  of  | 
I  forty  head,  mostly  track  and  speedway  horses,  and  cer- 

niy  can  recommend  it  —  f.  C.  CRAMEB,  Training  I 
I  Stables.  990  Jennings  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.        CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Ohio  Improved  Chester 

Entire  herd  immunized  by  the  double  treatment  against 
Cholera.  First  immunized  herd  in  the  state.  Have  just  im- 
ported two  very  fine  young  boars  of  best  blood  lines,  Wood- 
view  Earl,  sired  by  Norval,  and  Urie  King,  sired  by  Urie  Boy, 
Dam  Urie  Katherine. 

Have  eight  sows  due  to  farrow  in  October.  These  are 
selected  on  account  of  their  size,  productiveness  and  all- 
around  good  qualities.  I  advise  reservation  orders  for  pigs  be 
placed  early.    See  me  at  the  State  Fair. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

MILLS,  SACRAMENTO  CO.,  CAL. 


Model  Herd  of  Berkshires 


NORA'S   BEAUTY   3rd  (164083) 

Fanowod    May    8,  1910. 
Sire   King   Louis   Gth  (123288) 
Dam  Nora  B  497th  (130910) 


We  have  three  of  these  sisters,  all 
weighing  from  525  to  550  lbs.  and 
all  very  much  the  same  build. 
Their  last  litters  farrowed  from 
10  to  14  pigs.  These  are  the  kind 
of  pigs  we  are  offering  for  sale  at 
$25  for  one,  $45  for  two,  and  $60 
for  three. 

See  our  Stock  at  the 
State  Fair 


J.    L.    GISH,   Laws,  CI. 
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CALIPORNIA  BREEDERS 
PIRST  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  100 

HA  IN  FORD,  October  28,  1914 

Consignors : 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS   Woodland 

McALISTER  &  SON    Chino 

R.  F.  GUERIN  Visaila 

G.  A.  HEWITT   Hard  wick 

T.  J.  GILKERSON   Stratford 


All  Stock  Tuberculin  Tested. 
Catalogs  ready  about  October  ioth.    Write  for  one. 


JAMES  W.  McALISTER,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  Chino. 
Col,  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  of  Los  Angeles,  Auctioneer. 

Watch  next  issue  for  descriptive  ad. 


A    COMING  HOLSTEIN-FREESIAN 
SALE. 


To  the  Editor:  The  first  consign- 
ment sale  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
by  the  breeders  of  California,  to  be 
held  at  Hanford,  October  28,  will 
comprise  unquestionably  the  best  lot 
of  stock  ever  offered  to  the  public 
in  the  west,  both  as  to  breeding  and 
as  to  individuality.  The  consignors 
are  among  the  largest  and  best 
breeders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
realizing  that  upon  the  quality  of 
the  stock  offered  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  this  sale  they  are  making  sac- 
rifices and  selling  animals  which 
money  would  not  induce  them  to 
part  with  at  private  sale. 

A  large  number  of  A.  R.  O.  cows 
will  be  offered  and  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  sires  of  the  breed,  to-wlt: 
Pontiac  Korndyke,  sire  of  11  30  lb. 
daughters;  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  the 
youngest  sire  of  the  breed  to  have 
over  100  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  Includ- 
ing the  world's  champion  44  lb.  cow 
and  the  only  heifer  to  make  1000  lbs. 
of  butter  in  one  year;  Sarcastic  Lad, 
grand  champion  bull  of  the  St.  Louis 
Fair;  Homestead  Jr.  De  Kol,  sire  of 
five  30  lb.  daughters;  Ignaro  De  Kcl, 
sire  of  seven  daughters  averaging 
over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  year; 
Paul  Beets  De  Kol,  the  greatest  sire 
of  his  day;  Alcartra  Polkadot  Cor- 
rector, sire  of  the  famous  Tilly  Al- 
cartra, former  World's  Champion  3 
year  old;  King  Segls  Pontiac,  sire  of 
the  $50,000  bull,  Hungerveld  De 
Kol,  considered  by  many  the  greatest 
sire  the  breed  has  ever  produced; 
Pontiac  Hengerveld  Parthenea,  the 
best  son  of  this  great  sire  and  sire  of 
the  World's  Champion  36  lb.  4  year 
old;  and  other  great  sires  whose 
daughters  and  sons  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  bringing  the  Hoi- 
stein  Friesian  breed  to  its  present 
pre-eminent  position. 

Sons  of  some  of  the  greatest  herd 
sires  in  the  west  and  out  of  cows 
with  large  official  records  will  be  of- 
fered at  this  sale.  Bulls  fit  to  head 
any  herd  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
cows  in  this  sale  will  be  bred  to  such 
great  sires  as  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
Pontiac  Hengerveld  Parthenea,  King 
Segis  Pontiac,  Beauty  Pietertje 
Prince,  and  worthy  of  special  note 
to  a  son  of  that  queen  of  dairy  cows, 
Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  cham- 
pion milk  cow  of  the  world  from  7 
days  to  6  months  and  also  for  2 
years.  A  truly  great  lot  of  offer- 
ings! 

The  breeders  who  are  consigning 
this  stock  will  guarantee  them  to  be 
Bold  as  represented  and  they  will  be 
absolutely  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders. Buyers  may  bid  with  confi- 
dence and  feel  assured  that  the  stock 
they  take  home  with  them  from  this 
sale  will  be  the  result  of  years  of 
breeding  along  the  best  blood  lines 
and  of  the  most  careful  selection. 
They  are  foundation  animals  and 
those  looking  for  foundation  should 
not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 


Harold  Armstrong,  manager  of  the 
Oak  Grove  Dairy  herd  of  Berkshire, 
returned  to  Woodland  last  week 
from  the  East  with  a  carload  of  reg- 
istered Berkshires.  Numbered 
among  the  shipment  were  many  fe- 
males which  will  aid  in  enlarging 
the  herd  to  such  proportions  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  can  better  supply  his 
growing  trade. 


WITH  THE  LIVE  STOCK  MEN. 


In  a  letter  to  this  office  R.  L. 
Waltz,  of  Hanford,  states  that  he 
has  recently  sold  to  C.  L.  White,  of 
Porterville,  the  Jersey  bull  Otto 
Hess  118136,  and  to  H.  Crabtree,  of 
Stratford,  the  bull  Bachelor  of  En- 
terprise. 

J.  M.  Bomberger,  of  Modesto,  has 
recently  shipped  24  head  of  Berk- 
shire hogs  to  Chowchilla,  Madera 
county,  where  they  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Farmers'  Association  of 
Chowchilla,  among  the  farmers  of 
that  district. 

A  shipment  comprising  34  car- 
loads of  sheep  has  recently  been  sent 
from  Chico  to  San  Francisco.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  shipments  ever 
made  from  that  section.  Haile  and 
Waltz,  ranchers  of  that  place,  made 
the  first  shipment. 

The  Poland  China  division  .will  be 
added  to  this  year  at  the  State  Fair 
by  the  W.  F.  Bernstein  herd  from 
Hanford.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  ex- 
pended a  considerable  amount  of 
energy  and  money  in  building  this 
herd  up  and  should  be  among  the 
winners  in  his  division. 

According  to  a  large  cold  storage 
operator  in  this  State,  the  Australian 
shipments  of  meat  to  this  country 
will  be  materially  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  demands  England 
is  now  making  upon  their  supplies. 
He  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  beef  in  this  country  will 
be  in  bigger  demand  than  ever. 

Without  doubt  the  livestock  ex- 
hibits at  the  coming  State  Fair  will 
exceed  all  previous  records.  The 
greatest  increase  in  entries  have 
been  in  the  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
divisions,  although  swine  and  mules 
have  made  almost  as  large  increases. 
It  now  seems  evident  that  the  pres- 
ent buildings  are  Inadequate  for  the 
proper  housing  of  the  livestock  en- 
tries and  larger  fair  appropriations 
are  undoubtedly  badly  needed. 

The  consignment  sale  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  which  Is  to  be  held 
at  Hanford,  during  October,  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  members  of  the  California  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Breeders'  Associaton, 
who  state  that  they  are  consigning 
as  good  stock  as  can  be  obtained, 
and  as  all  of  them  are  home  breed- 
ers whose  reputations  are  beyond 
reproach,  the  sale  will  undoubtedly 
be  well  attended  and  patronized,  as 
it  should  be. 

The  Cooley  Bros.'  sale  of  grade 
dairy  cattle,  held  at  Durham  last 
month,  as  advertised  in  these  col- 
umns, was  entirely  successful,  a 
large  crowd  of  prospective  buyers 
being  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  average  prices  were: 
7-year-old  cows,  $106.35;  3-year- 
olds,  $109;  2-year-olds,  $107.65,  and 
one-year-olds,  $42.75.  Calves  aver- 
aged $37.25.  Mr.  Ed.  Boyenton,  of 
Lincoln,  Placer  county,  was  the 
heaviest  buyer,  he  having  purchased 
for  a  foundation  herd. 


Live  Stock  Directory 

Rates  Id  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
if  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2V4c  per  word. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

ROYAL    JERSEY    HERD— Offers   young    stock  from 

best  type  and  producing  st-alns.  R.  L.  Waltz.  Hanford, 
Cal.    References:  Farmers  &  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

THIRTY-FIVE  head  of  good  grade  dairy  cows  for 
sale  by  Dr.  A.  Schapp.  Esparto,  Yolo  Co..  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancbo  Dos  Rlos.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis.  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow. 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  increases  the  value  of 
your  herd.    Write  or  cal!  and  see  our  herd.    F.  k  H. 

Stenzel.  San  Ix>renzo,  Cal. 

H0LSTEIN  BULLS—  Pi.  i-l.red  young  llolsteln  bulb) 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa,  Cal. 

LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS — Silver  Marquis  and 
Noble  Warder  herd  hulls,  bom  sired  by  $17,000  bulls. 
Young  stock  for  sale.     Also  Reg.   Du.oc-Jcrsey  swine. 

W.    Kisk.    DavLs,  Cal. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  book  to  C0UL8O.N  CO.,  Petaluma. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma.  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

THE  McCLOUO  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  nolstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  fo-  sale.  Grapewlld ' Farm, 
Mayhews,   Sacramento  county,  Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey, 

Prop. 

I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  young  nolstein 
bulls.  Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benolt,  Route  2, 
Modesto.  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD-  -Registered  Holsteins.  Pontiac 
bull  calves.     M.  Holdridge,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale;  ready  for 
service.     H.  M.  barngrorer,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

WILL0YVW00D  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.   0.  McFarland.   Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Liowood  Farm,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    AND     GRADE     HOLSTEINS.    K.  ff. 

Abbott,   Moorland  Farm.   Milpitas.  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Iteg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.    R.  4,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

HO  PLAN  D  STOCK  FARM  —  Registered  Short-Horns. 
Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves.  Julian-King  of 
Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson,  R.  2.  Modesto. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holsteln  cattle.  R. 
F.  Guerln.  R.  3.  Box  58,  Visaila,  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED   H0LSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  &  Son.  Chino.  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to 
five  years  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies  for 
sale.     Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos.  Cal. 

SHIRE   HORSES — Stallions,  mares  and  colts  of  the 

best  breeding,  both  imported  and  homo-bred,  for  salt 

at  reasonable  prices.  nenry  Whcatley,  Salvador  8tock 
Farm,  Napa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered  Here- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap.  Manager,  Newman.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd.  0.  Harris  t 
Sons.  Harris,  Mo.  


SHEEP 


FRANK    MEACHAM.   Petaluma.    California.— Breeder 

Shropshire*.  Rambouillets.  American  Me  lnos.  both  sexes. 
Take  eleetrlc  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Uvt 
Oak. 


SWINE 

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and  quality. 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  GLsh,  Laws,  Inyo 
county.  Cal. 


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely:  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder. 
"The  Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Porkage."  Coulson 

Co.,  Petaluma. 

REGISTERED     POLAND-CHINA     HOGS— Large  and 

medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young.  Lodl.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  OUR0C-JERSEYS— Ns  bette-  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.    Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and  boars  from 
registered  stock.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch.  Route  3.  Box  69, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Grape- 
wlld Fa-m.  Mayhews,  Sacramento.  Cal.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey. Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — 1'tlllty  and  choice  Registered  Pedi- 
greed Stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Novato.  CaL 

YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and  sows. 
Reasonable  prices.  Enterprise  Farm.  F.  C.  Cuthlll. 
Newark.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Write 
for  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall.  Wat- 

sonville,  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  DUR0C-JERSEY  weanllnp  for  tale: 
Colorado  King  on  Kansas  Sunflower  stock.    M.  Manson. 

BeUota,  CaL  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  win- 
ners, finest  stock  In  State.  $30  up.  M.  Bassett,  Han- 
ford. 


PURE-BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS  for  sale;  ready  for 
terrlce.     H.   M.   Ba-ngrover.   San  Jose.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special  tale  of  young 

tows.     C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  Cal.  

DUR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

•p.    Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turloek.  Cal.   

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Bekihlrea. 
Prices  en  application.     Hopland.  CaL  


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM -  Registered  Poland-China 

twine.     A.  M.   Heny.  Farmlngton.  

DUR0C-JERSEY  BOARS— Weanlings     Ltndqulst  Bros.. 

Turloek,  CaL  

CHAS.    GOODMAN.   Rreeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

Swine.     Williams.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  0.   I.  C.  SWINE.  C.   R.  Cunningham. 

Mills.  Cal.  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS— C  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 
PUREBRED      DUR0C-JERSEY      PIGS.     E.  Curtis. 

Napa.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  

C0PA  DE  0R0  FARM.  Pure  bred  Holsteln  cattle. 
Los   Banos.  CaL  

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams.  Cal  — Registered  Hol- 
steln bulls  for  sale.  

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM  —  Reg.  Jersey  rattle  and 
Poland-China  hogs.     Chat.  N.  OdtlL  Modesto.  


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merinos 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  tale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.    KIMBLE,    Breeder    and    Importer   of  JUm- 

boulllets.     Hanford.  CaL 

•f  *-  -  • 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Registered  Per- 

cherons  and  Short-horns.     Palclpet,  Cal.  

Rata— Registered  Berkshire 


S.    B.   WRIGHT.  Santa 

bogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
tale.     W.   J.   Hackett,   Breeder.  Ceres,  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
strain.     Petaluma,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS:  large  type  The  Browning  Stork 
Farm.     W.   H.   Browning.   Woodland.  CaL 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY   SWINE— Las  Paderes 

Ranch.  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager. 
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War  Demand  for  Horses. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

What  will  the  war  bring  to  Cali- 
fornia horsemen  in  the  way  of  pros- 
perity? is  a  subject  that  is  being 
talked  of  pro  and  con  by  most  every- 
one in  the  horse  business,  from  stal- 
lion owner  to  market  buyer. 

In  the  past  there  has  never  been 
any  well  denned  breed  of  army  horse 
in  this  country,  the  bulk  of  such 
horses  having  been  what  we  might 
term  misfits  for  other  purposes.  That 
is,  they  were  horses  of  promiscuous 
breeding,  having  a  little  of  every 
blood  mixed  up  in  their  breeding. 
Some  were  of  trotting  blood  parent- 
age while  many  were  the  result  of 
improper  draft  crossing. 

In  a  brief  way  and  according  to 
the  present  specifications  of  the  U. 
S.  government  there  are  five  classes 
of  horses  and  two  of  mules:  the  ma- 
ture cavalry  and  saddle  horse  for 
mountain  artillery  which  must  be  a 
gelding  of  specified  color,  in  good 
condition,  from  5  to  8  years  old  at 
time  of  purchase;  weighing  from  950 
to  1,100  pounds,  depending  upon  his 
height,  and  be  from  15  to  15^ 
hands  high.  The  artillery  horse  for 
light  and  horse  batteries,  which 
should  be  a  gelding  from  15  Y2  to 
16  hands  high,  weighing  from  1,150 
to  1,250  pounds  and  having  the 
other  above  mentioned  conformation, 
except  that  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  the  artillery  horse  should  be 
somewhat  more  heavily  muscled 
than  the  cavalry  animal.  This  horse 
is  required  for  draft  purposes  and 


should  be  heavy  enough  to  move  the 
load  ordinarily,  by  weight  thrown 
into  collar,  rather  than  by  muscular 
exertion.  Artillery  horses  for  light 
siege  batteries  may  be  a  mare  or 
gelding  conforming  to  the  above 
specifications  except  that  the  animal 
should  be  from  16  to  17  hands  high 
and  weigh  from  1350  to  1650  pounds. 
Medium  draft  horses  may  be  mares 
or  geldings  from  5  to  7  years  old, 
weighing  from  1200  to  1400  pounds 
and  from  15%  to  16%  hands  high. 
Light  draft  horses  may  be  mares  or 
geldings  from  5  to  7  years  old 
weighing  from  1,100  to  1,200 
pounds  and  should  be  from  15%  to 
16  hands  high.  Young  horses  for 
artillery  and  other  purposes  are 
classified  as  follows:  two-year-olds, 
— minimum  height  14^  hands, 
minimum  weight  7  50  pounds;  three- 
year-olds,  —  minimum  height  15 
hands,  minimum  weight  850  pounds; 
four-year-olds, — minimum  height,  15 
hands,  minimum  weight  900  pounds. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  classifica- 
tion that  no  reference  is  made  to 
heavier  than  1650  pounds  and  that 
the  majority  weigh  around  1200 
pounds. 

So  far  as  California  is  concerned 
in  the  present  situation,  the  only  ef- 
fect which  may  materialize  seems  to 
be  that  our  own  government  may 
purchase  here  more  liberally  for 
their  own  use  on  account  of  a  pos- 
sible decreased  supply  in  eastern  and 
middle  western  states.  Regarding 
the  influence  on  the  draft-horse  mar- 


kets in  this  State,  James  McNab  is 
of  the  opinion  that  conditions  will 
not  be  influenced,  as  he  points  out 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  real 
drafter  is  in  the  city,  for  heavy  haul- 
ing purposes,  and  he  sees  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  stock  will  be  affected. 


WHITTIER  COBURN  CO  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


California  Rambouillets 


2400  one  and  two  year  old  rams  and  some  good  ewes  for  sale. 
These  sheep  are  pure  bred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy 
fleeces  of  fine,  long,  staple,  white  wool. 

CHAS.   A.  KIMBLE 

Breeder  and  Importer 

Prices  reasonable  H  AMPORn    p  a  1 

Correspondence  solicited  IlAlNrUKL', 


The  only  chance  of  improving  a  herd  is 
through  the  SIRE. 


KINGS  VALET  (Improved)  with 
a  show  record  excelled  by  none, 
produces  prize  winners  that  are 
great  producers;  the  average  test 
being  6.4x  for  all  heifers  in  milk. 

BORELLOS    GOLDEN  LADDIE, 

also  a  show  bull  and  producer; 
sthe  average  test  of  his  heifers 
being  5.5x. 

We  have  for  sale  very  classy 
young  bulls  of,  Jpeir  blood,  bred 
right,   raised  r^ft  and  handled 

right. 


Kings  Valet. 

SEE  THESE  JERSEYS  AT  THE  FAIRS  OR  ON  THE  RANCH,  AND 
MAKE  YOUR  SELECTION. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


Salvador   Stock  Farm 


In  the  last  five  yeirs  I  have  won  more  prizes  at  State  Fairs  than  all  other  competitors  combined. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OR  PAY  ME  A  VISIT 

HENRY   WMEATLEY,   -  Napa,  California 
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HILLCREST    STOCK  FARM 

DAVIS,  CAUP. 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Famous  Blacow- 
Roberts-Glide  French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
Bred  Shropshire  Rams     ::     ::     ::     ::  :: 


KING  LANCASTER. 
Son  of  King  Edward,  Grand  Champion  Bull  Cali- 
fornia  State   Fair   1909-1910-1911.  The 
Only  Boll  a  Three  Times  Grand  Champion. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood   Knight   II.   Grand  Champion  1912 
Greenwood   Knight.   Grand   Champion  1913. 


The  Famous  Blacow-Roberts-Glide  French  Merinos 
and  Pure-Bred  Shropshire  Rams 

Sires  in  Service 
Bapton  Broadhooks,  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood  Knight,  337,393 
Kn'>ght  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 


HILLCREST  LAO. 
Champion   Ram  State  Fair  1911. 


Ram  Lambs  and  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 


Merits  have 
Captivated 

Hershey's 

July  28th,  1914. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co., 
Gentlemen: 

Since  the  purchase  of  the 
first  outfit  a  year  ago  we  have 
sold  them  (Hersliey  Dairies  of 
Milk  Chocolate  Fame)  seven 
outfits. 

They  are  using  other  milkers 
on  some  of  their  farms  pur- 
chased before  we  were  in  the 
business,  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  bought  no  other 
kind  since  installing  the  first 
Hinman  proves  that  its  merits 
have  captivated  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bnckwalter  Snpply  Co. 

Write  for  Catalog  to 

CF.Daniells&Son 

Modesto,  Cal. 

Distributors  for 
California,  Oregon  and  Arizona 


Conserving 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.) 

With  all  forms  of  wild  forage  in 
abundance  and  feeder  cattle  almost 
impossible  to  secure,  or  at  least  suit- 
able feeders,  cattle  men  have  been 
taxed  to  their  utmost  the  past  sea- 
son in  taking  advantage  of  the  fa- 
vorable feed  conditions. 

It  has  only  been  in  rare  instances 
that  a  cattle  man  has  been  found 
who  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  by  having  both  cattle 
and  feed,  yet,  to  quote  one  of  the 
most  successful  cattle  raisers  in  the 
State,  "there  is  never  too  much 
feed." 

On  the  surface  of  the  thing  such 
a  statement  does  not  seem  to  coin- 
cide with  the  experiences  this  year, 
yet  when  it  is  analyzed,  one  finds 
that  it  is  true  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept perhaps  with  those  farmers  in 
some  sections  who  grow  both  cat- 
tle and  alfalfa  hay,  in  which  case 
it  s  hard  to  determine  just  what  to 


do  with  the  hay,  unless  more  stock 
can  be  purchased. 

In  reality  the  overabundance  of 
feed  this  year  should  be  a  great 
aid  to  the  range  situation  in  future 
years,  for  it  will  allow  such  'ands 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  some 
of  the  fertility  that  has,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  been  so  badly 
depleted. 

There  is  little  doubt  existing  but 
that  our  western  grazing  lands  have 
been  stocked  to  the  limit,  and  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  hear  cattle  men 
tell  of  the  few  cattle  run  on  the 
present  day  ranges  as  compares  with 
the  number  of  20  or  30  years  ago. 

A  successful  grower  along  the 
coast  section  states  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  practice  of  carrying  the 
largest  number  possible  on  a  given 


Range  Feed. 


amount  of  land,  year  after  year, 
will  eventually  work  such  a  hard- 
ship on  the  industry  that  farmers 
will  be  compelled  to  discontinue 
present  day  practices  and  give  more 
attention  to  the  conservation  of 
feed  and  the  more  scientfic  handling 
of  cattle  on  the  ranges. 

The  former  owners  of  this  land 
used  little  discretion  in  handling 
their  cattle,  running  about  one  steer 
to  six  or  seven  acres.  This  prac- 
tice, continued  from  year  to  year, 
cleaned  the  land  of  vegetation  every 
year,  and  allowed  the  soil  little 
chance  of  regaining  fertilty,  except 
from  the  offal  of  the  cattle.  When 
dry  years  struck  them,  there  was 
little  hope  of  supplying  feed  for 
even  a  limited  number  of  cattle,  the 
result  being  that  each  dry  year 
meant  the  re-establishing  of  the 
herds. 

Since  purchasing  the  property, 
the  present  owner  has  pursued  en- 


tirely different  tactics,  preferring  to 
allow  some  feed  each  year  to  go  to 
seed,  and  to  aid  in  this  practice  by 
cutting  down  on  the  cattle  carried 
to  one  head  to  10  acres. 

At  the  start  this  method  did  not 
allow  of  turning  off  of  nearly  so 
many  head  a  year,  but  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  aver- 
age of  beef  marketed  each  year,  for 
those  sold  have  invariably  been  in 
higher  flesh  and  the  same  number 
are  maintained  every  year,  whether 
the  season  is  favorable  or  not. 

This  man  states  that  he  figures 
every  bit  of  feed  which  is  not  need- 
ed one  year,  goes  that  much  farther 
in  insuring  him  feed  in  the  future, 
as  it  greatly  aids  in  building  up  the 
soil  that  his  predecessors  cared  so 
little  about. 


That  every  cattle  raiser  should 
prepare  himself  in  years  of  plenty 
for  the  drought  years  which  come 
at  different  intervals,  is  the  opinon 
of  T.  S.  Glide  of  Yolo  county,  who 
carries  on  an  interesting  system  of 
insurance  against  dry  years. 

While  a  large  portion  of  his  hold- 
ings are  on  the  low  lands  along  the 
Sacramento  river,  his  winter  ranges 
are  in  the  mountains  back  of  Win- 
ters, Yolo  county.  These  lands  nat- 
urally furnish  good  feed,  but  it  has 
been  the  practice  for  a  long  time 
to  have  a  surplus  of  stacked  hay 
on  hand,  to  avoid  any  possible  short- 
age in  bad  years.  These  stacks  are 
sometimes  kept  for  several  years 
before  there  is  any  need  for  them, 
but  in  times  of  need  they  are  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  interest 
on  money,  so  invested. 

Along  with  this  hay,  which  is 
mostly  hauled  to  the  ranges  from 
lower  lands,  an  experiment  was 
tried  with  straw  last  year  which 
has  proven  so  profitable  that  more 
straw  will  be  stacked  each  year  from 
now  on. 

This  straw,  which  was  secured 
from  a  nearby  grain  grower,  was 
hauled  to  the  corrals  and  stacked, 
a  heavy  salt  brine  having  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  straw  as  it  was 
being  stacked.  This  brine  was  made 
of  salt  and  water,  with  enough  salt 
to  float  a  potato,  the  mixing  being 
done  in  barrels.  One  man  stayed  on 
the  stack  all  of  the  time  wetting 
down  each  forkful  of  straw  as  it 
came  from  the  wagons. 

The  value  of  this  as  feed  was 
found  last  winter,  when  the  cattle 
would  leave  the  best  of  green  feed 
to  partake  of  the  straw,  and  Mr. 
Glide  states  that  they  fattened  well 
on  it.  This  year  straw  from  neigh- 
boring ranches  is  being  hauled  and 
stacked  in  the  same  manner,  not  en- 
tirely because  it  is  relished  by  the 
cattle,  although  that  of  course  has 
much  to  do  with  it,  but  because  it 
is  an  insurance  against  any  dry  year 
that  may  come.  It  also  conserves 
the  wild  feed,  allowing  the  soil  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  its  fer- 
tility, through  the  added  humus  and 
vegetable  matter  secured  from  the 
feed  which  the  cattle  do  not  con- 
sume. 

After  all,  it  is  possible  that  the 
scarcity  of  feeders  this  year  will  in 
the  end  be  beneficial,  as  it  will  cre- 
ate a  surplus  of  fertility  for  future 
years. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales   conducted   In   all   parts   of   Callfonia  and 
adjoining    States.      Write    for    dales    and  terms. 
Twenty-flve    years'  experience. 

1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Inyo  Count  \   M.  i  <  lords. 
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Future  Aspects  of  Mutton  Sheep. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Men  in  close  touch  with  Califor- 
nia's sheep  industry  have  predicted 
for  several  years  that  eventually  a 
great  many  sheep  would  be  grown 
on  the  smaller  farms. 

Has  the  time  now  come  for  this 
newer  method?  Such  were  ques- 
tions asked  of  numerous  parties  in- 
terested, including  range  men, 
breeder,  butcher  and  alfalfa  farmer, 
and  the  answers  were  invariably 
"Yes."  Not  in  a  big  way  at  first, 
you  understand,  for  that  would  be 
a  poor  thing  in  the  end;  but  the 
start  will  soon  be  observed. 

As  to  the  kind  of  sheep,  the  re- 
plies unanimously  favored  the  mut- 
ton breeds.  In  fact  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  major- 
ity of  our  future  lambs  will  come 
from  these  same  small  growers. 

Just  why  a  change  seems  inevita- 
ble is  attributed  to  various  causes; 
chief  among  them,  of  course,  being 
the  rapid  development  of  large  areas 
heretofore  considered  worthless  for 
anything  but  sheep  grazing  lands. 

In  all  parts  of  the  big  interior 
valleys  this  development  may  be 
noted.  On  the  lower  foothills, 
which  have  served  as  valuable  win- 
ter sheep  quarters  for  half  a  cen- 


ewes  on  their  hands;  but  no  young 
ewes.  As  this  has  been  general,  the 
price  of  breeding  ewes  is  extremely 
high  and  they  are  scarce.  One  well 
informed  buyer  informs  us  that  75 
per  cent,  of  the  ewes  are  being  held 
by  the  farmers  this  year  and  that 
many  of  those  reaching  the  markets 
are  being  resold  to  the  country  for 
breeding  purposes. 

With  this  condition  confronting 
them  and  with  more  encouraging 
wool  prices,  range  men  are  seeing 
the  need  of  new  blood  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  blood  be  Merino, 
for  the  crossing  out  of  this  blood 
into  mutton  cannot  long  be  pursued 
on  our  ranges  as  it  lessens  hardi- 
hood and  constitution,  which  are  so 
essential  in  sheep  raising  under  arid 
or  semi-arid  conditions,  such  as 
abound  in  many  California  sections. 

Another  very  favorable  factor  to 
the  smaller  grower  is  the  ever  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  meat,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  others  as  well, 
and  the  relative  higher  prices  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

Regarding  this  aspect  of  the  in- 
dustry, an  address  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  and  later 
printed    in    these    columns,  ably 


Mutton  Sheep  Will  Pay  Small  Growers. 


tury,  the  fruit  grower  has  gradually 
increased  land  values  until  the 
sheep  man  has  in  many  cases  aban- 
doned the  business  entirely  and 
sold  his  flocks. 

On  the  lower  lands  we  find  rec- 
lamation projects  rapidly  transform- 
ing summer  feeding  quarters  into 
valuable  alfalfa  ranches  and  a  large 
breeder  along  the  Sacramento  river 
estimates  a  depreciation  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  many  thousand 
head  during  the  past  two  years. 
Such  material  lessening  of  produc- 
tion in  these  lower  sections  means 
a  big  cut  in  mutton  and  lamb  re- 
ceipts at  the  markets,  as  these  grow- 
ers have  been  heavy  producers  of 
mutton  for  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets. 

Due  very  largely  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  wool  markets  during 
the  past  two  years  and  the  relative- 
ly high  price  of  lamb,  many  large 
raisers  have  been  selling  all  of  their 
lambs  and  breeding  their  high  grade 
Merino  ewes  to  mutton  type  bucks, 
and  while  this  has  proven  highly 
profitable  and  will  likely  be  con- 
tinued in  some  localities  where  mut- 
ton production  is  feasible,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  raisers  now  find 
themselves  with  an  old    bunch  of 


demonstrated  that  while  as  yet  mut- 
ton in  this  country  sells  on  the  aver- 
age for  less  than  beef  or  pork,  it  is 
a  far  more  desirable  food  than  either 
of  the  others  and  will  in  a  short  time 
assume  equal  importance  as  a  food 
stuff. 

Lastly,  but  of  great  importance, 
among  reasons  given  is  the  economic 
need  of  sheep  on  the  smaller  farm. 
In  this  respect  it  is  claimed  that  the 
value  of  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm  is 
more  than  simply  that  of  meat 
and  wool,  due  to  their  ability  of  liv- 
ing and  flourishing  on  waste  lands 
and  badly  infested  weed  areas.  Aside 
from  these,  there  is  also  the  fertil- 
ization value  to  be  derived. 

Assuming  that  the  reasons  given 
were  correct,  an  effort  was  made  to 
learn  the  proper  methods  to  pursue 
in  establishing  small  flocks.  While 
the  crossing  in  of  mutton  breeds  on 
Merino  ewes  may  handicap  the  range 
man  on  account  of  the  offspring  from 
such  crosses,  if  continued,  being  un- 
able to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the 
ranges,  the  opposite  condition  holds 
true  on  the  small  farm  where  suc- 
culent feeds  predominate. 

Such  conditions  are  ideal  for  the 
mutton  breeds,  and  it  is  in  such  lo- 
calities that  the  biggest  mutton  pro- 


Larrowe's 

Dried 
BeetPul 


ft  6  lbs.  More  Butter  Fat  > 


a  Day  in  6  Days'  Time^^ 


— that's  what  F. 
Read  his  letter. 


T.  Shaver  of  Holtville,  CaL,  says. 


"I  wish  to  send  praises  in  regard  to  your  dried  beet 
pulp.  I  have  fed  it  for  three  years,  and  am  glad  to  state 
it  is  the  best  grain  for  a  milk  producer  with  a  heavy 
butter  fat  test  I  have  ever  used.  It  saves  hay  and  keeps 
the  cows  in  good  condition. 

*'As  we  do  not  have  to  feed  pulp  here  through  the 
summer,  I  commenced  November  I,  last  year,  and  the 
cows  produced  six  pounds  more  fat  a  day  in  six  days' 
time.  Thirty-two  cows  milked  as  high  as  96  gallons  of 
milk,  or  29.8  pounds  butter  fat  a  day.  Twenty  head 
were  old  milkers.    I  feed  the  pulp  wet." 

Hundreds  of  other  dairymen  will  also  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
value  of  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  as  a  milk  producer  and 
conditioner.  It  improves  every  ration;  balances  perfectly  with 
alfalfa. 

RICH  IN  NUTRIMENT  —  CLEAN  —  SUCCULENT 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  clean,  wholesome,  appetizing;  aids 
digestion;  contains  five  times  as  much  nutriment  as  silage 
with  as  great  or  greater  succulence — swelling  to  fully  six  times  its  original 
bulk  when  moistened.  It  will  not  only  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk,  but  keep  the  herd  in  better  health  with  less  bag  trouble  and 
greater  contentment.  Try  it  now.  Go  to  your  feed  dealer  today  and  buy 
one  sack.  Test  it  on  one  cow  whose  milk  record  you  know  and  watch 
results. 


'4 


LARROWE'S 

MOLASSES-DRIED  Beet  Pulp 

is  preferred  by  many  feeders  on 
account  of  its  sweetness.  Just  the 
plain  beet  pulp  with  beet  molasses 
dried.  Fine  for  fattening,  also  for 
horses. 


Our  booklet— 

"PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 

gives  valuable  information  and  feed- 
ing instructions.  Should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  dairyman.  Write  for 
a  copy — free. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


607  Central  Buildng 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Howard  Cattle  Company 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

See  our  exhibit  of  Shorthorns 
at  the  State  Fair    ::    ::    ::  :: 

55  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


MODESTO  KING 
1st  prize  agi'd  boar  at 
1913  State  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
into  good  hogs  this  fall 

Have  85  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred 
gilts,  also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing 
at  State  Fair  in  September.  Hogs  are  scarce. 
Order  now  for  fall  delivery. 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM 

JNO.  P.  DAtiGS,  Prop.,  Modesto. 
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ducing  countries  are  found.  Butchers 
as  well  as  mutton  sheep  breeders 
maintain  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
raising  winter  and  early  spring  lambs 
than  could  possibly  be  made  in  wool 
production  on  the  small  farm. 

As  most  of  our  native  sheep  are 
of  Merino  breeding,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  to  use  such  ewes 
for  foundation  purposes,  gradually 
obtaining  mutton  types  through  the 
use  of  mutton  rams. 

The  first  cross  of  Shropshire  bucks 
on  high  grade  Merinos  on  A.  W.  Fos- 
ter's Lakeville  ranch  in  Mendocino 
county  was  highly  profitable,  the 
lambs  selling  in  San  Francisco  for 
$4.50  a  head. 

T.  S.  Glide  practices  a  system  of 
crossing  on  his  old  Merino  ewes  that 
has  paid  him  well  for  a  number  of 
years  at  his  ranch  near  Davis,  Yolo 
county.  Ewes  which  are  no  longer  fit 
for  the  range  are  bred  in  the  fall  to 
Shropshire  bucks,  the  lambs  being 
disposed  of  in  the  spring  when  the 


market  is  high.  The  ewes  are  then 
fattened  and  also  sell  for  an  etra 
good  price  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  cross 
on  high  grade  French  Merinos  pro- 
duces a  good  lamb,  and  that  suc- 
ceeding crosses  still  further  improve 
them  from  a  butcher's  standpoint. 
Spanish  Merinos  do  not  do  so  well 
with  the  first  cross,  although  the 
second  and  succeeding  ones  are 
satisfactory. 

In  order  to  reach  the  best  lamb 
market,  which  dates  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  middle  of  March, 
the  ewes  should  be  bred  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  This  necessi- 
tates some  more  expense  in  care  and 
housing  during  the  wet  weather;  but 
is  amply  repaid  in  the  increased 
prices  received. 

With  our  moderate  winters  and 
vast  areas  of  irrigated  alfalfa,  ex- 
perienced growers  claim  that  ours 
should  be  one  of  the  finest  lamb-rais- 
ing sections  in  this  country. 


Proving  the  Heavy  Layers. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  meth- 
ods of  selecting  the  laying  hen  that 
to  an  observing  person  are  as  good  as 
though  the  hens  were  trap-nested, 
but  the  trap  nest  saves  a  person  from 
exercising  his  observing  powers  and 
gives  him  no  exercise  for  the  physi- 
cal. Of  course  the  trap  nest  is  re- 
liable and  if  we  want  statements  to 
put  on  record  that  is  the  way  to  get 
them.  But  the  ordinary  person  has 
not  time  to  trapnest  a  lot  of  fowls; 
it  is  a  slow  job,  and  to  prove  any- 
thing must  extend  over  a  length  of 
time. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  productiveness  of  a  flock  is 
to  select  only  the  very  best  early  lay- 
ers. These  should  be  banded  and  the 
number  entered  in  a  book  set  aside 
for  that  purpose.  These  early  pul- 
lets should  be  bred  from,  and  the 
pullets  that  come  from  these  watched 
again  for  early  layers.  These  early 
pullets  will  usually  be  found  to  lay 
a  considerable  number  of  eggs  before' 
the  others  start. 

Another  method  of  selecting  and 
breeding  a  flock  of  winter  layers  is 
to  hatch  all  eggs  from  hens  that  lay 
longest  in  the  fall  without  molting. 
These  pullets  will  invariably  prove 
good  winter  layers. 

In  selecting  layers  from  a  flock, 
three  things  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered: (1)  The  shape;  (2)  the 
comb,  wattles,  and  face;  (3)  the 
actions  of  the  hen. 

The  Shape. — No  matter  what  breed 
it  may  be,  the  laying  shape  is  a  hen 
that  is  wide  behind,  legs  well  apart 
and  having  a  long  back.  This  gives 
great  lung  capacity,  big  digestive  or- 
gans, and  large  egg  bag.  The  crops 
of  good  layers  will  usually  be  found 
full  at  night  because  they  need  the 
food  and  will  get  it.  The  poor  lay- 
ers need  only  so  much  to  keep  up 
their  bodily  needs,  and  their  crops 
will  be  found  about  half  full.  If  the 
fingers  are  greased  and  Inserted  in 
the  vent,  the  size  of  egg  bags  may 
be  determined,  those  laying  heavily 
will  have  large  bags  and  the  poor 
layers  small  ones. 

The  head  of  a  good  layer  is  dis- 
tinctly feminine,  that  is,  long  and 
slender,  after  the  manner  of  a  good 
milch  cow's  head.    The  color  of  the 


face,  comb  and  wattles  in  the  laying 
hen  is  nearly  always  of  a  bright 
red,  especially  in  pullfts  that  are  just 
commencing  to  lay.  A  puUet  that 
has  not  commenced,  L  :t  !s  ahout  to 
commence  laying  will  snow  a  i-«-rv 
bright  red  comb. 

In  hens  or  pullets  tha^  a>-e  ai.-nir 
to  lay  the  plumage  usually  gives  a 
better  and  brighter  luster;  but  those 
which  have  been  laying  heavily  will 
have  very  diuj;/  looKing  feathers, 
while  the  poor  layers  ar*>  much 
brighter  in  plumage.  These  tilings 
can  all  be  observed  best  in  a  yard 
where  there  are  both  kinds  of  lay- 
ers to  choose  from.  A  hen  that  has 
laid  heavily  all  the  season  has  had 
very  little  feed  to  spare  for  feathers 
and  they  get  very  rough  and  faded, 
while  her  sister  that  has  only  laid 
every  other  day  or  so,  could  put  some 
of  her  time  and  substance  into 
feathers  and  so  looks  much  nicer. 

Actions  of  the  Hen. — Early  laying 
is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  a 
good  layer.  A  hen  that  is  going  to 
lay  will  usually  be  found  singing  and 
chuckling  to  herself  a  good  part  of 
the  time.  And  she  is  always  alert, 
too,  after  the  bits  to  be  found,  she 
is  generally  hunting  and  digging  af- 
ter something,  her  spirits  are  too 
high  to  let  her  lie  around  dull. 

She  should  be  in  good  condition, 
because  neither  a  real  fat  hen  nor 
a  real  lean  hen  can  possibly  be  a 
good  layer.  You  want  the  happy 
medium  and  these  are  the  hens  that 
will  be  active  without  being  too  nerv- 
ous and  restless.  A  hen  that  wad- 
dles like  a  duck  when  walking  is 
not  always  a  fat  hen;  if  she  is 
grasped  by  the  abdomen  and  the 
seeming  fat  is  har4,  she  is  a  good 
layer  and  that  which  appears  to  be 
fat  is  muscle. 

A  little  observation  will  enable 
anyone  to  pick  out  the  best  layers  in 
the  yard.  Drones  never  fight  and 
rustle  after  their  share  of  the  feed; 
this  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  there 
is.  They  are  content  with  little;  they 
spend  their  time  pluming  their 
feathers  or  basking  in  the  sun  or 
shade,  but  do  not  hunt  around  or 
dig.  A  good  layer  must  eat  and  eat 
lots,  and  if  it  is  to  be  found,  she  will 
find  it  at  home  or  abroad  if  given  her 
liberty.  If  shut  in  she  will  get  a  big 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires 

CHOLERA  IMMUNE 


See  our  Exhibit  at  the 
California  State  Fair 

Let  us  show  you  that  OAK  GROVE  BERK- 
SHIRES are  the  best. 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  immune,  the  only  immune 
Berkshire  herd  in  the  state. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we 
know  that  we  can  supply  what  you  want. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none 
on  the  coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

Be  sure  to  look  us  up  at  the  State  Fair 

Oak  Grove  Dairy"  Farm 


H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 


WOODLAND,  CAL. 


or 


W.  FISK 


Davis, 


Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED 

POLAND-CHINA  ISWINE 

PRIZE  WINNERS 
Finest  Stock  in  the  State  from  $30  Up 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  very  fine  Young  Boars  sired  by  Gold  Coin, 
Master  Banker  and  Wonderful  Victor.  There  is  no  better 
blood  in  the  world.   See  my  stock  at  the  Fairs. 


M.  BASSETT,  Breeder 


HANFORD,  CAL. 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER 

This  Is  the  average  of  tbe  SO  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi-official  testa  to  date  In  our 
herd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  It  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  In  your  herd,  bred  la  lines  that 

are  producing  these  results''  It  will  meaa  Increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  In  the  herd.  He 
will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  la  gealest 
demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PBODUCTION.  and  TRAN8MITTINO 
ABILITY  are  essential  in  tbe  choice  of  a  herd  bull. 
These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young  balls  that  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  inquiries 
will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  I  SONS  CORPORATION, 


35—  Registered  Jerseys  —35 

Having  leased  my  ranch  for  a  long  term  of  year?,  1  offer  Buy  en- 
tire hei\.,  comprising  cows,  11  heifers  and  4  bulls,  including 
Noble's  Warder,  an  imported  bull,  grandson  of  Noble  of  Oaklands. 

If  not  sold  at  private  sale,  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  the  Modesto 

Dairy  Show  in  October. 

See  Some  of  Them  at  the  Fair  Grounds 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION 


Helstein-Frleilan  Cattle 


Woedlane,  Cal. 
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share  of  all  that  is  served  to  the 
flock.  A  big  layer  is  a  big  eater.  Na- 
ture made  her  so. 

Fattening  Turkeys  for  Market. 

To  make  a  sucess  of  fattening  tur- 
keys, it  is  better  to  have  them  all 
of  one  size  and  as  near  one  age  as 
possible.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
sorting  out  the  largest  or  first 
hatches  of  the  season  and  putting 
them  into  separate  yards. 

Fix  one  or  two  good  high  poles  for 
roosts  before  putting  the  birds  in  the 
yards  and  arrange  the  feed  troughs 
so  that  you  will  have  to  annoy  the 
turks  as  little  as  possible  after  they 
are  put  into  fattening  quarters. 

Give  them  plenty  of  water  but  no 
food  the  first  day,  unless  they  get 

~MM  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue;  or 
if  ca  tied  weekly  for  one  year,  2*4c  per  word. 

PURE-BRED  WH I it E  ROCKS^  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper, 
Ceres,  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Best  stork  White  and  B'own  Leg- 
horns. Also  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  va- 
rieties. Capacity,  44,000.  Large  orders  on  White  Leg- 
horns a  specialty.  Write  for  particulars.  J.  A.  BIHN, 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatcbe-y.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winne-s  at  New  York, 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stork  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Los 
Oatos,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  booking  orders  for 
Fall.  August.  September  and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Rend  for  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  

SEND  for  ou*  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House, 
229-231   So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Uahajo  Farm.  Box  597,   Sacramento,  Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS— EROS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Special  exhibition  matings,  $7. SO  per  15;  utility,  {2 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavy 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  G.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 
dini  Ave.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 
to  Ed.  Hat.) 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  is  a  won- 

dc  ful  help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 


H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hopland, 
Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerels  ready 
for  service.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything   you   need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The   Last   Thing  In 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
STEEL  SILO 
Is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable. 
Tight    as    a  Boiler, 
Permanent, 
Non-Porous, 

Non-Absorbent, 
Moisture-P  oof, 
Economical. 
Full  Information 
freely  given. 
Write  now. 
THOMAS    R.  BROWNE 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Steel  Granaries,  Poultry  Houses,  Wagons  and 
Dipping  Tanks,  Gasoline  Storage  Systems,  etc. 


too  restless;  then  a  little  grain  may 
be  fed. 

The  second  day  commence  with  a 
moist  mash  as  follows:  barley  meal, 
wheat  middlings  and  bran  equal 
parts,  add  a  little  salt  just  to  flavor 
it  and  feed  only  what  the  turkeys 
will  eat  up  readily.  At  noon  change 
ground  barley  for  ground  cats  and 
feed  as  before.  For  the  evening  meal, 
cracked  corn,  all  they  will  eat.  By 
changing  the  ground  feed  every  meal 
you  not  only  give  the  turks  a  va- 
riety of  food  that  is  more  appetizing 
than  all  one  thing,  but  you  are  im- 
proving the  juciness  and  quality  in 
general,  of  the  meat.  After  about  a 
week  of  this  diet  they  will  get  tired 
of  it  in  spite  of  the  change.  Then 
boil  up  a  big  kettle  of  small  po- 
tatoes, put  in  a  handful  of  salt  while 
cooking,  and  fat  or  grease  of  any 
kind  that  is  on  the  premises.  When 
the  potatoes  are  soft,  take  a  masher 
and  mix  in  ground  barley  as  you 
mash  the  potatoes.  If  cracklings  can 
be  gotten,  "boil  a  good  lump,  say  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds,  in  the  potatoes, 
and  mix  all  together  with  the  barley 
or  ground  oats,  but  not  middlings. 
The  latter  is  too  sticky  to  use  in  boil- 
ing water.  This  can  be  fed  to  the 
turkeys  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  they 
rarely  get  tired  of  boiled  potatoes. 
In  fact,  if  potatoes  are  plentiful  on 
the  farm  the  whole  course  of  fatten- 
ing may  be  with  this  boiled  mash, 
using  barley  and  oats  as  the  ground 
feed  in  turn.  Any  kind  of  vegetables 
that  happen  to  be  plentiful  may  be 
used,  but  nothing  is  quite  so  good  a 
flesh  former  as  potatoes.  The  corn 
lasts  longer  and  that  is  why  it  is 
fed  at  night,  so  that  the  system  is 
absorbing  some  food  all  the  time.  If 
the  feed  is  all  mixed  cold  it  is  bet- 
ter if  it  can  be  mixed  a  part  of  the 
time  with  sour  milk. 

We  know  many  turkeys  are  fed 
on  a  corn  diet  solely,  and  they  are 
fat,  too,  but  an  all-corn  diet,  while 
it  fattens,  does  not  give  the  meat 
any  flavor  and  the  breast  meat  is 
always  dry.  The  ground  oats  and 
barley  make  juicy  meat  as  well  as  fat 
meat.  Give  all  the  green  feed  the 
turkeys  will  eat,  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  twice  is  better.  If  there  are  no 
cracklings  to  be  had,  either  beef  ; 
scrap  or  tallow  must  be  used  the  last 
two  weeks  of  fattening.  If  milk  is 
plentiful,  the  meat  can  be  omitted, 
but  tallow  should  be  given  during 
the  last  week,  at  the  rate  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  each  turkey  once  a  day. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  grease, 
though  it  matters  very  little  what 
kind  it  is,  so  that  it  is  wholesome. 

Turkeys  fed  on  this  plan  will  al- 
ways insure  a  high  price,  and  most 
farms  have  small  potatoes  that  are 
fit  for  nothing  but  feeding.  In  ship- 
ping to  market  always  put  birds  of 
one  size  in  a  coop,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible; it  often  gets  you  a  better 
price;  besides,  it  is  direct  informa- 
tion to  the  commission  man  that  you 
are  not  a  novice  in  the  shipping 
business,  and  he  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  shipment. 

Put  the  address  of  the  party  to 
whom  shipment  is  made,  in  plain 
view,  also  a  return  address  of  your 
own,  so  that  your  coop  will  come 
back.  This  is  part  of  the  deal,  and 
all  shippers  should  insist  on  their 
crates  being  returned.  The  farmer 
needs  to  be  businesslike  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others,  and  demand  his 
rights. — Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood. 


Milking  Machines 

Those  patient,  always  willing-to-serve  cows 
of  yours  must  be  treated  kindly.  When 
the  help  get  up  at  odds  with  the  world, 
they  don't  always  handle  the  bovines  gen- 
tly, and  you  know  what  rough  treatment 
does  to  a  cow's  teats,  and  how  it  cuts  down 
her  lactation  period. 

I'd  like  to  show  you  how  the  teat  cup  with 
the  upward  squeeze  gets  on  the  job  any- 
time, feeling  "fit"  and  massages  those 
teats  as  they  should  be  massaged.  It's 
but  one  of  the  many  good  features  of  the 

Sharpies  Milker 

When  we  talk  it  over,  you'll  learn  how  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  milk,  makes  it  clean, 
solves  the  hired  help  problem,  and  other 

important  things.  Write  us  for  further  information  and  literature. 
We  are  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies. 

KELSEY  DAIRY  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
Southern  California  Dstributors, 
818  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ED.   E.  JOHNSON 


TURLOCK,  CAL. 


BREEDER  OF 


Guernseys  andDurocs 


HAVE  FOR  SALE: 


3  fine  young  Guernsey  Bulls,  sired  by  Rieber's  Glenwood,  11994 

also 

Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
SEE  MY  STOCK  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 


CHOICE  CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE   POULTRY  SWINE 

For  Prices  See  or  Write 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 


GUERNSEYS 


Don  Adonis  of  Linda  Vista. 


Our  BERKSH I  RES  are  the  finest  in  the  State. 
At  tbe  last  State  Fair  we  entered  In  fourteen 
classes  and  won  ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
GUERNSEYS — We  offer  for  sale  bull  caltes  of  A. 
It  b  ceding  on  both  sides.  Some  by  Don  Adonis 
of  Linda  Vista,  whose  dam,  two  grand  dams,  and 
two  great  grand  dams  bate  an  average  record  of 
714  pounds  butter-fat  In  one  year. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM, 
A.  B.  Humphry,  Owner 
Mayhews,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle 


CHEESE  AS  AN  ECONOMICAL 
FOOD. 


While  so  much  is  being  said  and 
written  about  the  high  cost  of  food- 
stuffs, it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  housekeeper  who  has  the  most 
knowledge  of  the  materials  with 
which  she  works  and  the  most  skili 
in  applying  her  knowledge,  is  the 
one  who  can  make  the  money  at  her 
disposal  go  the  farthest. 

The  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  are  as 
nutritious,  and  when  well  cooked, 
are  as  palatable,  as  the  more  ex- 
pensive cuts.  If  she  wishes  to  use 
something  in  place  of  meat,  she  has 
fish — fresh  and  cured — milk,  eggs, 
beans,  peas,  and  similar  legumes, 
nuts  if  they  are  relished,  and  last, 
but  very  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  food  value,  palatability, 
and  the  great  number  of  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  used — cheese. 

The  ways  in  which  these  substi- 
tutes for  mes.t  can  be  served  are 
numerous  and  varied.  Individual 
taste  and  food  habits  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, but,  in  general,  it  is  true 
that  the  relish  with  which  other 
dishes  are  accepted  in  place  of  meat 
depends  upon  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  the  cook.  It  seems  a  foun- 
dation principle  that  as  meat  is  a 
savory  dish,  any  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  it  must  be  savory  or  must 
be  made  so  by  suitable  seasoning 
and  proper  cooking. 

Those  who  whish  to  make  substi- 
tutions of  these  foods  for  meat  of- 


ten desire  to  know  how  much  of 
each  is  necessary  in  order  to  replace 
a  given  amount  of  meat.  If  we  con- 
sider only  the  proteins  of  the  meat, 
the  following  general  statement 
may  be  made:  2^  quarts  milk,  1% 
pounds  fresh  lean  fish,  three-fourths 
pound  dried  fish,  two-thirds  pound 
ordinary  cheese,  somewhat  less  than 
a  pound  of  mixed  nut  meats,  9  eggs, 
one-half  pound  shelled  peanuts,  or 
two-thirds  pint  dry  beans,  peas,  cow- 
peas,  or  lentils  is  equal  to  a  pound 
of  beef  of  average  composition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  cheese  contains  as  large 
an  amount  of  what  laymen  call  "the 
muscle  forming"  materials,  as  one 
pound  of  beef  of  average  composi- 
tion. According  to  abundant  an- 
alyses, cheese  compares  even  more 
favorably  with  meat  if  its  fuel  value 
instead  of  its  percentage  of  protein 
is  taken  into  consideration,  for  one- 
half  of  a  pound  of  ordinary  cheese 
yields  as  much  energy  as  a  pound 
of  beef  of  average  composition. 

If  the  housekeeper  wishes  to  know 
how  to  make  several  sorts  of  Maca- 
roni and  Cheese,  Boston  Roast,  Bak- 
ed Eggs  with  Cheese,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  cheese  dishes  which 
are  palatable  as  well  as  nutritious, 
she  can  find  out  by  sending  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  copy 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  4  8  7,  "Cheese 
and  Its  Economical  Use  in  the 
Diet." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  bulletin 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  cheese. 
It  should  be  helpful  to  those  who 
for  any  reason  wish  to  use  cheese  In 
greater    quantities    in    their  diet. 


I  Since  it  shows,  on  the  basis  of  many 
experiments,  that  cheese  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  physiolog- 
ical disturbance  with  the  average 
healthy  person,  it  should  remove  any 
prejudice  which  may  have  been  en- 
tertained regarding  the  desirability 
of  eating  cheese  in  quantity. 


PEACH  DUMPLING. 

Sift  one  pint  of  flour  with  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Work  into  this 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard.  Mix  with 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  very  cold 
water.  Have  all  the  ingredients  very 
cold,  mix  quickly  and  handle  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  Roll  out  thin.  Take 
the  half  of  a  preserved  peach  for  the 
core  of  the  dumpling.  Cut  the  dough 
into  pieces  just  large  enough  to  wrap 
the  halves  of  peaches,  roll  up  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  with  a 
hard  sauce  flavored  with  syrup  from 
(he  peaches  or  else  with  {he  good  old- 
fashioned  one  of  our  grandmothers 
which  always  seems  most  apropriate 
to  old-fashioned  dumpling  and  flour 
puddings.  Add  one  cupful  of  sugar 
to  two  cupfuls  of  water,  boil  and 
thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  rubbed  to  a  cream  with  a  little 
cold  water. 


keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Laying  an  egg  beater  away  in  a  draw- 
er with  knives  and  other  utensils  la 
apt  to  bend  the  blades  and  caui* 
them  to  catch  when  in  use.  It  is  far 
better  to  hang  it  by  itself. 


We  often  hear  of  the  man  who 

did  his  best  and  failed.  All  hot 
air.  If  he  did  the  best  he  could  he 
would  not  have  failed. 


Delivered 

Tea  & 

Coffee  at  Wholesale  Prices 


EVERYWHERE 


60c  Tea  45c 
50c  Tea  35c 
40c  Tea  30c 

Any  Flavor 


CARE  OF  THE  K<;<;  BEATER. 

Never  allow  the  handle  and  cog 
wheels  of  the  egg  beater  to  be  put  in 
the  dish  water,  as  this  causes  the 
grease  to  be  washed  off  and  ultimate- 
ly ruins  the  efficiency  of  the  beater. 
Wash  the  whipping  blades  as  soon  as 
used,  dry  and  hang  away  at  once  to 


40c  Coffee  33c 
35c  Coffee  29c 
30c  Coffee  25c 

Whole  or  Ground 

2  lbs.  Rex  Tea  60c  quality  for  85c 

3  lbs.  Rex  Coffee  40c  quality  for  98c 

"Money  Back"  Guarantee 

SEND  ORDER  -, MAKE  BIG  SAVING 

OWENS  SALES  COMPANY 

636  Phelan  Building  San  Francisco 

DRINK 'QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"    -       -       -       -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAT  GRRRN  UNCOLOKED  JAPAN  TEA 

nlfr'SAn    .LEND"  SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  n"'  r.Ol'S  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEE  !_ce   BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  O.NLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

'E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB  »1.00 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF    PURE  COFFER 
PACKED  IN   AIR' TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

II2-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


BED  BUG  CHASER 


i.»ckuK«'  mnuKh  U>  kill  thousands  t.f  btifn. 
Rn3  P..at.  in  plain  wrapper.  25c.or6  fnrll. 

Domestic  Mfg.  Co.    Desk  5   Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Eilcrs  Bungalow  Player  Piano 

THE  MOST  MODERN  OF  ALL  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Sweet-Toned!     Durable!  Satisfying! 


Small  enough 

for  a  tiny  apartment 

Large  enough 

for  a  big  hall 

Appropriate  for 

any  mansion 

The  Latest! 
The  Best! 

Plays  every  note 

on  the  keyboard 


Your  "silent'*  piano 
taken  in  exchange 

$485 

Buys  an  Eilers  Bungalow 


per  week  pays  for  it 

For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  Bungalow  Player  Piano, 
cut  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 


HOME  OF  THE 
CHICKERING  PIANO 

975  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Ellen  Music  House 
San  Francisco 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
full  information  regarding  the 
Bungalow  Player  Piano. 


Name  . 
Address 


1 


September  5,  1914 
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THE  HYGIENE  OP  SHOES. 


The  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  acquire  a 
beautiful  yet  attractively  shod  foot; 
that  the  things  that  constitute  a 
beautiful  foot  are:  Arched  instep, 
straight  toes,  smooth  skin,  free  from 
calluses,  and  a  space  between  the 
great  toe  and  the  next  one  large 
enough  to  be  quite  perceptible,  and 
even,  uncrushed  nails. 

Shoes  should  be  chosen  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  feet,  so  that  the 
toes  will  not  be  crowded,  and  the 
space  between  the  toes  will  be  norm- 
al. Sensible  shoes  do  not  mean 
great  ugly  things  that  are  unfem- 
inine  and  unsightly,  but  shoes  that 
fit,  look  neat,  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  daily  occupation. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  shoes 
that  are  too  large  are  quite  as  in- 
jurious as  shoes  too  small.  A  shoe 
that  fits  snugly  without  crowding  or 
cramping  the  toes  or  instep  or  inside 
muscles,  and  that  has  a  moderately 
high  heel,  is  the  eensible  shoe,  and 
may  be  as  dainty  as  desired. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


To  our  reader  who  signs  herself 
simply  "Country  Girl,"  and  who 
wishes  to  know  just  what  she  will 
need  in  order  to  manicure  her  own 
nails,  we  would  say: 

You  will  require  a  nail  file,  cuticle 
knife,  scissors,  orangewood  stick 
and  a  polisher,  or  two  polishers  if 
you  want  a  very  good  polish.  Also 
nail  powder  and  cold  cream.  First, 
file  the  nails  the  desired  shape,  then 
soak  the  one  hand  in  warm,  soapy 
water  for  five  minutes,  next  loosen 
the  cuticle  with  the  stick  and  the  lit- 
tle knife,  but  use  the  back  of  the 
knife.  Now  trim  the  cuticle  with 
the  little  curved  scissors  if  it  is  very 
long,  if  short  do  not  cut  it.  Rub 
finger  with  cold  cream.  When  all 
have  been  gone  over  in  this  way  use 
the  polisher  and  nail  powder,  bathe 
and  look  over  the  hands  to  see  if  the 
polishing  has  rubbed  up  any  little 
particles,  if  so,  cut  them  off.  Both 
hands  must  be  treated  alike.  Last- 
ly polish  with  the  second  polisher. 


Don't  pattern  after  other  people. 
Be  yourself.  Individuality  and  or- 
iginality are  good  qualities. 

The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 
Perfect  Ventilation 
Absolutely  Sanitary 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited.   If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
write    for    particulars    and  prices. 
L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs,, 
Martinez,  Cal., 


WHY  THE  CANS  BEND  DURING 
PROCESSING. 

To  the  Editor:  We  put  up  about 
a  hundred  or  so  of  cans,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  every  season,  and  are 
successful  in  every  way,  except  that 
almost  every  one  of  our  cans  gets 
bent  as  soon  as  they  cool;  some  of 
them  slightly,  some  very  badly;  very 
few  stay  full  round.  Our  methou 
is  to  fill  the  cans,  pour  in  the  sugar- 
water,  and  boil  in  the  wash  boiler; 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  boiling, 
the  cans  are  removed  from  the  boiler 
and  closed  at  once.  We  have  found 
that  the  shorter  time  we  let  them 
boil,  the  less  they  will  pull  in  after 
cooling  down.  The  ones  that  are  al- 
lowed to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  get 
bent  in  the  worst.  It  is  physically 
impossible,  however,  to  take  them 
out  just  at  the  right  time.  We  wish 
to  know  if  there  is  a  way  to  prevent 
this  denting. — Reader,  Fresno. 
Answer  by  J.  P.  Zavalla. 

The  trouble  complained  of  by  your 
correspondent  arises  in  the  exhaust- 
ing process;  the  bending  of  the  cans 
being  due  to  the  boiling  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  used  for 
exhausting  should  be  kept  at  180 
degrees  F.  or  190  degrees  F.  The 
length  of  time  the  cans  should  be 
exhausted  varies  from  3i^  to  4% 
minutes. 


TO  BAKE  TOMATOES. 

Take  eight  large  ripe  tomatoes, 
bread  crumbs,  pepper  and  sugar.  Peel 
and  slice  them,  mince  pork  very  fine; 
put  a  layer  of  tomatoes  in  a  buttered 
pie  dish,  season  with  sugar  and  pep- 
per, strew  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
scatter  a  little  pork  over  it.  Fill  the 
dish  in  this  order,  having  crumbs  at 
the  top,  cover  closely,  and  bake  for 
one-half  hour,  or  till  the  Juice  bub- 
bles up  at  the  side.  Remove  the  cov- 
er, brown  and  serve.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  use  pork  it  can  be  omitted, 
but  a  little  salt  must  be  used. 


RANK  IN  KENTUCKY. 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  as 
they  sat  by  the  stove,  "you  can  tell  a 
man's  rank  in  this  state  thusly:  If 
you  see  a  man  with  his  feet  on  top  of 
the  stove,  he's  a  gineral;  if  his  feet 
is  on  that  rail  about  half  way  up,  he's 
a  colonel;  and  if  he  keeps  them  on 
the  floor,  he's  a  major." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  his  companion, 
"that's  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but 
how  are  you  going  to  distinguish  a 
captain  or  lieutenant?" 

"Stranger,  we  don't  go  no  lower 
than  major  in  Kentucky." 


THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

"Dat's  an  uncommon  fine  goose  yo' 
got  dere,  brer  Williams,"  he  said  to 
his  host.     "Where'd  yo'  git  it?" 

"Well  now,  Mistah  Rawly,"  he  an- 
swered with  sudden  dignity,  "When 
yo'  preaches  a  special  fine  sermon 
does  I  ask  yo'  where  yo'  done  get 
it?" 


NEURALGIA. 

During  the  acute  pain  apply  dry 
or  moist  heat  over  the  painful  area; 
the  local  use  of  chloroform  liniment 
or  ointment  containing  belladonna 
or  camphor  often  brings  relief.  The 
application  of  an  ice  bag  helps  many 


"Ma,  do  cows  and  bees  go  to  heav- 
en?" 

"Mercy,  child,  what  a  question. 
Why?" 

"  'Cause  if  they  don't,  the  milk  and 
honey  the  preacher  said  was  up  there 
must  be  all  canned  stuff. — Boston 
Transcript. 


the. 

r Future  Man 
or  Woman 


The  food  taken  by  the  nursing- 
mother  influences  the  physical 
development  of  the  child.  Chil- 
dren should  be  fed  on  nothing  but 
the  most  strengthening  foods.' 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  ChocolatejsV 
both  a  food  and  a  drink. 

Children  need  no  coaxing  to  take! 
it.  They  like  it  and  thrive  on  it.! 
It  is  the  final  expression  of  purity,' 
wholesomeness  and  deliciousness. 

The  cost  is  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
Begin  using  it  tomorrow/ 


Jtt  hermetically) 
pealed  tins/ 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  U  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  hat  been  used  I 
in  Wettern  home*  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  iU  popularity  U  growing  day 
by  day. 


Quality,  strength 
and  price 
remain  the  same* 


P.  GHlRARDElU_CO.\ 


Slot.  1M2 


5u  Fraacwc* 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Beautify  Your  Home 

By  using'  Wall  Board  when  building  your  new  Bungalow 
sii  or  Garage,  or  Remodeling  your  Home. 

BEAVER  BOARD  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful panel  effects,  and  transposes  old  or  unsightly  walls 
into  durable  and  artistic  ones.  It  does  not  crack  or 
damage  like  plaster,  and  is  easily  applied. 

SCHUMACHER  WALL  BOARD  is  "Made  in  Los  An- 
geles." It  is  as  cheap  as  lath  or  plaster,  and  is  a  perfect 
substitute,  as  it  can  be  finished  in  any  manner  desired — 
Paneled,  Tinted,  Papered  or  Sand  Painted.  It  is  a  fine 
Resister  and  Sound  Deadener. 

APPLY  TO  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER,  OR  TO  DEPT.  C 

Montgomery  &  Mullin  Lumber  Co.,  Distributors, 

424  SAN  PEDRO  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Choicest  Tea  the 
Word  Produces. 
-Pound  Tin  Postpaid  75c 


"DALMOY  BLEND", 

With  every  purchase  of  "Dalmoy  Blend"  we  will  send  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge  a  half  pound  sample  tin  of  our  delicious 
A-C-C  COFFEE.    This  offer  is  for  a  limited  period  only. 
ORDER  TODAY 
THE  ANGLO-CEYLON  COMPANY 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees.  244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Pick  off  the  dying  roses  and  water 
the  vines  so  that  they  may  continue 
to  beautify  your  home.  Roses,  like 
crops,  need  a  little  fertilizer  too. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37    FIRST    STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake,   McFall  &  Co.,     Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Markets. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  2,  1914. 
WHEAT. 

In  common  with  all  other  grains, 
wheat  has  been  going  up  steadily 
all  week.  This  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  Chicago  market,  where  cash 
wheat  has  advanced  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  a  bushel  during  the  week. 
Here  the  rise  has  not  been  so  great, 
quotations  having  marked  up  only 
five  cents  per  cental. 
California  Club,  ctl .  $167  ^  @  1.70 

Forty-fold    1.65  <g>1.70 

Northern  Club  ....  1.67%  @1. 70 
Northern  Bluestem    1.75  @1.80 

Northern  Red    1.62  %@  1.70 

BARLEY. 

Barley  has  advanced  rapidly  all 
week  in  the  local  market;  and  ad- 
vices from  Oregon  and  Washington 
show  that  similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  north.  Choice  feed,  which  is 
practically  the  only  kind  quotable 
here,  is  now  selling  at  fifteen  cents 
over  the  prices  of  a  week  ago. 
Brewing  and  Chipping  Nominal 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.15  @1.20 
Common  Feed  ....  Nominal 

OATS. 

Both  seed  oats  and  white  oats  were 
marked  off  the  list  this  week,  leav- 
ing red  feed  as  the  only  variety  in 
sufficient  supply  for  quotations.  Oats 
have  also  felt  the  effects  of  the  war, 
and  have  advanced  ten  cents  per 
hundred  during  the  week.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  north,  the 
Portland  oat  market  is  still  more 
active,  a  top  price  of  $27.50  per  ton 
having  been  reached  at  the  close  of 
last  week. 

Red  Feed  $1.20  @125 

Seed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Seed   Nominal 

CORN. 

The  only  new  feature  in  the  corn 
market  has  been  the  arrival  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Argentine 
corn  in  very  poor  conditon.  This  has 
been  looking  for  buyers  at  75  and 
80  cents,  though  a  portion  of  it  was 
destroyed  as  unfit  for  use.  It  Is 
now  reported  that  the  remainder  of 
the  lot  has  been  taken  over  by  a 
single  mill. 

California  Yellow.  .  Nominal 
Eastern  Yellow  ...$1.90  @1.95 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Milo  Maize    Nominal 

RYE. 

In  the  general  activity  in  the 
grain  markets,  rye  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  There  has  been 
very  little  business,  and  no  changes 
in  prices. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.50 

BEANS. 

After  the  recent  fluctuations,  the 
bean  market  seems  to  have  become 
steadier,  though  all  lines  are  report- 
ed as  firm.  Reports  as  to  the  new 
crop  continue  generally  favorable. 
Local  stocks  are  getting  closer 
cleaned  up  all  the  time;  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  new  crop  would  find 
a  practically  bare  market.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  there  has  been  further 
buying  in  the  South  of  new  crop 
limas  for  future  delivery.  Horse 
beans  have  been  marked  up  twenty- 
five  cents. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  Nominal 

Mexican    3.50  ©5.00 

Blackeyes   3.50  @4.50 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  4.25  @4.50 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites   5.25  (5)5.75 

Large  White    4.50  O5.00 

Limas    7.50 

Pea    5.25  @5!50 

Pink    4.50  @4.75 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red    Nominal 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  situation  continues  about 
as  before,  though  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  still  upward.  Both  hemp 
and  millet  have  scored  advances  in 
spite  of  a  very  small  demand.  Other 
lines  continue  as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  3^c 
Canary    Nominal 


Hemp    3     @  3%c 

Millet    2%@  ZYifi 

Timothy    7%@8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Cal.  Family  Extras.  $6.20  @6.60 
Bakers'  Extras  ....   5.10  @5.70 

Superfine    4.20  @4.50 

HAY. 

Hay  has  been  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule  this  week.  Receipts 
have  been  large  and  prices  have 
dragged  more  or  less.  Considering 
the  large  arrivals,  prices  have  held 
up  fairly  well,  most  lines  being  quot- 
ed at  the  old  figures,  and  with  drops 
of  only  50  cents  per  ton  on  others. 
Hay  dealers  here  claim  to  be  crowd- 
ed with  stock,  though  the  reports 
from  some  of  the  nay  growing  dis- 
tricts show  that  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  in  the  field. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00®  9.00 

do  No.  2    6.00®  7.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00  @11.00 

Barley    6.00@  8.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50®  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30®  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Practically  everything  in  the  feed- 
stuffs  line  is  up  except  cocoanut  and 
oilcake  meal;  and  these  will  prob- 
ably be  quoted  at  considerably 
higher  prices  within  a  day  or  two. 
Bran  and  shorts  are  very  scarce,  one 
dealer  asserting  that  ten  tons  of 
bran  could  not  be  bought  in  the 
whole  city.  Rolled  grains  are  up  in 
response  to  the  increased  prices  for 
whole  barley  and  oats. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.   13.00®  14.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00®  31.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00  ®  35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  26.00®  27.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  @43. 00 

Middlings   34.00® 35.00 

Rolled  Barley    23.00@24.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00® 30.00 

Shorts    33.00@34.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  general  tone  of  the  vegetable 
market  during  the  last  few  days  has 
been  rathey  easy,  with  large  accumu- 
lations in  tomatoes  and  in  some 
other  lines.  Green  peas,  squash  and 
celery  have  advanced,  while  all  va- 
rieties of  beans  have  dropped  off 
from  the  top  figure  of  a  week  ago. 
A  small  arrival  of  late  delta  aspara- 
gus attracted  some  attention;  but  it 
was  quickly  closed  out  at  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  lug  box,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  again  bare  of  asparagus. 
Green  Peppers,  lugs  .  .  20 @  35c 
Carrots,  per  sack  ....       35®  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb    2%@  5c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs  20  @  35c 
Beans:  Wax,  per  lb.  .        1@  2c 

String    1@  2c 

Lima    2®  2%c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  ....       20 @  30c 

Eggplant,  lugs   35®  50c 

Oreen  Corn,  sack.  .  .  .  75c@  1.00 
Summer  Squash,  box.  .  20®  30c 
Cream  Squash,  box  .  .       40  @  50c 

Okra,  box    25®  40c 

Celery,  doz   30  @  40c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

The  weakness  in  potatoes  noted 
last  week  was  made  more  manifest 
this  week  by  a  further  recession  in 
prices.  Both  Burbanks  and  sweets 
are  down.  Onion  prices  are  un- 
changed. The  first  of  the  nwe  crop 
Oregon  onions  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Portland  market. 
The  dry  weather  in  Oregon  has  pro- 
duced a  short  crop  and  a  predomi- 
nance of  small  sizes. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks  ....  70clb$1.00. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl  ..  1.50@  1.65 
Onions,    New  Yellow, 

sack    40  @  65c 

Garlic,  Cal.,  per  lb  .  .        10®  15c 

do.  Oregon   10  @  15c 

POULTRY. 

Under  unusually  heavy  arivals  of 
both  eastern  and  local  stock,  the 
market  has  held  up  well.  There  has 
been  a  slight  advance  in  the  quota- 
tion for  large  hens;  and  so  far  there 
have  been  no  reductions.  Dealers 
are,  however,  predicting  somewhat 
lower  prices  before  long  if  the  ar- 
rivals continue  as  heavy  as  they 
have  been. 


The  KROGH-  Vertical  Pumps 


New  Type  Vertical 


Are  automatically  water  balanced  and 
require  no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  rotating  parts 
are  carried  on  the  water  film;  abso- 
lutely without  the  use  of  thrust  bear- 
ings or  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
No  BALANCE  RINGS  or  PLATES  in 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unneces- 
sary, and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 
KROGH  PUMPS  with  the  least  number 
of  parts  mean  loss  friction  and  greater 
efficiency. 

Get  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  decid- 
ing on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO         LOS  ANGELES 


Large  Broilers   19     @20  C 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb  19     @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19     @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  17  @18  c 
Hens,  large,  per  lb.  .  .  18  @19  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb..  15  @16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb  20     @21  C 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50  @  2.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00  @  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50  @  8.00 

BUTTER. 
The  butter  market  has  been  de- 
cidedly firm  all  week  in  contrast  with 
the  week  preceding.  Extras  and 
firsts  have  been  in  active  demand, 
and  are  now  two  cents  above  the 
quotations  of  a  week  ago.  The  call 
for  prime  firsts  has  not  been  so  no- 
ticeable, and  the  increase  here  is  less 
marked  than  in  the  others. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  30     30%  31     31%  32  32 
Prime 

Firsts  27     27      27     27      27%  28 
Firsts    25     25      25     25      27  27 
EGGS. 

In  eggs  there  has  been  a  turn  for 
the  better;  and  the  market  has 
rather  more  than  recovered  what  it 
lost  last  week.  There  has  been  a 
notable  advance  in  selected  pullets, 
which  are  now  quoted  at  the  same 
figure  as  firsts. 

Thu.    Fri.  Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Eitras   34%  34%  34%  35%  35%  35% 

Firsts   30      30  30  30  30  30 

Selected  Pullets    ..27%  27%  28%  29  29%  30 

CHEESE. 
The  cheese    market    has  moved 
along  without  change  of  any  sort  this 
week.    Prices  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy.  .15  c 

Monterey  Cheese  13%@14%c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Wed.    Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu. 

Butter: 

Eitras   28      28      28      28      29  29 

Fees   34      34      33      33      34  34 

Cal.  Cheese : 

Flats   13%  13%  13%  13%  13%  13% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  has  firmed  up  more 
or  less  this  week;  and  most  of  the 
changes  in  prices  have  been  upward. 
Figs  are  lower  for  both  black  and 
white.  The  apple  market  is  still 
rather  unsatisfactory,  though  the 
top  price  for  Gravensteins  has  been 
marked  up  25  cents.  The  demand 
for  cantaloupes  is  still  rather  below 
the  supply,  and  prices  have  gone 
down  still  further.  There  is  no 
change  in  watermelon  quotations, 
but  the  supply  is  large  and  lower 
prices  are  expected.  Grapes  are 
coming  in  in  better  supply  and  in 
good  conditon;  and  prices  are  pretty 
well  maintained.  The  only  change 
in  berries  is  a  drop  of  50  cents  in 
the  top  price  of  blackberries. 

Huckleberries,  lb   7@  10c 

Blackberries,  chest  ...$1.50®  3.00 
Strawberries,  chest  ...  1.50 @  3.00 
Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers    75  @  90c 

Alexanders    50 @  75c 

Cravenstein    50®  1.00 

Crabapples    40®  85c 

Quinces,  box   75®  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate   75®  1.00 

Pears,  box,  large  ....  1.00®  1.50 

do  No.  2    50®  75c 

Peaches,  lugs   65®  1.00 


Look  them 
all  over 

While  at  the  State  Fair 
look  closely  at  all  kinds  of 
irrigation  pipe. 

They  will  all  be  much  the 
same  except  in  that  vital 
point,  the  seam. 

There  are  three  methods 
of  seam  construction — rivet- 
ed and  soldered  seams, 
locked  and  soldered  seams 
and  Ames-Irvin  Lock- 
Seams. 

We  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Ames-Irvin 
Lock-Seam  is  the  only  one 
without  rivets  or  solder. 

Ames-Irvin 

Lock  Seamed 

^  No  Solder  — 
—No  Rivets 


There  are  no  rivet  holes 
to  rust  and  no  solder  to 
break  and  separate.  Special 
machinery  in  use  only  by  us 
does  the  work. 

Each  sheet  of  steel  is 
edged,  locked  together  and 
set  down  under  3,500  pounds 
pressure.  The  union  of 
metal  is  complete  without 
the  weakening  rivet  holes 
and  without  requiring  solder 

Irrigation  Pipe 

Ames-Irvin  underground 
pipe,  with  both  flange  and 
cylinder  joints,  is  made  in 
the  same  careful  and  work- 

JttO      SB      J3UUEIU  ajJIJUBUI 

Lock-Seam  pipe.  Send  for 
further  information. 

Ames-Irvin  Lock-Seam 
pipe  won  first  prize  against 
all  competitors  at  the  State 
Fair  in  1913  and  at  Fresno 
and  San  Jose  County  Fairs 
in  1912. 

AND  THEY  COST  NO 
MORE  THAN  OTHER 
PIPES. 

Ames=Irvin  Company 

8th  &  Irwin  Sts. 
San  Francisco 


September  5.  1PT 
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24  5 


40@ 
75@ 


60c 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 


40@ 
30@ 
50@ 
75@ 
50@ 
40@ 
50@ 
50@ 
50@ 
25@ 


60c 
50c 
60c 
1.50 
75c 
60c 
65c 
'60c 
65c 
50c 


i>6  c 
i)9  c 
3c 

i)  2  y2  c 
4y2c 

5  6  c 
H  c 
)9  c 


3% 


4  c 
4%c 
4  c 


18V4|C 

i7y*ic 

16%(B 

i4y4ic 


do,  small,  lugs  .  . 

Plums,  crate  

do,  lugs    <° 

Prunes,  lugs   •  •  •      ' 0 

Figs:     Black,  double 

layer   

White,  single  layer.  . 
Cantaloupes,  crate  .... 
Watermelons,  doz  .... 

Casabas,  lugs   

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate 

Tokays,  crate  

Seedless,  crate  

Muscat,  crate  

Black   

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Dried  fruits  are  still  in  a  very  un- 
certain state.  The  large  packers 
hesitate  to  quote  prices;  and  evident 
ly  prefer  that  the  growers  should 
hold  the  stock  for  the  present.  Some 
extra  fancy  dried  peaches  have  been 
sold  by  local  commission  houses  at 
our  and  one-half  cents;  and  some 
extra  fancy  stock  has  been  bought 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  four 
cents  Probably  that  is  about  the 
?op  price  now  for  the  very  finest 
stoPckP  The  apricot  market  appears 
to  be  weaker,  though  eight  and  one 
half  or  nine  cents  could  probably 
still  be  obtained  for  the  best  of  fancy 
grades.  Packers  here  are  not,  how- 
ever, soliciting  business  at  that  fig- 
ure. Prunes  are  a  little  firmer 
the  old  figures.  There  is  a  little 
more  activity  in  raisins  with  no 
change  in  prices. 
Evap.  Apples,  1914   ...  5 

Apricots,   1914    X™ 

Figs:  White,  1914   

Black    2 

Calimyrna,  1914  ... 
Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5 

Peaches,  new   j* 

Pears    ' 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) 
Loose  Muscatels   .  . 
Thompson  Seedless 
Seedless  Sultanas .  . 

NUTS. 

|Almonds,  1914  crop: 

Nonpareils   

IXL  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  .... 

Dr3,k©s   

Languedoc    Nominal 

Hardshells    Nominal 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell    Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell  .  .  .  Nominal 

Budded   Nomnial 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

Domb:   White   12 

Amber   8 

Dark   

Extracted:  White   ....  7 

Amber    4  % 

Off  grades    3 

BEESWAX. 
The  wax  market  is  reported  firmer 
his  week,  with  prices  held  at  the  old 

igures.   

Light   31  @32%c 

5ark   27y2@30  c 

WOOL. 

a11  CliP:  n  r\ 

San  Joaquin    "  @  9c 

HOPS. 

The  harvest  is  moving  along  satis- 
factorily; and  it  is  reported  that 
ome  little  selling  has  been  done. 
3uyers  are  out  looking  over  the  situ- 
ition;  but  not  much  actual  buying 
s  being  done. 

1913  crop   14     @16  c 

L914  crop  15  @17%C 

LIVE  STOCK. 

While  there  have  been  no  further 
changes  in  the  market  this  week, 
'urther  advances  are  among  the  pos- 
nbilites  of  the  near  future.  Hogs 
ire  very  scarce,  and  pork  prices  are 
iccordingly  firmer.  The  shipment 
jf  Coast  stock  east  continues. 
Steers:  No.  1    6%@ 

No.  2    6  %  @ 

:ows  and  Heifers:  No.  16® 

No.  2    5y>@ 

3ulls  and  Stags   2  %  @ 

halves:    Light   8%@ 

Medium   8  @ 

Heavy    7  @ 

logs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  8  V2  @ 

150  to  250  lbs   9%  @10 

100  to  150  lbs   9% 

Drime  Wethers    5% 

Cwes    5 

tfilk  Lambs    6V2 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  shows 


)15 
)10 


7  c 
6%c 
6%c 

5%c 
5  c 
9  c 

8%c 

8  c 

9  c 
c 

_  10  c 
<§>  5%c 
@  514ic 
@  6%c 

a  little 


more  activity  recently  with  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  auctions. 
The  stock  offered  is  rather  better 
than  in  recent  sales,  and  prices  have 
been  satisf aov  > 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225  ®  275 

Light   drafters,    1500  to 

1650    200  @22b 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180@200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125  @175 

Green  Mountain  Range..  90  @  125 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150<g>200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10     @11  c 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13     <§>  14  c 

Small   15  <§>15%c 

Mutton:   Wethers   .  .  .  .  10  V2  @  H  V2  c 

Ewes   10  @10MjC 

Suckling  Lambs  11%@12%C 

Dressed  Hogs   15  c 


SPECIAL'    DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  1914. 

Owing  to  the  poor  returns  during 
the  last  ten  days  from  the  sale  of 
Malaga  grapes,  due  to  excessive  ship- 
ments, arrangements  were  made 
with  most  of  the  shippers  to  curtail 
the  output  for  at  least  two  weeks, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  about  better 
conditions. 

Tokays  are  now  moving  from  the 
Florin,  Woodbridge,  Acampo  and 
Lodi  districts  and  shipments  will  be 
very  heavy  this  week.  Though  there 
is  considerable  mildew  in  a  great 
many  vineyards,  the  berries  are  un- 
usually large,  well  colored  and  can- 
tain  considerable  sugar. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  peach  market  during  the  past 
week,  due  to  the  heavy  arrivals  from 
Colorado,  Utah  and  the  Northwest. 
At  the  present  writing,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  for  California 
Freestones,  though  several  markets 
in  the  east  and  southeast  appear 
quite  active  on  Clings. 

Barelett  Pears  are  cleaning  up 
rapidly;  most  of  the  stock  is  arriving 
over-ripe,  but  good  quality  fruit  is 
bringing  exceptionally  fine  prices. 

The  market  for  the  past  week 
ranges  as  follows: 

New  York — Bartletts  $1.59  to 
$2.30;  B.  Hardy,  $1.73  to  $1.83;  G. 
Duke,  $1.60;  Kelsey,  $1.03;  Gross, 
$1.54  to  $1.65;  Crawford,  72c;  Mal- 
agas, 87c  to  $1.18;  Tokays,  $1.30  to 
$1.33. 

Chicago  —  Bartletts,  $1.25  to 
$1.95;;  B.  Hardy,  $1.38;  G.  Duke, 
$1.35  to  $1.60;  Kelsey,  $1.04  to 
$1.50;  Gross,  $1.48;  Crawford,  70c 
to  85c;  Malagas,  60c  to  $1.25;  To- 
kays, $1.10  to  $1.90. 

Boston — Bartletts,  85c  to  $2.20; 
B.  Hardy,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  G.  Dukes, 
$1.05  to  $1.70;  Giants,  $1.00  to 
$1.75;  Elbertas,  65c  to  80c;  Kelsey, 
50c  to  $1.45;  Gross,  80c  to  $1.80; 
Crawford,  65c  to  $1.00;  Malagas,  65c 
to  $1.20;  Tokays,  80c  to  $2.70. 

Philadelphia  —  Bartletts,  80c  to 
$2.45;  B.  Hardy,  75c  to  $1.20;  Mal- 
agas, 50c  to  $1.20;  Tokays,  75c  to 
$2.15. 

The  number  of  cars  of  deciduous 
fruits  shipped  east  to  Sept.  1st  to- 
talled 85  34141  cars,  as  against 
7634 14 1  to  the  same  date  last  year. 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Twenty-one  cars  of  Valencias  auc- 
tioned in  New  York  on  Monday  aver- 
aged from  $1.85  to  $3.35.  In  Phila- 
delphia 8  cars  averaged  from  $1.80 
to  $2.25  and  in  Boston  12  cars  aver- 
aged from  $1.55  to  $3.05. 

As  the  war  failed  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  European  lemons,  there 
has  resulted  a  glut  of  the  European 
article  in  the  Eastern  marts;  the 
available  supply  at  this  time  being 
90,000  boxes.  This  is  25  per  cent 
more  than  was  available  at  this  date 
last  year  and  exceeds  the  same  date 
two  years  ago  by  no  less  than  80,000 
boxes.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
quote  prices  for  California  lemons 
under  present  conditions.. 

In  San  Francisco  new  navels  are 


now  quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  for 
fancy,  with  lower  graded  offered  as 
low  as  $1.25  per  box.  Limes  are 
now  practically  out  of  the  market 
and  are  no  longer  quoted.  Lemons 
are  lower,  the  better  grades  being 
offered  at  $8  per  box,  while  off 
grades  may  be  had  as  low  as  $6. 
Oranges:  Valencias,  box.  $1.75  @  2.50 

Med.  Sweets,  box   1.00  @  1.50 

New  Navels,  fancy  ....   2.25  @  2.75 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box  1.00(g)  2.50 

Lemons,  box   6.00  @  8.00 

Limes,  case    Nominal 

Publisher's  Department. 

We  have  moved!  Every  reader 
knows  what  that  means.  Getting 
out  this  special  Fair  number  in  the 
,  midst  of  moving  meant  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work,  and  we  trust  that  the 
paper,  when  it  appears,  will  not  show 
too  plainly  the  marks  of  the  troubles 
we  have  had  during  the  past  week. 

Our  new  office  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Underwood  Building,  at 
525  Market  street,  where  we  have 
more  room  in  which  to  grow,  and  we 
confidently  expect  the  Rural  Press 
will  keep  up  the  rate  of  gains  it  has 
made  during  the  three  years  in  our 
former  location. 


farm,  and  we  have  copy  for  you  at 
our  office.  Send  for  our  special  sub- 
scription offer  in  connection  with  it. 


During  the  past  week  the  number 
of  new  subscribers  added  to  our  list 
was  314.  Some  gain,  don't  you 
think?  The  boys  in  the  field  are 
making  a  batting  average  these  days 
that  they  may  well  be  proud  of. 

Have  you  yet  secured  a  copy  of 
the  book  "One  Thousand  Questions 
Answered,"  of  which  an  advertise- 
ment appears  on  another  page?  You 
need  this  book  every  day    on  the 


Ground 
Limestone 

For  Agriculture  Purposes 


1% 


Our  general  limestone  for  fer- 
tilizing is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  of  limerock  obtainable,  is 
an  honest  material,  honestly  pre- 
pared. It  is  ground  to  that  fine- 
ness which  the  Agriculture  Dept. 
of  the  Univ.  of  Cal.  recommends 
as  rendering  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

Ground  limestone  sustains  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  corrects  acid- 
ity, makes  clay  and  clay  adobe 
soils  looser  and  easier  to  culti- 
vate, etc. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  packed 
in  100  lb.  sacks.  Write  us  for 
further  information,  prices,  terms, 
etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


The  Use  Of 


Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm.Orchard  and  Ranch 


THIS  is  a  progressive  age.  The 
search  for  better  methods  and  bet- 
ter results  is  never  ending.  In  the 
agricultural  field  one  of  the  clearest 
manifestations  of  this  tendency  is  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  dynamite.  It  is  a 
better  method.  It  produces  better  results. 

You  save  time,  labor,  and  as  a  result, 
money,  when  you  use  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite for  the  removal  of  rocks  or 
stumps,  the  felling  of  trees,  the  draining 
of  land,  the  sinking  of  a  well  or 
cistern,  etc.  You  not  only  save  time 
and  labor  but  also  actually  make  money 
when  you  use  Hercules  Dynamite  for 
tree  planting  and  sub-soiling.  It 
greatly  increases  the  yield  of  fruit  and 
of  field  crops. 

Write  for  our  book, "Progressive  Cul- 
tivation." It  contains  information  on  the 
use  of  dynamite  that  you  will  find  valu- 
able. 


Use  Dynamite  For  Sub-Soiling 

Have  you  ever  sub-soiled  your  hind  ? 
Have  you  ever  taken  advantage  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  dynamite 
for  this  purpose? 

Sub-soiling  increases  the  fertility  and 
productability  of  land  many  fold.  Com- 
parative tests  that  have  been  made  with 
corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops  prove 
this  conclusively. 

Such  a  test  is  easy  to  make.  Sub-soil 
half  of  a  field.  Leave  the  other  half  in  its 
present  condition.  Then  do  your  plant- 
ing.   The  crop  will  tell  the  story. 

If  your  land  lias  never  been  sub-soiled  you  should  make 
this  lest.  Then  decide  for  yourself  whether  or  not  sub- 
soiling  is  worth  while. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  you  will  find  some  interest- 
ing information  on  this  subject. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  1  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


Increase  the  Yield  of  Your  Trees 

Not  once,  but  hundreds  of  times,  the  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  that  trees  planted  in  dynamited  holes,  an 
stronger,  grow  faster,  live  longer,  and  yield  more  heavily, 
than  trees  planted  in  spade  dug  holes,  Furthermore,  you 
can  plant  much  more  quickly,  more  easily  with  dynamite 
than  you  can  with  a  spade.  As  a  result  you  gain  at  both 
ends. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  dynamite  method  of 
planting  you  arc  overlooking  a  factor  in  your  work  of 
which  you  should  take  advantage. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  full  details  are  given 
regarding  this  important  use  of  dynamite,  There  is  a 
copy  waiting  for  you  at  our  office.    Write  for  it. 
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Overhead  Garden  Irrigation 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

On  his  2-acre  vegetable  garden 
near  Fresno,  A.  Leber  has  an  irri- 
gating system  which  has  enabled 
him  to  sell  onions  and  other  green 
stuff  all  summer  at  times  when  the 
other  gardeners  had  none.  It  saves 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  uses  less  water 
and  consequently  less  power,  applies 
it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  patch, 
and  thoroly.  It  grows  better  vege- 
tables in  less  time,  and  on  the  sandy 
soil  of  that  section  it  does  not  leach 
away  manure,  for  nowhere  is  the 
soil  wet  far  below  the  roots  of  the 
vegetables. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Leber 
came  from  Indiana  where  they  have 
rain  and  a  prejudice  against  irriga- 
tion. On  arrival  here,  he  had  no 
rain  but  still  believed  that  rain  was 
best.  So  he  connected  his  2-inch 
centrifugal  pump  run  by  a  3  h.p. 
motor,  to  a  few  small  water  pipes 
laid  about  the  garden.  These  pipes 
were  fitted  with  others  a  few  feet 
long  at  right  angles  so  they  would 
stand  straight  up.  On  top  of  the 
vertical  pipes  he  fitted  lawn  sprink- 
lers and  set  the  pump  to  work.  When 
that  part  of  the  garden  was  wet 
enough  he  moved  the  pipes  to  an- 
other section.  But  that  was  too 
much  work,  and  in  spite  of  ridicule 
and  a  discouraging  amount  of  wet- 
blanket  advice,  he  bought  a  lot  of 
%-inch  pipe  at  3i/£  cents  a  foot  in 
San  Francisco.  Some  second-hand 
1-inch  pipe  cost  3  cents.  He  bought 
enough  lawn  sprinklers  at  $3  a  dozen 
in  San  Frnacisco  to  total  150.  Six- 
foot  lengths  of  the  pipe  with  sprink- 
lers on  their  ends  were  cut  into  the 
horizontal  pipes  so  that  some  of  the 
sprinklers  were  20  feet  apart  and 
others  30.  He  now  believes  that  25 
feet  apart  each  way  is  the  proper 
distance  with  his  system.  The  dis- 
tance the  water  is  thrown  depends 
on  the  pressure. 

The  horizontal  pipes  were  buried 
six  inches  deep,  each  having  5  to  8 
vertical  ones  on  it  and  each  fitted 
at  one  end  with  a  hand  valve  which 
admits  or  excludes  water  from  that 
line  at  pleasure.  Where  there  are 
eight  sprinklers  on  one  line,  the  first 
length  of  the  underground  pipe  is 
li/£  inches  in  diameter,  the  next 
three  are  one  inch,  and  the  rest  3 
Inch.  Smaller  pipes  would  nullify  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  by  the  friction 
of  the  water  against  their  sides. 
The  pipes  do  not  interfere  with  plow- 
ing because  the  garden  is  plowed  the 
same  direction  they  run. 

There  is  only  a  slight  water-lift,  so 
the  little  motor  maintains  plenty  of 
pressure  on  40  sprinklers  at  once. 
If  less  are  used,  according  to  Mr. 
Leber,  who  was  so  informed  by  a 
representative  of  the  power  com- 
pany, less  electricity  is  used,  auto- 
matically. Centrifugal  pumps  only 
are  practicable  for  the  sprinklers. 

If  the  soil  is  entirely  dry,  the 
sprinklers  will  wet  it  eight  inches 
deep  in  eight  hours;  but  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  allowed  to  dry  so  much, 
so  a  four-hour  sprinkle  is  sufficient. 

Water  is  never  turned  on  before  6 
p.  m.  nor  left  running  after  7  a.  m. 
He  usually  turns  on  40  about  8 
o'clock;  then  at  midnight  turns  the 
water  into  another  40.  The  latter 
sprinkling  is  preferred  because  the 
leaves  dry  off  sooner,  thus  reducing 
danger  of  fungus.     This  must  be 


specially  practiced  with  such  vege- 
tables as  cucumbers  and  tomatoes, 
while  the  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage, 
beets,  etc.,  may  always  be  sprayed 
first. 

The  frequency  of  application  de- 
pends on  the  crop,  the  weather,  and 
the  soil.  Beans  are  sprinkled  about 
every  fourth  night  while  the  nights 
are  not  hot;  young  plants  oftener; 
if  hot  and  windy,  more  frequently; 
in  cool  weather  less  often;  also  on 
heavy  soil,  small  vegetables  oftener 
than  big  kinds. 

The  soil  does  not  bake  as  with 
ditch  irrigation,  and  much  less  cul- 
tivation is  required  or  practiced.  A 
lot  of  beans,  without  sprinkling,  suf- 
fered so  nothing  was  produced  good 
to  eat.  But  since  the  new  system 
was  applied  to  them,  they  are  doing 
finely.  A  lot  of  cauliflower  was 
transplanted,  wetting  each  plant 
with  a  cup  -of  water  and  not  sprink- 
ling for  a  day  or  two.  The  ground 
baked  and  got  hot  and  burned  the 
plants  dead.  Frequent  sprinkling 
keeps  the  soil  moist,  and  hence  al- 
ways cool,  so  no  reflection  of  heat 
causes  damage. 

Mr.  Leber  developed  his  system 
himself,  and  says  he  would  use  It 
even  gardening  in  the  East;  but  he 
has  found  that  other  folks  used  it 
on  a  ten-acre  garden  near  Fresno  be- 
fore he  did.  Lawns  are  sometimes 
sprinkled  this  way  too. 


MOVABLE  GAS  ENGINES  FOR 
PUMPING. 


Nickerson  and  Lupton  have  a  big 
peach  ranch  in  Merced  county  which 
suffered  last  year  and  this  for  water. 
Such  troubles  are  over,  for  they  now 
have  four  wells  from  which  the 
water  will  be  taken  by  6-inch  pumps 
run  by  one  12  h.  p.  gas  engine,  and 
two  2  5  h.  p.  which  are  mounted  on 
sleds  to  be  moved  from  one  well  to 
another  at  the  high  points  on  the 
place.  Of  course  they  will  be  used 
for  the  manifold  gas-engine  purposes 
about  the  ranch  all  the  year. 


DEVELOPING  UNDERGROUND 
WATER. 


A  19  3-foot  artesian  well  is  flow- 
ing an  estimated  quarter  million 
gallons  per  day  on  the  place  of  M. 
J.  Schoonderwoerd  at  Dairyland 
Farms,  Chowchilla.  This  flow  was 
so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Schoonder- 
woerd drilled  another  at  the  other 
end  of  his  property,  getting  water 
at  200  feet,  and  the  two  wells  fur- 
nish his  irrigation.  The  cost  of  both 
was  only  a  little  more  than  he  ex- 
pected for  one  and  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  for  gasoline  or  electricity. 


Mr.  John  Tweedy,  of  Watts,  re- 
cently installed  a  new  pump  of  the 
Layne  and  Bowler  1914  model  on 
his  property  which  is  said  to  be  giv- 
ing excellent  results.  The  plant  pro- 
duces about  1250  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  on  a  forty-six  foot  lift 
and  with  a  fraction  of  over  twenty- 
four  h.  p.  input  into  the  motor,  or 
about  twenty  h.  p.  delivered  into  the 
pump  pulley.  As  Mr.  Tweedy's  well 
was  not  previously  of  sufficient  di- 
ameter to  admit  the  installation  of 
this  pump,  he  contracted  with  a 
pumping  concern  to  rotate  a  twenty- 
four  inch  casing  around  it,  and  after 


SEVENTH  EDITION— FULLY  REVISED 

California  Fruits 


AND 


How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Just  from  the  Press 

The  author  spent  several  months  revising, 
adding  to  and  bringing  the  figures  up  to  the 
moment. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full- 
page  half-tone  engravings  depicting  Cali- 
fornia Orchard  scenes  from  blossoming  to 
picking,  drying  and  shippltig. 

SEVENTH  EDITION 
June,  1914 

Bound  in  Blue  Coth  Vellum  with  Gilt  Lettering 
Price  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


525  MARKET  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Publishers 


California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable 
growing,  including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate, 
vegetable  soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertiliz- 
ation, protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and 
arrangement,  planting  season,  propagation  ;  also  descrip- 
tion and  methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables 
grown  here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 


The  "K-T"  Irrigation  System 


— la  recognized  by  the  leading  Irrigation  authorities  as  the  most  practical,  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  Irrigating.  The  "K-T"  gates  and  talves  give  you  absolute 
control  of  the  water  at  all  times.  The  "K-T"  System  eliminates  the .  fearful 
losses  resulting  from 

EVAPORATION,   SEEPAGE   AND   CHOKED  DITCHES 
— as  well  as  all  other  disadvantages  Incident  to  the  use  of  out-of-date  Irrigation 
methods. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  save  time,  money,  land,  and  labor — overcoming  your 
Irrigation  troubles  for  all  time  by  Installing  the  "K-T"  System. 

Write  today  for  the  Eighth  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book,  or  for  any  particular 
Information  you  require  on  the  subject  of  Irrigation.     It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
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;etting  down  to  the  desired  depth, 
I  he  smaller  casing  was  cut  off  and 
removed  from  the  well  and  the  new 
nodel  pump  was  installed. 


A  Los  Angeles  pumping  concern 
•eports  the  installation  of  one  of 
heir  new  model  turbine  pumps  to 
ake  the  place  of  a  plunger  type 
jump  on  Arth  Brothers'  property, 
rhe  new  pump  has  a  much  larger 
:apacity  and  is  said  to  avoid  sand 
;roubles  because  it  has  no  valves  to 
»vear. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Fink  of  Corona  has  in- 
stalled a  new  turbine  centrifugal 
type  pump  in  the  well  on  his  prop- 
erty. The  bowls  are  set  at  a  depth 
of  100  feet,  with  the  suction  below. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary 
installation  until  a  new  well  can  be 
drilled,  but  Mr.  Fink  is  pleased  to 
find  that  it  is  furnishing  50  miner's 
inches  of  water. 


Recently  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public, requiring  a  larger  supply  of 
water  for  farming  purposes,  con- 
tracted with  a  Los  Angeles  pump 
concern  to  remove  their  old  pump 
and  install  an  up-to-date  pumping 
plant  in  seven  days  after  receipt  of 
the  order.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
during  the  present  season  has  been 
available,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officers  of  the  Republic. 

The  best  fields  are  located  near 
the  well  and  for  these  the  water  is 
discharged  into  a  gravity  line,  while 
the  domestic  supply  and  that  for  the 
alfalfa  ranch  requires  it  to  be  con- 
veyed by.  pressure  to  a  reservoir  at 
an  elevation  of  115  feet. 

No  change  in  the  machinery  or 
power  is  required  to  adjust  the 
pump  to  these  different  levels  as  the 
adjusting  is  done  automatically. 


The  twelfth  artesian  well  on  the 
1760-acre  Stoddard  Jess  alfalfa 
ranch  near  Hanford  was  recently 
finished  2020  feet  deep.  All  of  these 
are  producing  a  good  supply. 


COST  OF  TRACTOR  FUEL. 


A  tractor  of  the  caterpillar  type 
was  recently  seen  plowing  hard  soil 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guarant 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  are   equipred  will  CZ 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear.  p>> 
lV4.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng 
ine  for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinder: 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  requirements. 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

503   MARKET  STREET 


on  the  Barton  place  near  Fresno 
with  three  moldboards,  on  a  day 
when  it  was  too  hot  to  look  at  a 
thermometer.  It  had  pegged  along 
all  forenoon,  stopping  only  once  for 
water.  The  operator  said  that  he 
used  22  gallons  of  distillate  and  4 
gallons  of  water,  besides  plenty  of 
machine  oil,  for  a  10-hour  run. 


KAINIT  FOR  LAWN  PESTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  C.  J.,  Mt. 
View,  tried  Kainit  on  his  lawn?  We 
believe  he  will  get  relief  from  his 
pests. — M.  Braughler,  Santa  Rosa. 


(Kainit  is  a  potash  salt  used  as  a 
fertilizer;  it  has  some  killing  power 
for  ground  pests  and  the  suggestion 
is   therefore  rational. — Editor.) 


An  innovation  to  be  introduced  at 
the  Butte  County  Rice  Exposition 
this  week,  will  be  the  butter  fat  con- 
test of  cows  maintained  on  rations 
of  rice  straw  and  rice  products.  The 
contest  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
and  it  is  thought  will  prove  highly 
educational. 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
er  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  aduy 
■  — increases  the  value  of  your 
land  1007c  Makes  room  for 
—oney  crops.  Guaranteed 
ir  3  years  against  break- 
from  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
book.30daysfree 
trial    offer  and 
special  low-price 
hob  proposition. 
HE1KTLKS  MFG.  CO. 

912  -218t  Street, 
Cemervllle,  la.,  U.S.A. 


BE  SURE 
YOU  GET 


"AMERICAN" 


S  U  R  F  A  C  E 
IRRIGATION 

YOU  DON'T  BUY  IRRIGATION  PIPE  EVERY  YEAR 


PIPE 


THE  DOUBLE  LOCKED  SEAM 
of  the  "AMERICAN"  was  originated  by  this  company 
and  has  proven  so  successful  that  many  inferior  imi- 
tations have  been  put  on  the  market. 

LENGTH  10  FEET  6  INCHES. 
"AMERICAN"  pipe  is  of  heavy  sheet  metal  in  10- 
foot  lengths  with  a  tapered  sleeve  at  the  end,  mak- 
ing total  length  10  feet  6  inches. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


If  you  buy  the  RIGHT  pipe.  "AMERICAN"  pipe 
will  last  for  a  lifetime.    It  is  the  strongest  made. 

NO  RIVETS  TO  PULL  OUT. 

"AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  not  riveted. 
We  make  a  riveted  pipe  for  UNDERGROUND  use, 
but  for  SURFACE  work  riveted  pipes  have  proven 
unsatisfactory. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO., 

Branch:  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno. 


354-50  Pacific  Electric  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  TYPE  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


HERE  IS  THE 


For  High  Speed  Motor  Service. 


NO 


Separate  outboard  Bearing. 
Bearing  in  Suction  Elbow. 
Bearing  in  volute  chamber. 
Bearing  Ring  Oiling  run  in  Oilbath.  •  Drip 
pocket  around  packing  gland.    Extra  large 
pump  shaft. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 


129  N.   LOS  ANGELES  ST.,   LOS  ANGELES. 


68   FREMONT   ST..   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Jffci™ 
Hinge  Gate 


Slide  Gate 


Irrigation  Gates 

For  use  in  connection  with  RUST  RESISTING 
AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  CORRUGATED  PIPE. 
All  stamped  with  the  approval  of  experienced  irri- 
gators. 

The  cuts  show  only  part  of  our  line.  Write  us  your 
requirements.    Consult  our  Engineers.  „___ 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

417  LEROY  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 
406  PARKER  ST.,  BERKELEY 


Automatic  Tide  Gate        Lennon  Flume 


Berkeley  Gate       With  Screw  Lift 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

Dunham -McLaughlin  Company 


Oaklawn  Farm 
Wayne,  Illinois 


wm.  Mclaughlin 

Oakland,  Calif. 


Percheron  Horses 

Large  Importations  Arrived  on  June  15th  and  July  7th,  1914 
The  Best  that  France  produces 

The  following  Choice  Selections  from  our  recent  importations  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  California 

State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Sept.  12th  to  19th,  1914: 


Krural;  grey; 
Kapet;  black; 
Lucon;  black; 
Lapon;  black; 
Lousset;  grey; 
Majeur;  blk; 
Modal;  grey; 
Mars ;  gray ; 
Moliere;  grey; 
Mirior;  black; 
Mairan;  blk; 
Marlot;  black; 


4  yrs.  old; 
4  yrs.  old; 
3  yrs.  old; 

3  yrs  old; 

3  yrs  old; 

2  yrs  old; 
2  yrs  old; 
2  yrs  old; 

2  yrs  old; 

2  yrs  old; 

2  yrs  old; 

2  yrs  old; 


2125  lbs. 
2050  lbs. 
2000  lbs. 
1950  lbs. 
1950  lbs. 
1800  lbs. 
1790  lbs. 
1810  lbs. 
1900  lbs. 
1900  lbs. 
1810  lbs. 
1740  lbs. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
LOT  of  young  Percheron  Stal- 
lions, selected  from  our  late 
importations,  can  now  be  seen 
at  our  OAKLAND  STA- 
BLES.  Visitors  Welcome. 


Percheron  Stallion  Moliere;  two  years   old;  weight  1900  lbs. 

THE  DUNHAMS  have  sold  over  Two  Hundred  Imported  Percherons  to  California  Breeders.  William 
McLaughlin,  who  from  1895  to  1908  had  charge  of  McLaughlin  Bros.  Stables  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  shipped  to  California,  and  sold  in  this  state,  over  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Per- 
cheron Stallions.  As  to  the  LIBERALITY  of  our  treatment  of  customers;  the  STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARDNESS of  our  contracts;  the  EXTRAORDINARY  QUALITY  of  our  stock,  ask  the  man  who 
has  ever  purchased  a  Stallion  of  W.  S.  DUNHAM,  or  WM.  McLAUGHLIN,— the  leading  breed- 
ers and  leading  horse  importers  of  America. 

Dunham-McLaughlin  Company 

Western  Stables 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
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ear 


California's  Milch  Goat  Possibili- 
ties. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

When  the  average  person  thinks  of  .goats  at  all,  his  mind  us- 
ually reverts  to  some  newspaper  or  magazine  cartoon  in  which  the 
artist  has  Mr.  Goat  feeding  on  tomato-can  wrappers  or  some 
equally  ridiculous  feat. 

Now  if  those  artists  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  goatdom 
they  will  change  that  tomato  can  to  a  manger  full  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  concentrated  feed,  and  also  include  in  the  picture  a  pretty  milk- 
maid with  a  milkbucket,  for  that  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
goat  men  believe  will  be  the  future  history  of  the  goat,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  the  milch  goat,  for  there  is  still  a  notion  in  many  peo- 
ple's minds  that  a  goat's  a  goat,  and  that  they  are  all  milkers. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  comparative  newness  of  the  milch  goat 
breeders  in  the  State  that  more  is  not  known  of  their  ability  as 
milk  producers,  but  that  this  knowledge  is  being  acquired  by  in- 


be  better  for  the  establishment,  but  becaiu  .  is  all  of  the  land 
that  he  owns. 

With  such  small  quarters  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  all  of  the 
feed.  This  allows  Mr.  Langnois  a  better  opportunity  of  determin- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  maintenance,  a  thing  that  would  be  almost 
impossible  were  alfalfa  or  other  pasture  lands  available. 

In  feeding  his  Toggenbergs,  Mr.  Langnois  follows,  pretty 
closely,  the  usual  methods  practiced  by  the  progressive  cow  dairy- 
man, allowing  them  free  access  to  small  racks  of  alfalfa  hay,  and 
using  such  concentrates  as  dried  beet  pulp,  bran,  and  ground  grains. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  goat  ration  be  of  such  high  quality  as 
this,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  better  the  feed  the  better  the  produc- 
tion. No  regulation  ration  can  be  laid  down  for  the  feeder  of' goats, 
any  more  than  it  can  for  the  feeder  of  other  stock,  but  a  ration  of 
pint  rolled  oats  or  wheat,  ^  pint  of  dried  beet  pulp,  and  %  pint  of 
bran  fed  twice  daily,  in  connection  with  alfalfa  hay,  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory.  By  keeping  accurate  account  of  all  feeds  used, 
Mr.  Langois  states  that  the  average  cost  of  maintenance,  under  his 
conditions,  has  been  $1.50  a  head  a  month. 


The  Long  Mohair  of  the  Angora  Goat,  as  Shown  Above,  is  in  Direct  Contrast  to  the  Saanan  and  Toggenberg,  Whose  Milking  Qualities 

Render  Them  Less  Beautiful  to  the  Eye. 


creasing  numbers  yearly,  is  evidenced  by  the  keen  demands  being 
made  upon  the  breeders  and  the  inquiries  received  by  all  agricul- 
tural and  college  journals. 

There  are  two  breeds  most  in  favor  among  milch  goat  fanciers 
at  this  time,  the  Toggenberg  and  the  Saanen,  the  practice  being  to 
breed  the  bucks  from  either  of  these  breeds  onto  ordinary-grade 
does  and  in  this  way  build  up  the  flock  for  milking  qualities. 

The  goat  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  average  person  is  the 
Angora,  a  band  of  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
This  breed  is  much  more  handsome,  due  to  their  heavy  fleece  of 
mohair,  than  either  the  short-haired  Toggenberg  or  Saanen,  whose 
large  udder  development  makes  for  a  heavy  milk  flow,  but  less 
beauty. 

Due  to  their  scarcity,  no  large  commercial  goat  dairies  have  as 
yet  been  established  in  California,  and  most  of  the  available  data 
for  production,  cost  of  feeding,  etc.,  has  to  be  secured  from  breed- 
ers with  small  flocks. 

Among  the  older  and  better  informed  of  these  breeders,  is 
George  Langnois,  of  Sonoma  county,  who  has  a  small  flock  that 
he  maintains  on  city  lots,  not  because  a  large  acreage  would  not 


v\  ith  goats  as  with  cattle,  early  breeding  may  be  practiced,  but 
is  not  considered  good  business,  as  it  makes  for  a  smaller  framed 
and  less  hardy  animal,  things  that  are  as  essential  to  the  milk  goat 
as  to  the  dairy  cow.  Where  big-framed  and  vigorous  does  are  de- 
sired, they  should  be  bred  when  about  one  and  a  half  years  old  and 
kid  when  about  two  years  old. 

At  that  time  a  good  doe  should  give,  with  her  first  kid,  from  two 
to  three  quarts  of  milk  daily.  Such  an  animal  will  usually  increase 
that  amount  with  her  second  kid  to  three  or  three  and  a  half  quarts 
daily.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  a  goat  at  the 
University  Farm,  at  Davis,  gave  70  pounds  of  milk  in  one  week, 
while  on  test  last  spring. 

The  fat  content  of  goat's  milk  varies  with  the  different  animals, 
as  with  cows,  tests  of  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  being  the 
rule.  As  goat  milk  will  not  likely  ever  be  used  extensively  for  but- 
ter making,  however,  this  test  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  factor  as  with 
dairy  cows. 

Goats  average  about  two  kids  a  year,  but  sometimes  give  birth 
(Continued  on  Page  266.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  September  8,  1914.   
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T  means  trace 

*Of  this  amount  .10,  not  previously  reported,  fell 
on  July  19-20. 


The  Week. 


Distinct  cloud  masses  differentiated  from 
the  diffused  aqueous  vapor  of  August  are  one 
token  that  the  year  has  passed  the  turn  and 
that  a  distinctly  new  group  of  agricultural 
duties  impends.  If  you  live  directly  on  the 
coast  this  phenomenon  is  overhead  and  the 
measure  of  it  is  the  minute  fractions  of  pre- 
cipitation recorded  in  the  table  at  the  head  of 
this  column.  If  you  live  in  the  interior  and 
face  the  north  you  can  see  it  over  your  left 
shoulder — separate  clouds  displacing  fog  banks 
on  the  ridges  and  summits  of  the  coast  ranges. 
This  week,  too,  you  may  have  seen  the  harvest 
moon  at  night  fall,  gilding  tumulus  clouds  on 
the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — also  a  token 
that  along  that  grand  boundary  of  the  state 
the  scenes  are  being  set  for  a  new  rainy  sea- 
son. Of  course  you  have  noticed  the  untar- 
nished gold  of  that  harvest  moon  as  it  has 
turned  upon  peaceful  and  prosperous  Califor- 
nia the  full  breadth  of  its  borrowed  sunlight 
and  you  have  thought  of  the  rivers  of  blood 
which  traverse  the  face  of  the  moon  as  it  is 
turned  upon  the  eastern  hemisphere,  bringing 
rivers  of  tears  upon  the  face  of  mankind,  fur- 
rowed as  never  before  with  sorrow  and  be- 
reavement, and  you  have  given  thanks  that 
your  ways  are  not  as  other  men's  ways  and 
vour  thoughts  are  not  as  their  thoughts — but 
we  must  not  weary  you  with  war-writing.  One 
thing,  however,  crowds  for  utterance.  It  is  a 
simple  word  of  admonition  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  attitude  of  our  foreign-born  Americans : 
they  are  standing  as  living  exemplars  of  the 
genius  and  destiny  of  this  country.  "I  love  my 
birthplace  and  my  old  people,"  said  a  native  of 
mid-Europe  to  us  the  other  day,  "but  I  would 
not  fight  for  them.  I  would  fight  to  save  the 
I'nited  States,  because  in  this  country  men 
can  fitrht  of  their  own  choice  for  what  they  be- 


lieve in.  In  Europe  they  are  driven  to  fight  for 
what  they  do  not  believe  in  by  ruling  classes 
who  do  not  care  whom  they  kill  to  have  their 
own  way" — and  he  grimly  brought  down  his 
long  lash  upon  the  bunch  of  mules  he  was  driv- 
ing, as  though  personifying  the  despot  whose 
cruel  ambition  he  has  learned  to  hate.  This 
man,  thought  we,  embodies  the  everlasting 
protest  against  oppression  which  was  written 
in  the  birth-certificate  of  this  country  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  which  it  has  grown  to  lead- 
ership among  the  nations. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Hour. 

The  lesson  of  the  hour  for  Californians  is  to 
get  busy  as  they  never  did  before.  The  turn 
of  the  seasons  noted  above  is  the  time  for  be- 
ginning. There  is  every  prospect  that  the 
opening  crop-year  will  be  one  of  great  abun- 
dance. Without  regard  to  sunspots  or  planets, 
woodchucks  or  wild  geese,  the  plain  lesson  of 
California  life,  as  known  to  Americans,  is  that 
a  turn  from  a  low  rainfall  period  brings  abun- 
dance for  several  years.  We  are  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  plenteous  epoch  and  our  life  and  indus- 
try should  be  richer  in  rewards  than  during 
any  preceding  decade.  Let  those  who  have 
spare  money  get  good  land:  it  is  the  basis  of 
all  wealth.  Unless  you  have  very  definite  plan 
and  knowledge  do  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  keen  business  cuts :  they  work  both  ways — 
except  for  those  specially  gifted  as  noted.  Do 
not  think  too  much  that  good  will  and  oppor- 
tunity, which  some  men  can  create  for  them- 
selves, will  draw  you  up  by  suction.  There  is 
too  much  danger  that  you  may  be  flattened  on 
the  earth  with  a  punctured  Zeppelin  spread  all 
over  you.  Get  good  land  and  get  a  good  hold 
on  it.  Do  not  trust  to  hold  it  by  a  margin. 
Learn  a  lesson  from  Madam  Dido  in  her  Car- 
thage deal.  When  she  bargained  for  the  land 
which  a  hide  would  cover,  she  did  not  simply 
hold  on  by  the  tail ;  she  got  her  leather  all 
around  it.  If  she  had  not,  she  probably  never 
would  have  been  able  to  serve  up  a  juicy  ten- 
derloin to  the  much-wandering  Aeneas.  There- 
fore we  say,  get  good  land  and  as  much  of  it 
as  your  old  leather  wallet  will  cover  well :  then 
you  can  work  and  wait.  Do  not  expect  to  get 
a  farm  in  Golden  Gate  Park  by  paying  down  a 
car-fare  margin.  Go  farther  away  and  get 
more  good  land  and  get  a  better  hold  on  it.  Let 
the  great  flood  of  California  development 
wave-up  to  your  more  distant  possessions.  If 
you  have  a  good  head  for  small  figures,  and  a 
good  arm  for  a  team  and  a  good  leg  for  the 
earth,  you  can  make  grub  and  taxes  on  good 
land  anywhere — even  if  the  mail  carrier  only 
comes  once  a  week  to  bring  you  the  Rural 
Press — you  need  not  fear  losing  the  land,  and 
the  increment  in  value  will  make  you  well-to- 
do.  Of  course  we  do  not  insist  on  such  a  strug- 
gle. You  can  pay  a  thousand  an  acre  if  you 
are  able,  but  get  good  land  and  a  good  hold  on 
it.    It  is  the  lesson  of  the  hour  in  California. 


Signs  of  Activity  in  Fruits. 

This  year's  activities  throw  shadows  forward 
which  will  lengthen  as  we  advance.  In  spite 
of  the  disarrangement  of  eastern  appetites  and 
finances  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  have 
sent  them  so  far  about  a  thousand  carload.' 
more  of  fresh  fruits  than  last  year  and  though 
prices  in  deciduous  lines  have  been  low  now 
and  then,  we  perhaps  ought  to  be  glad  that  the 


east  was  not  scared  clean  down  to  boiled  roots 
and  breakfast  foods.  It  is  a  token  of  the 
strength  of  the  California  fruit-shipping  indus- 
try that  disasters  do  not  cripple  it,  for  it  is  nat- 
urally out  to  be  hit  by  any  kind  of  mid-sum- 
mer madness  that  crops  out  on  the  planet.  All 
the  railway  strikes  and  political  ructions  have 
hit  it  and  now  it  makes  a  new  record  for  quan- 
tity in  the  face  of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
It  takes  a  good  business  to  stand  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  then  our  fruit-preservers  in  spite 
of  their  financial  troubles  are  wisely  making  a 
great  push  for  supplying  the  coming  hunger  in 
Europe.  It  is  important  that  a  cannery  at 
Yuba  City  has  made  this  year  its  record  peach- 
run  of  3000  cases  a  day  and  that  more  than 
100,000  cases  of  canned  peaches  will  be  sent 
this  year  from  that  excellent  peach-point  alone. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  work  has  been  matched 
in  the  peach  districts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
There  are,  in  fact,  too  many  instances  to  men- 
tion, the  significance  of  which  is  the  strength 
of  our  fruit  industries  and  the  warrant  for 
building  even  more  strongly  upon  them.  There 
was  actually  an  increase  of  the  "farm  value"  of 
our  tree  fruit  crop  of  from  about  twenty-four 
millions  in  1900  to  about  forty-two  millions  in 
1 910 — an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent  al- 
though some  figures  are  in  circulation  serving 
to  knock  tree  fruits  in  the  interest  of  vines ; 
all  of  which  is  not  wise  and  should  be  repudi- 
ated by  fruit  growers.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  orchard  interests  are  a 
sounder  and  more  promising  line  of  invest- 
ment than  ever  and  that  California  is  going 
straightforward  to  fulfill  her  destiny  as  the 
great  fruit  garden  of  the  United  States  and  the 
greatest  source  of  cured  fruits  in  the  world's 
commerce. 


Get  Busy  for  Field  Crops. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  crop  year,  reason- 
ably anticipated  to  be  very  favorable,  has,  of 
course,  very  sharp  suggestions  for  field  crop- 
ping. There  is  every  reason  to  expect  better 
prices  for  all  staple  foods  this  coming  year  than 
for  a  long  preceding  period.  No  matter  how 
soon  the  war  stops,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
there  will  surely  be  shortage  in  the  world's 
food  and  peaceful  countries  will  have  to  do 
their  best  in  piling  up  surpluses.  It  is  now 
time  to  get  ready  to  do  the  very  best  California 
can  do  in  grains,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  staple 
truck  vegetables,  etc.,  for  we  shall  have  a  great 
demand  and  a  way  to  reach  distant  markets  in 
about  half  the  old  time  and  by  less  than  the  old 
costs  of  transportation.  A  good  deal  of  land 
capable  of  making  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  corns 
has  had  something  of  a  rest  while  owners  have 
been  waiting  for  subdivision  games  to  play. 
Every  acre  of  such  rested  land  should  go  to 
work  this  year  under  direction  of  owners  or 
lessees,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  conditions 
seem  to  promise  maximum  return  for  any  sort 
of  decent  work  in  this  line.  Resides  idle  land, 
there  is  considerable  acreage  of  alfalfa  which 
should  be  broken  up  and  go  into  grain  this 
year.  The  low  price  of  alfalfa  hay  will  invite 
this  turn  and  thus  force  owners  into  rotation 
which  they  really  should  choose  without  com- 
pulsion. If  one-half  the  present  alfalfa  acre- 
age, which  is  run  for  hay-sales  and  not  for  use 
with  home  stock,  should  be  broken  up  for  grain 
this  year,  it  would  make  hay  profitable  again 
and  give  a  lot  of  good  grain  for  good  prices 
also.   There  is  a  lot  of  alfalfa  too  carelessly  put 
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in  and  poor  in  stand  which  should  be  looked 
upon,  not  as  a  loss,  but  as  a  gain  for  grain  or 
for  sugar  beets  or  other  staple  field-crop.  Such 
crops  would  be  large  after  the  alfalfa  and 
money  can  be  made  to  go  back  into  alfalfa  on 
a  better  basis  than  at  first — if  this  seems  desir- 
able, as  it  surely  will  on  a  rotation  schedule. 
Alfalfa  which  is  too  old,  or  doddered  or  scant 
in  stand  on  poorly  checked  land,  should  go  out 
of  sight  this  year.  It  is  "heads  I  win  and  tails 
you  lose"  with  every  grower  who  plays  that 
game  with  alfalfa  which  does  not  pass  the  "ef- 
ficiency expert"  and  we  are  not  sure  but  a 
good  deal  of  good  alfalfa  will  pay  better  under- 
ground than  above  it.  If  you  decide  to  play 
this  game,  play  it  well,  however.  Get  good 
tools  and  good  teams  or  tractors  and  turn  it 
down  till  the  stems  tickle  suffering  Europe. 


When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 

Of  course  what  we  have  said  about  turning 
alfalfa  stems  and  roots  into  barley  and  beans 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  land  owner  de- 
sires to  keep  in  crop-farming  and  does  not  care 
to  rise  to  the  higher  economy  of  the  animal 
products.  For  these,  of  course,  no  good  alfalfa 
should  be  plowed  under  but  every  possible 
pound  of  it  fed  on  the  place :  not  sold  as  hay 
or  used  as  a  direct  fertilizer  though  added  fer- 
tility is  an  important  by-product.  We  are  al- 
ways firm  in  the  belief  that  the  highest  use  of 
good  forage-land  is  in  the  muzzle  of  the 
herbivorous  animal  —  providing  always  also, 
that  both  the  owner  and  the  animal  are  good 
of  their  kinds.  Our  stock-writers  are  contin- 
ually working  to  advance  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  through  the  increased  knowledge  of  the 
former,  so  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  .this 
writer  in  this  place  to  rise  to  the  details  of 
ways  and  means  but  rather  to  glide  along  on 
basic  principles.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
co-operating  with  every  believer  in  good  stock 
to  popularize  animal  husbandry  in  this  state 
because  it  is  good  for  the  owner,  good  for  the 
land  and  California  should  be  famous  for  it. 
Such  great  animal  products  as  the  best  animals 
can  achieve  under  our  conditions,  which  have 
no  equal  for  maximum  of  food-growth  and 
minimum  of  costly  care,  should  be  more  abun- 
dantly realized.  These  two  are  things  which 
the  world  needs,  as  shown  clearly  by  the  course 
of  prices  for  meat-products.  Figures  made 
public  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  on  August  15th  the  price  to  pro- 
ducers for  beef  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep, 
lambs  and  chickens  averaged  $7.63  a  hundred, 
against  $7.20  the  same  day  last  year,  $6.56  two 
years  ago,  $5.57  three  years  ago,  and  $6.67  four 
years  ago.  It  is  a  new  sort  of  statistical  stew 
which  mixes  up  all  these  kinds  of  flesh,  but 
there  is  no  better  way  to  show  that  one  can 
break  into  the  animal  industry  anywhere  and 
do  well  if  he  does  it  aright ;  and  get  better  pay 
for  his  time  and  be  less  dependent  upon  hiring 
help  than  in  any  other  kind  of  farming. 


Where  is  the  Money  Coming  From? 

But  when  one  is  doing  this  kind  of  preaching 
he  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  question : 
"How  can  I  get  the  money  to  do  these  better 
things?  It  costs  money  to  work  deep  either 
with  plow  or  dynamite.  It  costs  money  to  get 
the  start  of  power,  tools  and  supplies  to  make 
the  rotations  you  say  are  so  good.  Above  all, 
it  costs  money  to  get  animals  and  outfit  for 


stock  farming.  How  am  I  going  to  get  the 
money  ?" 

To  be  frank  we  cannot  exactly  tell  how  you 
are  going  to  get  the  money,  but  we  can  tell  how 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  capital  for  such 
better  production.  As  things  now  are,  you  will 
have  to  hunt  for  the  money  and  pay  more  or 
less  for  it  according  to  the  kind  of  men  you  find 
owning  money  or  handling  it  for  others.  As 
we  have  often  stated,  you  are  in  danger  of  pay- 
ing more  for  the  handling  than  the  owner  gets 
for  the  money.  We  confess  that  if  you  pay 
too  much  the  enterprise  we  have  indicated  be- 
comes a  game  of  hazard :  some  will  do  well, 
others  ill,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
ability  to  master  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  interest  is  reasonable,  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  the  average  good  man  will  win 
out  and  the  state  will  be  developed  and  ad- 
vanced. Capital  ought  to  be  had  for  better 
farming  on  terms  which  will  reward  good  aver- 
age effort  and  intelligence;  we  cannot  all  be 
captains  of  industry.  Those  who  believe  this 
should  make  some  effort  to  realize  it.  The 
problem  is  thus  stated  by  telegraph  from 
Washington,  Sept.  5 : 

How  to  place  the  government  emergency 
currency  in  the  hands  of  the  eventual  borrow- 
ers, the  farmers,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  so 
that  the  banks  cannot  borrow  the  money  from 
the  government  at  3  per  cent  or  less  and  then 
charge  the  farmers  and  merchants  8  and  10 
per  cent  was  the  problem  facing  the  senate 
banking  and  currency  committee  tonight.  The 
problem  will  have  to  be  solved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  senate  before  the  currency  amend- 
ments are  finally  passed  or  the  opposition  to 
them  will  be  tremendous. 

This  of  course  refers  to  an  emergency  cur- 
rency concerning  the  issue  and  use  of  which 
care  should  be  had  because  of  the  danger  of 
undue  inflation,  but  the  principle  stated  above 
is  far  broader  than  any  present  emergency. 
The  occasion  is  seized  upon  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  liberalize  the  banking  laws  and  they  may. 
well  seize  the  opening  to  insert  a  wedge.  No 
doubt  they  will  succeed  in  finding  a  safe  way 
by  which  3  per  cent  money  can  be  loaned  for 
legitimate  capitalizing  of  agriculture  at  4  per 
cent,  and  then  everything  we  -have  outlined 
will  become  practicable — when  wisely  manned 
and  mannered. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Limitations  of  Burr  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  information  about 
burr  clover.  What  is  its  feed  value?  What 
good  as  a  forage  crop?  And  its  value  to  plow 
under  for  fertilizer?  The  weeds  are  very  bad 
here,  especially  mustard  and  tar  weed,  and 
want  something  strong  to  help  smother  the 
weeds.— W.  B.,  Willits". 

Burr  clover  is  about  as  good  for  feeding  as 
alfalfa  so  far  as  nutritive  contents  go.  It  is 
harder  to  handle  as  hay,  however,  and  usually 
has  less  feeding  value  per  ton.  It  is  fine  to 
plow  under  as  a  fertilizer  because  it  is  a  winter 
grower  and  uses  water  when  there  is  water  to 
spare  and  when  green  stuff  can  be  best  plowed 
under.  But  burr  clover  is  an  annual  and  must 
come  every  year  from  the  seed.  As  a  smother- 
er  it  does  not  compare  with  alfalfa.  It  grows 
low  and  generally  does  not  cover  well  enough 
to  prevent  mustard  from  shooting  through 
and  it  dies  and  dries  while  both  mustard  and 
tar  weed  are  waving  above  it.  Alfalfa  keeps  up 
the  weed-fight  because  it  grows  tall  and  be- 


cause it  grows  in  the  summer  and  because  it 
fights  underground  also  with  its  perennial 
roots. 


Burr  Clover  in  the  Burr. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  lot  of  barley  that 
when  harvested  was  found  to  be  full  of  burr 
clover.  Can  you  advise  as  to  the  best  way  to 
clean  or  separate  and  is  there  ani'  market  for 
burr  clover  seed  (in  the  burr)  ?  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  worth  5c  per  lb.  in  the  burr 
— M.  D.,  Winters. 

Burr  clover  can  be  readily  separated  from 
barley  by  proper  arrangement  of  any  good 
grain  cleaner.  There  is  a  market  for  the  seed 
in  the  burr  although  the  seedmen  now  handle 
only  hulled  seed.  Write  to  any  seedman  ad- 
vertising in  the  Rural  Press  and  he  will  either 
make  you  a  bid  or  refer  you  to  those  who  op- 
erate hulling  machinery.  If  you  have  enough 
of  it  to  warrant  it,  an  advertisement  in  the 
Rural  would  probably  strike  someone  who  can 
use  it  for  a  cover  crop.  Hulled  seed  is  better, 
but  until  a  few  years  back  the  seed  was  han- 
dled wholly  in  the  burr.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  is  worth  in  that  shape. 


Pre-Killing  Dodder. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  the  best 
method  for  killing  dodder  or  love  vine  which 
infests  a  piece  of  land  that  I  wish  to  set  to  al- 
falfa next  spring?— J.  W.  B.,  Gilroy. 

We  presume  you  mean  to  kill  the  dodder  on 
an  old  alfalfa  field  before  you  resow,  because 
unless  you  had  alfalfa  before  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  the  species  of  dodder  which  infest  that 
plant.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  plow  deep 
and  make  a  good  turning  so  as  to  bury  the  sur- 
face as  far  down  as  you  can  afford  to.  If  you 
do  that  you  are  not  likely  to  get  dodder  unless 
you  buy  it  over  again  in  unclean  seed.  Dodder 
seed  is  so  very  small  that  it  has  to  be  very  near 
the  surface  to  grow  at  all. 


Injections  for  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  Several  months  back  I  read 
in  a  farm  journal  that  if  one  would  inject  a 
certain  liquid  into  the  holes  made  by  borers 
in  trees,  it  would  destroy  the  animal  and 
its  eggs.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  liquid 
was  and  I  have  also  forgotten  whether  it  was 
in  your  paper  or  some  other  journal.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  liquid? 
— M.  B.,  Dixon. 

The  liquid  was  probably  carbon  bisulphide, 
but  if  you  read  anything  commendatory  of  such 
use  of  it  in  the  Rural,  we  must  have  been 
asleep  that  week.  This  injection  will  kill  the 
borer  in  the  burrow  if  you  can  find  the  hole  to 
put  it  in,  but  it  will  not  kill  any  eggs  because 
boring  larvae  do  not  lay  eggs  in  the  hole.  They 
transform  into  moths  or  .beetles  which  attend 
to  the  egg-laying  on  the  outside  and  every  gen- 
eration of  borers  has  to  do  its  own  boring. 
There  are  some  large  borers  which  make  bur- 
rows which  can  be  entered  with  a  wire  or  a 
squirt  of  bisulphide,  but  even  they  throw  up 
earth-works  behind  them  which  are  to  some 
extent  protective.  The  commonest  borers 
make  small  burrows  with  obscure  entrances. 
The  best  way  to  fight  borers  is  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  in.  This  is  done  by  whitewashing 
exposed  bark  to  prevent  sunburn  in  the  case  of 
the  most  common  borer  we  have.  Root-borers 
like  those  of  the  peach  are  prevented  by  using 
asphaltum  on  the  root  crown  which  keeps  the 
young  borer  from  entering  the  tissues.  Twig 
borers  are  best  killed  by  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  just  before  blooming. 
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Shippers  Co-operate,  Growers 
Profit. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  re- 
cently very  successful  co-operative 
organizations  of  California  growers, 
co-operation  among  the  shippers  has 
sometimes  been  decried  as  trust- 
forming.  But  there  are  several  ways 
in  which  co-operation  of  shippers  is 
a  financial  advantage  to  all  the 
growers  connected  with  them,  and  to 
consumers  as  well. 

Up  to  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  the  California  fruit  grower  dis- 
posed of  his  fruit  in  one  of  two 
ways:  either  sold  to  local  buyers  or 
shipped  direct  to  eastern  cities,  in- 
cluding the  auctions,  to  commission 
men  on  consignment.  The  distance 
of  two  or  three  thousand  miles  pre- 
vented the  individual  grower,  or  in- 
dividual shipper,  from  keeping  any 
kind  of  control,  or  making  intelli- 
gent distribution,  leaving  it  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  many  commission 
men  throughout  the  country,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  each  saw  fit,  with  the  re- 
sult that  growers  were  kept  busy 
making  enough  money  on  the  side 
to  pay  the  charges  on  fruit  reported 
sold  in  the  east  for  less  than  freight. 

The  urgency  of  the  growers'  pre- 
dicament demanded  a  remedy.  That 
remedy  was  not  co-operation  of  the 
growers;  such  co-operation  at  that 
time  lacked  cohesion  and  brought 
anathemas  on  its  promoters. 

The  remedy  appeared  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  shipping  company, 
which  made  a  business  of  shipping 
fruit  for  the  growers;  either  buying 
it  outright  to  speculate  or  under- 
taking to  ship  and  sell  it  for  a  com- 
mission on  the  proceeds.  There 
were  a  number  of  such  companies 
and  they  sold  to  the  eastern  trade 
f.  o.  b.  California  prices  or  through 
eastern  commission  men  whom  they 
watched  in  connection  with  their 
general  knowledge  of  conditions. 

Three  functions  must  be  ade- 
quately performed  by  the  success- 
ful fruit  shipper;  he  must  gather 
for  himself  reliable  and  ever  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  the  supply  and 
demand,  present  and  impending,  for 
fruit  in  every  market  he  hopes  to 
enter:  he  must  gather  for  himself 
current  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
each  kind  of  fruit  in  the  whole  U.  S. 
and  foreign  countries  available  for 
shipment  to  those  markets;  and  he 
must  be  able  to  get  equity  from  the 
railroads  such  as  the  individual  ship- 
per so  often  found  himself  unable  to 
do. 

But  the  performance  of  these 
functions  required  money;  and  the 
limited  capital  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies permitted  them  to  do  it  only 
indifferently  and  inadequately  at 
best.  Each  company  trying  to  beat 
the  other  in  the  game,  compelled  a 
wasteful  duplication  of  agents  and 
correspondents  in  the  East  and  crop 
reporters  in  the  West,  the  cost  of 
which  was,  of  course,  shifted  to  the 
growers  in  the  form  of  decreased 
net  returns. 

But  this  was  the  least  of  the 
troubles  of  these  dealers  in  a  high- 
ly perishable  product.  Unable  to 
foretell  the  amount  of  fruit  other 
companies  would  ship  to  the  same 
market  the  same  day,  because  ig- 
norant of  the  location  and  available 
supply  of  a  given  variety    in  the 


hands  of  their  competitors  through- 
out the  State,  shippers  frequently 
and  unavoidably  placed  their  clients' 
fruit  on  an  overloaded  market  and 
had  to  report  to  the  growers  losses 
at  times  when  the  fruit  would  have 
been  in  great  demand  in  another 
place.  The  lack  of  proper  distribu- 
tion facilities  among  the  competing 
companies  made  the  grower  the  goat 
again.  Inteligent  distribution  was 
then  an  utter  impossibility. 

Each  company,  then  as  now,  had 
its  own  buyers  offering  prices  to  the 
growers  for  their  crops.  One  would 
expect  that  in  the  sharp  competi- 
tion for  business,  prices  to  be  paid 
for  crops  would  be  bidden  up  to  the 
top  notch.  It  is  said  that  this  was 
not  the  case:  the  prices  were  held 
far  below  what  may  be  paid  to  the 
grower  now,  proportionately  to  what 
the  fruit  ultimately  sells  for,  and 
again  the  grower  suffered  because 
of  the  competition  of  the  com- 
panies. 

All  shippers  had  to  count  on  un- 
certain conditions  and  buy  accord- 
ingly from  the  growers.  Of  course 
commission  sales  had  to  come  to  the 
same  level,  prices  being  made  by 
competition  more  than  by  supply 
and  demand.  Consider  consign- 
ments to  eastern  markets:  two  or 
more  dealers  in  any  city,  all  sharp 
competitors,  and  possibly  ill  feeling 
existing  between  them,  and  all  with 
cars  of  California  fruit  in  their 
hands  on  consignment,  had  ample 
ammunition,  furnished  by  the  grow- 
er, with  which  to  fight  each  other 
by  cutting  prices,  if  they  were  un- 
scrupulous. Or  possibly  all  would 
be  forced  into  price-cutting  by  only 
one  unscrupulous  handler  in  the 
market. 

Another  loss  to  the  grower  under 
the  old  lack  of  system  was  the  fre- 
quent inability  of  the  shippers  to 
supply  markets  where  unreasonably 
high  prices  were  being  offered  be- 
cause most  of  the  shippers  had  hap- 
pened to  consign  to  some  other  mar- 
ket on  the  same  day.  Of  course, 
with  merely  great  oversupply  of 
fruit  on  one  market,  much  of  it  went 
to  the  dump  and  most  of  that  sold 
was  at  low  prices,  causing  loss  to 
the  shipper,  if  he  had  bought  it,  or 
loss  to  the  grower  if  it  had  been 
shipped  on  commission.  With  the 
resultant  stampede  of  diversions,  this 
market  would  be  bare  and  high  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  slump  transferred 
to  another  point. 

Under  the  chaotic  ignorance  of 
quantities,  destinations,  and  sensi- 
ble distribution  of  perishable  prod- 
ucts, prices  had  to  be  low,  less  fruit 
was  consumed,  and  much  fruit  on 
which  freight  had  to  be  paid  was  lost 
by  decay.  Yet  there  were  many 
times  in  various  cities  when  fruit 
eaters  had  to  do  without,  even 
though  willing  to  pay  high  prices. 
"Red  ink"  returns  to  the  growers 
were  so  common  as  to  be  expected. 

The  western  growers,  the  eastern 
consumers,  the  shippers  and  dealers 
all  needed  badly  a  clearing  house  in 
which  reliable  information  covering 
the  whole  field  of  the  three  functions 
named  afcove  would  be  available  for 
instant  use  all  the  time. 

To  effectively  gather  and  supply 


such  information,  covering  the  whole 
field  at  a  minimum  cost  and  with  no 
duplication  of  effort;  to  advise  where 
to  ship  certain  fruits  on  certain 
days;  to  see  that  all  markets  get  all 
the  fruit  they  want  without  over- 
supply;  to  develop  the  hunger  for 
fruit;  to  extend  the  sales  to  sections 
not  before  using  California  fruit;  to 
meet  a  powerful  influence  in  trans- 
portation controversies;  to  base 
f-  o.  b.  and  delivered  prices  on  the 
auction  values  and  supplies,  thus 
giving  confidence  to  the  fruit  buyers 


most  of  the  shippers  co-operated  in 
1902  to  organize  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  which  now  includes  a 
dozen  companies  who  control  about 
60  per  cent  of  all  deciduous  fruit 
sh.pped  from  the  State.  The  Asso 
cation  has  succeeded  remarry 
»  gathering  information  and 
securing  even  distribution.  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  reduction  0 
fre.ght  rates  to  the  East  to  a  blanket 
rate  of  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds 
We  hope  to  tellTOOre  of  their  accoml 
plishments  in  detail  in  a  later  issue. 


Fenugreek 
Melilotus 
Burr 
Clover 
Vetches 


COVER  CROPS 

produce  humus  and  nitrogren  in  the  soil  —  the 
two  big  essentials  in  groves  and  orchards.  From 
our  studies  of  the  needs  of  the  citrus  belt 
this  year,  we  are  strongly  recommending  the 
following : 

FENUGREEK:  is  a  rank  and  rapid  grower, 
producing  successfully  on  ;  oor  soils. 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  and  BURR  CLOVER 

are  also  adapted  to  heavy  and  poor  soils  as  they 
produce  a  deep  and  heavy  root  system  resulting 
in  the  breaking  up  and  in  the  porosity  of  the 
soil. 

VETCHES:   We  arc  headquarters  for  imported 
and  Oregon  vetch. 
We  cannot  too  s-trongly  advocate  the  inocula- 
tion of  seed  for  best  results.    Hundreds  of  our 
patrons  testify  that  the  use  of 

FARMOGER 

has  increased  their  crops  from  200  to  300%,  thus 
^00%  g'viug  more  humus  for  the  soil  and  more  nitro- 

/lJ  gen  —  gathered  from  the  air  by  the  nitrogen 

Crops  gathering  bacteria  and  deposited  in  the  soil 

v  through  the  nodules  they  form.    The  cost — less 

than  $2.00  per  acre.  For  booklet  on  Farmngerm, 
advice  on  Cover  Crops  and  Prices,  write  to  Dept. 

•/  Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Fresno  District  Fair 

SEPT.  29-30;  OCT.  12-3 -  EXHIBIT  THERE  -VISIT  THERE 

Premiums  lor  Horses  and  Cattle  Doubled 
Largest  Poultry  Show  in  the  State 
New  Buildings,  Better  and  More  Extensive  Exhibits,  Dot; 
Show,  Flower  Show,  Big  Agricultural  Exhibits,  Fruit, 
Live  Stock. 

The  Fresno  District  Fair  is  the  BIG  FAIR  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.     Send  for  premium  lists. 

C.  G.  EBERHART,  Sec'y        FRESNO,  CALIF. 
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Lower  Prices 

Z-S  Distillate  Engines 

STEADY-DEPENDABLE-DURABLE 
Built  to  Run  While  You  Sleep 

For  Irrigating  Plants 

Write  for  Prices  —  Mention  Size  Wanted 
CAL.  HYD.  ENG.  &  SUP.  CO. 


68  FREMONT  ST.,  S.  F 


129  N    LOS  ANGELES  ST..  Los  Angeles 


w 

A 
R 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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Citrus  Crop,  1913-1914. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  marketing  season  for  the  cit- 
rus crop  of  1913-1914  is  just  clos- 
ing, and  the  time  for  the  annual  re- 
ports to  growers  forming  the  vari- 
ous packing  and  marketing  associa- 
tions is  at  hand.  From  a  money- 
standpoint,  the  season  has  not  been 
as  good  as  could  be  wished,  but 
where  good  judgment  was  used  the 
average  returns  were  a  good  deal 
better  than  was  thought  possible 
during  the  early  spring  months. 

Returns  for  Fruit. — There  were 
many  weeks  where  it  looked  as 
though  a  net  return  of  one  cent  per 
pound  would  be  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  realized,  if  indeed  an  actual 
loss  was  not  sustained.  Growers, 
after  looking  forward  to  these  con- 
ditions, are  having  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  being  paid  a  net  return  of 
about  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  for  Washington  Navels  and 
two  cents  per  pound  for  Valencias. 
Lemon  growers  did  much  better,  the 
average  being  over  three  cents  per 
pound. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  district  with 
which  I  am  in  immediate  touch,  in 
and  about  Pomona,  usually  known 
as  the  San  Antonio  District.  This 
district  shipped  during  the  past  year 
3644  cars  or  1,400,000  boxes  and 
will  pay  its  growers  13  cents  per  box 
more  than  the  average  of  the  ex- 
change sales  for  the  whole  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Year's  Business. — The  total 
shipments  of  California  citrus  fruit 
for  the  year  just  closing  has  been 
41,682  cars,  of  which  2,675  were 
lemons.  Of  this  amount,  the  Ex- 
change shipped  24,942  of  oranges 
and  2,431  of  lemons.  In  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  largest  pre- 
vious shipment,  which  was  in  the 
year  1911  with  a  total  of  44,365 
cars,  one  condition  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  affecting  the 
grand  total,  viz.:  There  is  a  much 
larger  hold-over  of  Valencias  this 
fall  than  usual,  and  very  much 
larger  than  was  the  case  that  year. 
This  hold-over  amounts  to  about 
2,800  cars  which  will  be  nearly  1000 
cars  more  than  was  ever  held  past 
September  1st  before.  This  hold-over 
is  caused  by  a  slow  market  for  citrus 
fruit  and  can  be  counted  on  to  affect 
the  fall  market  for  early  navels;  if 
the  Valencias  do  not  move  at  a  rate 
that  will  clean  them  out  before 
Thanksgiving.  These*  Valencias  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  of  good 
keeping  quality. 

The  Varieties. — In  fact,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  before  did  Califor- 
nia ship  such  good  value  in  fruit 
than  was  found  in  the  Valencia  ship- 
ments this  year.  The  color  was  a 
good  yellow  and  held  well,  very  lit- 
tle sweating  being  done,  and  that 
only  on  the  second  grade  stock.  The 
fruit  was  well  filled  with  deep  col- 
ored and  very  sweet  juice  tending 
to  make  a  very  desirable  and  good 
eating  orange.  Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
the  market  was  very  susceptible  of 
overcrowding  and  the  resulting 
prices  very  easily  brought  down. 

The  Washington  Navels  were  in 
an  equally  delicate  position  as  re- 
gards fluctuating  markets,  and  slow 
demand,  although  the  fruit  was  ex- 
ceptionally good  to  eat.  There  was 
some  handicap  by  the  competition  of 


the  largest  and  best  crop  that  Flor- 
ida ever  sent  to  market.  This  was 
further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
a  quite  severe  decay  showed  at  times 
in  the  California  stock,  making  the 
trade  somewhat  shy  of  taking  hold 
of  more  fruit  than  could  be  sold 
quickly. 

This  decay  came  largely  from  the 
orchards;  in  many  cases  consider- 
able rotting  and  mould  development 
was  found  before  the  fruit  left  the 
trees,  and  in  all  cases  developing 
very  rapidly  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  picking.  This  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  largely  chargeable 
to  the  very  moist  weather  and  was 
only  found  in  navel  oranges. 

The  brown  rot  of  lemons  which 
is  usually  so  prevalent  in  moist 
weather  was  not  much  in  evidence 
and  lemons  kept  through  the  cur- 
ing stage  in  excellent  condition. 

Lessons  on  Shipping. — The  condi- 
tion of  the  citrus  markets  previous 
to  April  was  a  good  evidence  of  the 
futility  of  rushing  fruit  to  the  con- 
sumer faster  than  the  trade  can  dis- 
pose of  it.  At  nearly  all  times  there 
was  on  track  and  in  transit  enough 
to  keep  the  market  supplied  for 
three  weeks.  In  other  words,  we 
were  forcing  our  own  produce  to  lay 
waiting  for  consumption  a  week  or 
more  after  arrival,  because  we  per- 
sisted in  picking  a  week  or  more  be- 
fore the  market  could  possibly  take 
it.  This  made  us  compete  with  our 
own  fruit  as  well  as  that  of  Florida, 
and  of  course,  the  results  were  felt 
in  the  low  prices.  The  shipments 
were  held  generally  to  about  offset 
the  sales  each  week,  but  the  supply 
on  track  in  the  East  was  about  one 
week  ahead  of  the  consumption  all 
the  time. 

This  should  lead  growers  and 
packers  to  pay  more  attention  to 
regulating  the  supply  to  suit  con- 
sumption and  making  a  sacrifice  of 
the  lower  grade  fruit,  at  this  end, 
instead  of  after  the  packing  and 
freight  charges  have  been  added. 

The  foolishness  of  making  a  num- 
ber of  grades  seems  to  have  been 
seen  this  year,  and  many  packers  are 
giving  up  the  plan  of  robbing  an 
extra  choice  grade  to  make  a 
"fancy"  for  which  no  more  was  real- 
ized than  for  good  extra  stock,  a 
robbery  which  was  carried  on 
through  the  various  grades.  Bet- 
ter make  two  good,  dependable 
grades  than  to  subdivide  along  the 
line  from  fancy  to  standard,  the  lat- 
ter being  too  low  to  sell,  and  the 
former  too  select  to  pay  when  less 
than  ten  cents  per  box  premium  is 
paid  for  the  select  stock. — J.  E. 
Adamson. 


WHITE  ANTS  ON  ORANGE  BARK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  discovered 
a  small  white  bug  which  is  destroy- 
ing orange  trees  by  eating  under- 
neath the  bark  and  gradually  going 
up  the  tree,  thus  causing  the  tree  to 
lose  its  bark.  I  send  you  some  of 
these  bugs.  Could  you  tell  me  how 
to  destroy  these  bugs.;  and  could 
you  tell  me  what  causes  them?  They 
generally  start  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — E.  F.  M.,  Germantown. 

Your  pests  are  termites  or  white 
ants.  They  are  apt  to  be  found  on 
various  fruit  trees  but  we  get  most 
complaint  concerning  citrus  trees. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  mine  into 
living  bark  and  wood  and  they  make 


a  very  clean  job  so  far  as  they 
choose  to  go.  They  generally  work 
from  the  ground  up.  You  can  kill 
them  by  plugging  any  burrow  you 
can  find  wtih  cotton  soaked  with 
carbon-bisulphid  or,  when  working 


on  root  crown  and  adjacent,  you  can 
put  a  plug  of  cotton  and  bisulphid 
where  you  find  them  covering  it  over 
with  soil.  Do  not  pour  in  a  lot  of 
bisulphid,  for  you  might  injure  the 
tree. 


Whether  you  want  just 
small  pump  for  the  hou 
or  a  large  one  for  irrigation 
it  certainly  will  pay  you  well  to 

Get  a  Good  Pump 

The  safe  way  is  to  get  advice  from  pump  specialists  like  ourselves, 
manufacturers  we  have  solved  hundreds  of  pumping  problems— and 
our  accumulated  experience  is  at  your  command.  Our  advice  may 
save  you  both  money  and  trouble.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Pumps,  Windmill  Pumps,  Etc. 

Let  us  help  you  select  a  pump  adapted  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. CATALOG  28-B  describe*  Bean  Centrifuga  j  Pump*. 
CATALOG  28-D  describe*  all  other  pumps  (also  Bea^i  Pistillate 
Engines).    A  postal  will  bring  either  or  both.  Why  no',  aeii.d  Vtow? 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO> 

211  W.  Julian  Street  §**  <fo*e>  CaL 


COUNT  ON  ATTENDING 

The  1914 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

At  Sacramento,  September  12  to  19,  Inclusive 
THIS  YEAR  THE  BIGGEST  EVER 
A  Few  of  the  Features  Include 
U  Harness  Racing  for  $80,000  in  purses.    1}  Second  Annual 
California  State  Fair  Round-up  with  thrilling  Wild  West 
Show,      Free  Attractions,  afternoon  and  evening,  costing 
$25,000.      Competitive  displays  for  $25,000  worth  of  pre- 
miums.     Band  Contests  for  $3,000  in  prizes,  Locomo- 
tive Head-on  Collision.    1J  Elaborate  Fireworks  Display 
nightly,       Live  Stock  Show,  exhibiting  the  pick  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Farms,       Horse   Show,   including  special 
Saddle   Horse  events.       Automobile   show,   the  largest 
exhibit  of  cars  in  the  West.    1}  Dairy  Products  Show,  with 
butter-making  contests,       Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Show,  unexcelled  anywhere,      Farm  Implement  Show  with 
interesting  demonstrations.    |f  Wonderful  displays  of  Cali- 
fornia's Resources  and  the  products  of  the  Farm,  Factory 
and  Home,  and  other  Attractions  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  making  in  all  a  Big  Week  of  Enjoyment  for  Everybody. 
SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS, 
TROLLEYS  AND  STEAMBOATS. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

California  State  Agricultural  Society 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President.  C.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 

SACRAMENTO 


Uq  Fresn 


HONEST 


•  STOCK. 


ERYOO.IXC 


This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  Planting. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Information,  mailed  upra 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


RHUBARB  Culture 


rO«   IT  TO  DA  V 


September — October — November  are  three 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  planting 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring. 

(J.  B.M^VCNElR-RasevdenaL.Cail. 
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Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  a,e  the  only  nursery  that  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  lnrite  In- 
vestigation. There  Is  no  liner  stock  In  the 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  Is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of   Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 
Also    Real    Estate    in  small 
tracts,  planted  and  cared  for 
on  very  easy  terms. 
Plenty  of  water. 

RIPON  NURSERY  and 

IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


SECOND    X>  ¥  T>  TT 
HAND  rilly 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PD?E  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Watering  Peaches  After  the  Crop. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

On  150  acres  of  cling  peaches 
planted  six  years  ago  on  sandy  soil 
near  Atwater,  and  not  watered  for 
four  seasons,  almost  everything  was 
watered  about  June  last  year,  and 
about  10  acres  was  irrigated  after 
the  crop  was  off.  The  crop  on  this 
ten  acres  this  year  is  bigger,  better 
where  only  one  irrigation  was  given. 
The  trees  are  at  least  a  year  bigger 
and  the  foliage    immensely  better. 

This  is  true,  also,  of  a  row  next 
to  an  irrigation  ditch  where  there  is 
more  or  less  seepage,  while  the  trees 
in  a  section  next  to  these  are  more  or 
less  dead,  yellow,  diseased,  and 
practically  all  stunted.  The  excep- 
tions in  this  lot  are  indivduals  which 
seem  fairly  thrifty  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions  as  the  trees 
around  them. 

The  place  is  operated  by  L.  S. 
Nickerson  and  his  partner,  J.  H. 
Lupton.  They  now  have  ready  four 
wells  and  in  a  week  or  two  when 
the  canning  crop  is  out  of  the  way, 
they  will  water  the  whole  orchard 
thoroughly  to  enable  the  trees  to  re- 
cover from  the  exhaustion  of  fruit 
bearing  and  to  set  new  buds  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  This  is  along  the 
line  of  C.  E.  Trapp's  philosophy  and 
practice  near  Los  Angeles  as  recent- 
ly mentioned  in  these  columns.  It 
is  also  practiced  by  many  of  those 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  who  get 
annual  crops  of  fruit. 

The  soil  about  Atwater  is  sandy 
and  blows  in  the  fall  winds,  which  is 
an  additonal  reason  for  keeping  it 
wet  till  the  rains  come. 

An  interesting  point  here  is  that 
the  trees  suffering  for  water  are 
within  10  to  20  feet  of  the  water 
table  which  it  seems  they  did  not 
reach  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  surface 
irrigation.  The  fact  that  they  are 
on  the  lowest  ground  of  all  the 
orchard  might  suggest  the  need  of 
drainage  rather  than  irrigation,  were 
it  not  for  that  row  of  trees  along  the 
ditch  at  their  lower  edge,  which  have 
grown  so  thriftily. 

Sam  Clough,  managing  a  135  acre 
fruit  ranch  for  Landan  and  Clough 
of  Atwater,  will  begin  to  irrigate  his 
peaches  about  September  1,  by  the 
time  all  of  his  Phillips  are  off.  His 
orchard  is  on  sloping  land,  making 
it  necessary  to  check  the  water  back 
and  forth  between  the  trees,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  upper  side  wet  enough 
by  the  time  the  lower  side  is  soaked. 
It  will  take  a  month  to  irrigate  the 
whole  orchard,  but  a  day  or  two 
after  the  water  is  turned  off  from  a 
section,  a  plain  harrow  run  over  it 
twice  in  different  directions  will  cul- 
tivate the  sandy  soil  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  moisture.  This  orchard 
was  well  watered  in  June,  a  million 
gallons  a  day  having  been  applied 
for  5  weeks.  The  Phillips  and 
Muirs  were  watered  once  after  that. 
Pruning  will  commence  in  Novem- 
ber. 


FRUIT 


GROWERS' 
WORK. 


exchange: 


Report  for  Year  Ending  August  31 
By  G.  Harold  Powell. 

Eleven  million,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  (11,262,185)  boxes  of 
citrus   fruits  have     been  shipped 


through  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  during  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1914.  This  includes 
10,156,724  boxes  of  oranges  and 
1,105,461  boxes  of  lemons,  which 
makes  a  total  of  28,193  carloads. 
The  Exchange  shippers  have  sold  3.8 
per  cent  more  boxes  of  citrus  fruit 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Ex- 
change members  have  forwarded 
61.9  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  ship- 
ped from  California,  which  is  the 
largest  per  cent  of  the  total  crop 
handled  through  the  organization. 

The  Money  Received  For  the  Fruit. 
The  money  returned  to  California 
through  the  Exchange  amounts  to 
$19,246,757.  This  makes  a  gener- 
al average  of  $1.71  per  box,  f.  o.  b., 
for  every  box  shipped.  The  deliv- 
ered value  of  the  Exchange  fruit  is 
$29,434,402.40.  In  one  year  only, 
1910-11,  has  the  amount  of  money 
returned  by  the  Exchange  to  Cali- 
fornia been  exceeded. 
The  Cost  to  the  Exchange  Shipper. 

The  operating  cost  to  the  shipper 
who  utilizes  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  Exchange,  including  the  sal- 
aries and  entire  expense  of  the  70 
selling  agencies,  the  maintenance  and 
expense  of  the  general  office  in  Los 
Angeles,  including  the  general  man- 
ager's and  assistant  general  man- 
ager's offices,  the  sales,  traffic  and 
legal  departments,  the  cost  of  the 
daily  telegraphic  market-news  ser- 
vice, and  all  other  operating  depart- 
ments, the  Exchange  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  and  all  other  expenses,  is 
approximately  4  1-4  cents  per  pack- 
ed box.  This  selling  cost  represents 
1  3-5  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  cost, 
the  Exchange  has  expended  1  1-2 
cents  per  box  for  advertising  its 
leading  brands,  or  3-5  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  fruit. 
This  advertising  expense  is  partly 
an  operating  cost  and  partly  an  in- 
vestment for  the  sale  of  future  crops. 
This  makes  a  total  cost  of  5  3-4  cents 
per  box,  or  2  1-5  per  cent  on  the 
gross  sales. 

While  not  a  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  expense,  there  should 
be  added  to  the  marketing  cost  84- 
100  of  1  cent  per  box,  which  is  the 
average  cost  which  the  grower  paid 
to  maintain  the  sub-Exchange  during 
1913-14. 

This  marketing  cost,  including  the 
cost  of  advertising,  which  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  the  65  00  growers  who  con- 
duct their  operations  at  cost  without 
personal  profit  to  any  one,  is  the 
lowest  cost  of  marketing  an  agricul- 
tural crop  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Illustrative  of  the  low  cost  of  the  Ex- 
change service  to  its  members,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  salary 
expense  of  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
including  the  general  manager  and 
assistant  general  manager,  traffic 
officers,  attorney.  cashier,  sales 
agents  and  all  assistants,  including 
an  average  of  50  employes,  is  3-5  of 
1  cent  per  box. 

The  Taftic  Department. 
The  Exchange  shippers  have  been 
paid  $108,428  for  overcharges  and 
breakage  and   damage   to   fruit  in 
transit,  the  cost  of  which  is  included 


in  the  selling  expense  of  4  1-4  cents 
per  box. 

The  Exchange  shippers  have  been 
paid  $343,744.88,  the  refund  of  ex- 
cess charges  collected  by  the  Citrus 
Protective  League,  with  interest,  at 
the  termination  of  the  lemon  rate 
case.  The  League  expense  is  in- 
cluded in  the  selling  cost. 


T  Rt  EES 

Of  JV  FOOTHILL 
Dll  GROWN  TREES 

For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered  they  chal- 
lange  all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders    are    being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.    Write  us. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 
Box  541  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Get  The  Hidden 
[Treasure  From  Your 
Stump  Land 

Every  stump  on  your  farm  takes  up 
^)  from  100  to  400  sq.  ft.  of  rich  ground 
that  would  be   yielding  bumper 
crops    Take  out  the  stumps!   New  land  / 
'  often  yields  *-u0  to  SOW  profit  the  Brat  year. 

HERCULES 

All  Steel  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

Clears  nn  acre  a  day.  Make  money  dear- 
inu  neighbors'  farms.  Sold  on  trial  30  days. 
Three  years  Guaranty.  Special  introduc- 
tory price  on  imm.  .hate  orders.  1-ObTAL. 
BUINGS  UIG  Jr'KEfci  CATALOG. 


Trees  -fcTrees  -  Trees 

BnLUONS  OF  THEM 


300,000  PRUNES 
250.000  PEARS 
250,000  PEACHES 
200.000  ALMONDS 
100,000  APRICOTS 


25.000  CHERRIES 
25.000  PLUMS 
25.000  APPLES 
25.000  FIGS 
25.000  QUINCES 


10.000  WALNUTS 
40.000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Besides  a  Lame  Stock  of  GRAPE   VINES.  BERRY 
VINES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Send  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  Yoi  Will  Want 

(  HK'O  NURSERY  CO., 
Chico,  Cal. 


NOW  IS  THK  TIME  TO  SOW 
PAXSY  AND  STOCK  SEED. 

Payne's  Royal   Exhibition  Pansy.     The  best  strain 

eter  offered.     Packet.  25c 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.     Separate  colors. 

Per  packet.  15c. 

Catalog  and  Garden  Culde  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and  eartettas, 
mailed  free  upon  request.  I'pon  receipt  of  15c  In  stamps, 
we  will  mall  you  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog, 
Color  plate  alone  Is  worth  tie  price. 


THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 


Moneta. 


California. 
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The  Present  Walnut  Situation. 


The  following  circular  was  re- 
cently sent  by  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  to  their  cus- 
tomers: 

Uniform  Weights. — In  line  with 
our  policy  of  co-operating  in  every 
way  possible  with  the  trade,  we  have 
now  decided,  as  a  result  of  many 
requests  from  our  customers,  to 
hereafter  pack  all  bulk  walnuts  in 
«ven  net  weight  100-lb  packages. 
This  will  greatly  simplify  your  bill- 
ing, etc.,  and  is  bound  to  prove  a 
great  convenience.  All  bags  will 
have  the  words,  "Net  weight  180  lbs. 
when  packed," ,  plainly  printed  un- 
der the  Diamond  Brand. 

Crop  Conditions.  —  No  material 
change  in  crop  prospects  has  de- 
veloped since  our  last  advices  of  July 
3rd.  Weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable.  An  unexpected  prema- 
ture dropping  of  slightly  "blighted" 
nuts  has  recently  occurred  which 
will  lower  our  former  crop  estimate 
about  5  per  cent.  Our  prediction  is 
now  for  about  10,000  tons  for  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  well  that  this  dropping 
has  occurred  early,  as  these  diseased 
nuts  will  therefore  be  out  of  the 
way  when  harvesting  commences  and 
the  nuts  which  are  harvested  should 
all  be  of  excellent  quality.  Ship- 
ments still  promise  to  be  fully  ten 
days  earlier  than  usual.  First  drop- 
pings show  up  at  least  9  0  per  cent 
light-colored  meats,  and  barring  the 
remote  possibility  of  a  freakish  hot 
spell  within  the  next  two  weeks,  the 
percentage  of  dark  meats  this  season 
will  be  infinitesimal. 

Effect  of  War  on  Importations. — 
France  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
shipments  on  all  food  stuffs.  This 
includes  walnuts,  of  which  she  is  by 
far  the  largest  exporter.  If  the  war 
continues  throughout  the  fall,  as  in- 
dications now  point,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  imported  walnuts  from 
any  European  source  in  time  for 
holiday  requirements.  The  best 
Manchurian  walnuts  are  produced  in 
the  Shantung  Province,  China. 
Kiao-Chow  is  the  port  of  shipment. 
This  port  is  now  being  besieged  by 
the  Japanese,  whose  operations  are 
expected  to  continue  for  several 
months.  Germans  control  many  of 
the  railroads  in  Shantung  Province. 
It,  therefore,  is  not  expected  that 
shipments  in  quantity  will  be  moved 
from  Chantung  Province  until  the 
blockade  of  Kiao-Chow  is  lifted. 
California  must  therefore  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  practically  the  en- 
tire holiday  supply.  The  California 
production  of  walnuts  supplies  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  average 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  A 
serious  scarcity  of  walnuts  can  there- 
fore be  anticipated.  Since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in   Europe  we 


IN  THE 
'LAND  OF  PLENTY" 

where  wheat  yields  50  to  75  bush- 
els an  acre;  where  barley  produces  50 
to  80  buhsels;  where  wheat  commands 
$2  premium  per  ton;  where  alfalfa  Is 

to  spot  cash  market  on  the  field; 
where  30,000  head  of  cattle  are  fattened 
each  winter,  and  where  there  are  26,000 
acres  now  producing  these  yields.  YOU 
CAN  NOW  HAVE  40  OK  80  ACRES 
OR  MORE  WITH  WATER  FREE,  at 
price  and  terms  where  land  will  pay  its 
cost  In  two  or  three  years.  The  right 
opportunity  now.  Catalog  of  40 
Tlews  of  this  land  on  request. 
C.  M.  WOOSTEK 

PHELAN  BLDG., 
S.  F. 


have  been  "swamped"  with  requests 
to  accept  orders  "firm  at  opening 
prices,  whatever  they  may  be"  by 
jobbers  who  have  been  counting  on 
foreign  walnuts  to  fill  their  require- 
ments and  by  some  of  our  regular 
trade  who  had  ordered  short.  In 
order  to  protect  our  friends  who 
placed  S.  A.  P.  orders  with  us  early, 
we  have  had  to  universally  pass  all 
new  business.  Our  regular  custom- 
ers can  therefore  be  assured  of  their 
usual  supply  of  good  California  wal- 
nuts and  we  believe  they  will  make 
a  good  profit  on  their  purchases. 

Opening  Prices.  —  Opening  prices 
will  not  be  named  by  us  until  we  are 
about  ready  to  make  shipments.  We 
believe  the  trade  will  approve  this 
policy,  as  it  will  give  buyers  an  op- 
portunity to  know  of  the  exact  for- 
eign trade  situation  at  about  the  time 
their  goods  are  ready  to  move — 
thus  eliminating,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  speculative  feature.  No  definite 
date  for  naming  our  opening  prices 
has  been  determined,  but  the  date 
will  undoubtedly  be  fixed  between 
Sept.  20  and  October  1. 

New  Pack  in  Small  Bags. —  We 
have  recently  received  a  great  many 
orders  for  Diamond  Brand  walnuts 
packed  in  4-pound  bags  at  lc  a 
pound  premium  over  bulk  goods. 
This  small  package  is  going  to  be  a 
winner  with  the  consumer.  The  sup- 
ply is  limited.  Our  broker  can  give 
you  full  information  regarding  the 
advisability  of  switching  a  portion  of 
your  present  order  to  this  new  pack. 
Better  see  him  at  once. 

Before  we  name  our  prices,  we 
will  place  fully  before  you  all  infor- 
mation we  can  gather  regarding  both 
foreign  and  domestic  conditions  as 
affecting  the  walnut  industry.  We 
have  salaried  agents  in  Europe  who 
will  keep  us  reliably  Informed  as  to 
conditions  there. 


LABELING  ALMONDS. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Almond  retailers  in  the  East  no- 
tice the  quality  of  goods  they  buy. 
Some  are  rather  questionable,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  telilng  how  to 
avoid  them  except  by  insisting  on 
nuts  from  certain  growers  or  pack- 
ers. If  the  sack  in  which  they  come 
is  labeled,  and  the  goods  are  uni- 
form in  size,  variety,  color,  sound- 
ness, and  sweetness,  they  and  their 
customers  call  for  nuts  shipped  un- 
der that  brand.  Such  a  trade  builds 
itself  up,  simply  by  means  of  the 
label;  and  the  demand  for  that 
brand  is  felt  back  through  the  re- 
tailer, the  wholesaler,  the  jobber, 
the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Ass'n,  to  the  grower,  who  therefore 
gets  best  prices  in  times  of  scarcity 
and  is  sure  of  selling  his  crop  when 
there  seems  to  be  overproduction. 

Realization  of  these  rather  evident 
truths  has  led  some  growers  to  adopt 
their  own  distinctive  brands.  Among 
such  brands  is  one  in  which  the 
words  "Grown  by  P.  D.  Bane  without 
Irrigation"  are  stenciled  in  a  circle 
on  each  sack  and  within  this  circle 
is  the  name  of  the  variety  and  the 
words,  "Orland  Almonds,  Glenn  Co., 
Cal."  Since  Mr.  Bane  Is  careful  in 
grading  and  handling  his  almonds, 
and  since  he  dries  them  thoroughly 
before  sulfuring,  it  is  safe  and  profit- 
able for  him  to  use  such  a  label. 


D  Westrobac 


NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


WHAT  THEY  ARE 
and  WHAT  THEY  DO 
FOR  THE  FARMER 
•  nd   O RCH ARDIST 


*ACTERlA 


V.  S  D/farrmml  tf  Afrinilturt,  Burtau 

PUn  liduun.  BulUun  296-"?iu 
bred  hatter  u  for  specific  woi 


Write  for  this  booklet  telling  how 
Westrobac  is  used.  It  is  entirely 
free. 


(Nitrogen  gathering  bacteria) 
Not  a  Commercial  Fertilizer. 
Supplies  Nitrogen  From  the  Air. 

Westrobac 

insures  bigger  crops  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  peas,  beans  and  vetch. 
Used  to  inoculate  a  cover  or  green- 
manuring  crop,  Westrobac  stimu- 
lates the  crop  of  orchards,  pota- 
toes, cotton,  tobacco,  asparagus, 
grain,  by  liberating  nitrogen 
gathered  from  the  air  into  the 
soil. 

Westrobac  is  easy  to  use,  and  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  means  of 
supplying  nitrogen  to  crops  and 
soil. 

All  crops  must  have  nitrogen.  All 
crops  take  nitrogen  from  the  soil. 

Put  it  back  with  WESTROBAC 
Price  $2  per  acre. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co. 

President.  George  H.  Mastick. 

Vice  Prest.,  H.  F.  Chadbourne. 

Sec.  Trcas.,  T.  M.  Paterson 

Gen'l    Mgr.,    C.    F.  Pennewell. 

Sherwood  Building,  Pine  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Gas  for  the  Country  Home 

COOKING— HEATING— LIGHTING 


A  Standard  Individual  Gas  Plant 

will  furnish  25%  hotter  than  city  gas  at  less  than  40c  per  1000 
cu.  ft.  Gas  is  odorless,  non-explosive  and  non-asphyxiating.  Plants 
are  automatic  in  operation  and  will  not  get  out  of  order.  Sold  un- 
der guarantee  and  installed  on  approval. 

Information  regarding  the  STANDARD  sent  upon  request. 

Standard  Gas  Generator  Company, 

1212,  1214,  1216  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  - 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

The  electric  driven  Pump  is  the  most  efficient 
type  of  pump  for  irrigation  work 


Patented. 

Jackson  "1912"  Direct  Connected  Pump. 


Every  Byron  Jackson  Centrif- 
ugal Pump  is  designed  to 
operate  continuously  under 
various  conditions. 
Only  the  highest  grade  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  en- 
ters into  its  construction.  Se- 
vere tests  have  proved  that  its 
high  efficiency  is  sustained 
over  long  periods  of  service. 
It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves 
nor  gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Write  for  our  catalog  47- A 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.     WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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QUICKER   AND  BETTER  RAISIN 
DRYING. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. ] 

Ever  bite  a  raisin  that  had  some 
gravel  in  it?  That's  the  fault  of  the 
rancher  who  allows  dirt  to  get  onto 
•the  raisins,  or  raisins  to  get  into  the 
dirt.  Sometimes  they  allow  the  men 
to  turn  trays  for  speed  records.  A. 
Thiele,  of  Fresno  county,  says  that 
turning  3,500  trays  is  a  fine  day's 
work  for  a  pair  of  men,  but  some 
folks  claim  4,000  to  7,000.  Such 
fast  turning  means  a  lot  of  bunches 
spilled  out  to  be  picked  up  with  dirt 
sticking  to  them.  It  means  also 
much  dirt  from  the  tray  bottoms 
when  turning  and  stacking.  It  means 
more  or  less  sand  kicked  onto  the 
raisins  both  by  the  feet  and  by  the 
turning  trays.  Most  of  this  might 
be  left  behind  by  carefulness  when 
dumping  from  the  trays  into  sweat 
boxes. 

The  seeding  and  cap-stemming 
machines  don't  take  out  the  gravel 
that  is  pressed  into  the  meat.  And 
you  wouldn't  buy  raisins  that  are 
habitually  gravelly. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  pick  unripe 
grapes  for  raisins  because  they 
shrivel  away  and  take  a  poor  reddish 
color.  A  few  days  more  for  them 
to  sugar  would  make  meaty,  high- 
quality  fruit.  According  to  H.  W. 
Piper,  chief  raisin  inspector  for  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.,  they  ought  to 
be  tested  for  sugar  before  picking 
begins  and  should  show  22  per  cent. 
Mr.  Thiele  makes  it  stronger,  saying 
28  to  32  per  cent  of  sugar.  He 
probably  gets  much  more  weight  by 
waiting  that  much  longer.  But  as 
experience  in  Fresno  county  dictates 
that  Muscat  picking  should  begin 
Sept.  1  on  account  of  danger  from 
rain,  the  sugar  content  is  not  the 
usual  guide  for  time  of  picking.  All 
grapes  are  more  or  less  dusty  when 
picked,  and  dust  collects  in  the  folds 
of  the  dried  berries.  If  it  gets  wet  it 
sticks  and  adds  weight,  but  people 
don't  like  to  eat  dried  mud.  Besides, 
rain  knocks  the  bloom  off;  and  if  it 
stands  on  the  raisins,  they  mold 
quickly. 

In  proper  drying  weather  (90  to 
100  degrees)  Muscats  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  more  than  ten  days.  D. 
R.  Olliver  of  Merced  exposes  Thomp- 
sons two  days,  till  they  are  turned 
over  and  the  other  side  exposed 
about  five  days;  then  they  ought  to 
be  stacked,  usually  about  20  trays 
high,  somewhat  undercured.  In  the 
stacks  they  may  stand  two  weeks,  if 
watched  so  they  won't  dry  out  too 
much.  In  this  shape  they  can  be 
protected  from  rain,  so  it  is  quite 
desirable  to  wait  as  long  as  possible 
before  picking  and  then  dry  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Slow  drying 
may  make  slightly  better  quality  if 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Price  Llrt. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


OREGON  GROWN  WALiNCT  TREES 

GRAFTED  F RAN QU ETTES — Vrooman  Strain. 

Non-Irrigated.  Grafted  on  3-year-old  California  Black 
Walnut,  extra  large  lateral  rooting.  Scions  from  my  XT- 
men  hearing  orchard  at  Canhy.  Oregon.  Trees  from  5  to 
9  feet  high.  Please  state  when  writing  number  of 
trees  wanted.  Prices  according  to  number  and  size  of 
trees.  Address  I>r.  F.  H.  Walgamot.  602  Medical  Build- 
ing.  Portland.  Oregon. 


no  trouble  comes,  but  no  difference 
in  price  to  the  grower  is  noticeable. 

Mr.  Thiele,  who  wants  about  30 
per  cent  sugar,  has  a  quick  way  of 
drying  which  works  very  satisfactor- 
ily. After  clipping  off  the  long  vines 
reaching  out  between  the  rows,  he 
runs  down  every  third  row  east  and 
west  with  a  V-shaped  ridger  which 
leaves  the  hot  dirt  in  that  cow 
ridged  up  with  a  three-foot  slope 
toward  the  south  side.  Picking  is 
done  by  contract  with  Orientals  in 
this  district  at  2i^  cents  per  24- 
pound  tray.  The  trays  are  laid  on 
this  so  the  whole  surface  is  square 
against  the  sun;  and  in  unfavorable 
weather  he  saves  a  week  in  the  dry- 
ing. If  he  is  in  a  special  hurry, 
empty  trays  are  set  up  on  the  north 
side.  These  reflect  some  heat  also 
and  help  along.  The  heat  from  the 
ground  also  has  its  effect  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  grapes. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  trays  are 
turned,  Mr.  Thiele  has  men  go  down 
the  rows  to  "double  up."  Such 
trays  as  are  drier  than  others  are 
covered  by  setting  greener  trays  on 
them. 

Owing  to  weather  differences,  do 
set  length  of  time  can  be  gJVen  for 
drying  raisins.  Last  year  it  took  a 
month.  One  year  it  took  only  11 
days.  But  when  dry  enough  to  put 
into  the  sweat-box,  no  juice  will 
squeeze  from  them  and  they  are  of 
an  attractive  blue  black  color  with 
all  the  green  off.  They  feel  meaty. 
If  not,  then  they  are  too  hard,  and 
have  lost  weight  for  which  the  grow- 
er ought  to  be  paid.  They  can  not  be 
sprinkled  to  restore  plumpness,  so 
the  expedient  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Piper  of  letting  them  stand  in  the 
stacks  till  moist  weather  comes, 
when  they  will  absorb  enough  from 
the  air. 

Until  the  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
assumed  control,  "tray  slipped" 
raisins  were  put  into  the  2-crown 
grade.  Three  whole  trayfuls  would 
be  slipped  into  a  box,  then  a  paper, 
and  then  three  more.  Very  few  such 
are  now  packed. 

Mr.  Thiele  handsorts  the  bunches 
as  they  are  emptied  from  trays  into 
sweat  boxes  and  blows  the  dust  from 
the  "layer"  or  "cluster"  bunches 
with  a  bellows.  These  are  the  larg- 
est and  best  berries,  and  are  not  so 
dry  as  the  smaller  ones.  He  gets 
$7.50  per  ton  more  for  the  hand- 
sorted  raisins,  so  they  pay  extra  both 
in  weight  and  price. 

This  season  having  been  particu- 
larly favorable  for  mildew,  Mr. 
Piper,  who  inspects  whatever  fruit  Is 
objected  to,  wishes  to  warn  growers 
not  to  pick  mildewed  grapes  for  rai- 
sins. The  whole  crop  may  be  re- 
jected from  the  standard  grade  if 
mixed  with  mildew,  for  it  would  be 
a  severe  task  to  separate  them  after 
they  are  dried.  Experienced  pack- 
ers can  tell  mildewed  raisins  by  the 
color,  and  they  do  not  care  to  hazard 
the  reputation  of  their  brands  by  the 
mixture. 

As  a  rule,  however,  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  crop  is  accepted  without 
objection.  They  may  be,  and  are, 
held  several  months  in  the  sweat 
boxes  without  injury  if  kept  dry  and 
away  from  vermin.  It  improves  their 
quality  some,  though  the  fresh  raf- 
sins  are  accepted  as  freely  as  the 
sweated  ones. 


A  Ifalfa  QpaH  Ready  for  ^livery  Sept .  15 . 
rVU dlld    OCeU  WHOLESALE  RETAIL 

Famous  YOLO  and  COLUSA  County  Alfalfa  Seed. 
ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED    against  NOXIOUS 
WEEDS  and  for  GERMINATION 


We  advise  ordering  early.     Every  Indication  points  to  a  sha-p  advance  before  January  lit. 

We  will  accept  a  deposit  of  20';;  to  accumpany  order  and  place  same  at  this  time,  to  be  dellTtrea 

to  you  on  or  before  November  1st. 

Advice,  Prices  and  Samples  supplied  on  application. 

25  years  experience   in   the   culture   of  Alfalfa — .NIT  SKO. 


V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 

ARBUCKLE,  COLUSA  CO..  CAL. 
  The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers  in  the  West. 


Ready  for  Delivery,  August  10th. 

IMPORTED  BERMUDA  ONION  SEED 

1  Pound,  $1.50.     5  pounds,  $6.75.    10  pounds,  $12.50.  Postpaid. 
Special    prices   on    larger  quantities. 

Plant  early  to  get  an  early  crop  and  good  price  for  onions.    Prices  on  other  onion  seed  upon  request. 

SEED  PEAS 

AMERICAN    WONDER — PREMIUM    GEM — YORKSHIRE    HERO— NOTTS    EXCELSIOR — 
TELEPHONE — G  RAD  US. 
18.00  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Loi  Angeles 

Other  "Seed  at  Low  Price  and  NO  Price  can  Buy  Better." 
CORKKSI'ONHKNCK  SOLICITED. 

West   Coast   Seed  House 

116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  Penn. 
State  College  $1.05  Invested  in  Book  Phosphate  gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1 .96 H  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  Invested  Id  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  bigh-prlced  de- 
structive acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding, "  oar  motto. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresna,  Cal. 


BURR  CLOVER  SEED 

Either  Hulled  or  in  the  Burr 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
5th  and  Poplar  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  O'dcrs  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  dellrery. 
French.  Imperial.  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlett   Pear,   Cherry,   Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Lime   Your  Land 

HYDRATED  OR  GROUND  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 
Sat  U.  C.  Circular  No.  Ill  One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  Cartonata. 

Send  for  Free  BooKlet  and  Prices 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NADN0CK  BLOG.   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS — DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would  sneaa 
that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agent's  commission  would  be.  My  Inmbir 
Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  lmprored  machinery.  Up-to-date  mth(>4i. 
Redwood  Tanks.  Drying  T.ays.  Picking  Boies.  Peach  Boies,  Egg  Caaea.  A  tank  5 
ft.  diameter,  2)4  ft.  deep.  J7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diametar.  2)4  ft  deep.  $10.50. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  carious  sizes  In  atock.  Anything  made  to  order  on  abort  untie*. 
Spraying  tanks.     Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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PRODUCE 
CHEAPER 
WATER 


M 


THE  PUMP  OF 
THE  CENTURY 


m 


Layne  & 
Bowler 
Pump 

produces  the 
maximum  ca- 
pacity of  water 
at  the  very  low- 
est cost.  It  has 
been  proven 
under  the  most 
severe  tests 
that  this  pump 
will  work  suc- 
cessfully under 
all  conditions. 
It  is  an  abso- 
lute protection 
against  an  in- 
sufficient water 
supply. 

No 
Pit 

Required 


Farm  Vinegar  Making. 


All  adjusting 
is  done  on  top 
of  ground.  No 
intricate  mech- 
a  n  i  s  m.  All 
fc^SJj  working  parts 
enclosed.  Per- 
fect lubrication 
system.  Un- 
affected by 
sand.  Built  for 
the  particular 
r  e  q  uirements 
under  which  it 
must  work.  Ab- 
solutely guar- 
anteed. 

Every  one  interested  in  irrigation 
should  have  our  Illustrated  Cat- 
alog No.  25.  It  tells  all  about  this 
pump.    Write  for  it  today. 

Layne  &  Bowler 
Corporation 

900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
US  ANGELES,  CAL. 


To  the  Editor:  Through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper  will  you  please 
give  directions  for  making  cider 
vinegar?  I  have  tried  but  without 
success.  We  have  a  few  apple  trees 
and  I  want  to  make  use  of  the  fruit. 
— E.  B.,  Fresno. 

Cider  vinegar  can  be  made  on  any 
farm  or  in  any  household  with  but 
very  little  trouble.  While  easy  to 
make  there  are  many  failures,  all  of 
which  are  due  wholly  to  carelessness 
or  ignorance  of  a  few  simple  things. 
After  the  cider  is  made  it  must  go 
through  two  distinct  kinds  of  fermen- 
tation before  it  becomes  vinegar. 
First  it  must  become  "hard,"  or  al- 
coholic, and  second,  the  alcohol  must 
be  turned  into  acid.  Where  apples 
are  to  be  made  into  vinegar  they 
must  be  fully  ripe,  clean  and  not  rot- 
ten or  worm-eaten.  Ripe  apples  con- 
tain the  greatest  amount  of  sugar, 
and  it  is  sugar  which  is  eventually 
turned  into  the  acid  vinegar. 

Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  apples 
in  a  cider  press  using  as  much  pres- 
sure as  possible.  Pour  this  into  a 
clean  barrel  and  set  where  it  will  not 
freeze  or  become  too  warm.  A  good 
frost-proof  room  is  the  best  place. 
As  soon  as  the  juice  has  been  pressed 
it  begins  to  ferment,  and  after  stand- 
ing two  or  three  days  it  will  be  bub- 
bling in  a  lively  manner  in  the  first 
fermentation.  This  fermentation  is 
caused  by  yeast,  the  same  kind  of  an 
organism  that  makes  bread  rise. 
Here  it  is  that  the  sugar  of  the  cider 
is  changed  into  alcohol.  A  gas  is 
also  given  off  and  in  its  escape  it 
causes  the  bubbling  characteristic  of 
this  fermentation. 

While  this  yeast  is  at  work,  keep 
the  cider  cool.  A  temperature  be- 
tween 60  and  70  degrees  is  best,  as 
then  the  alcohol  formed  in  the  fer- 
mentation will  not  escape  as  it  will 
when  the  cider  is  warmer. 

In  the  course  of  three  to  seven 
weeks  this  first  fermentation  will 
have  been  completed,  and  there  will 
be  little  or  no  bubbling  of  the  juice. 
It  is  in  this  condition  that  cider  is 
called  "hard,"  as  the  sugar  has  not 
yet  developed  into  the  acid  stage.  It 
is  then  ready  for  the  second  fermen- 
tation to  begin. 

This  second  fermentation  does  not 
take  place  with  the  bubbling  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  first.  It  goes 
on  quietly,  and  instead  of  being 
caused  by  yeast,  it  is  done  by  bacte- 
ria. These  bacteria  are,  of  course, 
very  small,  but  they  collect  into  such 
great  masses  as  to  make  a  thick 
leathery  skin  over  the  surface  of  the 
juice.  They  feed  upon  the  alcohol 
of  the  hard  cider  and  change  it  slow- 
ly into  the  acid  of  vinegar.  It  takes 
at  least  a  month  for  the  first  fermen- 
tation to  be  completed,  but  takes  six 
months  more  for  the  hard  cider  to 
become  a  good  grade  of  vinegar. 

At  this  stage  is  where  many  fail- 
ures are  made  in  the  home  manufac- 
ture of  vinegar.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  barrel  or  other  vessel  in 
which  the  vinegar  is  made  open  all 
of  the  time.  In  the  first  fermenta- 
tion this  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the 
escape  of  the  gas  which  is  formed. 
In  the  second,  it  is  needed  to  enable 
the  bacteria  to  oxidize  the  alcohol. 
If  a  fruit  juice  is  placed  in  a  tightly 
sealed  vessel  as  soon  as  the  bubbling 
has  stopped,  it  will  remain  as  hard 
cider  or  wine.  But  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  by  leaving  the  bung  or  cork  out 


of  the  vessel,  the  bacteria  convert 
the  alcohol  of  the  juice  into  vinegar. 

In  making  vinegar  from  apples 
there  are  several  things  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind.  These  are:  First, 
to  avoid  the  use  of  rotten,  wormy  or 
dirty  apples,  as  these  all  spoil  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  the  vinegar. 
Then  too,  rotten  apples  carry  with 
them  many  organisms  which  inter- 
fere with  the  fermentation  of  the 
cider. 

Second,  after tthe  juice  has  been 
pressed,  put  it  where  it  will  be  no 
warmer  than  75  degrees,  and  not 
colder  than  60  degrees.  A  violent 
fermentation  will  take  place,  and  if 
it  has  not  started  by  the  third  day, 
soak  up  a  little  bread  yeast  and  pour 
into  the  barrel.  This  yeast  changes 
the  sugar  of  the  fruit  juice  into  al- 
cohol, making  "hard"  cider. 

Third,  another  fermentation  be- 
gins as  soon  as  the  bubbling  has 
stopped,  being  caused  this  time  by 
bacteria.  No  bubbling  appears  with 
this  fermentation,  but  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  leathery  skin  over 
the  surface  of  the  juice,  and  called 
the  "mother  of  vinegar."  Don't 
break  this  skin.  If  the  cider  has 
been  kept  at  too  low  a  temperature 
the  mother  may  be  very  slow  in 
forming  and  may  need  a  starter. 
This  can  be  done  by  placing  a  little 
"mother"  from  old  vinegar  on  the 
surface  of  the  hard  cider.  In  case 
the  mother  is  not  obtainable,  it  can 
be  made  in  a  few  days  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  hard  cider  and  vinegar 
in  a  shallow  pan  and  keeping  it  at  a 
temperature  of  about  80  degrees.  In 
a  few  days  a  coating  of  mother  will 
appear  on  the  surface  and  should  be 
floated  carefully  on  the  hard  cider. 

Fourth,  do  not  cork  the  vessel 
after  the  mother  has  begun  to  form. 
Let  it  have  air,  as  this  is  needed  by 
the  bacteria  in  changing  the  alcohol 
of  the  hard  cider  into  vinegar. 
Where  the  juice  is  in  barrels,  a  piece 
of  cheese  cloth  may  be  tacked  over 
the  bung. hole,  to  keep  out  the  gnats 
and  flies,  and  still  admit  air. 

Fifth,  do  not  fill  the  barrel  within 
six  inches  of  the  top  when  the  second 
fermentation  is  begun.  Have  a  large 
surface  of  the  liquid  exposed  to  the 
air  and  action  of  the  mother. 

No  pure  cider  vinegar  will  keep 
long  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  air  at 
a  temperature  above  60  degrees. 
Vinegar  eels  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some in  vinegar  barrels.  To  remove 
these  heat  the  vinegar  scalding  hot, 
but  do  not  boil.  When  cool,  strain 
through  clean  flannel  and  the  eels 
will  be  removed. 

In  making  cider  vinegar,  the 
strength  of  the  product  of  per  cent 
by  weight  of  the  acetic  acid  in  it,  will 
be  a  little  less  than  the  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  alcohol  in  the  cider. 
A  little  of  the  alcohol  remains  un- 
fermented,  and  serves  to  give  the  de- 
sired flavor  or  bouquet  to  the  vine- 
gar. 

There  is  another  and  even  more 
rapid  method  of  making  cider  vine- 
gar. In  this  method  the  fermented 
cider,  or  hard  cider,  is  run  through 
a  box  of  beech-wood  shavings,  wetted 
with  old  vinegar.  By  this  method, 
good  vinegar  may  be  made  in  24 
hours.  But  the  process  described 
above  makes  better  vinegar  and  is 
preferable  for  farm  use. 


Ranchers,  Dairymen, 
Fruitgrowers  and 
Investors 


IDF  you  looking  for  the  BEST — absolutely  THE 
HOE  BEST — conditions  to  be  found  in  all  Cali- 
fornia? Nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  all  the  State. 
Read  and  reflect — then  write  us  for  further  infor- 
mation and  details. 

UIMyrp— abundant  and  good  GRAVITY  irri- 
VI M  u  bll  gating  and  domestic  water,  ALL  you 
want — WHEN  you  want  it — AS  you  want  it — ANY 
hour  of  day  in  the  year  at  lowest  possible  cost 
(only  the  upkeep  of  ditches),  averaging  about  38c 
per  acre  per  year.  One-half  miner's  inch  (about  sii 
acre  feet)  with  every  acre,  from  you  own  canal,  with 
perpetual  water  right  for  every  acre  you  buy. 

C  ft  1 1  — the  richest,  loamy,  easily  worked  soil, 
containing  abundant  lime  and  pros- 
phates,  producing  enormous  crops  of  alfalfa,  grains, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  (We  just  cut  28  acres  of  al- 
falfa, yielding  132  tons,  almost  4%  tons  per  acre, 
at  one  cutting).  Level  lands,  but  with  enough 
grade  to  irrigate  easily,  that  can  be  cleared  and 
prepared  for  crops  at  low  cost 


-the  fine  quaMtj 
of  the  alfalfa  :  od 


STOCK  RAISING 

grasses  grown  here,  favorable  climate,  pure  wal  r, 
with  mountain  range  for  summer  feed,  guarantee  to 
the  stock-raiser  that  perfection  only  obtained  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  warrants  the  high 
prices  that  are  obtained  for  Owens  Valley  grown 
cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  other  stock.  Hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  are  fattened  here  for  market  annu- 
ally. 

nAIRYINfi — any  count'7  has  loDB  Deen 

■  ■  '  II1U   recognized  as  a  money-making 

occupation.  Owen's  Valley  being  exceptionally  fav- 
ored in  the  matter  of  bright,  dry  climate,  pure 
water  and  fine  feed,  ofTers  opportunities  to  the 
dairyman  which  few  communities  can  boast.  Before 
many  years  Owens  Valley  will  be  one  of  the  banner 
dairying  valleys  of  this  State. 


— Good  Schools 
and  Churches, 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

and  Solid  Banking  Facilities,  and  positively  the 
VERY  BEST  bona-flde  Land  Proposition  in  the  State. 
Reasonable  prices  and  terms. 


BEST  OF  BANK 


and  business  refer- 
ences on  request. 
We  will  demonstrate  every  statement  to  your  satis- 
faction. You  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  limited 
offer  (only  55  forty-acre  tracts  in  all),  which  is 
the  new  subdivision  of  one  of  the  banner  ranches  of 
this  state.  Just  placed  on  the  market  by  respon- 
sible owners.  Write,  phone  or  call  for  further  in- 
formation and  illustrated  printed  matter. 


G.  M.  Rea,  Secretary 

Suite  630  H.  W.  HelLman  Bldg., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLARS 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  • 
Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  j 
The  best  costs  less  in  the  end.  The  best  bought  j 

of  us  costs  no  more 
than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
rs.  Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.  Just 
write  for  ourcatalog.j 
It  will  prove  our  statement. 

Engines  -  Pumps  -  Motors 

A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
Be  careful  before 
I  buying. 

Norman  B.  Sillier  Co.   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

503     MARKET  STREET 
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Agricultural  Review. 


The  great  State  Fair  is  now  on. 
Those  interested  in  livestock  will  no- 
tice marked  improvements  over  last 
year  in  the  number  exhibited  and 
probably  in  the  quality.  The  horti- 
cultural building  housing  county  and 
community  exhibits  had  all  space  re- 
served long  ago  and  now  shows  up 
the  best  of  California's  products  in 
that  line. 

Along  with  the  increased  interest 
among  exhibitors  and  visitors  will 
be  noted  the  temporary  quarters  and 
insufficient  accommodations  supplied 
for  both. 

If  the  State  Fair  is  of  value  in  en- 
couraging our  young  farmers  to  ob- 
serve the  best  points  about  the  agri- 
cultural products  they  raise,  and  if 
it  is  valuable  as  an  advertisement  of 
the  State's  resources,  and  if  the  sight 
of  all  this  inspires  the  visitors  to 
practice  better  agriculture  when  they 
return  home,  and  if  the  State  Fair 
is  to  remain  at  Sacramento,  then  it 
is  entitled  to  the  ample  support  of 
the  State  to  forward  these  objects 
and  for  no  other  objects  but  the  bet- 
terment of  California  agriculture. 

That  the  women  of  the  farms  are 
of  great  importance  in  this  line  is 
being  more  and  more  recognized, 
both  by  increased  and  more  varied 
premiums  on  things  in  which  they 
are  interested,  and  in  arrangements 
for  their  comfort.  One  of  the  great 
needs  of  our  State  Fair  is  a  wom- 
en's building  fully  equipped  with  all 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences 
and  a  nursery  where  small  children 
may  be  cared  for.  This  and  many 
other  improvements  are  not  made  be- 
cause the  Fair  management  lacks 
money.  But  if  they  were  supplied 
with  money,  it  is  not  known  whether 
they  would  first  improve  the  agri- 
cultural features  or  the  amusement 
featurop  of  the  Fair. 


The  rice  and  agricultural  show 
held  last  week-end  for  four  days  at 
Gridley,  celebrates  the  growth  in 
three  years  of  rice  growing  on  50 
acres  in  Butte  county,  to  the  present 
season's  15,000  acres  producing  an 
estimated  million  dollars'  worth  of 
the.  cereal. 

In  addition  to  showing  all  phases 
of  rice  production  in  miniature  by 
exhibits  and  displays,  and  in  reality 
by  trips  to  the  fields  and  mills,  sev- 
eral tents  were  set  aside  for  vege- 
table, fruit,  machinery,  livestock 
and  pountry  exhibits.  There  were 
200  displays  of  rice  and  vegetables 
and  205  head  of  stock,  and  180  en- 
tries of  poultry  and  pets.  Nearly  300 
prizes  were  awarded — not  bad  for 
the  first  show  of  its  kind  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Interest 
■was  high,  as  the  show  was  loyally 
supported  by  the  local  newspapers 
Hit  Butte  county.  The  successful  in- 
troduction of  rice  here  is  largely  due 
to  Federal  government  experimenters 
who  were  at  hand  with  advice  and 
lectures. 


The  Truckee-Carson  fair  which  is 
to  be  held  Sept.  14  to  20  is  to  have 
an  exhibit  from  the  Nevada  Agricul- 
tural College. 


Mariposa  county  farmers  and  their 
"Wives  are  holding  a  week-end  get- 
together  fair  Sept.  11,  12  and  13  at 
Jerseydale  to  talk  about  good  roads, 
■neighborliness,  and    other  agricul- 


tural interests.  The  fair  grounds 
are  covered  with  pine  and  cedar 
trees,  ideal  for  camping. 


The  president  of  the  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers'  Association  returned 
from  the  East  with  a  report  of  easy 
selling  of  the  68  cars  shipped  East 
by  that  association,  and  the  fine  con- 


Ten  students  of  the  Hollister  High 
School  Agricultural  Club,  fostered  by 
the  University  of  California,  have 
about  finished  a  tomato-growing  con- 
test and  on  Sept.  15  will  display  their 
fruit  for  inspection  and  judgment  by 
the  county  horticultural  commission- 
er, a  wholesale  seed  grower,  and  a 
fruit  canner.  The  winner  gets  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  losers  get 
a  trip  to  the  agricultural  college  farm 
at  Davis,  so  they  are  not  losers  after 
all. 


While  the  Farmers  Union  in  the 
upper  Santa  Clara  valley  was  receiv- 
ing reports  indicating  shorter  prune 
crops  than  were  expected,  the  ranch- 
ers in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
were  harvesting  exceptionally  good 
crops  for  this  year.  At  Chico  prune 
packing  will  soon  commence  to  sup- 
plement the  work  on  dried  peaches. 
The  peach  and  prune  market  was  re- 
ported inactive  but  prune  shipments 
were  made  last  week  from  Santa 
Clara  valley  to  Holland,  while  ship- 
ments to  Holland  and  England  of 
dried  fruit,  principally  apricots,  was 
resumed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  af- 
ter six  weeks  of  no  such  consign- 
ments. In  this,  however,  the  ship- 
pers take  risk  of  capture.  It  is  said 
that  half  of  our  dried  apricots  are 
normally  used  in  Europe.  Since  the 
crop  is  about  9,000  tons  this  year, 
early  shipment  is  important. 

The  threatened  rain  of  last  week 
which  scared  the  thousands  of  ranch- 
ers who  had  fruit  out  drying,  did 
not  come  very  extensively,  and  the 
clouds  are  credited  with  an  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  the  fruit,  espe- 
cially Thompson  raisins,  because 
they  dried  more  slowly  than  usual. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sutter  county 
plum  driers  fear  the  fruit  will  spoil 
unless  hotter  weather  comes. 

Canneries  are  closing  their  fruit 
seasons,  two  new  departures  having 
been  made  at  the  Tulare  cannery  in 
adding  tomatoes  and  grapes  to  their 
list.  The  tomatoes  were  a  good 
proposition,  23,000  cans  having 
been  put  through  in  the  first  day. 
Over  a  carload  of  Muscats  were  put 
out  with  all  promise  of  success. 

The  slowness  of  dried  fruit  led 
the  secretary  of  the  San  Jose  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  Investigate  the 
prices  of  fresh  fruits  in  the  mountain 
country  where  he  found  unduly  high 
prices  being  paid  for  fruit  such  as 
has  been  rotting  in  Santa  Clara  or- 
chards for  lack  of  markets.  He 
thinks  express  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  ship  them  in  crates  at  a 
good  price. 

A  plum  grower  of  Sacramento  Is 
said  to  have  taken  980  crates  of 
Wickson  plums  from  350  trees 
which,  after  paying  $25  for  pruning, 
$47  for  four  plowings,  $25  for  lime- 
sulfur  spray,  $28  for  picking,  $39.20 
for  packing,  $114.45  for  crates  and 
baskets  and  $15  for  hauling  to 
wharf,  netted  him  $441.35  profit. 

This  may  be  accepted  as  truthful, 
but  not  typical,  though  a  Butte  coun- 
ty paper  bases  a  boosting  editorial 
for  that  section  on  the  performance 
of  two-year  Diamond  and  Duke 
plums  at  Wyandotte  which  this  sea- 
son bore  relatively  heavy  yields 


dition  in  which  they  arrived,  just  In 
time  to  view  the  burning  of  the 
whole  plant  at  Sebastopol.  This  in- 
cluded a  berry  precooler  installed 
two  or  three  years  ago  at  a  $6,000 


IR2JPTMIIE  _ 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


Coast  Built  For  Coast  Use 

The  ToeHold  tractor  is  built  on  tho  coast  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  coast  farmers.  It  is  especially  designed  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  work,  but  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  at 
practically  any  power  job. 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

It  is  low,  narrow  and  light.  It  will  plow  closs  to  trees  and 
pass  under  limbs.  All  parts  are  protected  from  dirt  and  dust. 
An  air  clarifier  keeps  dirt  out  of  carbureter. 

The  ToeHold  drive-wheels  are  exclusive  features.  They  do 
not  pack  the  soil,  but  give  flat  backward  pressure,  enabling  the 
ToeHold  to  deliver  maximum  power  at  the  draw-bar. 

Ask  for  ToeHold  catalog  FH32.  It  givescomplete  information. 

The  ToeHold  is  what  you  want  for  your  larger  power  jobs,  and  the 
Rumely-Falk  and  the  Rumely-OIds  are  good  stationary  engines  for  your 
smaller  ones.  The  Rumely-Olds  burns  gasoline,  and  the  Rumely-Falk  stove- 
tops  or  kerosene.  Every  Rumely  machine  is  backed  by  Rumely  service — 
49  branches  and  1 1,000  dealers.  Supplies  and  parts  without  delay. 
RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cre_m  Separators 
Corn  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


Chicago 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated)  Illinois 


>an  rrancisco, 


Cal. 


International  Harvester 
Engines   for  Irrigating 


WHEN  you  put  in  an  irrigating  plant 
of  your  own,  the  most  important 
thing  to  get  is  an  engine  that  will  run 
your  plant  at  any  time  you  want  water. 
Make  the  safest  selection  and  buy  an  I  H  C 
oil  and  gas  engine — Mogul  or  Titan. 

An  I  H  C  outfit  delivers  the  most  power 
on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption.  It  uses  the  fuel 
that  is  cheapest  or  most  convenient  for  you  to  buy. 
In  case  of  accident  you  can  get  repairs  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  same  engine  may  be  used  for  running  a  saw, 
cream  separator,  feed  grinder,  hay  press,  or  any 
other  machine  to  which  power  may  be  applied. 

1  H  C  engines  are  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  SO- horse 
power  and  in  styles  suitable  for  every  form  of 
irrigating  outfit  or  for  general  farm  work. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  near  you  should  be  able  to 
show  you  I  H  C  engines.  If  he  cannot,  write  us, 
and  we  will  tell  you  who  handles  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver.  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland.  Ore. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


The  I  H  C  Line 


GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mower* 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Sbellers.  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engine* 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twins 


■ 
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No  Pit 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep 

Well 

Tribune 

Pumps 


For  bored  or  drilled  wells 
from  10  inch  inside  diameter 
■p;  and  for  capacities  of  250 
gallons  per  minute  up  to 
3000  gallons  per  minute. 
Built  for  pumping  from  any 
depth  to  and  including  250 
feet.  They  are  absolutely 
water  balanced  and  are  self- 
aligning.  More  water  can  be 
obtained  from  such  wells  than 
with  any  other  type.  Built  in 
belted  or  direct  motor  driven 
types.  If  Interested,  write 
for  Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 


In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


Light  Weight 
CUSHMAN 
Gasoline  Engine 

for  all   purposes.     The  4- 
cycle,    4-H.  P.   only  weighs 
190  lbs.     This  Is  a  no- 
trouble    engine.      Made  in 
sizes  from   4   to  25  H.  P. 
Write  for  Catalog 
THOMAS   R.  BROWNE, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Teaching  Pays 


^achers  Receive  from 1 70  to*  1 5^ 

[PerMonthand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
LPccuparion  -  Free  Catalog 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


cost,  which  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  good  condition  of  California 
blackberries,  red  raspberries  and 
Loganberries  on  eastern  markets  af- 
ter a  week  on  the  road.  The  crop 
of  blackberries  was  about  all  picked, 
having  proved  somewhat  smaller 
than  last  year. 


"There  are  now  enough  Muscat, 
Thompson  Seedless,  and  the  regular 
varieties  of  raisin  grapes  grown  to 
produce  all  the  raisins  that  can  be 
consumed  in  the  United  States," 
writes  Manager  James  Madison  of 
the  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Fresno  fig  packers  are  finding 
some  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
fancy  grades  to  fill  orders.  One 
packer  recently  sold  100  tons  at  5% 
cents  f.  o.  b. 

Tulare  county  oranges  are  matur- 
ing and  coloring  early  this  year.  The 
olive  crop  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
much  earlier  than  usual  and  excep- 
tionally heavy. 

The  date  scale  has  showed  itself 
serious  on  a  date  orchard  in 
Coachella  valley  and  is  found  rather 
widely  scattered  but  less  serious. 
The  trees  are  topped  and  scorched 
with  a  blow  flame.  In  years  past 
they  were  fumigated,  but  this  is  a 
big  job  with  such  trees. 


Good  demand  for  almonds  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  letter  from 
Manager  T.  C.  Tucker  of  the  Cal. 
Almond  Growers'  Association:  "We 
wish  to  advise  that  our  entire  crop 
of  Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  is  sold  and 
we,  therefore,  withdraw  quotations 
on  these  varieties.  Our  entire  sup- 
ply of  shelled  almonds  is  also  sold. 
We  expect  to  clean  up  the  remaining 
varieties  in  a  very  short  time.  Ship- 
ments of  the  earlier  varieties  will 
commence  next  week  and  all  orders 
will  be  filled  as  fast  as  goods  are 
delivered  to  warehouses."  The  quo- 
tations were  considerably  higher  this 
year  than  last.  Sutter  county  re- 
ports the  biggest  crop  ever. 

Aphis  and  blight  have  reduced 
Ventura  walnut  crops  to  some  extent. 


FEEDING   CUTWORMS  ON 
FDLAREE. 


To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  buy 
alfilaria  seed  and  what  does  it  cost 
per  pound?  Would  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  sow  this  seed  close  to  grape 
vines  so  cut  worms  would  feed  on  it 
in  the  spring  instead  of  buds?  Has 
any  experiment  been  carried  out 
along  this  line?  I  have  always  no- 
ticed that  they  lie  around  under  the 
leaves  of  alfilaria.  —  Subscriber, 
Fresno. 

(Alfilaria  seed  is  to  be  had  from' 
seedsmen  for  $1.50  per  lb.  It  is 
very  hard  to  gather  and  very  light. 
Even  if  it  did  act  as  you  say,  it 
would  cost  you  a  lot  to  dig  the  vines 
out  of  it  and  get  the  land  into  good 
cultivation.  We  have  never  seen 
this  sort  of  a  trap  tried,  but  we  seri- 
ously doubt  if  it  would  accomplish 
anything.  We  would  prefer  to  keep 
the  vineyard  clean  and  feed  the  cut- 
worms on  bran  and  arsenic. — Edi- 
tor.) 


PEVIIENTOS  AND  QUINCES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
give  me  a  recipe  for  canning  pimien- 
tos? — Mrs.  J.  T.  F.,  Hughson. 

(Our  readers  need  recipes  that 
have  been  used  to  advantage  by 
others,  especially  if  they  show  new 
and  attractive  ways  of  preparing 
food.    Another  timely  subject  is  the 


preparation  of  quinces,  a  tree  of 
which  is  to  be  found  most  anywhere 
in  California  wasting  fruit  that 
would  help  wonderfully  in  winter 
when  company  comes.  Will  some  of 
our  good  cooks  respond  with  their 
best  recipes? — Editor.) 


KEEPING  CIDER  SWEET. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  keep  cider  from  turn- 
ing to  vinegar? — L.  J.  DOWLING. 

(The  easiest  way  is  to  heat  to 
boiling  and  can  as  you  would  fruit. 
This  gives  the  cider  a  cooked  taste. 
This  is  avoided  by  proper  apparatus 
for  Pasteurizing  which  kills  the 
germs  at  less  than  boiling  tempera- 
ture and  preserves  the  natural  flavor. 
In  this  process  the  cider  is  bottled 
immediately.  We  know  no  way  in 
which  cider  can  be  kept  sweet  in  bulk 
although  certain  agents  are  sold  for 
that  purpose  and  do  to  some  extent 
prevent  fermentation. — Editor.) 


CARE  OF  DRYING  TRAYS. 

Landan  and  Clough  of  Merced 
county  have  5000  trays,  all  of  which 
they  used  this  season  in  drying 
fruit.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  was  off, 
they  hauled  the  trays  to  a  big  irri- 
gating ditch  and  soaked  them  there 
two  or  three  hours,  holding  them 
from  floating  away  by  a  heavy  plank 
thrown  across  stream.  Being  made 
of  pine,  they  float,  and  the  boys  in 
old  overalls  and  bare  feet  had  a  cool 
job  in  the  shade  of  big  poplars  walk- 
ing around  or  the  floating  trays  to 
keep  them  all  soaking.  When  the 
fruit  juice  was  softened  thoroughly, 
it  was  scrubbed  off  with  horse  curry 
brushes,  and  the  trays  were  stacked 
clean  and  ready  for  next  season. 


POTATO  TROURLES. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
why  some  potatoes  all  grow  to  top 
and  have  a  great  number  of  diminu- 
tive potatoes  that  also  sprout  and 
grow  more  small  potatoes?  How  are 
good  seed  potatoes  grown? — A.  C. 
G.,  Concord. 

(Excessive  top  growth  of  potatoes 
is  generally  due  to  over-stimulation 
of  the  plant  during  its  early  life. 
This  may  be  due  to  excessive  use  of 
stable  manure  (or  other  nitrogenous 
manure,  but  especially  the  former) ; 
and  sometimes  to  the  lack  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  variety  to  the  local  con- 
ditions. Where  this  excessive  top 
growth  occurs  small  potatoes  form 
but  are  not  adequately  enlarged  by 
return  flow  from  the  top  in  process 
of  maturing.  The  reason  why  these 
small  potatoes  take  to  sprouting  in- 
stead of  enlarging  as  they  ought  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  start- 
ing vigorously  with  too  much  mois- 
ture became  afterwards  too  dry  and 
then  starting  again  caused  the  small 
potatoes  after  becoming  abnormally 
checked  in  growth  to  break  out  with 
secondary  tubers.  The  way  to  grow 
good  seed  potatoes  is  exactly  the 
same  as  growing  good  potatoes  for 
eating:  by  good  prior  tillage,  suf- 
ficiently deep  planting,  constant  cul- 
tivation to  retain  regular  moisture 
in  the  soil  (and  by  irrigation  during 
the  normal  top  growth  if  necessary) ; 
then  when  tubers  are  well  formed, 
stop  Irrigation  but  cultivate  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  too  sudden  dry- 
ing out  and  to  keep  the  tuber  well 
covered  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  the  potato  moth  until  it  is  fully 
matured.  Select  seed  potatoes  not 
alone  by  suitable  size  and  form  of 
individual  tubers,    but    from  hills 


which  bear  the  greatest  number  of 
such  tubers.  It  should  be  a  ques- 
tion of  hill  selection  as  well  as  tuber 
selection  when  one  is  working  on  a 
scale  which  allow.-,  him  to  exercise 
this  greater  effort.  Of  course  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  such  care- 
ful selection  for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  sometimes  seen  potatoes  sold 
for  seed  which  were  not  respectable 
pig  feed.— Editor.) 


Irishman  (at  telephone):  "Send 
me  up  tree  bales  of  hay  and  wan 
bag  of  oats."  Peed  Dealer:  "All 
right.  Who  for?"  Irishman:  "There 
now,  don't  get  gay.  For  the  horse 
av  course." 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less  than  25r 
per  week.  If  you  have  anytnlng  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA.   AUSTRALIA,   WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools :  cheap  irrigation ;  3 1  yea  s  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc. ;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  wx\  November.  Free  particulars  f  am 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKK.  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria,  687   Market  St..  San  F  ancisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


320-ACRE  WELL-IMPROVED  FARM  will  be  sold 
cheap  ir  sold  at  once.  640-acre  stock  and  dairy  ranch, 
well  improved  and  well  watered.  Will  sell  50  head 
of  cows  and  young  stock  with  or  without  the  ranch. 
For  pa  ticulars  write  C.  P.  Gould,  Boi  27,  Parkfleld. 
Monterey  county.  Cal.   

FOR  RENT — Ranches  from  ISO  to  300  acres  for 
dairy  purposes  near  Stockton.  Cal.;  five  year  leases; 
rental,  cash  payable  monthly  in  advance  secured  by  a 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Postofflce  Box  802.  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  of  bearing  almonds,  one  mile 
west  of  Oakley.  Also  family  orchard,  good  house,  barn, 
wiDdmill  and  tank.  Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Write 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Mayes,  Oakley,  Cal. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts  in  land  and 
mortgagee ;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  e  rors 
by  consulting  them>  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — 1018  acres  of  grain  and  al- 
falfa land  near  Williams.  H.  V.  Traynham,  College 
City.  Cal.  

READ  my  advertisement  on  another  page.  I  have 
just  what  you  are  looking  for  in  lands.    G.  M.  Rea. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


TH0RNLESS  CACTUS  SLABS  for  sale  at  5c  to  15c 
each.  Few  SiujUi  Rosas  at  25c.  C.  R.  Hanna.  Rout* 
3,  Rive  side.  Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.     Magnolia  Nu  sery,  Whittler. 


DOGS. 


AIRDALE  TERRIER  PUPPIES— All  eligible  to  regis- 
try. Best  breeding  in  the  land.  Fifteen  dollars  each 
L.  H.  Marshall,  R.  3,  Fresno,  Cal. 


BEES. 


IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP  BEES  on  the  farm;  raise  your  own 
honey,  make  considerable  profit  besides.  We  can  sup- 
ply gentle  Italian  bees  at  $3.50  for  five-frame  colony. 
$5  for  ten  frames,  and  ship  anywhere  by  exp  ess. 
Write  for  our  free  price  list  of  bees,  instuction  books, 
etc.    SPKNCKR  APIARIES  CO.,  Box  12.  Nordhoff.  CaL 

BELGIAN  HARES. 

THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   


WANTED. 


YOUNG  LADY  of  good  character  desires  position  on 
farm.  House  work.  With  plain,,  kind  family.  Object 
a  home.    Box  315,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  hay  and  stock  ranch; 
must  understand  general  farming.  Experienced  up-to- 
date  man  needed.  References  required.  Address  Box 
297.  Yreka,  Cal.  

WANTED— Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beam, 
etc.    J.  K.  Lawrence,  320  Clay  St.,  San  F  ancisco. 

WANTED — Dairyman  to  run  large  dairy  on  shares. 
Box  124.  Pacific  Ru  al  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent,  of 

tbeir  new  value;  cylinders  rehored,  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It  will  interest  you. 
All  sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
th-eads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  aspbaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER  PIPI 
WORKS.  300-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco.  

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  llvng.  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.     SMITH'S  CASH   STORE.   106  Clay 

St..  San  FrancLsco. 

MUST  GO — 1000  Burbank  Spineless  Cactus.  $10  per 
hundred.  Milch  Goats.  Does  and  Kids.  Edgar  Wool- 
bridge,  Lakeport,  Cal, 
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County  Fair  Directed-by  Farmers  for  Farmers 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

If  there  is  one  county  fair  in  the 
State  that  deserves  the  title  and 
glory  of  being  an  agricultural  carni- 
val, festival,  show,  or  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  them,  it  is  the  one  to  be 
held  at  Pleasanton,  Alameda  county, 
September  23  to  27. 

Such  was  our  conclusion  after 
having  spent  considerable  time  with 
the  men  at  the  helm  of  this  agri- 
cultural ship,  who  not  only  believe  in 
the  agricultural  future  of  their 
county  and  district,  but  who  are  in- 
vesting money  and  labor  in  an  effort 
to  develop  that  county  and  district 
by  bringing  the  farmer  to  a  farmer's 
show. 

It  is  a  favorite  boast  of  the  stock- 
holders and  directorate  that  the  fair 
was  started,  and  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  directed,  by  a  man 
whose  sympathies  are  entirely  with, 
and  for,  the  farmer,  E.  E.  Hall  of 
Pleasanton. 

Now  while  Alameda  county  con- 
tains the  third  largest  city  in  the 
State,  in  Oakland,  and  also  supports 
a  large  population  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  she  also  has  311,327  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  much  of  which  has 
become  noted  for  its  productiveness. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county  are  of  a  varied  nature,  the 
principal  crops  and  their  most  suit- 
able locations  being  as  follows: 
prunes  are  best  from  Irvington  to 
the  boundary  lines  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  although  some  are  grown 
around  Hayward  and  Niles;  apricots 
are  mostly  grown  from  San  Leandro 
to  Warm  Springs,  from  the  hills  to 
about  halfway  to  the  bay;  cherries 
are  grown  quite  extensively  from  San 
Leandro  to  Irvington,  about  half 
■way  from  the  hills  to  the  bay;  pears 
in  the  county  come  largely  from  the 
section  between  Haywards  and  Niles. 
Among  the  smaller  fruits,  currants 
are  grown  on  a  larger  scale  around 
San  Leandro  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State. 

Vegetables  are  one  of  the  chief 
crops  in  that  part  of  the  county 
around  San  Leandro,  San  Lorenzo, 
Haywards  and  Niles,  which  lands 
perhaps  provide  a  livelihood  for 
more  farmers  to  the  square  mile  than 
any  other  territory  of  equal  size  in 
the  State.  Among  these  vegetables 
are  found  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  peas,  early  potatoes, 
rhubarb  and  some  onions,  besides  a 
large  list  of  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables. 

Among  the  higher  valley  lands  are 
the  Livermore  valley,  the  Sunol  val- 
ley, Castro  valley  and  the  Altamont 
section.  In  most  of  these  sections 
the  principal  crops  grown  are  hay, 
grain  and  wine  grapes.  The  quality 
of  the  former  crop  being  well  known 
among  horse  men  and  other  particu- 
lar feeders  and  enjoys  a  reputation 
second  to  none  for  feed. 

In  the  lower  sections,  along  the 
bay,  between  San  Leandro  and  Warm 
Springs  and  around  Pleasanton,  the 
dairying  industry  is  of  considerable 
importance,  the  product,  which 
amounts  to  about  $544,417  yearly,  is 
mostly  sold  in  the  form  of  sweet 
milk  and  cream  to  the  bay  city  milk 
trade.  In  these  lower  sections,  es- 
pecially around  Alvarado,  sugar-beet 


raising  has  been  an  established  in- 
dustry for  a  great  many  years. 

Poultry  has  come  to  the  front  in 
the  closely  subdivided  sections,  and 
Hayward  now  has  the  second  largest 
poultry  district  in  the  State.  Liver- 
more  is  also  a  large  poultry  center. 

In  the  mountain  districts,  where 
farm  crops  are  not  grown,  large 
bands  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  run  on 
the  range,  thus  making  the  resources 
of  the  county  almost  complete  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint. 

A  peculiar  fact  was  that  with  all 
of  this  agricultural  production,  the 
only  fairs  held  in  the  county  up  to 
two  years  ago,  were  those  staged  in 
Oakland  many  years  ago,  and  this, 
too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  fastest  and  best  maintained  race 
tracks  in  the  State  has  been  situated 
at  Pleasanton  for  a  long  time. 

That  fact  also  appeared  strange 
to  Mr.  Hall,  after  which  lu  conceived 
the  idea  of  organizing  a  stock  com- 
pany, composed  of  men,  either  farm- 
ers or  men  directly  dependent  upon 
the  farming  interests,  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  advance  horticultural, 
livestock  and  generaf  agricultural 
interests,  through  demonstrations  of 
an  educational  nature. 

After  interviewing  prominent  men 
of  the  county,  whose  interests  lay 
along  these  lines,  it  was  decided  tc 
incorporate  for  $10,000,  there  being 
100  shares  at  $100  each.  To  the 
credit  of  the  farmers  it  should  be 
noted  that  most  of  this  stock  was 
subscribed  for  by  men  whos^  only 
source  of  income  was  agriculture,  in 
some  of  its  branches,  and  the  books 
show  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
shareholders  own  but  one  share  of 
stock,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
plan  was  not  promulgated  with  the 
intention  of  selfish  greed,  for  in 
reality  such  moneys  were  mon  of  a 
donation  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
the  farm  industry  of  the  county. 

To  give  the  entire  list  of  stock- 
holders would  be  impossible  in  these, 
columns,  but  anyone  familiar  with 
Alameda  county  farmers  will  recog- 
nize from  the  following  list  of  di 
rectors  and  officers,  many  of  the  niost 
prominent  and  prosperous  farmers 
there.  They  are:  E.  E.  Hall,  presi- 
dent; Henry  Lachman,  vice-pnsi- 
dent;  W.  J.  Dakin,  secretary;  H.  P. 
Mohr,  treasurer;  J.  N.  Arendt,  N.  S. 
Boone,  Manuel  Brown,  C.  L.  Crellin. 
Abe  P.  Leach,  Wm.  McDonald,  C.  H. 
Schween,  E.  H.  Stevenson,  T.  H.  Sil- 
ver, F.  Stenzel,  and  F.  C.  Winton.  . 

"It  is  more  of  an  agricultural  im- 
provement association  than  anything 
else,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "and  besides 
holding  the  yearly  fairs  we  have 
aided  in  securing  a  farm  advisor  for 
the  county  and  in  many  other  ways 
worked  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural interests." 

With  the  money  secured  from  the 
stock  sold,  buildings  were  erected  on 
the  race  track  grounds,  which  are 
owned  by  R.  J.  McKenzie.  In  secur- 
ing this  location  the  fair  association 
was  exceedingly  fortunate,  as  Mr. 
McKenzie  gave  them  a  lease  for  ten 
years,  with  an  option  of  10  years 
longer  at  a  rental  of  only  $1.00  a 
year. 

In  erecting  the  buildings,  the  ob- 
ject was  to  build    substantial  and 


permanent  structures  and  the  result 
has  been  that  an  agricultural  pa- 
vilion, a  woman's  building,  and  good 
livestock  barns  have  been  put  up  in 
the  most  modern  fashion  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  The  grounds  have 
since  then  been  improved  by  the 
planting  of  lawns,  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  today  there  is  no  other  fair  as- 
sociation in  the  State  that  can  boast 
of  more  beautiful  or  up-to-date 
grounds  and  buildings. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  why  this  affair  shoulu 
be  catalogued  as  an  agricultural 
event,  insofar  as  the  directorate  and 
their  purposes  are  concerned,  but 
after  all  it  is  results  more  than 
merely  good  intentions  that  count 
most  and  the  average  person  wouKi 
rather  know  of  the  things  that  have 
actually  been  accomplishel  than  the 
things  which  are  hoped  for. 

Under  the  able  management  of  W. 


educational  nature. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  the  visitor  of  this  year's  fair 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
entertained  in  the  most  approved 
and  popular  fair  fashion,  but  that  he 
will  also  feel  after  attending  the 
fair  that  he,  or  she,  has  gained 
knowledge  which  will  aid  in  building 
up  rural  life. 

As  an  example  of  this  phase,  Mr. 
Hall  pointed  to  the  fact  that  his  as- 
sociation had  been  instrumental  in 
securing  a  general  exhibit  from  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  will  in- 
clude the  different  breeds  of  live- 
stock, horticultural  and  agricultural 
products,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and 
provide  the  visitor  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  lectures  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, as  seen  from  the  college  view- 
point.   To  assist  in  this  work,  Dean 


J.  Dakin,  who  until  the  past  few 
months  has  been  in  charge  of  farm 
operations,  the  fair  of  1912  proved 
entirely  successful,  both  from  an 
educational  and  financial  standpoint, 
and  he  was  again  selected  as  secre- 
tary in  1913  and  1914.  Due  to  the 
hard  year  on  farmers  generally  the 
fair  last  year  did  not  fare  so  well  as 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  then, 
too,  the  mistake  was  made  of  being 
too  generous  with  race-horse  purses, 
in  an  endeavor  to  afford  visitors  the 
best  of  entertainment. 

Now  horse  races  are  one  of  the 
things  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  to  all 
fair  associations,  and  to  quote  Mr. 
Dakin,  "the  people  expect  horse 
races  at  a  fair  and  you  can't  get 
away  from  it."  However  that  may 
be,  the  purses  for  the  races  have 
been  slightly  reduced  this  year,  and 
the  difference  in  premiums  has  been 
added  to  those  things  of  a  strictly 


T.  F.  Hunt  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"How  to  Develop  California."  This 
feature  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
fair's  program  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  university  into  closer  touch 
with  the  farmer,  for  it  is  realized 
that  advanced  ideas  on  this  subject 
can  best  be  carried  through  the  pub- 
lic lecturer. 

In  securing  horticultural  exhibits, 
this  fair  is  particularly  favored  as 
those  districts  above  mentioned  are 
productive  of  some  of  the  finest  de- 
ciduous fruit  and  vegetables  grown 
anywhere  in  the  State,  and  while 
the  two  preceding  years  have  been 
hard  ones  in  whicn  to  secure  such 
exhibits  as  the  management  would 
like  to  have,  the  support  along  this 
line  already  promised,  assures  the 
fair  of  an  exceedingly  fine  display 
this  year.  In  this  respect  the  value 
of  farmers  as  stockholders  and  di- 
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rectors  is  much  in  evidence,  as  a 
number  of  the  largest  orchardists 
and  vegetable  growers  in  the  county- 
are  held  directly  responsible  for  the 
showing  of  those  products. 

As  added  attractions  to  those  in- 
terested along  this  line,  the  directors 
have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
Alameda  County  Exposition  Com- 
mission, who  expect  to  show  a  large 
share  of  the  exhibits  which  have 
been  gathered  for  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  next  year.  Several 
of  the  smaller  towns  and  districts 
in  the  county  are  also  planning  on 
entering  exhibits,  and  these,  together 
with  the  individual  exhibits  from 
farmers  themselves,  will  make  up  a 
show  in  itself. 

What  has  proven  a  big  feature  of 
the  other  two  fairs  from  a  feminine 
standpoint,  for  these  directors  re- 
spect the  ladies'  presence  as  much 
as  the  men's,  is  the  large  exhibit  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  needle- 
craft  and  culinary  world.  Having 
a  large  and  spacious  building  for 
these  exhibits,  and  tnrough  the  ef- 
forts largely  of  the  ladies,  this  de- 
partment is  expected  to  be  full  and 


bandry.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  respect  that  the  efforts  of  the 
fair  have  already  been  felt  in  the 
surrounding  country,  through  the 
purchasing  of  several  registered 
sires  to  take  the  place  of  scrubs 
which  were  formerly  in  use.  In  the 
instances  spoken  of  we  were  told 
that  the  purchasing  of  these  animals 
was  directly  attributed  to  the  pure- 
bred herds  at  past  county  fairs. 

Being  as  yet  a  limited  purebred 
district,  the  management  is  depend- 
ent upon  exhibitors  from  other  lo- 
calities, and  it  should  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  management  that  breed- 
ers from  other  sections  recognize  the 
earnest  purposes  of  the  directors 
and  consequently  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible toward  making  the  stock  ex- 
hibits of  interest. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  these 
farm  directors  appeal  to  the  fairness 
of  their  prospective  livestock  exhib- 
itors, we  quote  what  they  have  said 
in  this  year's  catalogue  regarding 
their  draft  horse  department:  "In 
this  department  an  increase  in  prem- 
iums has  been  made,  but  not,  we 
realize,  as  that  class  of  horse  in  the 


conditions  for  the  exhibitor  com- 
fortable." 

Classes  are  yearly  provided  for  all 
kinds  of  livestock,  including  poultry, 
and  every  energy  is  strained  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  premiums  with 
the  amount  of  money  available. 

As  was  intimated  In  their  prem- 
ium list,  which  we  have  quoted  from 
in  part,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  direc- 
tors to  secure  some  State  aid  for 
this  and  other  county  or  district 
fairs,  and  if  such  aid  can  be  secured 
it  will  greatly  add  to  the  educational 
features  of  the  fair,  as  it  will  allow 
for  a  wider  variety  and  higher  qual- 
ity of  exhibits. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the 
above,  however,  that  exhibitors  of 
livestock  at  this  fair  are  paid  with 
promises,  for  quite  the  contrary  is 
true  and  their  premium  lists  show 
that  they  give  as  much,  and  in  some 
instances  more,  prize  money  than 
other  fairs  held  in  the  State. 

To  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
Alameda  county  the  question  might 
arise  as  to  why  Pleasanton,  a  com- 
paratively small  town,  should  hold  a 
fair  of  this  size?  Well,  in  answer  to 


if  da  County  Fair  Grounds. 

running  over,  for,  to  quote  the  super- 
intendent, "every  woman's  club,  sew- 
ing society  and  the  like  in  the  coun- 
ty are  now  boosters  of  this  show." 

For  the  younger  generation  who 
are  perhaps  not  interested  in  agri- 
culture, or  at  least  have  not  arrived 
at  the  proper  age  for  such  serious 
consideration,  the  schools  maintain 
exhibits  of  children's  work. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  live- 
stock in  Alameda  county  are  grade 
animals,  and  while  many  of  these  are 
well  bred,  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
farmers  who  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  their 
herds. 

This  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
room  for  much  expansion  along  live- 
stock, and  particularly  dairying, 
lines,  has  led  the  fair  association  to 
expend  extra  effort  in  making  those 
features  of  the  fair  stand  out  as 
criterions  of  the  methods  the  farmer 
should  pursue    with    animal  hus- 


present  stage  is  entitled  to,  and  what 
we  would  gladly  give  if  able  to.  We 
have,  however,  given  what  we  felt 
justified  in  doing  and  hope  that  by 
another  year  State  aid  may  be  given 
fairs,  that  more  substantial  backing 
may  be  given  such  worthy  objects. 
In  the  meantime  we  would  ask  that 
the  breeders  meet  us  half  way,  to 
make  the  fair  a  success,  as  that  suc- 
cess is  one  of  the  means  of  attaining 
the  desired  end." 

Such  frank  statements  of  the  true 
situation  cannot  help  but  appeal  to 
the  stock  men  who  are  prospective 
exhibitors,  and  it  is  this  truthfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  secretary  and  di- 
rectors that  has  been  instrumental 
in  adding  materially  to  this  year's 
display  of  all  kinds  of  livestock.  As 
one  prominent  livestock  breeder  and 
showman  of  another  section  told  us, 
"Those  fellows  at  Pleasanton  alwajfs 
treat  us  square  and  do  the  best  they 
can  under  the  circumstances  to  make 


that  question,  the  president  of  the 
directors  pointed  out  that  it  was 
closer  to  the  bay  cities  than  any 
other  agricultural  fair,  had  the  finest 
of  transportation  facilities,  with  two 
railroads  and  good  automobile  roads, 
and  lastly  had  a  climate  which  was 
ideal  for  the  holding  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  the  fu- 
ture of  this  fair  will  be  like,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  this 
association  intends  to  feature  the 
educational  exhibits  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  things  and  that  this 
educational  campaign  is  to  be  direct- 
ed more  especially  at  the  agricultural 
aspects  of  their  county. 

With  such  ideals  and  with  sound 
and  conservative  leaders  to  carry  out 
the  program,  it  is  expected  that  the 
attendance  this  year  will  double  that 
of  last  year  and  thus  make  for  a  big- 
ger and  better  Alameda  county,  agri- 
culturally at  least. 


SANTA  ROSA  FAIR  SUCCESSFUL. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

That  the  Sonoma-Marin  District 
Fair,  held  at  Santa  Rosa,  marked  a 
successful  beginning  to  the  Califor- 
nia fair  season  of  1914,  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  thousands  who  journeyed 
to  that  place  last  week. 

Every  interest  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture was  well  represented  in  the 
varied  and  interesting  exhibits  shown 
in  all  departments. 

In  the  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture departments  the  exhibits  en- 
tered by  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association,  in  the  shape  of  an 
immense  water  wheel  in  motion, 
made  of  apples;  the  farmer's  home 
made  of  corn  stalks,  with  a  legend 
"The  Farmer  Feeds  Them  All,"  and 
accompanying  display  of  farm  prod- 
ucts shown  by  the  Pomona  Grange; 
the  Ferris  wheel  carrying  a  collection 
of  farm  products  by  the  Santa  Rosa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  grape 
arbor  with  grapes  and  wine  exhibit- 
ed by  the  Grape  Growers'  Protective 
Association  were  easily  the  big  fea- 
tures, although  there  were  many 
other  fine  exhibits  made  by  individ- 
ual farmers  in  other  horticulture 
and  agriculture  divisions. 

In  the  cattle  divisions  the  Short- 
horn entries  were  the  big  feature,  as 
the  show  herds  of  both  T.  S.  Glide 
and  A.  W.  Foster  were  contendors, 
making  the  contest  for  supremacy  of 
exceptional  interest.  The  horse 
classes  were  fairly  well  filled,  the 
Shires  of  Jack  London  affording  the 
largest  individual  exhibit  of  the 
heavier  breeds. 

In  the  swine  division  more  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  Berkshire 
classes,  as  that  breed  was  well  repre- 
sented and  competition  was  stronger 
than  in  other  classes.  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  associates  judged  the 
livestock. 

The  poultry  show  this  year  was 
larger  and  more  meritorious  than 
than  of  last  year,  the  quality  of  the 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Orping- 
tons being  exceptionally  fine. 

While  the  poultry  show  last  year 
was  held  in  a  tent,  a  building  was 
provided  that  department  this  year 
which  met  with  general  approval. 

That  interest  in  hares  and  rabbits 
is  being  revived  in  the  State  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fine  display  of 
these  animals,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  finest  shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  a  number  of  years.  Flemish 
Giants  were  particularly  good  both 
in  quality  and  numbers. 

As  is  usual  at  this  fair,  the  trot- 
ting races  created  much  interest  on 
the  part  of  attending  visitors,  and 
many  fast  heats  were  pulled  off 
which  further  established  the  repu- 
tation of  the  track  as  being  one  of 
the  fastest  in  the  State. 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  total  attend- 
ance for  the  week,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  total  number  of  paid  admis- 
sions will  exceed  those  of  last  year. 

With  such  a  successful  beginning 
the  various  county  fairs  as  well  as 
the  State  fair  seem  more  certain  of 
success  this  year  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 


A  shipment  of  118  head  of  steers 
recently  shipped  from  Pixley,  Tu- 
lare county,  brought  a  total  of  near- 
ly $9,000.  They  were  said  to  be  in 
fine  condition  for  slaughtering. 
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The  Eight-Hour  Law  Irrelevant. 


( We  present  below  two  interesting 
ten  in  a  spirit  of  coolness  and  desir 
as  answers  to  the  arraignment  of 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Augus 
will  only  say  that  *o  the  various  go 
the  8-hour  amendment  is  not  in  th 
lieve  the  reforms  which  they  desire 
the  arbitrary  8-hour  limitation  and 
vocacy  of  it. — Editor.) 

WRONGS  WHICH  AX  8-HOUR  LAW 
WOULD  AGGRAVATE. 


To  the  Editor:  After  reading  sev- 
eral articles  "on  the  8-hour  law"  in 
your  paper,  I  wish  to  make  a  reply. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a  hobo 
or  tramp;  nor  do  I  consider  the 
mass  of  California  farm  laborers 
such  as  your  articles  or  the  writers 
of  "A  Broomstick  for  the  8-hour 
Law"  or  "A  Country  Woman's  view 
of  the  8-hour  Law"  seem  to  consider 
us. 

I  am  a  young  man  of  a  family.  At 
first  I  was  much  against  the  8-hour 
law.  I  have  studied  the  amendment 
and  nothing  has  made  me  so  much 
in  favor  of  its  passage  as  a  lecture 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing, 
against  its  passage.  The  speaker 
was  so  selfish  and  inconsiderate  in 
his  views  that  I  began  to  see  the 
other  side. 

I  believe  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  and  in  some  ways  it  would 
work  hardship  upon  the  dairymen 
and  others,  but  this  will  adjust  it- 
self. The  passage  of  this  law  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  to  uplift  hu- 
manity and  help  a  great  many  more 
than  it  hurts. 

Remember,  we  should  stand  for 
that  which  is  to  uplift  humanity  and 
the  masses  of  the  people.  California 
is  big  enough  and  grand  enough  to 
care  for  all  of  us  without  making 
any  of  us  slaves  or  road  tramps. 

The  working  classes  have  hereto- 
fore depended  upon  strikes  as  the 
only  means  by  which  to  better  them- 
selves. Now  they  have  an  equal 
privilege  (through  the  initiative)  to 
have  their  cause  presented  lawfully 
and  determined  by  a  legal  vote.  Sure- 
ly nothing  will  put  civil  wars  off 
longer  than  allowing  all  classes  to 
have  a  right  to  submit  their  causes 
for  a  vote  to  the  people  and  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  granted 
and  protected  by  the  flag  in  securing 
if  the  majority  want  same.  In 
kingdoms  the  masses  must  do  as 
they  are  told  regardless  of  the  ma- 
jority that  would  do  otherwise.  They 
must  not  speak  or  agitate  their 
wishes,  but  in  time  they  will  rise 
against  their  own  flag.  Thanks  that 
in  our  country  they  may  with  equal 
opportunity  try  for  any  measure  and 
still  follow  the  flag.  The  ballot  may 
be  used  and  not  blood  and  life. 

What  mother,  sister  or  daughter 
doesn't  want  to  see  husband,  son  or 
brother  after  work  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; see  them  read  and  enjoy  be- 
ing with  their  family  a  few  moments 
before  bedtime?  What  mother,  sis- 
ter or  daughter  is  disappointed  be- 
cause they  know  if  by  fate  some  hour 
their  supporter  be  killed  or  disabled, 
they  will  have  some  compensation 
legally  left  to  them  (paid  equally  by 
all  the  state's  survivors)  instead  of 
having  some  good  neighbor  pass  the 
hat  around  or  having  her  children 
put  into  an  almshouse  and  the  fam- 
ily scattered,  simply  because  those 
wealthy  residents  object   to  paying 


communications,  apparently  writ- 
e  for  fairness,  which  are  intended 
the  8-hour  amendment  by  two  ladies 
t  29.  Of  these  communications  we 
od  things  which  the  writers  desire, 
e  least  conducive.     In  fact  we  be- 

will  be  indefinitely  postponed  by 
they  should  therefore  abandon  ad- 

an  insurance  to  protect  their  help? 

Your  writer  of  "A  Broomstick  for 
the  8-hour  law"  threatens  to  turn 
the  state  over  to  the  Japanese,  for 
spite.  Dear  madam,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  sons  and 
daughters? 

The  writer  states  that  to  give 
working  people  8  hours  work  (allow- 
ing them  to  have  a  chance  to  have 
a  little  family  home  life)  would 
make  California  a  mockery  to  the 
civilized  world.  I  disagree,  believ- 
ing that  the  workers  would  have 
time  to  enlighten  themselves;  read 
a  little  and  enjoy  home  life. 

Why,  madam,  haven't  we  a  better 
class  of  help  to  harvest  our  crops 
in  California?  Imagine  your  own 
son,  with  a  wife  and  children,  or 
your  husband  coming  to  your  own 
ranch  and  asking  for  a  chance  to 
help  you  harvest  your  crop.  He  is 
invited  to  take  his  blankets  to  the 
barn,  or  get  some  sacks  and  make 
a  bed.  He  is  offered  $1.50  per  day 
and  expected  to  work  12  hours.  Sun- 
day he  is  expected  to  hitch  up  your 
surrey  after  washing  it  and  then  he 
may  go  home  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
see  his  wife  and  children,  provided 
he  returns  in  time  to  do  the  chores. 

We  can't  all  be  ranch  owners  or 
have  the  best  jobs.  You  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  class  of  labor  you  get. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  Not  yours  or  any 
other  individual's  but  the  fault  of 
our  present  habits  and  system,  which 
through  the  ballot  we  are  trying  to 
change.  Where  would  you  be  if 
these  workers  didn't  come  around  at 
harvest  season? 

What  encouragement  would  it  be 
to  your  sons  to  invite  a  bride  to 
some  little  cabin  in  a  village,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  try  to 
call  upon  her  an  hour  or  so  Sunday, 
provided  he  could  get  off? 

Our  sons  and  daughters  can't  all 
go  to  the  cities,  and  for  my  part  we 
don't  want  them  to.  We  want  to 
make  conditions  such  that  they  can 
be  contented  to  start  out  young  and 
happy,  with  health  and  hope,  per- 
haps no  means,  and  make  a  liveli- 
hood (in  happy  married  life)  in  the 
country.  This  he  could  do  as  a 
worker  making  small  savings;  next, 
if  alert  and  successful,  a  little  home 
of  his  own  or  a  foremanship. 

We  can't  all  be  big  ranchers;  we 
can't  all  start  out  rich.  What 
chance  has  an  honest  ranch-working 
father  working  12  hours  per  day 
at  $1.50  with  several  sons,  either  to 
instruct  them  or  to  start  them  out 
rich? 

The  writer  of  "A  Country  Wom- 
an's View  of  the  8-hour  Law"  writes 
that  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  bet- 
ter the  working  man  by  paying  him 
$2.50  per  8-hour  day.  even  though 
he  earns  it.  Put  your  own  husband, 
son  or  brother  in  the  workingman's 
place  and  then  see  if  you  can  repeat 
this  statement.    E.  W.  BENTLEY, 

Napa. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


FOR  SALE 

Some  extra  choice  registered 
POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 
of  serviceable  age;  also  younger 
pigs  of  both  sexes.       :  : 

Waukeen  Stock  Farm 


Chas.  N.  Odell 


Modesto,  Cal. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

PERCHERONS 

Our  recent  Importation  arrived  at  our  Oakland  stables 
June  15th  and  July  7th.  The  best  that  France  produces. 
Every  horse  Is  sound,  stylish  and  of  the  best  conformation. 
The  Dunhams  of  Wayne.  Illinois,  have  sold  over  200  Im- 
ported Pcrcherons  to  California  breeders.  William  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  from  1895  to  1898  bad  charge  of  .Mc- 
Laughlin Bros.'  stables  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  shipped  to 
California  and  sold  in  the  Stale  150  Percheron  stallions. 
As  to  the  liberality  of  our  treatment  of  customers  and  the 
fairness  of  our  contracts,  ask  any  man  who  has  ever 
bought  a  stallion  of  W.  8.  Dunham  or  William  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

It  yon  want  the  best,  let  n  hear  from  you. 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 


WAYNE,  ILL. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MUDkUTO  KAMI 
1st  prise  aged  boar  at 
1913  State  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
into  good  hogs  this  fall 

Have  85  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred 
gilts,  also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing 
at  State  Fair  in  September.  Hogs  are  scarce. 
Order  now  for  fall  delivery. 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM 
JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Prop.,  Modesto. 


The  Wrong  Oil  Ruins 
Your  Separator 


To  lubricate  your  separator  with  ordinary  or  general 
utility  oil  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  of  sending  it  to  the 
junk  pile.  You  need  a  special  oil  for  the  finely  adjusted 
mechanism  of  this  delicate  farm  machine. 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators — and  for  that 
reason  it  will  most  satisfactorily  lubricate  your  separator. 
It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  smoothly  and  enables  you  to 
get  all  the  cream.  It  doesn't  "gum."  Saves  repair  ex- 
pense. Lengthens  the  life  of  your  separator.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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With  the  Livestock  Men. 


The  W.  T.  Jenkins  company,  of 
Winnemucca,  Nevada,  has  just 
shipped  another  trainload  of  mutton 
from  Halleck,  Nevada.  This  is  the 
third  trainload  to  be  shipped  by  that 
company  this  season. 

In  its  last  monthly  report,  the  Vi- 
salia  Co-operative  Creamery  is  shown 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
receipts  of  the  creamery  for  but- 
ter during  the  past  month  having 
been  $25,50©,  the  average  price  paid 
for  fat  being  29  to  30  cents. 

Dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Or- 
land,  Glenn  county,  are  organizing  a 
company  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance ©f  a  cheese  factory  to  cost 
$10,000.  One-fourth  of  the  stock 
has  been  subscribed  for,  a  week  ago, 
and  it  is  thought  that  little  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  In  raising  suffi- 
cient money  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plan. 

Two  creameries  are  now  collect- 
ing cream  in  the  district  adjacent  to 
Falrmead,  Madera  county,  one,  the 
co-operative  creameiy  managed  by 
A.  R.  Bates,  and  the  other  the  Sayre 
creamery  of  Madera.  The  latter  is 
helping  to  finance  farmers  wishing 
t©  go  into  the  dairy  business,  with 
the  result  that  dairying  in  that  sec- 
tion is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor. 

Measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
French  ministers  of  war,  in  Paris, 
for  the  protection  of  blooded  cattle 
aaad  horses  to  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes.  Unless  some  such  protec- 
tion is  afforded  breeders  in  that  and 
other  European  countries  now  at 
war,  they  would  suffer  great  losses 
and  in  many  instances  their  entire 
herds  and  studs  would  be  demol- 
ished. 

A  meeting  of  range  owners  and 
cattle  men  of  Southern  Monterey, 
western  Kern,  western  Kings, 
northern  Santa  Barbara  and  all  sec- 
tions of  San  Luis  Obispo  counties 
was  held  last  week  in  an  en- 
deavor t©  merge  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  cattlemen's  association  with 
the  Cattlemen's  Protective  Associa- 
tion. It  as  thought  that  the  new 
organization  will  be  able  to  do  much 
good  to  the  range  men  in  the  way 
of  protection. 

Hope  is  feeing  freely  expressed 
that  the  present  European  war  will 
stop,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  all 
importations  of  Australian  meats  to 
this  country,  the  conclusion  having 
been  reached  that  all  of  the  avail- 
able supplies  in  that  country  will  be 
shipped  to  England.  If  such  reports 
be  true  the  cattle  breeding  industry 
on  western  ranges  should  forge 
ahead  still  more  rapidly  than  they 
have,  even  with  the  high  prevailing 
prices  of  the  past  few  years. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office,  J.  I. 
Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, states  that  a  meeting  of  that 
organization  will  be  held  at  the 
Travelers'  Hotel,  Sacramento,  at  8 
p.  m.  September  17.  Every  member 
of  the  association  as  well  as  every- 
body interested  in  the  draft  horse 
business  is  requested  to  be  present. 
With  the  large  number  of  horse  men 
who  annually  attend  the  State  Fair, 
and  with  the  urgent  need  of  a 
stronger  membership,  this  meeting 
should  be  well  attended  and  result 
in  much  good  being  done. 

The  cattle  market  at  the  Portland 


Union  Stock  Yards,  for  the  week 
ending  September  4,  was  steady,  top 
steers  being  quoted  at  $6.75  to 
$6.00,  cows  $5.75  to  $6.00,  heners 
$6.00  to  $6.25,  beef  bulls  $4.75,  and 
veal  strong  at  $8.00  to  $8.50.  Re- 
ceipts were  under  normal.  Receipts 
of  swine  were  smaller  than  last  week 
and  trade  steady  to  firm,  best  light 
stock  selling  at  $9.00  to  $9.25,  and 
smooth  heavy  weights  at  $8.00  to 
$8.2  5.  Both  mutton  and  lamb  prices 
stiffened  some,  fancy  lambs  bringing 
$6.00  and  fat  killing  ewes  reaching 
$6.00.  The  outlet  was  broad  and 
demand  steady  in  this  market. 

Writing  of  their  consignment  of 
Holstein  cattle  to  the  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  sale  at  Han- 
ford  in  October,  Morris  and  Sons,  of 
Woodland,  say  that  they  are  putting 
in  some  of  the  very  best  young  cows 
and  heifers  in  their  herd  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  they  have  decided 
to  part  with  them  as  they  have 
steadfastly  refused  good  offers  for 
them  at  private  sale.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, their  desire  to  make  this  the 
biggest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  the  West,  they  are  backing  the 
sale  up  with  the  kind  of  stock  which 
has  made  their  herd  famous.  Breed- 
ers in  search  of  herd  headers  or 
foundation  stock  should  keep  this 
sale  in  mind. 

According  to  government  officials 
in  San  Francisco,  the  present  pros- 
pects are  that  no  effect  will  be  no- 
ticeable in  this  State,  on  European 
war  account,  because  of  extra  freight 
rates  from  here  east  on  any  horses 
that  might  be  purchased.  It  is 
thought  that  any  European  demands 
will  be  filled  largely  in  Missouri  and 
other  middle  western  States.  Rumors 
have  it  that  these  markets  are  al- 
ready being  called  upon  for  several 
thousand  horses  for  export  purposes. 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  for  the  week 
ending  August  28  were  heavy. 
Prices  on  extreme  top  steers  the 
first  of  the  week  were  $7.15  with 
medium  stuff  ranging  from  $6.50  to 
$7.00.  Cows  sold  at  $5.75  to  $6.00, 
choice  heifers  $6.25  to  $6.5®,  bulls 
$4.00  and  light  veal  calves  $8.00  to 
$8.50.  Although  there  are  plenty 
of  hogs  in  the  country  on  feed  it  win 
be  three  weeks  before  they  are 
turned  off  and  for  that  reason  hog 
receipts  were  not  overly  heavy.  Best 
grades  of  light  hogs  sold  from  $9.00 
to  $9.25.  The  demand  for  sheep 
was  steady  enough  to  keep  prices  at 
top  level,  fancy  Washington  lambs 
selling  for  $6.00,  wethers  $5.00  and 
ewes  $4.35. 

A  conference  on  State  milk  legis- 
lation is  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  California,  at  Berkeley,  Septem- 
ber 24,  at  which  time  a  discussion 
is  to  be  held  between  consumers  and 
producers,  relative  to  the  laws  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  next 
legislature.  Representatives  are  to 
be  present  from  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau, the  State  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment, the  Milk  Improvement  associa- 
tions, the  San  Francisco  Center  of 
California  Civic  League  and  the 
University  of  California.  According 
to  the  tentative  program,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  better  understanding  may  be 
had  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  which  will  further  the  in- 
terests of  both.  The  program  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  this  paper. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Car*- 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Keinoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL,  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SSI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


a DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO-XrPV 
PAT FNT S   - T 
911  Crocker  BldZ..  S,  F,^*S^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


Live  Stock  Directory 

Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2 Vic  per  word. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


ROYAL  JERSEY  HERO — Offers  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  strains.  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford, 
Cal.    References:  Farmers  &  Merchants'  National  Bank. 


THIRTY-FIVE  bead  of  good  grade  dairy  eows  for 
•ale  by  Dr.  A.  Schapp.  Esparto,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancho  Dos  Rios,  R.  2,  Modesto. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  of 
your  herd.  Write  or  ca'.l  and  see  our  herd.  P.  &  H. 
Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS— Pue-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  ^  Agee,  Napa,  Cal. 


LUCERNE  FARM  JERSEYS— Silver  Marquis  and 
Noble  Warder  herd  bulls,  bom  sired  by  $17,000  bulls. 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  swine. 
W.  Fisk.  Davis,  Cal. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  book  to  COULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


FRANK  M  EACH  AM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  Holstein  bulls  for  eat*. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


I  have  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  young  Holstein 
bulls.  Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  Benolt.  Route  2, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins.  Pontiae 
bull  calves.     M.  Holdridge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WILL0VVWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.   0.  McFarlaod.  Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND     GRADE     HOLSTEINS.     K.  W. 

Abbott.   Moorland  Farm,   Milpitas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  salt.    R.  4,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  —  Registered  Sbort-Horai. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


REG.     HOLSTEINS  —  Bull   calves.     Julian-King  of 

Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS— A.   W.    Morris  k  Sons 

Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattls.  B. 
V.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Box  58.  Vlsalia,  CaL 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.   Hackett,   Breeder,  Ceres,  CaL  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  SJjort-borni,  milk 
•train.     Petaluma,  CaL 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  &  Son,  Chino.  CaL 

N.    H.    LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford.   CaL— Choios  young 

Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 

C0PA  DE  0R0  FARM.  Pure  bred  Holstain  cattls. 
Los   Banos,  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Registered  Hol- 
stein bulls  for  sals. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  thre«  to 
five  years  old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  Allies  for 
sale.     Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered  Htre- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap,  Manager,  Newman.  Cal. 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd.  0.  Harris  & 
Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merlnoi 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.    KIMBLE,    Breeder   and   Importer   of  Bam- 

boulllets.     Hanford.  CaL  

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California. — Breeder 
Shropshires,  ISambouillets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexe«. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Llvs 
Oak. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE — One  18  mon<tls  old  pure-bred  Tamworth 
sow,  bred  to  registered  Tamwortb  boar.  Will  fajrow 
by  middle  of  November.    By  1.  Hummel,  Wrights,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  BERKSH I R  ES. — Service  boars  sold. 
Booking  orders  for  pigs,  both  sexes.  H.  M.  Barngrower, 
San  Jose,  Cal.   , 


BERKSHIRES— Bred  for  size,  bone  and  quality. 
Berd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh,  Laws,  Inyo 
county,  Cal.   


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Writs  for  free  folder. 
"The  Safety  Route  from  Pigbood  to  Porkags."  Coulson 
Co.,  Petaluma.  


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  ana 
medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Toung,  Lodi,  CaL  


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS—  No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  «ale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto^  (M.  

FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and  boars  from 
registered  stock.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  Rout*  3.  Box  88. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  


BEG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedi- 
greed Stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Novato,  Cal.  


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Boars  and  sows. 
Reasonable  prices.  Enterprise  Farm,  »  C.  Cuthlll, 
Newark,  Cal.  


POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Writs 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  DUROC-JERSEY  weanlings  for  sals; 

Colorado  King  on  Kansas  Sunflower  stock  M.  Manson. 
Bellota,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — Prize  win- 
ners, finest  stock  in  State.  $30  up.  M.  Bassett,  Han- 
ford.  

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Special  sale  of  young 

sows.     C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  CaL  

DUR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

op.     Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal.   

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkshire*. 
Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  CaL  

POLAND-CHINAS;  largo  type.  The  Browning  Steek 
Turn.     W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE — Las  Padtnr 
Ranch,  El  Cajon,  Cal.    M.  C.  Allsn,  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-China 
■wine.     A.  M.   HenT,  Farmlngton.  

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings.  Lindquist  Bros.. 
Turlock,  Cal.  

CHAS.    GOODMAN,    Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

Swine.     Williams,  CaL  

REGISTERED  0.   I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 

Mills,  CaL  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS — C.  A.  Stows,  Stockton.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS.  E.  Curtis, 
Napa,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM— Reg.   Jersey  cattls  and 

Poland-China  hogs.     Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Registered  Per- 

cherons  and  Short-horns.     Palclnes,  Cal. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa— Registered  Berkshire 
hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


California  Breeders*  First  Consignment  Sale 

100—  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS—  100 

HANFORD,  OCTOBER  28,  1914 

Consignors: 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS    Woodland 

McALISTER  &   SON    Chino 

R.  F.  GUERIN   Visalia 

G.  A.  HEWITT   Hardwick 

T.  J.  GILKERSON   Stratford 

All  Stock  Tuberculin  Tested. 
Catalogs  ready  about  October  10th.    Write  for  one. 
JAMES  W.  McALISTER,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  Chino. 
COL.  BEN  A,  RHOADES,  of  Los  Angeles,  Auctioneer. 
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The  California  Horse  Situation. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

As  we  read  the  daily  dispatches 
from  the  European  war  zone,  it  be- 
comes more  evident  each  day  that 
the  supplies  of  available  horses  in 
those  countries  affected  are  being 
materially  reduced  and  that  if  the 
war  continues,  this  country  must 
surely  be  called  upon  foe  army 
mounts. 

Dispatches  state  that  this  demand 
has  already  commenced  and  that  or- 
ders for  several  thousand  horses 
have  already  been  placed  in  middle 
western  States.  Advices  from  Chi- 
cago, however,  state  that  no  authen- 
tic information  regaraing  these  or- 
ders has  been  secured,  which  is 
quite  natural  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
if  such  buyers  are  actually  in  the 
field  they  would  prefer  not  to  have 
it  known;  as  they  could  in  that  way 
buy  at  better  figures. 

In  last  week's  issue  we  gave  in 
brief  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
government,   in  an  effort   to  show 


With  any  European  demand  it 
would  be  supposed  that  our  moun- 
tain horsemen  would  be  called  upon 
to  help  supply  the  market,  but  gov- 
ernment officials  in  this  State  say 
that  they  do  not  expect  any  benefit 
to  those  districts,  at  least  not  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  transporting  of  western  and  mid- 
dle western  horses.  It  is  thought 
that  any  European  demand  will  be 
filled  largely  in  Missouri  and  other 
horse-raising  States  further  east. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  exact  facts  concerning 
placed  and  future  orders,  on  account 
of  the  secrecy  maintained  by  all  gov- 
ernments, but  from  the  fact  that  the 
war  will  make  a  worldwide  demand 
for  horses,  the  horse  markets  of  all 
countries  should  feel  the  effect  in 
the  future,  until  such  time  as  the 
supply  is  again  up  to  normal. 

One  factor  which  is  sure  to  be 
felt  is  in  regard  to  imported  stal- 
lions, as  we  shall  probably  be  unable 


want  to  keep  good  cows,  preferring 
Guernseys,  and  enough  good  sows  to 
raise  pigs  to  use  the  balance  of  the 
feed.  I  want  to  run  the  place  to  the 
best  advantage.  Believe  that  I  will 
have  plenty  of  water  for  irrigating. 
Can  you  give  suggestions  as  to  the 
number  of  sows  and  how  to  divide 
my  acreage  and  feed?  My  plan  is  to 
put  the  land  in  first-class  shape  and 
keep  it  that  way,  and  make  it  pro- 
duce accordingly.  Would  it  pay  to 
build  a  silo  and  how  would  that  feed 
do  for  hogs?  Would  it  be  more 
profitable  to  pasture  the  hogs  or  keep 
them  up  and  cut  the  alfalfa? — M.  E., 
Los  Angeles. 

(The  plan  you  outline  for  cropping 
and  dividing  the  acreage  looks  en- 
tirely feasible,  in  fact  is  one  which 
is  becoming  more  popular  among 
dairymen  in  this  State  each  year. 
You  can  plant  a  wide  variety  of  early 
maturing  crops  which  will  work  in 
well  with  corn  for  a  silage  crop.  The 
ones  most  generally  in  use  are  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye  or  vetch.  Barley  is 
the  more  popular  as  it  ripens  earlier 
for  hay,  thus  allowing  earlier  corn 
planting.  Experience  seems  to  show 
that  the  average  yield  of  silage  corn 
is  about  10  tons  to  the  acre,  although 


the  farmer  the  kind  of  horse  which 
is  most  in  favor  for  war  purposes; 
and  while  each  country  has  its  own 
specifications  for  the  purchasing  of 
horses,  those  set  by  this  country  are 
in  the  main  applicable  to  others. 

According  to  those  best  versed  on 
this  subject,  and  admitting  that  the 
foreign  demand  has  already  started, 
the  rigid  requirements  of  the  war- 
ring countries  will  not  be  lived  up 
to  in  this  emergency  nearly  so  close- 
ly as  would  be  the  case  in  times  of 
peace,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  many  horses  will  be  purchased 
which  would  not  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered up  to  the  standards. 

While  the  lowland  farmers  of  this 
State  produce  many  horses  of  the 
right  size  for  army  purposes,  in  fact 
too  many  in  ordinary  times  for  their 
own  welfare,  the  majority  of  such 
horses  are  raised  In  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  State,  where  feed  is 
cheap  and  plentiful. 


Range  Horses  in  Inyo  County. 

to  import  horses  so  long  as  the  war 
continues.  This  should  prove  a 
boom  for  the  home  grown  stallion; 
for  as  soon  as  the  imported  horses 
now  on  hand  are  disposed  of,  the 
supply  must  come  from  those  breed- 
ers who  have  stock  for  sale  in  this 
country. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
war  will  add  stimulus  to  the  breed- 
ing of  high  class  and  registered 
draft  stallions  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  before.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  most  appropriate  time  for  the 
home  breeder  to  show  and  advertise 
his  goods. 


HOGS  AND  DAIRY  COWS   OX  20 
ACRES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  20  acres 
in  the  San  Fernando  valley.  I  have 
planned  to  put  in  about  10  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  about  7  acres  of  corn, 
cow  peas,  or  other  grain  feeds  from 
which  I  can  get  two  crops  a  year.  I 


this  of  course  varies  widely  in  dif- 
ferent sections  and  under  different 
cultural  conditions.  With  that  as  a 
base,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
a  silo  12  feet  in  diameter  and  32  feet 
high,  holding  72  tons  would  be  about 
the  proper  size.  We  should  certain- 
ly recommend  the  erection  of  a  silo. 
Experience  has  shown  that  silage  can 
not  be  profitably  fed  to  swine,  as  they 
only  eat  the  grain  part,  the  balance 
being  practically  all  wasted.  The 
number  of  hogs  that  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  depends  so  much  upon  the 
number  of  cows  you  intend  keeping 
that  we  cannot  advise  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  sows  that  will  be  required.  It 
is  generally  claimed  that  one  cow 
and  three  hogs  can  be  maintained  a 
year  on  an  acre  of  good  alfalfa, 
where  the  hogs  receive  the  skim 
milk  from  the  dairy.  The  average 
brood  sow  will  raise  about  six  pigs 
to  the  litter  and  can  raise  two  litters 
a  year.    In  running  a  dairy  we  be- 


lieve that  you  would  secure  better 
results  by  cutting  the  alfalfa  than  by 
pasturing,  unless  you  reserve  a  small 
pasture  for  the  hogs  to  run  on.  If 
you  select  good  Guernseys  and  good 
hogs  we  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  successful  in  your  lo- 
cation, provided  always  that  you 
have  an  aptitude  for  the  business  and 
are  willing  to  meet  the  disappoint- 
ments which  are  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur.— Editor.) 


Head  Your  Herd 


with  a  splendid,  young,  registered 

Holstein  Bull 

FINE  FORM 
EXCEPTIONAL  BREEDING 
YOUR    CHOICE    OF  SEVEN 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

SANTA  YSABEL 
COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  87      Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


Qiajity  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five 
herd  boars  and  can  offer  you  al- 
most any  breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berk- 
shires than  ours,  but  you  will  not 
get  better  ones. 

Oak  Grove 
Dairy  Farm 

Woodland,  California. 


7  Short  Horn  Bulls 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Hopland,  California. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37    FIRST   STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  Blake,  Mofflt  *  Towne.  Los  Anjelee 

PAPER         Blake.   McFall  k  Co..     Portland,  Orefon 


HILLCREST    STOCK  FARM 

DAVIS,  CALIF. 


KING  LANCASTER, 
Son  of  King  Edward,  Grand  Champion  Bull  Cali- 
fornia  State    Fair   1909-1910-1911.  The 
Only  Bull  a  Three  Times  Grand  Champion. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood  Knight  II,  Grand  Champion  1912 
Greenwood   Knight,   Grand   Champion  1913. 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Famous  Blacow- 
Roberts-Glide  French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
Bred  Shropshire  Rams     ::     ::     ::     ::  :: 

The  Famous  Blacow-Roberts-GHde  French  Merinos 
and  Pure-Bred  Shropshire  Rams 

Sires  in  Service 
Bapton  Broadhooks,  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood  Knight,  337,393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 


HILLCREST  LAD, 
Champion  Ram  State  Fair  1911. 


Ram  Lambs  and  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 
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Prevention  of  Abortion  in  Dairy 

Herds. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

There  are  few  if  any  dairy  sec- 
tions in  this  State  that  have  not  suf- 
fered severe  set-backs  through  the 
great  amount  of  abortion  that  has 
prevailed  among  dairy  cattle. 

Dairymen  not  familiar  with  the 
disease  in  its  worst  forms  have 
ascribed  abortion  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes,  viz. :  goring,  kicks, 
slips,  falls,  various  feeds,  water, 
drugs,  etc.;  and  while  these  have 
probably  been  factors  in  many  in- 
stances, veterinarians  agree  that  a 
large  percentage  of  abortion  cases 
could  have  been  traced  to  contagion. 

Perhaps  .the  most  noticeable  in- 
roads of  this  disease  have  shown 
themselves  in  those  sections  where 
dairy'  development  has  been  rapid, 
for  it  is  in  such  places  that  cows  are 
bought  and  sold  in  greater  numbers 
than  elsewhere  and  such  conditions 
are  ideal  for  the  spreading  of  the 
disease. 

The  cause  of  such  rapid  spreading 
in  such  sections  is  largely  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  in  purchasing  ani- 
mals there  is  no  outward  indication 
of  the  disease,  and  the  unsuspecting 
purchaser  at  public  sales  or  else- 
where is  apt  to  take  home  one  or 
more  diseased  animals  and  in  that 
way  further  spread  it  among  his  own 
herd  of  healthy  animals. 

Although  literature  has  been  sent 
out,  which  contained  supposed  cures 
for  abortion,  and  these,  too,  very  re- 
cently, no  •'Tiown  cure  is  as  yet  rec- 
ognized by  the  medical  profession, 
their  advice  being  to  take  steps 
toward  the  prevention  of  its  spread. 

Along  this  line  a  bulletin  num- 
bered 108  is  soon  to  be  issue!  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, in  which  a  plan  Is  outlined  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  cleaner 
and  more  efficient  herds.  In  part 
this  bulletin  says  that  the  ordinary 
if  not  sole  avenue  of  the  entrance  of 
the  infection  of  contagious  abortion 
is  the  genital  canal,  and  the  invasion 
antedates  the  sealing  of  the  uterus, 
which  ordinarily  occurs  within  30 
days  after  conception. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  prevent  abortion  once  the  preg- 
nant uterus  is  sealed  and  the  infec- 
tion of  contagious  abortion  exists 
within  the  hermetically  sealed  cav- 
ity. 

By  systematic  disinfection  of  the 
genitalia  immediately  following 
abortion  or  premature  birth,  and 
also  in  retained  afterbirth  and  kin- 
dred infections  of  the  uterus,  the  af- 
fected animals  may  be  largely  guard- 
ed against  future  sterility  and  abor- 
tion. It  is  even  more  important 
that  the  vaginae  of  heifers,  whether 
virgin  or  previously  bred,  and  cows 
shall  be  systematically  disinfected 
for  a  period  before  and  after  breed- 
ing, until  conception  is  assured. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the 
genital  organs  of  breeding  bulls  be 
kept  clean  by  regular  disinfection, 
including  washing  immediately  prior 
to  and  after  service. 

In  order  further  to  insure  against 
contagion,  the  following  rules  should 
be  as  closely  observed  as  possible. 

"1.  The  construction  or  arrange- 
ment of  independent  maternity  and 


calf  nursery  stables,  embodying  all 
modern  requirements  for  ventila- 
tion, light,  heat,  convenience  for  dis- 
infection, and  ample  facilities  for 
the  exclusion  of  flies.  The  stables 
should  provide  enough  individual 
stalls  for  all  calving  cows,  and  in- 
dividual stalls  for  calves  until  at 
least  three  months  old. 

"2.  A  cow  which  is  about  to  calve 
should  be  well  cleaned  and  her  pos- 
terior parts  disinfected,  after  which 
she  should  be  placed  in  a  clean  stall 
some  days  prior  to  expected  parturi- 
tion. Pending  parturition,  the  stall 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  well  disinfected.  The  tail, 
vulva,  buttocks  and  udder  should  be 
disinfected  twice  daily.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  infection  to  the 
calf  while  passing  through  the 
vagina  of  the  cow  during  birth, 
either  by  the  infection  of  white 
scours,  the  granular  venereal  dis- 
ease, or  other  malady,  the  vagina 
should  be  irrigated  daily  with  a  mild 
disinfectant  such  as  0.5  per  cent 
Lugol's  solution.  Such  attention  to 
the  vagina  also  tends  to  carry  away 
any  infections  within  the  vagina, 
which  immediately  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  cervical  canal  of  the 
uterus  at  the  time  of  calving  may 
otherwise  drop  into  the  uterine  cav- 
ity and  there  establish  disease. 

"3.  When  the  calf  is  born,  it 
should  be  received  upon  a  clean  anti- 
septic sheet  and  at  once  carried  to  a 
clean  stall  and  rubbed  dry.  If  it  is 
desired  to  allow  the  calf  to  remain 
temporarily  with  the  cow,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  bed- 
ding is  kept  clean. 

"After  the  calf  has  been  dried,  if 
not  earlier,  the  stump  of  the  navel 
cord  should  be  disinfected.  It  should 
not  be  ligated.  Prepare  a  warm  1 
to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, fill  a  goblet  or  cup  with  it, 
and,  having  the  calf  held  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  press  the  vessel  against 
the  floor  of  the  belly,  so  that  the 
stump  of  the  navel  cord  is  sub- 
merged in  the  disinfecting  fluid.  Re- 
tain it  in  this  position  for  at  least 
10  minutes.  Immediately  after- 
wards, dust  the  stump  of  the  cord 
liberally  with  a  disinfecting  desic- 
cating powder,  as  alum  and  cam- 
phor, and  repeat  every  30  minutes 
until  the  stUmp  is  dry. 

"The  body  openings  (mouth,  nos- 
trils, vulva  of  heifer  and  sheath  of 
bull  calf)  should  be  disinfected  with 
a  0.5  per  cent  Lugol's  solution. 

"4.  Prior  to  drawing  milk  from 
the  dam  or  other  cow  for  feeding  the 
calf,  or  permitting  the  calf  to  suck, 
the  udder  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
cow  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. The  milk  should  be  drawn 
in  a  sterile  vessel  under  the  strict- 
est cleanliness.  If  the  milk  is  from 
a  cow  not  known  to  be  free  from 
tuberculosis,  it  should  be  sterilized 
before  feeding.  Individual  feeding 
vessels  should  be  used  and  regularly 
sterilized. 

"When  calves  have  reached  three 
months  of  age,  it  may  usually  be 
fairly  determined  if  they  are  free 
from  disease,  in  which  case  they 
may  be  handled  in  groups.  These, 
however,  should  be  kept  as  small  as 
economically  practicable  until  the 
heifers  have  calved  and  are  ready 
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We  build  and  equip 
cow  stables,  dairy 
houses,  certified  milk 
plants,  creameries, 
De  La»ai  separator.        cheese  factories  and  ice 

cream  plants.  |deal  Green  s"»- 

AUTOMATIC  OIL  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
ALPHA  GASOLINE  AND  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

MODERN  SANITARY  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  APPA- 
RATUS. 


Janet  Stall. 


Alpha  Engines. 


De  Laval  Dairy 
Supply  Company 


"Everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery" 

101  Drumm  St.,  1016  Western  Ave. 

San  Francisco  Seattle,  Wash. 


Don  Adonis  of  Linda  Vista. 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER 

This  is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  date  In  our 
herd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  i»  lines  that 

are  producing  these  results?  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  the  herd.  He 
will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  that  are  in  greatest 
demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  and  TRANSMITTING 
ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choice  of  a  herd  bull. 
These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  Inquiries 
will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION, 

Holstcin- Friesian    Cattle  Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES   —  GUERNSEYS 

Onr  BERKSHIRES  are  the  finest  In  the  State. 
At  tbe  last  State  Fair  we  entered  in  fourteen 
classes  and  won  ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
GUERNSEYS — We  o£Ter  for  sale  bull  calves  of  A. 
R.  breeding  on  both  sides.  Some  by  Don  Adonis 
of  Linda  Vista,  whose  dam,  two  grand  dams,  and 
two  great  grand  dams  have  an  average  record  of 
714  pounds  butter-fat  In  one  year. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM, 
A.  B.  Humphrey,  Owner 
Mayhews,  Cal. 


Black  Hawk 
Stock  Ranch 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply. 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burlingame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

For  the  next  15  days  we  will  offer  a  special  discount  on  all  Dairy- 
Supplies  and  Dairy  Machinery.  Get  our  prices  and  special  discounts 
before  you  buy. 

Kelsey  Dairy  Machinery  &  Supply  Co., 
818  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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for  the  dairy.  Even  then  the  larger 
the  number  of  animals  in  one  stable 
the  greater  the  risk  of  infection  and 
the  more  destructive  will  it  be  if  it 
gains  entrance. 

"5.  When  breeding  time  for  the 
heifer  grown  under  the  foregoing 
conditions  is  approaching,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  her  vagina  be  douched 
once  daily  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore breeding,  at  first  with  0.5  per 
cent  Lugol's  solution,  and  thereafter 
each  second  day  with  a  0.2  5  per  cent 
solution.  The  douching  should  ex- 
tend over  at  least  one  menstrual  per- 
iod, or  21  days  prior  to  breeding, 
and  followed  for  an  equal  time  after 
breeding,  or  until  it  is  determined 
she  is  pregnant.  The  bull  should 
preferably  have  been  grown  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  heifers  he  is  to 
serve,  and  his  genitals  douched  in 
a  similar  way." 

CALIFORNIA'S  MILCH  GOAT  POS- 
SIBILITIES. 

(Continued  from  Page  249.) 

to  three,  in  this  respect  much  favor- 
ing the  sheep.  When  these  kids  are  to 
be  raised  for  breeding  purposes  they 
are  heavy  consumers  of  their  moth- 
er's milk,  and  when  not  allowed  to 
suck  the  doe  have  to  be  fed  by  hand. 
In  commercial  undertakings  this 
would  be  largely  overcome  by  the 
killing  of  the  young  bucks  and  a 
number  of  the  doe  kids. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of 
goat  milk  to  the  amateur  is  the  odor, 
which  is  sure  to  be  present  if  the 
breeding  bucks  are  allowed  to  run 
with  the  does  at  all  times.  This 
fault  is  overcome  oy  putting  the 
bucks  in  separate  yards  and  in  that 
way  any  rancid  or  objectionable 
odors  are  done  away  with. 

Another  common  objection  to 
milch  goats,  by  those  not  familiar 
with  them,  is  the  milking,  the  mis- 
taken idea  being  that  the  teats  are 
small.  While  this  may  be  true  with 
the  scrub  goat,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
better  bred  animal,  for  the  teats  are 
of  good  size,  there  being  two  in 
number. 

Milking  is  done  by  having  the  goat 
stand  on  an  elevated  platform,  Mr. 
Langnois  having  a  shelf  in  each 
goat's  stall,  placed  on  hinges  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  folded  back 
to  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  This 
elevates  the  goat  to  such  a  height 
that  no  stooping  is  necessary. 

From  a  producer's  standpoint  the 
market  side  of  any  undertaking  is  of 
great  importance,  and  while,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  little  is  known  of 
goats  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
it  is  known  that  for  human  con- 
sumption, goat  milk  is  far  superior 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


to  cow's  milk  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  doctors  for  invalids 
and  infants.  Then,  too,  the  goat 
men  point  to  the  cheese-making  pos- 
sibilities, citing  as  instances  the 
European  cheese  makers  who  use 
goat  milk  almost  exclusively,  for  the 
production  of  the  finest  brands  of 


Poultry  Bouse  Construction. 

(Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  prime  essential  in  poultry 
house  construction  is  to  provide  for 
fresh  air,  dryness,  sunlight,  and 
space  enough  to  make  the  fowls 
comfortable.  We  recently  heard  of 
some  eastern  people  who  moved  to 
Sonoma  county  who  were  actually 
building  poultry  houses  so  tight  that 
they  were  lathing  and  plastering. 
Now  this  method  is  worse  than  use- 
less, because  the  poultry  will  not 
thrive  in  such  close  houses.  Open- 
front  houses  are  being  builT.  all  over 
the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  but  of  course  we  can  build 
much  lighter  here  than  in  the  east- 
ern States;  also  we  can  build  with 
lighter  materials  here  in  the  south 
than  they  can  north  because  we  do 
not  have  so  much  rain  to  contend 
with. 

At  present  writing  I  have  pullets 
that  are  nearing  maturity  and  will 
soon  be  laying  in  an  open  front 
house,  the  other  three  sides  being 
just  muslin  tacked  on.  That  is  a 
long  way  from  lath  and  plaster.  I 
have  another  house  in  which  the 
wall  material  is  burlap.  These 
houses  have  good  roofs  that  are 
water  tight,  and  will  remain  so  for 
a  long  time;  moreover  they  are  lice 
and  mite  proof.  Though  if  mites 
should  penetrate  to  the  roof,  they 
can  be  reached  with  a  spray  that 
would  kill  every  one  in  two  separate 
sprayings. 

An  open-front  house  such  as  will 
be  comfortable  for  fifty  hens  of  any 
of  the  small  breeds  is  described  be- 
low. It  can  be  sided  with  whatever 
material  the  person  desires.  The 
heaviest  lumber  is  not  needed  at  all 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
hence  the  same  lumber  used  in 
bungalow  construction  is  generally 
used.  The  wall  is  free  from  drafts 
and  can  be  painted  and  made  to  look 
well  for  suburban  localities.  The 
building  is  6x10,  as  this  makes  a 
convenient  size  for  moving;  the  nar- 
row building  is  not  twisted  like  a 
wide  one  when  hauled  to  new 
ground.  The  sills  are  of  2x4,  the 
studdings  are  2x3,  front  is  5  feet 
high  and  back  four  feet.  Three-foot 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales   conducted   In   all   parts   or   Callto-nla  and 
adjoining    States.      Write    for    dates    and  terms. 
Twenty-fire    years'  experience. 

1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


cheese  inJ>orted  into  this  country. 

There  is  still  a  world  of  informa- 
tion to  be  gained  on  this  subject,  but 
at  this  time  there  appears  no  reason 
why  the  milch  goat  should  not  play 
a  more  important  part  in  California's 
future  agriculture  than  it  has  in  the 
past. 


dropping  boards  too  feet  from  the 
ground  are  placed  at  the  back  side. 
Nests  atting  right  up  under  the  front 
edge  of  dropping  boards  are  entered 
from  the  rear.  The  eggs  can  be  col- 
lected from  front,  as  the  ends  of 
Nests  fitting  right  up  under  the  front 
the  bottom  and  held  by  a  button  at 
the  top.  This  is  fastened  on  the 
dropping  boards,  and  the  bottom 
hinges  are  fastened  onto  the  bottom 
board  of  the  nests. 

Chickens  like  to  be  in  semi-dark- 
ness when  laying,  and  it  is  almost  a 
sure  preventive  against  egg  eating. 
The  dropping  boards  should  slant  a 
little  toward  the  back,  where  one 
board  is  left  free  to  hinge  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  to  allow  for  cleaning 
out. 

The  whole  front  of  the  house  is 
two-inch  mesh  wire,  and  only  three 
studs  are  necessary.  If  desired,  the 
front  can  be  made  in  one  or  two 
separate  panels;  and  in  that  case 
the  back  can  be  boarded  up  tight  as 
the  panels  can  be  removed  just  as 
easily  for  cleaning  out,  or  for  any 
purpose. 

The  roof  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  building  in  California,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  where  the  rain  is  sure  to  test 
its  quality.  For  the  rafters  we  use 
1x3  inch  stuff  and  put  two  pieces 
lengthwise  to  brace  those  running 
across.  The  rafters  run  from  front 
to  back  about  18  inches  apart  and 
should  extend  one  foot  over  at  back, 
making  6-foot  rafters.  Under  these 
are  two  pieces  running  lengthwise 
1%  feet  apart.  Over  this  frame  put 
2-inch  mesh  wire;  and  it  must  be 
pulled  quite  tight  and  fastened  with 
wire  staples.  We  use  the  light  two- 
pointed  carpet  tacks,  as  they  are 
called,  because  they  do  not  split  the 
lumber.  Don't  be  afraid  to  use 
plenty  of  these  tacks  and  drive  them 
home.  When  the  wire  is  spread 
and  well  fastened  on,  then  put  on 
two  widths  of  roofing  paper.  They 
will  cost  about  one  dollar  for  this 
size  house;  if  cared  for  and  well  put 
on  at  the  commencement,  will  last 
for  years. 

Now  we  want  something  to  pro- 
tect the  front  of  the  house  in  case 
of  a  rain  storm,  so  we  take  a  good 
board  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
wide,  put  on  hinges  that  will  allow 
it  to  be  set  back  on  the  top  of  the 
roof  when  not  wanted.  In  rainy 
weather  it  is  brought  over  the  front 
and  slants  at  a  moderate  angle  to 
shed  rain.  It  etxends  over  the 
length  of  building  just  enough  to 
allow  a  brace  at  each  end.  This 
brace  can  be  made  from  any  old 
scrap  iron  with  holes  drilled  in  the 
ends,  one  of  which  fits  over  a  nail 
at  each  end  of  the  building,  holding 
the  board  at  the  right  angle.  No 
mites,  ticks,  or  other  insect  pests 
can  get  lodgment  in  this  roof  that 
you  cannot  reach  with  a  good  spray, 
hence  its  value.    Besides,  it  is  light 


and  durable  and  plenty  warm  enough 
for  this  country,  and  anywhere  that 
does  not  freeze  tight  in  winter.  Inch 
boards  are  much  wanner,  of  course, 
so  that  in  colder  climate  the  board 
roof  is  almost  a  necessity. 

We  use  crude  oil  and  coloring  for 
both  inside  and  outside  of  poultry 
buildings  and  have  no  trouble  in 
keeping  out  all  pests.  Lime  will 
certainly  kill  mites  when  newly  put 
on,  but  after  it  has  been  on  the  walls 
a  short  time,  you  will  find  it  is  a  fine 
shelter  for  Mr.  Mite.  He  gets  under 
the  flakes  of  whitewash  and  makes 
his  home  by  day,  so  that  he  can 
prowl  on  your  poultry  by  night. 


Milk  for  Poultry. 

If  farmers  only  realized  the  value 
of  this  one  commodity  that  is  gen- 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising     Calves     without  milk. 
Everything  you   need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


M  A  N  TJ  U  E 

CARLOAD  LOT6. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Rate  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  tame;  ec 
If  carted  weekly  for  one  year,  2VjC  per  word. 

PURE-BRED     WHITE     ROCKS.    Mrs.  J.   B.  Tuppsr. 

Omm.  CaL  

BABY  CHICKS — Best  stock  White  and  Bows  Leg- 
horns. Also  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  other  va- 
rieties. Capacity.  44.000.  Large  orders  on  White  Leg- 
horns a  specialty.  Write  for  particulars.  J.  A.  BIHN. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatcbe-y.  San  Jose.  CaL  

BABRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winn"  s  at  New  Tort. 

Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.    Cbas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Lot 

Gates.  Cat.  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  booking  orders  for 
Pall.  August.  September  and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.    Bend  for  circular.    L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma, 

Cal. 


SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacifle  Coast  Mall  Order  House. 
229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Bocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  CaL  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Special  exhibition  matings.  $7.50  per  15:  utility.  $1 
per  15:  $10  per  100.    C  1.  Struby.  Concord.  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heary 
layers.     Write  for  catalogue.    G.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 

dinl  Are..  Rlrerslde,  CaL  

M Ag>! MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs.  Stock  un- 
surpastJd.     Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 

to  Ed.  Ha-t.)  

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won- 

de  ful  help  during  the  molt.     Try  some.     Your  dealer 

has  It  

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks.  S.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hopland. 
CaL  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS.  PEA  FOWL. 

\ddress  Wm.  A.  French,  54  5  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton. 
Cal.  

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHIT E — Cockerels  ready 
Tor  service.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Boute  2.  Pomona,  CaL 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns.  Black  Mlnorcas.  R. 
I.  Beds.  Barred  Rocks.  All  Trom  heavy  laying,  health? 
fowls,  well  mated.  Now  Is  the  time  to  get  your  Win- 
ter broilers  and  Spring  layers.  Free  circular.  Roofden 
Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell. 


Guernsey    Bull  Calves 

3  to  12  Months  Old. 

Being  from  A.  R.  dams,  in  addition  to  constitution  and  quality  tiey  have  the  promise  of  productiveness 
to  transmit  to  their  offsprings.  Sire — Imp.  Lord  Kitchener  several  times  grand  champion  at  California 
State  Fair.    His  only  daughter  tested  produced  over  550  pounds  butterfat  as  a  four-year-old. 

"THE  BULL  IS  OVER  HALF  THE  HERD." 
See  them  before  buying  a  bull.  Will  Show  at  the  State  Fair. 

Write  J.  W.  HENDERSON  BELLA  VISTA  RANCH 

1ST  NAT  L  BK.  BLDG.  ONE  MILE  EAST  OF 

BERKELEY.  CAL.  MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Poultry  For  Profit. 
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erally  fed  to  hogs,  there  would  be 
a  marked  change  in  farm  poultry. 

Beef  scraps  and  meat  of  all  kinds 
are  sometimes  hard  to  get  and  the 
chickens,  ducks,  and  other  things 
have  to  go  sometimes  for  weeks 
without  animal  food  of  any  kind, 
while  the  pigs  revel  in  the  spare 
milk.  Now  a  pig  is  not  by  nature  a 
carnivorous  animal,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  everybody  treats  him  as  if  he 
were  and  he  gets  the  milk  that  could 
be  made  to  pay  100  per  cent  in  egg 
and  chicken  meat.  Both  ducks  and 
chickens  are  naturally  carnivorous. 
If  they  were  not  they  would  not  hunt 
insects  as  they  do.  Milk  is  the  one 
best  animal  food  they  can  have.  It 
will  produce  more  eggs,  and  better 
eggs,  than  any  other  form  of  flesh 
food;  it  produces  more  weight  in  fat- 
tening poultry  than  any  other  form 
of  animal  food,  and  it  produces  the 
whitest  and  highest  priced  meat  of 
all.  "Milk  fed  chickens"  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  and  bring  class 
price.  Milk  not  only  furnishes  the 
animal  food  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  egg,  but  the  lime  in 
milk  makes  the  shell,  too.  See  the 
economy  of  it;  if  not,  I  can  never 
cause  you  to  see  it. 

When  fed  to  young  chicks  it  makes 
for  all  around  growth,  for  in  milk 
are  the  elements  needed  for  bone, 
muscle  and  feathers.  It  also  aids 
digestion,  corrects  the  bowels,  and 
helps  the  liver.  If  you  feed  milk  to 
poultry  there  is  just  one  thing  to  re- 
member, and  that  is  not  to  feed  sour 
milk  one  day  and  sweet  milk  the 
next.  The  two  do  not  work  to- 
gether; one  is  acid  and  the  other 
sugar.  But  that  can  be  easily  avoid- 
ed, for  if  you  can't  keep  the  milk 
sweet,  let  it  all  sour  before  feeding. 
It  may  be  fed  in  any  way  that  is 
most  convenient,  but  should  not  be 
left  for  the  poultry  to  walk  in  and 
make  filth.  To  be  of  benefit  it  must 
be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  as  any 
other  food. 


A  Balanced  Mash  Ration. 

Take  200  pounds  of  bran;  100 
pounds  of  middlings;  100  pounds  of 
ground  corn,  or  ground  barley  can 
be  substituted  for  corn  and  will  an- 
swer every  purpose;  50  pounds  al- 
falfa meal;  25  pounds  soy  bean 
meal;  25  pounds  ground  bone;  50 
fish  meal  and  50  pounds  beef  scrap; 
3  pounds  salt;  2  pounds  flowers  of 
sulfur;  2  pounds  charcoai.  Mix  very 
thoroughly,  and  then  mix  again,  be- 
cause you  can't  mix  too  much. 

Never  feed  mash  for  the  early 
meal  in  cold  weather;  the  hens  need 
exercise  to  start  the  circulation  and 
this  is  best  gotten  by  feeding  a  light 
feed  of  grain  in  deep  litter. 

At  present  we  are  feeding  soaked 
barley,  because  it  is  cheaper,  but 
how  long  it  is  going  to  be  cheaper 
is  a  problem  we  are  not  able  to 
.solve.  But  good  clean  fresh  barley 
is  better  than  old  musty  grain  of  any 
kind;  beware  of  feeding  musty  grain; 
several  poultrymen  have  lost  stock 
just  lately  through  feeding  it. 

Scrapple,  or  Home  Made  Meat 
Food. — As  the  fall  killing  season 
will  be  around  soon,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  waste  meat  on  the  farm, 
which  can  be  made  to  do  good  serv- 
ice if  taken  c.are  of.  For  those  who 
have  a  bone  cutter  it  can  be  made 
to  pay  double  at  killing  time.  Catch 
the  blood  and  all  pieces  of  waste 
meat,  grind  the  bone    into  coarse 


pieces,  and  put  all  on  to  cook  in  the 
big  kettle,  including  feet  and  hoofs 
of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  season  with 
salt  and  cook  five  or  six  hours.  Skim 
off  the  excess  of  fat  and  save  to 
cover  the  meat  when  cooked.  When 
the  meat  is  nearly  cooked,  stir  in 
corn  meal  until  the  mixture  is  a 
stiff  dough.  Cook  well,  stirring  all 
the  time  to  prevent  corn  meal  from 
burning.  When  cooked  pack  in 
stone  jars  or  galvanized  buckets,  or 
even  wooden  candy  buckets.  Pour 
the  extra  fat  over  the  tops  of  the 
buckets  of  meat  and  the  contents 
will  keep  indefinitely,  if  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Feed  the  chickens 
one  meal  of  it  about  three  or  four 
times  a  week  and  you  will  get  plenty 
of  eggs  while  it  lasts. 


Skunks,  Ducks,  Ticks,  Anconas. 

To  the  Poultry  Editor:  Can  you 
tell  me  what  animal  bites  the  heads 
of  our  pullets  and  never  alike;  also 
what  animal  would  be  likely  to  crush 
the  heads  of  pullets? 

I  would  also  like  to  know  which 
kind  of  duck  or  goose  is  most  profit- 
able for  beginners.  Where  can  I  get 
White  Holland  turkey  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing ? — Subscriber. 

In  reply  to  your  first  question, 
you  will  find  the  nice  little  pussy 
with  a  stripe  along  its  back,  com- 
monly called  a  skunk,  is  responsi- 
ble; in  fact,  the  skunk  either  bites 
the  head  off  or  crushes  it,  just  as  the 
fancy  takes  it.  By  setting  a  trap  in 
the  entrance  to  the  chichen  house 
and  closing  up  all  but  just  that  space 
where  the  trap  is  laid,  thus  forcing 
him  to  go  through  that  entrance, 
you  will  get  him.  Leave  the  chick- 
ens in  the  house  as  usual,  but  cover 
the  trap  up  so  that  he  will  not  see 
it,  then  he  will  walk  over  it  and  get 
caught. 

The  Pekin  duck  is  the  most  profit- 
able and  easiest  to  handle  for  be- 
ginners. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  White 
Holland  turkeys;  won't  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  them  please  ad- 
vertise? 

A  subscriber  signing  "E.  B.,  Mo- 
desto," has  a  bug  that  resembles  a 
tick;  hides  at  day  and  sucks  blood 
at  night,  and  wants  to  know  what  it 
is  and  remedy.  It  is  Mr.  Tick  him- 
self; they  have  more  than  one  color. 
I  am  afraid,  ifyou  have  so  many,  that 
you  have  an  awful  job  on  your  hands. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get 
right  after  them  with  a  spray  pump 
and  use  crude  oil  with  one  gallon  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  five  gallons  of 
crude  oil.  Remove  the  poor  hens, 
and  after  cleaning  the  buildings,  dip 
the  hens  in  creolin  and  warm  water. 
One  ounce  of  creolin  (Pearson's)  to 
about  two  gallons  of  water  will  free 
the  hens  of  any  that  might  remain 
on  them;  also  look  out  for  eggs. 
Ticks  lay  their  eggs  in  the  feathers. 
You  will  need  to  spray  several  times, 
but  keeping  at  it  will  get  them  all. 


k  Protect  Your  Harness 


To  the  Poultry  Editor:  Do  An- 
cona  eggs  command  equally  as  high 
a  price  as  Leghorns  on  the  city  mar- 
ket?— W.  M.  H. 

Anconas  lay  a  very  nice  egg  that 
is  much  more  even  in  size  than  Leg- 
horn's, and  is  well  liked  everywhere. 
Yes,  they  certainly  do  bring  top 
price  on  any  market.  You  will  do  all 
right  by  going  into  them  if  you  want 
eggs,  but  they  are  not  much  of  a 
meat  breed. 


Leather  is  honey-combed 
with  pores — thousands  to 
every  square  inch.  When 
your  harness  is  left  unprotected,  sweat, 
moisture,  dust  and  dirt  soon  penetrate 
the  leather  and  destroy  its  life  and| 
vitality. 

EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 

is  your  belt  harness  insurance.  It  pene- 
trates tho  leather,  closes  the  pores  and  so 
resists  the  attacks  of  the  elements. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps  your  harness 
soft,  pliable — jet-black.  It  regenerates  old 
harness.  It  is  economy  to  use  Eureka. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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The  Home  Circle 


A  FAMOUS  MAN'S  MOTHER. 


I  trace  to  my  mother's  direct  in- 
fluences, they  ordinarily  came  by 
youngest  son's  life — the  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  of  religious  freedom 
and  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  As 
to  the  more  subtle  and  intimate  in- 
fluences, they  ordinarily  came  by 
contact,  not  by  preaching.  She  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  younger 
children  of  a  large  family  had  a 
much  better  chance  for  development 
than  the  elder,  because  they  had 
more  freedom  to  develop  themselves. 
With  her  elder  children  she  always 
said  over-conscientiousness  almost 
bore  her  to  death.  She  felt  person- 
ally responsible  for  every  childish 
fault.  She  had  been  reared  in  the 
school  of  Locke,  which  regarded  the 
human  soul  as  a  blank  paper,  on 
which  parents  and  teacher  did  all  the 
writing.  But  her  children  were  of 
strong  and  varied  individuality,  and 
she  learned  in  time  to  study  the  tem- 
perament of  each  and  to  be  patient 
with  its  unfolding.  Her  whole  for- 
mula of  training  consisted  in  these 
three  things — to  retain  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  child,  to  do  what 
ever  seemed  wisest  and  to  be  patient. 
Her  trust  in  Providence  was  abso- 
lute and  controlling,  as  was  her 
sense  of  the  personality  of  the  Deity. 
Most  valuable  of  all  her  traits  to 
her  children,  next  to  her  quality  of 
sunshine,  was  probably  her  absolute 
rectitude,  the  elevation  of  her  whole 
tone,  the  complete  unworldliness,  so 
that  no  child  of  hers  ever  heard  her 
refer  to  any  standard  but  the  high- 
est. With  all  this  was  combined 
the  conscientious  accuracy  in  affairs, 
the  exquisite  nicety  in  all  household 
details  which  belong  to  the  best  of 
the  traditions  of  New  England. — 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higgins  in  Ex- 
change. 


A  SOAP  BUBBLE  PARTY. 

Have  a  soap  bubble  party.  The 
fluid  that  is  recommended  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  is  made  from 
an  ounce  of  white  castile  soap  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  boiled  three 
or  four  minutes  in  three-fourths  of 
a  pint  of  water.  When  the  liquid 
is  cool  add  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  glycerine.  Make  this  preparation 
the  day  before  the  party  and  put  it 
in  a  tightly-corked  bottle.  The  bub- 
bles made  in  this  way  are  very  bril- 
liant. A  long  table  covered  with  an 
old  blanket  is  a  very  good  place  for 
showing  off  the  bubbles.  Clay  pipes 
should  be  used.  They  should  be  new 
for  best  results,  and  are  very  cheap 
if  bought  by  the  dozen. 


THE  COOKING  OF  EGGS. 

Eggs,  says  Miss  Parloa,  are  hard 
to  digest  if  improperly  cooked,  but 
by  maintaining  a  heat  just  below  the 
boiling  point  they  are  cooked  so  as 
to  be  easily  digested  and  full  of  nu- 
triment. It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the 
amount  of  water  affects  the  cooking 
of  eggs.  Half  a  pint  is  necessary 
for  one,  and  while  every  extra  one 
does  not  require  that  much  in  addi- 
tion, there  should  be  plenty  of  water. 
Have  it  boiling,  put  in  the  eggs,  take 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  cover  and  wrap 
closely,  or  set  on  the  back  of  the 
range  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  al- 
bumen will  be  cooked  evenly,  where- 


as if  it  had  been  boiled  three  min- 
utes it  would  have  been  soft  within, 
tough  without  and  very  indigestible. 
"So,"  says  Miss  Parloa,  "you  see 
that  the  right  way  to  'boil'  an  egg 
is  not  to  boil  it  at  all!"  This  prin- 
ciple, she  went  on  the  say,  applies 
to  soups  that  require  a  regular,  low 
temperature  and  also  quick  cooling 
in  a  fresh  current  of  air. 


POTATOES    BAKED    IN  HALF 
SHELL. 

Wash  carefully  and  bake  six  me- 
dium-sized potatoes  in  a  hot  oven, 
putting  them  in  a  dripping  pan,  as 
they  will  then  be  easier  handled. 
When  done  cut  a  slice  from  the  top 
of  each,  and  scoop  out  the  inside. 
Mash,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, salt,  pepper,  and  moisten  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  milk; 
then  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Beat  the  mixture  until 
creamy,  refill  skins,  leaving  it  rough 
on  top,  not  smoothing  it  down,  and 
bake  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in 
a  very  hot  oven.  Sprinkle  if  de- 
sired, before  baking,  with  grated 
cheese.  The  cheese  used  in  the  les- 
son was  a  combination  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Parmesan  cheese,  but  or- 
dinary cheese  may  be  used.  Par- 
mesan is  best  bought  by  the  pound, 
grated  as  needed.  To  serve  baked 
potatoes  satisfactorily,  work  them  in 
the  fingers  until  soft  and  mealy,  then 
break  open  to  let  out  the  moisture, 
toes  are  not  good  for  convalescents 
and  serve  immediately.  New  pota- 
or  young  children,  as  they  are  not 
thoroughly  ripe. 


SI  (iGKSTIONS. 


Save  all  the  stale  bread,  grate  it, 
and  keep  in  glass  jar  with  lid.  This 
makes  an  excellent  covering  for  fried 
veal,  fried  liver,  croquettes  and  oys- 
ters. 


Decanters  and  carafes  that  are 
stained  inside  may  be  cleaned  with 
a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt,  rock 
salt  being  best  for  the  purpose.  To 
a  handful  of  salt  allow  a  gill  of  vine- 
gar; put  both  in  the  decanter  and 
shake  well  until  the  stains  have  dis- 
appeared.   Rinse  well. 


When  trying  out  fat,  cut  a  potato 
in  the  thinnest  slices  possible  and 
drop  in  while  hot.  This  prevents 
a  smutty  look  and  makes  the  fat 
clean  and  sweet. 


The  best  way  in  which  to  clean 
hair  brushes  is  with  spirits  of  am- 
monia and  warm  water.  Take  a 
tablespoonful  of  ammonia  to  one 
part  of  water;  dip  the  bristles  up 
and  down  without  wetting  the  back; 
rinse  in  clear  warm  water;  shake 
well  and  dry  in  the  air,  but  not  in 
the  sun.  Soap  and  soda  soften  the 
bristles  and  will  turn  an  ivory-back 
brush  yellow. 


For  shampooing  taKe  five  cents 
worth  of  powdered  castile  soap,  the 
same  quantity  of  borax,  add  to  them 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol,  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  pint  of 
hot  water.  Put  this  in  a  bottle  and 
cork  it  tightly.  When  used,  rub 
well  into  the  scalp  and  make  a  good 
lather.  Carefully  wash  the  hair  in 
several  waters,  having  the  first  wa- 
ter hot  and  the  last  one  cool.  This 
will  prevent  taking  cold  if  the  hair 
is  dried  thoroughly. 


Wifie:  "Do  you  actually  think 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  could  con- 
scientiously say  to  his  wife,  *You  are 


the  only  woman  I  ever  loved'?"  Hub- 
by: "Certainly."  Wine:  "Who?" 
Hubby:  "Adam." 


Bay  7bcfay 
Man  Tomorrow 


The  health  of  the  growing  boy 
depends  upon  the  food  you 
give  him.  See  that  he  drinks 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Choco- 
late. He'll  like  it  and  it  will 
do  him  lots  of  good.  It  is  a 
real  health  food  and  drink  and 
costs  no  more  than  those  be- 
verages that  are  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  harmful.  Begin 
serving  Ghirardellis  tomorrow. 
It  will  please  every  member  of 
the  .family. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  cans. 

Ghirardelli'*  Ground  Chocolate  is  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  ha* 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  oyer  a 
third  of  a  century  and  its  popularity  is 
growing  day  by  day 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Sine*  1852  San  Fruiciico 


Despite  the  European 
war  there  is  no  raise 
in  prices. 
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GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


THE    NEW  TERRITORY 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

Western  Pacific  Railway 

OFFERS  SPLENDID  INDUCEMENTS  FOR 

Manufacturers      Merchants  Investors 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Openings 
and  Agricultural  Opportunities  to  be  found  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  among  which 
are  the  following: 
CANNERIES  WINERIES  PACKING  HOUSES 

TILE  FACTORIES  BRICK  YARDS 

STONE  and  MARBLE  QUARRIES 
IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  SAW  MILLS 

FRUIT  GROWING  DRY  FARMING 

CATTLE  and  SHEEP  RAISING 
MINERAL  LANDS  TIMBER  LANDS 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OPENINGS 
Opportunities  for  the  Man  of  Moderate  Means  as  well  as 
the  Capitalist 
Every  section  holds  out  a  welcome.    Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  it  for 
you.    A  letter  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Address 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Our  Young  Folks 


IN  PURSUIT  OF  COLUMBUS. 
By  Mary  Davis. 
The  Foster  twins  were  hard  call- 
ers to  entertain.  Esther  gave  Broth- 
er John  a  piercing  glance  which 
meant  that  it  was  his  turn  to  say 
something.  He  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, while  he  was  thinking,  and 
polished  them  on  the  sleeve  of  his 
blouse. 

"Perhaps,"  he  proposed  In  his 
sugary  drawl,  "they  would  like  to 
see  Great-aunt  Cornelia's  china 
dogs?" 

"Huh,"  commented  the  Foster  boy, 
"haven't  you  anything  that's  alive?" 

"We've  got  three  cats,  two  dogs,  a 
goat,  and  a  pig,"  boasted  his  sister. 

"You  haven't  a  ra-,"  began  John 
rashly,  but  the  toe  of  Esther's  red 
slipper  gave  him  a  sharp  reminder  to 
stop  talking. 

"Haven't  what?"  both  Fosters  de- 
manded, with  eyes  as  big  and  round 
as  saucers.  The  Fosters  had  sharp 
noses  for  secrets.  When  they  spied 
Esther  shake  her  head  ever  so 
slightly  at  John,  they  hopped  up  and 
down  on  one  foot,  squealing  "Please 
tell  us!  please  tell  us!"  until  Esther 
was  ashamed  to  refuse  any  longer, 
and  John  went  flying  out  of  the  room 
like  a  grayhound.  In  a  minute  he 
was  back  with  a  large  white  rat  In  a 
cage. 

"His  name  is  Columbus,"  he  said, 
with  Impressive  dignity,  "and  he's 
half  Esther's  and  half  mine." 

"He's  a  perfect  beauty,"  conceded 
the  girl  twin.  Her  brother  leaned 
over  the  cage  as  if  to  inquire  into  Co- 
lumbus's merits  more  closely,  and 
slyly  pulled  the  door  of  the  cage  ajar. 
Naturally  a  Columbus  was  always  on 

Delivered 
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Any  Flavor 
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OWENS  SALES  COMPANY 

636  Phelan  Building  San  Francisco 


One  of  Our  Houses 

YOUR  OWN  HOME — 

YOU  CAN  BUILD  IT  YOURSELF 

It's  easy  —  "Follow  our  plans." 
Economical — a  '  hammer  and  your 
time  only  building  expense. 
NOT  a  portable  house,  but  a  perma- 
nent, substantial,  comfortable  and 
attractive  home. 

We  furnish  all  lumber,  trim,  finish,  doors,  windows, 
paint,  stain,  nails,  hardware,  plaster  or  interior  wall 
board.  Kach  piece  is  numbered  to  correspond  with 
our  plans.  Follow  them  and  you  can't  go  wrong. 
Your  own  ideas  carried  out,  Lf  preferred.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  It  shows  what  others  have 
done.  Remember,  no  experience  necessary.  Just  "fol- 
low our  plans"  with  a  hammer.     Write  today. 

READY  BUILT  HOUSE  COMPANY 
973  Broadway  Portland,  Ore. 


the  lookout  for  adventure.  Before 
the  joint  owners  of  the  big  white  rat 
realized  what  had  happened,  Colum- 
bus had  glided  over  the  nursery  floor 
and  disappeared  into  the  big  bed- 
room across  the  hall. 

"John,"  sobbed  Esther,  "he's  gone 
Into  Aunt  Elizabeth's  room!" 

The  Fosters  thought  It  high  time 
to  depart,  and  they  clattered  down 
the  stairs  with  many  sly  nods  and 
winks  at  each  other.  John  and 
Esther  organized  a  search  party  at 
once.  Jonn  threw  himself  flat  on 
the  floor  and  began  to  worm  his  way 
under  the  huge  four-poster  bed. 
Esther  courageously  ran  her  hands 
up  and  down  under  the  bureau  and 
dresser  to  see  If  Columbus  had  taken 
refuge  there. 

The  search  party  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  tiny,  elf-llke 
looking  old  lady,  who  stared  unbe- 
lievingly, first  at  the  sight  of  two 
plump  legs  sticking  out  from  under 
her  bed,  and  then  at  a  slender  child 
on  tiptoe,  feeling  recklessly  among  a 
high  shelf  of  Dresden  china  shep- 
herdesses. 

"Children,"  said  the  elf-llke  look- 
ing person,  majestically. 

The  plump  legs  waved  wildly  in 
the  air  as  John  painfully  backed  out. 
Great  holes  were  in  the  knees  of  hit 
stockings,  and  his  face  was  disgrace- 
fully dirty;  but  for  all  that  he  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind.  Esther, 
on  the  contrary,  shook  and  trembled 
like  a  brown  November  oak  leaf. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  in  a  quiet,  stinging 
voice.  "Why,  auntie,"  drawled 
John,  stopping  to  give  his  spectacles 
an  extra  fine  polish,  "we  chased  a 
rat  into  your  room." 

Esther's  heart  began  to  beat  again, 
and  the  color  came  back  to  her 
cheeks.  How  clever  John  was  to 
tell  the  truth  so  nicely!  She  looked 
steadily  into  Aunt  Elizabeth's  keen 
eyes. 

"Where  did  he  come  from?"  mus- 
ed Aunt  Elizabeth. 

"Oh,  from  the  barn,"  said  John  in 
an  off-handed  way:  "he  was  an  awful 
big  white  one." 

"White  one!"  sniffed  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth: "I  think  you're  a  couple  of 
dreamers.  We  must  hurry  to  get 
ready  for  tea." 

For  a  month  now  Aunt  Elizabeth 
had  been  enjoying  the  luxury  of  part- 
ing a  little  boy's  hair  and  tying  a  lit- 
tle girl's  ribbons.  By  and  by  the 
three  went  down  to  tea  hand  in  hand. 
Wandering  Columbus  was  forgotten 
in  the  joy  of  tiny  hot  tea  biscuits  and 
orange  marmalade.  But  Aunt  Eliza- 
bet  h  believed  in  an  early  bed  hour 
for  children,  and  all  too  soon  tucked 
1 1  safely  in  his  little  white  cot 
Then  thoughts  of  Columbu6  troubled 
each  little  heart. 

"I  hope  he's  not  hungry,"  worried 
Esther. 

"I  did  tell  her  the  truth,"  argued 
John  to  an  accusing  conscience;  "she 
didn't  ask  me  whose  rat  it  was." 

At  the  breakfast  table  both  chil- 
dren asked  the  same  question  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

"Did  you  sleep  well,  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth?" asked  Esther,  politely. 

"You  didn't  squash  him,  did  you, 
auntie?"  drawled  John,  sadly. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,  Esther. 
Squash  what,  John?"  answered  Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

"The  rat,  auntie,"  sang  out  both 
children  in  chorus. 


"Gracious,  no,"  shuddered  Aunt 
Elizabeth;  "but  I  believe  I'll  tell  Em- 
ma to  set  a  trap  in  my  room  at  once." 
She  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  order. 

The  word  "trap"  destroyed  tender- 
hearted Esther's  appetite,  and  she 
sat  with  folded  hands  watching  the 
others  eat. 

"Guess  I'm  sick,"  she  said  gloom- 
ily, "and  I'd  rather  not  go  out  in  the 
auto  thi9  morning,  if  you  don't  mind, 
auntie." 

So  Esther  was  made  very  comfort- 
able on  the  great  leather  couch  in  the 
library  while  Aunt  Elizabeth  and 
John  left  for  their  morning  drive. 
When  they  were  fairly  gone,  the  in- 
valid sprang  up  and  scampered  up 
the  stairs  to  Aunt  Elizabeth's  room. 
Yes,  there  was  the  cruel  trap,  baited 
with  a  tempting  morsel  of  cheese. 
She  picked  it  up  carefully  and  start- 
ed to  take  out  the  bait  when  she 
heard  a  little  rustle  above  her,  and 
there  was  Columbus  peeping  out 
from  behind  the  cuckoo  clock.  Just 
then  the  trap  caught  and  held  her 
rosy  finger.  She  opened  her  mouth 
in  a  big  round  "O"  to  scream  for 
help,  and  then  she  remembered  her 
duty  to  Columbus  and  shut  it  firmly. 
Down  on  the  bed  she  crouched  and 
worked  away  at  the  obstinate  spring 
with  her  left  hand,  and  at  last,  after 
several  minutes  of  sharp  pain,  she 
was  free.  She  wanted  to  cry,  but 
time  was  far  too  precious.  Colum- 
bus must  be  caught  before  Aunt 
Elizabeth's  return.  Columbus  seem- 
ed to  be  tired  of  adventures  at  last. 
He  did  not  offer  to  run  this  time,  and 
Esther  soon  had  him  back  In  his  lit- 
tle cage  In  the  barn.  He  had  Aunt 
Elizabeth's  cheese  for  his  dinner, 
and  appeared  contented  and  happy. 

Then  back  pattered  Miss  Esther  to 
the  great  couch  in  the  library,  where 
she  had  a  fine  nap,  until  John 
awoke  her  by  tickling  her  nose  with 
a  peacock  feather. 

"Cuddle  down  again,"  commanded 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  "and  John,  you 
naughty  boy,  sit  down  in  that  chair, 
and  listen!  Your  father  and  mother 
won't  leave  India  for  two  more  years, 
anyway,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  you 
with  me  the  rest  of  the  time.  You 
have  shown  yourself  to  be  both  hon- 
orable and  well  bred,  and  I  think  we 
can  be  very  happy." 

John  and  Esther  gave  each  other 
a  Joyful  glance.  They  both  prefer- 
red Aunt  Elizabeth  to  the  housekeep- 
er at  the  farm.  Then  they  remem- 
bered something  else.  John  stood 
up  sturdily  and  went  to  polishing  his 
glasses  with  great  energy. 

"You  won't  want  me,  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth," he  drawled  regretfully:  "it 
was  my  rat  that  escaped  into  your 
room." 

"Half  of  it  was  mine,"  whispered 
Elizabeth, "and  I  was  the  worse,  for 
I  played  sick,  and  went  up  In  your 
room  and  got  caught  in  the  trap,  al- 
though I  did  catch  Columbus." 

It  was  very  still  in  the  library. 
John  patted  his  fat  little  chest  com- 
fortably. 

"Didnt  it  feel  just  as  if  you  had  a 
big  stone  there?"  asked  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth, with  rare  insight. 

"M-m,"  agreed  Esther  and  John. 

"And  you  don't  want  to  live  with 
me?"  she  went  on. 

"Do  you  want  us?"  almost  shout- 
ed Esther  and  John. 

Aunt  Elizabeth  out  her  arms. — 
Christian  Register. 
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Their  actual  serv- 
ice ucords , 
however,  show 
an  average  life 
nearer  twice 
this  distance. 
—Non-skid  on  Slippery 

Pavements 
And  on  soft  roads  their  massive 
suction  knobs  dig  down  deeply 
to  safe  going  and  prevent  many 
a  bad  slide. 

—  Oilproof 

An  important  tire  economy  in 
this  day  of  oiled  and  tar  treated 
highways. 

The  V.  C.  Guarantee  is  the 
safest,  soundest  tire  buying 
basis.  There's  a  V.  C.  dealer 
near  you  —  have  him  explain 
it  to  you, 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

New  York  San  Franciaco  Omaha 

Chicago  i-«'S  Anirclcs  Seattle 

Pfttabu  iis'h  M  i  n  neapolis  Atlanta 

Bostl  n  St.  Paul  Dallas 

Cleveland  Detroit       Kansas  City.  Mo. 

An  Independent  Company  with 
an  Independent  Selling  Polity. 


The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 
Perfect  Ventilation 
Absolutely  Sanitary 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited.   If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
write    for    particulars    and  prices. 
I j.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Martinez,  Cal., 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Prom  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

\  FA4T  — B  GREEN  UNCOLOKRD  JAPAN  TEA 
''Hilfi-CAH  ^LEND"       -      50  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  n"T."TlOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEL-LOS   BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
TACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

'E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A   CHOICE   BLEND   OF   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 
112  a  market  street      san  francisco,  cal 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless    otherwise   noted  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  8,  1914. 

WHEAT. 
The  rapid  rise  in  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket has  led  to  a  rather  rapid  advance 
in  the  Coast  grain  exchanges.  On 
September  8th  there  was  a  slight 
reaction  in  the  east  due  apparently 
to  talk  of  an  early  ending  of  the 
European  war.  This  may  result  in 
a  stationary  market  here  for  a  few 
days.  " 

California  Club,  ctl .  $1.80  ©185 

£or£-f°ld    1-77%  ®  1.80 

Northern  Club  ....  1.80  @1.85 
Northern  Bluestem.  2.00     ©2  10 
Northern  Red  ....  i.80  ©i.'go 
BARLEY. 
While  barley  is  quoted  higher  than 
It  was  a  week  ago,  the  advance  has 
not  been  nearly  so  great  as  last  week 
and  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  up- 
ward limit  has  about  been  reached 
Shipping  of    California    barley  to 
Great  Britain  continues. 
Brewing  and  Shipping  Nominal 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.17%  ©1.22% 
Common  Feed  ....  Nominal 
OATS. 

Red  feed  oats  are  again  up  this 
week  The  extreme  high  prices  have 
brought  some  seed  quality  into  the 
market;  and  both  red  seed  and  black 
seed  are  again  quoted. 

SfAFeed  *l-40  ©1.50 

1-55  ©1.65 

  Nominal 

™:e  •   ■   Nominal 

Black  Seed   1.75     @2  25 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  shows  no  change 
as  regards  the  standard  qualities. 
Some  of  the  Argentine  corn  which 

tiT^  'l  poor  shape  some  days  ago 
and  which  sold  last  week  at  seventy- 

r7et^diigbty  cents  for  tQe  best, 
111 5  k    ?ffe/inE-    The  top  figure  for 
the  best  of  this  is  ninety  cents. 
California  Yellow.  .  Nominal 
Eastern  Yellow  ..  .$1.90  ©1.95 
Eastern  White  ....  Nomlnal 

EfyPt^a    Nominal 

Mll°  Malze    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  rye  sit- 
uation, both  demand  and  supply  be- 
ing very  limited. 
Rye,  per  ctl  $i.40  @i.50 

BEANS. 
(On  wharf.) 
There  have  been  several  changes 
in  bean  quotations  this  week,  some 
or  them  being  up  and  some  down. 
Dea  ers  are  anxious  to  place  their 
stocks  at  a  figure  that  will  close  them 
out  just  about  the  time  the  new  crop 
begms  to  arrive  and  are  yet  anxious 
not  to  exhaust  their  supply  before 
new  goods  can  be  had.  Large  whites 
and  pinks  are  about  the  weakest 
spots  in  the  list  this  week.  Reports 
rrom  the  growing  sections  are  all 
favorable  both  as  to  the  size  of  the 
crop  and  the  quality  of  the  beans. 
New  beans  are  expected  to  put  in  an 
appearance  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  month.  It  is  reported  that  a  car 
of  new  crop  limas  has  been  sold  in 
Southern  California  for  eastern  ship- 
ment at  6  cents. 

Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  Nominal 

Mexican    4.00 

Blackeyes   3^0 

Cranberry  Beans  .  .  4.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50 

Small  Whites   5  25 

Large  White  .  .  .  .  .  4^0 

Limas   

Pea   

Pink   

Red  Kidneys  .  , 
Mexican  Red   

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  this  week,  though 
there  has  been  sufficient  demand  to 
offset  any  new  arrivals.  The  situa- 
tion is  described  as  firm 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  3  c 

Canary    Nominal 

S?™?    3     ©  3%c 

J™*   2%@  3V4lc 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

lellow  Mustard   Nominal 


5.25 
4.00 


5.00 
©4.50 
©4.50 
©2.75 
©5.75 
©4.25 
7.50 
©5.50 
57  4.1  5 
Nominal 
Nominal 


FLOUR. 

The  flour  market,  which  usually 
runs  along  without  much  change  for 
months  at  a  time,  is  now  quite  un- 
settled. There  has  been  a  further 
advance  this  week,  and  the  lower 
grades  are  not  very  well  established 
at  the  advance.  Family  extras  are 
now  fixed  at  $6.40  to  $6.80,  a  rise  of 
sixty  cents  a  barrel  in  the  last  two 
weeks. 

Cal.  Family  Extras.  $6.40  ©6.80 
Bakers' Extras  ...  .  5.30  ©5.80 

Superfine    4.30  ©4.70 

HAY. 

San  Francisco  hay  dealers  con- 
tinue to  talk  of  heavy  receipts  and  a 
very  light  demand;  and  certainly  the 
receipts  of  the  past  week,  over  5000 
tons,  cannot  be  considered  small. 
There  must,  however,  be  some  ele- 
ments of  strength  in  the  situation; 
for,  notwithstanding  these  heavy  ar- 
rivals, prices  for  the  week  have  un- 
dergone no  changes.  Probably  prices 
are  already  so  low  that  holders,  both 
here  and  in  the  country,  prefer  to 
keep  their  stocks  rather  than  make 
further  concessions.  It  is  held  that 
as  buying  has  so  far  been  below  the 
average  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
there  must  necessarily  be  an  increase 
of  buying  later  on. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00©  9.00 

do  No.  2    6.00©  7.50 

Tame  Oats   7.00  ©11.00 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  is  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  this  week,  only  two  ad- 
vances having  been  made.  Rolled 
oats  and  rolled  barley  are  up  agsin 
in  response  to  the  advances  in  the 
whole  grains.  Bran  and  shorts  con- 
tinue very  scarce,  though  the  high 
prices  have  so  reduced  the  demand 
that  no  further  advances  are  to  be 
quoted  this  week.  The  whole  list 
continues  very  firm. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  13.00@14.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.0.0  ©31.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00  ©35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  26.00  ©27.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  ©43.00 

Middlings   34.00  ©35.00 

Rolled   Barley   24.00  ©25.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00  ©31.00 

Shorts    33.00  ©34.00 

VEGETABLES. 
The  vegetable  market  has  been 
badly  broken  into  by  the  holidays. 
There  was  quite  a  large  carryover  on 
Saturday  for  the  double  holiday,  and 
a  lot  of  inferior  stock  was  offered 
Tuesday.  Not  all  of  this  was  closed 
out  and  the  carryover  for  the  Wed- 
nesday holiday  was  considerable.  The 
new  goods  for  Tuesday  were,  how- 
ever, scarce  and  this  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  clean-up  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Peas  are  coming  in  of  more  uniform 
quality,  and  are  quoted  lower.  Beans 
are  firmer  and  are  quoted  at  an  ad- 
vance for  the  best  qualities  of  wax 
and  string.  Cream  squash  is  down 
from  the  previous  extreme  prices. 
Okra  is  lower. 

Green  Peppers,  bell  lugs  20©  35c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili.  35©  50c 
Carrots,  per  sack  ....       35©  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3©  4c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs  20©  35c 
Beans:  Wax,  per  lb  .  .        1©  2%c 

String    1©  2%c 

Lima    2©  2%c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  ....       20©  30c 

Eggplant,  lugs   35©  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack  ....  50c@  1.25 
Summer  Squash,  box.  .  20©  30c 
Cream  Squash,  box.  .  .       30©  40c 

Okra,  box   35©  50c 

Celery,  doz   30©  40c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
Potatoes  are  still  referred  to  as 
weak;  and  the  large  receipts,  to- 
gether with  the  succession  of  holi- 
days, has  not  helped  to  make  them 
any  firmer.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
been  no  further  drop,  and  the  con- 
sumption appears  to  be  increasing. 
Onions  are  also  weak,  with  60  cents 
now  quoted  as  the  top  price,  and  only 
the  very  choice  stock  selling  at  that 
figure. 


70clb$1.00 
1.50©  1.65 

40©  60c 
10©  15c 
10©  15c 


Potatoes : 

River  Burbanks  .... 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl  .  . 
Onions,   New  Yellow, 

sack   

Garlic,  Cal.,  per  lb  .  . 

do.  Oregon  

POULTRY. 

There  is  some  expectation  of  a 
drop  in  poultry  prices  owing  to  the 
rather  heavy  arrivals  and  a  lighter 
demand  emphasized  by  the  holidays 
The  old  figures  are,  however,  still  of 
fered.  Turkeys  are  now  coming  into 
the  market  and  are  quoted  at  20  to 
21  cents  for  old  stock  and  24  to  25 
cents  for  young. 

Turkeys,  old,  per  lb..  .20  ©21 
Turkeys,  young,  per  lb  24  ©25 

Large  Broilers   19  ©20 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb  19     ©20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   19     ©20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  17  ©18  c 
Hens,  large,  per  lb.  .  .  18  ©19  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb..  15  ©16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb  20     ©21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50©  2.09 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50©  8.00 

BUTTER. 
The  butter  situation  has  shown 
but  very  little  change  during  the 
week,  In  fact,  both  extras  and  firsts 
have  shown  no  variation  in  quota 
tions  throughout  the  week.  Prime 
firsts  went  up  a  half  cent  at  the  close 
of  last  week  and  have  maintained 
that  position  till  now. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  32     32     32     —     32  — 
Prime 

Firsts  28     28    28% —     28%  — 
Firsts  27     27     27     —     27  — 

EGGS. 

The  lassitude  of  the  egg  market 
last  week  has  given  way  to  a  decided 
upward  movement  this  week,  in  spite 
of  the  two  holidays.  On  Tuesday,  af- 
ter two  holidays  in  succession,  the 
price  of  extras  went  up  to  38  cents 
and  the  price  of  selected  pullets  to 
35%  cents.  Firsts  are  no  longer 
quoted. 

Thu.    Rrl.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

K»ras   35%  36%  3"      —      38  — 

Firsts   30      30     —  —     

Selected  Pullets  ...30      32      33%  —  35%   

CHEESE. 

Cheese  has  been  very  firm  all 
week,  though  the  only  advance 
scored  is  in  fancy  California  fiats, 
which  are  up  a  half  cent. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  %c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  15  c 
Monterey  Cheese  13%@14%c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows : 

Butter:  Wed.    Thu.    FtL    Sat.    Mon.  Tu. 

Kstras   28      29      29      29      —  29 

Esks   34  .    33      36      34      —  36 

Cal.  Cheese: 

flats   13  Vi  14-     14-     14-     —  14- 

14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  market  has  been  more  or 
less  demoralized  this  week  by  the 
holidays,  though  there  was  not  the 
slump  in  prices  that  sometimes 
comes  with  the  overcrowding  of  the 
market  because  of  holidays.  Prices 
have  been  pretty  well  maintained 
throughout  the  week,  the  consuming 
demand  having  improved  consider- 
ably with  the  close  of  the  vacation 
season.  Peaches  are  a  little  easier 
on  account  of  large  receipts.  White 
figs  are  also  down  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Grapes  are  in  large  supply  and 
are  selling  well,  the  quality  as  a  rule 
being  good.  Seedless  grapes  are 
now  quoted  at  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  crate.  The  poorer  grades  of 
blackberries  are  now  cleaned  up,  and 
everything  is  now  quoted  at  $3  per 
chest. 

Huckleberries,  lb   7©  10c 

Blackberries,  chest  .  .  .  3.00 
Strawberries,  chest  ...  1.50©  3.00 
Raspberries,  chest  ...  6.00©  7.00 
Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers    75©  90c 

Alexanders    50©  75c 

Gravenstein    50©  1.00 

Crabapples    40©  85c 

Quinces,  box   75©  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate   75©  1.00 

Pears,  box,  large  ....  1.00©  1.50 

do  No.  2    50©  75c 

Peaches,  lugs    50©  75c 

do,  small,  lugs   ....      40©  60c 


Plums,  crate    75©  1.25 

do,  lugs    75©  1.25 

Prunes,  lugs    75©  1.25 

Figs:     Black,  double 

layer    50©  65c 

White,  single  layer..  20©  35c 
Cantaloupes,  crate  ....  50  @  60c 
Watermelons,  doz  ....      T5@  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs   50©  75c 

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate     40©  60c 

Tokays,   crate   50©  65c 

Seedless,  crate   40©  50c 

Muscat,  crate   50©  65c 

Black   25©  50c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
With  the  gradual  clearing  of  the 
financial  situation,  there    is    a  re- 
sumption of  activity  in  dried  fruits. 
Generally,  the  tendency  of  prices  for 
the  last  few  days  has  been  upward, 
the  exceptions  being    apricots  and 
peaches.    The  firming  up  of  peaches 
a  week  or  ten  days  ago  seems  to  have 
brought  in  more  stock  than  could  be 
handled  quickly,  and  a  reaction  has 
resulted,  though  quotations  have  not 
been  changed.    Some   apricots  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  as  low  as  6 
cents.     Calimyrna  figs,  raisins  and 
prunes  are  all  on  the  upward  trend. 
Reports    here    are    that  Imperial 
prunes,    averaging    20'8-30's,  have 
sold  this  week  as  high  as  10  cents, 
and  there  is  one  report  of  an  11-cent 
sale;   but  these  are  extreme  prices 
for  extreme  quality  stock.  Concern- 
ing the  situation  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says:     Such  ad- 
vices as  were  received  by  local  rep- 
resentatives of  Coast  packing  inter- 
ests indicated  a  firm  feeling  among 
the  latter  with  reference  to  new  crop 
prunes.      Quotations    still  showed 
somewhat  of  a  range  as  to  seller,  but 
the  market,  on  the  whole,  was  firm 
and  the  general  trend  of  prices,  par- 
ticularly on  the  larger  sizes,  appeared 
to  be  upward.    The  crop  is  reported 
to  be  drying  out  light  owing  to  the 
lack  of  sugar  in  most  of  the  earlier 
crops.    Most  packers  are  holding  for 
a  5%c  f.  o.  b.  Coast  four  size  bulk 
basis,  but  some  are  ready  to  book 
orders  at  %c  to  %c  less  than  this 
figure.    The  trade  in  this  section  ap- 
pears to  be  buying    sparingly  for 
early  or  late  shipment,  orders  rarely 
exceeding  a  car  or  two. 

In  peaches  the  movement  con- 
tinues slow  to  Eastern  markets,  but 
holders  on  the  Coast  are  rather  firm 
in  their  views,  believing  that  present 
prices  are  as  low  as  conditions  war- 
rant. With  the  export  outlet  cut  off 
and  the  outlook  for  foreign  business 
dubious  at  best  packers  of  apricots 
are  disposed  to  encourage  home 
trade  buying  by  quoting  unusually 
attractive  prices.  However,  no  pro- 
nounced decline  in  f.  o.  t>.  Coast 
quotations  is  to  be  noted. 

Prices  on  new  crop  Muscatel  seed- 
ed raisins  are  still  withheld  by  the 
Associated  Company  and  other  Coast 
packing  interests.  A  good  business 
has  been  done  in  the  seedless  va- 
rieties and  there  will  be  no  further 
offerings  from  the  Coast,  It  is  un- 
derstood, until  the  crop  is  made. 
Evap.  Apples,  1914    ...  5     ©6  c 

Apricots,  1914    6     ©9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914    3c 

Black    2  @2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5%  @6%c 

Peaches,  new    3     ©4  c 

Pears    8     ©9  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels  ....  4  @5%c 
Thompson  Seedless...  5  ©6%c 
Seedless  Sultanas...  4  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  citrus  fruits  is 
without  excitement  just  now,  the 
public  giving  most  of  its  attention 
to  deciduous  fruits.  The  lemon 
market  is  firm  and  growers  are  talk- 
ing higher  prices,  though  the  trade 
here  is  bearish  on  the  proposition. 
NUTS. 

The  announcement  of  the  new 
prices  for  the  1915  almond  crop  was 
the  feature  of  the  nut  situation  this 
week.  The  prices  were  about  two 
cents  higher  than  the  opening  prices 
of  last  year,  but  the  opening  at 
high  figures  had  been  pretty  well 
discounted  and  caused  no  surprise. 
It  is  given  out  by  the  Association  of- 
ficials that  large  orders  have  already 
been  received  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  houses.     There  seems 
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to  be  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
east  in  Manchurian  walnuts,  as  these 
are  about  the  only  imported  walnuts 
that  seem  sure  of  reaching  American 
markets.  These  Manchurian  nuts 
are  selling  at  New  York  at  from  10 
to  15  cents. 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    '       16  c 

Texas  Prolific   16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell  ....  Nominal 
No.  1  Hardshell  .  .  .  Nominal 

Budded   Nomnial 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  continues  weak 
under  heavy  arrivals.  Fourteen 
cents  is  now  the  top  price  for  the 
best  white  comb.  Extracted  is 
weaker  at  the  old  quotations,  and 
may  be  marked  down  within  a  few 
days. 

Comb:  White  12     @14  c 

Amber   8     @10  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White   ....   7     @  8  c 

Amber    4%@  6  C 

Off  grades    3     <§>  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
The  firmness  in  the  beeswax  situa- 
tion has  been  followed  by  an  advance 
in  prices  for  both  light  and  dark 
beeswax.  Some  dealers  claim  to  be 
unable  to  get  any  sort  of  wax  for 
less  than  30  cents,  but  others  say 
they  have  made  purchases  as  low  as 
2  7y2  cents. 

Light  32  @32y2c 

Dark   27^@31  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  situation  is  improving 
from  the  growers'  point  of  view,  al- 
though the  war  still  makes  large 
buyers  a  little  backward.  The  San 
Joaquin  clip  is  now  quoted  higher. 
Northern  wools  have  changed  hands 
at  from  16  to  20  cents.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  market  is  in  line  for 
an  improvement. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin  10  @12%c 

Northern  16     @20  c 

HOPS. 

A  quiet  market  is  reported  this 
week,  not  much  buying  having  been 
done.  Growers  are  inclined  to  ex- 
pect higher  prices;  and  a  good  many 
are  disposed  to  hold  their  crops  for 
a  while.  Some  sales  above  quota- 
tions are  reported,  but  these  have 
not  been  of  large  size. 

1913  crop   14     @16  c 

1914  crop  15  @17%c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  live  stock  market  shows  a 
good  many  small  changes,  some  of 
them  being  up  and  some  down.  Hogs 
are  still  very  scarce,  and  some  ad- 
vance here  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Dressed  meat  shows  no  change  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  mutton,  which  is 
a  little  easier. 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    C%@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6     @  6%c 

No.  2    5%@  5%e 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  41,6  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%c 

Medium   8     @  8%c 

Heavy    6  %  @  7  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  91Ac 

150  to  250  lbs  9%  @  9%c 

100  to  150  lbs  10  @10i^c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5  %  c 

Ewes   4%@  5  c 

Milk  Lambs    6 Mi®  6%c 

HIDES. 

Hide  dealers  report  freer  buying 
on  the  part  of  Coast  tanners,  and 
the  market  as  a  result  continues 
firm.  Whether  or  not  the  war  will 
result  in  any  restriction  of  the  num- 
ber of  hides  reaching  this  Coast  is 
problematic.  Some  hold  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  about  offset  any 
adverse  effect  of  the  European  war, 
and  that  California  should  get  its 
usual  supplies. 

HORSES. 

The  increasing  number  of  horse 
auctions  has  resulted  in  greater 
activity  here.  On  the  whole  the 
prices  realized  at  the  sales  are  more 
satisfactory  than  those  held  earlier 
in  the  year.    There  is  no  change  in 


the  old  quotations;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  each  lot,  if  not  each  horse, 
is  sold  on  its  own  merits,  the  quota- 
tions being  used  only  as  a  sort  of 
guide. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225®  275 

Light   drafters,    1500  to 

1650    200  @?25 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180@200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125  @175 

Green  Mountain  Range..  90  @  125 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  ?150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10     @11  C 

Heifers   10  @10y2c 

Veal,  large  13  %  @14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers  10     @11  c 

Ewes   10     @  10%c 

Suckling  Lambs  liy2@12y2c 

Dressed  Hogs   15  C 


Publisher's  Department. 


Here  is  what  a  subscriber  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  thinks  of  our 
new  book,  "One  Thousand  Questions 
in  California  Agriculture  An- 
swered": 

"I  also  wish  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  your  wonderful  little 
book.  I  do  not  think  it  is  putting 
it  too  strong  to  say  that  any  one 
page  of  the  book  contains  informa- 
tion for  the  average  farmer  equal 
in  value  to  the  price  paid  for  the 
paper  and  the  book  together." 

About  as  strong  an  endorsement 
as  we  could  get,  we  think.  If  you 
haven't  had  a  copy  of  this  book,  send 
for  our  subscription  offer  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 


We  are  a  little  light  in  our  report 
of  new  subscribers  this  week,  owing 
to  some  of  our  men  being  off  duty. 
However,  we  can  report  2  39  new 
subscribers  added  to  our  list  during 
the  week,  "which  is  not  so  bad  con- 
siderin'." 


CALIFORNIA     FACTORY  FOR 
TRACTORS. 


One  of  the  latest  industrial  enter- 
prises assured  California,  which  will 
give  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  skilled  men,  is  a  branch  factory 
of  the  Buckeye  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Anderson,  Indiana.  The 
parent  concern,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  tractors  and 
other  farming  implements,  has  just 
purchased  a  site  of  about  six  acres 
^ear  Los  Angeles  and  is  erecting  a 
brick  factory  building,  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $35,000.  This  Is 
merely  the  first  unit  of  the  plant 
which  will  be  enlarged  from  time  to 
time.  A  capital  of  at  least  $100,000 
will  be  employed  in  its  operation. 

The  branch  factory,  to  be  known 
as  the  Lambert  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, will  have  charge  of  all  sales  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  west  of  Den- 
ver. 

The  first  product  of  the  California 
factory  will  be  the  Lambert  orchard, 
farm  and  road  tractor,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  a  short  time  its  activi- 
ties will  be  extended  to  the  manu- 
facture of  other  farming  implements. 

The  final  details  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  made  by  J.  W.  Lambert, 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
eastern  concern,  who  came  west  re- 
cently for  this  special  purpose.  S.  J. 
Smith,  formerly  head  of  the  Smith- 
Booth-Usher  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles, will  have  entire  charge  of  the 
western  division. 


SPRUCE  BOXES  LUMBER 

FRUIT,  CANNERY,  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

pacific;  BOX  FACT0R\ 


354  BEACH  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


OPERATING  OWN  LOGGING  CAMPS 


A  free  book  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  know  how  to  raise 
large  crops.     :     :     :  : 


Here  are  a  few 
items  which  this 
book  tells  about 
IT  TELLS: 

About  the  14  elements 
necessary  to  sustain  plant 
life. 

The  J  0  necessary  food 
plant  elements  which 
must  be  in  the  soil. 

What  lime  is  for. 

The  effect  of  iron  upon 
the  color  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. 

How  potash  produces 
starch  in  plants. 
Why  phosphorus  is  nec- 
essary  for   plant-life  to 
live. 

Necessity  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil. 

How  plant-life  cannot 
utilize  the  elements  of 
the  air  if  there  are  not 
sufficient  mineral  ele- 
ments in  the  soil. 

How  plants  feed. 

■What  humus  is. 

The  theory  of  cultivation. 

Bacteria  in  the  soil. 

What  available  soil  fer- 
tility is. 

Maintaining  and  increas- 
ing fertility. 

And  100  other  points  not 
mentioned  in  this  list. 


Here  is  a  book  which  will  tell 
you  a  great  deal  about  soil — 
will  tell  you  something  about 
soil  which  will  raise  large 
crops  and  tell  you  the  reason 
why  poor  soil  produces  small 
crops. 

You  should  have  this  book  and 
study  it.  You  can't  just  read 
it  and  get  the  facts  because  the 
information  it  contains  is  too 
valuable  for  a  casual  reading 

Send  for  Booklet  RP  today.  It 
is  free  for  the  asking.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  wealth  of 
information  it  contains  for  you, 

Pacific  Guano 
and  Fertilizer 
Company 

343  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r 


CO-OPERATE  AND  SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  WELLS. 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  THIS?    CAN  YOU  EQUAL  IT? 

I  sell  well  machines  with  OAK  frames  and  STEEL  castings  on  easy 
terms  at  factory  prices.  And  will  arrange  to  take  the  machine  off 
your  hands  after  your  wells  are  drilled.  HEAVY  IRRIGATION 
WELL  RIGS,  and  light  outfits  for  sanitary  wells.  Write  for 
SPECIAL  information  blank. 

OSCAR  DUNTON 
348  BRANNAN  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Prospective  Traveler:  I  suppose 
your  road  has  first-class  accommo- 
dations? I  don't  mind  telling  you 
this  is  to  be  my  wedding  trip,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  so  particular. 

Ticket  Agent — Bless  you,  young 
man,  our  road  was  built  expressly 
for  wedding  trips.  We  have  a  tun- 
nel every  couple  of  miles. 


Bobby's  Mamma:  "Now  mind, 
Bobby,  if  they  pass  you  the  cake  a 
second  time  at  the  party,  you  must 
say,  'No,  thanks,  I've  had  plenty.' 
And  don't  forget  it."  Hostess  (at 
the  party) :  "Won't  Bobby  have  some 
more  cake?"  Bobby  (who  hasn't  for- 
gotten): "Nope,  thanks.  I've  had 
enough,  an'  don't  you  forgit  it!" — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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How  to  make 

ickens  make 
Profits 


The  Sperry  Booklet, 
"Make  Hens  Happy,"  has 
been  compiled  by  men 
who  know  the  essentials  of 
a  perfectly  balanced  chick- 
en feed .  It  tells  what  in- 
Jjg  Fr6C  Sredients  a  feed  must  con- 
-u— n—> —    tain  to  make  chickens  lay. 

You  know  that  chickens,  like  any  stock,  to  be  healthy  and 
strong,  must  have  the  right  kind  of  feed,  composed  of  the  right 
food  elements.  An  excess  of  any  one  kind  of  feed  means  a 
lack  of  some  other  important  element  the  chicken  needs  for 
egg  production,  consequently  there  is  more  or  less  degree 
of  starvation,  even  though  your  hens  seem  to  be  getting 
enough  to  eat. 

SURELAY 

BALANCED   EGG  FOOD 

is  composed  of  the  very  elements  that  the  egg  is  composed 
of.   Every  sack  of  Surelay  shows  just  what  its  food  content  is. 

"What's  on  the  Sack  is  in  the  Sack,  and  that's  What's  in 
the  Egg!" 

"Make  Hens  Happy"  is  full  of  vital,  valuable,  profit-bring- 
ing facts.  Send  for  it  today — just  sign  your  name  to  the 
coupon  attached  and  mail  it. 

Partial  List  of  Contents  in  Sperry  Book 
"Make  Hens  Happy" 


The  Business  <>i  Poultry  liais- 
ing. 

How  California  Chickens  Sup- 
ply More  Than  Three  Times 
Their  Value  in  Eggs. 

Why  the  Pacific  Coast  Does 
Not  Produce  More  Chickens  and 
Eggs. 

The    Most     Ideal    Climate  for 

Raising  Chickens  a  t  a  Promt. 
A    Perfectly   Balanced  Ration 
for  Chickens. 

How  It  Is  Made. 

A  Chemical  Analysis  of  the 
Average  Egg. 

Sonic  Vital  Points  for  Feeding 
Chickens. 

What  Well-Bred  Chickens  WiB 
Do. 


Exercise  for  Chickens. 

The     Necessity    for    Dry  and 

Healthy  Surroundings. 

How  You  Can  Tell  When  Hens 
Are  Happy. 

Formulas  to  Make  Lice  Pow- 
der. 


and 


The  Value  of  Fresh  Watea 

(.recti  Feed. 

Indications  of  Health  or  Dis- 
ease. 

Vital  Facts  for  Feeding  Little 
( 'hickens. 

Hints  on  Fattening  Poultry  for 
Market. 

Valuable  Table  Showing  the 
Food  Value  and  All  Kinds  of 
Vegetable  Feed  Products. 


Please  send  me  "Make  Hens  Happy"  and  Sperry  Profit- 
sharing  Coupons  Free. 

Name   

Address   


Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  to  Stock  Food  Depart- 
ment and  Get  This  Book  Free. 

Sperry  Flour  Co.  AsSSSl 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500.000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 

All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Go. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago 

AND  EAST 

Three  Daily  Limited  Trains 
from  San  Francisco 
VIA 

Ogdcn  Route 

Through  the  Gorge  of  the  American  Hirer,  across  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  Great  Salt  Lake 

Overland  Limited 

EXTRA  FARE  |10 
Lv.  Ferry  Station  4:00  p.  m. 

Pacific  Limited 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  10:20  a.  m. 

San    Francisco  Limited 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  2:00  p.  m. 


ROCK  BALLAST  HEAVY  STEEL  RAILS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

Southern  Pacific 
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Santa  Clara  Apricot  Pruning. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

If  you  couldn't  thrill  from  center  to  circumference  on  a  ride 
with  G.  E.  Merrill  through  the  Mt.  Hamilton  foothill  fruit  country, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  you  horticulturally  and  artistically. 
For  not  only  is  there  an  ever  changing  vista  of  hillside  orchards, - 
but  the  great  level  Santa  Clara  valley  full  of  beautiful  farm  homes 
and  finely  checkered  with  fruit  trees  lies  waiting  far  below  to  re- 
ceive you,  and  beyond  them  westward  arc  the  greener  hills  rising 
to  the  mountains  of  the  coast  range.  The  Mt.  Hamilton  foothills 
do  not  receive  as  much  rain  as  those  on  the  west  side,  but  where 
Mr.  Merrill's  40-acre  fruit  ranch  lies,  about  700  feet  above  the  val- 
ley and  8  miles  from  San  Jose,  they  get  three  or  four  inches  more 
rain  than  in  the  flat.  After  you  have  climbed  200  or  300  feet  you 
are  in  the  thermal  belt  where  apricots  thrive,  even  on  the  adobe 
soil  of  that  section.    There  is  no  fear  of  frost,  the  drainage  for  both 


APRICOT  PRUNING  IS  NOW  ON. 


(1)  Well  cultivated  and  ready  for  heavy  pruning  in 
fall  to  stimulate  fruit  wood. 


air  and  water  is  perfect,  or  perhaps  too  free,  and  well-water  may  be 
had  at  12  to  30  feet.  They  don't  irrigate  there,  though  times  come 
when  they  might  like  to.  So  they,  as  well  as  many  lowland  apricot 
growers,  prune  a  month  or  two  after  the  fruit  is  off  to  reduce  evap- 
orating leaf  surface  and  save  moisture. 

Their  system  of  pruning,  as  described  by  E.  B.  Williams,  one 
of  the  oldest  apricot  growers  of  that  region,  and  by  G.  E.  Merrill, 
who  has  seen  the  systems  of  pruning  as  practiced  all  over  the  State, 
is  a  little  different  from  that  on  the  level.  Blenheims  are  most  com- 
mon in  Santa  Clara  county  and  comparatively  no  others  are  being 
set  out  or  .grafted  in. 

These  gentlemen  believe,  as  most  everyone  does,  in  allowing 
sunshine  to  penetrate  every  part  of  the  tree.  But  instead  of  shap- 
ing the  crown  like  the  top  of  your  hat  as  does  Jim  Pan,  trusted 


Chinese  pruner  for  W.  C.  Losse  and  his  father,  they  think  it  more 
effective  to  aim  to  leave  an  inverted  cone  of  open  space  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree,  perhaps  three  feet  across  in  an  8-year-old  tree.  "It 
lets  the  sun  down  to  the  inside  and  does  business  there,  I  tell  you. 
It  vitalizes  the  buds,"  says  Mr.  Williams.  This  i&J&  "rent  from 
the  style  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  r '  .ooer  25.  1913, 
as  being  used  at  Winters.  The  walls  of  t>^  ,vl"  mentioned  there 
are  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  sy?+  \jP  -cd  with  leaves  and  fruit 
wood  two  or  three  feet  thick.  f>v' 

Since  the  apricot  grows  so  luxuriously  and  puts  out  so  many  of 
the  multi-budded  fruit  spurs,  especially  on  wood  two  seasons  old 
or  over,  the  fruit  should  be  thinned  more  than  most  any  one  has  the 
heart  to  do.  So  the  best  way  to  thin  the  fruit  is  to  thin  out  the 
spurs  in  pruning,  or  to  cut  them  back  part  way.  Since  the  same 
spurs  may  bear  several  years,  through  "a  cycle  of  existence,"  as 
Mr.  Merrill  puts  it,  growing  only  an  inch  or  two  of  new  wood  per 
year,  and  since  in  their  later  bearing  seasons  they  are  not  so  vigor- 
ous, the  oldest  ones  and  the 
least  healthy  should  be 
thinned  out  first.  Plenty  of 
new  ones  will  come  out. 

It  often  may  be  observed 
that  a  bare  twig  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  or  more  will 
throw  out  a  spray  of  fruit- 
bearing  twigs.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  far  more  fruit  is 
likely  to  set  than  can  be  ma- 
tured to  proper  size  and 
sweetness,  these  sprays  are 
entirely  cut  off  where  there 
are  plenty  of  fruit-bearing 
spurs  close  by  on  main 
limbs.  But  if  they  project 
into  an  open  space  in  the 
side  of  the  tree,  half  of  the 
spray  limbs  are  cut  off,  or  it 
may  all  be  left  if  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  as  shown  by  large 
numerous  dark  colored 
leaves  seems  great  enough 
to  mature  the  fruit.  Mr. 
Williams  got  a  "whale  of  a 
crop"  on  4-year  trees  two  or 
three  years  ago.  because  he 
left  the  entire  sprays  on,  and 
received  16  cents  for  the 
dried  fruit.  He  intended  to 
take  off  the  entire  sprays  the  next  season,  hut  put  it  off,  and  is  doing 
it  now. 

The  prunings  in  apricot  orchards  are  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
feet  long.  Since  this  is  so  much  wasted  tree-energy,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  check  it  by  all  feasible  means  and  turn  that  energy  to 
fruiting.  This  is  accomplished  to  a  considerable  extent  by  summer 
pruning  the  suckers  and  early-fall  pruning  the  entire  trees.  Sum- 
mer pruning  of  the  main  limbs  would  only  induce  extra  vigorous 
new  shoots,  but  when  done  in  September,  the  new  growth  does  not 
start  so  readily,  and  the  object  is  accomplished,  of  shocking  the 
tree,  by  reducing  the  leaf  surface,  to  induce  the  setting  and  nour- 
ishing: of  fruit  buds. 


(2)  Poorly  cultivated.  Prune  only  in  winter  to  stim- 
ulate wood  growth,  fertilize  and  cultivate. 


(Continued  on  page  280.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  September  15,  1914. 


Stations. 

Pasl 
Week 

Rainfall  Data 

Seasonal  Normal 
to  Date       to  Date 

Temperature 
Data 
Past  Week 

Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   

.08 

.32 

.61 

62o 

44o 

Red  Bluff  _ 

.00 

T 

.17 

% 

60 

Sacramento  

.00 

.00 

.12 

94 

56 

San  Francisco... 

.00 

.03 

.01 

92 

54 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.12 

94 

44 
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.00 

T 

.00 

98 

54 

Independence  .... 

.00 

.16 

.00 

88 

40 

San  L.  Obispo 

.00 

T 

.09 

90 

48 

Los  Angeles  ... 

.00 

.01 

.00 

78 

54 

.00 

.00 

.00 

70 

54 

T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


Edward  Berwick  of  Pacific  Grove  and  this 
writer  belong  to  a  disappearing  generation. 
As  is  common  with  men  rich  in  years  and 
somewhat  accustomed  to  posturing  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  we  are  both  cranks,  but  all  cranks  are 
not  the  same  cranks :  some  turn  to  the  right 
and  some  to  the  left,  and  some  are  probably 
describing  circles  in  the  fourth  dimension — 
for  there  is  surely  something  in  the  movement 
of  cranks  which  the  science  of  mathematics 
has  not  yet  fully  caught  up  with.  We  claim 
the  rank  of  crank  for  Mr.  Berwick  and  for  our- 
selves, because  some  wise  man  has  said  that 
the  world  is  moved  by  cranks,  but  we  have  to 
concede  that  Mr.  Berwick  has  moved  the  world 
a  whole  lot  more  than  we  have,  for  he  surely 
was  largely  instrumental  in  putting  over  the 
parcels  post  on  the  American  people,  and  he 
has  probably  only  slipped  one  cog  in  putting 
over  universal  peace  on  the  world,  for  we  be- 
lieve his  next  hitch  will  do  it.  As  for  our  own 
achievements  as  a  crank  we  cannot  claim  to 
have  put  over  anything  on  the  world,  so  we 
have  to  try  to  put  over  one  on  Mr.  Berwick. 

Although  it  requires  a  mixed  metaphor  to 
do  it,  we  must  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  crank  to  stem  the  tide.  This  mix- 
ture is  particularly  necessary  in  Mr.  Berwick's 
case  because  when  the  moon  is  very  full  the 
high  tide  in  Monterey  Bay  splashes  against 
his  front  gate  at  Pacific  Grove  and  probably 
that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  his  fulmina- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  farming  have  the  odor 
of  stale  clams  rather  than  the  perfume  of  the 
hay  field.  This  environment  probably  also  ac- 
counts for  his  backing  around  so  much  agri- 
cultural moss  rather  than  fork-fulls  of  alfalfa. 
But  for  all  that,  Mr.  Berwick  has  always  been 
a  very  good  stemmer,  as  we  have  admitted 
above  in  the  case  of  his  three  great  "p's" — 
Partis  Post  and  Peace — and  it  is  with  some- 


thing of  sadness  that  we  see  him  rushing  out 
into  another  tide,  which  he  surely  cannot  stem, 
and  that  is  Public  opinion  for  the  advancement 
of  farming.  And,  of  course,  in  thus  impeach- 
ing Mr.  Berwick's  success  in  his  latest  venture, 
the  penetrating  reader  will  observe  that  it  is 
one  crank  trying  to  turn  against  another  and 
claiming  no  greater  virtue  in  the  effort  than  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  what  will  make  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  fuller  rec- 
ognition of  the  determined  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  toward  it. 


Relation  of  Agricultural  Papers  to  Farm  Ad- 
visers. 

Mr.  Berwick  has  just  addressed  to  the  public 
a  brief  advisement  which  we  shall  fully  pre- 
sent herewith,  but  in  installments  for  the  con- 
venient injection  of  comments,  according  to 

its  varied  suggestiveness.  The  following  is 
his  leading  contention  : 

There  is  a  proposal  afoot  by  which  certain 
persons  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  tax-payers 
under  the  plea  that  they  are  so  competent  in 
farm  lore  that  their  services  as  advisers  to 
working  farmers  would  be  invaluable.  The 
present  farm-advisers  are  very  largely  the  agri- 
cultural papers.  Have  these  failed  in  their 
duty?  Is  the  real  farmer  asking  any  other  ad- 
visers? 

Circular  112  (January,  1914)  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  lets  in 
some  light.  After  stating  (p.  1)  that  ""much 
*  *  agricultural  information  has  been  in  such 
form  that  it  was  difficult  for  farmers  to  obtain 
it."  After  asserting  that  a  farm  adviser  must 
be  a  "man  trained  in  agriculture,  usually  a 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  who  has 
had  some  practical  knowledge  in  the  broad 
phases  of  agriculture,"  etc.,  he  must  also  be  an 
enthusiast,  "of  tact,  of  energy,  of  real  desire, 
to  achieve  results,  etc."  With  all  this  equip- 
ment, why  does  not  this  accomplished  person 
take  a  farm  himself  and  by  demonstration  on 
his  own  land,  and  with  his  own  balance  of 
huge  profits,  advise  his  neighbors  in  this  most 
convincing  of  methods?  Instead  of  this  his 
"salary  (p.  3)  is  paid  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture" (which  ultimately  means  the  tax- 
payer) and  ."his  expenses  by  local  agencies" 
(the  same  ultimate). 

Concerning  the  implied  suggestion  that  the 
farm  advisers  are  intruding  upon  the  field  of 
the  agricultural  papers,  we  need  only  say  that, 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  they  are  being 
made  very  welcome.  We  have  not  seen  a  farm 
journal  which  doubts  their  desirability:  in  fact, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  continued  advocacy 
of  their  constitution  by  the  agricultural  press, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have  been  realized. 
And  tli is  advocacy  has  proceeded  upon  a  clear 
conviction  that  whatever  ministers  to  agricul- 
tural progress  smooths  the  pathway  of  the 
agricultural  press  which  is  its  handmaiden.  If 
one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  this  altruistic  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  press,  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  another  which  no  one  will 
question,  viz. :  that  the  agricultural  papers  are 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  farm  advisers  and  do 
not  resent  their  activity  in  their  field  of  agri- 
cultural enlightenment  because  the  editors 
know  that  there  will  be  no  more  abundant  and 
disinterested  exhortation  to  read  the  printed 
word  about  farming  than  these  same  advisers 
will  continually  cry  out  to  their  clients  and  the 
public  generally. 


Real  Farmers  and  Near  Farmers. 

Mr.  Berwick  surely  has  a  penetrating  gaze: 
if  he  had  not  he  would  have  poor  equipment  as 


a  crank.  We  admire  particularly  his  insight 
into  the  fact  that  the  agitation  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  farm  advisers  is  largely  the  work  of 
near-farmers.  Although  we  are  endlessly  in- 
sisting that  the  advancement  of  farming  and 
increased  success  in  the  vocation  must  be 
achieved  by  the  real  farmers  and  not  by  the 
approximations  on  the  propinquists,  we  are 
free  to  admit  that  real  farmers  need  to  be 
goaded  to  their  task  continually  by  the  thorns 
in  their  sides,  which  the  near-farmers  really 
are.  This  has  always  been  the  way  of  it.  An- 
cient Rome  would  never  have  attained  impe- 
rial grandeur  had  not  Varro,  Virgil,  Cincin- 
natus,  Cicero,  and  the  rest  of  the  near-farmers 
of  the  old  Campagna,  pelted  their  real-farmer 
neighbors  with  cantos  and  cabbages  which  set 
forth  the  glories  of  a  new  agriculture,  better 
than  the  old.  If  we  had  time  to  paddle  down 
the  stream  of  time  and  note  on  its  banks  the 
tokens  of  better  products,  higher  prices  and 
better  life  for  farmers,  progressively  attained 
all  the  way  from  Horace  to  Horace  Greeley, 
We  should  find  the  dreams,  the  disappoint- 
ments and  the  financial  disasters  of  near- 
farmers  were  the  spurs  which  kept  real  farmers 
awake  to  achieve  better  things.  What  do  we 
lose  then  if  we  admit  that  farm  advisers  are 
the  latest  foolishness  of  the  near-farmers?  We 
lose  nothing,  for  both  in  higher  farming  and 
the  higher  life  "it  hath  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve." 

W  e  are  of  course  exaggerating  this  phase  of 
the  matter  because  this  is  the  place  where  Mr. 
Berwick  chooses  to  place  great  emphasis.  It 
may  be  pertinent  at  some  other  time  to  show 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  real  farmers  are  call- 
ing for  this  service  although  he  thinks  they 
are  not,  and  they  are  testifying  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  advice  given  them  in  a  way  which 
cannot  be  questioned — but  that  is  too  serious 
an  aspect  of  the  case  to  figure  in  this  little 
game  with  Mr.  Berwick,  which  we  are  playing 
for  our  own  diversion.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  we  grant  Mr.  Berwick's  contention 
that  the  demand  comes  largely  from  near- 
farming  interests  and  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  glee  of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
—for,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Berwick  is  a 
near-farmer  himself  and,  by  his  present  atti- 
tude, is  at  outs  with  his  own  class.  He  is  a 
genial,  wise,  well-to-do  citizen  of  California, 
who  laid  in  farming  the  foundation  for  doing 
well  in  other  things  and  has  now  about  as  little 
claim  to  speak  as  a  real  farmer  as  we  have  our- 
selves— though  he  is  always  welcome  to  speak- 
as  he  desires,  for  he  is  never  guilty  of  a  dull 
utterance.  In  this  case,  however,  he  speaks 
offensively  to  the  traditions  of  his  own  class, 
for  near-farmers  are  always  joyfully  progres- 
sive, and  he  speaks  incorrectly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  real  farmers,  for  they  are  acting  dif- 
ferently— as  it  may  be  worth  while,  some  time, 
to  show. 


Why  Uncle  Sam  Pays  the  Freight. 

Mr.  Berwick  very  properly  calls  attention  to 
the  public  cost  of  the  adviser's  service  and 
questions  the  tax-collector,  as  every  careful 
student  of  public  expenditures  ought  to  do. 
When  we  state  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  advising  system  proceeds  from  the  na-' 
tional  government  and  that  if  California  should 
eschew  this  service  it  would  lose  that  much  of 
Uncle  Sam's  bounty  and  refute  his  nation?' 
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purposes,  we  do  not  use  the  fact  to  darken 
Mr.  Berwick's  conception  of  the  local  burden, 
but  to  indicate  that  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture is  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tional responsibility,  and  as  that  responsibility 
is  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations  as  a  most 
necessary  and  worthy  token  of  the  possession 
of  civilization  itself,  it  seems  rather  Silurian 
and  unwise  to  oppose  it.  And  though  this 
attitude  of  governments  toward  agriculture 
has  been  more  clearly  enforced  by  statesmen 
during  the  last  century  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica and  is  now  more  resolute  than  ever,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dynasties  of 
Ancient  Egypt  assumed  it  and  the  Roman 
Empire  made  it  a  pillar  in  their  imperial  struc- 
ture. All  the  civilized  world  has  known,  and 
does  now  know,  that  public  money  set  apart 
for  the  general  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  the  individual  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  activities  of  the 
nation,  including  war  itself  as  a  crucial  test  of 
national  strength,  must  rest.  Nor  is  this  sys- 
tem of  "farm  advisers"  new  or  original  with 
us — except  in  name.  We  saw  functionaries 
of  the  same  kind,  carrying  different  names, 
most  acceptably  working  in  all  the  European 
countries  we  traversed  last  year — all  the  way 
from  Italy,  though  the  present  war  zones  on 
the  continent,  to  Ireland.  They  are  supported 
widely,  just  as  our  advisers  are,  by  co-opera- 
tion between  the  government,  the  near- 
farmers  of  the  nobility  and  the  real  farmers. 
In  some  places  they  have  been  operating  for 
decades.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their 
service  in  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the 
nations  and  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the 
individual  farmers  who  produce  it. 


California  Farmers  Want  Advisers. 

But  we  are  so  garrulous,  as  befits  an  old 
crank,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  to  set 
forth  the  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Berwick's 
very  succinct  contention,  as  follows : 

Page  8  of  the  University  Circular  of  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  then  gives  a  boastful  boost  of  the 
alleged  results  of  one  adviser's  work.  Among 
other  things  certain  farmers  are  advised  they 
can  double  their  yield  of  carrots,  beets,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  by  top-dressing  their  land  with  1500  lbs. 
of  lime  per  acre,  that  they  can  produce  this 
lime,  which  now  costs  $16.00  per  ton,  for  $2.00 
per  ton,  etc.  The  obvious  rejoinder  is  if  this 
man  knows  how  to  do  all  this  why  does  he  not 
do  it,  instead  of  accepting  a  paltry  $2,000.00  a 
year  from  the  tax-payers?  It  is  safe  to  say 
the  farmers  of  the  country  would  learn  much 
quicker  if  they  saw  him  doing  these  things 
than  they  would  by  hearing  him  talk  about 
them.  Seeing  is  believing!  The  farmer's  papers 
have  printed  the  virtues  of  lime  for  a  century 
past.  Beware  of  lengthening  the  list  of  tax- 
eaters. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  said  that  Mr.  Ber- 
wick entirely  misapprehends  the  function  of 
a  farm  adviser.  He  is  a  teacher.  He  is  not 
an  investigator  nor  a  demonstrator  except  in 
a  very  limited  way.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  all  other  research 
agencies  to  secure  material  for  his  use:  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  fur- 
nish the  more  important  demonstrations  which 
then  become  teaching-material  to  be  presented 
in  conformity  to  local  conditions.  The  adviser, 
too,  is  a  teacher,  who  is  always  learning,  al- 
ways throwing  light  from  individual  successes 
upon  individual  failures— a  clearing-house  of 
tested  knowledge  particularly  useful  in  his  par- 
ish.   Now  why  a  man  who  can  do  this  does 


not  go  to  actually  doing  the  profitable  things 
he  knows  of  is  an  altogether  irrelevant  ques- 
tion. If  we  should  try  to  argue  the  matter 
seriously  with  Mr.  Berwick  we  would  of  course 
remind  him  that  to  do  things  requires  capital 
and  time  and  nerve  tissue,  and  one  who  gives 
himself  strenuously  to  the  business  of  farming 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  teacher  thereof — 
except  as  he  might  pass  a  few  words  over  the 
fence  to  a  passer  who  stopped  to  admire  the 
greatness  of  his  crop.  Such  desultory  teaching 
would  not  at  all  meet  the  present  demand  for 
instruction — although  we  do  not  mean  to  be- 
little the  value  of  it,  so  far  as  it  goes.  As  to  the 
personal  choice  of  these  farm  advisers  to  teach 
rather  than  to  practice — the  question  is  imma- 
terial. We  have  no  more  right  to  ask  that 
than  we  have  to  ask  Mr.  Berwick  why  he  pre- 
fers the  sad  sea  waves  of  Pacific  Grove  to  the 
smiling  meadows  of  the  Carmel  Valley.  There 
may  be  many  reasons  and  all  of  them  none  of 
our  business. 


Seeing  Is  Not  Believing. 

Mr.  Berwick  uses  an  old  proverb  while  at  the 
time  knowing  that  seeing  is  not  believing  nor 
is  believing  seeing.  If  we  remember  correctly, 
Mr.  Berwick  bought  some  land  once  without 
seeing  it  on  the  belief  that  a  town  would  come 
that  way,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  that  it  did 
come — with  all  the  joys  thereof  to  Mr.  Berwick 
— and  yet  he  tries  to  preach  that  sight  is  the 
chief  ground  of  belief  while  as  a  fact  the  great 
body  of  human  belief  on  any  subject  you  may 
mention  does  not  rest  on  sight  at  all.  There 
are  very  few  who  can  see :  there  are  millions 
who  can  believe  and  be  helped  toward  realiza- 
tion of  that  belief.  That  is  the  teacher's  func- 
tion. People  linger  in  darkness,  not  because 
there  is  not  truth  enough  but  because  there  is 
not  teaching  enough.  As  Mr.  Berwick  says, 
the  virtues  of  lime  have  been  known  for  a  cen- 
tury. Really,  it  is  much  longer  than  that. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  Prof.  Hilgard 
told  the  very  people  indicated  by  Mr.  Ber- 
wick's quotation  above,  that  their  soils  needed 
lime  for  their  betterment,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  teacher  dwelt  among  them  that  they  real- 
ized the  advantage  in  their  crops.  It  is  the  ap- 
preciation of  this  crying  need  for  a  teacher  at 
the  elbow  which  impels  governments,  publi- 
cists, near-farmers  and  real-farmers  to  join  in 
securing  qualified  farm  advisers.  All  who  are 
called  thereto  may  not  be  chosen  in  the  effort 
— but  you  can  no  more  arrest  the  movement  by 
over-writing  the  cost  of  it  than  Mr.  Berwick 
can  sweep  back  the  waves  which  sing  his  lul- 
laby and,  between  ourselves,  we  have  no  idea 
that  Mr.  Berwick  really  desires  to  do  one  or 
the  other. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Subsoiling  in  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  thinking  of  doing  some 
subsoiling  and  want  a  little  advice.  The  trees 
are  26  feet  apart  and  I  would  not  go  closer  to 
the  row  than  8  feet.  I  plan  to  put  three  fur- 
rows from  16  to  20  inches  deep  down  between 
the  rows  of  trees.  The  ground  has  been  irri- 
gated for  the  last  10  or  12  years  and  when  you 
get  down  seven  or  eight  inches  it  is  very  hard. 
The  trees  look  well.  Do  you  suppose  it  would 
injure  the  trees  to  run  those  furrows  so  deep 
and  cutting  the  roots? — J.  B.  B.,  Winters. 

We  should  anticipate  benefit  rather  than  in- 
jury.  You  can,  however,  open  a  way  for  rain- 


fall to  the  lower  soil  about  as  well  with  two 
deep  furrows  as  with  three  and  this  would  en- 
able you  to  begin  your  experiment  by  keeping 
10  feet  away  from  the  tree  row.  If  you  wish  to 
be  still  more  cautious  run  the  furrows  one 
way  this  year  and  the  other  way  next  year. 
Start  in,  anyway,  and  be  bold  or  cautious  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  root  cutting  you  find 
yourself  doing. 

Leaf  Glands  and  Peach  Almond. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  me  the  use  of 
the  little  glands  you  find  on  the  leaf  stem  of 
cherry  at  the  base  of  leaf?  Also,  what  is  the 
peach-almond  root?  fs  it  not  a  hybrid  between 
peach  and  almond  or  is  it  an  almond  only?  It 
is  a  very  strong,  thrifty  grower. — M.  S.,  Vaca- 
ville. 

We  never  heard  of  any  philosophy  to  ac- 
count for  these  glands  nor  to  prescribe  any 
functions  to  them.  The  only  significance  we 
remember  as  attributed  to  them  is  that  of 
Downing,  who  found  that  peach  varieties  hav- 
ing leaves  without  glands  are  more  subject  to 
mildew  and  perhaps  would  argue  that  the 
presence  of  stem-glands  indicated  greater 
vigor  in  the  variety.  As  for  the  peach-almond, 
it  has  been  observed  as  occasionally  occurring 
for  decades  as  a  chance-hybrid  presumably, 
but  Mr.  Burbank  was,  we  think,  the  first  to 
actually  produce  it  intentionally.  His  experi- 
ence would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  actu- 
ally a  cross  between  the  two  fruits.  The  strong 
growth  you  notice  called  attention  to  it 
many  years  ago  as  a  desirable  stock  for  the 
peach,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  much  propa- 
gation has  actually  been  done  upon  it. 


Apricot  on  Peach. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  an  apricot  be  grafted  to 
a  peach?  And  if  so,  will  it  make  a  good  union 
and  fruit  well? — V.  P.,  Vacaville. 

It  surely  can  be :  on  a  good  peach  soil  there 
is  probably  no  better  root  for  the  apricot.. 
Your  Vacaville  district  has  many  orchards  on 
peach  root  and  whenever  planted  on  soil  which 
did  not  hold  winter  water  standing  in  it,  they 
have  succeeded.  Where  the  soil  is  too  reten- 
tive the  myrobalan  root  is  desirable.  One  of 
the  oldest  orchards  in  your  district  and  which 
we  saw  in  thrifty  condition  some  years  ago  was 
planted  by  J.  E.  Pleasants  about  1852.  He  got 
peach  pits  from  Yount's  old  place  in  Napa  Val- 
ley and  worked  apricots  on  the  seedlings.  At 
40  years  old  this  orchard  was  in  good  shape. 
Since  then  we  have  not  seen  it. 

This  refers  to  trees  worked  over  young.  If 
you  refer  to  grafting  over  old  peach  trees  that 
is  a  more  difficult  matter,  for  old  peach  bark  is 
contrary  and  a  little  extra  care  is  required  in 

grafting;  if  the  trees  have  become  unthrifty 
and  you  graft  on  large  limbs  you  may  have  a 
very  poor  and  ugly  job  of  it  and  your  unions 
may  not  be  good.  Still  there  are  good  trees 
made  in  that  way  if  it  is  done  right. 

Soft  Orange  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  several 
orange  leaves.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is  and  what  to  do? — L.  E.  J.,  Lincoln. 

The  leaves  show  "soft  orange  scale."  This 
is  not  hard  to  kill,  for  it  is  not  sealed  down 
tight.  Spray  thoroughly  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion properly  made  (the  formula  for  it  you  will 
find  pasted  in  your  hat)  and  you  will  clean 
them  out.  Spray  with  care  so  as  to  wet  every 
point  on  the  leaf  and  twig  surfaces  and  do  it 
now — and  later  again  if  you  can  find  survivors. 
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Work  of  Fruit  Distributors. 


[By  Chas.    E.   Virden,  at   Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

Twenty  years  ago  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia sent  out  4293  cars  of  decidu- 
ous fruit,  consisting  of  162  cars  apri- 
cots, 180  cherries,  1010  grapes,  1289 
peaches,  465  plums  1187  pears. 

Last  year  there  was  shipped  from 
this  state  13,313  cars  of  deciduous 
fruit,  consisting  of  158  cars  apricots, 
231  cherries,  6363  grapes,  2  359 
peaches,  1706  plums,  2496  pears. 

(Up  to  Sept.  1,  19L4.  8534  cars 
had  been  shipped  east  as  compared 
with  7634  in  1913  to  the  same  date. 
—Ed.) 

Twenty  years  ago  the  tonnage  sent 
out  was  distributed  in  less  than  100 
markets  of  the  country  and  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  cars  were  dis- 
tributed on  a  consigned  basis. 

Prior  to  1902  even  with  a  com- 
paratively small  tonnage,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  shipment  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  proved  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  growers  and  they  realized  but 
very  little  for  their  fruit  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  form  some  sort  of 
a  distributing  organization.  In  1902 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors 
was  incorporated  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  acting  as  a  central  marketing 
agency  for  the  growers,  packers,  and 
shippers. 

The  capital  of  the  corporation  is 
nominal.  No  stock  dividends  are 
paid  or  profits  undertaken.  The  or- 
ganization maintains  its  general 
headquarters  at  Sacramento  and  at 
this  time  consists  of  twelve  shipping 
companies  who  operate  in  the  state. 
A  number  of  these  companies  are 
composed  solely  of  growers.  The 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  company  and  at 
this  time  eight  of  the  number  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
fruit.  The  Board  of  Managers,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  are  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Board  of  Directors  hold  monthly 
meetings.  The  Board  of  Managers 
meet  weekly  during  the  operating 
season.  The  business  of  the  organ- 
ization is  in  the  hands  of  a  General 
Manager  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  Board 
of  Directors.  Each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  an 
equal  voice  and  an  equal  vote  no 
matter  what  their  tonnage  may  be. 

The  operation  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors  is  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  grower  and  in  no  way  is  it  a 
tax  upon  the  grower  as  the  revenue 
necessary  to  maintain  the  organiza- 
tion is  derived  from  the  shipper  who 
makes  the  usual  charge  of  7  per  cent 
for  the  handling  of  the  grower's 
business.  This  commission  charge 
was  not  changed  with  the  advent  of 
the  organization  and  out  of  it  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors  must 
be  paid  by  the  shipper.  Such  ship- 
per pays  the  organization  only  the 
actual  cost  of  operation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  that  the  Distrib- 
utors handle  for  him. 

The  organization  has  been  stead- 
ily engaged  in  creating  f.  o.  b.  mar- 
kets and  today  the  fruit  of  California 
is  shipped  into  approximately  250 
markets  of  the  country  and  this  dis- 
tribution is  constantly  being  wid- 
ened. Selling  agents  in  all  of  these 
markets  and  general  traveling  sales- 
men are  assisting  dealers  to  estab- 


lish and  create  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia fruit. 

Since  1902  much  has  been  done  by 
this  organization  in  bringing  about 
much  better  transportation  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  handling  of  deciduous 
fresh  fruit  shipments  to  the  distant 
markets.  We  have  secured  a  more 
regular  and  dependable  service. 
Prior  to  1902  the  time  to  Chicago 
was  approximately  ten  to  fifteen 
days.  Today  we  are  securing  regu- 
lar service  that  enabies  us  to  sell 
fruit  in  the  Chicago  market  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  day  and  in 
the  New  York  market  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth  day.  We  have  bet- 
ter icing  facilities.  We  have  a  bet- 
ter tracing  system,  so  well  perfected 
that  we  are  in  direct  touch  with  the 
movement  of  each  and  every  car,  en- 
abling us  to  make  immediate  diver- 
sions. Diversion  rules  are  broader. 
Refrigeration  charges  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  Where  we  former- 
ly paid  as  high  as  $90.00  per  car,  to- 
day we  have  a  fiat  rate  (for  example 
to  Chicago  of  $75.00)  for  pre-iced 
cars  from  most  all  points.  We  were 
formerly  penalized  for  the  melting 
of  ice  during  the  time  of  loading. 
This  we  have  succeeded  in  having 
eliminated. 

The  freight  rate  to  New  York  a 
few  years  ago  was  $1.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds  and  to  Chicago  $1.25. 
Through  our  efforts  we  obtained  a 
reduction  to  $1.15  to  practically  all 
eastern  points.  We  obtained  a  con- 
solidation rate  which  has  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  the  industry  in  the 
assembling  of  fruit  from  different 
places  on  a  single  car. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  ex- 
press companies  a  one-stop-in-transit 
privilege  for  the  purpose  of  selling. 
We  have  been  and  are  now  engaged 
in  urging  upon  the  railroad  com- 
panies the  adoption  of  a  one-stop  in- 
transit  privilege  for  partial  unload- 
ing. This,  if  granted,  will  enaole 
us  to  develop  a  lot  of  smaller  mar- 
kets. We  are  continually  seeking 
the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  for  general  betterment 
in  the  handling  of  the  fruit  tonnage. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  organ- 
ization in  1902,  the  California  B'ruit 
Distributors  have  handled  79,320 
cars  of  fruit,  which  is  a  little  in  ex- 
cess of  60  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage moved  during  that  period;  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  deciduous  fruit  business  of 
California  has  been  placed  on  a  far 
more  safe  and  stable  basis  than  it 
occupied  prior  to  1902. 

Our  members  are  at  all  times  per- 
forming the  most  efficient  service 
possible  for  the  growers  by  working 
for  standardization,  improving  the 
pack,  quality,  loading  facilities,  etc. 
As  soon  as  the  cars  are  loaded,  the 
fruit  passes  under  the  control  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors  which 
acts  as  a  neutral  central  selling 
agency  treating  the  fruit  of  al!  grow- 
ers alike  whether  they  are  large  or 
small;  performing  the  same  func- 
tions for  each  and  every  one,  and 
having  in  mind  but  one  thought  and 
effort  to  obtain  the  very  widest  dis- 
tribution on  a  safe  and  sane  basis, 
keeping  every  market  fully  supplied, 
not  over  supplied,  not  under  sup- 
plied. 


COVER  CROPS 

produce  humus  and  nitrogrcn  in  the  soil  —  the 
two  big  essentials  in  groves  and  orchards.  From 
our  studies  of  the  -needs  of  the  citrus  belt 
this  year,  we  arc  strongly  recommending  the 
following: 

FENUGREEK:  is  a  rank  and  rapid  grower, 
producing  successfully  on  poor  soils. 
MELILOTUS  [NDICA  and  BURR  CLOVER 

are  also  adapted  to  heavy  and  poor  soils  as  they 
produce  a  deep  and  heavy  root  system  resulting 
in  the  breaking  up  and  in  the  porosity  of  the 
soil. 

VETCHES:  We  are  headquarters  for  imported 
and  Oregon  vetch. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  the  inocula- 
tion of  seed  for  best  results.  Hundreds  of  our 
patrons  testify  that  the  use  of 

FARMOGER 


Fenugreek 
Melilotus 
Burr 
Clover 
Vetches 


300% 

Crops 


has  increased  their  crops  from  200  to  300%,  thus 
giving  more  humus  for  the  soil  and  more  nitro- 
gen —  gathered  from  the  air  by  the  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria  and  deposited  in  the  soil 
through  the  nodules  they  form.  The  cost — less 
than  $2.00  per  acre.  For  booklet  on  Farmogerm, 
advice  on  Cover  Crops  and  Prices,  write  to  Dept.  r 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Ios.Angeles.  California 


■•K-r 

times. 


The  "K-T"  Irrigation  System 

 Is  recognized  by  the  leading  Irrigation  authorities  as  the  most 

practical,  efficient  and  economical  means  of  irrigating.  The 
gates  and  valves  give  you  absolute  control  of  the  water  at  all 
The  "K-T"  System  eliminates  the  fearful  losses  resulting  from 
EVAPORATION.   SEEPAGE   AND   CHOKED  DITCHES 


 ,5  wejj  as  an  other  disadvantages  Incident  to  the  use  of  out-of-date  Irrigation 

methods. 

Let  us  show  you  DOW  you  can  save  time,  money,  land,  and  labor — overcoming  tout 
irrigation  troubles  for  all  time — by  installing  the  "K-T"  System. 
Write  today  for  the  Eighth  Edition  of  our  Brown  Book,  or  for  any  particular  Infor- 
mation you  require  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.    It  will  cost  you  nothing. 


1284  F.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


— The  Luitwieler  Pump  Eliminates  Trouble— \ 

The  Luitwieler  Pump  has  cams  so  de- 
signed and  adjusted  to  operate  the  pis- 
tons with  perfect  uniform  action.  This 
results  in  a  steady,  even,  maxi- 
mum   flow    of  water.     Far  less 
power  is  required,  excessive  fric- 
tion is  done  away  with, 
and  the  common  causes 
of   pump   troubles  are 
eliminated.  Cheaper 
water  is  produced. 

No  pit.  No  clutch 
when  electric  motor  is 
used.  Absolutely  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  today  (or  Catalog  No.  I  I 

Luitweiler  Pumping  Engine  Company 


707-713  N.  MAIN  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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Gophers  in  the  Orange  Orchard. 


[Written   for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL   PRESS   by  J.  E. 
Adamson,  Pomona.] 

The  ground  squirrel  is  a  nuisance, 
.,ut  not  to  the  extent  nor  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  the  gohper.  There  is 
no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
squirrel  to  do  any  more  damage  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees  than  would 
come  from  the  dry;ng  out  of  the 
ground  under  the  tree  from  the  ex- 
posure to  the  air  in  the  large  open- 
ing made  by  these  industrious  ro- 
dents in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
home. 

In  the  orange  orchard  the  only 
other  damage  I  have  observed  is  a 
very  limited  eating  of  fruit.  One 
good  remedy  for  this  pest  in  the  or- 
chard where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
is  to  run  a  good  flow  of  water  into 
the  hole  and  when  the  squirrel  ap- 
pears be  ready  for  him  with  a  good 
terrier  dog  backed  with  an  active 
man  with  a  shovel.  The  latter  is 
quite  often  needed,  as  there  is  gen- 
erally more  than  one  animal  in  a 
hole,  and  things  get  too  lively  for 
one  dog.  I  have  seen  as  many  as" 
six  good,  lively  squirrels  come  out 
almost  at  once  and  a  fine  scramble 
was  the  result. 

Among  the  walnut  trees  the  mat- 
ter is  quite  different,  as  the  little 
rascals  have  a  great  desire  to  lay  up 
a  store  for  a  time  wlien  there  are  no 
nuts  and  store  considerable  quantity 
of  the  best  nuts. 

In  the  deciduous  orchards  they 
practice  the  same  habit  of  storage, 
but  the  only  part  of  use  to  them  is 
the  pit,  and  they  go  to  much  trouble 
to  rid  the  pit  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
fruit,  which  of  course  would  not 
keep. 

One  important  thing  to  remember 
in  regard  to  the  gopher  in  the  or- 
chard that  does  not  apply  to  the 
ground  squirrel:  The  gopher  will 
bring  swift  and  sure  damage  to  trees, 
especially  citrus  trees,  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  stay;  and  the  only  sure  and 
safe  way  to  act  is  to  get  rid  of  him 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  is  a  root 
eater  by  preference  and  will  soon 
girdle  the  tree  where  the  bark  is 
tender  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  which  if  serious  will  work 
the  end  of  the  tree  in  a  short  tinie. 

We  see  from  time  to  time  all  sorts 
of  sure  cures  for  the  squirrel  and 
gopher  pest,  and  no  doubt  all  of  tho 
methods  have  some  merit  more  or 
less.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  various  methods 
have  often  proved  a  failure,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  innate 
sense  of  these  little  animals  leads 
them  very  soon  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  system  which  tends  to  make 
serious  inroads  into  the  tribe. 

The  use  of  poisoned  grain  is  per- 
haps the  easiest  means  of  killing  off 
large  numbers  in  a  short  time,  but 
where  food  is  to  be  found  in  quan- 
tity it  will  soon  be  found  that  the 
grain  is  left  untouched,  especially  if 
it  has  been  put  too  near  the  hole. 

Some  say  that  the  squirrels  will 
take  the  poisoned  grain  and  put 
away  in  the  store  house  and  then  get 
fat  on  ii.  This  is  most  likely  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  are  many  people  who  do  not 
have  much  faith  in  poisoned  grain 
as  a  squirrel  cure. 

Then  there  have  been  the  various 
forms  of  smokers.  The  writer 
bought  some  experience  in  that  line 


a  few  years  since.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant memory  to  recall  the  morning 
spent  going  the  rounds  of  a  con- 
siderable settlement  of  ground  squir- 
rels, pumping  each  hole  full  of  gas 
supposed  to  bring  the  inmates  to  an 
untimely  end,  only  to  nave  the 
dream  rudely  shattered  after  a  short 
time  by  finding  the  various  holes  re- 
opened and  the  inhabitants  seem- 
ingly as  good  as  new. 

Next  to  be  tested  was  the  explosive 
type  of  gas  producer.  This  seems 
to  give  good  results  but  is  quite  ex- 
pensive, and  gets  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  a  kill,  which  will  never  do 
when  the  breeding  qualities  of  these 
animals  are  considered. 

Where  the  number  is  very  large 
a  man  with  a  shotgun  will  make  a 
great  big  hole  in  the  population  in 
a  short  time,  but  this  method  is  too 
slow  and  expensive  as  the  members 
of  the  tribe  become  scarce  and 
timid. 

What  seems  to  be  a  new  and  very 
successful  method  has  been  found 
to  give  a  cheap  and  sure  means  of 
cleaning  out  the  scattered  remnant 
of  a  squirrel  town  after  one  or  all 
the  other  schemes  have  been  worn 
out.  The  plan  is  to  use  an  ordinary 
gopher  trap  of  the  woed  box  type, 
setting  it  on  top  of  the  ground  near 
the  hole,  but  not  in  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  as  that  makes  the  animal 
suspicious.  It  is  best  to  stake  the 
trap  as  the  squirrels  are  very  strong 
and  in  the  event  of  only  partial  chok- 
ing the  trap  would  be  carried  off  if 
not  held. 

It  has  been  found  best  to  use  corn 
for  bait,  because  when  any  lighter 
grain  was  used  the  ants  carried  it 
away  and  left  the  trap  useless  for 
squirrel  catching. 

One  party  using  only  three  traps 
caught  eight  squirrels  in  one  morn- 
ing, giving  only  a  little  time  from 
other  work.  There  is  also  the  added 
advantage  of  knowing  you  have  got 
the  squirrel,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  poison  method. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer, 
any  credit  for  this  innovation  is  due 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Adams  of  Pomona;  at 
least  he  was  the  first  to  use  it  here 
and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
other  growers. 

The  problem  of  gopher  catching 
is  "along  the  same  general  lines  as 
that  of  the  squirrel  as  between  the 
use  of  poison  or  traps,  with  this  dif- 
ference: The  gopher  cannot  be 
caught  with  poisoned  grain  as  he  is 
not  a  grain  eater  in  the  strict  sense, 
but  must  be  baited  with  fruit  or  ap- 
ples or  other  firm  fleshed  variety,  or 
roots,  as  potatoes,  carrots  or  turnips, 
or  dried  frui!.  of  the  class  of  raisins. 

The  most  approved  method  of 
feeding  the  poison  seems  to  be  to 
impale  the  doped  bait  on  a  short 
stick  or  wire  and  after  digging  out 
the  hole  push  the  bait  well  into  the 
open  hole,  and  close  in  with  the 
earth,  leaving  the  bait  to  the  fine 
discrimination  of  the  wise  occupant 
of  the  burrow  as  to  whether  it  is 
best  to  eat  it.  or  cover  it  up  with 
earth. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  traps  on. 
the  market  the  wood  box  is  about  as 
easy  to  set  as  any.  The  principal  j 
point  to  care  for  is  to  be  sure  there  ! 
is  no  light  allowed  to  enter  the  trap 
near  the  end  that  the  gopher  Is  ex- 
pected to  come  in  at,  because  as  soon  ! 


as  a  well  brought  up  gopher  sees 
light  where  he  knows  he  left  it  dark 
he  brings  along  a  load  of  loose  dirt 
and  proceeds  to  tightly  and  very 
thoroughly  plug  that  hole  and  with 
it  the  trap. 

The  various  styles  of  wire  traps 
are  intended  to  be  pushed  into  the 


hole,  the  open  end  being  covered 
with  some  loose  material  such  as 
grass  or  leaves,  to  shut  out  the  light. 

As  in  the  case  of  squirrels,  when 
you  find  him  in  the  trap  there  is  con- 
siderable satisfaction  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  the  gopher  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 


EXTERMINATES  MORNING  GLORY 

Johnson  Grass, 
Noxious  Weeds  and 
Injurious  Insects 
with  NONPAREIL 
and  the  PRESTO 
PLOW  TANK 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P,  which  gives  full  partic- 
ulars and  prices.    Very  low  rates  in  tank  cars  and  iron  drums. 

Waste  no  time.    Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  the  crop  you  are  planting. 

The  growing  season  and  not  the  dormant  period  is  the  right  time  to  do  the  work. 

One  grower  purchased  during  1913,  $2000.00  worth  of  "NONPAREIL,"  has  purchased 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  during  the  month  of  August  this  year  to  finish  up  odds  and  ends 
that  were  not  treated  last  year.  Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants, 
Root  Aphis,  Etc.  These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies.  Leaves  no  Injurious  after-effects  If  In- 
haled while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want---  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


TfiG  fresx< 


HONEST 


eryCqInc. 


%1# 


•  STOCK. 


This  Is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  neit  Winter's  Flantlng. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Information,  mailed  upon 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


RHUBARB  Culture 

W2«Pm  wpt/TE  ro«   IT  TOOAV  


September — October — November  are  thre« 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  planting 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring. 

qJ.  B.WAGNER-Pacsevdenai.Cail. 

The  ffhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Spec/a  fist 


BURR  CLOVER  SEED 

Either  Hulled  or  in  the  Burr 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
5th  and  Poplar  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  o:dcrs  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  a  e  tbe  only  nursery  that  has  mule  i  suc- 
cess of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  Invite  In- 
vestigation. There  Is  no  liner  stock  In  the 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  Is  propagate!  from 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


I  There's  a  big  demand  lor  Irrigation 
I  wells   throughout  California  and  (he 
1  Southwest.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
anng  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 

DRILLING  MACHINE 
Bores  a  100  fool  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  go  through  gravel,  mud  or 
clay:  drilli  through  rock.  One  team 
tskes  it  over  aoy  road.  Operated 
by  tame  team  or  by  gai  engine  If 
preferred.  No  tower  or  Making' 
rotates  iti  own  drill.  FREE 
.  Catalog;  Easy  Terms. 

Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 
Dept.  3.  625  Third  St.. 
<S»n  ti>»l.«  Cal. 


IN  THE 
"LAND  OF  PLENTY 

where  wheat  yields  50  to  75  bush- 
els  an  acre;  where  barley  produces  60 
to  80  buhsels;  where  wheat  commands 
$2   premium  per  ton;  where   alfalfa  Is 
sold   to  spot  cash   market  on  the  held; 
where  30.000  head  of  cattle  are  fattened 
each  winter,  and  where  there  are  26,000 
acres   now   producing   these   yields.  YOU 
CAN    NOW    HAVE    40   OR    80  ACRES 
OR    MORE    WITH    WATER    FREE,  at 
price  and  terms  where  land  will  pay  Its 
cost  In  two  or  three  years.    The  right  1 
opportunity  now.     Catalog    of  40 
views  of  this  land  on  request. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER 

PHELAN  BLDG.. 
8.  F 


How  the  Pea  Aphis  "Boards 
Around"  and  Grows. 


^OEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.^ 


/PATENTS^  - 

Crocker  Bldjf„  S.  F. 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  Lake  county 
editor  in  fond  admiration  for  some 
of  our  choice  editorial  utterances 
designated  us  as  "the  plant-louse 
editor,"  and  we  surely  have  to  do 
something  to  justify  the  gentle  trib- 
ute. Although  we  cannot  claim  to 
rank  at  all  with  our  contemporary 
as  an  authority  on  Pediculus  capitis 
and  vestimenti,  because  one  has  to 
carry  those  "interestin'  little  crit- 
ters" around  on  his  person  to  ade- 
quately study  their  habits,  we  do 
enjoy  the  tribute  of  a  "pediculus  ex- 
pert to  our  knowledge  of  the  aphis 
family. 

California  had  an  unusual  run  of 
plant  lice  or  aphids  last  winter  and 
spring  because  the  winter  was  mild 
and  moist  and  the  spring  overcast 
and  free  from  hot  northers.  Under 
such  conditions,  plant  lice  are  active 
all  winter  and  in  the  spring  rival  in 
numbers  the  roll  calls  of  European 
armies.  The  coolness  which  favors 
the  multiplication  of  aphids  retards 
the  activity  of  ladybirds  and  this 
gives  the  aphids  still  longer  chance 
to  be  destructive.  Neither  all  plants 
of  field,  orchard  and  garden  had 
them  in  unwonted  numbers.  One  of 
the  most  destructive  was  the  pea 
aphis,  which  infests  field  peas,  gar- 
den peas  and  sweet  peas  and  caused 
this  year  unusual  losses.  This  pea 
aphis  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
its  modes  of  life  are  very  interesting, 
as  popularly  described  by  E.  Dwight 
Sanderson  in  his  book  entitled  "In- 
sects of  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard' 
as  follows: 

Life  History.  —  The  aphides  pass 
the  winter  on  clover  and  vetches,  and 
often  increase  upon  clover  so  as  to 
do  it  serious  injury.  Where  peas  are 
available  the  winged  females  usually 
migrate  to  them  about  the  time  peas 
are  6  or  8  inches  high,  and  give  birth 
to  live  young,  which  develop  into 
wingless  viviparous  females.  These 
females,  as  do  those  of  subsequent 
broods  throughout  the  summer,  give 
birth  to  live  young  and  reproduction 
goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Mr.  R.  L. 
Webster,  in  central  Illinois,  an  aphid 
becomes  grown  about  eleven  days 
after  it  is  born,  lives  about  twenty 
five  days  and  gives  birth  to  about 
fifty  young,  though  under  favorable 
conditions  over  one  hundred  are  fre 
quently  born.  Sixteen  generations 
have  been  observed  from  March  23rd 
to  October  4th.  Winged  aphides  de 
velop  as  often  as  the  food-plant  be 
comes  overcrowded  and  it  is  neces 
sary  to  migrate  to  avoid  starvation. 

By  midsummer,  with  the  harvest 
ing  of  the  peas,  most  of  the  aphides 
upon  them  have  been  destroyed  by 
predaceous  and  parasitic  insects  and 
disease,  and  they  are  not  observed 
during  late  summer  unless  they  have 
been  subsisting  on  clover  through 
out  the  season,  when  they  sometimes 
destroy  the  crop  in  August,  as  has 
been  observed  in  Illinois.  In  early 
fall  they  often  become  common  again 
on  late  garden  peas,  and  late  in  Oc 
tober  they  migrate  to  clover.  Fewer 
young  are  born  as  the  weather  gets 
colder  in  the  fall,  and  the  aphides 
never  become  numerous  enough  to 
do  any  injury  at  that  season.  Late 
in  October  and  early  November — In 
the  Middle  States — as    the  aphides 


are  migrating  to  clover,  winged 
males  appear,  and  some  of  the  wing- 
less females  developing  on  clover 
produce  eggs.  The  winged  males  are 
similar  in  size  and  color  to  the  mi- 
gratory females,  though  slightly 
darker,  and  have  three  or  four  dark 
spots  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
and  a  deep  brown  dash  on  either  side 
of  the  back  of  each  abdominal  seg- 
ment. The  oval  eggs  are  about  one- 
fiftieth  inch  long,  jet  black,  and  are 
deposited  on  the  lower  leaves  or 
stems  of  clover,  and  hatch  as  it  com- 
mences to  grow  in  the  spring.  In 
Central  Illinois  they  were  observed 
to  hatch  March  23rd  and  the  young 
became  full  grown  and  commenced 
reproduction  on  April  5th,  living  un- 
til May  12th.  In  Southern  Maryland 
and  further  south  many  of  the  vivip- 
arous females  live  over  winter  on 
the  clover  and  commence  to  repro- 
duce again  in  the  spring,  no  eggs 
having  been  observed  in  that  lati- 
tude, but  in  central  Illinois  and 
northward  the  females  are  probably 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  cold  and 
only  the  eggs  survive. 

(Continued  next  week). 


Your  soil  should  be  improved  for 
garden  purposes  by  working  in  as 
much  green  stuff  and  stable  manure 
as  you  have  available.  The  use  of 
lime  and  sand  also  tends  to  promote 
friability.  Good  things  to  grow  in 
quantity  for  fowls  are  beets,  cab- 
bages, peas.  Vetches  and  early  sown 
grains  are  often  very  useful.  Alfalfa 
can  also  be  successfully  started 
where  frosts  are  absent  during  the 
autumn  months. — Editor.) 


WINTER  VEGETABLES  FOR 
FOWLS  AND  MEN. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  mo 
what  green  food,  good  for  pullets, 
can  be  planted  at  this  time  of  the 
year  on  a  southeast  slope  in  Castro 
Valley;  also,  what  garden  truck  can 
be  planted  as  late  as  this.  Our 
ranch  is  a  sunny  hillside  of  three 
acres  on  which  we  have  about  200 
pullets  and  wish  to  raise  our  own 
vegetables  and  berries,  as  well  as 
green  food  for  the  hens.  The  soil 
is  very  hard — it  is  said  to  be  adobe 
—but  it  seems  to  be  fertile. — New 
Comer,  Haywards. 

(It  is  not  late  In  the  season;  it 
Is  early.  The  gardening  year  in  Cali- 
fornia breaks  Into  the  calendar  on 
July  1 ;  so  you  are  just  a  little 
ahead  of  the  autumnal  spring  time 
which  is  ushered  In  by  the  early 
rains.  What  can  be  done  with  this 
kind  of  double-spring  time  year  and 
how  to  do  it  is  fully  discussed  in  our 
book  on  "California  Vegetables." 

To  be  sure  of  green  food  for  poul- 
try during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  you  must,  of  course,  choose 
plants  which  will  be  hardy  against 
frost.  Fortunately  there  are  very 
many  plants  of  which  seed  can  be 
sown  and  plants  set  out  as  soon  as 
the  soil  gets  deeply  wet  by  the  fall 
rains.  This  point  is  essential,  for  a 
surface  wetting  such  as  might  be 
had  by  an  early  September  rain  may 
not  be  enough  to  carry  the  plants 
through  several  weeks  drought 
which  may  follow.  Obviously,  if  you 
have  irrigation  water  the  land  can 
be  wet  down  now  and  operations  be- 
gun with  full  confidence. 

You  can  grow  by  starting  now,  or 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  con- 
diton,  all  vegetables  except  those 
which  are  strictly  tender,  like  to- 
matoes, peppers,  squashes,  corn, 
beans,  etc.  Even  those  which  are 
counted  "half  hardy"  in  eastern 
catalogues  are  usually  safe  in  such  a 
place  as  you  occupy  but  must  be  kept 
going  along  well  by  good  cultivation 
during  the  intervals  between  early 
rains. 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy]}  Loam  Soli 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of   Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 
Also    Real    Estate    in  small 
tracts,  planted  and  cared  for 
on  very  easy  terms. 
Plenty  of  water. 

RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


Trees  -  Trees  -[Trees 

MILLIONS  OF  THEM 


300.000  PRUNES 
250.000  PEARS 
250.000  PEACHES 
200.000  ALMONDS 
100,000  APRICOTS 


25.000  CHERRIES 
25,000  PLUMS 
25.000  APPLES 
25.000  FIGS 
25.000  QUINCES 


10.000  WALNUTS 
40,000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Besides  a  Large  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES.  BERRY 
VINES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Send  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  You  Will  Want. 

CBLICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chico,  Cal. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and  varletlsn. 
nailed  free  upon  request.  Upon  receipt  of  ISc  In  stamps, 
we  will  mall  you  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Color  plate  alone  is  worth  the  price. 


THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 


California. 
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The  Varied  and  Adaptable  Plum. 


(From  address  at  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  by  H.  C. 
Blake,  Vacaville.) 


There  are  but  three  or  four  lo- 
calities in  California  very  extensively 
engaged  in  the  shipping  plum  busi- 
ness. They  are  as  follows:  The 
Sacramento  river  district,  compris- 
ing that  portion  of  the  river  territory 
located  between  Sacramento  and  Rio 
Vista,  and  including  the  section 
around  Lodi;  the  Vacaville  district, 
comprising  what  is  known  as  the 
English  hills  and  Lagoon  valley  and 
the  Vaca  Valley  proper;  and  the  hill 
section  comprisng  the  Newcastle  and 
Placerrille  districts. 

These  three  localities  are  very  ex- 
tensive and  successful  plum  grow- 
ing districts,  but  the  conditions  ob- 
taining in  each  are  entirely  different 
from  the  other.  On  the  river  you 
would  find- a  deep,  rich,  sandy  sedi- 
ment, loamy  soil  with  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigation.  In  the  Vacaville  sec- 
tion, good  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  a  place.  Se- 
cure a  deep  rich  loamy  soil,  though 
if  very  well  drained  and  other  con- 
ditions are  attractive,  a  heavier  soil 
may  sometimes  be  selected;  but  it 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  In  the 
Newcastle  district  you  will  find  a 
decomposed  granite  soil,  entirely 
different  from  either  of  the  other 
localities  mentioned,  and  requiring 
different  treatment. 

In  the  past  the  Tragedy  has  been 
the  great  favorite  plum  on  the  river, 
but  many  other  varieties  succeed 
well.  In  the  Vacaville  district  it 
seems  that  almost  every  variety 
known  to  mankind  is  being  tried  out 
to  the  full  limit.  Of  the  150  differ- 
ent varieties  of  plums  shipped  last 
season  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, Vacaville  seems  to  have 
been  represented  in  almost  every  va- 
riety. The  Newcastle  district  runs 
strongly  to  Burbanks,  but  follows 
very  closely  with  any  new  born 
favorite.  Placerville  confines  her 
shipments  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Hungarian. 

During  the  last  few  years  so  much 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  crea- 
tion of  now  and  improved  varieties 
that  it  has  stimulated  the  grower's 
desire  to  sell  his  plums  when  the 
market  is  as  bare  of  fruits  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  secured  by  being  first 
on  the  market.  Many  standard  va- 
rieties now  considered  comparatively 
old  will  always  command  a  place  in 
any  market,  such  as  Tragedy,  Bur- 
bank,  Wickson,  Climax,  Hungarian, 
Grand  Duke,  Giant,  and  Diamond. 
But  many  new  and  valuable  varieties 
are  now  competing  for  first  place  on 
the  list  of  good  shippers.  Promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  Beauty, 
Formosa,  California  Blue  or  Vaca- 
ville, Gaviota,  and  many  others; 
some  yet  unnamed  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  discuss.  One  very  prom- 
ising variety,  originated  by  my 
neighbor,  Richard  Burton,  which  he 
has  called  the  Earlianna,  was  en- 
tirely harvested  by  the  first  of  June. 
It  is  a  good  sized  plum,  splendid 
color  and  shape,  and  an  excellent 
plum  for  the  table,  a  good  bearer 
and  the  best  all-round  early  blue 
plum.  There  are  only  about  30  trees 
of  this  in  existence  and  no  grafting 
wood  is  for  sale.  A  neighbor  who 
is  growing  over  one  hundred  differ- 


ent varietes,  recently  remarked  that 
he  would  confine  his  energies  to 
about  three  varietes,  all  new,  such 
as  Beauty,  Formosa,  California  Blue 
or  Vacaville;  and  after  inspecting 
the  orchard  his  judgment  seemed  to 
me  to  be  wise. 

I  think  it  wise  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  second-  and  third-rate  varieties, 
except  where  absolutely  necessary  to 
retain  them  for  pollenizing  better 
varieties.  On  account  of  the  great 
variation  in  the  time  of  blossoming 
in  different  seasons,  varieties  requir- 
ing special  pollenation  are  rather  un- 
satisfactory. 

Duplication  of  names. — A  very  un- 
satisfactory condition  obtains  on  this 
coast  in  the  naming  of  fruits.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  confused  with  a 
thousand  or  more  distinct  varieties, 
but  when  we  add  to  this  trouble  by 
insisting  on  calling  some  well  de- 
fined variety  by  four  or  five  different 
names  we  are  surely  in  need  of  a 
guardian.  If  this  matter  could  be 
handled  through  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  or  some  state  society 
in  connection  with  the  national  so- 
ciety it  seems  to  me  it  would  sim- 
plify one  of  our  most  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties. 

We  now  have  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  market,  as  no  other 
portion  of  America  grows  success- 
fully the  fine  varietes  grown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  And  by  means  of  the  j 
Panama  Canal,  we  may  annex  the  | 
markets  of  Europe  with  an  excellent 
refrigerator  steamer  service  direct 
from  our  seaports. 


DRIED   FRUIT  MARKETS. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

One  of  the  most  competent  au- 
thorities on  the  Santa  Clara  prune 
situation  says  there  are  only  4,000  or 
5,000  tons  of  prunes  still  held  by  the 
growers  in  the  whole  district  includ- 
ing San  Benito  county.  And  the 
packers  do  not  have  the  rest  of  the 
crop,  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  jobbers  or  farther  along 
toward  consumption.  Under  these 
circumstances,  those  packers  who 
still  have  prunes  to  sell  want  the 
price  to  rise;  those  who  have  sold 
"short"  expecting  to  buy  later  to  fill 
their  orders  are  likely  to  have  to  of- 
fer better  prices. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  clean-up 
of  stocks  in  the  East  which  precedes 
the  delivery  of  the  1914  crop  as  it 
did  in  1910.  The  interior  American 
markets  are  buying  all  the  time  and 
one  packer  recently  shipped  $30,000 
worth  to  Europe.  But  the  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  markets  can  take  care  of 
all  this  year's  crop  at  good  prices, 
even  though  Europe  buys  none  at  all. 

But  with  apricots,  we  need  Eu- 
rope to  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
crop,  although  one  packer  is  ship- 
ping a  few  hundred  boxes  per  car- 
load of  assorted  fruit  for  American 
cities.  Apricots  have  been  cleaned 
up  for  every  year  of  the  past  four  or 
five,  this  year's  hold  up  being  due 
to  the  war.  Of  course  consumption 
might  be  increased  if  we  could  get 
apricots  into  German  markets  where 
they  have  always  been  freely  bought, 
but  the  chances  are  that  they,  as  well 
as  other  warring  nations,  will  not 
have  buying  power  after  the  war  for 
high  priced  fruit.  Perhaps  here  is 
a  hope  for  dried  peach  men. 


Bring  it  back  with 

Westrobac 


WHAT! 

That  old,  worn  out  alfalfa  field,  or 
those  bad  spots  in  a  good  field. 
Give  it  a  top  dressing  of  soil  in- 
oculated with  "WESTROBAC." 
It  will  do  the  work  and  the  cost  is 
trifling — only  $2.00  for  a  can  con- 
taining enough  Bacteria  to  inoc- 
ulate the  soil  for  an  acre. 

"WESTROBAC"  is  not  a  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  It  supplies  nitro- 
gen from  the  air. 

"WESTROBAC"  is  a  pure  culture 
of  acclimated  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria,  bred  fresh  to  fill  each 
order  and  guaranteed  absolutely 
vigorous.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territories. 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co. 

President.  George  H.  Mastick. 
Vice  Pres.,  H.  F.  Chadbourne. 

See.  Trcas.,  T.  M.  Patcrson 

Gen'l    Mgr.,    C.    F.  Pennewell. 

Sherwood  Building,  Pine  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


WHAT  THEY  ARE 
and  WHAT  THEY  DO 
FOR  THE  FARMER 
ind  ORCHARD1ST 


MitrogEH, 
*ACTERlA 


U.  S  Dipartmtnt  tf  Apiailturt,  Burtau  of 

PUnt  InJntn-  BuIUut  ^-"Pure- 
bred bacteria  for  specific  work  ; 


Write  for  this  booklet  telling  how 
Westrobac  is  used.  It  is  entirely 
free. 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Lime  Your  Land 

HYDRATED  OR  GROUND  CARBONATE   OF   LIME  (LIMESTONE) 
Sm  U.  C.  Circular  No.  Ill  One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons  CartOMt*. 

Free  BooKlet  and  Free  Soil  Test 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NADN0CK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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SANTA  CLARA  APRICOT  PRUNING 
(Continued  from  page  273.) 

Besides  reducing  evaporation  in 
non-irrigated  orchards,  the  fall  prun- 
ing, as  pointed  out  by  R.  F.  Black, 
saves  the  packing  of  soil  by  tramp- 
ing it  when  wet  and  by  hauling  out 
the  prunings.  He  notes  that  where 
the  trucks  have  run  when  the  ground 
was  wet,  a  plow  next  spring  will 
either  jump  over  the  track  or  jerk 
the  horses  and  turn  up  a  big  clod. 
Moreover,  though  there  is  a  loss  of 
nourishment  by  early  removal  of 
green  leaves,  he  has  noticed  that  the 
early  pruned  trees  stay  green  later 
and  so  make  up  this  loss,  besides  us- 
ing the  energy  more  profitably  for 
the  grower. 

It  isn't  so  much  trouble  to  prune 
an  apricot  tree  if  it  has  been  trained 
in  the  way  it  should  go.  If  it  hasn't, 
each  tree  is  a  problem  which  may 
be  solved  by  working  toward  the 
standard  build  of  the  apricot  tree. 

In  H.  E.  Losse's  140-acre  apricot 
orchard  on  the  level  floor  of  the  val- 
ley the  trees  were  cut  back  to  15  or 
1  8  inches  when  set  out  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Three  or  four 
main  limbs  were  allowed  to  grow  so 
as  to  balance  the  tree  and  were  cut 
back  to  about  three  feet  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  About  each  cut  end, 
several  new  "leaders"  grew  out  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  all  but  one 
of  these  were  cut  out;  and  it  was  cut 
back  a  little  shorter  than  the  length 
on  which  it  grew.  Only  one  new 
leader  is  left  on  each  limb,  because 
too  many  would  shade  and  stunt 
buds  inside  the  tree. 

In  selecting  which  of  many  lead- 
ers to  save,  the  upright  growers  are 
preferred,  for  the  weight  of  fruit 
will  make  them  bend  over  to  spread 
the  tree  enough.  But  if  there  is  a 
space  beside  that  upright  leader,  and 
another  limb  grows  close  to  its  other 
side,  the  upright  one  is  cut  back  to 
the  old  wood  and  the  one  projecting 
into  the  space  is  reserved.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  leave  no  large  open- 
ings to  the  center  of  the  tree;  but 
to  fill  them  thinly  with  fruit  bear- 
ing wood.  Each  leader  that  is  left 
is  cut  back  according  to  the  vigor 
of  the  tree.  After  a  dry  year,  or  a 
heavy  crop,  it  would  be  cut  back 
shorter,  as  it  is  on  old  trees,  so  that 
this  year  of  rainfall  a  plenty,  only 
3  or  4  inches  are  left  on  the  12-year 
trees.  Mr.  Williams  left  8  or  10 
inches. 

These  stubs  of  new  wood  may 
bloom  but  are  not  likely  to  set  fruit 
that  will  mature.  Their  principal 
business  is  to  put  forth  new  spurs 
next  year  which  will  fruit  the  year 
following.  Only  enough  opportunity 
for  new  spurs  should  be  left  so  all 
that  come  may  be  vigorous  enough 
to  support  the  fruit  that  sets  on 
them.  New  growth  is  left  long  on 
young  trees  in  order  to  get  a  large 
surface  for  fruit  bearing  as  soon  as 
possible.  Winter  pruning  might  be 
all  right  for  these  since  the  object 
is  wood  growth. 

The  top  of  the  tree  is  shaped  into 
a  hemisphere  to  expose  a  large  sur- 
face to  the  direct  sunlight,  and  not 
so  thick  but  that  sunlight  may  filter 
to  the  interior  quite  freely.  If  the 
interior  is  shaded  too  much,  all  fruit 
wood  there  will  die.  Wherever  a 
branch  is  cut  off  at  its  junction  with 
another,  no  stub  is  left,  because  that 
would  rot  and  not  heal  over,  and 
because  it  would  sucker  until  the 


tree  would  be  full  of  useless  wood. 

The  hemispherical  top  of  the  tree 
is  supported  high  enough  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  horses  in  culti- 
vating. This  is  modified  in  the  foot- 
hills where  cultivation  proceeds  on 
contour  lines  and  does  not  run  up 
and  down  the  hill,  partly  becaase  it 
is  too  hard  on  the  horses  and  partly 
because  it  would  tend  to  make  wash- 
ing away  of  dirt  worse  in  winter 
rains. 

Branches  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
toward  the  hill  may  be  left  quite  low 
to  the  ground  because  the  horse 
must  keep  at  a  distance  as  the  plow 
swings  down  hill  all  the  time.  But 
on  the  lower  side  the  horses  must 
go  as  close  to  the  tree  as  possible  to 
get  the  plow  close,  and  the  branches 
must  be  forced  straight  up  and  not 
extending  far  from  the  trunk.  On 
the  other  two  sides,  the  new  growth 
is  left  longer  and  the  trees  spread 
that  way  more. 

Mr.  Losse,  who  has  a  reputation 
for  being  "finicky"  about  his  or- 
chard, hires  the  pruners  by  the  day 
or  month;  never  by  the  tree.  Piece 
work  is  done  in  such  a  hurry  that 
stubs  are  left  and  not  enough  wood 
is  cut  out.  Branches  are  cut  below 
the  crotch  because  one  cut  is  easier; 
though  one  out  of  several  ought  to 
be  "left  above  it.  He  does  not  prune 
the  apricots  till  they  are  dormant; 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  been  prun- 
ing his  prunes  already  seems  to  show 
that  the  delay  with  apricots  is  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is 
easier  to  detect  the  dead  wood 
among  the  prunes  now,  which  is  one 
reason  for  their  early  fall  pruning. 
He  has  irrigation  facilities,  so  does 
not  need  to  conserve  moisture  by  re- 
ducing leaf  surface.  Jim  Pan  says 
all  varieties  are  pruned  practically 
the  same,  but  Mr.  Merrill,  who  has 
several  blocks  of  Moorparks,  lays 
special  stress  on  thinning  out  the 
fruit  buds  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
remaining  spurs.  He  has  a  solid 
block  of  400  Moorparks  about  12 
years  old  which  averaged  1  V»  boxes 
per  tree.  About  100  of  the  same  va- 
riety near  the  house  and  not  in  a 
solid  block  averaged  three  40-pound 
lug  boxes  per  tree,  one  bearing  six. 
But  two  trees  of  the  same  age  left 
unpruned,  standing  near  the  6-box 
tree  didn't  bear  anything.  He  thinks 
the  buds  need  stimulation  by  con- 
centrating the  trees'  energy  on  a 
small  proportion  of  them.  On  the 
400-tree  block  there  was  a  heavy  set- 
ting of  buds,  nine-tenths  of  which 
fell  before  opening.  These  trees 
have  too  much  wood  in  the  centers 
and  will  be  opened  up  this  fall. 

His  Blenheims  averaged  two  boxes 
per  tree — not  a  heavy  yield,  but  ton- 
nage is  generally  lighter  in  the  hills 
and  the  crops  more  regular.  Mr. 
Merrill  makes  the  point,  however, 
that  the  hill  dried  fruit  is  better  be- 
cause it  is  all  dried  for  lack  of  good 
transportation  of  fresh  fruit.  In 
the  lowland,  the  best  is  sold  to  can- 
neries, the  rest  is  dried.  And  he 
feels  that  the  lack  of  irrigation 
makes  some  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity. 

He  trains  the  young  trees  upward 
from  their  natural  spreading  habit 
by  pruning  to  the  upright  leaders 
and  by  tieing  binder  twine  around 
the  whole  top  all  season  until  the 
limbs  are  set  in  the  upright  position. 

Mr.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Black  agree 
in  preferring  a  tree  of  four  main 
limbs,  no  two  coming  from  the  same 


point  on  the  trunk,  because  the  load 
of  fruit  which  the  roots  can  supply 
is  borne  on  many  limbs. 

If  only  two  were  left  for  the  head, 
there  would  be  a  crotch  and  the 
doubled  weight  of  fruit  on  each  limb 
would  split  them  off. 

Every  old  pruner  advised  new 
pruners  to  cut  lots  more  wood  off 
than  they  want  to;  not  to  try  to  save 
fruit  wood;  and  to  regard  every  tree 
as  an  individual  requiring  individual 
treatment. 


OREGON  GROWN  WALNUT  TREES 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTES — Vrooman  Strain. 

Non-lrrlgati'd.  Grafted  on  3-ycar-oId  California  Black 
Walnut,  extra  large  lateral  rooting.  Scions  from  my  35- 
acre  bearing  orchard  at  Canby,  Oregon.  Trees  from  5  to 
9  feet  high.  Please  state  when  writing  number  of 
trees  wanted.  Prices  according  to  number  and  size  of 
trees.  Address  Dr.  F.  H.  Walgamot,  602  Medical  Build- 
ing.  Portland.  Oregon 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37    FIRST   STREET.      SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne.  Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake.   McFall   &   Co..     Potland.  Oregon 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  80W 
PANSY  AND  STOCK  SEED. 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy.    The  beat  strain 

efer  ottered.     Packet.  25c 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.     Separate  colon. 

Per  packet,   1 5c. 

Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St..  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


M  A  N  U  R  E 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  tor  Prlee  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


All  dlld    OeeU  WHOLESALE  RETAIL 

Famous  YOLO  and  COLUSA  County  Alfalfa  Seed. 
ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED    against  NOXIOUS 
WEEDS  and  for  GERMINATION 


We  advise  ordering  early.     Every  Indication  points  to  a  sha-p  advance  before  January  1st. 

We  will  accept  a  deposit  of  209V  to  accompany  order  and  place  same  at  this  time,  to  be  delivered 
to  you  on  or  before  November  1st. 

Advice.  Prices  and  Samples  supplied  on  application. 

25  years  experience   in   the   culture  of   Alfalfa — Xt'F  SKD. 


V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 

ARBUCKLE,  COLUSA  CO.,  CAL.  °" 
 The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers  in  the  West.  

Ready  for  Delivery,  August  1 0th. 

IMPORTED  BERMUDA  ONION  SEED 

1  Pound,  $1  50.     5  pounds,  $6.75.     10  pounds,  $12.50.  Postpaid. 
Special   prices  on   larger  quantities. 
Plant  early  to  get  an  early  crop  and  good  price  for  onions.    Prices  on  other  onion  seed  upon  request. 

SEED  PEAS 

AMERICAN    WONDER — PREMIUM    GEM — YORKSHIRE    HERO— NOTTS    EXCELSIOR — 
TELEPHONE — G  RAD  US. 
$8.00  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Other  "Seed  at  Low  Price  and  NO  Price  can  Buy  Better." 
COKRKSPONDENCK  SOLICITED. 

West   Coast   Seed  Mouse 

116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  Peon. 
State  College  $1.05  invested  In  Hock  Phosphate  gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — oyer  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ei.  Station  $1.96%  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  8tation  each  dollar  paid  for 
Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested  la  land. 

Each  ton  contains  28*  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-priced  de- 
structive acids,  hut  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  in  grinding,"  our  motto. 


KIRKMAN'S 

RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS — DRYING  TRAYS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would  BMaa 
that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  aa  the  agent's  commission  would  be.  Ia>  luabar 
la  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up- to- oat*  ■atttti. 
Bedwooi*  tanks.  Drying  Trays.  Picking  Boies,  Peach  Boxes,  Egg  Casta.  A  task  I 
ft.  dlam.ier.  2V4  ft  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  8  ft.  diameter.  214  ft.  deep  $10. 6t. 
Large  tuck  of  tanks  of  rarious  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  00  short  nolle*. 
Spra.-ng   tanks.     Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WDLSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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PRODUCE 
CHEAPER 
WATER 


Co-operation  to  Right  Real  Wrongs 


THE  PUMP  OF 
THE  CENTURY 


Layne  & 
Bowler 
Pump 

produces  the 
maximum  ca- 
pacity of  water 
at  the  very  low- 
est cost.  It  has 
been  proven 
under  the  most 
severe  tests 
that  this  pump 
will  work  suc- 
cessfully under 
all  conditions. 
It  is  an  abso- 
lute protection 
against  an  in- 
sufficient water 
supply. 

No 
Pit 

Required 


All  adjusting 
is  done  on  top 
of  ground.  No 
intricate  medi- 
an i  s  m.  All 
working  parts 
enclosed.'  Per- 
fect lubrication 
s  y  s  tem.  Un- 
affected  by 
sand.  Built  for 
the  particular 
r  e  q  uirements 
under  which  it 
must  work.  Ab- 
solutely guar- 
£&S£3' /7,ts*  anteed. 
Every  one  interested  in  irrigation 
should  have  our  Illustrated  Cat- 
alog No.  25.  It  tells  all  about  this 
pump.    Write  for  it  today. 

Layne  &  Bowler 
Corporation 

900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 


To  the  Editor:  How  the  average 
man  delights  in  giving  a  dig  at  ihe 
under  dog  has  been  pretty  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  8-hour  discussions. 
One  would  think  after  reading  some 
of  these  articles  that  the  only  mis- 
sion that  the  laborer  filled  in  the 
world  was  in  making  things  just  as 
cussed  for  his  employer  as  possible. 
If  the  workingman  in  any  walk  of 
life  is  not  what  he  should  be,  his  em- 
ployer is  responsible.  Such  men  as 
Gov.  West  of  Oregon  and  the  warden 
of  the  state  penitentiary  in  Colorado 
and  others  have  proved  that  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  very  vilest  of 
criminals  and  make  good  men  out  of 
them. 

Since  the  hopyard  riots  of  a  year 
ago  the  State  has  been  investigating 
conditions  under  which  the  common 
laborer  has  to  work,  and  has,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  found  things 
in  a  deplorable  condition:  unsani- 
tary, filthy,  crowded,  no  privacy, 
poor  food,  etc.  We  need  not  expect 
much  of  a  man  working  under  such 
conditions.  The  common  impression 
among  men  that  have  never  done 
common  labor  is  that  any  man  that 
has  any  snap  can  get  away  from  such 
a  life,  which  is  true  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  but  all  men  do  not  have 
that  snap,  and  it's  a  good  thing  that 
they  haven't,  else  there  would  be  no 
one  to  do  our  rough  work. 

Before  we  have  a  better  class  of 
labor  the  employer  will  have  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  labor  problem. 
In  the  case  of  the  big  rancher  who 
has  a  superintendent  he  will  have  to 
look  after  his  men  personally.  I 
know  of  two  large  ranches  that  are 
run  by  superintendents.  At  one 
place  the  employer  never  speaks  to 
the  workmen.  Although  there  is 
plenty  of  good  food,  the  men  and  the 
cooks  are  continually  at  outs.  The 
men  are  allowed  to  use  the  vilest  of 
language  in  the  dining  room.  In 
speaking  of  the  Chinaman  they  use 
the  work  "Chink";  this  roils  the 
Chinaman  and  he  gets  even  with 
them  by  bad  cooking,  and  the  men 
are  continually  leaving. 

On  the  other  ranch  the  employer 
looks  after  his  men  personally.  Over 
the  dining  room  door  are  the  words: 
"Dining  room  for  gentlemen."  On 
the  walls  are  good  motto  cards.  No 
profanity  is  allowed  and  no  smoking. 
If  you  want  the  cook  to  respect  you, 
respect  the  cook.  One  man  had 
charge  of  the  dining  room. 

On  one  occasion  I  picked  hops 
along  the  Sacramento.  It  was  a  dry 
season  and  there  was  abundance  of 
help  of  all  kinds.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  provision  made  for  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  pick- 
ers— not  even  drinking  water.  There 
were  men,  women  and  children,  good 
bad  and  indifferent,  working  to- 
gether and  no  provision  made  for 
privacy.  I  tried  to  better  conditions 
for  the  women  and  children  but 
could  not  find  anyone  that  claimed 
to  be  responsible.  Jim  would  refer 
me  to  Bill;  Bill  would  refer  me  to 
"the  old  man."  who  was  not  in  the 
field  just  then.  This  is  an  old  trick, 
probably  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  I  suppose  that  the  employ- 
er's point  of  view  was  that  this  is  a 
free  country  and  not  Russia;  if  you 
don't  like  the  conditions,  why,  go 
somewhere  else,  where  they  are  to 


your  own  liking;  there's  nobody 
holding  you. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the 
rancher  who  has  thousands  of  para- 
sites preying  upon  himself,  wife  and 
family  should  single  out  this  poor 
wretch  for  attack.  He  has  a  weapon 
always  at  hand,  if  he  cared  to  use 
it,  that  can  deliver  a  death  blow 
to  all  of  them,  but  he  does  not  use 
it.  The  name  of  that  weapon  is  co- 
operation. Our  government  sent  a 
committee  last  year  to  Europe  to  all 
the  countries  noted  for  their  success 
in  co-operation.  Our  government 
stands  ready  to  help  us  at  any  time. 
If  we  have  any  doubts  whether  these 
parasites  will  stay  dead  after  killing, 
we  have  but  to  look  up  the  history 
of  the  Danish  farmer  for  the  past  40 
years;  it's  a  marvelous  story. 

To  put  in  every-day,  understand- 
able language  the  reason  why  the 
California  rancher  has  such  poor 
labor;  why  his  land  is  worn  out; 
why  his  wife  puts  in  a  life  of  pitiful 
scheming  to  make  ends  meet;  why 
she  lives  on  smelly  flank  of  beef  and 
liver  (hog  liver  at  that,  mostly) 
while  the  parasites  that  are  preying 
upon  the  rancher  get  the  balance  of 
the  carcass;  why  his  children  have 
a  contempt  for  him  and  leave  home 
at  the  first  opportunity — all  this  is 
because  he  is  a  cowardly  fool,  pure 
and  simple.  Nothing  else  will  ex- 
plain it.  Good  men  and  brainy,  in 
all  neighborhoods,  have  attempted, 
time  and  time  again,  to  pick  this 
poor  boob  up,  get  him  on  his  feet; 
their  reward  has  been,  in  almost 
every  case,  a  slap  in  the  face. 

Under  present  conditions  50  per 
cent  of  the  rancher's  time  is  wasted 
in  what  he  calls  "business."  Rightly 
organized,  all  business  would  be 
taken  off  his  shoulders  and  done  by 
men  in  his  employ  who  have  forgot- 
ten more  about  business  than  the 
rancher  ever  knew.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple in  our  country  are  doing  without 
fruit  today,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  handled  by  so  many  middle- 
men that  it  is  out  of   their  reach. 

My  wife,  son  and  I  have  a  poultry 
ranch.  We  have  never  succeeded  so 
far  in  realizing  any  profit  from  broil- 
ers or  fryers:  the  time  to  find  a  mar- 
ket, the  loss  from  not  selling'  at  just 
the  right  time,  more  than  eats  up  the 
profits.  From  this  time  on  we  shall 
destroy  all  young  males  just  as  soon 
as  we  can  tell  their  sex.  In  the  buy- 
ing of  feeds  it  is  a  constant  planning 
how  to  get  around  the  parasites. 
Only  by  co-operation  can  we  ever 
hope  to  do  this. 

The  Danish  farmer  not  only  be- 
lieves in  co-operation  for  his  own 
people  but  for  the  farmers  of  the 
whole  world.  The  Dane  believes 
that  we  should  know  what  is  being 
planted  by  the  balance  of  the  world 
in  order  to  avoid  the  present  hideous 
waste  that  we  see  all  the  time.  One 
year  we  imported  potatoes  from  Eu- 
rope, next  year  we  planted  so  many 
that  in  many  cases  they  were  not 
gathered.  Up  in  Oregon  they  have 
gone  ahead  and  planted  apples;  to- 
day the  railroads  tell  them  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  a  market  they  work 
up  the  railroads  cannot  handle  half 
of  them.  Just  think  of  it,  planting 
trees  without  thinking  of  the  trans- 
portation problem! 

I  believe  that  co-operation  can  be 


brought  about  by  the  young  women 
of  California.  I  say  young,  for  I 
have  very  little  faith  but  much  sym- 
pathy for  the  woman  past  35  for  this 
work  who  has  spent  her  life  on  a 
California  ranch.  One  can  readily 
see  this  by  the  letters  from  the  two 
women.  The  only  outlet  with  one 
was  the  Jap.  The  other  sighs  for 
the  good  old  days  when  men  and 
women  on  farms  were  slaves  pure 
and  simple.  If  the  young  women 
will  keep  everlastingly  at  it  they  can 
bring  this  co-operative  movement 
about.  The  women  have  much  at 
stake.  The  government  tells  us  that 
39  per  cent  of  us  are  unmarried.  The 
rancher  is  largely  responsible  for 
this;  with  his  present  way  of  manag- 
ing he  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage,  and  a  man  that  works  for  the 
farmer  has  no  right  to  marry. 

Napa.  CHAS.  BLOM. 

(This  is  a  very  suggestive  letter, 
but  it  does  not  present  a  mite  of  rea- 
son why  a  farmer  should  vote  for 
the  8-hour  law,  for  arbitrarily  re- 
ducing the  day,  reducing  the  pay 
and  raising  the  cost  of  living  are  all 
directly  opposed  to  the  ends  which 
Mr.  Blom  desires  to  attain.  Farmers 
are  now  co-operating  in  California  as 
they  have  never  co-operated  before 
and  their  object  is  to  defeat  the  8- 
hour  amendment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  thus  realizing  their  force  by  co- 
operation they  may  employ  this  force 
to  secure  some  other  good  and  essen- 
tial things,  suggested  by  Mr.  Blom. 
The  adoption  of  the  8-hour  law  as 
now  presented  would  make  worse 
every  bad  thing  which  Mr.  Bloom 
deplores. — Editor. 


Lay  a  paper  where  the  floor  is 
most  frequently  dirtied.  Roll  it  up 
and  burn  it,  easier  than  to  mop  the 
floor. 


farm  for  money 

Hogs  can  be  produced  at  Fair- 
mead  for  4c  per  pound.  Pres- 
ent prices  8c  to  10c  cash. 
That's  farming  for  real  money. 
Good  Cows  at  Fairmead  are 
bringing  in  $8.00  to  $10.00  each 
cash  per  month.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  at  Fairmead  will  support 
a  cow  or  12  to  20  hogs  the  year 
round.   Why  not  farm  for  mon- 

FAIRMEAD 

the  can't  be  beat  fruit  and  alfal- 
fa section  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  where  land  prices  are 
still  low.  Fill  out  and  send  to- 
day the  following  coupon : 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co., 

Owners, 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book- 
let "How  to  obtain  a  farm  at 
Fairmead  on  easy  terms." 


Name  .  , 
Address 
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STATE  I  Alll  STARTS. 

"A  great  big  four  bits'  worth  of 
educational  entertainment,"  was  the 
way  an  intelligent  farmer  described 
the  61st  California  State  Fair,  which, 
as  this  is  written,  is  all  primed  and 
ready  for  the  big  crowds  which  are 
expected  this  week  at  Sacramento. 

To  those  who  have  been  yearly  at- 
tendants at  this  Fair,  it  is  very  clear 
that  through  the  aid  of  generous  ex- 
hibits by  everyone  at  all  interested  in 
California's  agriculture,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture have  been  enabled  to  boast  of 
another  "bigger  and  better  Fair." 
Taken  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  advance  in  the  fair,  year 
after  year,  is  the  growing  importance 
of  the  livestock  exhibits,  and  from 
the  scattered,  though  still  crowded, 
condition  of  things  in  these  divisions 
it  is  very  evident  that  additional 
room  as  well  as  better  arranged  and 
constructed  buildings  must  in  some 
way  be  obtained,  and  that  too,  at 
once,  for  it  is  not  only  provoking  to 
the  breeders  who  show  but  to  the 
visitor  in  search  of  his  favorite  breed 
as  well.  If  the  proposed  bond  issue 
is  the  cure  for  this  condition  it 
should  carry  unanimously. 

The  breeders  of  purebred  stock 
who  take  their  expensive  animals, 
through  the  heat,  to  Sacramento  and 
aid  so  materially  in  making  the  show, 
certainly  deserve  better  treatment; 
particularly  the  dairy  cow  and  draft 
horse  breeders.  It  is  to  be  hopea 
that  when  the  next  State  Fair  is 
held,  better  facilities  wil  be  furnish- 
ed. 

.Machinery. — In  the  agriucultural 
and  dairy  machinery  lines,  the  manu- 
facturers have  done  themselves 
proud  by  having  on  display  the  most 
modern  patterns  of  farm  machinery; 
and  the  growth  of  these  departments 
clearly  indicates  that  the  farm  at- 
tendance at  these  fairs  is  yearly 
growing  to  larger  proportions.  The 
tractor  division  has  been  changed 
from  its  former  location,  and  whih 
commodious  quarters  have  been  giv- 
en for  demonstration  work,  a  num- 
ber of  vistors  were  heard  to  complain 
of  being  unable  to  find  the  tractor 
exhibits. 

The  display  of  pumps  and  pumping 
machinery  alone  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered a  set-back  in  this  year's  ma- 
chinery exhibits,  probably  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  plentiful  rains  of 
last  winter.  The  absence  of  these 
exhibitors  is  most  noticeable,  partic- 
ularly on  account  of  the  great  inter- 
est being  taken  in  present  day  water 
development. 

In  the  agricultural  building  and 
annex  the  various  county  commer- 
cial organizations  have  again  taken 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  In 
interesting  prospective  settlers, 
through  their  displays  of  field  crops 
and  fruits,  and  thus  one  finds  that 
the  agricultural  interests  have  full 
representation  even  though,  as  above 
mentioned,  under  trying  circum- 
stances in  some  cases. 


On  October  1  will  commence  the 
big  ten-day  California  Apple  Show  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  hoped  to  have 
2,000,000  California-grown  apples  of 
200  varieties.  The  21  commercial- 
apple-growing  counties  will  take 
part,  even  Inyo  county  proposing  to 


exhibit  her  ability  to  grow  apples. 
Six  hundred  points  out  of  1,000  per- 
fect score  will  be  allowed  for  perfect 
fruit;  200  points  for  perfect  pack 
(40  for  bulge,  40  for  alignment,  40 
for  height  at  ends,  40  for  compact- 
ness, 40  for  attractiveness),  100  for 
uniform  size,  and  100  for  color. 
Judges  will  be  Geo.  E.  Rowe  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  J.  D.  dwell,  Medford, 
Ore.,  and  Prof.  C.  L  Lewis  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Every 
wormy  apple  found  will  lose  40 
points  for  its  exhibit. 


The  Menlo  Park  Horticultural  So- 
ciety is  to  hold  its  annual  show  Oct. 
23,  24  and  25.  There  are  classes 
for  decorative  plants,  chrysanthe- 
mums, for  amateurs,  commercial 
growers,  and  free-for-all,  dahlias, 
roses,  carnations,  begonias,  herbace- 
ous and  annual  flowers,  bouquets, 
miniature  flower  gardens,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  The  net  biennial  session 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
will  be  held  in  Berkeley  Sept.  1,  2 
and  3,  1915.  Other  horticultural  so- 
cieties will  meet  here  about  the  same 
time.  The  Pomological  Society  i9 
trying  to  estabilsh  a  national  score 
card  for  competitive  fruit  displays,  a 
standard  system  of  naming  fruits,  a 
permanent  headquarters  building, 
uniform  national  horticultural  legis- 
lation, etc.,  and  papers  on  many  oth- 
er subjects  will  be  read. 


The  following  request  comes  from 
the  International  Farm  Women's 
Press  Association:  Will  you  try  to 
have  your  Farmers'  Club  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  next  meeting  of  The 
Congress  of  Farm  Women  to  be  held 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  Oct,  12-15?  Home 
Sanitation.  Hygiene,  Better  Schools, 
Cooking,  Good  Roads  and  various 
subjects  bearing  upon  rural  home 
life  will  be  discussed  by  notable  men 
and  women. 

Ventura  county  is  taking  the  re- 
freshing method  of  obtaining  exhibits 
for  her  county  fair  to  be  held  Sept. 
28.  29,  and  30,  of  sending  a  man  to 
visit  possible  exhibitors  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  It  is  also  refreshing 
to  read 'that  at  one  meeting  some  2  0 
directors  of  the  Fair  Association 
were  present.  Merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers are  contributing  merchan- 
dise prizes,  including  red-topped 
boots  for  the  visitor  with  the  biggest 
feet. 


Imperial  County  Fair  will  be  held 
Nov.  18-21.  Five  silver  cups  have 
been  offered  as  special  prizes.  Live- 
stock will  be  featured. 


Potato  troubles  will  be  discussed 
by  specialists,  Sept.  25  and  26.  This 
is  the  meeting  that  was  postponed 
twice  so  noted  national  and  foreign 
speakers  could  attend. 


Soils,  their  cultivation,  fertiliza- 
tion, conditions,  and  possibilities  will 
be  emphasized  at  the  45th  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles  Nov.  9  to  14.  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Clark  of  the  University  has 
been  encouraging  Farmer  Women's 
Clubs  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and 
directing  their  original  investigations 
into  ways  of  improving  farm  home 
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The  man  with  a  deep  well 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
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The  Pomona  Pump  is  used 
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built  for  pumping  from  a 
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It  lifts  water  from  great 
depths  very  economically  — 
works  without  jerk,  jar  or  vi- 
bration— and  seldom  requires 
repairs.  A  man  wrote  us  re- 
cently that  he  had  run  his  Po- 
mona Pump  steadily  for  2712 
hours,  with  no  trouble,  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs — and 
he  is  only  one  of  many. 
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conditions.  These  club  women  will 
have  a  very  real  part  in  this  conven- 
tion as  they  showed  their  capability 
at  the  one  recently  held  at  Davis. 
Preliminary  organization  of  a  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  will  be 
accomplished,  to  co-ordinate  the 
many  loose  locals  now  in  existence 
and  present  a  solid  front  to  all  fruit 
growers'  problems.  The  9th  Inter- 
national Dry  Farming  Exposition 
will  be  held  Oct.  7  to  17  at  Wichita, 
Kans.  Exhibits  of  three  classes  will 
compete:  one  for  products  grown 
where  the  rainfall  in  2  3  inches  or 
less  annually,  one  where  rainfall  ex- 
ceeds 23  inches,  and  one  for  products 
grown  under  irrigation. 


Late  in  August,  Imperial  valley 
cotton  growers  were  feeling  good 
because  of  federal  assurances  that 
they  could  borrow  money  secured  by 
cotton  warehouse  receipts.  This  was 
very  urgent,  for  Europe,  which  us- 
ually takes  more  of  our  cotton  than 
we  ourselves  use,  had  stopped  her 
importations  and  cotton  couldn't  be 
sold.  iThe  relief  was  to  be  provided 
through  the  national  banks  under  di- 
rection of  Secretary  McAdoo.  But 
that  relief  was  slow  coming  is  indi- 
cated by  an  open  letter  from  C.  S. 
Barrett,  national  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Union.  In  it  he  says: 
"Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
crop  will  be  unsalable  during  the 
present  cotton  season  at  any  price 
whatsoever;  and  this  will  mean  that 
the  other  half  will  be  sold  at  a  price 
far  below  the  cost  of  production."  As 
a  solution,  he  advocates  that  all  cot- 
ton belt  farmers  write  their  members 
in  Congress  to  push  the  bill  introduc- 
ed by  Henry  of  Texas.  He  wants  the 
government  to  buy  cotton  at  a  living 
price  for  the  grower,  and  hold  it  un- 
til ragged  nations  must  have  it.  He 
points  out  that  such  a  time  will  sure- 
ly come,  for  there  is  no  practical  cot- 
ton substitute. 

A  pear  blight  convention  was  held 
in  Sacramento  this  week  at  which  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  River  pear 
men  were  reviewed  and  means  of 
further  general  control  discussed. 


Hughson  cantaloupe  and  mel«n 
growers  did  a  neat  marketing  coup 
when  they  sent  a  man  to  deal  directly 
with  San  Francisco  retailers.  The 
crop  which  they  couldn't  sell  at  all 
to  jobbers  has  been  sold  at  much 
higher  prices  than  the  jobbers  would 
have  paid  anyway,  even  if  they  had 
wanted  the  melons. 


Some  time  ago  we  had  an  article 
about  the  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club  which 
buys  all  kinds  of  supplies  at  whole- 
sale and  conducts  a  co-operative 
store.  The  Visalia  Co-operative 
Poultrymen's  Association  is  now 
branching  out  along  the  same  lines 
and  will  handle  groceries.  Poultry 
raising  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
association  because  it  reduces  cost 
of  production  and  provides  a  stable 
market. 


The  10,000  ton  co-operative  dried 
fruit  shipment  to  Europe  proposed 
some  time  ago  by  Fresnans  died 
there  temporarily,  but  echoes  of  the 
idea  made  themselves  heard  in  the 
Sacramento  and  Santa  Clara  valleys. 
The  campaign  at  Fresno  is  now  being 
vigorously  pushed  for  the  sake  of 
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the  markets  such  a  shipment  might 
open.  Growers  are  urged  to  write 
to  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce 
whether  they  will  consign  part  of 
their  crops  in  such  a  cargo. 


Kings  county  prune  crop  beats  the 
state  for  yield  per  acre  this  year. 
Most  everyone  is  reporting  big  crops. 


Co-operation  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  Far- 
mer's Union  enables  the  Kerman  dis- 
trict to  pack  at  the  latter's  Dinuba 
packing  house  and  sell  through  the 
Exchange.  This  seems  to  be  along 
the  right  line. 


The  co-operative  canneries  at  Por- 
terville  and  Tulare  are  unable  to  fill 
orders  this  year  though  they  have 
been  canning  freestones.  The  pro- 
moter of  these  is  now  atempting  to 
organize  one  at  Dinuba,  both  to  help 
take  care  of  the  orders  and  to  pro- 
vide profitable  disposition  of  the  free- 
stones instead  of  drying  them  next 
year.  Of  course  this  is  a  progressive 
movement  worthy  of  support,  but  it 
will  be  well  for  the  canned  fruit 
market  if  the  canned  freestone  out- 
put is  so  labeled  that  the  consumer 
may  know  what  he  is  buying. 


At  the  Oroville  Orange  and  Olive 
Exposition  to  be  held  this  winter, 
extension  of  irrigated  area  by  pump- 
ing will  be  emphasized. 


Tulare  county  citrus  exhibits  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  and  San  Diego 
Expositions  are  to  be  bought  out- 
right by  a  committee  of  citrus  ex- 
perts already  appointed.  No  doubt 
about  getting  the  best  by  this  meth- 
od. The  crop  in  that  section  is  so 
far  along  that  efforts  are  already  ba 
ing  made  to  prevent  shipment  of  im 
mature  fruit. 


From  all  citrus  districts  except  Tu- 
lare county  come  reports  of  bumper 
crops,  which  need  not  scare  for 
prices  because  the  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  been  making  extra  ar- 
rang'  ments  this  summer  to  inore-ise 
consumption  and  keep  up  the 
prices. 


A  ?50,000  precooling  plant  is  to 
be  built  for  oranges  and  lemons  by 
the  La  Verne  Orange  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles  county. 


POULTRY  NEWS. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  10,  Dr.  F.  W. 
D'Evelyn  was  elected  president,  and 
Edward  J.  Talbott  secretary.  This 
association  has  a  membership  of 
about  150;  and  at  the  meeting  a 
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great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested, which  will  be  reflected  in  the 
annual  poultry  show  to  be  held  at 
the  Auditorium  in  this  city  Dec.  8  to 
13,  inclusive. 


A  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  held  last  Monday  even- 
ing, at  which  George  Lohr  was  se- 
lected as  salesmanager  for  the  com- 
ing poultry  show.  He  will  conduct 
a  free  sales  bureau  for  exhibitors,  a 
new  departure  for  the  Association 
which  will  be  fully  appreciated  by 
poultrymen.  Another  new  feature 
will  be  a  publicity  agent.  Paul  Par- 
ker, a  well  known  writer,  was  en- 
gaged to  prepare  the  announcements 
for  the  coming  show,  which  means 
that  there  is  a  special  effort  to  make 
the  coming  event  of  greater  promi- 
nence than  any  other  to  be  held  in 
the  West  this  season. 
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The  Steadily  Growing  Fresno  District  Fair 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

"We  bave  found  that  out  of  ten 
people  attending  a  Fair,  nine  of  them 
go  for  entertainment  and  the  other 
one  goes  for  instruction  and  educa- 
tion. We  endeavor  to  keep  the 
agricultural  purpose  of  the  Fair  on 
an  equal  plane  with  the  free  attrac- 
tions; but  to  draw  the  crowds,  we 
must  have  a  large  program  of  free 
attractions,"  says  C.  G.  Eberhart, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Fresno 
District  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Fresno  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  3  inclusive. 

A  real  agricultural  fair  should  be 
composed  of  exhibits,  on  which  the 
principal  emphasis  is  placed — other- 
wise it  should  be  called  a  carnival. 
But  to  get  exhibits,  premiums  must 
be  offered  and  accommodations  pro- 
vided. To  raise  the  money  for  these, 
there  are  three  principal  sources: 
entry  fees,  gate  receipts  and  the  sale 
of  concessions. 

Since  gate  receipts  are  the  main 
reliance,  and  since  practically  no  lo- 
cal fair  pays  its  own  expenses,  their 
directors  are  compelled  to  devise 
ways  of  attracting  more  visitors  for 
larger  gate  receipts.  Hence  the  em- 
phasis the  Fresno  fair  is  placing  on 
its  amusement  features. 

Horse  Races. — Time  honored  and 
inevitable  among  these  are  the  horse 
races,  for  which  Fresno  is  noted. 
New  bleachers  this  year  will  seat 
3500  additional  people  free;  and  in- 
creased grandstand  capacity  will 
seat  2500  more.  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  will  see  the  har- 
ness and  running  races.  Seven  Fres- 
no horsewomen  will  drive;  the  decis- 
ive heat  being  on  Thursday.  From 
11  to  28  entries  will  compete  in  each 
of  the  regular  races. 

Entries  in  the  horse  shows  in  the 
afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  will  compete  for  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  in  each  of  14 
lots  of  saddle  horses,  and  for  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  in  three  lots  of  harness 
horses.  All  the  different  gaits  will 
be  shown. 

Other  Races. — Auto  races  will  be 
hotly  contested  for  prizes  doubled 
over  those  of  last  year,  and  amount- 
ing to  over  $4,000.  The  transconti- 
nental balloon  race,  supposed  to  be 
the  precursor  of  regular  traffic  in  the 
easterly  winds  two  miles  above  earth, 
will  include  ten  balloons  to  start  on 
Friday.  The  aeronauts  will  take 
food  for  two  weeks  for  two  men  per 
balloon,  and  will  also  take  carrier 
pigeons  to  be  liberated  as  the  bal- 
loons proceed.  A  school  girl  aviator 
will  give  exhibitions  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

Chariot  races  will  be  run  under 
searchlights  on  four  of  the  evenings. 
Motor  polo  is  scheduled  for  the  first 
three  days  and  there  will  be  motor 
cycle  races  on  one  day. 

The  dog  show  will  feature  the 
Airedales  and  German  sheepdogs 
such  as  are  performing  war  service 
now  in  Europe  as  messengers.  Many 
other  breeds  will  compete. 

Wednesday  night  a  fireworks  rep- 
resentation of  the  taking  of  Vera 
Cruz  will  be  seen;  and  Friday  night 
an  eruption  of  Mt.  Lassen. 

Tilton's  band  of  2  6  pieces  will 
make  the  air  tingle  afternoon  and 
night  all  week,  and  there   will  be 


various  other  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. 

Pree-Kor-AR  Dancing. — A  feature 
that  will  attract  many  people  and  be 
objectionable  to  a  large  number  is 
the  free-for-all  modern  supervised 
dancing  that  will  occur  nightly.  But 
a  redeeming  feature  is  that  no  in- 
toxicating liquors,  gambling  or  pool 
selling  will  be  allowed  on  the 
grounds.  With  the  grand  effort  that 
is  made  to  attract  woman  exhibitors 
and  visitors,  the  most  refined  should 
be^allowed  to  attend  without  offense. 

Friday  will  be  "All  Schools'  Day," 
on  which  all  schools  are  expected  to 
close  so  the  students  and  children 
and  faculties  may  be  entertained  by 
the  "best  annual  athletic  meet  held 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Sev- 
eral world's  champion  participants. 
Seventeen  events." 

The  Agricultural  Object. — But  to 
get  to  the  real  business  of  the  Fair. 
It  is  the  horticultural  interest  that 
has  built  up  Fresno  county  most;  and 
while  the  Fair  includes  all  counties 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  which  de- 
sire to  participate,  it  is  from  Fresno 
county  that  most  of  the  exhibits  and 
visitors  will  come. 

Horticulture. — This  year  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  premiums 
have  been  increased  more  than  any 
others,  and  a  modern  one-story  fire- 
proof brick  horticultural  building  on 
concrete  foundations  100x150  feet  is 
being  built  as  the  first  of  a  group 
of  four  such  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  built  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year, 
all  in  front  of  the  Main  Pavilion. 
Agricultural  Hall,  back  of  the  Main 
Pavilion,  is  about  40x100  feet  with 
broad  eaves  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
and  a  three-foot  screen  directly  un- 
der their  full  length  for  ventilation. 
The  regular  premiums  for  fruits 
and  nuts  will  be  apportioned  in  234 
prizes,  all  but  eight  of  which  will  go 
to  growers  in  sums  of  50  cents  to 
$10,  including  seventeen  subscrip- 
tions to  agricultural  papers.  Judg- 
ing commences  Wednesday. 

If  all  the  premiums  are  competed 
for,  he  who  goes  to  learn  the  best 
characteristics  of  different  varieties 
by  comparison  of  one  with  the  rest 
in  the  handiest  convenience,  may  see 
four  varieties  of  raisins  together, 
six  varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  eleven 
of  apples,  twelve  of  fresh  plums,  six- 
teen of  peaches,  five  of  pears,  twen- 
ty-eight of  fresh  grapes,  besides  per- 
simmons, pomegranates,  quinces, 
apricots,  prunes,  olives,  walnuts, 
butternuts,  pecans,  almonds,  and 
peanuts. 

Grains. — If  interested  in  new  and 
old  varieties  of  grains,  prizes  are  of- 
fered for  five  varieties  '  of  wheat, 
four  of  barley,  three  of  corn,  be- 
sides oats,  rye,  Egyptian  corn,  Jeru- 
salem corn,  alfalfa  seed,  buckwheat, 
and  California  grown  rice.  Twenty 
varieties  of  vegetables  will  draw 
forty  prizes  aggregating  $67. 

Community  Exhibits. —  Five  spe- 
cial prizes  of  $300  down  to  $50  are 
offered  "to  any  town,  district,  agri- 
cultural club  or  women's  club  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley"  for  exhibits 
"to  include  all  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  exclusive  of 
dairy  products"  and  processed  fruit 
and  vegetables;  but  including  home 
canned  fruits  and  jellies.     In  judg- 


ing these  community  exhibits,  25 
per  cent  will  be  allowed  for  quality, 
20  per  cent  for  variety,  25  per  cent 
for  artistic  arrangement  of  products  | 
and  decoration,  20  per  cent  Tor 
educational  value,  and  10  per  cent 
for  originality.  Boys'  agricultural 
clubs,  fostered  by  the  University  in 
Clovis  and  Dinuba  and  probably 
Hanford,  will  compete  in  this,  while 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  women's 
clubs  of  Fowler,  Selma,  Kingsburg, 
Reedley,  Sanger,  Kerman,  Madera, 
Caruthers,  and  probably  Tulare  and 
Porterville  are  in  the  race.  Their 
exhibits  will  be  housed  in  the  new 
horticultural  building  with  the  Flor- 
al and  Nursery  show. 

Floral  Department. — Special  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  please  the 
lovers  of  our  flowers,  and  in  this  de- 
partment exhibits  are  promised  from 


itor  may  learn  to  know  the  different 
varieties  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Judging  in  this  department  will  oc- 
cur on  Tuesday. 

Horticultural  Judges. — State  Hor- 
ticultural commissioner,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Cook,  will  be  one  of  the  judges.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Ernest  Braunton, 
consulting  horticulturist  of  Los  An- 
geles. These  men  being  rrom  out- 
side the  district  and  well  known 
throughout  the  State,  are  likely  to 
avoid  all  charge  of  favoritism. 

Livestock.  —  But  horticulture 
doesn't  get  most  of  the  attention. 
Livestock  buildings  are  being  moved 
and  renovated,  new  ones  built  and 
premiums  increased.  The  entries 
all  close  Sept.  27  so  we  do  not  know 
what  will  be  shown  this  year. 

Horses. — Premiums  are  offered 
for  thoroughbreds,   standard  breds, 
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the  coast  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well 
as  from  Fresno  county.  One  lot, 
competing  for  a  $20  first  prize,  is 
the  covering  of  200  square  feet  of 
space  for  each  exhibit,  with  green- 
house cut  flowers,  decorative  plants, 
etc.  Palms,  ferns,  bulbs,  cactus  and 
all  flowers  may  be  entered  until 
Sept.  28,  except  entries  for  table 
decorations,  which  close  Sept.  25. 
Ten  varieties  of  roses  may  compete 
separately  or  in  groups.  Carnations, 
chrysanthemums,  gladioli,  orchids, 
lilies,  etc.,  etc.,  will  decorate  this 
department  and  there  are  28  prizes 
of  $10  down  to  $2  for  cut  flowers 
exhibited  by  amateurs  only.  A  cold 
storage  plant  will  take  care  of  ex- 
hibits from  out  of  town.  For  the 
most  complete  and  artistic  display 
of  nursery  stock,  premiums  of  $25 
and  $15  are  offered.  Every  exhibit 
must  be  correctly  labeled  so  the  vis- 


roadsters  and  coach  horses  to  the 
tune  of  $652.  Clyde,  Percheron, 
Shire,  Belgian  and  Suffolk  horses  in 
twelve  "lots"  each  will  compete  for 
|  about  $250  for  each  breed.  Two  of 
the  lots  for  each  breed  are  (1)  for 
a  stallion  with  not  less  than  three 
of  his  colts  and  (2)  a  mare  with  not 
less  than  two  of  her  colts.  This 
feature  of  course  emphasizes  horse 
breeding  with  good  stock,  for  all  the 
adults  in  these  classes  must  be  pure- 
bred and  recorded. 

Grade  Horses. — And  there  are 
seventeen  chances  for  premiums  to- 
taling $176.50  for  farm  horses  not 
entitled  to  registry. 

The  musical  class  of  jacks,  Jen- 
nets, and  mules  includes  nve  lots  of 
each  for  which  the  prizes  aggregate 
$331.50.  The  first  prize  winners  in 
all  these  classes  are  entered  free  in 
their  respective  sweepstakes  lots  for 
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$30  additional  prizes  each. 

Besides  this,  $95  are  offered  for 
families  of  three  or  more  colts  from 
one  stallion,  jack,  mare  or  jennet. 

Cattle  premiums  have  been  almost 
doubled  this  year  over  last,  each 
breed  having  over  $200. 

In  beef  cattle,  there  are  four  lots 
each  for  bulls  and  cows  of  the  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  Devons,  Angus, 
and  Red  Polls.  For  each  breed 
there  are  three  herd  lots  each  in- 
cluding one  bull  and  three  females, 
and  two  groups,  one  of  which  is  four 
animals,  the  get  of  one  sire,  while 
the  other  is  two  animals,  the  off- 
spring of  one  cow.  For  each  breed 
too,  the  first  prize  winning  bulls  and 
cows  are  entered  for  the  champion- 
ship prize  of  $15. 

The  same  classification  applies  to 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Ayr- 
shires,  Dutch  Belted,  and  Brown 
Swiss.  A  free-for-all  milking  con- 
test open  to  all  breeds  and  localities 
will  be  conducted  for  five  days. 
Herd  lots  of  three  cows   each  will 
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receive  four  prizes  totaling  $300 
while  single  cows  will  compete  for 
$125. 

For  swine  there  are  nine  classes 
including  Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas, 
Durocs,  O.  I.  C.s,  Essex,  Yorkshires, 
Hampshires,  Mulefoots,  and  Tam- 
worths.  Each  class  includes  11  lots 
of  boars,  sows,  pigs,  and  herds 
whose  prizes  vary  from  $8  to  $1.50. 
Sweepstakes  prizes  of  $7.50  are  al- 
lowed for  the  best  boars  and  sows 
of  any  age  or  breed. 

Sheep  receive  only  a  little  less  at- 
tention, having  classes  of  seven  lots 
each  for  Spanish  and  French 
Merinos,  Southdowns,  '  Shropshlres, 
Persians,  Leistershires  and  Cots- 
wolds.  Sweepstakes  of  $7.50  are 
offered  here,  too,  for  the  best  bucks 
and  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed.  Stock 
judging  begins  Wednesday  and  stock 
parades  will  be  held  Wednesday  and 


Thursday. 

Poultry,  as  usual,  receives  much 
attention,  the  judges  being  J.  D. 
Yates,  J.  H.  Crow,  R.  J.  Venn,  R.  L. 
Leitch,  and  S.  O.  Lindgren.  The  of- 
ficial winter  show  of  the  Poultry  As- 
sociation is  to  be  abandoned  to 
throw  all  its  energy  to  this  one.  En- 
tries close  Sept.  19.  The  Fair  As- 
sociation furnishes  coops,  feed,  water, 
and  an  attendant.  First,  second 
and  third  premiums  will  be  paid  for 
cocks,  hens,  cockerels,  pullets,  and 
breeding  pens  of  one  male  and  four 
females.  Special  prizes  are  offered 
(1)  $10  for  the  best  display  in  the 
show,  (2)  $10  for  the  best  pens  in 
the  American,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  English,  and  the  Bantam  classes, 
five  pens  to  fill  the  classes.  Five 
dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  male 
and  the  best  female  in  each  of  three 
classes  except  the  Bantam,  where 
this  prize  is  for  the  best  display. 

Regular  premiums  are  offered  for 
19  breeds  in  the  American  class, 
eight  Asiatics,  15  Mediterraneans, 
seven  English,  seven 
Polish,  six  Dutch,  three 
French,  23  games  and 
bantams,  and  20  orna- 
mental breeds. 

Six  breeds  of  turkeys 
may  compete  for  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  in 
each  of  four  lots;  a  pair 
of  ducks  may  win  one 
of  three  prizes  offered 
for  each  of  nine  breeds 
and  a  pair  of  geese  may 
win  of  three  prizes  of- 
fered for  each  of  seven 
breeds. 

Pigeons  of  29  classes 
will  receive  regular  and 
special  prizes;  nine 
classes  will  receive  reg- 
classes  are  provided  for 
rabbits. 

Bees  and  honey  will 
compete  for  44  premi- 
ums. 

Minerals. — Oils,  min- 
erals and  their  ores, 
and  California  dressed 
marbles  and  granite 
have  a  long  list  of  pre- 
miums. 

Farm  Machinery  and 
Autos.  —  Every  farmer 
wants  to  know  what 
sort  of  machinery  and 
what  makes  are  best 
suited  to  his  conditions. 
Only  a  silver  cup  is  of- 
fered for  the  largest 
and  best  exhibit  of 
farm  implements,  and 
diplomas  for  individual  machines, 
but  the  advertising  value  of  such 
an  opportunity  will  cause  leading 
machinery  men  of  California  to 
display  here  and  to  keep  men 
in  charge  to  explain  and  dem- 
onstrate the  workings.  Similar 
trophies  and  advertising  opportuni- 
ties will  bring  a  comprehensive 
varied  display  of  automobiles.  The 
traction  exhibit  will  include  not  less 
than  30  machines,  being  three  times 
as  large  as  last  year. 

Parcels  Post. — How  to  market 
goods  by  parcels  post  will  be  demon- 
strated by  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment. This  help  toward  "eliminat- 
ing the  middleman"  should  prove  of 
interest  to  all  producers.  A  sur- 
prising instance  of  its  utility  has  re- 
cently been  shown  in  the  shipment 
this  way  of  50-pound  sacks  of  flour 
by  both  Chico  and    San  Francisco 
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dealers  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

Women's  Departments. — Of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  are  the  departments 
devoted  to  the  women  and  home 
arts.  Most  of  these  are  located  up- 
stairs in  the  Main  Pavilion. 

Baby  Show. — Chief  of  interest 
among  these  as  shown  by  the  earli- 
ness  of  entries,  is  the  baby  show  in 
which  over  300  entries  are  expected. 
More  than  that  number  could  not  be 
desired  at  once,  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
standards  will  be  used  in  judging 
these  future  citizens  and  only  the 
children  of  California  residents  may 
be  entered.  This  restriction  is  not 
for  fear  of  eastern  competition  but 
only  to  reserve  space  for  perhaps 
less  important  details.  Entries 
close  Sept.  23  at  noon.  No  entry  fee 
is  charged,  but  prize-winning  infants 
must  be  exhibited  all  together  for 
presentation  of  the  prizes  and  popu- 
lar confirmation  of  the  judges'  opin- 
ions. Judging  of  ten  classes,  includ- 
ing boys,  girls,  and  twins,  and  two 
sweepstakes  classes,  will  precede  the 
awarding  of  a  certificate  of  cham- 
pionship to  the  best  baby  in  the 
show.  Fearless,  athletic,  able  judges 
will  be  provided. 

Cooking  and  Sewing. — Next  in  in- 
terest is  probably  tne  culinary  ef- 
forts of  the  women,  comprising  dis- 
plays of  canned,  crystallized,  pre- 
served, and  pickled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, besides  marmalades,  jellies, 
chowchow,  and  catsup. 

Five  kinds  of  bread,  eleven  kinds 
of  cakes  and  doughnuts,  and  four 
or  five  kinds  of  pies  will  tempt  the 
judges  to  award  premiums  of  50c  to 
$3.  Special  premiums  are  offered 
by  glass  jar  manufacturers,  too. 

Women  will  be  interested  in  em- 
broidery of  cotton  and  silk  goods  for 
which  44  prizes  are  offered.  Lace 
and  drawn  work  will  compete  for 
34  prizes.  Needlework  on  pillows, 
bedspreads,  quilts,  etc.,  besides  sam- 
ples of  the  various  stitches  and 
schemes  of  fancy  work,  finish  the 
list  for  which  premiums  are  offered. 
One  woman  expects  to  exhibit  $1000 
worth  of  imported  fancy  work. 

Lot  No.  72  in  this  department  is 
an  infant's  outfit  for  which  $5  and 
$2.50  are  offered  as  prizes. 

School  Exhibits. — Babies  do  not 
receive  all  the  attention,  either,  for 
the  educational  department,  open 
to  all  sections  of  the  State,  offers 
prizes  for  grade  school  work  in 
handwriting,  map  and  picture  mak- 
ing, and  cardboard  construction. 
High  School  art  work  and  collections 
of  insects,  flowers,  minerals,  seeds 
of  weeds  and  crops  'receive  prizes  of 
$2  and  $1  in  18  lots.  Manual  train- 
ing for  school  children  of  all  ages, 
cow  testing  contests,  root  growing 
contests,  stock  judging  contests, 
sewing  and  cooking  contests  are 
open  to  school  pupils  only  for  lib- 
eral premiums. 

Historical  relics. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the 
Fresno  District  Fair  this  year  will 
be  the  exhibit  of  historical  relics, 
heirlooms,  antiquities,  etc.  Mrs. 
Geo.  Taylor  is  co-operating  with  Sec- 
retary Eberhart  to  secure  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  interesting 
articles  that  have  some  connection 
with  the  development,  settling,  or 
history  of  this  State,  particularly 
with  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  This 
display  may  be  made  the  nucleus  of 


a  museum  of  historical  things  to  be 
established  in  Fresno. 

Hand  Painted  China. — The  space 
devoted  to  hand  painted  china  is  of 
special  interest.  The  color  scheme 
is  cream  and  brown  with  special 
lighting. 

Art. — Many  collections  and  single 
pieces  of  oil  painting,  water  colors, 
pastels,  and  drawings  will  compete 
for  prizes  from  $15  down.  Tapes- 
tries, landscapes  painted  on  velvet, 
sculpture,  wood  carving,  hammered 
brass  all  will  add  to  the  art  depart- 
ment to  make  a  delightful  rest  from 
the  more  sordid  and  wearing  activi- 
ties about  the  grounds. 

Credit  to  Whom  Credit  is  Due. — 
And  now,  who  is  responsible  for  all 
of  this  preparation  to  show  the  Val- 
ley's agricultural  resources,  and 
what  is  their  equipment  and  success 
in  attracting  visitors? 

Success. — Attendance  has  been  in- 
creased to  50,000  last  year;  more, 
it  is  claimed,  than  the  sum  of  all 
other  fairs  in  the  valley,  and  the 
secretary  expects  "a  daily  attend- 
ance this  year  of  10,000  to  20,000 
people." 

Contributors  to  Success  of  the 
Fair.  —  The  county  owned  the 
grounds  before  the  fair  association 
was  incorporated  FeD.  18,  1907,  at 
which  time  the  grounds  were  turned 
over  for  free  use  of  the  association 
directors,  A.  B.  Evans,  John  A.  Neu, 
J.  E.  Dickinson,  D.  L.  Bachant,  D.  L. 
Newman,  G.  W.  Beall,  W.  F.  Toomey 
and  C.  Allison  Telfer,  the  last  named 
of  whom  was  the  first  secretary.  A 
fair  was  held  that  year  and  every- 
year  since.  In  1908,  '09,  and  '10  R. 
A.  Powell  was  secretary;  in  1911,  C. 
G.  Eberhart,  the  present  secretary, 
held  that  position.  In  1912,  C.  I. 
Pulliam  was  secretary,  and  N.  R. 
Cooper  last  year.  For  the  first  few 
years  the  directors  had  heavy  deficits 
to  make  up,  but  county  and  private 
appropriations  now  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  break  about  even. 

While  the  brunt  of  preparation 
rests  on  the  secretaries,  credit  for 
success  lies  with  several  other 
agencies,  too,  including  the  live, 
wide-awake,  boosting  directors. 

The  county  furnished  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  In  1911  an  agree- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  county 
undertook  to  improve  the  grounds 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  a 
year  on  condition  that  any  profits 
which  might  accrue  rrom  the  hold- 
ing of  the  fair  should  be  turned  into 
a  "County  Fair  Fund"  to  be  used 
for  permanent  improvements  and 
future  promotion. 

Business  men  contribute  several 
thousand  a  year  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  furnishes  offices. 

The  railroads  give  special  rates 
from  as  far  north  as  Sacramento  and 
as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles.  Half 
rates  are  charged  on  all  shipments 
for  exhibition  if  they  are  not  sold. 

The  local  newspapers  support  the 
fair  loyally  as  shown  by  the  big 
book  full  of  clippings  already  made 
for  this  year's  exhibition  by  the  sec- 
retary; and  farm  papers  are  gener- 
ous with  their  space  because  this  is 
one  of  the  very  effective  ways  of  im- 
proving California  agriculture. 

Equipment  and  Accommodations. 
— The  Fresno  County  Fair  Grounds 
consist  of  100  acres  between  Ven- 
tura Ave.,  Butler,  and  Chance,  about 
two  miles  from  the  courthouse  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  200.) 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


Fifty  Marin  county  ranchers  own- 
ing 4,000  cows  recently  organized 
the  Pt.  Reyes  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery Co.  They  will  build  a  new  plant 
at  Pt.  Reyes  to  be  operated  by  John 
Sallie.  Directors  are  L.  R.  and  E.  J. 
Filipini,  V.  J.  Bloom,  A.  F.  Berri, 
J.  D.  Avilla,  D.  Albini,  and  G.  Griess, 
Marshall,  Tomales,  Pt.  Reyes,  Olema, 
Tocoloma,  Nicasio,  Inverness,  and 
Valley  Ford  are  represented  among 
the  stockholders. 

Alaskan  demand  for  butter  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  10-cent  increase 
in  price  per  pound  "or  butter  fat  at 
the  Oakdale  Creamery  since  Aug.  15. 

Newman  station  dairymen  have 
been  receiving  nearly  $2400  per  day 
for  their  product. 

Rocher  Brothers  of  Delevan  re- 
cently brought  51  purebred  Hol- 
steins  from  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin 
is  famous  for  her  community  breed- 
ers' associations  which  make  na- 
tional reputations  for  their  localities 
for  the  breeds  raised  there. 

Modesto  Jerseymen  are  going  to 
the  State  Fair  in  force  with  their 
cattle.  Among  them  are  C.  D.  Hay- 
worth,  J.  Watson,  Guy  H.  Miller,  J. 
M.  Bomberger,  C.  N.  O'Dell,  and  D. 
F.  Conant. 

Frank  Guerln  of  Tulare  recently 
sold  a  nine-months  purebred  Holstein 
bull  calf  to  Wm.  Moller  of  Santa 
Barbara  for  $150. 

Wesley  Richards  of  Oakdale,  who 
recently  resigned  irrigation  work  to 
take  charge  of  his  dairy  ranch,  be- 
'gins  by  shipping  in  40  high  grade 
and  registered  Holsteins  from  Mer- 
ced. 

H.  B.  Goccken  recently  sold  a 
purebred  bull  and  two  heifers  to 
Hutton  Bros.,  who  are  running  a 
certified  dairy  near  Dixon. 

V.  A.  Peterson  of  Arbuckle  sold 
17  Holstein  heifers  under  13  months 
for  $3400.  They  must  have  been 
purebreds,  at  $200  each. 

A  Tri-counties  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation was  recently  organized  south 
of  Tehachapi  by  30  dairymen  who 
signed  up  900  cows.  An  expert  cow 
tester  will  begin  soon  to  note  which 
cows  are  being  milked  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  milking.  The  University  of 
California  is  ready  to  advise  and  aid 
any  community  which  wants  to  test 
its  cows,  whether  purebreds  or 
grades. 

Wm.  Gabel  and  Wm.  Bach  re- 
cently sold  96  calves  for  veal  at  8 
cents  per  pound  on  hoof. 

C.  N.  Ellinwood  shipped  a  car  of 
steers  to  San  Francisco  for  Wm. 
Rushing  of  Cooperstown. 

D.  M.  Stevenson  of  El  Dorado 
county  recently  bought  a  trainload 
of  600  thin  longhorn  New  Mexican 
cattle  to  feed.  He  has  already  sold 
225  head  profitably  and  has  markets 
promised  for  the  rest. 

Jacob  Bloch  of  a  New  York  firm 
owning  several  meat  markets  says 
that  Argentine  beef  is  now  all  in  the 
hands  of  American  packers.  To  cor- 
rect the  shortage  of  beef,  he  sug- 
gests : 

"An  export  duty  should  be  placed 
on  beef;  the  government  lands  of  the 
west  should  be  thrown  open  for 
grazing;  killing  of  any  female  calf 
under  3  or  5  years,  or  of  any  calf 
weighing  less  than  150  pounds, 
should  be  prohibited;  10  per  cent 
of  the  income  tax  should  be  used  for 
fostering  the  raising  of  cattle;  pub- 


lic slaughter-houses,  like  those  in 
Enpland,  should  be  established  by 
the  government." 

Black  leg  among  young  fattening 
calves  is  prevalent  in  the  Durham 
and  Dayton  districts  of  Butte  county 
according  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Jackson, 
county  livestock  inspector. 

Chico  shipped  to  Merced  eleven 
loads  of  lambs  recently  driven  in 
from  Nevada. 

The  Norton  ranch  of  11,000  acres 
in  Shasta  county  was  recently  sold 
to  J.  Walker  of  San  Francisco.  The 
new  owner  is  reported  to  intend  to 
make  a  dairy  ranch  of  it,  starting 
with  30  Roan  Durham  cows. 


SHORTHORN  AWARDS  AT  STATE 
FAIR. 

As  formerly  stated  in  these  col- 
umns, the  Shorthorn  entries  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year  were  large,  and 
the  show  herds  of  the  four  leading 
Shorthorn  breeders  which  come  be- 
fore Judge  Cain,  Monday,  Sept.  14, 
showed  that  everybody  was  there 
with  the  intention  of  winning  heav- 
ily. 

The  most  noticeable  achievement 
of  any  one  breeder  after  the  ribbons 
were  placed,  was  that  of  the  Hillcrest 
herd  at  Davis,  and  both  T.  S.  Glide, 
the  owner,  and  Norman  Hale,  the  vet- 
eran herdsman,  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  in  the  strong  aggregation 
of  well  fitted  stock  they  assembled. 

The  following  awards  were  made: 
Three  year  or  over  bulls:  1st,  Ring- 
leader, owned  by  T.  B.  Gibson;  2nd 
College  Count  3rd,  owned  by  How- 
ard Cattle  Co.;  bulls  two  years  and 
under  three;  1st  Greenwood  King, 
owned  by  T.  S.  Glide;  Senior  yearl- 
ing bulls;  1st  Hillcrest  Knight  9th, 
owned  by  T.  S.  Glide;  2nd  Fond  Lav- 
ender, owned  by  Howard  Cattle  Co.; 
Junior  yearling  bulls;  1st  College 
Count  20th,  Howard  Cattle  Co.;  Sen- 
ior calf  bull;  1st  Mysie's  Knight,  T. 
S.  Glide;  2nd  Roselawn  Choice  81st, 
T.  B.  Gibson;  3rd  Hopland  Peter, 
Hopland  Stock. Farm;  Junior  bull 
calves;  1st  Lancaster  King,  T.  S. 
Glide;  2nd  Winsome  Prince,  Howard 
Cattle  Co.;  3rd  Roselawn  Favorite 
84,  T.  B.  Gibson:  Cows,  three  years 
or  over;  1st  Greenwood  Maid,  T.  B. 
Gibson;  2nd  Bapton  Lassie,  Howard 
Cattle  Co.;  3rd,  Flower  Girl  14th,  T. 
S.  Glide:  Cows,  two  years  and  under 
three;  1st  Lady  Perfection,  T.  S. 
Glide;  2nd,  Roselawn  Queen  56th,  T. 
B.  Gibson;  3rd  Winsome  Countess, 
Howard  Cattle  Co.;  Senior  yearling 
cows;  1st  Mary  Lancaster,  T.  S. 
Glide;  2nd  Little  Missus  7th;  3rd 
Blossom  Countess,  Howard  Cattle 
Co.;  Junior  yearling  cows;  1st,  Snow 
Girl's  Queen,  Hopland  Stock  Farm; 
2nd,  Spicy  Maid,  T.  S.  Glide;  3rd  El- 
githa's  Queen,  Hopland  Stock  Farm: 
Senior  calves;  1st,  September  Morn, 
T.  S.  Glide:  2nd,  Hopland  Lass,  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm;  3rd  King's  Lassie, 
T.  S.  Glide:  Junior  Calves:  1st  Hill- 
crest Countess,  T.  S.  Glide;  2nd  Ra- 
mona  Miss,  Howard  Cattle  Co.;  3rd 
Hopland  Gay  Lass,  Hopland  Stock 
Farm;  Aged  herd,  1st  T.  S.  Glide; 
2nd  T.  B.  Gibson;  3rd  Howard  Cattle 
Co.;  Breeder's  young  herd;  1st  T.  S. 
Glide;  2nd,  Hopland  Stock  Farm; 
3rd,  Howard  Cattle  Co.;  Calf  herd; 
1st  T.  S.  Glide;  2nd  Howard  Cattle 
Co.;  3rd  T.  B.  Gibson:  Group;  get 
of  sire,  1st  T.  S.  Glide;  2nd  T.  B. 
Gibson;  3rd  Howard  Cattle  Co.;  Pro- 
duce of  dam;  1st  T.  S.  Glide;  2nd 
T.  S.  Glide:  Grand  champion  bull; 
Greenwood  King,  T.  S.  Glide:  Grand 
champion  cow;  Lady  Perfection,  T. 
S.  Glide:  Junior  champion  bull;  My- 
sie's Knight,  T.  S.  Glide;  Junior 
champion  cow;  September  Morn,  T. 
S.  Glide.  Next  week's  issue  will  con- 
tain further  livestock  awards. 


BUY  HOLSTEINS 

at  the 

California  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale 

Hanford,  October  28,  lill  I 
100     HIGH  CLASS  ANIMALS  100 
Tuberculin  Teste<l 
The  names  of  these  consignors  insure  quality: 
R.  F.  Guerin,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  T.  J.  Gilkerson,  G.  A.  Hewitt, 
and  Jas.  W.  McAlister  &  Son 
For  information  and  catalog  write 
JAS.  W.  McALISTER,  JR..  SALES  MGR.,  Cbino,  Calif. 
COL.    BEN    A.   RHOADES   of  Los   Angeles,  AUCTIONEER 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Bates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  rear,  2%c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis.  also  grandsons  of  the  world'B  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  of 
your  herd.  Wiite  or  call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  k  H. 
Stenzel.  6an  Lorenzo.  Cal. 


ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD — Offers  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  stialns.  R.  L  Waltz,  Hanford. 
Cal.    References:  Farmers  k  Merchants'  National  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS— Pue-hred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Bancb,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  a  Agee,  Napa.  Cal. 


FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma.  California— Breeder 
Bed  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cart  at 
8anta  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
tree  book  to  COl'LSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


THE  MrXLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud.  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


HAVE  FOR  SALE  35  head  nolstein  graded  milk  cows; 
will  exchange  for  beef  slock.  Address  H.  8.  Hopkins, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 


THIRTY-FIVE  head  of  good  grade  dairy  cows  for 
sale  by  Dr.  A.  Schapp,  Esparto,  Yolo  Co..  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancbo  Dos  Bios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins.  Pontlac 
bull  calves.    M.  Holdrldge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  Q.   McFvland.  Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    AND    GRADE     HOLSTEINS.    E.  W 

Abbott,   Moorland  Farm,  Milpitas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Beg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.    R.  4,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


REG.     HOLSTEINS  — Bull   calves.     Julian-King  of 

Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson,  R.  2.  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris  k  Boos 
Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland,  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  rattle.  B 
F.  Guerin,  R.  3,  Boi  58.  Visalla,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.   Hackett,   Breeder.   Ceres.  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Sbort-homs.  milk 
•train.     Petaluma,  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — 

McAlister  k  Son.  Chlno.  Cal 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


COPA  DE  ORO  FARM.  Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 
Los   Ban os.  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cat— Registered  Hoi- 
stein  bulla  for  sale. 


SWINE 


ONE  REGISTERED  BOAR,  14  months  old.  Sire  Prince 
Gailliard,  head  of  the  Berkshire  herd  of  Hawaiian  Uni- 
versity College  Barm.    Price,  $50.    C.  H.  Thompson, 

Novate  Cal.  


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size,  bone  and  quality. 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1813. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Oish,  Laws,  Inyo 
county,  Cal.   


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder. 
"The  Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Portage."  Coulson 

Co. .  Petaluma.   


REGISTERED  DU ROC- JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  and 
medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young.  Lodl,  Cal.  __ 

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Boars  and  sows  ready 
for  delivery,  October  1st  and  30th.  G.  Casey.  Box  7, 
King  Road.  San  Jos*.   


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.— Service  boars  sold. 
Rooking  orders  for  pigs,  both  sexes.  H.  M.  Bam  grower. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  Berkshire  sows  and  boars  from 
registered  stock.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  Route  3,  Box  69. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Fa-m,  Maybews,  Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Prop. 


BERKSHIRES—  Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedi- 
greed Stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Novate,  Cal. 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Boars  and  sows. 
Seasonable  prices.  Enterprise  Farm,  F.  C  Cuthlll, 
Newark,  Cal. 


P0LANO-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Write 
for  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 

sonville,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — Prize  win- 
ners, finest  stock  In  State.  $30  up.  M.  Bassett.  Han- 
ford 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Special  sale  of  young 

iws.     C.  D.  Conway.  Lakeport.  Cal. 


OHJR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair.  $13.00 
op.     Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 

HOPLAND    STOCK     FARM— Registered  Berkshire*. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Browning  Block 
Farm     W.  H.  Browning.  Woodland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE — Las  Paderes 

Ranch.  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Poland-China 

swine.     A.   M.  Hen  y.  Farmlngton. 


MULEF00T  HOGS  are  best  by  any  test.    Jno.  Dunlap. 

Box  416.  WiUiamsport,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  DUR0C  JERSEYS — Bred  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.    J.  K.  Frailer,  Denalr. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  for  sale,  F. 
A.  White,  Elk  drove.  Cal 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS— Weanlings.    LlndquUt  Bra.. 

Turlock,  Cal. 

CHAS.   GOODMAN,   Breeder  of  High-Class  Berkshire 

Swine.     Williams.  Cal. 

REGISTERED   0.    I.   C.   SWINE.   C.    B.  Cunningham. 

Mills,  Cal.  

POLAND  CHINA  HB68— C    A    Btowe   Btorktnn,  CaL 

PURE-BRED      DUROC-JERSEY      PIGS.      K.  Curtis. 

Napa.  CaL 

HORSES  AND  MULES 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to 
Bre  years  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  01  Ilea  for 
sale.     Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los  Altos,  CaL 


BEEF  CATTLE 

I    NOW   HAVE   to  offer  a  limited  number  of  Tom* 

Holstein   hull   calves.     Write  for  particulars.     J.  W. 

Benoit.  Route  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  C6..  Breeders  of  Registered  Han- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap,  Manager,  Newman.  Cal 

HEREF0RDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd.  0.  Harris  k 
Bans,  Harris,  Mo. 

HOPLAND   STOCK    FARM  —  Registered  Short-Horns. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merinos 

and  Shropshire  sheep.    8tock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  Ram- 
boutllets.     Hanford.  Cal 


FRANK    MEACHAM.   Petaluma,    California. - 

8hropshlres,  Ramboulllets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Banta  Boss  or  Petaluma  for  Live 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM— Reg.    Jersey   cattle  and 

Poland-China  bogs.     Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Registered  Per- 

cnerons  and  Short-boms.     Palcines,  CaL 


S.    B.   WRIGHT.   Santa   Rosa— Registered  Berkshire 

hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 

MILCH  GOATS— Choice  young  male.    Geo.  Langlots, 

Sevastopol,  Cal. 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using;  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  faiL  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 


BUCK 


tOSSES   SURELY  PREVENTED 

hy  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
prlti-d.  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  atocknicn  because  they  pro- 
—      ■  ■  tact    where    other    vaccines  fail. 

I  ■  #  »     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials, 
r*  ■   sa     10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
M-A  J_^lV^     50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Vsc  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  beet. 
Tho  superiority  of  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  In  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
T   E  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Berkeley.  California. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


[Answered  by  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  San  Francisco  Veterinary 
College.] 

Cow  with  Mamniitis. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  cow? 
She  came  fresh  August  1,  and  seems 
to  be  all  right  in  health,  but  one  of 
her  hind  teats  began  to  give  milk 
that  was  quite  yellow  and  later  it 
became  bloody  and  thick.  Now  it 
gives  but  very  little  milk  and  that  is 
yellow  and  thick  or  kind  of  lumpy. 
The  udder  is  soft  and  has  no  lumps 
in  it  that  I  can  feel.  I  feed  only  al- 
falfa hay. — C.  T.  M.,  Hughson. 

(This  is  mammitis.  Give  a  physic 
of  epsom  salts,  one  to  two  pounds, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cow,  with 
one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger  in  one 
quart  of  warm  water.  Bathe  the 
udder  with  warm  water  and  rub  in 
the  following  liniment  twice  daily: 
four  ounces  each  of  tincture  of 
arnica,  fluid  extract  belladonna 
leaves,  soap  liniment  (U.  S.  P.)  and 
two  ounces  of  alcohol.) 


Cure  for  Blackleg. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause 
and  cure  for  blackleg? — W.  D.,  Vi- 
salia. 

(Blackleg  is  caused  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  animal's  system  by 
Bacillus  Anthracis  Emphysematosa. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  being  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  as  much  as  possible 
by  vaccinating  all  young  cattle.  This 
should  be  done  by  a  qualified  veter- 
inarian if  one  is  at  all  procurable.) 


Tuber <  ulosis  or  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Holstein 
cow,  thvtia  years  old,  that  is  emaci- 
ated badly,  gives  only  about  three 
quarts  of  milk  to  the  milking  com- 
pared with  two  gallons  previously. 
Her  bowels  are  terribly  loose  ail  of 
the  time  and  she  grits  her  teeth  a 
great  deal,  also  seems  a  trifle  fit  iff 
in  her  hind  legs.  Will  you  klljlly 
advise  me  what  you  think  ails  Hr 
and  a  possible  treatment? — R.  A.  T., 
Patterson. 

I  would  advise  you  to  have  this 
cow  tested  for  tuberculosis  if  there 
is  a  veterinarian  in  your  section.  It 
may,  however,  be  caused  from  in- 
digestion alone.  You  could  give  a 
quart  of  linseed  oil  with  two  ounces 
of  turpentine  in  it  and  follow  with 
tonic  recommended  to  S.  L.  W., 
Hughson,  below.) 


Falling  Off  of  Milk. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
up  to  four  days  ago  gave  about  two 
gallons  of  milk  at  a  milking  but  at 
that  time  she  began  to  fall  down  to 
about  a  pint  a  milking.  She  eats 
regularly  but  not  heartily,  and  does 
not  appear  sick,  but  rather  lan- 
guished. I  have  had  three  of  my 
neighbors  look  at  her  and  all  pro- 
nounce it  a  case  of  indigestion  and 
all  say  that  she  will  come  up  to  her 
milk  soon.  I  am  feeding  oat  hay 
at  night  and  dry  alfalfa  the  rest  of 
the  time.  I  keep  sulphurized  salt 
before  the  cows  all  of  the  time. 
About  three  months  ago  she  had  a 
similar  attack,  but  not  nearly  so 
severe.  Her  bowels  and  urine  seem 
about  normal.  Have  owned  her 
about  a  year  and  she  has  only  had 
two  attacks.  She  has  no  cough  nor 
any  symptoms  of  anything  that  I 
can  discover.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
prevent  another  attack? — S.  L.  W., 
Hughson. 

(Give  the  cow  a  saline  purge  of 
one  to  two  pounds  of  epsom  salts 
and  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger 
in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  Keep 
feed  entirely  away  from  her  until 
she  commences  to  purge  which 
should  be  about  12  hours,  and  they 
feed  her  lightly  at  first.  After  the 
bowels  return  to  normal  give  the 


following  twice  daily  for  three  days: 
mustard  (ground)  6  ounces,  pow- 
dered ammonia  carbonate  6  ounces, 
powdered  nux  vomica  1  Vz  ounces, 
powdered  gentian  6  ounces  and 
powdered  ginger  6  ounces.  Mix 
and  divide  into  six  powders,  giving 
one  powder  in  %  pound  of  molasses 
and  2  pints  of  ale  or  beer.) 


Bull  with  Lame  Shoulder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  one-year- 
old  bull  calf  which  has  gone  lame  in 
the  shoulder.  His  shoulder  has 
shrunken  away.  I  would  call  it 
sweeney.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
cure  it? — M.  W.  L.,  Fort  Jones. 

(The  sinking  of  the  shoulder  is 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  muscle  from 
the  animal  favoring  the  limb,  and 
he  may  be  lame  in  some  other  part 
of  the  leg.  I  would  recommend  you 
to  have  a  veterinarian  look  at  the 
animal.  If  you  are  sure  the  lame- 
ness is  in  the  shoulder,  however,  you 
might  try  the  following  liniment, 
rubbed  well  in  once  daily:  strong 
ammonia  water  two  ounces,  oil  of 
turpentine  two  ounces,  olive  oil  eight 
ounces.  Mix.) 


Caked  Udder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  with 
caked  udder  which  I  have  been  able 
to  get  out,  with  the  exception  of 
about  one  quarter  of  it,  which  milks 
a  thick  substance  and  I  can  not  help 
it  from  the  outside.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  a  cure  and  also  how  to  fatten  a 
nine-year-old  cow  which  scours  on 
green  feed? — D.  F.  C,  Lemoore. 

(Try  giving  the  cow  a  purge  of 
one  to  two  pounds  of  epsom  salts 
with  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger 
in  a  quart  of  warm  water  and  apply 
to  affected  quarter  the  following 
liniment:  fluid  extract  belladonna 
leaves  two  ounces,  glycerine  16 
ounces,  soap  liniment  (U.  S.  P.)  24 
ounces,  and  rub  into  affected  quar- 
ters twice  daily.  If  this  treatment 
does  not  produce  results  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inject  a  milk  antiseptic 
solution,  as  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
boric  acid,  into  affected  quarter  and 
milk  out  again  twice  daily. 

Would  advise  you  to  have  the  sec- 
ond mentioned  cow  tested  for  tu- 
berculosis. There  are  many  rations 
of  a  fattening  nature  besides  green 
feed  and  a  cow  requires  only  suf- 
ficient green  feed  to  supply  succu- 
lence to  the  ration.  No  feed,  how- 
ever, will  fatten  a  cow  having  tu- 
berculosis affecting  the  intestines.) 


Hog  with  Dry  Cough. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  pig  about 
nine  weeks  old  which  for  the  past 
five  weeks  has  had  a  dry  cough.  Its 
appetite  is  good  but  the  hair  is 
rough.  At  times  seems  stiff  like  it 
had  rheumatism.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  the  disease  and  the  cure? — 
C.  L.  V. 

(This  apepars  to  be  indigestion. 
Put  some  charcoal  or  wood  ash  where 
hog  can  have  access  to  it  and  see  that 
the  bowels  move  freely.  A  little 
flaxseed  meal  in  the  ration  will  gen- 
erally make  the  bowels  move  freely. 
You  do  not  mention  how  the  pig  is 
being  fed.) 


Soaked  Apricots  for  Hogs. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  feed- 
ing dried  apricots,  soaked  about  12 
hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  five-pound 
lard  bucket  full  of  dried  fruit  to  each 
hog  of  about  150  pounds  weight. 
For  a  few  days  they  ate  them  well 
and  still  drink  the  water  they  are 
soaked  in,  but  refuse  the  fruit.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  suggest  a 
remedy? — H.  J.  M.,  Oakdale. 


(Dried  apricots  are  scarcely  a  suit- 
able feed  for  hogs  and  would  suggest 
that  you  feed  some  other  ration. 
The  hogs  have  probably  got  wise  to 
the  feed  you  have  sprung  on  them 
and  are  trying  to  show  you  that  they 
do  not  like  them. — Editor.) 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales   conducted   in    all   parts   or   California  and 
adjoining    States.     Write   for    dates   and  terms. 
Twenty-five    years'  experience. 

1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Receipts  at  the  Portland  union 
stockyards  for  the  week  ending  Sept. 
11  were:  cattle  15  93,  calves  56,  hogs 
4401,  sheep  4973.  There  was  good 
demand  for  cattle,  especially  steers, 
best  grades  going  10  to  15  cents 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  Several  cars 
went  at  $7.10  to  $7.25.  Hog  prices 
dropped  as  much  while  mutton  did 
not  supply  the  demand. 


Ask  the  owner  of  a  colt  from  a 
purebred  sire  how  much  more  that 
colt  cost  him  and  how  much  more 
it  is  worth. 


WMITTIER  C06URN  CO  S.F.  SOU  MFRS 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


The   Last  Thing  In 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
STEEL  SILO 
is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable. 
Tight   as   a  Boiler, 
Permanent, 
Non-Porous, 

Non-Absorbent, 
Moisture-Proof, 

Economical. 
Full  information 
freely  given. 
Write  now. 
THOMAS    R.  BROWNE 

Stockton,  Cat. 
Steel  Granaries,  Poultry    Houses,  Wagons  and 
Dipping  Tanks,  Gasoline  Storage  Systems,  etc 


Every 
Dairyman 
should 
have  a 
Copy 


Your 
name 
and 

address 

on  a 

postal 

will 

bring 

you  a 

copy 


FREE 


of  this 
Valuable 
Book 


It  gives  facts  of  vital  impor- 
tance about  feeding;  also  fur- 
nishes information  abo-jt  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  and  bow  it  should 
be  fed. 


LARROWE'S  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

is  the  ideal  feed,  not  only  for  dairy  cows,  but  also  for 
hogs,  goats,  sheep,  poultry  and  horses.  It  is  wonderfully 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  Makes  a  splendid  combination  with  alfalfa. 
Can  be  added  to  any  ration  with  profit.  Succulent,  digestible  and 
palatable — Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  entirely  displaces  silage  (or 
can  be  fed  with  it,  if  desired )  and  is  clean  and  healthful. 


For  FATTENING— and  HORSES 

We  call  your  special  attention  to 
Larrowe's  MOLASSES-DRIED  Beet 
Pulp,  which  is  simply  the  plain  beet 
pulp  with  beet  molasses  dried.  It  is 
preferred  by  many  feeders  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweetness,  and  is  being 
much  used  for  dairy  cattle  as  well 
as  for  fattening.  It  makes  a  splendid 
feed  for  horses — improving  the  gen- 
eral condition  as  well  as  coat. 

Try  a  saek  or  two  and  note  with 
what  relish  your  stock  take  to  It. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  "Larrowe's 
MOLASSES-DKIED   Beet  Pulp." 


MORE  MILK-QUICK 

When  you  start  feeding  Larrowe's 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  you  get  an  instant 
response  from  your  cows  not  only 
in  improved  health  and  general  con- 
dition— but  an  extra  1  to  5  lbs.  of 
milk  per  cow  a  day.  This  is  surely 
worth  trying.  Order  a  sack  from 
your  feed  dealer  today  and  test  it  on 
one  cow  whose  milk  record  you 
know. 

In  the  meantime  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  eopy  of  our  booklet— 
"Profitable  Feeding" — free,  if  you 
write  for  it. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

607  Central  Building  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  BIG 
MONEY  PULLING 


STUMPS 


Pull  the  stumps  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  bis: 
crops.    Don't  pay  taxes  on  idle  land. 

Trfp'le^wer  Stilly  Puller 

pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day.   Pullfl  biggest  stump  In  5  minutes. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  3  years.   30  days  free  trial.  Send 
name  for  book,  free— and  special  low-price  offer,  Address 
Hercules  SIfg.  Company,  912  23rd  St        CeoterTille.  Iowa,  M.  8, 


The  Hercules 
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The  Foundation  for  Better  Horses 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

An  owner  of  both  a  grade  and  a 
registered  stallion  recently  remarked 
that  he  could  make  more  money  out 
of  the  grade  than  he  could  from  the 
registered  animal,  giving  as  the  rea- 
son, "Farmers  will  pay  me  {15  for 
the  service  of  the  grade  rather  than 
$20  or. $25  for  that  of  the  registered 
animal." 

By  this  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
took  in  more  actual  money  during 
the  season  from  the  grade  horse  but 
that  he  was  making  more  money  on 
his  investment,  for  while  the  regis- 
tered animal  had  cost  nearly  $2,000 
the  grade  had  been  raised  on  his 
farm  and  was  therefore  much 
cheaper. 

In  the  section  where  these  horses 
have  stood  for  the  past  two  years 
the  farmers  are  largely  of  foreign 
birth,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  farm 
work  is  done  on  hilly  lands,  which 
may  account  for  their  indiff  jrence  as 
to  the  kind  of  a  stallion  they  breed 
their  mares  to,  thinking  possibly  that 
the  grade  cross  will  get  them  colts 
large  enough  for  their  own  needs. 

Without  doubt  such  economy  at 
time  of  breeding  is  mighty  poor  busi- 
ness and  yet  it  is  being  done  in  al- 
most every  section  of  the  State  re- 
gardless of  nationality  or  locality. 
This  is  shown  by  the  State  records, 
which  show  a  surprisingly  large,  al- 
though now  decreasing,  number  of 
grade  stallions  in  use  in  this  State 
at  the  present  time. 

Men  who  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  the  raising  of  horses  in  re- 
cent years  for  market  purposes  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  horses  that  come 
up  to  the  market  requirements  is  by 
using  registered  stallions. 

The  few  extra  dollars  charged  for 
the  services  of  a  good,  sound,  regis- 
tered stallion  are  more  than  repaid 
in  the  extra  price  received  for  the 
progeny;  and  many  horse  buyers 
make  it  a  point  to  inquire  about  the 
sire  of  the  horse  in  question  before 
they  make  any  offer  for  him. 

As  with  all  other  kinds  of  stock, 
the  practice  of  building  up  horses, 
through  the  use  of  purebred  sires,  Is 
one  that  must  be  persistently  fol- 
lowed, as  a  single  out-cross  with  a 
scrub  sire  will  undo  several  years' 
work  of  building  up. 

As  the  valuation  placed  upon  the 
horses  in  this  State  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  livestock, 


farmers  should  take  as  much  care 
in  selecting  their  sires  as  they  do 
with  other  kinds  of  stock. 

A  few  principles  which  can  be 
profitably  followed  by  all  farmers 
in  the  raising  of  horses  are  summed 
up  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  breeding  of  horses.  They  are 
as  follows:  Commence  grading  up 
the  farm  horse  stock  by  mating  care- 
fully selected,  sound,  suitable  mares 
wtih  sound,  prepotent,  muscular, 
purebred  registered  stallions. 

Continue  year  after  year  to  use 
the  best  obtainable  purebred  stal- 
lions of  the  character  and  breed  first 
chosen  and  never  out-cross  to  any 
other  reed. 

Do  not  use  any  stallion  that  is  un- 
sound, unsuitable,  partially  impo- 
tent, unlicensed  or  not  registered  in 
a  stud  book  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Do  not  breed  from  any  mare  that 
is  deformed,  sick,  diseased,  vicious, 
unsound,  unsuitable,  a  poor  milker, 
or  a  cross  mother. 

Do  not  retain  for  breeding  pur- 
poses a  colt  that  is  not  purebred  and 
eligible  to  registry  in  a  stud  book 
recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Encourage  the  working  of  pure- 
bred stallions  enough  to  keep  them 
healthy,  muscular,  prepotent  and 
prevent  pampering,  weakness,  par- 
tial prepotence,  and  actual  sterility; 
and  so  tend  to  insure  vigor,  strong 
constitution  and  health  in  their  off- 
spring at  birth  and  throughout  life. 

Organize  township  and  county  as- 
sociations for  community  breeding 
of  horses  of  the  same  blood,  charac- 
ter, and  quality  and  to  more  readily 
obtain  purebred  stallions  and  mares 
and  insure  a  profitable  market  for 
surplus  horses. 

If  the  California  farmer  will  fol- 
low the  above  methods  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  there  will  be  a 
minus  quantity  of  scrub  stallions  and 
a  big  increase  in  the  efficiency  and 
valuation  of  the  farm  horses. 


KEEPING  THE  GOOD  COW. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  pace  that  is  being  set  by 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  race 
for  supremacy  in  butter-fat  records 
brings  to  light  many  interesting  facts 
that  should  be  of  great  value  to  all 
owners  of  dairy  cows. 


In  visiting  the  registered  Holstein 
herd  of  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons  at 
Woodland,  one  is  always  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  records  that  are 
made  each  year;  and  is  often  forced 
to  speculate  as  to  what  these  animals 
would  have  done  for  their  previous 
owners,  and  how  those  owners  were 
induced  to  dispose  of  such  remark- 
able animals. 

The  fact  is  that  a  number  or  the 
cows  which  have  put  this  herd  high 
in  the  Holstein  ranks  were  pur- 
chased of  leading  breeders  of  the 
East,  who  are  recognized  authorities 
on  the  Holstein  breed,  and  yet  they 
were  unable  to  foresee  that  the  ani- 
mals which  they  were  selling  for  a 
nominal  figure  would  some  day  be 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  as 
breeding  animals. 

For  instance,  there  is  one  cow  in 
the  herd  which  is  now  going  strong 
for  the  world's  record  milk  produc- 
tion for  one  year's  time.  This  is 
Tilly  Alcartra,  a  cow  which  last  year 
finished  a  yearly  test  as  a  junior 
three-year-old  (with  her  second  calf) 
with  21,421.3  pounds  of  milk  and 
841.22  pounds  of  butter. 

This  cow  was  started  on  official 
test  again  November  14  last,  since 
which  time  she  has  been  averaging 
a  little  better  than  the  world's  cham- 
pion, which  gave  29,591  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year. 

In  appearance  this  cow  is  not 
nearly  so  typey  as  others  in  the  herd 
with  only  ordinary  records,  and  the 
average  buyer  would  be  unable  to 
judge  her  worth  as  a  fat  producer, 
unless  acquainted  with  her  test  rec- 
ords. In  fact  the  man  on  whose 
place  this  animal  was  born  little  ap- 
preciated her  actual  worth  as  a  pro- 
ducer; for  he  sold  her  for  a  com- 
paratively low  price,  in  fact  not  so 
very  much  higher  than  many  grades 
are  daily  sold  for  in  California  to- 
day. 

Perhaps  the  average  dairy  man 
may  say  that  he  has  no  particular 
interest  in  this  cow  or  any  other 
which  has  broken  the  world's  rec- 
ord; as  he  is  not  in  the  breeding 
business  and  cannot  therefore  hope 
to  secure  such  high  producing  ani- 
mals. 

Assuming  that  such  cows  are  out 
of  the  ordinary,  there  is  a  lesson  to 
be  learned  in  the  story  of  this  cow, 
and  that  is,  know  what  kind  of  a 
producing  animal  you  are  selling  be- 
fore allowing  her  to  go  off  from  your 
ranch  at  the  ruling  price  of  cows  at 
that  time. 

In  order  to  gain  such  information. 


whether  the  man  be  raising  grades 
or  purebreds,  he  should  know, 
through  the  use  of  the  scales  and 
Babcock  tester,  whether  he  is  selling 
a  cow  that  would  add  materially  to 
his  cream  check  each  month,  or  one 
on  the  other  hand  whose  only  value 
is  in  the  amount  of  beef  which  the 
butcher  can  get  from  her  carcass. 


Warranted  to  Clvm  Sat /at action. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Corses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  invaluable. 
Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 

Warranted  to  (rive  sitlslactlon.   Price  $1.60 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  aent  by  ex. 

press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 

its  uce.   t  ^TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 

testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.. Cleveland,  0, 


Quality  Berkshires 

Oak  Grove  Berkshires  are  now 
better  than  ever.  We  have  five 
herd  boars  and  can  offer  you  al- 
most any  breeding  you  want. 

You  may  buy  cheaper  Berk- 
shire* than  ours,  but  you  will  not 
get  better  ones. 

Oak  Grove 


Dairy  Farm 


Woodland, 


California. 


7  Short  Horn  Bulls 

Registered  Ready  for  Service 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE 

13  gilts  and  14  boar  pigs  from 
3  to  10  months  old. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Hopland,  California. 


H  I  LLCREST    STOCK  FARM 

DAVIS,  CALIF. 


KING  LANCASTER, 
Sen  of  King  Edward.  Grans  Champion  Bsll  Cali- 
fornia Stats  Fair  1909-1910-1911.  Tks 
Only  Bsll  a  Three  Timet  Grant  Champlan. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood   Knight  II,  Grand  Chsmpiss  1912 
Greenwood:  Knight,   Grand  Champion  1913. 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Famous  Blacow- 
Roberts-Glide  French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
Bred  Shropshire  Rams     ::     ::  :: 

Sires  in  Service 
Bapton  Broadhooks,  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood  Knight,  337.393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 


HILLCREST  LAD, 
Champion  Ram  State  Fair  1911. 


Ram  Lambs  and  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 
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Securing  Prolific  Hogs. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Although  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  animal  that  is  of  interest  to  more 
farmers  than  the  hog,  statistics  show 
that  pork  in  some  form  is  annually 
shipped  into  this  State  which  would 
amount  to  between  650,000  and  750,- 
000  live  hogs.  As  that  is  only  a 
little  less  than  the  total  estimated 
number  of  hogs  in  this  State  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
California  hog  has  not  yet  reached 
anywhere  near  the  importance  that 
it  should,  if  our  farmers  are  to  se- 
cure the  rewards  of  increasing  home 
markets  and  meat  prices. 

Of  course  the  question  of  disease 
is  paramount  in  the  raising  of  more 
swine;  and  while  cholera  alone 
makes  a  large  total  in  dollars  and 
cents,  there  are  numerous  other 
causes  which  oftentimes  make  the 
raising  of  swine  less  profitable  than 
it  should  be. 

Numbered  among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  is  lack  of  prolificacy  in 
the  brood  sows,  as  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  average  litter  is  far  be- 
low what  it  should  be,  thus  making 
for  low  efficiency  in  the  sows,  and 
an  ultimate  lessening  of  profits  to 
the  farmer. 

Examples  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished where  a  systematic  effort  is 
made  to  improve  the  prolificacy  of 
the  sows  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
should  perhaps  bo  in  this  state;  yet 
those  farmers  who  .have  paid  more 
attention  to  this  feature  of  their 
business  stito  that  they  have  been 
able  materially  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  brood  sows  and  still  keep 
the  young  herd  up  to  the  capacity 
of  their  ranches. 

An  instance  of  this  was  recently 
seen  on  a  ranch  in  Stanislaus  county 
where  a  dairyman  has  for  several 
years  practiced  a  system  of  culling 
out  all  sows  who  persistently  far- 
rowed small  litters;  substituting  in 
their  places  younger  sows,  who  show 
ability  toward  large  and  uniform 
litters. 

As  prolificacy  is  certainly  an  in- 
herited character,  he  does  not  stop 
with  simply  culling  out  the  small- 
farrowing  sows,  for  while  that  would 
cause  a  saving  for  a  season  or  two 
it  would  not  solve  the  question  of 
how  to  secure  larger  litters  for  all 
time.  He  operates  his  swine  herd  as 
he  does  his  dairy  herd,  viz.,  for 
greater  future  efficiency,  and  he  car- 
ries the  system  still  further  by  mar- 
keting all  of  the  pigs  farrowed  from 
the  less  prolific  sows. 

Thus  we  found  that  while  he  was 
using  only  grade  sows  and  breeding 
them  to  registered  boars,  each  new 
brood  sow  added  to  the  herd  was 
marked  for  identification  and  a  rec- 
ord kept  of  her  achievements.  If 
through  some  fault  of  the  owner, 
such  as  improper  care,  the  sow  does 
not  do  well  with  her  first  litter,  but 
shows  a  tendency  toward  being  a 
good  mother  and  farrowing  a  good- 
ly number  of  pigs,  she  is  kept  in  the 
herd  until  such  time  as  she  ceases 
to  be  satisfactory,  either  through  age 
or  disability.  One  point  which  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  however,  is  ttat 
none  of  the  young  gilts  from  these 
sows  of  doubtful  prolificacy  are  kept 
for  breeding  purposes,  the  practice 
being  to  select  all  breeding  gilts  from 
those  sows  having  the  largest  and 
most  uniform  litters. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
small  litters  are  directlj'  traceable  to 
the  boar;  and  by  having  a  number 
of  proven  sows  these  fellows  are 
soon  checked  up,  with  the  result  that 
after  a  good  one  has  been  secured, 
he  is  kept  for  service  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. A  proven  old  boar,  like  a 
proven  sow,  is  always  worth  keeping; 
and,  if  it  becomes  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  weight,  a  breeding  crate  is 
used. 

Generally  speaking,  the  two-year- 
old  sows,  and  even  older  ones,  far- 
row litters  fully  25  per  cent  greater 
than  yearling  sows;  and  for  this  rea- 
son a  good  breeder  is  never  sold  to 
the  butcher  until  she  becomes  in- 
capacitated. 

It  is  commonly  admitted  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  farmer  that  his  sows 
farrow  far  larger  litters  than  the 
average;  and  he  attributes  it  en- 
tirely to  his  method  of  selection. 


SLLACiE  AND  ALFALFA  FAULTS. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"I've  seen  more  indigestion  in 
dairy  cows  since  I've  been  here  than 
I  ever  saw  in  the  East,"  says  H.  N. 
Woodward  of  Tehama  county. 
"Hardly  a  week  passes  but  some  one 
phones  that  his  cow  is  sick,  hair 
turning  the  wrong  way,  bloating  a 
little. 

"The  cows  have  impaction  of  the 
bowels,  due  to  over-eating  of  alfalfa 
hay.  Nearly  everybody  here  feeds 
nothing  else.  I  tell  them  to  give  the 
cow  a  dose  of  salts,  but  several  cows 
have  died  around  here. 

"Alfalfa  isn't  a  balanced  ration. 
It  supplies  protein;  but  carbohy- 
drates must  be  supplied  by  other 
feed;  and  for  dairy  cows,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  balance  alfalfa  so 
properly  as  corn  silage.  I  fed  it  in 
Iowa  2  5  years  ago. 

"Last  winter  I  handled  over  1,000 
cows  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  and  all  but  one  of 
the  men  I  dealt  with  who  fed  silage 
spoke  of  tho  increased  flow  on  that 
account. 

"But  much  of  tTie  silage  in  this 
country  is  poor  stuff,  especially  in 
the  resaw  silos  which  are  not  built 
tight  enough  to  exclude  all  air  from 
the  sides. 

"There  are  two  other  faults  which 
people  are  specially  prone  to  fall 
down  on.  Silage  should  be  cut  finer 
— into  half-inch  lengths. 

"Sometimes  they  set  the  knives 
right,  but  pretty  soon  the  knives  get 
dull  and  just  tear  the  pieces  apart 
in  bushy  shreds.  The  tough  corn 
husks  especially,  often  go  through 
whole.  Cutting  in  bigger  pieces 
might  be  all  right  if  it  were  heavily 
tramped,  but  people  don't  tramp  the 
silage  enough  as  it  goes  in.  Any- 
how when  part  is  fine  and  part 
coarse,  the  husks  and  coarse  pieces 
go  to  the  far  side  while  the  feathery 
stuff  settles  straight  down." 

(To  overcome  this,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  pile  the  silage  around 
the  edges  with  forks  where  neces- 
sary, and  tramp  that  well,  leaving 
the  center  to  fill  as  it  may,  for  it 
will  settle  properly  anyhow.) 

"Another  trouble  is  that  people 
silo  corn  too  dry.  Nothing  takes  the 
place  of  the  natural  juices,  but  if 
it  is  too  dry,  add  lots  of  water — 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  getting 
too  much  if  the  silo  does  not  leak 
and  waste  good  juice. 


Da   Luai  Separator. 


The 
De  Laval 
Line 


We  build  and  equip 
cow  stables,  dairy 
houses,  certified  milk 
plants,  creameries, 
cheese  factories  and  ice 
cream  plants. 
OILING    DE  LAVAL 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 

CREAM  SEPA- 


AUTOMATIC 
RATORS 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  AND  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

MODERN  SANITARY  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  APPA 
RATUS. 


5T 


Jimei  Stall. 


Alpha  Engines. 


De  Laval  Dairy 
Supply  Company 


"Everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery" 

101  Drnmm  St.,  1016  Western  Ave. 

San  Francisco  Seattle,  Wash. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

PERCHERONS 

Our  recent  importation  arrived  at  our  Oakland  stables 
June  15th  and  July  7th.  The  best  that  France  produces. 
Every  horse  is  sound,  stylish  and  of  the  best  conformation. 
The  Dunhams  of  Wayne,  Illinois,  have  sold  over  200  im- 
ported Percherons  to  California  breeders.  William  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  from  1895  to  1898  had  charge  of  Mc- 
Laughlin Bros.'  stables  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  shipped  to 
California  and  sold  in  the  State  150  Percheron  stallions. 
As  to  the  liberality  of  our  treatment  of  customers  and  the 
fairness  of  our  contracts,  ask  any  man  who  has  ever 
nought  a  stallion  of  W.  S.  Dunham  or  William  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

It  you  want  the  best,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  CO. 

WAYNE,    ILL.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Black  Hawk 
Stock  Ranch 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply. 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burlingame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Pulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guernsey   Bull  Calves 

3  to  12  Months  Old. 

Being  from  A.  R.  dams,  in  addition  to  constitution  and  quality  they  have  the  promise  of  productiveness 
to  transmit  to  their  offsprings.  Sire — Imp.  Lord  Kitchener  several  times  grand  champion  at  California 
State  Fair.    Uis  only  daughter  tested  produced  over  550  pounds  butterfat  as  a  four-year-old. 

"THE  BULL  IS  OVER  HALF  THE  HERD." 
See  them  before  buying  a  bull.  Will  Show  at  the  State  Fair. 

Write  J.  W.  HENDERSON  BELLA  VISTA  RANCH 


1ST  NAT'L  BK.  BL0G. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


ONE  MILE  EAST  OF 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

For  the  next  15  days  we  will  offer  a  special  discount  on  all  Dairy 
Supplies  and  Dairy  Machinery.  Get  our  prices  and  special  discounts 
before  you  buy. 

Kelsey  Dairy  Machinery  &  Supply  Co., 
818  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  STEADILY  GROWING  FRES- 
NO DISTRICT  FAIR. 

(Continued  from  page  285.) 

center  of  town,  and  are  reached  by 
Recreation  Park  or  Sunnyside  cars 
which  during  the  fair  run  as  fre- 
quent cars  as  possible.  There  is  a 
fine  drive  practically  all  the  way  out. 

Restaurant  and  concessions  will 
provide  refreshments,  water  is  con- 
venient at  all  points,  toilet  facilities 
are  excellent,  and  shade  trees  sur- 
round the  buildings.  Shade  is  im- 
portant here.  A  boon  to  mothers 
with  small  children  is  the  play- 
ground, in  charge  of  two  attendants, 
in  which  the  little  ones  may  be  left 
as  long  as  desired. 

The  main  pavilion  is  an  octagonal 
building  about  100  feet  across,  the 
upper  floor  being  set  aside  for  wom- 
en's exhibits.  Large  frame  support- 
ed, canvas  covered  space  will  protect 
additional  exhibits  and  concessions. 

Agricultural  Hall  in  the  rear  is 
roomy  and  well  ventilated.  The 
poultry  shed  next  to  it  is  also  well 
shaded  by  broad  eaves  over  ample 
ventilating  screens.  It  is  about 
22x75  feet. 

Two  open-sided  stock  sheds  of 
about  100  capacity  have  been  moved 
from  their  former  location  near  the 
horse  barns  to  a  position  among  the 
trees  back  of  the  agricultural  build- 
ings. A  new  modern  show  barn  48 
by  about  150  feet  for  100  head,  will 
be  finished  close  to  them  before  the 
fair  opens. 

Directly  in  front  of  Main  Pavilion 
is  the  ground  heretofore  used  by 
machinery  exhibits.  Here  will  be 
the  group  of  four  permanent  build- 
ings, one  of  which,  that  of  Horticul- 
ture, with  15,000  feet  of  floor  space, 
is  about  ready  for  exhibits  now. 

At  a  little  distance  to  one  side  of 
these  is  the  pony  shed  containing  7  8 
large  stalls  on  both  sides  of  a  15- 
foot  alley.  Pet  stock  will  be  shown 
here. 

The  hog  shed,  which  was  to  be 
moved  to  the  site  of  the  cattle  barns, 
contained  16  wovenwire  pens  8x8 
feet  square  under  roof  with  others 
not  covered.  These  are  probably 
fixed  comfortable  now. 

In  front  of  these,  and  first  to 
greet  the  visitor  as  he  comes  from 
the  Recreation  Park  side  of  the 
grounds,  are  two  roomy  horse  barns 
for  show  stock,  each  50x165  feet. 

Truly,  with  the  geographical  lo- 
cation so  convenient  to  every  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  empire,  the  am- 
ple grounds  and  county  aid  for  per- 
manent buildings,  with  the  liberal 
support  of  business  men  and  farm- 
ers, the  Fresno  District  Fair  has 
every  opportunity  to  make  an  agri- 
cultural success. 


LETTING  THE  CALF  SUCK. 
"I  sold  a  calf  for  $19.40  at  172 
pounds  after  it  had  sucked  9  weeks; 
and  I  had  reserved  a  gallon  a  day 
for  family  use  from  that  cow.  With 
$19.40  I  can  buy  as  much  hay  as 
the  cow  will  eat  in  a  year  and  I  get 
the  milk  for  the  rest  of  that  year  for 
the  feed  that  I  use  to  balance  the 
alfalfa.  It  pays  to  give  a  good  calf 
a  good  send  off,"  said  a  dairyman 
recently.  That  might  be  alright  if 
he  had  taught  the  calf  to  drink  that 
milk  instead  of  suck  it,  for  he  had 
the  trouble  of  milking  anyway. 


(;<)()!)  CARE  DURING  THE  MOLT. 


[Written  lor  the    PACIFIC    RURAL    PRESS,  by  Susan 
Swaysgood.  Pomona] 

This  is  one  place  where  a  great 
many  poultry  men  lose  out;  just  as 
soon  as  the  hens  drop  off  in  produc- 
tion, instead  of  concluding  that  the 
hens  have  earned  a  rest  and  deserve 
full  credit  for  board,  the  average 
man  commences  to  neglect  his  flock. 

This  is  all  wrong  because  if  heavy 
laying  is  a  strain  on  the  constitu- 
tion, calling  for  good  feed  and  care, 
surely  feather  making  is  also  a 
strain. 

Now  there  is  not  any  doubt  that 
if  left  to  themselves  and  given  their 
liberty,  hens  will  molt  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner,  and  in  the  pre- 
scribed time,  provided  the  picking  is 
good;  but  after  they  have  gained 
full  plumage  they  will  take  a  rest 
of  several  weeks,  if  not  months.  The 
rest  is  just  as  natural  as  the  molt, 
because  after  such  a  severe  strain  as 
growing  several  thousand  feathers, 
with  no  special  care  or  feed,  the  sys- 
tem has  been  drained  to  the  utmost 
of  its  resources;  and  death  or  the 
rest  is  a  necessity. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  hens  have 
been  forced  to  hustle  at  a  time  when 
they  were  most  disinclined  to  do  so. 
A  molting  hen  has  not  the  vim  and 
go  to  her  that  she  had  when  she  was 
laying  eggs  and  singing — not  a  bit 
of  it — instead  of  singing  they  feel 
like  resting,  not  only  from  egg-lay- 
ing but  through  the  whole  system. 

Very  often  the  appetite  fails  and 
hens  don't  care  much  about  rustling 
food,  and  in  this  indifferent  period 
it  pays  to  let  them  rest.  Feed  just 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  na- 
ture but  let  the  feed  be  of  the  mate- 
rial for  making  feathers. 

This  period  of  rest  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite is  a  natural  beginning  of  the 
molt;  it  loosens  the  old  feathers; 
not  that  they  all  drop  out  at  once, 
but  they  will  begin  to  do  so  after 
these  first  days  of  semi-starvation. 

After  this  the  hens  should  be 
made  to  exercise  some  and  be  in- 
duced to  eat  more  by  a  change  of 
food  and  care.  Any  mash  that  has 
made  good  as  an  egg  producer  will 
make  good  during  the  molt  with  the 
addition  of  ten  per  cent  of  pure  flax- 
seed meal.  No  old  process  meal  is 
any  good  because  the  oil  has  been 
taken  out  and  it  Is  the  oily  sub- 
stance that  is  needed  for  feathers. 

If  the  hens  stand  ten  per  cent  of 
flax  meal  without  showing  any  laxa- 
tiveness,  increase  the  amount  and  at 
the  same  time  add  five  per  cent  of 
fine  ground  bone,  besides  what  may 
be  in  the  mash.  Sulfur  is  found  in 
all  coverings  of  animals  and  birds, 
so  then  add  one  pound  of  flowers  of 
sulfur  to  50  pounds  of  dry  mash. 
Rut  always  watch  for  results.  The 
hens  must  not  be  purged;  but  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  rather  loose 
for  good  results.  This  assists  nature 
to  carry  away  all  poisonous  matter 
from  the  system  and  opens  the  pores 
of  the  skin  so  that  old  feathers  can 
drop  easily  and  new  ones  push 
through.  But  before  feathers  can 
push  through,  there  must  be  the  ma- 
terial in  the  feed  to  make  the 
feathers.  Sunflower  seeds  in  mod- 
eration are  helpful,  but  they  are 
hard  on  the  digestive  organs  so  must 
not  be  fed  too  heavily. 


Plenty  of  grit,  oyster  shell,  and 
even  a  little  iron  in  some  form 
should  be  given,  as  feathers  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  mineral.  The  min- 
erals found  in  good  fresh  green  feed 
are  the  most  acceptable  to  the  hens 
and  they  do  the  work  by  nourishing 
the  body  and  furnishing  feather- 
ma  king  material  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  molt  progresses  the  wise 
poultryman  will  induce  his  hens  to 
eat  all  they  will  of  a  large  variety  of 
foods.  The  object  is  to  grow  the 
feathers  with  the  least  possible 
strain  on  the  hens.  If  he  can  grow 
feathers  and  increase  the  bodily 
weight  of  the  hens,  then  the  molt  is 
no  particular  strain  on  the  system. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  hard  on  the  di- 
gestive organs,  besides  being  con- 
stipating, so  that  if  fed  at  all  it  must 
be  in  small  quantities.  Soy  bean 
meal  in  small  quantities  is  good 
molting  food,  as  are  cracklings, 
fresh  ground  bone,  etc. 

In  grains,  oats  stand  first  except 
for  the  fibre,  which  is  tough;  but  if 
we  sprout  the  oats  then  we  have  an 
ideal  feed  for  molting  hens.  At 
least  once  a  day  these  should  be  fed, 
and  more  will  be  better.  Soaked 
barley  is  also  a  good  feed.  Soak  the 
barley  over  night,  then  let  it  drain 
and  commence  to  sprout,  as  it  will 
do  in  a  very  few  hours  in  warm 
weather;  feed  this  for  breakfast  in 
litter  so  that  the  hens  begin  the  day 
with  good  circulation.  Circulation 
is  the  l'ife;  it  carries  the  blood  to  all 
of  the  outer  skin  as  well  as  to  the 
parts  that  are  engaged  in  feather 
making,  and  it  nourishes  those  parts 
and  gives  life  to  the  feathers. 

Wheat  comes  next  and  corn  last; 
the  hens  like  a  little  corn  and  it 
adds  to  the  animal  heat,  which  at 
this  time  is  a  little  low,  so  in  mod- 
eration it  will  be  helpful. 

If  among  a  flock  of  hens  there  are 
a  few  that  are  more  backward  in 
molting  and  even  then  make  but  a 
partial  molt,  it  is  best  to  discard 
them  before  another  season  comes. 
However,  some  very  heavy  laying 
hens  that  brood  chicks  will  make  a 
partial  molt  while  with  the  chicks 
and  then  the  good  feed  they  get  in- 
duces laying  and  the  molt  stops.  This 
kind  of  hens  are  too  profitable  to 
discard;  in  fact  all  of  their  progeny 
should  be  kept,  because  with  care  it 
is  possible  to  get  them  to  finish  the 
molt  before  leaving  the  chicks,  just 
cut  off  some  of  the  stimulating  food 
and  turn  them  out  on  grass  range 
until  through,  when  a  very  little 
feed  will  start  the  eggs  coming. 

With  proper  care  and  feed  it  is 
nossible  to  get  the  hens  through  the 
•nolt  without  there  being  any  real 
'aying  off,  except  for  the  first  few 
lays,  and  then  nature  should  be  let 
alone. 

Instead  of  neglecting  hens  at  this 
critical  period  they  should  be  given 
"xtra  care  and  feed,  be  kept  strictly 
^lean,  and  given  all  the  freedom  that 
is  possible,  and  this  includes  free- 
dom from  the  males,  who  only  an- 
noy them  and  serve  no  possible  good. 

In  this  climate  all  hens  should  be 
in  the  molt  not  later  than  September 
1.  If  they  are  not,  they  should  be 
mduced  to  molt  by  withholding  the 
feed  for  a  few  days.  Late  molting 
birds  are  not  profitable  as  they  rare- 
ly begin  to  lay  until  January. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  that 


reaches  further  than  feed.  Winter 
is  the  natural  time  for  the  feathered 
tribes  to  rest  and  when  the  winter's 
rest  is  commenced  by  the  natural  one 
of  molting,  nature  plays  a  strong 
part  by  insisting  on  a  "little  more 
rest  and  a  little  more  slumber";  we 
can  fool  nature  a  part  of  the  time, 
but  not  all  of  the  time. 

It's  good  to  know  that  "Tom  Bar- 
ron," the  English  White  Leghorn 
man  who  has  been  such  a  continuous 
winner  in  our  egg-laying  contests,  is 
safe  and  sound  on  this  side  of  the 
herring  pond.  1  was  afraid  Mr. 
Barron  had  "gone  to  the  war"  and 
we  might  have  to  confiscate  his 
White  Leghorns. 

Mr.  Barron's  Leghorns  are  still  in 
the  lead  and  Mr.  Quisenbury  says 
they  have  led  for  five  months  out  of 
seven  with  the  highest  number  of 
eggs.  And  here  is  another  of  Mr. 
Quisenbury's  pointers: 

"The  hens  that  are  the  heaviest 
layers  eat  more  than  the  rest,  it  is 
true,  but  I  have  noticed  that  there 
is  less  droppings  on  their  dropping 
boards,  showing  that  all  they  eat 
goes  to  egg  production,  not  to 
.waste." 

Now  is  not  that  worth  knowing? 
Most  anybody  can  notice  these 
things  when  they    are    told  about 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising     Calves     without  milk. 
Everything   you   need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1000  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 

POULTRY  EREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorca*,  R 
I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks.  All  from  heavy  laying,  healthy 
fowls,  well  mated.  Now  Is  the  time  to  set  your  Win- 
ter broilers  and  Spring  layers.  Free  circular.  Roofden 
Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell.   

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Wlnnei  at  New  York. 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.    Cbas.  II   Vodden.  Boi  398,  Los 

Gatos,  CaL  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY  Now  booking  orders  for 
Pall.  August.  September  and  October  chicks  axe  highly 
profitable.    Send  for  circular.    L.  W.  Clark,  Petaln- 

Cal.  

SEND   for  ou-  Special    Poultry    Supply  CaUIo*. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.    Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House. 
229-231  So.  Los  Angela  St..  Los  Angela,  CaL 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Bocks  •-' 
horns.     High  class  stock.  ' 
Mabajo  Farm,  Boi  5" 

DIABLO    WHIT  ikefcsw 

Special  exhibit!' 

15;  $10  p.  '\ 

S.  C.  WHITE  \ 
layers.    Write  f  ,  *  J 

dlnl  Ate.,  Bitersi  1 

MAMMOTH  BRONlfc  ' 

surpassed.     Albert  M. 

to  Ed.  Hart.)  "   

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  is  a  won 

deiful  help  during  the  molt.    Try  some.    Your  deale 

baa  It.  I 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks.  S  ( 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hoplam 
Cat.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOW 
Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  8tockto 
CaL  

ORPINGTONS — BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerel)  rea 
for  sen  ire.    Susan  Swaysgood.  Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

Bate  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  lane; 
If  ea-rled  weekly  for  one  year,  2%t  per  word  I 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ROCKS,  lira.  J.  B.  Tupp  | 
Cere.,  CaL 
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them,  but  few  find  time  to  observe 
closely  enough  themselves  unless 
told  of  such  things. 

The  best  poultrymen  are  those 
who  observe  as  they  go  along  each 
day  a  little  thing  here  and  another 
there,  all  counting  up  in  the  end. 
Good  layers  are  not  grown  in  a  day; 
they  are  the  result  of  years  of  ob- 
servation and  painstaking  care. 
Anybody  can  have  them  if  they  work 
the  game  right  and  stick  to  it. 
Dissatisfaction  in  the  East  as  to  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Show  Dates. 
The  poultry  journals  of  the  East 
are  generally  grumbling  about  the 
San  Francisco  Show  in  1915.  The 
Poultry  World  says:  "November  20- 
2  5  is  entirely  too  late  in  the  season 
for  Eastern  breeders  who  are  then 
busy  with  stock  sales;  and  besides 
the  important  shows  of  the  east  are 
close  to  those  dates." 

Again:  "Another  thing  that 
should  be  changed  is  the  length  of 
the  show.  As  planned,  the  exhibits 
are  .to  be  assembled  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  the  poultry  show 
proper  will  open  on  Saturday  and 
extend  through  the  next  Thursday. 
If  the  Exposition  is  closed  on  Sun- 
day, this  means  a  five  days'  show, 
too  short  a  time  for  a  world's  fair 
poultry  show." 

Eight  Hour  Law. 

One  woman  who  is  advocating  the 
eight-hour  law  says:  "If  it  is  go- 
ing to  bother  farmers,  why  can't 
they  work  an  hour  a  day  extra  them- 
selves all  summer?  That  would  off> 
set  the  time  lost  by  the  hired  man." 
Does  not  this  show  how  much  the 
average  woman  knows  of  the  fruit 
industry  of  this  State,  or  perhaps 
the  men  either?  The  only  way  they 
would  ever  learn  would  be  by  rais- 
ing the  price  so  that  it  would  touch 
their  pockets.  There  would  not  be 
quite  so  much  fruit  canned  for  a 
while,  but  it  would  teach  a  lesson. 

I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  eight-hour 
law  to  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  but 
the  editor  applied  the  blue  pencil 
so  bad  that  I  hardly  knew  my  off- 
spring. But  I  don't  believe  this  fool 
law  will  pass;  everybody  is  up  in 
arms  about  it  down  here. 

I  want  to  correct  the  idea  held  by 
the  lady  who  wrote  in  the  Press  this 
last  week  from  Bakersfield.  It  is 
not  the  working  men  that  have  got- 
ten up  or  framed -this  law;  it  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Socialists  of  South- 
ern California.  What  is  more,  I 
think  Mr.  Williams  is  a  good  enough 
man,  but  he  does  not  understand 
anything  about  the  agricultural  or 
icultural  conditions  of  the  State. 

.■  means  well,  but  he  has  simply 

Mtten  off  more  than  he  can  chew, 

l?as  to  either  swallow  it  or 
them  tu  * 


to  come  to  California  and  talk  up 
the  glories  of  the  "strenuous  life." 


brood  sow  aa» 
marked  for  ide: 
ord  kept  of  he' 
through  some  fa-, 
such  as  improper 
not  do  well  w 
shows  o 


»*■  want  to  do 
I  to  debate 


L  semblies, 
d,  but  he 

TO 

aiad  no  idea 
a«ch  a  confla- 
it  was  a  loaded 
idea,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  a  whole  lot 
of  that  kind  of  people  going  the 
rounds.  It's  easier  to  start  things, 
if  it's  only  gossip,  than  it  is  to  stop 
them. 

If  this  bill  passes,  I  think  I  will 
frame  a  bill  "me  own  self"  and  see 
if  we  can't  make  gingerbread  men 
and  women  to  order.  What  Is  the 
use  of  the  "strenuous  life"  if  we  can 
get  through  so  easy  and  smooth? 
Guess  we  will  have  to  send  for  Teddy 


ANOTHER  INDIAN  RUNNER 
BOOSTER. 

To  the  Editor:  Being  a  subscriber 
and  an  interested  reader  of  your 
paper,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  favor  of  the  Indian  Runner 
duck. 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  less  than 
40  and  find  them  fine  layers,  little 
trouble  to  feed  and  less  to  fence.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  eggs,  but  of  course  the 
young  drakes  do  not  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  and  for  that  reason  we 
eat  them.  Two  duck  eggs  will  equal 
three  hen  eggs  and  when  the  price 
of  eggs  reaches  50  cents,  why  not 
use  duck  eggs? 

There  are  some  who  can  tell  the 
difference  on  the  table,  but  I  have 
had  people  at  my  table  say  they 
"would  like  to  try  some  of  those  duck 
eggs,"  when  they  had  been  eating 
them  all  the  time  and  did  not  know 
it.  Say  what  you  may,  the  Indian 
Runner  is  the  duck  to  help  fill  the 
egg  basket  and  will  lay  right  through 
the  coldest  weather  we  have  here  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley. — Mrs.  H.  C. 
Wallace,  Bakersfield. 

(It  will  be  remembered  that  an- 
other subscriber  from  Sonoma  coun- 
ty recently  criticised  the  Indian  Run- 
ner which  has  brought  out  the  above 
communication  from  Mrs.  Wallace. 
It  is  evident  that  this  breed  of  ducks 
is  still  running  high  in  the  favor  of 
many  farmers.  Who  else  has  had 
experience  with  the  breed? — Editor.) 


MOTTLED  SHELLED  EGGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  kindly 
tell  me  why  my  hens  should  lay  a 
mottled  shelled  egg  and  a  remedy 
for  same? — L.  H.  F.,  Walnut  Grove. 

(This  is  a  characteristic  of  some 
breeds,  but  is  sometimes  caused  by 
excessive  fats  in  the  intestines.  In 
the  latter  case  the  protein  should 
be  increased  and  the  carbohydrates 
decreased  and  the  hens  should  be 
made  to  exercise  more.  This  latter 
may  be  accomplished  by  either  scat- 
tering scratch  feeds  in  straw  or  by 
making  them  hustle  harder  for  their 
feed  in  open  fields. — Editor.) 


It  is  wise  to  raise  the  crops  your 
neighbors  are  raising — if  they  are 
making  money  from  them. 


Publisher's  Department. 


One  year  ago  last  week  the  con- 
solidation of  the  California  Business 
Farmer  of  Stockton  with  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  was  made.  During  the 
year  we  have  succeeded  in  securing 
many  of  the  Business  Farmer  sub- 
scribers to  renew  and  become  regu- 
lar paid  readers  of  the  Rural  Press. 
All  those  who  did  not  renew  have 
been  discontinued  as  the  time  paid 
for  expired.  To  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  did  not  renew  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  new  subscribers, 
and  today  the  list  stands  clean  cut, 
paid,  Rural  Press  subscribers,  all  of 
whom  pay  $1  per  year.  We  believe 
that  we  have  now  the  best  and 
largest  list  of  paid  subscribers  of 
any  weekly  farm  paper  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  With  the  corps  of  paid 
solicitors  we  now  have  in  the  field 
we  should  make  a  great  gain  the 
coming  year  and  every  advertiser  in 
our  pages  should  secure  wonderful 
returns  from  his  anouncement  in 
these  columns.  During  the  past 
week  the  number  of  new  paid  sub- 
scribers added  to  our  list  was  209. 


More  and  more  people  are  secur- 
ing a  copy  of  our  new  book  "One 
Thousand  Questions  in  California 
Agriculture  Answered."  The  price 
of  this  book  in  connection  with  a 
subscription  to  the  Rural  Press  is 
very  modest,  and  if  you  haven't  se- 
cured a  copy  as  yet,  write  to  us  for 
the  offer. 


Gas  for  the  Country  Home 

LIGHTI NG—HEATI NG- -COOKING 


A  Standard  Individual  Gas  Plant 

will  furnish  25%  hotter  than  city  gas  at  less  than  40c  per  1000 
cu.  ft.  Gas  is  odorless,  non-explosive  and  non-asphyxiating.  Plants 
are  automatic  in  operation  and  will  not  get  out  of  order.  Sold  un- 
der guarantee  and  installed  on  approval. 

Information  regarding  the  STANDARD  sent  upon  request. 

Standard  Gas  Generator  Company, 

1213,  1314,  1316  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Deep  Well 
Vertical 
Motor  Driven 
Turbine  .Pump 


HIGH  GRADE 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

The  Jackson  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps  are  so 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  they  have  a 
higher  efficiency  than  any  other  pumps  of  this 
type. 

Our  motor  driven  pumps  are  absolutely  noise- 
less and  have  neither  valves,  rods,  nor  gears  to 
get  out  of  order-. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin  describing  these 
pumps  and  also  tables  en  hydraulics. 
Our  Jackson  Catalog  No.  47-C  is  free.  Send 
for  one. 

Byron-Jackson  Iron 
Works,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles:  313  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Works:  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable 
growing,  including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate, 
vegetable  soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertiliz- 
ation, protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and 
arrangement,  planting  season,  propagation;  also  descrip- 
tion and  methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables 
grown  here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PUBLISHERS. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 354  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle 


HOI  SKHOM)  HINTS. 


An  effective  plaster  which  will  not 
.blister  can  be  made  of  equal  portions 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  flour  mixed 
with  enough  water  to  make  paste — 
to  be  applied  between  cloths.  As 
strength  of  pepper  varies,  the 
warmth  of  plaster  may  be  adjusted 
by  more  or  less  flour. 

Before  packing  a  trunk  put  it  on 
two  chairs  or  stools.  Save  your  back, 
back. 

Sunbeams  are  the  best  kind  of 
beams  to  support  the  strength  and 
promote  the  healthfulness  of  the 
house  and  its  inmates. 

In  case  of  earache  put  two  or 
three  live  coals  in  a  teacup  and 
sprinkle  granulated  sugar  over  them. 
Place  a  funnel  over  this  and  let  the 
steam  and  smoke  go  into  the  ear 
through  the  tube  or  neck  of  the  fun- 
nel. This  cannot  injure  the  ear  and 
always  affords  relief  quickly.' 

A  well  dressed  woman  has  no 
hanging  buttons,  loose  threads, 
shabby  braid,  etc.  The  little  things 
tount. 

There  is  nothing  better  to  invigor- 
ate the  body  and  produce  a  good  cir- 
culation than  long  walks  out  in  the 
open.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
walking  too  fast  or  too  far  at  one 
time.  Throw  back  your  shoulders, 
strike  a  set  pace  and  keep  it  up.  The 
result  will  be  good  health  as  well  as 
a  good  figure. 

Live  today.  Make  it  successful. 
Make  it  a  day  of  progress,  kindness 
and  work.  A  lot  of  such  todays  in 
your  old  age  will  be  pleasant  to  look 
back  upon. 

As  age  increases  less  nitrogen  food 
is  necessary  than  in  early  life.  A 
heavy  meat  diet  throws  too  much 
strain  upon  the  kidneys,  and  as  the 
power  of  elimination  grows  less  and 
less  the  diet  should  therefore  be 
carefully  adapted  year  by  year  to  the 
needs  of  the  system. 

Cosmetic  gloves  worn  at  night  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  keeping 
the  hands  in  good  condition  and  in 
counteracting  any  ill  use  which  may 
have  been  their  lot  during  the  day's 
work.  Gloves  several  sizes  too  large 
should  be  worn.  Failing  chamois 
gloves,  choose  heavy  cotton  ones. 
Both,  however,  must  be  cleaned  fre- 
quently and  aired  or  they  will  be- 
come stiff  and  of  an  unpleasant  odor. 

Lack  of  proper  ventilation  often 
causes  sleeplessness.  If  you  are 
sleepless,  fill  the  lungs  with  fresh 
air,  breathe  deep  and  rhythmically, 
and  soon  you  will  fall  asleep.  A  cup 
of  hot  milk  and  long,  deep  breaths  of 
fresh  air  are  better  sleep  inducers 
than  drugs. 

When  dampness  in  a  cellar  or 
basement  becomes  objectionable  it 
may  be  removed  by  anhydrous  cal- 
cium chloride.  One  pound  of  the 
salt  is  sufficient  for  a  large  cellar. 
It  may  be  placed  in  old  tin  cans.  The 
moisture  absorbed  from  the  air  col- 
lects in  the  cans.  This,  however,  is 
not  poured  away,  but  Is  evaporated 
on  a  strong  fire,  and  may  then  be 
used  again. 

Unslaked  lime  is  best  suited  to 
exterminate  mould.  It  is  blown,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fine  powder,  into  the 
crevices  and  on  the  walls,  which 
must  be  damp. 


COOKIX<;  RKflPES. 


It  is  quite  possible  to  cook  cab- 
bage without  perfuming  the  house, 
but  not  if  carelessly  boiled.  One  very 
good  method  is  to  slice  the  cabbage 
up  fine,  as  for  cold  slaw,  and  im- 
merse for  five  minutes  in  boiling 
water  in  an  uncovered  saucepan.  It 
is  then  covered  with  cream  sauce, 
put  in  a  baking  dish  with  crumbs 
over  the  top,  and  baked  until  the 
crumbs  are  brown.  Cabbage,  cauli- 
flower or  onions,  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  cooked  in  an  open  sauce- 
pan with  plenty  of  water  develop  lit- 
tle odor,  and  do  not  take  so  long  in 
cooking.  We  notice  that  the  cab- 
bage served  in  Chinese  restaurants, 
which  is  usually  some  of  the  tender 
green  loose-headed  varieties,  is  only 
cooked  enough  to  be  heated  through, 
without  losing  its  crispness,  but  it  is 
very  tender,  and  seems  more  digest- 
ible than  our  long-cooked  cabbage. 

Beef  Peculiar.  —Stew  half  a  dozen 
good-sized  tomatoes  for  two  hours. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a  very 
little  curry  powder.  Have  ready  the 
desired  quantity  of  chopped  cold 
beef  (that  has  been  left  over  from 
the  day  before).  Line  a  baker  with 
cracker  crumbs,  having  buttered  it 
thoroughly,  then  put  in  a  layer  of 
beef,  a  layer  of  tomato  and  then 
more  cracker  crumbs.  Continue  this 
until  the  baker  is  filled,  having  the 
last  layer  of  crumbs.  Put  little 
pieces  of  butter  over  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a  good,  hot  oven.  This  is  a 
delicious  lunch  dish. 

Twice-Breaded  Cutlets.  —  Select 
fine,  firm  veal,  and  have  the  chops 
cut  from  the  ribs  and  meat  trimmed 
neatly  from  the  end  of  the  bone, 
leaving  about  two  inches  to  decorate 
with  fringed  paper.  Dip  each  chop 
into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  fine 
breadcrumps,  and  set  them  in  a  very 
cold  place  for  an  hour;  then  dip 
them  again  in  the  beaten  egg,  and 
again  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs, 
sprinkling  well  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Put  some  nice  clarified  beef  fat  in  a 
frying-pan  and  stand  it  on  the  range. 
When  it  becomes  hot  fry  the  chops 
carefully  in  it  until  they  are  a  deli- 
cate brown;  then  lift  them  out  and 
lay  them  on  a  hot  platter,  with  the 
bone  end  toward  the  edge  of  the 
dish.  Slip  a  fringed  ling  of  tissue 
paper  over  the  end  of  each  rib.  Pour 
the  tomato  sauce  on  the  dish  with 
the  chops,  being  careful  not  to  get 
any  of  it  on  the  paper  decorations. 
Veal  requires  to  be  well  cooked,  but 
mutton  chops,  breaded,  should  be 
cooked  very  lightly. 


Competent  authority  asserts  that 
47  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable. At  a  recent  Western  con- 
ference the  recommendation  for  a 
corps  of  community  doctors  who 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
continuous  good  health  of  the  whole 
community,  instead  of  aiming  sim- 
ply to  cure  the  prevailing  diseases, 
was  favorably  considered  and  acted 
upon.  Prevention  is  the  watchword 
of  medical  progress  for  today. 


Country  parson:  "Now,  Johnson, 
I  really  must  insist  upon  your 'pay- 
ing attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  pony  and  trap." 

Man-of-all-work:  "Well,  sir,  you 
see,  what  with  orticulter  and  th' 
cow,  I've  very  little  time  for  'ossy- 
culter." 


Bring  up  a  Girl— 


Along  lines  that  will  develop 
her  into  a  robust  woman.  Give 
herGhirardelli's  Ground  Choc- 
olate. No  fear  of  harmful 
after  effects.  It  combines  all 
the  elements  which  growing 
girls  require,  and  it  has  a  taste 
that  every  child  likes.  Every 
mother  should  serve  it  because 
of  its  purity,  its  wholesomeness 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  prepared.  Costs  less  than 
a  cent  a  cup. 

hermetically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  hat 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century  and  its  popularity  is 
growing  day  by  day. 


D.  GHIRARDELU  CO. 
Sine*  1852  Su  Fr« 


The  price  remains 
t..e  name. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Sax  F«A»«;,t' 


TME    NEW  TERRITORY 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

Western  Pacific  Railway 

OFFERS  SPLENDID  INDUCEMENTS  FOR 

Manufacturers     Merchants  Investors 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Openings 
and  Agricultural  Opportunities  to  be  found  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

CANNERIES  WINERIES  PACKING  HOUSES 

TILE  FACTORIES  BRICK  YARDS 

STONE  and  MARBLE  QUARRIES 
IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  SAW  MILLS 

FRUIT  GROWING  DRY  FARMING 

CATTLE  and  SHEEP  RAISING 
MINERAL  LANDS  TIMBER  LANDS 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OPENINGS 
Opportunities  for  the  Man  of  Moderate  Means  as  well  as 
the  Capitalist 
Every  section  holds  out  a  welcome.    Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  It  for 
you.    A  letter  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Address 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Young  Folks 


THE  PEBBLE'S  LESSON. 

How  smooth  the  sea-beach  pebbles  arel 

But,  do  you  know. 
The  ocean  worked  a  hundred  years 

To  make  them  so. 

And  once  I  saw  a  little  girl 

Sit  down  and  cry 
Because  she  could  not  cure  a  fault 

With  one  small  "try"  I 

— Exchange. 


THE  BAD  QUARTER. 


"I'm  afraid,  Irene,  you'll  have  to 
take  my  place  today." 

Irene  Gage  turned  briskly  from 
the  window. 

"Of  course,  Leona,  I  will,"  she 
said,  after  swallowing  once  or  twice. 
"If  you  stay  at  home  and  let  mother 
doctor  your  cold,  you  will  be  all 
right  by  Monday." 

Just  then  the  gentle  little  mother 
brought  in  the  coffee,  and  they  took 
their  places  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Leona  was  twenty-one,  and  for  a 
year  she  had  had  a  small  stock  of 
fancy  work  materials  for  sale  in  the 
book  and  stationery  store  of  a  friend. 
In  addition  to  selling  these  goods,  she 
did  embroidery  for  others.  Her 
mother  and  sister  helped. 

Irene  was  fourteen  and  a  tenth- 
grade  pupil  in  the  high  school.  There 
was  an  especial  reason  for  interest 
in  the  store.  In  two  months  the 
small  mortgage  on  their  home  was 
due.  Mr.  Gage  had  been  a  partial 
invalid,  but  now  had  regained  health 
and  was  working  at  a  fair  salary.  He 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  debt  all  but 
one  hundred  dollars.  His  wife  and 
daughters  were  working  hard,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  surprise  him  by  the 
needed  sum. 

So  Irene  cheerfully  gave  up  her 
holiday,  and  listened  to  Leona's  di- 
rections. 

On  reaching  her  sister's  place  of 
business,  she  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  small  stock  of  goods  in  the  most 
attractive  manner  possible.  There 
were  several  customers,  then  she  sat 
down  to  work  at  the  pretty  linen 
photograph  frame  her  sister  had 
commenced  to  embroider  with  scar- 
let carnations. 

She  had  just  finished  her  mid-day 
lunch  when  a  man  entered  and  called 
for  a  paper  of  needles.  He  threw 
down  a  silver  dollar.  Irene  brought 
the  change,  but  he  handed  her  back 
one  of  the  quarters. 

"I  don't  want  that.  It's  no  good," 
he  said  harshly. 

Irene  examined  it  closely.  It  was 
worn  and  defaced,  and  the  stamp 
was  different. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  not  good?"  she 
asked. 

"I'm  sure  you  can't  pass  it  off  on 
me.  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  was  his  un- 
courteous  reply. 

The  girl's  cheeks  flushed.  She 
brought  another  quarter  of  a  dollar 
without  a  word. 

"I  don't  know  where  I  got  it,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  thrown  away,"  she 
thought.  "The  loss  will  eat  up  the 
profits  on  the  sales  I  have  made  this 
morning.  Just  when  we  are  so  anx- 
ious to  earn  money,  too.  It  may  be 
good,  after  all." 

She  stood  a  moment  irresolute. 
Then  she  went  to  the  cash  drawer, 
put  the  quarter  in,  and  went  back 
to  her  work. 

Customers  were  plentiful  that  af- 


ternoon. There  was  no  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  the  quarter,  however, 
until  the  short  winter  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Mrs.  Van  Dorn,  a 
wealthy  but  eccentric  old  lady,  en- 
tered and  asked  for  ribbon. 

"Let  me  see  some  of  your  work 
that  is  finished,"  she  said  after  se- 
lecting a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  rib- 
bon. "I  want  to  have  some  embroid- 
ery done,  if  I  can  find  some  one  who 
will  do  it  well." 

Irene  deftly  spread  before  her  the 
few  pieces  of  work  Leona  had  on 
hand.  Mrs.  Van  Dorn  scrutinized 
them  closely  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions. The  haunting  coin  was  for- 
gotten until  Mrs.  Van  Dorn  said,  tak- 
ing a  half-dollar  from  her  purse  to 
pay  for  the  ribbon, — ■ 

"I'll  see  about  the  work  after  I 
come  back  from  Detroit  next  week." 

Irene  was  disappointed.  The  or- 
der would  have  been  such  a  help. 
As  she  opened  the  drawer  to  get  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn's  change,  the  suspected 
quarter  caught  her  eye. 

"I'll  give  it  to  her,"  she  thought. 
"She  is  so  rich  she  will  never  feel 
the  loss  of  twenty-five  cents." 

She  gave  herself  no  time  for 
thought.  Mrs.  Van  Dorn  dropped 
the  piece  of  money  in  her  purse 
without  looking  at  it,  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"It's  done,"  Irene  said  to  herself, 
"and  I'm  so  glad;  for" — 

She  stopped  abruptly.  What  had 
she  done?  An  overwhelming  sense 
of  wrong-doing  smote  her.  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn  was  closing  the  door  from  the 
outside  when  her  name  was  called. 

"Come  back,  please,  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn,"  Irene  said,  opening  the  door. 
"Your  change  is  not  right." 

"There  was  a  bad  quarter  in  the 
drawer,"  she  went  on  as  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn  re-entered  the  room,  "and  I 
gave  it  to  you.    I  will  get  another." 

In  silence  the  lady  extracted  from' 
her  plethoric  purse  the  coin  given 
her  by  Irene.  When  she  had  re- 
ceived another  in  its  place,  she 
spoke: 

"Queer  you  should  make  such  a 
mistake  when  you  knew  it  was 
there."  The  gray  eyes  shot  a  keen 
glance  at  the  girl's  agitated  face. 
"Was  it  a  mistake?" 

Irene's  scarlet  lips  trembled. 

"It  was  not  a  mistake.  The  coin 
was  given  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  make 
myself  believe  it  would  not  be  wrong 
co  pass  it  on,  but" — 

Her  voice  failed  her.  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn  showed  no  mercy. 

"What  made  you  call  me  back?" 

"Because  I  saw,  all  in  a  moment, 
how  wrong  it  was,"  Irene  said  faint- 
ly. 

Mrs.  Van  Dorn  went  away.  Irene 
bent  over  the  box  of  ribbons  to  hide 
her  tears.  Then  a  customer  entered, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  at- 
tention to  business. 

The  store  closed  at  six.  Irene 
found  Leona  was  better  and  resting 
in  the  big,  sleepy  hollow  chair  before 
the  parlor  grate.  Mrs.  Gage  was 
busy  over  the  seven  o'clock  dinner. 

It  was  so  home-like.  Sitting  down 
on  the  hearth  rug,  she  told  her  sis- 
ter all.  Leona's  eyes  filled  with  a 
tender  light. 

"You  poor  little  thing,  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  about  that  quarter. 
Mr.  Wilkins  gave  it  to  me  two  weeks 
ago.  He  found  it  when  he  made  up 
his  cash,  and  he  told  me  perhaps  I 
could  sell  it  to  Cousin  Bert.  You 
know  he  is  an  enthusiastic  collector 


of  old  and  curious  coins.  So,  you 
see,  you  did  not  take  the  quarter  in 
change." 

"But  I  tried  to  cheat  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn.  I've  lost  you  the  order  for 
her  work,  too.    O  Leona!" 

On  Monday  Leona  resumed  her 
duties.  Thursday  after  school,  Irene 
stopped  in  the  store  on  her  way 
home.  The  flush  of  excitement  on 
her  sister's  face  told  her  at  once  that 
something  had  happened. 

"It's  Mrs.  Van  Dorn,"  Leona  cried, 
dropping  in  her  lap  the  brown  linen 
cushion  she  was  embroidering  with 
sweet  peas. 

Irene  sank  into  a  chair.  "Well," 
was  all  she  could  say. 

Leona  nodded  her  golden  head. 
"She's  a  dear.  She  has  ordered  a 
whole  set  of  table  linen  embroidered 
in  cowslips.  I — we,  rather,  for  you 
and  mother  must  help,  are  to  have 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  work. 
Then  the  commission  on  the  mate- 
rials, which  she  buys  here,  will 
amount  to  five  dollars  more." 

Irene  gave  a  little  gasp.  "Oh, 
papa  will  surely  have  the  hundred 
dollars  now." 

"You  haven't  heard  it  all.  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn  said:  'Tell  your  sister  that 
she  is  the  bravest  girl  I  know.  The 
sense  of  right  that  enables  one  to 
face  again  and  conquer  a  temptation 
is  of  God.'  " 

A  month  later  Leona  entered  the 
parlor  one  evening,  and  held  up  a 
crisp  five-dollar  bill.  "See,  Cousin 
Bert  gave  it  to  me  for  the  bad  quar- 
ter." 

"For  what?"  Irene  cried.  "Oh,  is 
it  possible  it  wasn't  bad,  after  all?" 

Leona  laughed  gleefully.  "It 
proved  to  be  valuable  because  of  its 
scarcity.    Bert  has  been  looking  for 


one  to  add  to  his  collection  for  a 
long  time." 

Irene  looked  thoughtfully  out 
across  the  snow-covered  street.  It 
had  indeed  been  a  valuable  quarter 
to  her. — Anna  Johnson,  in  the  New 
York  Observer. 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GREEV  UNCOLOKKD  JAPAN  TEA 
"N1N-GAR  BLEND"       -      50  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DHLICXOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  II KEAK FAST  TEA 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIK-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OF   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN   AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO. 

112-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO,  C  AL. 

The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 
Perfect  Ventilation 
Absolutely  Sanitary 


1 

Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited.   If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
write    for    particulars    and  prices. 
L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Martinez,  Cal., 


BETTER  LIGHT 
teh  rnrr  send  no 

Days  r II tt  MONEY 


FROM  KEROSENE 

Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


You  Can  Prove  Our  Claims  Without  Sending  a  Cent 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  anything  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful  new  modern  incandescent 
light  in  your  home  for  10  days,  putting  it  to  every  possible  test  and  then  if  you  don't  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  oil  light  that  you  have  ever  seen,  or  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  you  may  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  can't  lose  a  penny.  We  want  you  to  prove  for  yourself,  as  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  others  have,  that  the  Aladdin  has  no  equal;  that  it  makes  the  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  that  it  saves  one-half  on  oil;  that  it  beats  elec- 
tric, gasoline  or  acetylene;  lights  and  is  put  out  like  old 
style  oil  lamp;  burns  common  kerosene  (coal  oil)  without 
odor,  smoke  or  noise;  is  clean,  won't  explode,  guaranteed. 

We  Will  Give  $  1000.00  Kgf^^f^ 

the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  this  reward  offer  given  in  our 
circular  which  will  be  sent  you).  Would  we  dare  make  such 
a  strong  challenge  if  there  was  any  question  about  the 
superiority  of  the  Aladdin  over  all  other  oil  lamps? 
Rot  Ana  FRFF  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 
uci  WIIB  rnu  advertise  the  Aladdin.  Tothatperson 
we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  under  which  the 
one  lamp  is  given  free.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will 
give  full  particulars  about  this  unequaled  offer  on  an 
unequaled  light  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial, 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  62    Aladdin  Building,      Portland,  Ore. 
 Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Kerosene  Mantle  Lamps  in  the  World.  


We  Want  Men  With  Rigs  or 
Autos  to  Deliver  the  Aladdin 

on  our  easy  plan.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
small  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One 
farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything:  in  his 
life  before,  writes:  "I  eold  51  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another  says:  "I  disposed  of 
34  lamps  out  of  31  calls."  Thousands  of 
others  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

No  money  required.  We  furnish  capital 
to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask  for  our 
distributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  make 
big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 


Beautify   Your  home 

By  using  Wall  Board  when  building  your  new  Bungalow 
'ii  or  Garage,  or  Remodeling  your  Home. 

BEAVER  BOARD  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful panel  effects,  and  transposes  old  or  unsightly  walla 
into  durable  and  artistic  ones.  It  does  not  crack  or 
damage  like  plaster,  and  is  easily  applied. 

SCHUMACHER  WALL  BOARD  is  "Made  in  Los  An- 
geles." It  is  as  cheap  as  lath  or  plaster,  and  is  a  perfect 
substitute,  as  it  can  be  finished  in  any  manner  desired — 
Paneled,  Tinted,  Papered  or  Sand  Painted.  It  is  a  fine 
Resister  and  Sound  Deadener. 
APPLY  TO  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER,  OR  TO  DEPT.  C 

Montgomery  &  Mullin  Lumber  Co.,  Distributors, 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  16,  1914. 
WHEAT. 

The  eastern  market  shows  sharp 
fluctuations,  but  the  local  trade  is 
less  affected  by  speculative  consid- 
erations, and  remains  rather  firm, 
with  slight  advances  in  forty-fold  and 
turkey  red.  A  good  deal  of  red  Rus- 
sian has  been  bought  for  this  market 
in  the  north,  but  the  northern  mar- 
ket shows  considerable  divergence 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  and  trad- 
ing is  not  very  active. 
California  Club,  ctl.  $1.80  @1.85 

Forty-fold    1.85  @1.90 

Northern  Club  ....  1.80  ©1.85 
Northern  Bluestem.  2.00  @2.10 
Northern  Red  ....  1.80  @1.95 
BARLEY. 
There  is  nothing  doing  locally  in 
brewing  and  shipping  grain,  though 
there  is  considerable  barley  passing 
through  for  export.    Feed  is  moving 
gradually  at  the  old  prices,  while  the 
speculative  market  shows  an  easier 
tendency. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  Nominal 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.17  %  ©  1.22  % 
Common  Feed  ....  Nominal 
OATS. 

The  only  change  is  an  advance  in 
red  seed,  for  which  there  has  been 
considerable  inquiry.  Other  lines 
quiet  as  last  quoted. 

Red  Feed  $1.40  @1.50 

Seed    1.65  ©1.70 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Seed   1.75  ©2.25 

CORN. 

Eastern  yellow,  sacked,  has  been 
marked  up  again.  Manchurian  corn 
is  quoted  at  about  $1.05,  and  South 
American  at  $1.90,  but  neither  has  a 
very  important  position  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

California  Yellow..  Nominal 
Eastern  Yellow  ...  1.95  ©2.05 
Eastern  White  ....  Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Milo  Maiie    Nominal 

RYE. 

Offerings  of  rye  are  light,  and  a 
little  more  demand  has  brought  an 
advance  in  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl   1.50  @1.60 

BEANS. 
(On  wharf.) 

The  bean  market  is  still  subject  to 
frequent  and  rather  sharp  fluctua- 
tions, as  the  old  crop  is  cleaning  up 
and  some  offerings  of  new  stock  are 
beginning  to  appear.  Some  varieties 
are  coming  out  rather  late,  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  early  ship- 
ment, tending  to  keep  prices  unset- 
tled for  some  time.  California  bayos 
are  again  offered,  and  Mexican  stock 
is  lower.  Cranberry  Deans  have  been 
marked  down  a  little,  and  horse 
beans  have  advanced.  Small  whites 
are  easier,  and  spot  limas  have  de- 
clined rather  sharply  in  the  local 
market,  though  their  position  on  the 
whole  is  quite  strong.  It  is  reported 
that  dealers  are  having  difBculty  in 
filling  their  early  contracts,  as  condi- 
tions have  been  unfavorable  for 
threshing. 

Bayos:  Cal.,  pr  ctl.  $4.00  ©4.25 

Mexican    3.75  @«i.00 

Blackeyes   3.50  ©4.59 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.00 

Small  Whites   ....  5. 00  @5.25 

Large  White    4.00  @4.25 

Limas    6.00  @6.25 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.50  ©3.75 

Red  Kidneys    Nominal 

Mexican  Red    Nominal 

SEEDS. 

Brown  mustard  is  practically  out 
of  the  market,  though  some  dealers 
are  putting  out  a  quotation  of  7c,  at 
which  practically  no  business  is  done. 

Hemp  is  also  higher.  Some  alfalfa 
is  expected  in  shortly,  but  little  im- 
ported stock  is  available,  and  do- 
mestic is  expected  to  be  higher  than 
usual.  A  general  shortage  in  the 
crop  of  miscellaneous  California 
garden  seeds  is  reported. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  Nominal 


Canary    Nominal 

Hemp    3  %  ©  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3%ic 

Timothy    7  %  ©  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

California  millers  have  again 
marked  up  their  prices,  in  keeping 
with  advances  made  in  larger  mar- 
kets. These  advances  are  based  on 
the  firmness  of  wheat,  and  there  is 
also  quite  a  strong  demand  for  flour 
in  domestic  markets,  with  good  sized 
shipments  to  the  east  coast  from  the 
north. 

Cal.  Family  Extras.  $6.60  @7.00 
Bakers'  Extras  ...  5.50  @6.00 
HAY. 

Local  arrivals  have  decreased 
considerably,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
previous  receipts  had  been  held  over, 
and  dealers  say  they  have  had  to 
keep  a  good  deal  of  hay  in  the  cars 
and  pay  demurrage.  The  lower  and 
medium  grades  still  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  arrivals,  and  a  good  deal 
comes  on  consignment.  In  a  good 
many  districts,  however,  growers  are 
still  holding  their  hay  rather  firmly, 
and  are  gradually  getting  it  under 
cover,  in  expectation  of  a  better  mar- 
ket later  on.  There  have  been 
rumors  of  inquiries  for  hay  for  ex- 
port, and  if  any  important  business 
should  result  the  situation  might  be 
greatly  relieved. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00  @  9.00 

do  No.  2    6.00  @  7.50 

Tame  Oats   7.00  ©11.00 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  oats  and  barley  show  a 
further  advance,  and  cocoanut  meal 
is  a  little  easier.  Otherwise  there 
are  no  changes,  bran  and  shorts  re- 
maining firm  but  quiet.  There  is  a 
very  fair  movement  of  alfalfa  meal 
at  the  present  low  prices. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  13.00  ©14.00 

Bran,  per  ton   30.00  ©31.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00  ©35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.50  ©26.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  ©43.00 

Middlings   34.00  ©35.00 

Rolled  Barley    25.00  ©26.00 

Rolled  Oats    31.00@32.00 

Shorts    33.00  ©34.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  vegetable  market  is  getting 
back  into  fairly  good  shape,  though 
some  lines  remain  rather  low  in 
price.  The  inside  price  of  bell  pep- 
pers has  gone  up  a  little,  and  both 
beans  and  peas  show  more  firmness, 
most  offerings  moving  off  without 
difficulty.  Tomatoes,  also,  are  doing 
better,  and  though  very  plentiful, 
some  choice  stock  sells  up  to  60c. 
Cucumbers  remain  quite  cheap,  and 
egg  plant  and  celery  are  lower.  Sum- 
mer squash  and  okra  are  bringing 
better  figures,  and  the  only  offerings 
of  green  corn  at  the  moment  are  of 
Alameda  stock,  which  sells  readily 
at  higher  prices  than  for  some  time 
past. 

Green  Peppers,  bell  lugs   25©  35c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili.        35©  50c 
Carrots,  per  sack  ....       35©  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3  ©  5c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs  30  @  60c 
Beans:  Wax,  per  lb  .  .        2©  3c 

String    2©  3c 

Lima    2  ©  3c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  ....       20©  30c 

Eggplant,  lugs   25©  35c 

Green  Corn,  sack  ...  1.00©  1.50 
Summer  Squash,  box  .  25©  30c 
Cream  Squash,  box.  .  .       30©  40c 

Okra,  box   35©  40c 

Celery,  doz   25©  30c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  garlic, 
everything  on  the  list  remains  weak, 
with  large  offerings  and  very  little 
demand  outside  of  the  local  market, 
the  requirements  of  which  are  lim- 
ited. Potatoes  show  no  further  de- 
cline, but  sweets  are  a  little  lower, 
and  about  the  best  that  can  be  se- 
cured for  onions  of  ordinary  quality 
is  50c. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  70c @  $1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl..     1.40©  1.50 


Onions,   New  Yellow, 

sack    40©  50c 

Garlic,  Cal.,  per  lb   10@12%c 

do.  Oregon   10©  16c 

POULTRY. 

Young  chickens  are  doing  a  little 
better  this  week,  though  old  stock 
is  unchanged,  with  ample  supplies 
for  all  local  needs.  Turkeys  so  far 
receive  only  moderate  attention. 
Turkeys,  old,  per  lb..  .20  ©21  c 
Turkeys,  young,  per  lb  24     ©25  c 

Large  Broilers   20     ©21  c 

I  Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  20     ©21  c 

Fryers,  per  lb    20     ©21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  17  ©18  c 
Hens,  large,  per  lb.  .  .  18  ©19  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  15  ©16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb  20     ©21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50©  2.06 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50©  8.00 

BUTTER. 

Prime  firsts  have  advanced  %c, 
but  extras  dropped  to  30c  the  first 
of  the  week,  and  have  gone  up  only 
%c  since  then.  There  is  still  some 
outside  demand,  but  supplies  are 
coming  in  freely  from  up  the  coast, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  and  tend  to 
prevent  any  particular  firmness. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   31      31      30      30      30%  30% 

Prime   28%  29      29      29      29  29 

Firsts   27      27      27      27      27  27 

EGGS. 

The  output  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing districts  continues  season- 
ably, light,  and  with  a  lively  local 
demand  the  upward  movement  con- 
tinues, at  least  in  extras.  This 
grade  dropped  a  little  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  has  since  been  marked  up 
to  40c.  Pullets,  after  advancing  a 
cent,  have  dropped  back  to  less  than 
last  week's  figures. 

Thu.    FrL    Sat    lion.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   39%  39%  39%  39      39  40 

Seelcted  Pullets   ..36      35%  33%  34%  34%  35 

CHEESE. 
All  grades  continue  firm,  with  a 
little  livelier  demand,  and  while  flats 
are  unchanged,  Y.A.'s  are  up  %c, 
and  Monterey  cheese  has  advanced 
sharply. 

Fancy  Calif.  Flats,  per  lb.  .  .14%c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy.  .  15%c 
Monterey  Cheese  14%  ©15  c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Butter:  Wed.    Thu.    FrL    SaL    Mon.  Tu. 

Extras   29      28%  28      28      28  27 

Eggs   36      36      35      35      35  35 

Cal.    Cheese:   14      14      14      14      14  14 

Flats   14%  14%  14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  demand  locally  continues 
rather  light  and,  while  most  lines 
remain  fairly  steady  in  value,  sev- 
eral descriptions  have  been  marked 
down  to  dispose  of  unwieldy  ac- 
cumulations. Huckleberries  are  com- 
ing in  very  freely,  and  are  a  little 
lower,  and  raspberries  have  dropped 
sharply,  while  other  berries  are 
firmer.  The  apple  market  is  de- 
cidedly sluggish,  and  with  large  of- 
ferings, prices  show  a  tendency  to 
weakness.  Bartlett  pears  are  also 
rather  easy.  Peaches  in  lugs  are  ex- 
tremely cheap,  with  large  arrivals 
of  rather  unattractive  quality, 
though  choice  lots  in  small  packages 
bring  very  fair  prices.  Plums  and 
prunes  are  unchanged.  Black  figs 
continue  to  come  in  freely  and  are 
lower,  while  the  white  variety  shows 
a  slight  advance.  No  change  has  de- 
veloped in  the  melon  market,  though 
nutmegs  from  the  river  district  move 
off  somewhat  better.  Attractive  lots 
of  tokay  grapes  are  higher;  but 
while  all  desirable  lots  of  grapes  are 
held  up  to  the  quoted  figures,  much 
of  the  arrivals  consist  of  poor  stock 
which  has  to  be  sacrificed. 
Huckleberries,  lb  ....  6©  10c 
Blackberries,  chest  .  .  .  4.00©  6.00 
Strawberries,  chest...  2.00©  3.50 
Raspberries,  chest  ...  3.00©  6.00 
Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers   ....  65©  75c 

Spitzenberg    65©  90c 

Gravenstein    50©  1.00 

Crabapples    40©  85c 

Quinces,  box   75©  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate  ....  75©  1.00 
Pears,  box,  large  ...  .     1.00©  1.35 

do  No.  2    50©  75c 

Peaches,  lugs    25©  50c 

do,  small,  box  ....  30©  80c 
Plums,  crate    75©  1.25 


CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISE M ENTS 

Bates  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anytfilng  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

CHEAP  LANDS  FOR  SALE  In  Byron-Bethany  new  Irri- 
gation district,  one  of  the  best  Irrigation  systems  In  the 
State  or  West.  A  fine  climate  and  good  water.  Good 
schools  and  churches.  Taking  everything  Into  considera- 
tion there  is  no  place  In  the  State  where  there  are  such 
good  opportunities  as  in  the  Byron-Bethany  country. 
Land  values  are  very  reasonable  and  terms  easy.  If  you 
are  looking  for  something  good,  call  on  J.  W.  Wayne, 
Seal  Estate  Agent,  Byron,  Contra  Costa  Count;.  CaL 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  irrigation;  31  yeas  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc. ;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  next  November.  Free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria. 687  Market  St..  8an  Francisco,  Cal.:  Box  W. 

FOR  SALE — On  account  of  sickness  and  death,  forty 
acres  of  fine  Income  property.  Twenty-five  acres  best 
varieties  full-bearing  almonds.  Four  and  one-balf 
acres    Manzanillo   oilves    and    three    acres    of  wine 

grapes.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Terms.  Address  E.  C. 
Boles,  Mingesdale.  San  Joaquin  County,  CiL 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Mln- 
neapolls,  Minn.  

FOR  RENT — Ranches  from  180  to  300  acres  for 
dairy  purposes  near  Stockton,  Cal.;  five  year  leases; 
rental,  cash  payable  monthly  in  advance  secured  by  a 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Postofflce  Box  802,  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  in  land  and 
mortgages:  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  e  rora 
by  consulting  tbem;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg..  San  Francisco.   


FOR  SALE  on  easy  terms.  Improved  30  acres  Irri- 
gated ranch  clear.  A  money-maker.  Horses,  cows, 
chickens,  alfalfa.    0   McQuaid.  Manteca,  Cat.,  B.  D. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Irrigated  Land  for  either  milk  or 
beef  cattle.  Land  located  near  Gridley.  Address  H.  8. 
Hopkins.   Live  Oak.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Send  for  complete  printed  de- 
scription. Two  acres.  Poultry.  Orchard.  Good  build- 
ings.   Near  schooL    Joining  city  llrr.su.  Sonoma  Co. 

Geo.   Langlois.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


TO  LET — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bidge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide. 
Dixon,  CaL 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE— 1018  acres  of  grain  and  al- 
falfa land  near  Williams.  H.  V.  Traynhaai.  College 
City,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


WALNUT  TREES— Eureka  and  Elmonte  varieties  a 
specialty,  also  Franquette  and  Placentla.  Write,  for 
prices  and  description  of  stock.  Personal  inspection  In- 
vited.   Eureka  Walnut  Nursery.  Montebelle,  CaL 

SPINELESS  CACTUS — Any  quantity.  6  cents  a  slab; 
100  and  over.  $5  a  hundred.  Samples,  including  post- 
age. 20c.     295  Page  St..  San  Jose. 


TH0RNLESS  CACTUS  SLABS  for  sale  at  5c  to  15c 
each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at  25c.  C.  B.  Hanna,  Route  3. 
Blverslde.  Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttier. 


BEES. 


BEES  AND  HONEY — Bee-keeping  pays  big.  Price  list 
bees,  instruction  books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure 
California  bone)-,  ten  cents.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 
12.  NordbotT,  CaL 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  nickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


WANTED. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  to  write  orders  for  Hood- 
ing "True-Trees."  Highly  satisfactory  selling  plans  and 
commission  offe'ed  ranchers,  fruit  growers,  real  estate 
men  of  salesmen,  for  a  part  of  their  time  this  Fall  and 
Winter.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  F ANTHER 
CREEK  NURSEBIES.  Fresno.  Calif. ,  care  Holland  Bldg. 


INDUSTRIOUS  AND  CULTURED  young  German  desires 

position  on  modem  farm.  No  wages  expected,  but  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  pleasant  surroundings  desired. 
Applicant  In  good  health.  Best  references.  Beply  to 
Boom  306,  Merchants'  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans. 

etc   J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St-,  Ban  Francisco. 

WANTED — To  lease  good  farm  near  coast,  preferably 
with  option  to  buy.    318  W.  62nd  St.   Los  Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Ruraley  Toe-Hold  Gas  Tractor.  Fourteen 
horse  power  on  draw  bar.  llsed  90  days.  One  John 
Deere  engine  plow;  four  14-inch  bottoms,  ten  foot  double 
acting,  cut-away  disc.  Enginr  used  90  days.  Implements 
less.  All  In  perfect  order.  Owner  retiring  from  orchard- 
ing.   Terms.  Box  3.  Lire  Oak,  Ctl.  

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored.  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. 8end  for  our  Bulletin;  it  wUl  Inte  est  you. 
All  slr.es  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO..  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
theads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  asphaltmn. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  SHECTEB  PIPE 
WORKS.  SOfi-8  Howard  8t..  8an  Francisco. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  llvng,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.     SMITH'S  CASH  6 TORE,   106  Gay 

St..  Ban  Francisco.  , 

MUST  GO— 1000  Burbank  Spineless  Cartas.  flO  per 
hundred.  Milrh  Goats,  Does  and  Kids.  Edgar  Wool- 
bridge.  Lakeport.  Cal. 
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do,  lugs    75  @  1.25 

Prunes,  lugs    75  @  1.25 

Figs:     Black,  double 

layer    40  @  60c 

White,  single,  layer..  25  @  40c 
Cantaloupes,  crate  ....  50  @  60c 
Watermelons,  doz  ....      75 @  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs   50  @  75c 

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate     40  @  60c 

Tokays,  crate   55  @  75c 

Seedless,  crate   40  @  50c 

Muscat,  crate   50  @  65c 

Black   25  @  50c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  renewed  activity  in  dried 
fruits  noted  last  week  still  con- 
tinues, though  prices  on  several  lines 
show  less  firmness.  Apricots  are 
very  uncertain,  as  little  export  busi- 
ness has  been  done;  though  a  ship- 
ment has  just  left  for  England,  and 
more  business  is  expected.  Figs  are 
quite  firm,  with  a  poor  outlook  for 
imported  stock,  and  both  white  and 
black  are  higher.  Prunes  are  quoted 
locally  V2  lower  than  last  week;  but 
the  situation  appears  to  be  quite 
strong,  as  the  crop  Uas  turned  out 
below  early  estimates,  especially  in 
the  large  sizes.  Packers  are  said  to 
be  trying  to  buy  back  the  prunes 
sold  earlier  at  a  stiff  premium;  and 
it  is  likely  that  some  effort  is  being 
made  to  depress  prices  in  the  coun- 
try. Peaches  hold  fairly  steady,  but 
are  quiet,  and  pears  have  been 
marked  down  sharply.  Raisins  show 
several  changes,  the  top  price  of 
muscats  being  lower,  while  sultanas 
are  higher.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

Wires  from  California  indicate  a 
better  feeling  in  apricots,  but  no 
important  business  is  reported.  Ac- 
cording to  one  broker  his  principals 
are  declining  to  sell  Northern  Royals 
at  less  than  8%c  r.  o.  b.  basis  for 
choice  to  fancy.  Peaches  appear  to 
be  steady,  but  are  not  moving  to  any 
extent.  Whatever  of  strength  the 
market  displays  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  apparent  determination  of  hold- 
ers to  abstain  from  forcing  stock  on 
a  reluctant  market.  In  California 
prunes  there  are  no  fresh  develop- 
ments. It  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  a  greater  shortage  in  30s  and  408 
than  in  any  of  the  other  sizes. 
Short  sellers  continue  to  offer  a 
handsome  premium  to  buyers  of 
these  sizes  who  made  early  contracts, 
paying  6%c  for  30s  and  6c  for  40s, 
or  even  more  in  some  instances.  Lit- 
tle new  business  in  October  shipment 
is  being  put  up  to  the  coast  by  local 
jobbers. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    ...   5     @6  c 

Apricots,  1914    6     @9  C 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2  y2  @  2  34  c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5     @  6  c 

Peaches,  new   3     @4  c 

Pears    6     @1  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  (SM^c 

Thompson  Seedless  ..5  @6  c 
Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS 
The  eastern  citrus  markets  are 
showing  a  little  better  prices  for 
Valencia  oranges,  while  lemons  con- 
tinue lifeless.  At  New  York,  Mon- 
day, Sept.  14th,  the  auctions  aver- 
aged about  $2.50  per  box  for  Valen- 
cias;  the  range  of  prices  being  from 
$1.55  up  to  $3.80.  Lemons  sold  for 
$2.80  and  $3.95  per  box,  average. 
Shipments  from  southern  California 
for  the  season,  up  to  Sept.  13th, 
were  36,183  cars  of  oranges  and 
2,6  89  cars  of  lemons. 

Oranges  are  seasonably  quiet  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  with 
prices  unchanged.  Lemons  have 
dropped  back  to  about  normal  fig- 
ures, as  supplies  are  increasing,  and 
offerings  of  imported  stock  in  the 
eastern  markets  have  been  more  lib- 
eral. 

Oranges: 

Valencias,  box  ....  $1.25  @  2.25 
Tangerines,  crate  ....  75c@  1.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  bx    1. 00  @  2.50 

Lemons,  box   2.50  @  5.50 

Limes,  case   Nominal 

NUTS. 

A  good  many  new  almonds  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  local  market,  and  the 
crop  is  moving  off  rapidly  at  the  new 
prices,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  im- 
ported stock.     New  walnut  prices 


are  to  be  announced  in   the  latter 
part  of  next  week.    The  crop  is  now 
maturing  in  several  districts,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  large. 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes   16  c 

Texas  Prolific   16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell  ....  Nominal 
No.  1  Hardshell  .  .  .  Nominal 

Budded   Nomnial 

No.  2    Nominal 

HONEY. 

Supplies  are  coming  in  more  freely 
from  several  producing  points,  and 
with  a  very  moderate  local  demand, 
and  no  important  shipping  business, 
values  remain  easy. 

Comb:  White  12     ©14  c 

Amber   8     @10  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White   ....   7     @   8  c 

Amber    4  %  @  6  c 

Off  grades    3     @  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  appears  to  be  no  important 
demand  at  present,  though  prices 
are  firmly  held.  Complaint  is  made 
of  a  good  deal  of  adulterated  stock 
on  the  market.  There  is  quite  a  lot 
of  Mexican  wax  offering,  but  this  has 
found  little  demand. 

Light  32  @32y2c 

Dark   27V2@31  c 

WOOL. 

There  has  not  been  much  activity 
in  the  California  wool  market  so  far. 
A  few  sales  have  been  made,  but 
many  buyers  are  still  rather  uncer- 
tain. Conditions,  however,  look 
rather  favorable,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  fall  output  will  soon  be 
moved  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Pall  clip: 

San  Joaquin  10  @12V£c 

Northern  16     @20  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  still  in  a  rather 
hesitant  condition,  with  some  diverg- 
ence in  view  between  buyers  and 
sellers.  Transactions  are  reported 
as  high  as  20c,  and  offers  of  2  2c  are 
said  to  have  been  made  for  Sonoma 
hops,  but  no  business  at  this  price 
is  definitely  reported. 

1913  crop  16     @  20  c 

1914  crop  16     @  20  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Few  changes  are  noted,  though 
heavy  hogs  are  quoted  a  little  lower 
than  last  week.  Supplies  of  hogs, 
however,  are  light,  and  the  market  is 
decidedly  firm. 

Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6%  @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   6     @  6^4c 

No.  2    5  y2  @  5  %  e 

Bull  ands  Stags   2  V2  @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%c 

Medium   8     @  8%c 

Heavy    6  %  @  7  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy 

250  to  350  lbs   914c 

150  to  250  lbs  9%  @  9%c 

100  to  150  lbs  10  ©lOi^c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes    4  V2  @  5  c 

Milk  Lambs    6%@  6%c 

HORSES. 
The  local  market  continues  fairly 
active,  three  rather  large  lots  of 
good  medium  to  heavy  all-purpose 
horses  from  northern  California, 
Oregon  and  Utah  having  appeared 
at  auction  this  week.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  much  more  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  sellers  to  move  their 
stock  than  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
local  buyers  show  much  more  will- 
ingness to  come  into  the  market 
than  a  month  or  so  ago.  The  large 
offerings,  however,  are  not  very 
quickly  cleaned  up,  and  values  are 
not  altogether  what  they  should  be. 
With  cheap  hay,  and  renewed  com- 
mercial activity  in  the  city,  a  much 
better  demand  is  expected  during 
the  next  few  months. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225  ®  275 

Light   drafters,    1500  to 

1650    200  @225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180@200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range.  .  90 @  125 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 


mm  boxesT  LUMBER 

FRUIT,  CANNERY  BUTTER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS 

PACIFIC  BOX  FACT ()R\ 

354  BEACH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

■  OPERATING  OWN  LOGGING  GAMPS  AND  MILLS 


i 


GREENBANK 


CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  POTASH 


T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


1250    75  @100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10     @11  c 

Heifers   10  @10%c 

Veal,  large  13y2  @14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers  10     @11  c 

Ewes  10  @10%c 

Suckling  Lambs  1 1  V2  (§>  1  2  y2c 

Dressed  Hogs   15  c 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
MARKETS. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  12,  1914. 

Practically  all  the  tree  fruit  ship- 
ments have  been  cleaned  up,  though 
some  shippers  have  a  few  late 
peaches  on  track  at  middle  west  di- 
verting points,  holding  the  same  for 
speculation.  There  Is  little  or  no 
demand  for  peaches,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  activity  in  a  few  of  the 
eastern  markets  for  clings. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  ship- 
ment of  Tokays  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  points  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  prices  have  ruled  only 
fair.  The  demand  is  not  equal  to 
the  supply  at  the  present  time  and 
cars  are  forced  into  the  auctions  that 
ordinarily  should  not  be  sold  east  of 
Chicago.  Considerable  competition 
is  being  felt  from  the  Middlewest 
States,  and,  as  there  is  a  large  crop 
of  New  York  State  and  Michigan 
grapes,  which  are  sold  very  cheaply, 
naturally  these  homegrown  fruits 
have  the  preference. 

The  demand  for  Malaga  grapes  in 
the  smaller  markets  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and,  though  the  auctions  are 
paying  only  fair  prices  for  this  lat- 
ter variety,  all  the  shipments  seem 
to  be  taken  care  of  satisfactorily. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  Bartlets  $1.45  to 
$2.83;  B.  Hardy  $1.35  to  $2i)0;  G. 
Duke  $1.60;  Elbertas  76c;  Kelsey 
95c  to  $1.03;  Gross  85c  to  $2.00; 
Crawford  7  2c;  Malagas  85c  to 
$1.35;  Tokays  $1.02  to  $2.20; 
Florin  Tokays  $1.32  to  $1.42. 

Chicago:  Bartletts  $1.25  to  $1.95; 
B.  Hardy  $1.38  to  $1.85;  G.  Duke 
$1.35  to  $1.60;  Kelsey  $1.04  to 
$1.50;  Gross  $1.48;  Crawford  70c  to 
85c;  Malagas  60c  to  $1.25;  Tokays 
$1.10  to  $1.90. 

Minneapolis:  Bartletts  $2.40  to 
$3.25;  B.  Hardy  $1.50  to  $2.00;  G. 
Duke  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Giants  $1.65; 
Gross  $1.65;  Malagas  75c  to  $1.15; 
Tokays  75c  to  $2.35. 

Boston:  Bartletts  $1.75  to  $3.35; 
B.  Hardy  $1.65  to  $2.00;  G.  Duke 
$1.05  to  $1.70;  Giant  $1.00  to  $1.75; 
Elbertas  65c  to  80c;  Kelsey  50c  to 
$2.90;  Gross  75c  to  $1.80;  Craw- 
ford 65c  to  $1.00;  Malagas  65c  to 
$1.30;  Tokays  75c  to  $1.65. 

Philadelphia:  Bartletts  80c  to 
$2.45;  B.  Hardy  75c  to  $1.20; 
Malagas  50c  to  $1.43;  Tokays  35c  to 
$1.55. 

Total  shipments  of  deciduous 
fruits  from  California  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  Sept.  14th  were  10,166 
cars,  as  against  892  7  cars  to  same 
date  in  1913. 


Soil  bacteria  which  make  plant 
food  available  cannot  live  in  water 
soaked  soil,  nor  work  in  bone  dry 
soil  whether  baked  or  just  sandy. 


Your  Breakfast 

how  was  it  cooked  this 
morning?  And  your  dinner 
last  night?  And  all  the 
meals  at  your  home? 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  the 
old-fashioned,  expensive  coal 
range,  which  necessitates 
keeping  the  fire  going  all 
day  whether  you  are  using 
it  or  not. 

Cook  With  Gas! 

Highest  heat  efficiency.  No 
fuel  consumption  except 
when  cooking.  No' coal  nor 
ashes  to  handle.  No  dust. 
No  dirt — and  a  far  cooler 
kitchen. 

Make  Your  Own  Gas 

just  as  thousands  of  others 
are  already  doing.  For  econ- 
omy in  Lighting,  Cooking 
and  Heating,  as  well  as  for 
E  f  f  i  c  iency,  Convenience, 
Cleanliness  and  Absolute 
Safety,  what  you  need  is 

The  Aero-Gas 
System 

which  generates  the  best 
quality  of  gas  from  ordinary 
automobile  gasoline  right  in 
your  own  home. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 
A  postal  will  bring  descrip- 
tive-booklet, "The  Aero-Gas 
Plant." 

Utility  Gas  Gener- 
ator Company 

340  B  Sansome  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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to  better  farming 

W  Through  this  booklet  lies  the  easiest 
and  most  economical  road  to  better 
farming. 

If  you  are  raising  fruit,  grain,  rice, 
alfalfa,  hops,  beans,  grapes  or  any  other 
crop,  you  are  anxious  to  discover  a 
means  of  making  your  work  easier  and 
your  profits  larger.  We  know  a  way — 
this  booklet  tells  what  it  is. 

Two  years  ago  the  first  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor  was  built  and  put  into 
operation.  It  made  good.  Others  fol- 
lowed. These  machines  are  owned  by 
scientific  farmers — careful  businessmen 
who  invest  in,  rather  than  buy,  farm 
equipment. 


1 


In  their  hands,  the  tractors  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  at  every  kind  of  work. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  have  proved 
that  the  road  to  better  farming  runs 
through  the  pages  of  this  booklet. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  there  is 
the  coupon. 

----------  Cut  Here  ---------- 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  C-4 

Gentlemen :  Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book- 
let "The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor." 

Name  P.  O.  Box  

Town  State  

Size  of  Farm  .Acres. 

(Check  main  crop  raised) 

Fruit    Rice 

Grapes   Alfalfa  - 

Grain  Hops  

Hay   


•  *  UT1'LE MPOES  THE  WORK 

m 


Use  only  about  one  half 
as  much  Mica  Axle 
Grease  as  you  would  of 
ordinary  greases. 

MICA 

Axle  Grease 


forms  a  smooth,  durable  lubricating  film  on  the 
spindle.  It  has  to  be  renewed  only  occasionally. 
That's  because  the  ground  Mica  in  Mica  Axle 
Grease  resists  heat  and  friction,  and  makes  the 
pease  last  longer.  Mica  Axle  Grease  won't 
melt  down"  or  wear  off  easily.  It  won't  form 
rust  or  paste  on  the  spindle.  A  quality  product 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Ask  your  dealer 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


One  Thousand  Questions  in  Cal- 
ifornia Agriculture  Answered 

By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Is  made  up  of  questions  asked  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  by  actual  farmers  and  answered  by  Frof.  Wick- 
son. These  queries  and  replies  make  a  book  of  nearly 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 
per  copy.  Ever)'  farmer  should  have  this  book,  because 
problems  confront  him  daily,  which  are  answered  in  a 
concise  way  in  this  book.  Every  subject  which  interests 
the  reader  is  easily  found  through  the  comprehensive 
index. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


420  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Make  Money  by  Learning  the  Automobile  Business 
The  largest,  most  completely  equipped  School  in  the  WEST. 
Send  for  Ulustrated  catalogue 
OAKLAND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
No.  34  ENGINEERING  BUILDING 
18tta  and  Madison  Streets  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  APPLE  SHOW  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OCT.  1st  to  11th. 
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Pajaro  District  Apple  Culture, 

[By  W.  H.  Volck,  Watsonvllle,  at  State  Fruit    Growers'  Convention.] 

The  Pajaro  District,  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  counties  included  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  and  extending 
into  the  adjoining  hill  sections  north,  south  and  east.  Most  of  this 
area  lies  within  ten  miles  of  Monterey  Bay  and  has  a  typical  Coast 
climate,  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  region  around  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

Summer  temperatures  are  seldom  high,  and  may  often  be  quite 
cool,  due  to  frequent  and  protracted  fog  envelopments.  The  winter 
temperatures  are  moderate,  and  the  average  condition  quite 
humid,  with  a  rain  fall  seldom  less  than  20  inches,  and  frequently 
30  or  more. 

Introduction  of  Apple  Culture — Originally,  this  district  was  de- 
voted to  grain  and  field  crop  culture,  with  fruit  trees  confined  to 
door-yard  plantings.  A  number  of  small  apple  orchards  were  so 
started,  and  developed  quite  without  attention,  except  a  little 
plowing      and  pruning. 

At  this  time  (1870  to 
1885)  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  was  producing 
apples  in  a  commercial 
way,  but  this  industry 
suffered  greatly  from  the 
ravages  of  the  codling 
moth  and  San  Jose  scale. 
So  much  so  that  produc- 
tion was  much  reduced, 
and  eventually  most  of 
the  orchards  were  rooted 
out.  This  left  an  unsup- 
plied  market,  and  the 
fruit  dealers  were  forced  to 
look  elsewhere  for  stock. 

It  happened  that  cer- 
tain Austrians,  who  had 
been  active  buyers  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley, 
learned  of  the  small  or- 
chards about  Watson- 
vifle,  and  investigated 
them  as  a  possible  source 
of  fruit.  They  found  a 
considerable    number  of 

bearing  trees  producing  clean  fruit,  as  no  pests  had  yet  been  intro- 
duced. Still  better,  the  owners  pbced  but  little  value  on  the  ciop. 
most  of  which  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  rot.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  to  buy  this  crop  on  the  trees  at  figures  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  dealers.  Often  the  price  paid  amounted  to  less 
than  ten  cents  a  box.  Of  course,  the  buyers  had  to  do  the  picking 
and  packing,  while  the  owners  reserved  enough  for  home  use,  and 
considered  what  they  received  for  the  balance  as  clear  gain. 

The  fact  that  apples  could  be  sold,  and  the  culture  involved 
so  little  expense,  soon  began  to  attract  attention ;  also,  the  gradual 
failure  of  the  grain  lands  due  to  continuous  cropping  was  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt;  and  it  was  not  long  until  orchard  planting 
became  popular.  These  plantings  were  still  further  stimulated  by 
the  development  of  the  berry  industry,  when  it  was  found  that 


Fort-'  t^?.ch  Year 

young  trees  could  be  grown  to  practically  bearing  age  in  the  berry 
fields. 

Apples  were  not  the  only  trees  planted,  however,  as  the  prune 
industry  received  a  great  boost  by  the  success  of  one  or  two  early 
plantings.  This  success  was  short  lived,  but  the  tree  planting  idea 
had  taken  firm  root,  and  the  stump-puller  was  followed  by  replant- 
ing of  apples,  or  in  some  cases,  apricots.  Pears  also  figured  in  the 
early  plantings,  but  unfortunately,  these  came  into  bearing  at  a 
time  when  this  fruit  had  little  market  value,  and  the  growers  soon 
removed  the  trees  and  replanted  with  apples. 

A  number  of  varieties  figured  in  the  early  plantings  of  apples; 
but  it  became  apparent  that  the  locality  was  not  well  adapted  to 
the  red  sorts,  as  the  color  was  not  properly  developed.  Two  yellow 
apples  quickly  came  into  prominence ;  namely,  the  yellow  Bell- 
flower  and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin.  These  varieties  proved  such 
favorites  that  at  the  present  time  they  comprise  most  of  the  fruit 
produced  in  the  district. 

With  the  increased  production  came  better  market  facilities, 
and  an  era  of  considerable  prosperity  dawned  in  the  new  industry. 
A  comparative  freedom  from  pests  still  continued  as  the  cool  sum- 
mer climate  prevented  the  rapid  increase  of  the  codling  moth. 


This  orchard  is  thrifty,  but  if  it  were  not,  some  of  the  big  limbs  would  need  removal,  after  which  extraordinary 
care  would  be  necessary  to  escape  premature  decline  on  account  of  wood  rot.    A  few  main  limbs  are  better. 

Profitable  crops  from  large  orchards  led  to  still  further  increase  in 
the  acreage. 

The  greatest  planting  of  all  took  place  in  the  last  years  of  the 
19th  century,  and  especially  in  1900.  At  this  time  the  planted  area 
amounted  to  more  than  15,000  acres,  with  about  50%  in  bearing. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Pajaro  district  was  much  in  advance  of 
other  western  apple  districts,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  producing  more  fruit  than  all  the  other  localities  put  together. 
Lack  of  competition  made  marketing  comparatively  easy,  even  for 
inferior  fruit,  and  up  to  1907  this  happy  condition  continued  to  im- 
prove. 

Marketing  Troubles. — The  method  of  marketing  developed 
along  the  lines  that  it  started;  that  is,  fruit  buyers  (mostly  Aus- 


(<  'ontinued  on  Pajj'e  300.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  September  22,  1914. 


Stations. 


Eureka    

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco ... 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

Independence  ... 
San  L.  Obispo 
Los  Angeles  ... 
San  Diego   
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T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


Dame  California  looks  backward  this  week 
and  presses  an  apple  upon  mankind,  as  did 
Mother  Eve  in  that  older  Eden.  It  has  always 
been  a  mooted  question  among  biblical  com- 
mentators and  pomologists  whether  Eve 
tempted  Adam  with  a  crab  apple  or  a  wild 
orange  or  a  golf-ball :  and  just  as  much  doubt 
clings  to  the  traditional  emblem  of  conquest 
held  by  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Helen  of 
Troy,  for  the  fruit  cut  in  ancient  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words,  and  in  antique  marble  as  well, 
indicates  something  small  and  round  and  defies 
identification  with  what  we  know  as  an  apple. 
Still  early  translators  were  justified,  no  doubt, 
in  employing  a  word  which  would  carry  signifi- 
cance to  the  cold  northern  intellects  to  which 
they  yearned  to  appeal ;  besides,  to  think  of 
Adam  as  taking  the  bait  of  an  orange  or  a  golf 
ball,  both,  perhaps,  remotely  known  as  tokens 
of  luxuriousness  and  of  idleness,  would  create 
doubt  of  the  virility  and  seriousness  of  Adam, 
their  great  ancestor,  among  peoples  of  Teu- 
tonic extraction  with  Viking  variations.  And 
so  perhaps,  in  a  way,  California  is  also  justified 
in  exalting  the  apple  as  a  token  of  her  pro- 
ductive might — to  impress  upon  the  northern 
mind  the  fact  that  California  is  not-  wholly 
given  to  dates,  olives,  raisins  and  pomegranates, 
characteristic  of  those  abodes  of  ease  where 
man  first  sinned  and  where  men  have  lingered 
since  that  time,  for  thousands  of  years,  in 
moral  doldrums,  while  bolder,  hardier  men, 
who  exalted  the  apple  as  the  king  of  fruits, 
were  going  forth  to  dominate,  the  world. 


Is  the  Apple  Distinctively  Northern? 

It  is  our  conviction  that  California  was  first 
to  demonstrate  on  a  commercial  scale  that  the 
apple  cannot  be  truly  regarded  as  a  distinc- 
tively northern  fruit.    And  by  "northern"  we 


do  not  intend  to  be  limited  wholly  by  degrees 
of  latitude.  If  we  were,  we  should  lose  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  success  oi  the  apple  in 
some  of  the  cotton  states,  which  antedates  Cali- 
fornia achievements.  We  depend  upon  "south- 
ern" as  signifying  something  of  semi-tropical 
— and  but  few  of  the  cotton  states  would  lay 
any  claim  to  that  climatic  character.  Of  course, 
despite  the  uncertainty  of  the  antiques  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  apple  was  known 
as  such  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  all 
through  the  historic  period  and  the  improved 
apples  of  today  are  probably  the  result  of  de- 
velopment in  all  the  ancient  habitats  of  their 
progenitors,  for  the  apple  is  most  widely  in- 
digenous. But  we  do  claim  that  California 
can  contend  for  the  credit  of  first  putting  a 
semi-tropical  apple  on  its  true  footing  in  the 
world's  trade,  for  in  parts  of  the  world  where, 
from  Herodotus  to  the  pomological  birth  of 
California,  the  apple  mingled  its  perfumes  and 
colors  with  those  of  the  "orange,  the  fruit  re 
mained  to  decorate  the  hearthstone  while  its 
distinctively  semi-tropical  sisters,  the  orange 
and  the  lemon,  rolled  grandly  a-world  in  the 
chariots  of  international  trade.  California 
decked  Cinderella  for  the  ball:  California  won 
for  her  the  prince's  favor  and  opened  the  way 
for  semi-tropical  apples  from  the  southern 
hemisphere  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their 
cross-season  production. 


met  and  vanquished  the  old  ones. 


Valley  Apples. 

It  required  two  or  three  decades'  experience 
to  enable  California  pioneers  to  clearly  see  the 
relation  of  California  climatic  conditions  to 
successful  apple  growing.  During  early  years 
there  was  conceded  superiority  in  apple  grow- 
ing to  Oregon,  whence  large  supplies  were 
drawn  during  our  notable  mining  period.  Early 
Californians  thus  shared  in  the  world-convic- 
tion that  good  apples  must  come  from  the 
north.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pres- 
ent fame  of  apple  growing  at  the  north  is  no 
part  of  the  traditionary  fame  of  the  Oregon 
apple,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  '49 
and  the  spring  of  '50.  The  Oregon  apple, 
which  the  California  pioneers  worshipped  and 
were  disposed  to  surrender  the  horticultural 
birthright,  was  not  a  mountain  apple  at  all.  It 
was  grown  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  and  perhaps  on  the  lowlands  of 
the  Puyallup  and  in  other  coast  regions  adja- 
cent, and  its  fame  came,  not  from  comparison 
with  either  California  coast  nor  California 
mountain  apples,  but  with  apples  grown  in  the 
low  foothills  and  near  the  rivers  of  the  great 
valley  where  the  first  mines  were  and  where 
nothing  but  an  early  apple  for  immediate  use 
is  worth  growing  even  to  this  day  When  the 
coast  apples  of  Oregon  and  California  are 
compared  there  may  be  no  particular  differ- 
ence in  the  fruit  perhaps,  but  California  has 
the  coast  apple  business  developed  to  a  volume 
of  prime,  clean  fruit  and  breadth  of  trade 
which  have  made  the  state  famous  both  at  the 
cast  and  abroad.  And  this  California  coast 
valley  fruit  will  always  be  in  demand  for  dis- 
tinctive trade  and  particular  markets,  perhaps, 
providing  large  groups  of  Californians  work 
together  for  the  development  of  culture,  pro- 
tection and  marketing,  as  the  people  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  and  the  Sebastopol  district  have 
done  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  likely  that 
they  will  meet  new  difficulties  as  they  have 


A  Special  Field  in  Valley  Apples. 

California's  first  mistake,  which  is  not  yet 
wholly  corrected,  lay  in  confused  conceptions 
of  apple  growth  and  trade  and  much  has  been 
lost  in  trying  to  grow  the  wrong  apple  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  seems  clear  enough  now  that 
though  some  apples  may  have  to  go  to  con- 
siderable elevations  for  the  best  development, 
other  apples,  both  for  pomological  and  com- 
mercial excellence,  must  be  grown  under  the 
distinctive  advantages  of  the  coast  valleys.  All 
apple  literature  and  all  common  experience 
show  that  different  varieties  of  apples  require 
different  conditions  for  their  best  development 
and  the  trade  requires  that  such  special  adap- 
tation be  discovered  and  be  made  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  planters.  There  is  every  rea- 
son, therefore,  to  think  that  there  may  be 
apples  of  every  season  of  ripening  which  suit 
our  valleys  better  than  higher  elevations  any- 
where. 

The  present  disposition  of  apple  planters  is 
to  grow  long-keeping  winter  varieties  to  secure 
the  manifest  advantages  of  such  fruit  for  long 
distance  marketing  This  special  attention  to 
one  phase  of  apple  growing  should  convey  the 
suggestion  that  more  should  be  done  to  de- 
velop markets  for  summer,  fall  and  early  win- 
ter varieties  for  all  of  which  California  has  dis- 
tinctively adapted  districts  and  can  market 
such  fruit  everywhere  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
while  locally-grown  apples  over  this  vast  area 
are  still  in  the  bullet  or  base  ball  phases  of 
growth.  This  is  a  field  of  production  which 
must  be  distributed  through  the  interior  valley 
and  foothills  and  the  coast  valleys,  according 
to  the  special  growing  conditions  which  are 
found  in  each  of  these  situations.  Every  ad- 
vance in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  wintry  districts  of  the  Pacific  slope  opens 
wider  the  avenues  for  the  employment  of  the 
unique  advantages  of  early  growth  which  a  rel- 
atively small  area  of  the  slope  possesses. 

Not  only  the  nearer  markets  which  are  thus 
expanding  but  the  more  distant  countries 
around  the  Pacific  border  and  especially,  per- 
haps, those  southern  regions  which  will  come 
into  neighborly  relations  with  us  through  the 
Panama  canal  and  along  all  the  currents  of 
transportation  which  it  will  set  in  motion 
there  will  be  new  demands  for  apples  during 
all  the  months  before  the  latest  keepers  ma- 
ture. This  is  a  field  in  which  there  will  be 
practically  no  competition  with  California 
valleys,  and  no  matter  what  is  done  with  win- 
ter apples  here  or  elsewhere,  this  opportunity 
will  remain  open  to  us. 


Late,  Long-Keeping  Apples. 

But  though  California  has  the  distinctive  ad- 
vantage in  the  summer-and-fall-apple  line, 
there  is  also  every  claim  to  be  made  for  the 
winter  apples  also.  They  are"  the  product  of  a 
slow  and  long  growing-season  and  places  for 
them  are  immediately  on  the  coast  or  well 
open  to  it  and  at  elevations  on  the  mountains 
and  plateaux,  all  of  which  escape  the  forcing 
conditions  of  the  interior  valley  and  foothill 
regions.  As  compared  with  the  late  apples  of 
the  coast  flats,  it  is  usually  conceded  that  the 
mountain  apples  of  both  the  coast  and  interior 
ranges  are  superior  in  finish  and  beauty.  But 
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this  superiority  of  the  mountain  apple  is  not  a 
recent  discovery  nor  are  the  conditions  which 
impart  it  at  all  restricted  to  the  parts  of  the 
coast  which  are  now  making  greatest  claims  to 
them  as  a  distinctive  natural  endowment.  The 
grand  beauty  and  keeping  quality  of  California 
mountain  apples  were  demonstrated  soon  after 
the  American  occupation  and  before  any  com- 
mercial greatness  in  our  fruit  products  was 
thought  of-  The  fact  was  thrown  in  the 
world's  eye  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  A  systematic  demon- 
stration was  made  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion of  1885,  where  apples  grown  at  elevations 
of  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  in  different 
parts  of  California  were  shown  in  June  of  the 
following  year  in  competition  with  the  fruit 
grown  in  the  mountains  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri and  the  few  specimens  remained  in  good 
show  condition  while  the  fruit  upon  competing 
plates  was  several  times  replaced.  This  test 
was  accidental  in  a  way  because  the  California 
exhibitor  had  no  reserve  stock  to  replace  with 
and  was  forced  to  let  his  first  specimens  stand 
up  against  all  comers  and  their  behavior  was 
a  revelation  to  all  beholders.  California  made 
the  record  then  for  the  supreme  quality  of  win- 
ter apples  grown  at  elevations  in  a  semi-arid 
climate  and  the  question  which  has  recently 
arisen  as  to  whether  California  can  grow  as 
good  apples  as  the  northern  states  of  the  coast 
which  have  similar  climatic  characters,  should 
be  reversed.  Can  they  grow  as  good  apples  of 
that  class  as  we? 


What  We  Can  Learn  from  the  North. 

On  the  commercial  side,  however,  our  north- 
ern competitors  have  passed  us.  They  have 
decided  advantages  in  transportation ;  they 
are  almost  out  of  sight  of  us  in  the  important 
matter  of  growers'  organizations  for  standard- 
ization and  handling  of  fruit  as  applied  to  the 
apple :  they  are  concentrating  upon  a  single 
fruit  and  upon  a  very  few  best  varieties — as 
we  are  doing  with  the  orange,  but  we  cannot 
compare  with  their  concentrated  and  syste- 
matic work  in  connection  with  any  other  fruit 
which  we  grow.  We  must  do  this  with  all 
commercial  fruits  if  our  production  is  to  be 
much  increased.  But  giving  them  this  credit, 
and  thanking  them  also  for  the  confidence  and 
bouyancy  which  their  distinguished  successes 
will  contribute  to  the  spirit  and  development 
of  all  the  fruit  interests  of  the  coast,  we  must 
claim  that  they  have  demonstrated  nothing 
distinctive  in  natural  adaptations  beyond  what 
California  elevations  possess.  The  high  valleys 
of  Lake,  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  comprise 
half  a  dozen  districts  like  Hood  River;  the 
Shasta  region  has  all  the  variations  in  altitude 
and  exposure  which  has  eastern  Washington 
from1  Wenatchee  to  Walla  Walla  and  from 
North  Yakima  to  Spokane,  and  Mt.  Shasta  is 
higher  and  handsomer  and  can  shake  biting 
breezes  from  his  shoulders  which  will  bring 
just  as  bright  a  red  to  the  cheek  of  the  apple 
and  as  deep  a  blue  to  the  nose  of  the  grower  as 
any  of  the  northern  snow-clads  can  produce. 
There  are  also  high  valleys  in  the  central  Sierra 
region  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  "warm  days  and  cool  nights," 
which  our  northern  friends  are  claiming  mo- 
nopoly of,  are  the  regular  thing  during  the 
growing  season  and  where  the  winter  is  marked 
by  heavy  rains  and  snow  flurries  which  are 


just  as  cold  and  wet  as  theirs. 


Better  Apples  for  California. 

The  Pajaro  valley  Bellefleur  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  an  apple  which  is  notable  everywhere 
for  being  very  exacting  in  requirements  for 
success,  does  find  in  the  Watsonville  district 
conditions  which  bring  the  fruit  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  rarely  if  ever  attained  else- 
where. It  is  altogether  probable  that  there 
are  other  varieties  which  will  exhibit  similar 
content  and  display  other  characters  and  com- 
mercial suitability  and  attractiveness.  The 
value  of  the  Bellefleur  was  demonstrated 
through  the  chance  planting  of  it  by  the  pio- 
neer orchardists  of  the  valley.  There  should 
be  provided  in  California  a  means  for  testing 
out  all  old  varieties  which  have  not  been  tried 
and  all  promising  new  varieties  under  compe- 
tent pomological  observation  and  comparison. 

There  are  other  varieties  which  attain  ac- 
ceptable characters  and  local  desirability  in  the 
main,  but  disclose  some  defects  which  limit 
their  value.  This  may  be  due  to  some  require- 
ment for"  full  development  which  the  local  con- 
ditions do  not  include  or  to  some  peculiar  be- 
havior of  the  type  which  has  been  thus  far 
prevalent.  In  either  case  the  effort  to  retain 
the  variety  but  to  find  a  more  suitable  type 
should  be  systematically  miade.  This,  too,  is 
a  matter  for  close  pomological  study  and  com- 
parison and  it  is  analogous  to  the  effort  which 
is  being  made  in  Southern  California  for  the 
discovery  or  development  of  superior  types  of 
the  navel  orange. 


Drying  in  the  Shell. 

The  proposed  8-hour  law  is  moribund  and 
that  is  no  proof  of  the  goodness  of  it.  It  dies 
thus  young  because  it  is  so  irredeemably  bad. 
The  state  attorney  general  has  written  an  opin- 
ion, for  which  we  may  have  space  in  a  later 
issue,  showing  that  if  this  ill-omened  bird 
should  be  hatched  it  could  not  be  reared  be- 
cause the  courts  would  hold  that  its  purpose 
traversed  the  rights  of  men  as  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution.  At  the  moment  of  this  writ- 
ing we  cannot  judge  what  effect  the  decision 
of  the  attorney-general  may  have  upon  an  initi- 
ative amendment,  but  if  it  should  have  no  open 
effect  upon  its  career  as  a  thing  to  be  voted 
upon,  it  certainly  should  cause  all  supporters 
to  abandon  its  defense  because  the  condemna- 
tion of  it  afterwards,  if  that  should  become 
necessary,  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Besides,  there  is  a  danger  that  assur- 
ance of  its  killing  by  the  courts  may  make  op- 
ponents careless  about  voting  a  negative  on  it, 
and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
false  impression  of  popular  support.  If  the 
attorney-general  has  killed  it,  well  and  good ; 
the  people,  by  vote,  should  kill  it  again. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Cover  Crops  to  Reduce  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  using 
sorghum  broad  casted  for  a  cover  crop  in  my 
two-year-old  prune  orchard  on  acocunt  of  the 
rank  growth  it  makes,  but  I  wish  to  know  if 
the  decaying  sorghum  forms  any  acid  injurious 
to  the  prune.  Will  cow  peas  be  better  than 
sorghum  considering  fertility  and  humus 
added  to>  the  soil?  I  plowed  under  a  heavy 
stand  of  burr-clover  this  spring  and  have 
again  seeded  to  clover  but  as  a  summer  cover 


crop  I  wish  to  use  one  of  the  above.  I  don't 
want  to  use  alfalfa  because  with  the  dense 
foliage  it  holds  the  top  soil  too  moist  and  is 
liable  to  cause  the  roots  to  grow  too  close  to 
the  surface  and  when  the  alfalfa  is  to  be 
plowed  out,  too  many  roots  are  liable  to  be 
cut,  thereby  damaging  the  tree  by  too  strong 
root  pruning. — F.  A.  F.,  Glenn. 

As  your  problem  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of 
moisture  and  not  to  conserve  it,  we  believe  a 
broadcast  of  sorghum  will  do  that  during  the 
frost  free  season  better  than  any  other  plant 
known  to  us.  It  will  not  catch  any  atmos- 
pheric humus.  For  catching  nitrogen,  cow 
peas  would  be  better,  but  for  pumping  out 
water  not  so  good,  and  for  covering  the  sur- 
face against  evaporation,  cow  peas  would  be 
worse  than  alfalfa.  With  such  moist  soil  and 
plowing  under  green  stuff  twice  a  year,  you 
are  in  danger  of  souring  the  soil,  but  you  can 
correct  that  by  liming.  We  are  not  aware 
that  green  sorghum  will  give  you  any  worse 
acid  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  green 
stuff.  The  treatment  you  propose  ought  to 
slow  down  your  prune  trees.  Under  more 
arid  conditions  it  would  run  them  out. 


Fertilizing  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted,  last  spring,  an 
acreage  of  Bartlett  pears  and  apples,  most  of 
them  two  years  old  now.  This  fall  I  desire  to 
use  fertilizer  and  appeal  to  you  for  advice  as 
to  the  proper  kind.  The  orchard  is  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierras,  the  soil  is  of  the 
red  variety  common  to  that  territory  and  I 
have  not  used  any  water  on  the  pears.  Neither 
have  I  irrigated  the  apples  last  year,  but  did 
the  year  before.  Water  is  available  in  abun- 
dance, but  is  it  not  best  to  raise  them  with 
cultivation  if  possible?  Thus  far  both  apples 
and  pears  look  well,  but  feel  that  I  should 
fertilize.  Before  planting,  the  holes  were 
well  blasted.  The  elevation  is  2,200  feet. — 
PLANTER,  Oroville. 

We  can  only  give  general  hints  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  trees,  slope,  etc.  If  the  trees  made 
enough  wood  growth  and  had  good-sized  and 
colored  leaves,  it  is  a  question  whether  fertiliz- 
ing would  be  any  advantage  at  this  stage  of 
their  growth.  It  is  the  same  way  with  irriga- 
tion :  if  one  gets  good  growth  on  a  young  tree 
neither  irrigation  nor  fertilization  is  necessary 
but  both  may  be  very  necessary  later  and 
probably  it  will  be  more  useful  to  take  to  ir- 
rigating first,  because  in  a  shortage  of  moisture 
fertilizing  must  be  ineffective.  However,  if 
there  is  stable  or  corral  manure  available  we 
would  get  it  and  top-spread  it  in  advance  of 
the  rains  and  turn  it  in  with  the  green  stuff 
whenever  it  is  right  to  plow  on  that  land.  This 
will  not  only  increase  the  plant  food  but  will 
make  the  cultivation  easier  and  better  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  profitable  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  later. 


Leaf-Spot  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  2  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  of  late  I  have  noticed  black  spots  on  the 
leaves.  After  some  time  the  leaves  start  to 
turn  brown  and  dry.  What  is  it,  and  what  is 
there  to  do  for  it? — A.  J.,  Soquel. 

The  disease  is  popularly  known  as  "leaf- 
spot"  and  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  It  is  not 
widely  seen  nor  does  it  do  much  harm  because 
conditions  in  California  alfalfa  regions  favor 
the  growth  of  the  fungus.  It  is  usually  found 
on  the  older  lower  leaves  and  is  negligible.  If 
it  should  seriously  invade  the  plant,  cutting 
and  burning  to  destroy  the  spores  would  prob- 
ably be  the  only  practicable  fighting. 
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(Continued  from  page  29  7.) 
trians)    bought    the    crops    in  the 
trees,  doing  all  picking  and  packing, 
and  so  relieving  the  growers  of  any 
necessity  of  worry  over  these  details. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
growers  did  not  receive  as  much  for 
their  fruit  as  the  market  conditions 
justified,  so  the  time  came  when 
some  were  anxious  to  try  other 
methods.  This  proved  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  commission  packer.  The 
first  enterprises  of  this  kind  were 
started  in  Watsonville  in  1902  and 
1903.  Many  unfortunate  circum- 
stances attended  this  effort  of  the 
growers  towards  a  better  control  of 
their  product.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  fact  that  the  commission 
packer  applied  the  methods  which 
they  had  grown  up  under  with  such 
firms  in  other  districts.  Under  such 
managements,  the  net  returns  were 
often  unsatisfactory  to  the  growers, 
but  the  disaffection  had  a  good  in- 
direct effect,  as  it  caused  the  Aus- 
trian buyers  to  raise  their  bids  until 
a  point  was  reached  where  the 
growers  were  getting  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  profit. 

I  say  a  good  indirect  effect;  but 
this  must  be  qualified  by  other  con- 
siderations. It  never  fails  that  easy 
returns  are  productions  of  lethargy, 
and  having  disposeu  of  all  effort  in 
the  matter  of  marketing,  the  grower 
naturally  sought  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  orchard,  or  at 
least,  he  was  very  loth  to  incur  any 
additional  expense,  which  the  grad- 
ual change  of  conditions  due  to  the 
steady  increase  of  pests  and  diseases 
made  imperative.  When  the  crop  is 
sold  on  the  trees,  the  spraying  is 
usually  left  to  the  buyer,  the  grower 
considering  that  the  matter  is  no 
concern  of  his.  The  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  naturally  do  only 
what  is  necessary  to  harvest  his  crop, 
and  the  future  of  the  orchard  does 
not  worry  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
such  a  mutual  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility must  quickly  lead  to  serious 
deterioration  of  the  property,  and  un- 
fortunately such  has  been  the  case 
in  a  number  of  the  orchards.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  conditions  depicted 
are  universal.  Progressive  growers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  improve  con- 
ditions form  an  appreciable  percent- 
age of  the  whole  number — and  it  has 
been  through  their  efforts  that  the 
industry  is  still  maintained. 

Diseases  Come. — The  easy  methods 
of  culture  which  marked  the  early 
years  of  the  industry  began  to  be 
inadequate  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
19  th  century,  when  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  codling  moth  obtained  a 
foothold.  Plant  diseases,  such  as 
apple  mildew  and  apple  scab,  also 
made  their  first  appearance  about 
that  time.  These  pests  required  spe- 
cial means  of  control,  largely  the 
timely  and  thorough  use  of  certain 
spray  materials.  At  first  there  was 
neither theinclinationnor  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  properly  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  C.  H.  Rodgers,  a  prominent 
and  progressive  grower,  became 
county  horticultural  commissioner. 
Mr.  Rodgers  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners, which  Board  was  organ- 
ized by  him,  and  served  without 
compensation.  He  undertook  to 
stimulate  an  interest  and  encourage 


the  growers  to  maintain  their  or- 
chards in  good  condition  and  pre- 
vent the  industry  from  suffering  an 
untimely  decline.  Two  things  ap- 
peared essential:  first,  to  change  the 
marketing  methods;  and  second,  to 
improve  the  cultural  conditions. 

In  this  paper,  I  will  not  further 
discuss  the  marketing  methods,  but 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  cul- 
tural conditions  then  existing  and 
the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
as  a  result  of  the  work  so  started. 

Experimental  Davestigations. — The 
first  important  step  was  taken  when 
sufficient  interest  had  been  aroused 
to  institute  an  investigation  of  the 
codling  moth  problem,  the  two 
counties  included  in  the  district 
sharing  the  expense  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

This  investigation  was  started  in 
the  early  spring  of  1903,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  for  three  years.  The 
same  work  was  then  carried  on  by 
the  counties  without  further  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  University.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  this  investiga- 
tion, little  was  known  regarding  the 
peculiar  cultural  conditions  of  this 
district  and  the  extent  of  the  indus- 
try was  entirely  unappreciated  by 
outsiders. 

Little  Irrigation. — California  is 
usually  thought  of  as  a  land  of  irri- 
gated cultures;  but  in  the  Pajaro 
district,  apples  and  all  other  crops 
except  berries  are  grown  without 
artificial  watering.  These  results 
are  obtained  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  cultivation.  The  mild 
summer  climate  prevents  excessive 
evaporation,  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  high  altitude  usually  considered 
essential  to  the  successful  growth  of 
apples  as  far  south  as  Central  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  soils  of  the  district  are  quite 
varied  in  character,  but  generally 
well  supplied  with  plant  food  ele- 
ments. 

These  conditions  account  for  the 
successful  development  of  a  consid- 
erable industry  without  the  practice 
of  intensive  methods.  The  cost  of 
production  was  quite  low,  certainly 
less  than  in  other  western  districts. 

Very  little  trouble  has  been  expe- 
rienced with  frost,  and  as  long  as 
the  trees  remained  healthy,  full 
crops  were  the  regular  order  of 
things. 

Cultivation  consisted  then,  as 
now,  in  one  plowing  during  March 
or  April,  with  one  to  four  cultivat- 
ings,  diskings,  or  like  treatment,  un- 
til excessive  weed  growth  ceased. 

Pruning. — A  certain  amount  of 
pruning  formed  a  part  of  the  early 
practice;  and  in  many  cases,  the 
methods  then  used  are  still  in  vogue. 
The  pruning  methods  were  prehaps 
the  source  of  most  of  the  present 
difficulties,  for  few  of  the  growers 
had  had  experience  in  growing 
trees,  and  did  not  realize  what  the 
full  grown  orchard  would  look  like. 
Too  many  main  branches  were  left 
in  almost  all  cases.  This  produced 
a  congested  condition  of  the  tops 
which  became  evident  by  the  time 
full  bearing  age  was  reached.  The 
growers  then  attempted  to  remedy 
the  trouble  by  removing  several  of 
the  large  branches — but  serious  re- 
sults followed — as  these  big  cuts 
failed  to  heal.  Wood  rot  set  in,  and 
soon  made  its  presence  felt  by  seri- 
ous deterioration  of  the  trees.  The 
life  of  many  orchards  has  been 
shortened  by  this  kind  of  pruning,  I 


and  in  some  cases  the  trees  have  al- 
ready died. 

Aside  from  cutting  out  large  main 
branches,  the  general  pruning  of  the 
trees  has  consisted  in  some  thin- 
ning out  of  smaller  wood  with  the 
saw,  the  removal  of  suckers.  Little 
or  no  tipping  back  of  the  young 
wood  has  been  practiced. 

This  method  of  pruning  produced 
trees  with  bushy  tops,  more  or  less 
umbrella  form,  with  very  little 
fruit  wood  inside  on  the  main 
branches.  The  fruit  is  then  born 
on  the  surface,  and  the  production 
is  proportional  to  the  surface.  With 
this  system  the  largest  trees  are 
comparatively  less  efficient  than 
those  of  smaller  size,  and  the  fruit 
being  born  in  the  extreme  tips  of 
the  branches  requires  a  maximum 
propping  to  support  the  load. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
pense of  growing  an  orchard  has  not 
been  great,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  various  crops  have 
been  raised  on  the  land  while  the 
trees  were  young.  Beets,  beans, 
potatoes,  corn,  and  berries  were 
grown  in  the  orchard  for  five  to 
eight  years  after  planting. 

Another  feature  of  the  early  plant- 
ings was  a  tendency  to  overcrowding 
the  land.  In  some  cases,  the  trees 
were  less  than  20  feet  apart.  This 
error  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
and  most  of  the  acreage  is  set  25  to 
30  feet.  Even  this  distance  may  be 
too  close  for  the  large  growing  bell- 
flower  on  rich  bottom  land;  and  dis- 
tances of  35  to  37  feet  would  have 
been  better  in  several  cases. 

Pollination. — There  has  been  a 
marker  tendency  to  plant  varieties  in 
solid  blocks,  quite  disregarding  the 
matter  of  pollination.  With  the 
Newtown  variety,  this  appears  to 
have  made  little  difference,  but  sev- 


eral large  blocks  of  bellflowers  show 
a  tendency  to  shy  bearing.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  same  variety  has 
produced  well  without  cross  pollin- 
ation. 

Self-fertility  appears  to  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  trees,  and  when 
sufficiently  vigorous,  good  crops  are 
obtained,  and  recent  experimental 
work  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  unproductive  blocks  bear  by 
methods  of  treatment  which  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  trees. 

I  believe  that  this  discussion  has 
given  a  fair  outline  of  the  cultural 
methods  which  have  developed  rather 
spontaneously  along  with  the  indus- 
try, and  which  methods  have  proved 
adequate  so  long  as  the  trees  re- 
mained healthy. 

Fighting  Diseases.  —  With  the  in- 
crease of  pests  and  diseases,  however, 
some  additional  treatment  has  be- 
come necessary,  and  also,  a  general 
revision  of  most  of  the  old  methods. 

Spraying  with  arsenicals  was  com- 
menced about  1900,  and  by  1906  the 
codling  moth  investigation  had  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  where  efficient 
recommendations  could  be  made. 
Since  that  time,  the  use  of  arsenicals 
has  steadily  increased  until  most  of 
the  acreage  now  receives  at  least  one 
arsenical  treatment. 

Scale  insects  have  also  forced  their 
attention  on  the  growers;  and  winter 
spraying  is  now  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
cedure. 

Mildew. — The  most  serious  en- 
emy of  the  apple  in  this  district  is  a 
fungus  disease  known  as  the  apple 
mildew.  This  disease  is  characterized 
by  its  great  persistence,  appearing 
every  year,  and  usually  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  in  abun- 
dance. This,  and  other  factors  have 
made  it  very  difficult  to  control. 


COVER  CROPS 


Fenugreek 
Melilotus 
Burr 
Clover 
Vetches 


produce  humus  and  nitrogren  in  the  soil  —  the 
two  big  essentials  in  groves  and  orchards.  From 
our  studies  of  the  needs  of  the  citrus  belt 
this  year,  we  are  strongly  recommending  the 
following : 

FENUGREEK:  is  a  rank  and  rapid  grower, 
producing  successfully  on  poor  soils. 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  and  BURR  CLOVER 

are  also  adapted  to  heavy  and  poor  soils  as  they 
produce  a  deep  and  heavy  root  system  resulting 
in  the  breaking  up  and  in  the  porosity  of  the 
soil. 

VETCHES:  Wc  are  headquarters  for  imported 
and  Oregon  vetch. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  the  inocula- 
tion of  seed  for  best  results.  Hundreds  of  our 
patrons  testify  that  the  use  of 


FARMOGER 


300% 
Crops 


has  increased  their  crops  from  200  to  300%,  thus 
giving  more  humus  for  the  soil  and  more  nitro- 
gen —  gathered  from  the  air  by  the  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria  and  deposited  in  the  soil 
through  the  nodules  they  form.  The  cost — less 
than  $2.00  per  acre.  For  booklet  on  Farmogerm, 
advice  on  Co%'cr  Crops  and  Prices,  write  to  Dept.  ft 

Estab!ished:i871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-326-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los.  Angeles,  California 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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The  apple  mildew  problem  has 
consumed  much  of  the  time  of  those 
connected  with  the  experimental 
work  conducted  in  this  district,  and 
a  practical  method  of  procedure  has 
been  slow  in  materializing. 

It  was  found  that  this  disease  must 
be  attacked  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. The  direct  methods  of  attack 
consist  in  the  use  of  a  suitable  fungi- 
cide at  the  proper  time  or  times.  The 
indirect  methods  consist  in  such 
other  spraying  and  cultural  methods 
as  will  tend  to  promote  better  growth 
of  the  trees,  so  enabling  them  to  out- 
grow the  disease.  It  is  apparent  then 
that  the  apple  mildew  problem  has  a 
bearing  on  all  the  cultural  methods 
involved,  such  as  cultivation,  irriga- 
tion, fertilization,  pruning,  and 
spraying.  Of  all  these  procedures, 
pruning  is  perhaps  the  most  affected. 
The  mildew  first  affected  pruning  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  new  growth, 
and  so  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
wood  whioh  it  was  apparently  neces- 
sary to  remove,  according  to  the  no- 
tions commonly  prevailing.  This  con- 
dition became  so  aggravated  that  the 
pruners  frequently  left  a  big  tree 
after  having  cut  out  only  a  small 
armful  of  brush.  Much  of  these  cut- 
tings consisted  of  the  so-called 
sucker  which  had  grown  up  from  the 
large  limbs.  As  soon  as  the  mildew 
was  somewhat  reduced  by  spraying, 
the  trees  made  considerably  more 
growth,  resulting  in  a  rapid  increase 
of  brush.  This  brush  was  only 
partly  healthy,  and  contained  many 
mildewed  tips. 

It  became  evident  that  such  brush 
must  be  thinned  out  and  the  diseased 
portions  removed  in  order  to  give  the 
trees  a  chance  to  make  a  healthy 
growth.  This  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  system  of  prun- 
ing which  is  now  being  demonstrated 
in  the  experimental  plots,  and  has 
also  been  put  into  practice  by  some 
growers. 

Briefly,  this  system  consists  in  tip- 
ping back  all  the  small  wood,  and 
the  removal  of  many  small  branches 
where  the  cuts  will  not  be  too  large 
to  heal  over  readily. 

Mildewed  tips  are  also  removed, 
but  the  so-called  suckers  which  the 
old  method  sought  to  eliminate  are 
encouraged  to  grow,  thereby  produc- 
ing fruit  spurs  on  the  main  branches. 
It  is  necessary  to  tip  back  these 
suckers  to  keep  them  in  reasonable 
bounds,  and  stimulate  the  develop- 
ments of  fruit  buds.  In  this  new 
pruning  method,  the  shears  has  been 
largely  substituted  for  the  saw. 

Sprays  Stimulate  Growth. — The 
mildew  problem  has  also  modified 
•'.inter  spraying  methods;  for  while 
the  disease  may  not  be  much  reduced 
by  the  application  of  such  sprays,  it 
is  possible  to  stimulate  the  trees  and 
thereby  promote  better  growth  the 
following  season. 

Oil  and  soap  sprays  have  been 
found  to  have  such  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect, and  since  these  materials  are 
also  excellent  insecticides,  their  sub- 
stitution for  the  more  commonly 
used  lime-sulphur  solution  has  been 
recommended.  A  number  of  growers 
have  now  used  crude  oil  emulsion  for 
two  years  and  are  well  pleased  with 
the  results.  Recently  another  type 
of  winter  spraying  has  developed, 
which  is  likely  to  become  quite  gen- 
eral. I  refer  to  spraying  with  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  lye 
or  similar  salts.  The  stimulating 
effects  of  such  applications  are  even 


more  marked  than  those  of  oils  and 
soaps  with  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  greater  ease  of  mildew  control. 
It  has  been  a  surprise  to  many  that 
spraying  with  fertilizers  should  prove 
more  efficient  than  the  ground  ap- 
plications, but  such  is  the  case. 

These  developments  necessarily 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  soil  management.  The  growth  of 
cover  crops  aided  by  irrigation  will 
doubtless  soon  figure  in  the  new  cul- 
tural methods.  At  the  present  time, 
the  only  cover  crops  plowed  under 
are  those  which  grow  naturally  dur- 
ing the  winter.  When  conditions  are 
favorable,  this  winter  growth  may  be 
quite  heavy,  but  the  vigor  of  the  weed 
growth  is  gradually  declining,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  depletion  of  available 
nitrogen.  Fertilizing  with  f  aDle  ma- 
nure or  winter  spraying  with  nitrates 
restores  the  vigor  of  the  weak 
growth,  indicating  that  cover  crop- 
ping with  legumes  will  prove  bene- 
ficial. 


APRICOT    SHOT-HOIiE  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  that  apri- 
cot orchards  not  sprayed  during  the 
past  season  were  just  as  free  from 
shot-hole  fungus  as  orchards  that 
were  sprayed.  Is  there  a  law  mak- 
ing spraying  compulsory? — W.  G. 
S.,  Hemet. 

There  is  no  state  law  compelling 
anyone  to  spray  although  such  laws 
would  be  highly  desirable  and  must 
come  before  certain  diseases  can  be 
adequately  controlled.  But  as  you 
may  have  noted  in  our  Review  col- 
umns last  week,  apricot  shot-hole 
fungus  is  not  a  fungus  at  all  so  far 
as  may  be  determined,  though  shot- 
hole  of  cherry,  plum,  etc.,  is  known 
to  be  due  to  fungus.  W.  S.  Ballard 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  made  a  special 
study  of  this  disease  and  reported 
at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention that  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  organism  responsible.  In  one 
experiment,  he  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux in  the  fall,  again  when  the 
buds  swelled,  again  when  the  trees 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  four  times 
in  the  following  month  or  five  weeks. 
Thick  coats  of  spray  stuck  on  some 
of  the  fruits,  but  the  "scabs"  de- 
veloped seriously  under  that. 

They  do  not  develop  under  the 
calyx  which  often  sticks  to  the  fruit 
z,  long  time.  In  fact  one  spot  ob- 
served developed  3-4  of  a  circle  be- 
side a  calyx  with  1-4  of  the  circle 
under  a  corner  of  the  calyx  healthy. 
Bordeaux  the  fungicide  made  no  im- 
pression on  it,  but  shade  did,  as  is  al- 
so shown  by  the  fact  that  on  fruit 
it  always  develops  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 

An  apricot  grower  also  reported 
that  he  did  all  sorts  of  spraying  in 
vain  on  four  acres,  for  half  of  the 
fruit  was  spotted.  This  year  he  was 
unable  to  spray  and  had  clean  fruit. 
It  was  suggested  that  spray  aggra- 
vated the  injury  by  penetrating  the 
spots  as  they  developed.  One  of 
this  man's  neighbors  this  year  spray- 
ed once  with  crude  oil  and  four 
times  with  Bordeaux  and  had  50 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  spotted.  A 
man  from  the  apricot  regions  of 
Turkestan  reported  that  they  have 
quit  spraying  altogether,  thinking 
spray  hurts  fruit  there  more  than 
all  pests.  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  ob- 
served a  corner  of  one  orchard 
which  was  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 


at  exactly  full  bloom  and  that  fruit 
was  clean  while  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chard was  spotted.  That  was  the 
only  such  instance  he  had  ever  ob- 
served. 

But  stimulation  of  the  trees  by 
12  per  cent  crude  oil  spraying  at 
Watsonville  was  reported  as  leaving 


the  orchard  specially  immune,  and 
Mr.  Ballard  suggested  that  as  the 
best  known  preventive.  Though 
crude  oil  sprays  are  stimulating 
when  applied  in  winter,  he  suggests 
that  for  shot-hole  trouble  it  should 
be  applied  when  the  buds  are  begin- 
ning to  open. — Editor.) 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want---  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FJfitV^  RHUBARB  Culture 


September — October — November  are  three 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  planting 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring. 

V&SSfTd.  B  .WAG  N  ER-  Pe^auieriA.CaJ. 

"~  O  me  ftfwbarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 


BURR  CLOVER  SEED 

Either  Hulled  or  in  the  Burr 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
5th  and  Poplar  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal, 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery, 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,   Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Cover  Crops 

You  must  put  back  into  the  soil  what  is  taken 
out  or  it  will  become  exhausted.  Probably 
it  is  already  exhausted  and  in  which 
case  we  recommend  as  the  best  cover  crops 

VETCH  BURR  CLOVER 

RYE  SWEET  CLOVER 

and  FENUGREEK 

If  you  sow  clovers  or  vetch,  we  recommend 
inoculation  with   "WESTROBAC"  bacteria. 

Write  for  prices.  1 

Valley  Seed  Company 

508-510  JAY  STREET  SACRAMENTO 

— 


Tfe  Fresxo¥urseryOd.Inc 

This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  PUotlnf. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Information,  mailed  upe>» 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 
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WILLSON'S 
WONDERi 


The  Greatest  Walnut 
in  Existence 

The  earliest,  heavy  bearer.  The 
original  tree,  now  12  years  old 
has   borne   10   successive  crops. 
Trees  now  6  years  old  have  borne 
6  crops   of  nuts    (7  years  from 
grafting) 
LARGE  SIZE, 
BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
and 

FINEST  QUALITY 
All  stock  grafted   on  California 
Black.  Also  genuine  Franquettes. 
Stock  limited.    Write  for  prices. 

Encinal  l^urseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


A  Well  Drilling 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
Two  Partners  Wanted 
Small  Capital  Required 
Write  at  once 

OSCAR  DUNTON 

348  BRANNAN  ST.,  S.  F. 


Trees  -  Trees  -  Trees 

MILLIONS  OF  THEM 

300,000  PRUNES  25.000  CHERRIES 

250.000  PEARS  25.000  PLUMS 

250.000  PEACHES  25.000  APPLES 

200.000  ALMONDS  25,000  FIGS 

100,000  APRICOTS  25,000  QUINCES 

10.000  WALNUTS 

40.000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Besides  a  Large  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES.  BERRY 
VINES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspor.Jenee  Solicited. 
Send  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  Yoa  Will  Want. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chico,  Cal. 


IN  TIIK 

"LAND  OF  PLENTV 

where  wheat  yields  50  to  75  bush 
els  an  acre;  where  barley  produces  60 
to  80  buhsels;  where  wheat  command* 
$2  premium  per  ton;  where  alfalfa  la 
sold  to  spot  cash  market  on  the  Held, 
I  where  30,000  bead  of  cattle  are  fattened 
|  each  winter,  and  where  there  are  26,000 
|  wres   now   producing   these   yields.  YOU 
CAN    NOW    I1AVK    40   OR    80  ACRK8 
OR     MORE     WITH     WATKR    FREE,  at 
price  and  terms  where  land  will  pay  It* 
L  cost  in  two  or  three  years.    The  right 
,  opportunity  now.     Catalog   of  40 
Ttewa  of  this  land  on  request. 
C.  M.  WOOSTER 

PHELAN  BI.DO.. 
8.  F 


How  the  Pea  Aphis  "Boards 
Around"  and  Grows. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Natural  Enemies. — From  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  aphides  are  normally 
destroyed  by  little  wasp-flies  of  the 
genus  Aphidius,  whose  larvae  live 
within  the  aphides.  A  number  of 
the  more  common  ladybird  beetles, 
syrphus-flies,  and  lace  winged  flies, 
which  commonly  prey  upon  aphides, 
destroy  large  numbers  of  the  pests, 
but  their  work  comes  so  late  in  the 
season  that  the  peas  are  seriously  in- 
jured long  before  the  aphides  are 
checked  by  them,  though  they  might 
prevent  a  reappearance  the  next 
year. 

The  most  important  enemy  of  the 
pea-aphis  is  a  fungus  disease  (Em- 
pusa  aphidis)  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  principal  factor  in  its  natural 
control.  The  most  probable  expla- 
nation of  the  remarkable  outbreak 
of  the  pea-aphis  in  1899  and  1900 
seems  to  be  that,  due  to  two  excep- 
tionally dry  springs,  the  fungus  was 
unable  to  develop,  as  it  propagates 
best  in  damp  weather,  and  the 
aphides  increased  unchecked. 

Though  occasional  individual  aph- 
ides were  found  killed  by  the  fun- 
gusearlyin  the  season,  not  until  June 
11,  1900,  were  diseased  aphides 
found  in  any  quantity,  but  after  that 
so  swiftly  did  the  disease  destroy 
them  that  a  week  later  but  few 
aphides  were  to  be  found  and  almost 
all  were  diseased.  Probably  this 
fungus  usually  destroys  the  aphides 
on  clover  before  they  have  become 
excessively  numerous  or  have  mi- 
grated to  peas. 

Control. — Inasmuch  as  the  aphides 
spread  from  peas  to  clover,  the  lat- 
ter crop  should  not  be  planted  near 
peas  when  avoidable.  In  the  spring 
the  aphides  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served on  the  clover  and  if  they  be- 
come excessively  abundant  the  only 
way  to  prevent  their  migration  to 
peas  is  to  plow  under  the  clover 
deeply  and  roll  the  field. 

Highly  fertilized  land  in  which  the 
moisture  is  retained  by  frequent  cul- 
tivation very  often  enables  a  crop 
to  mature  in  spite  of  moderate  in- 
jury. Peas  sown  broadcast  or  plant- 
ed in  8-inch  drills  have  been  much 
more  seriously  injured  than  those 
planted  in  rows  18  to  30  inches 
apart  and  cultivated,  and  those 
planted  close  together  afford  no  op- 
portunity for  brushing  or  cultivating 
as  described  below. 

Early  varieties  of  peas  have  prac- 
tically escaped  injury  where  late  va- 
rieties have  been  wholly  destroyed, 
so  that  it  is  obvious  that  only  the 
earliest  varieties  should  be  grown 
where  injury  is  anticipated. 

Early  in  1900  Professcr  W.  G. 
Johnson  found,  when  pease  were 
planted  in  rows,  that  the  aphides 
could  be  readily  knocked  from  the 
vines  by  means  of  brushing  with  a 
branch,  and  that  by  following  the 
brushes  with  cultivators,  the  aphides 
would  be  covered  with  earth  and  de- 
stroyed, either  by  suffocation  or  by 
the  heat  of  the  soil.  Where  the  air 
temperature  is  95  degrees  F.  the  soil 
will  be  nearly  120  degrees,  and 
aphides  brushed  onto  it  will  be  actu- 
ally roasted  to  death  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  cultivation  should  not  be 
repeated  for  about  three  days,  as  it 
requires  about  that  time  for  the  de- 


struction of  the  insects  covered  with 
earth,  if  it  is  not  hot  enough  to  kill 
them  at  once.  By  this  method  large 
areas  of  peas  have  been  saved  from 
destruction,  but  it  was  found  that 
where  the  soil  was  moist  it  would 
form  small  clods  after  cultivation 
and  that  the  aphides  would  merely 
crawl  out  from  under  them. 

Though  the  above  methods  will 
destroy  quantities  of  the  aphides  and 
thus  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
crop,  they  do  not  dislodge  the  young 
aphides  in  the  terminals,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pre- 
vent all  injury.  Practical  field  tests 
have  shown  that  this  may  be  done 
by  spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  1 
pound  to  6  gallons  of  water.  In 
small  gardens  this  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  bucket  or  knapsack 
pumps,  and  on  small  acreages  with 
a  barrel  sprayer  with  a  row-spray- 
ing attachment  having  nozzles  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  vines  will  be  thor- 
oughly covered  from  each  side.  The 
spray  must  be  applied  with  consider- 
able pressure  so  as  to  force  it  into 
the  terminals.  For  large  fields  a 
New  Jersey  grower  devised  a  traction 
sprayer  covering  three  rows  which 
applied  the  material  at  a  cost  of 
$2.50  an  acre  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials. To  be  effective  spraying 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
aphides  are  found  generally  distrib- 
uted over  the  plants.  Kerosene 
Emulsion  may  be  used  on  a  small 
scale,  If  carefully  made,  but  more  or 
less  injury  has  resulted  where  it  has 
been  used  extensively.  Probably 
many  of  the  tobacco  preparations 
now  on  the  market  would  effectively 
destroy  the  aphides  and  would  not 
injure  the  vines. 

In  California. — The  pea  aphis  has 
other  times  for  doing  things  in  Cali- 
fornia than  it  has  in  wintry  climates 
for  which  Prof.  Sanderson  is  writ- 
ing. The  reader  can,  however,  neg- 
lect mention  of  months  and  pay  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  growth 
of  the  pea  plant  and  keep  track  of 
the  paces  of  the  aphis  in  that  way. 
Prof.  Sanderson's  book  named  above 
is  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
at  ?3  per  copy  and  can  be  secured 
from  the  Rural  Press  office  at  the 
publisher's  price.  The  quotation  we 
have  given  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  clearness  and  pertinency  of 
the  information  which  the  book  fur- 
nishes, and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  the  grower  of  peas  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  pest  than  he  has 
hitherto  had. 


PRUNE  PRUNING  TIME. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  time  now  to 
prune  prunes? — W.  H.  S.,  San  Jose. 

(It  is  now  so  late  that  by  the  time 
enough  moisture  falls  to  start  new 
growth,  the  temperature  will  be  low 
enough  to  prevent  it,  so  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  and  there  are  many 
advantages.  The  land  is  good  to 
work  on,  hauling  out  the  brush 
won't  puddle  and  pack  the  soil,  the 
weather  is  good,  you  can  see  all 
dead  wood  easily,  and  whatever  en- 
ergy of  the  tree  is  put  forth,  will  be 
used  in  strengthening  fruit  buds. 
It  enables  you  to  get  ahead  of  your 
work  so  you  may  spray  at  the  most 
convenient  times,  if  that  is  neces- 
sary for  scale  or  brown  rot. — Edi- 
tor.) 
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PROCESSING  PRUNES. 


A  prune  packer  of  San  Jose  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  im- 
pression that  prunes  gain  much 
weight  in  processing.  To  test  this  out, 
he  cleaned  a  dipper  and  put  in  ex- 
actly 100  pounds  of  40-50  prunes  as 
they  came  from  the  ranch.  They 
came  out  weighing  103 1/^  pounds 
and  were  packed  in  two  50-pound 
boxes  whose  net  weight  ready  to 
ship  was  102 pounds.  They  had 
shrunk  1  pound  in  cooling.  Skinny 
prunes  gain  more  weight  than  the 
larger  sizes  by  this  dipping. 

He  says  that  practically  all  pack- 
ers now  dip  in  pure  hot  water  at  210 
degrees  for  2  to  4  minutes  to  par- 
tially dissolve  juice  enough  to  seal 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  Some  add  salt 
to  the  water.  Many  used  to  add 
logwood,  licorice,  glucose  or  glyce- 
rine to  make  the  prunes  shiny,  but 
the  logwood  is  poison  and  there 
never  was  any  justification  for  its 
use,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the 
others  because  the  public  does  not 
demand  a  shiny  pprune  now.  When 
properly  dipped  in  hot  water  and 
packed  at  once  while  hot  and  soft,  a 
bloom  comes  back  on  them  as  they 
cool  and  harden. 

The  dipping  serves  three  pur- 
poses: it  washes  dust  from  the 
prunes,  kills  whatever  insects  may 
be  in  them,  though  it  does  not  kill 
worm  eggs,  and  softens  them  so  they 
may  be  attractively  packed.  More 
prunes  are  spoiled  by  processing  in 
water  not  hot  enough,  than  in  any 
other  way. 


HUMUS  BULLETIN. 


The  receipt  of  a  scientific  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  California  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soils  of  the  State  is  very  timely,  for 
cover  crops  may  be  sown  from  that 
time  on,  and  farm  manure  will  soon 
be  applied  by  those  who  will  make 
the  most  from  their  crops,  especially 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  next 
year.  One  table  shows  that  1-33  of 
fresh  cow  manure  may  under  favor- 
able conditions  become  humus,  6.16 
per  cent  of  which  will  be  nitrogen 
ready  for  bacteria  to  liberate  into 
available  plant  food.  Green  clover 
reduces  25  to  1  containing  8.24  per 
cent  nitrogen;  meat  scraps  11  to  1 
containing  10.96  per  cent  nitro- 
gen, oat  straw  6  to  1  containing  2% 
per  cent. 

Humus  is  found  as  much  as  10 
feet  below  the  surface,  but  this  dif- 
fers in  the  various  sections  of  the 
State.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  representative  California  surface 
soils  were  accurately  analyzed  for 
humus,  showing  tule  lands  and 
meadows  richest  with  3.62  per  cent, 
coast  range  valleys  1.69  per  cent, 
Sierra  foothills  1.2  3  per  cent,  Sac- 
ramento valley  1.14  per  cent,  south- 
ern California  .94  per  cent,  San  Joa- 
quin valley  .79  per  cent,  desert 
plains  and  lava  beds  .51  per  cent;  a 
general  State  average  aside  from 
tule  and  meadow  lands  of  1.15  per 
cent — not  enough.  Those  sections 
which  appear  low  in  humus  can  in- 
crease it  by  the  methods  now  in  use 
by  the  more  progressive  of  their 
farmers. 


BARREN  FIG  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  large 
fig  orchard  here  that  fails  to  bear, 
they  are  the  white   figs.     Do  you 


think  they  need  fertilizing,  and,  if 
so,  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  do 
this? — W.  J.  C,  Sacramento. 

(There  is  some  confusion  about 
the  word  "fertilizing."  Do  you 
mean  manuring  the  trees  or  pollinat- 
ing the  blossoms?  It  is  generally 
the  latter  meaning  when  we  speak 
of  "fertilizing  the  fig."  If  the  young 
figs  appear  and  fall  off  it  is  the  pre- 
by  growing  the  wild  fig  near  by.  If 
no  figs  appear  at  all  this  association 
would  do  no  good.  It  would  then 
be  the  old  question  of  the  "barren 
fig  tree"  which  has  bothered  man- 
kind for  several  thousand  years.  The 
best  cure  for  that  is  to  graft  over  the 
trees  with  scions  from  some  other 
trees  which  do  bear  profitable  crops 
in  the  same  locality. — Editor.) 


SUBSOILING  IN  ORCHARD. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of 
doing  some  subsoiling  and  want  a 
little  advice.  The  trees  are  2  6  feet 
apart  and  I  would  not  go  closer  to 
the  row  than  8  feet.  I  plan  to  put 
three  furrows  from  16  to  20  inches 
deep  down  between  the  rows  of  trees. 
The  ground  has  been  irrigated  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years  and  when 
you  get  down  seven  or  eight  inches 
it  is  very  hard.  The  trees  look  well. 
Do  you  suppose  it  would  injure  the 
trees  to  run  those  furrows  so  deep 
and  cutting  the  roots?  —  J.  B.  B., 
Winters. 

We  should  anticipate  benefit 
rather  than  injury.  You  can,  how- 
ever, open  a  way  for  rainfall  to  the 
lower  soil  about  as  well  with  two 
deep  furrows  as  with  three  and  this 
would  enable  you  to  begin  your  ex- 
periment by  keeping  10  feet  away 
from  the  tree  row.  If  you  wish  to 
be  still  more  cautious  run  the  fur- 
rows one  way  this  year  and  the  other 
way  next  year.  Start  in  anyway, 
and  be  bold  or  cautious  according  to 
the  amount  of  root  cutting  you  find 
yourself  doing. 


STRAWBERRY  CROWN  MOTH. 


To  the  Editor:  Several  strawber- 
ry beds  in  this  neighborhood  con- 
tain three  or  four  varieties  that  have 
unaccountably  died.  There  are  ap- 
parently no  insects  at  work  on  them. 
They  have  been  well  watered. — H.  A. 
H.,  Elsinore. 

To  the  Editor:  A  white  worm 
with  a  pointed  black  head  is  boring 
into  the  crowns  of  my  strawberry 
plants  and  they  die. — R.  H.  B.,  San 
Francisco. 

(The  latter  querist  has  the  larva 
of  strawberry  crown  moth,  for  which 
there  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  on 
a  large  scale  except  submerging 
them  in  water  until  the  worms  are 
drowned  or  suffocated  for  lack  of 
fresh  air  in  their  burrows.  That 
ought  to  happen  in  about  three  days 
and  would  probably  not  injure  the 
plants  at  this  season.  On  a  small 
patch,  where  you  can  treat  individ- 
ual plants,  dip  a  piece  of  cotton  in 
carbon  bisulphide  and  push  it  down 
close  to  the  roots.  Cover  it  well 
with  moist  dirt  and  the  fumes  will 
kill  the  worms.  The  first  querist 
may  find  the  same  trouble  by  cut- 
ting open  the  crowns  of  dying  plants. 
— Editor.) 


BARLEY,  82  BUSHELS. 


A  small  field  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  has  borne  heavy  crops 
of  barley  as  indicated  in  the  legend 
under  the  picture.     In  the  fall  of 

1911,  the  west  half  was  manured 
lightly  with  barnyard  manure,  then 
plowed    and    summer    fallowed  in 

1912.  It  was  sown  in  December,  and 


in  1913  produced  at  the  rate  of  76.8 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  November,  1913,  the  land  was 
plowed  nine  inches  deep,  and  har- 
rowed both  ways.  It  was  sown  on 
December  5  to  Beldi  barley,  ninety 
pounds  per  acre  being  used.  The 
barley  was  harrowed  March  6  to 
break  the  crust  caused  by  rain.  The 
grain  was  harvested  on  June  1.  Part 
of  this  was  cut  for  hay,  yielding 
three  tons  per  acre.  The  part  cut  for 
barley,  yielded  82.5  bushels  per  acre. 


IRRIGATION  ACTIVITIES. 

While  Placer  county  water  users 
are  making  a  fight  for  reduction  of 
rates  on  ditch  water  to  a  price  nearer 
that  of  their  neighbors,  and  Fair 
Oaks  is  attempting  to  form  a  district 
to  take  over  their  system,  Chico  is 
laying  plans  to  store  flood  waters  of 


four  creeks  and  rivers  so  they  may 
irrigate  that  section  which  usually 
raises  good  crops  without  irrigation. 
Imperial  Valiley  is  hoping,  with  good 
reason,  for  a  $200,000  appropriation 
by  Congress  for  Colorado  River  flood 
control,  an  appropriation  which 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  they 
should  hold  the  irrigation  system 
under  district  control.  Promoters 
of  the  plains  west  of  Tulare  Lake, 
encouraged  by  the  water  flow  from 
the  shallow  wells  of  that  region,  and 
from  the  very  few  deep  wells,  are 
planning  a  company  to  drill  for  ar- 
tesian water  and  to  build  reservoirs 
for  storage  to  supply  an  immense 
and  fertile  acreage  which  now  pro- 
duces crops  only  in    wet  seasons. 

The  Modesto  irrigation  district  is 
spending  $55,000  on  a  concrete 
flume  720  feet  long,  at  Gasburg. 


ROEOING 


Takes  the 
^iskOirt  of  Planting 

At  this  time  of  year  we  are 
particularly    desirous    of  advising 
with    our    friends    and  customers 
about  their  probable  future  require- 
ments. 

r\  URING  the  past  thirty  years  we 
have    counselled    with  many 
thousands  of  planters  all  over  the 
world,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  those  who  have 
followed  our  suggestions  the  most 
closely  are  today  our  firmest  friends 
and  most    enthusiastic  supporters. 
We  are  spending   a  great  deal  of 
money  not  only  in  the  proper  grow- 
ing of  nursery  stock  for  public  sale, 
but  also  for  our  own  private  or- 
chards.   Our  nurseries   and  farms 
comprise   over   1800  acres   in  the 
choicest  and  most  favored  spots  of 
California.    We    grow  everything 
that  grows  in  the  way  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  plants.  All 
stock  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
We  feel  that  we  can  help  YOU  in 
the  solving  of  your  Horticultural  or 
other  problems.  Our  advice  and  sug- 
gestions   will    cost  you  absolutely 
nothing  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
aid  you.    Write  us  fully  about  your 
plans,  the  nature  of  your  soil,  etc. 
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Free  BooKlet  and  Free  Soil  Test 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 
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Fighting  Citrus  Scale  Pests 


[Written   lor   the   PACIFIC    RURAL   PRESS   by  I.  E. 
Adamson,  Pomona.] 

It  would  seem  that  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  California  have  an  endless 
problem  to  face  in  the  attempt  to 
keep  their  trees  free  from  injurious 
pests  of  various  kinds.  The  ordin- 
ary grower's  work  in  the  upkeep  of 
the  trees  has  led  him  to  the  study 
of  methods  of  efficiency  in  the  art 
of  cultivation,  irrigation,  and  fertil- 
iaztion,  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
marketing.  But  if  he  has  not  made 
any  special  study  of  tree  pests  and 
diseases  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  name  of  these  pests  is  le- 
gion. He  fumigates  for  the  black 
scale  and  sits  back  secure  in  the  de- 
lusion that  he  has  that  enemy  well  in 
hand,  when  the  red,  purple,  gray  or 
yellow  scale  is  pushed  into  the  lime- 
light; the  latest  to  claim  attention 
is  the  longelus  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Many  growers  wonder  whether  the 
time  will  ever  come  when  the  trees 
will  be  clean  to  stay  clean,  and  there 
will  no  more  be  heard  the  call  of  the 
fumigator  or  the  spray  man  or  the 
persistent  inspector  with  his  recom- 
mendation to  clean  up. 

As  long  as  there  are  growers  who 
will  not  clean  up  the  trees  of  their 
own  accord,  and  fumigators  who  al- 
low tents  to  be  used  after  holes  are 
torn  or  burnt  in  them  or  the  dozen 
and  one  other  ways  in  which  scale 
pests  are  fostered,  there  will  be  need 
for  the  eternal  vigilance  that  is  the 
price  of  safety. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  fruit 
business  during  the  white  scale  scare 
of  twenty  years  ago  and  remember 
the  fear  with  which  the  growers 
watched  the  spread  of  that  insect 
remember  also  with  what  a  feeling 
of  relief  we  found  that  the  report 
of  its  downfall  at  the  hand  of  a 
natural  enemy  was  true  and  that 
there  need  be  no  more  fear  for  that 
particular  scale. 

We  also  have  the  partial  failure 
of  the  scutilista  which  was  to  have 
made  an  end  of  the  black  scale  but 
failed  because  his  instinct  or  his 
lack  of  appetite  led  him  to  leave  a 
few  of  the  young  scale  to  seed  down 
the  trees  for  another  crop. 

We  still  have  hope  that  some  na- 
tural enemy  of  the  black  scale  will 
be  found  and  introduced  into  our 
orchards  to  care  for  that  most  num- 
erous of  our  scale  pests  and  so  leave 
our  hands  free  for  the  fight  against 
the  other  varieties. 

The  method  of  fighting  scale  pests 
by  means  of  fumigating  with  cyanide 
gas  has  been  far  the  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  a  good  quick 
cleanup  of  the  tree,  but  of  course 
there  is  a  time  to  be  chosen  in  the 
life  of  the  scale  when  the  fumigation 
will  do  the  best  work,  and  a  neglect 
of  this  element  in  the  problem  has 
many  times  brought  failure. 

There  Is  no  use  of  trying  to  kill 
scale  before  it  is  hatched,  as  any 
dose  of  gas  that  would  reach  the 
vitality  of  the  unhatched  eggs  would 
do  serious  damage  to  the  trees  and 
fruit.  Neither  is  it  good  to  attempt 
a  killing  after  the  scale  has  reached 
the  stage  in  its  development  called 
the  rubber  stage,  when  its  shell  has 
become  tough  and  the  edges  sealed 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bark. 

There  seems  to  be  about  three 
months  in  the  early  life  of  the  black 


scale  when  it  is  easily  reached  by 
cyanide  gas  or  other  means  of  des- 
troying it.  There  is  one  very  ser- 
ious disturbing  factor  in  the  fight 
that  is  being  waged  against  this  pest, 
viz.,  the  tendency  to  hatch  at  irreg- 
ular times  so  that  the  entire  orchard 
or  even  the  entire  tree  will  not  have 
the  scale  in  the  same  state  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  insecticide;  and  it 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  good 
kill. 

This  condition  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  and  will  have  to  be  met  in 
some  manner  to  reach  the  young 
scale  which  appear  in  the  early  sum- 
mer and  are  too  old  to  kill  at  the 
time  the  larger  brood  comes  out  in 
the  fall. 

As  for  the  best  time  to  reach  the 
fall  hatch,  It  will  vary  a  little  in 
different  locations  so  that  some  will 
be  ready  by  September  1st,  but  that 
date  will  generally  be  found  too  ear- 
ly. 

Some  of  the  best  work  is  done 
between  October  1st  and  the  latter 
part  of  December,  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  later  dates  being  that 
as  frosty  nights  come  on  there  is 
danger  of  damage  to  the  trees  from 
gas  burns  which  take  place  very 
readily  after  the  temperature  falls 
below  32. 

Some  are  advising  the  use  of  spray 
as  a  cure  for  this  offhatch  of  the 
black  scale,  urging  the  fact  that  the 
spray  will  at  the  same  time  get  rid 
of  the  various  fungi  which  infest  the 
trees. 

The  point  at  which  the  sprays 
seem  to  fail  in  the  fight  against 
scale  is  that  the  only  scale  killed 
are  those  which  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  spray,  which  means 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  tree 
must  be  covered  with  spray.  This 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  where  the 
trees  are  thick  with  leaves  as  are 
the  citrus  trees. 

That  the  spray  will  rid  the  trees 
of  injurious  fungi  seems  to  be  a 
fact  and  should  be  a  welcome  ele- 
ment in  the  problem  of  tree  life, 
as  it  would  seem  that  the  various 
fungi  cut  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  health  and  productiveness  of  the 
citrus  and  other  trees. 

The  red  and  purple  scale  have 
not  been  a  big  factor  in  our  own 
particular  district  as  they  have  in 
some  others,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  found  before  they  had 
time  to  sread  and  followed  up  with 
a  firm  hand  and  got  under  control. 
The  trouble  in  the  fight  with  these 
two  scales  was  that  they  had  no 
specified  season  for  the  production 
of  the  young,  but  were  at  all  times 
in  all  stages  of  life.  The  young  of 
these  two  scales  are  brought  into 
the  world  differently  from  the  young 
of  the  black  scale  in  that  they  are 
born  directly  by  the  mother;  not 
hatched  from  eggs  as  are  the  black. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  treat 
them  to  a  much  stronger  dose  of  gas 
than  is  needed  for  the  black  scale; 
and  the  dose  had  to  be  repeated 
immediately  to  kill  the  young  which 
were  born  as  the  mother  died  and 
after  the  gas  has  been  weakened  be- 
low the  killing  strength.  The 
strict  application  of  these  rules  in 
the  fight  on  red  and  purple  scale 
seems  to  bring  results,  but  at  a 
money  expense  that  would  make  the 


fight  on  black  scale  dwindle  some- 
what in  the  minds  of  the  growers 
who  now  complain  so  bitterly  at  the 
expense  of  fighting  that  most  num- 
erous pest. 

The  fight  on  the  longelus  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  somewhat  harder 
conditions  than  either  of  the  other 
cases  we  have  named. 

After  repeated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  those  interested,  it  has  been  found 
that  only  for  the  short  period  of  six 
weeks  beginning  about  August  1st, 
can  this  scale  be  successfully  killed 
with  either  gas  or  spray,  so  the  in- 
fected orchards  have  been  quite  gen- 
erally fumigated  this  season  with 
good  results  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
both  in  destruction  of  longelus  and 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Price  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
PANSY  AND  STOCK  SEED. 
Payne'i  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy.    The  beat  strain 

erer  offered.     Packet,  25e 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.     Separate  colon. 

Per  packet,  15c 

Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANURE] 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         Smi\  Francisco. 


OREGON  GROWN  WALN  UT  TREES 

GRAFTED  F RAN QU ETTES — Vrooman  Strain. 

Non-Irrigated.  Grafted  on  3-jear-old  California  Black 
Walnut,  extra  large  lateral  rooting.  Scions  from  my  35- 
acre  bearing  orchard  at  Canny,  Oregon.  Trees  from  5  to 
9  feet  high.  Please  state  when  writing  number  of 
trees  wanted.  Prices  according  to  number  and  size  of 
trees.  Address  Dr.  W.  H.  tValgamot.  602  Medical  Bullri- 
ng.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  lowne 

Dealeri        37    FIRST   STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  Blake,  MofBt  k  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake,   Mcfall  A  Co.,     Portland.  Oregon 


Put  it  back 
with 


Westrobac 


WHAT? 

The  Nitrogen  which  your  crops 
take  out  of  the  soil.    All  crops 
must  have  Nitrogen.    All  crops 
take  Nitrogen  from  the  soil. 
The  easiest,  cheapest,  and  best  way  to 
supply  Nitrogen  to  crops  and  soil  is  by 
planting    "WESTROBAC"  —  inoculated 
seeds  of  Legumes  (pod-bearing  plants). 
"WESTROBAC" 
brings  back  old  worn-out  alfalfa  fields.    Insures  a  catch  and 
big  crop  on  new  alfalfa  plantings.    Gives  a  big  increase  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  beans,  peas,  clover,  corn,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  cotton,  asparagus,  fruit,  nuts — any  crop. 

$2.00  per  acre  can. 
WESTERN  SOn.  BACTERIA  CO. 
president,  ceorce  h.  mastick.  SEC.  TREAS.,  t.  M.  PATERSON 

VICE-PRES.,  H.  P.  CHAD  BOURNE.  GEN'L  MGR..  C.  F.  PENNEWEU. 

Sherwood  Bldg.  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  this  book.     It  will  tell  you  all  about   "WESTROBAC."     IT'S  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  Peon. 
8tate  College  $1.05  Invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  gave  increased  yields  of  $5.85— -over  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96Vi  gate  $22.11— over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  Invested  In  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-priced  de- 
structive acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  Oneness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  are  the  only  numcry  that  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  invite  In- 
vestigation. There  is  no  finer  stock  In  the 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  Is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  tike 
heed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots. .  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 
Also    Real    Estate    in  small 
tracts,  planted  and  cared  for 
on  very  easy  terms. 
Plenty  of  water. 

RIPOJi  NURSERY  and 

IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PD?E  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


also  in  cleaning  up  much  of  the  off- 
hatch  of  the  black  scale. 

One  factor  in  the  problem  that  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  ap- 
parent failure  to  do  efficient  work 
in  the  elimination  of  scale  is  the  ir- 
regular order  in  which  the  work  is 
done  in  acreage  that  is  in  direct  con- 
tact. Growers  have  as  a  general 
rule  looked  upon  the  necessity  for 
fumigation  as  an  imposition  and 
have  done  all  possible  to  avoid  it, 
with  the  result  that  one  plot  of  land 
will  be  fumigated  one  year  and  the 
next  one  to  it  not  until  the  next  year 
and  this  out-of-order  condition  con- 
tinues indefinitely.  This  keeps  the 
various  districts  in  the  state  of  siege 
all  the  time  as  scale  is  distributed 
from  one  place  to  another  very  easily 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  life. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  deterrent 
effect  even  an  ordinary  road  has  in 
the  distribution  of  scale,  and  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  would 
be  to  arrange  the  fumigation  periods 
so  that  all  orchards  in  any  block 
will  be  treated  the  same  year.  Of 
course  as  many  blocks  in  a  neigh- 
borhood should  be  done  the  same 
season  as  possible  and  the  results 
will  be  still  more  wide  spread. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  growers  in 
a  block  should  use  the  same  outfit 
and  demand  that  the  work  be  carried 
on  continuously  from  beginning  to 
end  in  the  block,  and  if  several 
blocks  are  being  done  the  work 
should  be  done  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  time. 

I  have  in  mind  an  instance  where 
three  pieces  in  the  same  block  and 
in  direct  contact  in  the  rows  were 
fumigated  the  same  year,  the  work 
being  started  at  the  east  end  of  the 
tract  instead  of  the  west  or  wind- 
ward end.  About  two  weeks  later 
the  same  outfit  was  sent  into  the 
west  piece,  and  after  a  lapse  of  four 
weeks  more  the  middle  piece  was 
done.  All  this  at  a  time  when  the 
scale  was  at  the  best  stage  of  trans- 
portation and  when  the  work  could 
have  been  done  vastly  cheaper  for 
the  growers  had  it  been  carried  on 
directly  from  one  place  to  another. 

There  were  those  who  hoped  for 
better  things  when  the  growers  took 
up  the  fumigation  problem  for  them- 
selves, but  in  most  cases  they  were 
disappointed  as  the  expense  has  been 
if  anything  increased  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  has  not  been  improved. 
No  doubt  the  growers'  organizations 
should  handle  the  problem  for  the 
growers'  interest  better  than  inde- 
pendent contractors  who  have  no  in- 
terest aside  from  the  contract  in 
hand  and  the  possibility  of  another 
one  in  the  future,  while  the  grower 
has  his  interest  in  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  the  scale  pest.  These 
growers'  problem  should  be  handled 
as  were  the  greater  problems  of  mar- 
keting by  the  growers  themselves 
from  within;  their  organizations 
making  the  conditions  govern  the 
handling  of  the  work  and  not  allow 
the  work  to  dominate  the  conditions 
to  the  extent  that  the  work  is  poorly 
or  insufficiently  done.  Sometimes 
men  get  into  such  a  habit  of  method 
study  that  results  are  left  out  of  ac- 
count. We  thought  when  we  were 
so  progressive  as  to  provide  our- 
selves with  marked  tents  and  stated 
schedules  under  the  Woglum  Sys- 
tem that  we  had  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  perfection  but  the  results 


J  have  not  justified  the  confidence. 

The  fault  has  not  been  with  the 
Woglum  System,  but  has  been  that 
I  we  have  paid  attention  only  to  the 
prescription  and  have  neglected  to 
pay  attention  to  some  of  the  other 
points  of  the  case. 

Growers  should  look  on  the  in- 
spector from  the  horticultural  com- 
missioner, as  an  advisor  and  friend 
who  is  trying  to  get  the  scale  and 
other  pests  killed  out,  and  not  as  one 
who  is  making  every  effort  to  get  the 
grower  to  part  with  his  money. 

Above  all  the  growers  should  co- 
operate to  the  end  that  the  fumiga- 
tion or  spraying  will  be  done  in 
blocks  as  large  as  possible  in  any 
given  year.  In  the  effort  to  get  into 
line  some  will  no  doubt  have  to  give 
an  extra  treatment,  but  the  odds  are 
that  the  trees  will  do  well  by  having 
the  extra  turn. 


LEAF    HOPPERS    ON  ALFALFA, 
ETC. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  inclosing  a 
number  of  small  green  gnats  or  flies 
that  are  destroying  a  small  patch  of 
alfalfa,  cucumber  vines  and  won- 
der berries.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous; when  the  stalks  or  vines  are 
moved  they  fly  up  in  hundreds.  They 
don't  eat  the  leaves,  only  suck,  and 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop.  Is 
there  any  way  to  destroy  them?— 
W.  J.  D.,  Beaumont. 

(The  insects  are  "leaf  hoppers," 
not  the  species  affecting  grapevines, 
but  insects  of  the  same  general 
characters  and  habits.  There  is 
probably  no  way  to  get  these  insects 
in  this  final  stage  of  growth  for  the 
season  except  by  going  through  the 
patch  with  something  like  the  "hop- 
per-doser"  for  grasshoppers,  against 
which  they  can  fly  and  get  caught. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  before  they 
get  their  wings,  they  can  be  killed 
by  spraying  the  plants  which  they  in- 
fest with  kerosene  or  distillate  emul- 
sion, as  advised  for  the  grape-leaf 
hoppers  in  our  issue  of  May  2,  1914. 
— Editor.) 


PALMS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  two- 
year-old  Phoenix  Canariensis,  raised 
from  seed,  still  standing  in  the  nurs- 
ery rows.  How  can  I  remove  them 
from  the  seed  bed  and  at  what  time 
in  the  season  should  they  be  reset? 
D.  P.,  Fair  Oaks. 

If  they  are  spaced  so  that  you  can 
get  a  ball  of  earth  with  each  one, 
go  to  work  with  a  sharp  spade  cut- 
ting away  the  soil  so  as  to  leave  a 
ball  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  enclosing  the  roots,  then 
cut  under  the  ball  and  lift  out.  If 
the  soil  holds  together  well,  this  is 
easily  done.  If  it  is  Inclined  to  fall 
apart,  wrap  with  a  piece  of  burlap 
before  cutting-under.  Do  this  any 
time  during  the  next  three  months 
— according  as  you  have  water  to 
deeply  wet  down  the  soil  where  you 
wish  to  plant,  and  keep  it  fairly 
moist  afterward,  or  whether  you 
have  to  wait  for  rainfall.  If  more 
convenient,  you  can  move  later  in 
the  winter  or  spring — avoidng  times 
when  the  ground  is  full  of  cold 
water.  If  the  plants  are  so  close 
that  you  have  to  pull  apart  and  ex- 
pose the  roots,  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  soil  is  well  wet  by  the 
rains  and  the  air  less  dry — say  in 
November.  We  have  named  months 
for  the  sake  of  being  rather  definite. 
As  a  fact  such  plants  are  quite  easy 
to  transplant  at  any  time  if  the  work 
is  skillfully  done  and  the  moisture 
conditions  kept  right. 


— rid  your  trees  of 

RED 

BLACK 

PURPLE 

and  other  SCALES 
by  using 

Scale  Foe 

Not  only  for  scale  but  nearly  all 
insects,  worm  and  bugs  that  in- 
fest plant  life.  It  has  been  kill- 
ing them  for  15  years,  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction  without  in- 
jury, but  positive  benefit,  to  the 
plants.  Write  for  circular  with 
testimonials  or  better,  try  it.  Gal. 
can,  50c;  5  gal.  can,  freight  pre- 
paid, $2.  Must  be  mixed  20  parts 
water  to  one  Scalefoe  before  us- 
ing, making  it  \ery  cheap.  Write 
for  prices  in  barrels  delivered 
your  freight  station. 

SEEDS 

At  LOW  PRICE  and  NO  PRICE 
can  Buy  Better.      Free  Catalog. 

West  Coast  Seed 
House 

116-118    E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


One    of    Our  Houses. 

You  can  build  your  own  home  easily, 
quickly  and  economically. 

Not  a  portable  but  a  permanent, 
substantial  and  attractive  home. 
We  furnish  the  lumber,  trim,  win- 
dows, doors,  cut  and  numbered  to 
fit  our  plans.  You  follow  the 
plans  with  your  hammer. 
No  building  experience  necessary. 
All  hardware,  nails,  paint,  stain, 
plaster  or  interior  wall-board  fur- 
nished with  plans. 
Your  own  ideas  carried  out. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog 
of  plans  free.    Send  for  it  today. 

Ready  Built  House  Co. 


973  BROADWAY 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


TREES 


BUY 


FOOTHILL 
GROWN  TREES 

For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered  they  chal- 
lange  all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders    are    being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.    Write  us. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 
Box  541  Newcastle,  Cal. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and  T&rietlei, 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon  receipt  of  15c  in  stamps, 
we  will  mail  you  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Color  plate  alone  is  worth  the  price. 


Moneta, 


THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 


California. 
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Agricultural  Review 


California's  State  Fair  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  annual  agri- 
cultural festival,  and  the  one  just 
closed,  while  not  so  representative  in 
some  respects  as  former  fairs,  may 
be  said  to  have  satisfied  most  of 
those  attending. 

County  Exhibits.  —  The  building 
and  annex  set  aside  Tor  the  county 
and  horticulture  exhibits,  while  not 
well  filled  with  such  exhibits,  con- 
tained many  striking  and  effective 
booths  from  the  following  counties: 
Colusa,  Placer,  Fresno,  Butte,  Santa 
Clara,  Sacramento,  Alameda,  San 
Diego,  Imperial  and  San  Bernardino. 
Placer  county  was  awarded  first 
prize,  having  a  very  attractive  booth. 

A  novel  feature  was  introduced  by 
Butte  county  in  the  way  of  rice  grow- 
ing. To  those  unacquainted  with 
this  comparatively  new  cereal,  the 
exhibit  was  highly  educational  as  it 
showed  in  a  clear  way  rice,  growing 
in  the  head,  with  a  miniature  irriga- 
tion system  exactly  like  those  used 
in  field  use. 

The  only  nursery  company  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fair  for  exhibition 
purposes  was  the  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Co.  of  Newcastle.  This  firm  made  a 
unique  showing  of  young  deciduous 
trees,  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
nursery  row,  their  exhibit  receiving 
much  warranted  praise. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  counties 
are  reserving  their  available  funds 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
next  year  directly  affected  the  State 
Fair  this  year  and  made  a  less  repre- 
sentative show. 

Mechanical  Power.  —  There  has 
never  been  a  finer  display  of  tractors 
in  the  State  than  the  one  shown  this 
year,  and  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  visitors  knew  nothing  about  it 
shows  neglect  of  adequate  signboards 
showing  its  location.  The  tractor 
field  itself  was  plenty  large  enough 
to  allow  complete  demonstration 
work,  but  being  tucked  away  off  by 
itself  necessitated  close  scrutiny  on 
the  part  of  the  visitor  in  finding  the 
entrance,  through  a  mass  of  auto- 
mobiles and  old  horse  barns. 

Those  exhibiting  were  as  follows: 
Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  Yuba  Construction 
Co.,  C.  L.  Best,  Diamond  Match  Co 
Samson  Iron  Works,  and  Austin 
Drainage  Co.  The  Holt  people  had  a 
feature  exhibit  of  a  tractor  climbing 
a  board  incline  with  a  45  per  cent 
grade  which  attracted  much  merited 
attention.  This  company  also 
showed  for  the  first  time  their  new 
"Infant"  caterpillar  and  self-pro- 
pelled harvester. 

The  new  track  layer  machine  put 
out  by  the  C.  L.  Best  Company,  as 
well  as  the  creeping  grip  tractor 
shown  by  the  Diamond  Match  Co., 
were  carefully  watched  by  intending 
purchasers.  The  Schmeiser  exhibit 
of  giant  scrapers  and  other  machin- 
ery manufactured  by  that  company 
demonstrated  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  them  in  improving 
such   kinds  of  machinery. 

As  stated  last  week  the  exhibit  of 
pumping  machinery  was  not  nearly 
so  large  as  those  of  last  year,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  building  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  was  unoccupied. 

Dairy  Machinery. — The  dairy  ma- 
chinery houses  were  out  in  goodly 
numbers  and  the  attractiveness  of 
this  year's  fair  in  this  respect  was 
superior  to  any  previous  exhibits. 


The  leading  features  In  this  class 
of  exhibitors  were  the  stave  silos  ex- 
hibited by  the  DeLaval  Dairy  Supply 
Co.  and  the  Redwood  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  milking  machine  demonstra- 
tions by  the  Sharpies  Milking  ma- 
chine Co.  and  the  Hinman  milking 
machine  exhibit  by  C.  F.  Daniels  & 
Sons.  The  crowds  which  daily  visit- 
ed the  latter  demonstrations  were 
large  and  showed  that  the  mechani- 
cal milker  is  growing  in  popular  fa- 
vor. 

The  chief  exhibitors  of  this  class 
of  machinery  were  The  De  Laval  Co., 
The  Sharpies  Co.,  Baker  and  Hamil- 
ton, Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.  and 
C.  F.  Daniels  and  Son. 

There  is  a  Walnut  Crop  in  France 
estimated  Aug.  15  at  15,600  tons, 
but  the  latest  advices  to  the  Cal. 
Walnut  Growers'  Ass'n  before  our 
going  to  press  indicate  that  none  of 
it  will  be  available  for  export  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  A  disjointed 
cable  service  says  now  that  they  are 
not  embargoed,  and  again  that  they 
are;  but  if  they  weren't,  there  are 
not  labor  and  railroad  facilities  and 
boats  available  to  ship  it  away.  Since 
opening  prices  on  the  new  crop  are 
due  Sept.  24  and  since  the  California 
crop  is  to  total  nearly  10,000  tons, 
an  embargo  in  France  could  affect 
prices  very  markedly  and  move  the 
crop  quickly.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever, since  "the  light  California  crop 
continues  to  show  excellent  quality," 
the  growers'  prospects  are  bright  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Association  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912:  Total 
imports  to  the  U.  S.  that  year  were 
18,500  tons.  U.  S.  consumed  in  the 
same  period  31,000  tons.  If  the  en- 
tire foreign  supply  this  year  is 
dumped  on  American  markets,  that 
plus  the  California  crop  will  be  less 
than  the  consumption  in  the  year  re- 
ferred to. 

A  co-operative  flower  and  fruit  ex- 
hibit and  market  to  be  held  in  the 
Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley  Oct.  16 
and  17  is  to  be  held  primarily  to 
educate  the  entire  student  body  of 
the  Agricultural  College  in  the  co- 
operation which  is  doing  so  much  for 
California  farmers,  and  secondarily 
to  help  the  Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs 
of  the  State. 

Alternate  tiers  of  the  concrete 
seats  are  to  be  used  for  the  display; 
the  whole  theater  will  be  decorated 
elaborately  by  students  of  the  de- 
partments of  forestry,  floriculture 
and  landscape  gardening. 

The  student  body  hopes  to  obtain 
the  necessary  fruit  and  flowers  from 
commercial  and  co-operative  societies 
and  from  the  fifty  boys'  clubs  of  the 
State  as  well  as  from  all  friends  of 
the  idea  who  are  willing  to  donate 
exhibits  for  the  cause.  All  such  ex- 
hibits should  be  shipped  at  once  to 
the  National  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Co.  of  Oakland.  Each  county's  ex- 
hibits will  be  shown  separately. 

Proceeds  from  the  small  admission 
fee  and  the  sale  of  the  exhibits  will 
be  turned  into  the  fund  used  for  en- 
couragement of  Boys'  Agricultural 
Clubs  in  Cal.  Thirty  communities 
will  send  all  boys'  club  members  to 
the  "Mart"  on  October  17,  and  the 
winner  of  the  contest  prizes  in 
each  club  will  start  that  afternoon 
for  a  four  weeks'  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  en  route. 


How  the  University  grew  the  heavy 
barley  crops  noted  in  other  columns 
of  this  issue  is  one  or  a  multitude  of 
valuable  things  that  may  be  learned 
at  the  Farmers'  Short  Courses  to  be 
held  at  Davis  this  year  from  Oct.  5 
to  Nov.  14. 

How  a  piece  of  alfalfa  yielded  two 
cuttings  totaling  .3  1-3  tons  per  acre 
five  months  after  seeding  wHl  be 
taught.  The  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture will  include  lectures  on  all 
phases  of  farming  and  practice  in 
many,  emphasizing  livestock. 

In  the  dairy  manufactures  short 
course  the  students  learn  to  do  by 
doing,  which  is  really  a  strong  fea- 
ture of  all  the  studies.  Other  short 
courses  are  those  in  horticulture  and 
poultry  husbandry. 

There  are  no  entrance  examina- 
tions— every  Californian  over  18 
years  old  is  eligible — there  is  no  cost 
except  books,  clothes,  board  at  $5  a 


week,  room  at  $6  to  $10  per  month 
at  the  dormitories  or  in  town,  and  a 
$2  registration  fee. 

Opening  raisin  prices  were  sent 
out  for  seeded  and  loose  muscats  last 
week  with  a  notice  that  they  would 
probably  be  advanced  very  shortly. 
Lack  of  Foreign  imports  of  dried 
currants  and  raisins  leave  the 
markets  open  for  those  from  Cal. 

The  Inland  Water  Ways  Associa- 
tion of  California  meets  the  last 
three  days  of  this  week  principally 
to  discuss  the  Newlands-Broussard 
bill  which  appropriates  $5,000,000 
a  year  for  ten  years,  principally  for 
flood  control  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  and  all  their 
tributaries,  and  the  same  amount 
for  similar  work  on  the  Colorado 
river.  Many  nationally  known 
speakers  are  discussing  all  the  vari- 
ous water  problems  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, and  the  river  sections. 


Powei~  Farming  Machinery 


Increase  Cultivation  Profits 

Any  orchard  cultivation  increases  quality  and  quantity  of 
yidds,  but  a  ToeHold  tractor  reduces  cultivation  costs,  and  so 
adds  to  profits.  It  is  built  on  the  coast  to  fill  coast  requirements. 

Rumely  ToeHold  Tractor 

Built  low,  narrow  and  light  to  work  under  limbs  and  close  to 
trees.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work, 
but  will  plow,  haul  and  harvest  too.  Weighs  8,800  to  10,000  lbs. 
Height  with  limb  shields  only  5  ft.  3  inches.  An  air  clarifier 
keeps  the  dirt  out  of  the  carbureter.     It  burns  gasoline. 

Ask  for  ToeHold  catalog  FH31  a  guide  to  bigger  profits. 

We  have  good  stationary  engines  as  well  as  good  tractors.  The  Rumely- 
Falk  burns  kerosene  and  the  Rumely-Olds  gasoline.  Every  Rumely  machine 
is  backed  by  Rumely  service — *9  branches  and  11,000  dealers.  Supplies  and 
parts  without  delay. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Corn  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Chicago 


air '.  i.: 

Bin.,  'ii.  „..:.,:,....ii 


(Incorporated) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Illinois 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Mti. m  ..  'i  .<■-■■-■- mj* / 
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California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

"California  Vegetables"  is  handsomely  printed,  con- 
tains many  cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
cloth.  The  contents  cover  every  phase  of  vegetable 
growing,  including  farmers'  gardens,  California  climate, 
vegetable  soils,  irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation,  fertiliz- 
ation, protection,  weeds,  seed,  growing,  location  and 
arrangement,  planting  season,  propagation  ;  also  descrip- 
tion and  methods  of  handling  all  varieties  of  vegetables 
grown  here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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Olives  in  the  Lindsay  district 
have  a  heavy  crop.  Th°ir  regular- 
ity of  bearing  is  attributed  tn  lack 
of  winds  which  would  interfere  with 
pollenation.  What  seems  to  us  a 
better  explanation  is  given  by  H.  A. 
Huntington,  citing  the  Smith  or- 
chard near  Lake  Elsinore,  Riverside 
county.  He  says:  "This  season  the 
olives  here  bloomed  very  heavily, 
but  practically  all  of  the  blossoms 
dropped  off  and  the  general  crop  is 
light.  Mr.  Smith  fertilised  three 
sections  of  his  orchard  specially  and 
finds  that  where  the  fertilizer  was 
applied  the  bloom  did  not  drop  and 
he  has  a  good  crop,  while  in  the 
unfertilized  portion  it  is  very  light." 

But  Mr.  Huntington  makes  an- 
other statement  to  which  we  take 
exception,  claiming  immunity  from 
walnut  blight  and  apricot  shot-hole 
fungus.  Since  the  apricot  shot-hole 
fungus  seems  well  proven  to  be  no 
fungus  at  all,  being  a  physiological 
matter  of  preventing  entrance  and 
affection,  the  district  may  be  im- 
mune, due  to  its  climate,  but  since 
walnut  blight  is  caused  by  bacteria, 
which  may  live  wherever  walnuts 
grow,  district  immunity  is  simply  a 
multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 


Dairy  tuberculosis  presents  a  dis- 
couraging problem.  But  a  tubercu- 
lin test  makes  a  good  advertisement; 
and  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  segregate 
suspected  animals  to  avoid  contagion. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Very  nearly  300  new  subscribers 
were   added   to   our   paid   list  this 


week — the  exact  number  being  293. 
The  reason  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
is  growing  so  rapidly  is  because  the 
information  it  publishes  and  the 
work  it  is  doing  is  of  practical  value 
to  agriculture  in  the  west.  Here  is 
a  quotation  from  a  sample  letter  of 
which  we  receive  a  great  many:  "I 
think  your  paper  is  improving  with 
every  issue  and  should  be  in  every 
farmer's  hand.  If  it  is  read  care- 
fully he  can  get  a  great  many  good 
ideas,  any  one  of  which,  if  used, 
would  pay  for  the  subscription  price 
many  times  over." — H.  Taubner 
Goethe,  Santa  Clara  Co. 


Low-Nozzle  Traction  Sprayer 


Three  new  books  that  have  jus' 
been  issued  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  have  reached  our  desk. 

"Farm  Animals"  by  Thomas  For- 
syth Hunt,  Dean  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  Charles 
William  Burkett,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  is  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated volume  of  over  500  pages, 
bound  in  cloth  and  sells  for  $1.50 
net.  This  book  in  its  forty-eight 
chapters  covers  every  kind  of  farm 
animal  as  well  as  fowl. 


"Soil  Management,"  by  F.  H. 
King,  a  well  known  agricultural 
author,  is  another  of  the  new  Orange 
Jud<J  books.  Perhaps  no  writer  has 
had  a  better  opportunity  for  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  soils, 
and  his  300  page  book  reflects  this 
extended  study.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  and  bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
$1.50,  net. 


The  third  new  book  received  from 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  is  en- 
titled "Rural  Improvement,"  and  is 
written  by  the  veteran  author, 
Frank  A.  Waugh.  The  book  con- 
tains over  300  pages  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  civic  art  applied  to  ru- 
ral conditions,  including  village  im- 
provement and  the  betterment  of 
the  open  country.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 


THIS  sprayer  is  only  one  in  the  large  and  complete  line  which 
we  handle.  It  has  12  nozzles,  covering  4  rows,  and  sprays 
the  plants  completely — top,  underside  and  all  sides — envelop- 
ing them  in  a  dense  fog.  Will  spray  rows  28,  30,  33,  or  36  inches 
apart. 

Four  nozzles  spray  the  tops  of  rows  and  the  5  pipe  extensions 
give  8  nozzles  close  to  the  ground — 2  each  on  the  inside  pipes  and 
1  each  on  the  outside  pipes.    Lower  nozzles  are  adjustable. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

Newell  Mathews  Company 

Established  1886 
IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS,  DAIRY  SUPPLIES,  ROAD  AND 
GRADING  MACHINERY 


LOS  ANGELES 


California 


STOCKTON 


Light  Weight 
CUSHMAN 
Gasoline  Engine 

for  all   purposes.     The  4- 
cycle.    4-H.  P.   only  weigh' 
190   lbs.     This   is   a  no- 
trouble    engine.      Made  in 
sizes  from  4   to  25  H.  P. 
Write  for  Catalog 
THOMAS  R.   BROWN t. 
Stockton,  Cat. 


OWBNS  VALLEY  APPLES 


That  Owens  Valley,  Inyo  County,  recently  opened  up  by  the  S 
region  is  evidenced  both  by  the  heavy  crop  on  the  tree  pictured 
Valley  Land  Co. 
at  the  Watson- 
ville  Apple  Show 
last  year,  which 
were:  first  pre- 
miums on  Wine- 
saps,  Jonathan, 
Canada  Red, 
Rome  Beauty, 
Haas,  Arkansas 
Black,  R.  I. 
Greening,  and 
Keswick  Cod- 
ling; 2nd  premi- 
um on  Keswick 
Codling  and 
White  Winter 
Pearmain;  gold 
medals  for  five- 
box  and  one-box 
lots  of  Keswick 
Codling.  A  num- 
ber of  these  vari- 
eties are  not  ex- 
tensively grown 
in  C  a  li  f  o  r  nia, 
but  considerable 
credit  is  due  ex- 
perimenters who 
try  out  and  dis- 
c  a  r  d  unworthy 
varieties.  Only 
in  this  way  and 
by  people  of 
means,  can  prof- 
itable varieties 
for  the  various 
sections  be  de- 
termined. Since 
the  county  su- 
pervisors had  not 
definitely  decided 
at  this  writing  to 
sirable. 


P.  extension  from  Mojave,  is  a  coming  apple 
here,  and  by  the  prizes  won  by  the  Owen's 


Apple  Tree  in  full  bearing. 


Owens  Valley,  Inyo  County.    Apples  reach  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  this  Valley. 


participate  in  this  year's  show,  we  can  only  say  that  such  exhibition  would  be  highly  de- 


Bean 

Turbine 

Pump 

For  Deep 
Well  Work 


INSTALL  a  Bean  Tur- 
bine Pump  and  your  water 
problem  is  solved.  It 
does  the  work  when  other 
types  of  pumps  would 
be  useless. 

AUTOMATIC  ALLY 
WATER     BALANCED.  a 

feature  every  pump  owner 
sill  appreciate. 

PLENTY  OF  BEARIN6S 

— they  are  placed  every 
five  feet.  This  insures  per- 
fect alignment  and  makes 
possible  highest  speed  and 
greatest  efficiency. 

LINE  SHAFT  IS  CEN- 
TRAL TO  PUMP— entirely 
outside  of  discharge  pipes 
and  never  comes  In  con- 
tact with  water.  No 
sand  or  grit  can  get  in 
the  bearings. 

THREE  PIPE  DIS- 
CHARGE—the  pipes  being 
simply  and  securely  bound 
together.  This  means 
strength.  vet  sufficient 
flexibility  to  Insure  satis- 
factory work  in  wells  that 
are  not  perfectly  straight. 

DIRECT  CONNECTED 
TO  MOTOR — if  desired. 

Send  for  further  information  If  you're  in- 
terested In  deep  well  pumps. 

Bean  Spray  Pump 
Company 


211  WEST  JULIAN  ST., 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Farmers    Supply    Own  Electricity- 

Tulare  county  electricity  users 
pay  $50  per  h.  p.  per  year  to  be  used 
for  irrigation  only — that  is,  unless 
they  own  "consumers'  stock"  in  the 
co-operative  Tulare  County  Power 
Co.  In  that  case,  they  get  electricity 
at  a  flat  rate  per  h.  p.  year  which 
just  covers  the  actual  cost.  This 
was  a  saving  of  8  per  cent  last  year 
from  the  $50  rate  which  itself  is  the 
result  of  a  reduction  largely  due  to 
the  co-operative  competition  with 
the  private  corporation  which  op- 
erates in  those  parts.  But  this  8  per 
cent  saving  is  the  least  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  co-operative  elec- 
tricity company.  Under  the  private 
contracts,  the  farmer  would  buy 
enough  horsepower  to  do  his  irri- 
gating and  often  felt  too  poor  to  buy 
enough  additional  to  supply  the 
house  and  farm  machinery. 

Owners  of  consumers'  stock  in  the 
Tulare  County  Power  Co.  may  at  any 
time  turn  the  "juice"  from  the  pump 
motor  and  use  it  for  other  purposes 
day  and  night.  If  they  need  some 
for  other  purposes  while  using  the 
full  h.  p.  on  the  pump,  the  "double 
throw  switch"  which  connects  the 
pump  motor  automatically  connects 
a  meter  which  registers  the  addi- 
tional current.  Under  this  system, 
in  a  land  where  wood  is  scarce,  most 
of  the  consumers'  stock  owners  have 
electric  stoves  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing the  house,  electric  flat  irons, 
fans,  and  lights,  motor-driven  wash- 
ing machines,  etc. 

Great  as  this  advantage  is,  there  is 
another  which  itself  would  justify 
the  formation  of  the  co-operative 
concern,  even  if  electricity  cost 
more:  that  is,  the  control  of  their 
own  supply,  a  moral  but  very  dis- 
tinct advantage  where  so  much 
complaint  was  made  of  arbitrary 
lack  of  accommodations. 

There  are  three  classes  of  stock, 
all  held  by  over  450  electricity  users 
and  totaling  over  $575,000  already 
issued  in  $100  shares.  The  "pre- 
ferred" stock,  bought  by  those  who 
had  term  contracts  with  the  private 
corporation,  pays  7  per  cent  divi- 
dends from  the  first  profits  from  the 
commercial  sale  of  electricity  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  own  consumers'  stock 
and  for  which  $50  a  h.  p.  year  is 
charged.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  capital  stock  may  ever  be  pre- 
ferred, thus  keeping  control  out  of 
the  hands  of  mere  investors. 

"Common"  stock  draws  whatever 
dividends  may  remain,  and  as  time 
goes  on,  this  is  likely  to  decrease,  so 
control  by  common-stock  holders  is 
out  of  the  question. 

It  will  decrease,  because  holders 
of  both  common  and  preferred  stock 
are  encouraged  to  convert  it  into 
consumers'  stock-  as  soon  as  their 
other  contracts  expire,  thus  getting 
electricity  at  cost  and  having  the  ad- 
ditional use  of  it. 

Owners  of  consumers'  stock  re- 
ceive no  dividends  except  in  de- 
creased cost  and  increased  use  of 
electricity,  of  which  they  are  entitled 
to  only  one  h.  p.  per  share;  this 
makes  it  enough  more  desirable  to 
insure  the  final  object  of  converting 
all  stock  into  that  kind.  All  stock 
is  in  small  holdings,  the  largest  own- 
er having  100  shares  and  none  of 
course  having  any  reason    to  own 


more  than  the  number  of  h.  p.  need- 
ed on  his  own  place. 

Seven  directors  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  at  one  vote  per  share, 
hold  monthly  business  meetings  at 
which  stockholders  are  supposed  and 
encouraged  to  be  present  to  join  in 
the  discussions  and  give  the  direc- 
tors their  advice  on  pending  ques- 
tions.   They  do  this  quite  generally. 

The  widely  distributed  ownership 
among  actual  users,  and  the  encour- 
agement for  stock  owners  to  have  a 
hand  in  settling  business  questions, 
give  to  the  company  a  public  sup- 
port which  is  a  great  aid  in  reducing 
costs  and  giving  better  service. 

The  company  owns  water  rights, 
in  Tule  river,  taking  the  water 
where  the  Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co. 
turns  it  back  and  running  it  through 
a  5-mile  flume  to  get  a  500-foot  head 
of  water;  but  the  expense  of  install- 
ing a  plant  there  has  prevented  it 
so  far.  But  they  have  sold  pro- 
visionally 50,000  of  the  $400,000 
bonds  for  permission  to  sell  which, 
application  is  now  before  the  Rail- 
way Commission.  They  expect  to 
put  in  the  plant  with  the  bond-sale 
money. 

Their  physical  equipment  now  is 
modern  new  2000  h.  p.  steam  tur- 
bine plant  at  Tulare  and  a  1500 
kilowatt  dynamo  unit,  besides  their 
lines,  substations  and  offices.  An- 
other dynamo  unit  is  soon  to  be  in- 
stalled with  the  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  additional  stock. 

This  steam  plant  furnishes  all  the 
electricity  required  in  excess  of  the 
1000  h.  p.  delivered  under  contract 
by  the  San  Joaquin  Power  Co.  at  the 
Tulare  County  Power  Co.'s  substa- 
tion at  Strathmore.  The  other  sub- 
station is  7  miles  east  of  Pixley.  The 
transformer  at  Tulare  steps  up  the 
voltage  from  2300  to  44,000  and  the 
substations  step  it  down  to  11,000. 
The  44,000  volt  line  totals  40  miles; 
there  are  375  miles  besides,  running 
from  Tulare  to  Lindsay,  to  Exeter, 
to  the  citrus  foothills  and  south 
through  the  alfalfa  country  to  Earli- 
mart  and  the  Kern  county  line. 

They  are  supplying  625  pumping 
plants  which  irrigate  30,000  acres. 
The  motor  h.  p.  connected  is  4250. 
Not  all  of  these  are  connected  at 
once,  but  enough  were  at  one  time 
this  summer  to  bring  the  highest 
peak  load  in  their  history  to  within 
500  of  their  capacity.  They  want  to 
keep  this  margin  as  installation  of 
new  motors  proceeds,  by  adding  to 
their  source  of  power.  Too  narrow 
a  margin  is  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  other  companies. 
The  heaviest  load  came  in  July  last 
year,  but  was  higher  than  that  in 
May,  June  and  July  of  this. 

The  company  which  has  such  an 
iron-clad  yet  effective  and  attractive 
co-operative  organization,  and  which 
has  such  success  against  the  fierce 
opposition  of  vested  interests,  was 
organized  only  three  years  ago  last 
October, .  largely  as  the  creation  of 
C.  H.  Holley  of  Lindsay,  its  present 
secretary  and  engineer. 

A  hard,  expensive,  stubborn  fight 
to  obtain  county  and  city  franchises 
delayed  operations  till  April  17, 
1912,  when  they  delivered  their  first 
power.  From  that  time  they  grew 
fast  until  July  1913,  since  which 
time  growth  has  been  steadily  up- 
ward. 
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The  Most  Popular 
Pump  on  the  Market 

The  Lay  lie  &  Bowler  Pump 


The  extraordinary  service  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  this 
pump  renders  has  resulted  in  its  overwhelming  popularity 
throughout  the  Great  Southwest.  Hundreds  of  western  irrigators 
testify  to  the  wonderful  results  the  Layne  &  Bowler  pump  gives. 

Water  is  produced  at  the  very  lowest  cost. 

Intricate  mechanism  and  unnecessary  parts  are  eliminated. 
No  pit  required.  Compactly  housed.  Unaffected  by  sand.  Built 
to  pass  inside  of  casing,  9  %  to  30  inches.  There  is  a  Layne  & 
Bowler  Pump  to  meet  your  particular  requirements. 

Everyone  Interested  in  irrigation  should  have  our  illustrated 
Catalog  No.  -.">.    It  tells  all  about  this  pump.    Write  tor  it  today. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ffEAO  -  M/LLER  CO. 


Make  Your 
Harness  Safe 


You  have  no  fear  of  new  harness 
breaking.    You  can  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  harness  that  has  done  long,  hard  service 
if  you  treat  it  occasionally  with 

EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


That  is  because  Eureka  penetrates 
the  leather,  lubricates  the  fibre  and  keeps 
the  harness  soft,  pliable  and  strong. 
Eureka  puts  new  lite  into  old,  stiff  har- 
ness. It  keeps  nev  harness  young.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  neglect  your  harness 
when  it  may  be  kept  in  good  shape  so 
easily.  ^  Ask  your  dealer  for  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 
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Their  net  income  from  sale  of 
power  to  parties  not  owning  con- 
sumers' stock,  was  6.8  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  the  first  six  months,  of 
1913.  The  net  for  the  next  six 
months  was  11.3  per  cent  of  the 
gross;  while  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  the  net  was  ?8,- 
145,  or  11.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  in- 
come. They  expect  to  net  over  $12,- 
000  the  current  half  year.  This 
shows  good  management,  public  sup- 
port, and  decreased  proportional 
costs  as  the  horsepower  used  in- 
creases. 

Their  income  tax,  based  on  gross 
income,  is  a  hardship  here,  because 
the  large  part  of  their  gross  income 
includes  no  profits,  being  the  actual 
cost  price  of  electricity  delivered  to 
their  consumers'-stock  holders. 


SOME  FARMING. 

The  following  epitome  of  tractor 
farming  in  California  is  taken  from 
the  Chowchilla  newspaper: 

"The  last  of  December  last  year 
W.  C.  Colley  unloaded  a  new  75 
horse  power  caterpillar  engine  and 
set  of  plows  at  the  local  station  for 
plowing  on  Dairyland  Farms  and  ad- 
joining tracts.  He  began  work  on 
the  second  of  January  and  to  the 
second  day  of  July  had  turned  over 
4700  acres  of  land  on  the  Chowchilla 
and  2000  acres  in  the  Fairmead  col- 
ony. On  the  3rd  of  July  the  plows 
were  laid  away  and  the  engine 
hitched  to  a  combined  harvester  and 
from  then  to  the  13th  of  August, 
a  little  over  1200  acres  of  grain  was 
cut  for  the  small  ranchers  on  the 
Chowchilla.  The  run  both  in  plow- 
ing and  harvesting  was  almost  con- 
tinuous, but  little  time  having  been 
lost  waiting  for  repairs,  and  the 
■work  done  was  good.  Mr.  Colley 
will  be  at  the  plowing  again  in  a 
few  weeks  and  this  fall  expects  to 
lease  about  a  thousand  acres  of  this 
land  and  put  it  into  grain." 


DIRECT  CONNECTED  PUMP. 

A  direct  connected  25  h.  p.  op- 
posed engine  and  No.  6  centrifugal 
pump  were  recently  installed  on  the 
three-hundred  acre  ranch  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Canners  at  Farmers- 
ville,  near  Visalia. 

This  outfit  is  producing  600  gal- 
lons a  minute  and  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  since  its  installation. 
The  speed  of  the  engine  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  adjusted  to  accommo- 
date the  water  in  the  well,  which  in- 
sures an  ample  water  supply  against 
all  heads.  This  direct  connected 
plant  is  much  more  efficient  than  the 
belted  type  and  effects  a  considerable 
saving  in  fuel  as  there  is  no  loss  of 
power  between  the  engine  and  the 
pump. 

Double  suction  pipes  will  be  noted 
in  the  illustration,  this  outfit  draw- 
ing from  two  wells.  The  pipes  ex- 
tending upwards  are  the  engine  ex- 
hausts. Distillate  is  used  for  fuel, 
and  is  carried  in  a  tank  between  the 
engine  and  pump.  On  account  of 
the  rigidity  of  direct  connected  out- 
fits of  this  kind,  and  their  extreme 
lightness  for  their  capacity,  they  are 
very  popular  for  portable  use.  The 
double  opposed  construction  of  the 
Bean  engine  practically  eliminates 
vibration,  makes  light  construction 
possible  without  sacrifice  of  strength 
or  durability,  and  affords  that  even 
steady  power  so  important  in  pump 
work. 


HAULING  GRAPES  BY  TRUCK. 

Delivery  business  for  the  Kirkman 
nurseries  at  Fresno  became  dull  last 
August  and  H.  L.  Mullen,  who  drives 
their  four-ton  Kelly  truck  was  sent 
to  haul  grapes  from  a  ranch  15 
miles  out  of  town  to  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  making  two  round 
trips  daily  for  three  weeks.  The 
machine  is  a  60  h.  p.  4-ton  truck, 
but  Mr.  Mullen  usually  loaded  it  with 
300  boxes  weiging  about  five  tons. 
As  one  who  rode  a  bicycle  over  those 
stiflingly  hot,  soft  Fresno  county 
oiled  roads,  we  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  the  truck  paid  no  attention 
to  weather  that  put  us  in  the  shade 
several  times  one  day.  Fifteen  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  two  quarts  of 
oil  were  used  daily.  A  performance 
worthy  of  notice  was  demonstrated 
when  Mr.  Mullin  started  the  empty 
truck  on  the  high  gear  on  a  level 
street  without  a  jerk. 


CAREFUL  DRIVING. 

"My  automobile  hasn't  cost  a  cent 
in  the  two  months  I've  had  it,  except 
for  oil  and  gasoline  and  lights,"  said 
a  friend  of  mine  recently  with  pard- 
onable pride  considering  that  he  had 
learned  to  operate  the  machine  in 
that  time  and  had  used  it  over  some 
rough  hill  roads. 

If  the  auto  driver  is  considered 
a  fair  mark  for  all  kinds  of  charges 
for  repairs,  additional  equipment, 
storage,  insurance,  etc.,  it  is  up  to 
the  average  owner  of  such  a  machine 
to  avoid  the  repair  shop.  My  friend 
has  done  this  by  careful  driving. 
Anybody  can  do  that. 

But  here  in  San  Francisco  where, 
as  a  visitor  to  our  office  recently  re- 
marked, "there  seems  to  be  no  speed 
laws,"  and  as  the  arteries  of  the  city 
converge  at  many  points  on  Market 
street  from  five  directions,  one  needs 
to  be  a  specially  careful  driver. 

One  came  up  Broderick  street  the 
other  day  and  tried  to  cross  Geary. 
But  another  was  coming  down  Geary 
at  a  barbarous  speed.  When  col- 
lision seemed  inevitable,  he  set  the 
brakes  and  slid  several  rods.  The 
other  car  in  trying  to  avoid  him, 
turned  into  a  high  tension  electric 
pole  and  put  the  front  axle  out  of 
commission. 

Another  car  in  another  part  of 
the  city  tried  to  avoid  running  down 
a  small  boy.  He  hit  the  boy  and 
turned  the  machine  turtle  down  a 
steep  grade.  Both  collisionists  went 
to  the  hospital. 

A  friend  was  driving  down  the 
streets  of  San  Jose  when  a  little 
girl  shot  out  from  between  the  ma- 
chines that  lined  the  sidewalk. 
Brakes  and  a  quick  turn  saved  her 
life,  though  she  was  mostly  out  of 
sight  in  front  of  the  mudguard. 
Whose  fault  would  it  have  been? 

An  auto  load  of  men  and  women 
made  a  sharp  turn  at  high  speed 
near  Sacramento  and  the  front  wheel 
couldn't  stand  the  strain.  It  crumpl- 
ed, the  axle  stuck  into  the  road,  the 
machine  turned  upside  down  out  of 
the  road.  Two  women  were  killed 
and  the  driver  went  through  the 
wind  shield,  gouging  one  eye  out, 
and  slashing  his  head  almost  com- 
pletely off.    Whose  fault  was  it? 

It's  lots  of  fun  to  drive  fast  if 
you  absolutely  know  that  the  ma- 
chine is  o.k.  in  all  parts. 

In  opening  a  department  which  we 
hope  will  give  more  or  less  encour- 
agement to  our  readers  to  use  auto- 


mobiles and  farm  power  machinery, 
we  hope  that  no  loss  of  lives  or  prop- 
erty will  result.  Please  drive  care- 
fully and  don't  diminish  our  Rural 
Press  family. 

Co-operation  succeeds  best  on 
community  grown  crops. 


I 


Humus  enables  bacteria  to  live  in 
soil  and  make  unavailable  fertilizer 

elements  available. 


A  friend  of  the  Press  thinks  farm- 
ers should  look  to  agricultural 
papers  for  advice,  rather  than  to 
farm  advisors. 


How  One  Ranchman  Pumps 

Seven  Wells  with  One  Motor 

This  picture  shows  one  application  of  the  portable  motor  outfit 
on  the  Patterson  Ranch  at  Newark,  Cal.  Mr.  Patterson  pumped  from 
seven  different  wells  last  season — all  under  varying  conditions  of  head, 
the  motor  having  worked  continuously  without  a  moment's  trouble. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the  money-saving  qualities  of  the 


G-E 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

For  RANCH  AND  FARM 


Once  installed,  the  G-E  Electric  Motor  requires  the  least  atten- 
tion of  any  power.  Its  upkeep  is  almost  nothing.  There  is  practically 
no  expense  for  repairs  or  replacements.  It  will  run  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  without  attention,  and  can  be  started  a  mile  or  more 
away  from  a  switch  in  the  house  or  barn. 

Better,  cheaper  irrigation  is  made  possible  by  the  G-E  Electric  Motor,  and  its 
field  for  other  uses  is  unlimited.  One  G-E  Electric  motor,  mounted  on  a  truck,  can 
be  used  to  run  a  rock-crusher,  pump,  concrete  mixer,  ensilage  cutter,  or  for  threshing, 
baling,  grain  crushing,  etc. 

In  the  house,  electric  power  has  proven  itself  woman's  greatest  help  in  churning, 
sewing,  washing,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Write  today  for  interesting  free  booklets  about  ranching  and  farming  with  electricity. 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 

124  West  4th  Street 

San  Francisco  Office: 
Rialto  Building 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  relating  to 
the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch  and 
market  garden  irrigation. 


Address  nearest  office. 
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JACKSON  HORIZONTALLY  SPLIT 
DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP 

Are  high  efficiency  pumps  designed  to  operate  continuously  under 
various  conditions. 

Jackson  Pumps  mean  quality 
- — quality  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  design.  You 
get  quality  that  makes  for 
lasting  service — reliable  ser- 
vice. 

The  Jackson  Pump  is  the 
most  efficient  type  of  pump 
— because  the  Jackson  Pump 
is  made  in  special  types  to 
meet  every  service  condition 
— because  the  Jackson  Pump 
is  made  extra  heavy  and  will 
last. 

Let  us  give  you  figures  on 
'^■■^^B^^"^^'      the    operating    cost,  then 

make  your  comparisons. 

Write  for  our  catalog  47- B 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

INCORPORATED  W 

357-361  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.     WORKS,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


C.  G.  McFarland  of  Tulare  reports 
the  sale  of  the  following  Jersey 
cattle:  Gertie's  Son  and  a  son  of 
Gertie's  Lad  to  Royal  Waltz,  of  Han- 
ford;  cow  Ideal's  Rose  of  St.  Lambert 
to  W.  E.  Ward  of  Lancaster. 

Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon,  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  report  that  they 
have  found  the  demand  for  purebred 
Shropshire  sheep  greater  than  the 
supply  this  season  and  are  thinkirg 
of  importing  a  large  number  from 
the  East  in  a  short  time.  They  say 
that  the  demand  for  ewes  is  excep 
tionally  heavy  and  that  they  hav; 
been  compelled  to  turn  down  a  num- 
ber of  good  sized  orders  for  that 
class  of  stock.  Many  of  their  intend- 
ing purchasers  are  smaller  farmers 
who  hope  to  establish  purebred 
flocks. 

The  Stanford  University  sold  a 
number  of  bulls  and  a  few  h  >ad  of 
heifers  while  at  the  State  F; last 
week.  Mr.  Stearns,  who  is  iv  ;aarge 
of  this  herd,  states  that  the'  are  get- 
ting things  shaped  aroun  i  at  the 
ranch  in  such  a  way  tha'„  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  aid  in  supplying  a 
large  number  of  breeding  animals 
annually,  to  the  breeders  of  this 
State. 

While  attending  the  State  Fair, 
N.  H.  Locke  told  the  writer  that  as 
soon  as  he  has  completed  this  year's 
circuit,  he  expects  to  spend  all  of  his 
time  in  officially  testing  his  herd  of 
Jersey  c-ttle.  Friends  of  Mr.  Locke 
have  continually  urged  him  to  take 
this  step  for  a  number  of  years  and 
it  is  as  good  Jersey  news  as  has  been 
published  for  a  long  time  in  this 
State.  Hereafter  the  show  herds  will 
be  turned  over  to  his  son,  who  Is  a 
thorough  cattle  man;  and  while  still 
a  young  man,  it  is  thought  that  he 
will  closely  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  as  a  show  man. 


HORSEMEN  PLAN  AUCTION. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  meet 
ings  held  during  State  Fair  week  at 
Sacramento  was  that  of  the  Draft 
Horse  Breeders'  Ass'n  on  September 
17,  and  from  the  enthusiasm  shown 
it  is  evident  that  the  founding  of  this 
association  has  met  the  approval  of 
horse  breeders  generally. 

Lowering  of  the  annual  dues  from 
$5  to  $1,  and  the  holding  of  annual 
auction  sales  of  purebred  horses 
were  discussed. 

At  the  time  of  organizing  last 
spring  it  was  thought  that  $5  a  year 
dues  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
finance  the  work  to  be  done,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  a  larger  member 
ship  and  lower  dues  would  meet  with 
more  popular  favor  among  the 
smaller  breeders;  and  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  association  were  pri 
marily  to  aid  the  smaller  Dreeder  the 
above  change  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  question  of  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  classes 
at  the  State  Fair  was  turned  over  to 
a  committee  especially  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

Along  with  their  aim  of  helping 
the  horse  industry  of  the  State  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  sale  as  before  men 
tioned,  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  sometime  during  the  coming 
winter. 

It  is  thought  that  such  a  sale  will 


greatly  aid  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  horsemen  as  they  will  be  able 
to  find  a  more  ready  demand  for  any 
surplus  stock  that  they  may  have  on 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  sup- 
posed that  buyers  will  be  given  a  bet- 
ter selection  in  this  manner  than 
if  they  visited  the  various  parts  of 
the  State  where  such  horses  are 
raised. 

While  definite  plans  have  not  as 
yet  been  formulated  it  appears  to  a 
number  of  the  members  that  nothing 
but  absolutely  sound  stock  will  be 
sold  or  accepted,  thus  insuring  all 
buyers  a  square  deal. 

Later  issues  of  this  paper  will  con- 
tain more  definite  information  re- 
garding plans  for  the  sale  and  in  the 
meantime  any  reader  having  either 
sound  registered  stallions  or  mares 
to  dispose  of  should  correspond  with 
J.  I.  Thompson,  Davis,  Cal.,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  association. 

With  the  low  annual  dues  of  $1 
now  in  force  every  stallion  owner  in 
the  State  should  send  in  his  applica- 
tion for  membership  at  once. 


SWINE  BREEDERS  MEET. 


The  meeting  of  the  California 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  which 
was  held  at  Sacramento  during  State 
Fair  week  was  well  attended  by  men 
interested  in  the  raising  of  purebred 
swine  in  the  State. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  remedy  existing  conditions  at 
the  State  Fair,  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion at  the  meeting  being  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fat 
barrow  classes  and  an  endeavor  made 
to  get  away  from  the  high  fitting 
which  has  prevailed  at  the  fair  for 
so  long  a  time,  resulting  in  many  of 
the,  finest  breeders  in  the  State  being 
lost  to  the  industry  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Committees  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  directors  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  to  work 
out  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
new  classes  and  the  working  over  of 
some  of  the  classes  already  in  exist 
ence. 

Most  of  the  improvement  in  the 
swine  quarters  this  year  was  due  to 
the  work  done  by  this  association. 
With  a  large  and  ever  growing  mem- 
bership the  association  should  be 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  good  in  the  future 
and  it  deserves  the  support  of  every 
farmer  interested  in  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  swine  industry  in  the 
State. 


EETERITA  AS  A  STOCK  FOOD. 


To  the  Editor:  Relative  to  nutri- 
tive quality,  how  does  feterita  com- 
pare to  Kaffir  and  Egyptian  corn? 
Can  stalks  and  leaves  be  used  as 
fodder  for  stock? — H.  C.  R.,  Patter- 
son. 

I  Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis.] 

Very  little  definite  information  is 
available  as  to  the  comparative  feed- 
ing value  of  the  different  grain  sor- 
ghums under  California  conditions, 
but  as  far  as  is  known  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  them 
in  this  respect.  Feterita,  or  Sudan 
Durra,  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
grain  sorghums  as  Egyptian  corn,  or 
Brown  Durra.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
grain  crops  of  the  non-saccharine 
sorghums  and  will  outyield  Katfir  in 
grain,  but  not  as  forage.  It  matures 
somewhat  earlier  than  this  crop.  Fet- 


BUY  MOLSTEINS 

at  the- 

California  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale 

Hanford,  October  28,  1914 
100     HIGH  GLASS  ANIMALS  100 
Tuberculin  Tested 
The  names  of  these  consignors  insure  quality: 
R.  F.  Guerin,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  T.  J.  Gilkerson,  G.  A.  Hewitt, 
and  Jas.  W.  McAlister  &  Son 
For  information  and  catalog  write 
JAS.  W.  McALISTER,  JR.,  SALES  MOIL,  Chino,  Calif. 
OOL.   BEN   A.   RHOADES   of   Los   Angeles,    \i  OTIONEER 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Hales  lo  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  ooe  year,  2V4c  P«r  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  chulce  grandsons  o' 
Kins  Segls.  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow. 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  of 
your  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd.    F.  k  H. 

Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Fa  m.  Mayhews.  8arramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey. Prop. 


AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  fine  young  bulls  from  im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Clans   Sprerkels    Bldg..    San  Francisco. 


RuYAL  JERSEY  HERD — Offers  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  stialns.  B.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford. 
Cal.    References:  Farmers  k  Merchants'  National  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  -Pu  e-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa.  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  can  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  book  to  COl'LSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud,  Cal. 
— Higb-class  tborougb-bred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  a  limited  number  or  young 
Holstein   bull   calves.     Write   for  particulars.     J.  W 

Benoit,  Route  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  35  head  Holstein  graded  milk  cows; 
will  exchange  for  beef  stock.  Address  H.  8.  Hopkins, 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm. 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop. 


THIRTY-FIVE  head  of  good  grade  dairy  cows  for 
tale  by  Dr.  A.  Schapp.  Esparto,  Yolo  Co..  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS— Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancbo  Dos  Bios.  R.  2,  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holstelns.  Pontiac 
bull  calves.     M.  Holdrldge,  Modesto.  Cal. 


WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  0.  McFarland.  Route  2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    AND    GRADE     HOLSTEINS.     K.  It. 

Abbott.   Moorland  Farm.   Milpitas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Beg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.    B.  4,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


REG.     HOLSTEINS  — BuU   calves.     Jullan-Klng  of 

Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson.  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris  *  Son 
Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattle.  B 
F.  Guerin.  R.  3.  Box  58.  Visalla.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.   Harkett.   Breeder,   Ceres.  CaL 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short-horns,  milk 
strain.     Petaluma.  CaL 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — 

McAlister  k  Bon.  Chlno.  CaL 


N.    H.   LOCKE  CO.. 

Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 

COPA    DE    0R0  FARM. 

Los   Banos,  Cal. 


Lockeford,   Cal. — Choice  young 


Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. — Registered  Hol- 
stein bulls  for  sale. 


SWINE 


ONE  REGISTERED  BOAR,  14  months  old.  Sire  Prince 
Gailllard.  head  of  the  Berkshire  herd  or  Hawaiian  Uni- 
versity College  Barm.     Price,  $50.     C.  H.  Thompson. 

Novato.  Cal.   

RERKSHIRES — Bred    for    size,    bone    and  quality. 

Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair.  1»13. 
Write  lor  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Olsh,  Laws.  Inyo 
county.  Cal.   


BLATCHFORO'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder. 
"The  Safety  Boute  from  Plgbood  to  Portage."  Coulson 

Co. .  Petaluma.  

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
liver*.   Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  ro LAND-CHINA  HOGS  -Large  anil 
medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  bark.  W.  A 
iniing.  Lodl.  Cal.  

RERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Boars  and  sows  ready 
for  delivery,  October  1st  and  30th.  G.  Casey,  Box  7, 
King  Road.  San  Jose.   


REGISTERED  BERKSH I  RES. — Service  boars  sold 
Booking  orders  ror  pigs,  bulb  sexes,  n.  M.  Barngrower, 
San  Jose,  Cal.  

FOR   SALE — Young   Berkshire  sows  and  boars  from 

eglstcrcd  stock.  Urae  Bourue  Ranch.  Route  3.  Box  69 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal 


BERKSH  I  RES — L'tility  and  choice  Registered  Pedi- 
greed Stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Novato,  Cal. 


YOUNG  REGISTERED  BERKSH  I  RES— Boars  and  sows. 
Reasonable  prices.  Enterprise  Farm.  F.  C.  Cuthiil, 
Newark,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stork.  Either  sex.  Wrtta 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall.  W»t- 
sonvllle.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  win- 
ners, finest  stock  In  State.  $30  up.  M.  Bassett.  Han- 
ford. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special  sale  of 
sows.     C.  D.  Conway.  Lakeport.  Cal. 


DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  8tate  Fair,  $15.00 

up.     Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock.  Cal. 


HOPLAND    STOCK     FARM — Registered  Berkshire*. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Browning  Stock 
Farm      W.   H.   Browning,   Woodland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE — Las 

Ranch.  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  AUen.  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-China 

twine.     A.  M.   Hen  y.  Farmlngton. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS  are  best  by  any  test.    Jno.  Dunlap, 

Box  416.  Williamsport.  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale  at  ail  times.    J.  K   Frailer,  Denalr. 

REGISTERED  BERKSH  I  RES — Young  stock  for  sale.  f. 
A.  White,  Elk  Grove,  CaL 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings.    Llndqulst  Bros., 

Turlock.  Cal. 


CHAS.    GOODMAN,   Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

Swine.     Williams.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  0. 

Mills.  Cal. 


C.  SWINE.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS— C.  A.  8towe.  Stockton.  C*L 


PUREBRED      DUROC-JERSEY      PIGS.      E.  Curtis, 

Napa.  Cal. 

REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINAS— Large  medium  type. 

Prize  winning  stock.    8.  F.  Williams,  Chlco. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — All  stock  Immunized 

against  bog  cholera.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES 

PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to 
Ave  years  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  flllles  for 

sale.     Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  U»  Altos,  Oil. 


BEEF  CATTLE  Kl 

SIMON-NCWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Borjjtered  Ha 
fords.    B.  M.  Runlap,  Manager.  Newman,  CaL 


HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  beads  herd.  0.  Harris  * 

Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 

HOPLAND   STOCK   FARM  —  Registered  Short-Horns. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  CaL 


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon.  CaL  Breeder  of  French  Merinos 

and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.    KIMBLE,    Breeder  and    Importer   of  Bam- 

boulllets.     Hanford.  CaL 


FRANK    MEACHAM.   Petaliaii.    California. — B 

Shropshtres.  Bamboulllets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 
Oak. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE— Two  dapple  greys.  5  years  old.  1400  Ik*. 
Fine  team.    8  head  of  8horfhom  Durham  balls  from  S 

to  12  months  old.     Address,  A.  Gaul,  B  5,  Box  Tl, 

Stockton,  Cal.  

WAUKEEN   STOCK   FARM — Reg.   Jersey  cattle  and 

Poland-China  hogs.     Cbas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breedeis  of  tefltltni  P*r- 

rherons  and  Short-horns.     Palclnes.  Cal. 


S    B.    WRIGHT.   Santn  Rosa 

hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


KegLstered  Berkshire 


MILCH  GOATS — Choice  young  male. 
Rebastopol.  Cal. 


Geo.  1  "fi»*i 


^rTTIER  COBURN  CO  $  P.  SOU  lifRS. 
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erita  has  only  been  grown  in  this 
state  for  a  few  years,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  most  new  things,  extravagant 
claims  are  often  made  for  it,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  other  grain 
sorghums  in  either  yield  or  nutritive 
value. 

A  field  cut  for  the  silo  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  last  week  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  about  8  tons  to  the  acre;  the 
grain  was  nearly  ripe  and  the  leaves 
largely  wilted.  A  great  deal  of 
water  was  added  as  it  went  into  the 
silo,  so  that  it  will  doubtless  make  a 
good  quality  of  silage  and  be  a  very 
valuable  winter  feed.  This  crop  re- 
ceived one  irrigation  during  the  sea- 
son, about  Aug.  1. 

The  stalks  and  leaves  of  feterita, 
as  of  all  the  grain  sorghums,  can  be 
used  for  fodder  and  are  used  exten- 
sively for  this  purpose  in  the  central 
and  western  states.  They  have  a 
similar  composition  and  feeding  val- 
ue as  Indian  corn  stalks  and  make  a 
good  roughage  for  cattle  and  other 
stock  for  fall  and  winter  feeding.  In 
feeding  cattle  and  growing  animals, 
it  should  be  supplemented  with  grain 
feed,  preferably  a  mixture  of  such  as 
will  supply  a  fair  amount  of  flesh- 
forming  substances  (protein),  like 
barley,  wheat  bran,  and  oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal,  in  the  proportion 
of  say  3:2:1;  the  exact  amounts  and 
proportions  to  be  determined  by  the 
relative  prices  of  the  feeds  and  the 
kind  of  animals  to  be  fed. 


DRIED  MOLASSES  BEET  PULP  OR 
MELO  MAIZE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  will  pay  me  better 
to  buy  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  at 
$20  per  ton  delivered  or  to  feed  milo 
maize  which  I  can  sell  for  $30.00  to 
$32.50  a  ton.  I  am  now  feeding  my 
dairy  cows  alfalfa  hay,  but  propose 
to  add  one  of  the  above  feeds. — 
Subscriber,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  question  to  my  mind 
but  that  dried  molasses  beet  pulp  is 
much  the  cheaper  feed  of  the  two  at 
the  prices  given  and  that  your  sub- 
scriber will  do  well  to  sell  his  milo 
maize  and  buy  dried  beet  pulp.  This 
is  quoted  at  a  very  low  figure,  in- 
deed, and  is  very  likely  as  cheap  feed 
as  he.  can  get  to  be  fed  supplemen- 
tary to  alfalfa  hay.  Molasses  beet 
pulp  appears  to  have  a  similar  feed- 
ing value  to  corn  or  barley  and  even 
the  latter  feed  might  not  be  obtain- 
able at  this  time  at  $20  a  ton,  de- 
livered. 

If  there  is  not  too  much  difference 
in  the  prices  of  barley  and  beet  pulp, 
e.  g.,  not  over  $4  or  $5  a  ton,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  feed  a  mixture 
of  the  two  concentrates,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1:1  or  1:2  by  weight  ,as 
the  cffws  will  be  likely  to  relish  and 
do  better  on  such  a  mixture  than  on 
either  feed  alone. — F.  W.  Woll,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis. 


RAISINS  FOR  LIVESTOCK. 


To  the  Editor:  Are  muscat  raisins 
properly  cured  good  feed  for  laying 
hens,  milch  cows,  and  working  hors- 
es? And  are  the  fresh,  ripe  mus- 
cats good  for  the  hens  or  the  milch 
cows? — B.  V.,  Merced. 

(Muscat  raisins  properly  cured 
seem  an  expensive  livestock  feed  in 
any  event.  We  know  a  poultryman 
of  several  thousand  hens  near  Peta- 
luma  who  claims  that  fresh  fruit  re- 
duces egg  laying.  Probably  raisins 
would  not  be  of  value  because  they 
are  mostly  sugar,  which  is  not  used 
in  making  eggs  and  not  much  in 


sustaining  the  hens.  If  you  can  get 
a  cow  to  chew  raisins  they  will  prob- 
ably be  valuable,  if  expensive.  The 
fresh  grapes,  being  juicy,  would 
make  good  cow  feed.  We  know  a  So- 
noma county  prune  grower  who  kept 
his  horse  fat  on  cull  prunes  and 
dried  pears  with  a  little  hay  and 
grass,  so  we  think  a  raisin-eating 
horse  would  do  very  well.  But  intro- 
duction of  any  animal  to  the  fruit 
diet  should  be  gradual  enough  not 
to  disturb  its  digestive  processes  se- 
riously.— Editor) 


small  box-like  manger  just  large 
enough  to  hold  a  milk  bucket. 

The  ground  floor  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  gravel  and  graded  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  water  from  the 
outside  would  drain  off  well.  This 
was  covered  with  straw,  the  latter 
being  replaced  from  time  to  time  as 
needed. 

In  building,    perhaps    too  many 


SHADE  AND  SHELTER  FOR 
CALVES. 

[Written  for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Shade  in  the  summer  and  shelter 
from  the  rains  in  the  winter  are 
quite  as  essential  to  the  proper  rais- 
ing of  good  dairy  calves  as  the  other 
detail  work  around  the  dairy,  which 
is  commonly  considered  necessary; 
yet  on  a  large  percentage  of  dairies 
one  finds  little  or  no  attention  being 
paid  to  that  part  of  the  business.  j 

Trees  of  some  sort  naturally  make 
the  most  economical  and  in  all  ways 
the  most    satisfactory    shade;  and 
dairymen  who  are  unable  to  secure  ' 
such  shade  from  trees   already  on 
the  ranch  should  plant  some  of  the 
more  rapidly  growing  varieties.  For 
most  California  locations    the    eu-  | 
calyptus  is  perhaps  best  suited,  as  it  i 
grows  rapidly  and  allows  close  plant-  , 
ing. 

A  large  dairyman  in  the  San  Joa-  i 
quin  valley  is  authority  for  the  state-  ' 
ment  that  his  half  acre  planted  to  a  | 
grove  of  eucalyptus  produces  him 
more  actual  dollars  in  a  year  than  ' 
any  other  half  acre  on  the  ranch. 

Not  only  do  such    groves  afford 
shade  for  the  calves  but   they  also 
make  ideal  places  for  the  cows  in  hot  i 
weather;  and  provide  stove  wood  for 
the  family  cook  stove. 

The  greatest  trouble   in  securing 
such  groves  is  found  where  the  stock  \ 
is  turned  in,  while  the  trees  are  still  j 
young;  as  the  stock,  both  young  and  j 
old,  are  pretty  sure  to  damage  the 
young  trees  if  allowed  access  before 
they  become  large  enough  to  with- 
stand leaning  and  rubbing  against. 

In  the  absence  of  natural  shade 
from  trees,  the  next  best  thing  is  a 
shed  roof,  preferably  built  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sun  strikes  in  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  Such  a  shed  or  build- 
ing may  also  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  calf  feeding  building  as 
well,  and  may  be  built  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

A  building  of  this  kind  was  re- 
cently seen  in  Sonoma  county  that 
had  been  erected  by  the  dairyman 
himself  out  of  some  left-over  lumber 
from  other  buildings. 

The  building  as  seen  was  8  feet 
wide  and  14  feet  long,  being  built 
with  a  shed  roof.  The  front  of  the 
building  faced  the  north,  being  6% 
feet  high  and  entirely  open,  with  the 
exception  of  the  row  of  stanchions 
which  extended  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  roof  sloped  from  the 
front  to  the  back  wall  which  was  4  i£ 
feet  high,  this  and  the  east  being  en- 
closed with  one  by  12  inch  boards 
set  perpendicularly. 

The  west  end  was  left  open  as  an 
entrance  way  from  the  corral  and 
the  building  covered  with  a  shake 
roof.  A  trough  made  of  one  by  12 
inch  lumber  ran  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  stanchions,  about  one 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  was  partitioned  off,  making  a 


dairymen  make  the  mistake  of  only 
putting  up  temporary  buildings  like 
the  above  one,  putting  off  the  erec- 
tion of  a  better  one  from  year  to 
year,  ft  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
while  the  one  mentioned  was  both 
cheap  and  practical,  It  would  be  bet- 
ter in  the  end  to  use  only  the"  plan 
outlined,  and  construct  with  better 
and  more  lasting  material. 


dunham- Mclaughlin  co. 

As  usual,  vastly  in  the  lead. 

At  the  California  State  Fair  STALLIONS  IMPORTED  BY 
US  MADE  A  CLEA-N  SWEEP. 

Prizes  as  follows: 

4  year  old — 1st,  Krural 
3  year  old  and  under  4 — 1st,  Lucon 
3  year  old  &  under  4 — 2nd,  Londricitos 
2  year  old  and  under  3  — 1st,  Majoi  . 

"      "     "        "      "  — 3rd,  Mairan 
' "  — 4th,  Modal 
"    "      "     "        "      "  — 5  til,  Mars 
Grand  Championship,  Opc  i  ciajs,  Lucon 
Grand  Championship,  State  clas.', 

(  .i(';'icitos 

Reserve  Champion,  Open  clay.  ,  'vural 
Also  fir.   prize  for  group  of  five  stallions,  any  age. 

Dunh?m-McLaughlin  Co. 


WAYNE,  ILL. 


OAKLAND,  OAL. 


s  a  l  v  a  d;o  r  stock  farm 


Shires 


WIN  AGAIN 

14  FIRST  PRIZES  14 

Champion  Stallion 
Champion  Mare 

In  the  last  Ave  years  1  have  won 
more  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.  Stallions  and  mares  for 
sale.  Write  tor  prices  or  visit  my 
farm. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 
Prop. 

Napa,  Cal. 


Qak  Grove  Berkshlires 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Retail  ALFALFA  SEED  Wholesale 

New  crop  ready  for  delivery  now.    We  guarantee  everything  we  sell. 
Samples,   prices,   etc.,   on  application. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 

We  aro  the   only   exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers   in   the  West. 
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Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Livestock  was  easily  the  outstand- 
ing feature  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  and  the  prediction  made  earlier 
in  these  columns  that  it  was  to  be  an 
elimination  contest  for  the  big  show 
in  1915  seemed  to  be  pretty  thor- 
oughly demonstrated." 

The  judging  of  all  livestock  start- 
ed on  Monday  with  the  Shorthorn 
cattle,  which  were,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously reported,  far  superior  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  show  of 
last  year,  even  though  the  awarding 
of  the  championship  ribbons  was 
largely  one  sided. 

In  the  Hereford  classes  the  only 
contender  was  the  Simon  Newman 
Company,  which  naturally  lessened 
interest  in  the  show  ring,  and  yet 
Manager  Dunlap  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  for  he  had  his  string 
as  well  fitted  as  though  he  was  en- 
tering the  hottest  kind  of  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  division  the 
Holsteins  came  first,  and  to  quote 
Prof.  H.  H.  Killdee  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  who  did  the 
judging:  "I  was  completely  dum- 
founded  to  find  such  high  quality  in 
California."  He  further  remarked 
that  it  was  the  best  Holstein  show, 
quality  and  quantity  considered,  that 
he  had  ever  seen  at  a   State  Fair. 

The  grand  champion  bull  of  last 
year,  Lorena  Korndyke,  was  again 
given  that  honor,  the  competition, 
however,  being  keen  between  him 
and  the  bull.  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
14th,  shown  by  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. But  from  a  show  ring 
standpoint  the  Morris  bull  stands 
out  in  a  class  by  himself  which  is 
hard  to  equal. 

The  cow  Inka  Tritomia  2nd  came 
again  this  year  and  won  the  grand 
championship,  although  for  a  while 
it  was  feared  that  she  would  be  too 
sick  to  show  to  an  advantage. 

A  factor  which  is  becoming  of 
greater  importance  each  year  is  the 
proper  fitting  and  showing  of  dairy 
cattle;  and  in  this  the  Holstein 
breeders  certainly  did  themselves 
proud,  putting  up  a  show  that  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  of  high 
quality. 

In  the  Jersey  divisions  a  complete 
reversal  of  last  year's  experience 
happened,  causing  considerable  won- 
derment on  the  part  of  the  Califor- 
nia breeders  while  the  first  few 
classes  were    being    judged.  The 


cause  of  the  surprise  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  strictly  Island  type 
Jersey  in  competition  with  the 
American  bred  type.  The  former 
were  shown  by  C.  P.  Hembree  of 
Oregon.  While  this  is  considered 
the  proper  show  ring  type  in  many 
states,  our  California  breeders  have 
been  confining  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duction lines  extensively  with  the 
result  that  the  fine  lines  of  the  im- 
ported stuff  made  our  home  bred 
animals  look  coarse  to  the  eye  in 
comparison. 

Another  thing  shown  was  the  fact 
that  California  Jersey  breeders  have 
neglected  the  proper  fitting  of  their 
stock  for  the  show  ring.  Along  this 
line  Prof.  Killdee  stated  that  a  no- 
ticeable difference  would  have  pre- 
vailed if  our  breeders  had  put  the 
bloom  on  their  stock  that  was  evi- 
denced in  the  Oregon  herd.  If  the 
judging  was  characteristic  of  what 
may  be  expected  at  next  year's  show, 
the  experience  gained  should  be  of 
great  value  to  those  breeders  con- 
templating attending  the  1915  Expo- 
sition. Jersey  exhibitors  outnum- 
bered those  of  any  other  breed  of 
cattle  on  the  grounds,  nine  breeders 
coming  from  Stanislaus  county 
alone. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the 
Guernsey  classes  illustrates  the 
progress  made  with  that  breed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  both  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  was  higher  than 
ever  before  seen  at  a  California 
show. 

In  commenting  on  this  breed  Prof. 
Killdee  stated  that  there  were  in- 
dividuals in  the  show  which  could 
win  in  any  competition,  not  except- 
ing the  National  at  Chicago.  He 
said  that  he  has  seen  most  of  the 
Guernsey  show  herds  of  the  East 
this  year,  but  that  there  is  nothing 
there  which  could  win  over  some  of 
our  California  owned  stuff.  Con- 
sidering the  comparative  newness  of 
this  breed  in  this  State  he  consid- 
ered our  breeders  have  done  re- 
markable work. 

In  the  draft  horse  division  the 
Percheron  classes  were  easily  the 
feature.  The  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity shown  in  this  breed  was  a  thing 
of  envy,  Judge  J.  F.  Cain,  of  Utah, 
remarking  that  the  winner  in  the 
aged  stallion  class  was  of  Interna- 
tional quality.  The  imported  ani- 
mals took  off  the  bulk  of  the  firsts 
in  the  open  classes,  the  Bassett  horse 


which  stood  fifth  last  year  coming 
into  first  place  in  the  State  class  this 
year  in  competition  where  quality 
ran  high. 

Belgians  and  Clydesdales  were 
poorly  represented;  and  while  there 
was  no  competition  in  the  Shire 
classes  to  speak  of,  the  show  put  up 
by  Henry  Wheatley  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  admiration.  Where  the 
Shires  really  came  into  their  own 
was  in  the  competition  for  the  State 
Stallion  Registration  Board's  prize 
on  the  best  registered  stallion  and 
three  of  his  get.  Here  the  Shire 
stallion  Severn  Pilot,  two  fillies,  and 
young  stallion  shown  by  McCormick 
Brothers  of  Rio  Vista,  were  fine  ex- 
amples of  what  is  possible  for  the 
California  farmer  to  accomplish  with 
good  sound  stallions.  To  quote 
Judge  Cain,  "California  was  not 
harmed  when  that  stallion  came 
across  her  borders."  This  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  horse  show  which  should 
in  every  way  be  encouraged,  for  it 
directly  interests  the  farmer  in  the 
raising  of  horses  having  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  heavy  horse 
trade. 

Tradition  was  almost  completely 
upset  in  the  swine  division,  new 
breeders  having  made  remarkably 
large  winnings  in  the  Berkshire, 
Poland  China,  and  Duroc  Jersey 
classes.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  swine  standards  are 
being  rapidly  raised  by  both  old  and 
young  breeders. 

Judge  E.  A.  Baxter,  of  Illinois, 
seemed  to  favor  the  animals  which 
were  heavy  in  flesh  and  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  among  breeders  seems  to 
be  that  the  barrow  classes  must  be- 
come of  greater  importance,  before 
any  noticeable  headway  can  be 
made  in  showing  breeding  animals 
in  ordinary  breeding  condition.  Two 
of  the  older  and  larger  breeders 
filled  out  their  herds  largely  with 
young  animals;  and  this  system  is 
likely  to  be  still  further  practiced 
unless  the  increased  barrow  classes 
are  provided.  The  loss  of  litters 
through  highly  fitted  breeding  ani- 
mals after  the  Fair  demands  some 
immediate  steps  for  improvement 
along  this  line. 

The  awards  for  livestock  other 
than  Shorthorn  cattle  which  have 
been  previously  made,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Red   Polled   Cattle— R.   R.   Outright.   Angeles  Camp. 

All  entries  and  all  awards. 

Hereford  Cattle— Simon  Newman  Cattle  Co.  All 
sural  and  all  awards. 

Holstein  Friesian  Cattle*— Bulls  three  years  and 
over:  1st  Lorena  Komdyke,  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons; 
2nd.  King  of  the  Pontiacs  14th,  Stanford  University; 
:nl  fieneseo  l,ad,  Stanford  University.  Hulls  two  years 
and  under  three:  St.  Segis  l'ontlac  I)e  Kol  Burke,  Mor- 


ris and  Sons.  2nd.  I.ad  Wonder  Pietertje  De  Kol.  Dr. 
Ben  Statson;  3rd.  King  Pontiac  Korndyke  Pontile. 
Morris  and  Sons.  Senior  Yearling  Bulls:  1st,  Juliana 
De  Kol  King  Segis,  Morris  &  Sons;  2nd,  Pure  Gold 
Itruoksidi-  Clothide,  Markoffer  and  Latta;  3rd,  Canary 
Prince  of  the  West  Johana,  Stanford  University.  Jun- 
ior yearling  bulls:  1  si,  Scotland  Canary  of  Vina.  Sun- 
ford  University;  2nd.  Hartog.  Colanthla  Korndyke, 
Jsjms  .MrGillivray;  .'frd,  Sir  of  the  Canary  Band,  Stan- 
ford University.  Senior  bull  calf:  1st,  Prince  Juliana 
Walker,  Mums  and  Son;  2nd.  Segis  Creamcup  Pontiac, 
Morris  and  Sun:  3rd,  California  Fidessa  Korndyke,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Junior  hull  calf:  1st,  King  Clyde 
Korndyke,  Morris  and  Son;  2nd,  Sir  Hengerveld  Or- 
lissa  De  Kol.  Stanford  University;  3rd.  Sir  Segis  Pon- 
tiac Mead.  Morris  and  Son.  Cows,  four  years  and  over: 
1st.  Inka  Tritomia.  James  MrCilllvray ;  2nd,  Aggie 
Acme  of  Riverside,  Morris  and  Son;  3rd,  Romeo  Aggie 
Louise,  McGillivray.  Cows  three  years  and  under  four: 
1st,  Leda  Gerben  Alcartra,  Morris  and  Son:  2nd,  Bow- 
eda.  Stanford  University ;  3rd,  Dlotime  Clyde  Korndyke, 
Morris  and  Son.  Cows  two  years  and  under  tree:  1st, 
Jane  Netherland  Segis.  Morris  and  Son;  2nd.  Cobossie 
Komdyke  Queen  De  Kol,   Morris  and  Son;  3rd,  Queen 


D 


ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 


Backache 
Lumbago 


Neuralgia 
Rheumatism 


Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

GombauIt'sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

ttii  penrtrating,  toothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sorts  or  Wminili,  Folios,  Raasrloi  Concert,  karaa, 
builf.  Carbuncles  and  all  Swelling!  where  an  outward 
application  it  required  CAUSTIC  I  «:».M  HAS  NO 
ht<UAL. Removes  the  soreness— ttrengtlicnf  th*  muscles. 

Price  S  1 -60  per  bottle.  >  ;i  by  druggists  or  sank 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


THE    HINMAN    MILKER  WAY 


The  HINMAN  Milker  i*  Noiseless 

light,  easily  cleaned,  no  vacuum  in  pail,  no  piping — 
Just  a  simple  drive  rod;  only  two  moving  parts. 
Pays  150",  on  investment.  Milks  105,000  cowl 
morning  and  night.  Write  for  free  booklet  before 
you    turn  page. 

The  H  "t  an  MilKing  Machine  Co. 

52-62  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales   conducted   In   all   parts   or   California  and 
adjoining    States.     Write   for   dates   and  tanas. 
Twenty-five    years'  experience. 


1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST., 


LOS  ANGELES 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OP  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


Redwood  Tanks 

1  sell  to  the  consumer.  Box 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays.  Lum- 
ber, MUlKork.  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent. 


R.    F.    WILSON,    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


HILLCREST    STOCK  FARM 

DAVIS,  CALIF. 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Famous' Blacow- 
Roberts-Glide  French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
Bred  Shropshire  Rams     ::     ::     ::  : 


KING 

Son  of  King  Edward, 
fornla  State  Fair 
Only  Bull  a  Three 
KNIGHT  PER 
Greenwood  Knight 
Greenwood  Knight 


LANCASTER, 

Grand  Champion  Bill  Call- 
1909-1910-1911.  The 
Times  Grand  Champion. 
FECTION,  SIRE  OF 
I,  Grand  Champion  1912 
Grand  Champion  1913. 


Sires  in  Service 
Bapton  Broadhooks,  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood  Knight,  337,393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 


HILLCREST  LAO, 
Champion  Ram  State  Fair  1911. 


Ram  Lambs  and  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 
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Segis  Hengerveld  of  Norwood,  Frank  Hatch.  Senior 
Yearling  Heifers:  1st,  Margaret  Terpstra  Korndyke,  Mor- 
ris and  Son;  2nd,  Inka  Triton i»  Maid,  McGillivray;  3rd, 
Lady  Hiske  Walker,  Morris  and  Son.  Junior  Yearling 
Heifers:  1st,  Squaw  Queen  Johanna,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; 2nd,  Princess  Ledga  Hartog  Inka,  Hatch;  3rd, 
Ethel  Riverside  Pontiac,  Morris  and  Son.  Senior  Heifer 
Calves:  1st,  Modesto  Portia  Korndyke,  Morris  and  Son; 
2nd,  Dora  Spofford  Korndyke,  Morris  and  Son;  3rd, 
Princess  Autun  Cornucopia,  Stanford  University.  Jun- 
ior Heifer  Calves:  1st,  Durmelia  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
Stanford  University;  2nd,  Velma  Korndyke  Netherland, 
Morris  and  Son;  3rd,  Twin  Sister  to  2nd  prize  winner, 
same  name  and  same  owner.  Aged  herd:  1st  and  3rd, 
Morris  and  Son;  2nd,  Stanford  University.  Breeders 
young  herd:  1st  and  3rd,  Morris  and  Son;  2nd,  Stan- 
ford University.  Breeder  calf  herd:  1st  and  3rd,  Mor- 
ris and  Son;  2nd,  Stanford  University.  Get  of  Sire:  1st 
and  2nd,  Morris  and  Son;  3rd,  Stanford  University. 
Produce  of  Dam:  1st  and  3rd.  Morris  and  Son;  2nd, 
Stanford  University.  Junior  champion  bulls:  Prince 
Juliana  Walker,  Morris  and  Son.  Senior  and  grand 
champion  bull,  Lorena  Korndyke,  Morris  and  Son.  Jun- 
ior champion  cow:  Squaw  Queen  Johanna,  Morris  and 
Son.  Senior  and  grand  champion  cow:  Inka  Tricomia, 
McGillivray. 

Jersey  Cattle — Bulls  three  years  and  over:  1st,  Eo- 
chette's  Noble,  C.  P.  Hembree;  2nd,  Pansy's  Gertie  Lad, 
D.  F.  Conant;  3rd,  Valet's  King  of  Lockeford,  N.  H. 
Locke  and  Co.  Bulls  two  years  and  under  three:  1st, 
The  Imp  of  Lockeford,  J.  Thorpe;  2nd,  Pansies  Bertie 
Lad,  Conant;  3rd,  Wielaud's  Silver  Marquis,  W.  W. 
Fisk.  Senior  yearling  hulls:  1st,  Undulata  Prince, 
Hembree;  2nd,  Lorna's  Altama  Interest,  C.  D.  Hay- 
worth;  3rd,  Maidkins  Fox,  J.  T.  Williams.  Junior 
yearling  bulls:  1st,  Itocbette's  Noble  Fountain,  Hem- 
bree; 2nd.  Foxy  Laddie  of  Lockeford,  Locke  and  Co.; 
3rd,  Butler's  Boy  Jr.,  Rancho  Dos  Rios.  Senior  buU 
calves:  1st,  Rochette's  Noble  Pearl,  Hembree;  2nd, 
California  Peer,  University  of  California;  3rd,  Golden 
Marquis  2nd,  Thorj>o.  Junior  bull  calves:  1st,  Nobles 
Golden  Rochette,  Hembree;  2nd,  Brilliant's  Spray  Mar- 
quis. Hembree;  3rd,  Olga  Rhyme's  King  of  Lockeford, 
Locke  &  Co.  Cows  fours  years  or  over:  1st,  Imp. 
Brilliant  Spray,   Hembree;  2nd,   Amethyst  of  Venedera, 

G.  H.  Miller;  3rd,  Lemola  Bell,  Locke  and  Co.  Cows 
three  years  and  under  four:  1st,  Salome  of  Mossdale, 
Thorpe;  2nd,  Valet's  Golden  Biddy  of  Lockeford,  Locke 
and  Co. ;  3rd,  Prince  Bosnia,  Hembree.  Cows  two  years 
and  under;  1st  Financial  Prospect  of  Lockeford, 
Locke  and  Co. ;  2nd,  Valet's  Dairy  Maid  of  Locke- 
ford. Locke  and  Co.;  3rd,  Lois  of  Valley  View,  W.  W. 
Fisk.  Senior  yearling  heifer:  1st,  Noble  Peer's  Golden 
Rupee.  Hembree;  2nd,  Mermaiden's  Fern  2nd,  Univer- 
sity of  California;  3rd,  Valet's  Fresno  Lemola  of 
Lockeford,  Locke  and  Co.  Junior  yearling  heifers:  1st, 
Noble  Peer's  Jewell,  Hembree;  2nd,  Noble  Peer's  Vio- 
let, Hembree;  3rd.  Champion's  Figgis,  J.  A.  Goodall. 
Senior  heifer  calves:  1st,  Noble's  Aley,  Hembree;  2nd, 
California  Mermaidcn,  University  of  California;  3rd, 
Warder's  Golden  Lucy  of  Lucerne  Farm,  Fisk.  Junior 
heifer  calves:  1st,  Mary  Reusser,  Williams;  2nd, 
Warder's  Nugget  of  Lucerne  Farm,  Fisk;  3rd.  Iberian's 
Heroine,  Hembree.  Aged  herd:  1st,  Hembree;  2nd, 
Thorpe;  3rd,  Locke  and  Co.  Breeders  young  herd:  1st, 
Hembree;  2nd.  Locke  Co.;  3rd,  Thorpe.  Calf  Herd: 
of  sire:  1st,  Get  of  Noble  Pen,  Hembree;  2nd,  Get  of 
1st,  Hembree;  2nd,  Locke  &  Co.;  3rd,  Thorpe.  Get 
Rochettcs  Noble,  Hembree;  3rd,  Locke  &  Co.  Produce 
of  dam:  1st,  Produce  of  Mermaiden's  Fern,  Univ.  of 
Cal. ;  2nd,  produce  of  Benedita  of  Venadera,  Miller;  3rd, 
Miller.  Junior,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Rochettcs  Noble,  Hembree.  Junior  and  Grand  Cham- 
pion cow.  Noble  Peer's  Jewel,  Hembree.  Senior  Cham- 
pion  cow:    Imp.    Briliant   Spray,  Hembree. 

Guernseys — Junior  champion  bull:  Wanagen  Vista,  Dr. 
J.    Henderson.      Senior   champion   bull:    Tungsten,  W. 

H.  Saylor.  Grand  champion  bull:  Tungsten,  W.  H. 
Saylor.  Junior  champion  cow.  Princess  Sequel,  Elliott- 
Brant  Rancho.  Senior  champion  cow.  Imp.  Julia's 
Maid  4th  of  Bauileu.  Saylor.  Grand  champion  cow: 
Princess  Sequel,  Elliott-Brant  Rancho.  Bulls  three 
years  old  or  over:  1st,  Kitchener's  Corona  Boy.  Le- 
land;  2nd,  Nevma's  Bartholomew.  Elliott-Brant  Rancho; 
3rd,  Imp.  Raymond  IV's  Island,  Saylor.  Bulls  two  j 
years  old  and  under  three:  1st.  Kingston.  Saylor;  2nd, 
Don  Adonis.  Humphrey;  3rd,  Levison  Kitchener  Boy, 
Lathrop.  Junior  Yearling  Bulls:  1st.  Quinn's  Kitchener 
Lad.  Lathrop;  2nd.  Prince  Segis  of  Mayhews,  Hum- 
phrey; 3rd,  Sally's  Pride  of  Alta  Vista,  Lathrop. 
Senior  Bull  Calf:  1st,  New  Grove  King  of  Briar  Bank, 
Elliott  Brant  Rancho;  2nd,  Mable's  Kitchener  Vista, 
Henderson;  3rd,  Donaldo  of  Mayhews,  Humphrey.  Jun- 
iior  Bull  Calf:  1st  Wanagen  Vista.  Henderson;  2nd, 
Butternut's  Glcndett  of  the  Rancho,  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho;  3rd,  Mayhew's  Tnietypc,  Humphrey.  Cows  four  | 
years  old  or  over:  1st,  Imp.  Julia's  Maid  IV  of  j 
Beaulicn,  Saylor;  2nd,  Imp.  Corona  of  Sea  Vew  Farm 
Second.  Lathrop;  3rd,  Butternut  Queen,  Elliott-Brant  | 
Kancho.  Cows,  three  years  and  under  four:  1st,  Say-  I 
lor's  Dew  Drop  Gem,  Saylor;  2nd.  Berkshire  Lassie, 
Humphrey;  3rd,  Ida  Lyons,  Elliott-Brant  Rancho.  Cows,  | 
two  years  and  under  three:  1st,  Savior's  Jewelette,  Say-  | 
lor;  2nd,  Raymond's  Eighth  Desire  of  Lewison,  Lathrop; 
3rd,  May  Belle  of  Maple  LoJge.  Elliott-Brant  Rancho. 
Senior  Yearling  Heifer:  1st.  Princess  Sequel,  Elliott- 
Brant  Rancho;  2nd,  Lois  Valentine's  Lad's  Lassie,  El- 
liott-Brant Rancho;  3rd.  Richmond's  Corona  Lad,  La- 
throp. Junior  Yearling  Heifer:  1st.  Saylor's  Justinee's 
Anita  Sequel,  Saylor;  2nd,  Cotot's  Petite.  Lathrop:  3rd, 
Kitchener's  Nell,  Lathrop.  Senior  Heifer  Calf:  1st, 
Aloena's  Pride  of  Alta  Vista,  Lathrop;  2nd,  Saylor's 
Primrose  Sequel,  Saylor;  3rd,  Fortunata.  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho.  Junior  Heifer  Calf:  1st,  Violet's  Corona  Lass. 
Lathrop;  8rd.  Junior  Heifer  Calf,  Johnson.  Aged  Herd: 
1st,  Saylor;  2nd,  Lathrop;  3rd,  Humphrey.  Breeders' 
Young  Herd:  1st,  Lathrop;  2nd,  Saylor.  Calf  Herd:  1st, 
Lathrop;  2nd,  Saylor.  Get  of  Sire:  1st,  Get  of  Imp. 
Lord  Kitchener.  Lathrop;  2nd.  Get  of  Castlettan.  Say- 
lor; 3rd,  Henderson.  Produce  of  dam:  1st,  Lathrop; 
2nd,  Saylor;  3rd,  Henderson. 

Duroc  Jersey  Swine — Boars  two  years  or  over:  1st, 
J.  Daggs;  2nd,  J.  K.  Fraser;  3rd,  E.  Johnson.  Boars 
18  months  and  under  two  years:  1st.  Rucker  and  Cop- 
pin;  2nd,  J.  E.  Thorpe.  Boars  one  year  and  under 
18  months,  1st,  Univ.  of  Cal.;  2nd  and  3rd,  J.  K. 
Fraser.  Boars  six  months  and  under  one  year:  1st, 
Univ.  of  Cal.;  2nd.  E.  Lamn;  3rd,  Thorpe.  Sows  two 
years  and  over,  1st,  Rucker  and  Coppin;  2nd.  Thorpe; 
3rd.  Fraser.  Sows  18  months  and  under  two  years. 
1st  and  2nd.  Fraser;  3rd.  Thorpe.  Sows  one  year  and 
under  18  months:  1st,  Rucker  and  Toppin;  2nd  and 
3rd,  Daggs.  Sows  six  months  and  under  one  year:  1st, 
K.  Lamb;  2nd,  Thorpe;  3rd,  Rucker  and  Coppin.  Sows 
under  six  months:  1st.  E.  Johnson;  2nd.  Fraser;  3rd, 
Daggs.  Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year:  1st.  I/ucker 
and  Coppin;  2nd.  Daggs;  3rd.  Fraser.  Boar  and  three 
sows  under  one  year:  1st,  Univ.  of  Cal.;  2nd,  Daggs; 
3rd.  Fraser.  Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year  bred 
by  exhibitor:  1st,  Daggs.  Roar  and  three  sows  under 
one  year  bred  by  exhibitor:  1st.  Univ.  of  Cal.;  2nd, 
Daggs;  3rd.  Fraser.  Produce  of  sow:  1st.  Univ.  of  Cal.; 
2nd.  Fraser;  3rd.  Daggs.  Barrow,  any  age:  1st,  Fraser; 
2nd.  Johnson.  Pen  of  three  barrows:  1st.  Fraser; 
2nd.  Johnson.  Champion  boar:  Daggs.  Champion  boar 
bred  by  exhibitor.  King  Col.,  Univ.  of  Cal.;  Champion 
low,  Lamb's  American  Beauty,  Lamb.  Champion  sow  bred 
by  exhibitor:  Lamb. 

Berkshire   Swine— Boars   two   years   and   over:  1st, 


F.  W.  White;  2nd,  C.  E.  Barrows;  3rd,  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey. Boars  18  months  and  under  two  years:  1st, 
Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm;  2nd,  T.  W.  Goethe.  Boar  one 
year  and  under  18  months:  1st,  Humphrey;  2nd,  8.  S. 
Day;  3rd,  Pure  Gold  Stock  Farm.  Boars  six  months 
and  under  one  year:  1st,  White;  2nd,  Humphrey;  3rd, 
Barrows.  Boars  under  six  months:  1st,  Humphrey;  2nd, 
J.  L.  Gish;  3rd,  Humphreys.  Sows  two  years  and  over: 
1st,  White;  2nd,  Humphreys;  3rd,  White.  Sows  18 
months  and  under  two  years:  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  Hum- 
phreys. Sows  one  year  and  under  18  months:  1st  and 
2nd,  Humphreys  3rd,  White.  Sows  six  months  and 
under  one  year:  1st,  Univ.  of  CaL;  2nd,  White;  3rd, 
Humphreys.  Sows  under  six  months:  1st,  Humphreys; 
2nd,  Univ.  of  Cal.;  3rd,  Humphreys.  Herd  of  one  boar 
and  three  sows  over  one  year:  1st  and  3rd,  Humphreys; 
2nd,  White.  Herd  of  one  boar  and  three  sows  under 
one  year:  1st  and  3rd,  Humphreys;  2nd,  White.  Herd 
of  one  boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor: 1st,  Humphrey.  Herd  of  one  boar  and  three 
sows  under  one  year  bred  by  exhibitor:  1st  and  2nd, 
Humphrey;  3rd,  White,  Get  of  Sire:  1st,  Humphrey;  2nd, 
White.  Produce  of  dam:  1st,  Humphreys;  2nd,  Barrows. 
Barrows  any  age:  1st,  Humphreys;  2nd,  H.  L.  Murphy. 
Pen  of  three  fat  barrows  any  age:  1st,  Humphreys. 
Champion  boar  of  any  age:  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm. 
Champion  boar  bred  by  exhibitor:  Barrows.  Champion 
sow  any  age:  White.  Champion  sow  bred  by  exhibitor: 
Humphreys. 

Poland  Chinas — Boars     two  years  and    over:  1st, 

W.  Bernstein;  2nd.  M.  Bassett;  3rd,  W.  A.  Young. 
Boars,  one  year  and  under  18  months:  1st,  Bernstein; 
2nd,  A.  M.  Henry;  3rd,  Bassett.  Boars,  six  months 
and  under  one  year:  1st,  Bassett;  2nd,  Bassett;  3rd, 
Young.  Boars  under  six  months:  1st,  Bassett;  2nd, 
A.  L.  Bassett;  3rd,  Bassett.  Sows,  two  years  and 
over:  Its.  Bernstein;  2nd,  Bernstein;  3rd,  Bassett. 
Sows,  18  months  and  under  two  years:  1st.  Bernstein; 
2nd,  Young;  3rd,  Bassett.  Sows,  six  months  and  un- 
der one  year:  1st,  Young;  2nd,  Univ.  of  Cal.;  3rd, 
Henry.  Sows  under  six  months:  1st,  Bassett;  2nd, 
Bassett;  3rd,  Bassett.  Herd,  one  boar  and  three  sows 
over  one  year:  1st,  Bernstein;  2nd,  Bernstein;  3rd, 
Bassett.  Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year:  1st, 
Bassett-  2nd,  Bernstein;  3rd,  Bassett.  Get  of  sire:  1st, 
Bassett;  2nd.  W.  H.  Browning.  Produce  of  sow:  1st, 
Bassett;  2nd,  Geo.  V.  Beckman.  Champion  boar,  any 
age:  Bernstein.  Champion  boar  bred  by  the  exhibitor: 
Bassett.  Champion  sow  any  age:  Bernstein.  Champion 
sow  bred  by  exhibitor:  Bassett. 

Yorkshire  Swine — University  of  Cal.,  all  entries  and 
all  awards. 

0.  I.  C.  Swine — Boars  two  years  and  over:  1st,  C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Boars  six  months  and  under  one  year: 
Univ.  of  Cal.  Boars  under  six  months:  Univ.  of  Cal. 
Sows  two  years  and  over:  1st,  Cunningham;  2nd,  Cun- 
ningham; 3rd,  Cunningham.  Sows  18  months  and 
under  two  years:  1st,  Cunningham.  Sows  under  six 
months:  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  Cunningham.  Boar  and 
three  sows  over  one  year:  1st,  Univ.  of  Cal.  Boar  and 
three  sows  under  one  year:  1st,  Cunningham.  Get  of 
sire:  1st.  and  2nd,  Cunningham.  Four  pigs  any  age, 
1st  and  2nd,  Cunningham.  Fat  Barrow:  1st,  University 
of  Cal.  Champion  sow  any  age:  Cunningham.  Cham- 
pion boar  any  ago:  Univ.  of  Cal.  Champion  boar  any 
age  bred  by  exhibitor:  Univ.  of  Cal. 

Rambouillet  Sheep — All  entries  and  all  awards,  Bullard 
Bros. 

Shropshires — Rams  two  years  and  over:  1st,  Bkhop 
Bros.;  2nd.  T.  S.  Glide.  Rams  one  year  and  under  two: 
1st.  Bishop  Bros.;  2nd,  Bishop  Bros.;  3rd,  Glide. 
Rams  under  one  year:  1st  and  2nd.  Bishop  Bros.;  3rd, 
Glide.  Ewes  two  years  and  oner:  1st,  Bishop  Bros.; 
2nd  and  3rd,  Glide.  Ewes  one  year  and  under  two: 
1st  and  2nd.  Bishop  Bros.;  3rd,  Glide.  Ewes  under  one 
year:  1st  and  3rd,  Bishop  Bros;  2nd,  Univ.  of  Cal. 
Ram  any  age.  two  ewes  one  year  and  under  two,  two 
ewes  under  one  year:  1st,  Bishop  Bros.;  2nd,  Glide. 
Champion  ram:  Bishop  Bros.  Champion  ewe:  Bishop 
Bros. 

Hampshire — Rams  under  one  year:  1st,  Univ.  of  Cal. , 
2nd.  Kaupke  Bros.  Ewes  two  years  and  over:  1st 
and  2.  Kaupke  Bros.  Ewes  one  year  and  under  two: 
1st  and  2nd.  Kaupke  Bros.  Ewes  under  one  year:  1st, 
Univ.  of  Cal.;  2nd  and  3rd,  Kaupke  Bros.  Flock: 
Kaupke  Bros,     Pen  of  four  lambs:  Kaupke  Bros. 

Southdowns — All  entries  and  all  awards,  Univ.  of 
Cal. 

Dorset  Horns — All  entries  and  all  awards  to  T.  S. 
Glide. 

Merinos — Three  rams  two  years  and  over:  All  entries 
and  all  awards.  Bullard  Bros.  Pen  of  three  rams  one 
year  and  under  two:  1st.  Bullard  Bros.;  2nd.  T.  S. 
Giide.  Pen  of  three  ewes  two  years  or  over:  All  entries 
and  all  awards,  Bullard  Bros.  Pen  of  three  ewes  one 
year  and  under  two:  All  entries  and  all  awards,  Bul- 
lard Bros.  Pen  of  three  ewes  under  one  year:  1st. 
Bullard  Bros.;  2nd.  Glide. 

Middle  Wool  Type — Pen  of  three  rams  under  one 
year:  1st.  Bishop  Bros.;  2nd  and  3rd.  T.  S.  Glide. 
Pen  of  three  ewes  two  years  or  over:  1st,  Bishop  Bros. 
Pen  of  three  ewes  one  year  and  undr  two:  1st,  Bishop 
Bros.  Pen  of  three  ewes  under  one  yar:  1st.  Bishop 
Bros. 

Middle  Wool  Breeds — All  entries  and  all  awards, 
Univ.  of  Cal. 

Percherons — Open  class  free  for  all:  1st.  Krural. 
Dunham-McLaughlin;  2nd,  Ithos,  M.  Bassett;  3rd. 
Jacquard,  Whitehall  Est.,  Inc.  Stallions  three  years 
and  under  four:  1st.  Luron.  Dunham-McGlaughlin;  2nd, 
Londricitns.  Whitehall  Est..  Inc.;  3rd.  Laos,  Dunham- 
McGlaughlin.  Stallions  two  years  and  under  three:  1st, 
Majeur,  Dunham-McGlaughlin;  2nd,  Marchfleld.  T.  D. 
McGlaughlin;  3rd,  Mairam  Dunham-McGlaughlin.  Stal- 
lions one  year  and  under  two:  1st,  Star,  C.  A.  Pen- 
ninger;  2nd.  Marvel,  E.  Miller;  3rd,  Ebro.  Elliot-Brant 
Rancho.  Mares  four  years  old  or  over  with  foal  at 
feet:  1st,  Kate,  Learnard;  2nd.  Copula.  William  Bond. 
Mares  four  years  old  and  over:  1st  Frit/.i,  Penninger; 
2nd,  Pink  Julia,  Penninger;  3rd,  Kamiche,  M.  Bassett. 
Mares  three  years  and  under  four:  1st.  Como.  Ruby 
and  Bowers.  Mares  two  years  and  under  three:  1st, 
Marie,  Ruby  and  Bowers;  2nd,  Miss  Inquiet.  Bond. 
Mares  one  year  and  under  two:  1st.  Pattl.  Learnard. 
Foals  under  one  year:  1st.  Bay  Boy.  Learnard.  Get  of 
sire:  1st,  Penninger.  State  Class,  stallions  four  years 
or  over:  1st.  Ithos.  Bassett;  2nd,  Jacquard,  Whitehall 
Est.,  Inc.  Stallions,  three  years  and  under  four:  1st, 
Londridtos,  Whitehall  Estate.;  2nd,  Lnquarc,  C.  J. 
Albrerht.  Stallions  two  years  and  under  three:  1st. 
Mordu,  Albrerht:  2nd.  Insurance,  Learnard;  3rd.  Buster, 
Penninger.  Stallions  one  year  and  under  two:  1st, 
Star.  Penninger;  2nd.  Marvel,  Miller;  3rd.  Ebro.  Elliot- 
Brant  Rancho.  Mares  four  years  or  over  with  foal  at 
feet:  1st,  Kate,  Learnard:  2nd,  Copula.  Bond.  Mares 
four  years  or  over:  1st.  Fritzl,  Penninger;  2nd,  Pink 
Julia,  Learnard;  3rd.  Kamiche,  Bassett.  Mares  three 
years  and  under  four:  1st,  Come,  Ruby  and  Bowers: 
2nd,  Lili,  Whitehall  Est..  Inc.  Mares  two  years  and 
under  three:  1st,  Marie.  Luby  and  Bowers:  2nd,  Miss 
Inquiet.  Bond.  Mares  one  year  and  under  two,  1st. 
Pattl,  Learnard.  Foals  under  one  year:  1st.  Baby  Boy, 
Learnard:  2nd.  Copula's  Colt,  Bond.  Champion  stallion, 
oron  class.  Lucon.  Dunham-MrGlauehlin.  Champion 
stallion.   State  class.   Londridtos,   Whitehall  Est..  Inc. 

Shire  Horses — All  entries  and  all  awards,  nenry 
Wheatley.  Special  offer  or  the  State  Stallion  Registration 
Board  for  stallion  and  three  of  his  get:  Severn  Pilot  and 
three  colts,   McCormirk  Bros. 


Doubly  Insure  Against  Drought 

By  installing  a  pumping  plant  equipped  with  an 

Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engine 


and  an 


Ideal  GreenlFeed  Silo 


I 


Alpha  Engines 

will  simplify  your  pumping 
problems. 

A  big  hot  spark.  A  quick  start. 
Results. 
No  batteries.        No  Coils. 
No  Troubles. 


Alpha  Engine 


Thelldeal  Green  Feed  Silo 

is  a  perfect  and  permanent  insurance  for 
the  live  stock  owner  against  drought. 
There  is  no  investment  so  certain  of  fu- 
ture returns  as  a  well  filled 

IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO 

Write  for  Catalog  B 


IDEAL 

GREE^FEEd 
SI  LO 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 


Everything  for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco 


1016  Western  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER 

This  is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi-official  testa  to  date  la  our 
herd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  in  your  herd,  bred  in  lines  that 

are  producing  these  results?*  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  In  the  berd.  Be 
will  produce  tbe  kind  of  stock  that  are  in  greatest 
demand  at  bigb  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  and  TRANSMITTING 
ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  choice  of  a  herd  bull. 
These  are  tbe  qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  that  wo 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  Inquiries 
will  be  given  prompt  attention. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION, 
Holstein-Friesian   Cattle  Woodland, 


Cal. 


Black  Hawk 
Stock  Ranch 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply. 


Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burlingame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Pulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Short  Horn  Cattle 
For  Sale 

I  have  had  placed  with  me  100  high  grade  Short-horn  Cows  and  100  high  grade  2-year-old  Heifers. 
The  200  head  will  drop  calves  from  December  to  February  from  registered  Short-horn  Bulls.  These 
cattle  are  being  sold  because  the  herd  has  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ranch.  They  are  a 
splendid  lot.     For  particulars  address 


Wm. 

721    Hearst  Bids. 


Carruthcrs 


San  Francisco 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
149  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Stock-man  on  Eight-Hour  Law 

(We  are  receiving  far  more  corres  pondence  on  the  8-hour  amendment 
than  we  can  possibly  print,  without  excluding  other  things  which  sub- 
scribers are  paying  their  money  to  get.  We  desire  to  lay  aside  many 
letters  which  are  bright  and  well  written,  but  largely  irrelevant.  It  is 
not  possible  to  discuss  all  the  ills  w  hich  flesh  is  heir  to,  under  the  head- 
ing of  8-hour  law.  It  will  neither  cause  them  all  nor  cure  them  all.  The 
preponderance  of  the  discussion  is  against  the  law,  as  anyone  might 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be. — Editor.) 


To  the  Editor:  Sir,  having  read 
many  views  of  the  8-hour  law,  both 
for  and  against,  I  desire  to  express 
my  own,  as  I  now  see  the  conditions 
in  this  state  and  foresee  what  they 
will  be  in  two  years  hence  if  this 
so  called  advancement  should  take 
place.  For  it  must  be  advancement 
if  we  believe  what  the  socialists  say 
that  6  hours  out  of  the  24  is  suffi- 
cient for  any  human  being  to  labor. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  man 
will  only  labor  6  hours  out  of  the 
24,  but  that  time  will  not  come  in 
the  farming  districts  until  man  has 
worked  out  some  scheme  whereby  he 
can  control  the  elements. 

Here  is  where  the  8-hour  law  will 
hurt  the  people  living  in  the  cities 
as  much  as  in  the  rural  districts. 
Assume  that  this  law  has  carried, 
though  I  don't  think  it  will  for  I  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  the  men  and  women  in  this  great 
state  of  ours.  We  assume  that  it 
has  passed;  what  happens?  At  one 
stroke  of  the  voting  stamp  you  have 
put  the  middle-sized  farmers,  mer- 
chants and  contractors  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  the  very  people  who 
do  the  most  for  the  laboring  people. 
You  have  shortened  the  working 
time  until  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  on  their  different  vocations 
without  employing  more  help.  The 
average  small  merchant  has  now  in 
his  employ  all  the  help  that  his  busi- 
ness will  support.  What  will  happen 
when  you  force  him  to  employ  one 
third  more  help  to  accomplish  the 
same  amount  of  work?  He  must 
either  out  the  wage  or  raise  the 
price  of  commodities.  But  practi- 
cally the  selling  price  will  be  fixed 
by  the  large  wholesale  mail-order 
houses  outside  our  state,  where  they 
can  and  will  work  their  help  12 
hours  to  meet  extra  trade.  There- 
fore, what  will  the  merchants  do? 
They  must  either  go  out  of  business 
or  cut  the  wage  one-third,  you  will 
say  the  laborer  will  quit.  Very  well, 
let  them  quit  and  go  on  to  the  farm, 
where  there  is  work  for  many.  The 
farmer  boy  is  tired  of  the  farm; 
he  will  do  our  city  work  for  us.  So 
we  will  follow  the  city  chap  to  the 
farm.  We  go  to  a  rich  alfalfa  dis- 
trict. There  is  work  for  all.  Dairy- 
ing and  alfalfa  growing  take  lots  of 
help.  We  meet  the  farmer  and  say: 
"Boss,  don't  you  need  some  help?" 
"No,  thank  you."  We  go  to  another 
and  get  the  same  reply.  After  a 
few  refusals  we  wonder  why  we  can't 
get  work,  and  from  the  next  man  we 
meet  we  are  determined  to  find  out. 
As  the  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut,  and 
lots  of  it,  we  go  tQj/i  ratlw.  ,  v>s  ' 
perous-looklng  farmer  and  ask  why 
we  cannot  get  work.  The  reply  is 
this:  "You  city  chaps  thought  the 
farmers  were  working  too  many 
hours,  so  you  shortened  time  on  us, 
and  as  we  could  not  control  the 
elements  in  nature  or  in  man,  we 
devised  a  plan  whereby  the  farm 
could  exist  and  here  it  is. 


The  Contract  Way. — "My  neigh- 
bors formerly  employed  one  to 
six  men  the  year  around  and 
paid  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day  working 
9  to  10  hours  as  the  season  permitted 
in  the  field.  I  mean  9  to  10  hours 
actual  time  in  the  field  not  taking 
care  of  their  stock.  The  time  has 
now  been  shortened  so  that  we 
could  not  work  more  than  6  actual 
hours  in  the  field.  So  realizing  that 
we  could  not  meet  the  extra  expense 
in  feeding  more  horses  and  mules, 
the  extra  expense  in  buying  and 
housing  more  machinery,  my  neigh- 
bors all  wanted  to  quit  so  I  saw  the 
opportunity.  I  bought  up  this  vast 
acreage  of  alfalfa  land  and  started 
a  1000  cow  dairy."  "But  you  have 
to  employ  labor  to  put  up  all  this 
hay."  "Not  I,"  he  replied.  "See 
those  scales  out  there.  I  have  let  a 
contract  for  5  years  to  a  bunch  of  It- 
alians, who  are  not  afraid  to  work 
and  work  more  than  8  hours  when  it 
is  necessary.  My  daughter  weighs  the 
hay  as  it  isi  hauled  in.  These  fel- 
lows irrigate  and  put  the  hay  in  the 
barn  for  one  dollar  per  ton,  where 
as  formerly  it  cost  me  $1.25  per  ton, 
and  all  my  own  time,  when  I  did  the 
work  with  day  laborers." 

Cows  by  Contract. — "It  is  the 
same  with  the  cows.  I  have 
let  a  contract  to  a  colony  of 
Austrians  to  milk  and  care  for  the 
cows  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  head,  while 
before  the  law  was  passed  I  had  a 
few  cows  and  milked  them  by  day 
labor,  and  it  cost  me  on  an  average 
of  $3  per  month  to  milk  and  care 
for  the  cows." 

In  the  Fruit  Business. — Well, 
let  us  try  the  fruit,  what  do 
we  find  here?  Something  worse; 
we  find  that  all  the  orchards  that 
amounted  to  anything  were  rented 
to  Japanese,  who  do  all  the  work, 
working  from  daylight  until  dark, 
and  on  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  in- 
dustrious little  brown  people  were 
also  contracting  to  put  up  all  the 
grain  and  hay  as  well  as  take  care 
of  the  grain  fields,  and  in  the  winter- 
time when  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do  they  contract  to  cut  all  the  wood. 
On  questioning  a  Japanese  as  to 
why  he  did  not  conform  to  the  eight- 
hour  law,  he  said:  "Sixteen  hours  is 
too  much  time  to  sleep.  Me 
work  16  hours  and  sleep  8  hours." 

"What  is  to  become  of  us  laborers 
who  voted  the  eight-hour  law? 
There  is  only  one  course  for  us 
to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  leave  the 
state  and  go  where  an  American 
can  sell  his  labor  as  he  pleases." 

The  Effect  on  the  State. — It  is 
a  ':M.wn  '  f&ct  that  no  bunch 
of  Americans  can  work  together 
without  a  boss,  and  in  passing  this 
law  you  have  voted  a  condition  in 
this  state  just  the  opposite  of  what 
you  wanted.  This  state  is  being 
rapidly  settled  up  by  small  farmers, 
who  are  coming  here  from  all  over 
the  world,  to  make  this  their  home. 
Now  to  saddle  a  law  upon  us  farmers, 


before  you  raise  the  price  of  the 
commodity  to  meet  this  extra  ex- 
pense, will  be  suicidal  on  the  part  of 
the  state.  Everyone  who  has  ever 
tilled  the  soil,  well  knows  that  we 
cannot  work  by  any  set  number  of 
hours.  We  all  know  that  the  hours 
on  the  farm  have  been  materially 
shortened,  but  it  has  not  been  by  any 
set  or  fixed  laws,  but  by  evolution 
and  progress.  What  we  do  want  is 
less  drastic  legislation.  Stop 
some  of  the  eternal  investiga- 
tion of  capital  and  let  the  la- 
boring man  realize  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  men  must 
have  some  money  before  they  can 
give  other  men  employment  and 
that  the  man  who  has  worked  for 
15  or  20  years  to  accumulate  some- 
thing for  old  age  will  not  expend 
any  time  or  money  employing  other 
people  unless  there  is  some  profit 


for  him. 

If  this  eight-hour  law  was  a  na- 
tion-wide movement,  and  would  ap- 
ply to  every  one  alike,  that  is,  no 
one  could  work  more  than  8  hours, 
the  farmer  could  laugh  at  it,  for  in 
six  months  city  laborers  would  cry, 
"Vote  it  down,"  for  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing would  go  up  one-third  or  more. 
But  as  we  are  only  one  state  I  have 
tried  to  show  what  will  happen  to 
the  laborer'  should  this  law  pass. 
We  have  got  to  compete  with  our  sis- 
ter states  and  with  other  lands 
where  they  are  not  afraid  to  beat 
the  sun  up.  What  we  want  to  get 
away  from  as  soon  as  possible  is  this 
law  of  "The  Survival  of  the  Fit- 
test." Stop  this  competition  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  Let  la- 
bor and  capital  work  together  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Durham,  Cal.  C.  A.  C. 


Poultry  for  Profit 


AUTUMN  POULTRY  NOTES. 

[Written   lor   the    PACIFIC    RURAL    PRESS   by  Susan 
Swaysgood,  Pomona  ] 

This  is  the  month  when  fall  or 
autumn  commences;  nothing  very 
serious  about  that  for  California, 
only  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  the 
seasons  are  about  to  change.  For 
those  hens  that  are  molting  it  will 
be  chilly  early  in  the  morning,  so  if 
convenient  just  turn  the  water  vessel 
over  at  night,  when  making  your  last 
rounds,  then  fill  it  from  the  hydrant 
in  the  morning.  Makes  just  about 
four  or  five  degrees  difference  to  the 
hens,  who  are  always  thirsty  in  a 
morning.  Give  them  a  feed  of  grain 
in  plenty  of  litter,  and  fresh  drawn 
water  and  the  chickens  won't  know 
September  from  June.  And  they 
will  go  to  cackling  and  laying  in 
just  about  half  the  time  they  would 
if  allowed  to  drink  chilled  water,  eat 
a  little  grain  off  the  floor,  and  then 
go  and  hunt  up  a  corner  to  get  out 
of  the  cold. 

Sometimes  a  very  small  thing 
turns  the  balance,  and  we  all  want 
the  balance  in  our  favor  if  possible. 

Then  again,  this  is  the  month 
when  the  hens  need  plenty  of  green 
feed  to  help  them  along;  if  we  want 
eggs  in  winter  we  must  prepare  the 
hens  to  give  them.  It's  the  fore- 
handed man  that  gets  winter  eggs; 
not  the  man  who  is  always  lagging, 
and  going  to  do  things  tomorrow. 
"Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  that 
which  can  be  done  today",  is  the 
best  slogan  for  a  chicken  man  that 
I  know  of,  because  tomorrow  is  too 
long  in  coming,  hens  need  material 
to  make  eggs,  or  to  get  them  in  con- 
dition today,  and  it  must  always  be 
today. 

Substitutes  for  Green  Feed — 
For  those  who  are  not  able  to  give 
their  hens  green  feed,  there  are  sev- 
eral fairly  good  things  that  help  out. 
Ground  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  very 
best  substitutes  we  have  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  in  feeding  it  to  hens  that 
have  not  been  used  to  it,  a  little 
diplomacy  will  have  to  be  used  in 
some  cases.  The  best  way  is  to  pour 
boiling  water  on  the  quantity  you 
think  about  right  and  after  it  cools 
mix  it  into  your  mash  food.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  use  the  hands 
and  mix  it  well  into  the  other  food- 
stuff. Keep  using  a  little  more  every 
time  and  soon  they  will  eat  all  that 
should  be  fed  to  them.  Another 


good  thing  that  serves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  green  feed  is  beet  pulp. 
This  comes  in  fresh  from  the  sugar 
factories  in  the  fall  months  and  if 
moistened  with  water  and  a  little 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising     Calves     without  milk. 
Ererything  you  need  for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


POULTRY  [ BEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 

Bate  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 

If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word.  

BABY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns.  Black  Minorca*.  B. 
I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  All  from  henry  laying,  healthy 
rowls.  well  mated.  Now  la  the  time  to  get  your  Win- 
ter broilers  and  Spring  layers.    Free  circular.  Boofdeo 

Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell.   

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at  New  York. 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.    Cbas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Lot 

Gatos.  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  booking  orders  for 
Pall.  August,  September  and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.    Send  for  circular.    L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma. 

Cal.  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.    Pacific  Coast  .Mall  Order  House. 

229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns.    High  class  stock.    Send  for  booklet  of  price*. 

Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal.  • 

DIABLO    WHITE    ROCKS — EGGS   FOR  HATCHING. 

Special  exhibition  matlngs.  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C  J.  Struby.  Concord,  CaL 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavy 
layers.     Write  for  catalogue.    0.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 

dinl  Ave.,  Riverside,  CaL  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs.  Stock  un- 
surpassed,   Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 

to  Ed.  Hat.) 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.    Try  some.    Your  dealer 

has  it. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Incubator  chicks.  8.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hopland. 
CaL  

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FIWL 
Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton 
CaL  i 

ORPINGTONS — BUFF  AND  WHITE — Cockerels  res* 
for  service.    8usan  Swaysgood.  Route  2,  Pomona,  CaL  _ 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ROCKS.  Mrs.  J.  a  Tuppsr. 
Teres.  CaL 


FOR  SALE — Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Ughr— 
pullets.    At  all  times.    P.  0.  Bos  442,  Petaluma.  r 
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salt,  a  few  handfuls  of  bran  and 
otber  mash  feed,  it  makes  a  pala- 
table and  cheap  food  for  growing 
chicks  and  hens  too.  But  it  must 
not  be  left  lying  around  in  the  sun, 
after  being  wet,  as  it  soon  sours. 
Just  moisten  it  and  feed  in  a  short 
time  while  it  is  fresh  and  sweet. 
This  is  cheaper  and  goes  further  in 
feeding  than  the  ground  alfalfa;  it 
appears  to  be  more  satisfying. 
Ground  cocoanut  cake  wet  up  and 
mixed  in  a  mash  is  another  substi- 
tute; this  has  some  food  value  and 
acts  as  a  filler,  but  I  don't  think  very 
much  of  it  as  an  egg  producer. 

But  all  poultry,  old  and  young, 
little  and  big,  must  have  something 
to  fill  them  up  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  with  grain  as  high  as  it  is  we 
must  feed  something  as  fillers.  Of 
course  the  fresh  green  products  of 
the  field  stand  higher  than  all  the 
substitutes,  but  there  are  cases 
where  a  man  has  no  green  feed,  or 
not  sufficient;  and  then  it  is  well  to 
know  what  will  answer  in  its  place. 

The  man  who  has  a  little  vacant 
land  should  sow  barley  this  month; 
his  chickens  can  then  be  in  "clover" 
during  the  winter  months  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  and  money. 

It  is  time  to  get  that  scratching 
shed  ready  for  the  hens  too.  If  you 
wait  until  it  rains  you  will  be  in 
the  same  fix  as  old  man  Arkansaw — 
'when  it  rains  you  can't  fix  it,  and 
when  it  don't  rain,  it  won't  need  fix- 
ing." 

There  is  money  in  a  scratching 
shed,  the  hens  sing  all  the  time  no 
matter  how  the  weather  is.  And  the 
comfort  to  the  feeder  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  feed  is  kept  dry  and 
wholesome,  no  sour,  musty  feed  boxes 
with  poison  lurking  in  the  cracks  and 
joints  to  start  up  an  epidemic  just 
when  your  hens  should  be  doing 
something. 

These  things  can  all  be  avoided  by 
being  ahead  of  the  work;  an  eight- 
hour  man  will  always  be  trailing 
behind,  he  will  lose  one  hour  out  of 
the  eight  watching  the  clock  to  see 
when  his  time  is  up.  So  I  would  not 
advise  eight-hour  men  to  go  in  the 
poultry  business;  if  they  do  they  will 
never  be  ready  for  the  season's 
changes. 

Turkeys  in  a  Movable  Fence. — 
Would  you  consider  it  sensible  to 
undertake  to  raise  200  turkeys  on  a 
12  acre  ranch;  part  to  be  put  into 
Kaffir  corn,  the  remainder  to  be  in 
alfalfa,  confining  them  on  one  acre 
at  a  time  with  a  six  foot  wire  fence 
and  moving  them  over  the  field  of 
alfalfa  until  the  grain  is  harvested, 
then  turning  them  out  on  barley 
stubble  to  fatten? — G.  P.,  Merced. 

Answer:  Yes,  the  proposition  is 
sensible  enough.  You  would  have 
plenty  of  room  on  one  acre  for  the 
poults  while  small,  and  as  they  grow 
in  size  and  age  you  could  move  the 
fence  a  little  oftener  than  was  neces- 
sary during  the  first  month.  If  the 
alfalfa  could  be  irrigated  right  af- 
ter the  fence  was  moved  and  a  new 
growth  of  grass  gotten  ready  it 
would  be  practically  new  ground  by 
the  time  the  turks  were  due  to  move 
back  on  that  lot. 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  the 
fattening  on  barley  stubble  unless 
aided  with  something  else.  Barley 
alone  is  a  very  slow  fattener,  and  if 
the  turks  should  get  a  rambling  fev- 
er, the  exercise     they  would  take 


would  just  about  offset  the  flesh  they 
might  put  on  with  barley.  But  if 
they  were  taken  up  and  finished  off 
with  soft  feed  and  yarded  for  about 
two  or  three  weeks  before  killing 
time  you  would  gain  in  quality  and 
quantity  both. 

You  can  settle  that  later,  when 
you  have  them  raised;  if  you  are  new 
to  the  business,  don't  start  with 
poor  in-bred  stock.  See  to  it  that 
your  male  bird  is  from  far  enough 
away  to  be  unrelated  to  the  females. 
Turkeys  do  not  stand  inbreeding  and 
it  is  merely  wasting  time  and  money 
to  try  to  raise  related  stock. 

Breeders  of  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
Look  for  Change  in  the  Name. — 
This  breed  of  ducks  has  lost  part 
of  its  name.  As  the  breed  did  not 
come  from  India,  it  has  been  decided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  that  they 
have  no  need  for  the  word  Indian, 
in  the  nomenclature.  Runner 
ducks,  no  matter  what  variety,  is 
now  the  name  for  these  birds.  That 
saves  one  word  for  the  advertiser  to 
pay  for.  Wonder  if  he  will  be  satis- 
fied, or  whether  he  won't  kick  about 
this  change.  Two  men  decided  it, 
one  made  a  motion  and  the  other 
seconded  it,  and  lo!  the  thing  was 
done.  Well,  I  guess  two  men  have 
decided  far  more  momentous  things 
than  duck  names  and  the  world  has 
had  to  stand  for  it,  so  the  duck  men 
need  not  feel  hurt.  "What's  in  a 
name,"  anyway,  even  to  a  duck? 


POULTRY  SHOW  NOTES. 

At  the  State  Fair  held  at  Sacra 
mento  last  week,  a  larger  than  usual 
poultry  exhibit  was  given.  Better 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  chickens  as  well  as 
owners.  Over  600  fine  birds,  be 
sides  pigeons,  were  shown  and  the 
issuing  of  awards  in  catalogue  form 
before  the  show  closed  made  ex- 
hibitors feel  good. 

The  judges  were  C.  G.  Hinds  and 
A.  V.  Moore.  One  of  the  livest  men 
at  the  show  was  W.  A.  French  of 
Stockton,  who  carried  off  several 
premiums  with  his  Golden  and  Sil 
ver  Seabright  Bantams. 

Speaking  of  hustlers,  Mr.  French 
is  a  master  of  the  game.  He  is  one 
of  the  old  timers  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, and  the  State  show  was  no 
more  than  well  under  way  than  he 
began  to  let  everybody  know  that 
Stockton  was  to  hold  its  fourth  an- 
nual poultry  exhibit  from  October 
28  to  31.  The  shows  heretofore 
held  at  Stockton  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful  and  we  anticipate  a 
big  one  there  next  month. 

San  Francisco  poultry  men  are 
getting  behind  the  show  to  be  held 
in  this  city  from  December  8th  to 
13th  and  the  promise  is  now  for  a 
bigger  show  than  last  season.  Fea- 
tures of  importance  to  the  poultry 
industry  are  to  be  introduced.  Much 
attention  is  to  be  paid  dressed  poul- 
try and  every  angle  of  this  business 
will  be  displayed.  A  free  sales  sec- 
retary has  been  appointed  to  assist 
buyers  and  sellers  of  stock.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  this  work. 
In  the  exhibits  some  of  the  finest 
stock  in  America  will  be  entered,  not 
only  in  fancy  poultry  but  in  the  util- 
ity branch  of  the  business. 

A  move  is  on  foot  to  organize  the 
Federated  Poultry  Association  of 
California.  Several  prominent  poul- 
trymen  have  the  affair  in  charge  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  first  meeting 
will  be  called  late  in  September. 


POULTRY  SHOW  DATES. 

Riverside  County  Fair,  Oct.  13-17. 
E.  I.  Hammond,  Riverside,  Sec'y. 

Anderson,  Oct.  22-24.  O.  W.  Dais, 
Sec'y. 

San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
at  Stockton,  Oct.  28-31.  W.  H.  Mac- 
kay,  Sec'y. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  2-7.  C.  A.  Wil- 
kins,  Sec'y. 

Santa  Cruz,  Nov.  11-14.  E.  J. 
Harran,  Sec'y. 

Petaluma,  Nov.  11-16.  Thos.  Mc- 
Guire,  Sec'y. 

San  Mateo  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, at  Redwood,  Nov.  12-15, 
Fred  West,  Burlingame,  Sec'y. 

Willows,  Nov.  18-21.  O.  F.  Schu- 
chard,  Sec'y. 

Oakland,  Nov.  24-29.  C.  G.  Hinds, 
Sec'y. 


Pasadena,  Dec.  1-5.  M.  D.  Cart- 
wright,  Sec'y. 

Modesto,  Dec.  2-5.    A.  D.  Roberts, 

Sec'y. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  8-13.  W.  H. 
Ingram,  Sec'y. 

Porterville,  Dec.  15-17.  A.  D. 
Fawcett,  Sec'y. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  23-26.  State 
Fair  Sec'y. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  6-12.  H.  H. 
Mumford,  South  Pasadena,  Sec'y. 


Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  one 
growers'  organization  to  market 
dried  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  an- 
other in  Sacramento  valley,  and  none 
at  all  in  San  Joaquin  valley?  Multi- 
plication of  growers'  marketing 
agencies  multiplies  the  cost  and  does 
not  increase  the  efficiency. 


Increased  Separator 
Efficiency 

The  best  cream  separators  often  fall  below  expect- 
ation simply  because  they  are  not  properly  lubricated. 
The  separator  is  your  most  delicate  farm  machine.  It 
demands  an  oil  especially  made  to  suit  it. 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

is  just  such  an  oil.  It  is  made  for  separators  and  it  is 
of  just  the  right  body  to  quickly  reach  those  finely  ad- 
justed, close  fitting  bearings.  It  protects  them  from 
wear.  It  enables  your  separator  to  deliver  all  the 
butter  fat.  It  eliminates  unnecessary  repairs  and 
,  lengthens  the  life  of  your  machine.  There  is  no 
better  oil  made  for  your  separator.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Gas  for  the  Country  Home 

COOKING— HEATING— LIGHTING 


A  Standard  IndiviaiM  G«s  Plant 

Will  supply  up  to  5000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  from  60  gravity  gaso- 
line, by  a  cold  process.  Plants  have  capacity  enough  to  sell  gas  to 
your  neighbors  or  supply  gas  for  a  small  town.  Simple  and  practi- 
cal in  construction. 

Sold  under  guarantee  and  installed  on  approval. 
Send  for  information  regarding  the  Standard. 

Standard  Ga?  Generator  Company, 

1212,  1214,  1216  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The 
Future  Mother 


The  young  bride  who  is 
about  to  face  the  problems 
of  housekeeping  will  find  in 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Choco- 
late, a  wholesome  and  eco- 
nomical food-drink.  Start 
housekeeping  right  by  serv- 
ing this  nutritious  beverage. 
It  wiil  make  any  meal  taste 
better  and  will  keep  the 
health  in  perfect  condition. 
Costs  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
For  making  desserts  and 
candy  it  is  without  an  equal. 
Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you 
a  can. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  u  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It 
has  been  used  in  Western  home*  for 
over  a  th:  d  of  a  century  and  its 
popularity  is  growing  day  by  day. 

D.  CH1RARDELLI  CO. 
Sine*  1852  Sua  Frincuco 


While  ou.  price 
will  not  1  e  lau  .  aeed 
during*  1914, 
there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  qua  it/. 


CHIRAREtLLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Pi  m 


The  Home  Circle 


BETSEY  SNOW  AT  THE  "SHRINE 
OP  BEAUTY." 

[Written  for  the  RURAL  PRESS  by  Betsey  Snow.] 

If  a  woman  wants  to  be  famous, 
it  Is  policy  for  her  to  be  beautiful. 
I  was  beautiful  myself  once,  that  is, 
before  I  was  married.  Fred  told 
me  time  and  again  that  I  was  not 
only  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,  but 
that  I  was  the  prettiest  he  ever  saw. 
He  hasn't  said  anything  about  it 
for  several  years,  but  when  he  de- 
scribes ladies  he  has  met,  and  dwells 
eloquently  on  their  good  looks,  and 
I  ask  him  innocently  if  they  look 
like  me,  he  only  answers  "How 
absurd!"  He  never  would  hurt  my 
feelings  by  saying  I  was  no  longer 
pretty,  and  I  may  be  over-sensitive 
in  supposing  he  meant  anything  of 
the  kind  when  he  delicately  calls 
me  absurd. 

It  is  a  woman's  duty  to  preserve 
her  good  looks;  first  to  please  her 
husband,  and  secondly  to  make  her- 
self famous.  With  the  first  object 
in  view,  during  his  last  absence,  I 
made  me  a  new  dress,  the  proceeds 
of  a  few  chickens,  and  ornamented 
it  with  ribbon  nicely  dyed.  On  his 
return  I  arrayed  myself  in  1*  and  the 
smile  that  I  try  never  to  forg ?*  but 
it  wasn't  particularly  striking,  >t  .1  1 
was  obliged  to  call  his  attention  to 
it,  by  asking  if  my  new  dress  wasn't 
becoming. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  happy,  digni- 
fied way,  and  asked  why  I  didn't  buy 
one  of  those  combination  suits  such 
as  Judge  Kelley's  wife  wears.  "She's 
a  majestic  lady,  and  has  such  ex- 
quisite taste  in  dress — you  would 
do  well  to  imitate  her,  Mrs.  Snow," 
he  said. 

I  explained  to  him  that  combin- 
ation suits  cost  from  ten  to  eighteen 
dollars,  and  I  only  got  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  my  chick- 
ens. 

"But,  Betsey,"  said  he  in  a  grieved 
tone  of  voice,  "it  would  be  better  to 
have  dresses  less  frequently  and  get 
good  ones.  Cotton  and  wool  wrin- 
kles, and  wrinkled  goods  look  cheap. 
Mrs.  Kelley's  dresses  are  never 
wrinkled,  but  always  have  a  smooth 
fresh  look." 

"If  I  had  had  two  dollars  more  I 
would  have  bought  a  dress  worthy 
the  wife  of  a  man  with  such  refined 
tastes  as  you  have,  Mr.  Snow." 

But  he  was  reading  and  probably 
did  not  hear  my  last  remark.  He 
very  kindly  and  in  his  clearest  tones 
read  me  the  following  startling 
items  which  show  that  beauty  makes 
women  famous: 

"Mrs.  Dean,  the  handsomest  lady 
in  the  city,  came  near  being  run  over 
this  morning  by  a  runaway  team." 

"A  pretty  girl  in  Buffalo  ran  away 
last  Sunday  night  with  Sam  Sly,  her 
father's  bookkeeper." 

"Mrs.  Collins,  whose  beauty  is  the 
theme  of  every  tongue,  rowed  a  boat 
across  the  bay  to  Indiana  island  in 
twenty-eight  minutes." 

"Alice  Smith,  a  handsome  brun- 
ette, shelled  a  peck  of  peas  in  just 
twenty-seven  minutes." 

"Miss  Sniffin,  an  acknowledged 
beauty,  suffered  for  years  with  ca- 
tarrh, and  Holt's  preparation  of 
boneset  cured  her." 

"How  delightful!"  I  exclaimed  as 
Mr.  Snow  paused  for  comment.  "It 


would  have  taken  Alice  Smith  half 
an  hour  no  doubt  to  shell  a  peck  of 
peas  if  she  had  not  been  a  handsome 
brunette,  and  Miss  Collins  if  only 
ordinary  looking  might  have  been  ten 
minutes  longer  crossing  the  bay. 
And  then  how  lucky  that  Mrs.  Dean 
is  the  handsomest  lady  in  the  city, 
or  those  horses  might  have  trampled 
her  to  death." 

"That's  not  the  idea,  Mrs.  Snow. 
Human  nature  is  very  human,  and 
men  make  great  sacrifices  for  beau- 
ty. We  worship  at  its  shrine,  Mrs. 
Snow." 

"How  nice!"  I  cried  in  delight, 
"I  suppose,  then,  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr. 
Collins  get  up  and  build  the  fire  on 
cold  mornings,  and  take  care  of  the 
babies  nights,  and  do  the  churning 
and  leave  off  smoking  and  drinking, 
and  turn  the  cigar  and  liquor  money 
into  new  bonnets  and  dresses  and 
things  for  their  wives.  Beauty  is 
indeed  a  great  blessing!" 

I  looked  often  in  my  glass  and 
found  that  wrinkles  had  got  i round 
my  mouth  and  ejpv  and  the  tooth  I 
had  the  misfortu  w  ;o  break  had  th<-~ 
I  nack  of  f-howinp  itself  every  time 
!  spoke.     U  would  cost  Fred  two  or 
liroe  dollars  to  get  it  mended,  and 
so  1  concluded  tc  let  it  remain.  A> 
J  it  was  plain  to  b3  .seen  (hat  I  was  no 
longer  a  beruty.  I  turned    to  my 
Rules  for  Yonpg  Wives"  for  guid- 
ance.   Hore,  i  '.'i  «d,  was  comfort  In 
the  following  age: 

"Hold  your  hi.  hand's  affections  at 
all  hazards.  When  the  betuty  th.i* 
firs;  charmed  him  begins  to  fade, 
use  the  little  arts  of  affectionate  at- 
!  tintion  he  loved  >o  well.  Do  not 
forget  the  endearing  names  or  the 
loses  you  wore  in  yiuir  hair.  There 
is  beauty  in  sweets  >ss  of  manners 
as  well  as  of  compi  "  ion.  A  true 
husband  loves  the  fon.v.r  as  well  as 
the  latter." 

"How  easy!"  thought  I.  I  went 
to  my  rosebush,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  a  brilliant  red  rose  waiting 
to  supply  the  roses  in  my  ch<  i  ks  that 
r  tded  some  years  ago.  I  placed  it 
in  my  hair.  The  contr  ;t  was  strik- 
ing, as  my  hair  is  thin  and  getting 
gray.  Hepzibah  was  asleep  in  her 
little  bed.  Fred  was  engaged  in 
reading  the  last  State  Horticultural 
Report.  I  donned  a  clean  apron-  and 
with  my  mending,  which  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  well-worn  overalls  belong- 
ing to  Jerry,  the  German  hired-man, 
seated  myself  at  the  table  opposite 
Fred  and  near  the  lamp.  I  inaugur- 
ated my  little  love  scheme  with 
"Freddie,  darling,  please  read  your 
little  Bessie  something  nice."  I 
spoke  in  a  clear  tone,  although  my 
heart  fluttered  and  my  hand  trem- 
bled so  that  I  could  hardly  thread 
my  needle. 

Mr.  Snow  raised  his  eyes,  a  look 
of  alarm  settled  in  his  fine  face  and 
the  report  dropped  from  his  hands. 
For  fully  five  minutes  he  gazed  into 
my  face,  only  turning  his  eyes  to 
take  in  the  rose  and  geranium  sprig. 

"What's  the  matter,  Betsey?"  he 
as  last  gasped. 

Not  wishing  to  retreat  from  a 
field  so  full  of  happy  possibilities,  I 
resumed:  "Freddy's  Bessie  wants 
him  to  read  her  something  nice,  be- 
cause Freddie  is  a  good  hubby." 

"Mrs.  Snow,  are  you  crazy?"  he 
demanded  in  a  tone  with  which  one 
deals  with  lunatics  and  refractory 
children. 

"Not  a  bit,  hubby.      Won't  you 


read  Bessie  a  nice  little  poem?" 

Instead  of  drawing  his  chair  close 
to  mine  and  reciting  one  of  Ella 
Wheeler's  sweetest  songs,  he  arose, 
paced  the  floor,  glanced  at  me  side- 
ways, and  watched  my  fingers  as  I 
adjusted  the  patch  on  Jerry's  over- 
alls. When  his  excitement  abated 
he  asked  in  a  husky  voice  if  any  of 
my  distant  relatives  had  died  in  a 
madhouse.  On  being  informed  that 
I  had  never  been  advised  of  such  a 
tragedy  in  our  family,  he  asked: 

"What  is  that  great  red  rose  and 
that  sprig  of  peppermint  in  your 
hair  for?" 

I  smilingly  informed  him  that  the 
sprig  was  geranium  and  not 
peppermint,  and  that  it  and  the  rose 
were  there  because  he  was  so  fond 
of  seeing  me  wear  flowers. 

He  looked  at  me  suspiciously 
again,  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  dis- 
tant insane  relatives  that  were  pos- 
sible. 

"Why  do  you  tattle  so  childishly, 
Mrs.  Snow?    I  am  amazed." 

"Don't  you  remembi-r,  darling, 
that  before  we  were  married  you  in- 
sisted that  I  should  call  you  Freddy, 
and  you  called  me  your  own  little 
Bessie?  All  writers  on  domestic 
matters  insist  on  keeping  up  the 
little  arts  of  courting-days,  and  as 
I  am  not  as  pretty  as  I  was  when  a 
girl,  I  thought  it  best  to  follow  the 


'Rules  for  Young  Wives.'  " 

Mr.  Snow  smiled  sadly  and  resum- 
ed his  reading. 

A  fixed  plan  and  a  definite  pur- 
pose are  necessary  In  early  life  If 
creditable  results  are  to  be  desired. 
Huxley  wrote  in  his  diary  when  a 
young  man,  "I  must  adopt  a  fixed 
plan  of  study,  for  unless  this  is  done 
I  find  that  time  slips  away  without 
knowing  it";  and  he  added,  "This  is 
about  the  only  resolution  I  have 
stuck  to." 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL 
"CHA-MA"    ....    60  CENT  ?  h  L 

A  FAMOUS  GREEN  UN  COLOR  ED  JAPAN  .  -A 
"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      50  CENTS  A  '.D. 

A  DELICIOUS  HI.ACK  KNGL1SH  BREAKFAST  TEA 
"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  fl.OO 

A  CHOICE   BLEND  OF   FURS  COFFBK 
PACKED  IN   AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

118-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Teaching  Pays 


FTeachers  Receive  From '  70  to*  1 5(3^ 

[PerMonthand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
■^Occupation  -  FreeCatalodJ 
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A  REMEDY  AGAINST  FLEAS. 

All  persons  who  have  lived  in  a 
house  which  has  become  infested 
with  fleas  in  summer  will  know  how 
these  creatures  inhabit  the  floor  by 
preference,  and  how  they  will  jump 
upon  the  legs  and  ankles  of  every- 
one who  passes  near  them.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  some  years 
ago,  when  the  lower  floor  of  Mc- 
Graw  Hall  of  Cornell  University  was 
badly  infested  by  fleas,  which  had 
come  from  animals  temporarily  kept 
there  in  confinement,  Professor  S. 
H.  Gage  invented  the  following  in- 
genious plan:  He  had  the  negro 
Janitor  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots, 
and  then  tied  sheets  of  fly  paper,  with 
the  sticky  side  outward,  around  the 
legs  of  the  boots.  The  janitor  was 
then  told  to  patrol  the  lower  floor 
for  several  hours  a  day.  The  re- 
sult was  gratifying  and  rather  sur- 
prising. The  sheets  of  fly  paper  soon 
became  black  with  fleas,  and  had  to 
be  changed  at  intervals;  but  by  this 
means  the  building  was  almost  com- 
pletely rid  of  the  pest,  with  a  min- 
imum of  trouble  to  everyone  except 
to  the  janitor. — Insect  Life. 


Apple  Shortcake. — This  is  not  so 
well  known  as  strawberry  shortcake, 
but  it  is  equally  good  when  well 
made.  The  usual  directions  for 
shortcake  result  in  the  plainest  of 
soda  biscuits;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake  as  such  dishes  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  concocted  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  nursery. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reasonably  plain 
pie  crust,  which,  by  being  handled 
like  puff  paste,  can  be  made  very 
nice.  This  paste  is  rolled  into  two 
thin  layers  and  lightly  baked  on  a 
jelly  tin,  placing  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  but  being  careful  not  to  press 
them  together.  When  baked  they 
can  be  separated  with  much  greater 
ease  tha»  if  made  into  one  cake  and 
pulled  apart.  Rich  apple  sauce 
should  then  be  liberally  spread  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  crust  and 
on  top,  and  served  with  cream. 


A  new  dish  of  potatoes  consists 
of  mashed  potatoes  and  lean  cooked 
ham.  Mash  half  a  dozen  boiled  po- 
tatoes, and  season  with  butter,  milk, 
salt  and  pepper.  Mix  with  the  pota- 
toes two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 

The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 
Perfect  Ventilation 
Absolutely  Sanitary 


i4 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited.  If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
write    for    particulars    and  prices. 
L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Martinez,  OaL, 


ham  chopped  very  fine,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice.  Beat 
until  very  light,  and  turn  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish.  Smooth  and 
scatter  the  top  with  a  layer  of  fine 
stale  breadcrumbs.  Brown  in  the 
oven.  If  mashed  potatoes  that  are 
left  over  are  used  for  the  dish,  heat 
them  before  mixing  with  the  other 
ingredients. 


Wash  your  glassware  in  two  waters 
if  it  becomes  dusty,  using  a  tooth- 
brush to  clean  places  which  are  ob- 
stinate about  becoming  clear.  If 
regularly  used  one  water  is  sufficient. 
Pour  a  dishpan  full  of  hot  water 
and  wash  the  glass  with  a  clean 
cloth,  using  plenty  of  good  soap. 
Keep  the  water  hot,  and  let  the 
glass  lie  in  it  until  hot  also.  Dry 
quickly  on  a  dry,  soft  cloth.  Soap 
is  essential  to  secure  clearness  and 
brilliancy.  Every  little  crease  and 
projection  will  glitter  and  scintillate 
with  varying  colors,  a  pleasure  to  be- 
hold. 


Simple,  spontaneous  laughter  is 
not  only  one  of  the  signs  of  a  nor- 
mal and  healthy  nature,  but  it  is 
also  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  sanity 
of  the  human  spirit  and  the  health- 
ful balance  of  the  various  moods  and 
temperaments  of  our  composite  be- 
ing. The  hymn-writer  realized  this 
when  he  gave  thanks  for 
"Human  tears  and  human  laughter, 
And  the  depth  of  human  love." 


Strawberry  Souffle. — Wash,  hull 
and  cut,  or  mash  lightly,  one  cup 
strawberries.  Beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  till  stiff,  add  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar  and 
the  berries,  and  beat  until  very  thick 
and  stiff.  Use  a  broad  bowl  and  a 
wire  egg  beater  or  spoon,  and  beat 
with  a  long,  steady  stroke.  Pile  it 
lightly  on  a  glass  dish  and  serve 
with  delicate  white  or  sponge  cake. 


If  tablecloths  and  napkins  are 
stained  with  peaches,  berries,  pears, 
coffee  or  tea,  before  being  washed 
they  should  be  spread  over  a  small 
tub,  pouring  boiling  water  through 
the  stains.  Have  plenty  of  it  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  stain 
does  not  start  at  once.  Try,  try 
again.  Then  wash  as  usual.  Of 
course,  the  fresher  the  stain  the 
easier  it  will  come  out. 


NECESSARY  DURING  VACATION. 

"Why  do  girls  wear  engagement 
rings?" 

"On  the  same  principle  that  a  per- 
son ties  a  string  around  his  finger — 
so  they  won't  forget  they're  engag- 
ed."— Boston  Transcript. 


Tourist:  "What's  the  mean  tem- 
perature around  here?"  Boomer: 
"Stranger,  thar  ain't  mean  temper- 
ature hyarabouts.  It's  alius  delight- 
ful!" 


Small  Boy  (in  awed  tones)  :  "Pa, 
do  you  know  I  looked  into  the  par- 
lor just  now,  and  what  do  you  think 
I  sa'w?" 

Father:    "Can't  guess,  my  boy." 

Small  Boy:  "Why,  sister  Polly 
was  sitting  on  the  piano-stool,  and 
her  young  man  was  kneeling  in  front 
of  her,  holding  her  hands  like  glue." 

Father:  "Ah!  sensible  young  fel- 
low that.  He  was  holding  her  hands 
to  prevent  her  playing  the  piano." 


What  the  Telephone  Map  Shows 


56.8%  23.5% 

Exchanges  Bell-connected,         Exchanges  Bell-owned, 
but  not  Bell-owned. 


10.5% 
Exchanges  not  Bell* 
owned  or  connected. 


9.2% 
Places  served  by 
two  companies. 


EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a  tele- 
phone exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a  large 
city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are  owned  by 
the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by  independent  com- 
panies. Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they  meet  the  needs 
of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban  lines,  reach  70,000 
places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 


The  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owned,  and  that  the  greater  majority 
of  the  exchanges  are  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies  and  connected 
with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  ex- 
changes, chiefly  rural,  which  do  not 
have  outside  connections. 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will  facili- 
tate connections  between  all  tele- 
phone subscribers  regardless  of  who 
owns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  connected 
their  exchanges  to  provide  universal 
service  for  the  whole  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  "Policy       One  System       Universal  Service 


THE    INEW  TERRITORY 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

Western  Pacific  Railway 

OFFERS  SPLENDID  INDUCEMENTS  FOR 

Manufacturers     Merchants  Investors 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Openings 
and  Agricultural  Opportunities  to  be  found  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

CANNERIES         WINERIES         PACKING  HOUSES 
TILE  FACTORIES  BRICK  YARDS 

STONE  and  MARBLE  QUARRIES 
IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRIES  SAW  MILLS 

FRUIT  GROWING  DRY  FARMING 

CATTLE  and  SHEEP  RAISING 
MINERAL  LANDS  TIMBER  LANDS 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OPENINGS 
Opportunities  for  the  Man  of  Moderate  Means  as  well  as 
the  Capitalist 
Every  section  holds  out  a  welcome.    Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  we  will  endeavor  to  find  It  for 
you.    A  letter  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Address 

BODE  K.  SMITH 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless   otherwise   noted  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  23,  1914. 
WHEAT. 

The  eastern  market  has  shown 
something  of  a  downward  tendency 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  northern 
values  have  also  dropped  a  little. 
The  local  market  is  rather  weak  in 
sympathy,  with  liberal  offerings  and 
only  a  moderate  demand,  but  values 
are  not  quotably  lower. 
California  Club,  ctl.J  1.80  @1.85 

Forty-fold    1.85  ©1.90 

Northern  Club  ....  1.80  ©1.85 
Northern  Bluestem.  2.00  @2.10 

Northern  Red    1.80  @1.95 

BARLEY. 

Brewing  and  shipping  grain  is 
again  quoted  here,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable export  business.  The  spec- 
ulative market,  however,  is  quiet  and 
easy,  and  spot  feed  has  been  marked 
down  a  little,  with  rather  large  offer- 
ings. 

Brew'ng  &  Ship'ng  $1.20  @1.25 
Choice  Feed  per  ctl    1.15  ©1.17% 
Common  Feed  ....  Nominal 
OATS. 

There  is  a  gradually  increasing  de- 
mand for  seed  oats,  and  the  red  va- 
riety shows  a  further  advance.  White 
oats  are  again  quoted,  after  being 
practically  out  of  the  market  for 
some  time. 

Red  Feed  $1.40  ©1.50 

Seed    1.65  @1.75 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  ©1.70 

Black  Seed   1.75  ©2.25 

CORN. 

The  foreign  offerings  are  said  to 
be  of  very  poor  quality,  but  are  of- 
fered at  rather  low  prices,  and  have 
made  some  impression  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Eastern  yellow  has  dropped  a 
little  from  last  week's  figures. 
California  Tellow.  .  Nominal 
Eastern  Yellow  ...  1.90  ©2.00 
Eastern  White  ....  Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Milo  Maize    Nominal 

RYE. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  but  the  movement  is 
confined  to  narrow  limits. 

Rye,  per  ctl   1.50  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

Shipments  of  all  varieties  of  new 
beans  have  so  far  been  very  light, 
but  offerings  are  increasing,  and  in 
view  of  the  generally  large  produc- 
tion prices  show  a  downward  ten- 
dency. Few  changes  have  been  made 
this  week,  but  bayos,  limas  and  pink 
beans  are  all  lower.  New  blackeyes 
and  large  whites  are  beginning  to 
move  in  the  valley,  and  some  limas 
have  been  shipped  from  the  south, 
but  the  crop  there  is  about  three 
weeks  later  than  last  year.  Much 
larger  shipments,  however,  are  ex- 
pected next  week. 


(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.,  pr  ctl. 

$3.25 

@3.50 

3.75 

@4.00 

3.50 

©4.58 

Cranberry  Beans  .  . 

4.00 

©4.25 

2.75 

©3.00 

Small  Whites 

5.00 

©5.25 

Large  White   

4.00 

©4.25 

5.75 

©6.00 

Pea   

Nominal 

Pink   

3.25 

©3.50 

Red  Kidneys  .... 

Nominal 

Mexican  Red  .... 

Nominal 

SEEDS. 

Holders  of  mustard  are  asking  9c, 
but  there  is  practically  no  business  at 
this  figure.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  other  lines  quoted  here,  but  mis- 
cellaneous garden  seeds  are  now  be 
ing  shipped  by  growers  in  consider 
able  quantity. 

Alfalfa    N-minal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  Nominal 

Canary    Nominal 

Hemp    3%  ©4  c 

Millet    2%@  3%,c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  the 
local  market,  but  there  is  less 
strength  in  the  situation  than  for 


some  weeks  past,  and  declines  have 
occurred  in  some  other  markets,  ow- 
ing to  the  easier  situation  in  wheat. 
Cal.  Family  Extras.  $6.60  ©7.00 
Bakers'  Extras  ...  5.50  ©6.00 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  been  about  the  same 
as  for  the  previous  week,  and  while 
the  quantity  is  by  no  means  large, 
there  is  still  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  shipments  as  they  come 
in.  The  demand  continues  very  light, 
few  buyers  being  inclined  to  accu- 
mulate large  supplies.  The  arrivals 
still  include  large  amounts  on  con- 
signment, and  it  is  expected  that  this 
movement  will  continue  for  some 
time.  Offerings  of  fancy  hay  have  in- 
creased a  little,  and  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Alfalfa  hay  is  moving  slowly, 
with  liberal  offerings. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00©  9.00 

do  No.  2    6.00©  7.50 

Tame  Oats   7.00  ©11.00 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  general  demand  is  only  mod- 
erate, but  prices  in  most  lines  are 
well  maintained,  rolled  oats  being 
higher.  Cocoanut  meal  continues 
rather  easy. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  13.00  ©14.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00  ©31.00 

Oilcake  Meal   33.00  ©35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.50  ©26.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  ©43.00 

Middlings   34.00  ©35.00 

Rolled  Barley    25.00 ©26.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts    33.00  ©34.00 

VEGETABLES. 
The  vegetable  market  shows  no 
particular  activity  this  week,  and  sev- 
eral lines  remain  very  cheap,  with 
larger  offerings  than  can  be  easily 
disposed  of.  Tomatoes  are  about  the 
weakest  article  on  the  list,  with 
heavy  shipments  from  the  river  dis- 
trict, and  fancy  stock  is  consid- 
erably lower.  String  and  wax  beans 
also  are  lower,  while  peas  are 
higher,  Alameda  stock  being  slow  of 
sale,  though  supplies  are  not  large. 
Green  peppers,  egg  plant,  summer 
squash  and  okra  are  a  little  higher, 
while  celery  shows  a  wider  range, 
according  to  quality. 
Green  Peppers,  bell  lugs  30  @  40c 
Green  Peppers,  Chill.  35©  50c 
Carrots,  per  sack  .  ..  .       35©  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5©  6c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs  25©  40c 
Beans:  Wax,  per  lb  .  .       1©  2c 

String    1©  2c 

Lima    2  @  3c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  ....       20©  30c 

Eggplant,  lugs    30©  50c 

Green  corn,  sack  ...  1.00©  2.00 
Summer  Squash,  box  .  25©  35c 
Cream  Squash,  box.  .  .       30©  40c 

Okra,   box    40©  50c 

Celery,  doz    20©  40c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
No  changes  in  price  have  been 
made  in  this  line  lately,  river  pota- 
toes and  onions  being  very  plentiful 
and  easy.  There  has  been  some 
movement  of  potatoes  to  the  Oregon 
market,  where  jobbers  have  been 
getting  $1.50;  but  the  late  Oregon 
crop  will  soon  be  in,  and  is  expected 
to  be  fairly  large. 
Potatoes: 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  70c@$1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl..  1.40©  1.50 
Onions,    New  Yellow, 

sack    40©  50c 

Garlic,  Cal.,  per  lb   10@12^c 

do.  Oregon   10©  15c 

POULTRY. 
Values  in  all  lines  stand  as  last 
quoted.  Offerings  have  been  rather 
large,  however,  both  of  local  and 
eastern  stock,  and  the  market  is 
rather  easy  than  otherwise. 
Turkeys,  old,  per  lb..  .20  ©21  c 
Turkeys,  young,  per  lb  24     ©25  c 

Large  Broilers   20     ©21  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  20     ©21  c 

Fryers,  per  lb    20     ©21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  17  (f?  1  8  c 
Hens,  large,  per  lb.  .  .  18  (5)19  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb..  15     ©16  c 


Young  Roosters,  per  lb  20     ©21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   1.50©  2.09 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doi   4.50©  8.00 

BUTTER. 
Prices  on  all  grades  have  dropped 
a  little  since  the  first  of  the  week. 
There  is  no  shipping  demand  just 
now,  and  supplies  brought  in  on  con- 
tract are  rather  heavy  for  local  re- 
quirements. The  warm  weather  has 
also  had  a  depressing  influence. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra*    31      31      30%  29      29  29 

Prime   27%  27%  27      27      27  27 

Firsts   27      27      26%  26%  26%  26% 

EGGS. 

Pullets  have  been  sagging  a  little, 
losing  2%c  for  the  week,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  this  grade  in  the  offerings 
is  larger  than  for  some  time  past. 
Supplies  of  extras,  however,  con- 
tinue to  decrease,  and  the  upward 
movement  is  still  in  progress. 

Thu.    Frt.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   41      42      42      43      43  43% 

Selected   Pullets    ..34%  34      33%  33%  33  32% 

CHEESE. 

Flats  and  Y.  A.'s  are  unchanged 
in  price,  though  the  latter  has  been 
in  rather  strong  demand  for  the  last 
few  days.  Monterey  cheese  shows  a 
wider  range,  but  the  apparent  ten- 
dency is  upward. 

Fancy  Calif.  Flats,  per  lb.  .  .  14M>c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy..  15  %c 
Monterey  Cheese  14  @15%c 

Butter:  Wed.  Thu.    Frt.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Extras   27  27  27  27  26  26 

Eggs   35  35  35  35  35  35 

Cal.    Cheese   14  14  14  14  14  14 

Flats   14%  14%  14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
Raspberries  are  a  little  higher, 
while  strawberries  and  huckleberries 
are  both  coming  in  freely,  and  are 
offered  below  last  week's  figures. 
Apples  remain  quiet  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  values  are  by  no  means 
strong,  but  there  is  no  quotable  de- 
cline, and  a  little  snipping  business 
is  in  progress.  Bartlett  pears  are 
unchanged,  while  winter  Nellis  pears 
are  offered  at  50c  to  $1.  Ordinary 
peaches  in  lugs  are  very  cheap,  and 
some  small  packages  are  offered  at 
lower  prices,  though  fancy  lots  are 
firmly  seld.  Black  figs  are  slightly 
lower,  white  figs  being  firmly  held. 
Pomegranates  and  persimmons  are 
appearing  in  limited  quantities,  and 
find  a  fair  market.  Cantaloupes  are 
doing  much  better,  as  shipments  to 
this  market  have  slowed  up  a  little; 
but  watermelons  remain  cheap  and 
plentiful.  In  grapes,  tokays,  mus- 
cats and  common  black  varieties  are 
lower,  and  while  there  is  quite  a 
lively  demand  the  offerings  are  ex- 
cessive. 

Huckleberries,  lb  .  .  .  .  5©  8c 
Strawberries,  chest  ..  1.50©  3.00 
Raspberries,  chest  .  .  .  4.00©  6.00 
Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers   ....  65©  75c 

Spitzenberg    65©  90c 

Gravenstein    50©  1.00 

Crabapples    40©  85c 

Quinces,  box   75  @  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate  ....  75©  1.00 
Pears,  box,  large  ...  .     1.00©  1.35 

do  No.  2    50©  75c 

Winter  Nellis   50©  1.00 

Peaches,  lugs   20©  40c 


price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association.  93  Palace  Bid*..  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kates  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anytnlng  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 


CHEAP  LANDS  FOR  SALE  in  Byron-Bethany  new  irri- 
gation dLstrict,  one  of  the  best  irrigation  systems  in  the 
State  or  West.  A  fine  climate  and  good  water.  Good 
schools  and  churches.  Taking  everything  ln'o  considera- 
tion there  Is  no  place  In  the  State  where  there  are  such 
good  opportunities  as  in  the  Byron-Bethany  country. 
Land  values  are  very  reasonable  and  terms  easy.  If  you 
are  looking  for  something  good,  call  on  J.  W.  Wayne, 
Real  Estate  Agent.  Byron,  Contra  Costa  County^  Cal.  

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 

8pecial  Inducement'!;  government  land,  railways;  free 
Schools;  cheap  Irrigation;  31  yeas  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  com,  grains,  fruit,  etc.;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
r.  T.  A.  FR1CKK.  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria. 687  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 

FOR  SALE — On  account  of  sickness  and  death,  forty 
acres  of  fine  Income  property.  Twenty-five  acres  best 
varieties  full-bearing  almonds.  Four  and  one-half 
acres  Manzanlllo  olives  and  three  acres  of  wine 
grapes.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Terms.  Address  E.  C 
Boles.  Mlngesdalc.  San  Joao.uin  County,  CaL  

FARMS  WANTED  -We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.     Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 


FOR  RENT — Ranches  from  180  to  300  acres  for 
dairy  purposes  near  Stockton,  Cal.;  five  year  leases; 
rental,  cash  payable  monthly  In  advance  secured  by  > 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Postofflce  Box  802,  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  Id  land  and 
mortgages;  Investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  e.rors 
by  consulting  them;  land  In  all  counties.  303  Phelaav 
Bldg..  Ban  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  on  easy  terms.  Improved  30  acres  Irri- 
gated ranch  clear.  A  moneymaker.  Horses,  cows, 
chickens,  alfalfa.    0.  McQuaid,  Manteca,  Cal.,  R.  D. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Irrigated  Land  for  either  milk  or 
beef  cattle.  Land  located  near  Gridley.  Address  H.  8. 
Hopkins.  Live  Oak,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Send  for  complete  printed  de- 
scription. Two  acres.  Poultry.  Orchard.  Good  build- 
ings.    Near  schooL     Joining  city  limits.  Sonoma  Co. 

Geo.   Langlols,  Sebastopol,  CaL 

TO  LET— 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Ridge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon,  CaL 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — 1018  acres  of  grain  and  al- 
falfa land  near  Williams.  H.  V.  Traynham,  College 
City.  Cal. 


FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Ridge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide. 
Dixon.  CaL 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots. 
Prunes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans,  Blacks,  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $l.O0.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde.  Nurseryman,  Watsonville,  CaL 


WALNUT  TREES — Eureka  and  Elmonte  varieties  a 
specialty,  also  Franquette  and  PlacenUa.  Write,  for 
prices  and  description  of  stock.  Personal  Inspection  In- 
vited.    Eureka  Walnut  Nursery.  Monlebello,  Cal. 

SPINELESS  CACTUS — Any  quanUty,  6  cents  a  slab; 
100  and  over,  $5  a  hundred.  Samples,  Including  post- 
age. 20c     295  Page  St..  San  Jose. 

TH0RNLESS  CACTUS  SLABS  for  sale  at  5c  to  15c 
each.  Few  Santa  Rosas  at  25c.  C.  R.  Banna,  Route  3. 
Riverside,  Cal.  

WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  WhltUer. 


BEES. 


BEES  AND  HONEY— Bee-keeping  pays  big.  Price  list 
bees,  instruction  books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure 
California  honey,  ten  cents.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 
12,  Nordhoff.  CaL  ,  

BELGIAN  HARES. 

THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees.    Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 

daco.   

WANTED. 

FOR  RENT — Grain  farm.  120  acres,  3  miles  from 
Stockton,  macadam  road.  7  room  bouse,  barn,  granery, 
wagon  shed,  hog  pen,  8  chicken  bouses,  brooder  bouse, 
sanded  yard  and  corral,  wind-mill,  tank.  Terms, 
$700.00  per  annum,  %  In  advance.  Win.  A.  French. 
545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  to  write  orders  for  Roed- 
ing  "True-TTees."  Highly  satisfactory  selling  plans  and 
commission  offered  ranchers,  fruit  growers,  real  estate 
men  of  salesmen,  for  a  part  of  their  time  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  Write  at  once  for  full  pariculars.  FANCHER 
CHEEK  .NTRSEHIKS,  Frresno,  Calif.,  care  Holland  Bldg. 

INDUSTRIOUS  AND  CULTURED  young  German  desires 

position  on  modern  farm.  No  wages  expected,  but  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  pleasant  surroundings  desired. 
Applicant  in  good  health.  Best  refereuces.  Reply  to 
Room   306.   Merchants'   National   Bank   Building,  San 

Francisco. 

WANTED — Position  as  Su|ierintendent  or  Foreman  on 
ranch.  Experience  in  grain,  aliaira.  stock,  dairy,  fruit 
and  ranch  machinery,  engines,  etc.  Can  handle  men 
any  capacity.  Credentials  for  past  ten  years.  Box 
836,  Bakersfleld.  CaL 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  Is  open  for  engagement. 
Experienced  in  working  all  kinds  of  labor  and  in  all 
lines  of  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  of  Uve 
stork.  Is  a  worker  and  is  not  seeking  an  easy  job. 
Address.  020  E.  Lime  ave.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans, 
etc    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


READ  my  advertisement  on  another  page.  I  ban 
just  what  you  are  looking  for  In  lands.    0.  M.  Res. 

WANTED — To  lease  good  farm  near  coast,  preferably 
with  option  to  buy.    318  W.  62nd  St   Los  Angeles. 


MISCE  L  L  A  N  EOL'S. 


FOR  SALE— Rumley  Toe-Hold  Gas  Tractor.  Fourteen 
horse  power  on  draw  bar.  Used  90  days.  One  John 
Deere  engine  plow;  four  14-inch  bottoms,  ten  foot  double 
acting,  cut-away  disc.  Engine  used  90  days,  Implements 
less.  All  In  perfect  order.  Owner  retiring  from  orchard- 
ing.   Terms.  Box  3,  Live  Oak,  Cal.  

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 

their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It  will  Interest  yon. 
All  sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION' CO..  1R1-189  Second  St..  San  Francisco. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
th  eads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER  PIPE 
WORKS.  301',-S  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  the 
high  co-t  of  livng.  send  Tor  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.     SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.   106  Clay 

St..  San  Francisco.   

MAKE  YOUR  GRAPES  into  dry  wine  and  vinegar.  Big 

^rollls!     Write  for  particulars.     Stamp  for  reply.  H. 

W.  Dixon.  Box  rifi.  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  1 

MUST  GO  — 1000  Burbank  Splnelcw  Cactus.  $10  per 
hundred.  Milch  Goats,  Does  and  Kids.  Edgar  Wool- 
bridge,  Lakeport.  Cal. 
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do,  small  box   25  @  80c 

Plums,  crate    75  @  1.25 

do,  lugs    75  @  1.25 

Prunes,  lugs    75  @  1.25 

Figs:     Black,  double 

layer    40  @  50c 

White,  single,  layer..  25  @  40c 
Pomegranates,  box....  50@  75c 
Persimmons,  box  ....  1.00  @  1.25 
Cantaloupes,  crate  ...  75(5)  1.25 
Watermelons,  doz  ....      75  @  1.50 

Casabas,  lugs   50  @  75c 

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate     40  @  60c 

Tokays,  crate    40  @  60c 

Seedless,  crate   40(5)  50c 

Muscat,  crate   50  @  60c 

Black    25  @  40c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  still  a  fairly  active  move- 
ment in  the  country,  but  except  for 
prunes,  figs  and  raisins,  the  market 
shows  little  strength.  Apples  are 
easy,  with  a  large  output  in  pros- 
pect; and  the  very  limited  export  de- 
mand for  apricots  has  caused  a  de- 
cidedly easy  feeling,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  about  a  movement  in  the 
east.  A  good  many  southern  growers 
have  been  trying  to  dispose  of  their 
crops  with  poor  success,  and  a  good 
many  Santa  Ana  growers  have  sold 
at  6c.  Peaches  receive  very  little  at- 
tention, but  a  good  many  growers 
are  still  holding  on.  Figs  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  find  quite  a 
strong  demand  in  the  east,  as  the 
outlook  for  imported  goods  is  poor. 
The  larger  sizes  of  prunes  are  very 
strong,  as  some  packers  have  had 
difficulty  in  filling  contracts,  and  sup- 
plies in  the  county  are  light.  The 
new  Associated  seeded  raisin  prices 
put  out  last  week  were  lower  than 
the  eastern  trade  had  expected,  and 
a  very  satisfactory  movement  has 
taken  place.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

Opening  prices  on  1914  crop  seed- 
ed California  raisins  and  London 
layers  have  proved  to  be  something 
of  a  surprise  to  a  majority  of  the 
trade  in  that  they  are  lower  than  the 
figures  generally  expected.  Fancy 
seeded  offer  at  6%c  in  16-oz.  and 
5  5-8c  in  12-oz.  cartons,  choice  at 
6y2c  for  16-oz.  and  514  c  for  12-oz. 
cartons.  For  bulk  the  prices  quoted 
are  6c  for  fancy  and  5%c  for  12-oz. 
cartons  and  5%c  for  choice.  The 
quotations  on  London  layers  are 
5%c  for  1-crown,  5^0  for  2-crown, 
5%c  for  3-crown  and  5%c  for  4- 
crown.  All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Fres- 
no, subject  to  the  usual  cash  dis- 
count, and  apply  to  Oct.  Nov.  ship- 
ment. They  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  against  its 
own  decline  up  to  Dec.  31  next.  The 
general  trade,  according  to  brokers, 
has  taken  hold  freely  at  the  quoted 
figures,  but  some  of  the  large  East- 
ern jobbers  are  understood  to  be 
still  holding  off,  looking  for  conces- 
sions in  the  way  of  an  extra  discount. 
If  they  secure  this,  it  is  said  that  it 
must  come  out  of  brokers'  commis- 
sions, as  the  terms  made  by  the  As- 
sociated will  not  be  varied  from  in 
the  smallest  degree  for  even  the 
largest  buyer.  Advices  received 
from  Canada  indicate  that  the 
trade  there  has  been  very  free  buy- 
ers of  freshly  seeded  and  seedless  old 
crop  for  September  shipment,  and 
that  they  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
market  for  a  considerable  quantity 
of  new  goods  at  the  opening  prices. 
The  Canadian  demand  is  largely  due 
to  the  very  close  clean-up  in  the  Do- 
minion of  spot  stocks  and  partly  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  future  supplies 
of  imported  raisins  owing  to  the  war 
situation. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914   ...   5     @  6  c 

Apricots,  1914    6     @9  C 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2^@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5     @6  c 

Peaches,  new   3     @4  c 

Pears    6     @7  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4%c 

Thompson  Seedless  .  .  5  @6  c 
Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS 
Oranges  are  going  east  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  state  at  the 
rate  of  about  50  cars  daily,  and  the 
auction  prices  show  a  fair  demand 
for  the  fruit,  though  the  prices  this 


year  are  not  up  to  the  average  of 
former  years  at  this  season. 

On  the  New  York  auction,  Mon- 
day, Sept.  21st,  seven  cars  of  Val- 
encias  were  sold  at  prices  that  av- 
eraged from  $3.45  down  to  $1.60 
per  box.  At  Philadelphia,  the  same 
day,  four  cars  of  Valencias  aver- 
aged from  $3.05  down  to  $1.45.  At 
Boston,  the  auction  prices  were 
$2.90  down  to  $1.45  per  box.  The 
Chicago  auction  showed  oranges  at 
$2.75  to  $4.00. 

Lemons  are  still  cheap,  due  large- 
ly to  foreign  shipments.  The  auc- 
tion prices  in  the  east  last  Monday 
averaged  from  $2.55  up  to  $5  per 
box. 

Shipments  of  oranges  to  the  local 
market  are  light,  but  little  is  needed, 
as  there  is  only  a  very  limited  de- 
mand. Lemons  are  again  quoted 
lower,  as  supplies  are  increasing,  and 
the  eastern  market  is  again  getting 
fairly  large  supplies  of  foreign  lem- 
ons. 

Oranges : 

Valencias,  box  ....  $1.25  @  2.25 
Tangerines,  crate  ....  75c@  1.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  bx    1.00(5)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.00(5)  5.00 

Limes,  case   Nominal 

NUTS. 

Prices  for  new  walnuts  will  be 
out  in  a  few  days,  and  the  nuts  are 
now  arriving  at  the  warehouses  in 
large  quantities.  Inquiries  are  very 
large,  and  a  heavy  movement  is  ex- 
pected as  soon  as  the  prices  are  fixed. 
The  quality  is  said  to  be  very  good. 
Almonds  are  rapidly  being  shipped 
out. 


Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils   

21 

c 

IXL  

20 

c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

19 

c 

16 

c 

16 

c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

No.  1  Softshell  .  .  . 

Nominal 

No.  1  Hardshell  .  . 

Nominal 

Budded   

Nomnial 

No.  2   

Nominal 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  is  very  quiet, 
and  rather  easy  on  all  but  the  finest 
grades.  Shipments  from  many  points 
are  increasing,  the  late  output  being 
larger  than  was  expected,  and  arriv- 
als here  are  larger  than  can  be 
readily  disposed  of. 

Comb:  White  12     @14  c 

Amber   8     <§>1Q  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White    7     @  8  C 

Amber    4%@  6  c 

Off  grades    3     <g>  4  c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  are  quoted  as  before,  but 
there  is  very  little  demand  here. 

Light  32  @32%c 

Dark   27%@31  c 

WOOL. 

Values  are  almost  entirely  normal 
as  the  larger  buyers  are  not  inclined 
to  take  hold,  and  the  outlook  is  by 
no  means  assured.  Most  growers  are 
holding,  however,  being  confident 
that  the  demand  will  revive  before 
long. 
Fall  clip: 

San  Joaquin  10  @12%c 

Northern  16     (5)20  c 

HOPS. 

Local  buyers  still  show  some  hesi- 
tation, though  a  few  sales  are  being 
closed  within  the  range  quoted.  A 
number  of  sales  in  Oregon  are  re- 
ported at  18c.  Picking  is  about  fin- 
ished. 

1913  crop  16     (5)20  c 

1914  crop  16     (5)20  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Hogs  have  been  coming  in  much 
more  freely  for  the  last  week  or  two 
and  prices  are  slightly  lower.  Prac- 
tically everything  else,  however,  is 
firm  with  advances  on  several 
grades  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Dressed 
beef  and  mutton  has  also  been 
marked  up  a  little. 

(Delivered  San  Francisco.) 
Steers :  No.  1    6  %  <§>  7  c 

No.  2    6%<§>  6%C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No  .1  5%@  6^£c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     <§>  9%c 


SPRUCE.  BOXES  LUMBER 


! 

FRUIT,  CANNERY  BUTTER  „| 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  | 

PACIFIC  BOX  FACTORY"! 

354  BEACH  ST.  "  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

OPERATING  OWN  LOGGING  CAMPS  AND  MILLS 


Medium    8Y2@  9  c 

Heavy    7     @8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy 

250  to  350  lbs   9  c 

125  to  250  lbs   9%c 

Prime  Wethers    5  %  @  5%c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes   4  y2  @  5  c 

Milk  Lambs    6%@  6%c 

HORSES. 

Another  good  sized  lot  of  North- 
ern California  stock,  of  weights  suit- 
able for  delivery  and  general  wagon 
work,  has  been  sold  here  this  week, 
and  was  fairly  well  received.  While 
there  is  no  very  urgent  demand, 
the  local  market  is  evidently  in  much 
better  shape  than  a  month  or  two 
ago,  and  it  is  expected  that  from 
now  on  shipments  of  the  average  vol- 
ume will  move  without  difficulty. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225(5)275 

Light    drafters,    1500  to 

1650    200(5)225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180(5)200 
Wagon    Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125(5)175 

Green  Mountain  Range..  90(5)125 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    75(5)100 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 

The  shipment  of  Malaga  grapes 
has  been  somewhat  lighter  during 
the  last  week  owing  to  the  increased 
supply  of  Tokays,  and  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  raisins. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Tokay  ship- 
ments are  too  heavy,  and,  as  there  is 
little  demand  at  prices  in  excess  of 
90c,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  the  growers  cease  picking  for  at 
least  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  this 
most  of  them  have  been  unwilling  to 
do  on  account  of  their  being  afraid 
of  early  fains.  All  markets  seem  to 
be  over-supplied  with  Tokay  grapes, 
and  as  eastern  home-grown  crops  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  native  varieties 
have  the  preference.  Furthermore, 
the  first  shipment  of  Almeria  grapes 
is  due  to  arrive  within  a  few  days 
and  we  understand  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  more 
than  a  million  kegs  of  Spanish  Mala- 
gas will  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  prospects  for  California 
Tokays  is  anything  but  bright,  at 
least  for  the  next  few  days. 

Late  Placer  and  El  Dorado  Bart- 
letts  are  arriving  east  in  good  con- 
dition and  in  some  instances  have 
sold  as  high  as  $3.50  a  box.  The 
demand  is  active,  due,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  fact  that  Northwestern  pears 
do  not  seem  to  be  holding  up. 

Business  conditions  in  general 
show  slight  improvement  in  the  east 
and,  on  account  of  the  heavy  move- 
ment of  apples,  none  of  the  markets 
are  showing  a  very  active  demand. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  Bartlets  $1.55  to 
$2.96;  B.  Hardy  $1.35  to  $2;  G. 
Duke,  $1.60;  Elbertas,  76c;  Kelsey, 
95c  to  $1.03;  Gross,  85c  to  $2; 
Crawfords,  72c;  Malagas,  85c  to 
$1.35;  Tokays,  $1.02  to  $2.20. 

Chicago:  Bartletts,  $1.25  to  $1.95; 
B.  Hardy,  $1.38  to  $1.85;  G.  Duke, 
$1.35  to  $1.60;  Kelsey,  $1.04  to 
$1.50;  Gross,  $1.48;  Crawford,  70c 
to  85c;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.10  to 
$1.40;  Malagas,  60c  to  $1.25;  To- 
kays, $1.10  to  $1.90. 

Boston:  Bartletts,  $1.75  to  $3.35; 
B.  Hardy,  $1.65  to  $2.40;  G.  Duke, 


$1.05  to  $1.70;  Giants,  $1.00  to 
$1.75;  Elbertas,  65c  to  80c;  Kelsey, 
50c  to  $2.90;  Gross,  75c  to  $1.80; 
Crawford,  65c  to  $1.00;  Malagas, 
65c  to  $1.30;  Tokays,  75c  to  $1.65. 

Total  shipments  of  deciduous 
fruits  to  September  22d,  were  11,- 
216  cars,  as  against  9,641  cars  to 
same  date  last  year. 


Ranchers,  Dairymen, 


Fruitgrowers  and 
Investors 


■  nr  you  looking  for  the  BEST — absolutely  THE 
HUE  BEST — conditions  to  be  found  in  all  C*H- 
fornia?  Nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  aU  the  State. 
Read  and  reflect — then  write  us  for  further  infor- 
mation and  details. 


yUMTpp— abundant  and  good  GRAVITY  lrri- 
HHIUI  gating  and  domestic  water,  ALL  yoo 
want — WHEN  you  want  it — AS  you  want  it — AMY 
hour  of  day  in  the  year  at  lowest  possible  cost 
(only  the  upkeep  of  ditches),  averaging  about  38c 
per  acre  per  year.  One-half  miner's  inch  (about  all 
acre  feet)  with  every  acre,  from  you  own  canal,  with 
perpetual  water  right  for  every  acre  you  buy. 


C  All  — the  richest,  loamy,  easily  worked  soil, 
WWlL  containing  abundant  lime  and  pros- 
phat.es.  producing  enormous  crops  of  alfalfa,  grains, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  (We  just  cut  28  acres  of  al- 
falfa, yielding  132  tons,  almost  i%  tons  per  acre, 
at  one  cutting).  Level  lands,  but  with  enough 
grade  to  irrigate  easily,  that  can  be  cleared  and 
prepared  for  crops  at  low  cost. 


The  slope 


DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 

land,  and  the  general  climatic  conditions,  make  this 
land  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruits, 
which  have  a  coloring — a  flavor — a  crispness  and 
size  that  give  them  rank  among  the  finest  of  the 
kind  that  are  grown  in  California. 

OIUUIV  nJUOlllU  of  the  alfalfa  and 
grasses  grown  here,  favorable  climate,  pure  water, 
with  mountain  range  for  summer  feed,  guarantee  to 
the  stock-raiser  that  perfection  only  obtained  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  warrants  the  high 
prices  that  are  obtained  for  Owens  Valley  grown 
cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  other  stock.  Hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  are  fattened  here  for  market  annu- 
ally. 

njUQYIUf* — in  any  country  has  long  been 
U  It  I  IT  I  11*11   recognized  as  a  money-making 

occupation.  Owens  Valley  being  exceptionally  fat- 
ored  in  the  matter  of  bright,  dry  climate,  pure 
water  and  fine  feed,  offers  opportunities  to  the 
dairyman  which  few  communities  can  boast.  Before 
many  years  Owens  Valley  will  be  one  of  the  banner 
dairying  valleys  of  this  State. 

GOOD  NEIGHBORS-Tchtr 

and  Solid  Banking  Facilities,  and  positively  the 
VERY  BEST  bona-flde  Land  Proposition  in  the  State. 
Reasonable  prices  and  terms. 

npQT  AE  BR  NY  aDd  DUslness  refer" 

DEO  I     Ul      DfllllV    ences  on  request. 

We  will  demonstrate  every  statement  to  your  satis- 
faction. You  cannot  afTord  to  overlook  this  limited 
offer  (only  55  forty-acre  tracts  in  all),  which  Is 
the  new  subdivision  of  one  of  the  banner  ranches  of 
this  state.  Just  placed  on  the  market  by  respon- 
sible owners.  Write,  phone  or  call  for  further  In- 
formation and  illustrated  printed  matter. 


G.  M.  Rea,  Secretary 

Suite  630  H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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With    Orders    Amounting   to  $75.00 

We  want  everyone  to  have  one  of  our  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CATALOGS.  We  are  going  to  give  750  sq.  (t. 
of  2-inch  Mesh  Poultry  Wire  with  every  $75.00  order.  Send  Coupon  below  FOR  ONE  OF  OUR  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIAL CATALOGS.  Look  over  the  bargains  offered  at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  Send  us  your 
order  for  any  article  or  articles  listed.  If  your  order  amounnts  to  $75.00  we  will  immediately  sbip  tbe 
fencing  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  If  your  order  does  not  amount  to  $75.00  save  your  receipts  until  you  have 
purchased  this  amount  from  us,  and  with  the  last  order  we  will  ship  the  Fencing,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
Your  order  need  not  amount  to  $75.00  in  a  specified  time  to  receive  this  FREE  FENCING  It  is  only 
necessary  that  you  make  your  first  purchase  with  us  by  January  1st,  1916.  CAN  YOU  APPRECIATE  WHAT 
WE  ARE  OFFERING  YOU? 

Our  prices  on  HIGH  GRADE  BUILDING  MATERIAL  are  always  the  lowest.  Our  Million  Dollar  Stock  enables 
■s  to  sell  under  the  market.    Convince  yourself! 

Read  this  small  list,  below,  carefully.    It  Is  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  we  sell 


Building  Material 


HIGH  TANK 

Toilet  Combinations  complete  to 
floor;  special  «  I  n  AA 
bankrupt  stock.  WlUlUU 

Low  down  enamel  steel  toilet  con 
bl  nation,  con 
plete  to  floor 


S 1 2.50 


Low  down  vitreous  ebina  closet 

zr  $i6.oo 

Special  reductions  on  Kitchen 
Sinks:  20x30,  No.  A  O  "JC 
2;  18x36,  No.  2    •*  <t  •  I  O 

Corrugated  Galvanized  Iron,  spe- 
cial price,  until  farther  notice, 
all  lengths  from  6  to  10  feet; 
per  100  square      <£«J  gg 


THE  WAY 
TO  OBTAIN 

FREE 

FENCING 


LUMBER 

We  positively  have  the  best  of- 
ferings In  Lumber,  both  In  rough 
and  finish,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. You  lose  If  you  do  not 
write  os  for  estimates. 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST  ON  SASH 
AND  DOORS 

We  carry  everything  In  this  de- 
partment. Two  light,  doable  hung 
windows,  1%  inches  thick. 
Best  Quality    American  window 


glass, 
sites 


all 


60cUP 


Roofing  paper: 
1  ply  sanded 


2  Ply 

sanded   

Samples  sent  on  request. 


$1.00 
$2.75 


Wall  Board:  650  pounds  to  the  thousand.  No. 
2,  regular  price,  $25,  cut  Q  I  Q  Aft 
to  per  thousand  sq.  ft   *  '  U.UU 

Standard  line  House  Paint,  guaranteed.  All 
colors,  per 

gallon   


Shingle  stain,  all 
colors    and  black 


Graphite  Roof  Paint, 
per  gallon   


Interior  Oil  Stains 
per  gallon  


$1.50 
$0.50 
$1.00 
$1.00 


Everything  efsc  in  the  paint  line  at  pro- 
portionate prices.  We  carry  everything 
In  BUILDING  MATERIAL.  Our  stock  Is 
complete. 


No.  1  Colonial  Door,  selected 
kiln-dried  Oregon  Pine.  Thli  Is 
a  special  value. 

nrtMk  $1.50  up 

SECOND  HAND  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CAR- 
RIED ONLY  BY  WHITING  WRECKING  CO. 
Two-inch  dimension  Lumber  up  to  2x12,  up 
to  20  feet  long, 

per  M  

Other  sizes  at  similar  prices. 
Write  for  estimates. 
Two-in.   tongue  and  groove, 
Oregon  Pine 

per  M  

%x4  Maple  Flooring,  fine 
condition;  special  per  M . . . 

950-gallon  Cylindrie  Tank; 
new  condition;  worth  $35.00 

Roofing  Paper  Remnants, 
feet  to  the  roll;  per.  .  .  . 
roll   

NURSERYMEN!  !  Here  Is  a  chance  to  luy  o  <* 
lath  at  100  per  cent  dls-  A  I  "J  r 
count;  per  M   O  I  .  I  □ 

5000  feet  of  quarter-Inch  Black  Gas  Pipe. 

Good  as  new   C  ft  ft  Q 

per  foot    OU.UO 

Everything    in    Second-hand  Lumber. 

Be    sure    to    write    all    correspondence  for 

second-hand  building  material  to 


Whiting  Wrecking  Co. 

9th  &  San  Pedro  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$12.00 


8x10  in  wide, 

$12.00 
$40.00 
$18.00 

from   90  to  125 

$1.00 


Pleas*  Send  hTH 
Your  Catalog 
Including  fftfE  Offtd 


Name 
City 


[P.R.Pl 


Whiting-Mead  Commercial  Company 


9th  St.  and  Maple  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


Are  automatically  water  balanced  and 
require  no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  rotating  parts 
are  carried  on  the  water  film;  abso- 
lutely without  the  use  of  thrust  bear- 
ings or  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
No  BALANCE  RINGS  or  PLATES  in 
KKOGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unneces- 
sary, and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 
KROfiH  PUMPS  with  the  least  number 
of  parts  mean  less  friction  and  greater 
efficiency. 

(iet  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  decid- 
ing on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 


New  Type  Vertical 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Muncie  Oil  Engine 

THE  ONLY  ENGINE  WHICH  RUNS  ON 
CALIFORNIA    CRUDE    OR    FUEL  OILS 

Has  No  Carbureter,  Batteries,  Gears  or  Generator. 
You  Should  Know  About  It 
Write  for  Information — Mention  Size  You  Need 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.  129  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Make 
Money 
Pulling 
Stumps ! 


Hercules 


Add  new,  rich,  crop  (Trowing  land  to 
your  own  farm  by  clearing  it  of  stumps. 
L'learyourneiffhbors'  land.  Your  Her- 
cules will  be  kept  busy  when  others  see 
what  it  does.  1 '  profits  for  you. 
With  the 

All-Steel 
Triple  Power 
Stump  Pullers 

yoa  can  clear  an  acre  a  day.  The  known 
and  proved  Btump  puller  all  over  the 
civilized  world— easiest  to  operate.— 
most  durable.  Special  introductory 
price,  30  days'  trial  offer,  3  years'  guar- 
antee.  on  immediate 
orders.  Write  for  biff 
Free  book  of  land  clear- 
ing facts. 
HERCULES  WF^  CO. 
112  23rd  St. 
cenTtr/illc, 
Iowa 


M  im.i:  u  Hydraulic  Automatically  Bal- 
anced Enclosed  Kunner.  Ring  Oiling  Fum-^ — 
ps  are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  gasyK 
engine  drive.    ^ 

I 


Armstrong  Kiifrtiirr*  arc  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  are  furnished  with 
Magnetoand  patent  Roller  Valve  G< 
Sizes  r/i.2.4.6.8. 10. 15.20-h.p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

503  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Forty-fourth  Year 


Why  Purer  Milk  Means  Higher 

Prices. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 

The  economic  side  of  whole  milk  production  is  quite  naturally 
of  more  interest  to  the  dairyman  than  any  other  phase  of  the  market 
milk  problem,  and  while  there 
are  dairies  in  California  where  the 
owners  have  been  able  to  man- 
age their  business  so  that  they 
could  turn  out  a  really  high  class 
milk  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  in 
that  way  make  fair  money  on  their 
investment,  the  average  dairyman 
who  tackles  the  whole  milk  propo- 
sition has  found  that  not  all  is 
gold  that  glitters ;  and  as  a  result 
has  decided  that  more  money 
could  be  made  along  other  lines. 

Perhaps  the  highest  standard  of 
perfection  yet  accomplished  by  the 
dairymen  in  the  way  of  pure  milk 
may  be  seen  in  the  certified  plants 
where  cleanliness  is  the  watchword 
above  all  others.  While  a  few 
such  plants  in  this  State  are  run- 
ning at  a  fair  profit  to  their  own- 
ers, their  investment  and  overhead 
expenses  are  away  out  of  reach  of 
the  ordinary  dairyman.  While  we 
may  admire  their  methods  and  like 
their  milk,  there  are  on  the  one 
hand  few  dairymen  who  can  enter 
the  business  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
few  consumers  who  feel  able  to 
pay  the  price  of  such  milk  when 
delivered  to  their  doors,  as  all  such 
milk  is  delivered. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
while  we  have  found  high  stand- 
ards, such  standards  are  not  the 
ones  which  will  solve  the  city  milk 
problem,  either  from  the  producers' 
or  consumers'  standpoint. 

At  the  milk  conference  recently 
held  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  the  prevailing  no- 
tion seemed  to  be  that  the  one  rea- 
son we  have  not  advanced  to  more 
satisfactory  standards  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  too  much  law 
and  not  enough  education  has  been 
practiced,  resulting  in  the  dairy- 
man getting  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  for  his  product  that  he  did 
many  years  ago,  but  under  a  much 
heavier  expense.  This  is  due  in 
many  instances  to  laws  that  have 
little  to  do  with  pure  milk  produc- 
tion but  forced  upon  him  by  parties  knowing  little  of  the  practi- 
cal, but  a  lot  about  the  theoretical  principles  of  sanitary  milk. 

From  the  discussions  which  were  brought  out,  and  the  papers 


Sterilization  Adds  to  Cost  of  Pure  Milk 


Scene  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Ranch,  Marin  County. 


Milk  Cooling  and  Pasteurizing  at  University  Farm,  Davis 


which  were  read,  a  few  of  which  will  be  lound  in  other  columns  of 
this  paper,  it  was  admitted  that  dairymen  are  not  getting  paid 
for  quality,  except  possibly  for  certified  milk,  but  rather  for  quan- 
tity, the  same  as  is  found  in  dairy  sections  producing  butter  fat, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  no  incentive  offered  the  producer  in  the  way 

of  cash  remuneration,  little  better- 
ment can  be  expected  by  the  con- 
sumer, unless  efforts  are  made  to 
show,  in  a  practical  manner,  just 
bow  such  milk  can  be  produced  in 
a  more  efficient  and  economical 
manner. 

It  was  clearly  brought  out  that 
in  all  other  kinds  of  food  stuffs, 
the  consumer  who  expects  quality, 
is  willing  to>  pay  a  premium  for 
such  articles,  whereas  with  milk, 
all  milk  must  be  quality  milk,  and 
the  price  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same.  Along  this  line  an  interest- 
ing point  was  brought  out  by  a 
health  officer  of  San  Francisco, 
who  stated  that  the  people  who 
are  the  heaviest  purchasers  of  cer- 
tified milk  are  not  the  wealthy 
patrons,  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, but  rather  the  heavy  de- 
liveries of  such  milk  go  to  the 
family  whose  daily  wage  is  not 
supposed  to  warrant  the  added  ex- 
pense of  $1.50  monthly.  Thus  it 
was  shown  that  the  educational 
work  done,  so  far,  among  those 
best  able  to  pay  for  good  milk,  has 
been  of  little  benefit  to  the  dairy- 
man. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
enacting  laws  for  the  grading  of 
milk,  along  similar  lines  to  those 
now  in  force  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing was  strong  for  allowing  our 
present  laws  to  regulate  the  situa- 
tion, suggestions  being  made,  how- 
ever, that  the  inspection  system 
could  be  greatly  improved,  first, 
by  doing  away  with  the  large 
number  of  city  and  county  inspec- 
tors whose  Work  is  mostly  par- 
alleled by  that  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  thus  not  only  greatly  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  inspection, 
which  comes  ultimately  out  of  the 
producer's  pocket,  but  in  many  in- 
stances befudding  the  dairyman 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  really 
does  not  know  what  is  expected  of 
him.  As  Mr.  Timm,  of  Dixon, 
stated,  the  dairyman  running  a  city  milk  dairy,  especially  one 
which  has  been  certified,  has  a  hoard  of  inspectors  after  him  all 
(Continued   on   page  337.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  September  22,  1914. 


Stations. 


Eureka    

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco... 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

Independence  ... 
San  L.  Obispo 
Lot  Angeles  ... 
San  Diego   


Rainfall  Data 


Past 
We 


.14 

.00 
T 
.00 
.00 
.18 
.04 
.00 
.00 
T 


Seasonal  Normal 
to  Date      to  Date 


1.68 
T 
T 
.02 
.00 
.20 
.20 
T 
.01 
T 


1.26 
.78 
.37 
.28 
.36 
.25 
.21 
.46 
.05 
.05 


Temperature 
Data 
Past  Week 


Ma 


Mi 


62o 

% 

92 

80 

86 

96 

88 

82 

88 

78 


44o 

52 

52 

52 

44 

54 

48 

48 

58 

62 


T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


Under  the  direction  of  a  power  higher  than 
the  citizenship  of  California,  the  month  of 
September  went  dry— nor  did  it  require  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  because  it  is  a 
fact  that  Septembers  are  often  dry,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  decision  of  wide  experience  that 
dry  Septembers  are  best  for  the  state,  although 
most  people  do  like  the  refreshment  which  re- 
sults from  air-washing"  and  dust-settling  dur- 
ing the  first  autumn  month.  Very  early  fall 
rains,  if  at  all  heavy,  do,  however,  catch  late 
fruits,  field-stacked  grain,  etc.,  causing  thereby 
much  trouble  and  sometimes  considerable 
losses.  Such  early  rains  do  also  injure  the 
nature-made  hay  crop  which  our  "dry-feed" 
really  is,  and  either  pinch  the  range  stock  or 
the  owner's  back  account,  if  he  concludes  to 
buy  stuff  to  prevent  the  slatting  of  his  beasts. 
To  the  credit  of  this  dry  September  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  everything  worth  gath- 
ering has  had  full  chance  to  get  under  cover 
and  everything  edible  dry  goes  into  October 
in  prime  condition.  It  is  the  wet  September 
morn  which  catches  the  California  farmer 
scant. 

But  a  dry  September,  though  on  the  whole 
good,  does  call  for  thought  and  action.  It  does 
not  at  all  mean  that  the  coming  season  will  be 
dry  but  it  warns  men  to  act  as  though  it  might 
be.  W  here  water  is  available,  the  soil  should 
be  soaked  deeply  to  allow  as  early  start  in  fall 
gardening  and  field-cropping  for  early  stuff  as 
though  rain  had  fallen.  Fall  sowing  of  alfalfa 
and  of  legumes  for  green-manuring  should  not 
wait  for  the  rains,  if  one  can  get  a  start  by  irri. 
gation.  All  those  who  have  pumps  should  set 
them  chugging  and  remember  that  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  pumps  is  that  a  man  does 
not  have  to  wait  for  streams  to  rise  and  be 
dammed — as  is  too  often  the  attitude  of  man- 
agers of  "systems"  toward  their  customers. 


Fall  irrigation  is  the  foundation  for  a  good 
year,  either  from  the  clouds  or  from  the  ditch. 
Fail  irrigation  is  often  the  surety  of  next  year's 
fruit  crop  and  sometimes  the  saving  of  the 
trees.  Therefore,  a  dry  September  is  not  an 
excuse  for  lolling  around  in  idleness :  it  is  a 
sharp  goad  to  get  busy. 


California  Hay  Comes  Through. 

It  is  not  such  an  awful  lot  of  hay,  but.it 
means  a  good  deal,  for  8,ooo  tons  of  California 
hay  is  more  than  ever  before  could  break 
through  the  tape-bound  conservatism  of  the 
army  regulations.  A  San  Francisco  firm  has 
landed  a  contract  for  that  much  for  the  Philip- 
pines at  a  reported  figure  of  $150,000 — which 
is  pretty  good  for  this  kind  of  a  hay  year  and 
will  give  our  hay  growers  a  little  more  con- 
fidence. It  is,  however,  something  of  an  ex- 
periment, for  the  war  department  has,  for  a 
long  time,  refused  to  buy  California  hay  be- 
cause it  was  claimed  it  is  inferior  to  hay  pro- 
duced in  Washington  State  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  Representative  Kahn  per- 
suaded the  Department  to  try  an  initial  ship- 
ment of  California  hay  in  Manila,  and  follow- 
ing this  test  the  San  Francisco  firm  received 
the  order.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  reach 
through  the  mossy  covering  of  the  army  regu- 
lators with  the  idea  that  so-called  grain-plants, 
cut  at  the  proper  moment,  make  hay,  usually 
just  as  good  and  sometimes  better,  than  that 
from  so-called  grass  plants.  Whether  they 
have  yet  risen  to  the  other  fact,  that  so-called 
grain  plants  are  actually  grasses,  we  are  not 
sure.  The  average  eastern  person,  whether  he 
wear  shoulder  straps  or  not,  has  much  to 
learn  about  California  hay,  and  Californians 
are  keen  for  that  education  even  though  they 
have  to  wait  for  it  to  arrive  by  way  of  a  report 
fired  at  Washington  from  Manila. 


The  Woes  of  Cotton. 

Cotton  does  seem  to  be  hard  hit  by  the  war 
— unless  it  "be  the  gun  variety ;  that  ought  to 
be  very  active,  as  its  nature  is.  All  kinds  of 
humane  things  are  being  done  to  help  the 
south  get  something  out  of  this  year's  crop — 
even  to  generous  individuals  buying  a  bale 
apiece  of  it  to  make  a  market.  If  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  doing  this,  according  to 
telegrams  from  the  east,  should  put  their  pur- 
chases to  one  of  its  traditional  uses,  we  shall 
have  the  plumpest  lot  of  American  citizens 
since  the  days  of  Washington,  when  padded 
calves  were  the  proper  thing.  But  that  will 
only  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  produce  for  a 
single  year.  It  is  expected  that  a  cotton  con- 
vention, which  is  being  held  in  New  Orleans 
this  week,  may  pass  a  resolution  asking  the 
Governor  of  each  cotton  state  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  pro- 
hibiting planting  in  1915.  We  do  not  exactly 
see  how  a  state  can  invade  individual  rights 
that  way,  but  the  Mississippi  cotton  conven- 
tion thinks  it  will  work,  and  perhaps  it  will 
work  by  making  people  think  they  are  prohib- 
ited— for  they  actually  cannot  be.  Fortunately, 
the  governor  of  California  can  dodge  the  ques- 
tion if  it  comes  to  him,  for  our  legislature  will 
be  in  regular  session  just  at  the  right  time. 
But  new  and  little  as  we  are  in  cotton  we  have 
sharp  troubles  of  our  own,  briefly  told  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune  in  these  words: 

The  cotton  growers  of  Palo  Verde  Valley 


are  asking  for  assistance.  The  cotton  is  ready 
for  picking  and  some  five  hundred  pickers  are 
on  the  ground,  but  because  the  growers  lack 
money  with  which  to  pay  them,  they  have  de- 
cl'ined  to  go  to  work.  The  government  will 
advance  $40  a  bale  on  warehouse  receipts  for 
cotton,  but  that  is  little  satisfaction  to  the 
man  whose  cotton  is  in  the  field.  The  cost  of 
picking  is  about  $15  a  bale,  ginning  $7.50, 
freight  to  warehouse  $5,  total  $27.50.  Unless 
the  money  can  be  secured  soon  it  is  feared  the 
loss  will  be  tremendous,  as  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  to  be  picked.  The  ranchers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest  and  an 
appeal  is  being  made  to  secure  money. 

We  hope  they  will  get  it.  and  besides  we 
hope  it  will  do  them  some  good  if  they  do.  It 
is  not  clear,  however,  how  the  grower  will  get 
anything  unless  our  California  cotton  mills 
can  use  the  crop.  For  it  is  possible  that  cot- 
ton will  not  be  worth  anything  to  speak  of 
unless  the  Southern  states  should  jump  the 
crop.  Besides,  there  are  other  doubts:  the 
cotton  may  not  be  up  to  grade  required  for 
Uncle  Sam's  advance :  any  man  disposed  to 
advance  harvesting  and  moving  expenses 
would  probably  require  a  safety  margin  of 
$12.50  per  bale  and  even  that  would  be  re- 
duced by  warehouse  charges,  insurance,  dray- 
age,  etc.  The  real  question  is,  Will  any  one 
pay  $27.50  and  more  for  the  cotton,  and  will 
he  pay  the  grower  anything  for  the  growing 
of  it?  The  situation  looks  rather  sad  to  us, 
unless  the  local  market  can  handle  it  for  local 
manufacture  or  Asiatic  shipment — the  safety 
margin  being  only  what  difference  in  freight 
there  may  be,  if  any. 

As  one  thinks  of  such  things,  there  is  prob- 
ably enough  accuracy  in  the  outline  to  war- 
rant the  reflection  that  present  plans  for  farm 
financing  do  not  reach  through.  Crop  growers 
by  association  and  accumulation  must  amass 
funds  to  speed  their  own  operations,  for  condi- 
tions are  apt  to  arise  with  them,  which  even 
the  best  schemes  of  commercial  credits  will 
never  cover. 


Is  the  Truth  about  Cactus  Good  Enough? 

We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  truth  about 
California  is  good  enough:  why  not  apply  the 
same  rule  to  cactus?  We  have  just  read  this, 
printed  as  from  Shasta  county :  "The  cost  of 
cactus  production  will  not  exceed  50  cents  per 
ton,  which  is  one-seventh  of  that  of  alfalfa 
under  the  most  ideal  conditions."  Suppose 
that  cactus  does  cost  as  little  as  stated,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  for  we  are  not  at  all  sure  of 
the  figure,  the  comparison  would  mean  that 
alfalfa  standing  in  the  field,  just  as  cactus 
stands,  costs  the  grower  $3.50  per  ton  green 
weight  under  the  best  conditions — which  is 
nonsense.  The  figure  thus  given  for  green, 
uncut  alfalfa,  might  pass  for  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  —  under 
those  same  "best  conditions,"  perhaps.  Now 
figure  downwards  from  the  hay  to  the  green 
weight  and  figure  also  that  green  alfalfa  is  a 
good  ration  for  growth  or  production,  while 
green  cactus  is  not  even  a  good  maintenance 
ration  when  fed  alone,  and  where  does  that 
figure,  about  cactus  as  costing  only  one- 
seventh  as  much  as  alfalfa,  go  to?  And  yet 
we  believe  that  cactus  may  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able and  profitable  thing  under  conditions 
which  do  not  make  for  alfalfa.    Cactus  is  a 
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good  thing,  but  it  needs  to  be  protected  from 
its  friends;  some  of  them  are  smoother  than 
the  plant  itself. 

Women  in  Farming. 

We  had  a  letter  from  an  eastern  enquirer 
the  other  day,  asking  if  we  really  thought  it 
desirable,  physically,  socially  and  morally, 
that  women  should  be  encouraged  to  go  into 
tfarming.  To  answer  that  question  would  be 
to  write  a  book,  and  that  we  imagine  is  just 
what  the  enquirer  is  up  to.  All  that  we  could 
think  of  to  say  in  a  sentence  was  that  a  woman 
has  all  the  rights  that  a  man  has,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  the  question  set  us  to  thank- 
ing about  the  women  we  saw  last  year  doing 
farming  in  what  are  now  the  war  zones,  and 
we  are  sure  of  one  thing:  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  cause  them  to  do  the  farming  they 
are  doing  now — slaving  in  those  sodden  fields 
in  want,  weariness  and  woe,  and  doubtless 
doing  it  bravely  and  without  complaint,  ex- 
cept to  a  God  who  is  being  maligned  by  those 
who  work  human  misery  and  wretchedness  in 
his  name.  A  friend  made  this  point  the  other 
day:  Women  should  determine  questions  of 
.peace  or  war  because  they  brought  forth  the 
men  and  they  alone  could  measure  the  cruelty 
of  their  wanton  murder.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
thousands  of  women  who  are  now  fighting 
want  and  misery  in  Europe  are  thinking  it  out 
in  that  way.  But  they  are  doing  bravely:  they 
are  sowing  what  they  can  of  the  crops,  they 
are  doing  heavy  work  of  men  in  factories, 
they  are  being  'forced  to  produce  munitions  of 
war  which  will  make  them  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  theirs  will  be  the  anguish  which 
will  be  the  price  of  restoration  and  repopula- 
tion.  Women  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
farming  surely,  but  in  an  American  way. 

The  Grimness  of  It. 

All  the  glory  is  going  out  of  war  and  that 
may  be  a  most  hopeful  sign.  The  European 
conflict  is  a  war  of  silence,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  It  is  ghastly  murder  in  the 
darkness  from  end  to  end  of  it.  It  is  such  a 
desperate  struggle  that  every  possible  chance 
of  revealing  conditions  to  an  enemy  is  being 
strenuously  prevented.  Some  idea  of  the  reign 
of  silence  which  is  being  enforced  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  alleged  intention  of  the  British 
war  office  to  reduce  letters  from  soldiers  to 
sweethearts  and  relatives  to  mere  formal  state- 
ments, and  slips  have  been  prepared  which  sol- 
diers are  urged  to  use  in  communicating  with 
those  at  home.  These  are  tabular  statements 
as  to  the  health  of  the  writer  and  his  general 
condition.  By  a  mere  scratch  of  a  leadpencil 
a  soldier  can  indicate  whether  he  is  well  or  ill. 
If  ill  he  may,  by  another  mark,  indicate  how 
serious  his  illness  is.  No  statement  as  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  letter  is  written  will  be 
tolerated,  the  trooper  merely  being  allowed  to 
mention  his  army  corps.  This  will  surely  be 
another  of  the  many  new  horrors  of  war.  It  is 
as  though  a  dark,  pestilential  cloud  had  settled 
down  upon  the  world. 


The  Joy  of  Americanism. 

Evidently  we  shall  learn  more  about  the  joy 
of  Americanism  and  its  obligations  in  a  few 
months  than  we  have  discerned  hitherto. 
Many  readers  will  approve  the  following  dec- 
larations made  in  the  course  of  a  much  longer 


communication  by  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  to  the 
employes  of  the  United  Railways,  of  which  he 
is  president: 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  race  or  reli- 
gion is,  or  how  humble  his  position  in  life. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  feel  toward  him  that  he 
is  my  equal,  and  I  am  always  read  to  treat 
him  as  my  equal  so  long  as  he  leads  an  honest 
life. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  simply  to 
make  money,  and  who  do  not  consider  it  good 
enough  for  any  other  purpose. 

"I  wish  the  men  to  understand  my  attitude 
on  this  question,  as  I  shall  probably  issue  an 
order  before  long  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  any  man  who  is  not  an  American  citizen,  or 
who  has  not  at  least  taken  out  his  first  papers; 
that  is  to  say,  declared  his  purpose  to  become 
an  American  citizen. 

"The  blessings  of  this  country  have  never 
been  so  apparent  as  at  the  present  time,  when 
almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
devastated  by  war  and  threatened  with  star- 
vation. And  these  blessings  should  be  re- 
served for  those  who  come  here  to  be  good 
Americans,  discarding  all  allegiance  except 
that  to  the  dear  old  Stars  and  Stripes." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  spirit  of 
militarism  and  disregard  of  personal  rights 
which  caused  this  conflict  is  the  very  thing 
which  many  of  us  or  our  ancestors  fled  from, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  throughout  this  great 
collection  of  commonwealths  the  United  States, 
there  should  be  unbroken  quiet  and  loyalty  to 
America.  It  is  probably  the  most  significant 
rebuke  which  lingering,  out-of-date  despotism 
could  plainly  receive. 


Queries  and  Replies 


Worms  in  Dried  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  way  to  treat,  dry 
and  pack  figs  so  that  they  will  keep  and  not 
develop  worms?  I  have  tried  scalding  with 
lye,  also  salt  and  lye,  and  have  sulphured  some, 
but  to  no  effect,  for  I  find  the  fruit  I  packed 
first  are  already  getting  wormy.  I  had  the 
sarnie  trouble  last  year.  I  now  appeal  to  you,  as 
I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  which  I  think 
most  excellent  for  Californians. — L.  H.  C, 
Chico. 

After  all  eggs  are  killed  by  dipping  in  boil- 
ing water  or  by  sulphur  fumes,  as  you  suggest, 
the  fruit  must  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  fruit- 
worm  moth,  or  her  eggs  will  start  a  brood  of 
worms  in  a  very  few  days.  The  fruit  must  be 
kept  in  a  dark  room  or  house  with  windows 
and  doors  screened  and  all  cracks  battened 
tight  so  this  small  moth  cannot  get  in.  She  will 
lay  her  eggs  even  in  the  cracks  of  packed  boxes 
or  on  filled  sacks  and  the  worms  will  get  in  as 
soon  as  hatched  if  they  can  find  even  minute 
apertures.  Your  trouble  is  not  in  processing 
but  in  subsequent  storage. 


Beans  in  Hot  Valleys. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  why  the 
blossoms  all  dropped  from  my  bean  vines? 
About  the  middle  of  May  planted  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  small  white  beans,  in 
sandy  red  land,  and  they  had  plenty  of  water 
until  Aug.  ist,  but  will  have  less  than  two 
quarts  of  beans  to  harvest.  They  had  plenty 
of  cultivation.  Maybe  they  had  too  much  care. 
— F.  J.  S.,  Reedley. 

There  is  always  likely  to  be  trouble  with 
beans  settine  in  the  hot  valley.  Small  whites 
are  not  usually  grown  except  on  river  bottoms 
where  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  The 
pink  bean  is  the  one  which  behaves  best  in  dry 


heat.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lack  of  setting  is 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  dry  heat  on  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  the  flowers.  Sometimes 
beans  will  fail  to  set  all  summer  and  take  hold 
in  the  fall  as  the  heat  becomes  less,  but  in  that 
case  the  plants  may  be  caught  by  frost  before 
maturing. 


Over-Growing  Pear  Tops. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  noticed  that  my 
Cornice  pear  trees,  planted  four  years  ago, 
were  budded  on  a  slow  growing  root,  or  as 
some  people  claim,  "hide  bound."  The  trees 
are  good  and  healthy  so  far.  Do  you  advise 
splitting  the  bark  between  the  root  and  the 
bud  in  four  or  five  places  and  then  rubbing  soft 
soap  over  the  whole  surface,  i.  e.,  between  the 
upper  roots  where  it  was  budded?  All  other 
pear  trees  are  all  right:  Easter  Beaure,  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  Winter  Nelis,  Fame  and  Barlett. — 
G.  A.  B.,  Beaumont. 

We  would  slit  but  not  split.  Run  a  sharp 
knife  up  or  down  (not  sideways)  through  the 
union,  to  the  bark  above  and  below  it.  This 
will  allow  expansion  and  a  better  joint.  Soft 
soap  may  be  all  right  but  we  would  use  white- 
wash. 


Nematodes  on  Melons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  one  acre  of  Santa 
Claus  melons,  and  before  the  fruit  gets  to  ma- 
turity some  plants  become  yellow  and  several 
have  died.  Having  dug  up  one  of  the  diseased 
plants,  I  found  the  root  I  am  sending.  Please 
let  me  know  the  cause  of  this  and  'if  I  can  con- 
tinue to  plant  melons  on  this  ground.  It  is  the 
first  year  that  melons  are  planted,  the  land  be- 
ing in  prunes  and  peaches  previously. — C.  V., 
Turlock. 

The  root  has  microscopic  worms  called  nem- 
atodes. They  are  likely  to  attack  almost  any 
fleshy-rooted  vegetable  you  may  put  upon  the 
land.  If  there  are  only  a  very  few  plants  lost 
that  way  we  should  dig  a  hole,  put  back  the 
diseased  roots  with  a  good  lot  of  straw  and 
bake  the  hole  good  and  plenty.  When  the 
crop  is  off  plow  up  loosely  and  let  the  soil  bake 
as  dry  as  possible  until  the  rains  come.  With 
such  treatment  we  would  run  melons  another 
year  if  they  are  found  profitable.  After  that 
we  would  put  in  a  grain  or  hay  crop  and  grow 
the  melons  on  new  ground. 


Curl-Leaf  on  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  What  shall  I  do  with  my  El- 
berta  orchard  to  keep  it  from  having  curl 
leaf?  It  is  seven  years  old.  I  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  last  spring  when  the  trees  were 
about  one-third  in  bloom,  but  the  leaves  curled 
afterwards  and  most  all  dropped  on  some  of 
the  trees.  They  had  a  nice  crop  of  fruit  but 
the  leaves  kept  dying  all  summer.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  keep  it  free  next  year. 
The  orchard  was  not  sprayed  in  the  fall  of 
1913. — Subscriber,  Selma. 

The  Elberta  is  a  bad  curler,  when  conditions 
in  the  spring  favor  the  fungus.  Last  spring- 
was  favorable  to  it  and  injury  was  therefore 
greater  than  ordinarily.  If  you  have  no  scale 
which  calls  for  lime-sulphur,  we  should  spray 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  when  the  color  is 
showing  a  little  on  the  buds,  and  if  the  weather 
keeps  cool  and  moist,  spray  with  Bordeaux 
again  after  the  fruit  has  set.  Watch  closely  for 
signs  of  curling  and  then  quick  work  is  apt  to 
hold  it  down.  If  dry  and  hot,  the  first  spray- 
ing may  be  all  that  is  necessary  if  you  have 
the  "peach  blight,"  which  attacks  the  young- 
wood  during  the  rainy  season.  For  that,  Bor- 
deaux in  November  is  the  proper  treatment. 
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Two  Cover  Crops  a  Year 

Sweet  Glovers  are  Best  Winter  Cover    Under   California   Conditions,  for 
Plowing  and  Cultivation  in  Spring.    Buckwheat  or  Cow  Peas 
Make  Good  Summer  Shade  ami  Humus. 


|  Written  for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL   PRESS  by  J.  E. 
Adamson.] 

Time  was,  when  the  orchardist 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  allow  any 
plant  growth  between  the  rows  of 
trees  was  looked  on  with  suspicion. 
Hut  those  times  are  past;  and  it  is 
quite  the  mode  now  to  plant  a  cover 
crop  of  some  kind. 

What  to  plant  depends  so  largely 
on  the  kind  and  depth  of  the  soil 
and  the  quantity  and  frequency  of 
the  irrigations,  that  many  are  not 
getting  the  best  results  from  the 
money  and  time  spent. 

Kinds  Tried. — The  series  has  run 
through  several  kinds  of  seed  from 
Canada  peas  to  sweet  clover  or  mel- 
ilotus  which  is  in  so  much  favor  now, 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
last,  that  should  have  been  first,  as 
the  melilotus  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  Canada  pea  for  the  purposes 
of  cover  crop  under  the  average  con- 
ditions of  moisture  in  California  that 
it  should  have  had  a  place  from  the 
start. 

Canada  peas  were  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  early  work  among 
the  orchards  of  Southern  California 
and  seemed  to  thrive  well  at  first, 
but  within  a  short  time  the  aphids 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
good  crop.  Too  little  water  would 
cause  them  to  dwindle  and  die  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  after  which 
they  would  break  off  easily  and  make 
the  task  of  plowing  a  serious  mat- 
ter. Too  much  water  would  cause 
the  vines  to  rot  and  die,  much  moist 
weather  would  cause  mildew  and  an 
increase  of  aphids. 

Vetch  was  introduced  and  its  su- 
periority soon  made  it  the  leading 
plant  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hardy, 
will  grow  well  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  and  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  plenty  of  water, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
resistant  to  attacks  of  aphids. 

The  time  of  planting  has  come  to 
be  earlier  as  the  years  pass.  This  is 
due  principally  to  the  idea  that  the 
plants  will  grow  larger  before  the 
early  plowing  dates. 

Moisture  Xeeeds. — The  greatest 
objection  to  the  early  planting  would 
seem  to  be  the  rather  weak  growth 
during  the  warm,  dry  period  in  Sept. 
and  the  first  half  of  Oct.  Some  grow- 
ers use  water  so  that  the  early 
growth  is  helped  rather  than  hinder- 
ed by  the  warm  weather.  One  in 
our  neighborhood  waters  the  vetch 
once  a  week  until  the  rains  come. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  best  pol- 
icy to  get  the  soil  wet  very  thorough- 
ly before  the  seed  is  put  in  and  then 
prepare  the  wet  soil  so  that  it  is 
ready  to  receive  the  seed  into  a  bed 
that  will  not  only  be  moist  enough 
to  give  the  seed  a  good  start,  but 
will  remain  mellow  enough  to  let 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  grow- 
ing plant  push  their  way  to  the  sun- 
light with  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance. 

The  Various  Wild  (  lovers  are  na- 
tive to  our  soil  and  climate,  so  there 
is  much  wider  range  in  the  water 
requirements  than  with  the  plants 
that  have  been  used  principally  in 
the  past.     Most  growers  found  bur 


clover  hard  to  put  under  on  account 
of  the  tendency  to  tangle,  but  this 
is  easily  overcome  by  plowing  with 
a  sharp  disc  plow  while  the  soil  is 
wet  enough  to  make  it  cut  instead 
of  allowing  the  plow  to  ride  over 
the  tangle. 

Bur  clover  does  not  grow  well  un- 
til near  spring,  and  often  has  not 
reached  its  best  growth  at  the  time 
most  growers  want  to  plow  in  Feb- 
ruary. But  some  growers  are  be- 
ginning to  doubt  whether  we  must 
plow  so  early. 

The  Melilotus  Clovers  are  also  of 
the  native  varieties  and  do  well  even 
under  the  dry  conditions  of  sage 
brush  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  cit- 
rus belt.  Of  course  the  growth  is 
much  better  and  the  final  result  is 
much  greater  if  plenty  of  water  is 
furnished  than  if  they  are  allowed 
to  go  short. 

They  have  a  strong  tap  root  which 
penetrates  deeply  even  in  hard  soil, 
and  when  cut  off  by  the  plow,  the 
hole  filled  with  decaying  organic 
matter  makes  it  easy  to  get  water 
down,  and  at  the  same  time  breaks 
up  the  hard  soil  by  the  production  of 
humus.  I  dug  a  plant  of  the  white 
melilotus  a  short  time  since  which 
weighed  five  and  one-half  pounds  in- 
cluding the  root. 

Summer  shade  Crop. — Only  lately 
has  come  into  prominence  the  growth 
of  a  summer  crop  in  the  orchards  of 
the  southern  valleys.  Buckwh-jat 
and  cow-peas  seem  to  be  the  two 
most  in  favor,  the  buckwheat  doing 
best  near  the  coast  and  rather  in- 
differently in  the  interior.  We  have 
tried  both  in  our  orchards  at  Pomona 
but  have  had  much  the  best  results 
from  the  cow-peas.  Using  less  than 
an  inch  of  water  to  five  acres  has 
given  a  growth  of  vine  that  covers 
the  ground  and  holds  moisture  bet- 
ter than  cultivation.  It  furnishes  a 
large  stock  of  humus  forming  ma- 
terial which  we  are  now  busy  get- 
ting under  the  soil.  An  added  ad- 
vantage is  found  in  the  shading  of 
the  soil  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  to  conserve  the  humus 
instead  of  burning  it  out.  as  whe-rt 
clean  culture  is  practiced. 

Where  buckwheat  can  be  used  it 
re-seeds  itself  every  eight  weeks  and 
will  show  a  fine  volunteer  growth 
if  watered  and  disced  in,  repeating 
this  until  frost  comes.  Neither  o' 
these  summer  crops  will  stand  up 
under  frost  and  must  be  grown  when 
there  is  no  danger.  We  would  pre- 
fer to  get  the  seed  in  for  the  sum- 
mer crop  as  early  as  May  and  noi 
later  than  the  middle  of  June,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  cleared 
after  the  winter  crop  is  plowed  un- 
der. 

Protection  From  Washing. — Cover 
crops  furnish  protection  for  the  soil 
from  serious  washing  during;  times  of 
heavy  rain  such  as  occurred  last  win- 
ter. Damage  to  orchards  would 
have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated 
had  there  been  more  cover  crop  in 
evidence.  The  fact  that  there  was 
so  little  cover  for  the  ground  came 
from  the  tendency  to  early  plowing 
One  of  the  worst  cases  of  washing 
which  came  to  our  notice  was  in  an 


Cover  Crops 

You  must  put  back  into  the  soil  what  is  taken 
out  or  it  will  become  exhausted.  Probably 
it  is  already  exhausted  and  in  which 
case  we  recommend  as  the  best  cover  crops 

VETCH  BURR  CLOVER 

RYE  SWEET  CLOVER 

FENUGREEK 

If  you  sow  clovers  or  fetch,  we  recommend 
inoculation  with   "WESTROBAC"  bacteria. 
Write  for  prices. 

Valley  Seed  Company 

508-510  JAY  STREET 


SACRAMENTO 


Increases 
Crops 


[Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria) 

Not  a  commercial  fertilizer. 
Supplies  Nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Treat  your  Orchards  with  "WESTROBAC." 

One  acre  planted  with  VeU-h  seed  treated  with  "WES- 
TROBAC" and  the  crop  plowed  under,  will  liberate 
about  200  pounds  of  Nitrogen  into  the  soil.  It 
cost  you  about  $4.00  ($2.00  for  a  can  of 
"WESTROBAC"   and   about  $2.00  for  Vetch 
Seed).    Figure  what  200  pounds  of  Nitrogen 
In    the    form    of    commercial  fertlllier 
would  cost  you.     There's  a  big  dif- 
ference    "WESTROBAC"  Inoculation 
is  the  cheapest,  easiest  and  best 
way  of   supplying   Nitrogen  to 
orchards.    You  also  get  sef- 
eral  tons  of  Humus  from 
decaying  Vetch 


Western 
Soil 

Bacteria 
Co. 

1'RESIIiK.NT.  (Jcorge  BL  Mastick. 
VICK-PHES..  H.  F.  Chadbourne. 
SFC.-TKF.A.S..  T.  M.  Patersou. 
GEN'L   HOB.,    C.    F.  Pennewell. 

SHERWOOD  BLDG   :  PINE  STREET 
San  Francisco.  California 

Agents   wanted    in    unoccupied  territory. 


BRING  THE  FOLKS  TO 

California 

LOW  COLONIST  FARES 

FROM  EASTERN  POINTS 
TO    CALIFORNIA  DESTINATIONS 

ONE  WAY  FARES 

From  CHICAGO   $38.00 

KANSAS  CITY    30.00 

ST.  LOUIS    35.60 

OMAHA    30.00 

Corresponding  Low  Fares  from  Certain  Other  Points 

SALE  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  24th  TO  OCTOBER  8th,  1914,  INCLUSIVE 
M^::EY  MAY  BE  DEPOSITED 
With  any  Western  Pacific  Agent  and  ticket  will  be  furnished  by 
wire  without  extra  cost 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  fiRANDE 

For  full  information  and  literature  address: 
TICKET  OFFICES: 

665   MARKET  STREET.    PALACE   HOTEL,   Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1326  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  Phone  Oakland  132 
3rd  AND  WASHINGTON,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  574 
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orchard  where  plowing  had  beeen 
started  a  few  days  before  the  raiu, 
the  furrows  being  run  up  and  down 
grade.  The  water  found  a  ready 
course  in  which  to  flow  and  loose 
soil  easy  to  cut.  In  another  case 
several  thousand  miner's  inches  of 
water  crossed  an  unplowed  and  un- 
covered walnut  orchard  and  entered 
a  lemon  orchard  in  which  was  a  fine 
crop  of  vetch  with  equal  grade  in 
both,  the  washing  in  the  walnuts  was 
quite  serious  while  there  was  none 
in  the  lemon  orchard.  In  fact  there 
was  a  considerable  absorption  of  wat- 
er in  the  cover  crop  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  rain  had  fallen  at  the 
rate  of  over  an  inch  an  hour  for 
several  hours.  This  fact  was  so  uni- 
versally seen  and  recognized  that 
there  is  a  most  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  seed  of  the  various  legumes 
to  the  extent  of  creating  quite  tt 
shortage  and  correspondingly  high 
prices.  Another  result  of  the  lesson 
of  the  flood  should  be  to  delay  the 
plowing  past  the  danger  time  for 
floods.  If  we  must  plow,  do  the  first 
work  cross-wise  of  the  grade,  wnich 
should  make  the  land  take  water 
freely  in  case  of  an  overflow  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  the  minimum 
chance  for  damage. 


An  orange  orchard  in  Los  An- 
geles county  is  sprayed  entirely  with 
whitewash  in  hope  of  killing  scal«3, 
moss,  fungus,  etc.,  and  to  delay  rip- 
ening of  the  fruit  as  well  as  to 
sweeten  the  soil  when  it  washes  from 
the  trees.  As  a  citrus  cure-all,  this 
is  about  the  limit,  but  we  sha'I  watch 
the  results  with  keen  interest. 


DRONE  ORCHARD  TREES. 
To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  recent  letter  about  drone  trees, 
which  appeared  in  The  Rural  New 


Farming 
For  Money 

Every  good  cow  at  Fairmead 
brings  in  around  35c  per  day 
cash.  30  cows  mean  $10.00 
cash  each  day.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  at  Fairmead  will  sup- 
port a  cow  the  year  round  plus 
some  hogs.  Two  creameries 
collect  the  butter-fat  paying 
the  highest  prices.  Why  not 
start  right  now  farming  for 
money. 

At  Fairmead 

the  worth-while  fruit  and  al- 
falfa section  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  wnere  land  prices 
are  still  low?  Fill  out  and 
send  today  the  following  cou- 
pon : 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Co.,  Owners, 
595  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  hooklet.  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Farm  at  Fairmead  on  Easy  Terms." 

Name   

Address   


Yorker.  The  experience  of  the 
I  writer  of  this  letter  in  top  working 
I  drone  trees  is  very  interesting  to  me 
I  in  its  relation  to  our  work  along 
■  similar  lines  with  the  citrus.  We 
have  had  comparable  results  to  those 
'  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  in  that  we 
I  have  not  failed  in  a  single  case  as 
I  yet  to  replace  drone  citrus  trees  with 
I  productive  citrus  trees  by  rebudding 
the  drone  trees  with  buds  taken 
I  from  productive  types. 

A.  D.  SHAMEL, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Riverside. 
"Every  orchardist  has  drone  trees 
unless  exceptionally  fortunate.  My 
own  share  of  them  has  been  more 
than  liberal,  and  since  they  are  usu- 
ally one  of  the  uppermost.    From  six 
my  plan  has  been  to  put  new  tops 
on  them  by    selecting    buds  from 
trees    that    were   satisfactory  pro- 
ducers.   The  method  used  has  been 
to  prune  severely  in  spring  and  force 
out  a  liberal  growth  of  shoots  on 
the  stem  of  the  tree.    These  shoots 
are  budded  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer   and    allowed    to    start  into 
growth  the  same  season,  and  con- 
tinue such  growth  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.     Then  the  top  of  the 
tree   is   sawed   off   just   above  the 
strongest  bud-shoot,  which  is  usu- 
ally one  of  the  uppermost.     From  six 
to  a  dozen  buds  are  usually  put  in, 
and  the  new  shoots  are  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  length  when  the  top 
is  taken  off.     After  that  growth  is 
rapid  and  bearing  soon  begins.  A 
number  of  trees  on  my  place — peach, 
pear,  plum,  persimmon  and  pecan —  ] 
have  been  treated  in  this  way,  and 
in  every  instance  subsequent  fruit- 
age has  met  .expectation.    A  season 
seldom  passes  that  one  or  more  trees 
are  not  worked  in  this  way.  No 
longer  ago  than  last  April  a  lusty  | 
young  persimmon  and  strong  grow- 
ing    eight-year-old     Mobile  pecan 
were  worked  with  dormant  buds,  not 
because  they  were  drones,  for  they 
were   both   exceeding   prolific;  but 
their    fruitage    was    inferior.  The 
stems  of  these  trees  are  now  brist- 
ling with  bud-shoots    two  to  four 
feet  in  length,    while    about  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  top  is  still 
growing  and  fruiting  above.  When 
taken   off   next   spring   those  bud- 
shoots   will   grow   surprisingly  fast 
and  new  fruits  will  be  expected  a 
season  later.    Then  if  the  new  per-  j 
simmons   and   new   pecans   are  not 
approximately    equal    in    quality  to 
those  produced  by  the  mother  trees 


THE   McINTYRE  TREE 
PROP  BRACKETS 

ARE  THE  BEST  MADE 

Have  a  smooth  rounded  surface  for  the 
imb  to  rest  upon.  STRONG,  WELL 
IADE,  WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.  Will 

not  CHAFE  THE  TREE  like  the  wire 

brackets. 

Sample  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

Manufactured  by  the 
PARKER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Riverside,  California. 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want---  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pull  Big  Stumps  Quick 

»M_f  STt»  «j  tw  $1280  from  40  acres  the 
-•J'MU  E,if9jp  first  year  stumps  are  cut. 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  En  bles  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  lan.:  that  yields 

nothing.  HERCULES 

Stump  Pulfcr 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  fO  per  cent 
lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  Chan  cast  iron 
puller.  30  days' free  trial.  3-yerr  guarantee 
to  replace,  free,  all  castings  that  break  from 
any  cause  whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets 
insure  safety  to  men  and  team.  Accurate 
turning  means  light  draft.  Mail  postal  for 
free  book  showing  photos  and  letters  fromf 
owners.   Tells  how  to  turn  stump 

land  into  big  money.  Special  introductory  price 
proposition  w  ill  interest  you.   Write noe- 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 1 13         ~23rd  St 


AH 

Steel 

Trlplm 
Powet 


From  Michigan 


Centerville,  low. 


from  which  the  buds  were  taken,  it 
will  be  the  first  failure  in  a  long 
experience. 

"To  dig  up  or  cut  out  a  healthy, 
strong-growing  drone  tree  is  a 
waste.  Why,  indeed,  may  they  not 
be  budded  as  readily  and  with  as 
good  results  as  an  ordinary  small 
seedling?  The  "scientists"  who 
deny  this  have  gone  foul  on  their 
science.  On  the  drone  tree  propo- 
sition, I  am  prepared  to  show  the 
goods  in  quantity  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  obtuse  or  incredulous 
Missourian." 

CHARLES  L.  EDWARDS. 

Texas. 

[This  letter  is  suggestive  to  Cali- 
fornians  where  top  working  decidu- 
ous trees  is  most  common  by  graft- 
ing  in  winter.     Mr.   Shamel's  sue- , 
cessful  work  in  the  same  direction 

i 

on  citrus  fruits  shows  new  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  citrus  grow- 
ing. As  noted  in  our  issue  of  March 
28,  it  is  as  necessary  to  weed  out 
the  star  boarders  from  citrus  or-| 
chards  as  from  dairy  herds. — Ed- 
itor.] 


HONEST 


Tfe  fRESldSuiERYCQlNC 


•STOCK. 


This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  Planting. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VIHEI. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up"  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  aDd  Full  of  Information,  mailed  apoi 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


BURR  CLOVER  SEED 

Either  Hulled  or  in  the  Burr 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
5th  and  Poplar  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlctt  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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Ground 
Limestone 

For  Agriculture  Purposes 


IS 


v:i'7t  *^$Ti* 


25 


Our  ground  limestone  for  fer- 
tilizing is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  of  limerock  obtainable,  is 
an  honest  material,  honestly  pre- 
pared. It  is  ground  to  that  fine- 
ness which  the  Agriculture  Dept. 
of  the  Univ.  of  Cal.  recommends 
as  rendering  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

Ground  limestone  sustains  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  corrects  acid- 
ity, makes  clay  and  clay  adobe 
soils  looser  and  easier  to  culti- 
vate, etc. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  packed 
in  100  lb.  sacks.  Write  us  for 
further  information,  prices,  terms, 
etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


ALSO  MAYETTE 
All  trees  grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root 
Sizes  3  to  10  feet.      Write  for  prices. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Trees  -  Trees  -  Trees 


MILLIONS  OF  THEM 


300.000  PRUNES 
250.000  PEARS 
250.000  PEACHES 
200.000  ALMONDS 
100,000  APRTdTs 


25.000  CHERRIES 
25.000  PLUMS 
25,000  APPLES 
25.000  FIGS 
25,000  QUINCES 


10.000  WALNUTS 
40,000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Bullet  a  Large  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRY 
VINES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Send  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  You  Will  Want. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chlco,  Cal. 


MOW 
LAND  OPENING 

Where  hard     wheal     and  barley 
yields    50    to   75   bushels   an  acre; 
the  best  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet  land  in 
U.   S.   where  30.000  cattle  are  fattened 
yearly,    where  26.000    acres    are  growing 
premium    alfalfa:    where    the    land  owns 
|  THE   WATKR  FKEK  OF  DEBT;  where  two 
or  three  crops    will    pay    for    the  land. 
LOVELOCKS    VALLEY,    NEV..    on    the  8. 
P.,    40  acre    farms    with     water  only 
$100    an    acre,    4  year    terms.  Send 
for     44     views     and     catalog  of 
the     square     deal  opportunity. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER 

PFIKLAN  RLDO-. 
F. 


Calimyrna  Fig  Packing 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealera         37    FIRST    STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  Rlake.  Mnfflt  4c  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake.   McFall   4   Co.,     Portland,  Oregot. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"To  my  wife  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  guaranteed  Calimyrna  fig  pack 
that  we  put  out  from  our  400  trees," 
says  Fred  Hanson  of  Clovis.  "When 
we  came  to  our  little  fig  and  raisin 
place  four  years  ago,  we  were  offered 
five  cents  a  pound  for  the  crop. 
Since  Calimyrnas  are  more  trouble 
to  raise  than  the  black  or  white  figs 
on  account  of  caprification,  and 
since  they  do  not  regularly  bear  such 
heavy  crops,  we  couldn't  see  our 
way  out  at  five  cents. 

"A  neighbor  with  a  big  orchard 
was  packing  his  own  figs,  so  wife 
insisted  that  we  could  as  well  as  he 
did.  We  got  Roeding's  book  on  fig 
culture  and  developed  the  sugges- 
tions we  found  there,  until  we  and 
our  customers  think  we  have  the  best 
fig  pack  going. 

"The  foundation  basis  of  our 
three-year  reputation,  and  one  that 
I  can  recommend  from  experience  to 
beginners  in  fig  packing,  is  the  hon- 
est pack.  Everything  in  every  pack- 
age is  uniform.  We  guarantee  the 
weight  and  quality  to  be  as  labeled 
and  have  not  heard  a  complaint. 

"The  trouble  with  most  growers  is 
that  they  hate  to  throw  poor  stuff 
away;  but  those  culls  make  fine  hog 
meat.  The  second  year  the  sales  of 
our  own  pack  doubled,  and  the  third 
year  they  doubled  again.  That  was 
last  year  when  we  bought  five  tons 
to  pack  in  addition  to  our  own  crop 
of  three  tons. 

"We  had  some  trouble  working  up 
a  market;  but  never  any  trouble  in 
holding  it.  We  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting suitable  trimmings  for  the  pack- 
ages, for  'people  eat  with  their  eyes.' 
But  the  fruit  was  its  own  commen- 
dation. 

"I  sold  some  to  grocers  in  Clovis, 
and  100  boxes  each  to  Holland  and 
Graff  of  Fresno.  The  first  year  that 
we  packed,  I  gave  a  few  packages 
to  a  friend,  who  sent  some  to  a  lady 
in  the  East.  She  gave  some  to  a 
broker  there,  and  the  broker  wanted 
to  know  all  about  them.  He  got  two 
more  packages  from  the  same  party, 
then  ordered  25  from  me,  then  or- 
dered 50  more.  That  was  more  than 
I  had;  but  I  was  glad  for  that  far- 
away indorsement. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  packed 
figs.  One  is  the  common  "split" 
kind,  in  which  each  fig  is  cut  from 
blossom  to  stem  and  pressed.  But 
the  best  kind  is  the  "pulled"  figs. 
They  are  not  split,  but  pulled  out 
flat  and  thin  with  the  fingers  and 
packed  tight  without  breaking  the 
skin.  Only  the  best  ones  can  be 
used  for  this,  because  it  won't  do  to 
take  any  chance  with  those  which 
might  be  sour  or  molded  or  full  of 
the  powdery  smut.  Our  "seconds" 
are  all  split.  Since  the  second  year, 
they  go  out  under  the  Sierra  Vista 
brand,  which  is  stamped  on  the 
wooden  boxes. 

"Last  year  I  packed  wooden  boxes 
with  figs  and  layer  raisins  mixed, 
about  seven  pounds  net,  to  sell  for 
$1.25  to  the  holiday  trade.  One 
store  took  1000  boxes,  and  ships 
them  everywhere.  I  was  in  that 
store  some  time  ago  when  a  Japa- 
nese bought  four  boxes  to  send 
across  the  water  to  his  home  folks. 

"We  put  up  15-ounce  bricks  split 
last  year;  and  I  think  we  will  make 


some  pulled  bricks  this  year  to  sell 
at  higher  rates.  The  Fresno  folks 
took  over  1000  of  last  season's 
bricks,  300  of  which  they  bought 
this  past  June.  They  also  took  500 
of  our  five-pound  boxes  of  pulled 
figs. 

"We  had  to  turn  down  a  great 
many  orders  for  lack  of  prime  stuff 
with  which  to  fill  them;  but  we  ex- 
pect a  larger  pack  this  year,  and 
wife  has  tried  to  break  into  the  San 
Francisco  market.  Those  folks 
seem  to  think  that  the  imported 
Smyrnas  are  better  than  the  same 
thing  grown  in  California;  but  she 
sold  samples  to  five  people  there, 
and  we  expect  good  orders  from 
them." 

Mr.  Hanson's  experience  surely 
shows  that  there  is  a  strong  market 
waiting  to  be  developed  for  Cali- 
fornia-grown Smyrna  figs  honestly 
packed  on  the  small  home  ranch. 

H.  T.  Drake,  of  the  Glorietta 
Ranch  in  Fresno  county,  also  claims 
that  his  greatest  trouble  is  to  pro- 
duce enough  Calimyrna  figs  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  at  his  unchanging 
price  of  20  cents  a  pound  for  the 
extra  fancy  (the  best  grade)  and  16 
cents  for  the  fancy  packed  fruit. 

Figs  for  packing  purposes  are  al- 
lowed to  ripen  on  the  trees  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  They  are  then  gath- 
ered in  big  boxes  and  spread  upon 
raisin  trays  for  curing  in  the  sun. 
It  is  poor  practice  to  shake  the  trees 
early  in  the  season  for  this  brings 
too  much  green  fruit  to  the  ground, 
which  cannot  be  dried  or  cured  to 
advantage. 

While  on  the  trays  the  fruit  is 
superficially  culled  and  most  of  the 
imperfect  figs  are  dried  by  them- 
selves. These  are  sold  to  Eastern 
manufacturers  as  cull  figs. 

After  sunning,  the  trays  are 
stacked  for  several  days,  and  then 
the  figs  are  tightly  packed  in  large 
sweat  boxes  to  allow  them  to  go 
through  the  sweating  process  that 
they  may  be  uniformly  cured.  After 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  they  are  put 
through  a  machine  which  grades 
them  according  to  size. 

When  packing  time  comes  (this 
year  about  October  1,  though  the 
figs  have  been  dropping  since  Aug- 
ust 15)  they  are  first  washed,  then 
sterilized  with  steam-heated  boiling 
water,  5  per  cent  salt  solution,  to 
make  the  skin  tender  and  to  soften 
the  figs  for  packing.  Care  must  be 
taken  at  this  point  not  to  leave  them 
in  the  boiling  solution  too  long,  as 
this  will  cook  the  fruit  and  destroy 
the  delicious  natural  flavor. 

The  best  grade  is  then  handled  by 
experts,  who  cull  out  all  inferior 
fruit.  The  figs  then  go  to  the  pack- 
ing tables  where  they  are  again  sub- 
jected to  a  close  examination  and 
culling.  The  best  fruit  which  is 
packed  as  No.  1  or  Extra  Fancy  is 
therefore  subjected  to  at  least  four 
cullinfrs  before  it  is  packed. 

It  is  packed  in  several  ways — in 
five-pond  boxes  (pulled  figs),  in  one 
pound  cartons,  and  in  8-ounce 
bricks. 

The  fancy  or  No.  2  fruit  is  packed 
in  five-pound  boxes  (pulled  figs),  In 
twelve-pound  layer  boxes  and  in 
eipht-ounce  bricks.  The  culls  from 
the  fancy  fruit  are  packed  in  80- 
pound  boxes,  as  cooking  figs. 
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NOTE 


Corona 
Dry" 

ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 


"  CORONA  DRY  " 
Arsenate  of  Lead — A 
dry  powdered  lead 
arsenate,  is  much 
more  economical  and 
efficient  than  the  wa- 
ter or  paste  material. 

"  CORONA  DRY  " 
Arsenate  of  Lead  has 
been  so  universally 
successful,  especially 
in  fighting  all  leaf- 
eating  insects,  that  it 
is  now  the  recognized 
standard. 

BOOKLET  on  "CO- 
RONA D  R  Y"  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  free  for 
the  asking. 

We  are  advised  that 
the  European  war  is 
forcing  the  price  up- 
wards. An  immedi- 
ate purchase  of  your 
needs  appears  advis- 
able. 

DEMING  PUMPS 

For  service,  satis- 
faction, efficiency  and 
durability  the  Deming 
Spraying  a  p  p  a  ratus 
can  not  be  equaled.  A 
Deming  does  away 
with  your  spraying 
troubles. 

CATALOGUE  free 
on  request. 

SPRA-SULPHUR 

A  new  form  of  Sul- 
phur— 100  lbs.  equals 
a  600-lb.  barrel  of 
lime  sulphur.  Less 
cost,  less  freight  and 
better  in  every  res- 
pect. 

WRITE  us  for  full 
particulars. 

For  better  service, 
please  address  all 
comma  nications  t  o 
Department  R. 


UUbli*h«J  1871 

Seeds  Plant  Co 


No 

More 

Troubles 


J26-326  330  SO  MAIN  ST 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


DEWEY, STRONG  &  COySSV 

^PATENTS^ 

Oil  Crocker  Bid*-  S.  F/^i-S^ 

Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Price  Lilt. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engine*  sre  a  quality  product  at  the  pnee 
of  the  inferior.  1  'A.  2V4.  iVi.  6.  ".  10. 15. 20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  anr  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pomps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog.  ....  _^ 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  Su  Francisco.  Cal 

603    MARKET  STREET 
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A  PLUM  THAT  CANS  WELL. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  mailing  you 
samples  of  a  new  plum  of  rather 
unique  qualities.  Its  merits  are  that 
it  is  an  excellent  canner  and  re- 
markably heavy  and  good  bearer.  It 
is  peculiar  inasmuch  as  it  never  soft- 
ens up  in  ripening — never  getting 
much  softer  than  a  potato,  but  in 
that  condition  they  can  finely.  They 
have  scarcely  any  skin  and  are  a 
tenacious  cling,  and  hold  up  well  in 
processing.  As  to  parentage  I  am 
all  at  sea,  my  best  guess  being  that 
it  is  a  damson  seedling.  I  have  fruit- 
ed this  plum  for  the  past  15  years  so 
it  is  no  novelty  to  me. — Albert  F.  Et- 
ter,  Briceland. 

(The  fruit  is  just  as  Mr.  Etter  de- 
scribes it.  It  is  rather  small,  say 
1%  by  1%  inches,  dull  yellow  and 
its  desirability  for  commercial  can- 
ning still  to  be  pronounced  by  one 
holding  that  point  of  view. — Editor.) 


LEAF  GLANDS  AND  PEACH 
ALMOND. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
the  use  of  the  little  glands  you  find 
on  the  leaf  stem  of  cherry  at  the 
base  of  leaf?  Also  what  is  the 
peach-almond  root?  Is  it  not  a 
hybrid  between  peach  and  almond, 
or  is  it  an  almond  only?  It  is  a  very 
strong,  thrifty  grower. — M.  S.,  Vaca- 
ville. 

We  never  heard  any  philosophy  to 
account  for  these  glands  nor  to  pre- 
scribe any  functions  to  them.  The 
only  significance  we  remember  as  at- 
tributed to  them  is  that  of  Downing 
who  found  that  peach  varieties  hav- 
ing leaves  without  glands  are  more 
subject  to  mildew  and  perhaps  would 
argue  that  the  presence  of  stem- 
glands  indicated  greater  vigor  in  the 
variety.  As  for  the  peach-almond, 
it  has  been  observed  as  occasionally 
occurring  for  decades  as  a  chance- 
hybrid  presumably,  but  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  was,  we  think,  the  first  to  actu- 
ally produce  it  intentionally.  His 
experience  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  actually  a  cross  be- 
tween the  two  fruits.  The  strong 
growth  you  notice  called  attention  to 
it  many  years  ago  as  a  desirable 
stock  for  the  peach  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  much  propagation  has 
actually  been  done  upon  it. 


TOO  CLOSE  APPLICATION  OF 
FERTILIZERS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  bought  some 
commercial  fertilizer  for  my  alfalfa. 
When  I  planted  some  rhubarb  seed  I 
put  in  a  little  in  each  hill,  but  in  the 
hills  I  put  it  in  only  a  few  seed 
came  up.  So  when  I  planted  some 
peanuts  I  put  in  about  a  teaspoonful 
in  each  hill  and  mixed  it  with  the 
ground,  but  only  a  few  of  the  hills 
that  I  put  it  in  came  up.  Did  I  get 
it  too  strong?  I  want  to  plant  some 
Kaffir  corn  next  year  and  I  thought 
if  it  would  work  to  put  some  of  it  in 
the  "planter,"  and  if  it  did  not 
bother  the  seed  that  it  would  per- 
haps work  out  in  the  rows  and  an- 
swer, and  be  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than  sowing  over  the  whole  piece,  as 
only  what  comes  in  contact  with  the 
corn  does  the  work. — E.  L.,  Winton. 

[It  is  always  dangerous  to  use  a 
quickly-soluble  fertilizer  in  contact 
with  seed,  and  it  is  otherwise  unde- 
sirable. No  thrifty  plant  keeps  its 
roots  where  the  seed  starts:  they  go 
forth  considerable  distances  after 
moisture  and  plant  food,  and  it  is 
wrong  to  tempt  them  to  stay  at 
home.  If,  however,  you  still  wish 
to  get  right  on  the  spot,  mix  the  fer- 
tilizers with  several  times  its  bulk 
of  fine  sandy  loam  well  pulverized, 
and  it  will  work  on  the  plants  and 
not  get  too  much  in  one  place.  On 


the  whole,  however,  it  is  better  to 
get  the  fertilizer  into  moist  earth 
between  the  rows  and  invite  the 
roots  to  go  after  it. — Editor.] 


SOUR  SAPPED  CHERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  About  one-third  of 
our  cherry  trees  from  one  to  six 
years  old  during  the  past  year  have 
died  of  "sour  sap,"  four  that  were 
six  years  old  have  died  within  the 
last  two  months.  Kindly  advise  me 
if  an  application  of  about  1000  lbs. 
of  lime  to  the  acre  would  be  a  reme- 
dy?— Mrs.  A.  O.  H.,  Sebastopol. 

(Lime  won't  prevent  sour  sap  but 


may  be  needed  to  correct  acidity  due 
to  poor  drainage  which  is  often  the 
cause  of  sour  sapping.  If  the  trees 
were  located  high  and  dry,  they 
soursapped  for  lack  of  circulation 
due  to  the  killing  of  most  of  the 
tender  root  hairs  by  dryness.  Sour 
sap  is  merely  an  incident  accompany- 
ing death  from  lack  of  circulation. — 
Editor.) 


A  standard  of  dryness  and  sweet- 
ness for  each  dried  fruit  is  muchly 
needed,  for  incorporation  into  con- 


tracts for  the  sale  of  such  fruit. 
Would  it  be  so  hard  to  establish  by 
law?  or  by  rule  of  the  Cured  Fruit 
Association? 

If  a  good  way  to  learn  the  ethical 
condition  of  a  community  is  to  find 
out  what  they  are  teaching  in  the 
schools,  and  their  amusements,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  Fresno  District  Fair 
and  the  town  of  San  Bruno,  at  all 
of  which  places  band  and  orchestra 
music  are  furnished  for  public  out- 
of-doors  dancing. 


The  Use  Of 


Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm.Orchard  and  Ranch 


MANY  people  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  dyna- 
mite have  the  idea  that 
it  is  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous to  use. 

Relatively  speaking,  this  is 
not  at  all  the  case.  Of  neces- 
sity anything  which  has  great 
inherent  power  is  dangerous 
under  certain  circumstances. 
The  fire  in  your  kitchen  stove, 
the  gasoline  in  your  car,  the 
electricity  or  gas  that  lights 
your  home — all  are  in  a  sense 
dangerous.  You  have  to  be 
careful  with  them. 

You  have  to  be  careful  with 
dynamite  too.  But  this  neces- 
sary care  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  almost  unlimited 
benefits  derived  from  it  when 
put  to  agricultural  uses. 

It  will  give  you  better, 
stronger  trees,  finer  fruit,  big- 
ger crops.  It  will  run  ditches, 
fell  trees,  lift  stumps  and  rocks, 
excavate  cisterns, cellars,wells, 
etc.  more  quickly,  more  effic- 
iently, and  at  less  expense  than 
the  same  work  can  be  done  by 
any  other  means.  Yes,  that 
care  it  requires,  is  care  well 
invested. 

We  have  published  an  interesting 
and  instructive  book,  "Progressive 
Cultivation."  It  tells  all  about  dyna- 
mite— how  to  handle  it,  how  to  store 
it,  how  to  use  it.  You  will  find  it  both 
interesting  and  instructive  reading. 
Write  for  a  copy.  No  expense  involved. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book. 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


TAKINQOUT  CAP 


TVIMO  CACTTOItttE 
AROUN0  FUSE 


How  to  Prime  a 
Dynamite  Cartridge 

Priming"  is  the  inserting  of 
the  detonator,  whether  blasting  cap 
or  electric  fuse,  into  the  cartridge. 
When  cap  and  fuse  are  used,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  attach  the  cap  to 
the  fuse. 

The  fuse  should  be  cut  into 
lengths  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  charge  when  loaded  in  the  hole 
to  at  least  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  surface.  One  cap  is 
then  taken  from  the  cap  box  by 
covering  all  of  them,  except  one, 
with  the  box  lid  or  with  the  hand 
and  allowing  the  loose  one  to  slip 
gently  into  the  free  hand.  Do  not 
try  to  pick  caps  out  of  the  box  with 
tweezers,  nails,  or  any  hard  sub- 
stances as  they  are  likely  to  be 
accidentally  exploded.  Slip  the  cap 
carefully  over  the  end  of  the  fuse, 
taking  care  not  to  push  the  fuse 
very  hard  against  the  explosive 
charge  loaded  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cap  and  do  not  twist  the  cap  on  the 
fuse.  When  the  fuse  is  pushed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cap,  make  a 
crimp  not  more  than  K  inch  from 


the  open  end  of  the  cap  by  using  a 
Hercules  cap  crimper.  A  glance 
at  the  illustration  shows  you  how 
this  is  done. 

There  are  two  accepted  methods 
of  priming  dynamite — placing  the 
detonator  in  the  end  or  in  the  side 
of  the  cartridge.  The  former  is  the 
better  way. 

When  priming  in  the  end,  the 
paper  is  folded  back  at  one  end  of 
the  cartridge  and  a  hole  made  with 
a  wooden  punch  about  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil  or  with  the  straight 
handle  of  the  crimper  into  the  ex- 
posed dynamite.  The  cap  with  fuse 
attached  is  inserted  into  this  hole 
and  the  paper  drawn  together  and 
tied  tightly.  The  cartridge  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

Dynamite  Removes  Rocks 
Cheaply  and  Quickly. 

There  is  but  one  best  way  to  do 
anything.  The  best  way  to  remove 
rocks  or  boulders  from  a  field  that 
is  to  be  cultivated  is  by  the  use  of 
of  Hercules  Dynamite.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is,  in  many  instances, 
the  only  way. 

There  are  three  accepted 
methods  for  rock  blasting.  It  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  block  hole, 
a  snake  hole,  or  by  mud-capping. 
The  first  is  illustrated  here.  It  is 
a  slower  method  than  either  of 
the  other  two  and  is  only  necessary 
in  cases  of  very  large  rocks  or 
boulders. 

When  it  is  used,  the  charge  is 
exploded  near  the  center  of  the 
rock,  as  the  illustration  shows. 
When  Hercules  Dynamite  is  pro- 
perly used  the  rock  always  goes, 
no  matter  what  its  size. 

The  other  two  methods  of  rock 
blasting  are  described  in  Progres- 
sive Cultivation."  Write  for  your 
copy. 


nuumc, 
ruse 


A  BLOCK  HOLE  CHARGE  PROPERLY 

PLACES  TO  BREAK  A  80ULDEB 
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Agriculture  First  at  Central  Cali- 
fornia Fair. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  test  of  success  of  an  agricul- 
tural fair  is  quite  largely  "Has  it 
improved  agricultural  conditions?" 
You  can't  talk  to  many  old-timers 
in  Kings  county  without  hearing 
something  like  this:  "Stock  condi- 
tions have  improved  100  per  cent  in 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  very 
largely  due  to  the  Central  California 
Fairs  held  at  Hanford  by  the  Kings' 
County  Fair  Association." 

This  is  because  for  thirteen  years 
the  object  of  this  oldest  of  annual 
fairs  in  California  has  been  as  stated 
in  this  year's  premium  list  for  the 
fair  Oct.  5  to  10,  "to  encourage  a 
greater  perfection  of  our  agricultur- 
al, horticultural  and  viticultural  pro- 
ducts .  .  .  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  livestock  breeding,"  with  empha- 
sis on  the  last  named  phase. 

Improvement,  however,  has  been 
notable  along  all  lines  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  communication  writ- 
ten for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Edward  M.  Heermans,  Kings  county 
director  of  publicity. 

What  the  Fair  Represents. — On 
June  30,  before  harvesting  and  the 
crop  movement  began,  the  thrifty 
people  of  Kings  county  had  in  their 
own  banks  the  snug  sum  of  three 
million,  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, represented  by  savings  and 
checking  accounts.  This  sum  made 
an  average  of  about  $260  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  of  the  nine- 
teen thousand  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
ty which  this  year  celebrated  its 
twenty-first  birthday  anniversary.  In 
1893,  when  the  county  was  formed, 
the  deposits  were  only  $375,000. 

"There  are  no  manufactories  of 
any  consequence  in  the  county  of 
Kings  and  no  mines  or  timber  indus- 
tries. The  thrift  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  are  the  direct  results  of 
industry  applied  to  the  very  produc- 
tive and  well  irrigated  soil  of  the 
region. 

Three  distinct  lines  of  agriculture 
form  the  foundation  of  all  the  ac- 
tivity and  wealth  of  Kings  county, 
these  being  fruit  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  meadow  and  grazing  lands.  The 
orchards  and  vineyards  represent  the 
oldest  industry  in  the  region  watered 
by  Kings  river  and  no  better  testi- 
mony to  the  lasting  productiveness 
of  the  soil  need  be  cited  than  the 
fact  that  there  are  vines  and  fruit 
trees  as  old  as  twenty-one  years 
yielding  their  best  crops  this  year. 

"The  story  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  California  is  a  story  that 
has  been  written  and  told  so  often 
that  the  possibilities  of  these  indus- 
tries are  more  or  less  familiar  to  oui- 
people  and  the  eastern  people.  De- 
ciduous fruits  and  raisin  grapes  have 
taken  a  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  which  has  given  to  central 
California  a  pre-eminence  undisputed 
and  unchallenged,  and  from  which 
she  will  never  be  dislodged. 

"When  Kings  became  a  county  in 
1893  there  were  eight  thousand 
acres  of  alfalfa,  with  a  production 
amounting  to  $35,000  from  dairies 
and  $44  3,240  from  livestock.  Last 
year,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  not  one  of  California's  best 
years,  the  figures  showed  50,000 
acres  in  alfalfa  which  produced  $1,- 


600,000  in  butter  and  cream,  and 
feed  and  $1,220,285  in  livestock. 

"There  is  no  place  for  obnoxious 
boastfulness  or  odious  comparisons 
in  the  work  of  exploiting  the  re- 
sources and  advantages  of  California. 
The  story  of  each  county  is  a  story 
in  itself.  There  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  the  state  which  does  not  have  a 
distinct  claim  of  its  own  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  outside  may  very 
properly  be  directed.  The  spirit  of 
pride  which  the  people  of  each  coun- 
ty take  in  their  development,  growth 
and  achievements,  is  commendable 
and  should  be  encouraged,  for  it  be- 
comes the  spirit  of  California. 

"Therefore,  the  people  of  Kings 
county,  who  will  hold  their  annual 
fair  next  week  in  Hanford,  have  a 
pardonable  pride  in  the  showing  that 
will  be  made  by  their  products — the 
grains,  the  vegetables,  the  fruits,  the 
livestock.  But  for  the  soil  and  clim- 
ate, providential  favors,  combined 
with  industry  and  good  management, 
the  fair  stalls  would  be  empty;  the 
booths  would  be  vacant;  and  the 
grounds  would  not  teem  with  the 
throngs  which  will  turn  out  to  see 
the  results  of  the  year's  work. 

"When  alfalfa-growing  became  an 
established  industry  and  the  bene- 
fits took  concrete  form,  the  area 
spread  rapidly.  The  new  colored 
map  of  the  county  shows  alfalfa  ex- 
tending over  fully  one-third  of  the 
farming  *»rea,  at  once  significant  and 
telling.  The  crops  yield  enormously, 
averaging  two  to  two  and  one-half 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  five  to  seven 
cuttings  each  good  year. 

"There  sprang  up  almost  as  if  by 
magic,  dairies  and  creameries  to 
handle  the  output  of  the  dairies.  The 
dairyman  rancher  is  sure  of  his 
monthly  check,  and  this  steady  in- 
come of  between  $150,000  and  $200,- 
000  per  month  has  had  its  effect  up- 
on all  branches  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness. 

"The  alfalfa  rancher  has  a  double 
source  of  income;  for  if  he  is  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  he  raises  hogs 
and  does  it  with  great  profit.  The 
hay  crop  in  most  seasons  has  proven 
a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  even 
the  dairyman  having  some  hay  to  sell 
in  addition  to  butterfat  and  hogs. 
Stock  cattle  and  sheep  continue  to 
form  an  important  part  of  the  income 
of  the  people  of  Kings  county,  be- 
cause available  grazing  lands  out- 
side of  the  comfortable  fruit  and 
dairy  ranches  of  smaller  acreage, 
supply  all-the-year  pasture  for  the 
stock. 

Diversity  of  Products. — The  tour- 
ist may  see  in  a  day's  travel  over 
Kings  county  as  great  a  diversity  of 
resources  as  he  will  see  in  any  part 
of  this  great  land.  An  automobile 
will  whirl  him  through  great  vine- 
yards which  line  the  highways, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  apricot 
and  peach  orchards  now  bare  of  their 
season's  crop,  and  perhaps  on  the 
other  side  by  a  thrifty  tract  of  In- 
dian or  Egyptian  corn.  Cleaving 
these  ranches  here  and  there  are  the 
wide  irrigating  canals,  and  a  short 
ride  northward  will  bring  the  visitor 
to  the  banks  of  Kings  river,  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  which 


JohriLSon  Grass,  Noxious  Weeds  ami  Injurious  Insects 

with  % 
NONPAREH, 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  for  Booklet  P,  which  gives  full  partic- 
ulars and  prices.    Very  low  rates  in  tank  cars  and  iron  drums. 

Waste  no  time.    Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  the  crop  you  are  planting. 

The  growing  season  and  not  the  dormant  period  Is  the  right  time  to  do  the  work. 

One  grower  purchased  during  1913,  $2000.00  worth  of  "NONPAREIL,"  has  purchased 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  during  the  month  of  August  this  year  to  finish  up  odds  and  ends 
that  were  not  treated  last  year.  Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

ON  SMALL  ACREAGES  cut  away  the  top  of  the  plant,  about  four  or  more  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. Apply  "NONPAREIL"  with  a  squirt  can  on  each  root  and  cover  with  soil  at  once,  (3  teaspoons- 
ful  for  each  root  is  sufficient).  Keep  cans  well  stoppered  as  Nonpareil  evaporates  very  easily. 
Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants, 
Root  Aphis,  Etc.  These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies.  Leaves  no  injurious  after-effects  If  la- 
haled  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  ac-e  per  year.  At  Penn. 
State  College  $1.05  invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  gave  increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At 
Maryland  Kx.  Station  $1.96Mi  lave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  Invested  Id  land. 

Each  ton  contains  28*  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  bigh-prired  de- 
structive acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  in  grinding,"  our  motto. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


F&^°<- RHUBARB  Culture 


C 


tv ft /re  ron  it  tod  a  v  — 


September — October — November  are  three 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  planting 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring.   

Q).  B . W\G  N  ER- P^SiMieri«5i.CaJ. 

'  T/je  ffhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 


Lime   Your  Land 

HYDRATEO  OR  GROUND  CARBONATE   OF   LIME    (LIME  STONE) 
St*  U.  C.  Circular  No.  Ill  One  ton  Hydrate  equals  two  tons 

Free  BooKlet  and  Free  Soil  Test 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NADN0CK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Retail  ALFALFA  SEED  Wholesale 

New  crop  ready  for  delivery  now.    We  guarantee  everything  we  sell. 
Samples,   prices,   etc.,   on  application. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed   Dealers  in  the  West. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
PANSY  AND  STOCK  SEED, 
'ayne'i  Royal  Exhibition  Paniy.     The  best  jtralr 

erer  offered.     Packet,  2. 1c 
Payne'i  Giant  Perfection  Stocki.     Separate  colon. 
Per  packet,  15c. 

Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lot  Anoelei.  Cal. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  ft 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 
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Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  aie  tbe  only  uu*«uj  tbat  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  top-budding  tbe  walnut,  and  Invite  In- 
vestigation. There  Is  no  Sner  stock  In  tbe 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  Is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can arttJ  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE^GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Grown  "on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  in  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 
J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


TREES 

Crown  on  Russian  River  Sandy  Loam  soil  without  irri- 
gation are  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right. 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Write  for  price  list. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 

IRIS 

Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and  varieties, 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon  receipt  of  15c  In  stamps, 
we  will  mail  you  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog 
Color  plate  alone  Is  worth  the  price. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS, 
Moneta.  California 


has  made  this  region  so  verdant  and 
prolific. 

"These  sights  are  broken  into  by 
great  green  alfalfa  meadows  and 
pastures,  rather  improving  the  pano- 
rama because  of  the  pleasing  variety 
they  all  furnnish  to  the  eye.  By  the 
barns  are  huge  haystacks  and  farther 
afield  are  grazing  herds — splendid, 
sleek,  contented  cows  that  are  con- 
tributing to  the  plethoric  bank  ac- 
counts mentioned  previously. 

"The  trip  may  be  extended  north, 
east,  or  west,  touching  now  and  then 
prosperous  towns  and  cities,  such  as 
Armona,  a  fruit  center  with  a  great 
canning  industry;  Lemoore,  solid  as 
Gibraltar,  backed  by  grazing,  dairy 
farms,  and  fruit  ranches;  Hardwick 
is  one  of  the  new  towns  that  is  grow- 
ing because  of  the  diversity  of  re- 
sources abounding  around  about,  and 
the  center  of  the  alfalfa  meal  in- 
dustry; Stratford,  a  grain  market; 
and  on  southward  the  old  lake  re- 
gion of  Corcoran,  the  breadbasket  of 
the  vast  Tulare  lake  grain  country. 

"The  visitor  does  not  expect  to 
find  miles  upon  miles  of  wheat,  barl- 
ey, and  Egyptian  corn  in  the  same 
county  where  he  had  been  treated 
to  the  sights  of  fruit  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  thoroughbred  livestock. 
But  there  will  come  out  of  this  grain 
region  this  year  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand sacks  of  wheat  and  barley 
alone. 

"It  would  be  much  like  breaking 
this  chapter  off  as  the  continued 
stories  do,  unless  the  reader  was  in- 
formed about  the  verdant  spots 
which  spring  into  view  in  the  great 
wide  spaces  of  this  grain  region,  be- 
cause of  the  discovery  of  abundant 
fountains  beneath  the  ground's  sur- 
face. Artesian  and  pumping  wells 
have  made  possible  the  extending  of 
the  lines  of  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment— the  making  of  a  new  map  of 
Kings  county  almost.  The  future  of 
a  region  heretofore  not  counted  up- 
on, is  now  forecasted,  and  its  indus- 
trial and  commercial  history  is  yet 
to  be  written.  Corcoran,  growing 
apace,  is  now  the  center  of  this  newer 
dairying  region. 

.  Small  Farming. — "Extensive  ranch 
operations  are  not  the  rule  in  Kings 
county.  Forties  and  eighties  pre- 
vail and  the  owners  are  giving  good 
account  of  their  investments  and  la- 
bors. While  it  has  been  established 
that  orchards,  vineyards,  and  alfalfa 
ranches  form  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity,  with  grain  a  more  elab- 
orate but  perhaps  less  stable  indus- 
try, there  are  the  five-acre  colonists 
to  be  taken  into  reckoning.  On 
ranches  from  five  to  twenty  acres  in 
size,  these  producers  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  small  fruit, 
melon,  and  vegetable  supplies  which 
are  marketed  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Added  to  all  these  branches  of 
profitable  outdoor  industries  in 
Kings  county  are  the  allied  indus- 
tries of  canneries  and  packing  hous- 
es; the  business  of  harvesting  and 
curing  all  of  the  crops  mentioned; 
the  business  and  commerce  that  are 
an  outcome  of  the  well  tended  pro- 
lific acres  of  the  husbandman.  Then, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a 
variety  of  pursuits  and  enterprises 
just  as  much  a  part  of  agriculture 
as  the  greater  operations,  and  fully 
as  prifitable,  such  as  poultry,  and 
kindred  industries. 

"One  of  the  best  signs  noticeable 
in  this  county  that  has  gone  forward 


so  rapidly  in  its  short  life  as  a 
county,  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
growing  among  the  producers,  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  spirit  of  pride 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  county 
development  A  great  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  in  thorougbred  livestock. 
In  horses,  mules,  dairy  stock,  and 
hogs,  the  county  will  make  a  show- 
ing of  thoroughbred  and  high  grades 
this  year,  as  never  before  in  its  his- 
tory." 

Most  any  little  community  may 
have  a  carnival,  but  it  takes  nerve 
and  backbone  for  a  fair  association 
to  subordinate  amusement  features 
to  education  and  profit 

Secretary  A.  G.  Robinson  believes 
in  attracting  the  necessary  attend- 
ance by  making  a  better  fair,  by 
paying  higher  premiums  and  attract- 
ing more  exhibits,  rather  than  by 
spending  the  same  money  on  amuse- 
ment features.  Yet  the  King's  coun- 
ty fair  feels  the  pressure  of  a  de- 
mand for  amusement  as  evidenced 
by  the  doubling  of  grandstand  capac- 
ity this  year  and  by  condemnation 
proceedings  instituted  to  buy  land 
for  a  larger  racetrack,  though  many 
of  the  exhibit  buildings  look  any- 
thing but  modern. 

Stockmen  generally  speak  highly 
|  of  the  Central  California  fair,  and 
|  50  per  cent  of  the  exhibits  have  us- 
I  ually  been  from  outside  Kings  coun- 
ty. Tulare  and  Kern  are  always 
I  invited  to  participate,  and  will  ex- 
hibit at  this  fair.  But  home  stock 
I  will  show  up  in  greater  proportion 
!  this  year  through  the  efforts  of  the 
!  Stock  Committee  appointed  last  Feb- 
I  ruary  to  work  up  exhibits.  The  Ag- 
I  ricultural  Committee  is  said  not  to 
(  push  its  end  so  hard  because  the 
I  fruit  industry  is  well  established. 
I  To  see  the  secretary  of  the  Hanford 
!  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  shirt 
I  sleeves  rolled  up  packing  the  splen- 
I  did  Phillips  clings  to  have  them  pro- 
I  cessed  for  the  Panama-Pacific,  is  to 
.  believe  in  the  horticultural  successes 
i  of  the  county.  The  regret  is  that 
(  such  fruit  might  not  be  exhibited  at 
(  home  while  it  is  waiting  for  the 
j  World's  Fair 

Attendance  and  Support. — Owing 
!  to  the  thinly  settled  condition  of  this 
I  undeveloped  but  fertile  country,  the  ! 

paid  admissions  usually  number  on-  | 
(  ly  eight  to  twelve  thousand.  The 
supervisors    advanced    $1,000  this 
year  and  will  make  up  any  deficit. 
!  No  doubt  a  bigger  attendance  could 
I  be  secured  by  greater  use  of  vaude- 
I  ville  stunts,  and  more  noise  could 
!  be  made  in  the  advertising  of  the 
(  show,  but  the  question  as  to  whether 
!  such   measures   would  advance  the 
agriculture  of  that  district  is  some- 
j  what  unsettled. 

!  Certain  it  is  that  the  State  Fair 
|  this  year  taught  a  lesson  that  such 
I  features  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
I  disgust  bona  fide  agricultural  exhib- 
!  itors.  Without  exhibitors  a  fair  is 
likely  to  be  not  a  fair. 

Amusements  Minimized. — So  Kings 
county  still  minimizes  amusements  as 
a  side  issue  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  the  cause.  The  directors  now  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  policy  are  M. 
Bassett,  president,  W.  W.  Gallup,  A. 
G.  Robinson  secretary,  E.  Gravate, 
John  Troxler,  F.  E.  Newton  and  L.  Y. 
Montgomery.  The  supervisors  who 
give  them  substantial  backing  are  al- 
so worthy  of  much  commendation. 

Equipment. — A  stock  company  or- 
iginally   bought    the    present  fair 


grounds,  put  up  the  buildings,  and 
built  the  race  track.  The  county 
bought  the  outfit  six  or  seven  years 
ago  and  furnished  them  to  the  Fair 
Association. 

Buildings. — The  main  hall,  60x120 
feet,  has  an  opensided  addition  for 
autos  45x120  feet.  Back  of  it  is  the 
poultry  shed,  with  plenty  of  ventila- 
toin;  but  the  cracks  are  covered  over 
to  prevent  drafts.  It  is  30x110 
feet.  Back  of  this  are  the  hog  yards, 
60  pens  about  8x8  each.  Among  the 
trees  which  shade  all  the  grounds, 
are  the  dairy  sheds  with  140  stalls 
capacity,  50  open  horse  stalls  and  20 
box-stalls  besides  the  race  horse 
stables.  The  machinery  shed,  30- 
xl50  feet,  is  always  crowded,  the  ex- 
hibits increasing  15  to  20  per  cent 
every  year,  and  the  auto  show  is  al- 
ways growing.  It  is  planned  to  re- 
place some  of  the  old  buildings  next 
year  after  the  race  course  has  been 
enlarged. 

The  milking  contest  instituted  last 
year  drew  competitors  from  a  dis- 
tance to  seek  honors  against  the  local 
stock. 

Educational  features. — A  new  fea- 
ture will  be  the  show  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  from  California  University 
and  the  Polytechnic  School  of  San 
Luis  Obispol.  Professors  from  Davis 
will  use  the  exhibits  as  object  lessons 
for  lectures  to  be  delivered  to  the 
general  public. 

Judging  will  commence  Wednes- 
at  10  a.  m.,  and  he  who  wants  to 
learn  may  well  watch  this  operation 
and  ask  questions. 


— rid  your  trees  of 

RED 

BLACK 

PURPLE 

and  other  SCALES 
by  using 

Scale  Foe 

Not  only  for  scale  but  nearly  all 
insects,  worm  and  bugs  that  in- 
fest plant  life.  It  has  been  kill- 
ing them  for  15  years,  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction  without  in- 
jury, but  positive  benefit,  to  the 
plants.  Write  for  circular  with 
testimonials  or  better,  try  it.  Gal. 
can,  50c;  5  gal.  can,  freight  pre- 
paid, $2.  Must  be  mixed  20  parts 
water  to  one  Scalefoe  before  us- 
ing, making  it  very  cheap.  Write 
for  prices  in  barrels  delivered 
your  freight  station. 

SEEDS 

At  LOW  PRICE  and  NO  PRICE 
can  Buy  Better.      Free  Catalog. 

West  Coast  Seed 
House 

116-118   E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Cut  Your  Wood! 
$1  1  o 

buys  heavy  wood-sawing  frame, 
tilting  table,  2  2  inch  circular  saw, 
2%  H.  P.  heavy  duty  distillate 
engine  to  operate  same.  Both 
new.  Cuts  1  cord  per  hour. 
Write  today. 

T.  W.  HOBRON  CO. 

(58  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Agricultural  Review 


The  Movement  for  State  Wide 
Standardization  of  fruit  packs  either 
by  State  law  or  by  such  other 
means  as  may  be  devised  is  to  take 
concrete  form  at  a  convention  called 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner to  meet  at  Sacramento  Oct- 
ober 7.  Local  standardizing  associa- 
tions will  send  delegates  and  the 
public  is  welcome.  The  problems  are 
intricate,  but  their  solution  will  go 
far  toward  insuring  profitable  staple 
markets  for  California  fruits. 

Record  Packs  have  been  made  by 
the  fruit  canneries  of  the  State,  put- 
ting the  tremendous  crop  of 
peaches  in  a  form  that  will  keep  for 
years  and  probably  always  be  a  good 
price.  Apricots  and  pears  have  gen- 
erally come  next  in  quantity.  Many 
canneries  have  almost  canned  them- 
selves out  of  room  in  which  to  work 
since  the  stocks  have  not  moved  very 
readily  on  account  of  the  war.  Veg- 
etable canning  is  keeping  many  of 
the  plants  busy  and  the  shipment  of 
goods  will  provide  work  nearly  to 
complete  the  year. 

Fresh  Fruit  Shipments  have  near- 
ly ceased  except  for  grapes  and  a 
few  pears  and  plums.  This  is  earlier 
than  the  usual  season  and  about 
1500  carloads  more  have  been 
shipped  from  California  than  to  this 
date  last  year. 

Community  Effort  to  control  pear 
blight  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  pear  growers  called  by  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Development  As- 
sociation during  the  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento.  Pear  men  along  the 
Sacramento  river  are  taking  vigor- 
ous measures  to  clean  up  the  disease, 
but  the  efforts  of  a  whole  community 
are  vain  if  one  grower  refuses  to 
help. 

Farm  Bureau  Meetings  are  bring- 
ing to  light  many  improved  prac- 
tices which  might  have  remained  un- 
known. At  a  recent  Winters  meet- 
ing, fall  irrigation  of  apricots  re- 
ceived a  decided  boost.  Among  the 
experiences  was  that  of  T.  Devin, 
who  claims  that  pruning  soon  after 
the  crop  is  off  and  watering  directly 
afterwards  has  given  him  five  good 
crops  in  succession.  The  Ventura 
County  Farm  Bureau  recently  held 
a  demonstration  of  lemon  pruning  by 
well  known  growers.  Different  opin- 
ions as  to  certain  principles  gave 
keen  interest  to  the  90  spectators 
and  the  discussions  exposed  a  few 
important  ideas  hitherto  "hidden  un- 
der a  bushel.'' 

Lemon  Profits  in  the  Lindsay- 
Porterville  district  inspired  the 
planting  of  a  200-acre  orchard  at  the 
entrance  to  Frazier  Valley.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  transaction  by  which 
a  Riverside  man  buys  285  acres  of 
citrus  land  in  this  district  for  $13,- 
000  indicates  a  hopeful  citrus  future, 
in  spite  of  the  disruption  in  the  Lind- 
say Citrus  Exchange.  A  regrettable 
weakness  in  co-operation  is  displayed 
here  if  reports  are  true  that  several 
packing  houses  are  going  to  with- 
draw because  they  can't  all  be  pleas- 
ed with  their  new  manager.  Why  not 
consider  someone  else  and  save  the 
Exchange?  An  ordinance  to  keep  the 
scale  insect  investigator  and  fumi- 
gation director  R.  P.  Cundiff  at 
work  till  the  end  of  the  season  is 
proposed.    This  good  work  of  inves- 


tigation and  fumigation  must  be 
carried  to  completion  to  save  the  or- 
chards, and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  may  easily  be  done.  Meanwhile 
a  packing  plant  to  handle  20  cars 
of  oranges  a  day  is  being  built  at 
Lindsay.  Growing  optimism  is  seen 
also  among  Butte  county  orange 
growers  who'  are  thinking  their  crop 
will  be  earlier  and  bigger  than  ex- 
pected. 

Lindsay  Olive  Growers,  having  had 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  crop  to 
packers,  as  have  many  other  growers' 
associations  this  year,  joined  the  Tu- 
lare County  Growers'  Association 
who  have  ordered  machinery  to  put 
up  a  pickling  plant  of  their  own.  In 
the  Oroville  district  a  prominent  ol- 
ive grower  has  long  advocated  such 
a  step  as  this,  and  the  Corning  peo- 
ple are  thinking  seriously  along  this 
line.  Why  not  a  State  Federation  of 
olive  growers'  associations  like  the 
Almond  Exchange  or  the  Walnut  As- 
sociation? Such  an  organization 
could  present  a  united  front  to  op- 
posing interests  and  put  up  a  few 
pickling  plants  of  its  own  if  buyers' 
terms  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  Biggest  Fig  Crop  Ever,  mostly 
sold,  though  not  yet  packed,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  Fresno  section 
6,500  tons,  sold  at  an  average  of 
about  four  cents  per  pound.  Fresh 
figs  have  been  expressed  from  Placer 
county  to  coast  points  at  the  rate  of 
a  ton  a  day. 

Dates  ripen  in  Imperial  valley 
from  July  to  October  or  November 
and  are  becoming  more  widespread 
since  the  earlier  varieties  have  dem- 
onstrated their  fitness.  The  earliest 
is  a  new  one  grown  at  Indio  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
latest  is  the  Deglet  Nur  which  be- 
gins ripening  in  October  and  even 
then  has  the  best  of  its  competition 
with  the  Oriental  dates  which  begin 
to  arrive  about  that  time.  Planta- 
tions have  been  established  at  Heber, 
El  Centro,  Imperial,  Mecca  and  Indio. 

The  New  $10,000  Almond  Shelling 
plant  of  the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  in  Sacramento,  em- 
ploys 25  or  30  people  to  shell  nuts 
shipped  in  by  locals  of  the  Exchange 
throughout  the  State.  The  Orland 
section  estimates  a  crop  worth  $12,- 
600,  Chico  $125,000,  Oakdale  six 
cars,  and  the  Capay  valley  is  ship- 
ping a  few  carloads. 

Some  Walnut  Jobbers  are  com- 
plaining of  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion Sept.  24,  because  they  fear  for- 
eign nuts  which  would  affect  the 
price  if  exported  hither  from  Europe 
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Pity  the  Poor  Bird— 

— who  follows  a  Peoria  Drill.  There  isn't  a  chance  for  him  to  get  a 
bite  of  grain,  for  the  patented  disc  shoe  deposits  it  all  at  the  exact 
depth  desired  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Moisture  is  secured 
and  the  wind  cannot  uncover  the  seed.  Being  planted  at  an  even 
depth,  grain  germinates  and  ripens  evenly. 

Peoria  Drills  are  made  right  in  every  particular.  Frames  espe- 
cially strong.  High  steel  wheels.  Feed  is  governed  by  speed; 
accurate,  never  misses;  the  only  really  reliable  feed. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  PEORIA  8EF0RE  YOU  BUY 

Newell  Mathews  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1886 

Implements,  Wagons,  Dairy  Supplies,  Road  and  Grading  Machinery 
LOS  ANGELES  California  STOCKTON 

XL 


Beautify  Your  Home 

By  using  Wall  Board  when  building  your  new  Bungalow 

»ii  or  Garage,  or  Remodeling  your  Home. 

BEAVER  BOARD  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful panel  effects,  and  transposes  old  or  unsightly  walls 
into  durable  and  artistic  ones.     It  does  not'erack  or 

damage  like  plaster,  and  is  easily  applied. 

SCHUMACHER  WALL  BOARD  is  "Made  in  Los  An- 
geles." It  is  as  cheap  as  lath  or  plaster,  and  is  a  perfect 
substitute,  as  it  can  be  finished  in  any  manner  desired — 
Paneled,  Tinted,  Papered  or  Sand  Painted.    It  is  a  fine 

Resister  and  Sound  Deadener. 

APPLY  TO  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER,  OR  TO  DEPT.  C 

Montgomery  &  Mullin  Lumber  Co.,  Distributors, 


424  SAN  PEDRO  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Pomona 


DeepWell 


The  Next  "Pump  I  Buy 
Will  Be  a  'Pomona.  " 

Lifts  water  from  great  depths  at  very  low 
cost.    The  most  economical  and  efficient  deep 
well  pump  in  America. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  54P 
Gives  valuable  irrigation  data. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

POMONA  MFG  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  930  Investment  Bide. 
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NFW  TYPE  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


HERE  IS  IKE  PUMP 


For  High  Speed  Motor  Service. 


NO 


Separate  outboard  Bearing. 
Bearing  in  Suction  Elbow. 
Bearing  in  volute  chamber. 
Bearing  Ring  Oiling  run  in  Oilbath.  Drip 
pocket  around  packing  gland.    Extra  large 
pump  shaft. 


w^x-ii-uKNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLYJCO., 

LOS  ANGELES  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.   


68   FREMONT  ST.,   SAN  FIANCISCt. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bates  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anytolng  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,   WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  irrigation;  31  yeas  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc. ;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
V.  T.  A.  FRICKK,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria, 687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Boi  W. 


BYRON  REAL  ESTATE. — Two  pieces,  one  mile  from 
Byron.  110  and  160  acres,  level,  good  alfalfa  land, 
fine  for  dairying.  633  acres — 230  in  almonds,  30  In 
alfalfa;  balance  good  grain  land.  Good  buildings.  Easy 
terms  and  payments.  J.  W.  Wayne,  Real  Estate,  Byron, 
Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  loctadeblarte  wilt6rr 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — My  160  acre  dairy  farm,  2 
miles  N.  VV.  of  Dixon,  ready  for  dairyman  with  150 
cows  to  occupy  at  once.  Plenty  of  pasture,  hay  and 
silage.  For  prices  and  terms,  apply  to  Howard  Kirk, 
Dixon,  Cal.,  or  1533  Arch  St.,  Berkeley.  

FOR  RENT — Ranches  from  180  to  300  acres  for 
dairy  purposes  near  Stockton,  Cal.;  five  year  leases; 
rental,  cash  payable  monthly  in  advance  secured  by  a 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Postoflice  Box  802,  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 
mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  eiTors 
by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg. ,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  on  easy  terms.  Improved  30  acres  irri- 
gated ranch  clear.  A  money-maker.  Horses,  cows, 
chickens,  alfalfa.    0.  Mi-Quaid,  Manteca,  Cal.,  R.  D. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Irrigated  Land  for  either  milk  or 
beef  cattle.  Land  located  near  Gridley.  Address  U.  S. 
Hopkins,   Live  Oak,  Cal. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Ridge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon.  Cal. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Prunes.  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans,  Blacks,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.     H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Eureka  and  Elmonte  varieties  a 
specialty,  also  Fianquette  and  Placentia.  Write,  for 
prices  and  description  of  stock.  Personal  inspection  in- 
vited.    Eureka  Wnlnut  Nursery.   Mnnlehelln.  Cal. 

LUTHER  BURBANK  Spineless  Cactus,  Fruiting  and 
Forage  Varieties.  B.  Wehle,  R.  2,  Box  119,  Santa 
Rosa. 

WALNUTS— Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Wnlttier. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Rumley  Toe-Hold  Gas  Tractor.  Fourteen 
horse  power  on  draw  bar.  Used  90  days.  One  John 
Deere  engine  plow;  four  14-inch  bottoms,  ten  foot  double 
acting,  cut-away  disc.  Engine  used  90  days,  implements 
less.  All  in  perfect  order.  Owner  retiring  from  orchard- 
ing.   Terms.  Box  3,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent,  ot 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored.  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you. 
All  sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  181-189  Second  St..  San  Francisco. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  Ne» 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTEB  PIPE 
WORKS.  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  livng,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay 
St. ,  San  Francisco. 


BULLFROGS — Investigate  the  possibilities  of  breed- 
ing the  BIG  Eastern  Bullfrog.  Unusual  opportunity. 
AQUALIFE.   16,   SEYMOUR.  CONN. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent 
large  citrus  or  deciduous  orchard.  20  years  experi- 
ence in  California.  Development  work  on  large  tracts 
a  specialty.  Can  get  results  from  old  orchards.  Ref- 
erences, any  prominent  California  horticulturist  En- 
gaged at  present  but  would  consider  changing.  Would 
not  consider  or  be  interested  in  small  property.  Box 
315,    Rural  Press.  

SALESMEN — Earn  $2000  to  $4000  a  year..  New 
Combination.  12  tools  in  one.  Sells  at  sight  to  con- 
tractors, farmers,  teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers, 
miners.  Weighs  24  pounds,  lifts  3  tons.  Stretches 
wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc.  Chance  for  men  who  want 
honest  money-making  proposition,  narrah  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomneld,  Ind.  

FOR  RENT — Grain  farm.  120  acres,  3  miles  from 
Stockton,  macadam  road,  7  room  bouse,  barn,  granery, 
wagon  shed,  hog  pen,  8  chicken  houses,  brooder  bouse, 
sanded  yard  and  corral,  wind-mill,  tank.  Terms, 
$700.00  per  annum,  %  in  advance.  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  

INDUSTRIOUS  AND  CULTURED  young  German  desires 
position  on  modern  farm.  No  wages  expected,  but  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  pleasant  surroundings  desired. 
Applicant  in  good  health.  Best  references.  Reply  to 
Room  306,  Merchants'  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

WANTED — To  secure  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands peach  orchard  work.  Must  furnish  references. 
Box  826,  Pasadena. 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  is  open  for  engagement. 
Experienced  in  working  all  kinds  of  labor  and  in  all 
lines  of  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  of  live 
stock.  Is  a  worker  and  Is  not  seeking  an  easy  job. 
Address,  520  E.  Lime  ave.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


and  Asia.  However  the  nuts  are 
about  ready  to  ship  now,  while  for- 
eign nuts  miss  our  Thanksgiving 
market  at  best.  The  Tribble  Nur- 
sery Co.,  which  has  162  varieties  of 
cultivated  nuts  at  the  State  Fair, 
won  first  premium  on  best  three 
varieties  of  walnuts,  first  and  gold 
medal  on  pecans,  second  on  filberts 
and  chestnuts.  The  winning  walnuts 
were  Mayette,  Franquette,  and  Mey- 
lan. 

The  West  Coast  Potato  Associa- 
tion was  formed  at  the  Potato 
Emergency  Convention  last  week  to 
get  together  every  kind  of  a  man 
on  the  Pacific  coast  who  is  interested 
in  potatoes.  Disease  eradication  by 
using  disease-free  seed,  by  crop  ro- 
tation, flooding,  sorting  before  sack- 
ing, storing  sound  potatoes  away 
from  moths  and  destroying  the  dis- 
eased ones  were  recommended.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Cook  was  elected  president  by 
the  approximately  100  charter  mem- 
bers, and  Wm.  Garden  is  the  secre- 
tary. Some  of  the  visitors  and 
speakers  from  beyond  the  State  were 
Dr.  Otto  Appel  of  Germany,  Dr. 
Westerdijk  of  Holland,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Orton  of  U.  S.  D.  A.,  E.  C.  Roberts, 
president  of  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  and  T.  O.  Morrison 
of  the  Washington  State  Division  of 
Horticulture.  Another  meeting  ad- 
dressed by  many  of  the  same  speak- 
ers was  held  at  Berkeley  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week. 


EXTENDING  THE  GRAPE  SFASON. 

Last  Christmas,  in  the  Placer 
county  foothills,  the  writer  picked 
and  nearly  stuffed  himself  on  Tokay 
grapes  that  had  been  left  as  too 
green  or  too  small  bunches  to 
market. 

Charles  Willis,  of  Lodi,  has  pick- 
ed delicious  second-crop  Tokays  pro- 
tected by  leaves,  in  January.  The 
Lodi  season  usually  ends  before 
Thanksgiving,  but  the  prices  are  bet- 
ter at  the  holidays. 

A  fruit  grower  along  the  Sacia- 
mento  river  has  several  orange  trees 
15  feet  high  around  which  he  has 
found  it  worth  while  to  build  a  light 
frame  over  which  he  can  throw  a 
canvas  on  cold  nights. 

Wouldn't  it  be  profitable  to  re- 
serve a  small  area  of  grapes  this  fall 
by  cutting  off  the  long  shoots,  build- 
ing a  light  framework,  and  covering 
them  with  brush  or  canvas,  perhaps 
mulching  the  ground  with  straw? 
Possibly  such  grapes  would  be  of 
better  quality  for  Christmas  than 
those  packed  away. 


Cyrus:  "Well,  Seth,  an'  haow's 
business?" 

Seth:  "Pretty  bad — as  I  says  tew 
my  ole  mule  this  morning  when  I 
was  feedin'  him.  I  says:  'It's  a  good 
job  for  yew  that  yew  ain't  a  camel, 
fer  thet's  the  last  straw.'  " 


The  first  Holstein  cattle  were  im- 
ported into  California  in  1871  when 
three  animals  were  brought  from  the 
east    Little  was  known  about  them 


An  atheist  asked  the  Bishop  if  he 
believed  that  Jonah  was  swallowed 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans, 
etc.    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BEES. 


BEES  AND  HONEY— Bee-keeping  pays  big.  Price  list 
bees,  instruction  books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure 
California  honey,  ten  cents.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 
12.  NordhofT,  CaL 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  25.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


by  the  whale.  "When  I  go  to  heaven 
I  will  ask  Jonah,"  said  his  lordship. 
"But  supposing,"  the  other  persisted, 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 
The   annual   California  Nursery- 


mens  meeting  will  be  held  at  San 
Diego  week  after  next.  A  fine  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  and  every 
member  as  well  as  others  interested 
from  the  north  should  attend. 


Benicia-Hancock  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  con- 
sideration of  its  lineage;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have 
the  right  genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills 
the  soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage 
— keeping  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without 
question  heads  the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type 
of  plow  manufacture. 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exclusive  features:  Lighter  draft  than  any  other; 
number  of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  desired;  easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
MANUFACTURERS 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Fertilization 
under  western 
conditions 


Our  Service  Department  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  fertilization  under  western  conditions.  Every 
farmer  and  grower  should  carefully  study  his  own  crop 
needs.  There  is  a  key  that  will  indicate  what  is  the 
matter  with  his  crop — why  the  yield  is  poor  or  slow  in 
maturity,  why  the  fruit  is  small  and  of  poor  quality. 
Each  type  of  crop  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  its  par- 
ticular food  requirement. 

We  can  and  will  help  you  with  practical  specific  in- 
formation based  upon  your  own  specific  needs. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops." 
It  costs  you  nothing  and  will  furnish  you  with  just  the 
information  you  ought  to  have.  Every  day  this  ques- 
tion of  fertilization  and  fertilizers  grows  bigger  and 
more  important.  It  makes  big  successful  crops  from 
dismal  failures.    Write  for  this  book  today. 

Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

804  Security  Building,  San  Francisco. 
MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

G  AVIOTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
TuX'mum  resu'ts  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
I  he  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Graviota  brand  contains  the  best 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


FARM  USES  FOR  AUTOS. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Every  farmer  with  an  automo- 
bile visits  his  neighbors  far  and  wide. 
He  sees  how  they  are  doing  better 
than  he.  If  he  is  awake  as  his  own- 
ership of  an  auto  indicates,  he  puts 
better  methods  into  practice.  In 
that  way  automobiles  are  competing 
with  farm  papers,  but  we  welcome 
the  competition,  for  prosperity  per- 
mitting autos  breeds  more  prosperity 
in  the  way  mentioned. 

Among  farmers  who  u.-?<?  autos  ex- 
tensively is  the  Shore  Acra  Dairy  and 
Land  Co.  They  have  three  Fords, 
a  7-passenger  Cadillac,  a  ti-ton  Lo- 
comobile truck  and  a  Ranch  &  Lane; 
electric,  the  latter  for  the  women 
folks.  With  the  Fords  it  is  said 
they  attempt  great  things,  such  as 
climbing  poles  or  spectacular  stunts 
similar  to  the  collision  at  the  State 
Fair.  But  we  warned  our  folks  last 
week  to  drive  carefully,  so  we  are 
not  responsible  for  the  results  of 
such  encounters.  R.  H.  Collins,  the 
manager,  lives  two  or  three  miles 
from  town,  but  his  children  are  tak- 
en back  and  forth  daily  to  school. 
Their  chauffeur,  Charles  Ibberson, 
hasn't  had  an  accident  in  the  two 
years  he  has  been  driving  for  Mr. 
Collins.  His  motto  is:  "Pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  what  the  other  auto 
driver  is  going  to  do,  but  keep 
steadily  on  your  own  course;  never 
wobble." 

The  truck  is  being  used  to  haul 
tomatoes  to  the  San  Lorenzo  cannery. 
In  hay  season  they  haul  eleven  tons 
of  hay  per  trip  with  the  aid  of  a 
5-ton  trailer  from  their  Mt.  Eden 
ranch  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
dairy  near  San  Leandro,  and  also 
from  the  Irvington  ranch  28  miles. 
According  to  Ralph  Shaver  they 
hauled  21  tons  successfully  once 
with  two  trailers,  overloading  every- 
thing. In  canning  time,  they  haul 
peas  about  12  miles  to  Fruitvale  and 
Oakland  canneries,  two  and  three 
trips  per  day,  and  pea  vines  to  the 
immense  silos  at  the  dairy. 

With  a  Holt  Caterpillar  they  plow 
25  acres  of  semi-adobe  per  day  with 
twelve  plows. 

On  a  smaller  ranch,  J.  B.  Mendon- 
ca  prefers  to  use  the  horse  outfits 
for  the  short  hauls  about  the  ranch 
though  his  son  has  used  an  auto 
for  two  years,  most  for  traveling 
and  carrying  small  loads  to  town. 
He  has  an  interchangeable  body  to 
use  for  passengers  rather  than  pro- 
duce. 

A  friend  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
says  his  theatre  bills  and  perhaps 
doctor  bills  have  been  reduced  by  the 
auto,  for  his  family  prefers  the 
healthful  outdoor  riding  to  the  thea- 
atres  now. 

G.  E.  Merrill,  San  Jose,  acts  to 
some  extent  as  a  postman  for  his 
neighbors  in  the  hills  off  from  the 
rural  route  because  he  often  passes 
the  bunch  of  mail  boxes  at  the 
corner  on  account  of  the  auto.  A 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  boxes 
is  described  in  another  place. 

But  a  special  use  of  the  machine 
came  in  the  rush  fruit  cutting  sea- 
son. He  didn't  have  help  enough 
so  he  told  the  manager  of  an  orphan 
home  in  town  that  he  would  bring 
seven  boys  back  and  forth  the  eight 


miles  to  his  ranch  every  day  if  they 
might  be  allowed  to  go.  The  boys 
were  delighted  at  the  chance  to  be 
in  the  country  and  to  earn  some 
money  and  to  stuff  on  fruit.  The 
round  trip  sometimes  took  only  45 
minutes. 

Pumping  with  the  automobile 
worked  for  T.  C.  Slaughter  of  Los 
Angeles  county  under  emergency.  He 
jacked  up  the  auto  and  ran  a  belt 
over  the  back  wheel.  In  the  same 
way  he  runs  a  buzz  saw  to  rip  planks 
and  saw  wood  for  the  house.  Such 
uses  might  be  extended  to  the  churn, 
washing  machine,  etc. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents wrote  us  about  using  his 
automobile  to  kill  gophers  and 
ground  squirrels.  Using  a  heavy 
mixture,  he  jacked  the  automobile  off 
its  rear  wheels,  he  connected  the  ex- 
haust with  the  gopher  hole  by  a  hose 
and  Messrs.  Gopher  died. 


GIN  POLE  HAY  STACKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  square 
pole  6x6  and  35  feet  Ions  from  which 
I  desire  to  construct  a  boom  derrick 
for  stacking  hay.  There  is  only  one 
in  the  neighborhood  and  it  is  of  very 
poor  construction.  I  would  appre- 
riate  any  help  you  may  be  able  to 
give  me. — Dixieland,  Madera  county. 

The  simplest  form  would  be  a 
leaning  "gin  pole"  with  guy  ropes. 
Set  the  pole  on  a  platform  made  by 
nailing  a  3x12  plank  on  top  of  an- 
other, and  preventing  it  from  slip- 
ping off  by  fastening  wide  strapirons 
a  foot  or  two  long  on  each  side  by 
bolts  put  through  holes  bored  be- 
tween the  planks  after  they  are  nail- 
ed together.  Fill  in  between  the 
irons  with  blocks  to  make  the  base 
of  the  pole  fit  loosely.  Hang  a  single 
pulley  at  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom  so  that  when  the  end  of  the 
fork  rope  is  tied  to  the  upper  ena 
of  the  pole  with  the  rope  running 
through  the  fork  pulley,  back 
through  the  one  at  the  top  and  down 
through  the  one  at  the  bottom  to 
the  whiffletrees,  the  rope  won't  rub 
any  of  the  wood.  The  pulleys  may 
be  attached  by  short  three-quarter 
inch  ropes  wrapped  3  times  around 
and  hooking  in  only  the  two  turns 
where  the  pull  will  come  least  on  the 
knot  and  leaving  the  unused  turn  on 
the  side  away  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  short  rope  or  "sling" 
would  tend  to  slip.  Be  sure  you 
tie  no  "granny"  knots  such  as  are 
usually  confused  with  the  safe 
"square  knot." 

A  three-quarter  or  one  inch  rope 
about  150  feet  long  will  be  needed 
for  the  guys.  Put  a  half  inch  bolt 
10  inches  long  through  the  pole 
about  six  inches  below  the  top  and 
loop  the  guy  rope  around  the  pole 
in  a  clove  hitch  above  this  so  it  can't 
slip  down.  To  make  a  clove  hitch 
wrap  the  middle  of  the  rope  around 
the  pole  twice.  Take  hold  of  one  i 
of  the  loops  with  each  of  your  two 
bands,  leaving  about  five  inches  of  | 
the  center  strand  between  the  points 
at  which  you  grasp  the  loops.  Then  | 
put  the  front  loop  back  of  the  other, 
always  keeping  both  loops  flat-wise 
towards  you.  Put  the  clove  hitch 
thus  made  back  over  the  pole  and 
pull  the  ends  till  it  is  tight.  They 
will  come  out  from  under  the  cen- 
ter strand  in  opposite  directions  if 
properly  done  and  you  can  pull  either 


WATER 


The  Most  Popular 
Pump  on  the  Market 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  Pump 


The  extraordinary  service  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  this 
pump  renders  has  resulted  in  its  overwhelming  popularity 
throughout  the  Great  Southwest.  Hundreds  of  western  irrigators 
testify  to  the  wonderful  results  the  Layne  &  Bowler  pump  gives. 

Water  is  produced  at  the  very  lowest  cost. 

Intricate  mechanism  and  unnecessary  parts  are  eliminated. 
No  pit  required.  Compactly  housed.  Unaffected  by  sand.  Built 
to  pass  inside  of  casing,  9%  to  30  inches.  There  is  a  Layne  & 
Bowler  Pump  to  meet  your  particular  requirements. 

Everyone  interested  in  irrigation  should  have  our  illustrated 
Catalog  No.  25.    It  tells  all  about  this  pump.    Write  for  it  today. 

The  Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ft£#0  -  MILLER  CO. 


Horsepower 

Your  horses  can  pull  bigger  loads 
if  you  grease  your  wagons  with 


MICA 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Its  the  mica  that  does  it.  It  works  in- 
to the  microscropic  "roughness"  of  the 
spindle  and  makes  a  smooth  bearing 
surface,  perfectly  lubricated,  on  which 
the  wheel  revolves  without  friction.  No 
hot  boxes  when  Mica  Axle  Grease  it 
used.  A  little  goes  a  long  way.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
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The  "K-T"  Gate 

(and  the  "K-T"  Valve) 

Give  Absolute  Control 
ofa  Water 

They    are   of   rugged,    massive   construction — insur 
ing    maximum    strength    and  durability. 

The/'K-T" 
Irrigation  System 

is  the  result  of  over  20  years  experimenting  and 
perfecting  on  the  part  of  irrigation  experts.  It 
will    solve   your   irrigation  troubles. 

Write  today  for  our  Brown  Book  (8th  Edition)- 
it's  free. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  contractor. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  CO. 

"Originators   of   the   Valve   System   of  Irrigating" 
1234   EAST  28th  STREET,   LOS  ANGELES 
SALES   OFFICE   AND   SHOW  ROOM 
105  No.  Los  Angeles  Street 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  En- 
gineering and  Water  Right  Keports.  Alkali  and  Marsh 
Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Ranches  and 
Irrigation  Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examinations,  Agricul- 
tural Developments,  Farm  Improvements  and  Manage- 
ment and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  of 
Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values  and  Alkalies. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products,  Water,  Insecti- 
cides, etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemists 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,       San  Francisco 

CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Box 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays,  Lum- 
ber, Mlllwork,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent. 

R.    F.    WILSON,    STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 


of  them  as  hard  as  you  like  without 
slipping. 

Run  these  guy  ropes  back  toward 
stakes  set  solidly  30  or  40  feet  apart. 
Raise  the  upper  end  of  the  pole  onto 
a  load  of  hay  and  let  a  man  on  each 
guy  rope  help  pull  it  up  until  the 
top  leans  over  the  center  of  the 
proposed  stack  and  the  plank  plat- 
form runs  lengthwise  of  the  stack. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  turn 
or  two  around  the  stakes  to  hold 
the  slack  as  the  pole  rises.  If  the 
lower  pulley  on  the  pole  is  held  by  a 
rope  around  it,  a  good  block  should 
be  bolted  with  two  bolts  rather  close 
to  the  base  of  the  pole  to  prevent  its 
slipping  when  the  horses  pull  end- 
wise of  the  plank  as  they  should  do. 
An  eyebolt  through  the  plank  a  foot 
from  the  pole,  with  the  washer  on 
the  bottom  countersunk  would  be  a 
good  place  to  hook  the  lower  pulley. 

With  a  little  handling,  a  stack 
twenty  feet  long  may  be  built  with- 
out moving  the  pole,  the  wagons  be- 
ing driven  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stack  and  the  hay  fork  load 
dragging  up  to  some  extent. 

To  build  another  stack  alongside 
just  loosen  the  guys  and  let  the  pole 
lean  against  the  stack  while  you 
change  them  to  stakes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stack. 

To  move  the  pole  along,  just  hitch 
to  the  plank  and  drag  it  endwise 
with  men  at  the  guys  to  hold  it 
from  falling.  One  extra  guy  1b  quite 
a  help  in  moving  and  also  minimizes 
the  possibility  of  tipping  the  pole 
over  when  in  use.  A  more  compli- 
cated derrick  with  a  boom  will  be 
described  later. 


PROPOSED  SAFETY  ORDERS. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Safety  orders  for  protection  of 
men  working  about  machinery  are  to 
be  adopted  shortly  by  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission.  A  set  of  "Ten- 
tative General  Safety  Orders"  has 
been  printed  for  use  of  the  Safety 
Department  in  public  hearings  held 
all  over  the  State.  These  orders  will 
require  the  guarding  of  all  belts, 
gears,  pulleys,  clutches,  shafting, 
keys  and  set  screws,  sprockets,  fly- 
wheels and  moving  parts  of  silage 
cutters,  threshing  machines,  gas  en- 
gines, harvesters,  etc.  A  copy  of  the 
proposed  orders  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission,  San  Francisco.  If  there 
is  any  objector  to  any  of  these  orders, 
he  must  appear  at  the  public  hear- 
ings to  be  held  early  in  October  in 
central  California.  Such  hearings 
have  already  been  held  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

The  idea  of  giving  public  hearings 
before  the  orders  are  made  effective 
is  now  being  used  for  the  first  time 
in  California.  It  allows  those  di- 
rectly interested  in  legislation  fto 
help  make  such  laws  and  has  worked 
admirably  in  Wisconsin. 


MAIL  ON  BUGGY  WHEEL. 

Put  a  smile  on  the  face  of  your 
postman  as  some  folks  have  done  ia 
the  foothills  of  Santa  Clara  county. 
At  a  corner  where  many  of  them  live 
off  the  route  in  the  hills,  they  have 
set  up  an  old  buggy  wheel  horizon- 
tally and  put  eight  boxes  on  it,  all 
facing  outward.  The  postman  can 
fill  the  eight  without  undue  reaching 
and  without  starting  and  stopping 
several  times. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

Stands  at  the  Head  as  Builders  of 

High  Grade  Irrigation 
Pumps 

It  is  the  most  efficient  pump  of  this  type  on  the 
market  and  the  simplest  in  construction;  saves  you 
money,  time  and  worry,  and  we  know  you  consider 
this  of  some  consequence  and  worth  while.  Write  for 
information  and  new  bulletin  showing  new  construc- 
tion. We  can  furnish  this  pump  direct  connected  to 
motor  or  for  belt  drive.    Which  will  you  have? 

The  BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS  are 
the  oldest  and  largest  builders  of  Centrifugal 
and  Turbine  Pumps  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  Jackson  Catalog  No.  47-C  is  free.    Send  for  one. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

^ffP.^j11         357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAD. 
Motor  Driven  Los  Angeles:  212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Turbine  Pump  Works :  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


2  H.  Zfoi 

1  $  Fer  Hour 


is  possible  with  our  splendid  Com- 
mercial Jr.  Engines.  2  to  10  H.  P. 
Ask  for  Bulletin  20-B. 

For  greater  power  at  lowest  fuel 
cost  our  standard 


COMMERCIAL  ENGINE 

is  best.    Send  for  Catalog  18-B 

Commercial  Engine  Co 

2416-32  Porter  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Take  Yellow  Hunting- 
ton Park  car  to  9th  and 
Santa  Fe  Sts. 

SAN  JOAQUIN   VALLEY  BRANCH 

1228  H   ST.,  Fresno 


In  Design  and  Construction, 
The  Luitwieler  Pump  is  First. 

There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  LUITWIELER  PUMP  and 
ordinary  plunger  types  as  there  Is 
between  a  single  and  an 
eight  cylinder  motor. 

Ordinary  plunger  types 
operate  with  a  fixed  ra- 
dius in  action,  giving  an 
uneven  application,  while 
the  LUITWIELER  PUMP 
has  cams  which  give  a 
'self-adjusting  changing 
radius,  resulting  in  a  per- 
fectly even  application. 
The  LUITWIELER  re- 
quires less  power,  elimi- 
nates trouble  and  has  great  efficiency. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  11 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 
707-713  N.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Mlaace$20000-°more  per  Year 


HI  Pan  Molro  Rid*  MnnPv  With  a  well  machine  (hat  makes  irrigi 
>U  tan  naKe  Dig  JTlOney  wells  fast  andalalow  cost.  Demand., 
ch  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.    If  rock  ia  struck  it  drills 
'"  ru  that.    Forces  casings  pcrpcrfectly.    One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.    You  ] 
n  make  $1  an  hour  lor  your  spare  lime.' 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA}'  MENT proposition. 

LISLE  M'PG  CO.,  Dept.  3,  625  Third  st./San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


Among  those  California  breeders 
who  exhibited  at  the  Nevada  State 
Fair  last  week  were,  Howard  Cattle 
Co.,  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey and  J.  L.  Gish. 

Creameries  in  the  lower  San  Joa- 
quin valley  report  better  prices  for 
cream  received  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  totals  paid  out  by  the 
various  creameries  being:  Kings 
county,  $138,000,  Tulare,  $74,308 
and  Fresno,  $91,688.32. 


In  the  report  of  the  Fountain  City 
Creamery  of  Merced,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  it  is  shown  that  during 
the  last  eleven  months  297,457. 
pounds  of  butter  have  been  made  by 
that  concern,  which  is  a  considerable 
gain  over  last  year's  production. 


The  work  of  constructing  the  De 
Laval  silos  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position grounds  was  started  last 
week  by  that  company.  Plans  are 
being  made  by  the  Exposition  officials 
to  have  silage  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  all  those  breeders  desiring  such 
feed  next  year. 


The  newly  organized  company 
known  as  the  Carmel  Cattle  Co.  are 
preparing  4,000  acres  at  Lost  Hills, 
Fresno  county,  for  alfalfa.  Included 

in  the  company  is  James  Ogden, 
formerly  with  Miller  &  Lux,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  company  to 
make  the  ranch  into  one  of  the  finest 
cattle  ranches  in  the  State. 


Reports  from  Elko,  Nevada,  state 
that  the  Western  Meat  Company  do 
not  expect  to  winter  nearly  as  many 
sheep  in  that  section  this  year  as  is 
usual,  the  estimate  being  that  not 
more  than  one  tenth  as  many  will  be 
handled  as  last  year  when  the  total 
reached  47,000  head.  Only  hay 
will  be  used  this  year  as  grain  is 
considered  too  high  priced. 


The  cattle  market  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  last  week  was 
steady,  best  steers  selling  for  $6.75 
to  $7;  cows  $6  to  $6.15;  and  heifers 
$6.25  to  $6.50.  Receipts  of  hogs  were 
not  large,  trade  being  steady  with 
best  stuff  selling  at  $8.15  to  $8.20. 
Only  a  few  head  of  mutton  and  lambs 
were  offered,  which  caused  a  quiet 
ness  in  sheep  house  business.  Choice 
young  lambs  reached  $6.25,  ewes 
featuring  at  $4.50. 


The  prize  offered  for  two  cows 
having  the  highest  yearly  record  in 
any  California  cow-testing  associa 
tion,  by  the  directors  of  the  State 
Fair,  was  awarded  to  T.  G.  Trigg,  of 
Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  who  also 
won  the  $400  prize  last  year.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  among  dairy- 
men that  this  prize  money  should  be 
cut  up  into  three  separate  prizes 
thereby  encouraging  more  competi- 
tion. 


A  representative  of  one  of  the  larg 
est  horse  companies  in  the  State  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  their 
opinion  has  been  asked  as  to  wheth 
er  2,000  head  of  army  horses  could 
be  secured  in  this  and  adjoining 
States,  on  short  notice  for  supplying 
the  European  demand.  He  states 
that  the  chief  difficulty  in  shipping 
horses  from  this  country  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  gov 


eminent  is  afraid  of  breaking  neu- 
trality laws  with  some  of  the  coun- 
tries now  at  war  and  is  for  that  rea- 
son withholding  shipments  to  for- 
eign ports. 


While  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
livestock  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair, 
the  showing  made  of  livestock  at  the 
Alameda  County  Fair  at  Pleasanton 
last  week  was  highly  representative 
of  the  different  breeds.  The  follow- 
ing breeders  had  animals  entered 
for  premium  money:  T.  S.  Glide, 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Shropshire 
sheep;  Bishop  Bros.  Shropshire 
sheep;  C.  B.  Cuningham,  O.  I.  C. 
swine;  University  of  California,  gen- 
eral exhibit  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs:  R.  R.  Cart- 
wright,  Red  Polled  cattle;  U.  G. 
Strader,  Dutch  Belted  cattle:  Black- 
hawk  Stock  Ranch,  Shire  horses, 
Wm.  Bond,  Percheron  horses. 


PISK   DISPERSAL  SALE. 


Just  before  going  to  press  this 
week  we  have  received  word  from 
Benjamin  Rhodes,  the  well  known 
livestock  auctioneer  of  Los  Angeles, 
that  he  will  have  charge  of  the  auc- 
tion sale  to  be  held  at  Modesto,  Octo- 
ber 14,  at  which  time  the  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  owned  by  W.  W. 
Fisk  of  Davis,  will  be  dispersed. 

Mr.  Fisk  has  leased  his  ranch 
near  Davis  and  is  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  this  stock  on  short  notice,  and 
will  not  therefore  be  able  to  get  out 
any  catalogues.  However,  readers  of 
this  paper  will  remember  the  story 
that  appeared  in  these  columns  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  relative  to  this 
herd  and  intending  purchasers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
pedigrees  etc.  before  the  sale.  This 
should  be  a  fine  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing animals  for  foundation  purposes 


A N M  AI,  JERSEY  BREEDERS' 
MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Jersey  Breeders'  Association  was 
held  at  the  State  Fair  grounds,  Sacra- 
mento, September  16,  at  which  time 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
G.  L.  Miller,  president,  Ralph  Wat- 
son, vice-president,  J.  E.  Thorpe,  sec- 
retary, N.  H.  Locke,  treasurer,  and 
Messers.  Conant  and  Maillard  direc- 
tors. 

A  proposition  discussed  at  the 
meeting,  which  is  of  general  interest 
to  Jersey  breeders,  was  the  establish- 
ing of  a  new  class  at  the  State  Fair, 
providing  for  a  special  prize,  to  be 
given  to  California  bred  Jerseys. 
Nearly  $100  was  subscribed  by  mem- 
bers for  premium  money  to  be  used 
in  this  way,  plans  for  the  class  hav- 
ing been  left  with  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  further  discussion. 

Several  new  members  were  elect- 
ed, making  the  total  membership 
about  75,  which  is  the  largest  mem- 
bership enjoyed  by  any  breed  associa- 
tion in  the  State. 

On  the  evening  following  the  meet- 
ing a  banquet  was  given  at  which 
time  plans  for  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Jersey  cow  were  discuss- 
ed and  a  general  good  time  provided 
all  those  present. 


California  soil  needs  more  humus 
and,  in  many  cases,  not  so  much  fer- 
tilizer. 


BUY  MOLSTEIINS 

at  the 

California  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale 

Hanford,  October  28,  1914 
100     HIGH  CLASS  ANIMALS  100 
Tuberculin  Tested 
The  names  of  these  consignors  insure  quality: 
R.  F.  Guerin,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  T.  J.  Gilkerson,  G.  A.  Hewitt, 
and  Jas.  W.  McAlister  &  Son 
For  information  and  catalog  write 
JAS.  W.  Mc  A  LISTER,  JR.,  SALES  MGR.,  Chino,  Calif. 
COL.   BEX    A.    RHOADES   of   Los   Angeles,  AUCTIONEER 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  L 
tf  farrlerl  MtUf  'or  on*>  vear.  2 He  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE  —  nOLSTEIN-FBlESIAN  BULL — Nonesuch 
Pondyke  No.  90771.  Born  April  20.  1911.  Tubercu- 
line  tested  Price  $350.00  at  Alfarata  Banch,  Mer- 
ced. Cal.  Address,  C.  E.  Chllds.  909  Cowper  St.,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
UTery.    Jno.  P.  Dans.  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED     POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  and 

medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES   REGISTERED— Boars   and  sows  ready 

for  delivery,  October  1st  and  30th.  0.  Casey,  Boi  T. 
King  Boad,  San  Jose. 


REG.    HOLSTEINS  —  We   offer   choice   grandsons  of 

King  Scgis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creainelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  of 
your  herd.  Wite  or  call  and  see  our  herd.  F.  k  n. 
Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — For  sale.  One  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Claus   Spreckels   Bldg..    San  Francisco. 


KuYAL  JtRSEY  HEM — WM  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  st  alns.  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford. 
Cal.     References:  Farmers  k  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS— I'u  e-l.rcd  young  Ilolsttln  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Kanch.  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petalutna.  California— Breeder 
Bed  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Lire  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK  Cost  less  than 
half  as   much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.     Write  for 

tree  bunk  to  I'OULSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud.  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  young 
Holstein   bull   calves.     Write  for  particulars.     J.  W 

Benoit.  Route  2.  Modesto.  Cal.  

HAVE  FOR  SALE  3a  head  Holstein  graded  milk  cows; 
will  exchange  for  beef  stock.  Address  H.  S.  Hopkins, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop. 


HAVE  FOR  SALE  25  head  Holstein  grade  milk  cows 
will  exchange  for  beef  stock.  Address  H.  S.  Hopkins 
Live  Oak,  I'll. 


I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  5  Holstein  heifers,  sired  by 
a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  by  a  grandson.  Ad- 
dress J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  2.  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Well-bred  Brown  Swiss  Bull,  3  years 
old.  Price.  $150.  True  to  type  In  size  and  color. 
Ingleside  Farm.   Knights  Landing.  Cal. 


THIRTY-FIVE  head  of  good  grade  dairy  cows  for 
sale  by  Dr.  A.  Schapp.  Esparto.  Yolo  Co..  Cal. 

REG.  JERSEYS— Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Ranrho  Dos  Bios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Holsteins,  Pontiac 
bull  calves.     M.  noldridge,  Modesto.  Cal.   

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM— Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  0.   McFarland.   Route  2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     AND    GRADE     HOLSTEINS.    K.  W 

Abbott.   Moorland  Farm,   Milpitas,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.    R.  4.  8ac-amento.  Cal. 


REG.     HOLSTEINS  —  Bull    calves.     Julian-King  of 

si""*  h-».>dine     R   y    Anderson.  R.  2.  Slodesto. 


KtuialtKEO  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris  k  Sons 
Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  CaL  

SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Beglstered  nolsteln  cattle.  B. 
F.  Ouerin,  B.  3,  Box  58,  Vlsalla,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.   Hackett,   Breeder.   Ceres,  CaL  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Beglstered  Short-horns,  milk 
strain.     Petaluma.  Cal.   


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  k  8on,  Chlno.  CaL  

N.   H.   LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice  young 

Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  

C0PA   DE   0R0   FARM.    Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 

In     R«nn«  '  Cat. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal.— Registered  Hol- 
stein bulls  for  sale.   


SWINE 


ONE  REGISTERED  BOAR,  14  months  old.  8ire  Prince 
Cailliard,  head  of  the  Berkshire  herd  of  Hawaiian  Uni- 
versity College  Rarm.  Price,  $50.  C.  H.  Thompson, 
Novato,  Cal.    

BERKSHIRES— Bred  for  size,  bone  and  .quality. 
Herd  boar  won  Oold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Olsh.  Laws,  Inyo 
eounty.  Cal.  .  _____ 

BLATCHFORD'S  PIG   MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 

safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.     Write  for    free  folder. 

"The  Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Pork  age  "  Coulson 

Co.,  Petaluma. 


FOR   SALE — Young   Berkshire  sows  and  boars  from 

registered  stock.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch.  Route  3,  Box  80, 
Santa  Rosa.  CaL 


BEG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Grape- 
wild  Fa  m.  Mayhews.  Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey. Prop. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Utility  and  choice  Registered  Peffl- 
trwl  stuck.  Co  respondeuce  solicited.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son. Nnvato.  Cal. 


pulano-CH  INAS  Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Writs 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Ed»d.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonvlllc,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE- Prize  win- 
ners finest  stock  in  State.  $30  up.  M.  Bassett,  Han- 
ford 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Special  sale  or  young 

sows.     C.  P.  Conway.  I.akeoort.  Cal. 


DUROCS  from  flrM-irtzc  winners  Slate  Fair,  $15.00 

up.     Ed    E.  Johnson.  Turlork,  Cal. 

FARM  lowered 

Hopland.  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK 

Prices  on  application. 

POLAND-CHINAS:  larje  type.  The  Krmvnlng  Stock 
Farm      W.   II.   Browning.   Woodland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE — Lai  Fader* 

Banch.  Kl  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C  Allen,  Manager. 

KNOB   HILL  STOCK   FARM    Registered  I'oland-Chloa 

twine.     A.  M.  Hen  y.  Farmlneton. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.    J.  K.  Frazier,  Denalr. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  for  sale.  f. 
A.  White.  Elk  Orove.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS    Weanlings.    Llndqulst  Bros.. 

Turloek.  Cal. 

CHAS.   GOODMAN,   Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

8wlne.     Williams.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS    C.  A.  Btowe.  8torkton.  CaL 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS— Large  medium  type- 
Prize  winning  stock.    8.  F.  Williams,  Chleo. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— All  stork  Immunised 

against  hog  cholera.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  te 
Ove  years  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  filllfli  far 

sale      \/k  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Registered  Hart- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap.  Manager,  Newman.  Cal. 

HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  —  Registered  Short-Horn. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  CaL  j 

SHEEP 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Mertnat 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  timet. 

CHAS.    KIMBLE.    Breeder   and   Importer  of  Banr- 

bnulllets.     Hanford.  CaL 


FRANK    MEACHAM.    Petaluma,    California.— Breeder 

Shropshire*.  Bamboutllets.  American  Merinos,  both  testa. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Lite 
Oak.  j 

MISCELLANEOUS  ~~~ 

FOR  SALE — Two  dapple  greys.  5  years  old  1400  lot 
Fine  team.    8  head  of  Shorthorn  Durham  balls  from  6 

to  12  months  old.    Address,  A.  Gaul,  B  S,  Box  Tl, 

Stockton,  CaL 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Beg.  Jersey  cattle  and 
Poland-China  hogs.     Chat.  N.  Odell,  Modesto.  

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.— Breeders  of  Beglstered  Par- 

eherons  and  Short-horns.     Palclnes.  CaL  

S.   B.   WRIGHT,  Santa   Rata.  -Registered  Berkshire 

hogs  and  Jersey  cattle.   

YOUNG  TOGGENSBURG  MILK  GOAT  BUCKS. — Priest 

reasonable.     Moulton   Harmon,  Sonora. 


AXLEaOf 
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BETTER  BUTTER  NEEDED. 


From  reports  from  the  east  it 
is  evident  that  the  need  of  better 
grades  of  butter  is  being  felt  there, 
the  same  as  it  has  in  this  State 
since  the  introduction  of  Australian 
butter  in  the  American  markets. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  of  competing 
with  the  imported  article  is  through 
the  grading  of  cream  by  the  cream- 
eries and  while  an  attempt  at  this 
was  made  by  the  creamerymen  here 
in  this  spring  the  movement  seems 
to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

On  this  subject  E.  H.  Farrington, 
head  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Dairy  School,  says: 

Much  of  the  Foreign  make  that  is 
now  coming  into  our  markets  is  a 
high  class  product  and  American  but- 
ter that  is  made  from  sour  and  taint- 
ed cream  can  not  compete  with  it. 

"Cream  grading  offers  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  means  of 
improving  the  quality  of  butter  pro- 
duced. This  is  a  simple  plan  by 
which  creameries  agree  to  pay  more 
for  high  grade  cream,  sweet  and 
rich,  than  for  that  which  is  thin  and 
sour.  When  it  means  money  in 
their  pockets,  dairymen  will  bring  in 
their  cream  often  enough  so  that  it 
will  be  sweet  when  it  reaches  the 
factory,  and  with  a  high  class  raw 
product  to  start  with,  the  creamery- 
men  can  make  a  quality  of  butter 
that  will  coi.,pete  with  the  best." 

Mr.  Farington  would  have  two 
grades  established  for  cream,  the 
first  to  h>  cream  having  a  clean  flav- 
or, ard  containing  under  a  certain 
percentage  of  acid  and  not  less  than 
a  definite  amount  of  fat;  the  second 
grade  that  having  a  fair  to  good 
flavor  and  more  acid  and  less  fat. 

The  general  adoption  of  such  a 
system,  it  is  believed  would  mean 
a  saving  of  several  milion  dollars  a 
year  to  dairymen,  for  creameries 
could  afford  to  pay  more  for  butter 
fat  from  which  they  could  manufac- 
ture "prime"  butter. 


BITTERS  FOR  MARAUDING  DEER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  quite 
a  bit  about  different  kinds  of  pests, 
but  have  not  heard  of,  nor  found, 
anything  that  will  keep  deer  from 
eating  the  leaves  and  tender  twigs 
of  young  fruit  trees.  Last  year  I  set 
out  1000  young  apple  and  pear 
trees  and  the  deer  ate  the  foliage 
off  three  times  during  the  season. 
This  last  spring  I  set  out  1500  more 
and  the  deer  went  at  them  about 
two  weeks  ago  and  last  week  they 
very  nearly  cleaned  them  all  up.  It 
is  most  discouraging.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  that  we  can  spray  the 
the  foliage  to  keep  them  away? — C. 
P.  R.,  Templeton. 

(We  have  not  proved  it,  but  have 
an  idea  that  a  spray  which  will  keep 
chickens  and  rabbits  from  eating 
leaves  will  also  make  them  too  bit- 
ter for  deer.  Some  time  ago,  W.  C. 
MacFarlane  of  Hanford  wrote  us  in 
this  way:  "Some  time  since  I  wrote 
asking  for  a  remedy  to  prevent  my 
poultry  eating  the  leaves  and  bark 
off  the  peach  trees,  and  was  advised 
to  use  a  wire  screen  or  quassia  chip 
solution.  As  I  had  handled  quassia 
solution  on  a  commercial  scale,  I 
felt  sure  that  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  did.  The  fowls  would 
seldom  take  more  than  the  second 
bite.  I  used  a  spray  pump  and 
sprayed  it  on  the  lower  part  of  tree 
and  trunk.    I  made  the  solution  as 


follov/s:  Quassia  chips,  two  pounds 
to  one  gallon  of  lukewarm  -water; 
let  this  soak  forty-eight  hours;  strain 
off  the  liquid  and  add  one-half  gal- 
lon of  fresh  water  to  the  chips  and 
boil  down  to  one  quart;  draw  this 
off  and  mix  with  the  first  water.  You 
have  then  a  solution  bitter  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  This 
extract  is  poisonous  to  flies  and  in- 
sects, but,  in  small  doses,  is  not 
harmful  to  persons." 

It  would  perhaps  be  easiest  to 
spray  with  another  very  bitter  stuff, 
viz:  1  lb.  of  commercial  aloes  to 
4  gallons  of  water;  mix  and  spray. 
Whale  oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  4  gallons 
of  water  should  disgust  any  deer 
which  has  a  nose  for  perfumes. — Ed- 
itor.) 


FATTENING  VEAE  ON  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  buy  calves 
at  veal  prices,  to  be  put  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  pasture  until  old  enough 
to  sell  for  beef?  It  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  get  older  cattle.  Taking 
the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil 
into  consideration,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  feed  the  nay  if  I  realized 
only  two  dollars  per  ton  for  it  than 
to  sell  it  at  five  dollars  a  ton?  I 
have  50  tons  of  hay. — W.  D.,  Vi- 
salia. 

(With  present  prices  of  veal  in 
this  State  your  plan  looks  feasible, 
although  there  is  so  little  experi- 
mental data  on  the  subject  that  no 
exact  figures  can  be  given,  so  far 
as  we  know.  We  know  of  several 
instances  where  this  plan  is  being 
worked  out  this  year,  and  the  opera- 
tors state  that  they  have  made  mon- 
ey, however  they  have  not  been  ex- 
act enough  in  their  methods  to  bring 
out  clearly  just  how  much  they  re- 
ceived for  their  hay,  when  fed  to 
young  calves.  T.  S.  Glide,  of  Davis, 
states  that  stock  can  he  profitably 
carried  on  $6  alfalfa  hay.  A  con- 
dition which  you  do  not  state  and 
one  which  is  of  great  importance  is, 
whether  the  calves  are  to  be  pur- 
chased from  dairymen  or  from  beef 
cattle  raisers.  The  profits  from  the 
latter  named  kind,  if  from  fairly 
well  bred  stock  should  return  you  a 
larger  profit  than  calves  from  dairy 
parentage.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  had  further  experience  along 
this  line  than  the  above  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them  as 
this  is  a  subject  which  is  of  excep- 
tional interest  to  the  alfalfa  growers 
of  this  State  at  the  present  time  and 
will,  we  believe,  be  of  greater  im- 
portance in  the  future. — Editor.) 


SHEEP  SCABLES  QUARANTINE. 


The  only  territory  remaining  un- 
der Federal  quarantine  for  sheep 
scabies  consists  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  California,  the  southeastern 
portion  of  California,  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  Colorado,  and  the  en- 
tire State  of  Texas. 

The  result  in  Utah  has  been  ac- 
complished by  an  effective  State  law 
passed  by  the  Utah  legislature  in 
1913  for  the  eradication  of  live  stock 
diseases,  and  through  active  co-oper- 
ation under  that  law  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commis- 
sioners with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  For  over 
12  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law  the  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties had  been  working  to  eradicate 
sheep  scab  from  Utah,  but  with  un- 
satisfactory results. 


Doubly  Insure  Against  Drought 

By  installing  a  pumping  plant  equipped  with  an 

Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engine 

and  an 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 


Alpha  Engines 

will  simplify  your  pumping 
problems. 

A  big  hot  spark.  A  quick  start. 
Results. 
No  batteries.        No  Coils. 
No  Troubles. 


Alpha  Engine 


The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

is  a  perfect  and  permanent  insurance  for 
the  live  stock  owner  against  drought. 
There  is  no  investment  so  certain  of  fu- 
ture returns  as  a  well  filled 

IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO 

Write  for  Catalog  B 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Slit. 


Everything  for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drnmm  St., 
San  Francisco 


1016  Western  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


AlCTIO  N 


34--PURE  BREED  JERSEYS--34 

DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCERNE   FARM  JERSEYS 

The  owner,  Mr.  W.  W.  Fisk,  having  leased  his  ranch,  is  retiring  from 
the  breeding  business  and  has  moved  this  herd  for  convenience  of 
sale  to 

MODESTO 

wheresale  will  be  held 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  14th,  at  10  A.  M. 

This  will  give  dairymen  and  breeders  a  chance  to  attend  this 
sale  of  fine  pure  bred  Jerseys  and  also  attend  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association  meeting  which  will  commence  in  Modesto  the  following 
day. 

This  herd  consists  of 

19  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS 
8  PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 

•  from  one  to  thirteen  months  old. 
5  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  BULLS 

from  one  to  eleven  months  old. 
The  two  herd  bulls 
SILVER  MARQUIS  and  NOBLE'S  WARDER 

The  bull,  SILVER'  MARQUIS,  is  without  doubt  the  best  prospect  in  California.  Ilia  dam. 
Golden  Marquis  Girlie,  has  a  record  of  14,000  lbs.  of  milk  In  one  year  with  average  te6t  of  5.4,  thus 
placing  her  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  producer  regardless  of  breed.  This  record  was  made  with  ordi- 
nary ranch  care.  His  sire,  Golden  Marquis  of  Oakhurst,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Marquis,  now  dead, 
the  last  living  son  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Lad  family.  Silver  Marquis  is  now  31  months  old,  large 
for  his  age  and  has  a  fine  disposition.    The  sale  will  include  five  of  his  get  that  are  true  to  form. 

The  bull.  Noble's  Warder,  which  will  also  be  sold  at  this  sale,  ,is  one  of  the  best  bred  on  the 
Coast.  His  sire.  Imp.  Noble  Boy,  was  owned  by  the  Hood  Farm,  and  was  sired  by  the  great  Noble  of 
Oakland's  Thus  Noble's  Warder  carries  the  very  best  blood  and  breeders  looking  for  a  herd  sire  could 
not  make  a  mistake  on  this  bull. 

The  cows  are  all  young  and  everyone  of  them  a  worker  and  without  a  doubt  next  year,  with  proper 
handling,  should  make  remarkable  records.  The  sale  includes  12  daughters  of  Noble's  Warder,  three  of 
which  will  be  fresh  by  day  of  sale. 

If  large  udders  and  true  dairy  form  count  for  anything,  this  stock  will  surely  make  good.  Herd 
positively  guaranteed  free  from  abortion. 

On  account  of  limited  time  in  which  to  advertise  this  sale  it  will  be  impossible  to  issue  catalog 
but  tabulated  pedigrees  will  he  on  grounds  on  day  of  sale.  For  any  information  in  regard  to  this  stock 
write  the  owner, 

W.  W.  FISK,  at  Davis,  Calif. 

Arrangements  for  credit  can  be  made  by  furnishing  satisfactory  bank  references. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  highly  bred,  choice  individuals,  do  not  miss  this 


Genuine  Closing  Out  Sale 


THE  SALE  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  BY 

COL.  BEN   A.  RHOADES 
1501-3-5  South  Main  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 

Water   troughs,    tank    frames  and 
towers. 

Steel    and    Wood  Windmills. 
Prices  the  lowest 
BROWN    &  DYSON 
640  So.  Center  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 
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Veterinary  Queries 


Answered  by  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  San  Francisco  Veterinary 
College. 

RABIES  IS  THE  DOG. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
thefollowing  information  on  rabies?  i 
How  long  does  it  take  to  develop  in 
a  dog  bitten  by  a  mad  dog?  Would  j 
it  be  communicated  to  pups,  littered 
one  hour  after  the  mother  was  bit- 
ten? What  are  certain  symptoms? — 
F.  T.,  Woodside. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  be-  . 
tween  15  days  and  two  months.  This 
can,  however,  only  be  taken  as  gen- 
eral,  as  cases  are  on  record  of  longer  | 
and  shorter  periods.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  communicated  to  pups 
littered  one  hour  after  th*e  mother 
had  been  bitten,  provided  of  course 
they  were  not  subjected  to  exposure 
to  subsequent  infection. 

The  symptoms  are  rather  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  symptoms  of 
other  affections,  except  by  a  trained 
observer,  but  in  general  one  may  say 
the  following  are  suspicious  and 
where  there  is  a  history  of  a  dog 
having  been  bitten  by  a  strange  dog 
should  be  believed  with  decided  sus- 
picion. The  first  signs  of  both  kinds 
of  rabies  (the  "drunk"  and  the 
"furious")  are  the  same  and  consist 
of  a  change  in  habit,  as  a  dog  in- 
clined to  be  surly  becomes  affection- 
ate and  a  dog  of  apathetic  habits 
will  become  more  active,  but  in- 
clined to  resort  to  dark  corners,  etc. 
There  is  no  inclination  to  ferocity  in 
the  first  stages:  however,  there  is 
generally  an  increased  nervousness 
and  restlessness  at  this  time.  A  de- 
praved appetite  is  almost  an  in- 
variable 'symptom  at  this  stage.  The 
voice  is  changed  and  has  a  peculiar 
note,  once  heard  never  forgotten. 
The  popular  idea  that  a  dog  is 
afraid  of  water  is  fallacious,  as  there 
is  generally  an  increased  thirst  and 
the  animal  will  drink  freely. 


MANGE  ON  FOX  TERRIE1J. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  recom- 
mend a  treatment  for  mange  on  a  fox 
terrier?  It  is  just  starting  on  his 
shoulder,  being  a  spot  about  as  big 
as  a  dollar.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  keep  him  away  from  the  children? 
— A.  W.  R.,  Geyserville. 

Apply  the  following  lotion  to  af- 
fected parts,  once  daily  for  three 
days;  and  on  fourth  wash  with  soap 
and  warm  water.  Lotion:  3  ozs. 
sublimed  sulfur,  4  drams  of  oil  of 
tar,  2%  ozs.  of  liquid  petroleum.  Do 
not  apply  to  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  body  at  a  time  in  any  case, 
but  as  this  is  just  starting  and  only 
in  small  patches,  this  warning  is 
scarcely  necessary.  I  would  advise 
you  to  keep  the  dog  away  from  the 
children  as  I  take  it  you  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  affection  is  mange. 
Other  parasitic  diseases,  such  as 
ring  worm,  are  easily  communicable 
to  the  human. 


COW,     BULL     AND  HORSE 
TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  several 
problems  I  should  very  much  like 
your  help  on.  First,  I  have  a  regis- 
tered Jersey  heifer  that  calved  in 
February.  Apparently  she  cleaned 
and  appeared  alright  until  two 
months  after  calving.  Bred  her 
twice,  commencing  about  six  weeks 
after  she  was  fresh.  About  this  time 
she  began  to  throw  off  an  excessive 
amount  of  clear  mucus,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  this  changed 
to  yellow  and  then  to  a  very  light 
brown.  She  then  came  in  heat  about 
every  seven  or  eigtit  days  and  later 
was  in  at  one  time  for  eight  days  in 
succession.    She  also  developed  into 


a  rider  and  would  follow  a  cow  in 
heat  for  a  day  or  more  after  the  cow 
had  gone  out.  It  is  my  plan  to  shut 
up  a  cow  in  heat;  Tiut  after  that  she 
would  still  keep  after  her.  Another 
peculiarity  was  after  the  second  time 
she  was  bred  and  before  the  colored 
stuff  began  coming  from  her  she 
would  stand  for  a  cow,  but  when  I 
turned  the  bull  out  to  her  she  would 
run.  She  seems  In  perfect  health 
and  milks  well.  Second:  Is  there 
anything  one  can  do  to  prevent  a 
bull  from  masturbating?  How  would 
one  proceed  to  wash  out  a  bull? 
Have  a  young  mare  on  one  of  my 
places  that  has  sore  shoulders.  The 
man  in  charge  says  he  uses  due  care 
but  they  remain  sore.  During  the 
spring  work  she  was  green  and  was 
worked  quite  hard  and  her  shoulders 
would  scald.  For  several  months 
she  has  done  only  light  work,  most 
of  the  time,  but  they  will  not  heal  up 
completely.  They  will  appear  to  be 
almost  well,  and  then  scab  off  again. 
Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
satisfactory  cow  tonic?  Occasionally 
one  of  my  Jerseys  will  get  dull  and 
refuse  to  eat  and  show  by  her  eyes 
that  she  is  not  feeling  well.  Will 
also  drop  off  in  milk,  which  is  a  nat- 
ural sequence. — W.  M.  H.,  Monteco. 

The  heifer  is  suffering  from  leu- 
corrhoea,  or  catarrhal  metritis.  The 
phenomenon  of  coming  In  oestrum  is 
from  sympathetic  irritation  and  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  affection. 
The  treatment  consists  of  irrigations 
of  the  uterus  twice  daily  with  a  mild 
antiseptic  solution  sucli  a  a  mild  so- 
lution of  creolin  or  potassium  per- 
manganate. A  general  tonic  treat- 
ment and  liberal  diet  of  nutritious 
food  is  also  indicated.  A  suitable 
tonic  for  such  a  case  would  be: 

Desiccated  iron  sulfate  2  ozs.,  mag- 
nesium sulfate  12  ozs.,  powdered 
nux  vomica  1%  ozs.,  powdered 
gentian  root  6  ozs.,  powdered  car- 
away seed  4  ozs. ;  mix  and  divide 
into  six  powders  and  give  one  pow- 
into  ten  powders  and  give  one  pow- 
der twice  daily  as  a  drench  with  half 
a  pound  of  molasses  and  2  pints  of 
water  (warm,  not  hot). 

Your  second  question,  masturba- 
tion by  a  bull:  This  habit  when  once 
acquired  is  very  difficult  to  stop,  a 
mechanical  device  such  as  is  used  for 
a  stallion  can  be  adapted  for  use  on 
a  bull,  but  owing  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal  is  difficult  to  keep  in  po- 
sition. Exercise  and  allowing  the 
animal  the  run  of  a  yard  will  some- 
times help,  but,  as  stated  above, 
the  habit  when  once  acquired  is  diffi- 
cult to  stop.  As  to  washing  a  bull's 
sheath,  space  will  not  admit  to  go 
into  any  minute  detail,  but  the 
sheath  can  be  drawn  back  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  of  washing  and  the  op- 
eration is  to  a  large  extent  similar  to 
washing  out  a  stallion.  Any  fairly 
intelligent  cow  man  can  do  the  op- 
to use  undue  force  In  drawing  down 
the  penis. 

As  to  the  mare's  shoulders  it 
seems  from  your  description  that  a 
fiibroma  may  have  been  formed. 
This  would  have  to  be  encised  before 
the  shoulders  can  heal  properly.  Try 
the  following  lotion  applied  twice 
daily,  after  thoroughly  washing  off 
wounds  with  castile  soap  and  warm 
water:  Lotion:  Powdered  zinc  sul- 
fate, powdered  lead  acetate,  pow- 
dered alum,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
water  one  pint. 

Referring  to  your  last  question: 
when  the  cattle  get  as  you  describe 
they  should  first  receive  a  saline 
purge  such  as  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  of  Epsom 
salts  and  one  ounce  powdered  ginger 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


m 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers£Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REGISTERED 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

Finest  Stock  in  the  State  from  $30  Up 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  very  fine  Young  Boars  sired  by  Gold  Coin, 
Master  Banker  and  Wonderful  Victor.  There  is  no  better 
blood  in  the  world.    See  my  stock  at  the  Fairs. 

M.  BASSETT,  Breeder  HANFORD,  CAL. 


California  Rambouillets 

2400  one  and  two  year  old  rams  and  some  good  ewes  for  sale. 
These  sheep  are  pure  bred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy 
fleeces  of  fine,  long,  staple,  white  wool. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE 


Breeder  and  Importer 

Prices  reasonable 
<  Sorrespondence  solicited 


Hanford,  Cal. 


QgLg1:0^  Berkshires 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 
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dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water. 
Keep  feed  away  until  they  start  to 
purge  out  and  then  feed  in  small 
quantities  at  first.  A  suitable  tonic 
to  follow,  if  necessary,  would  be  the 
following:  Powdered  mustard  6 
ounces,  powdered  ammonia  carbon- 
ate 6  ounces,  powdered  nux  vomica 
1 V2  ounces,  powdered  gentian  6 
ounces,  powdered  ginger  6  ounces; 
mix  and  divide  into  six  powders  and 
give  one  powder  twice  daily  in  1 
pound  of  molasses  and  one  quart  of 
water    (warm,   not  hot). 


WHY  PURE  MH.K  MEANS  HIGHER 
PRICES. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 
of  the  time,  some  interpreting  the 
law  one  way  and  some  another,  un- 
till  it  is  often  a  question  whether 
any  of  them  really  know  the  law  or 
its  meaning.  Surely  where  men 
hired    especially    for    this  purpose 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  N 


P  —  p  —It  is  penetrat- 
rOr  ing.sooflling  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 

II1B  Wounds,  Felons. 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  Bun  ions 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  bob 
B0dy  a°  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  docs 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Irem  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorouoh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


O  EQUAL 

  A   

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $1'20.00  paid  to 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Price  S  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


ALL  animals  im-  ] 
prove  in  condition 
and  increase  their 
product  of  flesh,  milk, 
wool,  etc.. by  being  fed 
liberal  rations  o£  cut 
roots.  No  matter  what 
else  you  feed,  cut  roots  will 
improve  the  ration.  They  add  a  zest  which  means 
increased  consumption  of  roughage  and  aid  in 
digestion  and  assimilation.  They  put  a  top  finish 
on  market  Bheep  and  lambs.  They  put  color  and 
richness  in  milk  and  cream  and  resulting  butter. 

Banner  Root  Cutters 

for  both  hand  and  power,  prepare  roots  in  the  best  i 
possible  way.  Cut  so  fine  as  to  prevent  all  chok- 
ing of  animals.  It'sdone  with  the  "Non-Choke 
Curve  Cut."  Made  in  seven  sizes.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  booklet.  Every  animal  condition 
will  be  improved  by  feeding  a  rationof  cut  roots. 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti. Mich. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco*  Calif. 


The   Last  Thing  In 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
STEEL  SILO 
Is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable. 
Tight   as   a  Boiler, 
Permanent, 
Non-Porous, 

Non- Absorbent, 
Moisture-Proof, 
Economical. 
Full  Information 
freely  given. 
Write  now. 
THOMAS    R.  BROWNE 

Stockton,  Cat. 
Bteel  Granaries,  Poultry    Houses.  Wagons  and 
Dipping  Tanks,  Gasoline  Storage  Systems,  etc 


cannot  agree  on  the  law,  the  dairy- 
man has  little  hope  of  pleasing,  or 
of  even  satisfying  the  medical 
boards. 

What  looks  to  be  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  overcoming  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  is  for  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  to  do  all  of  the  in- 
spection work.  This  would  natur- 
ally require  larger  appropriations 
than  that  department  now  receives 
from  the  State,  but  if  the  money 
now  spent  for  inspection  work,  by 
others  than  the  State,  were  allowed 
the  bureau,  the  results  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory,  as  in  that  case 
each  city  would  have  th  same  score 
card,  same  inspectors,  and  the  same 
executive  heads,  which  would  great- 
ly facilitate  matters  from  the  dairy- 
mans  standpoint. 

Then  too  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  dairy  inspectors  sent  out  by 
the  State  are  doing  the  dairymen 
themselves  a  lot  of  actual  good,  as 
they  are  men  capable  of  not  only 
bringing  the  delinquent  dairymen  in- 
to the  police  courts,  which  by  the 
way  does  not  promote  good  fellow- 
ship to  any  great  extent,  but  to  a 
man  they  act  as  advisors  and  are 
doing  a  vast  lot  of  educational  work 
which  has  been  noticeably  absent 
in  the  city  inspectors  work,  who 
have  gone  to  the  dairy  with  the  in- 
tention of  forcing  cleanliness  upon 
the  dairyman  from  a  health  office 
standpoint,  whether  economical  con- 
ditions were  favorable  for  such 
cleanliness  or  not. 

Undoubtedly  conditions  are  not 
what  they  should  be  in  our  milk  in- 
dustry, and  anything  that  will  result 
in  putting  the  business  on  a  sound 
footing  both  for  the  producer  and 
consumer,  will  be  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction.  As  was  shown  by 
many  speakers  at  the  meeting  the 
consumer  represents  the  larger  num- 
ber of  parties  interested,  although 
it  is  after  all  the  producer  who  is 
most  interested  as  he  secures  his 
livelihood  from  the  business,  and  any 
time  conditions  are  forced  on  him 
which  will  result  in  financial  loss, 
some  other  line  of  endeavor  will 
attract  him  from  the  milk  field,  in 
which  case  the  consumer  is  without 
milk,  even  though  he  may  have  re- 
presentatives in  the  field,  inspecting 
to  their  hearts  content. 

If,  as  we  have  every  reason  for 
believing  they  are,  the  medical 
boards  and  others  who  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  represent  the 
consumers  interest  are  sincere  in 
their  statements  that  they  realize 
educational  work  is  the  one  big 
thing,  both  among  producer  and  con- 
sumer, the  results  of  this  conference 
should  lead  up  to  a  bigger  and  better 
dairy  industry,  in  which  could  be 
found  prosperous  and  contended  con- 
sumers and  dairymen  alike. 

This  work  should  not  however  be 
left  with  the  city  people  entirely, 
no  matter  how  good  their  intentions 
may  be,  for  we  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  their  judgment  along 
production  lines  are  not  always  good, 
and  while  the  dairymens  association 
was  not  represented  as  an  organiza- 
tion, any  measures  which  may  be  la- 
ter taken  up  for  consideration  will 
be  submitted  to  the  dairymen  for 
their  approval,  and  with  this  broad 
minded  condition  it  seems  certain 
that  some  definite  action,  favorable 
to  all  parties  interested  will  result. 


SALVADOR   STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

ANOTHER  VICTORY  FOR  THE  SHIRES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  the  Shire  Stallion  SEVERN 
PILOT,   imported  by   the  Salvador  Stock   Farm,  won  the 

Stallion  Registration  Board's  trophy  and  $100  for  the  best 
draft  stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three  of  his 
get. 

If  you  want  to  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Shirt  stallion. 
For  Prices,  Etc.,  Address 

Salvador  Stock  Farm 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Napa, 


Calif. 


Look  for  this  name 
on  every  sack 


If  Your  Dealer 
Can't  Ouote  Prices 
H  'rtte  Us  Direct 


Pure 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal 

An  Economical  and  Palatable  Food 
For  Dairy  Cows,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

The  thorough  digestive  qualities  of  the  protein  in 
Copro  assures  a  high  nourishing  value  and  a  low 
percentage  of  waste.  Mixed  with  farm  products, 
Copro  provides  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  at  the 
minimum  of  cost. 

PVPP  Sil tnillp  and  a  c°Py  of  our  booklet  containing 
w>f»ui jfic  valuab|e  information  on  the  subject  of 
"Successful  Feeding"  sent  gladly  on  request.   Write  today. 

Mddress  Department  B 

PACIFIC  OIL  ®  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

155  Townsend  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bernstein's  Ranch 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

See  our  herd  at  Hanford  Fair. 
A  Few  Good  Ones  for  Sale. 
W.  BERNSTEIN 


Kings  County 


Hanford,  Cal. 


Black  Hawk 
Stock  Ranch 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares,  both  imported 
and  home  bred,  of  the  best  breeding,  for 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  For  particulars 
apply. 

Address  HARRY  CLARK,  Burlingame,  Cal.,  or 
DR.  J.  B.  DALZIEL,  530  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Short  Horn  Cattle 
For  Sale 

I  have  had  placed  with  me  100  high  grade  Short-horn  Cows  and  100  high  grade  2-year-old  Heifers. 
The  200  head  will  drop  calves  from  December  to  February  from  registered  Short-horn  Bulls.  These 
cattle  are  being  sold  because  the  herd  has  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ranch.  They  an  a 
splendid  lot.     For  particulars  address 


721  M 


Wm. 

earst  Bids. 


Carruthcrs 


San  Francisco 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

THE  BROWNING  8TOCK  FARM 
LARGE  TYPE 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 
W.  H.  Browning,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 
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HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Davis,  California 


Son  of  King  Edward.   Grand  Champion  Bill  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  1909-1910-1911.  Tko 
Only  Bull  a  Three  Timet  Grand  Champion. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood  Knight  II,  Grand  Champion  1912 
Greenwood   Kolght,   Grand   Champion  1913. 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Fam- 
ous Blacovn-Roberts-Glide 
French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
bred Shropshire  Rams. 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE: 
Bapton  Broadhooks  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood     Knight,  337,393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 

Range  Raised  Young  Short- 
horn Bulls  for  Sale.  Single 
or  carload  lots. 


mm. 


i 3 


Don  Adonis  of  Linda  VLsu. 


BERKSHXRES   —  GUERNSEYS 

Our  BERKSHIRES  are  the  finest  In  the  State. 
\t  the  last  State  Fair  we  entered  In  fourteen 
classes  and  won  ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  tale. 
GUERNSEYS — We  offer  for  sale  bull  calves  of  A. 
R.  breeding  on  both  side*.  Some  by  Don  Adonis 
of  Linda  Vista,  whose  dam,  two  grand  dams,  and 
two  great  grand  dams  hare  an  average  record  of 
714  pounds  butter-fat  In  one  year. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM, 
A.  B.  Humphrey,  Owner 
Mayhews,  Cal. 


MOIiLSTU  KINO 
1st  prlte  aged  boar 
1913  State  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
into  good  hogs  this  fall 

Have  85  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred 
gilts,  also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing 
at  State  Fair  in  September.  Hogs  are  scarce. 
Order  now  for  fall  delivery. 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM 
JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Prop.,  Modesto. 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 

LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
w  tect    where    other    vaccines  fail. 

1 .  M         Write  for  booklet  anil  testimonials. 
.  1     10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

S-^M—M^.^    50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  in  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Intitt  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
T    E  CUTTER   LABORATORY.   Berkeley.  California. 


BUCK 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

6  years  old,  sound  and  alright  every  way.  I  carried 
away  two  prizes  with  bim  at  the  California  State 
Fair  this  season. 

I  will  sell  this  horse  cheap  If  sold  soon.  For 
further  particulars  write  me  or  come  and  see  the 
horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON.  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales   conducted   In   all   parts   of   California  and 
adjoining    States.      Write    for    dates    and  terms. 
Twenty-five    years'  ezparieace. 


1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST., 


LOS  ANGELES 


RYE  OR  OATS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
the  best  information  of  which  one  of 
these  two  cereals,  rye  and  black  oats 
grows  best  on  lowland  ? — If  .0.  G., 
Petaluma. 

(We  can  only  say  that  rye  is  na- 
turally adapted  to  growth  on  light 
soils  neither  too  moist  or  rich,  while 
oats  luxuriate  in  a  moist  rich  soil 
and  would,  therefore,  barring  the 
chance  of  rust,  be  more  likely  to 
meet  your  requirements. — Editor.) 


SAM)  BURS  AND  BARE  SPOTS  EM 
ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me 
advice  how  to  kill  off  sand  burs  in 
in  alfalfa.  Is  the  plow  the  only  sal- 
vation or  have  you  another  remedy? 
Also,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
Norway  white  clover,  which  was 
mentioned  in  your  Press  lately, 
would  do  well  to  sow  some  spots 
where  alfalfa  has  not  come  up  to 
the  standard,  or  where  the  alfalfa  is 
missing. — C.  F.  W.,  Kerman. 

(We  know  of  no  better  way  to 
reduce  sand  burs  than  by  continued 
cutting  before  seed  ripens.  If  you 
get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  and  the 
land  is  right  to  keep  it,  you  will 
not  have  much  trouble  with  weeds 
except  in  the  early  spring  and  the 
mower  is  the  cure  for  them.  We 
have  no  confidence  that  any  kind  of 
white  clover  will  catch  and  hold  on 
where  alfalfa  fails.  By  sowing  white 
clover  in  the  fall  you  might  get  a 
winter  and  spring  growth  while  the 
alfalfa  is  waking  up,  but  we  should 
expect  the  plant  to  disappear  in  the 
summer  from  any  place  that  alfalfa 
will  not  accept.) 


What  is  the  use  of  keeping  a  cow 
that  costs  more  than  she  earns? 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  by  Susan  Swaysoooo,  Pomona.  Cal  1 


SOUTHERN    POULTRYMEX'S  CO- 
OPERATION. 


Less  than  three  years  ago,  the 
poultry  breeders  of  Los  Angeles 
were  content  to  hold  an  annual 
poultry  show  and  a  meeting  once  a 
month.  The  meeting  was  of  the  so- 
cial order  where  experiences  were 
exchanged. 

Jos.  E.  Davis,  at  that  time  a 
breeder  of  White  Rocks,  and  secre- 
tary for  the  breeders'  association, 
saw  that  the  poultry  show  once  a 
year  and  these  social  meetings  were 
not  sufficient  to  hold  the  poultry- 
men  together,  or  to  make  for  any 
especial  benefit  to  the  poultrymen  in 
general.  Those  outside  of  the  fancy- 
were  very  little  benefited  at  all  and 
so  held  aloof  from  the  association. 

Being  a  man  of  discernment  he 
saw  also  that  by  co-operation,  the 
old-time  poultryman  and  beginner 
both  could  be  very  materially  helped. 

He  figured  that  reliable  informa- 
tion from  practical  men,  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  in  the  city, 
could  be  the  means  of  saving  very 
many  of  the  failures  that  occurred 
through  men  being  trapped  by  un- 
scrupulous real  estate  and  other 
sharks  that  prey  on  the  unwary. 
With  this  end  in  view,  Mr.  Davis 
wrote  an  article  to  the  Pacific  Fan- 
cier, stating  what  he  believed  could 
be  done  by  co-operation. 

This  paper  set  the  poultrymen  to 
thinking,  and  they  held  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  present  association  had  its 
birth,  with  just  $500  as  a  nucleus. 

This  was  a  very  small  sum  to 
tackle  "big  interests"  with,  but  the 
die  was  cast;  this  handful  of  poul- 
trymen had  set  the  ball  rolling  into 
an  enemy's  camp  that  could  have 
chipped  in  and  raised  a  fund  of  $50,- 
000  in  a  few  minutes  to  down  it. 
But  such  is  the  irony  of  fate  that 
big  interests  scoffed  at  the  little 
business,  if  they  noticed  them  at 
all;  but  they  don't  now. 

The  association  opened  a  store  at 
once  for  the  sale  of  poultry  sup- 
plies, for  handling  the  eggs  of  mem- 
bers, etc.  They  hoped  by  a  strictly 
fresh  article  to  work  up  a  good  class 
of  patronage.  The  results  have 
proven  that  people  are  not  willing  to 
pay,  nor  do  they  know  the  difference 
between  what  sells  as  a  fresh  ranch 
egg,  and  the  Simon-pure  fresh  egg. 
The  cost  of  delivery  and  other  inci- 
dentals ate  up  the  profit. 

The  Association,  operating  on 
close  margins  and  handling  a  great 
variety  of  goods  turn  money  over 
quick.  They  buy  and  sell  every- 
thing the  poultryman  sells  and  uses 
in  his  business.  One  department 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  breed- 
ing stock;  another  is  the  baby  chick 
trade;  they  have  built  up  a  good 
mail  order  business,  and  try  to  keep 
efficient  help  to  attend  to  it  and 
their  big  home  trade. 

What  Has  Been  Done. — Before 
this  Association  went  into  business, 
the  local  commission  men  used  to 
pay  half  price  for  pullet  eggs  and 
dirties.  The  Association  at  once 
commenced  to  grade  up,  and  has 
raised  both  the  quality  and  price  of 
eggs.  So  far  the  greatest  difficulty 
it  has  met  has  been  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  some  of  its  own 


members,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
present  penny  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  future  of  the  association  and 
their  own.  But  there  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  people  so 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  and  their 
own  class  of  workers  that  they  will 
give  away  all  they  have  gained  by 
hard  work  to  somebody  with  just  a 
little  more  confidence  in  themselves; 
and  we  never  doubt  a  middleman's 
self-confidence. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Davis  tells 
me  a  prominent  commission  man 
made  overtures  to  him  for  his  aid 
to  help  "break  the  market."  He 
said  if  he  could  get  hold  of  so  many 
cases  of  eggs  in  one  day  he  could 
break  the  market  and  begin  to 
"store  eggs,"  which  at  the  ruling 
price  paid  by  the  association  he  could 
not  afford  to  do. 

Of  course,  the  help  ho  sought  was 
not  given;  it  would  have  been  a  joke 
for  a  co-operative  association  to  join 
in  such  suicidal  competition  as  that, 
when  its  aim  was  to  hold  the  mar- 
ket up  so  that  its  members  could 
live.  But  that  can  be  said  when  an 
individual  member  for  just  one  cent 
a  dozen  more  than  association  prices 
sells  his  eggs  to  this  same  commis- 
sion man  who  was  only  a  few  days 
before  trying  to  "break  the  market," 
in  which  case  the  member  would 
have  been  getting  about  five  cents 
less. 

When  we  consider  that  this  asso- 
ciation has  prospered  in  spite  of  such 
handicaps  as  this  and  many  others 
until  now,  they  are  nearlng  the 
place  where  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  market  themselves  it  makes 
us  wonder. 


Mistakes  of  an  Amateur. — A 
man  who  is  honest  enough  to 
laugh  at  himself  when  the  laugh  is 
against  him,  is  almost  as  sincere  as 
the  proverbial  "hen's  teeth."  But 
here  is  one:  "We  had  an  old  barn  on 
our  back  lot,  the  roof  leaked  like  a 
sieve  and  it  had  plenty  of  air  holes 
for  ventilation,  too  many  for  the 
good  of  the  birds  I  am  afraid.  But 
we  bought  a  trio  of  Black  Langshans 
and  they  were  duly  installed  in  this 
model  house.  We  made  a  run  in 
front  of  this  for  the  chickens.  We 
thought  any  old  place  was  good 
enough  for  chickens,  so  that  it  kept 
them  off  our  own  and  our  neighbors' 
gardens.  We  hatched  about  60 
chicks  the  first  year  and  fed  them 
on  wet  corn  meal.  Our  first  big  mis- 
take was  in  trying  to  raise  too  many 
in  such  small  quarters.  The  few  old 
ones  we  had  'bossed'  the  young 
chicks  around  like  'much  maligned 
mother-in-law,'  eating  all  the  food, 
and  becoming  too  fat  to  lay,  while 
they  starved  the  poor  little  biddies. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  naked  and 
the  children  called  them  the  starved 
Mexicans.  What  few  had  feathers 
looked  as  if  they  had  gone  through 
a  cyclone  backward.  In  those  days 
we  never  saw  a  poultry  paper,  and 
did  not  know  that  such  a  thing  as 
lice  and  mites  existed,  but  we  know 
now.  By  the  time  the  lice  and  mites 
got  through  we  had  very  few  chick- 
ens left  and  we  killed  most  of  those 
that  did  live.  The  old  hens  we  kept 
over  winter  never  laid  an  egg;  how 
could  they  under  such  conditions? 
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POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Bate  In  ibis  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  01 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year.  2%c  per  word. 


BABY  CHICKS — Standard  Bred;  the  best  to  be  had 
are  shipped  by  us  erery  week  In  the  year.  Also  Peu- 
luma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet 
mailed  free  upon  request.  NOW  booking  orders  for  Fall 
and  Spring  delivery.  Thomas  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cat, 
Route  C. 


BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorn?,  Black  Minorcas.  B 
I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks.  All  from  heavy  laying,  health} 
fowls,  well  mated.  Now  Is  the  time  to  get  your  Win- 
ter broilers  and  Spring  layers.  Free  circular.  BooldeD 
Poultry  Bancb.  Campbell. 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY— 36.000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  in  caring  for  young 
chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  B.  2,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PINE    TREE    POULTRY    FARM,  Los   Gatos,  CaL— 

Hatching  eggs  from  S.   C.   White  Leghorns.  Selected 

stock.     Beady  December  1st     $6  per  100;  $50  per 

1000.    Order  now.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  Tort 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Boi  396,  Lof 
Oatos.  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Now  booking  orders  for 
Fall.  August.  September  and  October  chicks  are  highlj 
proBtable.  Seod  for  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma 
Cal. 

SEND  for  ou'  8pecial  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
8ent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House 
229-231  B».  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Bocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prieea 
Mahajo  Farm.   Boi  597,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 
Special  exhibition  matlngs.  17.50  per  15;  utility.  $2 
per  15;  $10  per  ion.    C.  J.  Struby.  Cwicord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavj 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  0.  W.  Suits.  378  Ban- 
dint  Ave..  Riverside.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs.  Stock  un- 
surpasfed.  Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  CaL  (Successo- 
to  Ed.  Ha  t.l 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWOER  is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Incubator  chicks.  8.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hoplan'd 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS.  PEA  FOWL 
Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton 

ORPINGTONS — BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerel,  ready 
for  service.    8usan  Bwaysgood.  Boute  2.  Pomona,  CaL 

PURE-BRED  WHITE 
"Vres.  Cal 


ROCKS.    Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper 


FOR  SALE— Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Leghorn 
pullets.    At  all  times.    P.  0.  Boi  442.  Petaluma.  Cal 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  ready  for  serrice 
0.  L.  Divens.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising     Calves    without  milk 
Everything   you   need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  is  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  in  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  you 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  this 
season,  and  every  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  free  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Then  alas,  the  roup  got  in  them  and 
thinned  them  out  a  little  more.  And 
then  the  feed  we  gave  them,- — every- 
thing the  neighbors  donated.  There 
was  enough  cake  and  pie  to  feed 
several  hogs.  Green  feed  we  never 
thought  of  unless  to  throw  in  a  few 
weeds  when  we  weeded  the  garden. 
Really  we  ought  to  have  been  arrest- 
ed for  cruelty  to  animals.  But  we 
finally  got  hold  of  a  poultry  paper 
and  learned  about  grit  and  such 
things.  We  subscribed  to  a  farm 
paper  that  ran  a  poultry  department 
and  now  we  are  getting  along  all 
right.  We  read  that  paper  as  studi- 
ously as  ever  a  little  chap  read  his 
first  primer,  and  every  new  thing  we 
found  in  it  the  whole  family  were 
made  acquainted  with,  so  we  are  all 
in  one  class  and  that  is  the  primary; 
but  some  day  we  hope  to  graduate 
from  high  school  with  honors." 


BETTER  LIGHT 

TEN  CD  EC  Send  No 
Days  III  ELL  MONEY 


FROM  KEROSENE 

Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


You  Can  Prove  Our  Claims  Without  Sending  a  Cent 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  anything  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful  new  modern  incandescent 
light  in  your  home  for  10  days,  putting  it  to  every  possible  test  and  then  if  you  don't  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  oil  light  that  you  have  ever  seen,  or  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  you  may  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  can't  lose  a  penny.  We  want  you  to  prove  for  yourself,  as  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  others  have,  that  the  Aladdin  has  no  equal;  that  it  makes  the  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  that  it  saves  one-half  on  oil;  that  it  beats  elec- 
tric, gasoline  or  acetylene;  lights  and  is  put  out  like  old 
style  oil  lamp;  burns  common  kerosene  (coal  oil)  without 
odor,  smoke  or  noise;  is  clean,  won't  explode,  guaranteed. 

We  Will  Give  $1000.00  S^S^^TS 

the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  this  reward  offer  giveu  in  our 
circular  which  will  be  sent  you).  Would  we  dare  make  such 
a  strong  challenge  if  there  was  any  question  about  the 
superiority  of  the  Aladdin  over  all  other  oil  lamps? 
Get  One  FREE  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 


advertise  the  Aladdin.  To  that  person 
we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  under  which  the 
one  lamp  is  given  free.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will 
give  full  particulars  about  this  unequaled  offer  on  an 
unequaled  light  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


equaled  light  and  our  10  Day 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 


We  Want  Men  With  Rigs  or 
Autos  to  Deliver  the  Aladdin 


on  our  easy  plan.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
small  town  home  will  boy  after  trying.  One 
farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything  in  his 
life  before,  writes:  **I  sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another  says:  "ldisposedof 
34  lamps  oat  of  31  calls."  Thousands  of 
others  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

No  money  required.  We  furnish  capital 
to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask  for  our 
distributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  make 
big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 


Aladdin  Building,     Portland,  Ore. 

Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Kerosene  Mantle  Lamps  in  the  World. 


EGG-LAYING  EN  PACIFIC  STATES. 


To  the  Editor:  When  I  lived  in 
California,  I  built  a  poultry  house  of 
cedar  shingles,  both  on  walls  and 
roof,  and  I  never  saw  any  mites  in 
that  house.  Here  I  have  one,  built 
of  fir  boards,  and  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  it  free  from  mites. 
Is  this  only  a  coincidence,  or  has  the 
material  anything  to  do  with  the 
more  or  less  stubborn  presence  of 
the  pest?  In  other  words,  do  the 
mites  not  thrive  in  cedar  boards?  I 
manage  the  poultry  exactly  as  I  did 
in  California,  but  while  the  hens 
there  always  laid  about  120  eggs  per 
year,  I  never  get  more  than  70  or  80 
up  here,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  out,  they  do  no  better  on 
other  farms.  Does  this  depend  on 
the  damper  climate  and  the  heavier 
clay  soil  that  predominates  here,  or 
what  can  be  the  reason? 

I  see  from  the  reports  from  the 
agricultural  college  in  Oregon, 
where  they  have  the  same  climate 
and  other  conditions  as  here,  that 
they  get  splendid  results  and  even 
have  produced  a  300  egg  hen.  They 
have,  of  course,  much  better  stock 
and  give  the  hens  better  care  and 
attention  than  the  average  farmer 
does,  but  why  does  the  average 
farmer  get  better  results  in  Califor- 
nia than  here? 

ERNEST  SKARSTEDT. 

East  Sound,  Wash. 


Comments  by  Prof.  James  Dryden, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
In  answer  to  the  enclosed  inquiry 
which  you  send  for  answer,  I  might 
say  that  I  personally  have  had  no 
experience  with  cedar  houses  in  con- 
trolling the  mite  question.  I  know 
there  is  a  general  opinion  abroad 
that  mites  will  not  inhabit  a  cedar 
house  but  I  am  somewhat  skeptical 
and  doubt  it  very  much.  Certain 
kinds  of  cedar  containing  consider- 
able oil  may  be  a  little  repugnant 
to  the  mites  in  their  breeding  places 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  keep  the 
house  rid  of  them  entirely,  or  to  any 
great  extent.  A  new  house  is  not 
so  apt  to  be  infested  with  mites  as 
an  old  house.  They  generally  breed 
in  dusty  corners  or  cracks  and  if  the 
house  is  clean  they  wouldn't  be  apt 
to  be  so  numerous.  Oil  of  cedar  has 
been  used  with  good  effect  in  treat- 
ing lice  on  the  fowls  but  I  know  of 
no  reliable  data  on  the  question  of 
cedar  houses  being  an  antidote  for 
mites. 

In  regard  to  the  next  point  raised 
in  the  letter  as  to  whether  the  hens 
lay  more  in  California  than  in  the 
damper  climate  of  Washington  or 
Oregon,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  for  the  claim.  The  fact  that 
the  correspondent  gets  a  yield  of 
only  70  to  80  eggs  per  year  in  damp 


sections  of  Washington,  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  wet  climate,  or  at  any 
rate  not  all  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
western  Oregon  and  western  Wash- 
ington are  favored  with  more  rain 
in  winter  than  is  necessary  for 
heavy  production,  but  the  rains  are 
not  bad.  They  are  not  cold  rains 
and  are  not  very  heavy.  A  great 
deal  of  the  time  during  the  rainy 
season  the  fowls  are  out  doors  all 
the  time,  paying  little  attention  to 
the  rain.  That  is,  most  of  the  rain 
comes  in  drizzles  and  the  fowls  don't 
mind  it  enough  to  stay  in  out  of 
the  wet. 

One  of  the  main  points  in  secur- 
ing high  production  is  exercise. 
Whatever  interferes  with  the  busy 
life  of  the  hen  interferes  with  the 
egg  yield.  The  hot  sun  during  the 
day  will  drive  the  hen  to  the  shelter 
and  keep  her  from  exercising.  So 
will  a  heavy  rain,  and  both  are  not 
favorable  for  heavy  production.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  hen  does  not 
keep  busy  hunting  in  the  fields  and 
yards  during  the  winter  season  more 
than  the  California  hen  does  in  the 
summer  season.  The  high  records 
we  have  secured  at  this  Station  were 
secured  under  conditions  where  the 
hens  were  out  in  the  rain  all  the 
time  or  as  much  as  they  wanted  to 
during  the  winter,  and  the  fact  was 
that  they  were  out  every  day,  rain 
or  shine,  and  laid  well  all  winter. 

The  low  production  given  by  the 
correspondent  is  more  apt  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  lack  of  breeding 
in  the  hen.  That  is,  he  may  have 
secured  a  strain  that  were  not  good 
layers  and  some  hens  won't  lay  no 
matter  whether  they  live  in  the 
sunny  California  climate  or  in  the 
rainy  climate  of  western  Washing- 
ton, while  others  that  have  the 
breeding  will  produce  eggs  in  spite 
of  rain  or  snow  or  sunshine.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  reasons  why 
they  don't  lay. 

His  question,  "Why  does  the  aver- 
age farmer  get  better  results  in 
California  than  here?"  I  can't  an- 
swer because  I  don't  know  that  he 
does.  There  are,  of  course,  very 
favorable  sections  in  California  for 
poultry  production.  Petaluma,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  favored 
regions  in  the  way  of.  climate,  but 
good  locations  can  be  found  in  most 
any  county  of  the  country  for  poul- 
try keeping.  It  is  a  question  of 
picking  out  a  location  and  adapting 
the  methods  to  the  conditions  rather 
than  a  question  of  climate. 


there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  the 
farmer  to  become  excited  over  the 
European  situation,  from  a  horse 
standpoint. 


In  summing  up  the  situation,  those 
in  a  position  to  know  seem  to  believe 


Your  Breakfast 

how  was  it  cooked  this 
morning?  And  your  dinner 
last  night?  And  all  the 
meals  at  your  home? 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  the 
old-fashioned,  expensive  coal 
range,  which  necessitates 
keeping  the  fire  going  all 
day  whether  you  are  using 
it  or  not. 

Cook  With  Gas! 

Highest  heat  efficiency.  No 
fuel  consumption  except 
when  cooking.  No  coal  nor 
ashes  to  handle.  No  dust. 
No  dirt — and  a  far  cooler 
kitchen. 

Make  Your  Own  Gas 

just  as  thousands  of  others 
are  already  doing.  For  econ- 
omy in  Lighting,  Cooking 
and  Heating,  as  well  as  for 
E  f  f  i  c  iency,  Convenience, 
Cleanliness  and  Absolute 
Safety,  what  you  need  is 

The  Aero-Gas 
System 

which  generates  the  best 
quality  of  gas  from  ordinary 
automobile  gasoline  right  in 
your  own  home. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 
A  postal  will  bring  descrip- 
tive booklet.  "The  Aero-Gas 
Plant." 

Utility  Gas  Gener- 
ator Company 

340  B  San  some  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle 

FALL  GARDENS. 
For  Spring  Flowers. — The  follow- 

seeds  should  be  sown  now,  for  a  good 
crop  of  spring  flowers — antirrhinums 
(snap  dragons),  clarkias,  candytuft, 
escholtzias  (California  poppy),  Shir- 
ley popies,  and  poppies  in  variety; 
ten  week  stocks,  larkspur,  leptosyne, 
Gypsophila  elegans,  pansies,  sapon- 
aria,  lychnis  (or  viscaria),  Virginia 
stocks,  Centourea  imperials,  C.  (corn- 
flowers) Emperor  William,  Calen- 
dula (pot  marigold),  Prince  of  Or- 
ange and  Meterior. 


The  Hose  Garden. — Now  is  the 
time  to  attend  to  your  roses.  Where 
the  bushes  have  been  dried  off  dur- 
ing the  summer,  for  winter  flowers, 
all  the  wtak  wood  should  be  cut 
away,  and  the  strong  branches  cut 
back  heavily,  as  this  treatment  will 
induce  longer  stems  and  a  better 
quality  of  flowers.  Such  roses  should 
then  be  watered  thoroughly.  Should 
the  bushes  be  expected  to  produce  a 
crop  of  bloom,  both  for  winter  and 
spring,  it  will  tv  found  best  to  cut 
away  only  the  weak  wood  entirely, 
and  the  stronger  growth  just  enough 
to  balance  the  plant  niceiy,  and  then 
prune  more  heavy  the  latter  part  of 
February.  Give  the  soil  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
spade  under  a  few  inches  only,  for  if 
spaded  too  deeply  the  roots  are  liable 
to  be  injured,  and  the  bushes  will 
need  all  the  root  action  possible,  to 
develop  first-class  flowers.  A  deeper 
spading  may  be  given  in  the  spring. 


Tansy  Seed.- — A  Ventura  corres- 
pondent asks:  "When  is  the  best 
time  for  sowing  pansy  seed,  and  how 
to  sow  and  care  for  same?"  The 
time  to  sow  pansy  seed  is  now.  The 
best  plan  is  to  sow  in  shallow  boxes 
three  to  four  inches  deep,  not  so 
tight  but  water  can  run  through  bot- 
tom. Fill  with  sandy  loam,  press 
soil  down  gently  with  you  hands  or 
block  of  wood,  sow  seed  evenly  over 
the  surface  and  cover  very  lightly 
with  soil.  Never  allow  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  get  very  dry,  neither 
keep  it  in  a  soggy  condition.  Keep 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  and 
when  plants  are  one-half  to  one  inch 
across,  plant  where  needed  in  a  rich, 
pliable  loam  and  keep  well  watered 
and  manured  until  well  in  bloom, 
when  the  fertilizer  can  be  withheld. 
If  boxes  are  not  to  be  had  for  start- 
ing the  seeds,  a  shady  spot  at  the 
side  of  the  house  will  do,  provided 
the  soil  is  easily  drained.  As  these 
plants  are  for  winter  and  spring  flow- 
ering they  should  be  planted  largely 
in  the  sun,  though  they  will  flower  in 
almost  any  locality  sooner  or  later. 


It  is  time  now  to  plant  sweet  peas 
for  early  flowers. 


very  nice  in  preserves,  and  it  makes 
lovely  jelly.     From  a  subscriber. 

Here  is  another  quince  recipt  that 
may  be  of  service,  which  was  sent 
us  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  H. : 

Quince  Honey.  —  Take  one  large 
tart  apple  to  three  quinces,  pare  all 
and  chop  fine  or  run  through  a  meat 
chopper.  Use  the  same  amount  of 
sugar  as  quince  and  apple.  Let  cook 
thirty  minutes.  You  will  find  a  de- 
licious preserve  for  the  table  and  one 
that  every  one  will  like. 


QUINCE  MAIWALADK. 

The  two  recipes  here  given  were 
sent  in  response  to  a  request  made 
some  time  ago: 

Take  the  amount  of  quince  de- 
sired, peel  them,  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Cook  in  enough  water  to 
cover  them.  When  well  cooked,  run 
through  a  collander  or  seive.  Then 
add  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as 
fruit,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours 
on  a  slow  fire  and  keep  stirring  to 
-prevent  burning.  When  well  done 
put  in  porcelain  pans  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  When  cold  it  can 
be  cut  in  slices.     Quinces  are  also 


Bobby's  visit  to  grandmamma,  he 
said  very  politely,  but  decidedly:  "If 
you  please,  grandmamma,  I  don't 
want  nutritious  food.  I  want  to  eat 
what  I'd  rather!" 


Isaac:  "Oh!  Rachel,  you  vas  de 
light  of  mine  soul!"  Rachel  (shyly): 


"Den  vy  don't  you  turn  down  the 
gas,  Isaac?"  "Vat,  und  me  a  stock- 
holder!" 


Utility. — Mother:  "Your  penwiper 
has  never  been  used  at  all."  Little 
Johnny:  "Don't  need  it,  my  new 
pants  is  black." 


ABOUT  GRAVIES. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  the  av- 
erage cook  falls  so  short  as  in  mak- 
ing gravies.  It  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  have  all  fat  removed  from 
the  gravy,  and,  whenever  possible, 
keep  bone  boilings  to  use  instead  of 
water.  The  cook  should  always  keep 
by  her  a  good  brown  sauce  made 
by  burning  sugar  in  a  frying-pan, 
with  a  little  dripping,  then  adding  to 
it  ketchup,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt. 

When  roasting  beef,  mutton,  pork 
or  any  meat  which  contains  much 
fat,  after  taking  up  the  joint,  pour 
off  all  the  fat  from  the  dripping  pan, 
then  place  in  the  pan  a  good  half 
pint  of  stock  and  any  dripping  found 
beneath  the  fat  from  a  previous 
roasting.  Stand  the  pan  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  dredge  in  flour,  stirring 
all  with  an  iron  spoon  till  the  gravy 
boils  well,  then  color  and  season,  and 
strain  round  the  joint.  For  poultry 
the  gravy  should  be  made  by  boil- 
ing the  giblets,  gizzard,  etc.,  in  a 
little  water.  Skim  carefully,  season 
and  simmer  for  two  hours,  then 
strain  and  place  some  of  the  liquor 
into  the  dripping  pan  when  arrang- 
ing the  meat  for  roasting.  Baste  the 
fowl  with  a  little  butter  and  then 
with  the  gravy,  adding  more  as  it 
boils  away.  The  gravy  should  be 
made  quite  thick  with  browned  flour, 
seasoned  and  boiled  over  the  stove 
after  the  poultry  is  set  on  a  dish. 
When  a  good  brown  sauce  is  desired 
for  cutlets,  etc.,  it  should  be  made 
by  rubbing  a  pat  of  butter  into  flour 
till  it  is  very  stiff  and  hard.  Place 
the  flour  and  butter  in  a  stewpan  and 
stir  till  slightly  browned,  then  add 
a  slice  of  onion,  a  little  parsley,  pep- 
per, salt  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  The 
stock  should  be  added  gradually  to 
this  till  the  gravy  is  the  right  thick- 
ness, then  all  stirred  till  boiling. 
Color  and  strain  before  serving. 
Some  cooks  forget  that  to  have  white 
sauce  at  its  best,  thick  white  stock 
and  milk  in  equal  proportions  should 
be  used,  and  the  whole  stirred  till  it 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan.  A  beaten 
egg  or  a  little  cream  should  be 
added  just  before  serving;  the 
quantities  needed  for  thickening  the 
above  are  two  ounces  of  flour  to 
every  three  ounces  of  butter.  I 
would  here  remind  my  readers  that 
to  make  stews  and  hashes  of  cooked 
meat  the  gravy  must  be  thickened 
and  flavored  and  allowed  to  grow 
cold  before  the  meat  be  added. 


A  Georgia  man  applied  for  a  di- 
vorce on  the  ground  that  his  wife 
"had  whipped  him  in  presence  of 
company."  The  jury  granted  him 
a  divorce,  returning  the  following 
verdict:  "In  the  opinion  of  this  here 
jury  the  wife  committed  a  grave  of- 
fense in  publicly  whipping  the  plain- 
tiff. She  should  have  taken  him 
into  the  barn  or  to  a  room  when 
whipping  was  necessary." 

On    the    very    first    morning  of 


President  Wilson: 

"I  was  most  gratified  to  hear  of  the 
nomination  of  former  Mayor  James  D. 
Phelan  for  United  States  Senator.  He  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  administration 
in  Washington,  and  has  heartily  supported 
the  policies  which  have  been  inaugurated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people — 

"Therefore,  I  appeal  not  only  to 
Democrats,  but  to  all  independent  citizens 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  men  who 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  sustain  the 
administration  and  carry  on  the  work  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  all. " 


James  D.  Phelan  was  three  times  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco 

Prevented  renewal  of  franchise  of  old 
Geary  street  railway.  >an  Francisco, 
thus  making  present  successful  muni- 
cipal line  possible. 

Appointed  first  woman  who  ever  held 
an  important  public  position  in  San 
Francisco. 

Served  as  regent  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Commissioner  to  secure  re-enactment 
of  the  Geary  Asiatic  Exclusion  Law. 
Commissioner  for  Hetch  Hetchy  legis- 
lation before  Congress   to   secure  a 
mountain  water  supply  for  the  cities 
around  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Commissioner  to  Europe  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  W  ilson  to  support 
the  L'nitcd  States  Government's  inv  ita- 
tion  to  foreign  countries  to  participate 
in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Declined  ambassadorship  to  one  of  the 
gr«  at  l.uropean  nations,  preferring  ser- 
vice at  home. 

Led  in  the  fight  for  a  new  charter  for 
San  Francisco,  which  insured  home 
rule,  civil  service  reform,  responsible  government,  municipal  railroads. 
Raised  standard  of  pay  for  laborers  in  the  city  employ. 

Head  of  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Committee  in  the  disaster  of  1906.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  President  custodian  of  the  relief  fund  aggregating  $10,000,000. 
Worked  and  spoke  before  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  an  anti- 
alien  land  ownership  law. 

Experienced,  capable  and  untrammelled,  he  would  have  but  one  client  in 
W  ashington,  the  people  of  his  native  State. 

Elect  the  man  who  can  help 
California  in  Washington 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 


Make  Money  by  Learning  the  Automobile  Business 
The  largest,  most  completely  equipped  School  In  the  WEST. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
OAKLAND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
No.  34  ENGINEERING  BUILDING 
13th  and  Madison  Streets  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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TWO  WOOD  PILES. 

"Ho,  hum!"  sighed  Roy  Miller,  as 
he  sauntered  out  to  the  backyard  and 
stood  looking  at  the  wood  which 
had  just  been  drawn  into  the  yard. 
"That  all  has  to  be  sawed  and  split 
and  piled.  For  once  I  wish  I  had 
an  older  brother."  And  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  started  toward 
the  shed  for  the  saw. 

Roy  was  not  the  only  boy  in  the 
neighborhood  who  had  to  face  a  pile 
of  wood  that  afternoon.  As  he  came 
out  from  the  shed,  he  noticed  that 
Luke  Stafford  and  James  Bent  were 
both  at  the  same  kind  of  work. 
These  two  boys  lived  just  across  the 
street  from  each  other,  and  before 
Roy  went  to  work  he  stood  and 
watched  them  a  few  minutes. 

James  was  busy  piling  wood  that 
he  had  already  sawed  and  split,  and 
it  made  an  even,  regular  pile  that 
any  boy  might  have  been  proud  of. 

"That's  the  way  Jim  always 
works,"  Roy  thought,  with  an  ad- 
miring glance  at  the  result  of  his 
friend's  labors. 

Just  then  the  minister  passed  by 
the  Bents'  front  gate.  "All  done 
but  sandpapering,  James?"  he  in- 
quired with  a  smile. 

James  blushed  at  the  implied  com- 
pliment,    and     answered,  "Pretty 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Prom  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  POST 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GREEK  UNCO  LOR  ED  JAPAN  TEA 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BKEAKPAST  TEA 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 


"E-C1L-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  JI.OO 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OF   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO. 

112-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Star  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smolte  or  dirt.  Heat  as  in- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  friends 
and  Ilelgbuors.  Ail  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 

Pasadena,  Cal.  i 


The  Stephenson 
Patent  Cooler 


NO  U  K  t\K()VniEly 
Perfect  Ventilation 
Absolutely  Sanitary 


1    1  1 

Awarde  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited.   If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Martinez,  Cal. 


near,  sir." 

Just  then  Roy's  attention  was  at 
tracted  by  the  voice  of  Luke  Staf 
ford  across  the  way.  Luke's  load  of 
wood  had  been  in  the  yard  for  about 
a  week,  but  none  of  it  was  piled;  and 
only  a  few  sticks,  lying  in  a  heap 
beside  him,  had  been  sawed.  Now 
he  called  out  in  drawling  tores, 
"Maw!  how  many  sticks  do  you  need 
today?" 

The  sharp  contrast  between  the 
two  boys  that  he  was  watching  struck 
Roy  as  decidedly  comical,  and  he  sat 
down  upon  his  own  load  of  wood  and 
laughed.  Then  he  picked  up  the 
saw,  and  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

"I  may  not  be  able  to  rival  Jim," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sawed;  "but 
I  am  bound  I  won't  be  like  Luke,  not 
if  I  have  to  stay  up  and  saw  nights!" 

When  Mrs.  Miller  came  out  to  call 
Roy  to  supper,  she  looked  in  sur- 
prise at  the  wood  which  he  had  put 
in  order. 

"Why,  Roy,  how  much  you  have 
done!"  she  said.  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you  take  hold  of  your  task  so  well." 

"Oh,"  replied  Roy,  "I  didn't  relish 
the  undertaking  when  I  began;  but 
I  had  an  object-lesson  which  did  me 
good." 

"What  was  that?"  asked  his 
mother,  looking  interested. 

"It  was  the  contrast  between  Jim's 
and  Luke's  wood,"  replied  Roy, 
pointing  as  he  spoke. 

And  Mrs.  Miller,  who  knew  both 
boys  well,  looked  and  laughed;  and 
then  she  said. — 

"I  like  the  choice  you  made  of 
patterns." 

And  the  pattern  proved  to  be  one 
which  lasted  Roy  all  his  life.  If  he 
was  tempted  to  shirk  any  task  after 
that,  he  was  sure  to  hear  Luke's  lazy 
tones  as  he  asked,  "How  many  sticks 
do  you  need  today?" — Julia  Darrow 
Cowes,  in  Young  People's  Weekly. 


A  RIDE  IN  A  CAPE  WAGON. 

Ned  and  Chester  visited  their 
uncle,  who  lived  on  a  farm  near  Cape 
Town,  in  South  Africa,  where  he 
raised  sheep  and  cattle  for  wool  and 
hides. 

There  were  jolly,  black  servants 
at  Uncle's  farm  who  taught  the  boys 
to  hunt  and  fish  and  milk  the  cows 
and  harness  the  horses  or  yoke  the 
oxen  into  the  great,  clumsy  Cape 
wagon. 

One  day  the  boys  were  huddled 
with  six  others  into  the  Cape  wagon. 
Three  men  and  a  lot  of  baggage  were 
on  the  back  end.  It  took  twelve 
horses  to  pull  the  wagon  and  two 
servants  to  drive  the  horses. 

The  coach  went  rocking  and 
plunging  and  tipping  and  bumping 
over  sands  and  rocks  and  prickly 
cacti.  By  and  by  over  it  went  on  its 
side. 

Such  a  shouting  as  there  was,  such 
a  snorting  and  stamping  of  horses, 
such  a  pulling  of  people  through  the 
back  of  the  wagon. 

Ned  and  Chester  were  pulled  out 
feet  foremost,  none  the  worse  for 
their  tumble;  and  soon  the  wagon 
was  righted,  and  jolting  merily  off 
toward  the  vineyards. —  Teacher's 
World. 


Dawkins:  "I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  when  a  woman  throws  a  stone 
at  anything,  she  is  apt  to  hit  some- 
thing in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion." Jawkins:  "That's  because  she 
is  brought  up  without  any  aim  in 
life." 


The 

.Woman 
^Experience' 


The  woman  who  knows  what's 
what  always  demands  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate,  because  she 
knows  and  appreciates  its  true 
worth.  In  addition  to  its  value 
as  a  tempting  and  strengthening 
beverage,  it  can  be  served  and  used 
in  many  practical  ways.  As  a 
flavoring  for  puddings,  ice  cream, 
candy,  cake,  icing,  sauces,  etc.,  it 
is  without  an  equal. 

Begin  using  it  to-morrow.) 

In  hermetically 
sealed  cans. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  has  been  used 
in  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  its  popularity  is  growing  day 
by  day. 

D.  CH1RARDELU  CO 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


The  same  high 
quality  at  the 
same  low  price  you 
have  always  paid. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Gas  for  the  Country  Home 

COOKING— HEATING— LIGHTING 


A  Standard  Individual  Gas  Plant 

Will  supply  up  to  5000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  from  60  gravity  gaso- 
line, by  a  cold  process.  Plants  have  capacity  enough  to  sell  gas  to 
your  neighbors  or  supply  gas  for  a  small  town.  Simple  and  practi- 
cal in  construction. 

Sold  under  guarantee  and  installed  on  approval. 
Send  for  information  regarding  the  Standard. 

Standard  Gas  Generator  Company, 

1212,  1214,  1216  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.      SAN  FRANCISCr.  GAL. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE— 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  30,  1914. 
WHEAT. 
Heavy  buying  for  Europe  is  re- 
ported in  the  north,  where  the  coun- 
try holdings  seem  to  be  cleaning 
up  well,  but  prices  have  been  in- 
clined to  sag  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
and  the  local  figures  have  been  re- 
duced. Plenty  of  wheat  is  coming 
in  here  from  the  north. 
California  Club,  ctl$1.77  M  @  1.82  % 


Forty-fold    1.80  @1.86 

Northern  Club   1.75  @1.80 

Northern  Bluestem  ..  1.95  @2.00 

Northern  Red    1.75  @1.85 


BARLEY. 

Local  traders  have  been  giving 
most  of  their  attention  to  futures 
this  week,  and  there  is  little  activ- 
ity in  spot  barley.  Local  offerings 
are  not  excessive,  and  there  is  quite 
a  good  export  movement,  but  prices 
are  easing  off  a  little. 
Brewing  &  Shiping.  .  $1.15  @1.20 
Choice  Feed  per  ctl.  .  1.10  <g>1.15 
Common  Feed  ....  Nominal 
OATS. 

Seed  grades  are  in  very  fair  de- 
mand, but  feed  oats  are  easier,  and 
the  white  variety  is  lower,  with  only 
a  limited  demand. 


Red  Feed  $1.40  @1.60 

Seed    1.65  @1.75 

Gray    Nominal 

White   1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed  •  1.75  @2.26 


CORN. 

Eastern  yellow  again  shows  a 
slight  decline,  neither  demand  nor 
supply  being  very  large.  Practi- 
cally all  the  recent  offerings  of  Man- 
churian  have  been  taken  off  the 
market,  and  the  Argentine,  which 
some  holders  are  quoting  at  a  range 
of  $1.65  to  $1.85,  is  said  to  be  in 


bad  shape. 

California  Yellow.  .  Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   ....  1.85  @1.95 

Eastern  White  ....  Nominal 

Egyptian    Nominal 

Milo  Maize    Nominal 

RYE. 


There  is  no  movement  of  this 
grain  at  present,  values  being  en- 
tirely nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl   1.50  @1.60 

BEANS. 
(On  wharf.) 

Heavy  crops  are  reported  in  prac- 
tically all  California  bean  districts, 
and  the  harvest  is  going  forward 
rapidly  in  the  valley  sections.  Ship- 
ments from  primary  points  so  far 
have  been  limited,  but  are  steadily 
increasing;  and  while  the  earlier  of- 
ferings are  meeting  with  a  very 
good  demand,  owing  to  the  close 
clean-up  of  old  stock,  there  is  nat- 
urally an  all-round  drop  in  prices. 
With  reports  that  some  consuming 
markets  are  not  buying  as  freely  as 
usual,  some  further  decline  is  ex- 
pected; but  the  market  is  naturally 
rather  unsettled  at  this  time,  and 
values  are  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation. 

Bayos:  Cal.,  pr  ctl.  $3.25  @3.50 


Mexican    2.75  @3.00 

Blackeyes   3.25  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans   3.40  @3.80 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    4.25  @4.50 

Large  White    3.25  @3.40 

Limas   5.00  @5.25 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red   3.75  @4.00 


SEEDS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  mar- 
ket, as  the  fall  demand  is  not  yet 
well  under  way,  though  more  activ- 
ity is  expected  very  shortly. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  Nominal 

Canary    Nominal 

Hemp    3%@4  c 

Millet    2%@  3 

Timothy    7%@   8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOTJR. 

Local  prices  are  steadily  held  at 
the  former  level,  and  while  busi- 
ness here  is  rather  quiet,  there  is  a 


fairly  large  shipping  movement  from 
the  north. 

Cal.  Family  Extras.  $6.60  @7.00 
Bakers'  Extras  ...  5.50  @6.00 

HAY. 

The  situation  shows  little  change. 
Arrivals  have  increased  a  little  this 
week,  and  as  much  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  as  ever  in  moving 
the  receipts,  a  good  deal  of  hay  hav- 
ing to  stand  demurrage  charges. 
Shipments  on  consignment  are  espe- 
cially hard  to  please,  and  frequently 
have  to  be  sold  below  the  regular 
market  level.  Fancy  hay,  as  usual, 
finds  a  ready  sale.  The  market  has 
been  helped  somewhat  by  an  export 
movement,  and  one  local  firm  has 
taken  a  large  Government  contract 
'  for  Manila.  Offerings  of  alfalfa  are 
increasing. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00  @  9.00 

do  No.  2    6.00@  7.50 

Tame  Oats   7.00@  11.00 

Barley    6.00®  8.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50®  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30®  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  is  a  little  easier  in 
sympathy  with  the  whole  grain,  but 
otherwise  there  is  on  change  in 
values.  The  movement  continues 
on  about  the  former  scale,  with  little 
feature  to  the  market. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  13.00®  14.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00®  31.00 

Oileake  Meal    33.00  ® 35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.50®  26.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00®  43.00 

Middlings   34.00®  35.00 

Rolled  Barley   24.50  ©25.50 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts    33.00  @34. 00 

VEGETABLES. 

Some  lines  of  summer  vegetables 
are  appearing  in  smaller  quantities, 
but  in  a  number  of  seasonable  lines 
the  offerings  have  been  excessive, 
resulting  in  extremely  low  prices. 
This  is  true  especially  of  tomatoes, 
with  which  the  market  has  been 
badly  congested,  and  which  have 
sold  as  low  as  10c  per  box.  Celery 
is  now  coming  forward  more  freely, 
with  a  further  decline,  and  okra  is 
considerably  lower.  Green  corn 
dragged  a  little  during  the  week, 
but  is  now  firm  at  the  last  quota- 
tions, with  light  shipments  from  the 
principal  districts.  Cucumbers  are 
slightly  higher,  and  all  kinds  of 
beans  are  doing  better  than  last 
week,  while  chili  peppers  have  been 
marked  up  sharply. 


Green  Peppers,  bell  lugs 

30® 

40c 

Green  Peppers,  Chili  .  .  . 

50© 

65c 

Carrots,  per  sack  .... 

35© 

50c 

5© 

6c 

Tomatoes:  Delta,  lugs  . 

10© 

25c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb.  .  .  . 

1%  < 

D2%c 

mi 

i)2M:c 

2  < 

?2%c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  

25© 

40c 

25© 

40c 

Green  corn,  sack    ...  1 

00© 

2.00 

Summer  Squash,  box  . 

25® 

35c 

Cream  Squash,  box  .  . 

35c 

Okra,  box  

25© 

40c 

Celery,  doz  

15© 

30c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 


Except  for  the  offering  of  Salinas 
potatoes,  which  are  steadily  held  at 
an  advance  over  the  river  stock, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  line. 
Growers  in  the  Delta  are  sending 
out  large  quantities,  and  with  in- 
creasing supplies  in  other  markets 
it  is  difficult  to  effect  large  sales. 
Onions  are  said  to  be  a  little  more 
in  demand,  owing  to  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  have  not  improved  in 


price. 
Potatoes: 

Salinas,  ctl  1.40©  1.60 

River  Burbanks.  ctl.  70c ©$1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl..  1.40®  1.50 
Onions,  Yellow,  sack.  .  .     40®     50c  | 

Garlic.  Cal.,  per  lb   10@12^c 

do.  Oregon   10©  15c 


POULTRY. 

Offerings  of  both  local  and  east- 
ern chickens  are  rather  large  this 
week,  causing  a  much  easier  feeling 
in  several  lines,  though  choice 
broilers  are  not  plentiful,  and  have 
been   marked   up.     Hens,  however, 


are  weak,  and  young  roosters  are 
quoted  lower.    Squabs  show  an  ad- 


vance.      Turkeys  are 

not 

moving 

very  freely,  and  are  lower. 

Turkeys,  old,  per  lb.  . 

19 

@  20  c 

Turkeys,  young,  per  lb 

23 

frt\  OA  A 

(Q)  .c-4  C 

Large  Broilers   

23 

©24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb 

23 

Fryers,  per  lb  

20 

®21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb .  .  . 

17 

@18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb.  .  . 

18 

©19  C 

Small  Hens,  per  lb.  . 

15 

©16  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lbl8 

@20  c 

2.00( 

g>  2.50 

2.00 

®  3.00 

4.50 

@  8.00 

BUTTER. 
Prices  for  extras  have  been  in- 
clined to  drag  all  week,  and  while 
the  market  has  now  picked  up  a 
little,  there  is  no  real  firmness,  as 
arrivals  from  several  producing  dis- 
tricts are  keeping  up,  and  there  is 
practically  no  outside  demand. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   29      28      28      28      28%  29 

Prime   27      27      27      27      27  27 

Firsts   25      25      25      25      25  26 

EGGS. 

The  upward  movement  seems  to 
have  been  checked  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  present  quotation  being  3c 
below  that  of  a  week  ago.  This  is 
due  to  rather  large  offerings  from 
primary  points  for  the  week,  but 
higher  prices  are  expected/ 

Thu.    FrL    Bat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   43%  41      41      41      41  41% 

Selected  Pullets   ..32%  32%  32      33      32%  32% 

CHEESE. 
Flats  have  been  offered  freely 
this  week,  and  prices  have  dropped. 
Y.  A.s,  however,  are  steadily  held  at 
the  old  quotation,  and  Monterey 
cheese  is  higher,  the  two  latter  va- 
rieties finding  a  good  demand. 


Fancy  Calif.  Flats,  per  lb.  .  .  .13  c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy.  .  15%c 
Monterey  Cheese   ....15%®  16  c 

Butter:  Wed.    Thu.    Frl.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu. 

Extras   26  26      26      27      27  27 

Eggs   36  35      36      36      36  36 

Cal.  Chees   14  14      14      14      14  14 

Flats   14%  14%  14%  14%  14%  14% 


DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  principal  new  feature  in  the 
market  is  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Cape  Cod  cranberries.  East- 
ern advices  report  the  crop  8 
to  12  per  cent  above  last  year. 
Other  berries  are  easy,  huckleber- 
ries being  marked  down  lc,  while 
raspberries  are  considerably  lower, 
on  large  arrivals.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  apples,  which  are  arriving 
freely  and  find  no  extraordinary  de- 
mand; though  the  apple  annual  in 
San  Francisco  this  week  may.  stimu- 
late the  local  consumption.  Choice 
wrapped  Bartlett  pears  are  higher, 
as  the  crop  is  about  all  in.  Peaches 
in  lugs  are  also  higher,  with  lighter 
offerings;  while  small  boxes  are  still 
selling  within  the  former  wide  range 


of  values.    Plums  and  p 

runes 

show 

little  change.  Malaga 

grapes 

are 

lower,  and  other  lines 

are  offered 

liberally,    though  the 

prices 

are 

pretty  well  maintained. 

Cranberries,  bbl  ....$6. 

75® 

7.25 

Huckleberries,  lb   

5® 

7c 

Strawberries,  chest  .  .  1 

.50® 

3.00 

Raspberries,  chest....  3 

00® 

5.00 

Apples,  New  Crop: 

Belleflowers  .... 

65® 

75c 

Spitzenberg   

65® 

90c 

50® 

1.00 

Crabapples   

40® 

85c 

Quinces,  box  

75® 

1.00 

Nectarines,  crate  .... 

75® 

1.00 

Pears,  box,  large.  ...  1. 

25® 

2.00 

do  No.  2   

50® 

75c 

Winter  Nellis  ....  7 

5c  @ 

1.00 

Peaches,  lugs  

30© 

65c 

do,  small  box  

25© 

80c 

Plums,  crate   

75© 

1.25 

do,  lugs   

75© 

1.25 

Prunes,  lugs   

75© 

1.25 

Pips:     Black,  double 

50© 

65c 

White,  single,  layer.  . 

25© 

40c 

Pomegranates,   box    .  . 

50© 

1.00 

Persimmons,  box  ....  1 

.00© 

1.25 

Cantaloupes,  crate  .  .  . 

75© 

1.25 

Watermelons,  doz  .... 

75® 

1.50 

Casabas,  lugs  

50® 

75c 

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate 

35® 

50c 

Tokays,  crate   

40© 

60c 

Seedless,  crate  

40© 

50c 

Muscat,  crate  

50© 

60c 

Black   

25© 

40c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  movement  in  the  country  has 


been  rather  large  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  the  market  is  quieting 
down  again  in  most  lines,  as  buyers 
in  the  east  are  working  on  a  very 
conservative  basis.  With  a  large 
output  of  apples,  this  fruit  shows  a 
further  decline.  Considerable  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  apricots  at  the 
inside  figure,  as  many  growers  are 
getting  anxious  to  sell,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  expert  business  of  an  Im- 
portant nature  does  not  promise  well 
for  future  values.  Prunes  are  In  a 
very  strong  statistical  position,  and 
local  values  are  steady  as  now  quot- 
ed, though  offerings  of  French  stock 
have  caused  uneasiness  In  the  east- 
ern market.  Peaches  get  very  little 
attention,  and  it  Is  not  easy  to  effect 
sales  even  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Pears  are  rather  firmly  held,  and 
some  fancy  stock  is  said  to  bring  as 
high  as  8c.  Apparently  strong  ef- 
forts are  being  made  in  the  east  to 
throw  the  raisin  market  into  con- 
fusion, and  a  light  business  is  re- 
ported there,  though  there  appears 
to  be  a  large  movement  at  this  end, 
and  prices  here  are  firmly  main- 
tained. The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  de- 
velopment is  the  attack  made  by 
French  shippers  on  the  Prune  mar- 
ket. Offerings  were  made  for  ship- 
ment from  France  at  a  delivered 
price  fully  a  cent  under  quotations 
made  by  California  shippers  to  the 
Eastern  trade.  The  French  goods 
are  offered  at  a  flat  price  on  the  dif- 
ferent sizes,  French  equivalent  of 
American  count,  of  9%c  for  40s, 
7%c  for  50s,  6%c  for  60s,  5%c  for 
80s  and  4%c  for  90s  f.  o.  b.  duty 
paid  New  York.  The  offerings  from 
France  seem  to  have  surprised  hand- 
lers of  California  fruit.  The  market 
for  the  latter  is  unsettled.  While  a 
5%c  f.  o.  b.  bulk  basis  represents 
the  lowest  open  price  made  by 
packers  on  40s  to  60s,  It  Is  said  In 
thp  trade  that  a  firm  offer  of  5%c 
base  would  probably  be  accepted  In 
some  quarters.  However,  most 
coast  shippers  are  still  holding  for  a 
5%c  f.  o  b.  four  size  bulk  basis, 
though  they  appear  to  be  getting 
little  support  from  orders  or  even  in- 


quiries from  this  end. 

Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     @5  c 

Apricots,  1914    6     ®9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5     @6  c 

Peaches,  new    3     @4  c 

Pears    6     @8  c 

Kaisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4%c 

Thompson  Seedless  ..5  @6  c 
Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  c 

There  appears  to  be  no  demand 
for  Apricots  or  Peaches  from  the 
trade   in   this   section.     Prices  are 


nominal  and  the  market  has  an  easy 
undertone.  Since  the  announcement 
of  the  advance  in  prices  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Company  on  new  crop  loose 
and  selected  Muscatel  Raisins,  little 
business  has  been  done  for  shipment 
to  Eastern  markets,  though  it  is  un- 
derstood that  buyers  in  this  section 
have  not  yet  provided  for  normal 
fall  requirements.  Independent  pack- 
ers are  said  to  have  been  active  in 
the  growers'  field,  and  have  secured 
quite  a  considerable  quantity  of 
goods  from  growers  at  prices  lower 
than  those  paid  by  the  Associated 
Company  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  buyers  are  holding  off,  hoping  to 
eventually  cover  their  requirements 
at  less  than  the  so-called  official  quo- 
tations, not  only  in  muscatels  but  In 
Thompsons  and  sultanas.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  get  what  they 
want  at  their  ideas  of  prices  is,  In 
the  opinion  of  well  posted  authori- 
ties, a  question  that  is  open  to  doubt. 
CITRUS  FRUITS 

The  eastern  demand  for  Valencia 
oranges  seems  to  be  increasing  and 
prices  are  advancing.  Lemons  are 
also  picking  up.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  2.000  cars  of  oranges 
of  this  season's  crop  yet  to  market. 
Porterville  reports  the  new  crop  to 
be  ahead  of  the  usual  time — some, 
of  the  early  oranges  being  already 
well  colored. 

On  the  New  York  auction,  Mon- 
day. Sept.  28th,  21  cars  were  sold  at 
prices  averaging  from  $1.60  to  $3.65 
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per  box  for  oranges,  and  $3.80  to 
$4.25  for  lemons.  The  other  eastern 
auctions  paid  about  the  same  prices 
as  New  York.  Shipments  of  oranges 
from  Southern  California  for  the 
season  to  Sept.  27th,  were  37,004 
cars  as  against  13,270  to  same  date 
last  season. 

Values  in  all  lines  remain  as  last 
quoted.     The  San  Francisco  move 
ment  of  oranges  is  limited,  and  lem 
ons  seem  to  have  lost  all  their  firm 
ness  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  owing  to 
the  renewal  of  liberal  shipments  of 
foreign  goods  into  the  eastern  mark- 
ets. 

Oranges : 

Valencias,  box  ....  $1.25  @  2.25 
Tangerines,  crate  ....  75c @  1.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  bx    1. 00  @  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.00  @  5.00 

Limes,  case   Nominal 

NUTS. 

The  Southern  Walnut  Association 
has  given  out  prices  on  the  new  crop, 
as  quoted  below,  and  a  heavy  busi- 
ness has  been  done  at  these  figures 
as  dealers  expect  some  difficulty  in 
getting  foreign  supplies.  Almonds 
are  still  being  shipped  out,  but  are 
less  active  than  they  have  been,  and 
independent  dealers  report  difficulty 
in  effecting  sales  at  Association  pric- 
es. For  example,  it  is  said  that  about 
the  best  figures  they  can  make  on 
IXL's  is  16c.  in  the  country. 

(Association  prices.) 

Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    16  c 

Texas  Prolific   16  C 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell   16  %c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    20  o 

No.  2    12  c 

HONEY. 

The  situation  shows  little  change. 
Fancy  comb  honey  is  extremely 
scarce,  and  would  sell  about  up  to 
the  top  figures  quoted,  but  for  most 
grades  there  is  not  much  demand, 
and  there  are  still  fairly  large  offer- 
ings in  the  country. 

Comb:  White  12     @14  c 

Amber   8     @10  C 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White   ....   7     @  8  C 

Amber    4%@  6  c 

Off  grades    3     @  4  o 

BEESWAX. 
Offerings  are  increasing,  and  there 
is  an  easier  feeling  as  to  values,  with 
very  little  demand  at  the  moment. 
Prices,  however,  are  not  quotably 
lower. 

Prices  are  quoted  as  before,  but 
there  is  very  little  demand  here. 

Light  32  @32%c 

Dark   27y2@31  c 

WOOL. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  definite 
figures  on  fall  wool  in  this  state, 
as  dealers  are  still  uncertain  in  re- 
gard to  values,  and  there  is  very 
little  business  in  progress.  Reports 
from  eastern  markets,  however,  are 
rather  encouraging. 

Fall  clip   Nominal 

HOPS. 

Few  sales  have  been  reported  this 
week,  as  there  still  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  values;  but 
a  larger  movement  is  expected  very 
soon,  and  some  business  is  being 
closed  within  the  present  range  of 
quotations;  the  higher  figures  be- 
ing for  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
stock. 

1913  crop  16     @20  C 

1914  crop  16     @20  C 

LIVE  STOCK. 
(Delivered  San  Francisco.) 

There  is  little  change  in  the  situ- 
ation this  week.  The  trade  is  now 
fairly  well  supplied  with  beef 
cattle,  and  while  growers  are  firm  in 
their  views,  business  in  the  country 
is  reported  light.  Offerings  of 
calves,  sheep  and  lambs  are  light, 
with  a  consequent  firm  tendency  in 
values;  while  hogs  are  coming  in 
freely  and  rather  easy  as  to  prices. 
Steers :  No.  1    6  %  <§>  7  o 

No.  2    6%@  6*c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No  .1  5%  <§>  6*4c 


"Best  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth" 

"American"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


The  pipe  with  the  original  double-locked  turned 
seam — stronger — more  durable — more  convenient 
■ — more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  riveted  pipe, 
and  far  superior  to  any  other  surface  irrigation 
pipe  of  any  character.    In  lengths  10  feet  6  inches. 


Let  our  irrigation  engineers  solve  your  problems 
— FREE. 

Don't  experiment  with  unknown  pipe — get  the 
tried  and  tested  "American."    Write  for  catalog. 
Also  manufacturers  of  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  AND  TANK  COMPANY  354  56  pla„cs,f;nVelleecstric  building 

BRANCH:  1228  H  ST.,  FRESNO 


No.   2    5i4(§>  5V2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Lignt   9     @  9^c 

Medium    8%@   9  c 

Heavy    7     (§>  8  c 

Hosts:  Grain-fed,  heavy 

250  to  350  lbs   9  c 

125  to  250  lbs   9%c 

Prime  Wethers    5  %  @  5%c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes   4%@  5  c 

Milk  Lambs    6VZ@  S%c 

HORSES. 

Very  little  new  stock  is  coming  in 
this  week,  and  the  offerings  that 
appeared  earlier  in  the  month  seem 
to  have  been  a  little  too  much  for 
the  market,  at  least  of  the  classes 
of  stock  offered.  There  is  always 
pome  demand  for  heavy  drafters,  but 
interest  in  lighter  stock  is  hardly 
up  to  expectations. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225®  275 

Light    drafters,    1500  to 

1650    200  @215 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180@200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125  @175 

Green  Mountain  Range  .  .  60  @  100 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   11%  @  11  3,4  c 

Heifers   10  %  <§>  11  *4c 

Veal,  large  13%  @14  c 

Small   15  @15%c 

Mutton:  Wethers  11     @12  c 

Ewes  10     @11  c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13  @13%c 

Dressed  Hogs   15  e 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Tokay  market  throughout  the  east 
is  due  to  many  causes,  principally 
from  the  excessive  shipments  and 
secondly  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  enormous  tonnage  of  eastern 
grapes  being  thrown  upon  the  mark- 
ets that  early  in  the  season  had  been 
contracted  for  by  the  grape  juice 
factories.  On  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean markets  being  closed,  due  to 
the  war,  the  grape  juice  factories 
have  found  it  necessary  to  cancel 
their  contracts  in  this  country,  with 
the  result  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  grapes  are  being  made  into 
juice.  Fully  20,000  cars  of  eastern 
home-grown  grapes  are  being  thrown 
upon  the  markets  in  competition  with 
California  Malagas  and  Tokays;  but 
even  in  the  face  of  this  enormous 
tonnage  the  markets  on  Tokays 
would  have  remained  steady  had  not 
the  shipments  been  unjustifiably 
heavy  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Many  of  the  packing  houses  have 
shut  down  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
hoping  that  the  market  will  clean  up, 
but  in  our  judgment  the  damage  has 
been  done,  and  now  that  the  Almer- 
ias  are  coming  in  in  heavy  supply, 
we  do  not  look  for  very  much  activ- 
ity on  Tokays  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  75  per  cent  has  been  shipped. 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


There  is  quite  a  demand  for  late 
pears  as  new  markets  have  been 
opened  in  South  America  for  fall 
varieties,  which  heretofore  have  been 
exported  to  Europe. 

There  is  little  or  no  demand  for 
apples,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
inactivity  of  business  in  general, 
heavy  supply  of  home-grown  eastern 
fruits  and  the  fact  that  it  is  rumored 
there  is  an  enormous  apple  crop 
throughout  the  country. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  Bartletts  $2.86  to  $3; 
B.  Hardy  $1.90  to  $2;  Malagas  60c 
to  $1;  Tokays  71c  to  $1.25.  Sold  Fri- 
day first  shipment  of  Almeria  grapes 
from  Spain,  13,000  barrels,  quality 
irregular;  no  extra  fancy  or  fancy 
stock.  Extra  choice  stock  sold  from 
from  $3  to  $3.75;  choice  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  few  heavy  weights  extra 
choice  $4  to  $4.25;  poor,  wasty  stock 
75c  to  $2. 

Chicago:  Thompson  Seedless  $1.09; 
Malagas  75c  to  $1.15;  Tokays  65c 
to  $1.05. 

Boston:  Bartletts  $1.85  to  $3.25; 
B.  Hardy,  $1.90  to  $2.30;  Thompson 
■Seedless  85«;  Malagas  85c  to  $1.05; 
Tokays  65c  to  $1.20. 

Philadelphia:  Tokays  65c  to  $1.25; 
Malagas  80c  to  $1;  Cornichons  $1 
to  $1.10;  Muscats  80c  to  $1. 

Total  deciduous  fruit  shipments 
this  season  to  Sept.  2  9th  were  11,- 
905  cars,  as  against  10,247  cars  to 
same  date  last  year. 


already  learned  that  our  advertising 
columns  are  worth  reading  because 
these  firms  are  reliable  and  they 
have  something  to  offer  of  advant- 
age to  our  readers.  We  would  urge 
all  to  get  the  habit  of  reading  the 
business  announcements  in  our 
columns. 


Publisher's  Department. 

Business  is  good  at  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  office.  The  paper  this 
week  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  ad- 
vertising offered.  New  subscrip- 
tions to  the  number  of  25  6  were  re- 
ceived during  the  past  week,  and  in 
our  book  department  orders  are 
coming  in  large  numbers. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
book  "California  Fruits"  leads  the 
others  in  sales,  although  "California 
Vegetables''  has  many  demands. 
Our  new  book  "One  Thousand  Ques- 
tions Answered"  has  sold  at  a  very 
gratifying  rate  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  book  end  of  our  pub- 
lishing business  is  proving  to  be  very 
satisfactory — so  much  so,  that  we 
expect  to  publish  two  new  ones  this 
fall.  One  will  be  on  floriculture 
and  the  other  will  cover  the  poultry 
subject.  Further  announcements  of 
these  books  will  be  made  very  soon. 

To  many  of  our  new  readers  the 
announcements  of  our  advertisers 
will  open  new  channels  of  trade.  Of 
course  our  old  time  subscribers  have 


BISULPHIDE     AND  BEAN 
WEEVILS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  treatment  for  weevil  in 
beans  and  peas,  as  published  in  your 
columns  last  year,  harmless  for 
those  intended  to  be  eaten,  or  was 
it  only  for  those  intended  for  seed? 
And  should  it  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  the  beans  or  peas  are  gathered? 
What  would  be  the  approximate  cost 
of  this  treatment?  We  enjoy  the 
Rural  Press  very  much. — E.  H.  Par- 
nell,  Sebastopol. 

[It  is  perfectly  harmless  even  for 
dried  fruits  and  other  things  which 
are  to  be  eaten,  because  it  entirely 
evaporates  and  leaves  not  a  trace 
even  of  its  odor.  It  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  gathered  as 
dry  seed.  Write  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  methods  of  application 
and  estimate  of  cost. — Editor.] 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

PAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 
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harvesting  with  a  Yuba 


Ever  lose  a  crop  because  you  couldn't  get  the  horses  and 
men  you  needed  for  harvesting? 

The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  is  a  one-man  machine.  Any 
farm-hand  of  average  intelligence  can  operate  it  and  keep  it 
in  condition. 

High-grade  materials  and  careful  construction  cut  the  dan- 
ger of  break-downs  to  a  minimum. 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 

It  is  built  to  haul  a  combined  harvester  equipped  with  aux- 
iliary power  for  driving  the  cylinders. 

As  a  stationary  power  plant  it  will  drive  a  big  thresher. 

For  harvesting,  as  well  as  other  farming  operations,  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  is  a  labor-saver  and  cost-cutter. 

There  is  a  booklet  telling  how  and  why. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  o.5 

Works,  Marysville 
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Watering  Prunes  Now  For  Next 

Crop. 

»  , 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

When  you  ride  down  the  railroad  through  Santa  Clara 
Valley  at  this  season,  you  begin  to  think  of  the  decadence 
of  the  prune  industry.  But  when  you  get  away  from  the  rail- 
road into  certain  sections,  your  faith  revives.  Not  all  of  the 
effect  of  the  two  dry  years  showed  their  effect  until  this  year 
when  in  spite  of  the  rains  of  last  winter,  the  heavy  bloom  of 
prunes  all  over  the  State  failed  to  set  a  crop  that  would  mature. 

Cause  of  Heavy  Drop. — Why  there  was  such  a  heavy  drop 
of  unpollenized  pea-sized  prunes  last  spring  was  explained  par- 
tially in  various  ways,  such  as  frost,  hot  weather  and  winds  at 
blooming  time,  and  weakness  of  fruit  buds. 

That  the  last-named  reason  is  most  basic  and  probably  the 


Prune  orchards  bloomed  like  these  last  spring:  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.    If  ten  per  cent  of  the  flowers  had  matured  fruit,  the  trees 
would  have  been  overloaded.    Many  growers  aim  to  avoid  excessive  dropping-  of  fruit  next  spring.    They  arts 
Irrigating   now   to   strengthen   the   fruit  buds. 

most  effective  in  reducing  this  year's  prune  crop  to  an  estimated 
85,000,000  for  the  whole  State,  is  evidenced  by  the  growing  num- 
ber of  people  with  healthy  looking  prune  orchards,  who  have 
been  irrigating  early  this  October. 

One  Who  Has  Learned. — Mrs.  E.  McLeod,  who  came  to 
Santa  Clara  Valley  in  1878  with  $1,000  and  is  now  the  owner  of 
eighty-six  acres,  mostly  of  prunes,  worth  between  $600  and  $1,000 
an  acre,  is  one  of  these.  Knowing  nothing  of  prune  culture  in 
1878  she  has  become  a  widely  recognized  authority  on  the 
strength  of  her  success.  As  she  says,  "I've  worked  harder  and 
longer  than  any  common  man  works  now;  I've  done  every  con- 
ceivable work  to  be  done  on  an  orchard,  and  not  only  a  little  of 
everything,  but  a  lot  of  everything." 

She  herself  planted  every  tree  on  the  50-acre  home  place,  ex- 
cept the  few  filled  in  of  late  years.  "I  know  every  tree  like  I 
know  my  own  children,"  she  says,  "for  they've  grown  up  with 
me  and  I've  tended  them  with  my  own  hands." 

October  Rains  Help  Crops. — As  the  years  passed  by  before 


her  irrigation  system  was  installed,  she  n.^ate  v  .~>.  me  years  of 
October  rains  heavy  enough  to  go  into  the  ground  were  followed 
by  plentiful  crops.  She  irrigates  now  to  make  sure,  and  her  or- 
chard is  one  of  those  that  speak  encouragement  for  prune-grow- 
ing. Most  of  the  orchards  seen  from  the  train  and  already  look- 
ing so  wintry  have  simply  lacked  water,  especially  after  the  crop 
is  off. 

Mrs.  McLeod  does  not  waste  her  fall  irrigation  water.  She 
just  gives  the  trees  a  drink ;  wets  the  soil  six  or  eight  inches.  The 
trees  respond  by  holding  their  leaves  till  heavy  frosts,  putting 
improved  green  color  into  them,  for  by  October  some  have  al- 
ready fallen  and  many  are  turning  yellow.  The  green  leaf-labora- 
tories continue  to  feed  the  more  or  less  shrunken  fruit  buds, 
making  them  plump  and  strong  to  set  fruit  and  mature  it  next 
year. 

If  the  leaves  were  allowed  to  drop  now  before  the  buds  are 
developed  to  their  maximum,  many  flowers  will  open  and  make 

the  Valley  a  scented  paradise 
next  spring.  But  then  their 
strength  is  gone  and  the 
fruit  that  starts  will  drop  as 
it  has  last  spring.  In  frosty 
locations  such  as  Mrs.  Mc- 
Leod's  the  strong  buds  are 
the  ones  that  do  not  yield 
to  Jack  Frost.  The  same  ad- 
vantage is  gained  under 
whatever  adverse  circum- 
stances may  come. 

Elimination  or  strength- 
ening of  weak  fruit  buds  by 
pruning  is  another  story 
which  will  come  later. 

Winter  Irrigation  Inad- 
visable.— But  the  fall  irriga- 
tion must  come  early 
enough  to  allow  the  ground 
to  dry  some  and  permit  cul- 
tivation before  the  contin- 
ued cold  weather  comes.  She 
wants  the  soil  to  warm  up 
all  that  is  possible,  encour- 

  aging  maximum  activity  of 

the  leaves  as  long  as  they  stay  on.  It  is  thus  in  better  shape 
also  to  meet  the  coldness  of  winter  and  not  sour. 

If  there  are  no  rains  till  January,  Mrs.  McLeod  irrigates  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  moisture  from  below,  though  she  admits 
that  is  seldom  accomplished.  But  as  a  rule,  she  avoids  winter 
irrigation,  for  it  is  hard  to  prevent  packing  of  the  soil  into  a 
crust  that  destroys  its  "life,"  especially  when  later  winter  rains 
would  provide  enough  anyway.  It  was  several  years  ago  that 
she  advised  a  near  neighbor  to  do  this,  but  only  last  year  did  he 
admit  she  was  right. 

If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  well  water  and  rain 
water  for  irrigation,  which  now  seems  well  established,  this  is 
an  added  reason  for  leaving  the  soil  receptive  to  winter  rains 
rather  than  filling  it  with  well  water  and  allowing  the  rains  to 
run  off. 

Another  Example. — The  greenest,  healthiest  looking  prune 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  October  7,  1914. 


Stations. 

Past 

Rainfall  D< 
Seasonal 

ita 

Normal 

Temperature 
Data 
Past  Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max'm 

Min'm 

Eureka   

.06 

1.74 

1.83 

60o 

44o 

Red  Bluff  . 

.00 

T 

1.08 

80 

46 

Sacramento  

T 

T 

.52 

82 

50 

San  Francisco .... 

.00 

.02 

.42 

74 

52 

San  Jose  

.00 

.00 

.50 

80 

42 

Fresno  

.00 

.20 

.42 

86 

48 

Independence  .... 

.00 

.20 

.39 

76 

42 

San  L.  Obispo 

.00 

aI 

.61 

74 

44 

Los  Angeles  .... 

.18 

.12 

72 

58 

San  Diego   

.68 

.68 

.12 

70 

56 

T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


The  world  seems  to  have  settled  down  to 
war — either  in  participation  or  in  contempla- 
tion. Our  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  who  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  waged  a  fierce  fight  for 
peace,  is  being  welcomed  back  to  California 
this  week  with  well-merited  honors.  Perhaps 
he  also  has  the  conviction  that  this  war  must 
be  fought  out  and  that  it  is  likely  to  bring  the 
world  into  a  state  of  contrition  which  will 
make  for  salvation. 

This  war  surely  promises  to  modify  the  gait 
of  the  world.  During  the  last  half  century  of 
unprecedented  exhilaration  and  stimulation  in 
all  intellectual  and  industrial  lines,  the  nations 
have  advanced  by  all  the  five  gaits  of  the  edu- 
cated saddle-horse — and  then  some :  the  latter 
being  beyond  equine  acquisition.  It  really  does 
look  as  though,  for  a  generation  at  least,  the 
world  would  have  to  drop  into  a  jog-trot,  with 
possibilities  of  speed  therein,  as  the  reward  of 
years  of  breeding  and  training,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  standard-bred,  which  transformed 
jogging  into  flying  —  always,  however,  with 
feet  near  the  ground.  Evidently  mankind  has 
been  prancing,  pirouetting,  galloping  and 
bolting  too  much,  for  a  half-century  or  more. 
But  we  are  probably  intruding  upon  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform,  and  vainly  trying  to  express 
by  agricultural  metaphor,  an  idea  which  needs 
reference  to  angels  and  philosophers  for  its 
proper  presentation. 


Agricultural  Trotting  and  Plunging. 

But  it  is  clear  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
things,  the  world  will  find  the  jog-trot  the 
surest  means  of  locomotion.  There  is  too  much 
danger  that  in  farming  the  enforced  change  of 
gait  ma)'  result  in  plunging.  It  would  be  dull 
to  enforce  this  consideration  by  a  carefully- 
studied  exhortation.   Take  a  concrete  instance  : 


Senor  Antonio  Giraudier  of  Cuba  has  been 
electrifying  the  near-farmers  at  one  of  our 
great  hotels  during  the  week  with  accounts  of 
the  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  president 
of  Cuba,  to  study  the  methods  and  products  of 
agriculture  in  India  with  a  view  to  trans- 
planting many  of  them  to  Cuba. 

"The  present  European  war,"  said  Senor 
Giraudier,  "has  shown  us  that  Cuba  must 
have  something  to  depend  upon  besides  her 
two  staples — sugar  and  tobacco.  Just  now  the 
tobacco  industry  in  Cuba  is  paralyzed  be- 
cause the  market  for  it  has  vanished.  There 
are  20,000  people  in  Havana  idle  and  hungry. 

"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cultivable  land 
of  Cuba  'is  idle.  It  is  planned  to  plant  this 
soil  with  products  of  India,  which  grow  in  the 
same  climate  and  latitude  as  the  West  Indies. 
These  include  hemp,  jute,  flax  and  other  tex- 
tile plants;  all  the  seeds  and  plants  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  vegetable  oils — castor,  linseed, 
and  lubricants;  the  alkaloid  plants,  from  which 
are  made  opium,  cocaine,  morphine,  hasheesh 
and  their  allied  products,  and  lastly,  the  spices, 
such  as  cloves,  aloes,  pepper,  camphor,  gum 
trees,  etc.  The  culture  of  these  products  will 
cause  many  manufacturing  establishments  to 
spring  up  so  that  we  will  not  be  dependent 
upon  only  two  industries." 

Think  of  that  program  to  help  twenty 
thousand  hungry  Cubans !  And  yet  that  is 
not  unlike  a  prescription  which  may  be  handed 
out  to  Californians  almost  any  day  and  for 
that  reason  alone  have  we  any  right  to  in- 
trude in  Cuban  affairs.  And  to  forestall  such 
a  nerve-racking  promoter's  dream  from  dis- 
turbing our  own  slumbers,  we  must  say  that 
any  western  nation  which  undertakes  to  com- 
pete with  Asiatic  countries,  in  the  distinctive 
products  to  which  their  soils  and  climates  are 
adapted,  will  utterly  fail  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  conditions.  Again,  excepting 
textile  fibers  and  oils,  in  which  these  labor  con- 
ditions strictly,  limit  the  entrance  of  western 
countries  into  production,  the  balance  of  the 
list  is  comprised  of  fancy  drugs  and  spices,  of 
which  the  world  supply  is  fully  adequate  and 
of  which  consumption  cannot  be  notably  in- 
creased. Of  course  Cuba  has  better  reason 
to  go  to  Southern  India  for  suggestions  than 
California  has,  because  Cuba  is  tropical  and 
California  is  not.  And  yet,  for  hungry  Cuban? 
and  for  Californians,  whose  healthy  appetites 
are  not  forced  by  fasting,  productive  effort 
should  not  be  misled  into  pursuit  of  such 
flossy  products  as  Senor  Giraudier  is  gazing 
at,  but  should  be  concentrated  upon  common 
food  products,  which  for  several  years  to  come, 
probably,  will  be  in  unusual  demand  and  which 
do  stand  a  chance  of  rendering  hungry  Cubans, 
well-fed  and  contented — no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  rest  of  the  wrorld. 


America  to  Rule  the  Waves! 

And  the  war  promises  to  give  this  nation  a 
new  gait  upon  the  sea — although  the  figure  of 
speech  is  a  little  seasick.  Many  things  are 
coming  to  light  which  show  that  Uncle  Sam 
is,  after  all,  not  such  a  poor  swimmer  as  com- 
monly thought.  Even  such  a  prominent 
authority  as  Edward  F.  Trefz,  field  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  address  to  several  hundred  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco,  the  other  day,  said 
that  when  war  was  declared  in  Europe  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries  was  practically 


paralyzed  because  "this  great  nation  had  but 
six  ships  on  the  Atlantic  ocean."  This  is  well 
enough  to  enforce  an  exhortation  for  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  such  as  we  surely 
should  have,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  fifty- 
four  ships,  aggregating  nearly  250,000  tons, 
worth  approximately  $15,000,000,  have  been 
added  to  the  American  merchant  marine  since 
the  new  ship  registry  law  went  into  effect. 
Although  the  vessels  previously  sailed  under 
British,  German  or  Belgian  flags,  they  were 
really  American  owned  and  had  foreign  reg- 
istry only  because  they  were  foreign  built,  and 
as  Uncle  Sam  really  has  quite  a  little  fleet  of 
American-owned  ships  in  the  effort,  we  hope 
he  will  now  seriously  make,  to  "whiten  the 
seas,"  according  to  the  old  wind-jamming  for- 
mula, but  really  to  blacken  it  with  smoke  of 
coal  and  oil. 

Of  course  we  are  most  directly  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  California  ports  in  this  new- 
national  activity.  Already  there  are  nearly 
fifty  large  steamers  engaged  in  transporting 
goods  between  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports. 
Most  of  these  have  been  built  especially  for 
this  route,  while  some  have  been  taken  off 
other  runs  to  ply  in  the  more  profitable  Pana- 
ma Canal  business.  Departures  during  the 
week  included  the  Santa  Rosalia  carrying  Cal- 
ifornia products  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
directly  to  English  ports  and  saving  say  35 
days  by  the  canal  route.  And  there  has  also 
gone  out  the  Washingtonian,  with  an  11,000 
ton  capacity  cargo  of  California  commodities, 
more  than  half  of  which  will  be  set  down  on 
the  wharves  of  Charleston  harbor,  a  region 
whence  we  have  been  largely  excluded  by  high 
rates  by  rail.  See  the  contrast :  the  rail  rate 
on  beans  from  San  Francisco  to  Charleston  is 
$1.10,  the  water  rate  is  35  cents;  dried  fruit  by 
rail  is  $1.35,  by  water  40  cents;  mixed  charges 
by  rail  $1.55,  by  water  40  cents.  Surely  we 
have  learned  a  new  gait  for  the  sea.  It  was 
indeed  a  jolly,  optimistic  mariner  who  said, 
when  the  Santa  Rosalia  steamed  out:  "Next 
year,  when  the  opening  of  the  canal  is  officially 
celebrated  and  the  business  interests  of 
Europe  and  America  more  fully  realize  what 
the  shortening  of  the  distance  between  Cali- 
fornia and  European  ports  really  means,  this 
state  will  surely  advance  in  commerce  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  'forty-niners.'  " 


A  Way  Out  of  Troubles. 

But  perhaps  we  are  writing  too  gladly  for 
the  sensibilities  of  this  saddened  world :  let  us 
remember  our  troubles,  but  not  as  those  with- 
out hope.  For  the  hopefulest  thing  which  has 
come  out  of  this  midsummer's  madness  over 
the  eight-hour  amendment  and  its  related  irri- 
tations, is  the  way  the  Farmers'  Protective 
League  has  grown — encouraging  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  it  may  become  the  bulwark  of 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  state.  As  our 
columns  have  shown,  the  league  was  organ- 
ized at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Davis,  June  4th,  ult,  by  a  mere  handful  of  de- 
termined men  and  women,  and  the  actual  mem- 
bership reached  50,000,  the  1st  day  of  October. 
Now  the  league  is  organized  on  a  permanent 
basis,  maintaining  headquarters  at  Sacramento, 
and  a  legislative  committee  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Legislature  to  scan  the  bills  that  are 
proposed  and  work  against  such  measures  as 
are  deemed  inimical  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  California.  It  will  co-operate  with  those 
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working  for  civic  betterment,  but  at  no  time 
will  it  become  involved  in  partisan  politics. 
There  are  no  dues  or  fees  required,  but  each 
member  may  contribute  what  he  thinks  he  can 
afford. 

If  the  League  lives  up  to  this  broad  concep- 
tion of  its  sphere  and  scope,  its  work  may  be 
of  inestimable  importance  to  the  State.  It  will 
underwrite  all  transactions  of  local  societies 
which  are  on  right  lines  and  its  influence 
toward  true  development,  sound  promotion, 
and  rational  finance,  fair  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  may  be  very  great.  The  record  and 
capacity  of  F.  B.  McKevitt,  president  of  the 
League,  justifies  such  expectations.  We  first 
saw  him  35  years  ago  with  his  pants  in  his 
boots,  holding  a  plow  on  his  ranch  in  Vaca 
Valley :  we  first  saw  him  addressing  a  San 
Francisco  public  affairs'  club  on  an  economic 
subject.  He  did  both  things  with  grace  and 
effectiveness  and  he  has  done  lots  of  things 
between.  He  can  show  all  California  farmers 
how  to  come  out  in  the  sunlight  or  in  the 
limelight  and  do  what  California  farming  en- 
ables a  man  to  do  and  should  require  him  to 
do  when  his  industry  is  menaced. 


A  Story  wSth  a  Moral. 

It  is  really  sad  to  see  how  many  people  are 
scared  lest  the  general  government  should  do 
something  to  show  who  gets  that  65  per  cent 
of  every  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  for 
his  food  and  clothing.  Everybody  seemed 
willing  enough  to  investigate  the  farmer  when 
the  claim  was  made  that  he  was  cornering 
everything,  but  when  it  was  demonstrated 
that  he  only  managed  to  get  35  cents  out  of 
the  consumer's  dollar,  leaving  65  cents  unac- 
counted for,  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  account 
for  it,  except  a  few  resolute  women's  clubs 
and  a  few  mayors  of  cities  who  are  really 
fierce  for  fair  play  in  their  respective  baili- 
wicks. And  so,  when  David  Lubin  proposes 
to  look  into  this  thing  widely  and  deeply 
through  a  pair  of  Uncle  Sam's  spectacles,  al- 
most everybody  seems  to  be  frightened  nearly 
to  death.  It  seems  that  David  Lubin  has  ad- 
vocated the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
a  national  market  commission,  a  semi-official 
body,  whose  function  would  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  states,  counties  and  localities  for  the 
more  economic  distribution  of  farm  products. 
It  appears  that  his  proposition  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  joint  resolution  by  Representa- 
tive Goodwin  of  Arkansas,  which  provides  that 
the  commission,  composed  of  fifteen  farmers 
and  fourteen  men  eminent  in  commerce,  law, 
finance  and  transportation,  shall  have  author- 
ity to  act  "in  so  far  only  as  affecting  individ- 
uals and  organizations  that  shall  elect  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  national  marketing  system." 

We  canont  see  why  any  one  who  wishes  a 
fairer  handling  of  food  products  should  get  so 
frightened  about  that  or  why  the  doctrine  of 
state's  rights  should  be  invoked  against  it. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  any  movement 
which  will  get  anywhere  in  that  line  must  be 
national.  Nor  do  we  take  fright  readily  over 
the  idea  that  something  national  should  be 
done  toward  reducing  that  65  per  cent  of  un- 
expected distance  between  the  producer  and 
consumer,  for  we  believe  that  both  should 
get  possession  of  some  of  that  unknown  terri- 
tory. Therefore,  a  national  effort  to  explore 
and  map  that  territory  is  a  thoroughly  ra- 
tional proceeding. 
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cost  to  the  consumer  will,  ere  long,  be  real- 
ized, and  the  producer  does  not  fear  it.  His 
one-third  of  the  final  receipts  is  no  longer  in 
question.  He  will  not  get  less :  he  may  get 
more  and  should  get  more — but  we  refrain 
from  argument.  A  war  story  will  be  more  in- 
teresting. It  is  cabled  from  London  that  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  appointed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  full  power  to 
deal  with  all  questions  on  the  public  sugar 
supply,  shows  that  there  has  only  been  a 
small  increase  in  prices  and  no  shortage  of 
sugar.  The  commission  practically  cornered 
the  available  supply  and  so  checked  specula- 
tion for  a  rise  in  the  price.  The  sugar  was 
sold  to  refiners  at  a  fixed  price,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  they  in  turn  should  sell  to  retailers 
at  moderate  prices,  which  were  definitely  de- 
termined. About  900,000  tons  were  purchased 
at  an  average  of  $100  a  ton,  involving  an  out- 
lay of  $90,000,000.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
transaction  will  involve  any  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  prices  fixed  assure  a  consid- 
erable reserve  of  profit. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Mrs.  Thomas 
Atkins  had  sugar  in  her  tea  and  all  the  little 
Atkinses  had  their  lollypops,  although  Mr. 
Atkins  was  unexpectedly  called  to  the  conti- 
nent.   Is  it  not  a  sweet  story? 

Queries  and  Replies 

Covering  Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  put  out  vines  on  a 
piece  of  ground  just  purchased.  There  is 
about  one  acre  of  low  ground  covered  with  a 
dense  sod  of  Bermuda  grass.  Can  I  smother 
this  sod  by  covering  with  say  a  foot  of  ground 
and  in  this  way  have  it  ready  for  planting  this 
winter?— BEGINNER,  Fresno. 

We  are  not  sure  that  you  can.  Wait  until 
the  top  growth  is  killed  by  frost  and  as  soon  as 
dry  burn  it  off  thoroughly.  Then  cover  with 
your  foot  or  more  of  soil  and  be  sure  you  get 
that  full  depth  wherever  there  is  Bermuda. 
Plant  your  vines  without  plowing  and  cultivate 
very  shallow  next  summer  to  get  as  little  air 
as  possible  down  to  the  Bermuda.  Tell  us  in 
June  1916  how  much  Bermuda  you  have  among 
the  vines.  Perhaps,  however,  the  spot  is  low 
and  wet  and  alkaline.  If  so,  you  had  better 
keep  the  Bermuda  and  fence  it  in  for  a  cow 
pasture. 


Not  Summer  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  summer  prune  my 
14-year-old  Gravenstein  orchard.  It  bore  heav- 
ily this  year  and  the  trees  look  very  healthy 
an  1  made  good  wood  growth.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  summer  prune  apple  trees?  In 
cutting  out  new  growth,  is  it  advisable  to  cut 
to  laterals  or  just  take  out  about  one-third  of 
the  growth  made  during  the  year?  Is  it  advis- 
able to  cut  out  as  much  wood  in  summer  prun- 
ing as  we  do  in  winter  pruning.  The  objection 
I  have  to  winter  pruning  is  that  it  does  con- 
siderable damage  to  my  cover  crop. — F.  H., 
Sebastopol. 

Pruning  now  is  not  summer  pruning  and 
has  none  of  the  methods  or  purposes  of  sum- 
mer pruning,  for  the  trees  have  practically 
finished  their  growth  for  the  season.  There- 
fore, go  to  it,  according  to  your  experience  in 
winter  pruning,  always  cutting  to  a  lateral,  if 
possible,  rather  than  to  any  arbitrary  fraction 
of  the  growth.  Where  you  deal  with  new,  un- 
branched  shoots,  cut  more  or  less,  or  not  at 
all,  according  to  amount  of  growth  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  growth1  also  with  reference  to 


summer  pruning  (which  you  might  have  done, 
say,  three  months  ago)  relatively  little  wood  is 
removed  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  while  with 
the  apricot  it  may  be  quite  a  severe  cutting 
back.  Summer  pruning  of  the  apple  is  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  new  growth,  while 
with  the  apricot,  it  is  generally  to  get  rid  of  it. 


Almonds  from  Utah. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  a  small  branch  of  an  almond  tree, 
which  is  growing  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden,  Utah,  the  branch  being  brought  in  to 
me  by  a  friend.  What  variety  of  almond  is  it? 
I  note  that  the  nuts  are  hard  shelled  and  there- 
fore presume  that  they  have  little  or  no  mar- 
ket value,  although  the  person  bringing  them 
in  states  that  the  owner  tells  him  that  he  has 
about  300  trees  of  this  and  some  other  vari- 
eties, and  that  he  gets  a  fair  amount  of  nuts 
each  year.  This  is  contrary  to  what  I  should 
expect  as  I  should  think  that  the  late  frosts  in 
the  spring  in  this  region  would  make  any  com- 
mercial success  with  almonds  impossible. — 
R.  K.  B.,  Salt  Lake. 

The  almonds  do  not  look  like  any  variety  we 
grow.  They  are  not  so  hard  as  what  we  call 
"hardshells"  and  they  are  smaller  and  not  so 
plump.  We  are  not  growing  any  almond  with 
so  thin  a  hull.  Perhaps  your  climatic  condi- 
tions cause  some  differences.  As  for  hard- 
ness we  would  class  them  as  medium  shell  and 
too  small  to  be  desirable  except  in  your  local 
trade. 

The  amond  is  apt  to  bear  under  wintry  con- 
ditions providing  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
low  enough  to  kill  its  dormant  buds,  and  cold 
weather,  above  that  limit,  will  be  useful  in 
keeping  the  tree  inactive  and  delaying  bloom- 
ing. In  this  way,  steady,  moderate  cold  may 
be  an  advantage.  Then,  if  the  tree  is  in  a 
place  where  spring  frosts  are  prevented  by 
local  elevation  or  protecting  environment,  the 
fruit,  from  late  blooming,  may  come  through 
all  right. 


Apricot  Gum. 

To  the  Editor :  This  gum  is  taken  from  the 
stump  of  an  apricot  tree.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  it  is  and  kindly  give  me  information 
as  to  how  I  can  get  rid  of  it? — D.  P.  A.,  Kings- 
burg. 

It  is  simply  the  result  of  drying  of  exuding 
sap  and  the  sap  exudes,  sometimes  as  the  re- 
sult of  local  bark  injury,  like  sunburn,  or  from 
root  injury  by  standing  water  or  alkali  or  any- 
thing else  which  may  bring  the  whole  tree  into 
ill  health.  There  is  also  a  gumming  of  the 
apricot  and  of  other  fruit  trees  for  which  no 
intelligible  cause  has  been  assigned,  except 
that  sap  movement  has  been  interfered  with  in 
some  unknown  way.  Where  certain  limbs 
start  to  gumming  they  should  be  cut  out,  for 
the  rest  of  the  tree  may  remain  normal  and 
healthy.  If  a  tree  gets  to  gumming  all  over 
from  the  old  wood,  it  should  be  severely  cut 
back.  Sometimes  the  root  may  recover  arid 
make  a  good  new  growth,  but  usually  the  tree 
will  die. 


•Who  Killed  Bermuda? 

To  the  Editor:  Bermuda  grass  is  getting 
worse  in  our  fields  every  year  so  that  it  kills 
the  crops  where  it  grows.  What  will  destroy 
it?— Mrs.  C.  W.,  Twitchel  Island. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  has  found  a  practi- 
cable method  of  killing  Bermuda.  Has  any  one 
of  our  subscribers  killed  it  by  close  pasturing 
with  sheep,  or  clean  culture  for  two  or  three 
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CITRUS  AVII.T  AND  "PLOW  SOLE." 


(Written   f.ir  the  PAt'IIIC   KI  KAL  l'KKSS 
by   .1.   K.   Adamson,  Pomona.] 


"Plow  sole"  is  often  due  to  silting 
which  accompanies  rush  irrigation. 
It  prevents  deep  penetration  of  wa- 
ter. This  formation  may  be  hin- 
dered by  slowness  of  irragation  or 
steady  rainfall  or  plenty  of  humus, 
and  may  be  broken  up  by  deep  plow- 
ing and  cultivation  and  by  growing 
deep-rooted  cover  coops. 

Early  fall  is  a  trying  time  to  keep 
the  trees  in  irrigated  orchards  from 
showing  serious  wilt,  because  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  preceding 
wet  season  has  been  used  up  and  the 
only  source  of  supply  is  the  periodic 
wetting  of  the  irrigtion. 

This  is  the  general  situation,  and 
yet  there  are  so  many  variations  be- 
tween individual  orchards  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  room  for 
study  as  to  the  reason  why  one  grove 
shows  serious  wilt  ten  days  after  the 
irrigation,  while  a  neighboring  place 
shows  none  in  thirty  days  with  the 
same  water  right  and  the  same  gen- 
eral soil  conditions  so  far  as  nature 
presented  them.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  all  varieties  of 
tree  thrift  showing  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  various  types  of  care 
and  method  used  by  the  different 
owners. 

There  can  be  nothing  personal  in 
a  discussion  of  these  conditions  as 
the  same  variations  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  of  the  older  citrus  dis- 
tricts under  many  different  appor- 
tionments of  water  and  on  many 
grades  of  soil,  showing  that  the  mat- 
ter is  largely  one  of  method  and 
management. 

Probably  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  serious  wilting  of  irrigated  trees 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  Is  the 
presence  of  what  is  usually  called 
"plow  sole,"  a  name  which  only  in 
part  calls  attention  to  the  real  cause 
for  a  hard  and  more  or  less  imper- 
vious bed  of  soil  at  a  depth  varying 
from  four  to  eight  inches  from  the 
surface- 

This  hard  soil  can  only  be  pene- 
trated by  water  when  the  water  is  in 
long  continued  contact  with  it  as  is 
the  case  where  the  winter  is  wet  and 
the  surface  soil  is  kept  saturated  for 
a  long  period.  This  can  scarcely  be 
done  by  artificial  application  of  wa- 
ter unless  the  irrigator  has  abso- 
lute control  of  the  supply;  and  even 
then  the  cost  would  be  so  excessive 
that  not  many  would  consider  it  a 
good  investment.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  much  of  this  hard 
subsoil  is  caused  by  wrong  methods 
of  irrigation  more  often  than  by  plow 
or  CHltivator. 

The  one  thing  common  to  all 
methods  of  irrigation,  that  will  show 
bad  results,  is  the  tendency  to  rush 
the  water  through,  tending  to  slick 
over  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  and 
prevent  the  downward  movement  of 
the  water  into  the  soil.  This  silting 
action  is  of  course  more  pronounced 
in  the  more  clayey  soils  and  is  much 
slower  where  the  soil  is  more  sandy. 
But  any  soil  capable  of  plant  culture 
will  silt  in  time  if  the  humus  supply 
is  allowed  to  fail  and  the  water  of 
irrigation  is  used  in  the  hydraulic 
sense  and  allowed  to  separate  the 
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sand  and  deposit  them  In  the  bottom 
of  the  furrows. 

The  basin  or  flooding  method  of 
irrigation  is  the  worst  in  this  matter 
as  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
stream  used  causes  it  to  carry  the 
clay  in  suspension  and  then  deposit 
it  in  the  still  water  of  the  basins.  The 
evil  is  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  flooding  of  the  land  makes  it 
hard  to  get  on  with  tools  to  break 
up  the  surface  before  the  soil  has 
had  time  to  settle  into  a  compact 
mass  which  can  only  be  broken  up  by 
deep  and  persistent  cultivation. 

The  irrigation  of  trees  leaves  no 
good  reason  for  the  use  of  the  basin 
method  because  the  water  is  to  be 
used  by  roots  that  are  in  a  tract  of 
soil  below  the  bottom  of  the  culti- 
vated section.  The  water  should  be 
applied  with  the  end  in  view  of  get- 
ting it  down,  and  not  of  wetting  the 
surface.  This  is  best  done  by  making 
as  few  furrows  as  will  get  the  normal 
supply  of  water  into  the  soil,  mak- 
ing these  furrows  deeper  than  the 
regular  cultivating  has  done,  then 
running  the  irrigation  streams  just 
large  enough  to  finish  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  No  one  can  say  anything 
definite  as  to  the  size  of  irrigation 
streams.  That  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  case  in  hand  and  then  only  on 
the  job. 

If  the  soil  is  sandy  the  streams  will 
need  to  be  much  larger  than  if  there 
is  much  clay,  and  the  presence  of 
considerable  humus  will  make  it 
necessary  to  use  larger  streams  and 
at  the  same  time  will  prevent  the 
washing  of  the  soil.  Never  forget 
the  value  of  humus.  Without  it 
your  efforts  will  be  of  no  avail,  as  it 
makes  all  the  other  elements  of  tree 
or  plant  culture  open  to  the  service 
of  the  tree. 

One  of  our  big  citrus  men  has  par- 
aphrased the  proverb,  "With  all  your 
getting  get  wisdom"  by  the  saying, 
"With  all  your  getting  get  Humus!" 

In  the  matter  of  getting  humus 
for  the  prevention  of  plow  sole  we 
will  get  better  results  from  the  cov- 
er crop  method  than  the  application 
of  any  material  to  the  surface,  for 
the  reason  that  cover  crop,  as  well 
as  other,  roots  make  up  quite  a  large 
portion  of  the  entire  plant  and  have 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  subsoil,  both 
in  their  growth  and  in  decay.  Also 
for  the  reason  that  covercrop  cannot 
be  put  entirely  underground  without 
plowing  to  a  considerable  depth  to 
provide  enough  earth  to  cover  the 
green  stuff  and  produce  thorough  de- 
cay. 

This  point  of  getting  the  green 
stuff  under  to  a  considerable  depth 
has  another  element  in  its  favor  be- 
sides breaking  up  the  plow  sole.  Or- 
ganic matter  such  as  stable  manure 
or  the  various  cover  crop  plants 
must  be  attacked  by  bacteria  in  the 
process  of  decay  in  order  that  the 
fiber  of  the  plant  can  be  broken  down 
and  changed  over  to  other  forms  of 
matter.  The  form  of  this  change  in 
which  we  are  most  interested  is  that 
in  which  nitrogen  is  produced  in 
forms  available  for  plant  food.  The 
bacteria  which  produce  these  results 
do  the  best  work  about  six  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  those  nearer  the 
surface  making  changes  which  pro- 
duce cellulose,  the  nitrogen  taking 
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International  Harvester 
Engines  for  Irrigating 


"\  X^HEN  you  put  in  an  irrigating  plant 
of  your  own,  the  most  important 
thing  to  get  is  an  engine  that  will  run 
your  plant  at  any  time  you  want  water. 
Make  the  safest  selection  and  buy  an  I  H  C 
oil  and  gas  engine — Mogul  or  Titan. 

An  I  H  C  outfit  delivers  the  most  power 
on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption.  It  uses  the  fuel 
that  is  cheapest  or  most  convenient  for  you  to  buy. 
In  case  of  accident  you  can  get  repairs  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  same  engine  may  be  used  for  running  a  saw, 
cream  separator,  feed  grinder,  hay  press,  or  any 
other  machine  to  which  power  may  be  applied. 

1  H  C  engines  are  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse 
power  and  in  styles  suitable  for  every  form  of 
irrigating  outfit  or  for  general  farm  work. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  near  you  should  be  able  to 
show  you  I  H  C  engines.  If  he  cannot,  write  us, 
aud  we  will  tell  you  who  handles  them. 


The  IHC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binder.,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowere 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Pef .  Spring  -Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreader* 
Cream  Separator* 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twins 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.       Helena.  Mont.       Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Write  for  this 
book.  It  tells 
all  about 
•  WKST.KOBAC"  and 
free  for  the  asking'. 


(Nitrogen    Gathering  Bacteria) 

Not  a  Commercial  Fertilizer 
Supplies  Nitrogen  from  the  air. 
The  Inoculation  of  the  seeds  of  le- 
gume*    (pod-hearing:    plants)  with 
Nitrogen  Bacteria,  is  recommended  by  the  TJ.  S. 
Department    of    Agriculture   nnd    the   chiefs  of 
many  Agricultural  Kxperiment  Stations.    It  is 
the  cheapest,   easiest   and  best  method  of  sup- 
plying nitrogen   to  crop*  and  soil. 

r  ut  up  in  Acre  cans. 
Price  $2.00  per  can. 

WKSTROH.VC*  is  a  pure  culture  of  acclimated  Nitrog-en  Bacteria  bred  fresh 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  fill  euch  order  and  guaranteed  absolutely  vigorous. 

"WESTROBAC" 
Canned  Insurance  on  Big  Crops 

WESTERN  SOIL,  BACTERIA  CO. 

PRESIDENT,  GEORGE  H.   MASTICK.  SEC.-TBEAS.,  T.  M.  PATEB80N 

VICE-PRES..  H.  F.  CHADBOURNE.  GEN'L  MGR..  C.  F.  PENNEWEU. 

Sherwood  Bldg.  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORT 


UP 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  Perm. 
State  College  $1.05  inrested  Id  Rock  Phosphate  gaie  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — orer  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.9614  pm  $22.11— over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gate  the  same  return  as  $250  Infested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-priced  d>- 
■tructlTe  aelds,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  atallable  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  oneness  In  grinding,"  osr  motto. 
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the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  gas. 
The  only  means  at  hand  that  will 
keep  ammonia  where  it  can  be  made 
useful  by  the  further  change  to  the 
nitrate  form  is  water.  Therefore  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  decay 
shall  take  place  in  the  presence  oi 
moisture  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
insure  the  conservation  of  the  pre- 
cious nitrogen. 

This  requirement  of  deep  cover- 
ing for  the  organic  matter  of  course 
has  a  direct  result  in  the  breaking  up 
of  the  plow  sole;  or  rather  as  it 
should  be  called  irrigation  hard-pan. 
Never  cut  less  than  six  inches  deep 
with  the  plow,  and  eight  to  ten 
Inches  is  better,  making  the  furrow 
nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  depth 
and  turning  the  soil  completely  over 
with  the  green  crop  or  stable  man- 
ure underneath.  No  damage  will  re- 
sult from  deep  plowing  if  it  is  prac- 
tised at  least  once  a  year.  The  only 
damage  that  could  come  is  from  the 
cutting  of  large  numbers  of  the  fi- 
brous roots,  and  this  will  not  be 
done  if  they  are  kept  below  the 
depth  at  which  the  plowing  is  done- 
Many  plow  eight  inches  deep  in  the 
spring  and  cultivate  four  inches  all 
summer  and  as  a  result  bring  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  fibrous 
roots  to  the  surafce  which  in  turn 
are  cut  off  each  spring  at  a  time 
when  they  are  performing  the  work 
of  gathering  food  for  the  setting  of 
the  new  crop  of  fruit. 

All  these  factors  in  the  culture  of 
trees  form  a  very  important  part  in 
the  prevention  of  serious  wilting  of 
the  trees  in  the  fall  months  as  the 
tendency  to  deep  plowing  in  the 
spring  and  deep  culture  during  the 
summer  either  with  tools  or  strong 
growing  cover  crops  prevents  the 
loss  of  moisture  and  facilitates  the 
introduction  of  the  water  of  irriga- 
tion to  the  lower  soil  levels  where 
the  roots  are. 

Wilting  of  the  citrus  tree  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  does  damage  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  by  causing 
undersizing  of  the  fruit.  In  extreme 
cases  it  tends  to  loosen  the  fruit  on 
the  stem  and  cause  an  early  drop  of 
the  matured  fruit  in  the  spring. 

This  dropping  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  at  the  junction 
of  the  stem  with  the  fruit.  No 
doubt  the  fungus  finds  an  entrance 
to  the  inside  of  the  outer  skin  by 
way  of  the  loose  stem. 


CULL  lemons  for  grass- 
hoppers. 


If  one  could  be  sure  to  kill  all  the 
grasshoppers  in  Kansas,  he  probably 
could  claim  the  fattest  township  in 
the  state  as  his  reward.  We  are  not 
sure  about  it  yet,  but  it  rather  looks 
as  though  the  California  lemon 
might  call  doom  on  the  Kansas  hop- 
per. Prof.  A.  L.  Melander  tells  the 
St.  Joseph  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer 
all  about  it: 

Last  summer  Kansas  had  an  un- 
usual outbreak  of  grasshoppers.  In 
places  hundreds  of  hoppers  to  the 
square  foot  devastated  every  vestige 
of  green,  leaving  the  ground  bare  of 
plant  growth  as  they  passed.  In 
fighting  this  invading  army  poisoned 
bran  flavored  with  lemons  and 
oranges  was  found  most  successful 
and  was  used  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions  of  pounds.  This  practical 
test  of  a  remedy  of  which  a  single 


of  the  grasshoppers  showed  it  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  anything  here- 
tofore devised.  The  Kansas  formula 
prescribes  the  following:  A.  One 
pound  of  Paris  green;  20  pounds  of 
bran.  Mix  thoroughly  in  a  wash  tub 
while  dry.  Then  stir  in  the  follow- 
ing (B)  well  mixed.  B.  Two  or 
three  lemons  or  oranges,  chopped 
fine;  three  pints  cheap  syrup;  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water. 

The  fruit  juice  may  be  squeezed 
in  the  water  and  the  rind  and  pulp 
run  through  an  ordinary  meat  chop- 
per. 

While  the  usual  poisoned  bran 
mash  is  eaten  by  grasshoppers,  the 
lemon  bait  greatly  increased  its  at- 
tractiveness. Grasshoppers  would 
leave  succulent  green  corn  or  alfalfa 
for  the  bait,  and  would  be  attracted 
from  a  distance  of  fifty  feet.  It  is 
claimed  that  lemons  are  more  ef- 
ficient than  oranges.  In  a  test  where 
four  thousand  grasshoppers  were 
actually  counted  as  they  visited  a 
series  of  different  baits  it  was  found 
that  lemons  attracted  over  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  where  oranges,  vine- 
gar, stale  beer  or  anise  oil  were  used. 
In  fact  in  this  instance  plain  bran  or 
plain  syrup  proved  to  be  slightly 
better  than  when  flavored  with  the 
latter  substances. 

The  poisoned  bran  serves  best 
when  sown  broadcast  very  early  in 
the  morning,  as  the  grasshoppers  are 
then  more  eager  for  food  and  the 
mash  I  hen  retains  its  moisture 
longer.  When  dried,  it  no  longer  at- 
tracts the  grasshoppers.  From  five 
to  ten  pounds  of  the  wet  mash  is 
sufficient  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  best 
to  apply  it  here  and  there  to  the 
worst  infested  areas.  After  a  few 
days  the  poison  may  be  again  dis- 
tributed if  deemed  necessary.  Grass- 
hoppers are  slow  to  die,  but  after 
once  feeding  on  the  poisoned  bran 
will  be  almost  sure  to  succumb  in 
three  or  four  days. 

In  this  campaign  against  the 
grasshopper  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Western  Kansas  distributed  at 
county  expense  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred tons  of  poisoned  bran,  allotting 
two  hundred  pounds  to  each  farmer. 
In  two  days  after  the  treatment  made 
on  "Grasshopper  Day"  the  ground 
was  covered  with  dead  grasshoppers, 
and  at  the  end  of  what  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  worst  grasshopper 
year  in  Kansas  history. 

( Incidentally  we  may  remark  that 
of  course  the  diligent  reader  will 
put  this  away  in  case  he  has  to  fight 
California  hoppers  next  spring.  In- 
cidentally, too,  there  opens  up  op- 
portunity for  a  new  brand  for  Cali- 
fornia lemons:  "Grasshopper  brand" 
— a  fine  line  of  cull  lemons  for  Kan- 
sas.— Editor.) 


Maybe  rain  is  better  than  pump 
water  for  crops  but  it  insn't  nearly 
so  handy. 


Star  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  in- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burner*  to  your  Wen* 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want---  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Til©  FRESN 


HONEST 


eryCqInc 


•  STOCK. 


This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  Planttiuj. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VIIEl. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roott  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  InfonnaUon,  mailed  e*ei 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


a  BURR  CLOVER  SEED 

Either  Hulled  or  in  the  Burr 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
5th  and  Poplar  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Write  -for  fhis 


ursery  Catalog 


MISSION  AND  MANZANILLO  OLIVES 

Full  line  of  Trees.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Very 
finest  ornamental  stock  in  California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.  If  you  anticipate  pur- 
chasing any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  write 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog.  Full  of  fine  illustra- 
tions, and  information  invaluable  te  every  planter. 
OLAKEMONT  NURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif. 


FRUIT  TREES-  Ornamental  -FRUIT  TREES 

TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME.  If  you  are  figuring  on  planting  this 
coming  season,  let  us  book  your  order  now  while  our  lists  are  corn- 
plate  and  prices  low.  We  have  the  best  leading  varieties  as  well 
as  latest  introductions-    Our  trees  are  raised  on  new  land. 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 

HOMESTEAD  NURSERIES  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HTDRATEO  OR  GROUND  CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 

See  University   of  California   Circular   No.  Ill 
Fee*   Soil   Test — Free  Literature 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  H0NAPN0CK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAi.. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc 
TTT'PST   f.LASS   HTOP.TT   TR  TTTH   TO  MAAITT! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bates  3c  per  word.  No  orders  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  bare  anytioing  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing ,  use  these  columns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  irrigation;  31  yeaia  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc ;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  t»pe- 
dal  excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  FKICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria. 6S7  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ca!.;  Box  W. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — My  160  acre  dairy  farm,  2 
miles  N.  W.  of  Dixon,  ready  for  dairyman  with  150 
cows  to  occupy  at'  once.  Plenty  of  pasture,  hay  and 
silage.  For  prices  and  terms,  apply  to  Howard  Kirk, 
hlxon.  Cal.,  or  1533  Arch  St.,  Berkeley. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  In  all  counties.  303  Pbelan 
Rldg. .  8an  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  on  easy  terms.  Improved  30  acres  Irri- 
gated ranch  clear.  A  money-maker.  Horses,  cows, 
chickens,  alfalfa.    0.  McQuaid,  Manteca,  Cal.,  B.  D. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bldge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


TRICKS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


(.KAFTKI)  FR  A  X  <J  I'ETT  K  WALNUTS — 
Our  nuts  bring  $100  more  per  ton  than  the 
best  Santa  Barbara  seedlings,  and  our  Royal 
root  grows  507c  faster  than  the  average  Cal- 
ifornia root.  It  took  us  10  years  to  develop 
this  combination.  It  Is  at  your  Immediate 
disposal.  Write  us  for  number  you  need 
Catalogue  and  price  on  application.  Im- 
perial Walnut  Nurseries,  R.  D.  7,  San  Jose 
Cal.  - 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Prunes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans,  Blacks,  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman,  Watsonville,  CaL 

WALNUT  TREES— Eureka  and  Elmonte  varieties  a 
specialty,  also  Franquette  and  Placcntla.  Write,  for 
prices  and  description  of  stock.  Personal  Inspection  In- 
vited.    Eureka  Walnut  Nursery.  Monteliello.  Cal. 


Country  Vegetables 


BERRY  PLANTS,   Rhubarb.   Cacti.— Send 

today  for  price  list.  Louis  P.  Scrlbner.  R2, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  Spineless  Cactus.  Fruiting  and 
Forage  Varieties.  B.  Wehle,  B.  2.  Boi  119,  Santa 
Boss. 


QUALITY  TREES  —  Burbaink  Cactus 
Cash  Nurseries,  Sevastopol,  Cal. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery.  Whlttler. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GENERAL  FARM  AND  DAIRY  Superin- 
tendent wants  position.  Experienced  with 
pure-bred  stock,  all  kinds  machinery,  me- 
chanical milkers,  Irrigation,  production  of 
certified  milk,  securing  and  holding  help. 
Educated  up  to  date.  Married.  S.  2,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE— Burnley  Toe-Hold  Gas  Tractor.  Fourteen 
horse  power  on  draw  bar.  Used  90  days.  One  John 
Deere  engine  plow;  four  14 -inch  bottoms,  ten  foot  double 
acting,  cut-away  dlse.  Engine  used  90  days,  implements 
less.  All  In  perfect  order.  Owner  retiring  from  orchard- 
ing.   Terms.  Box  3.  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent,  of 

their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored.  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you. 
All  sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO..  1«1-1R9  Second  St..  San  Francisco 

AUTO.MOBlI.i:  OPPORTUNITY— Can  eave 
you  several  hundred  dollars  on  brand  new 
cars  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
makes  on  the  market.  If  you  Intend  to  buy 
a  car,  write  Box  84,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
th-eads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum 
All  guaranteed.  Sine!  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTEB  PIPK 
WORKS.  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  FrancLsco.  

CHEAP — If  you  are  worn  out  by  valley 
heat    and    malaria,    want    land    for  fruit, 

range  for  stock,  and  health,  address  W.  A. 
Schorr.  Berry  Creek.  Butte  Co..  Cal. 

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  livng,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.     SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.   106  Clay 

St..  San  FrancLsco. 

BEEKEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list,  bees 
Instruction  books,  etc.,  free.  Spencer  Apl- 
arles  Co..  Box  12.  Nordhoff.  Cal.  

WANTED. 

WANTED-  Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent 
large  citrus  or  deciduous  orchard.  20  years  experi- 
ence In  California.  Development  work  on  large  tracts 
a  specialty.  Can  get  results  from  old  orchards.  Ref- 
erences, any  prominent  California  horticulturist  En- 
gaged at  present  but  would  consider  changing.  Would 
not  consider  or  be  interested  In  small  property.  Box 
315.    Bural  Press. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  to  write  or- 
ders for  Roeding  "True-Trees."  Highly  sat- 
isfactory selling  plans  and  commission  of- 
fered ranchers,  fruit  growers,  real  estate 
men  of  salesmen,  for  a  part  of  their  time 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars.  FANCHBR  CREEK  NUR- 
SERIE8.  Calif.,  care  Holland  Bldg.  

FOR  RENT — flrain  farm.  120  acres.  3  miles  from 
Stockton,  macadam  road.  7  room  house,  barn,  granery, 
wagon  shed,  hog  pen,  8  chicken  bouses,  brooder  house. 
aanaVd  yard  and  corral,  wind-mill,  tank.  Terms, 
$700.00  per  annum,  %  in  advance.  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton. 


POTATO  DISEASES  SERIOUS. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Millions  of  dollars  of  unnecessary 
losses  are  being  suffered  by  the  po- 
tato growers  of  California,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  now  reports. 

Preventable  diseases  of  the  potato 
plant — this  is  declared  to  be  the 
cause  of  these  immense  and  needless 
losses. 

A  striking  example  is  that  newly 
reclaimed  land  in  the  delta  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers 
will  sometimes  yield  200  to  300  sacks 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  while  ten  years  later, 
after  five  alternate  plantings  of  bar- 
ley and  potatoes,  the  yield  often 
sinks  to  as  little  as  35  sacks  to  the 
acre.  Preventable  diseases  are  the 
chief  reason  for  this  decline. 

The  University  estimates  that  a 
million  dollars  a  year  is  lost  in  the 
delta  region  from  one  single  fungus 
disease,  "Rhizoctonia,"  which  lives 
from  year  to  year  in  the  soil  on  the 
roots  of  various  plants,  and  then  at- 
tacks the  underground  stolons  of  the 
potato  plant  and  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  tubers. 

Other  great  losses  are  caused  by 
two  "wilt  diseases,''  due  to  the 
growth  of  two  species  of  fungi  in 
the  stems,  a  growth  which  cuts  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  tops. 
Moreover  these  "wilt  diseases"  furn- 
ish means  of  entrance  for  "jelly- 
end,"  "dry  rot,"  and  other  destruc- 
tive fungous  and  bacterial  diseases 
of  potatoes. 

"What  must  be  done  to  prevent 
these  costly  diseases?"  ask  the  pota- 
to growers. 

The  land  which  has  become  infect- 
ed with  potato  diseases  must  be 
planted  for  several  years  with  crops 
which  are  not  subject  to  these  par- 
ticular diseases,  in  order  that  the 
fungi,  worms,  and  bacteria  which  are 
their  cause  may  starve  out  of  the  soil. 
For  this  rotation  it  is  best  not  to  use 
alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  clover,  or  onions, 
but  to  plant  certain  other  crops  less 
likely  to  carry  any  of  the  potato  di- 
seases, for  example,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  buckwheat,  broomcorn,  rye- 
grass, hemp,  or  celery. 

Disease-free  seed  potatoes  must  be 
used.  It  is  suggested  that  growers 
ought  to  co-operate  in  bringing  such 
disease-free  seed  potatoes  from  some 
locality  where  the  soil  is  not  inocu- 
lated. If  tenants  will  not  do  this, 
land-owners  should,  stipulating  In 
their  leases  that  tenants  shall  plant 
only  such  seed  as  the  owners  furnish. 

At  harvest-time  potato-growers 
should  not  leave  the  cull  potatoes 
scattered  over  the  field.  No  better 
way  could  be  invented,  says  the  Un- 


wanted— To  secure  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands peach   orchard   work.     Must  furnLsh  references. 

Box   826.  Pasadena. 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  Is  open  for  engagement 
Experienced  In  working  all  kinds  of  labor  and  in  all 
lines  of  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  of  live 
stock.     Is  a  worker  and  is  not  seeking  an  easy  Job. 

Address.  520  E.  Lime  ave..  Monrovia.  Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans 
etc.    J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  25,  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. 


versity,  for  spreading  fungi,  worms 
and  bacteria  which  are  playing  hav- 
oc with  the  potato  industry.  The 
volunteer  crop  springing  from  the 
culls  harbors  disease. 

Directly  as  well  as  indirectly  it 
will  pay  the  farmer  to  gather  up  the 
potatoes  not  fit  for  market,  for  these 
culls  can  be  fed  profitably  to  hogs 
and  other  live-stock. 

Another  need  is  that  seed  po- 
tatoes should  be  kept  in  simple  stor- 
age buildings,  with  double  walls 
stuffed  with  straw  to  keep  out  the 
heat  that  would  start  sprouts,  in- 
stead of  being  piled  up  on  a  levee 
under  thatch  of  tules.  The  old  and 
easier  way  is  far  the  more  costly  in 
the  long  run,  for  the  seed  potatoes 
sprout  before  being  planted,  and  the 
food  stored  up  in  the  tubers,  which 
ought  to  go  to  feed  the  young  plants 
in  the  field,  is  largely  wasted  before 
planting-time.  The  consequence  is  a 
poor  stand  over  the  field,  and  sickly 
plants  which  yield  easily  to  disease 
and  furnish  a  dwindling  crop. 

At  the  recent  potato  convention, 
a  Pacific  coast  potato  association 
was  formed  with  the  idea  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  disease  without  quaran- 
tine. This  requires  the  co-operation 
of  growers,  landlords,  dealers,  trans- 
portation companies,  agricultural 
colleges,  associations,  and  depart- 
ments. 

When  Maine  was  placed  under  fed- 
eral quarantine  on  account  of  pow- 
dery potato  scab  about  two  years 
ago,  a  most  serious  condition  justi- 
fied the  quarantine.  No  potatoes 
for  seed  could  be  sent  out  from  any 
shipping  point  in  the  infested  dis- 
tricts without  a  certificate  of  health 
given  after  personal  inspection  by 
government  men.  Besides  this,  the 
seed  from  which  it  grew  must  have 
been  certified  clean,  and  the  land  on 
which  it  grew  must  have  had  no 
scabby  potatoes  grown  on  it. 

These  drastic  measures  were  a 
blessing  though  a  hardship.  Last 
spring  practically  every  potato  grow- 
er treated  his  seed  according  to  speci- 
fications, planted  where  disease  po- 
tatoes had  not  grown  before,  and 
there  was  almost  no  scab  on  the  crop. 
Not  only  was  Maine  saved  as  a  seed 
potato  state,  but  the  crop  of  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States  was  saved 
from  a  dread  disease.  While  Califor- 
nia potatoes  have  been  destroped  by 
order  of  neighboring  states  and  quar- 
antined from  at  least  one  other,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  new  organization  will 
effect  such  disease  control  as  will 
make  all  quarantine  unnecessary  and 
all  loss  from  disease  unnnecessary. 


A  variety  for  canning,  according 
to  J.  B.  Moran,  manager  of  the  Cen- 
tral California  Canneries  at  Lo- 
renzo, should  produce  a  heavy  crop 
of  smooth  tomatoes  uniform  in  me- 
dium size  and  in  bright  red  color. 
They  should  be  meaty  and  the  drier 
the  better,  and  they  ought  to  ripen 
all  over  at  once.  One  of  their  fac- 
tories has  only  recently  started  at 
Yuba  City,  where  Stone  tomatoes 
are  raised  and  contain  the  best  sum 
of  all  desirable  qualities.  They  are 
also  best  in  quality  at  Lorenzo,  but 
seem  not  to  yield  heavily  enough. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  cooler 
climate,  since  they  yield  well  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 


"Corona 
Dry" 


Economy 


NOTE 


No 

More 

Troubles 


ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 

"  CORONA     DRY  " 

Arsenate  of  Lead — A 
dry  powdered  lead 
arsenate,  is  much 
more  economical  and 
efficient  than  the  wa- 
ter or  paste  material. 

" CORONA  DRY " 
Arsenate  of  Lead  has 
been  so  universally 
successful,  especially 
in  fighting  all  leaf 
eating  insects,  that  it 
is  now  the  recognized 
standard. 

BOOKLET  on  "CO- 
RONA D  R  Y"  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  free  for 
the  asking. 

We  are  advised  that 
the  European  war  is 
forcing  the  price  up- 
wards. An  immedi 
ate  purchase  of  your 
needs  appears  advis- 
able. 

DEMING  PUMPS 

For  service,  satis- 
faction, efficiency  and 
durability  the  Deming 
Spraying  a  p  p  a  ratus 
can  not  be  equaled.  A 
Deming  does  away 
with  your  spraying 
troubles. 

CATALOGUE  free 
on  request. 

SPRA-SULPHUR 

A  new  form  of  Sul- 
phur— 100  lbs.  equals 
a  600-lb.  barrel  of 
lime  sulphur.  Less 
cost,  less  freight  and 
better  in  every  res- 
pect. 

WRITE  us  for  full 

particulars. 

For  better  service, 
please  address  all 
c  o  m  m  u  nications  t  o 
Department  R. 


t>t«b!,shed  ISH 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


J26-326-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


TREES 


BUY 


FOOTHILL 
GROWN  TREES 


For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered  they  chal- 
lange  all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders    are    being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.    Write  us. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 
Box  541  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealen         37    FIRST   STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

In  Blake.  Mofflt  k  Towne,  Los  Angela* 

PAPER         Blake,   McFall  k  Co..     Portland,  Oregon 
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Clean  Packing  Houses. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

An  "absolutely  fly-proof"  packing 
shed  is  a  novelty  in  California,  yet 
that  is  practically  accomplished 
where  H.  T.  Drake  packs  his  figs. 
The  dip  and  grading  room  is  built 
with  tight  sides  and  screened  win- 
dows, and  is  directly  connected  with 
an  open  sided  packing  shed  covered 
with  fly  screen  in  good  repair. 

One  floor  is  of  cement,  the  other 
of  hard  packed  dirt,  and  all  are 
swept  clean  daily.  The  boxes  in 
which  the  dipped  prunes  are  carried 
to  the  packers  are  thoroughly  wash- 
ed with  salaratus  every  day.  Even 
the  sterilizing  dip  tank  is  cleaned 
twice  a  day  instead  of  allowing  dirt 
to  collect  an  inch  or  two  deep  as 
may  sometimes  be  seen.  After  the 
figs  are  cleansed  and  sterilized  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  them  clean 
and  sterile.  The  fruit  is  taken  at 
once  into  the  packing  room  which 
is  screened  in.  It  is  kept  covered 
with  netting  until  it  is  boxed,"  says 
Mr.  Drake. 

"We  believe  in  absolute  cleanli- 
ness, our  operatives  are  obliged  to 
wash  their  hands  repeatedly  during 
the  day — clean  towels  are  furnished 
them  and  every  evening  the  packing 
house  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all 
tables  and  forms  used  during  the 
day  scrubbed  with  boiling  water. 

"We  have  many  visitors  at  our 
packing  house  during  the  season  and 
they  eat  the  figs  they  have  seen 
handled,  which  is  the  ultimate  test." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  eastern  eaters 
of  California  dried  fruit  will  see  next 
year  more  cleanliness  in  the  handl- 
ing or  they  are  likely  to  eat  less  of 
it. 


FALL  PRUNING  OF  PEACHES. 


To  the  Editor:  Since  the  article 
in  your  September  19th  issue  on 
"Santa  Clara  Apricot  Pruning"  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  question- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  same  methods 
would  not  work  to  good  advantage 
with  peaches.  The  season  here  is 
very  long  as  you  know — limited 
mostly  by  water  supply.  The  fruit 
buds  do  not  seem  to  have  developed 
excessively,  while  wood  growth  is  ex- 
cessive where  water  has  been  sup- 
plied in  any  quantity. 

Would  not  a  light  early  fall  prun- 
ing be  of  advantage?  What  would 
be  the  particular  precautions  to  take 
other  than  avoiding  danger  from  sun- 
burn?— H.   K.  D.,  Kerman. 

(There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principles  cited  in  the  article 
to  which  you  refer  apply  also  to  the 
peach.  They  were  emphasized  in 
"California  Fruits"  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  and  they  have  been  applied 
largely  since  that  time.  It  seems 
to  be  fully  justified  by  experience 
that  if  you  cut  back  when  the  tree 
is  too  far  advanced  to  break  new  lat- 
eral growth  the  energy  will  be  ex- 
pended in  developing  stronger  buds 
on  the  wood  which  is  retained — be- 
sides there  are  the  advantages  of 
getting  pruning  done  earlier,  while 
the  days  are  longer,  the  ground  hard- 
er and  weather  conditions  better  for 
work,  and  more  time  left  for  spray- 
ing and  tillage  and  a  better  chance 
to  grow  a  cover  crop  also.  The 
chief  danger  to  avoid  is  the  starting 
of  new  growth  in  the  fall  and  there- 
fore signs  of  coming  dormancy  are 
essential.  Each  tree  must  be  prun- 
ed when  it  has  assumed  an  autumn 


aspect  and  lost  its  summer  exuber- 
ance. If  this  comes  too  early  be- 
cause of  drying  out  of  the  soil,  sun- 
burn must  be  guarded  against  by 
spraying  with  whitewash.  But  trees 
to  be  thrifty  and  to  bear  well  should 
not  be  allowed  to  yellow  their  leaves 
too  soon.  No  pruning  can  compen- 
sate for  such  a  loss  as  that,  though 
by  reducing  evaporating  surface  it 
may  keep  the  tree  alive  until  the 
rains  come. — Editor.) 


ANTS  WHICH  EAT  HOUSES. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how 
to  rid  my  buildings  of  ants,  not  the 
usual  adult  insects  (they  are  never 
in  evidence),  but  a  small  white  grub 
with  formibable  jaws  that  enable 
them  to  eat  right  into  the  wood. 
These  pests  come  twice  a  year,  in 
the  fall  and  spring.  They  seem  to 
hatch  in  the  ground  and  either 
crawl  up  the  boards  and  go  into  the 
shakes  and  rafters,  or  more  often 
eat  their  way  up  through  the  main 
posts  and  in  a  short  time  weaken  the 
timber  so  that  it  must  be  replaced. 
They  come  in  countless  millions  and 
have  already  cost  me  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  repairs.  The  ground 
on  which  the  buildings  stand  is  a 
loose,  porous  sandstone  formation 
and  makes  an  ideal  hatching  place. 
Please  give  particulars  in  dealing 
with  them.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Milton,  Calaveras  County. 

(You  have  to  do  with  "white 
ants"  or  termites  which  are  different 
from  common  ants  in  the  ways  you 
mention,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
It  is  also  seldom  possible  to  destroy 
them,  as  you  may  other  ants,  by 
pouring  bisulphid  or  gasoline  in  their 
holes  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  their  homesteads,  although  they 
do  make  them  in  the  ground.  They 
will  work  into  buildings  even  to  the 
second  story  but  they  generally  do  it 
by  mining  tunnels  up  the  posts, 
scantlings,  etc.  They  go  up  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  the  same  way. 
They  delight  in  decaying  wood  al- 
though they  will  work  in  sound,  even 
in  growing  wood  or  bark  in  some 
cases.  The  best  way  to  fight  them 
is  to  keep  them  out.  Where  build- 
ings can  be  put  on  foundations  of 
masonry,  concrete,  etc.,  and  the  tim- 
bers kept  from  all  contact  with  the 
soil,  it  is  an  exclusion  act  until  the 
masonry  or  concrete  cracks  and  thus 
makes  a  gallery  from  the  soil  to  the 
wood  above.  If  posts  or  other  sup- 
ports in  contact  with  the  soil  are 
necessary,  there  are  several  things 
which  may  be  done  with  some  ad- 
vantage: first,  California  redwood 
posts  should  be  used  because  red- 
wood is  comparatively  immune  and 
for  this  reason  we  do  not  have  so 
much  trouble  with  white  ants  in  this 
state  as  we  otherwise  would.  All 
other  timbers  are  preferred  by  them 
to  redwood.  In  tlie  Philippines, 
where  white  ants  are  worse  than 
here,  our  redwood  has  been  used  for 
25  years  or  more  and  never  known 
to  be  invaded  by  white  ants.  Second, 
if  you  cannot  use  redwood,  all  other 
kinds  of  posts  you  use  should  be 
thoroughly  creosoted.  Coating  posts 
heavily  with  tar  protects  timber  in 
contact  with  the  soil  so  long  as  the 
coating  remains  intact. — Editor.) 


"We  don't  know  much  about  this 
tree  business  in  California.  One 
man  in  his  life  can't  learn  it  all," 
says  Mrs.  E.  McLeod  after  manual 
experience  in  fruit  since  1878. 


Little  Dick:  "Papa,  didn't  you 
tell  Mother  we  must  economize?" 
Papa:  "I  did,  my  son."  Little  Dick: 
"Well,  I  was  thinkin'  that  mebby 
if  you'd  get  me  a  pony,  I  wouldn't 
wear  out  so  many  shoes." — Good 
News. 


Milly  declared  one  day,  apropos  of 
the  subject  of  her  history  lesson, 
that  her  dear  father  was  "just  as 
great  and  good  a  man  as  George 
Washington.  To  be  sure,"  she  add- 
ed, "he  is  not  quite  as  well  known, 
and  so  he  is  not  so  popular." 


1 0  Years  to  Pay 

Let  the  Crops  Do  It. 


Dairyland 
FARMS 


free  Water  In  Abundance 

-  by  Pump  Wells  or  Artesian  Wells 

Think  of  the  fertile  acres  in  California  that  are  without  irri- 
gation! 

Think  of  the  many  acres  that  have  water  but  the  farmer  has 
to  pay  such  a  big  price  for  it!  And  even  then  he  does  not  get  all 
that  his  crops  needs. 

At  DAHIYLAND  you  are  sure  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
by  shallow  well  at  little  cost  or  by  artesian  well  at  no  cost. 
Rich  Soil — Fine  Climate — Good  Transportation — Every  Essential 
necessary  for  your  success. 


V 


Grant  Wills,  a  farmer  at  Dairyland,  irrigates  his  farm  with  two 
fine  Artesian  Wells.  This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  wells.  There 
is  a  cap  that  can  be  set  down  over  the  top  of  the  casing  to  stop  un- 
necessary flow.  He  has  FREE  WATER  in  abundance — his  own 
independent  supply — just  when  his  crops  require  it — no  waiting  for 
his  turn — no  compulsory  night  irrigation — no  cost  for  water  or 
power. 

DAIRYLAND  is  the  major  portion  of  the  great  Chowchilla 
Rancho  in  the  heart  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  between  Merced  and 
Madera;  these  farms  are  in  the  "butter  belt"  of  the  valley- 


WW 


Send  the  coupon 
— let  us  tell  you 
more  about  the 
soil,  water,  climat>e 
■and  transportation 
facilities  at  Dairy- 
land. 


Stine  &  Kendrick, 

23  Montgomery  St., 

,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  (without  ol 

ligation  to  me) 

descriptive   and  il 

ustrated  literature 

on  "Dairyland 

Farms."     I   am  ir 

terested  in   the  crops  as  checked 

below    (X)    and  w 

ould  like  your  special  Bulletin  on 

the  subject. 

Alfalfa 

Melons 

Figs 

Dairying 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Grapes 

Hogs 

Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Send  me  price  and 

terms  on  a 

cres.  PRP 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 


23  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Grain  Smut  Explosion. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

About  60  smut  explosions  have  oc- 
curred this  season  in  the  grain 
threshing  machines  of  eastern 
Washington,  where  smut  was  worse 
than  usual,  according  to  T.  O.  Morri- 
son, assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Washington  Division  of  Horticulture. 
After  about  20  of  the  explosions  the 
College  of  Agriculture  investigated 
and  recommended  that  a  jet  of  steam 
be  run  into  the  cylinder  with  the 
grain.  This  would  dampen  it  enough 
to  settle  the  smut  ball  dust  and  to 
put  out  any  fire  that  might  be  started 
by  threshing  the  matches  found  hid- 
den in  many  bundles  of  grain.  When 
a  smut  ball  is  smashed  open  the  dust 
spreads  everywhere  and  the  least 
spark  of  fire  will  explode  it. 

E.  C.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
suggests  that  in  gravelly  countries  he 
has  observed  especially  at  the  wind- 
up  of  a  threshing  job  when  cleaning 
up  about  the  machine  the  gravel 
pitched  in  with  the  grain  sparkles 
of  an  evening  like  fireworks  and  this 
might  sometimes  cause  a  smut  explo- 
sion. 

Mr.  Morrison  believes  that  smut 
prevention  is  a  matter  of  vitrioling 
the  seed  grain  as  thoroughly  as  we 
must  spray  scale  insects.  Every 
scale  must  be  sprayed,  every  kernel 
must  be  soaked  in  the  solution.  As 
a  boy  on  a  large  farm  of  east- 
ern Washington  he  used  to  help  treat 
his  father's  grain  openly  in  troughs, 
skimming  off  all  smut  that  would 
float  to  the  top. 

At  threshing  time,  his  father's 
grain  would  be  clean,  while  that  of 
neighbors  who  had  treated  it  in  the 
sack  would  send  up  a  cloud  from 
the  machines  sometimes  like  smoke. 
The  solution  did  not  effectively  pen- 
etrate to  the  center  of  sacks  full  of 
grain. 

Several  kinds  of  smut  infest  the 
grains  of  this  state  and  there  are 
several  means  by  which  it  may  in- 
fect new  crops.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  smutted  grain  is  so  because 
spores  of  smut  were  sticking  to  the 
seed  when  planted.  The  same  treat- 
ment kills  the  various  kinds  of  these 
spores  without  injuring  the  grain,  if 
thoroughly  done. 

Seed  grain  badly  smutted  ought 
not  to  be  used  because  it  cannot  pro- 
duce strong  plants  if  it  germinates, 
though  it  sure  produces  a  lot  of 
healthy  smut. 

But  whether  visibly  infected  or 
not,  all  seed  oats  and  wheat  should 
be  dipped  in  a  disinfecting  solution. 
The  University  tried  a  pint  or  pound 
of  40  per  cent  formalin  in  50  gal- 
lons of  water  as  compared  with  a 
pound  of  blue  vitrol  dissolved  in  four 
gallons  of  cold  water  on  artificially 
infected  seed.  The  California  vitri- 
olic treatment  on  a  half  pound  of 
seed  each  of  five  varieties  gave  only 
0.33  per  cent  of  smutted  plants  from 
that  seed,  while  the  formalin  treat- 
ment gave  17.29  per  cent  and  the 
untreated  seed  49.7  per  cent. 

But  since  a  thousand  spores  might 
stick  to  a  kernel  of  wheat,  and  since 
the  killing  solution  must  touch  every 
one  of  them,  the  need  of  scientific 
thoroughness  in  treating  the  seed  is 
apparent.  And  the  lack  of  thorough- 
ness is  the  cause    of    the  failures 


which  have  wasted  time  on  the  seed 
and  tonnage  on  the  crop  besides  In- 
fecting the  ground  for  the  next  crop. 
And  don't  put  it  back  into  the  old 
sacks  without  disinfecting  them. 


OAT  HAY  IN  BARLEY  FIELD. 
[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Before  harvesting  grain  with  com- 
bined harvesters,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  amount  of  hay  cut,  with 
the  mower,  around  the  outside  edge, 
next  to  the  fences,  in  the  ten  or 
twelve  feet  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  cutting  the  first  swath 
with  the  harvester. 

In  barley  fields  this  hay  is  cut  somts 
time  before  the  grain  is  ripe  enough 
to  harvest  and  is  later  hauled  to  the 
barns. 

While  barley  hay  is  a  good  feed,  it 
is  not  considered  nearly  so  good  for 
horses  as  oat  hay  and  for  that  rea- 
son a  farmer  in  Yolo  county  has 
worked  out  a  scheme  that  permits 
him  to  have  oat  hay  for  his  horses 
even  though  he  raises  barley  grain 
for  the  market. 

This  is  accomplished  by  seeding 
the  outside  edge  of  the  field  with  oats 
instead  of  with  barley,  a  drill  being 
used  instead  of  broadcasting.  The 
oat  hay  from  these  12  foot  strips 
around  the  outside  edges  of  his  fields, 
is  sufficient  to  supply  his  stock  with 
hay  for  the  entire  year.  There  is  no 
extra  work  to  the  system,  as  it  would 
otherwise  be  seeded  to  barley  with 
the  rest  of  the  field  anyway,  but  he 
is  well  repaid  for  his  ingenuity  by 
the  increased  value  of  his  hay. 


AGRA  ULTURAL,     COLLEGE  AT 
YOUR  DOOR. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  us 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith  Lever 
Bill? — E.  T.  P.,  Cupertino. 

(Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  of 
federal  money  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  each  state  in  which  one  or  more 
agricultural  colleges  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  receive  it.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1915-16,  $600,000  additional 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  states  in 
proportion  of  their  rural  population 
to  that  of  U.  S.,  provided  the  same 
amount  is  raised  within  the  state  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  additional 
appropriation  will  be  increased  to  an 
annual  maximum  of  $4,580,000  in 
1922-23  and  thereafter.  The  fed- 
eral money  is  to  be  spent  solely  for 
college  extension  instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations  for  those 
farmers  who  are  not  attending  col- 
lege. 


CALIFORNIA     MUST    RAISE  ITS 
OWN  DRAFT  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor:  The  time  has  come 
very  suddenly,  when  we  must  raise 
our  own  draft  stallions.  We  can  no 
longer  import  from  Europe  and  even 
when  the  war  is  over  there  will  bt> 
such  a  shortage  all  over  the  contin- 
ent that  there  will  not  be  many  to 
spare  for  this  country  and  prices  will 
be  correspondingly  high. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  man 
who  has  a  few  good  purebred  draft 
mares  is  to  congratulated  and  any 
one  who  has  none  and  is  so  situated 
that  he  can  take  care  of  them  will  do 
well  to  try  to  get  hold  of  one  or  two. 
In  draft  mares  as  in  most  kinds  of 
stock  the  best  are  the  most  protfiable. 
— Henry  Wheatley,  Napa. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


s^RHUBARBCulrure 

WFt/TE  FOR.    IT  TOD  AX  


September — October — November  are  three 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  planting 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring.   

O).  B.WAGNEtt-P^sexlenai.CaJ. 

The  Rhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist 


Retail  ALFALFA  SEED  Wholesale 

New  crop  ready  for  delivery  now.    We  guarantee  everything  we  sell. 

Samples,   prices,   etc.,   on  application. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers  in  the  West. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 


WALNUT  TREES 


GENUINE 

FRANQUETTE  AND  SAN  JOSE 
MAYETTE 

Both  Grafted  On. 

Cal.  Blk.,  6  to  8  ft.,  $60  per  100.  75c  ea. 
4  to  6  ft.,  $50  per  100.  60  cents  each 
3  to  4  ft..  $40  per  100.  50  cents  each 
2  to  3  ft.,  $25  per  100,  30  cents  each 
California  Black  Walnuts  $8  per  100 

FRANK  GRECO 

423  Josefa  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


! 


TIME  YET 
^    TO  BUILD 
YOUR    HOME  BE- 
FORE WINTER. 

With  our  plans  :unl  your  hammer — 
home-building   is   an   easy  matter. 

We  furnish  the  lumber,  trim,  doors, 
windows,  cut  and  numbered  to  fit 
our  plans.  Also  finish,  paint,  stain, 
hardware,  plaster  or  Interior  wall- 
board.  Just  follow  our  plans  and 
a  permanent,  substantial  and  at- 
tractive home  will  be  yours.  Your 
own  ideas  carried  out.  Catalog  of 
plans   Free.     Write  today. 

Ready  Built     House  Co- 

973  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 


GROUND 

LIMESTONE 

For  Agriculture  Purposes 


When  land  begins  to  need  lime  It 
Is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
continue  cultivating  it  until  this 
need  is  supplied,  for  the  econom- 
ical use  of  every  fertilizing  mate- 
rial including  manure,  depends 
upon  the  lime  supply-  If  this  is 
deficient  everything  else  must  fall 
short  of  its  possible  attainment. 
Our  ground  limestone  for  fertil- 
izing is  made  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  limerock  obtainable,  is  an 
honest  material,  honestly  pre- 
pared. It  is  ground  to  that  fine- 
ness which  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment recommends  as  render- 
ing the  greatest  efficiency. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  packed 
in  100  lb.  sacks.  Write  us  for 
further  information,  prices,  terms, 
etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
PANSY  AND  STOCK  SEED. 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy.    The  beat  (train 

erer  offered.     Packet,  25c 
Payne's  Giant  Perfection  Stocks.     Separate  colon. 
Per  packet,  1 5c. 

Catalog  and  Garden  Guide  Mailed  Free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Bu 
shook  and  Boxes,  Traya,  Lon- 
ber,  MUlwork,  Doors.  Window. 
Moulding.  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent 


R.    F.    WILSON,    STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 
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Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


are  the  only  imiwj  that  has  mad*  a  ne- 
ee&9  of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  invito  in- 
testlgation.  There  is  no  finer  stock  In  tat 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  fran 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
heed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  CaL 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  In  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPOJi  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  P.  STUART,  MGR. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Russian  River  Sand;  Loam  soil  without  Irri- 
gation are  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Writ*  for  price  list 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and  varietlea, 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon  receipt  of  15c  in  stamps, 
we  will  mall  you  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Color  plate  alone  Is  worth  the  price. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS, 
■oneta.  California 


Remedies  for  Potash  Shortage. 


Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  by  farmers  in  reference  to  the 
shortage  of  potash  in  their  fertiliz- 
ers, caused  by  the  greatly  reduced 
shipments  of  potash  from  Germany 
since  August.  Most  of  the  fertilizer 
companies  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  potash  on  hand  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  selling  for  the  present, 
brands  of  complete  fertilizers  con- 
taining only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash and  withholding  from  sale 
brands  containing  larger  amounts. 

The  suggestion  that  some  or  all  of 
the  potash  be  replaced  by  phosphoric 
acid  is  absurd,  for  every  school  boy 
knows  that  one  plant  food  cannot 
take  the  place  of  another.  There 
are  some  indirect  fertilizers,  such  as 
lime,  gypsum  and  salt,  that  can  re- 
lease a  limited  amount  of  potash 
from  some  soils  that  contain  hy- 
drated  silicates  of  alumina  and  pot- 
ash. But  if  these  soils  have  already 
been  treated  with  lime  or  have  re- 
ceived repeated  dressings  of  the  us- 
ual forms  of  fertilizer  containing  so- 
luble phosphate  with  its  accompany- 
ing gypsum,  then  the  potash  in  the 
hydrated  silicates  has  to  a  large  ex- 
tent already  been  replaced  and  the 
use  of  more  lime  or  gypsum  or  salt 
could  not  be  expected  to  release 
much  additional  potash.  Ground 
limestone  or  oyster  shells  act  too 
slowly  to  be  used  as  potash  releasers. 

The  residue  of  soda  left  in  the 
soil  by  nitrate  of  soda  is  more  ef- 
fective in  releasing  potash  than  is 
gypsum,  and  hence  goods  in  which 
the  nitrogen  is  largely  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  may  have  a  spec- 
ial value  in  the  present  emergency. 

It  is  often  stated  that  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  releases  potash  from 
the  soil  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
direct  evidence  of  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, Dr.  S.  Peacock  states  in  the 
American  Fertilizer  of  Sept.  5,  1914, 
"Several  thoroughly  competent  re- 
searchers have  shown  that  decaying 
organic  matter  has  little  effect  on 
converting  inert  mineral  plant  food 
in  the  soil  into  available  form." 

In  any  soil  the  amount  of  potash 
capable  of  being  released  by  these 
indirect  means  is  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  potash  in  the  soil, 
most  of  which  exists  in  a  form  about 
as  soluble  as  window  glass.  There  is 
no  known  profitable  method  for  ren- 
dering this  inert  potash  of  the  soil 
available  fast  enough  to  provide  for 
profitable  crops.  Whatever  tem- 
porary expedients  we  may  employ  in 
the  present  emergency,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  potash  thus  remov- 
ed from  the  semi-available  soil  re- 
serves must  later  be  replaced  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  soil's  produc- 
tiveness. 

There  is  danger  in  the  statement 
that  farmers  have  been  using  an  ex- 
cess of  potash.  Crops  use  on  the 
average  about  two  and  one  half  times 
as  much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid, 
while  the  average  fertilizer  sold  con- 
tains only  half  as  much  potash  as 
phosphoric  acid,  yet  no  one  claims 
that  we  are  using  too  much  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  potash  remaining 
from  previous  fertilization  is  prac- 
tically nothing  except  in  the  limited 
areas  where  a  ton  or  more  of  fer- 
tilizer has  been  used  per    acre  on 


truck  crops.  Very  rarely  is  half  as 
much  potash  applied  to  the  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  or  cotton  as  the  crop  re- 
moves. 

The  potash  mines  are  so  numerous 
and  the  stocks  on  hand  so  large  that 
supplies  can  be  promptly  sent  for- 
ward, as  soon  as  European  condi- 
tions permit  freight  shipments  to  be 
resumed.  H.  A.  HUSTON. 


(We  believe  in  finding  out  whether 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  available  fer- 
tilizer of  any  kind  before  spending 
money  that  way,  but  at  this  time 
when  we  are  to  feed  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  it  is  specially  necessary  to 
use  all  fertilizers  needed. — Editor.) 


A  RENTER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  EIGHT 
HOUR  LAW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  "Subscriber"  about  the  8- 
hour  law  in  your  issue  of  September 
12  th. 

Who  do  you  suppose  will  be  hit 
worst  by  the  eight-hour  law,  the 
ranch  owner  or  the  renter,  or  one 
that  runs  a  ranch  on  shares?  The 
ranch  owner  says  I  can't  hire  a  man 
and  pay  him  $2.50  for  8  hours'  work. 
I  will  harvest  all  I  can  myself,  and 
the  rest  I  will  pasture  off  with  my 
stock;  in  this  way  I  can  make  enough 
to  support  my  family  and  pay  the 
taxes  for  my  ranch.  In  this  way  I 
have  to  hire  no  man  and  can  get 
along  just  the  same. 

Now  comes  the  renter,  and  he  in 
the  one  who  suffers.  He  has  to  pay 
a  big  rent,  and  has  to  harvest  the 
crops  to  do  so.  By  this  eight-hour 
law,  he  will  have  to  hire  two  shifts 
to  do  the  work.  What  is  left  for 
him  to  pay  the  rent? 

Then  comes  the  man  who  runs  a 
ranch  on  shares.  He  has  to  divide 
with  the  boss,  whatever  comes  in 
from  the  ranch,  and  from  his  share 
he  has  to  pay  all  the  help  and  for 
whatsoever  he  needs  on  the  ranch. 
What  kind  of  money  do  you  suppose 
this  man  will  make  and  "what  time 
do  you  think  he  will  have  to  spend 
with  his  family,  read  and  enjoy  him- 
self, when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning 
at  four  o'clock  and  works  till  even- 
ing at  six,  nothing  to  spare  but  his 
meal-time?  And  you  and  others  are 
trying,  through  the  ballot,  to  change 
it.  Don't  you  know  that  you  are, 
by  doing  so,  raising  the  price  on  your 
own  bread  and  butter?  You  are 
hurting  only  the  poor  ranchers;  not 
the  rich  ones. 

Of  course  we  can't  all  be  big  ranch- 
ers, we  can't  all  start  out  rich,  but 
how  do  you  expect  to  get  rich,  by 
working  eight  hours  a  day  with  the 
rest  of  the  day  for  time  to  spend 
what  you  have  made  that  day? 

Believe  me  I  have  tried  to  make 
a  start,  for  the  past  ten  years,  but 
not  with  8  hours'  work,  but  most  of 
the  time  17  to  18  hours  of  work  a 
day.  If  I  can  keep  up  one  more  year, 
j  I  shall  have  a  start  and  be  my  own 
boss,  and  can  make  a  living  for  my 
family  under  my  own  roof. 

lone.  L.  VILLIBORGHI. 


There  are  more  farmers'  conven- 
tions! We  can't  prosper  alone  now 
adays. 


— rid  your  trees  of 

RED 

BLACK 

PURPLE 

and  other  SCALES 
by  using 

Scale  Foe 

Not  only  for  scale  but  nearly  all 
insects,  worm  and  bugs  that  in 
fest  plant  life.  It  has  been  kill 
ing  them  for  15  years,  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction  without  in- 
jury, but  positive  benefit,  to  the 
plants.  Write  for  circular  with 
testimonials  or  better,  try  it.  Gal. 
can,  50c;  5  gal.  can,  freight  pre- 
paid, $2.  Must  be  mixed  20  parts 
water  to  one  Scalefoe  before  us- 
ing, making  it  very  cheap.  Write 
for  prices  in  barrels  delivered 
your  freight  station. 

SEEDS 

At  LOW  PRICE  and  NO  PRICE 
can  Buy  Better.      Free  Catalog. 

West  Coast  Seed 
House 

116-118   E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


No  Pit 

is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep 

Well 

Turbine 

Pumps 


For  bored  or  drilled  wells 
from  10  inch  Inside  diameter 
bp;  and  for  capacities  of  250 
gallons  per  minute  up  to 
3000  gallons  per  minute. 
Built  for  pumping  from  any 
depth  to  and  Including  250 
feet.  They  are  absolutely 
water  balanced  and  are  self- 
aligning.  More  water  can  be 
obtained  from  such  wells  than 
with  any  other  type.  Built  in 
belted  or  direct  motor  driven 
types.  If  interested,  write 
for  Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Price  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


>ffiVDEWEY,  STRONG  &  C0.>£gV 

K  "PATENTS^  j 

V^QH  Crocker  Bids.  S.  F.  I^S^ 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 
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Fresh  Winter  Nellis  pears  moved 
late  in  September  from  Anderson, 
Shasta  county,  a  carload  a  day  for 
five  days.  Dried  pears  also  have 
been  moving,  and  dried  peaches 
through  the  Cured  Fruit  Exchange 
at  4  cents.  While  this  season  was 
very  profitable  for  pear  growers, 
practically  no  pear  Trees  were  set 
out  last  spring  in  Shasta  county, 
though  over  13,000  peach  trees 
were  planted.  Happy  valley  has  an 
olive  grove  of  120  acres.  Olives  are 
said  to  ripen  there  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  100  miles  south. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers, 
Inc.,  who  recently  lost  their  ware- 
house and  precooler  by  fire,  are 
planning  to  build  a  two-story  plant 
large  enough  for  warehouse,  office, 
precooler,  and  cannery.  They  have 
heretofore  sold  to  local  canneries 
under  a  five-year  contract,  but  now 
prefer  to  govern  this  end  as  they 
have  the  fresh  shipping  and  the 
dried  berires  in  the  past. 

Peach  growers  of  Del  Rey  and 
Sanger  met  this  week  to  form  a 
growers'  association  to  affiliate  with 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change for  better  dried  peach  prices. 

The  California  Apple  Show  is  on 
all  this  week  in  San  Francisco.  At- 
tendance from  October  1  to  5,  inclu- 
sive, was  55,300.  In  209  separate 
entries  3,346  boxes  of  apples  are  on 
exhibit  from  every  apple-growing 
section,  Pajaro  Valley  leading  in 
quantity-  Of  striking  interest  is  the 
best  carload  entry  and  the  second 
best.  Some  10,000  boxes  are  sorted 
to  get  the  600  required  for  such  an 
exhibit.  The  Watsonville  Audito- 
rium is  reproduced  In  a  jelly  exhibit 
made  by  Mrs.  Hugh  McGowan, 
amounting  to  what  would  fill  4,000 
glasses.  Electric  lights  inside  the 
auditorium  shine  through  the  jelly 
walls  and  windows.  A  banana  apple 
display  of  318  boxes  by  H.  C.  Peck- 
ham  and  the  Farm  and  Forest  Co. 
of  Watsonville.  Ten  boxes  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  1913  were 
taken  from  commercial  cold  storage 
only  slightly  spotted. 


A  grape  fruit  shipment  of  350 
boxes  started  recently  from  Florida, 
but  was  stopped  because  the  acid 
content  was  too  high.  The  Florida 
law  is  going  to  be  a  boon  to  Florida 
citrus  growers  in  this  way.  A  car- 
load of  pomegrantes  was  recently 
shipped  from  Lindsay.  Emperor 
grapes  will  soon  be  moving. 

An  estimated  36,000  pound  crop 
of  dates  has  begun  to  be  picked  on 
the  Heber  Date  Farm  in  Imperial 
Valley.  Fruit  growers  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  may  look  for  a  cam- 
paign to  introduce  dates  there,  ac- 
cording to  W.  R-  Nutting,  who  is 
now  pushing  that  idea  as  he  did  the 
Raisin  Exchange. 

The  war  on  citrus  scale  in  Tulare 
county  is  to  be  dignified  by  the 
backing  of  a  special  county  law  if 
the  wishes  of  a  growers'  meeting 
are  regarded.  The  orange  crop  here 
is  being  estimated  higher  than  ever, 
and  many  of  them  stood  through  the 
show  entirely  sound;  others  were 
even  up  to  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prevent  shipment  of  unripe  fruit  this 
fall. 

Fig  packing  promises  to  last  till 
December    in    Fresno    county,  two 


weeks  later  than  usual  on  account 
of  the  heavy  crop. 

The  La  Habra  Citrus  Association 
recently  sent  out  its  last  car  of 
oranges  for  the  season  at  $1.75  to 
$2  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Lemon  ship- 
ments are  said  to  have  slowed  down 
on  account  of  the  reduction  in  price 
to  $3.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b. 

Placer  county  foothills  are  being 
boomed  for  olives — no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  grow  there,  as 
shown  by  numerous  orchards  now  in 
bearing. 

From  Contra  Costa  county  come 
two  samples  at  once  of  olives  badly 
infested  with  black  scale.  This 
seems  to  be  widespread  and  seri- 
ous there,  which  is  unfortunate  since 
the  hot  season,  which  usually  kills 
most  of  the  black  scale,  is  past- 


A  car  of  this  year's  walnuts  was 

shipped  from  Goleta  to  New  Jersey 
as  soon  as  the  prices  were  set  Sep- 
tember 24.  This  was  early  even  for 
this  season,  which  is  two  weeks 
ahead  of  time.  Gathering  is  in  full 
swing — the  nuts  are  good,  shuck 
easily  and  sell  at  higher  prices  than 
ever.  A  danger  signal  is  displayed, 
however,  in  the  report  that  these 
walnuts  are  selling  to  the  eastern 
consumer  at  75  to  80  cents  per 
pound.  Walnut  consumption  at  such 
a  price,  considering  the  hard  times 
felt  by  many  workers,  is  likely  to 
decrease  seriously. 

Bleached  almonds  are  becoming 
unpopular  more  and  more.  Yet  the 
Sutter  Association  is  bleaching  theirs 
by  the  carload.  They  had  a  great 
crop  there  this  year  and  feel  quite 
optimistic. 


Nurserymen  of  California  meet  in 

San  Diego  October  15,  16  and  17  for 
their  fourth  annual  convention. 
Among  subjects  to  be  discussed  are: 
8-hour  law,  quarantine  methods  and 
suggestions  for  improvement,  trans- 
portation problems,  dynamiting  soils, 
lemon  and  avocado  culture,  the  Pan- 
ama-California Exposition  to  be  held 
next  year  at  San  Diego,  home-grown 
seedling  stocks.  Among  the  speakers 
are  Leonard  Coates,  W.  S.  Guilford, 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  John  G.  Morley, 
Ernest  Braunton  and  others  who 
know  their  subjects  as  well- 


Grape  shipping,  which  has  been 
depressed  on  account  of  poor  returns, 
felt  especially  on  Lodi  Tokays  and 
Fresno  Malagas,  is  picking  up  again 
in  expectation  of  a  clean-up.  Em- 
perors and  Malagas  are  going  out 
from  Dinuba  and  Fresno,  though 
most  of  the  Emperors  will  be  packed 
in  drums  and  held  till  cold  winter  in 
the  East.  The  local  demand  for 
"slipskin"  grapes  Is  the  cause  of 
what  will  be  a  rather  heavy  planting 
of  these  varieties  next  season. 

About  8900  cars  of  raisins  were 
shipped  from  the  Fresno  district  in 
August,  about  3300  cars  more  than 
in  August,  1913.  The  demand  for 
the  early  seedless  was  so  heavy  that 
orders  had  to  be  prorated  among  the 
buyers,  with  hopes,  however,  that 
they  might  be  completely  filled  later. 
The  late  raisins  have  cured  well. 

The  foreign  markets  east  and  west 
from  California  have  taken  substan- 
tial amounts,  especially  of  the 
seeded  product,  and  this  is  looked 
on  as    the    entering    wedge    of  a 


MathewsReversibkTwnDiscPlow 


THIS  is  the  only  reversible  disc  plow  which  does  not  use 
segments  to  fix  the  position  of  the  disc,  and  is  therefore 
the  only  one  which  will  always  plow  the  same  width  of 
furrow  both  ways  on  level  land  and  hillsides — and  stick  to 
the  work  on  hillsides. 

It  leaves  no  water  furrows.  Discs  are  fixed  in  exactly  the 
same  working  position  every  time  the  plow  is  lowered.  Two 
discs  wear  twice  as  long  as  one — but  cost  you  no  more. 

We  are  general  agents  for  a  complete  line  of  Disc 
plows.    Glad  to  tell  you  about  them  at  any  time. 

Newell  Mathews  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1886 

Implements,    Wagons,    Dairy    Supplies,     Road    and  Grading 
Machinery 

200  X.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 


TKe  Waters  Deep 
Under  The  Eartfi 


are  yours  at  the  touch  of  the  switch,  if  you 
have  a  Byron-Jackson  Installation — take  the 
pump  pictured  here  for  instance — Latest  Im- 
proved Deep  Well  Vertical  Turbine  Pump 
with  direct  connected  vertical  motor — a  com- 
bination that  guarantees  continuous  efficient 
service ;  require  comparatively  no  attention 
and  no  priming  at  all — develops  slow  wells, 
increases  well  capacity — costs  less  to  install 
than  any  other  type  of  deep  well  pump. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  47-C 

BYRON- JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

:{57-.i01  MARKET  ST.,  SAX  FRAXCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES — BIS  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 

WORKS — West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE    HINMAN    MILKER  WAY 


This  way  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  can  milk  25 
eows  an  hour — do  It 
better,  get  more  milk 
and  milk  more  sani- 
tary. 

The  HINMAN  Milker  is  Noiseless 

light,  easily  cleaned,  no  vacuum  In  pail,  no  piping — 
last  a  simple  drive  rod:  only  two  moving  parts. 
Pays  150  .  on  investment.  Milks  105,000  eows 
morning  and  night  Write  for  free  booklet  before 
you    turn  page. 

The  Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

52-62  Elizabeth  St.,  Onflda,  M.  Y. 


Light  Weight 
CUSHMAN 
Gasoline  Engine 

for  all   purposes.     The  4- 
cycle,    4-11.  P.   only  weighs 
190   lbs.     This  la  a  no- 
trouble    engine.      Made  In 
atiea  from  4   to  25  H.  P. 
Write  for  Catalog 
THOMAS  R.  BROWNE, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

6  yean  old.  sound  and  alright  every  way.  I  carried 
away  two  prizes  wltb  him  at  the  California  State 
Fair  this  season. 


I  will  sell  this  horse  cheap  If  sold  soon.  For 
further  particulars  write  me  or  come  and  see  the 
horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON,  CAL. 
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greatly  increased  market.  Seeding 
of  raisins  has  increased  from  a  few 
hundred  tons  in  1907  to  about  30,- 
000  tons  now. 

Sutter  county  raisins  have  cured 
finely  in  spite  of  the  flurries  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  clouds  over  the 
drying  grounds  recently.  The  sul- 
phuring which  has  been  prevalent,  is 
being  done  away. 


Alfalfa  Seed,  amounting  to  $8,000 
at  10%  cents  a  pound,  has  been 
shipped  to  foreign  American  coun- 
tries from  Arbuckle,  Colusa  county. 
Only  a  few  growers  attempt  this,  a 
very  promising  field  of  agriculture 
here,  where  the  summers  are  hot  and 
dry. 


Rice  growers  of  Butte  county  have 
a  good  thing  and  they  know  it,  and 
they  are  bound  to  make  the  world 
know  it,  and  they  are  bound  to 
spread  their  industry  to  other  sec- 
tions as  Colusa  and  Gleen  counties, 
where  it  is  showing  profitable  crops. 
Now  is  organized  a  company  to  plant 
1,440  acres  in  Yolo  county.  They 
will  have  to  build  a  $5,000  dam  and 
complete  irrigation  works,  and  hope 
to  do  it  before  heavy  rains.  Fresno 
and  Kern  counties  are  using  alkali 
land  for  this  seemingly  adaptable 
crop. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  will  hear 
of  a  new  rice  mill,  either  in  the  rice 
section  or  in  San  Francisco,  or  else 
it  is  more  about  the  old  ones-  There 
are  two  at  Biggs,  one  just  completed 
at  Gridley,  one  whose  capacity  was 
recently  doubled  in  San  Francisco, 
and  another  is  hovering  over  Butte 
county  uncertain  where  to  light.  At 
all  the  fairs,  including  the  Apple 
Show,  they  have  complete  exhibits 
of  rice  on  the  straw  and  in  all 
stages  of  preparation  for  food  and 
the  many  uses  to  which  the  by-prod- 
ucts are  put. 

Wheat  planting  in  the  San  Joaquin 
is  getting  a  boost  on  account  of  the 
war  and  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  virgin  and  other  soil  are  said  to 
be  destined  to  bear  bread  food  next 
year  for  Europe.  This  in  spite  of 
the  high  prices  of  barley  and  its 
comparative  freedom  from  smut.  It 
is  said  that  9,000,000  bushels  of 
California  wheat  has  been  held  un- 
threshed  to  wait  for  higher  prices 
because  it  would  have  to  be  sold  as 
soon  as  threshed  to  satisfy  bills  pay- 
able. 

Nevada  grain  growers  also  are  in 
luck  this  year  on  account  of  great 
crops.  Most  of  this,  however,  is 
milled  at  home,  so  perhaps  high 
prices  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  Imperial  Valley  cotton  crop  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $3,000,000  if 
it  can  be  sold  at  customary  prices. 

One  farmer  near  Paso  Robles 
gathered  10,200  sacks  of  grain  from 
1,000  acres  of  land. 


The  estimated  Fresno  Fair  at- 
tendance was  75,000,  an  increase  of 
15,000  over  last  year.  The  exhibits 
were  taken  away  this  week  and  this 
cauldron  of  activity  has  cooled  down 
for  another  year's  silence. 


Kings  county  fair  started  this 
week  with  practically  everything  in 
place,  ready  for  the  biggest  fair  ever. 
October  10  is  Fresno  County  Day. 

The  Ventura  county  fair  was  held 
at  Ventura  September  28,  29,  and 


30,  with  splendid  results  and  fine 
weather.  The  second  day  was  Santa 
Barbara  day,  about  4000  people  at- 
tending. 

A  Belgian  stallion,  weighing  2200, 
took  first  prize  in  Its  class,  belong- 
ing to  Camarillo.  Percheron  and 
Norman  ribbons  went  to  Gil  Bras, 
the  heaviest  horse  in  the  county  be- 
ing a  Percheron  stallion,  weighing 
2  260-  Many  pure-bred  jacks  were 
also  exhibited,  besides  some  very  fine 
Jersey,  Holstein  and  Hereford  bulls 
and  heifers.  Berkshire  hogs  were 
also  shown,  the  heaviest  weighing 
450. 

Melons,  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
beans,  beets,  peas,  etc.,  also  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  the  Oxnard  sugar 
plant.  Three-fourths  of  the  Lima 
beans  of  the  world  are  grown  in  Ven- 
tura county.  One  man  averaged  47 
sacks  to  the  acre  on  72  acres. 

Many  exhibits  were  shown  of  the 
leading  1915  model  automobiles  and 
various  merchants  in  Ventura  had 
booths  in  the  big  tent. 

Rechristened  at  26  Years.  — 
Specializing  on  the  commercial  and 
news  end  of  the  fruit  business,  al- 
most since  its  establishment  in 
1888,  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  California  Fruit  Grower,  pub- 
lished by  Howard  C.  Rowley,  has 
abolished  its  misnomer  and  now  ap- 
pears under  the  appropriate  head, 
"California  Fruit  News."  While 
this  will  jar  our  eyes  for  a  time  we 
commend  the  change  of  name.  Mr. 
Rowley  assures  us  that  no  change 
of  ownership  or  policy  is  contem- 
plated. 


ALSO   MAY ETTE 
All  trees  grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root 
Size*  3  to  10  feet.      Write  for  prices. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street 
San   Jose,  Calif. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


Benicia-Hancock  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  con- 
sideration of  its  lineage;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have 
the  right  genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills 
the  soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage 
— keeping  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without 
question  heads  the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type 
of  plow  manufacture. 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exclusive  features :  Lighter  draft  than  any  other ; 
number  of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  desired ;  easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLU IFLY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


A  Record  Smasher! 

We  have  won 
the  patronage  of  the 
farmers  through  the 
merits  of  many  styles 
of  plows,  but  we  have 
never  offered  a  plow 
with  the  trade  getting 
qualities  of 

Oliver  Noll 
Sulky 

It  grips  every 
farmer  who  sees  it. 
It  satisfies  fully  and 
quickly  every  notion 
he  has  held  as  to  how 
a  plow  should  be  built  and  what  it  should  accomplish. 
Its  simplicity  gives  strength.  Its  compactness  lessens  the  draft. 
Its  construction  makes  it  convenient  to  handle.  It  substitutes  a 
greased  wheel  for  the  friction  of  a  grinding,  binding  draft  producing 
landslide. 

WE  WANT  TO  PLACE  A  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT  IN  YOUR 
HANDS.    WRITE  US 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  San  Francisco 


BULLS!  BULLS!  BULLS! 


I  Can  place  in  California 


100  Registered  Shorthorns  and  100  Registered  Hereford  Bulls 


All  of  serviceable  age  for  the  coming  year's  use. 
Stow  have  had  three  cars  of  these  bulls  shipped 
market  can  inquire  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
ality-    They  are  well  bred,  carry  a  great  amount 
bulls  can  be  kept  cheaper  here  than  in  the  East 
Iowa.    Buy  now  and  save  a  large  corn  bill. 


Miller  &  Lux,  Mayo  Newhall  and  Vanderlynn 
to  them  to  be  used  next  spring.    Anyone  in  the 
gentlemen  regarding  their  quality  and  individu- 
of  natural  flesh  and  are  large  for  their  age.  These 
as  corn  is  now  selling  at  75  cents  per  bushel  in 
Address 


W.  M.  Carruthers,  721  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


COST  OF  RUNNING  AUTOS. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

For  administrative  purposes  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  the 
state  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  San  Francisco, 
and  Sacramento,  the  last  named  of 
which  includes  most  of  California 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Sacramento. 
In  this  district  21  deputy  commis- 
sioners patrol  constantly  alert  for 
law  breakers.  Five  of  these  use 
motorcycles,  three  use  automobiles. 
The  State  furnishes  the  motorcycles 
and  pays  all  expense  of  running  and 
repairing  them.  Deputies  using  aut- 
os  furnish  their  own,  and  the  State 
pays  them  $25  per  month  rental  and 
furnishes  gas  and  oil.  The  autos 
are  very  handy  for  these  law  enforc- 
ers, for  they  can  bring  their  prison- 
ers to  town  while  the  motorcyclists 
must  get  another  conveyance. 

Monthly  expenses  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  report  cards  of  the  deputy 
fish  commissioners  follow:  W.  J. 
Green  of  Sacramento,  auto,  702 
miles,  $34.92  including  $25  rental. 
R.  L.  Sinkey,  Woodland,  auto,  878 
miles,  $32.50;  E.  D.  Ricketts,  Live 
Oak,  1085  miles,  $42.85;  W.  J. 
Moore,  Napa,  auto,  904  miles, 
$40.30;  Richard  Squire,  motorcycle, 
450  miles,  $6.45;  Scroggs,  Placer 
county,  motorcycle,  10,062  miles, 
$97.40;  George  J.  Merrit,  motorcycle, 
882  miles,  $17.75.  These  men  are 
running  over  wild  mountain  roads, 
often  recklessly  in  pursuit  of  offend- 
ers, and  the  upkeep,  gas  and  oil  cost 
from  less  than  one  cent  per  mile  up 
to  three  cents  on  steep  roads  and 
when  considerable  repairs  are  neces- 
sary. 


WHAT  THE  GAS  ENGINE  IS  DOING 
ON  THE  FARM. 


E.  C.  Gee,  Instructor  in  Rural  En- 
gineering in  the  Texas  Agricultural 
College,  prepares  this  statement: 

A  gas  engine  enthusiast  has  fig- 
ured out  250  uses  for  the  gas  en- 
gine on  the  farm.  This  could  doubt- 
less be  done,  because  nearly  every 
week  one  can  read  of  a  new  stunt 
that  some  ingenious  farmer  has  made 
his  engine  do. 

The  farm  gas  engine  has  passed  its 
experimental  stage  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  farm  necessity.  The  farm- 
er is  coming  more  to  appreciate  his 
iron  hired  man,  one  that  never  com- 
plains or  tires  of  long  hours.  In  a 
measure  the  gas  engine  is  like  an 
animal:  It  requires  feed  and  care, 
its  feed  consisting  of  fuel  in  the  form 
of  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate; 
plenty  of  lubricating  oil,  water  for 
cooling,  and  fresh  air.  Did  you  know 
that  the  engine  will  do  much  better 
work  if  it  is  in  a  well-ventilated 
room  than  if  it  was  in  a  close  room? 
Your  engine  will  also  pay  you  in  ser- 
vice for  every  minute  you  spend 
wiping  off  the  oil  and  grease.  When 
you  are  cleaning  the  engine  this  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  every 
part  and  you  will  in  this  way  note 
any  loose  nuts  or  any  heated  bear- 
ings. 

Some  of  the  work  on  a  farm  re- 
quires that  the  engine  be  moved  from 
place  to  place.  This  made  the  port- 
able engine  necessary.  Where  the 
farmer  has  work  that  requires  the 
services  of  a  portable  engine  he  can 


doubtless  also  use  a  small  stationary  I 
engine  to  a  good  advantage.  The 
work  that  requires  the  portable  en- 
gine is  usually  heavy,  such  as  sawing 
wood,  shelling  corn,  cutting  silage, 
baling  hay,  pumping  irrigation  water, 
threshing  grain,  and  numerous  other 
heavy  duties.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  the  small  stationary  en- 
gine would  be  separating  milk,  run- 
ning a  milking  machine,  churning 
butter,  washing  machine,  pumping 
water  for  house  use,  grinding  feed, 
etc.  The  larger  engines  would  do 
the  easy  work,  but  it  would  be  of 
doubtful  economy  to  furnish  fuel 
and  lubricating  oil  for  a  10  horse- 
power engine  to  do  the  work  that 
requires  only  one-half  horsepower. 
The  farmer  will  generally  feel  that 
he  is  getting  more  use  out  of  his  en- 
gine if  it  is  in  its  place  ready  to  run 
at  all  times;  for  this  reason  the 
portable  engine  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  the  stationary  type  for  everyday 
farm  chores.  The  best  method  is  to 
erect  a  small  powerhouse  and  drive 
the  various  machines  from  line  shaft. 
Bolt  the  engine  to  a  good  concrete 
base,  but  put  a  4-by-4-inch  or  4-by- 
6-inch  timber  between  the  engine 
base  and  the  concrete.  This  will 
act  as  a  cushion  for  the  engine.  If 
the  engine  is  equipped  with  a  muf- 
fler on  a  stub  pipe,  lengthen  the  pipe 
so  that  the  muffler  can  be  placed 
outside  of  the  building.  The  engine 
will  now  run  without  vibration  and 
noise.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
good  results  from  an  engine  sitting 
on  a  floor  and  shaking  so  that  its 
own  parts  will  loosen  and  come  out 
of  adjustment.  The  writer  has  seen 
engines  running  and  vibrating  until 
the  timer  would  loosen  and  become 
so  badly  out  of  adjustment  that  the 
engine  would  stop.  No  one  can  ex- 
pect an  engine  to  give  service  under 
those  conditions. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  an  ever 
ready,  willing  servant.  It  can  be 
applied  to  most  all  kinds  of  routine 
work.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
farmer  thought  that  it  could  only  be 
used  to  pump  water,  but  now  it  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  man 
and  scoopshovel  in  elevating  the 
crops  into  the  cribs  and  granaries, 
a  man  and  pitchfork  in  pitching  hay 
into  the  barn,  and  the  man  and  saw 
in  getting  the  supply  of  fuel  ready 
for  the  stove  and  furnace.  The  gas- 
oline engine  has  made  possible  in  the 
country  many  of  the  city  con- 
veniences, such  as  hot  and  cold  Tun- 
ing water  in  the  residences;  and  the 
isolated  electric  plant  and  storage 
battery,  in  this  way  making  possible 
electric  lights  and  the  motor  with  all 
of  its  varied  uses. 

The  gas  engine  is  becoming  one 
of  the  essential  labor  saving  farm 
tools  and  the  man  who  will  study 
to  make  them  do  more  of  his  farm 
work  will  surely  save  time  and  labor. 


TRAITORS    OF    FORMER  DAYS. 


For  those  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation who  think  mechanical  farm 
power  is  a  modern  development,  it 
is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  January  14,  1871. 
On  the  front  page  is  the  picture  of  a 
Thompson  rubber-tired  steam  tract- 
or brought  to  California  for  use  with 
an  eight-gang  plow  as  well  as  other 
power    pulling.      Two    sizes  were 


^Hours 

iContimious 


PDeepWell 


ml 


f  t  i  n  g 
61,508,160  gals 

of  water,  with 
no  trouble 
and  not  one 
cent  for  re- 
pairs." 

That's  what  one 
P  o  m  o  n  a  Deep 
Well  Pump  user 
says. 


READ    WHAT    OTHERS  SAY: 


"I  must  think  pretty  well  of 
a  "Pomona,"  for  I  have  just  in- 
stalled the  third." 

"I  was  educated  as  a  me- 
chanic and  never  saw  a  smooth- 
er running  or  more  satisfactory 
piece  of  machinery  than  a  Po- 
mona Deep  Well  Pump." 


"15  per  cent  better  efficiency 
than  you  claimed." 

"My  No.  28  Pomona  Pump 
lifts  41  inches  of  water  220  ft., 
using  28.8  H.P.  at  the  meter, 
which  is  better  efficiency  than 
you  estimated.'' 

"I  have  little  or  no  repairs 
with  a  Pomona." 


Catalog  Free— Write  lor  it 

Gives  full  information  about  our  pumps — also  valu- 
able irrigation  data.  Ask  for  Pump  Catalog  No. 
54P 


To 

g-et  the 

best 

.  results 

use 

POMO- 

JiA 
oil 

P  V  M  P 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


  Los  Angeles  Office: 

930  Investment  Bldg.,  8th  &  Broadway 


/STVPIC/VL  POMONA 

PUMP  HOUSE,.' 


TJARNESS 

is  expen- 
sive.    The  long- 
er your  harness 
lasts,  the  more  mon- 
ey in  your  pocket. 
An  occasional  applica- 
tion of 


EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 


keeps  your  harness   in  first- 
class  condition — just  the  way 
it  came  from  the  shop.  Eu- 
reka closes  up  the  pores,  pre- 
serves the  fibre,  and  keeps  out 
moisture,  dust  and  sweat.  It 
keeps  your  harness  strong, 
flexible  —  jet  black.  It 
pays  to  use  it.  Deal- 
1^  ^B^.        ers  everywhere. 
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The  Layne 
&  Bowler 
Pump 

Secures  the  largest  supply 
of  water  at  the  least 
Possible  Cost. 


The  Pump  that  Meets 
Your  Requirements. 


1i# 


The  results 
obtained  from 
the  hundreds 
of  Layne  & 
Bowler  pumps 
in  ope  ration 
more  than 
prove  our  as- 
sertion that  the 
largest  supply 
of  water  is  pro- 
duced at  the 
■least  possible 
cost. 

The  Layne  & 
Bowler  Pump 
is  built  to  work 
succes  sfully 
under  every 
condition. 
There  are  no 
plungers,  rods, 
valves,  cup 
leathers,  or  in- 
tricate mechan- 
i  s  m  of  any 
kind.  All  ad- 
justing is  done 
on  top  of  the 
ground.  No  pit. 
Built  to  pass 
inside  of  casing 
from  9%  to  30 
inches. 

Our  irriga- 
tion and  water 
developing  ex- 
perts are  at 
your  service  to 
assist  you. 
Write  for  free 
advice. 

Our  Catalog  No. 
25  gives  detailed 
information.  Al- 
so tells  about 
the  Layne  Pat- 
ent "Water  Well 
Screen  and  Steel 
Pit.  Every  irri. 
gator  should 
have  this  book- 
let. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900-910  Sante^Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


made,  8  and  12  h.  p.  They  used 
about  V2  ton  of  coal  daily,  could 
speed  up  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  cost 
$5,000  to  $6,000,  were  made  in  New 
Jersey,  and  like  some  of  our  smart 
tractors  of  today  could  turn  with 
their  inner  drive  wheel,  making  a 
circle  of  less  than  three  feet  radius. 

They  could  be  used  for  stationary 
engine  purposes.  The  rubber  tires 
were  loose  fitted,  so  that  sudden 
strains  did  not  hurt  them. 

The  editorial  policy  was  announced 
to  "treat  steam  plowing,  seeding,  and 
harvesting  for  large  tracts,"  etc. 


PEOPLE  BUYING  PUMPS 


For  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913 
and  up  to  September  22,  1914,  one 
firm,  the  California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering and  Supply  Company,  have 
sold  a  total  of  15  4  2  pumps  for  irri- 
gation. Of  these,  326  have  been 
sold  in  1914  in  spite  of  the  com- 
paratively dull  times- 


MOTOR     AND     PUMP     IN  PIT. 


"I  paid  $1.15  an  hour  for  a  man 
with  a  gas  engine  to  pump  the  400 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  that  I 
can  handle  in  irrigating  my  orch- 
ard," says  C.  A.  Braun  of  Santa 
Clara  county. 

"Figuring  on  putting  in,  an  engine 
of  my  own,  I  found  that  a  suitable 
rubber  belt  would  cost  more  than 
I  could  afford  and  I  was  told  it 
would  require  a  35  h.  p.  engine  or 
motor  to  raise  the  water  which  is 
below  the  60-foot  pit. 

"But  I  got  from  my  son  a  centri- 
fugal pump  with  a  15  h.  p.  motor 
connected  on  the  same  axle.  This 
was  put  loosely  on  a  platform  and 
the  whole  thing  lowered  within  10 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  by  rope 
and  pulley  with  a  windlass.  Pipe 
joints  were  added  above  the  pump  as 
it  was  lowered.  The  top  joint  has  a 
T'  at  the  upper  end  to  direct  the 
water  into  the  ditch. 

"The  outfit  weighs  1700  pounds  so 
that  a  %  inch  rope  and  double-sin- 
gle blocks  with  a  little  windlass  are 
ample  to  raise  and  lower  it  as  the 
water  rises  or  falls.  Flexible  wires 
connect  it  with  the  switchboard  fas- 
tened to  the  inside  of  the  house. 
The  switchboard  contains  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  current, 
fuses,  and  a  gauge  which  shows  just 
how  far  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
below  the  pump.  It  was  27  feet  at 
this  time.  If  necessary  the  pump 
could  be  lowered  10  feet  more. 

"An  electric  light  is  also  connected 
by  a  long  cord  so  it  can  be  lowered 
to  the  pump.  The  outfit  is  oiled  by 
a  system  of  small  pipes  hanging 
from  the  oil  tank  at  the  surface. 
This  is  fixed  so  that  the  dropping  oil 
may  be  seen  at  any  time. 

"Current  costs  3  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  the  first  300;  for  all 
over  that  it  is  2  cents.  The  cost  of 
running  this  pump  is  usually  23 
cents  an  hour.  The  small  horsepow- 
er is  largely  due  to  the  direct  connec- 
tion which  saves  the  3  to  8  per  cent 
of  power  wasted  in  each  bearing  of 
more  complicated  systems.  And  the 
motor  is  not  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity.  This  accounts  for  the  low 
cost  which  would  be  about  33  cents 
an  hour  if  the  full  h.  p.  were  used. 
The  first  cost  was  about  $900  for 
the  outfit." 


BEE"fPulP 

CLEAN  —  HEALTHFUL 
KEEPS  INDEFINITELY 

LARROWE'S  MOLASSES-DRIED  BEET 
PULP  is  simply  the  plain  beet  pulp  with 
beet  molasses  dried,  but  on  account  of  its 
sweetness  it  is  being  preferred  by  many  dairy- 
men and  feeders — especially  those  who  use  it 
for  fattening.  It  has  all  the  feeding  value  of 
the  plain,  but  with  the  addition  of  molasses. 
Horses  grow  sleek,  stock  fatten  rapidly,  hens 
lay  more  eggs — when  fed  Larrowe's  Molasses- 
Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

You  certainly  can  well  afford  to  give  this  popu- 
lar feed  a  trial.  Your  feed  dealer  will  supply 
it  to  you  in  100-lb.  sacks — and  one  sack  will 
prove  to  you  its  worth. 


LARR°WES-DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Just  Like  Roots 


Makes  More  Milk 


A  succulent — palatable 
— nutritious — vegetable 
feed — for 


THE  IDEAL  FEED  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  improves  the  health 
and  increases  the  flow  of  milk.  It  furnishes 
more  succulence  than  silage,  greater  digesti- 
bility, an  abundance  of  carbo  hydrates — and  is 
just  what  is  needed  with  alfalfa  to  make  a  per- 
fectly balanced  ration. 


— they  all  eat  with  relish 
and  thrive  on  Larrowe's 
Molasses-Dried  Beet  Pulp. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

Tell  him  you  want  "Larrowe's" — the  kind  that  is  always  uniform,  never  black- 
ened or  burned.    If  your  dealer  hasn't  it — tell  him  to  write  to  us. 

Valuable  Book— "PROFITABLE  FEEDING"— Free 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet  "Profitable  Feeding,"  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion, also  instructions  for  the  use  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  Your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  will  bring  you  a  copy  free. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
607  Central  Building  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Chicago 

and  East 

Three  Daily  Limited  Trains 
from  San  Francisco 
VIA 

Ogden  Route 

Through  the  Gorge  of  the  American  River,  across  the 
Sierra-Nevadas  and  Great  Salt  Lake 

"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 

EXTRA  FARE  $10 
Lv.  Ferry  Station  4:00  p.  m. 

"PACIFIC  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  10:20  a.  m. 

"SAN  FRANCISCO  LIMITED" 

Lv.  Fery  Station  2:00  p.  m. 


ROCK  BALLAST  HEAVY  STEEL  RAILS 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 


Southern  Pacific 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


A  number  of  stockmen  in  Shasta 
and  Tehama  Counties  object  to  the 
proposed  80,000-acre  Mt.  Lassen  Na- 
tional Park.  They  think  such  a  pro- 
ject would  mean  restriction  of  graz- 
ing for  some  of  them  and  would  al- 
so prevent  indiscriminate  timber 
cutting.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Shasta  County  Development 
Association  to  locate  boundaries  that 
would  not  withdraw  agricultural 
lands  from  use  before  the  bill  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Shasta  County 
hopes  to  take  in  some  tourist  money 
on  the  strength  of  her  energetic 
mountain. 


the  exhibits  of  our  State  Fair. 

A  Federal  dairy  farm  adviser  will 
be  stationed  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  to 
help  the  farmers  of  the  newly  opened 
Truckee-Carson  project  to  get  start- 
ed right.  How  to  get  more  cows, 
systematic  breeding  for  improvement 
including  community  co-operation, 
intelligent  feeding,  cream  marketing 
and  treatment  of  cattle  diseases  will 
receive  particular  emphasis. 


About  800  carloads  of  Nevada 
steers  are  said  to  have  been  market- 
ed in  the  past  two  weeks.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  the  usual  90,000 
cattle  will  be  shipped  from  Nevada 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  would  pay  the 
growers  to  buy  hay  and  feed  and 
fatten  their  cattle  rather  than  sell 
them  as  feeders  to  the  wholesale 
butchers.  Several  hay  ranchers  of 
Mason  Valley  are  buying  cattle  to 
feed.  Among  these  are  Stickney  & 
Strosnider,  who  bought  a  trainload, 
and  R.  C.  Kirman  Co.,  1000  head. 


The  Porterville  Alfalfa  Company 
has  been  fattening  nearly  1200  cat- 
tle on  rolled  barley  and  alfalfa.  Over 
400  head  were  recently  turned  off  at 
1200  pounds  after  75  days  of  feed- 
ing. Five  hundred  new  Herefords 
will  take  their  place  at  the  feed 
racks. 


The  Garden  City  Sanitarium  of 
San  Jose  has  recently  sold  the  young 
bull  Victor  Hope's  Victor  117162  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  herd  of  Pacific  Grove 
for  $500.  Victor's  sire  is  Gertie's 
son,  and  his  dam  is  Victor's  Hope, 
which  is  giving  seven  gallons  of  milk 
per  day  at  present. 


That  the  Tulare  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation has  condemned  some  of  its 
star  boarders  or  else  better  herds 
were  entered,  is  evident  from  the  re- 
port of  its  secretary  for  the  second 
year  of  its  operation.  For  the  13 
herds  which  have  complete  records, 
an  average  gain  of  22  1-2  pounds 
per  cow  is  announced.  The  high- 
est butter  fat  producer  was  a  Jer- 
sey, which  yielded  437  1-2  pounds. 


C.  W.  Bowers  of  Davis  recently 
shipped  a  carload  of  horses  to  New 
Mexico.  Many  of  them  were  State 
Fair  prize  winners.  Some  Percher- 
ons  and  saddle  horses  and  a  jack 
were  included.  This,  with  the  cattle 
shipment  to  Honolulu  noted  else- 
where in  these  columns,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  outsiders  are  watching 


Twenty-nine  cars  of  cattle  were 
recently  brought  as  the  first  ship- 
ment from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
by  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
for  winter  feeding  on  Kern  county 
ranges. 


Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
Milk  Conference  at  Berkeley,  looking 
toward  uniform  pure  milk  laws  for 
the  whole  State.  Some  of  the  pa- 
pers read  there  will  be  found  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


A  dried-milk  corporation-  project 
is  seeking  endorsement  from  the 
Kings  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; to  add  its  demand  to  the  al- 
ready strong  market  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  that  section. 


The  Simon  Newman  Co.,  of  New- 
man, Cal.,  recently  shipped  some 
State  Fair  prize-winning  Hereford 
bulls  to  Honolulu.  They  expect  to 
follow  this  up  by  shipment  of  hei- 
fers. 


BUY  HOLSTEINS 

at  the 

California  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale 

Hanford,  October  28,  1914 
100    HIGH  CI.ASS  ANIMALS  100 
Tuberculin  Tested 
The  names  of  these  consignors  insure  quality: 
R.  F.  Guerin,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  T.  J.  Gilkerson,  G.  A.  Hewitt, 
and  Jas.  W.  McAlister  &  Son 
For  information  and  catalog  write 
JAS.  W.  McALISTER,  JR.,  SALES  MGR.,  Chlno,  Calif. 
COL.   BEN   A.   RHOADES   of   Los   Angeles,  AUCTIONEER 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speed;,  and  Posltlie  Corf 


Tin  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 

the  place  of  alt  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horsn 
and  Cattle,  SUl'KIiSKnKS  ALT-  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemtsh 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  (five  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  botHe,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWKENCR.WIT.LI  A  MS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Bales   conducted   In   all   parts  or   California  and 
adjoining    States.      Write    for    dates    and  terms. 
Twenty-five    years'  experience. 

1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Over  200  new  cows  have  been 
brought  to  the  Fairmead  colonies  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  $50,000 
worth  of  land  sold  to  dairymen.  This 
section  already  has  a  third  of  all 
the  cows  in  Madera  County. 

In  the  five-day  milking  contest  at 
the  State  Fair,  Holsteins  belonging 
to  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons  took  the 
highest  three  records  for  both  milk 
and  butterfat  among  aged  cows. 

Holstein  breeders  at  the  State 
Fair  sent  resolutions  of  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  C.  J.  Welch  of  Los 
Banos.  His  wife  and  son  will  con- 
tiue  to  handle  the  Holsteins. 

About  170  Holsteins  belonging  to 
J.  A.  Silva  of  Turlock  were  auctioned 
last  week.  About  50  hogs  and  14 
horses  also  were  sold. 

The  heaviest  wool  clip  of  years  is 
being  sheared  from  60,000  sheep  in 
the  Waterford  district  of  Stanislaus 
county. 

Louis  Olarrea  has  sold  his  herd  of 
141  Holsteins  and  the  rest  of  his 
ranch  stock,  to  return  to  Spain. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Bates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue;  or 
if  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%e  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULI^-Nonesuch 
Pondyke  No.  90771.  Born  April  20,  1911.  Tubercu- 
llne  tested.  Price  $350.00  at  Alfarata  Banch,  Mer- 
ced. Cal.  Address,  C  E.  Childs,  909  Cowper  St.,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.  

REG.    HOLSTEINS  —  We   offer   choice   grandsons  of 

King  Segis,  clso  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  ol 
your  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd.    F.  *  H. 

Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 

TEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  for 

sale.  Young  and  many  with  big  records. 
Also  a  few  well-bred  heifers  and  bulls  up 
to  nine  months  old.  K.  W.  Abbott,  Milpi- 
tas,  Cal.  

AYRSHIRES — For  sale.  One  young  bulls  from  im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Claus   Spreckels   Bldg.,    San  Franciscan  

ROYAL  JERSEY  HERO — Offers  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  strains.  B.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford. 
Cal.    References:  Farmers  &  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  seies.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  mHk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  hook  to  C0ULS0N  CO..  Petaluma.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  young 
Holstein  bull  calves.  Write  for  particulars.  J.  W. 
Benoit,  Route  2.  Modesto,  CaL  

HAVE  FOR  SALE  35  head  Holstein  graded  milk  cows; 
will  exchange  for  beef  stock.  Address  H.  S.  Hopkins, 
Lite  Oak.  Cal.  

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm, 
Maybews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.   

I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  5  Holstein  heifers,  sired  by 
a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  by  a  grandson.  Ad- 
dress J.  .W.  Benoit.  Route  2,  Modesto,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE— Well-bred  Brown  Swiss  Bull,  3  years 
old.  Price.  $150.  True  to  type  in  size  and  color. 
Ingleside  Farm,   Knights  Landing,  Cal.  

REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancho  Dos  Itlos,  B.  2,  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Holsteins,  Pontiac 
boll  calves.     M.  Holdridge.  Modesto,  Cal.  

WILLOWWOOD  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  0.  McFarland.  Route  2,  Tulare.  Cal.  

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Linwood  Farm.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.    R.  4.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

REG.     HOLSTEINS  —  Bull   calves.     Julian-King  of 

Riverside  hreedlng.    B.  F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.    W.    Morris   ft  Sons 

Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland,  CaL  

SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holstein  cattle.  B. 
F.  Guerin.  R.  3,  Box  58,  Vlsalla,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.    Hackett,   Breeder,   Ceres,  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short-horns,  milk 
strain.     Petaluma,  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  ft  Bon.  Chlno.  CaL  

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  

C0PA  DE  0R0  FARM.  Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 
Los   Banos,  Cal.  

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal.— Registered  Hol- 
steiB  bulls  for  sal*.   


SWINE 


ONE  REGISTERED  BOAR,  14  months  old.  Sire  Prince 
Oailliard.  head  of  the  Berkshire  herd  of  Hawaiian  Uni- 
versity College  Barm.  Price,  $50.  C.  H.  Thompson, 
Novatn,   CaL  '    

BERKSHIRES— Bred  for  size,  bone  and  quality. 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  dish.  Laws,  Inyo 
county,  CaL  

BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder. 
"The  Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Porkage."  Coulson 
Co.,  Petaluma.  

REGISTERED   DUR0C-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere. 


Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED     POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  and 

medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young,  Lodi.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED — Young  boars 
and  bred  sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae 
Bourne  Ranch,  R.  3,  Box  69.  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


BERKSHIRES   REGISTERED— Boars  and  sows  ready 

for  delivery,  October  1st  and  30th.  0.  Casey,  Box  7, 
King  Road,  San  Jose. 

DCROC- JERSEYS — Prize  Winning  Boars 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  J.  K.  Fraser, 
Denalr,  Cal. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Grape- 
wlld  Farm.  Mayhews,  Sacramento.  Cal.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Prop. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Peefl- 
greed  Stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Novato,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Wrltt 
for  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall.  Wat- 

sonvtlle,  Cal, 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  win- 
ners, finest  stock  In  State.  $30  up.  M.  Bassett,  Baa- 
ford. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special  sale  of  young 

sows.     C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

DUR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  Stale  Fair,  $15.00 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  CaL 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkahlna. 
Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.    The  Browning  Stack 

Farm.     W.   H.   Rrownlng,   Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Paaarai 

Ranch.  El  Cajon,  Cal.     M.  C.  Allen.  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-China 

swine.     A.  M.  Henry.  Farmlngton. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  for  sate.  I. 
A.  White,  Elk  Drove,  CaL   

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS— Weanlings.    Llndqulst  Bras., 

Turlock.  CaL 


CHAS.   GOODMAN,   Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

Swine.     Williams,  CaL   

PBLAHD  CHIMA  HBCS— C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  CaL 

REGISTERED   P0LAND-CH INAS— Large  medium  typa. 

Prize  winning  6tock.    8.  F.  WUllams,  Chieo. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — All  stock  Immonltat 

against  hog  cholera.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  litre*  to 
five  yean  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies  far 
sale.     Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered  Ben- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap.  Manager,  Newman.  CaL  

HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  —  Registered  Short-Boraa. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  CaL  


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Marinas 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  time*. 

CHAS.    KIMBLE.   Breeder   and   Importer  of  Ban- 

boulllets.     Hanford.  CaL  

FRANK    MEACHAM,   Petaluma.    California. — Breeder 

Shropshire^,  Ramboulllets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Bosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 
Oak.   


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM — Reg.    Jersey   cattle  and 

Poland-China  hogs.     Cbas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO. — Breeders  of  Beajatorai  Per- 
ch erons  and  8hort-horns.     Palcinee.  CaL  

S.   B.   WRIGHT.   Santa   Rota.— Registered  Berkshire 

hogs  and  Jersey  cattle.  


second  pipr 

HAND      L  IL  Si, 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


October  10.  1914. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


L  Answered  by  Dr.  Root.  Boyd,  San  Fran- 
cisco   Veterinary  College.] 

NOT  LAMPERS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  horses  have 
what  is  said  to  be  lampers.  The 
gums  of  the  upper  jaws  are  swollen 
and  extend  down  beyond  the  front 
teeth.  Am  told  the  only  remedy  is 
burning.  As  this  will  make  them 
shy  when  handled,  I  want  another 
remedy.  I  feed  hay  but  very  little 
grain. — R.  S.  M.,  Hanford. 

(The  condition  you  notice  is  in 
all  probability  not  lampers,  as  this 
is  a  somewhat  rare  disease  and  then 
only  met  with  in  young  horses.  In 
lampers  the  bars  of  the  mouth  are 
inflamed  and  the  horse  eats  with  dif- 
ficulty and  cannot  bear  the  bars  to 
be  touched.  The  bars  in  many 
horses  are  long  and  extend  down  to 
the  molar  teeth  or  even  below,  but 
this  is  a  provision  of  nature  and 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
practice  of  burning  the  bars  is  in- 
humane in  the  extreme  and  the  di- 
rect opposite  of  the  correct  treat- 
ment. If  your  horse  is  eating  well 
be  satisfied  there  is  no  lampers  and 
I  would  strongly  advise  you  against 
taking  the  advice  of  any  person  who 
advised  burning  the  bars  of  the 
mouth.  Such  practice  was  abolished 
with  the  Dark  Ages.) 


worse  and  swelling  around  her  neck 
and  throat  till  she  died  about  10 
o'clock  that  night.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  was  wrong  and  a  cure  for 
same? — H.  T.  O.,  Vernalis. 

(We  cannot  say  from  your  descrip- 
tion what  this  was.  It  may  have 
been  one  of  several  diseases.) 


YOUNG  PIGS  WITH  COUGH. 


To  the  Editor:  What  causes  and 
what  shall  I  do  for  a  cough  in  young 
pigs,  two  weeks  old,  that  of  course 
eat  practically  nothing  except  the 
milk  from  the  sow?  Except  for  the 
cough  which  bothers  them  quite  a 
little  they  seem  alright.  — S.  B.  G., 
Princeton. 

(Give  each  pig  daily  for  four  or 
five  days  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders: powdered  potassium  chlorate 
36  grains,  powdered  licorice  one 
drachm,  mix  and  divide  into  12  pow- 
ders. If  pigs  seem  to  become  loose 
in  bowels  stop  powders  and  write 
I  again.  See  that  the  animals  have 
clean  dry  quarters  and  enough  litter 
at  night.) 


MARE  WITH  RUPTURE. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  hurt  to 
breed  a  mare  with  a  rupture,  the 
size  of  a  walnut?  She  was  supposed 
to  have  been  born  with  rupture. — 
R.  J.  C,  Upper  Lake. 

(You  do  not  mention  where  the 
rupture  is  located  on  the  animal, 
which  is  of  importance  as  there  are 
several  different  kinds  of  rupture  or 
hernia.  A  hernia  of  this  size,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  liable  to  cause 
any  trouble  in  any  case.) 


COLT  IN  POOR  CONDITION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  colt  that 
has  been  very  much  neglected  and 
is  very  poor.  I  now  intend  to  keep 
her  up  and  feed  her.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  would  be  the  best  ration  for 
her?  She  is  three  years  old.  When 
I  feed  her  barley,  wet  or  dry,  it 
seems  to  clog  in  her  throat  and  she 
will  strain  hard  to  swallow  it.  Please 
advise  me  what  to  do  for  her. — P.  C, 
Paradise. 

(You  do  not  state  weight  of  colt 
or  if  at  work,  which  are  both  of  im- 
portance in  estimating  a  ration.  We 
do  not  advise  barley  as  a  grain  for 
horses  unless  boiled  and  then  only 
sparingly.  If  colt  is  of  a  draft 
breed  and  not  doing  work,  except  as 
exercise,  the  grain  ration  should  be 
about  half  a  gallon  of  good  oats,  and 
about  a  pint  of  wheat  bran,  three 
times  daily.  The  evening  feed  might 
be  boiled,  taking  care  to  boil  each 
day's  ration  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to 
sour.  Allow  about  a  breakfast  cup 
full  of  ground  flaxseed  daily  in  feed, 
starting  with  half  this  amount  and 
working  up,  and  about  12  pounds  of 
good  hay.  The  straining  in  swallow- 
ing might  be  due  to  a  number  of 
causes.  I  would  have  the  animal  ex- 
amined by  a  qualified  veterinarian, 
if  there  is  one  in  your  locality.) 


HOG  QUESTION  INDEFINITE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  had  a  purebred 
Poland  China  sow,  weighing  about 
350  pounds,  about  five  years  old. 
One  morning  I  noticed  she  had  trou- 
ble breathing.      She  kept  getting 


NECK  WON'T  HEAL. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
that  had  a  bad  sore  on  his  neck.  I 
finally  got  it  healed  wth  silver  nitrate 
solution,  but  now  it  keeps  peeling  off 
and  irritates  the  horse,  causing  him 
to  shake  his  head  quite  often.  He 
is  also  getting  thin  and  his  hair 
looks  rough.  He  is  slightly  consti- 
pated and  for  the  past  month  has 
had  an  extraordinary  appetite  for 
salt.  I  am  feeding  him  alfalfa  hay 
and  a  little  corn.  I  have  looked  for 
worms  in  his  dung  but  so  far  have 
not  found  any.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  cure  his  ailments? — W. 
H.  M.,  Manteca. 

(This  is  probably  due  to  a  di- 
seased tissue  being  under  the  skin 
and  this  would  have  to  be  removed 
before  any  permanent  results  could 
be  looked  for.  I  would  advise  you 
to  have  a  qualified  veterinarian  see 
the  animal  and  if  necessary  operate. 
For  the  condition  of  the  animal  give 
the  following  powders  and  allow 
about  a  breakfast  cup  full  of  ground 
flaxseed  and  a  little  bran  with  oats 
once  a  day  to  loosen  up  the  bowels. 
Powders — powdered  iodium  bicar- 
bonate 3  oz.,  powdered  nux  vomica 
two  drachms,  powdered  anice  two 
ounces  mix  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
ders and  give  one  in  feed  twice 
daily.) 


WATERING  PRUNES  FOR  THE 
NEXT  CROP. 
(Continued  from  Page  345) 
orchard  observed  on  a  short  trip  be- 
longs to  Hunter  Bros,  in  the  same 
section.  It  was  irrigated  the  third 
week  in  September,  when  the  leaves 
were  already  turning  yellow  and 
all  had  fallen  from  the  topmost 
branches.  Mr.  Manning,  who  works 
for  them,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  yellowed  leaves  not 
too  far  gone  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  green  color,  and  certain  it 
is  that  while  he  was  finishing  the 
second  cultivation,  October  1,  fol- 
lowing that  irrigation,  most  of  the 
leaves  looked  almost  new. 

Recuperation  or  Rest?  —  His 
neighbor,  C.  A.  Braun,  was  also  irri- 
gating October  1,  but  for  another 
purpose  and  not  so  thoroughly.  Mr. 
Braun  thinks  perhaps  the  trees  need 
a  longer  rest  than  they  would  get  if 
they  hold  their  leaves  into  Novem- 
ber. His  question  is,  whether  it  is 
better  for  the  tree  to  use  its  strength 
a  month  or  two  additional  each  year 


recuperating,  or  whether  it  ought  to 
shed  its  leaves  and  rest  dormant, 
during  that  time.  We  note  that  his 
trees  were  as  thrifty  and  full  of 
leaves  as  most  any  observed,  and 
the  leaves  are  likely  to  hang  awhile 
on  account  of  the  light  irrigation. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
printed  the  favorable  experience  of 
Dr.  M.  T  Moore  of  Corning  in  the 
issue  of  May  16.  He  had  watered 
last  October  and  had  the  best  prune 
prospects  noticed  on  a  trip  through 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 


The  Leader  of  Them  All 


The  First 

Completed 

Working 
Exhibit. 

on  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  Grounds  is 
the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Si- 
lo, 16  x  35  feet,  140  tons 
capacity,  erected  by  the 
De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  picture  shows  this  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO.  It  is 
the  first  of  six  silos  to  be  erected  and  used  by  th3  Exposition  Com- 
pany during  the  Fair  in  connection  with  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
Department. 

Make  Hay  While  the  Sun  is  Not  Shining 

by  putting  your  last  crop  of  alfalfa  in  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 
YOU  NEED  NOT  WAIT  ON  THE  WEATHER  MAN 

if  you  have  an 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

in  which  to  put  this  last  cutting  of  alfalfa.  It  will  make  better 
feed  as  silage  than  when  cared  for  in  the  usual  way.  A  great  many 
Pacific  Coast  farmers  have  tried  out  this  plan  and  are  enthusiastic 
over  it. 

If  interested  write  for  testimonial  letters 
and  descriptive  circular  B. 
ALPHA   GASOLINE   AND   DISTILLATE  ENGINES 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


lO!  Drumm  St.. 
?*an  Francisco 


1016  Western  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Everything  for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery 


AUCTI  O  N 

34-PURE  BREED  JERSEYS--34 

DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCERNE   FARM  JERSEYS 

The  owner,  Mr.  W.  W.  Fisk,  having  leased  his  ranch,  is  retiring  from 
the  breeding  business  and  has  moved  this  herd  for  convenience  of 
sale  to 

MODESTO 

wheresale  will  be  held 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  14th,  at  10  A.  M. 
This  will  give  dairymen  and  breeders  a  chance  to  attend  this 
sale  of  fine  pure  bred  Jerseys  and  also  attend  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association  meeting  which  will  commence  in  Modesto  the  following 
day. 

This  herd  consists  of 

19  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS 
8  PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  HEIFERS 

from  one  to  thirteen  months  old. 
5  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  BULLS 

from  one  to  eleven  months  old. 
The  two  herd  bulls 
SILVER  MARQUiS  and  NOBLE'S  WARDER 

The  bull.  SILVER'  MABQUIS,  Is  without  doubt  the  best  prospect  in  California.  His  dam, 
Oolden  Marujuis  Girlie,  has  a  record  of  14,000  lbs.  of  milk  In  one  year  with  average  test  of  5.4,  thus 
placing  her  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  producer  regardless  of  breed.  This  record  was  made  with  ordi- 
nary ranch  care.  His  sire  Golden  Marquis  of  Oakhurst,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Marquis,  now  dead, 
the  last  living  son  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Lad  family.  Silver  Marquis  is  now  31  months  old,  large 
for  his  age  and  has  a  tine  disposition.    The  sale  will  include  five  of  his  get  that  are  true  to  form. 

The  bull.  Noble's  Waider,  which  will  also  be  sold  at  this  sale,  is  one  of  the  best  bred  on  the 
Coast  His  sire,  Imp.  Noble  Boy,  was  owned  by  the  Hood  Farm,  and  was  sired  by  the  great  Noble  of 
Oaklands  Thus  Noble's  Warder  carries  the  very  best  blood  and  breeders  looking  for  a  herd  sire  could 
not  make  a  mistake  on  this  bull. 

The  cows  are  all  young  and  everyone  of  them  a  worker  and  without  a  doubt  next  year,  with  proper 
handling,  should  make  remarkable  records.  The  sale  includes  12  daughters  of  Noble's  Warder,  three  of 
which  will  be  fresh  by  day  of  sale. 

If  large  udders  and  true  dairy  form  count  for  anything,  this  stock  will  surely  make  good.  Herd 
positively  guaranteed  free  from  abortion. 

On  account  of  limited  time  in  which  to  advertise  this  sale  it  will  be  impossible  to  Issue  catalog 
but  tabulated  pedigrees  will  be  on  grounds  on  day  of  sale.  For  any  information  in  regard  to  this  stock 
write  the  owner, 

W.  W.  FISK,  at  Davis,  Calif. 

Arrangements  for  rredit  can  be  made  by  furnishing  satisfactory  bank  references. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  highly  bred,  choice  individuals,  do  not  miss  this 


Genuine  Closing  Out  Sale 


THE  SALE  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  BY 

COL.  BEN   A.  RHOADES 
1501-3-5  South  Main  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Pasteurizing  for  Safety. 


L Paper  r«icl  before  Milk  Conference 
by  T.   11.  Uothell.] 

Pasteurization  is  the  term  used  to 
define  the  process  of  heating  liquids, 
such  as  milk  to  a  temperature  which 
destroys  a  large  per  cent  of  the  germ 
life  contained  in  the  liquids.  The 
first  record  we  have  of  the  use  of 
heat  as  a  preservative  was  in  1860 
when  Pasteur  found  that  heating 
wine  to  a  temperature  of  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit  prevented  it  from  sour- 
ing. Later  he  applied  the  same  pro- 
cess to  beer  with  equally  good  re- 
sults. It  was  not  until  188  6  that 
we  have  any  historical  record  of  heat 
being  used  for  milk.  That  year 
Soxhlet,  a  noted  chemist  advised  the 
heating  of  milk  for  infant  feeding. 
While  this  may  be  the  first  printed 
record  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
heating  of  milk  was  practiced  by  our 
mothers  long  before  this.  When  a 
boy  I  have  often  seen  mother  heat 
the  Saturday-night  and  the  Sunday- 
morning's  milk  on  the  cookstove  to 
make  it  keep  sweet  until  Monday 
when  it  could  be  sent  to  the  cream- 
ery. Where  she  learned  that  heating 
would  prevent  milk  from  souring  I 
do  not  know,  unless  from  her  mother 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  from 
Soxhlet,  Pasteur,  or  any  other  sci- 
entist. The  scientific  reason  she  did 
not  know,  further  than  the  heating 
made  the  milk  keep  sweet.  My  moth- 
er was  pasteurizing  milk  as  surely 
and  a  whole  lot  better  than  many  of 
our  city  pasteurizing  plants.  Pas- 
teurization of  milk,  therefore,  orig- 
inated with  our  mothers.  All  our 
scientists  have  done  is  to  give  the 
scientific  reason  for  the  results  ob- 
tained and  aiding  capital  to  commer- 
cialize the  principles  involved. 

A  Safety  Measure. — At  first  pas- 
teurization was  employed  by  dairy- 
men as  a  preservative  only,  but  it 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  many 
of  the  students  of  the  milk  situation 
as  a  health  measure  to  be  enforced 
and  directed  by  the  health  officers. 
Pasteurization  cannot  make  dirty 
milk  clean  but  it  does  lessen  the 
dangerous  effects  of  this  dirty  milk 
on  the  human  system.  Practically 
all  pathogenic  bacteria,  which  are  li- 
able to  be  carried  by  milk  are  de- 
stroyed or  are  so  weakened  by  this 
process  that  they  are  harmless.  Milk 
which  has  been  heated  to  140  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  twenty  minutes 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  free  from 
the  living  germs  of  tuberculosis,  ty- 
phoid, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and 
dysentery  which  have  entered  the 
milk  through  the  medium  of  dirt. 
Their  evil  effects  are  thus  checked 
and  the  milk,  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer  can  be  in  a  better  condition 
than  if  it  were  not  pasteurized.  Ros- 
neau,  in  his  book  "The  Milk  Ques- 
tion," says,  "There  is  not  a  single 
instance  on  record  in  which  a  milk 
borne  epidemic  is  recorded  from  the 
use  of  pasteurized  milk." 

There  are  those  who  oppose  pas- 
teurization, taking  the  stand  that 
they  prefer  clean  milk  to  dirty  pas- 
teurized milk.  A  noted  chemist, 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting  where 
pure  milk  was  being  discussed,  said: 
"I  will  take  my  milk  clean  and  fresh, 
no  cooked  dirty  milk  for  me."  To 
make  such  statements  shows  that  one 
is  not  conversant  with  the  milk  situ- 
ation. It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice, 
which  grade  of  milk  we  have,  but 


it  is  a  question  of  doing  the  best 
we  can  with  what  we  have.  Our 
milk  supply  is  not  what  we  desire, 
but  simply  affirming  what  we  want 
is  not  going  to  make  it  so.  It  will 
take  years,  not  months,  of  earnest 
work  by  men  who  are  broad  enough 
to  see  this  great  milk  problem  from 
all  its  many  sides  before  we  can 
hope  to  have  a  safe  supply  of  milk 
for  our  larger  cities.  Meanwhile  it 
is  our  duty  to  render  the  present  sup- 
ply as  safe  as  possible;  and  our 
investigators  of  the  milk  question 
tell  us  that  this  must  be  done  by 
pasteurization. 

Why  it  will  take  time  to  bring 
about  this  desired  condition  and  why 
it  is  desirable  under  present  condi- 
tions to  pasteurize,  I  wish  to  cite  a 
few  of  the  factors  in  milk  produc- 
tion which  are  at  present  beyond  our 
control,  but  which  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  quality  of  milk. 

What  is  Pure  Milk? — We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  pure  milk,  but 
what  is  pure  milk?  It  is  a  grade 
recognized  the  same  by  all?  Pure 
milk  is  only  a  relative  term  which 
is  often  very  vaguely  used.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  define  it,  but  in- 
stead will  use  certified  milk  as  my 
standard  of  purity. 

What  are  the  requisites  for  the 
certification  of  milk?  (1)  that  it  be 
drawn  from  healthy  cows;  (2)  that 
it  contain  no  pathogenic  bacteria, 
and  (3)  that  the  total  count  of  bac- 
teria, other  than  pathogenic  shall 
not  exceed  10,000  per  c.  c.  All  the 
rules  governing  the  production  of 
certified  milk  are  for  the  insurance 
that  the  milk  have  these  three  requi- 
sites. Taking  certified  milk  as  our 
standard  of  purity,  does  it  always 
meet  these  requirements?  Usually, 
but  not  always.  In  May,  1912,  a 
dairy  supplying  one  of  our  western 
cities,  not  certified,  but  worthy  of 
certification,  had  an  epidemic  of  scar- 
let fever  traced  to  its  door.  This 
epidemic  claimed  as  its  victims  the 
daughter  of  the  dairyman,  and  nine 
other  children  of  this  city.  The  con- 
tamination came  from  a  milker  who 
had  the  disease  so  light  that  he 
worked  two  weeks  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. Does  this  mean  that  cer- 
tified milk  is  unsafe?  No,  it  only 
proves  that  they  are  not  infallible. 
If  such  creep  in  where  every  care 
is  exercised  by  men  of  training  who 
know  how  to  fight  against  such  dis- 
asters what  right  have  we  to  talk 
about  the  average  milk  supply  being 
pure  when  it  is  handled  by  persons 
who  have  no  conception  of  sanita- 
tion. 

But  why  need  we  employ  such  per- 
sons to  produce  our  milk?  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  labor. 
What  class  of  men  must  the  average 
dairyman  employ  today  to  do  the 
milking  and  the  handling  of  his 
milk?  Are  they  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  teachable?  Hardly.  He 
cannot  hire  men  who  would  give  the 
milk  the  desired  attention;  for  such 
men  can  obtain  more  desirable  em- 
ployment. The  personality  of  the 
men  on  a  dairy  largely  determines 
the  quality  of  the  milk  there  pro- 
duced; and  until  men  can  be  se- 
sured  who  give  the  desired  care  we 
cannot  expect  much  improvement  in 
our  dairies. 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  91,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 

242  Washington  Street 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Davis,  Calif. 

One  Block  north  of  Bank. 


RUBY  AND  BOWERS 
Breeders,  Importers  and  Exporters. 

P  ERCHERON, 

Belgian,  Coach  Hackneys,  Shires  and  Clydesdales. 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the  largest  and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft  Stallions 
and  Mares,  both  American  bred  and  Imported,  to  be  found  any  place  In  the  West. 

The  reason  we  sell  more  horses  than  all  Importers  combined  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Is  that  we  save  our  customers  from  $500  to  $1000  on  each  horse,  and  sell  more 

genuine  horse  for  the  money.  We  give  a  60  per  cent  guarantee...  We  give 
a  four-year  contract  that  Is  good  at  home.  Is  that  not  better  than  buying  from 
some  firm  2000  or  3000  miles  away  or  a  transient  salesman?  We  sold  107  head  last 
year.  If  you  are  In  need  of  a  horse  In  your  locality,  lei  us  know.  We  expect  a 
large  shipment  of  horses  In  the  next  thirty  days 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER 


This  Is  the  average  of  the  50  cows  that  have  completed  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  dale  la  our 
herd,  and  only  IS  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  In  your  herd,  bred  Is  lines  that 

are  producing  these  results'  It  will  mean  Increased 
production  and  value  for  eveiy  animal  is  the  herd.  He 
will  produca^Uie  kind  of  stock  that  are  la  greatest 
demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY.  PRODUCTION ,  and  TRANSMITTING 
ABILITY  are  essential  In  ths  eiolce  of  a  herd  bnlL 
These  are  the  qualUkallons  or  the  young  bulls  that  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

F.ngage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.     Your  inquiries 

will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  I  SONS  CORPORATION. 
Holstein-Friesian   Cattle  Weadland.  Cal. 


Oak  Grove  Berkshires 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 
H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 
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Milk  production  has  an  economi- 
cal as  well  as  a  sanitary  side,  and 
while  some  have  not  been  prone  to 
recognize  this  economical  side  it, 
nevertheless,  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  production  of  pure  milk 
requires  labor,  equipment,  and  in- 
telligence, each  of  which  has  an 
economic  value,  and  the  more  of 
these  which  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  the  higher  priced  that 
quart  of  milk  must  sell.  Whether 
the  public  can  afford  to  pay  15  cents 
per  quart,  the  price  of  certified  milk, 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss,  but  one  thing 
is  sure,  they  will  not  do  so.  The 
public  demands  an  8  and  10-cent 
grade  of  milk  and  this  demand  must 
be  met.  We  cannot  expect  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lent by  dairymen  if  the  investors  do 
not  receive  a  just  recompense  in  re- 
turn. 

Pure  Milk  Scarce. — Taking  the 
first  requirement  mentioned  for  cer- 
tification of  milk,  that  is — "Milk 
drawn  from  healthy  cows."  What 
city  of  100,000  can  boast  of  a  milk 
supply  from  healthy  cows?  Not 
many.  Tuberculosis  is  in  practi- 
cally every  community.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease which  has,  so  far,  been  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  It  is  easy  to 
reason  that  the  dairymen  will  be 
better  off  if  they  would  eliminate 
their  tubercular  cows.  I  agree  that 
if  the  dairymen  would  eradicate  this 
disease  from  their  herds  in  ten  years 
they  would  be  better  off.  But  the 
dairyman  is  living  today,  not  to- 
morrow and  it  is  hard  to  get  him 
to  take  a  friendly  attitude  regarding 
this  disease.  It  takes  one  who  has 
been  reared  on  a  farm  to  realize 
the  dairyman's  standpoint.  When 
testing  for  tuberculosis  was  being 
agitated  some  years  ago  in  Iowa  I 
have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
seeing  my  mother  worrying  for  fear 
that  the  test  would  be  forced  on  our 
herd  and  that  it  might  prove  to  be 
as  badly  diseased  as  some  of  the 
herds  reported  in  the  papers.  This 
would  have  meant  the  loss  of  many 
cows,  which  were  the  means  we  ex- 
pected to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm,  and  the  loss  of  which 
might  have  meant  the  loss  of  our 
home.  Can  you  get  from  this  & 
glimpse  of  the  dairyman's  side  of 
this  tubercular  question?  They  do 
not  fully  realize  its  meaning  or  im- 
portance. The  keeping  of  tubercu- 
lar cows  is  not  criminal  with  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  simply  self-preservation. 
There  must  be  more  education  along 
this  line  and  laws  that  will  protect 
and  not  destroy  the  farmers'  homes 
before  we  can  expect  them  to  sub- 
mit kindly  to  the  eradication  of  tu- 
berculosis. 

Pasteurization  the  present  solution. 
— If  the  dairyman  cannot  obtain  the 
help  necessary  for  the  production 
of  pure  milk  at  the  present  price; 
if  the  public  will  not  pay  the  price 
required  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tified milk;  if  the  present  status  of 
the  tubercular  situation  is  such  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  force 
the  tuberculin  test,  what  is  to  be 
done?  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
improve  the  conditions  on  the  dair- 
ies, but  meanwhile  let  us  render  the 
milk  we  have  just  as  safe  as  it  is 
practical  to  do  so,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  we  must  resort  to  Pasteuriza- 
tion. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CONSIGNMENT      SALE  ADVAN- 
TAGES. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

California  has  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  many  for  having  so  few 
pure  bred  dairy  cows  to  her  credit. 
While  this  condition  has  been  gradu- 
ally improving,  the  scarcity  of  breed- 
ing animals  has  prevented  our  pure 
bred  business  from  growing  more 
rapidly.  In  fact  with  some  breeds, 
notably  the  Holsteins,  it  has  been  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  secure  fe- 
male stock  in  this  state,  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  foundation  purposes. 

It  is  for  that  reason  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  a  few  of 
the  Holstein  breeders  have  decided 
to  hold  at  Hanford,  this  month,  the 
first  consignment  sale  of  such  stock 
that  has  ever  been  offered  the  buy- 
ing public  in  this  State.  They  real- 
ize that  to  further  the  interests  of 
that  breed,  they  must  afford  the 
prospective  buyer  an  opportunity  of 
securing  a  selection  of  representative 
animals. 

In  this  respect  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  consignment  sale  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  as  it  brings  together 
animals  of  different  breeding,  con- 
signed by  breeders  whose  personal 
recommendation  stands  back  of  each 
animal.  When  one  considers  that 
such  animals  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer,  In  so  far  as  the 
price  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that 
each  breeder  must  sustain  his  repu- 
tation by  selling  only  such  animals 
as  will  suit  the  buyers,  else  the  price 
will  suffer  and  also  the  breeders' 
prestige  for  quality. 

From  the  buyer's  standpoint,  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  spending  one 
day  at  such  a  sale  he  can  pick  from 
a  number  of  herds,  all  that  the  con- 
signors have  for  sale,  thereby  saving 
himself  considerable  expense  as  well 
as  time  consumed  in  traveling  over 
the  State.  Another  thing  which 
everyone  admits  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  purchasing  pure  bred 
animals,  is  the  comparison  which  is 
much  more  easily  accomplished 
where  the  animals  are  grouped  at  a 
sale  of  this  kind,  than  when  they  are 
so  far  apart  as  when  purchased 
otherwise. 

To  the  breeder,  the  consignment 
sale  also  offers  special  inducements, 
as  it  is  sufficiently  cooperative  to 
allow  each  breeder  alike  the  benefit 
of  finding  the  right  customer.  That 
is,  the  overhead  charges  of  holding 
the  sale  are  very  little  larger  than 
they  would  be  for  smaller  individual 
sales,  and  he  is  able  to  reach  a 
greater  buying  force  than  would  be 
the  case  were  he  to  hold  his  sale  in- 
dividually, with  an  equal  expendi- 
ture. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Holstein  breeders  have  taken  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  holding  this 
sale  at  the  present  time,  when  new 
herds  are  so  badly  needed;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  promotion  of 
more  of  these  sales  by  the  different 
breed  associations  in  this  State, 
would  aid  in  no  small  way  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  State.  Such  sales  of  swine  and 
horses  at  the  present  time  would  cer- 
tainly be  timely  and  appreciated  by 
the  buying  public. 


A.  L.  Leitch  has  bought  forty-one 
high  producing  Holsteins  to  eat  the 
alfalfa  on  his  ranch  near  Oakdale. 
He  says  it  pays  better  to  sell  alfalfa 
in  the  form  of  butter. 


You  Wouldn't  Put  Axle 
Grease  on  Your  Watch 

Isn't  it  almost  as  ridiculous  to  use  ordinary  farm  oil  on 
your  cream  separator?  It's  delicate  mechanism  demands 
a  special  oil.  We  make  good  harvester  and  gas  engine 
oils,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them  for  separators.  If 
your  separator  is  to  do  its  best  work,  you  must  lubricate  it 
with 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

It  is  made  especially  to  suit  the  peculiar  mechanism  of 
cream  separators.  It  is  of  just  the  right  body.  It  does 
not  "gum."  It  keeps  the  bowl  running  swiftly  and 
smoothly — you  get  all  the  cream.  There  is  no  better  oil 
— regardless  of  price.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


SALVADOR   STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

ANOTHER  VICTORY  FOR  THE  SHIRES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  tbe  Shire  Stallion  SEVERN 
PILOT,  imported  by  the  Salvador  Stock  Farm,  won  the 
Stallion  Registration  Board's  trophy  and  {100  for  tbe  best 
draft  stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three  of  his 
get. 

f  you  want  to  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Shirt  stallion. 
For  Prices,  Etc.,  Address 

Salvador  Stock  Farm 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Napa, 


Calif. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Davis,  California 


KING  LANCASTER. 
Son  of   King  Edward,  Grand  Champion  Bill  Cali- 
fornia  State   Fair  1909-1910-1911.  Tit 
Only  Bull  a  Three  Times  Grand  Champion. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood  Knight  II,  Grand  Champion  1912 
Greenwood   Knight   Grand  Champion  1913 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Fam- 
ous Blacow-Roberts-Glide 
French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
bred Shropshire  Rams. 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE: 
Bapton  Broadhooks  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood     Knight,  337,393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 

Range  Raised  Young  Short- 
horn Bulls  for  Sale.  Single 
or  carload  lots. 


WAUKEEN  STOCK 

Offers  For  Sale  Some  Choice 


FARM 

JERSEY  CALVES 

From  Tested  Dams.    Inquire  of 

Modesto         Chas.    N.  Odcll  California 
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With    Orders    Amounting   to  $75.00 

We  want  everyone  to  have  one  of  our  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CATALOGS.  We  are  going  to  give  750  so.  ft 
of  2-inch  Mesh  Poultry  Wire  with  every  $75.00  order.  Send  Coupon  below  FOR  ONE  OF  OUR  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIAL CATALOGS.  Look  over  the  bargain!  offered  at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  Send  us  your 
order  for  any  article  or  articles  listed.  If  your  order  amounnts  to  $75.00  we  will  immediately  ship  the 
fencing  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  If  yoor  order  does  not  amount  to  $75.00  save  your  receipts  until  you  have 
purchased  this  amount  from  us,  and  with  the  last  order  we  will  ship  the  Fencing.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
Your  order  need  not  amount  to  $75.00  in  a  specified  time  to  receive  this  FREE  FENCING  It  is  only 
necessary  that  you  make  your  first  purchase  with  us  by  January  1st,  1916.  CAN  YOU  APPRECIATE  WHAT 
WE  ARE  OFFERING  YOU? 

Our  prices  on  HIGH  GRADE  BUILDING  MATERIAL  are  always  the  lowest.  Our  Million  Dollar  Stock  enables 
■s  to  sell  under  the  market.     Convince  yourself! 

Read  this  small  list,  below,  carefully.    It  Is  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  we  sell 


Building  Material 


HIGH  TANK 

Toilet  Combinations  complete  to 


floor: 

bankrupt  stock. 


'  $10.00 


Low  down  enamel  steel  toilet  com- 
bination,  com 
plete  to  floor 


$12.50 


Low  down  vitreous  china  closet 

rina  $i6.oo 

Speelal    reductions    on  Kitchen 
Sinks:  20x30.  No.  "" 
2;  18x36.  No.  2 


o.  «j  2  "j  5 


Corrugated  Galvanized  Iron,  spe- 
cial price,  until  farther  notice, 
all  lengths  from  6  to  10  feet: 

z™..rr  $3.65 


THE  WAY 
TO  OBTAIN 

FREE 

FENCING 


LUMBER 

We  positively  have  the  best  of- 
ferings in  Lumber,  both  in  rough 
and  finish,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. You  lose  if  you  do  not 
write  us  for  estimates. 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST  ON  SASH 
AND  DOORS 

We  carry  everything  in  this  de- 
partment. Two  light,  double  hung 
windows,  1%  inches  thiek. 
Best  Quality  American  window 
glass,  all 
sizes   


60c  UP 


No.  1  Colonial  Door, 
kiln-dried  Oregon  Pine, 
a  special  value, 
all  stook 
sizes  .... 


selected 
This  It 


$1.50  UP 


Roofing  paper: 

1  ply  sanded  . 

2  ply 

sanded   


$1.00 
$2.75 


Samples  lent  on  request. 


Wall  Board:  650  pounds  to  the  thousand.  No. 
2,  regular  price,  $25,  cut  A  |  A  AA 
to  per  thousand  so.  ft  ...    0  I  Jf.UU 


Standard  line  House  Paint,  guaranteed.  All 

colors,  per 

gallon   


$1.50 


Shingle  stain,  all  Cfl  CA 

colors    and    black   OU.OU 


Graphite  Roof  Paint, 
per  gallon   


Interior  Oil  Stains 
per  gallon  


$1.00 
$1.00 


Everything  else  in  the  paint  line  at  pro- 
portionate prices.  We  carry  everything 
In  BUILDING  MATERIAL.  Our  stock  Is 
complete. 


SECOND  HAND  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CAR- 
RIED ONLY  BY  WHITING  WRECKING  CO. 
Two-inch  dimension  Lumber  up  to  2x12,  up 

perr."''   $12.00 

Other  sizes  at  similar  prices. 
Write  for  estimates. 

Two-in.   tongue  and  groove,  8x10  in  wide, 

p°r;Pe  $12.00 

%x4  Maple  Flooring,  fine  CAfl  ft  ft 
condition;  special  per  M...  ©*#UiUU 

950-gallon  Cylindric  Tank;  A  |  n  ft  ft 
new  condition;  worth  $35.00     9  I  O.UU 

Roofing  Paper  Remnants,  from  90  to  125 
feet  to  the  roll;  per  g  |  QQ 

NURSERYMEN!  !  Here  is  a  chance  to  nuy  o  I 
lath  at  100  per  cent  dls-  Q  I  J  r 
count:  per  M   01.10 

5000  feet  of  quarter-inch  Black  Gas  Pipe. 

Good  as   new   Oft  ftQ 

per   foot    OU.UO 

Everything    in    Second-hand  Lumber. 

Be    sure    to    write    all    correspondence  for 

second-hand  building  material  to 


Whiting  Wrecking  Co. 

9th  &  San  Pedro  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Please  Send  fREE 
Your  Catalog 
Including  FREE  OFFER 


Mame  [P.R.P] 

City   

Whiting-Mead  Commercial  Company 

9th  St.  and  Maple  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PUMPS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water 
Balanced  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oiling 
Direct  Connected  Pumps  make  ideal  pump- 
ing units.  Built  and  guaranteed  for  all 
heads  and  capacities 


Don't  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  but 
write  us  NOW  and  ask  for  catalog  and 
information  blank.  We  are  experts  and 
our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

003  MARKET  STREET 


MOLTING  TIME 

Is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  In  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 
A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALTJMA,  CAL. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything  you  need  for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  P.  SMITH  &  CO., 
10O6  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  by     Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.  Cal  ] 


FORCING    IMMATURE    I'll. LETS. 


This  La  a  rather  slow  time  of  year 
for  the  poultry  man.  The  pullets 
that  should  lay  fail  to  produce  the 
goods,  and  the  owner  getting  out  of 
patience  wants  to  do  something  to 
help  along.  All  right,  help  them 
along  with  a  little  more  green  feed; 
a  little  extra  beef  scrap  or  fish  meal; 
but  if  you  have  any  respect  for  your 
chickens  don't  begin  feeding  strong 
dope  to  get  them  to  lay.  When  a 
pullet  is  fully  matured,  if  she  does 
not  lay  with  good  feed  and  care, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  her, 
but  before  you  condemn  her  be  sure 
that  she  is  mature.  A  pullet  can  no 
more  lay  until  she  is  mature,  than  an 
apple  can  fall  before  it  is  ripe,  un- 
less something  unnatural  causes  it  to 
fall.  Sometimes  the  ripening  period 
of  pullets  is  slow  from  different 
causes,  and  they  need  help  to  de- 
velop, but  drugs  are  among  the  un- 
natural stimulants,  and  should  not 
be  resorted  to. 

There  are  many  good  feeders,  so 
far  as  quantity  goes,  that  can't  un- 
derstand why  their  pullets  do  not  lay 
quite  as  early  as  they  should.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  have  not  given 
the  food  in  sufficient  variety.  It  has 
been  too  much  of  one  material.  If 
you  feed  wheat  for  grain,  then  make 
a  mash  of  wheat  bran  and  shorts,  it 
is  all  the  same  fixed  up  a  little  dif- 
ferent. Vary  the  material  by  adding 
ground  barley,  ground  oats,  or 
ground  corn  even,  and  don't  fail  to 
add  some  animal  food.  It  is  su- 
prising  the  many  inquiries  that  we 
get  telling  of  poor  luck,  and  in  near- 
ly all  cases  the  animal  food  is  en- 
tirely left  out. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  told  that 
poultry,  ducks  and  turkeys  must 
have  animal  food  of  some  kind  if 
they  are  to  do  their  best. 

But  the  very  best  thing  I  know  of 
to  mature  pullets,  and  this  means 
when  the  pullets  are  well  grown,  is 
milk.  Boil  a  mess  of  potatoes,  pour 
off  the  water  and  use  milk,  sour  or 
buttermilk  will  do,  in  place  of  water, 
then  mix  up  your  usual  mash  feed 
with  this  milk  and  boiled  potatoes; 
let  them  have  milk  to  drink,  too,  if 
you  have  it;  and  it  won't  be  long  till 
your  pullets  will  lay. 

This  may  be  fed  either  morning  or 
night,  but  night  is  preferable.  Give 
them  all  they  can  tuck  in  them  just 
before  roosting  time.  The  one 
trouble  with  feeding  condiments  such 
as  cayenne,  mustard  and  things  of 
that  kind,  is  that  they  act  as  a  stimu- 
lant; and  once  accustomed  to  being 
stimulated,  the  hen's  system  fails  to 
respond  without  it.  It  is  a  case  of  no 
stimulant,  no  egg;  because  the  sys- 


tem is  depleted  by  the  absence  of 
that  one  material.  Besides,  if  pul- 
lets are  made  to  lay  before  they  are 
fully  matured,  they  never  amount  to 
anything.  True  you  can  say,  "My 
pullets  laid  at  such  and  such  an 
age,"  but  take  my  word  for  it,  they 
won't  lay  enough  eggs  to  entitle 
them  to  any  credit  on  your  bank 
account. 


CREOSOTE  STAIN  OP  WHITE- 
WASH. 


Is  creosote  stain  used  for  inside 
and  outside  of  poultry  buildings,  and 
will  you  please  publish  formula  for 
same?    Is  it  superior  to  whitewash? 

Mrs.  II.  E.  D. 
(Creosote    stain    is    superior  to 
whitewash  in  some  ways.     It  kills 
mites  and  prevents  them  from  breed- 
ing if  sprayed  about  twice  a  year. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTOmf 

Rate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue:  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2 He  per  word. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large 
reductions  offered  on  old  stock  for  short 
time  only.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Albert  M 
Hart.    Clements.    Cal.      (Successor    to  Ed 

Hart.) 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY— 36.000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnoreas  our  specialty.    Instructions  Id  caring  for  young 

chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hides.  R.  2.  PeUluaa.  Cal.  

PINE   TREE   POULTRY    FARM,  Lot  Oitoa.  Cal— 

Hatching  eggs  from  8.   C   White  Leghorns.  Selected 

stock.  Ready  December  1st.  $8  per  100;  050  per 
1000.     Order  now. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at  New  York. 
Kansas  and  California  shows.     Eggs  for  hatching  and 

choice  stock  for  sale.    Chaa.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Lot 

Oatos.  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Now  booking  orders  for 
Pall.  August.  September  and  October  chicks  are  highly 
profitable.  Send  for  circular.  L.  W.  Clark.  PeUluma. 
Cal. 


SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
8ent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House. 
229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  8t..  Lot  Angeles.  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Lag- 
horns.  High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597.  8arramento.  Cal. 

0IABL0    WHITE    ROCKS— KOOS   FOR  HATCHINO 

Special  exhibition  matlngs.  07.50  per  15;  utility.  00 
per  15:  010  per  100.    C.  1.  Struby.  On  cord.  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Hear, 
layers.     Write  for  catalogue.    0.  W.  Suits,  370  Ban- 

dinl  Are..  Riverside.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  eggs.  Stock  un- 
surpassed.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cal.  (Successor 

to  Ed.  Hart. ) 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Tour  dealer 
baa  It.   

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks.  8.  C 
White  Leghnms  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hopland. 
Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS.  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton. 

Cal. 


FOB  SALE — Three  months  old  nnd  up. 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  At  all  times.  P.  O. 
Box  442.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LANC.SHANS.— Best  on  coast.  Stock.  Set- 
tings booked  now.  Lohr.  689  Kansas  St.,  San 
Kranclsco. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE — Cockerels  ready 
for  service.    Susan  Swaysgood.  Route  2.  Pomona,  CaL 

PURE-BRED    WHITE     ROCKS.    Mm.  J.  B.  Tupper. 

"erea.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Leghorn 
pullets.    At  all  times.    P.  0.  Box  442.  Petalmga.  Cal. 


BUFF    ORPINGTON    COCKERELS   ready   for  service. 

0.  I.,  nivens.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


Cockerels.     M.   Worley,   Palermo,  Cal. 
FOB  SALE — Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Red 


HOPLAND  PULLETS 

1000  S.  C.  W-  L.  Pullets,  2  mos.  old  $6.00  per  doz. 

1000  S.  C.  W.  L.  Pullets,  3  mos.  old  18.00  per  doz. 

Breeding  Cockerels  $18.00  per  doz. 
Hopland    Stock  Farm 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  HOPLAND,  CAL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request-  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  C. 
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Whitewash  also  kills  mites,  but 
after  it  has  been  on  the  walls  a  few 
days,  it  is  entirely  harmless  to  mites 
and  other  insects;  the  creosote  stain 
keeps  its  qualities  much  longer.  It 
is  used  both  inside  and  outside  and 
also  on  the  roof.  Crude  oil  and 
crude  carbolic  acid  form  the  base, 
one  quart  of  the  crude  carbolic  to 
one  five  gallon  can  of  the  crude  oil. 
After  they  are  mixed,  stir  in  enough 
"prince  metallic"  to  thicken  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  if  to  be  put  on 
with  a  brush,  but  if  to  be  sprayed  it 
must  be  thin  enough  to  work  in  the 
pump.  You  will  have  to  use  some 
judgment  in  that.  Some  people  pre- 
fer to  spray  because  it  is  quicker, 
and  others  prefer  a  brush  because 
it  is  more  economical.  Spraying 
uses  about  three  times  the  quantity 
as  when  put  on  with  a  brush.) 


SPRAYING   FOR  PROSPEROUS 
APPEARANCE. 


And  by  the  way,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
if  you  can  possibly  get  at  it,  to  spray 
all  the  chicken  houses,  sheds,  and 
even  cattle  sheds.  There  is  not  any- 
thing that  makes  a  farm  home  look 
so  prosperous  as  neat,  clean  build- 
ings of  one  color.  The  "prince  met- 
allic" used  in  the  above  formula 
makes  the  buildings  a  dark  wine 
color.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
coloring  is  used  for  brown  or  green 
but  these  stains  are  all  dark  because 
the  base  is  crude  oil  in  every  case. 
I  don't  care  what  dealers  say  to  the 
contrary.  A  neighbor  of  mine  paid 
85  cents  a  gallon  for  some  and  I 
made  my  own  at  a  cost  of  20  cents, 
and  you  could  not  tell  them  apart, 
neither  before  putting  on  the  wall 
nor  after.  Now  65  cents  a  gallon  is 
pretty  good  wages  for  mixing.  I 
don't  know  of  anything  a  farmer  can 
do  that  will  bring  him  in  better 
wages,  and  I  have  been  in  some  kind 
#f  farming  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
You  can  mix  a  lot  in  an  hour,  and  it's 
jolly  good  fun  to  hide  dirt  with  it 
and  see  your  buildings  look  "spick 
and  span."  Makes  the  kids  feel  good 
too,  to  see  their  home  place  put  on 
new  clothes  once  in  a  while,  and 
when  it  can  be  done  so  cheap,  why  it 
looks  foolish  to  have  dilapidated 
looking  buildings.  Looks  like  a  per- 
son had  lost  their  grip  and  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  grave.  This  neigh- 
bor of  mine  started  in  to  spray  his 
dwelling  house,  he  said  all  the  build- 
ers in  Los  Angeles  used  a  spray,  and 
he  would  do  the  same.  He  borrowed 
my  spray  pump  and  used  up  about 
twelve  gallons,  several  of  which  was 
on  his  clothing.  Then  he  began  to 
figure  out  how  many  more  gallons 
at  85  cents,  and  total  it  up  and  he  got 
scared  and  went  and  bought  a  brush 
and  finished  the  job  with  about  ten 
gallons.  He  made  good  wages  on  the 
brush-    You  see,  that  was  economy. 


POULTRY  SHOW  NOTES. 


The  San  Francisco  Poultrymen's 
Association  have  decided  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  exhibits  of  poul- 
try supply  and  manufacturing  hous- 
es, at  their  show  to  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 8  to  13.  Charges  for  space  and 
lights  have  been  reduced  to  about 
actual  cost  to  the  association,  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  these  exhibits  the 
largest  of  any  show  on  the  coast. 


coming  San  Francisco  poultry  show, 
in  the  shape  of  pen  exhibits.  These 
pens  will  be  about  10  feet  square 
and  will  be  so  arranged  on  the  floor 
that  the  visitor  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  birds  in  their  natural  mode  of 
living.  This  feature  has  been  one 
of  the  big  attractions  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  poultry  show  in  New 
York,  and  will  add  much  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  coming  show,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  big  shows  of 
the  season  on  this  coast. 


The  11th  annual  poultry  show 
given  by  the  Alameda  County  Poul- 
trymen's Ass'n  will  be  held  at  the 
State  Armory,  Oakland,  November 
24  to  29  inclusive.  The  word  has 
been  given  out  that  the  association 
expects  to  give  one  of  the  best  ex- 
hibitions on  the  coast  this  year. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Hinds  is  again  show 
secretary,  and  with  C.  E.  Ross  as 
superintendent,  the  quality  and  suc- 
cess of  the  show  is  insured.  The 
judges  are  Russell,  Luce  and  Venn. 
As  in  past  years  the  pigeon  depart- 
ment will  be  handled  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Pigeon  Club. 

This  association  boasts  of  having 
the  keenest  competition  and  the  best 
sale  show  on  the  coast,  and  a  fancier 
who  can  win  there  can  win  any- 
where. 


BRING  THE  FOLKS  TO 

California 

LOW  COLONIST  FARES 

FROM  EASTERN  POINTS 
TO    CALIFORNIA  DESTINATIONS 

ONE  WAY  FARES 

From  CHICAGO   $38.00 

KANSAS  CITY    30.00 

ST.   LOUIS    35.60 

OMAHA    30.00 

Corresponding  Low  Fares  from  Certain  Other  Points 

SALE  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  24th  TO  OCTOBER  8th,  1914,  INCLUSIVE 
MONEY  MAY  BE  DEPOSITED 
With  any  Western  Pacific  Agent  and  ticket  will  be  furnished  by 
wire  without  extra  cost 

WESTERN,  PACIFIC 
TONVER  &PIO  fiPSMDE 

For  full  information  and  literature  address: 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665   MARKET  STREET,   PALACE   HOTEL,   Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1326  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
3rd  AND  WASHINGTON.  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  574 


A  new  thing  for  California  poul- 
try shows  will  be  inaugurated  at  the 


From  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

"I  trust  the  State  of  California  will  elect 
James  D.  Phelan  and  thus  realize  its  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  United  States 
Senator  who  can,  with  force  and  dignity, 
uphold  the  interests  of  California  and 
the  policies  of  the  President." 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN— three  times  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

Prevented  renewal  of  franchise  of  old  Geary  street  railway,  San  Francisco, 

thus  making  present  successful  municipal  line  possible. 

Appointed  first  woman  who  ever  held  an  important  public  position  in  San 
Francisco. 

Served  as  regent  of  the  University  of  California. 

Commissioner  to  secure  re-enactment  of  the  Geary  Asiatic  Exclusion  Law. 

Commissioner  for  Hetch  Hetchy  legislation  before  Congress  to  secure  a 
mountain  water  supply  for  the  cities  around  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Commissioner  to  Europe  by  appointment  of  President  Wilson  to  support 
the  United  States  Government's  invitation  to  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Secured  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  United  States  building  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

Declined  ambassadorship  to  one  of  the  great  European  nations,  preferring 
service  at  home. 

Led  in  the  fight  for  a  new  charter  for  San  Francisco,  which  insured  home 
rule,  civil  service  reform,  responsible  government  and  municipal  railroads. 
Raised  standard  of  pay  for  laborers  in  the  city  employ. 

Head  of  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Committee  in  the  disaster  of  1906. 
Appointed  by  the  President  custodian  of  the  relief  fund  aggregating  $10,000,000. 

Worked  and  spoke  before  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  an  anti- 
alien  land  ownership  law. 

Experienced,  capable  and  untrammelled,  he  would  have  but  one  client  in 
Washington,  the  people  of  his  native  State. 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 


Elect  the  man  who  can  help  California  in  Washington 
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The  Home  Circle 

AN     OLD     MAIDS  ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT. 


1  can  remember  when  I  used  to 
think  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  "Mrs. 
Somebody,"  and  so  unfortunate 
never  to  be  "Mrs.  Anybody,"  but 
that  was  years  ago;  I  won't  say  how 
many.  I  live  with  my  brother,  Si- 
mon Andrew,  in  one  of  the  farming 
districts  of  Western  Connecticut. 
Simon  Andrews  is  a  bachelor,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  for  I  have 
known  him  to  walk  a  mile  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  speaking  to  a 
woman. 

One  day  when  I  was  tying  up 
my  catnip  and  boneset  into  bunches 
to  dry  for  winter  use,  who  should 
come  in  but  the  Spriggius  girls,  brim- 
ful of  fun  and  laughter.  I  knew 
they  had  come  in  quietly,  thinking 
to  catch  Simon  Andrew  in  the  house, 
but  he  was  clear  down  in  the  lower 
lots  before  they  had  the  gate  unfas- 
tened. 

Of  course  they  had  an  errand — 
they  almost  always  have.  I've  known 
'em  to  come  in  as  many  as  three 
times  a  week  to  get  my  receipt  for 
preserves,  and  I  haven't  a  doubt  if 
you  had  asked  them  the  next  morn- 
ing how  the  receipt  read,  they  could 
not  have  told  a  word  of  it.  I  won- 
der why  it  is  that  bachelors  are  such 
a  curiosity  and  so  much  sought  after 
by  young  folks? 

Well,  as  I  said,  the  Spriggins  girls 
came  in,  arid  just  as  they  were  going 
they  almost  took  my  breath  away  by 
saying,  "O,  Miss  Rachel,  did  you 
know  that  Roscoe  Miller  and  his  fam- 
ily are  in  town — just  came  from  out 
West  to  visit  Roscoe's  father?"  I 
managed  not  to  show  my  astonish- 
ment much  and  the  girls  finally  start- 
ed for  home. 

You  see,  everybody  has  his  or  her 
little  story  sometime  in  life,  and  I 
had  had  mine.  This  news  brought  it 
all  back  to  me.  I  thought  of  the 
four-leafed  clover  Roscoe  had  given 
me  so  long  ago,  that  I  had  carried 
in  my  bosom  for  a  year  after,  and  as 
time  passed,  I  finally  consigned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  old  chest  in  the 
garret.  I  had  thought  of  burning  it, 
but  somehow  I  didn't.  It  was  the 
only  souvenir  of  my  youthful  dream. 

Roscoe  didn't  spring  from  a  very 
high  family,  and  his  older  brothers 
had  all  turned  out  "black  sheep,"  so 
everyone  looked  down  on  Roscoe  and 
thought  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  ac- 
cept attentions  from  him;  but  I  was 
young,  only  seventeen,  and  the  more 
they  said  against  him,  the  more  I 
loved  him  and  the  surer  I  was  that 
he  was  all  that  I  would  wish  him  to 
be.  Wouldn't  I  believe  Roscoe  be- 
fore all  the  world?  What  if  folks  did 
say  he  frequented  the  tavern?  And 
what  if  his  breath  did  sometimes 
have  a  peculiar  smell?  Didn't  he 
solemnly  swear  that  he  did  not  taste 
liquor?  What  if  his  family  did  have 
black  sheep?  Was  that  Roscoe's 
fault? 

Some  seem  to  think  it  is  particular 
credit  to  themselves  because  the  Lord 
saw  fit  to  give  them  a  right  minded 
ancestry.  I  don't  think  it  is  right 
to  condemn  the  whole  flock  because 
of  the  color  of  one,  so,  although  I 
have  lived  to  be  thankful  that  Roscoe 
and  I  parted  at  last,  I  hold  to  it  that 
his  case  was  the  exception  rather 


than  the  rule. 

When  I  look  back  through  the 
mists  of  time,  it  seems  to  me  like  a 
silly  little  dream  that  I  would  like 
to  forget  forever,  but  it  was  hard  to 
bear  then,  and  even  now  the  mention 
of  his  name  had  set  me  into  an  un- 
easy state  of  mind,  and  I  found  my- 
self wondering  how  he  looked,  and 
what  sort  of  a  wife  he  had  chosen. 

Well,  the  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  I  felt  a  little  curious  to  see  Ros- 
coe and  his  family.  I  knew  they 
would  come  to  church,  so  I  hurried 
Simon  Andrew  and  went  early  so  as 
to  be  there  when  they  came.  And 
they  did  come!  I  heard  the  old  fa- 
miliar step,  which  time  had  not 
yet  changed.  I  felt,  rather  than  saw 
him  pass  our  pew,  followed  by  the 
clerk  of  several  pairs  of  feet  of  as- 
sorted sizes. 

I  took  a  fleeting  glance.  And  O! 
to  think  I  had  saved  that  clover  leaf 
all  these  years.  Did  I,  Rachel  Wel- 
ton,  ever  dream  of  marrying  such  a 
man  as  that?  Old,  gray  and  un- 
kempt, with  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  dissipation  on  his  face;  an  insigni- 
ficant looking,  shabbily-dressed  wo- 
man on  one  side  and  several  open- 
mouthed,  stupid-looking  children  on 
the  other. 

I  looked  at  Simon  Andrew,  but  he 
was  contemplating  the  scratch  he 
got  on  his  boot  while  walking  down 
and  I  knew  he  would  be  in  agony 
till  he  got  home  and  polished  it 
over.  I  looked  over  at  Deacon  Hobb's 
widow  sitting  with  her  scapegrace  of 
a  son,  that  had  brought  the  deacon's 
gray  hairs  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  Then  my  eyes  wandered  over 
to  the  Dobsons'  pew  where  Mrs.  Dob- 
son's  three-years-old  boy  was  muss- 
ing her  bonnet-strings  and  worrying 
the  life  out  of  her.  I  finished  my 
survey  with  a  glance  at  the  Sprig- 
gins  girls,  "sweet  and  fresh  as  the 
morning  dawn,"  brimful  of  life  and 
health  and  fun,  with  the  making  or 
marring  of  their  future  lives  in  their 
own  innocent  hands,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  "I  would  not  change  places 
even  with  them."  Then  I  fell  to 
folding  my  best  handkerchief,  and  I 
think  I  folded  more  of  contentment 
into  that  small  square  before  the 
service  began,  than  I  ever  knew  in 
my  life  before  and  I  am  sure  I  raised 
a  heartfelt  prayer  of  thankfulness  to 
Heaven  that  I  was  an  "old  maid." 

When  1  reached  home,  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  throw  that  clover 
leaf  into  the  fire,  which  I  lighted  on 
the  old  stone  hearth,  and  when  the 
ashes  and  smoke  went  up  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  old  stone  chimney  they 
took  with  them  the  last  of  an  old 
maid's  dream. — Anna  D.  Gray,  in 
Farm  and  Home. 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 
Apple  Butter. — Boil  three  gallons 
of  cider  down  to  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity.  Pare  and  core  as  many 
apples  as  the  cider  will  cover,  divide 
the  cider  and  put  equal  parts  in  two 
kettles  on  the  fire.  Place  the  ap- 
ples in  one  kettle,  and  as  they  boil 
down,  pour  over  them  the  cider  from 
the  other  kettle.  Boil  twelve  hours 
until  smooth,  add  ground  cloves,  all- 
spice, cinnamon,  brown  sugar.  Then 
boil  again,  stirring  constantly.  When 
sufficiently  done  it  will  stick  to  the 
spoon  when  held  up. 


In 

Health 
III 


or 


A  person,  well,  sick  or  con- 
valescent, can  drinkGhirardellis 
Ground  Chocolate  when  other 
beverages  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  Tell  the  grocer  to 
send  you  a  can  today.  Serve 
it  for  tomorrow's  breakfast,  and 
note  how  pleased  the  family 
will  be  and  how  much  more 
vim  than  ordinary  they'll  have 
to  begin  the  day's  work.  Very 
economical. 

In  hermetically 

sealed  tins. 

i  , 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  U  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  ha* 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century  ai.d  its  popularity  is 
growing  day  by  day. 

D.  CHIRARDELU  CO. 
Sine.  1852  3u  Fraadx* 


We  will  maintain 
our  uoual  prices) 
during  1914. 


CHIRARDELU'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Take  large  to- 
matoes and  scald  and  skin  them  care- 


Gas  for  the  Country  Home 

COOKING— HEATING— LIGHTING 


A  Standard  Individual  Gas  Plant 

Will  supply  up  to  5000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  from  60  gravity  %%ao- 
line,  by  a  cold  process.  Plants  have  capacity  enough  to  sell  gas  to 
your  neighbors  or  supply  gas  for  a  small  town.  Simple  and  practi- 
cal in  construction. 

Sold  under  guarantee  and  installed  on  approval. 
Send  for  information  regarding  the  Standard. 

Standard  Gas  Generator  Company, 

1212,  1214,  1216  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE^  254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 

1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  
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Send 
fortius 
Big,  Free, 
Furniture 
Catalog 

"I  WiirTrust 
You  Gladly" 

"Select  what  yon  want 
from  my  catalogue  and  all 
yon  need  to  do  is  write  to  me 
to  open  YOUR  charge  ac- 
count ON  TERMS  TO  SUIT, 
lama  believer  in  the  aver- 
age home  lover.  I  don't  have 
any  iron-clad  rules  or  red 
tape,  because  I'm  eure  that 
you'll  be  as  square  with  me 
as  I  will  be  with  you.  I  want 
you  to  write  for  my  big  FREE 
Furniture  and  Home  Furn- 
ishing Catalogue  NOW,  see 
beautiful  things  on  which 
I'll  be  pleased  to  give  yon 

3Q  Pays*  Mome  Trial 

*'I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  I  can  give  you 
wonderful  low.  BARGAIN  prices  on  EVERY- 
THING in  the  household  line.   My  NEW  credit 

Slan  is  the  most  liberal,  most  helpful  one  ever 
evised  for  home  lovers— so  send  today  sure  for 
my  FREE  Book  and  read  all  about  it.  As  a 
■ample  of  my  low  prices  look  at  this 

Big  Rocker 
Bargain 

in  easy  paym'ts  of 
50c  per  month 
and  shipped 

you  on 
30  days'  triaL 
You  can  see 
wh;it  an  ele- 
gant rocker 
this  is.  It  is 
made  of  high- 
grade  solid 
oak, profusely 
carved.  A 
large,  roomy, 
com  rortable, 
oil  made  Rocker,  high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted, 
buttoned.  Upholstered  with  high  grade  black. 
Boston  Leather.  Seat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs;  has  beautiful  ruffled  edge.  Shipped  on 
80  days'  trial.  Price  $4.95.  Terms.  75r  cash  with 
order,  balance  50o  monthly.  Order  dirert  from 
this  advertisement  and  send  for  FREE  Book  of 
Bargains  today  sure." 

M.  FRIEDMAN   &  CO. 

LJ'  Pfi3    Post  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal.  k 

ft         Sign  r.nd  Mail  thin  Coupon  NOW  > 


H  FRIEDMAN  &  CO..  263  Post  SL.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pleaae  send  me,  tree,  your  complete  Barsjaln 
Catalog  lie  with  Prices,  Easy  Credit  Terms  and 
information,  without  the  slightest  obligation 
on  my  part. 

Name  

Street  —  

Town  Stale  . 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Prom  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  P«CT 
"CHA-MA"  -    GO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GREEN  UNCO  LOR  ED  JAPAN  TEA 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       •      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  SI.OO 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OF   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO. 


112-A  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


TEACHINGPAY5 


^achers  Receive  From 1 70  to*  1 5(J1 

[PerMonthand  have  a  Pleasant] 
LQccuparion  -  FreeCatalo&J 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


redwood 

TANKS— SILOS 

Water   troughs,    tank   frames  and 
towers. 

Steel    and    Wood  Windmills. 
Prices  the  lowest 
BROWN    4  DYSON 
640  So.  Center  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


fully.  Remove  the  inside.  Take 
the  dust  of  three  crackers,  the  white 
of  one  egg,  two  slices  of  onion 
minced  very  fine,  a  little  parsley, 
salt  to  taste,  add  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  mix  with  the  inside  of  the 
tomato  and  stuff  the  tomato  well 
up  to  the  top  with  your  mixture  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Pumpkin  Pies. — Pare  a  small  pump- 
kin, take  out  seeds,  steam  until 
soft  and  press  through  a  colander, 
beat  in  three  eggs,  three  tablespoon- 
fmls  of  molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  one  of  ginger,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  two  quarts 
of  hot  milk.  If  more  sweetening  is 
needed,  add  a  little  sugar.  Bake 
with  an  under  crust  only. 


To    Clean    Carpets. — To  clean  a 
worn  and  dingy  wool  carpet,  proceed 
as  follows:     After  giving  the  car- 
pet a  thorough  beating  to  remove 
all  loose  dust,  let  it  hang  on  the 
line  a  few  hours  to  sun  and  air. 
Then    spread    it    on  the  floor  of  a 
room   where  a  good  circulation  of 
air  can  be  secured.    Make  suds  of 
soft  water  and  soap,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  household  ammonia  to  a  pail- 
ful of  suds.     Have  another  pail  of 
clear  soft  water  and  a  large  woolen 
cloth   to  rinse  with.     Use  a  clean 
scrub  brush  with  suds,  scrubbing  a 
small  square  of  the  carpet  thorough- 
ly, then  rub  with  the  cloth  dipped 
in  the  clear  water,  and  wipe  as  dry 
as  possible.    In  this  way  the  entire 
carpet  can  be  cleaned,  and  will  look 
enough  better  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 
The  soap  will  remove  the  dirt  with- 
out injuring  the  colors,  while  the 
ammonia  will  brighten  them.  Wool 
rugs  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.    Small  rugs  may  be  dipped  in 
the  suds  and  shaken  about  or  scrub- 
bed on  a  board  until  the  dirt  is  re- 
moved, then  rinsed,  run  through  the 
wringer  and  dried  on  the  line.  Straw 
matting  may  be  cleaned  by  scrub- 
bing with  salt  and  water,  then  rins- 
ing with  clear  water  and  wiping  as 
dry  as  possible  with  cotton  cloths. 


THE  RULE  OF  THREE. 

Three  things  to  govern — Temper, 
tongue,  conduct. 

Three  things  to  love — Courage, 
gentleness,  affection. 

Three  things  to  hate — Cruelty,  ar- 
rogance, Ingratituf  e. 

Three  things  to  wish  for — Health, 
friends,  a  cheerful  spirit. 

Three  things  to  avoid — Idleness, 
loquacity,  flippant  jesting. 


Three  things  to  fight  for — Honor, 
country,  home. 

Three  things  to  think  about — 
Life,  death,  eternity. 


Overhead  feed  racks  for  hay  are 
good  for  the  horse  oculist. 


Calf  stanchions    save  profanity. 


BETTER  LIGHT 

TENrDCCSend  No 
Days  111  LLC  MONEY 


FROM  KEROSENE 

Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


You  Can  Prove  Our  Claims  Without  Sending  a  Cent 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  anything  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful  new  modern  incandescent 
light  in  your  home  for  10  days,  putting  it  to  every  possible  test  and  then  if  you  don't  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  oil  light  that  you  have  ever  seen,  or  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  you  may  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  can't  lose  a  penny.  We  want  you  to  prove  for  yourself,  as  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  others  have,  that  the  Aladdin  has  no  equal;  that  it  makes  the  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  that  it  saves  one-half  on  oil;  that  it  beats  elec- 
tric, gasoline  or  acetylene;  lights  and  is  put  out  like  old 
style  oil  lamp;  bums  common  kerosene  (coal  oil)  without 
odor,  smoke  or  noise;  is  clean,  won't  explode,  guaranteed. 

We  Will  Give  $1000.00  S^K^E 

the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  this  reward  offer  giveu  in  our 
circular  which  will  be  sent  you).  Would  we  dare  make  such 
a  strong  challenge  if  there  was  any  question  about  the 
superiority  of  the  Aladdin  over  all  other  oil  lamps? 
Hal  fin  a  FREE  Wewantone  user  in  each  localityto 
UtJI  UI1B  rntt  advertisetheAladdin.  Tothatperson 
we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  under  which  the 
one  lamp  is  given  free.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will 
give  full  particulars  about  this  unequaled  offer  on  an 
unequaled  light  and  our  10  Day  Free  TriaL 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  °^    Aladdin  Building,      Portland,  Ore. 
 Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Kerosene  Mantle  Lamps  in  the  World. 


We  Want  Men  With  Rigs  or 
Autos  to  Deliver  the  Aladdin 

on  our  easy  plan.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
small  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One 
farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything  in  his 
life  before,  writes:  "I  sold  61  lamps  the  first 
sevendays."  Another  says:  "I  disposed  of 
34  lamps  oat  of  31  calls."  Thousands  of 
others  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

No  money  required.  We  famish  capital 
to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask  for  our 
distributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  make 
big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 


Tm?  Modern  Fireside 


All  you  need  to  complete 
the  family  circle  is  a 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATER 

There's  cheer  in  its  glow- 
ing warmth. 

Dealers  everywhere 

Writ*  for  booklet,  ' '  Warmth 
in  cold  corner*.  " 

Standard  Oil  Company 

♦  (CALIFORNIA) 

San  Francisco 

■Frt 


What  and  When  to  Plant 


We  desire  to  apprise  all  garden  lovers  on  the  Pa 
of  "WHAT  AND  WHEN  TO  PLANT."    Our  initial 
volume  of  congratulatory  and  appreciative  messages 
struck  the  "responsive  chord." 

Its  paramount  motives  are  to  engender  united  in 
foster  it;  to  aid  and  guide  all  who  may  be  in  need  of 
to  provide  the  source  of  supply  and  create  the  dem 
tive  plants  and  trees;  and  to  make  It  the  authoritat 
region. 

With  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  entire  W 
twenty-five  years  in  the  various  phases  of  ornamental 
monthly  bulletin  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  not 
exclusively  to  ornamental  horticulture.  The  October 
a  series  of  cultural  notes  on  bulbous  plants,  with  a 
bulletin  is  free.    If  you  have  a  garden  you  cannot  af 


cific  Coast  that  we  are  sending  out  a  monthly  bulletin 
issue  was  the  September    number.    The  surprising 
which  were  received  is  assuring    evidence    that  it 

terest  in  the  work  of  beautifying  California  and  to 
timely  suggestions;  to  give  intelligent  information; 
and  for  seasonable  and  attractive  flowers  and  decora- 
ive  exponent  of  ornamental  garden  culture  in  this 

est  to  draw  from,  and  the  experience  of  nearly 
horticulture,  we  are  able  to  incorporate  in  our 
otherwise  easily  obtained.  This  bulletin  is  devoted 
issue  of  twelve  pages,  just  from  the  press,  contains 

full  list  of  the  best  varieties  for  planting  now.  This 

ford  to  be  without  a  copy.    Write  now. 


HOWARD  &  SMITH 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted  prices 
Quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  October  7,  1914. 
WHEAT. 
With,  wheat  piling  up  in  northern 
warehouses  the  market  has  an  easier 
tone,  and  buyers  here  are  taking  lit- 
tle interest.  The  local  market  is  in 
fact  extremely  dull,  and  prices  for  all 
varieties  have  been  marked  down 
rather  sharply. 

California  Club,  ctl  ...  .$1.85  ©1.70 

Forty-fold    1.75  @  1.80 

Northern  Club   1.65®  1.70 

Northern  Bluestem  ....  1.90  @  1.95 
Northern  Red   1.65@1.85 

BARLEY. 

With  continued  business  for  ex- 
port, brewing  and  shipping  grain 
holds  up  fairly  well,  but  feed  is  dull, 
with  a  further  slight  decline.  Offer- 
ings are  increasing  here,  and  the 
heavy  arrivals  at  warehouse  points 
cause  some  desire  to  sell. 
Brewing  &  Shipping$1.15  @1.20 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  1.10  ©1.12% 

Common  Feed   Nominal 

OATS. 

Red  seed  oats  show  a  wider  range, 
the  top  figure  being  for  choice  re- 
cleaned  stock.  White  oats  are  a  lit- 
tle lower.  There  are  a  good  many 
inquiries  for  seed,  but  on  the  whole 
business  is  quiet. 

Red  Feed  $1.40  @1.50 

Seed    1.65  @1.90 

Gray    Nominal 

White   1.50  @1.55 

Black  Seed   1.75  ©2.25 

CORN. 

Egyptian  and  Milo  are  again  quot- 
ed, after  being  out  of  the  market  for 
some  time.    Eastern  yellow  is  un- 
changed, with  little  movement,  and 
no  California  corn  of    any  conse- 
quence is  appearing  here. 
California  Yellow..  Nominal 
Eastern  Yellow  ...$1.85  @1.95 
Eastern  White  ....  Nominal 

Egyptian   1.70  @1.75 

Milo  Maize   1.75  ©1.80 

RYE. 

Values  are  entirely  nominal,  as 
there  is  little  of  this  grain  on  hand, 
and  offerings  receive  no  attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  again  shows 
numerous  changes  in  prices,  several 
varieties  having  recovered  somewhat 
more  firmness  than  was  shown  last 
week.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
situation  is  easy,  as  shipments  are 
rapidly  increasing,  crops  are  large, 
and  buyers  now  are  disposed  to  hold 
off.  This  waiting  tendency  is  due 
largely  to  scarcity  of  money,  as  well 
as  to  the  belief  that  the  crop  does  not 
warrant  very  high  prices  in  most 
lines. 

The  October  price  for  limas,  show- 
ing a  slight  reduction,  has  been  well 
received  in  the  east,  and  quite  an 
active  movement  is  reported  in  this 
line. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl$4.00  ©4.25 

Mexican    3  00  ©3.50 

Blackeyes   4.00  ©4.25 

Cranberry  Beans  .  .  4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ©3.50 

Small  Whites   4.50  ©4.75 

Large  White    3.75  ©3.90 

Llmaa   5.40  ©5.60 

Pea  4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    3.75  ©3.90 

Red  Kidneys   4.00  ©4.25 

Mexican  Red   5.00  ©5.25 

SEEDS. 

There  is  very  little  business  at 
present  in  the  varieties  quoted.  Lo- 
cal prices  for  alfalfa  have  not  been 
definitely  established,  though  there 
has  been  some  movement  in  the  coun- 
try, and  some  large  shipments  are 
going  to  South  America. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Crown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  Nominal 

Canary   Nominal 

Hemp   3%@  4  c 

Millet   2%@  314c 

Timothy    7%@  8  C 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOTTR. 

The  top  price  of  family  extras  has 


been  marked  down  a  little  locally, 
and  the  market  is  hardly  as  firm  as 
it  was,  prices  having  taken  quite  a 
drop  in  other  quarters,  in  sympathy 
with  the  wheat  market. 
Cal.  Family  Extras  .  .  .$6.60  ©6.80 
Bakers' Extras   5.50  ©6.00 

HAY. 

The  hay  situation  shows  practical- 
ly no  change,  values  standing  as  be- 
fore, with  arrivals  practically  the 
same.  Offerings  of  the  medium  and 
poorer  grades  are  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  are  moved  with  diffi- 
culty, often  below  the  regular  range 
of  values.  With  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  there  is  even  greater 
pressure  to  sell.  The  trade  has  been 
considerably  assisted  by  export  busi- 
ness, which  is  keeping  up  fairly  well. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00  ©  9.00 

do  No.  2   6.00©  7.50 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats   7.00  ©11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa   6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  output  of  bran,  shorts  and  mid- 
dlings is  increasing,  and  the  two  lat- 
ter are  lower.  Bran  has  been  scarce, 
and  the  old  price  still  holds,  though 
some  decline  is  expected  as  arrivals 
increase.  Cocoanut  meal  is  again 
lower. 

Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00  ©20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  13.00  ©14.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00  ©31.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00  ©35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  25.00  ©  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00 ©43.00 

Middlings   33.00  ©34.00 

Rolled  Barley   24. 00  ©25.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts  32.00@33.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Comparatively  few  changes  are 
noted  this  week.  Business  in  gen- 
eral is  quiet,  but  offerings  in  many 
lines  lighter,  keeping  values  fairly 
steady.  String  and  wax  beans,  how- 
ever, are  lower,  being  temporarily  in 
oversupply.  Chili  peppers  also  are 
lower,  with  rather  large  offerings, 
and  a  light  call  for  green  corn  has 
brought  a  reduction  of  the  top  fig- 
ure. Eggplant  shows  a  wider  range, 
as  choice  lots  are  very  quickly  dis- 
posed of.  Tomatoes  have  recovered 
somewhat  from  last  week's  depres- 
sion, though  prices  are  still  very  low, 
and  few  offerings  will  bring  the  out- 
side figure. 

Green  Peppers,  bell  lugs  30©  40c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili....  40©  50c 
Carrots,  per  sack  ....       35©  50c 

Tomatoes,  lugs  20©  40c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb   1©  3c 

String   1©  3c 

Lima   2  @2^c 

Cucumbers,  lugs   25©  40c 

Eggplant,  lugs  25©  50c 

Green  corn,  sack   1.00©  1.75 

Summer  Squash,  box  .  25©  35c 
Cream  Squash,  box  .  .  35c 

Okra,  box   25©  40c 

Celery,  doz   15©  30c 

Sprouts  lb   3  ©  4c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Prices  in  this  line  show  very  little 
change,  and  the  local  market  remains 
rather  quiet,  with  abundant  supplies 
from  the  river  district.  Some  im- 
provement is  looked  for  shortly,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  usual  buying 
movement  among  dealers  to  cover 
winter  requirements. 
Potatoes:   Salinas,  ctl ..  $1.45  ©  1.60 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  70c ©$1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl...  1.40©  1.50 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack..      40©  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   10©  15c 

POULTRY. 

Dealers  describe  the  local  market 
as  very  dull,  and  with  offerings  of 
both  local  and  eastern  stock  keeping 
about  up  to  the  recent  average,  val- 
ues are  easy.  Broilers  and  fryers 
have  been  marked  down  a  little,  and 
other  lines  are  not  easily  cleaned  up 
at  the  present  figures.  Turkeys  re- 
ceive little  attention.  Squabs  are 
scarce  and  higher. 

Turkeys,  lb  19     ©24  C 

Large  Broilers   20     ©22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  .20  ©23  c 
Fryers,  per  lb   19     ©20  c 


Hens,  large,  per  lb  ...  .17  ©18  c 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  .  ...17  ©18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  15  ©16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb.  18     ©20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50©  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  only  change  has  been  a  l-2c. 
advance  in  prime  firsts,  the  first  and 
extra  grades  having  stood  at  the 
same  level  as  a  week  ago.  Supplies 
continue  quite  liberal,  and  with  the 
shipping  movement  greatly  curtailed 
there  is  little  strength  to  the  market. 

Wed.     Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu, 

Extras   29     29     29  29     29  29 

Prime   27     27     27  27     27%  27*4 

Firsts   26     26     26  26     26  26 

EGGS. 

Prices  took  another  drop  about  the 
end  of  last  week,  but  have  stiffened 
up  again,  with  a  slight  reduction  in 
offerings  of  the  extra  grade.  Pul- 
lets, however,  remain  low,  and  the 
market  seems  rather  slow  to  make 
the  seasonable  advance. 

Thu.    Frl.    8»t.    Mon.    To.  Wed. 

Extras   40%  39%  39*4  42     43  42 

Selected  Pullets. ..  .32     31     31    32     32  31% 

CHEESE. 

Arrivals  of  northern  stock  have 
been  quite  heavy  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  the  market  for  local  grades 
is  easier,  with  a  sharp  decline  in 
flats,  and  a  slight  drop  drop  in  Y. 
A.'s  and  Monterey  cheese. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.l2%c 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy  .  .15  c 
Monterey  Cheese  15©  16c 

At  Los  Angeles  the  dairy  produce 
markets  for  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows: 

Rotter:  Wed.    Tbu.    F-i     Bel     Mon.  To. 

Extras   40%  39%  39%  42     43  43 

Ejfgs   36    36     38     40    40  40 

Cal.  Sheese   14     14     14     14     14  14 

Flats   14*4  14%  14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 

The  local  fruit  business  has  been 
rather  quiet  all  around,  but  offerings 
of  summer  fruits  are  diminishing, 
and  prices  are  fairly  well  maintain- 
ed. All  lines  of  berries  are  higher, 
as  both  raspberries  and  strawberries 
are  in  reduced  supply,  and  the  first 
offerings  of  cranberries  have  been 
pretty  well  absorbed.  Apples  are 
moving  slowly,  and  show  little 
strength  as  to  prices.  Some  choice 
Newtown  pippins  are  selling  up  to 
90c,  and  Gravensteins  up  to  $1,  but 
belleflowers  and  spitzenbergs  are 
lower. 

Fewer  peaches  are  coming  in  now, 
and  choice  wrapped  fruit,  on  the  av- 
erage, brings  better  prices,  though 
the  demand  is  limited.  Black  figs  are 
a  little  lower.  Pomegranates  from 
the  valley  are  lower,  though  some 
fancy  southern  stock  is  held  at  75c. 
to  $1.25.  Ordinary  persimmons  also 
are  lower.  Melons  show  more  firm- 
ness all  around,  as  arrivals  are  only 
about  even  with  the  demand.  Grapes 
are  moving  well,  but  except  for  seed- 
less, offerings  are  too  large  to  permit 
any  advance. 

Cranberries,  bbl   @  7.50 

Huckleberries,  lb  ...  .  8©  10c 
Strawberries,  chest  ...2.50®  4.00 
Raspberries,  chest  ...4.00©  6.00 
Apples,  Newtown  Pippin     50  @.  90c 

Belleflowers   40©  65c 

Spitzenberg   50©  90c 

Gravenstein    50©  1.00 

Crabapples    25©  50c 

Quinces,  box   75©  1.00 

Pears,  box,  large....  1.25©  2.00 

do  No.  2    50©  75c 

Winter  Nellis  1.00©  1.25 

Peaches,  lugs   30©  65c 

do,  small  bx,  wrap'd  40©  60c 
Figs:     Black,  double 

layer    40©  60c 

White,  single,  layer..  25©  40c 
Pomegranates,  box...  25©  50c 
Persimmons,  box  ....  50c@  1.25 
Cantaloupes,  crate  ...  1.25©  1.50 
Watermelons,  doz  ...  .  75©  2.00 
Grapes:  Malagas,  crate    35©  50c 

Tokays,  crate    40©  60c 

Seedless,  crate   75©  1.00 

Muscat,  crate   50©  60c 

Black    25©  40c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  in  general 
is  quiet,  with  very  little  change  in 
values.  There  is  of  course  some 
business  all  the  time,  but  individual 
transactions  as  a  rule  are  small,  the 


general  disposition  being  to  buy 
cautiously.  Except  for  prunes  and 
figs,  growers  are  said  to  have  quite 
a  lot  of  stock  still  on  hand,  and  seem 
likely  to  hold  it  for  some  time. 
Peaches  get  practically  no  attention, 
and  are  hard  to  move  at  any  .price, 
3  l-2c.  being  about  the  best  that  is 
offered.  Apricots  also  are  rather 
hard  to  move,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  pressure  to  sell,  and  prunes, 
though  quiet,  are  firmly  held.  Raisins 
are  going  out  steadily,  though  many 
eastern  buyers  seem  to  be  operating 
with  extreme  caution.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

Local  buyers  appear  to  be  paying 
no  attention  to  offerings  of  Califor- 
nia dried  fruits  for  shipping  from  the 
Coast.  Jobbers  report  that  trade 
with  them  is  unusually  light  for  the 
season.  This  in  connection  with  re- 
ports that  considerable  quantities  of 
the  different  varieties  are  being  con- 
signed by  packers  to  Eastern  markets 
would  seem  to  account  for  the  lack 
of  interest  shown  in  forward  ship- 
ment offerings  from  the  Coast.  There 
are  no  fresh  developments  in  the 
market  for  new  crop  California 
Prunes  aside  from  reports  from 
some  packing  quarters  of  a  firmer 
feeling  in  40s.  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  general,  for  while  it  is  stated  that 
a  number  of  leading  packers  are 
holding  40s  alone  on  a  5  M  a  5%c  f. 
o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis,  others  are 
still  ready  to  book  orders  for  that 
size  by  itself  or  in  combination  with 
other  sizes  on  a  5c  f.  o.  b.  bulk  base. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  sellers  of 
such  assortments  offer  but  a  limited 
quantity.  It  does  not  appear  that  very 
much  business  has  been  done  on  the 
recent  offerings  of  French  prunes,  in 
this  market  at  least. 

California  Peaches,  either  for  spot 
or  forward  delivery,  are  neglected, 
and  the  market  has  an  easy  tone. 
Offerings  are  made  for  present  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast  on  the  f.  o.  b. 
basis  of  4c  for  choice  Muirs  or  yel- 
lows In  50-pound  boxes.  Apricots 
are  dull  and  nominal. 
Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     ©5  c 

Apricots,  1914    6     ©9  C 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ....  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5     ©6  c 

Peaches,  new   3  @3%c 

Pears    6     ©8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4%c 

Thompson  Seedless  .  .  5  @6  c 
Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

The  eastern  auctions  are  firm  on 
citrus  fruit  prices.  At  New  York, 
Monday,  Oct.  5th,  twenty-seven  cars 
of  Valencias  were  sold  at  auction  at 
prices  that  averaged  from  $1.80  to 
$3.65  per  box.  On  the  same  day  the 
Boston  auction  showed  prices  aver- 
aging from  $2.35  to  $3.30  per  box. 
Lembns  sold  for  $3.60  and  $4.35.  At 
Chicago  lemons  brought  $4  and  $5, 
oranges  $2.75  to  $4. 

Acording  to  estimates  made  of  the 
1914-15  California  citrus  crop  the 
chances  at  this  time  are  that  the  ton- 
nage will  be  less  thap  for  the  1913-14 
crop.  However,  this  estimate  may 
vary  considerably  owing  to  the  sea- 
son. 

Up  to  Oct.  4th,  the  total  orange 
shipments  for  the  season  from  South- 
ern California  were  37,441  cars,  as 
against  13,371  cars  to  same  date  last 
year. 

The  first  lot  of  new  crop  Oroville 
oranges  has  been  shipped  for  Austra- 
lia, but  shipments  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  are  not  expected  for 
some  time.  Valencias  are  doing  a 
little  better  as  to  price,  but  the  de- 
mand is  still  confined  to  narrow 
limits.  The  top  prices  of  lemons 
shows  another  decline. 
Oranges: 

Valencias,  box  ....  $1.25©  2.25 
Tangerines,  crate  ....  75c@  1.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  boxl.25(!t>  2.50 

Lemons,  box   2.00©  4.50 

NUTS. 

Walnuts  are  now  going  out  rapid- 
ly, the  Association  prices  having 
been  well  received  by  the  eastern 
trade.  A  good  business  has  been 
done  in  Association  almonds,  but  in- 
dependent growers  find  it  difficult  to 
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sell  on  the  basis  of  these  prices. 
(Association  prices.) 

Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    16  c 

Texas  Prolific   16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell   16^c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    20  C 

No.  2    12  c 

HONEY. 

Values  remain  about  as  before. 
There  has  been  a  fair  local  business 
in  comb  honey,  but  offerings  from 
various  districts  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  market  shows  no  strength. 

Comb:  White  12     <g>14  c 

Amber   8     @10  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White    7  .  @8  c 

Amber    4  %  @  6  c 

Off  grades    3     <g>  4  o 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  some  movement,  but  the 
local  demand  is  limited,  and  consid- 
erable new  stock  is  offered    in  the 
country. 

Light   31  @32i^c 

Dark   27%@31  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  have  been  marked  down 
sharply,  but  are  really  little  more 
than  nominal,  as  there  is  practically 
no  business  here  at  present.  A  good 
many  growers  are  still  holdiDg  for 
the  former  figures,  but  dealers  are 
unwilling  to  buy,  and  the  outlook  is 
very  uncertain. 

1914  crop  13     @15  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Values  remain  about  as  before  on 
everything  except  hogs,  which  have 
been  coming  in  freely  for  some  time, 
and  are  considerably  lower.  Supplies 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  ample  for  cur- 
rent needs,  and  local  business  is 
rather  quiet.  Dressed  beef,  mutton 
and  hogs  are  lower. 
Steers:  No.  1    6%<g>  7  o 

No.  2    6%@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No  .1  5%@  6%c 

No.   2    5Vi@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%c 

Medium    8%<§>  9  c 

Heavy    7     @  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

250  to  350  lbs  ...  .  8  c 

125  to  250  lbs  ...  .  8%c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes    4%@  5  c 

Milk  Lambs    6%@  6%c 

HORSES. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225  @275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200(5)215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180(5)200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125(5)175 

Green  Mountain  Range.  .  90(5)1.00 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    75@100 


MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150(5)200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100(5)125 

900  lbs   65(5)100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10  @lli4c 

Heifers   10     (5)  11  c 

Veal,  large  13%@14  c 

Small   15  @15%c 

Mutton:  Wethers  10%@liy2c 

Ewes  10  (5)10y2c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13  @13%c 
Dressed  Hogs  13     (5)14  c 


WOOL. 

Values  remain  altogether  nominal, 
as  dealers  are  unwilling  to  buy  un- 
der present  conditions,  and  most  of 
the  fall  clip  is  still  held  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Fall  Clip  Nominal 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  ad- 
vancement and  an  increase  in  de- 
mand, especially  on  Malaga  grapes, 
also  a  slight  change  in  favor  of  To- 
kays, during  the  past  week,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  cooler  weather  in 


the  east  and  the  fact  that  the  falling 
pff  of  shipments  ten  days  ago  is  now 
being  felt.  Unfortunately,  as  soon 
as  this  rise  in  the  market  became 
noticeable,  shippers  increased  their 
shipments  and  it  will  unquestionably 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
market  as  soon  as  this  increased  ton- 
nage arrives  in  the  east.  The  move- 
ment of  grapes  from  Ohio  is  now  at 
its  height  and  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  crop  from  Michigan  has  been 
marketed. 

Weather  remaining  favorable, 
California  has  yet  to  ship  about  1000 
cars  of  Tokays  and  about  500  cars 
of  Malagas. 

The  packing  of  Emperor  grapes  in 
sawdust  has  commenced  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  at  least  200  cars  of 
kegs  will  be  marketed.  Eastern  buy- 
ers have  already  accepted  a  price  of 
from  $2.25  to  $2.35  a  keg  f.  o.  b. 
Fresno,  which  will  return  to  the 
growers  a  handsome  profit. 

The  markets  during  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  B.  Hardy  $2.00  to 
$2.23;  Levis  70c.  to  95c;  Clairgeau 
$1.95  to  $2.25;  Salways  60c.  to  70c; 
Picquettes  88c;  Cornichone  $1.00  to 
$1.30;  Malagas  85c.  to  $1.00;  Mus- 
cats 80c.  to  97c;  Tokays  75c.  to  90c. 

Chicago:  Elbertas  80c;  Levis  40c. 
to  60c;  Salways  55c;  Cornichons 
$1.05;  Malagas  80c  to  95c;  Tokays 
75c.  to  $1.05. 

Boston:  B.  Hardy  $2.25  to  $2.55; 
Clairgeau  $1.80  to  $2.30;  Salways 
55c.  to  65c;  Cornichons  $1.00  to 
$1.35;  Malagas  85c.  to  $1.15;  To- 
kays 75c.  to  $1.40. 

Total  deciduous  fruit  shipments 
for  the  season  to  Oct.  6th,  were  12,- 
613  cars,  as  against  10,774  cars  to 
same  date  last  year. 


Publisher's  Department. 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  nurserymen  begin  advertising  for 
winter  and  spring  planting.  Among 
the  announcements  in  our  columns 
this  week  will  be  found  the  one  of 
Howard  and  Smith  of  Los  Angeles. 
For  years  this  firm  has  been  in  the 
front  rank  of  California  floricultur- 
ists, and  their  new  idea  of  publishing 
a  monthly  bulletin  will  undoubtedly 
meet  with  instant  response.  Send  for 
a  copy  at  once,  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  effort. 


Within  a  few  days  we  will  send  a 
personal  letter  to  a  large  number  of 
our  subscribers.  May  we  ask  for  a 
careful  perusal  and  united  action 
from  you? 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY. 

A  new  practical  book  for  the  poul- 
try men  and  women  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  written  by  Mrs.  Susan  Sways- 
good,  who  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  made  money  raising  poul- 
try on  a  farm  in  California.  This  lady 
has  been  widely  known  for  the  past 
five  years  through  her  writings  for 
the  poultry  columns  of  various  pa- 
pers in  the  West.  For  several  years 
she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  poultry 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

In  this  book,  Mrs.  Swaysgood  has 
given  the  latest  and  best  in  poultry 
practice.  Her  writings  are  very 
practical  and  are  intended  to  espec- 
ially help  the  men  and  women  on  the 
farms  to  raise  more  poultry  and  eggs 
at  a  profit. 

"California  Poultry"  has  been 
carefully  written  by  the  author  and 
revised  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  and 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  The  book  will  con- 
tain nearly  200  pages  of  text  and 
numerous  illustrations,  will  be 
bound  in  cloth  and  sold  at  the  net 
price  of  $1  per  copy. 

In  publishing  this  book  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  feels  that  it  will  be  doing 
a  real  service  to  the  poultry  interests 
of  the  State  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  send  for  a  copy,  which  we 
expect  to  have  ready  by  Nov.  1st. 


California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,  by  Edward  J.  Wickson, 
A.M.,  professor  of  horticulture  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  horticulturist  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  station 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


and  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Seventh  edition;  fully  revised.  Cloth; 
large  8 vo;  pages  513;  illustrated; 
$3.00.  San  Francisco:  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

"This  valuable  contribution  to 
horticultural  literature  will  answer 
instantly  most  of  the  queries  which 
can  be  put  regarding  the  subject  in- 
dicated by  its  title.  Prof.  Wickson 
is  well  qualified  by  study  and  ex- 
perience to  write  on  California 
fruits.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  in  1889  the  work  has 
reached  a  distribution  of  19,000 
copies.  Its  circulation  is  a  testi- 
monial of  its  suitability  for  service 
in  building  up  fruit  industries.  It 
is  of  widespread  interest  in  that  it 
shows  methods  by  which  such  a 
great  product  as  $100,000,000  worth 
in  a  year  is  produced.  The  work  is 
in  ten  parts,  in  the  first  of  which 
climate  and  soils  are  discussed.  Cul- 
tural methods  are  described  in  the 
second  part;  orchard  fruits  in  the 
third  and  semi-tropical  fruits  in  the 
fifth.  The  grape  industry,  small 
fruits  and  nuts  are  treated  of  in  de- 
tail. Fruit  preservation,  fruit  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  fruit  wastes 
are  the  subjects  of  concluding  chap- 
ters. Nursery  operations  in  Califor- 
nia are  described  and  full  informa- 
tion on  the  citrus  as  on  all  fruit  mat- 
ters in  the  state  is  given.  An  inter- 
esting feature,  because  the  subject 
has  not  been  so  generally  discussed 
is  the  chapter  on  nut  growing  in 
California.  There  is  much  valuable 
information  on  methods  and  va- 
rieties that  will  be  referred  to  re- 
peatedly by  all  who  have  interest  in 
the  subject.  Prof.  Wickson  has  pro- 
vided in  excellent  manner  what  is 
needed — a  compendium  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  a  state  in  which  can  be 
grown  successfully  most  of  the 
known  fruits  of  the  world  except  the 
strictly  tropical. "- — American  Fruits. 


STATEMENT. 


of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  of  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  published  weekly  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  for  October  1,  1914: 
Name    of   Editor,    E.    J.  Wickson, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Publisher,    Frank  Honeywell.  San 

Francisco. 
Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  stockholders  hoding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  a  cor- 
poration, give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners.) 
Frank  Honeywell,  owner,  San 
Francisco. 
Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders,  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)  None. 
FRANK  HONEYWELL, 

Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1914. 

C.  B.  SESSIONS, 
Notary  Pubic  in  and  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California. 

(My  commission  expires  May  26, 
1917.) 


There  has  developed  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  of  our  farmers  the 
impression  that  horses  of  all  kinds 
would  be  in  great  demand,  for  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  war  and  its 
ravages  require  horses  in  large  num- 
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bers.  The  inference  is,  therefore, 
that  with  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  European  trouble,  this  country 
will  be  called  upon  to  supply  army 
horses. 


"O,  my  friends,  there  are  some 
spectacles  that  one  never  forgets!" 
said  a  lecturer,  after  giving  a  graphic 
description  of  a  terrible  accident  he 
had  witnessed.  "I'd  like  to  know 
where  they  sells  'em,"  remarked  an 
old  lady  in  the  audience,  who  is  al- 
ways mislaying  her  glasses. — Tit 
Bits. 


A  certain  politician  desired  a  dip- 
lomatic appointment.  A  friend,  in 
surprise,  said  to  him,  "But  you  don't 
even  speak  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try!'' "Well,  replied  the  determined 
applicant,  "a  man  isn't  nearly  so 
likely  to  make  indiscreet  remarks  if 
he  has  to  get  a  lexicon  and  look  up 
the  meaning  of  every  word  he  ut- 
ters."— Washington  Star. 


A  strip  of  ribbon  two  inches  wide 
and  three  miles  in  length  will  be 
used  by  the  department  of  live  stock 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  in  the  badges  to  be  given 
the  winners  in  the  various  classes. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  $450,000 
already  set  aside  for  livestock  prizes 
and  not  including  $227,000  to  be 
given  in  purses  at  the  two  racing 
meets  for  harness  horses. 
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Pull 


Out  lEvery  Stump 


My  Great 

Book  and 

Low  Prices 


Mail  the  Coupon! 


With  a  Hercules,  yon  turn  your  loafer  stump  land  into  money  land 
and  harvest  money  crops.    The  work  is  easy,  quick,  safe  and  sure. 
The  Hercules  pulls  out  the  roots  and  all— no  grubbing  or  plowing 
into  snags. 


Pulls  An  Acre  of  Stumps  A  Day 


Make  this  your  banner  profit  year  !  Farm  all  your  land.  Pull  out  the  stumps — plant 
on  virgin  soil  and  reap  the  reward  of  increased  land  value  and  big  crops  that  you  won' t  get 
if  you  let  the  stumps  standi 

Get  my  new  free  book  at  once,  explaining  all  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  Hercules  All- 
Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller— the  machine  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  big 
money  with  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can  easily  make  $100.00  profit  for  every  81.00  invested  in  the  Hercules  ma- 
chine, not  only  the  first  year,  but  for  years  and  vears  to  come. 

HERCULES 

All- Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 


Let  me  send  you  my  free  book  that  shows  what  other  progres- 
sive farmers  have  done  and  are  doing.    Read  where  they  pull 
the  biggest  stumps  in  five  minutes,  clearing  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.   See  the  actual  photographic  illustrations 
\       of  scenes  from  many  states.    Read  about  Hercules. 
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Construction 


The  Hercules  is  the  one  all-steel  triple  power 
^     stump  puller  made.     It  will  pull  any  stump, 
green  tree  or  hedge   without  straining  or 
breaking.   It  is  ii0%  lighter,  and  400%  stronger 
than  any  "semi-steel"  or  cast  iron  puller 
made.    Don't  be  fooled  on  names  that 
^    sound    like    genuine    steel.     Get  a 
Hercules  and  be  sure.    It's  the  only 
puller  with  double  safety  ratchets — 
has  self-anchoring  and  stump-an- 
f e       -ffy        ^    choring  features  and  is  built  low 


to  the  ground. 
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My  3-Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years,  Whether  the  Fault  Is  Yours  or  the 
Machine's,  I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all  cost  to  you. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever.     Any  casting  will  be 
replaced  promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident  or  through 
auy  flaw  in  workmanship  or  material. 

My  New  Low  Prices  Beat  All 

To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  special  price  offer 
this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the  attention  and  get  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  orders  from  farnirrs  everywhere.  I  want  you  to  get  in  on  this  bargain 
at  once.   The  limited  number  of  these  machines  won't  last  long  at  the  price 
I  am  making.   If  you  writeme  at  once  on  the  coupon 
below  or  on  a  postal  1  will  reserve  one  of  these  ma- 
chines until  I  hear  from  you  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  buy.     Understand,  your  request  for  my 
book  Is  not  an  order.   I  ■Imply  want  to  get  the  book  to 
you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts 
about  the   Hercules  All  steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  and  how  It  does  such  splendid  work,  niakiug 
big  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 

Mail  Coupon 

or  a  postal  right  now  before  yon  forget,  or  take 
down  the  name  and  address  and  write  as  soon  as 
you  get  a  minute's  time.  Address  me  personally. 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

>w  812  23rd    st.,  Cenlerviile,  Iowa 
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The  Draft  Colt  and  Its  Sire 


[Written  lor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  advantage  of  breeding  mares  to  sound,  heavy  stallions  is 
a  subject  which  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  these 
columns  during  the  past  year,  and  was  in  fact  the  chief  reason  for 
the  organization  of  the  California  Draft  Horse  Breeders  Associa- 
tion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  better  example 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  such  stallions  than 
was  shown  at  this  year's  State  Fair,  by  McCormick  Bros.,  of  Rio 
Vista,  Solano  county.  They  showed,  by  their  exhibit  of  the  Shire 
stallion  Severn  Pilot  2nd  and  three  of  his  get,  that  the  chief  requi- 
site for  good  colts  lies  with  the  stallion. 

This  stallion  is  now  seven  years  old,  having  been  imported  by 
Henry  Wheatley,  and  shown  at  the  State  Fair  in  1910,  where  he 
was  a  prize  winner  in  the  open  classes.  He  was  later  sold  to  Mc- 
Cormick Bros,  for  use  on  their  40  grade  mares  in  the  Monte- 
zuma   hills    near   Rio  Vista, 


colts  out  of  this  stallion  is  $300  straight  ve,^  lor  mares  and 
geldings.  The  two  fillies  .exhibited  were  considered  worth  $350 
each,  but  even  at  the  average  price  a  great  difference  will  be  noted 
over  what  is  ordinarily  paid  for  the  small  inferior  animal  that  most 
farmers  raise. 

While  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  quality  of  these  colts 
is  naturally  due  to  their  mothers,  the  thing  after  all  comes  back  to 
the  one  factor,  good  sound  stallions.  For  without  the  aid  of  such 
stallions  in  the  past,  the  mares  would  not  have  been  as  good  indi- 
vidual and  again,  all  of  the  past  work  would  have  been  upset 
through  the  use  of  an  inferior  stallion  on  these  mares. 

In  commenting  on  this  entry,  Judge  Cain  stated  that  the  sire 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  breeding  animals  that  he  had  ever 
seen  and  advised  California  farmers  to  purchase  more  of  his  kind, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  without  sound  sires  no  advancement 
could  be  made  in  heavy  horse  breeding. 

While  this  horse  has  proved  highly  profitable  to  his  owners, 
one  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  what  his  value  would  have  been 
to  mare  owners  and  to  horse  breeding  as  an  industry  had  it  been 


where  a   large   part   of  their 
farm  land  is  located. 

These  mares  were  grade 
Clydesdales,  the  practice  on 
this  ranch  for  a  good  many 
years  having  been  to  keep  a 
good  registered  stallion.  While 
no  one  breed  has  been  kept 
continuously,  good  individuals, 
were  always  selected  with  the 
result  that  the  mares  carry  a 
little  blood  from  various  breeds 
but  are  all  good  heavy  brood 
mares. 

The  illustration  accompa- 
nying this  article  shows  this 
stallion  and  three  of  his  get  as 
they  appeared  at  the  State 
Fair,  two  of  the  get  being  two- 
year  old  fillies  out  of  grade 
mares  and  the  other  one  being 
a  twp-year  old  stallion  out  of 
a  registered  mare. 

These  colts  are  being- 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as 

all  of  the  colts  on  this  ranch  are  handled,  viz..  pastured  on  hill 
land  in  the  spring,  and  later  run  on  grain  and  hay  stubble  land,  the 
owners  being  extensive  grain  growers.  During  the  worst  weather 
of  the  winter  months  they  are  sometimes  taken  up  to  the  barns 
and  fed  for  awhile  on  hay ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  run  on  pasture 
that  would  be  of  little  value  for  other  purposes. 

The  colts  shown  here  were  taken  from  the  grain  stubble,  four 
weeks  before  the  Fair,  and  given  grain  and  hay,  but  Mr.  McCor- 
mick states  that  while  they  were  the  choice  of  his  colts,  there  are 
many  others  from  the  same  stallion  that  were  nearly  as  good  in- 
dividuals and  that  the  colts  sired  by  this  stallion  are  the  most  uni- 
form lot  of  horses  that  he  has  ever  raised. 

In  regard  to  selling  such  stock,  Mr.  McCormick  assured  us 
that  he  finds  a  ready  sale  for  all  his  animals  as  soon  as  they  are 
at  a  marketable  age  and  that  the  average  price  being  paid  him  for 


Prize  Winners  at  the  State  Fair. 

possibly  to  breed  him  to  good  registered  mares  instead  of  to  grade 
mares.  When  we  think  of  this  aspect  of  the  situation  is  it  any 
wonder  that  men  who  have  the  interests  of  the  horse  at  heart 
should  be  continually  urging  the  farmer  to  secure  a  few  registered 
mares  and  start  breeding  horses  along  more  progressive  lines  as 
we  do  with  all  other  kinds  of  livestock? 

With  European  breeding  establishments  badly  depleted,  which 
will  necessitate  big  reductions  in  importations  for  a  great  many 
years,  the  opportunity  furnished  home  breeders  has  never  been  bet- 
ter than  at  the  present  time  to  enter  the  purebred  horse  breeding 
business.  Not  only  are  we  largely  cut  off  from  importations,  but 
every  little  while  we  hear  of  a  big  contract  for  exportation  of  good 
horses  that  pure-bred  stallions  get  with  grade  mares.  So  the 
home  market  for  pure-bred  animals  to  breed  from,  and  the  home 
and  foreign  market  for  their  get,  will  for  some  years  at  least  show 
stronger  demand  than  ever. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  October  14,  1914. 


Stations. 

E 
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Week 

Rainfall  Data 

Seasonal  Normal 
to  Date      to  Date 

Tempeiature 
Data 
Past  Week 

Max  'm  Min'm 

Bed  Bluff  

.82 
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2.38 

68o 

44o 

Eureka  

.52 

.52 

1.36 

88 

50 

Sacramento  

.52 

.08 

.72 

82 
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Saa  Francisco.  .  .  . 

.08 

.03 

.67 

84 

54 

San  Jese   

.01 
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.68 

86 
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88 

48 

Independence  

.00 
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.56 

80 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo.  .  . . 

.00 

T 

.76 

98 

52 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.19 

PA 

96 

56 

.00 

.68 

.24 

84 

56 

T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


It  is  hard  not  to  keep  thinking  of  money,  as 
things  now  are  in  the  world.  Money  has  suf- 
fered severely  through  the  ill-repute  which  its 
wicked  partner,  avarice  or  the  love  of  money, 
has  engendered,  but  for  all  that  good,  sound, 
real  money  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  material 
world.  Money  is  more  than  gold  and  silver, 
for  it  is  the  humanization  of  those  metals.  The 
relative  rarity  of  them,  as  compared  with  other 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust;  the  durability  of 
them,  because  their  very  constitution  places 
them  beyond  corruption  by  moth  or  rust ;  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  them  which  has,  from  pre- 
historic times,  impelled  a  man  to  conflict  of 
motives,  whether  he  should  display  them  on 
his  person  or  bury  them  in  the  earth  for  safety 
— all  these  and  other  qualities,  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  effort  to  set  them  free  by  bursting 
the  fetters  which  creation  forged,  underlie 
mankind's  acceptance  of  gold  and  silver  as 
the  money  of  the  world.  But  really  all  this  is 
but  the  lesser  side  of  the  real  significance  and 
the  real  value  of  money,  and  this  is  not  at  all 
the  side  which  shines  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
at  tliG  moment.  It  is  rather  the  importance  of 
money  as  the  measure  of  human  effort,  self- 
denial  and  thrift,  in  which  money  betokens  the 
possession  of  what  the  world  honestly  ad- 
mires as  high  human  quality,  by  the  same 
penetrating  and  concrete  judgment  which  ex- 
alts work  as  a  sign  of  faith,  of  which  mankind 
must  keep  thinking  in  these  baffling  and  be- 
leaguered times.  For  the  world  is  burning  up 
money  as  it  has  never  done  before  since  crea- 
tion's dawn,  and  though  like  the  primordial 
chemistry  it  makes  neither  more  nor  less 
metals  by  the  process,  it  burns  them  free  from 
their  association  with  wide-spread  human  hap- 


piness and  prosperity,  and  runs  them  in  molten 
streams  into  the  rocks  of  human  adversity 
whence  at  least  a  generation  of  mankind  must 
bore  and  blast  in  want  and  misery  to  recover 
them.  Sixty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
actual  metals  are  thus  burning  free  and  run- 
ning down  into  the  hell  of  inhumanity  every 
day  this  beastly  and  unpardonable  war  is  going 
on  in  Europe.  And  with  these  millions  of  pre- 
cious metals-weight  goes  all  the  human  luster 
and  significance  which  enriched  them  as 
money,  wrien  held  as  such  by  those  whose  toil 
and  thrift  they  rewarded.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  men  even  athwart  the  world  feel  the  heat 
of  this  conflagration :  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
hold  the  gold  they  happen  to  have  as  though 
it,  too,  might  burn  and  melt  and  run  to  perdi- 
tion. 


The  American  Attitude  Toward  Money. 

But  though  as  human  beings  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  forget  the  relations  of  money  to 
human  interests  on  that  darkened  side  of  the 
world,  where  even  the  sun  refuses  to  shine 
on  sodden  trenches  which  are  uncovered 
graves— it  is  not  our  duty  to  reflect  such  mis- 
ery in  our  own  lives,  but  rather  to  lighten 
distant  gloom  by  our  own  activity.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  our  money  shine  more  brightly 
from  its  human  side ;  to  show  the  world  that 
it  is  not  mere  metal  for  the  burning  but  a 
power  for  upbuilding  —  a  force  to  be  em- 
ployed :  a  talent  to  be  kept  at  its  most  effect- 
ive industrial  speed  and  not  to  be  buried  in 
the  earth.  It  was  not  a  good  thing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  say  a  few  days  ago  that  a 
fraction  of  our  national  banks  have  been 
hoarding  money  since  the  war  began  and  de- 
manding excessive  rates  of  interest,  and  to 
conclude:  "If  the  large  amount  of  loanable 
funds  that  are  kept  from  actual  employment 
were  invested  in  commercial  and  agricultural 
paper,  or  loaned  on  proper  security,  the  pres- 
ent situation  would  be  greatly  relieved." 
Naturally  the  banks  declared  the  charge  exag- 
gerated and  claimed  to  be  slandered  by  the 
figures,  showing  that  some  of  them  were 
hoarding  money  in  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  the  law  required.  That  incident  has 
closed,  however,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  good 
in  reminding  bankers  that  their  policies  are 
subject  to  public  view  and  that  they  have  no 
right  to  put  on  the  professional  face  of  an  un- 
dertaker and  try  to  get  just  as  much  profit 
from  higher  interest  on  smaller  loans,  because 
there  is  a  sad  time  somewhere  in  the  world. 
The  banker  is  the  honorable  keeper  of  the 
tools  with  which  the  community  works  and 
he  may  some  day  come  to  understand  that  it 
is  a  better  way  to  keep  people  busy  and  confi- 
dent to  give  them  more  tools  than  to  take 
tools  away  from  them. 


California  Will  Bank  for  the  Slope. 

However  that  may  all  be  as  banking  phil- 
osophy, and  we  do  not  over-strongly  endorse 
it,  we  are  hopeful  that  we  shall  largely  es- 
cape the  hoarding  either  by  bankers  or  by 
misers,  which  the  distressed  state  of  the 
world  is  apt  to  induce  unless  we  exhort  each 
other,  against  it.  Because,  as  a  state  we  are 
coming'xjnto  very  responsible  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  coast  under  the  new  national 
banking  law'5-  If  California  loses  in  money- 
doings  the  old  reputation  of  the  state  for 
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largeness  of  view  and  readiness  in  hospitality, 
our  advantages  will  bless  nobody.  It  has  been 
announced  that  the  appointments  are  com- 
plete for  the  organization  of  District  No.  12, 
comprising  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  California, 
of  which  San  Francisco  is  the  banking  cap- 
ital. This  means  that  the  operation  of  the 
National  Reserve  Bank  for  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  proceed 
from  California,  with  the  directorate  repre- 
sentative of  course  of  all  that  vast  geography. 
It  is  believed  here  that  organization  will  not 
be  completed  in  less  than  a  month.  It  is  pos- 
sible the  system  may  be  in  operation  in  No- 
vember, though  it  <s  probable  that  actual 
work  will  not  be  begun  until  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year. 

The  relation  of  this  re-arrangement  of  na- 
tional banking  to  agricultural  promotion  and 
development  is  not  yet  wholly  discernible,  and 
for  that  reason  we  take  the  more  interest  in  it. 
It  is  not  so  much  for  its  operation  under  pres- 
ent laws  as  for  its  relation  to  laws  still  to  be 
enacted  that  we  count  the  location  of  the  Dis- 
trict Reserve  Bank  in  California  significant, 
for  this  Reserve  Bank  will  have  to  do  with  all 
the  revisions  in  national  finance  as  relating  to 
agriculture,  which  Congress  will  ere  long  enact 
It  will  therefore  unify  the  agriculture  of  the 
whole  slope  under  the  leadership  of  California 
and  it  will  thereby  attain  a  breadth  of  view 
and  cosmopolitan  spirit  which  it  could  not  oth- 
erwise possess.  Besides  that  it  will  give  near- 
ness and  warmth  of  spirit  and  availability  of 
resources  to  State  organizations  for  credit  to 
agriculture,  which  are  likely  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  our  own  legislature  in  the  near 
future.  These  facts  and  these  possibilities 
should  induce  our  agricultural  population  to 
give  study  and  thought  to  the  gladness  of 
money  and  how  to  deserve  it;  for  this  is  the 
obverse  of  the  sadness  of  it  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 


Farmers'  Money  for  Their  Own  Advantage. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  indulged  in  an  ex- 
hortation to  farmers  to  use  their  own  money 
for  their  own  advantage  instead  of  passing  it 
out  for  the  use  of  promoters  of  gold-brick  and 
other  forms  of  infernal  pavement.  To  use 
money  to  make  money :  to  invest  money  to 
make  the  getting  of  more  money  easier  in  the 
simple  things  of  increasing  products  and  mov- 
ing products — these  are  too  simple  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  many  who  thirst  for  something 
frenzied  and  seductive  in  a  line  of  investment. 
And  yet,  if  our  farmers  who  sell  products  at 
the  higher  rates,  which  are  to  be  expected  for 
nearly  everything  which  we  produce,  or  who 
sell  part  of  their  land  at  a  large  increment, 
should  use  the  money  to  the  advantage  of  their 
production  or  of  their  unsold  acreage,  we 
would  achieve  a  development  which  no  set  of 
professional  promoters  or  distant  capitalists 
could  possibly  achieve  for  the  state.  Take  a 
concrete  instance :  last  Saturday  the  people  of 
Dixon  and  its  vicinity  welcomed  the  first  cars 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Electric  Railway 
with  bands,  glee  club  choruses,  barbecue  and 
other  demonstrative  features.  An  ox  and 
twelve  sheep  were  roasted  for  a  big  barbecue 
lunch.  George  W.  Pierce,  president  of  the  rail- 
way, gave  an  address  on  the  advantages  of 
electric  lines.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dance 
in  the  band  pavilion.   The  celebration  was  at- 
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tended  by  many  from  neighboring  towns.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  Electric  is  referred  to  as 
the  farmers'  line,  inasmuch  as  it  is  largely 
financed  and  officered  by  farmers.  Of  course, 
the  chief  significance  of  the  event  is  set  forth 
in  the  last  sentence.  The  road  will  connect  the 
Dixon  region,  which  has  made  great  progress 
in  higher  farming  during  the  last  decade,  with 
the  bay  cities  via  the  Oakland-Antioch  line,  and 
it  has  great  achievements  in  view  northward 
through  the  Sacramento  valley.  If  it  has  been 
correctly  engineered  and  economically  built,  it 
will  be  a  development  feature  of  the  district 
traversed,  which  will  be  indirectly  profitable  at 
least,  and  may,  for  all  We  know,  be  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  good  instance  of  a  rural  com- 
munity helping  itself  forward. 


General  California  Activity. 

California  life  is  full  of  action  just  at  this 
time,  in  spite  of  distant  disturbances  and  in 
spite  of  some  large  undertakings,  which  are 
lingering  as  a  trance  produced  by  over-doing. 
We  cannot  enumerate  the  many  and  varied 
achievements  of  individual  and  com- 
munity effort  which  are  now  to  be  seen.  The 
reader  does  not  overlook,  we  hope,  the  pages, 
in  each  issue,  entitled  "Agricultural  Review." 
It  is  aimed  there  to  set  forth  events  and  com- 
ments, indicative  of  the  constant  progress  of 
the  state  in  things  worth  while :  in  part  to  help 
others  to  do  the  same  things,  in  part  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  works  out  its 
own  schedules  of  progress. 

One  of  the  tokens  of  alertness  now  prevail- 
ing is  resuming  beet  sugar  production,  because 
the  state  of  the  sugar  world  overcomes  the  han- 
dicap of  tariff  revision.  The  pioneer  sugar 
factory  at  Alvarado,  which  was  in  process  of 
disintegration,  has  resolved  for  rehabilitation 
for  the  coming  year.  Contracts  for  beet  grow- 
ing will  be  offered  to  farmers,  seed  enough  for 
the  year  is  on  hand,  and  while  the  crop  is  grow- 
ing some  new  machinery  will  be  installed  in 
the  old  building.  The  capacity  of  the  Alvarado 
factory  is  about  8oo  tons  of  beets  a  day,  and  it 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  beet 
sugar  refinery  in  the  United  States  which  is 
still  capable  of  production. 


Cape  Cod  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

But  we  would  think  not  of  ourselves  alone. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  announcement  is 
made  to  the  effect  that  Massachusetts  will  so- 
licit immigration  of  farmers  during  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition.  According  to  the  Chronicle 
the  effort  proceeds  upon  the  belief  that  in  the 
stream  of  European  emigrants  to  be  diverted  to 
California  by  the  Panama  canal  there  will  be  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  those  seeking  land 
than  in)  the  immigration  to  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
If  these  people  can  be  met  at  the  exposition  and 
signed  up  for  definite  parcels  of  land,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  them  to  go  east- 
ward for  settlement.  Among  the  new  arrivals 
will  be  large  numbers  so  accustomed  to  a  cli- 
mate similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts  they  may 
even  prefer  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  states 
if  given  special  inducements.  It  is  a  very  in- 
teresting undertaking  and  the  outcome  of  it 
will  do  to  watch  for.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
far  east  can  undersell  the  far  west  in  land 
values,  for  they  do  not  have  to  charge  in  any- 
thing for  climate.  But  who  can  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  any  immigrants  from  Europe  until 


a  new  crop  can  be  grown?  But  the  under- 
taking is  none  the  less  startling — the  old  Bay 
State  soliciting  population  at  San  Francisco 
Bay  !  Was  it  the  battle  of  Tamalpais  or  of 
Bunker  Hill  which  started  the  country 
aright? 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 

A  Tussle  with  Diabroticas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  few  bugs 
about  the  size  of  a  ladybug  but  of  a  green 
color,  marked  with  black  dots.  They  are  eat- 
ing the  leaves  of  my  plants  and  fruit  trees.  In 
looking  through  a  pamphlet  on  destructive  in- 
sects, I  found  the  exact  description  of  it ;  they 
call  it  the  "Leaf-Eating  Beetle"  and  they  say 
the  best  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  by  shaking 
them  off  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  quiet 
when  the  air  is  cool  and  heavy  and  cannot  fly, 
but  no  sooner  the  sun  comes  out  they  are  able 
to  fly  but  not  far  from  the  tree.  I  am  con- 
stantly at  it,  as  I  like  to  save  my  good  trees, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion 
on  it,  as  I  shall  consider  it  true  if  it  comes 
from  you.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do  with  the  remaining  yellow  leaves?  I 
fear  they  may  contain  some  eggs  that  will 
hatch  some  more  undesirable  citizens. — M.  D. 
E.,  Lincoln. 

The  insect  is  diabrotica  soror.  It  is  a  very 
old  pest,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  are 
perhaps  taking  it  a  little  too  seriously,  for  it 
can  now  do  little  harm  except  destroy  the 
beauty  of  your  chrysanthemums  and  other 
autumn  flowers.  It  is  too  late  to  injure  your 
fruit  trees  for  the  leaves  have  practically  fin- 
ished their  work  for  the  season.  The  chief 
harm  this  pest  does  to  fruit  trees  consists  in 
eating  holes  in  the  ripe  fruit,  though  if  it 
comjes  early  enough  in  the  season  it  may  in- 
jure the  blossom.  Never  mind  the  yellow 
leaves ;  they  contain  no  eggs.  These  are  laid 
in  the  ground  and  the  larvae  feed  on  grass- 
roots, etc. — the  new  beetles  coming  from  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  Of  course,  the  more  old 
beetles  you  smash  now  the  fewer  new  ones 
you  will  see  next  summer — so  keep  at  .it. 
These  beetles,  like  other  leaf-eateis,  can  be 
killed  by  poisoning  what  they  eat  by  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead,  but  one  does  not 
like  to  spray  ripe  fruits  or  flowers  with  such 
an  active  poison.  That  is  where  this  pest  has 
the  advantage  of  you,  so-  go  on  smashing 
them.  When  they  are  in  good  flying  condi- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  drive  them  off  your 
place  by  building  good  smoky  fires  on  the 
windward  side.  The  problem  will  then  be  up 
to  your  neighbors  on  the  leeward  side. 


Oil-Painted  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  put  out  a  small  family  or- 
chard last  spring — almond,  plums  and  peaches. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  got  sunburned  in 
places,  so  I  bought  some  white  lead  and  oil 
paint  and  had  the  trunk  painted,  but  instead  of 
painting  only  the  sunburned  places  the  whole 
trunks  of  the  trees  were  painted.  Will  this 
harm  the  trees  any?  If  so  will  it  harm  the 
trees  to  wash  the  paint  off  with  turpentine? 
— P  C.  T.,  Escalon. 

We  shall  have  to  answer  you  theoretically 
as  we  have  never  seen  just  that  thing.  Cut 
into  the  bark,  where  it  was  healthy  when  the 
paint  was  on  and  if  the  inner  bark  has  turned 
brown,  pull  out  the  trees  and  replant  this 
winter — whitewashing  the  bark  to  prevent 
sunburn.    If  the  inner  bark  is  still  of  natural 


appearance,  scrub  off  the  paint,  not  with  tur- 
pentine, but  with  caustic  soda — one  pound  to 
four  gallons  of  water  and  follow  with  a  good 
washing  with  plain  water.  There  are  perhaps 
two  chances  of  injury:  one  by  penetration  of 
cell-killing  substances  in  the  paint  which 
would  be  increased  by  using  turpentine;  the 
other  would  be  by  excluding  the  air  which 
can  be  reduced  by  removing  the  paint  with 
an  alkali. 


A  Bad  Streak. 

To  the  Editor :  I  planted  an  apple  or- 
chard seven  years  ago  this  coming  winter. 
There  is  a  strip  nearly  300  feet  wide  diag- 
onally across  one  corner  where  the  trees,  al- 
though they  did  as  well  as  the  others  the  first 
three  years,  have  done  worse  the  past  three 
years.  Many  of  them  have  developed  root 
knot,  while  others  in  next  row  will  be  fairly 
good.  I  cannot  see  any  difference  in  the  soil, 
there  being  no  wash  or  draw  through  the 
land  to  make  a  difference.  The  subsoil  is 
good  down  at  least  six  feet.  The  trees  were 
all  the  same  and  equally  as  good  when 
planted.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  the 
soil  analyzed?  Will  walnut  trees  develop  the 
root  knot?  I  have  started  them  by  planting 
the  seed  to  be  budded  without  being  moved. 
— C.  H.  R.,  Chino. 

The  soil  should  be  analyzed  to  determine 
presence  of  alkali  or  poverty.  If  the  soil  is 
hospitable,  more  water  and  some  fertilizer 
should  be  used.  You  can  see  how  far  root 
knot  is  a  factor  by  digging  enough  to  show 
whether  the  bad  trees  are  all  knotted  and  all 
the  good  trees  free.  All  the  walnuts — the 
English  seedling  and  the  various  black  wal- 
nuts— are  subject  to  root-knot. 


Lime  and  Litmus. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  a  top  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime,  sprinkled  and  cultivated  into  a 
bed  of  bulbs,  daffodils,  paper  whites,  etc.,  do 
any  harm  to  the  young  roots  already  started? 
They  have  been  in  but  a  short  time,  but  I  find 
on  testing  land  with  blue  litmus  paper  traces  of 
sourness. — T.  R.  T.,  Santa  Cruz. 

A  good  whitening  of  the  surface  with  air- 
slaked  lime  is  not  dangerous  if  soon  followed 
by  rain  or  sprinkling.  It  might  not  be  advis- 
able with  some  small  seeds,  but  larger  seeds 
do  not  object  and  growing  plants  or  bulbs  are 
not  injuriously  affected.  The  litmus  test  is 
good  if  one  has  had  experience  enough  not  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  slight  colora- 
tions. If  various  plants  are  growing  well,  the 
soil  is  not  injuriously  acid.  The  lime,  how- 
ever, if  not  used  in  excess,  will  do  no  harm 
and  may  do  good  in  several  ways. 


Do  Not  Graft  Apples  on  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  on  apples  in  one 
of  your  recent  issues  has  set  me  thinking  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  grafting  over  some 
Bartlett  pear  trees  on  my  orchard  near  Win- 
ters, Yolo  county.  I  have  twenty  acres  in 
pears  which  are  about  25  years  old,' the  main 
stalk  of  the  trees  being  hardy  and  in  perfect 
condition,  but  the  branches  and  limbs  are  a 
sight  due  to  the  continued  cutting  out  of  the 
pear  blight.  If  it  is  advisable  to.  make  this 
change,  please  advise  me  as  to  the  varieties  of 
apples  to  graft. — A.  K.,  San  Francisco. 

Apples  have  no  durable  affinity  for  pears 
and  vice  versa.  Sometimes  considerable  growth 
is  secured,  but  sooner  or  later  the  scions  die. 
This  is  the  decision  reached  after  many  trials 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Besides  the  pear 

i  blight  attacks  apples — sometimes  more  viru- 

|  Lently  than  it  does  pears. 
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Honest  California  Fruit  Packs. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 
Dishonest  jun  ks  are  to  be  discour- 
aged l>y  penalizing  the  packers.  Uni- 
form packs  ol  deciduous  fruits  are  to 
be  established  by  State  law. 

A  most  commendable  effort  to 
standarize  the  pack  of  deciduous 
fruits  for  shipment  from  the  State 
took  concrete  form  October  7  when 
about  20  representative  fruit  ship- 
pers and  growers  met  at  the  call  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission- 
er in  the  capitol  to  discuss  a  propos- 
edlaw drawn  up  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  H.  E.  Butler  of  Penryn 
(chairman! ,  F.  B.  McKevitt,  and  Sen. 
B.  B.  Bills  both  of  Sacramento. 

Col.  Harris  Weinstock  presided  at 
the  discussion  which  was  very  earn- 
est about  certain  points,  but  with  no  . 
show  of  ill  feeling.  The  committee  , 
report  was  adopted  unanimously, 
early  in  the  afternoon  with  but  few 
changes  and  will  be  presented  by  Col. 
Weinstock  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles. 

Apples  were  not  included  since 
representatives  of  apple  districts 
found  themselves  at  the  last  moment 
unable  to  come.  They  are  likely 
however,  to  be  cared  for  in  the  na- 
tional standardization  now  pending 
in  Congress.  •  | 

Dr.  Cook  held  the  harmony  and 
unanimity  of  the  meeting  to  be  a 
good  omen  for  the  early  success  of 
a  measure  of  tremendous  import- 
ance. 

We  give  the  proposed  law  in  full 
below  so  that  there  may  be  wide  dis- 
cussion of  it  before  the  convention. 
The  best  letters  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  100  words  bringing  out 
new  points  concerning  this  law  will 
be  published. 

"An  Act  to  establish  a  standard  for 
the  State  of  California  for  packing 
of  Fresh  Fruits  for  sale  or  for 
Transportation  for  sale,  for  inter- 
state and  foreign  shipment,  and  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  packing  of 
fresh  fruits  for  such  purposes. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of 
the  State  of  California: 

"Sec.  1.  There  is  hereby  created 
and  established  a  standard  for  the 
packing  of  fresh  fruits  for  the  State 
of  California. 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  box,  basket, 
package,  or  container  of  fresh  fruit 
of  the  kinds  specified  in  this  act, 
which  shall  be  packed  and  offered 
for  sale  or  for  transportation  for 
sale,  shall  be  packed  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  herein  made. 

"Sec.  3.  All  fresh  fruit  of  the 
kinds  specified  in  this  act  which  shall 
be  sold  in  bulk  without  packing,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

"Sec."  4.  Cherries.  Each  box  or 
package  shall  contain  fruit  of  uni- 
form quality  and  maturity  and  one 
variety  only,  excepting  that  if  pack- 
age contains  more  than  one  variety, 
such  fact  shall  be  plainly  stamped 
on  the  outside  of  the  package  with 
the  words,  "Mixed  Varieties."  (Let- 
ters one  half  inch  high.)  Each  box, 
package  or  container  shall  be  stamp- 
ed on  the  outside  with  the  minimum 
weight  of  contents. 

"Sec.  5.  Peaches.  The  peaches  in 
each  box  or  package  shall  be  of  uni- 
form size,  quality,  and  maturity,  and 
comply  with  the  standard  specified 


in  Sec.  2;  when  packed  in  a  box  or 
container  having  perpendicular  sides 
and  ends,  shall  contain  approximate- 
ly the  same  numerical  count  in  each 
layer;  also  the  box  or  container  when 
packed  and  offered  for  sale  or  for 
transportation  for  sale,  shall  bear 
on  the  outside  of  the  end  in  plain 
figures  the  approximate  number  or 
peaches  in  the  box  which  shall  be 
within  four  peaches  of  the  true  count 
and  shall  also  bear  in  plain  figures 
on  the  outside  of  the  end  the  mini- 
mum weight  of  contents.  Except 
when  packed  in  crates  or  boxes  made 
up  of  two  or  more  sub-containers 
having  sloping  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation  of  fruit  therein,  the 
fruit  shall  not  vary  in  size  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  and  no  layer  below 
the  top  layer  shall  contain  a  greater 
numerical  count  than  the  top  layer. 
Each  box,  crate,  other  package  or 
container  shall  be  stamped  on  the 
outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of 
contents.  Each  box,  crate  or  pack- 
age shall  bear  in  plain  letters  the 
name  of  variety  contained  in  the 
package. 

"Sec.  6.  Pears.  The  pears  in  each 
box  or  package  shall  be  of  uniform 

size,  quality,  and  maturity.  Each 
box  or  container  shall  bear  in  plain 
figures  on  the  outside  the  minimum 
weight  of  contents.  Excepting  when 
packed  in  crates  or  packages  made 
up  of  two  or  more  sub-containers 
having  sloping  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation  of  fruit  therein,  the 
fruit  shall  not  vary  in  size  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  and  UP  layer 
below  the  top  layer  shall  contain  a 
greater  numerical  count  than  the 
top  layer.  Each  box,  crate,  other 
package  or  container  shall  be  stamp- 

I  ed  on  the  outside  with  the  minimum 
weight  of  contents.  Each  box,  crate, 

!  or  package  shall  bear  in  plain  let- 
ters the  name  of  the  variety  contain- 
ed in  the  package. 

"Sec.  7.  Plums  and  Primes.  The 
plums  and  prunes  in  each  box,  crate, 
or  package  shall  be  of  uniform  quality 
and  maturity;  and  when  packed  in 
box  or  container  having  perpendicu- 
lar sides  and  ends  shall  contain  ap- 
proximately the  same  numerical 
count  in  each  layer.  When  packed 
in  crates  or  packages  made  up  of 
two  or  more  sub-containers  having 
sloping  sides  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation of  fruit  therein,  the  fruit 
shall  not  vary  in  size  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  and  no  layer  below 
the  top  layer  shall  contain  a  greater 
numerical  count  than  the  top  lay- 
er. Each  box,  crate,  other  package, 
or  container  shall  be  stamped  on  the 
outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of 
contents.  Each  box,  crate  or  pack- 
age shall  bear  in  plain  letters  the 
name  of  the  variety  contained  in  the 
package. 

"Sec.  8.  Apricots.  Apricots  in 
each  box,  crate,  or  package  shall  be 
of  uniform  quality  and  maturity; 
and  when  packed  in  box  or  container 
having  perpendicular  sides  and  ends, 
shall  contain  approximately  the  same 
numerical  count  in  each  layer.  When 
packed  in  crates  or  packages  made 
up  of  two  or  more  sub-containers 
having  sloping  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation  of  fruit  therein,  the 
fruit  shall  not  vary  in  size  more  than 
twenty  per  cent;  and  no  layer  below 


Thirty  Years 

of  Knowing  How 
Makes  Roeding 

the  Leader  Now. 

Our  more  than  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  growing  of  reli- 
able nursery  stock  of  every  de- 
scription is  at  your  disposal. 
We  grow  everything  that 
grows;  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines,  shrubs,  plants,  etc- 


Get  Started  Right 

It  always  pays  to  get  a  good  start  and  this  is  particularly  true  when 
it  comes  to  planting  nursery  stock.  It  costs  no  more  to  plant,  irri- 
gate, cultivate,  prune  and  take  care  of  GOOD  nursery  stock  than  it 
does  of  the  inferior  kind.  It  is  also  REAL  ECONOMY  to  investi- 
gate in  advance  the  kind  of  trees  that  are  best  suited  to  your  par- 
ticular soil  and  climate. 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOB  CONSULTATION. 

We  want  you  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  consult  with  us  at  any  time. 
We  are  always  glad  to  advise  with  prospective  customers  and  help 
you  to  decide  on  the  MOST  PROFITABLE  variety  for  you  to  plant. 
Send  us  your  probable  list  or  tell  us  what  you  think  of  planting. 
Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  soil  or  other  special  conditions  and  ask 
for  our  suggestions.  Our  close  intimate  touch  with  markets  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  best  suited  to  every  locality  will  be 
of  value  to  you.    Write  us  today. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 


(■eo.  <".  Roedlngi 
Pres.  and  Manager. 

BOX  i8, 


FRESNO. 


Paid  Up  Capital 
$200,000.00 

CALIF. 


Cover  Crops 

You  must  put  back  into  the  soil  what  is  taken 
out  or  it  will  become  exhausted.  Probably 
it  is  already  exhausted  and  in  which 
case  we  recommend  as  the  best  cover  crops 

VETCH  BURR  CLOVER 

RYE  SWEET  CLOVER 

FENUGREEK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  grass 
seeds  of  aU  kinds. 

If  you  sow  clovers  or  vetch,  we  recommend 
inoculation  with    "WESTROBAC"  bacteria. 
Write  for  prices. 

Valley  Seed  Company 

508-510  JAY  STREET 


SACRAMENTO 


Write  for  this 


ursery  Catalog 


MISSION    AMI    MAN/ANII.I.O  OI.IVKS 

Full  line  of  Trees,  Plants.  Shrubs.  Roses,  etc.  Very 
finest  ornamental  stock  In  California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.  If  you  anticipate  pur- 
i  haslng  anv  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  write 
fo  our  Beautiful  FKEE  Catalog.  Full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  planter. 
(  LARKMONT  M  BSKRTKS.  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbJ.  per  acre  one*  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acn 1  per  rear.  At  Peon. 
State  College  $1.05  Invested  In  Bock  Phosphate  ga»e  increased  yields  of  $5.85— wer  500%.  U 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.86*  g««  $22.U-o«r  1000%  At  Obio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
Itself  and  lave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gate  the  same  return  as  $250  Infested  In  Una. 

Each  ton  contains  289  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  atallable  artificially  by  bigh-prleef  •»- 
stnictiye  aelds,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfeetlon  of  fineness  In  grinding."  osr  motto. 
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the  top  layer  shall  contain  a  greater 
numerical  count  than  the  top  layer. 
Each  box,  crate,  other  package,  or 
container  shall  be  stamped  on  the 
outside  with  the  minimum  weight  of 
contents.  Each  box,  crate  or 
package  shall  bear  in  plain  letters 
the  name  of  the  variety  contained  in 
the  package. 

"Sec.  9.  Grapes.  Grapes  shall  be 
of  uniform  quality  and  maturity  and 
shall  be  well  matured  and  show  a 
sugar  content  of  not  less  than  seven- 
teen per  cent.  Each  crate  or  other 
package  and  containers  therein  shall 
bear  in  plain  figures  the  minimum 
weight  of  contents.  Each  crate  or 
package  shall  be  stamped  in  plain 
letters  with  name  of  variety. 

"Sec.  10.  Berries.  Berries  shall 
be  packed  in  uniform  packages  of 
dry  quart  containing  interior  capa- 
city of  67.2  cubic  inches  or  dry  pint 
containing  interior  capacity  of  33.6 
cubic  inches  and  shall  be  of  reason- 
ably uniform  size,  quality,  and  ma- 
turity throughout  the  package  or 
container. 

"Sec.  11.  That  all  boxes,  crates,  or 
packages  when  packed  and  offered 
for  sale  or  for  transportation  for 
sale,  shall  bear  upon  them  in  plain 
sight  and  plain  letters  on  the 
outside  the  name  of  the  per- 
son, firm,  company,  corporation, 
organization  or  the  recognized  name 
of  the  orchard  and  Postoffice  ad- 
dress, who  shall  have  first  packed  or 
authorized  the  packing  of  same;  al- 
so the  name  of  the  locality  where  the 
fruit  is  grown. 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person,  firm,  com- 
pany, corporation  or  organization 
who  shall  knowingly  pack  or  cause 
to  be  packed,  fruit  of  the  kinds  speci- 
fied herein,  in  boxes,  crates,  pack- 
ages or  containers  to  be  offered  for 
sale  or  for  transportation  for  sale  in 
willful  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $10.00  or  more  than  $50." 


SEEDING  BUR  CLOVER. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Flood-irrigating  his  prunes  four  to 
six  inches  deep  early  in  October  just 
as  a  preparation  for  a  bur  clover 
■crop,  is  the  system  used  by  C.  A. 
Braun  of  Santa  Clara  county.  His 
soil  is  gravelly  silt,  his  trees  big  and 
healthy  looking.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
was  dry  enough  he  stirred  it  up  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow  so  it  wouldn't 
bake,  and  immediately  sowed  the 
bare  clover  seed.  He  says  it  will 
sprout  that  way  without  further  at- 
tention— he  had  a  heavy  lot  of  it 
last  year.  But  otherwise,  it  is  hard 
to  get  bur  clover  to  germinate.  It 
has  to  be  replanted  every  year  here 
where  absolutely  clean  level  cultiva- 
tion is  practiced  to  make  a  bed  for 
the  prunes  to  fall  on. 

It  is  different  on  the  hilly  plum 
and  peach  orchard  of  Ed  Ames  in 
Placer  county  where  such  fine  culti- 
vation is  unnecessary.  He  always 
has  a  fine  volunteer  crop  of  bur  clo- 
ver because  in  plowing  it  under,  he 
aims  to  leave  little  tufts  of  the  old 
plants  sticking  out  from  the  dirt. 
He  never  plows  in  spring  until  some 
seed  have  matured,  and  the  tufts 
left  sticking  out,  mature  more  before 
he  disks  or  cultivates  the  orchard. 
Then  the  soil  is  harrowed  all  sum- 
mer, never  while  it  is  wet  from  rain 


or  irrigation,  and  the  humus  with 
the  cultivation  makes  it  always  pos- 
sible to  kick  out  damp  ground. 

Mr.  Braun  experimented  last  year 
with  various  cover  crops  and  bac- 
teria cultures  on  small  plots  and  has 
"concluded  that  for  his  purposes  bur 
clover  is  best. 

Robert  Haenggi  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  who  grows  much  popcorn, 
waxes  enthusiastic  about  bur  clover, 
saying  that  "California  land  was 
made  by  bur  clover  which  has  made 
our  poor  looking  soil  (to  the  man 
from  the  Middle  States)  the  most 
productive  in  the  U.  S."  He  tried 
sweet  clover,  but  discarded  it  be- 
cause of  fall  plowing.  "Sweet  clover 
dried  out  the  soil  too  much,"  as  he 
says. 

W.  I.  Newcomb  of  Sebastopol 
grows  bur  clover  among  his  apples, 
and  applies  some  manure  and  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  besides.  But  he  be- 
lieves more  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  This  is  because  neither 
of  the  two  main  mineral  food  ele- 
ments is  yet  exhausted  on  his  soil. 
Such  exhaustion  is  postponed  any- 
way by  liberal  applications  of  green 
cover  crop  and  manure  because  those 
fertilizers  work  on  the  others  to 
make  the  natural  supply  of  them  in 
the  soil  more  rapidly  available. 


IRRIGATION    VS.  CULTIVATION. 


Writing  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  the  Pair  Oaks  fruit  section  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  G.  E.  Fetters,  a 
leading  farmer,  makes  the  following 
point: 

"I  think  our  chief  trouble  is  in 
irrigation.  The  growers  nearly  all 
think  all  water  and  little  or  no  cul- 
tivation is  the  cheapest  way.  But 
with  Prof.  Chase's  constant  urging 
for  less  water  and  more  culti- 
vation, some  are  raising  better  fruit 
and  more  of  it.  The  increase  in  re- 
turns far  surpasses  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  in  cultivation,  and  the  trees 
are  healthier  and  better  in  every 
way." 

Hard  Pan. — Prof.  Chase,  the  local 
inspector  for  the  horticultural  com- 
missioner, told  the  writer  last  spring 
that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  soil 
conditions  in  that  section,  many  peo- 
ple who  came  from  other  sections 
were  putting  in  fruit  that  would  be 
a  dead  loss  to  them  in  a  few  years. 
He  longed  for  a  farm  adviser  to  tell 
the  people  how  to  master  the  condi- 
tions. We  learned  later  that  whUe 
the  soil  and  drainage  are  first-class, 
it  is  underlaid  by  a  layer  of  hard 
pan  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or 
three  feet  thick.  Under  this  is 
good  soil  again  and  the  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  to  dynamite 
a  hole  through  this  for  each  tree. 
Unless  the  hard  pan  is  thus  pene- 
trated, the  trees  cannot  be  vigorous 
as  was  shown  strikingly  on  the  ranch 
of  C.  E.  Weichert,  where  citrus  trees 
full  of  dead  wood  took  on  new  life 
after  two  holes  beside  each  were  dy- 
namited a  year  ago  this  summer. 


FULL  MEASURES  FOR  BERRIES. 


Numerous  efforts  to  market  Cali- 
fornia berries  outside  the  state  this 
season  in  packages  containing  less 
than  a  full  pint  or  quart  resulted  in 
the  turning  down  of  the  fruit.  Other 
states  are  becoming  more  and  more 
stringent  regarding  short  weights 
and  measures. 


Increased  Crops 

by  seed  inoculation 
tried  and  proved  effective 

Five  million  acres  a  year  are  treated  by  inoculating  seed  with 
nitrogen  bacteria  in  Germany.  The  use  and  value  to  the  crops, 
in  America,  of  nitrogen  bacteria  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood. 

To  be  able  to  greatly  increase  a  crop  by  inoculating  the  seed, 
at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  an  acre,  is  good  business.  The  successful 
farmers  introduce  modern  methods,  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  make  money. 

There  is  a  booklet  giving  much  valuable  information  about 

WESTROBAC 

the  nitrogen  bacteria  treatment  which  increases  crQps  at  such  a 
small  cost. 

Send  for  the  booklet. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Company 


President,  George  H.  Mastiok 
Vioe-Pres.,  H.  F.  (  hadlxiurne 
Nec-Trens.,   T.   M.  Paterson 
(ien'l  Mgr.,  C.  F.  I'enneweU 


Sherwood  Bldg.,    -    Pine  Street. 

San  Francisco- 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want—-  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HONEST 


Tfio  FRESNQttURSERYCalNC. 


STOCK. 


This  Is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  Planting-. 
Submit  a,  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.    We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Roots  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Information,  mallei 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


FRUIT  TIES-  Ornamental  --FRUIT  TREES 

TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME.  If  you  are  figuring  on  planting  this 
coming  season,  let  us  book  your  order  now  while  our  lists  are  com- 
plate  and  prices  low.  We  have  the  best  leading  varieties  as  well 
as  latest  introductions-    Our  trees  are  raised  on  new  land. 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 

HOMESTEAD  NURSERIES  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HTDBATED  0,R  GROUND  CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 

See   University   of   California   Circular   No.  Ill 


Feee   Soil   Test — Free  Literature 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO. 


807  MONADN0CK  8LDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  ail  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,    Bartlett   Pear,   Cherry,   Peach,   Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  3c  per  tcord.  No  order  for  less  than  25c 
per  seek.    If  you  bate  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 

tbinE.  use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Individual  Tree  Fertilization. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  Inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  Irrigation;  31  yeais  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc. ;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKK,  Government  Representative  from  V!c- 
torta,  687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. :  Box  W. 

CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Known  as  the  Rohla 
Lomas  Cattle  Itanch  in  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
and  some  farming  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  11),  129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
term  at  6%.  Principals  only  address  D.  B.  Harris, 
Mintum,  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  loc.ne  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts  in  land  and 

mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelao 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT  — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bldge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — Our  nuts  bring 
$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Itoyal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years 
to  develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  you  immediate 
disposal.  Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries. 
R.   D.   7.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots. 
Prunes.  Peaches.  Strawberries.  Logans.  Blacks.  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  Tor  $2.50 
—your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
Prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde.  Nurseryman,  WataonvUle.  Cal. 

MISSION    OLIVE   TREES- -All   propagated   from  my 

own  trees— I.  therefore,  know  they  are  Missions.  Stocky 
trees  and  well  grown.    W.  A.  Uayne,  Marysville,  Box  461. 

REGISTERED  HO  LSTE  INS—  Young  bulls  sired  by 
King  of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from 
A.  B.  0.  dams.    J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  Rhubarb,  Cacti.— Send  today  for 
price  list.    Louis  F.  Scribner,  R  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  Spineless  Cactus.  Fruiting  and 
Forage  Varieties.     B.   Weble.   R.   2,   Box   119,  Santa 

Rosa. 


QUALITY  TREES — Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries 
Sebastopol.  Cal. 


WALNUTS— Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery.  Whlttler. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SALESMEN — Earn  $2000  to  $4000  a  year.  New 
Combination,  12  tools  in  one.  Sells  at  sight  to 
contractors,  farmers,  teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers 
miners.  Weighs  24  pounds,  lifts  3  tons.  Stretches 
wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc.  Chance  for  men  who 
want  honest  money  making  proposition.  Harrab  Man- 
nfieturlng  Co..  Box  M.  Bloomfleld.  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Rumley  Toe-Hold  Gas  Tractor.  Fourteen 
horse  power  on  draw  bar.  Used  90  days.  One  John 
Deere  engine  plow;  four  14-icrh  bottoms,  ten  foot  double 
acting,  cut-away  dlse.  Engine  used  90  days.  Implement 
less.  All  In  perfect  order.  Owner  retiring  from  orchard- 
ing   Terms.  Box  3.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  :0  per  cent,  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored.  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It  will  Interest  yon. 
All  sizes  ami  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION HL.  181-189  8econd  St..  Ban  Francisco 

AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITY— Can  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  on  brand  new  cars  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  makes  on  the  market  If  you  Intend 
to  buy  a  car,  write  box  84,  raciflc  Sural  Press. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  8HECTEB  PIPE 
WORKS.  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  livng.  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE.  106  Clay 
St. ,  San  Francisco. 

BEEKEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list,  bees  instruction 
books,  eto..  free.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co..  Box  12, 
Nordhoff.  Cal. 

BULLFROGS— Investigate  the  possibilities  of  breed- 
ing the  BIG  Eastern  Bullfrog.  Unusual  opportunity. 
AQUALIFE,  16.  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

WANTED. 


GENERAL  FARM  AND  DAIRY  Superintendent  wants 
position.  Experienced  with  pure-bred  stock,  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  mechanical  milkers.  Irrigation,  production 
of  certified  milk,  securing  and  holding  help.  Educated 
up  to  date.    Married.    8.  2,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  RENT— Grain  farm.  120  acres,  3  miles  from 
Stockton,  macadam  road.  7  room  house,  bam.  granery. 
wagon  shed,  hog  pen.  8  chicken  houses,  brooder  bouse, 
sanded  yard  and  corral,  wind-mill,  tank.  Terms, 
$700.00  per  annum.  14  in  advance.  Wm.  A.  French, 
545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton. 


WANTED — To  secure  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands peach  orchard  work.  Must  furnish  references. 
Box   826.  Pasadena. 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  Is  open  for  engagement. 
Experienced  in  working  all  kinds  of  labor  and  In  all 
lines  of  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  of  live 
stock.  Is  a  worker  and  Is  not  seeking  an  easy  Job. 
Address.  520  E.  Lime  ave.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


(.Written  for   the   PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  J.   E.  Adamwn,  Pomona.] 

All  plants  take  from  the  soil  a 
quantity  of  food  which  is  represented 
by  the  amount  contained  in  the  crop 
removed  from  the  place  and  that 
which  in  the  case  of  trees  is  required 
to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  tree 
as  it  grows  and  increases  in  size  and 
to  build  the  leaves  which  are  cast  off 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  tree. 

The  principal  elements  of  plant 
food  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  and 
lime,  because  these  are  the  ones  tak- 
en from  the  soil  in  largest  quantity, 
and  the  removal  of  one  or  the  other 
not  only  makes  a  shortage  of  the 
supply  of  that  element  but  is  liable 
to  make  trouble  by  the  unbalancing 
of  the  elements  so  that  the  trees  are 
not  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  those 
that  are  left. 

The  most  common  of  these  miner- 
als found  native  to  our  soils  is  pot- 
ash, of  which  some  soils  have  large 
supplies;  in  a  form,  however,  that 
makes  it  absolutely  useless  to  the 
class  of  plants  from  which  the  fruit 
grower  expects  to  make  a  return  on 
his  money  invested. 

Nitrogen  is  mined  in  Chili  and 
some  other  places  in  the  form  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  or  sodium  nitrate.  It  is 
also  taken  from  the  air  by  the  action 
of  various  plants  upon  which  cattle 
are  fed,  the  blood  and  parts  of  the 
flesh  and  bones  coming  to  us  in  the 
form  of  tankage  or  dried  blood.  Or 
the  plants  themselves  may  be  work- 
ed into  the  soil  and  deliver  their  toll 
directly.  Nitrogen  is  also  taken  from 
the  air,  its  principal  source,  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  combined 
with  lime,  after  which  it  is  called  ni- 
trate of  lime. 

Phosphorus  comes  largely  from 
bones  of  animals  and  from  the  im- 
mense beds  of  lime  phosphate  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Potash 
as  we  get  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form 
of  sulfate  of  potash,  principally 
from  Germany  where  it  is  mined. 

Fertilizer  Laws.- — We  buy  these 
elements  of  plant  food  under  the 
general  name  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
er, sometimes  in  a  ready  mixed  state, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  simple  ele- 
ments which  we  put  into  the  soil  in 
any  proportion  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  soil.  The  law  governing  the 
sales  of  fertilizer  requires  that  the 
vendor  shall  attach  a  statement  of 
the  contents  to  each  package,  and 
this  is  usually  found  in  the  form  of 
a  tag  on  which  is  printed  the  formula 
under  which  the  mixture  is  made  or 
the  amount  of  each  element  contain- 
ed in  the  package  if  the  contents  are 
in  the  unmixed  state.  These  amounts 
are  given  in  percentages,  the  formula 
usually  reading  as  a  series  of  num- 
bers, for  instance  the  formula  4-8-3, 
means  that  of  the  total  weight  4  per 
cent  is  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phospho- 
ric acid,  and  3  per  cent  potash. 

Buying  by  Cults. — These  percent- 
ages are  generally  spoken  of  as  units 
and  prices  are  often  computed  under 
that  name.    The  use  of  the  term 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax.  Deans, 
etc.    J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  25.  8an  Fran- 
cisco. 


"unit"  is  a  simplification  of  the  prob- 
lem of  calculation  of  what  we  are 
buying  as  it  brings  us  to  the  easy 
basis  of  thinking  in  terms  of  units 
instead  of  percentages.  There  being 
one  pound  in  each  hundred  for  1  per 
cent  it  follows  that  there  are  20 
pounds  in  each  ton  for  each  per  cent. 
Taking  the  formula  given  above,  we 
would  have  in  each  ton  of  the  goods 
purchased,  80  pounds  nitrogen,  160 
phosphoric  acid,  and  60  of  potash. 
These  elements  have  a  certain  defi- 
nite value  in  the  open  market  so 
there  is  opened  up  a  simple  way  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  what  we 
buy.  And  surely  the  buyer  -of  high 
priced  goods  like  commercial  fertil- 
izer should  see  that  he  is  not  paying 
for  more  than  he  gets. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was 
no  ready  means  of  knowing  whether 
we  were  buying  what  we  thought  we 
were,  but  that  time  has  passed.  We 
now  have  a  fertilizer  control  law 
which  provides  that  samples  be  tak- 
en by  an  authorized  inspector  and 
forwarded  to  the  State  Chemist's 
where  it  is  analyzed  and  prompt  cor- 
rection of  untruthful  formulas  en- 
forced. 

Almost  all  the  samples  are  taken 
at  random  from  lots  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  the  growers 
buying  on  that  sample,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  sample  came 
from  the  lot  out  of  which  the  de- 
livery was  made  or  from  some  other 
lot.  The  safest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory way  is  for  the  grower  to  buy 
his  fertilizer  either  mixed  or  simple, 
fixing  the  price  on  the  basis  of  the 
plant  food  contained  in  it,  or  as  it  is 
often  called,  "on  the  unit  basis" 
and  paying  for  it  only  after  having 
had  it  sampled  and  reported  on  by 
the  State  officials. 

(This  analysis  is  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  individual  farmers  at  $2 
per  sample,  but  is  not  encouraged 
because  the  field  inspectors  and  lab- 
oratory force  are  reasonably  effective 
in  holding  manufacturers  to  their 
guaranties.) 

The  decision  as  to  the  amount  or 
the  proportions  of  the  different  plant 
foods  to  buy  for  your  trees  or  other 
crops  depends  entirely  on  local  con- 
ditions, and  cannot  be  prescribed 
offhand  or  without  knowing  well  all 
the  conditions,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  better  evidence  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  tree  can  be  found  than 
the  tree  itself,  either  in  its  physical 
condition  or  its  yield.  Many  advo- 
cate soil  analysis  but  no  chemist  can 
make  a  more  delicate  analysis  or  set 
it  forth  in  more  vivid  language  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  a  tree.  Of  course  one  must  know 
the  language  and  in  this  as  in  other 
things  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. 

One  might  have  ever  so  bountiful 
a  supply  of  the  elements  of 
plant  food  and  get  no  results 
because  there  was  a  lack  of 
the  agents  such  as  moisture  and 
humus  to  make  the  food  available  to 
the  tree,  yet  an  analysis  would  show 
that  there  was  plenty  of  the  various 
foods  in  the  soil.  The  moral  is  to 
base  all  your  study  on  the  tree  itself, 
learn  its  ways,  consider  its  environ- 


Natural  Size 

Greatest  Walnut  in 
Existence 

Earliest  Heavy  Bearer 

Customer  on  investigating  trip 

says: 

"You  certainly  can  show  more  crop  on 
trees  than  any  of  them.  Your  nur- 
sery trees  are  the  best  I've  seen  any- 
where." 

All  trees  grafted  on  Cal.  Black 

Stock  limited 
Write  for  circular  with  prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

For  Agriculture  Purposes 


<0 


When  land  begins  to  need  lime  It 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
continue,  cultivating  it  until  thi8 
need  is  supplied,  for  the  econom- 
ical use  of  every  fertilizing  mate- 
rial including  manure,  depends 
upon  the  lime  supply-  If  this  is 
deficient  everything  else  must  fall 
short  of  its  possible  attainment. 
Our  ground  limestone  for  fertil- 
izing is  made  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  limerock  obtainable,  is  an 
honest  material,  honestly  pre- 
pared. It  is  ground  to  that  fine- 
ness which  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment recommends  as  render- 
ing the  greatest  efficiency. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  packed 
In  100  lb.  sacks.  Write  us  for 
further  information,  prices,  terms, 
etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 


GENU  IMS 

FRANQUETTE  AND  SAN  JOSE 
MAYETTE 
Both  Grafted  On. 

Cal.  Blk.,  6  to  8  ft,  $60  per  100.  75c  ea. 
4  to  6  ft..  $50  per  100,  60  cents  each 
3  to  4  ft.,  $40  per  100.  60  cents  each 
2  to  3  ft.,  $25  per  100,  30  cents  each 
California  Black  Walnuts  $8  per  100 

FRANK  GRECO 

423  Joeefa  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
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ment  and  above  all  don't  jump  to 
conclusions. 

This  paper  will  be  followed  by 
others  giving  an  outline  of  the  work 
and  value  of  each  of  the  several  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  dealing  with 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  who  has  to  buy  the  goods. 


NON-RESIDENT  PROBLEMS 
SOLVED. 


Written  for  the  PACTIIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by   H.   A.  Huntington.] 

As  in  almost  every  new  and  at- 
tractive orchard  section  the  Yucaipa 
apple  district  southeast  of  Redlands 
has  a  large  acreage  of  young  trees 
whose  owners  do  not  live  in  the  val- 
ley and  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  professional  caretakers  for  the 
condition  of  their  orchards.  For  the 
Information  and  protection  of  the 
non-resident  owner  and  with  the 
thought  of  keeping  the  standards  of 
the  valley's  orchards  as  high  as  pos- 
sible the  Yucaipa  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  elected  a  committee  of  five 
to  be  known  as  the  Yucaipa  Orchard 
Information  Committee.  The  follow- 
ing duties  were  outlined  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  growers. 

1.  To  make  reports  based  on  per- 
sonal inspection  of  each  orchard  to 
the  owner  of  same  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  him.  These  reports  will 
cover  all  conditions  affecting  the 
state  of  the  orchard  at  the  time  of 
inspection  except  as  to  insect  pests; 
and  a  small  fee  will  be  charged  to 
cover  the  actual  expense  of  the  in- 
spection. 

2.  To  observe  the  general  culti- 
vation of  orchards  in  the  valley,  and 
when  a  case  of  extreme  neglect  is 
found,  to  notify  the  owner  and  see 
if  an  improvement  can  be  made. 

3.  To  obtain  and  furnish  infor- 
mation by  the  use  of  which  non-resi- 
dent owners  may  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  the  needs  of  their  orchards  and 
the  work  of  their  caretakers. 

It  is  realized  by  the  Association 
that,  while  every  man  has  his  own 
ideas  on  the  care  that  should  be  giv- 
en a  young  orchard,  still  there  must 
be  a  certain  standard  culture  if  the 
valley  is  to  become  the  model  dis- 
trict that  its  progressive  people  are 
striving  to  make  it.  A  large  num- 
ber of  letters  from  non-resident  own- 
ers favoring  the  appointment  of  such 
an  information  committee  were  read, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  step  will 
mean  much  for  the  future  appearance 
and  prosperity  of  the  Yucaipa  dis- 
trict. 

(.This  looks  good  to  us  if  it  is  not 
for  exploitation  purposes. — Editor.] 


SALWAY  PITS  FOR  SEEDLINGS. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

People  used  to  use  Salway  peach 
pits  for  seedling  nursery  stock.  They 
also  used  Oregon  wild  peaches.  Of 
recent  years  the  pits  of  earlier  var- 
ieties have  been  used,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  valu- 
able new  varieties  of  both  clings  and 
freestones.  But  according  to  A. 
Thiele  of  Fresno  county,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  deterioration  of  our  peach 
stocks.  While  he  raises  few  if  any 
seedlings  for  saJe,  he  uses  Salway 
pits  for  his  own  because  they  have 
a  longer  season  to  grow  themselves 
most  perfect  so  they  will  produce 
the  most  active  root  systems. 


OILING  BLACK  SCALE  ON  OLIVE. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Two  "frightful"  cases  of  black 
scale  on  olive  have  recently  been  sent 
to  our  office  from  Contra  Costa  coun- 
ty for  identification  and  remedies. 
They  showed  no  signs  of  the  scale 
parasite,  which  if  present  in  large 
numbers,  would  have  prevented  the 
present  serious  infestation.  The  hot 
summer  usually  kills  a  large  percent- 
age also,  but  Contra  Costa  is  not  the 
warmest  part  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  hurry  about  the  rem- 
edy. The  damage  for  this  year  is 
done.  The  leaves  are  still  more  or 
less  active  and  should  not  be  coated 
with  the  emulsified  oil  spray  which  is 
the  best  remedy  for  the  scale.  Such 
a  coating  would  tend  to  stop  the  leaf 
activity  by  closing  the  pores  and  may 
just  as  well  be  withheld  till  the 
leaves  are  practically  dormant. 

Black  scales  are  most  susceptible 
to  oil  sprays  before  they  are  half 
grown. 

They  are  most  numerous  in  that 
stage  from  now  through  January 
and  later  if  the  cool  weather  con- 
tinues. Those  hatched  during  that 
time  will  not  grow  much  until  the 
new  buds  swell  in  spring  on  account 
of  cool  weather  and  slow  sap  cir- 
culation for  food  supply.  So  the  time 
to  spray  is  a  while  before  the  buds 
swell. 

While  any  miscible  oil  spray  is 
good  and  effective,  the  most  practi- 
cable for  convenience  and  safety,  ac- 
cording to  Deputy  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Geo.  P.  Weldon, 
is  the  distillate  spray  as  formulated 
in  Essig's  "California  Insects."  Dis- 
solve 30  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap,  in 
12  gallons  of  water,  heating  it  to  the 
boiling  point.  Add  20  gallons  of  28 
degree  distillate  and  agitate  thor- 
oughly while  the  solution  is  still  hot. 
When  you  are  ready  to  use  it,  dilute 
this  stock  mixture  with  20  gallons 
of  water  to  one  of  the  stock. 

Since  one  female  black  scale  often 
lays  over  2,000  eggs  in  a  season,  it 
is  very  advisable  to  touch  her  with 
oil  spray  before  she  begins.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  be  sure  of  touching 
every  scale  on  the  tree.  That  is 
to  use  plenty  of  fine  driving  spray 
under  heavy  pressure  with  a  45  de- 
gree nozzle  and  a  conscientious 
workman  who  will  put  it  to  every 
quarter  inch  square  on  the  tree. 

This  applies  only  to  olives  since 
fumigation  is  the  accepted  remedy  on 
citrus  fruits. 


INOCULATED  LEGUMES. 


Prof.  C.  W.  Hendry  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Farmers'  Club  at  Oakley, 
Contra  Costa  county,  referred  to  the 
high  tide  of  wheat  production  in  the 
State- —  40  million  bushels — and 
spokt  of  the  general  falling  off  which 
followed,  until  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  that  amount  is  raised.  From 
twenty  sacks  per  acre  the  yield  has 
fallen  off  to  an  average  of  about  six 
sacks. 

The  methods  recommended  by 
Prof.  Hendry  to  increase  wheat  pro- 
duction are  careful  seed  selection, 
deeper  plowing,  drilling  instead  of 
broadcasting,  rolling  before  seeding, 
early  seeding,  turning  under  the  un- 
burned  stubble,  and  using  inoculated 
legumes  in  rotation  with  wheat  to 
bring  back  nitrogen  and  restore  hu- 
mus to  the  soil. 


Directions  g  Spraying 


1 


Think  Rex  ! 


Buy  Rex  ! 

The  Old  Reliable  Brand 


Use  Rex  t 


Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

lias  been  successfully  and  profitably  used  in  California  for 
years. 

For  PEACH  BLIGHT  use  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
during  November  or  early  December — it  is  the  best  Fungi- 
cide, Insecticide  and  Vitalizer. 

For  general  clean  up  spray  use 

REX  RHENOLS 

REX  DISTILLATES 

REX  MISCIBLE  OILS,  or 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

depending  on  what  troubles  you  need  spray  for. 
We  specialize  in  manufacturing  and  selling  spray  materials 
only.    No  by-products.    Rex  Brands  are  tried  and  true  and 
made  direct  from  the  best  ingredients. 


Benicia  Rex  Spray  Company 


BENICIA,  CAL. 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  En- 
gineering and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali  and  Marsh 
Land  Reclamation.  AppraLsal  of  Inigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Ranches  and 
irrigation  Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  and  D  ainage.  Land  Examinations,  Agricul- 
ural  Developments,  Farm  Improvements  and  Manage- 
ment and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  of 
•teet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values  and  Alkalies. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products,  Water,  Insecti- 
cides, etc 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemists 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,       San  Francisco 

CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


No  pump  was  ever  built  that  is  bette 
than  this  Miller  Automatically  Wate: 
Balanced.  Enclosed  Runner.  Ring  Oiling 
line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps.  No  pump  on 
the  present  market  ip  as  good.  Our  catalog 
will  convince  you.  Write  forit.  You  might 
as  well  get  something  that  will  last  and 
cost  you  less  to  operate,  than  something 
cheap  when  the  good  costs  no  more  than 
inferior.  We  are  pleasing  others,  Why  Not  you? 
Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cat 

003  MARKET  STREET  \ 


Pull  Out 


With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 

Triple-Power 

Puil  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have 
loafer  land  when  it's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull 
the  slumps  out!  Make  1000S  profit  by  using 
the  Hercules.  $1281 .00  the  first  year  on  4D  acres! 
S750.00  every  year  after.    Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free  I 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
112.23rd  St.      Centerville,  Iowa 


[ 


NEW 
LAND  OPENING 

Where  hard    wheat    and  barlej^ 
yields    50    to   75   bushels  an  acre; 1 
the  best  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet  land  In  1 
V.  S.  where  30,000  cattle  are  fattened! 
yearly,    where  26,000    acres    are    growing  1 
premium    alfalfa;   where    the   land  OWNS] 
THE  WATER  FREE   OF  DEBT;  where  two 
or  three  crops    will    pay    for    the  land. 
LOVELOCKS    VALLEY,    NEV.,    on    the    8.  j 
P.,    40  acre    farms    with    water    only  t 
$100    an    acre,    4  year    terms.  Send 
for     44     views     and     catalog  of 
the     square      deal  opportunity. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER 

PHELAN  BLDO., 
!.  F. 


GREASE! 


♦wwrTTIER  COBURN  CO  i  f.  SOU  MFKS 
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Country  Vegetables 


Tomato  picking  in  all  directions 
for  the  canneries  may  be  seen 
around  Lorenzo  in  Alameda  county. 
Some  Ponderosas  but  mostly  Tro- 
phys  are  grown,  and  they  seem  to 
have  grown  knotty  and  wrinkled. 
At  the  cannery  the  wrinkled  ones 
must  be  cut  into  several  pieces  to 
get  all  the  skins  and  cores  out. 
This  puts  them  into  the  lower 
grades  for  which,  of  course,  the  can- 
nery cannot  realize  as  much.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  which  do  not 
ripen  evenly.  The  green  parts  sur- 
rounding the  stem  must  be  slashed 
off  and  the  tomato  will  mush.  The 
tomatoes  are  scalded,  then  run  out 
to  the  women  who  peel  and  core 
them.  Smooth,  uniform  sized,  uni- 
form colored  tomatoes  are  put 
into  one  bucket  for  the  solid,  extra 
fancy  pack,  to  sell  at  the  highest 
price.  If  they  won't  go  in  that 
grade,  no  particular  care  is  exer- 
cised in  handling  them  and  the  pay 
of  the  women  is  three  to  five  cents 
per  bucket,  based  on  the  grade  of 
fruit  produced. 

With  the  smaller  yield  of  the 
Stone,  better  prices  must  be  as- 
sured before  farmers  will  raise  that 
variety  about  Lorenzo.  Mr.  Moran 
thinks  that  if  a  number  of  tomato 
growers  would  agree  to  raise  only 
that  variety,  the  cannery  would 
would  make  a  special  advanced 
price.  This  would  be  analagous  to 
the  grading  of  cream  or  of  dried 
fruits  to  encourage  better  quality. 

The  finest  looking  patch  of 
Strawberry  Kluihnrb  noticed  in  the 
the  Lorenzo  district  belongs  to  M.  S. 
Goulart.  It  yielded  450  boxes  per 
acre  this  year,  being  three  years  old. 
It  was  not  plucked  clean  of  the  last 
merchantable  stalk,  and  is  now 
green.  This  enables  it  to  store  food 
material  in  the  roots  for  an  rapid, 
vigorous  growth  in  the  early  spring. 
The  splendid  yield  is  due  to  pump 
irrigation,  such  as  is  seldom  prac- 
ticed in  that  section.  It  is  not  far 
to  water,  the  soil  is  heavy — almost 
adobe,  and  the  climate  temperate. 
The  big  winter  growing  rhubarb  of 
South  California  would  not  do  well 
in  locations  like  the  Lorenzo  dis- 
trict according  to  its  originator,  J. 
B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena,  but  re- 
quires a  light  soil  of  considerable 
depth.  No  rhubarb  can  do  its  best 
in  any  soil,  however,  without  heavy 
fertilizing, 

For  a  small  patch  of  sweet  corn 
in  his  back  yard  at  Hanford,  Al. 
Kenoyer  received  $30  a  day  or  two 
before  picking  began,  about  June  1. 
He  estimated  that  there  were  over 
5000  ears  in  the  patch,  but  circum- 
stances proved  this  to  be  optimistic. 
G.  R.  Duffey,  who  bought  it  for  his 
market  in  town,  realized  only  3500 
salable  ears  from  it,  though  he  quit 
picking  when  he  couldn't  get  more 
than  a  sack  at  once.  The  corn  was 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  practi- 
cally wormless,  with  many  ears  over 
a  foot  long  and  above  a  man's  head. 
People  would  see  it  from  the  street 
and  Mr.  Kenoyer  would  have  to  send 
them  to  Mr.  Duffey.  There  was  a 
tremendous  demand.  He  picked  125 
dozen  one  Saturday  night  and  was 
all  sold  out  at  11  a.  m.  the  next  day. 
People  bought  100  dozen  a  day 
when  he  could  get  that  many,  but 
the  aim  was  to  pick  only  alternate 
evenings.    It  had  been  planted  early 


after  the  wet  winter  and  was  the 
first  on  the  market.  It  was  watered 
more  or  less  with  a  hose.  The  side 
that  got  most  water  was  the  biggest 
corn. 


AYIKK  WORMS  IN  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing 
under  separate  cover  two  worms 
which  I  have  found  in  my  potatoes. 
They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age, especially  on  some  new  soil 
which  I  broke  up  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  worm 
this  is?  What  I  could  do  to  eradi- 
cate them,  and  how?  These  worms 
seem  to  be  the  thickest  where  the 
land  has  overflowed  and  is  covered 
with  silt.  The  land  was  broken  up 
two  years  ago.  Last  year  I  raised  a 
fine  crop  of  oats  on  it,  then  worked 
it  up  and  planted  potatoes. — Reader, 
Quincy. 

[You  have  "wire  worms."  When 
you  find  a  worm  going  straight  into 
a  potato  it  is  probably  a  wire  worm 
— unless  the  hole  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  then  it  is  usu- 
ually  made  by  a  mole  cricket  or 
"California  potato  bug."  If  you 
find  worms  working  around  the  sur- 
face and  not  going  in  very  deeply, 
they  are  probably  larvae  of  the  po- 
tato moth. 

Wire  worms  subsist  largely  on 
grass  roots  and  are  more  apt  to  be 
abundant  in  moist  places  where  the 
grass  roots  keep  fresh.  Break  up 
the  land,  leaving  the  furrows  on 
edge  as  much  as  possible  and  let 
the  grass  kill  out  by  dry  heat.  Do 
this  now.  Then  keep  on  growing 
grain  till  the  land  is  clean.  The 
thin  roots  of  grain  do  not  please 
them.  After  a  while  put  in  pota- 
toes. Meantime  try  and  get  your 
potatoes  from  drier  land,  which  will 
not  grow  grass  late  in  the  season. 

Fighting  wire  worms  in  the  gar- 
den can  be  done  in  ways  which 
would  take  too  much  labor  for 
plants  grown  by  the  acre.  Some- 
times a  very  thin  scattering  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  along  the  proposed 
rows  will  dispel  such  worms.  They 
can  also  be  killed  by  poisoning 
things  which  they  like,  like  cut  po- 
tatoes or  other  roots,  green  alfalfa, 
etc.,  and  burying  these  in  the  ground 
in  advance  of  planting,  but  the  cost 
of  all  this  puts  it  in  the  category  of 
garden  rather  than  field  recourses. 
Rotation  of  crops  is  probably  the 
most  practicable  escape  from  such 
pests. — Editor.] 


PKOM  (  I\<;  COVER  (  HOP  SKED. 


Why  do  not  some  of  our  producers 
of  hay  and  grain  go  in  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vetch  seed  or  some  of  the 
desirable  clover  seeds  on  lands  where 
the  crop  could  be  assured  by  the  use 
of  water.  We  have  seen  vetch  seed 
matured  here  without  any  special 
care  and  it  seemed  to  show  good  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  and  also 
showed  a  good  ability  to  grow  when 
planted — much  better  in  fact  than 
some  of  the  imported  seed.  There 
certainly  should  be  a  good  profit  in 
the  production  of  seed  to  sell  at  three 
to  four  cents  per  pound  at  home 
with  an  assured  market  which  could 
no  doubt  be  secured  in  advance.  This 
would  seem  to  offer  a  means  of  clean- 
ing up  some  of  the  alfalfa  land  which 
needs  working  over  in  order  to  make 
the  alfalfa  a  profitable  crop. — J.  E. 
Adamson,  Pomona. 


FERTILIZER 


Put  Strength  Into  the  Soil. 

Put  back  into  it  what  the  crops  take  out 
—put  it  in  while  the  soil  is  yet  capable  of 
utilizing  nutriment;  and  above  all, put 
in  natural  animal  fertilizer — the  surest 
of  all  CROP  PRODUCERS.     :       :  : 


Write  us  for  the  booklet  which 
tells  about  Animal  Fertilizer. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  Towiiseiul  street. 


San  Frant'isco 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FJU^i^  RHUBARBCulfure 


September — October — November  are  three 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  plan  fine 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  good  re- 
sults by  spring.   

q).  B.W\CNER-PASduienA.CaJ. 


Retail  ALFALFA  SEED  Wholesale 

New  crop  ready  for  delivery  now.    We  guarantee  everything  we  sell. 

Samples,   prices,   etc.,   on  application. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive  Alfalfa   Seed  Dealers  in  the  West. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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— rid  your  trees  of 

RED 

BLACK 

PURPLE 

and  other  SCALES 
by  using 

Scale  Foe 

Not  only  for  scale  but  nearly  all 
insects,  worm  and  bugs  that  In- 
fest plant  life.  It  has  been  kill- 
ing them  for  15  years,  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction  without  in- 
jury, but  positive  benefit,  to  the 
plants.  Write  for  circular  with 
testimonials  or  better,  try  It.  Gal. 
can,  50c;  5  gal.  can,  freight  pre- 
paid, $2.  Must  be  mixed  20  parts 
water  to  one  Scalefoe  before  us- 
ing, making  it  very  cheap.  Write 
for  prices  in  barrels  delivered 
your  freight  station. 

SEEDS 

At  LOW  PRICE  and  NO  PRICE 
can  Buy  Better.      Free  Catalog. 

West  Coast  Seed 
House 

116-118  E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


We  are  tbe  only  uuk.>  mat  bai  mad*  a  ne- 

M»  of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  Invito  ln- 
iwtlgatlon.  There  la  no  finer  stock  In  tk* 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  1b  propagated  Inn 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
kwd  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots. ,  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 

i^t— — 

TREjES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLEJGROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties   of   Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  in  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Russian  River  Sandy  Loam  soil  without  Irri- 
gation are  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Write  for  price  list. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG CALIFORNIA 


IRIS 

Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and 
varieties,  mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  mall  you 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
plate  alone  is  worth  the  price. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 
Moneta,  California 


Poison  Oak 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  writer  has  been  swelled  up 
and  sticky  all  over  several  times 
with  poison  oak,  and  since  this  is  a 
perennially  interesting  subject  a 
word  or  two  now  may  save  others. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  was 
reckless  and  would  wade  through 
the  stuff  absolutely  without  injury 
until  a  day  or  two  later  when  scratch- 
ing was  business.  Exercise  of  a  little 
will  power  at  first  does  allow  the 
poison  to  run  its  course  and  go  away. 
Application  of  most  medicines  subt- 
ly excites  the  itchy  feeling,  if  not 
when  applied,  then  as  soon  as  the 
freshness  of  the  medicine  has  worn 
off.  Poison  oak  itch  is  one  of  that 
good  kind  which  subsides  after  a 
minute  or  two  of  refraining  from 
scratching  after  it  has  been  excited. 

But  if  you  must  get  into  it,  don't 
eat  some  to  make  you  immune  as  the 
writer  has  done  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  Don't  get  into  it  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Sever- 
ity of  attack  is  proportional  to  severi- 
ty of  exposure. 

Yet  it  has  not  been  so  many  years 
since  the  writer  worked  in  it  all  sum- 
mer in  Feather  River  Canyon  with- 
out being  seriously  affected.  Cuti- 
cura  salve  rubbed  on  all  exposed 
parts  morning  and  noon  proved  as 
good  a  preventive  as  lard  and  lots 
more  expensive.  Since  we  were 
sweating  freely,  better  results  would 
probably  have  been  obtained  by  four 
applications  of  greasy  material  daily 
and  a  good  soap  scrub  at  night.  But 
while  at  other  times  without  use  of 
grease,  blisters  have  formed  till  they 
hung  down  over  his  shoetops,  there 
was  no  infection  on  the  ankles  and 
there  was  bad  infection  about  the 
knees,  showing  that  is  passes  through 
cloth  but  not  leather.  Therefore,  if 
you  are  to  be  much  exposed,  wear 
high-top  leather  shoes,  leather 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  a  leather  mask. 
Leather  garments  may  be  stiff  to 
wear  but  they  don't  itch. 

The  Mass.  Expt.  Sta.  says  "the 
toxic  properties  of  poison  ivy  (which 
used  to  affect  the  writer  back  east 
similarly  to  the  poison  oak  here) 
are  attributed  to  a  non-volatile  oil 
which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant  even  after  long  drying.  Min- 
ute amounts  of  this  oil  are  capable 
of  causing  extensive  inflamation. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  may  be  re- 
moved by  alcohol  or  destroyed  by  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  alcohol." 

The  writer  used  sugar  of  lead  in 
boyhood  once.  Thinking  if  a  little 
was  good  more  would  be  better,  he 
put  it  on  stronger  than  the  doctor 
said  and  it  nearly  burned  him  up  un- 
til he  found  the  vinegar.  It  killed 
the  poison  but  left  the  scare  so  it 
has  not  been  tried  since.  But  if  it 
"destroys  the  oil"  it  ought  to  be  good 
medicine  if  taken  moderately  and 
will  be  used  at  the  next  infection.  If 
it  proves  of  value  it  will  be  the  first 
of  two  or  three  legions  of  remedies 
we  have  tried.  So  far,  the  only  effect 
of  medicine  has  been  to  excite  itch- 
ing sooner  or  later,  by  the  very  act 
of  applying  it.  Better  shun  poison 
oak  like  a  snake. 


WORSE  THAN  BUGS. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  farmer? 
A  fruit  shipper    recently  received 
an  order  for  15  packages  of  red  nec- 


Experiences. 


tarines. 

"It  is  too  late  in  the  season,"  he 
said  to  himself.  But  the  same  after- 
noon a  farmer  brought  16  packages 
of  red  nectarines  to  him  for  ship- 
ment. Fifteen  were  immediately 
sent  to  the  customer.  The  other  was 
taken  home  for  family  use  and  the 
two  layers  underneath  were  found  to 
be  little  peaches.  Now  little  peaches 
sell  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
price  of  red  nectarines.  We  noted 
in  an  article  last  spring  the  use  of 
oak  balls  for  a  similar  purpose.  We 
have  also  noted  the  statement  of  G. 
Harold  Powell,  head  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  that 
nothing  but  law  will  prevent  most  of 
the  fruit  frauds  which  bring  profit 
to  the  perpetrators. 


WHERE  THE  FARMER  STANDS  IN 
ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  farmers 
around  here,  and  I  presume  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  also,  say  that 
the  farmer  is  responsible  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  pass- 
ed some  time  ago,  and  some  say  he 
is  not;  that  is  the  latter  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  a  man  working  for 
a  farmer  is  injured  through  no  de- 
fect in  the  farmer's  equipment  the 
farmer  is  not  held  responsible,  and 
will  not  have  to  compensate  the  in- 
jured party.  For  the  benefit  of  my- 
self and  others,  who  read  your  paper, 
could  you  give  the  desired  infor- 
mation?— F.    E.    S.,  Reedley. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

This  matter  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  readers  of  the  "Pacific 
Rural  Press"  a  number  of  times,  but 
may  be  briefly  restated: 

There  are  in  this  state  twro  laws 
governing  liability  of  employers  to 
the  persons  injured  while  in  their 
employment.    These  are: 

1.  The  law  of  liability  damages 
based  upon  want  of  reasonable  care 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  some- 
one else  in  his  employment.  These 
cases  go  to  the  courts,  and  the  dam- 
ages are  fixed  by  juries,  and  the 
employer  stands  to  pay  what  the  jury 
is  minded  to  assess  against  him. 

2.  The  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Insurance  and  Safety  Act  does 
not  apply  to  employees  "engaged  in 
farm,  dairy,  agricultural,  viticultural 
or  horticultural  labor,  in  stock  or 
Poultry  raising  or  in  household  do- 
mestic service,"  but  it  does  apply 
even  to  farmers  as  to  all  other  kinds 
of  labor.  Under  this  law,  the  liabil- 
ity is  limited  strictly,  and  if  there 
are  controversies,  they  are  settled  by 
this  Commission,  generally  without 
much  of  any  expense  to  either  party, 
and  with  little  delay. 

The  insurance  rate  for  protection 
under  both  of  these  laws  is  now  just 
the  same;  that  is,  $1.50  upon  each 
$100  of  payroll,  earnings  or  wages 
of  the  employee.  There  are  now  in 
excess  of  two  thousand  farmers  who 
have,  however,  accepted  the  compen- 
sation provisions  of  the  Act  with  rel- 
ation to  the  excluded  classes  of  em- 
ployees, because  they  feel  that  they 
will  be  safer  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation,  Insurance  and  Safety 
Act  than  under  the  law  of  liability 
damages  based  upon  negligence. 

A.  J.  PILLSBURY, 
Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board. 


FRANOUETTE 


ALbO  m/titlfE 
All  trees  grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root. 
Sizes  3  to  10  feet.      Write  for  prices. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street         San   Jose,  Calif. 


Trees  -  Trees  -  Trees 

MILLIONS  OF  THEM 

300.000  PRUNES  25.000  CHERRIES 

250,000  PEARS  25,000  PLUMS 

250,000  PEACHES  25,000  APPLES 

200,000  ALMONDS  25,000  FIGS 

100,000  APRICOTS  25,000  QUINCES 

10.000  WALNUTS 

40,000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Besides  a   Large  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRY 
VINES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Sand  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  You  Will  Want. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chico,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREE© 

Write  for  PrUe  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Dutch  Bulbs 

A  large  assortment  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Jonquils.  Narcissus.  Ranunculus,  Anemones, 
Iris  and  many  others.  All  described  in  my 
Bulb  Catalogue,  which  also  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  Flower  Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 
Mailed  free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 
346  S.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles 


^offi^DEWEY,  STRONG  &  Ca^gSV 

ff^PATENTsf^ 

X£^9I1  Crocker  Bid*..  S.  F,  *Ss/ 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 
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DEdDTOUS  FltCTT  AND  NUTS. 

Prunes  have  been  selling  lower  be- 
cause the  estimated  1000-car  French 
crop  has  been  moving,  both  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Some 
from  California  have  gone  to  Den- 
mark and  Holland.  It  is  believed 
that  many  of  these  reach  Germany. 

Shipments  of  fruit  from  Selma  via 
San  Francisco  and  the  Panama  Canal 
are  being  sent  up  the  Mississippi 
to  Chicago.  There  is  a  lack  of  boats 
for  the  Panama  route. 

The  Cured  Fruit  Exchange  has 
reported  apricots  and  peaches  very 
slow  but  they  are  hopeful  for  prunes 
later  in  the  season  and  packers  point 
to  the  steady  exports  as  a  hopeful 
sign.  One  packer  says  the  Califor- 
nia production  this  year  about  equals 
the  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  Another  packer  claims  the 
British  government  is  inquiring  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley  for  1000  tons  of 
prunes. 

Five  carloads  of  dried  apples  were 
shipped  from  Sonoma  county  last 
week. 

A  Watsonville  firm  has  sold  500 
carloads  of  fresh  apples  to  Great 
Britain- 
Fruit  growers  who  signed  up  their 
crops  with  the  Farmers'  Union  Inc. 
in  Santa  Clara  valley  under  misap- 
prehension of  the  facts  have  refused 
to  deliver  and  have  been  sued  for 
non-fulfillment  of  contract.  But  they 
have  a  committee  which  is  defend- 
ing them  legally  and  getting  favor- 
able decisions. 

Apropos  of  the  Austrian  method 
of  freezing  the  water  out  of  fresh 
grape  juice  to  avoid  the  boiling 
which  destroys  the  natural  flavor,  the 
United  States  government  has  ap- 
plied similar  methods  to  apple  cider. 
A  mill  is  thus  to  reduce  5,000  gal- 
lons in  Oregon  this  fall  for  commer- 
cial test.  The  frozen  cider  is  crushed 
and  placed  in  a  centrifugal  cylinder 
like  sugar.  A  syrupy  liquid  is  thrown 
out  and  the  ice,  which  Is  pure  water, 
Is  retained.  The  syrup  keeps  sweet 
long  periods  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  has  the  original  flavor 
when  diluted  with  water. 

Contra  Costa  county  farmers  have 
been  investigating  means  to  control 
the  red  spider  infestation  of  almond 
trees.  R.  H.  Taylor  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  says  the  thing  to  do  now 
is  for  the  whole  community  to  spray 
all  infected  trees  under  high  pressure 
with  crude  oil  emulsion  or  lime  sul- 
fur 1  to  10.  This  will  kill  98  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  if  rain  does  not 
wash  it  off  too  soon. 

Walnut  harvest  is  on.  The  hope- 
ful tone  on  all  hands  is  due  to  high 
quality  and  high  prices.  Over  two 
tons  per  acre  are  reported  from 
nine-year  trees  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  The  Stanford  Vina  Ranch 
has  about  four  tons.  Santa  Bar- 
bara's Jumbo  grade  are  being  used 
as  samples  of  California's  best  by 
agents  in  the  East. 

Chestnuts  from  Sacramento  Valley 
are  selling  to  southern  and  eastern 
states  at  17  cents. 


CITRUS  AND  SEMT-TROriCAIi. 

tG.  Harold  Powell  has  been  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  conference 
about  government  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent shipment  of  unripe  fruit,  es- 
pecially oranges.  Remembering  the 
disastrous  effect  to  the  Fair  Oaks 


company  which  last  year  bought  and 
picked  green  oranges  presumably  for 
Australia  and  sent  them  East,  we 
wonder  if  the  carload  of  this  season's 
crop  sent  Oct.  6  from  Oroville  to 
Australia  was  rather  unripe.  The 
Butte  County  Citrus  Ass'n  has 
doubled  the  capacity  of  its  packing 
plant  to  three  cars  per  day.  They  ex- 
pect to  handle  more  than  40  cars 
this  season,  and  hope  to  get  it  all 
off  before  Christmas. 

This  early  crop  is  overlapping  the 
southern  late  crop  where  the  Mc- 
Pherson  Heights  Citrus  Ass'n  of 
Orange  county  estimated  about  40 
cars  to  move  after  Oct.  1.  Prices 
there  were  improving  last  week. 

New  oranges  were  sold  on  the 
Stockton  market  Oct-  6,  the  date 
the  foreign  shipment  was  made. 

Tulare  county  recently  adopted  a 
strict  ordinance  regulating  importa- 
tion of  fruit  stock,  and  the  disease 
fighting  such  as  has  been  going  on 
there  under  county  auspices.  The 
gray  scale,  the  cause  of  the  special 
county  work  there,  had  also  ap- 
peared in  Fresno  county  but  is  re- 
ported by  horticultural  commission- 
er F.  P.  Roullard  as  dying  out  sat- 
isfactorily. 

A  Riverside  orange  grower  re- 
cently paid  $135,000  cash  for  110 
acres  of  oranges,  lemons  and  pome- 
los and  100  acres  of  bare  land  north 
of  Porterville. 

The  packing  houses  of  that  section 
are  recommending  day  labor  rather 
than  piece  work  in  orange  picking. 
This  is  to  send  the  fruit  East  in 
prime  condition. 

A  new  orange  jelly,  the  process 
for  which  has  been  developed  by 
University  experimenters,  is  being 
sold  at  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mart  in 
the  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley  Oct. 
16  and  17.  An  orange  juice  bever- 
age, orange  marmalade,  and  four 
kinds  of  grape  juice  made  from  Cal- 
ifornia grapes  are  also  on  sale  to 
test  the  public  taste. 

Fig  growing  in  the  heavier  well 
drained  soils  of  Merced  county  is 
being  advocated  on  the  strength  of 
the  showing  made  by  several  or- 
chards in  various  parts  of  that 
county. 

A  carload  of  white  Adriatic  figs 
was  recently  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisca  from  the  Thermalito  district 
of  Butte  county 

The  first  ripe  olives  commercially 
processed  in  Tulare  county  are  being 
put  into  tins  at  the  cannery  of  the 
Tulare  County  Growers'  Ass'n.  About 
125  tons  have  been  signed  up  with 
them  and  the  olive  processing  ma- 
chinery installed  as  a  result  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  Lind- 
say Olive  Growers'  Ass'n  in  selling 
its  crop  to  the  packers. 


GRAPES. 
A  hundred  cars  of  grapes  were 
shipped  from  the  State  in  the  week 
ending  Oct.  10,  by  the  Cal.  Fruit 
Distributors.  During  the  same 
week  the  Pacific  Fruit  Exchange 
shipped  two  cars  from  Loomis,  Plac- 
er county,  to  Seattle,  in  open  lug 
boxes. 

About  200  tons  of  Tokays  from 
30  acres  is  claimed  by  M.  J.  Kline 
of  Riverbank. 

Emperor  grapes  are  being  shipped 
from  Dinuba  packed  in  drums. 

Seeding    of    new    Muscat  raisins 


•    Pity  the  Poor  Bird! 

— who  follows  a  Peoria  Drill.  There  isn't  a  chance  for  him  to  get  a 
bite  of  grain,  for  the  patented  disc  shoe  deposits  it  all  at  the  exact 
depth  desired  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Moisture  is  secured 
and  the  wind  cannot  uncover  the  seed.  Being  planted  at  an  even 
depth,  grain  germinates  and  ripens  evenly. 

Peoria  Drills  are  made  right  in  every  particular.  Frames  espe- 
cially strong.  High  steel  wheels.  Feed  is  governed  by  speed; 
accurate,  never  misses;  the  only  really  reliable  feed. 

Write  for  information  about  the  Peoria  before  you  buy. 

Newell  Mathews  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1886 

Implements,   Wagons,   Dairy   Supplies,    Road   and  Grading 
Machinery 

200  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 


1 


FRUIT  GRADERS 


The  Schmeiser  Olive  Grader. 
Separates  the  Extra  Fancy  Grade  First — Saves  Money 
Grades  the  fruit  in  five  sizes. 
The  Best  Graders  for  Olives,  Prunes,  Apples,  Lemons,  Oranges 

For  further  information  write 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing 


Company 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA, 

Manufacturers  of 
Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separators, 
McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches, 

Schmeiser  Improved  Portable  Automatic  Derrick, 
Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker. 

"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 


For  Every 
Purpose 

NEW 
Threads 

and 
Couplings 

Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


2nd 
Hand 

and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valves 
Guaran- 
teed 
for 
Pressure 
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commenced  in  earnest  in  Fresno  last 
week.  They  are  moving  only  in 
small  lots  as  yet,  though  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  crop  controlled  by 
the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  has  been 
booked  on  orders  from  the  East.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  vigorous 
work  cleaned  up  last  year's  crop  just 
before  the  new  early  raisins  started 
to  market. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Co.  is  hav- 
ing trouble  to  enforce  the  contracts 
made  with  a  few  of  its  members.  One 
such  member  who  claims  the  Asso- 
ciated was  to  rent  and  use  his  pack- 
ing house,  but  didn't,  refuses  to  de- 
liver the  crop  according  to  contract, 
and  charges  the  company  with  being 
an  undesirable  monopoly. 

Association  attorneys  have  little 
fear  of  the  outcome,  but  it  seems 
regrettable  that  such  a  cooperative 
project,  built  on  such  strong  lines 
and  having  shown  such  good  work, 
should  be  crippled  by  those  who 
share  the  benefits  without  contrib- 
uting to  its  support. 


GRAIN  AND  KAY. 

A  whole  Kansas  town  was  depopu- 
lated of  its  male  citizens  recently 
when  the  farmers  persuaded  even 
bank  clerks  to  get  busy  in  the  sun- 
ny fields. 

There  is  practically  no  market  for 
alfalfa  hay  in  Glenn  county,  and 
grain  hay  has  sold  as  low  as  $4.50 
per  ton  baled  and  delivered  at  rail- 
road. 

Grain  warehouses  are  full  on  the 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 


326-328-330  SO.MAIN  ST. 

,LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
1914-15 


Dutch  Bulbs 

Our    1914    Importation    of  Bulbs 
from  Holland  has  just 

ARRIVED 

Buy  early  to  get  varieties. 
Bulb  and  Pall  Planting 

CATALOGUE 

free    on  request. 
For   better  service  please  address  I>ept.  C. 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Rant  Co. 


326-326-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


big  Money inlh 

OFF  SEASON 


There  s  a  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
Southwest.  You  can  Make  Big  Money 
during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  CO  through  gravel,  .and  or 
clay;  drills  [hrough  rock.  One  team 
takta  it  over  any  road.  Operated 
by  aa me  team  or  by  gaa  engine  if 
preferred.  No  tower  or  ataltini- 
rotates  j to  own  drill.  FHBB 
,  Catalog;  Kasy  Terms. 

Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 

Dept.  j.  i>4:>  tn.iu  »k.« 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


west  side  of  Sacramento  valley  and 
nothing  moving. 

A  heavy  acreage  of  wheat  will  be 
planted  in  Colusa  county  where 
barley  has  grown  before. 

It  is  said  the  railroads  will  lodge 
a  protest  with  the  government 
against  the  rise  in  price  of  flour- 
Thousands  of  their  cars  are  idle, 
grain  elevators  all  over  the  United 
States  and  at  ports  of  export  are 
full;  and  along  at  least  one  railroad 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  wheat  has 
been  threshed  for  lack  of  a  place  to 
store  it  or  move  it  to.  This  is  the 
reason  for  idle  cars  and  it  would 
seem  that  American  flour  ought  to 
be  cheaper  rather  than  higher. 

In  a  ton  of  straw  is  plant  food 
worth  $3  according  to  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  There  is  also 
humus  that  would  enable  bacteria 
te  make  more  plant  food  available, 
a  great  chance  to  make  stubborn 
soils  more  friable,  and  to  make  dry 
soils  hold  moisture  better.  The  to- 
tal value  is  estimated  at  $6  a  ton. 
Let  it  not  be  burnt. 

Kansas  kaffir  corn  has  deterior- 
ated and  yields  considerably  less  be- 
cause of  poor  seed  selection.  It 
isn't  so  hard  to  walk  through  the 
field  with  shears  and  a  sack  to  clip 
and  save  the  best  heads  grown  on 
the  healthiest  stalks.  Not  only  this, 
but  seed  should  not  be  taken  from 
edges  of  fields  next  to  other  sor- 
ghums, because  kaffir  mixes  easily. 

Three-cornered  alfalfa  hoppers 
girdle  growing  plants  in  the  coun- 
try from  Santa  Barbara  county 
southward  and  may  become  a  serious 
pest.  U.  S.  D.  A.  recommends  de- 
struction of  their  winter  quarters 
as  the  best  means  of  control.  They 
live  over  winter  under  bunches  of 
weeds,  grass,  rubbish,  etc. 

About  a  fifth  of  the  alfalfa  seed 
used  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
ported. Practically  all  of  this 
comes  from  Russian  Turkestan. 
The  commercial  imported  Turkestan 
seed  is  declared  by  the  U-  S.  D.  A.  to 
be  very  inferior  and  to  produce  in- 
ferior plants  and  yield.  It  may  be 
identified  by  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  Russian  knapweed  seed 
which  is  most  always  mixed  in  this 
but  not  in  alfalfa  seed  from  France 
or  Italy.  Knapweed  seed  are 
chalky  white,  slightly  larger  than 
alfalfa  seed,  somewhat  smoothly 
wedge  shaped,  not  notched;  and  they 
cannot  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  by 
any  known  machinery. 


IRRIGATION  NOTES. 
A  million  dollar  water  company 
has  taken  up  the  work  and  rights 
of  the  Surprise  Valley  Water  Co.  in 
Modoc  county  and  will  complete  the 
diversion  of  Cowhead  Lake  to  the 
320,000  acres  of  fruit  and  alfalfa 
land  in  Surprise  Valley.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  most  easily 
and  cheaply  operated  systems  in  the 
State. 

Nevada  county  is  planning  an  ir- 
rigation district  to  serve  themselves 
better  than  the  P.  G.  &  E.  seems  dis- 
posed or  able  to.  The  proposed  cost 
would  be  $38,000  to  irrigate  10,- 
000  acres  with  easy  chance  later 
to  serve  20,000  acres  additional.. 

Oakdale  Irrigation  District  voted 
$400,000  bonds  last  week  to  com- 
plete cement  canals  and  furnish 
water  to  new  acreage.  They  have 
also  reduced  their  tax  rate  20  cents 
per  $100  in  spite  of  special  expense 
last  year.  „ 


Benicia-Hancock  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  con- 
sideration of  its  lineage ;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have 
.the  right  genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills 
the  soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage 
— keeping  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without 
question  heads  the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type 
of  plow  manufacture. 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exclusive  features:  Lighter  draft  than  any  other; 
number  of  di.ccs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  desired;  eanei  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLTJIFLV  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE 

WRi  TE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
MANUFACTURERS 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


A  Record  Smasher! 

We  have  won 
the  patronage  of  the 
farmers  through  the 
merits  of  many  styles 
of  plows,  but  we  have 
never  offered  a  plow 
with  the  trade  getting 
qualities  of 

Oliver  No.  11 
Sulky 

It  grips  every 
farmer  who  sees  it. 
It  satisfies  fully  and 
quickly  every  notion 
he  has  held  as  to  how 
a  plow  should  be  uum  and  what  it  should  accomplish. 
Its  simplicity  gives  strength.  Its  compactness  lessens  the  draft. 
Its  construction  makes  it  convenient  to  handle.  It  substitutes  a 
greased  wheel  for  the  friction  of  a  grinding,  binding  draft  producing 
landside. 

WE  WANT  TO  PLACE  A  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT  IN  YOUR 
HANDS.    WRITE  US 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  San  Francisco 


Qak  Grove  Berkshires 

Cholera  Immune 
Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 
H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


TURN  THi:  FAUCET  FOR  WATER. 


LWritien  (or  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

When  the  agricultural  college 
graduate  returned  home  and  got 
some  good  healthy  country  dirt  on 
his  anatomy,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure and  scorn  of  the  folks  be- 
cause he  got  a  tub  of  cold  water  out 
behind  the  shed  and  splashed  till  the 
dirt  was  off. 

That  day  is  passing.  Now,  when 
he  returns,  his  splashing  inclinations 
receive  more  sympathy  at  home.  And 
all  over  the  settled  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia the  farm  homes  are  installing 
bath  tubs  and  all  the  conveniences 
that  go  with  running  water  in  the 
house. 

The  most  noticeable  sight  in  many 
sections  is  the  closed  tank  houses 
on  every  hand.  Some  of  the  tanks 
are  filled  by  windmill  power,  more 
of  them  are  filled  by  oil  or  electricity. 

A  model  one  of  these  was  recently 
built  by  Geo.  I.  Thompson  of  Lodi.  In 
it  he  can  store  1000  gallons  of  water 
for  the  house,  which  is  a  new  bunga- 
low, and  for  the  stock.  One  filling 
will  last  two  weeks  if  necessary,  but 
it  won't  be  necessary. 

Between  the  tank  house  and  the 
well  is  just  space  enough  for  the 
engine  and  pump.  A  3  h.  p.  gas 
engine  and  2  inch  pump  have  been 
doing  the  work,  but  since  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's health  is  poor,  and  he  expects 
also  to  irrigate  10  acres  of  alfalfa, 
he  feels  that  an  electric  motor  of 
7%  h.p.  and  a  4  inch  pump  will 
suit  his  conditions  better,  and  will 
in  the  long  run  be  more  economical. 
In  winter,  he  drains  the  pump  dry 
every  night. 

For  irrigation,  the  water  is  turned 
into  a  concrete  standpipe  three  feet 
in  diameter,  six  feet  high  with  walls 
three  inches  thick.  This  is  connect- 
ed by  underground  pipes  to  the  al- 
falfa checks. 

For  the  house  and  stock,  the  water 
is  iCiiv.^  jOiou*  2V  feet  high  to  iLtt 
top  of  the  tank.  It  is  directed  to 
the  center,  not  toward  either  side, 
because  that  starts  circular  motion  of 
the  water  within.  Thus,  when  the 
pump  is  running  steadily,  the  water 
might  be  and  has  been  a  foot  higher 
around  the  edges  than  in  center. 
The  overflow  pipe  does  not  take  care 
of  it  in  such  motion  and  the  result 
was  a  drenching  of  the  platform  un- 
til the  water  was  directed  toward 
the  center.  An  indicator  shows 
plainly  the  depth  at  all  times. 

The  concrete  foundation  10  feet 
square  cost  Mr.  Thompson  $25.  Red- 
wood lumber  for  the  tank  house  cost 
$125,  labor  $50,  painting  $50. 

Unplaned  resaw  covers  the  frame- 
work of  2x4 's  with  6x6  corner  tim- 
bers and  double  X  braces.  A  "Dutch" 
roof  protects  it  ornamentally,  and  in 
the  triangular  openings  where  the 
vertical  1x4 's  at  the  corners  cover 
the  siding,  wedge-shaped  pieces  have 
been  sawed  and  inserted  smoothly. 
When  painted,  it  will  present  smooth 
solid  corners  to  the  weather. 

The  tank  rests  on  2x12  inch  joists 
separated  from  8  inches  apart  at  the 
center  to  15  inches  apart  at  the 
edges.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
18  gauge  for  the  bottom  and  20 
guage  for  the  sides,  and  cost  $25. 
The  lower  floor  is  used  for  a  wash 


house,  being  fitted  with  set  tubs, 
waste  pipes  and  supply  pipes  from 
the  tank  via  the  house.  The  upper 
floor  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  and 
used  as  seems  best. 

One  door  with  glass  front  opens 
outside,  another  opens  directly  into 
the  summer  kitchen. 

A  pipe  runs  from  the  big  tank  to 
a  smaller  metal  tank  in  the  housb, 
entering  the  latter  about  four  feet 
above  its  bottom.  An  outlet  through 
the  bottom  runs  the  water  through 
a  coil  in  the  cook  stove  which  dis- 
charges into  the  upper  end  of  the 
tank  and  thence  into  the  circulation 
of  the  house.  Another  pipe  supplies 
cold  water  so  that  hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter are  available  for  bath,  toilet, 
wash  basin,  kitchen,  sink,  and  wash 
tubs. 

The  cold  water  is  available  for 
lawn  irigation,  stock,  and  fire  pro- 
tection. 


I>1SKI\<;    AND  DRILLING. 


To  the  Editor:  After  plowing,  the 
first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  guarantee 
the  work  by  proper  cultivation  and 
disking.  Without  delving  into  the 
chemistry  of  plant  life  too  deeply, 
the  growth  of  a  plant  is  determined 
by  the  proper  preparation  both  in 
the  soil  and  out  of  it,  of  air,  water 
and  certain  salt  compounds.  Rain- 
fall, sunlight,  and  air  in  conjunction 
with  the  soil  have  a  knack  of  as- 
sembling these  elements  in  such  a 
way  that  the  plant  grows;  or  failing 
to  assemble  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  plant  fails  to  develop.  Nature 
has  provided  for  this  intermixture 
of  elements  for  a  limited  time  and 
plant  life  will  go  on  without  much 
outside  interference,  but,  like  so 
many  other  forms  of  natural  activity, 
it  is  possible  for  human  intelligence 
to  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  nature's  work.  The  disk  harrow 
is  one  of  the  leading  nature  aiders  in 
fciMnujje.  it  is  said  that  rightly  used 
it  does  more  tc-.increase  crop  profits 
than  any  other  farm  implement  and 
should  be  used  on  every  fai.rn,  it 
is  one  of  the  simplest  implemeuxts 
made;  one  of  the  easiest  to  obtain; 
simple  to  run;  will  stand  much  hard 
work;  and  lasts  a  long  time.  It  is  so 
inexpensive  that  if  used  on  a  fair- 
sized  field,  it  will  so  increase  the 
production  that  it  soon  pays  for  it- 
self. In  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  a  farm  without  a  disk  or  two 
is  as  curious  a  sight  as  a  farm  with- 
out a  wagon,  but  in  other  parts,  it  is 
still  on  the  threshold  of  universal 


Johnson  Grass,  Noxious  Weeds  and  Injurious  Insects 
with 
NONPAREIL 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Send  (or  Booklet  P,  which  gives  (nil  partli- 
ulars  and  prices.    Very  low  rates  In  tank  cars  and  Iron  drums. 

Waste  no  time.    Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  want  to  treat  and  the  crop  you  are  planting. 

The  growing  season  and  not  the  dormant  period  is  the  right  time  to  do  the  work. 

One  grower  purchased  during  1913,  $2000.00  worth  of  "NONPAREIL,"  has  purchased 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  during  the  month  of  August  this  year  to  finish  up  odds  and  ends 
that  were  not  treated  last  year.  Having  experimented  for  the  past  four  years,  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

ON  SMALL  ACREAGES  cut  away  the  top  of  the  plant,  about  four  or  more  inches  below  the  Mr- 
tact.  Apply  "NONPAREIL"  with  a  squirt  can  on  each  root  and  cover  with  soil  at  once,  (3  teaspoons- 
(ul  for  each  root  is  sufficient).  Keep  cans  well  stoppered  as  Nonpareil  evaporates  very  easily. 
Use  Carbon  Bisulphide  to  exterminate  Ground  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  also  Borers,  Ants, 
Root  Aphis,  Etc.  These  are  absolutely  effective  remedies.  Leaves  no  injurious  after-effects  If  li- 
halcd  while  handling. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Luitwieler  Pumps  Give  Continuous  Service 


LUITWIELER  PUMPS  have  been  on  the  mar- 
nearly  two  decades  and  have  been 
highly  perfected  in  design  and  con- 
struction.    They  are  built  of  the 
very  best  materials.     They  have 
no  intricate  mechanism.  All  parts 
are   easily  accessible. 
No  pit  is  required.  No 
clutch    when  electric 
motor  is  used.  Water 
at  the  least  cost  is  pro- 
duced   with  LUIT- 
WIELER PUMPS. 
Write  today  for  our 
Catalog  No.  11. 

Luitwieler  Pumping 
Engine  Co. 

707-713  N.  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Water  at  Will 
From  Any  Well. 


Plenty  of  water  means  bumper  crops — more  money — a  better  pay- 
ing farm. 

To  farm  successfully  you  must  be  able  to  control  your  irrigation 
At  Will — water  when  you  want  it,  where  you  want  it  at  the  least 
cost — and  that  is  where  we  step  in  with 

BYRON  JACKSON  PUMPS 

There  is  a  Byron  Jackson  Pump  for  every  purpose  of  irrigating — 
each  the  best  of  its  kind  made. 

FREE  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

Let  us  solve  your  irrigation  problems  for  you.    The  ser- 
vices of  our  high-salaried  experts  are  yours  for  the  mere 
asking — consultations  and  suggestions  FREE. 

Send  for  Jackson  Irrigation  Pump 
Catalog  No.  47-E. 


YRCN  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS' 


r56TMarK5f  St: — San-Francisco.,-Cal 
Los  Angeles  -  212  North  Los  AnAeles  St 
Works  -  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


When  /ou  bu/7\nCRICr\H  RWg 

^ou  also  hyx, 

ANERIGWC 

Servic€^^M 


it 


"  American' ' 
Service 


means  expert  advice,  abso- 
lutely FREE,  as  to  how  your  ir- 
gation  system  should  be  laid  out. 
is   based   on   knowledge  acquired 
the  experience  of  many  years. 


"hrough 

,   eil'can"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  was  the 
first  pipe  m«de  with  tne  double  locked  and  sol- 
dered seam.    It  is  t.^g  strongest  on  earth — more  con- 
venient to  handle — and  t  lr  superior  in  everyl  way  t0  any 
other  irrigation  pipe.    You  ovye  it  to  yourseif  to  get  the  best. 
We  have  it.    Write  for  catalog.     Do  it  today  before  you  forget. 
Also  manufacturers  of  ORCHARD  HEAiTERg 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  >ANK  COMPANY 


354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles 


3ranch — 122  8  "H"  St.,  Fresno 
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The  Layne 
&  Bowler 
Pump 

Secures  the  largest  supply 
of  water  at  the  least 
Possible  Cost. 


The  Pump  that  Meets 
Your  Requirements. 


The  results 
obtained  from 
the  hundreds 
of  Layne  & 
Bowler  pumps 
in  ope  ration 
more  than 
prove  our  as- 
sertion that  the 
largest  supply 
of  water  is  pro- 
duced at  the 
■least  possible 
cost. 

The  Layne  & 
Bowler  Pump 
is  built  to  work 
s  u  c  c  e  s  sfully 
under  every 
condition. 
There  are  no 
plungers,  rods, 
valves,  cup 
leathers,  or  in- 
tricate mechan- 
isra  of  any 
kind.  All  ad- 
justing is  done 
on  top  of  the 
ground.  No  pit. 
Built  to  pass 
inside  of  casing 
from:  9%  to  30 
inches. 

Our  irriga- 
tion and  water 
developing  ex- 
perts are  at 
your  service  to 
assist  you. 
W rite  for  free 
advice. 

Our  Catalog  No. 
25  gives  detailed 
information.  Al- 
so tells  about 
the  Layne  Pat- 
ent Water  Well 
Screen  and  Steel 
Pit.  Every  irri. 
gator  should 
have  this  book- 
let. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900-910  Sante  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


Professor  Daniel  Scoates  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Mississippi,  says:  "The  disk  har- 
row's special  duty  is  to  take  the  soil 
after  the  plow  has  done  its  work  and 
put  on  the  finishing  touches.  The 
result  of  these  touches  acts  in  differ- 
ent ways  under  as  many  circum- 
stances. If  the  land  receives  a 
heavy  rainfall,  the  disking  allows  the 
soil  to  take  up  larger  quantities  of 
this  moisture  than  could  be  obtained 
under  the  former  condition.  Then 
the  absorption  of  this  water  has  not 
only  the  benefit  of  storing  up  moist- 
ure for  the  future  use  of  the  plants, 
but  by  allowing  the  water  to  soak 
into  the  ground,  it  prevents,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  surface  washing 
of  the  land.  Further,  the  disking 
besides  fining  the  soil,  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  forms  a  mulch 
which  breaks  up  what  is  known  as 
capillarity,  thus  causing  the  rapid 
evaporation  to  cease  and  saving  up 
the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil." 

Seeding  Helps  Make  the  Crops 
Secure. — After  the  seed  bed  is  in  a 
condition  satisfactory  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  seed,  the  next  im- 
portant step  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
seed  is  sown  just  right.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  definite,  de- 
cisive tests  have  been  made  between 
sowing  with  a  drill  and  sowing 
broadcast,  but  so  one-sided  have 
been  the  various  tests  in  regard  to 
these  two  methods  that  broadcast- 
ing is  fast  being  numbered  among 
the  many  methods  which  farmers  are 
now  discarding.  Broad-casting  re- 
quires more  seed,  and  yet  it 
produces  a  smaller  crop  of  lower- 
grade  grain.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  seed  thus  sown  is  not  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  ground.  It 
does  not  all  start  from  an  even  depth, 
nor  does  it  begin  germinating  uni- 
formly. By  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
drill  even  without  the  more  modern 
attachments,  the  seed  is  deposited  in 
fine,  slightly  compact,  moist  soil,  all 
of  it  at  a  uniform  depth.  It  is  care- 
fully covered  by  the  cover  chains  or 
press  wheels;  it  all  has  an  even 
chance  of  germinating,  and  all  the 
grain  will  tend  to  ripen  at  the  same 
time.  It  requires,  furthermore, 
much  less  seed  to  get  a  good  stand 
with  a  drill  than  by  broadcasting. 

Proper  disking  and  proper  sowing 
give  a  good  crop.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle more  expense  in  doing  it  right 
than  in  doing  it  wrong,  and  the  re- 
turns are  much  greater. 


SHEEP  ON  MORNING  GLORY. 


To  the  orchardist,  vineyardist  or 
vegetable  grower,  wild  morning 
glory  is  just  about  the  worst  weed 
pest  one  can  imagine,  and  in  some 
sections  there  are  many  large  tracts 
which  are  almost  worthless  for  farm- 
ing due  to  this  same  weed. 

To  the  sheep  grower  however, 
morning  glory  pasture  is  just  the 
opposite,  according  to  Ted  Ballard, 
shepherd  for  Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ra- 
mon. He  has  found  that  his  flock 
prefers  such  pasture  to  any  other  in 
his  locality,  keeping  the  plant  eaten 
down  to  the  ground  at  all  times.  As 
the  plant  grows  rapidly  under  un- 
favorable conditions  for  most  other 
plants,  it  has  an  added  value  in  that 
it  furnishes  a  succulent  feed  when 
other  such  feeds  are  at  a  premium, 
except  in  irrigated  fields  where  alfal- 
fa is  being  grown. 


The  Use  Of 


Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm, Orchard  and  Ranch 


H 


AVE  You  Re- 
ceived Your 
Copy  of  Progres- 
sive Cultivation" 


? 


AMONG  the  hundreds  of  cou- 
pons we  receive  every  month 
requesting  copies  of  Pro- 
gressive Cultivation"  there  are 
always  a  few  the  senders  of  which 
have  neglected  to  fill  in  the  lines 
provided  for  the  name  and 
address. 

We  do  not  want  any  man  to  feel 
that  we  have  neglected  his  request. 
In  cases  where  name  and  address 
are  lacking,  however,  we  can  do 
absolutely  nothing. 

Have  you  written  for  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation"  and  not  received 
a  copy?  If  so  you  probably  mailed 
the  coupon  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  to 


fill  it  out.  Will  you  please  send 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  an- 
nouncement, giving  your  name  and 
address  in  full.  The  book  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

If  you  have  never  asked  for  a 
copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
it  is  high  time  you  did.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  filled  with 
money  saving,  time  saving  informa- 
tion. It  tells  how  and  when  to  use 
dynamite  for  sub-soiling,  tree  plant- 
ing, irrigation  work,  rock  and  stump 
blasting,  drainage  work,  excavating, 
felling  trees,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
using  Hercules  Dynamite  and  with 
its  aid  doing  more  work  and  getting 
better  results.  If  you  are  not 
among  them  please  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon below  fully  and  mail  it  to 
us.  Your  copy  of  "Progressive 
Cultivation"  will  be  sent  you  at 
once. 


HERCULES   POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation."  1  am  interested  in  Dynamite 
for 


Name 


Addr 


Sa  Ves  Water,  Land  and  Labor 
NOW    IS   THE  TIME 

to  install  your  Irrigation  System.    So  many  wait  until  Spring. 
It  is  impossible  for  all  to  receive  prompt  service  at  that 
Get  in  ahead  of  the  rush  by  letting  us  plan  and 
Install  your  System  NOW.    Mucli  time  and  annoy- 
ance can  he  saved  In  this  way. 

Write   today   for  full   Information   regarding  th« 
famous 

K-T  SYSTEM  OP  IRRIGATION 

It  will  save  you  money,  land  and  labor — as  It  ha* 
hundreds    of   others   all    over   the  Southwest. 

Kellar-Thomason  Co. 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigating;." 

1234  East  28th  St.,  Los  Angele* 

Sales  Office  and  Show  Room, 
106   North   Los  Angeles  St. 
"Ask  your  Dealer  or  Contractor." 


"The  Next  'Pump  I  Buy 
Will  Be  a  'Pomona.  " 


Lifts  water  from  great  depths  at  very  low 
cost.    The  most  economical  and  efficient  deep 
well  pump  in  America. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  54P 

Gives  valuable  irrigation  data. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

POMONA  MPG  CO.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  930  Investment  Bldg. 


HflUM'RSl 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


Last  Call 

for  the 

CALIFORNIA   BREEDERS'   CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
of 

all  tuberculin  tested 

100    REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS  100 

HANFORD,  Cal.  Oct.  28,  1914 

The,  reputations  of  these  consignors  insure  you  a  square  deal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland  .  MoA LISTER  *  SON,  Cfalno. 

R.  F.  ODBOr,  Vlnalia  O.  A.  HEWITT,  Hardwjck. 

T.  J.  <iII.KER.v<>N 

There  will  be  A  R  O  cows  and  granddaughters  of  the  most  famous  sires  of 
the  /herd,  such  as  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Alberta  Polkadot, 
Corrector,  Iganeo  Del  Kol,  Pontiac  H*-ngeweld  l'arlhenia,  Paul  Beets  De  Kol, 
Hengeweld  De  Kol,  etc.  Also  a  daughter  of  a  30-lb.  cow  and  two  daughters  of 
Teak  e  Lyons  3rd  that  has  a  record  of  779  lbs.  fat  In  9'/4  months.  Also  the  greatest 
lot  of  young  bulls  ever  offered  in  the  West — Including  the  Junior  Champion  of  the 
California  State  Fair,  1914,  a  son  of  the  former  World's  Champion  2  yr.  old, 
Juliana  De  Kol.  a  son  of  King  Scgis  Pontiac  Bmperor  out  of  a  779  lb.  yearly 
record  daughter  of  De  Kols  2nd,  Butter  Boy  3rd  and  others  of  great  record  dams. 
DON 'T   MISS   THIS  SALE. 

Catalogue   now   ready.  Write   for  one. 

JAS.    W.    McAIISTEK,    JR.,   Chino,  Cal..  Sales  Manager. 
COL.  B.  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Auctioneer. 


Stockmen  of  Trinity  county  are 
Belling  cattle  to  avoid  winter  feed- 
ing. 

L.  T.  Miller  of  Modesto  is  moving 
his  2  5  cows  to  a  20  acre  ranch  near 

Oakdale. 

The  Trinity  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 
recently  sold  180  fat  steers  at  $70  to 
$75  a  head. 

Frank  Garteiz  has  shipped  twelve 
cars  of  sheep  to  Lovelock,  Nev.,  to 
t"°ed  for  market. 

tjorham  and  Rankin  of  Winne- 
im:cca,  Nev.,  last  week  shipped  three 
ca;s  of  horses  to  St.  Louis. 

Many  cattle  are  driving  down 
through  Placer  county  from  the  cool 
i<io..ntains  to  forage  in  the  big  val- 
ley. 

The  new  cow  testing  association  at 
Gridley  has  started  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  cows,  at  a  charge  of  $1  per 
cow  per  year. 

There  is  considerable  hog  cholera 
around  Williams,  Colusa  county,  and 
along  the  river  but  very  little  around 
Willows,  (Jlenn  county. 

An  average  of  $225  per  head  of 
registered  Holsteins  was  paid  for  six 
of  them  recently  by  C.  W.  Carey  of 
Tulare  county  to  W.  F.  Stewart. 

Hogs  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  are  ready  to  market 
off  from  stubble  but  being  held  on 
account  of  prevailing  low  prices. 

The  Ferrell  ranch  near  Pomona 
recently  purchased  60  pure  bred  Hol- 
steins. Several  hundred  such  have 
have  been  imported  to  this  section. 


rate  of  1500  per  month,  is  claimed 
by  Z.  T.  Miller  in  a  letter  to  G.  N. 
McCollough  of  Inyo  county.  They 
must  be  60  to  65  inches  high,  10  per 
cent  may  be  blue-gray,  the  rest  all 
colors  except  white,  all  must  be 
sound,  fat,  and  saddle  and  halter 
broken. 


Portland  Union  tjtock  Yards  re- 
ceipts, week  ending  Oct.  9  were: 
Light  in  cattle  (987),  and  the  best 
grades  went  at  better  prices  ($6.50 
to  $7);  heavy  in  hogs  (5065),  with 
good  demand  and  a  top  price  of 
$7.45  at  close  of  market;  light  in 
sheep  (6990),  and  the  demand 
strong  for  the  best.  Wethers  aver- 
aged about  $5.20. 

The  Holstein  consignment  sale  at 
Hanford  Oct.  28,  will  dispose  of  100 
head  of  registered  stock,  35  heifers, 
50  cows  and  15  bulls  A  banquet 
will  be  given  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  California 
Holstein  Friesian  Association,  pros- 
pective buyers,  and  their  lady  friends 
by  public  spirited  Hanford  citizens. 
Those  who  wish  to  attend  should 
tell  J.  W.  McAlister  of  Chino  at 
once. 

Six  of  the  commonest  poison  plants 
on  the  range,  death  camas,  perennial 
lupine,  loco  weed,  tall  and  low  lark- 
spurs, and  water  hemlock  are  pic- 
tured in  nearly  natural  size  on  a 
chart  printed  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the 
plants  and  tells  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  each  with  whatever  is  known 
of  remedies.  Anyone  may  have  it  by 
writing  for  it. 


CATTLE  TO  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — -We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segls.  tilso  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  con. 
Creamelle  Vale;  blond  that  Increases  the  value  ol 
four  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd.    F.  k  H. 

Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 

TEM  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 

and   many   with   liig   records.  Also  a  few  sell-bred 

heifers   and   bulls   up   to   nine  months   old.     K.  W. 

Abbott.  Milpitas.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  fine  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  irrlte  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Clans   Snreckels    Bldg..    San  Francisco. 

HUT AL  JERSEY  HERO-  Offers  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  strains.  R.  L.  Waltz,  Hanford. 
Cal.    References:  Farmers  k  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Kosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  mHk-ralscd  calves.  Write  for 
free  book  to  COl'LSON  CO..  Petaluma. 

THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud.  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm. 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  5  Holstein  heifers,  sired  by 
a  son  of  King  of  tbe  Pontiacs  and  by  a  grandson.  Ad- 

dress  J.  W.  Benolt.  Route  2,  Modesto,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Well-bred  Brown  Swiss  Bull.  3  years 
old.     Price,   $150.     True  to  type  In  size  and  color. 

lnglcside  Farm.  Knights  Landing,  CaL 

REG.  JERSEYS— Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancho  Dos  Bios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERO— Registered  Holsteins.  Pontiac 
boll  calves.     M.  Holdridge,  Modesto.  Cal.  

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM— Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  0.   McFarland.  Route  2.  Tulare.  Psl  

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Beg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.     R.  4.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


REG.     HOLSTEINS  —  Bull    calves.      Julian-King  of 

»1»»r«ido  hiwdlni     n   F    Anderson.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

KtulsltREU  HOLSTEINS — A.    W.    Morris   k  Sons 

Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattle.  a 
F.  Ouerln.  R.  3.  Box  58.  Visalia,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
«le.     W.   J.    nackett.   Breeder,   Ceres.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short-horns,  milk 
strain.     Petaluma,  Qaj.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  k  Son.  Chino.  Cal.  

H  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 

COPA   DE   ORO   FARM.    Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 

ton   Ranoft.  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. --Registered  Hoi- 
stats,  hulls  for  nala 


SWINE 


ONE  REGISTERED  BOAR.  14  months  old.  Sire  Priice 
Claimant,  head  of  the  Berkshire  herd  of  Hawaiian  Uni- 
versity College  Rarm.  Price,  $50.  C.  H.  Thompson. 
Novato.  Cal.   

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  slxe.  bone  and  quality, 
flerd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair.  1913 
■Trite  for  pedigrees  and  prices.    J.  L.  Dish.  Laws,  Inyo 

•oonty.  Cal.  

BLATCHFORD'S  PIG   MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 

<afely;  no  trouble;  ns  milk.     Write  for    free  folder 

The  Safety  Route  from  Pigbood  to  Portage. "    foul  sod 

■'o. .  Petaluma.   

REGISTERED  DUROC-IERSEYS— No  better  anywhere 
*oars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.    Immediate  s> 

Uvery.    Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     POLAND-CHINA     HOGS— Large  ant 

medium  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A 
Young,  Lodl.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES   REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bred 

sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  a  3, 
Knx  IS,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES   REGISTERED— Boars   and  sows  ready 

fur  deliver)-  October  30th.  C.  Casey.  Box  7,  King  Road, 

San  Jose.  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS -Boars  and  sows  for  breeding 

stock,  eligible  to  registration.     R.  J.  Miller,  Lathrop, 

Cal. 


I>1  ROC-JERSEYS — Prize  Winning  Boars 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  J.  K.  Fraaer, 
Denalr,  Cal.  

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Drape- 
wild  Farm.  Maybews,  Sacramento,  CaL  A.  B.  Hust- 
phrey.  Prop. 


BERKSHIRES— Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedi- 
greed Stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Tboatp- 
son.  Novato.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  Either  tax.  WrlW 
for  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 

sonrtlle.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — Prize  win- 
ner-, finest  stock  In  8tate.    $30  up.    at.  Bassett,  Haa- 

ford. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special  sale  of  young 
sows.     C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair,  $10.0* 

up.     Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turloek.  Cal. 

HOPLAND    STOCK     FARM— Registered  Berkahlras. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS:  large  type.  The  Browning  Stack 
Farm      W.   H.   Browning.  Woodland.  CaL 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Paasrat 

Ranch.  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Folaod-Ctuaa 
•wine.     A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  for  sale,  t 

W.  White.  Elk  Crove,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  ROARS — Weanlings.    Undqulst  arm 

Turloek.  Cal. 


CHAS.   GOODMAN,   Breeder  of   High-Class  Berks* In 

Swine.     Williams,  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS— C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Large  medium  typa. 

Prize  winning  stock.    8.  F.  Williams,  Co  too. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— AU  stock  Immunises 

against  hog  cholera.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  AND  IEL 

GIANS.  A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to 
Ore  years  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  alius  fat 

sale.    Los  Altos  Stork  Farm.  Los  Altos.  CaL  


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NCWMAN   CO.,   Breeders  of  Registered  Han- 

rnrqi     R   M.  Riinlap.  Manager.  Newman,  CaL 

HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  —  Registered  Short-Horat 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  CaL 


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon.  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merla- 

and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times 

CHAS.    KIMBLE.    Breeder  and    Importer   of  Baav 

rjoulllets.     Hanford.  Cal. 


FRANK    MEACHAM.   Pttalsma,    California.  -Bnwew 

Sbropshlres.  Ramboulllets,  American  Merinos,  both  asxaa 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Utt 
•at 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM— Beg.    Jersey   cattle  and 

Poland-China  bogs.    Cbas.  N.  Mall.  Modesto,  

S.  I.  WRIGHT  Santa  Rata— Registered  Bertjam 
hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


U.  E.  Mullich  of  Willows  says 
there  are  100  per  cent  more  dairy 
cows  in  Glenn  county  than  last  year, 
but  a  large  proportion  are  not  fancy 
stock- 

The  Hog  Raisers'  Association  of 
Imperial  valley  held  a  meeting  last 
week,  addressed  by  men  from  the 
University  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  hog  cholera  can 
be  prevented  by  careful  sanitation 
and  serum  inoculation. 

Mr.  Morris  on  the  Wood  Ranch  in 
Tulare  county  paid  $525  for  three 
registered  Holsteins  under  nine 
months  old.  Such  prices  might  be 
suggestive  to  new  dairymen  of  the 
Sacramento  valley.  Why  not  raise 
that  kind  of  stock,  of  whatever 
breed? 

Tilly  Alcartra,  a  Holstein  owned 
by  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons,  had  pro- 
duced 28,000  pounds  of  milk  35 
days  before  her  year's  test  will  have 
been  completed.  Since  this  figure 
beat  the  world's  record  for  the  same 
time  over  600  pounds,  a  new  high 
mark  is  expected. 

The  Estrella  ranch  of  4  5,000  acres 
near  Paso  Robles  with  all  livestock 
and  machinery  has  been  traded  to  C. 
D.  Hillman  of  Pasadena  for  Seattle 
property  worth  $675,000,  and  about 
$175,000  besides.  Pure  bred  short 
horns  and  Holsteins  will  be  featured. 
Alfalfa  and  wheat  will  also  be  raised. 

A  contract  for  delivery  of  10,000 
horses,  presumably  to  Europe,  at  the 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  consigning 
twenty  cows,  some  with  A.  R.  O.  rec- 
ords. Cows  related  to  such  sires  as 
Pietertje  Hengerveld,  Paul  DeKol, 
SarcasticLad.Ignaro  DeKol — all  with 
many  A.  R.  O.  daughters  with  large 
records.  There  are  also  nine  heifers 
from  large  producing  dams  and  from 
a  grandson  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  the 
world's  famous  sire  with  116  advance 
registry  daughters,  eight  making  over 
30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days. 
These  are  good  for  a  foundation  herd. 
No  better  females  can  be  found  any- 
where. I  am  also  consigning  five 
grand  young  bulls;  one  is  from  a  dam 
with  two  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Two 
others  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  large 
records.  Their  sire  is  Arcady  Ponti- 
ac Wayne  Hengerveld,  a  son  of 
Pontiae  Hengerveld  Parthenea  with 
68  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  The  best 
son  of  Hengerveld  DeKol.  Sunny- 
side  herd  has  125  choice  Holsteins 
and  I  have  chosen  thirty-five  of  the 
best  ones  for  the  sale. 

Visalia.  R.  F.  GUERIN. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  earn  tone;  or 
tf  parried  weekly  for  one  year.  2V^c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS  WANTED— Want  heifer  calves  or  year- 
lings, leglsteicd  or  grades,  in  exchange  for  gilt-edge  al- 
falfa in  Tulare  County.  Will  make  liberal  deal,  but 
stock  must  be  well-bred,  nicely  marked,  fine  type, 
healthy  anil  vigorous,  and  from  heavy  producers.  R. 
II.  \\'hitti-n.  R.  5,  Box  646.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL— Nonesuch 
Pnndyke  No.  90771.  Bom  April  20.  1911.  Tuberen- 
'tne  tested.  Price  $350.00  at  Alfarata  Ranch.  Mer- 
ged. C»l.  Address.  C.  E.  Chllds.  909  Covrper  St.,  Palo 
Alto.  CaL 
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Caring  for  Fall  Litters. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 

It  is  now  too  late  to  add  another 
pig  to  the  fall  litters,  but  the  careful 
swine  breeder'  will  take  great  pains 
to  see  that  every  pig  that  is  born  will 
have  the  best  of  chances  for  growing 
into  a  marketable  sized  animal.  It 
is  the  large  losses  at  farrowing  time 
and  immediately  following,  which  so 
materially  reduce  the  average  num- 
ber of  pigs  matured  from  the  litter. 

In  California  we  do  not  need  the 
expensive  buildings  for  farrowing 
purposes  that  are  needed  in  colder 
countries,  but  one  thing  that  is  re- 
quired here,  as  elsewhere,  is  well 
ventilated  and  clean  quarters. 

About  a  week  before  the  sow  is 
due  to  farrow,  she  should  be  taken 
from  the  herd,  and  given  a  runway 
of  her  own,  one  large  enough  to  al- 
low her  to  exercise  and  afford  some 
kind  of  shelter.  This  shelter  may  be 
made  in  any  old  shed  or  barn,  but  of 
•course  it  is  hetter  to  have  small 
houses  built  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  dirt  floor  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, provided  always  that  it  is 
well  drained,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
feed  it  down  well  with  straw. 

Clean  drinking  water  is  an  essen- 
tial thing  to  have  in  the  pen  and 
where  possible  alfalfa  pasture  should 
be  furnished  before  farrowing  and 
fattening  feeds  should  be  reduced. 

The  wise  hog  raiser  has  several 
sows  farrow  at  about  the  same  time, 
as  in  that  way  he  can  afford  to  spend 
the  time  needed  in  successfully 
handling  the  young  pigs  and  sows, 
which  is  oftentimes  overlooked 
where  but  one  sow  farrows  at  a  time. 


is  better  to  allow  a  gilt  to  get  most 
of  her  growth  before  breeding  for  the 
above  reasons.  This  naturally  var- 
ies with  different  animals  as  some 
mature  earlier  than  others  and  can 
better  withstand  the  drain  on  their 
constitution,  but  as  a  general  thing 
the  sow  that  is  bred  at  one  year  old 
will  likely  prove  more  profitable 
than  those  bred  younger.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  dispute 
about  what  is  the  best  age  to  breed 
sows  and  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
by  growers  through  these  columns 
should  prove  highly  interesting  and 
valuable. — Editor. ) 


RIGHT 


AGE  FOR 
SOWS. 


BREEDING 


To  the  Editor:  Can  young  sows 
'be  made  to  mate  in  a  practical  way? 
— G.  W.  fi. 

(Gilts  will  usually  take  the  boar  at 
an  early  age,  but  this  practice  is  a 
poor  one  and  is  not  to  be  commended. 
During  pregnancy  the  sow  is  com- 
pelled to  do  double  duty  in  sustaining 
herself  and  building  her  young,  and 
if  she  is  forced,  through  immature 
breeding  to  do  both  of  these  she  can 
not  be  expected  to  do  herself  or  the 
pigs  full  justice. 

Considerable  discus  si  on  was 
brought  out  on  this  subject  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  and  it  was  the 
general  belief  of  most  present  that  it 

HORSE    OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,    Best  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Remove*  all  bunches 
from  Horses.     Impossible  to 
1  produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 

—   ^  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LA  WHENCE- WILLI  A  MS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 

DI  iTV  LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

lll.ALiK  l,v  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
1/lVrlVJl  priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
«  V"^ tixt  where  other  vaccines  fail. 
I  a  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

I    .  TVl  m     10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
M^M^^^    50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 

The  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  in  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
T  IE  CUTTER   LABORATORY.  Berkeley.  California. 


CHEESE    PROM    ALFALFA  FED 
COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  number  one 
cheese  be  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  on  alfalfa  hay?  Would 
much  appreciate  any  information 
that  you  may  give  me  on  this  sub- 
ject.— G.  H.  H.,  Patterson. 

(Cheese  makers  generally  have  not 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  handle 
milk  from  alfalfa-fed  cows,  princi- 
pally because  it  requires  different 
care  than  that  given  milk  from  grain 
hay  or  pasture-fed  cows.  There  are, 
however,  many  cheese  makers  who 
are  able  to  make  good  grades  of 
cheese  from  alfalfa  milk,  a  notable 
instance  being  on  the  Hubbard  and 
Carmichael  ranch,  near  Newman, 
Stanislaus  county,  and  also  conven- 
ient for  your  personal  inspection. 
Some  300  cows  are  milked  on  this 
ranch  and  the  entjre  product  turned 
into  cheese  which  is  sold  at  top  prices 
in  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

Mr.  MacWilliams,  who  owns  one 
of  the  oldest  cheese  factories  in  Mon- 
terey county,  found  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  making  good  cheese  from 
alfalfa  milk  last  year,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  moisture,  the  grain 
hay  crops  were  almost  a  total  failure, 
he  was  compelled  to  feed  alfalfa.  He 
stated  at  that  time  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  make  as  good  cheese 
from  the  alfalfa  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  making  from  grain  hay, 
although  he  said  that  much  depend- 
ed upon  the  cheese  maker. — Editor.) 


COW  DRYING  UP. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Jersey 
cow  which  had  a  calf  in  May.  She 
was  a  good  milker  and  gave  the  milk 
through  all  four  teats.  About  three 
weeks  ago  this  cow's  milk  started  to 
drop  off  considerably,  the  udder  near 
the  hind  teats  becoming  flabby  and 
the  hind  teats  shrinking.  At  pres- 
ent she  gives  the  milk  only  through 
her  front  teats.  I  only  get  a  few 
drops  from  her  hind  teats.  She 
seems  to  be  in  good  health  and  gets 
all  she  wants  to  eat.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  with  her? — T.  P., 
Los  Molinos. 

(Your  cow  is  drying.  I  cannot 
tell  the  reason  why,  unless  I  have 
further  details  from  you.  Possibly 
ration  is  unsatisfactory.  Would  ad- 
vise feeding  all  the  alfalfa  hay,  es- 
pecially green  alfalfa,  that  she  will 
clean  up  and  one  pound  of  grain  to 
each  four  pounds  of  milk  given  by 
her  at  the  time  she  was  in  her  full- 
est milking  capacity.) 


An  estimated  20,000  acres  are 
irrigated  in  Orange  county  by  pump- 
ing plants.  Such  irrigation  has 
changed  pastures  to  orange  orchards 
and  raised  the  value  from  $100  to 
over  $1000  per  acre. 


The  Leader  of  Them  All 


The  First 

Completed 

Working 
Exhibit. 

on  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  Grounds  is 
the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Si- 
lo, 16  x  35  feet,  146  tons 
capacity,  erected  by  the 
De  Laval  Dairy  Supply 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 
The  picture  shows  this 
IDEAL  GREEN  PEED 
SII>0.  It  is  the  first  of 
six  silos  to  be  erected 
and  used  by  the  Exposi- 
tion Company  during  the 
Fair  in  connection  with 
the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
Department. 

Make  Hay  While 
the  Sun  is  Not 
Shining 

by  putting  vour  last  crop  of  alfalfa  in  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 
YOlT  NEED  NOT  WAIT  ON  THE  WEATHER  MAN 
if  you  have  an 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

in  which  to  put  this  last  cutting  of  alfalfa.  It  will  make  better 
feed  as  silage  than  when  cared  for  in  the  usual  way.  A  great  many 
Pacific  Coast  farmers  have  tried  out  this  plan  and  are  enthusiastic 
over  it. 

If  interested  write  for  testimonial  letters 
and  descriptive  circular  B. 
ALPHA   GASOLINE   AND   DISTILLATE  ENGINES 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


101  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco 


1016  Western  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Everything  for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  California  and 
adjoining    States.     Write   for    dates   and  terms. 

Twenty-five    years'  experience. 
1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST..  LOS  ANGELES 


HOLSTEINS 

Of  Exceptional  Quality 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 

We  have-  consigned  to  the  California  Breeders'  Sale  at  Hanford,  Oct.  28th, 
individuals  representing  the  choicest  blood  in  our  herd.  The  young'  bulls  have 
type,  breeding  and  A.  R.  O.  backing,  in  fact  all  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
sire  for  the  head  of  a  pure-bred  herd. 

PRINCE  JULIANA  DE  KOL  WALKER,  born  Aug.  5,  1913.  son  of  the  former 
world  s  record  two-year-old,  Juliana  De  Kol,  22.60  lbs.  butter  In  7  days.  92.47  lbs. 
in  30  days  and  283.80  lbs.  in  100  days,  with  first  calf.  She  is  a  sister  to  Aralia 
De  Kol  and  eight  oOhers  whose  yearly  records  average  21.492.1  lbs.  milk  and 
8G7.82  lbs.  butter.  One  of  her  sons  has  produced  eight  daughters  that  average 
797.40  lbs  butter. 

The  seven  nearest  dams  of  this  bull's  sire  average  29.07  lbs.  butter  in  7  days 
(4.2%  fat)  and  his  ancestry  includes  the  greatest  transmitting  families  known. 

PRINCE  JULIANA  WALKER,  born  Sept.  5,  1913.  One  of  the  most  handsome 
bulls  to  be  found.  He  was>  first  prize  calf  and  junior  champion  at  the  1914  state 
fair.  His  dam  is  one  of  the  good  daughters  of  Juliama  King  of  Riverside  with 
a  yearly  record  of  772.18  lbs.  butter.  Her  sister.  Queen  Juliana  Dirkie  holds  the 
world's  record  as  a  three-year-old,  1021  pounds  butter.  Sire,  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker.  The  outstanding  quality  of  this  bull,  together  with  the  production  and 
prepotency  back  of  him,  make  him  one  of  the  most  desirable  young  herd  bulls 
in   the  country. 

There  will  also  be  a  ten  montfhs'  old  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor, 
out  of  a  781-lb.  granddaughter  of  De  Kol  2d's  Butter  Boy  3rd  (113  ARO 
Daughters). 

A  son  of  Lorena  Korndyke,  Grand  Champion  bull  at  Cal.  State  Fair  1913  and 
1914,  from  a  26-Ib.  daughter  of  Juliana  King  of  Riverside,  that  will  make  800  lbs. 
of  butter  this  year. 

We  are  also  consigning  some  good  sound  young  cows  and  heifers,  several  of 
which  are  sired  by  a  brother  to  Tilly  Alcartra.  that  has  produced  27,494.8  lbs.  milk 
and  1070  lbs.  butter  in  321  days.  Tihey  are  bred  to  such  sires  as  Segis  Pontiac 
De  Kol  Burke  and  King  Korndyke  Pontiac.  All  sound  and  free  from  disease*, 
good  individuals  amd  well  bred.     You  can  not  go  wrong  on  this  kind. 

A.  W.  M  orris  &  Son,  Corporation 

Woodland,  Calif. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OP  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 
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Pasteurizing  for  Safety. 


[Paper  rend  before  Milk  Conference 
by  P.  II.  Bothell.] 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Some  are  opposed  to  pasteuriza- 
tion, claiming  that  the  heating  de- 
stroys the  lactic  acid  bacteria,  but 
not  the  peptonizing,  and  as  a  result 
the  milk  decays  before  it  sours.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  chemical  changes 
take  place  which  render  the  milk  less 
digestible,  but  what  do  our  investi- 
gators say  regarding  these  claims? 
Ayers  &  Johnson  in  B.  A.  I.  Bulletin 
161  state  that  in  raw  milk  they 
found  four  principal  groups  of  bac- 
teria, that  is,  acid,  inert,  alkali,  and 
peptonizing.  The  work  recorded  in 
this  bulletin  and  also  B.  A.  I.  bul- 
letin 126  shows  that  when  milk  is 
pasteurized  at  140  to  145  deg.  F.  and 
held  at  this  temperature  for  20  to  30 
minutes  the  percentage  of  those 
groups  in  the  bacterial  flora  remains 
practically  the  same.  The  small  dif- 
ferences which  do  exist  are  in  favor 
of  the  acid  forming  group.  In  B.  A. 
I.  bulletin  166  is  published  the  work 
of  Dr.  Rupp  on  the  chemical  change 
produced  in  cows'  milk  by  pasteuriz- 
ation. Dr.  Rupp  found  that  when 
milk  was  pasteurized  at  145  degrees 
F.  for  30  minutes  no  appreciable 
chemical  changes  take  place.  The 
soluble  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia do  not  become  insoluble.  The 
albumen  does  not  coagulate  until  the 
temperature  of  150  degrees  F.  is 
reached.  He  found  that  it  takes 
slightly  less  time  to  coagulate  the 
casein  with  rennet  in  pasteurized 
milk  up  to  149  degrees  F.  than  in 
raw  milk  and  that  the  acidity  is 
slightly  reduced. 

These  findings  were  not  for  milk 
heated  at  higher  temperatures,  but 
as  this  is  the  temperature  which 
gives  the  best  results,  both  from  the 
health  and  commercial  standpoints, 
what  use  is  it  to  consider  others? 
The  dairyman  cannot  afford  to  pas- 
teurize at  a  much  higher  temperat- 
ure, for  if  he  does  he  will  destroy 
the  cream  line,  which  has  a  decided 
commercial  value.  From  the  health 
standpoint  a  large  percent  of  all  bac- 
teria and  practically  all  the  patho- 
genic bacteria  are  destroyed. 

We  have  what  might  be  called 
three  kinds  of  pasteurization — flash, 
retarding  and  holding.  Their  effi- 
ciency is  in  the  order  named.  Flash 
pasteurization  is  where  a  continuous 
flow  of  milk  passes  over  a  heated 
surface,  which  heats  it  to  the  desired 
temperature,  after  which  it  is 
promptly  cooled.  The  time  requir- 
ed for  the  whole  process  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1  1-2  minutes.  In  the  retard- 
ing process  the  milk  is  heated  similar 
to  that  in  the  flash,  but  is  held  at  this 
temperature  for  a  given  length  of 
time  by  passing  through  a  tank 
which  has  several  compartments,  the 
milk  flowing  from  one  compartment 
to  another.  With  the  holding  pro- 
cess the  milk  is  heated  in  a  similar 
manner  as  in  the  flash  and  retarding 
processes,  but  is  held,  while  hot,  in  a 
vat  a  definite  length  of  time.  The 
objection  to  the  flash  process  is  that 
too  high  temperatures  are  required 
to  be  effective.  In  the  retarding 
process  the  flow  of  milk,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  is  more  rapid  in  the 
center  than  at  the  sides  of  the  retard- 
ing vat,  thus  part  of  the  milk  is  not 
held  the  required  length  of  time.  The 


holding  process  is  the  one  which  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  pasteuriza- 
tion, and  the  others  are  substitutes 
only. 

Pasteurization  to  be  of  its  full 
value  as  a  safeguard  to  health  must 
receive  more  attention  from  our 
health  officials.  There  are  too  many 
plants  putting  out  pasteurized  milk 
which  is  pasteurized  in  name  only, 
that  is,  the  contamination  after  it 
leaves  the  pasteurizer,  due  to  dirty 
pipes,  pumps,  coolers,  bottlers,  bot- 
tles etc.  is  so  great  that  little,  if  any, 
protection  is  given  the  consumer. 

During  the  past  12  months  I  have 
inspected  41  milk  plants.  Of  this 
number  12  were  heavily  cut  on  the 
score  for  the  cleanliness  of  pipes, 
bottles  etc.  Often  we  find  pasteur- 
ized milk  running  higher  in  bacteria 
than  raw  milk,  which  is  being  sold  in 
competition  to  it.  In  a  recent  con- 
test held  in  one  of  our  western  cities, 
at  which  I  assisted  as  one  of  the 
judges,  183  samples  of  milk  were 
entered.  These  samples  were  gath- 
ered from  the  dairymen's  wagons  as 
they  were  making  their  deliveries, 
the  dairymen  not  knowing  that  the 
samples  were  going  to  be  taken  until 
the  inspectors  stopped  their  wagons. 
These  samples  therefore  represent 
the  dairymen's  output  for  that  day. 
Of  the  183  samples  of  milk  entered 
85  were  pasteurized.  Of  these  85 
samples  5  5  of  them,  or  64  per  cent, 
had  a  bacteria  count  of  over  100,000 
per  c.c.  and  of  these  55  samples  15 
were  over  500,000.  On  the  other 
hand  of  the  98  samples  of  raw  milk 
only  19  of  them,  or  20  per  cent,  were 
above  100,000;  of  these  only  two 
were  above  500,000. 

Before  this  condition  can  be  ma- 
terially changed,  the  term  "pasteur- 
ized" must  be  safeguarded  as  the 
term  "certified"  is  protected  today. 
Instead  of  placing  a  stigma  on  pas- 
teurized milk  by  compelling  it  to  be 
marked  "pasteurized,"  thereby  mak- 
ing the  public  suspicious  of  it,  re- 
verse the  order,  and  make  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  use  the  term.  Have  certain 
requirements  which  must  be  con- 
formed with  before  the  dairymen  can 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  term 
"pasteurized"  and  let  the  public 
know  that  milk  marked  "pasteuriz- 
ed" has  been  pasteurized  under  the 
direction  of  the  department. 

Whether  pasteurization  is  only  a 
temporary  need  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  am  sure  that  scientific  pasteur- 
ization is  the  next  step  in  the  pure 
milk  campaign.  I  do  not  advocate 
it  as  a  cure  of  the  milk  trouble,  as  it 
is  not.  I  do  not  advocate  it  as  a 
purifier  of  milk,  for  it  is  not,  but  I 
do  advocate  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
public  health  until  the  time  comes 
when  pure  milk  is  a  common  commo- 
dity on  our  markets.  If  at  that  time 
the  public  decides  that  pasteurization 
is  no  longer  necessary  it  will  auto- 
matically be  discontinued. 


Carson  valley  (Nevada)  farmers 
have  organized  a  company  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  purchase  2,- 
000  beef  cattle  from  eastern  Nevada 
to  eat  up  the  surplus  hay. 


SILOS 


A  train  load  of  fancy  cattle  was 
shipped  last  week  from  Durham, 
Butte  county,  to  San  Francisco. 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Registered  Percherons 

AT  AUCTION 

On  Ranch  of  C.  A.  Peninger,  6  Miles  Southwest  of 
Stockton,  California 

Thursday,  Oct.  22,  1914 

Including  Several  Prize  Winners  at  1914  State  Fair 


Five  Percheron  Mares 
1800  to  2100  lbs.  each 

1  Two  year  old  Perch- 

eron Mare. 

2  Two  year  old  Perch- 

eron Stallions. 
Three  Percheron  Stud 

Colts,  Suckling. 
All  registered;  papers 
will  be  furnished  to 
buyers. 


Prizes 

Yearling  Stallion,  2 
First  Prizes.  Two  yr. 
old,  two  3rd  prizes. 
2  yr.  old,  2nd  prize, 
Percheron  Society.  6 
yr.  old  Stallion  with 
four  of  his  get,  two 
firsts  and  one  second. 
0  yr.  old  Percheron 
Mare,  4  firsts,  one 
second  and  gold  medal 


Also  eleven  head  of  grade  horses,  one  registered 
Jersey  bull,  fifteen  head  of  dairy  cattle,  farm 
implements  and  household  goods. 

Mr.  Penniger  having  rented  his  farm  for  a  term  of  years  is 
closing  out  his  entire  personal  and  farm  property. 

C.  A.  PENINGER,  Owner, 

Stockton,  Cal. 

C.  T.  WIGGINS,  Auctioneer, 
Lathrop,  Cal. 


October  17,  1914 
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Nature  and  Cures  for  Milk  Fever 


[By    Prof.     W.     S.     Cunningham,  Arizona 
Agricultural     Experimental  Station, 
Tucson.] 

The  peculiar  feature  of  milk  fever 
is  that  it  invariably  attacks  the  very 
best  cows,  which  are  in  the  prime  of 
life'and  in  the  best  of  condition.  The 
greater  number  of  cases  occur  after 
the  birth  of  the  fourth  to  sixth  calf, 
but  very  seldom  in  heifers  with  the 
first  or  second  calf  or  in  old  cows 
which  have  passed  their  most  active 
period  of  life.  The  attack  usually 
comes  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days 
after  calving,  although  there  are  rec- 
ords of  cases  occurring  several  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  the  calf. 

Name  Misleading. — The  name  of 
this  disease  is  very  misleading,  for  it 
is  not  a  fever.  It  is  a  form  of  par- 
alysis and  is  now  being  called  "Par- 
turient Paresis"  by  scientific  men. 
It  is  true  the  body  temperature  may 
rise  one  or  two  degrees  at  the  outset 
of  the  attack,  but  it  falls  quickly  to 
normal  or  below  normal. 

Cause  of  the  Disease. — The  specific 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  definitely 
known.  There  have  been  many  the- 
ories advanced  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  trouble;  however,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
the  toxins  formed  by  the  normal 
functions  of  an  over-active  udder. 
These  toxins  are  absorbed  by  the 
blood  and  set  up  nervous  disorders 
by  their  action  on  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord.  It  is  believed  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  air  treatment  is  due  to  the 
pressure  preventing  the  absorption 
of  these  toxins  by  the  blood. 

Some  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
milk  fever  are  excessive  feeding  and 
lack  of  exercise.  It  frequently  fol- 
lows an  easy  delivery  and  one  at- 
tack predisposes  an  animal  to  re- 
curring attacks. 

Symptoms — As  a  rule  the  dairy- 
man does  not  notice  that  anything 
is  wrong  until  the  animal  is  down  and 
unable  to  rise.  The  characteristic 
position  for  a  cow  with  milk  fever 
is  to  lie  on  its  breast  with  the  legs 
thrown  around  on  the  flank.  There 
seems  to  be  a  complete  paralysis  of 
the  hind  limbs  and  the  animal  appar- 
ently is  in  a  stupor.  There  is  a  loss 
of  feeding,  the  cow  is  insensible  to 
flies  or  blows,  and  the  eyes  appear 
glassy.  The  muscles  of  the  throat 
are  so  paralyzed  that  swallowing  is 
impossible.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt 
to  drench  an  animal  at  this  time. 
Occasionally  the  patient  may  strug- 
gle and  moan  as  if  in  great  pain. 

Treatment. — The  cure  for  milk  fe- 
ver is  to  pump  the  udder  full  of  air 
or  oxygen.  Special  air  pumps  for 
injecting  sterilized  air  into  the  ud- 
der, or  tanks  of  oxygen  may  be  se- 
cured from  any  veterinary  supply 
house  at  low  cost.  In  their  use,  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  have 
all  instruments  perfectly  sterilized. 
All  metal  parts  should  be  boiled  for 
ten  minutes.  A  5  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  creoline  must  be 
used  for  disinfecting  the  teat  tubes 
before  each  insertion. 

It  is  well  to  knead  the  udder  while 
filling  in  order  to  distribute  the  pres- 
sure evenly.  The  air  may  be  held  in 
by  binding  the  ends  of  the  teats  with 
tape.  A  patient  recovers  very  quick- 
ly when  the  air  treatment  is  given 
and  usually  within  a  few  hours  it  is 
able  to  stand  up  and  eat. 

Prevention. — If  a  milk  fever  out- 


fit is  at  hand  or  a  competent  veterin- 
arian available  it  is  not  wise  to  try 
to  ward  off  milk  fever  by  low  feeding, 
because  of  the  ill  effect  on  the  milk 
flow.  Feed  laxative  foods  and  allow 
plenty  of  exercise.  Do  not  milk  the 
udder  dry  for  two  or  three  days  after 
calving. 


ALFALFA  SILAGE  AND  SOILING. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  value  of  soiling  crops  has  long 
been  known  ,  by  many  experienced 
dairymen,  and  some  have  even  claim- 
ed that  on  account  of  this  practice 
they  do  not  need  silos,  as  silos  would 
only  be  a  duplication  so  far  as  re- 
sults were  concerned  and  would  en- 
tail extra  expense  of  building  and  of 
silo-filling  machinery. 

Among  those  who  have  fed  green 
alfalfa  for  a  number  of  years  is 
Ralph  Newman  of  Elk  Grove,  but 
since  the  erection  of  his  stave  silo 
last  spring  the  daily  work  of  cutting 
and  hauling  green  alfalfa  into  the 
feeding  barn  has  been  done  away 
with  and  alfalfa  silage  has  taken  its 
place. 

This  silage  was  made  from  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  last  spring  and 
was  so  badly  infected  with  foxtail 
at  that  time  that  it  was  worth  very 
little  for  hay.  As  silage  though,  it 
is  as  good  as  though  it  were  being 
cut  fresh  every  day  and  hauled  in 
from  the  field. 

Mr.  Newman  says  that  he  finds  the 
following  advantages  of  having  a  si- 
lo: (1)  it  converts  poor  hay  into  an 
excellent  succulent  feed,  (2)  the  work 
of  filling  and  hauling  is  all  done  at 
one  time,  (3)  it  can  be  stored  in- 
definitely and  fed  in  the  winter  when 
other  green  feed  is  not  available. 
The  only  disadvantage  so  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  is  the 
odor,  which  he  is  overcoming  by  do- 
ing his  feeding  in  the  open  corrals 
insead  of  in  the  feeding  barn  as  is 
customary  on  this  ranch. 

In  regard  to  the  objection  that  is 
sometimes  heard  to  the  effect  that 
hay  containing  foxtail  put  through 
the  silo  is  of  little  account  due  to 
the  beards  again  becoming  hard  and 
penetrating  when  exposed  to  the  air 
is  of  little  importance,  according  to 
Mr-  Newman,  who  says  that  unless 
such  silage  is  left  out  in  the  open  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  there 
is  no  danger  of  such  ill  effects. 


Sixty  high  grade  cows  were  ship- 
ped last  week  into  the  Hollander 
colony  of  Chowchilla. 


W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  took  eight 
prizes  on  his  Guernseys  at  the  Fresno 
fair. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 

242  Washington  Street 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Davis,  Calif. 

One  Block  north  of  Bank. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

Breeders,  Importers  and  Exporters. 

P  ERCHERON, 

Belgian,  Coach  Hackneys,  Shires  and  Clydesdales. 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the 
largest  and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft 
Stallions  and  Mares,  both  American 
bred  and  imported,  to  be  found  any 
place  in  the  West  The  reason  we 
sell  more  horses  than  all  importers 
combined  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
that  we  save  our  customers  from 
$500  to  $1000  on  each  horse,  and  sell 
more  genuine  horse  for  the  money. 
We  give  a  60  per  cent  guarantee.  We 
give  a  four-year  contract  that  is 
good  at  home.  Is  that  not  better 
than  buying  from  some  firm  2000  or 
3000  miles  away  or  a  transient  sales- 
man? We  sold  107  head  last  year. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  a  horse  In  your 
locality,    let    us  know. 


We  expect  a 

large  shipment  of  Horses  in  the  next  thirty  days. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Davis,  California 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Fam- 
o  u  s  Blacow-Roberts-Glide 
French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
bred Shropshire  Rams. 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE: 
Bapton  Rroadhooks  3rd,  285,378 
Greenwood     Knight,  337,393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 

Range  Raised  Young  Short- 
horn Bulls  for  Sale.  Single 
or  carload  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER, 
ton  ot  King  Edward,  Grand  Champion  Bill  Cali- 
fornia State   Fair  1909-1910-1911.  Tie 
Only  Bull  a  Three  Times  Grand  Champion. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood  Knight  II,  Grand  Champion  1912 
Greenwood   Knight.   Grand   Champion  1913. 


SALVADOR   STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shires 

At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  the  Shire  Stal- 
lion SEVERN  PILOT,  imported  by  the  Salva- 
dor Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Registration 
Board's  trophy  and  $100  for  the  best  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three 
of  his  get. 

If  you  want  to  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Shire 
stailion 

For   Prices,  Etc.,  Address 
SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

Napa,  Calif. 


W  A  U  K  E  E  IN  STOCK 

Offers  For  Sale  Some  Choice 


FARM 

JERSEY  CALVES 

From  Tested  Dams.    Inquire  of 

Modesto         C  h  a  s.    N.  Odell  California 


BULLS!  BULLS!  BULLS! 


I  Can  place  in  California 


100  Registered  Shorthorns  and  100  Registered  Hereford  Bulls 


All  of  serviceable  age  for  the  coming  year's  use. 
Stow  have  had  three  cars  of  these  bulls  shipped 
market  can  inquire  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
ality-    They  are  well  bred,  carry  a  great  amount 
bulls  can  be  kept  cheaper  here  than  in  the  East 
Iowa.    Buy  now  and  save  a  large  corn  bill. 


Miller  &  Lux,  Mayo  Newhall  and  Vanderlynn 
to  them  to  be  used  next  spring,     Any  one  in  the 
gentlemen  regarding  their  quality  and  individu- 
of  natural  flesh  and  are  large  for  their  age.  These 
as  corn  is  now  selling  at  75  cents  per  bushel  in 
Address 


W.  ML  Carruthers,  721  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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A  Natural  Food  For  Hogs, 
lOfr)|*0  Dairy  Cows  and  Poultry 


Look  for  this  name 
on  every  sack 


Pure  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake  Meal 

Made  From  Selected  Cocoanuts 
By  OUR  IMPROVED  PROCESS 

Contains  16.4%  Protein 
All  Digestible 

Fl*66  ScllUplC  aml  a  C°Py  °*  °Ur  t,ool<let  containin; 


"Successful  Feeding' 


valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
sent  gladly  on  request.  Write  today. 


If  Your  Dealer 
C an't  Quote  Prices 
1  i  'rite  Us  Direct 


Jlddress  Department  B 

PACIFIC  OIL  ®  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

155  Townsend  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


79HA  NDS'AC  TIO. 


Merits 

Have  Captivated 

tlershey's 


July  28th,  1914 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co., 
Gentlemen: 

Since  the  purchase  of  the 
first  outfit  a  year  ago  we  have 
sold  them  (Hershey  Dairies  of 
Milk  Chocolate  Fame)  seven 
outfits. 

They  are  using  other  milkers 
on  some  of  their  farms  pur- 
chased before  we  were  in  the 
business,   but    from    the  fact 
that  they  have  bought  no  other 
kind  since  installing  the  first 
Hinman  proves  that  its  merits 
have  captivated  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 
Write  for  Catalog  to 

G.  F.  DANIELLS  &  SON 

Modesto,  Cal. 

Distributors  for 
California,  Oregon  and  Arizona 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

6  yean  old.  sound  and  alright  erery  way.  I  carried 
away  two  prizes  with  him  at  the  California  State 

Pair  this  season. 

I  will  seU  this  horse  cheap  If  sold  soon.  For 
further   particulars  write   me  or  come   and   set  the 

horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON,  CAL. 


HOGS  NEED  PASTURE. 

Any  one  can  prevent  hogs  from 
rooting  up  the  earth  by  turning  the 
animal  upon  pasture,  according  to  C. 
Mourer,  who  is  herdman  for  A.  13. 
Humphreys,  at  Mayhews,  Sacramento 
county. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Mourer  states 
that  he  has  found  that  hogs  usually 
tear  up  the  ground  in  small  pens 
badly  at  all  times  of  the  year  but 
more  especially  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
soaked  with  rain  water.  Whenever 
his  hogs  go  to  rooting  badly  under 
these  conditions  he  turns  them  into 
either  wild  grass  or  alfalfa  pasture 
after  which  they  discontinue  the 
practice.  For  that  reason  he  be- 
lieves that  the  only  reason  they  root 
so  badly  in  pens  barren  of  all  green 
vegetation  is  because  there  is  some- 
thing lacking  which  they  secure  from 
the  pastures. 


To  drain  the  water  from  1 4  ar- 
tesian wells  on  the  Laguna  de 
Tache  Hancho  in  Fresno  county, 
when  enough  has  been  used  for 
irrigation,  $150,000  is  being  spent 
for  canals. 


mm 


ALL  animals  Ira-  i 
i 


•  prove  in  condition 
and  increase  their  I 
product  of  flesh,  milk, 
wool,  etc.,  by  being  fed 
liberal  rations  of  cut 
roots.   No  matter  what 
elseyou  feed, cut  roots  will  I 
improve  the  ration .  They  add  a  zest  which  means  | 
increased  consumption  of  roughage  and  aid  in 
digestion  and  assimilation.   They  put  a  top  finish  I 
on  market  sheep  and  lambs.  They  put  color  and 
richness  in  milk  and  cream  and  resulting  butter,  f 

Banner  Root  Cutters 

for  both  hand  and  power,  prepare  roots  in  the  beat 
possible  way.    Cut  so  fine  as  to  prevent  all  chok-  I 
lng  of  animals.   It's  done  with  the  "Non-Chok*  [ 

[  Curve  Cut."  Made  in  seven  aizes.  Write  for  [ 
free  illustrated  booklet.  Every  animal  condition 

|  will  be  improved  by  feeding  a  ration  of  < 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypstlanti,  Mich. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  J 


Poultry  for  Profit 

(Written  tor  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  by  Susan  Swaysoood,  Pomona.  Cal.] 


The   Last   Thlni  li 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
STEEL  SILO 
Is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable. 
Tight    as   a  Boiler, 
Permanent, 
Non-Porous, 

Non-  Absorbent, 
Molsture-Proof, 
Economical. 
Full  Information 
freely  glren. 
Write  now. 
THOMAS    R.  BROWNE 


Stockton,  Cal. 
Steel  Granaries,  Poultry    Bouses,  Wagons  and 
Dipping  Tanks,  Gasoline  Storage  Systems,  etc 


This  week  there  are  so  many  inqui- 
ries that  our  space  will  all  be  taken 
up  in  answering  them,  and  then  we 
may  not  catch  up. 

One  of  our  sub  cribers  writing 
from  Grafton  says:  '  i  wrote  a  month 
ago  asking  these  questions  enclosing 
stamp  for  reply  and  up  to  this  writ- 
ing have  had  no  word."  Unless  there 
are  sick  chickens  or  something  ser- 
ious, personal  letters  are  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  take  all  of  my 
time  to  reply  to  every  one  by  mail. 


CHICKEN  HOUSE  CAPACITY. 


We  have  built  8  by  16  poultry 
houses  with  dropping  boards,  so  that 
the  whole  floor  can  be  used  as  a 
scratching  shed.  How  many  chick- 
ens should  each  of  these  houses  ac- 
commodate? Mrs.  H.  E.  D. 

(Your  houses  will  accommodate 
sixty  leghorns,  and  with  the  yards 
certainly  should  give  good  results. 
Would  not  advise  the  use  of  long 
houses,  that  is  of  joining  several  of 
these  houses  together.  That  plan 
used  to  be  done,  but  it  is  about  obso- 
lete now.  Have  your  houses  open 
front  and  keep  them  single,  that  is 
the  only  way  to  keep  poultry  houses 
clean  in  this  climate.) 


STORAGE  OF  i;<;<;s. 

Last  year  the  Southern  California 
Poultrynien's  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion made  an  experiment  of  storing 
700  cases  of  eggs.  Heretofore,  the 
price  had  always  gone  down  to  bed- 
rock in  summer,  because  the  com- 
mission men  told  the  producers  that 
"local  eggs"  would  not  store.  This 
theory  is  now  exploded,  for  it  has 
been  proven,  that  "with  care,"  the 
local  eggs  will  store  and  come  out 
perfectly  good.  That  alone  is  a  vic- 
tory for  the  poultrymen.  of  Southern 
California. 

This  year  Mr.  Davis  outlined  a 
plan  for  the  storage  of  eggs  by  mem- 
bers which  was  as  follows: 

January  30,  1914. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board: 

With  reference  to  the  cold  storage 
of  eggs,  your  manager  suggests,  for 
your  consideration,  as  follows;  That 
members  be  permitted  to  cold  store 
eggs  through  the  association  on  the 
basis  of  one  case  of  eggs  for  each 
dollar  paid  in  on  stock.  That  the 
association  retain  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  quality  of  eggs  to  be  put 
in  cold  storage  where  it  assumes  the 
right  to  market  the  same.  That  the 
association  credit  the  member  for 
eggs  suitable  for  storage  at  the  rate 
of  candled  prices  on  the  day  of  ar- 
rival. That  members  wishing  to 
cold  store  eggs  be  required  to  notify 
the  association  in  writing  of  the 
number  of  cases  to  hold  for  them. 
That  the  known  cost  of  handling  and 
storing  be  shared  equally  by  the 
member  and  the  association.  These 
charges  are  estimated  to  be: 

Season  storage  per  case  $  .50 

Season  candling  in  and  out..  .30 

Season  cartage   10 

Season  insurance  05 

Season  interest   10 

Season  cases  and  fillers  15 

Total  cost    $1.20 

Charges  to  be  paid  by  each.  .  .60 
That  the  profits  or  losses  be  shared 
equally.  That  all-  eggs  stored,  and 
which  the  Association  is  obliged  to 
sell,  be  in  unrestricted  custody  of  the 
Association.  That  the  Association 
use  its  offices  to  secure  loans  on 
eggs  stored  on  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible. That  four-fifths  of  the  amount 
borrowed  be  paid  to  members  and 
one-fifth  be  retained  by  the  Associ- 


ation until  final  settlement,  this  to 
defray  expenses  of  handling  until  a 
sale  is  effected. 

This  plan  was  pretty  generally 
discussed  and  finally  adopted.  This 
season  the  Association  has  stored  a 
great  number  of  eggs  for  its  members 
that  they  would  have  had  to  put  on 
the  market  for  other  commission 
houses  to  store,  and  bring  out  against 
the  Association  members  during  the 
winter  months. 

Feed  Buying. — The  Association 
puts  out  a  dry  mash  that  sells  under 
the  name  of  "Co-operative  Dry 
Mash,"  that  cannot  be  beat  They 
buy  grain  when  the  capital  is  on  hand 
to  buy  in  quantity,  otherwise  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  either 
party. 

Baby  Chick  Business. — This  has 
been  one  of  the  Association  spe- 
cialties. The  baby  chicks  come  from 
the  members  of  the  Association  who 
are  able  to  give  good  strong  chicks 
chicks  and  there  has  been  an  almost 
unlimited  number  sold.  They  guar- 
antee a  full  count  of  live  chicks 
delivered  at  the  express  office  of  the 
purchaser.  That  is  going  a  little 
further  than  most  shippers  will  do, 
so  they  have  worked  up  a  big  trade. 

New  Place  of  Business. — In  order 
to  get  more  room  for  expansion, 
the  Association  closed  a  five  year 
lease  on  a  large  three  story  build- 
ing and  basement  at  324-330  Los 
Angeles  Street.  The  building  has 
a  frontage  of  50  feet  on  Los  Angeles 
Street  and  120  feet  on  Boyd  Street, 
with  a  220  foot  good  cement  alley 
in  the  rear  with  good  sun  exposure 
and  room  for  advertising. 

In  this  new  place  with  over  24,000 
square  feet  of  floor  room,  they  are 
going  to  grow.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  room  for  all  poultry  supplies,  for 
feed,  a  general  sales  room  for  all 
kinds  of  poultry — baby  chicks, 
brooders,  incubators,  etc.  The  third 
floor  will  be  given  over  to  the  market 
poultry.  Battery  coops  will  be  in- 
stalled, for  fattening  birds  not  ready 
for  killing,  and  for  caring  for  ship- 
ment until  sold. 

Amount  Subscribed  to  Date. — The 
most  astounding  feature  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  with  the  small 
beginning  of  $500,  in  a  little  over 
two  years,  and  sailing  with  adverse 
winds  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
there  is  at  present,  August  31,  1914, 
the  sum  of  $129,000  subscribed  on 
the  book  and  a  greater  portion  of  it 
paid  in.  Membership  is  $10  per  100 
hens  for  stock  subscriptions,  which 
may  be  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  of 
1  cent  per  hen  a  month  for  ten 
months. 

The  Association  expects  soon  to 
be  able  to  pay  dividends,  but  at 
present  all  money  is  needed  for  ex- 
pansion. "Mind  your  own  business" 
is  the  Association's  motto.  Can  you 
beat  it? 


ANOTHER   INNING    FOR  INDIAN 
RUNNER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  hatched 
and  sold  over  1,000  Indian  Runner 
ducklings  this  season,  chiefly  to  peo- 
ple who  have  heard  of  their  great 
laying  capabilities,  but  who  had 
never  kept  them.  During  the  month 
of  May  I  could  have  sold  500  more 
than  I  had.  The  best  article  that  I 
have  read  was  written  by  a  phy- 
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sician  who  especially  recommended 
the  flesh  and  eggs  for  invalids, 
claiming  them  to  be  far  more  nu- 
tritious than  chickens  or  their 
eggs.  Tomlinson,  in  his  book  on  the 
Indian  Runner,  says,  "connoisseurs 
much  prefer  the  firm  juicy  meat  of 
this  breed  to  the  Canvasback  duck 
of  America."  They  are  very  little 
trouble  to  raise,  get  on  well  without 
a  pond,  do  not  have  any  diseases, 
mites,  etc.,  that  chickens  are  subject 
to,  grow  to  maturity  quickly  and  are, 
as  I  heard  another  lady  describe  it, 
"veritable  egg  machines  and  mort- 
gage lifters." — K.  E.  Nutman,  San 
Jose. 

To  the  Editor:  The  following 
record  taken  from  our  books  shows 
from  13  females:  Nov.  5  to  Dec. 5, 
286  eggs;  Dec.  5  to  Jan.  5,  351;  to 
Feb-  5,  377;  to  Mar.  5,  273;  to  Apr. 
5,  130;  making  a  total  of  1417  for 
five  months,  from  fawn  and  white 
and  English  penciled  birds.  The 
eggs  were  all  white  shelled  and  used 
for  hatching.  After  Apr.  5  we  kept 
no  record  and  used  the  eggs  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  preferring  them  to 
hen  eggs. — A.  D.  Roberts,  Ceres. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  Indian  Runner  eggs 
both  for  hatching  and  eating.  My 
ducks  begin  laying  at  18  weeks  and 
the  drakes  are  ready  to  eat  at  10  to 
12  weeks.  At  that  age  they  weigh 
three  pounds  and  over.  By  match- 
ing a  few  at  the  proper  times,  we  are 
never  without  eggs.  Yours  for  the 
Indian  Runner  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Bone,  San  Jose. 


SUNFLOWERS  FOR  EGGS. 

Please  advise  as  to  value  of  sun- 
flower seeds  as  food  for  chickens,  in 
special  regard  to  eggs.  Can  they  be 
fed  whole  or  must  they  be  crushed? 
— H.  H.  P. 

[Sunflower  seeds  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  ration,  but  as  they  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  fibre,  they  have 
a  low  digestibility.  They  are  much 
too  concentrated  to  be  fed  as  a  daily 
ration.  Their  chief  use  is  in  the 
molt;  and  then  should  be  fed  very 
sparingly.  Fowls  will  eat  them 
whole  just  as  well  as  crushed,  but 
they  are  too  rich  to  feed  heavily.] 


SCABBY  GROWTHS  ON  HEAD. 

A  number  of  white  Leghorn  chicks 
one  to  two  months  old  have  had  a 
growth,  usually  on  the  eye  or  in  the 
corner  of  the  mouth.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  recover  eventually,  but  of 
course  it  delays  and  stunts  them. 
The  growth  seems  to  be  like  a  light 
colored  scab  and  can  be  broken  off 
though  it  seems  to  go  into  the  eye 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Be 
(book  and  Boies,  Trays.  Lim- 
ber, Mllltrork,  Doors,  Winnow 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray 
tag    Tanks.  Independent. 

■.   F.    WILSON.    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


socket.  I  have  been  putting  per- 
manganate of  potash  crystals  on  the 
places,  removing  the  scabs.  Reds 
running  with  Leghorns  are  not  affect- 
ed. What  is  it  and  what  should  be 
done? — S.  B.  G. 

[Your  Leghorn  chicks  are  debil- 
itated; due  to  the  lack  of  stamina 
in  the  parent  stock.  Give  them  good 
feed  and  if  yarded  turn  them  out  on 
grass.  Ground  oats  mixed  in  the 
mash  will  tone  them  up.  Add  plen- 
ty of  succulent  green  feed.  Give  a 
little  nux  vomica  in  the  drinking  wa- 
ter to  aid  digestion  and  see  that  the 
quarters  are  kept  clean.  Carbolated 
vaseline  would  be  better  to  put  on  the 
scabs.  Peroxide  also  is  healing,  any- 
thing that  will  heal  the  sores  will 
help;  but  the  cure  rests  with  improv- 
ing the  blood  by  good  feed.] 


have  received  about  a  dollar  per  case 
more  for  eggs  the  past  40  weeks 
than  for  the  year  previous,  about 
29,000  cases  more  are  stored  in  San 
Francisco,  and  about  160,000  cases 
more  in  the  United  States,  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

Electric  incubators  and  brooders 
are  being  promulgated. 


SOFT   SHELLS  AND  EGG-BOUND 
HENS. 

What  are  the  causes  of  soft  shell- 
ed eggs  and  egg-bound  hens  and 
what  are  remedies? 

[The  cause  of  all  egg-bound  cases 
is  internal  fat.  Soft  shell  eggs  are 
nearly  always  caused  by  the  same 
conditions,  but  not  quite  all.  Some- 
times a  fright  will  cause  hens  to 
drop  soft  eggs,  or  a  lack  of  lime  in 
the  system.  In  that  case  the  remedy 
is  to  supply  more  lime  in  the  way  of 
old  plaster,  oyster  shell,  or  bone. 
When  the  trouble  is  caused  by  too 
fatty  condition,  the  remedy  is  to 
their  feed.  Get  some  straw  or  other 
litter  and  feed  all  grain  in  the  litter; 
make  the  hens  exercise  more  for 
also  feed  less  mash.] 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  markets  are  taking  thousands 
of  pigeon  squabs  where  formerly  they 
took  only  hundreds.  In  past  years 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
feeding,  or  the  use  of  high  grade 
birds  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the 
result  was  a  light  weight  squab  that 
brought  scant  returns.  Today  the 
people  who  are  making  money  in 
the  squab  business  strive  towards 
a  certain  type  as  determinedly  as 
do  the  Hereford  or  Holstein  breed- 
ers. They  aim  to  breed  large,  pro- 
lific varieties  that  will  produce  large, 
quick-maturing  squabs.  Judiciously 
crossed  types  as  well  as  birds  of  all 
the  pure  breeds  may  be  seen  at  the 
San  Francisco  Poultry  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Dec.  8  to  13. 

Extra  effort  is  also  being  made  to 
have  a  specially  good  pet  stock  ex- 
hibit. The  officers,  however,  find  it 
hard  to  learn  of  possible  exhibitors. 
Any  one  disposed  to  enter  a  pet  of 
whatever  kind,  bird  or  small  ani- 
mal, is  urged  to  write  Secretary  E.  J. 
Talbott,  of  San  Francisco,  for  prem- 
ium lists  and  information.  Bear 
in  mind  that  all  pets  receive  special 
tender  care. 

Entries  for  the  San  Joaquin  Poul- 
try show,  to  be  held  at  Stockton 
Oct.  20  to  31,  are  so  numerous  that 
this  show  is  promised  to  be  the  great- 
est ever-  About  forty  cups  will  be 
given  as  special  prizes  by  local  busi- 
ness men. 

The  Contra  Costa  County  Poultry 
Show  at  Concord  Oct.  28  to  31  Is 
also  awarding  cups  and  ribbons  in 
addition  to  cash  prizes. 

The  Sonoma  County  Poultry  Fed- 
eration's contract  with  the  Hilmer 
Co.  expires  Dec.  1;  and  already  sev- 
eral meetings  have  been  held  to  con- 
sider projects  for  egg  disposal  the 
coming  year.     While  the  poducers 


HANFORD  FAIR. 
If,  as  Professor  Norgord,  of  Wis- 
consin College  of  Agriculture,  says, 
"the  worth  of  a  county  fair  is  judged 
by  the  number  of  exhibitors,"  due 
to  the  fact  that  "it  can  never  be  of 
great  influence  unless  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  people  within  the 
county  are  interested  in  its  growth 
and  improvement"  then  the  number 
of  exhibitors  at  Hanford  is  of  inter- 
est. 

At  the  1913  Central  California 
Fair,  215  cattle,  practically  all  of 
dairy  breeds,  were  on  exhibit.  Thirty- 
one  stock  raisers  showed  horses  and 
mules,  and  14  swine  men  showed 
200  hogs.  For  the  past  fair  eight 
classes  of  sheep  and  goats  competed 
for  $416  in  144  prizes.  Thirty- 
four  exhibitors  of  poultry  last  year 
took  away  $334.50  in  prizes,  award- 
ed by  N.  E.  Luce  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
judged  the  poultry  again  this 
year.  The  stock  premiums  are  made 
proportionately  larger  than  the  hor- 
ticultural, because  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  fitting  show  stock. 

In  the  woman's  department  last 
year  99  premium  winners  took  away 
$350.  Sec'y  A.  G.  Robinson  claims 
a  better  woman's  exhibit  than  the 
State  Fair. 

This  year  it  would  require  too 
much  time  before  going  to  press  to 
count  up  the  local  exhibitors  of  hors- 
es, mules,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  goats  and  poultry.  But 
it  is  said  that  their  stock  at  the  State 
Fair  frightened  some  intending  out- 
side exhibitors  from  showing  at  Han- 
ford. Certain  it  is  that  Kings  coun- 
ty and  her  close  neighbors  took  most 
of  the  high  prizes,  especially  on 
swine,  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  and 
horses.  The  horticultural,  educa- 
tional, and  home  economics  exhibits 
were  better  in  many  respects  than 
ever  before. 


HICK3  JUBILEE  HATCHERY— 36,000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  in  caring  for  young 
chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  R.  2,  Petaluma,  CaL 


Horticultural  Optimism. — Codling 
moth,  potato  eel  worm,  citrus  scales, 
etc.,  are  a  blessing  in  disguise.  They 
protect  the  industrious  husbandman 
from  the  competition  of  his  more 
slothful  neighbor. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Bate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


THE  FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  —  Headquarters  for 
those  who  appreciate  quality.  Fancy  and  utility  pigeons, 
bantams,  poultry  and  pet  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  starting  squab  lofts.  B.  V. 
M~w   Mctv.  R42  S.  Los  Anwtes  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 
to  Ed.  Hart.) 


PINE   TREE    POULTRY    FARM,  Los   Gatos,   CaL — 

Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C  White  Leghorns.  Selected 

stock.  Beady  December  1st.  $6  per  100;  $50  per 
1000.    Order  now. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  York, 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  386,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 


SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House. 
229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Vlahajo  Farm,  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Special  exhibition  matings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C  J.  Struby,  Concord,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  anil  chicks.  Heavy 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  G.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 
dlni  Ave.,  Riverside.  CaL 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  it. 


H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM — Incubator  chicks,  S.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hopland. 
Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton. 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerels  ready 
for  service.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  CaL 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  ROCKS.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tapper. 
">res.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Leghorn 
pullets.    At  all  times.    P.  0.  Box  442.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels, 
M.  Worley,  Palermo,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising     Calves    without  milk. 
Everything  you  need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  is  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  in  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  you 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  this 
season,  and  every  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  free  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  PULLETS 

1000  S.  C.  W-  L.  Pullets,  2  mos.  old  $6.00  per  doz. 

1000  S.  C.  W.  L.  Pullets,  3  mos.  old  $8.00  per  doz. 

Breeding  Cockerels  $18.00  per  doz. 
Hopland  Stock  Farm 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  HOPLAND,  CAL. 


BABY   CM  ICKS 

.  Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petalnma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request-  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  O. 
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The  Home  Circle 


TOMMY'S  SCHOOL. 


"Geography's  a  nuisance,  and  arith 
luetics  a  bore!" 
Said  Tommy  with  a    frown  upon 

his  face. 

"I  hate  the  sight  of  grammars,  and 
my  Latin  makes  me  roar, 
"It's  always  sure  to  get  me  in  dis 

grace. 

When  I'm  a  man,"  he  added,  as  he 
threw  his  school  books  down, 
"I'll  have  a  school  that  boys  will 
think  is  fine! 
They  need  not  know  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb  from  a  noun, 
Nor  whether  Caesar  bridged  the 
Po  or  Rhine. 

"I  don't  care  if  they  think  that' 
George  the  Third  was  King  of 
Spain, 

When  those  old  fogies  lived  so 
long  ago, 
Or  if  they  all  should  answer  that 
the  Volga  is  in  Maine. 
What  difference  would  it  make 
I'd  like  to  know? 
But  instead  of  useless    things  I'll 
teach  them  how  to  coast  and 
skate. 

They  all  shall  learn  to  row  and 

sail  a  boat, 
And  how  to  fire  a  pistol,  and  shoot 

a  rifle  straight, 
And  how  to  swim,  and  how  to  dive 

and  float. 

"We'll  play  at  tennis  and  at  cricket 
all  the  livelong  day; 
And  then  there's  polo,  and — Oh, 
yes,  football; 
And  base-ball  they  shall  every  sin- 
gle one  learn  how  to  play, 
I  tell  you,"  finished  Thomas,  "I'll 
have  one  of  just  that  kind. 
Then  all  the  boys,  you  see,  will 
want  to  go. 
They  will  not  run  away  and  say  my 
school's  an  awful  grind, 
Or  call  the  lessons  dull  and  hard 
I  know. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  OKPHAN. 


They  looked  just  alike — the  incu- 
bator chicken  and  Old  Speckle's 
Brownie, — except  that  perhaps  the 
incubator  chicken  walked  a  little 
more  stiffly  and  held  up  his  head  a 
little  higher.  It  was  a  very  grand 
thing,  indeed,  to  be  an  independent 
orphan,  to  come  and  go  as  one  pleas- 
ed, te  have  one's  food  provided  by 
that  ^reat  creature,  the  hired  man, 
instead  of  having  to  scramble  around 
with  a  dozen  other  little  fuzz-balls, 
where  Old  Speckle  scratched  and 
clucked. 

"Who  is  that  common  fowl?"  ask- 
ed the  independent  orphan,  with  his 
bill  in  the  air  and  his  toes  well  turn- 
ed out;  and  little  Brownie,  running 
meekly  and  admiringly  after,  drop- 
ped his  foolish  little  head,  and 
blushed  a  faint  chicken-blush,  as  he 
answered, — 

"My  mother." 

"Goodness!  What  a  vulgar  bustle 
and  noise  she  does  make!  What  is 
that  she  is  scratching  out  of  the 
ground  for  those  ordinary  little 
chickens?" 

"Worms,"  replied  Brownie,  hum- 
bly. 

"How  disgusting!"  sniffed  the 
oprhan. 

"But  they  are  very  good, — they 
are,  indeed,"  ventured  Brownie. 

"The  diet,  I  understand,  of  quite 
common  people.  We  orphans  eat 
only  prepared  food." 

"But  haven't  you  any  brothers 
and  sisters?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!" 

"Haven't  you  any  mother  either?" 


"Mothers  are  very  much  out  of 
date.  No  fashionable  chicken  now- 
adays has  a  mother.  In  fact,  I 
would  advise  you  to  leave  that  plain- 
looking  fowl  that  you  call  mother  at 
once,  and  cast  in  your  lot  with  us. 
You  are  really  such  a  very  nice  and 
attractive  little  person  that  you 
would  soon  be  quite  like  an  indepen- 
dent orphan,  and  I  would  see  that 
you  have  a  special  feather-duster 
foster-parent  to  go  to  each  night  for 
the  necessary  warmth  and  shelter. 
They  all  hang  in  a  row,  and  you  can 
choose  your  color.  Mine  is  green 
and  very  stylish-looking." 

Brownie's  voice  trembled,  as  he 
replied: 

"I  agree  with  you.  Speckle  has 
already  too  many  children  to  scratch 
for." 

The  two  proud  little  chickens 
strutted  on  together  through  the 
farmyard.  Poor  Old  Speckle  passed 
them,  clucking  quickly  to  Brownie  as 
she  hurried  by:  — 

"Come  home  my  child.  It  is  go- 
ing to  rain,  and  it  is  getting  late. 
You  must  all  be  in  the  coop  at  once.'* 

Brownie  pretended  not  to  hear; 
and  the  two  independent  orphans 
kept  on  their  way,  although  all  the 
foolish  little  chickens  that  had  been 
admiring  them  had  long  ago  gone 
home  to  their  mothers. 

The  sky  was  very  dark,  and  great 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Faster 
and  faster  they  came,"  until  the  two 
friends  lost  their  path  completely. 
Brownie  thought  of  the  far-off  home 
coop,  and  his  throat  choked  up.  He 
shivered,  and  remembered  how  soft 
and  warm  and  safe  he  had  always 
been  under  Old  Speckle's  breast. 

"Where  is  the  feather-duster  fos- 
ter-parent?" he  moaned  to  the  inde- 
pendent orphan. 

"I  don't  know,"  sobbed  he,  his 
pride  all  soaked  out  of  him.  "And 
besides,  it  always  gets  so  wet  and 
cold  if  the  rain  gets  on  it;  and  it 
leaks  over  mine.  Perhaps  it  leaks 
over  everybody's.  Oh,  what  shall 
we  do?  I  am  going  to  die, — I  know 
I  am;  and  it's  all  your  fault,  because 
you  brought  me  so  far  from  home." 

Poor  Brownie  realized  that  they 
were  in  great  trouble,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  find  a  way  out. 

Suddenly,  in  the  dark,  he  tumbled 
up  against  something  hard,  and 
cried,  "Peep!  peep!"  with  all  his 
might.  From  somewhere  inside  he 
heard  dear  Speckle's  voice:  — 

"Cluck,  cluck,  cluck!  come  right 
in  at  once,  and  get  dry.  We  have 
been  worried  to  death  about  you. 
Cluck,  cluck!" 

"Peep,  peep!  I'm  coming,  I'm  com- 
ing, mother  dear,"  called  Brownie, 
pushing  in  among  the  other  little 
fuzz-balls,  and  never  caring  how  wet 

he  was. 

"Cluck,  cluck!"  called  Speckle. 
"There's  another  one  outside.  Some- 
body's baby  got  lost,  probably.  Come 
right  in  here,  dearie,  and  cuddle  in 
with  the  rest.  The  coop  is  dry.  and 
my  wings  are  big  enough  for  you 
all." 

And  the  independent  orphan,  with 
a  little  gulp  of  thankfulness,  snug- 
gled down  in  the  warm,  dry  shelter. 

"Brownie,"  he  whispered  in  his 
little  comrade's  ear,  "do  you  think 
Speckle  will  let  me  be  one  of  her 
children  always?" — Grace  Duffleld 
Goodwin,  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times. 


THE  GARDEN'  EN  OCTOBER. 


Howard  &  Smitr  of  Los  Angeles 
in  their  October  Bulletin  print  many 
valuable  suggestions  pertaining  to 
fall  work  in  the  garden.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions  taken  from  it  that 
are  worth  while: 

Don't  plant  your  seeds  and  bulbs 
too  deep  and  then  blame  the  nursery- 
man for  non-germination;  a  saft> 
rule  is  to  plant  them  about  four 
times  their  diameter,  which  obvious- 
ly means  that  larger  bulbs  and  seeds 
can  be  planted  deeper  than  the 
smaller  bulbs  or  finer  seeds. 

A  most  important  factor  to  success 
in  the  growing  of  bulbous  plants  Is 
to  have  your  beds  in  a  sweet,  friable 
condition.  They  are  fond  of  plenty 
of  manure  and  preferably  a  light  soil 


Arrange  the  beds  with  ridges  at  the 
sides  so  that  they  may  be  treated  by 
the  flooding  method  in  watering.  It 
gives  infinitely  better  results  than 
sprinkling.  Once  your  bulbs  are 
planted  mulch  the  surface  with  one 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  of  good 
fibrous  manure;  this    retards  the 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Prom  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  P<^T 
"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  OR  KEN  UNCO  LOR  it  l>  JAPAN  TEA 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       -      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  TEA 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1-LH.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  $1.00 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OP   PURB  COPPBB 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO. 

II2-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Every  day  made  sunny 


No  chilly  days  in  a  home 
warmed  by  the  cheerful 

PERFjkriON 

OILii  EATER 


Mothers  and  children 
appreciate  its  pleasant 
warmth. 

Dealers  everywhere 


Write  for  booklet, 
in  Cold  Corners." 


Warmth 


Standard  Oil  Company 

( CALIFORNIA ) 

San  Francisco 


Beautify  Your  Home 

By  using  Wall  Board  when  building  your  new  Bungalow 

'^i  or  (iarage,  or  Remodeling  your  Home. 

BEAVER  BOARD  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful panel  effects,  and  transposes  old  or  unsightly  walla 
into  durable  and  artistic  ones.  It  does  not  crack  or 
damage  like  plaster,  and  is  easily  applied. 

SCHUMACHER  WALL  BOARD  is  "Made  in  Los  An- 
geles." It  is  as  cheap  as  lath  or  plaster,  and  la  a  perfect 
substitute,  as  it  can  be  finished  in  any  manner  desired — 
Paneled,  Tinted,  Papered  or  Sand  Painted.  It  ia  a  fine 
Resister  and  Sound  Deadener. 
APPLY  TO  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER,  OR  TO  DEPT.  O 

Montgomery  &  Mullin  Lumber  Co.,  Distributors, 

424  SAN  PEDRO  ST.  LOS  ANC4ELES,  CAL. 


Second 
hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Your  Breakfast 

how  was  it  cooked  this 
morning?  And  your  dinner 
last  night?  And  all  the 
meals  at  your  home? 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  the 
old-fashioned,  expensive  coal 
range,  which  necessitates 
keeping  the  fire  going  all 
day  whether  you  are  using 
it  or  not. 

CookTWith  Gas! 

Highest  heat  efficiency.  No 
fuel  consumption  except 
when  cooking.  No  coal  nor 
ashes  to  handle.  No  dust. 
No  dirt — and  a  far  cooler 
kitchen. 

Make  Your  Own  Gas 

just  as  thousands  of  others 
are  already  doing.  For  econ- 
omy in  Lighting,  Cooking 
and  Heating,  as  well  as  for 
E  f  f  i  c  iency,  Convenience, 
Cleanliness  and  Absolute 
Safety,  what  you  need  is 

The  Aero-Gas 
System 

which  generates  the  best 
quality  of  gas  from  ordinary 
automobile  gasoline  right  in 
your  own  home. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 
A  postal  will  bring  descrip- 
tive booklet,  "The  Aero-Gas 
Plant." 

Utility  Gas  Gener- 
ator Company 

340  B  San  some  St. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


8tar  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  sto»e  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  tban  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors.  AU  want  tbem.  Sold  with 
our  iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO.. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  ' 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 

Water   troughs,   tank   frames  and 
towers. 

Steel    and    Wood  Windmills. 
Prices  the  lowest 
BROWN    &  DYSON 
640  So.  Center  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37    FIRST    STREET.      SAN  FRANCISCO 

la  Blake.  Mofflt  t  Towne.  Los  Angelas 

PAPER         Blake,   McFall  &  Co.,     Portland,  Oregon 


evaporation  and  tends  to  keep  the 
under  soil  cool  and  moist. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  second  sow- 
ing of  winter  sweet  peas.  The  bed 
should  be  prepared  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  planting  if  possible.  The 
ground  should  be  spaded  over  at 
least  eighteen  inches  deep  with  a 
dressing  of  three  inches  of  well  rot- 
ted manure  spaded  in  and  thoroughly- 
incorporated  in  the  pulverized  soil. 
Soak  thoroughly  and  turn  over  a 
couple  of  times  before  sowing  the 
seed,  allowing  a  few  days  or  so  to 
elapse  between  operations.  Plant  the 
seed  in  drills,  covering  at  least  two 
inches  deep.  If  the  ground  is  moist 
it  will  require  no  water  until  they 
appear.  Watering  beforehand  cakes 
the  soil  on  top  and  prevents  free 
growth. 


The  month  of  October  is  a  logical 
time  for  the  planting  of  a  host  of 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees. 

Do  not  fail  to  make  a  sowing  of 
California  Poppy  seed  during  this 
month;  doing  it  at  this  time  will  give 
them  a  long  growing  season  and  the 
full  advantage  of  the  Winter  rains. 
The  results  will  be  immeasurably 
superior  to  Spring  sown  seed. 

The  moving  of  plants  to  their  new 
quarters  at  this  season  gives  a  well 
established  tree  or  shrub  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

Including  other  important  varie- 
ties do  not  fail  to  make  plantings  of 
Spanish  Iris,  Cyclamen,  Freesias, 
Gladiolus,  in  both  the  early  flowering 
varieties  and  the  late  sort  America. 


PRETTY  TALL. 

Pat  had  gone  back  home  to  Ire- 
land and  was  telling  about  New 
York. 

"Have  they  such  tall  buildings  in 
America  as  they  say,  Pat?"  asked 
the  parish  priest. 

Tall  buildings,  ye  ask,  sur?"  re- 
plied Pat.  "Faith,  sur,  the  last  one 
I  worked  on  we  had  to  lay  on  our 
stomachs  to  let  the  moon  pass." 


NO  ROOM  FOR  CREAM. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  young  hus- 
band, "did  you  speak  to  the  milk 
man  about  there  being  no  cream  on 
the  milk?" 

"Yes,  I  told  him  about  it  this 
morning,  and  he  has  explained  it 
satisfactorily.  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
credit  to  him,  too." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  that  he  always  filled  the 
jug  so  full  that  there  is  no  room  on 
the  top  for  the  cream." — Farm  and 
Home. 


NATURAL  QUESTION. 

"Woman,"  growled  the  villain, 
"the  crime  is  on  your  own  head." 

"Is  it  on  straight?"  anxiously  de- 
manded the  villainess. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Don't  expect  to  put  on  fertilizer 
in  March  and  get  results  in  June.  All 
food  stuffs  must  be  taken  into  the  as- 
similative organs  of  the  tree  and 
there  digested  and  assimilated  put 
into  circulation  in  the  tree,  just  as 
food  is  eaten  and  digested  and  turned 
into  bone  and  muscle  in  the  bodies  of 
animals.  It  is  a  process  of  intricate 
and  gradual  assimilation  which 
places  the  tree  or  the  animal  in  a 
condition  to  produce  results. 


The 

Kitchen 

Where  We  Live  From) 

jln  well-equipped  kitchens  where, 
the  choicest  foods  are  prepared,' 
you  will  always  find  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate.  The  kitchen 
,takes  on  a  new  delight  whenl 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
enters  it,  for  then  you  may  look  for, 
many  new  and  delightful  things 
to  eat.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
made  and'is  extremely  economical, 
js  it  in  your  kitchen?  See  that  it  is.\ 

In  hermetically, 
sealed  tins. 

ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  it  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  has  been  used 
in  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  its  popularity  is  growing  day' 
by  day. 

D.  GHIRARDEUI  CO. 
filnct  1852  San  Fr .nd.ee 


Others  may 
charge  more- 
we  will  not. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 


Q.Mn 


BRING  THE  FOLKS  TO 

California 

LOW  COLONIST  FARES 

FROM  EASTERN  POINTS 
TO    CALIFORNIA  DESTINATIONS 

ONE  WAY  FARES 

From  CHICAGO   $38.00 

KANSAS  CITY    30.00 

ST.   LOUIS    35.60 

OMAHA    30.00 

Corresponding  Low  Fares  from  Certain  Other  Points 

SALE  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  24th  TO  OCTOBER  8th,  1914,  INCLUSIVE 
MONEY  MAY  BE  DEPOSITED 
With  any  Western  Pacific  Agent  and  ticket  will  be  furnished  by 
wire  without  extra  cost 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 
TONVER  &PIO  ftPANDR 

For  full  information  and  literature  address: 
TICKET  OFFICES: 

665   MARKET  STREET.    PALACE    HOTEL,    Phone   Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
3rd  AND  WASHINGTON,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  574 


The  Markets. 


FLOTJR. 

prices  have 


(Unless   otherwise   noted  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.   14,  1914.. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  trade  here  remains  very 
dull  and  somewhat  easy,  as  there  is 
congstion  of  stock  at  northern  ship- 
ping points,  and  holders  show  some 
fairly  well  held,  only  one  variety  be- 
gairly  well  held,  only  one  variety  be- 
ing quotably  lower. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.65®  1.70 

Forty-fold    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.70 

Northern  Bluestem  ....  1.90  ©1.95 
Northern  Red   1.65  @1.85 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  a  large  export 
movement  for  the  last  week,  with 
indications  that  it  will  continue  for 
some  time.  Last  month's  export 
trade  was  extremely  heavy.  Supplies 
at  shipping  points,  however,  remain 
quite  large,  and  the  market  shows  no 
firmness.  Feed  shows  another  slight 
decline,  though  there  is  no  great 
pressure  to  sell  at  these  figures. 
Brewing  &  Shipping$1.15  ©1.20 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  107%  ©1.10 

Common  Feed   Nominal 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  a  little  easier,  other 
grades  standing  as  before.  Ordinary 
feed  offerings  receive  limited  atten- 
tion, though  there  is  a  fair  inquiry 
for  seed. 

Red  Feed  $1.40  ©1.50 

Seed    1.65  ©1.90 

Gray    Nominal 

White  1.45  ©1.50 

Black  Seed   1.75  ©2.25 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  offered  quite  free- 
ly for  forward  shipment,  with  prices 
somewhat  lower,  and  some  business 
is  under  way.  Egyptian  is  arriving 
here  in  large  quantities,  with  a  very 
limited  demand  in  the  local  trade, 
and  is  consequently  lower. 
California  Yellow.  .  Nominal 
Eastern   Yellow    ..$1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian   1.65  ©1.70 

Milo  Maize   1.75  ©1.80 

RYU. 

Buyers  are  taking  no  interest  in 
this  grain  at  present,  and  with  very 
little  offered  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  definite  quotation. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Most  descriptions  have  again  been 
marked  down  quite  sharply,  and  are 
believed  to  be  pretty  well  down  to 
the  new-crop  basis.  Supplies  of  new 
stock,  though  light  in  most  lines  until 
very  recently,  are  now  rapidly  in- 
creasing, the  output  in  nearly  all  pro- 
ducing districts  being  large.  Buyers 
have  been  coming  out  rather  slowly, 
but  there  is  now  fair  shipping  busi- 
ness, and  a  larger  movement  is  ex- 
pected very  soon.  The  New  York 
trade  is  said  to  have  loaded  up  with 
limas  at  the  recent  high  prices, 
though  offerings  for  early  shipment 
are  well  received  in  other  eastern 
markets. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.,  per  ctl  $3.35  ©3.50 

Blackeyes    3.25  ©3.40 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  3-40  ©3.55 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ©3.50 

Small  Whites   4.00  ©4.25 

Large  White   3.00  ©3.75 

Limas    5.00  ©5.75 

Pea    4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    3.00  ©3.10 

Red  Kidneys   4.00  ©4.25 

Mexican  Red    4.00  ©4.25 

SEEDS. 

New  alfalfa  prices  are  expected 
shortly.  Most  of  the  California  seeds 
for  eastern  and  export  trade  have 
been  shipped,  with  short  deliveries 
in  several  lines.  The  local  market  is 
quiet  and  featureless. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Crown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   Nominal 

Hemp   3  %  @  4 

Millet   2%@  3Vic 

Timothy    7%@  8  C 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 


Local  prices  have  not  bee 
hanged.    Some  good  sized  shipmen' 

the  north,  but  other  export  trade  is 

mil.  u. 

'al.  Family  Extras  ...  $6.60  ©6.8 
iakers'  Extras   5.50  ©6.0 

HAY. 

There  is  practically  nothing  nev 
n  the  hay  market.    Arrivals,  thoug 
xpected  to  decrease  at  any  time,  s 
far  continue  heavy,  especially  of  th 
lower  grades,  and  with  a  limited  de 
mand  it  is  difficult  to  make  sales  a' 
inything  like  satisfactory  prices.  Th< 
bulk  of  the  offerings  are  coming  01 
consignment.     Choice  offerings  ar< 
nretty  well  taken.    There  is  a  C"1 
tinued  light  demand  for  export,  but 
mis  is  not  yet  a  very  important  lac 
tor.     Alfalfa  is  offered  freely,  bui 
•ells  without  much  difficulty. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  oato   $8.00  (d>  9." 

rln  No.  2   fidlffl    7  * 

Barley    6.00©  8.00 

Tame  Oats   7.00  ©11.00 


to  normal,  while  offerings  of  both 
local  and  eastern  stock  are  plent 
till. 

Turkeys,  Id  19  ©24 

Large  Broilers  20  npzz 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  .  20     <??  0 1 

Fryers,  per  lb   19  ©20 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ...  .17  ©18 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  . 
Small  Hens,  per  lb. .  15     ©16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb .  18     ©20  c 
Squabs,  per  doz  ......  .2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  dor   4.50©  8.00 

BUTTER. 
Butter  is  still  coming  in  quite 
freely  from  the  north  coast  districts, 
but  a  good  buying  movement  in  lo- 
cal and  nearby  markets  has  started 
prices  again  on  the  up-grade,  at  least 
for  extras  Firsts  and  prime  firsts 
are  unchanged. 

Thu.  Fri.  8aL 

.29  29%  2914 

•2714  27%  2714 

•26  26  26 


Extras 
Prime 
Firsts 


Tu. 

3014 

27 


Wed. 
3014 
2714 
26 


EGGS. 

lit  H3E?  ^?vement  conti 


Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa   6.00  0  9.n< 

Stock  Hay    4.60©  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30©  45c 


extras 
the  first 


having  taken  quite 


nues, 
a  jump 


,?i^l.Week'  owing  \o 


gradual  entailment 
Pullets  show 


of 


FEEDSTUFFS. 


offerings, 
'ance,  as 

largerlhan  oTexfras^ 


offerings  of  this  adVaDCe'  ' 


The  low  freight  rate  by  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  has  led  to  an  eastward 
shipping  movement  in  alfalfa  meal, 
which  is  giving  some  relief  to  the 
local  market.  The  price  has  been 
marked  up  a  little.  Other  feeds 
are  unchanged. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00  0  20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00  ©15.00 

Bran,  per  ton    30.00  ©31.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00  ©35.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  25.00  ©  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00 ©43.00 

Middlings  33.00  ©34.00 

Rolled  Barley   24. 00  ©25.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00 ©33.00 

Shorts  32.00  ©33.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  local  trade  is  miscellaneous 
garden  truck  is  rather  quiet  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  while  some  vege- 
tables are  coming  in  less  freely,  with 
a  resulting  improvement  in  prices 
the  market  as  a  whole  shows  little 
strength.  Tomatoes  continue  at  the 
same  low  range  as  last  week,  with 
heavy  supplies.  Offerings  of  green 
corn  are  lighter,  and  while  the  de- 
mand is  nothing  extra,  choice  lots 
are  held  at  an  advance.  Bell  pep- 
pers are  slightly  lower,  chilis  being 
unchanged.  String  and  wax  beans 
are  doing  a  little  better,  while  limas 
show  a  wider  range.  Sprouts  are 
plentiful  and  lower. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs  25©  35c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili....  40©  50c 
Carrots,  per  sack  ....       35©  50c 

Tomatoes,  lugs  20©  40c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb  ...  .     2©  3c 

String    2©  3c 

Lima   1  Vz  ©  3c 

Cucumbers,  lugs    30©  45c 

Eggplant,  lugs  25©  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.00©  2.25 

Summer  Squash,  box  .  25©  35c 
Cream  Squash,  box  .  .  35c 

Okra,  box   25©  40c 

Celery,  doz   15©  30c 

Sprouts  lb    2©  3c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Potatoes  are  arriving  liberally 
from  the  Delta  district,  but  there  is 
a  little  better  buying  movement, 
which  keeps  prices  well  up  to  the 
previous  level.  Onions  are  lower, 
and  there  is  quite  a  strong  effort  to 
sell,  with  heavy  accumulations  of 
up-river  wharves  and  burdensome 
offerings  here.  The  current  demand 
is  limited,  and  there  is  little  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  cold  storage  oper- 
ators. 

Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl ..  $1.45  ©  1.60 
River  Burbanks,  ctl.  70c ©$1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl...  1.40©  1.50 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack..  30©  40c 
Garlic,  per  lb   10©  15c 

POULTRY. 

There  is  no  quotable  change  in 
prices,  the  market  in  general  re- 
maining sluggish  and  rather  easy 
all  round.    The  demand  is  hardly  up 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  appears  to  be  little  activity 
any  line,  and  values  show  no 
uotable  change,  except  for  a  slight 
idvance  in  peaches,  for  which  some 
ackers  are  again  offering  4c.  There 
is  more  or  les  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  general  market  situation,  as 
buyers  in  the  east  are  inclined  to 
go  slow,  and  there  appears  to  be 
some  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the 
delayed  movement  to  get  fruit  at 
lower  prices.       Many  growers  are 
said    to    be    figuring    on  shipping 
peaches  on  consignment;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  some  indication 
of  a  quiet  buying  movement  in  this 
line,  which  may  have  a  strengthening 
effect.     Prunes  have  received  little 
attention  in  the  east,  but  there  is  a 
firmer  feeling  at  present,  and  it  is 
reported  that  English  interests  are 
feeling  the  market.    Apples  are  dull 
and  rather  easy,  and  apricots  move 
slowly  in  outside  markets,  though 
they  are  generally  held  to  be  very 
cheap  at  current  prices.    The  New 
York  Journal   of  Commerce  says: 
'Amid  the  general    dullness  of 
trade  one  little  spot  stands  out.  It 
is  the  rather  active  demand  from 
country  buyers  for  new  crop  spot 
California  Prunes.    While  these  or- 
ders are  small  they  are  frequent 
and  are  said  to  be  absorbing  stock 
about  as  fast  as  it  arrives  here.  The 
local  distributing  trade,  however,  is 
not  doing  much  buying  at  present, 
liberal  suppies  of  fresh  and  the  un- 
seasonable warm    weather  prevail- 
ing for  a  week  past  have  curtailed 
consumption  of  dried  fruits.  There 
is  no  business  being  put  up  from 


rivals  are  lighter  and  Hi  Curf?nt  ar"  here  to  the  Coast  at  present  so  far  as 
is  allowed  to  stand  pnce    reported,   but   on   the   other  hand 
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iitSa  IJ rne«  are  again  offered  ; 
little  below  the  outside  figure  and 
raspberries  are  also  lower  other  de 
senptions  standing  as  before The 

tie         ' aI^6  l0CalIy  sh°™  "t- 
lv  a      „nr  PP  68  are  movinS  off  slow- 
ly at  poor  prices.    Some  Lake  coun- 
y  pears  are  coming  in.  and  bring 

.s  andg0°orHflgUreS'  °Ut  winter  Nef 
lis  and    ordinary    stock    are  easv 

Peaches  are  about  cleaned  up  tx- 

Xe  and  U^\St0IaSe  st°<*  Both 
nttii  K  »d  °lack  figs  are  doing  a 
little  better,  with  lighter  offerings 

Th  ^anateS  and  Persimmons  find 
about  the  usual  limited  demand  wHh 

from  the  river  districts  are  in  trood 
demand,  selling  at  40  to  60c  Pe? 
lug  box,  and  other  melons  are  a*so 
moving  fairly  well,  though  without 
.mprovement  in  prices.  Grapes  are 
very  plentiful  and  easy,  with  Tower 

nbeCrTlf0„rfTt°IkayS  and  seedless  7nd 
rather  ,°fferin.es  °f  cornichons  at 
rather  low  prices. 

Cranberries,  bbl  ...  $7.00(H) 
Huckleberries,  lb  . . .  g 2 
Strawberries,  chest  .  .  .2.50© 
Raspberries,  chest  ...  3  00© 
ApP'es- Newtown  PiPPin  '  50© 
Belleflowers  ...  40  ®> 

Spitzenberg  \  50g 

Gravenstein    50@ 

Crabapples    25@ 

Quinces,  box   75(g, 

Pears,  box,  large.  .  . 

do  No.  2   

Winter  Nellis   .  .  . 

Peaches   

Pies: 


1.50© 
50© 

75© 
.30© 


Black,  double 

layer   40© 

White,  single  layer.  .  40© 
Pomegranates,  box  ....  25  © 
Persimmons,  box  ....  50c © 
Cantaloupes,  crate  .  .  .  1.25© 
Grapes:  Malagas,  crate  35© 
Watermelons,  doz  ....  75© 

Tokays,  crate    30© 

Seedless,  crate   60© 

Muscat,  crate   50© 

Black    25© 

Cornichon    30  @ 


7.50 
10c 
4.00 
5.00 
90c 
65c 
90c 
1.00 
50c 
1.00 
2.00 
70c 
1.00 
50c 

65c 
50c 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
50c 
2.00 
50c 
75c 
60c 
40c 
50c 


ing  offered  at  6%c  f.  o.  b.  steamer. 
Santa  Clara  packers  are  said  to  be 
unwilling  to  meet  this  price,  with 
their  better  quality  fruit.  The  trade 
here  remains  indifferent.  Peaches 
remain  dull  and  heavy. 

"There  is  apparently  no  demand 
from  the  local  trade  for  California 
Raisins  in  loose  or  seeded  muscat- 
els or  the  seedless  varieties,  and  re- 
ports from  Chicago  indicate  that 
there  is  even  less  buying  interest 
there.  Offerings  of  resales  of  Coast 
seeded  by  Chicago  to  the  trade  here 
at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  under  the  As- 
sociated price  have  come  to  nothing, 
as  it  is  found  that  the  difference  in 
extra  freight  to  the  seaboard  would 
about  eat  up  the  difference  in  val- 
ues." 

Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     ©5  c 

Apricots,  1914    6     ©9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2%  ©2  %c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  5     ©6  c 

Peaches,  new   3%  ©4  c 

Pears    6    ©8  c 

it  a  is  ins  (in  sweat  box  )  : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4%c 

Thompson  Seedless  .  .  5  ©6  c 
Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

The  eastern  auction  markets  are 
in  good  shape  and  are  paying  higher 
prices  for  California  oranges  and 
lemons.  At  Chicago  on  Monday,  Oct. 
12,  oranges  brought  $2.75  and 
$3.25  per  box,  while  lemons  aver- 
aged from  $2  to  $5  per  box.  At 
Pittsburgh  the  same  day  the  auc- 
tions paid  for  Valencias  $2.30  and  up 
to  $2.95,  and  for  lemons  $2.90  up 
to  $3.75  per  box. 

Speculation  regarding  the  new  or- 
ange crop  is  rife,  and  California  is 
generally  credited  a  little  less  num- 
ber of  cars  than  for  the  season  just 
closing.  New  Louisiana  oranges 
have  already  appeared  on  the  mark- 
et and  Florida  fruit  will  soon  be 
ready. 

In  the  central  California  section 
oranges  are  coloring  nicely  and  ship- 
ments will  be  made  soon. 

Some  new  naval  oranges  are 
showing  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, but  this  variety  is  not  yet  quoted 
here.     Offerings   of   Valencias  are 
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ample,  but  values  are  well  maintain- 
ed, with  a  slight  advance  over  last 
week's  figures.  Lemons  have  been 
in  slightly  better  demand  for  the  last 
few  days,  but  the  quotations  are  un- 
changed. 
Oranges: 

Valencias,  box  ....$1.75@  2.50 
Tangerines,  crate  ....  75c@  1.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  boxl.25@  2.50 

Lemons,  box   2.00  @  4.50 

NUTS. 

The  Association  is  said  to  be  sold 
out  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  soft  shell  and 
budded  walnuts,  on  which  prices 
have  been  withdrawn.  Shipments 
are  going  forward  rapidly.  The  ear- 
ly demand  for  almonds  has  subsided, 
and  a  good  deal  of  stock  is  offered 
by  independent  growers,  who  find 
it  difficult  to  sell  on  the  Association 
basis.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"The  business  in  new  crop  Califor- 
nia Walnuts  at  the  opening  prices  is 
said  to  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  according  to  all  accounts  pack- 
ers are  closely  sold  up  to  capacity, 
while  eastern  distributors  have 
found  a  very  ready  market  for  what 
they  have  to  offer,  not  only  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  supplies 
from  Europe  to  arrive  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving  trade  but  to  the  su- 
perior quality  of  this  season's  Cali- 
fornia crop.  Some  shipments  of 
French  Walnuts  are  expected  in  No- 
vember." 

(Association  prices.) 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    16  c 

Texas  Prolific   16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell   16  %c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    20  C 

No.  2    12  c 

HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  still  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  extracted  receives  little 
attention.  It  is  reported  that  tha 
eastern  trade  is  getting  liberal  ship- 
ments from  South  America  on  con- 
signment, cutting  off  the  outlet  in 
that  direction.  Some  bee  men  are 
considering  shipping  their  honey 
here  on  consignment,  but  are  advised 
by  dealers  not  to  do  so,  as  there  is 
no  market  for  it. 

Comb:  White  12     <§>14  c 

Amber    8     @10  c 

Dark    8c 

Extracted:  White    7     @8  c 

Amber    4%@6  0 

Off  grades    3     @  4  o 

BEESWAX. 
Values  are  rather  unsettled  at 
present,  as  there  is  not  much  de- 
mand, and  offerings  from  producing 
points  are  increasing.  No  definite 
reduction  has  been  made  in  quota- 
tions, but  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
prices  can  be  realized. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark  27%@31  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  an  active  demand 
in  Oregon  lately  at  10  to  12%c,  and 
some  business  has  been  done  in  So- 
noma county  at  12c,  though  growers 
show  some  reluctance  to  accept 
these  figures.  The  eastern  demand, 
however,  is  light,  and  many  brew- 
ers wish  to  hold  off  until  after  elec- 
tion. 

1914  crop   12     @13    c  ' 

WOOL. 

California  wool  remains  nominal, 
practically  no  business  having  been 
done  on  the  fall  clip.  A  little 
stronger  feeling  has  been  reported 
in  the  east,  but  the  outlook  is  very 
uncertain  and  buyers  are  taking  lit- 
tle interest. 

Fall  Clip  Nominal 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  0 

No.  2    6%<§>  6%o 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No  .15%®  6%c 

No.  2    5%<§>  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     <g>  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9  @9%c 

Medium    8  %  @  9  c 

Heavy   7     @  8  c 


Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

250  to  350  lbs  ...  .  8  c 

125  to  250  lbs  ....  8%c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes    4  y2  @  5  c 

Milk  Lambs    6y2@  6%c 

HORSES. 
There  have  been  no  quotable  ofler- 
ings  of  outside  stock  here  this  week, 
and  such  horses  as  have  been  put 
on  sale  have  received  very  limited 
attention,  the  local  demand  being 
considerably  below  expectations. 
About  the  only  matter  of  interest  at 
present  is  the  announcement  of  a 
sale  in  Santa  Clara  county  for  Oct. 
20. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225®  275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200@215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180  @200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range.  .  90  @  1.00 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250  .  .  r.  .   75@100 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10  @HV4c 

Heifers   10     @11  c 

Veal,  large  13%@14  c 

Small   15  @15%c 

Mutton:  Wethers  10%@ll%c 

Ewes  10  @10%c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13  @13%c 
Dressed  Hogs  13     @14  c 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKETS. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 

There  has  been  an  unexpected 
but  welcome  advance  in  the  grape 
market,  and  we  attribute  it  to  the 
improvement  in  weather  conditions 
in  the  east,  falling  off  of  receipts 
from  California,  and  the  fact  that 
Michigan,  New  York  State  and  Ohio 
grapes  are  now  practically  out  of 
the  market. 

At  the  time  when  the  eastern  mar- 
kets were  in  such  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, due  to  excessive  shipments 
from  California,  the  Tokay  ship- 
pers decided  to  shut  down  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation. This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  we  feel  that  the  market  will 
remain  active  if  the  shipments  can 
be  regulated  from  now  on.  Natur- 
ally, the  tonnage  will  be  lighter  as 
the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
but  all  markets  can  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  permitting  the 
demand  to  exceed  the  supply.  This 
can  easily  be  regulated  by  shippers 
being  more  consistent. 

It  is  reported  that  of  the  6000 
carloads  of  grapes  from  New  York 
State,  from  2000  to  2500  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  wine  and  grape 
juice  industries.  This  in  a  great 
measure  relieves  the  competition 
from  California  Tokays  and  Malagas, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
tne  extremely  heavy  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  was  used  for  this  purpose 
last  season. 

The  packing  of  Emperors  in  saw- 
dust has  commenced  and  already 
shipments  are  leaving  the  State.  The 
demand  for  this  particular  package 
is  not  as  active  as  it  was  two  weeks 
ago,  as  we  find  that  several  of  the 
buyers  throughout  the  country  are 
anticipating  cheap  Almerias  and 
have  cancelled  their  orders  for  keg 
Emperors.  This  will  result  in  sev- 
eral carloads  being  stored  through 
the  winter. 

The  markets  during  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  B.  Hardy,  $2  to  $2.30; 
Cornice,  $2.13  to  $3;  Levis,  70c  to 
$1;  Clairgeaus,  $1.95  to  $2.85;  Sal- 
ways,  60c;  Nellis,  $2.10  to  $2.50; 
Morceaus,  $2  to  $2.45;  Cornichons, 
75c  to  $1.80;  Malagas,  85c  to  $1.18; 
Muscats,  80c  to  $1.20;  Tokays,  80c 
to  $1.39. 

Chicago:  Levis,  40c  to  60c;  Cor- 
nichons, $1.05  to  $1.35;  Malagas, 
80c  to  $1.25;  Tokays  85c  to  $1.25. 

Boston:  B.  Hardy,  $2.25  to  $2.55; 
Clairgeaus,  $1.80  to  $2.30;  Salways 
55c  to  65c;  Cornichons,  85c  to  $1.35; 


UNDER  the  glass,  that 
smooth  looking  spin- 
dle is  as  rough  as  sand 
paper.  That  is  why  we  put 
ground  mica  in 


The  mica  fills  up  these  microscopic  cracks  and 
pores  and  with  the  high  grade  grease  forms  a 
smooth,  perfectly  lubricated  bearing  surface  for  the 
wheel.  That  is  why  Mica  Axle  Grease  makes 
loads  pull  so  much  easier  with  less  strain  on  horses  and 
harness.  No  other  grease  will  go  so  far  or  last  so  long. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Malagas,  85c  to  $1.15;  Tokays,  70c 
to  $1.40. 

Philadelphia:  Levis,  95c;  Corni- 
chons, $1.35  to  $1.40;  Malagas,  80 
to  $1.30;  Muscats  $1.20  to  $1.60; 
Tokays,  75c  to  $1.30. 

Tatal  deciduous  fruit  shipments 
for  the  season  up  to  Oct.  13,  were 
13,443  cars,  as  against  11,340  cars 
to  same  date  last  year. 


Publisher's  Department. 


An  instance  of  what  slight  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  printer  can  do  in 
the  way  of  changing  the  intended 
meaning  occurred  in  last  week's  is- 
sue in  the  advertisement  of  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works.  The  omission 
of  a  period  changed  Oliver  No.  11  to 
Oliver  Noll,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
letter  in  another  place  converted 
"landside"  into  "landslide."  The  cor- 
rected ad.  appears  in  this  issue. 


California  Poultry  Practice. 

As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  we  are 
at  work  getting  out  a  new  book 
on  poultry  with  the  above  title. 
The  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  and  we  expect  to  have 
books  ready  for  the  trade  by  Novem- 
ber 1st.  In  this  book  Mrs.  Sways- 
good  covers  the  entire  poultry  sub- 
ject under  the  following  chapter 
headings: 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Cali- 
fornia Poultry  Raising;  When  and 
How  to  Start  in  the  Poultry  Busi- 
ness; Location;  The  Colony  Plan; 
Open  Front  Houses;  Large  and  Small 
Plants  for  Eggs;  The  Care  and  Man- 
agement of  Eggs;  How  to  Build  an 
Incubator  Cellar;  How  to  Run  the 
Incubator;  Raising  the  Chicks;  Why 
Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell;  A  Few 
Don'ts  in  Raising  Chicks;  Brooders 
and  Brooding  Systems;  The  Building 
of  Brooder  Houses;  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances; Raising  Broilers;  Feeding 
for  Eggs;  Balanced  Rations,  What 
Are  They?  Feeding  the  Breeders; 
Fattening  and  Preparing  Fowls  for 
Market;  Balanced  Ration  for  Heavy 
Breeds ;  The  Mold  That  Injures  Poul- 
try; Egg  Foods,  or  Condition  Pow- 
ders; The  Value  of  Milk  in  the  Poul- 
try During  the  Summer;  The  Molt 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 


In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Cakland-San  Francisco 

PAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


in  California;  The  General  Purpose 
Fowl;  Capons;  Prepotency  and  Pro- 
lificacy; The  Mediterranean  Class; 
The  American  Class;  The  French 
Breeds;  The  Asiatic  Class;  The  Eng- 
lish Class;  Games  and  Orientals; 
Duck  Culture  in  Calif ornit;  Tur- 
keys in  California;  Raising  Geese 
Profitable;  Pigeons  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure;  Poultry  Diseases  and 
their  Remedies;  Parasites  Affecting 
Poultry  and  Methods  of  Extermina- 
tion; Secrets  of  the  Show  Birds'  Toi- 
let; Killing  Poultry. 


If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  book 
"One  Thousand  Questions  in  Califor- 
nia Agriculture  Answered"  we  would 
urge  you  to  send  in  your  order,  or 
at  least  ask  for  the  special  subscrip- 
tion offer.  The  books  are  going  fast 
and  the  edition  will  not  last  much 
longer. 
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PROTEIN.NOT  UNDER  20.0Z 
CARBOHYDRATES  490X 
FAT  45/. 
BONE  PHOSPHATE  ASH  1 15^ 
FIBRE  NOT  OVER  5 


SURELAY 

BALANCED  ECC  FOOD 


cyo  lbs 


his  - 

Makes  me  lav  more  J 
egdsdnd  costs  you  less 


This  Is  Better  and 
Cheaper 

Than  You  Can  Mix  It  Yourself 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  individual  to  mix  together 
different  kinds  of  chicken  feed  materials  and  get  a  perfectly 
balanced  feed.  And  even  if  you  did  mix  it  properly  it  would 
cost  you  more  than  Surelay.  Most  of  the  ingredients  of 
Surelay  can  only  be  secured  from  the  by-products  of  the 
Sperry  Flour  and  Cereal  Mills,  the  largest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast — that's  one  reason  Surelay  is  low  priced  Quality  Feed. 
Try 

SURELAY 

BALANCED   ECC  FOOD 


and  see  what  a  wonderful  difference  it  will  make  in  the  egg 
production  of  your  hens.  In  the  Sperry  laboratories  are  sci- 
entists who  are  constantly  testing  grain  feeds  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  their  food  e.ements,  and  experts  who  know  how  to 
mix  these  ingredients  scientifically  into  a  perfectly  blended 
and  balanced  chicken  feed,  so  that  there  is  never  a  question 
as  to  the  exact  food  content  in  every  handful  of  Surelay. 

Look  at  the  analysis  shown  on  every  sack  of  Surelay. 
That's  what's  in  the  sack,  and  scientists  state  that's  what's 
in  the  egg.    Surelay  is  Egg-Food. 

In  every  sack  of  Surelay  you  will  find  a  coupon.  The 
more  you  feed  Surelay  to  your  hens  the  more  you  practice 
economy  for  Surelay  coupons  entitle  you  to  the  Surelay 
Profit. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
"MAKE  HKXS  HAPPY" 

It  contains  some  very  valuable  pointers  on  how  to  raise 
chickens  and  get  the  most  profit  out  of  them.  It  tells  how  to 
feed  and  care  for  them.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 
Address  all  communications  to  the  Stock  and  Food  Depart- 
ment, 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


California. 


■ 


you  apply  it  ? 


Your  natural  questions  regarding  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor:— 

Can  I  use  it  profitably  in  my  orchard? 

Because  it  is  designed  for  the  requirements 
of  orchard  work,  can  I  use  it  for  plowing,  har- 
rowing and  harvesting  on  my  grain  land? 

What  good  is  it  for  hops? 

Will  it  work  in  a  vineyard? 

Can  I  haul  with  it  over  the  roads  in  my 
vicinity? 

When  I  need  water  can  I  couple  it  to  my 
reserve  pumps? 

These  and  a  hundred  other  questions  are 
answered  in  this  booklet. 

N{^11B/=| 

I  BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR  | 

Each  of  the  main  branches  of  farming  are 
dealt  with  in  detail  in  this  booklet.  The  me- 
chanical features  are  thoroughly  explained.. 
You  are  told  why  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Trac- 
tor is  one  of  the  best  farm  equipment  invest- 
ments that  can  be  made ;  why  its  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  are  lower  than  that  of 
other  forms  of  hauling-power  producers  on 
the  farm,  and  why  it  gives  "more  power  to 
the  cubic  inch  of  mechanism." 

The  coupon,  filled  out,  brings  the  answers 
to  your  questions. 

-----------  -  Quf  Here  -  --  —  — 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Dept.C  6 

Gentlemen :  Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor." 


Name 
Town 


P.O.  Box 
Stale 


Size  of  Farm  

Fruit  . 
Grapes 
Grain 
Hay 


Acres. 


(Check  main  crop  raised.) 

Rice   

Alfalfa 
Hops 
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Old  and  New  Peach  Pruning. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Whether  to  prune  peaches  now  or  later,  whether  to  prune  as 
our  fathers  did,  or  as  the  Japanese  of  Placer  county  do,  or  as  cer- 
tain observant  present-day  successful  growers  are  doing,  must  be 
decided  before  the  election.  Not  because  peach  pruning  has  any 
political  aspect,  but  because  November  will  be  a  good  time  to  do  it 
if  you  haven't  pruned  them  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  off.  Many  of 
the  leaves  will  still  be  on  to  help  distinguish  dead  wood,  and  the 
fall  rains  will  not  have  softened  the  ground  too  much.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  pruning  this  November  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
tree  as  pruning  any  time  in  winter.  . 

Ed.  Ames,  a  successful  fruit-grower  of  Placer  county,  whose 
fruit  is  highly  commended  by  the  Newcastle  fruit  shippers,  has  a 
system  for  his  forty  acres  of  peaches  which  appears  reasonable, 
though  new  to  most  of  us.  It  is  a  system  which  he  claims  pro- 
duces  maximum 
crops  because  it 
uses  practically  all 
of  the  energy  of 
the  tree  for  fruit 
production  instead 
of  wasting  it  on 
new  growth,  which 
would  have  to  be 
constantly  cut  back. 

Briefly,  his  meth- 
od is  this : 

A  new  shoot 
grows  one  to  three 
feet  this  year. 
Don't  cut  it  back 
next  year ;  but  let  it 
grow.  There  will 
be  a  few  peaches 
on  it  and  a  great 
many  strong  buds 
will  develop  to  set 
and  mature  a  crop 
the  following  year. 
After  that  crop  is 
off,    cut    off  the 

whole  shoot  back  to  the  main  branch.  Other  buds  will  grow  from 
about  the  same  place  and  below  it  on  the  big  limbs  to  go  through 
the  same  cycle.  While  this  shoot  is  bearing  its  heavy  crop,  others 
will  be  growing  and  setting  fruit  buds  for  the  year  when  the  first 
mentioned  one  has  been  cut  off     The  philosophy  of  it  is  this : 

When  you  cut  off  a  new  shoot  several  others  start  next  season 
near  the  cut,  and  draw  all  the  sap  from  the  buds  below.  They  are 
stunted  and  probably  killed.  The  several  new  shoots  use  a  lot  of 
sap  that  ought  to  go  to  fruit,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  cutting 
back  stimulates  undue  wood  growth.  You  will  have  your  trouble  of 
cutting  back  year  after  year;  and  as  time  goes  on,  you  build  the 
tree  higher  and  higher  out  of  the  reach  of  fruit  pickers.  It  forces 
the  leaves  and  fruit  out  to  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  for  the  new  growth 
at  the  ends  takes  the  sap  from  buds  inside.  If  a  big  limb  dies  on  the 
south  or  w,est  side,  the  whole  inside  of  the  tree  is  exposed  to  sun- 
burn, which  is  the  cause  of  more  peach  trouble  than  anything.  If 
the  new  shoot  had  been  cut  back  last  vear,  it  would  have  borne 


New  System  of  Peach  Pruning.    Tree  9   years  old,  7%  feet  high,  14-foot  spread. 


some  fruit  on  the  stub  while  sending  out  the  ,vObd.  Then  the 
fruit  spurs  would  have  died  and  only  the  new  wood  could  bear  this 
year,  for  it  alone  would  have  set  fruit  buds  in  summer  for  this 
year's  crop. 

With  Mr.  Ames'  system,  after  a  tree  is  large  as  convenient  to 
prune  and  pick  from,  the  fruit  is  forced  out  all  along  the  limbs  where 
it  can  be  most  securely  held  up  and  most  thoroughly  nourished. 
The  tree  does  not  grow  appreciably  higher,  there  is  very  little 
waste  wood  growth,  for  the  shoots  unpruned  grow  only  a  very  few 
inches  and  that  few  inches  is  good  for  the  production  of  necessary 
leaves.  If  a  limb  dies,  the  rest  of  the  big  limbs  are  protected  from 
sunburn  and  consequent  borers,  by  the  foliage  among  the  fruit. 
There  will  be  a  maximum  crop  of  fruit,  more  than  the  tree  could 
stand  otherwise,  and  it  will  be  as  large  sized  as  that  of  Mr.  Ames, 
so  that  it  takes  fancy  prices  on  market.  If  the  tree  seems  too  pro- 
lific, take  out  more  wood — always  at  its  junction  with  the  limb 
from  which  it  springs.  The  tree  is  kept  open  enough  always  to 
supply  light  to  the  inner  fruit  spurs,  but  enough  new  wood  is  left 

to  protect  it  from 
sunburn. 

New  spurs  are 
constantly  growing 
among  the  bearing 
ones,  so  that  the 
old  limbs  continue 
to  bear.  Should 
the  new  spurs  get 
a  little  too  thin,  or 
the  tree  seem  to 
nejed  more  leaves, 
a  few  shoots  may 
be  cut  back  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding new  wood. 

Mr.  Ames  will 
have  an  exhibit  at 
the  Panama-Pacific 
next  year  to  show 
how  his  fruit 
grows. 

This  system  is 
approved  by  dep- 
u  ,t  y  horticultural 
c  o  m  missioner  F. 

C.  Brosius  of  Sacramento  county,  who  has  tried  a  similar  system  in 
Eldorado  County  with  excellent  results.  It  makes  the  limbs  self- 
supporting  and  removes  the  need  of  props  which  would  be  in  the 
way. 

A  similar  system  is  to  be  used  this  November  on  the  canning 
and  drying  peaches  of  Landan  and  Clough  of  Atwater.  Their  Tus- 
cans and  Elbertas  are  eight  years  old,  the  Phillips  are  seven.  It 
is  only  two  years  that  Sam  Clough  has  had  the  management,  so  he 
will  work  out  the  system  on  trees  formed  the  other  way- 

His  object  in  pruning  will  be  to  regulate  the  amount  of  fruit 
by  snipping  off  entire  fruit  spurs  and  short  new  growth  till  they 
are  just  thin  enough  so  that  all  the  fruit  that  will  set  will  not  break 
the  limb.  More  will  be  left  on  limbs  that  hang  downward  without 
having  to  make  a  short  bend,  for  such  can  hold  more  fruit  than 
those  that  project  upward  at  a  Stiff  angle.    More  will  be  left  on 


(Continued  on  Page  399.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  October  21,  1914. 


Rainfall  Data 

Tempe:ature 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Data 
Past  Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max'm 

Min'm 

Bed  Bluff  

2.41 

4.97 

2.94 

68o 

46o 

.94 

1.46 

1.74 

90 

46 

.42 

.50 

.98 

86 

48 

Baa  Francisco  

.28 

.31 

1.01 

89 

54 

.40 

.40 

.90 

90 

42 

.12 

.32 

.68 

92 

48 

Independence  

.17 

.37 

.64 

82 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.02 

.02 

1.13 

90 

50 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.19 

.44 

94 

54 

Ban  Diego  

.00 

.68 

.36 

78 

54 

T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


Since  the  first  of  the  month  the  opening  of 
the  rainy  season  has  been  heralded,  as  usual, 
by  showers  here  and  there  in  the  coast  region 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Since  our  last  issue 
the  rain  area  has  extended  down  the  coast  and 
measurably  into  the  interior.  It  has  been  thus 
far  only  a  gentle  warning  that  the  season  of 
the  rains  has  arrived  and  that  at  almost  any 
time  the  winds  may  blow  and  a  real  fall-wet- 
ting given  to  the  state.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
only  a  dust-laying  and  plant-washing  dispen- 
sation, enjoyable  for  that  service  but  chiefly  of 
moment  as  it  betokens  the  unlimbering  of  the 
weather  guns  for  heavier  shooting.  Here  and 
there  new  verdure  is  re-coloring  the  landscape, 
and  browns  and  yellows  will  give  place  to 
varying  hues  of  green.  It  is  really  the  birth- 
time  of  the  new  California  year,  although 
neither  calendar  nor  almanac  thus  herald  it, 
for  in  their  philosophy  brown  October  leads 
to  the  death  of  the  year,  but  to  us  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  which  makes  the  California 
winter  delightful,  active  and  productive. 


We  Should  Sell,  Not  Buy  Wheat. 

Everything  indicates  a  very  busy  year  in 
California  through  recognition  of  the  duty  and 
opportunity  in  it.  We  have  tried  to  suggest 
this  before  and  to  particularly  urge  attention 
to  wheat  on  lands  well  rested  and  rotated  for 
the  crop.  There  are  several  reasons  why  we 
should  grow  wheat  this  year.  We  shall  need 
more  flour  for  our  own  use  because  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  keen  appetites  which  will  be  exhib- 
ited at  our  two  great  expositions,  and  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  buy  wheat  from  our  northern 


neighbors  as  it  has  been  recently.  At  present 
the  north  is  being  bought  empty  on  European 
orders  because  the  world's  wheat  supply  is 
short,  although  we  have  had  an  unusually 
good  crop  in  this  country.  The  statistics  an- 
nounced since  our  last  issue  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  the  crops  of  all  na- 
tions aggregate  approximately  3,741,018,000 
bushels,  against  4,125,310,000  bushels  in  1913 
and  3,791,875,000  bushels  in  1912.  Besides, 
although  European  harvests  were  pretty  well 
over  before,  or  soon  after,  hostilities  began, 
and  the  grain  is  believed  to  have  been  saved  in 
generally  good  condition,  the  total  is  short  and 
the  next  year's  production  promises  to  be  most 
seriously  interfered  with.  California  could  re- 
turn to  a  good  wheat  surplus  in  1915  and  a 
good  income  from  it  if  the  fields  should  be 
cleaned  by  shallow  working  as  soon  as  the  foul 
stuff  starts  and  then  a  good  deep  turn  by 
heavy  teams  or  tractors  with  sub-packing  and 
an  early  sowing,  which  is  the  chief  surety  of 
a  crop.  And  now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  it. 


Tommy  Atkins'  Menu. 

Speaking  about  things  that  have  to  be  eaten, 
possibly  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  Great 
Britain  will  need  to  keep  her  forces  busy  may 
be  in  some  way  useful.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  British  soldier  is  the  best-fed  in 
Europe.  A  force  of  200,000  men  is  given  four 
months'  rations  on  this  scale :  24,000,000 
pounds  of  hard  bread,  18,000,000  pounds  of 
beef,  1,600,000  pounds  of  compressed  vegeta- 
bles, 720,000  tins  of  condensed  milk,  800,000 
pounds  of  salt,  800,000  pounds  of  coffee  and 
400,000  pounds  of  tea,  40,000  gallons  of  rum, 
64,000  bottles  of  port  and  24,000  Dottles  of 
whisky  and  2,900,000  tins  ot  jam  of  one  pound 
each. 

It  is  probable  that  our  Pacific  coast  pro- 
ducers find  themselves  called  into  the  conflict 
on  the  jam  item.  We  fail  to  see  how  the  rest 
<>f  the  world  can  fill  the  order  even  if  they  jam 
everything  that  looks  like  fruit.  In  fact  the 
British  war  relief  societies  through  the  public 
press  are  now  calling  loudly  for  jam.  The  hard 
Egyptian  campaign  of  1884  proved  that  jam  is 
not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary  preventive  of 
scurvy.  Millions  of  pounds  of  jam  were  con- 
sumed by  the  British  troops  in  the  Boer  war 
and  the  army  in  France  has  been  kept  well 
supplied  with  it  in  the  present  campaign. 
Surely  no  fruit  should  go  to  waste  in  California 
since  it  will  take  so  much  jam  to  get  the  world 
to  running  right  again. 


The  Sour  Side  of  It. 

But  there  will  be  one  thing  about  the  out- 
come of  the  present  war  which  no  amount  of 
jam  can  sweeten,  and  that  is  the  international 
hatred  which  will  be  engendered  by  war  meas- 
ures. The  brotherhood  of  man  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed  and  the  only  conquest  of 
peace  which  seems  likely  will  be  the  capture  of 
The  Hague  by  the  Kaiser  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  war  office  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  peace 
palace — but  on  such  great  matters  as  that  we 
are,  of  course,  no  authority.  We  were  think- 
ing particularly  of  the  effect  upon  the  future 
settlement  of  this  country  of  national  hatred 
which  will  follow  obviously  wise  war  meas- 
ures. For  example,  no  country  this  side  of 
heaven  would  protect  the  interests  of  those 
who  went  out  to  fight  on  the  offside :  in  fact, 


under  the  delightful  rules  of  war  they  would 
instantly  grab  everything  they  left  behind 
them.  And  so  in  application  of  this  principle 
we  find  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  giv- 
ing notice  that  the  property  of  British,  French, 
Belgian,  Russian  and  Servian  reservists  and 
Canadian  volunteers  who  have  gone  to  the 
front,  will  be  free  from  attachment  of  any  kind 
for  six  months,  and  all  mortgages,  bens,  or 
other  covenants  they  have  executed  shall  be 
free  from  adverse  action  for  the  same  period, 
etc.  Nothing  is  said  about  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  who  have  gone  to  fight  on  the  wrong 
side.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything:  si- 
lence says  it  all.  And  while  we  may  perhaps 
sympathize  with  this  discrimination,  if  that 
side  of  the  conflict  pleases  us,  we  cannot  forget 
wholly  the  inhumanity  of  it  as  between  man 
and  man.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Dominion  have  been  particu- 
larly active  in  securing  settlers  from  the  folds 
of  the  two  bad  kaisers  during  the  last  few 
years.  Their  propaganda,  as  we  watched  it  in 
Austria  last  year,  was  the  most  sumptuous 
and  seductive  we  ever  saw  in  operation.  We 
even  rode  about  on  Austrian  railways  in  a  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  palace  car,  which  was  intended 
to  show  the  peasants  the  kind  of  riding  they 
would  do  when  they  became  rich  Canadian 
farmers !  And  now  these  poor  people  have 
gone  back  to  be  crippled  on  the  very  fields 
from  which  they  were  gathered  and  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  country  are  practically  confis- 
cated. But  that  is  all  right,  under  the  rules : 
you  cannot  make  war  with  pampas  plumes. 

Our  New  Cotton  Defences. 

A  century  ago  the  United  States  fought  a 
real  war  with  Great  Britain  from  behind  forti- 
fications of  cotton  bales :  this  year  we  are 
trying  to  fight  a  battle  of  peace  with  the  same 
material.  There  seems  no  doubt  about  it:  the 
cotton-growers  are  stung  worst  by  the  present 
war  and  the  application  of  palliatives  seems  to 
tax  our  statesmanship  to  the  utmost.  The  rul- 
ing brand  of  statesmen  at  Washington,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Wilson,  really 
know  so  much  economics  that  they  could  not 
stand  for  measures  by  which  the  government 
would  buy  the  cotton  crop,  for  they  would 
then  be  obliged  to  buy  everything  else  which 
the  war  has  thrown  out  of  demand.  But  some 
of  the  southern  statesmen  wanted  to  buy  cot- 
ton just  the  same  and  so  the  solid  south  has  a 
political  hole  in  it — but  that  is  not  our  prob- 
lem. Our  interest  pertains  rather  to  what  it 
is  proposed  to  do  to  relieve  the  situation  since 
the  proposition  for  government  purchase  and 
storage  has  gone  by.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
may  assume  general  supervision  of  a  $150,000,- 
000  loan  by  bankers  to  aid  cotton  producers  if 
the  plan  is  carried  out.  That  seems  a  desir- 
able function  of  the  Reserve  Board,  and  we 
are  quite  glad  to  see  it  getting  busy  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  its  powers  in  such  a  large  collec- 
tive loan  made  by  growers.  A  second  possi- 
bility which  may  also  be  realized  is  rather 
more  picturesque  since  it  involves  fixing  a  sort 
of  international  basis  of  exchange  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  Sir  George  Paish, 
adviser  to  the  British  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, is  in  Washington  this  week  to  confer 
with  the  treasury  department  officials  and 
bankers  and  financiers  generally  in  regard  to 
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the  establishing  of  such  a  basis  of  exchange  as 
has  been  mentioned.  This  would  be  a  great 
convenience  in  all  transactions.  But  the  most 
immediately  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that 
we  may  be  able  to  pay  our  debt  to  England  in 
cotton  and  give  the  gold  to  the  planters.  Sir 
George  estimated  that  America  still  owed  Eng- 
land from  forty  to  fifty  millions  in  gold.  When 
asked  if  England  would  insist  on  gold  pay- 
ments, he  said:  "My  reply  is  that  as  a  great 
and  wealthy  nation  you  are  just  as  anxious  to 
pay  your  debts  as  we  are  to  have  you  pay 
them.  Your  cotton  exports  at  this  season 
would  normally  pay  the  large  balance  against 
you.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  want  to 
take  up  the  cotton  situation  while  here." 

And  so  it  really  seems  that  perhaps  some 
plan  for  more  direct  trade  between  those  who 
grow  the  cotton  and  those  who  actually 
handle  the  millions  it  is  worth  may  be  ar- 
ranged. It  is  certainly  not  good  economics  to 
require  those  millions  to  drizzle  through  the 
old  indirect  and  unorganized  channels  of  cot- 
ton gambling  and  small  banking  and  store- 
keeping  until  what  the  spinner  pays  for  the 
cotton  has  no  resemblance  to  the  price  which 
the  grower  receives.  It  is  too  much  that  way 
of  course  with  everything  the  farmer  grows, 
but  if  a  shining  reform  can  be  instituted  with 
such  a  great  crop  as  cotton,  it  will  probably 
affect  all  other  produce-handling  in  time.  In 
this  way,  perhaps,  the  cotton  crop  will  be- 
come again  a  national  defense. 


Why  Don't  You  Get  into  Live  Stock? 

We  know  there  may  be  many  reasons  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Perhaps  you  haven't  money 
enough  to  get  in :  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  enable  you  to  stay  in  if 
you  do  arrive.  These  are  things  which  each 
man  must  answer  for  himself,  but  in  a  broad 
way  it  seems  to  us  a  wise  provision  of  the 
science  of  economics  that  those  who  have  cap- 
ital and  knowledge  enough  should  find  the 
way  open  to  use  land  profitably  while  labor 
troubles  are  so  acute.  It  may  seem  cruel  as 
war  to  say  a  thing  like  that,  but  it  may  be  a 
war-measure  and  who  started  the  war? 

Some  people  cannot  be  coaxed  into  a  thing 
by  telling  them  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
because  others  are  not  doing  it.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  forget  that  the  total  number  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  in  his  country  has  declined 
over  12  per  cent  in  four  years :  viz.,  from  over 
forty-one  millions  in  1910  to  less  Lhan  thirty-six 
millions  .in  1914,  and  that  the  value  of  the  fewer 
animals  wie  now  have  is  four  hundred  million 
dollars  more  than  the  greater  number  were 
worth  in  1910. 

So  we  drop  that  aspect  of  the  case  and  try 
to  attract  attention  by  the  fact  that  the  live- 
stock industry  is  becoming  popular.  Some 
people  go  into  whatever  they  think  is  becom- 
ing fashionable.  The  figures  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  in  seven 
of  the  nine  gn**id  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country  the  proportion  of  meat  stock  is  growing 
right  now ;  in  two  it  is  declining ;  the  rest  of 
the  country,  after  a  long  period  in  which  its 
proportion  of  live  stock  declined,  is  now  gain- 
ing. Therefore  go  to  it  if  you  wish  to  be  in 
the  swim ! 


cities  count  age,  it  is  notable  how  well  the 
town  is  known  in  the  world.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  San  Franciscan  and  his  daughter  who 
were  caught  in  Ireland  when  the  British  were 
gathering  troops.  At  a  steamer  landing  our 
fellow  citizen  found  that  all  aliens  were  barred 
from  crossing,  and  that  several  parties  of 
Americans  had  been  turned  back  by  the  mil- 
itary authorities. 

"We  want  to  get  back  to  our  home  in  San 
Francisco."  he  remarked  to  the  Colonel  in 
charge,  "and  if  you  do  not  turn  us  back  we 
will  regard  it  as  a  great  favor." 

"Let  two  Californians  pass,"  the  Colonel 
shouted  to  a  subordinate,  and  in  an  aside, 
added : 

"It's  against  orders,  but  I  suppose  you'll  be 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  those 
afternoon  breezes  that  blow  down  Market 
street,  eh?" 

This  happy  experience  reminds  us  of  our 
own  good  fortune  in  Hungary  last  year  when, 
having  strayed  away  from  our  guide,  we  found 
ourselves  forced  to  explain  our  origin  to  a 
bunch  of  Magyars.  Our  references  to  the 
United  States  did  not  seem  to  be  intelligible 
even  though  our  interrogators  did  know  some 
English  words,  but  the  name  San  Francisco 
acted  like  magic.  "San  Francisco  makes  good 
overalls,"  said  one  of  them  as  he  kindly 
showed  us  the  way  to  rejoin  our  associates. 
Since  then  our  affections  have  been  more 
strongly  copper-riveted  to  this  town  which  all 
the  world  knows. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 


They  All  Know  San  Francisco. 

Considering  the  youth  of  San  Francisco,  as 


The  Corn-Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  explain  the 
cause  of  so  many  worms  on  our  corn,  grown 
this  year?  Most  all  of  it  was  very  wormy  and 
before  planting  again  this  coming  season 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  preventive. 
— M.  P.  F.,  Walnut  Creek. 

Whenever  you  have  more  worms  in  corn 
ears  than  usual  it  is  because  conditions  have 
unusually  favored  the  moth  in  egg-laying,  or 
the  worms  in  hatching  from  the  eggs.  If  the 
ears  get  into  condition  to  receive  the  eggs 
when  the  moth  is  ready  to  lay  them,  there  is 
such  thorough  infestation  as  you  describe. 
This  coincidence  of  favorable  conditions  does 
not  always  occur:  sometimes  the  ears  get  too 
far  advanced  and  early  sown  corn  largely  es- 
capes that  year,  and  sometimes  the  ears  come 
too  late  to  meet  the  moths  and,  in  that  case, 
they  are  relatively  free  from  injury.  With 
garden  corn,  in  a  place  with  a  long  frost-free 
season,  the  suggestion  is  to  plant  corn  at  in- 
tervals in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  plantings 
may  shoot  ears  at  wrong  times  for  the  moth. 
Generally  the  late  planted  corn  escapes,  or  is 
more  apt  to  escape  than  the  early  planted,  but 
sometimes,  in  some  places,  the  opposite  is 
true.  Although  the  most  persistent  and  long- 
continued  trials  have  been  made,  no  practical 
way  of  catching  the  moth  or  preventing  the 
eggs  she  lays  from  hatching,  has  yet  been  dem- 
onstrated. California  is  especially  favorable  to 
this  moth  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
so  much  wormy  corn — which  is  itself  the  rea- 
son why  our  canners  do  not  contest  the  canned- 
corn  business  with  eastern  producers. 


Sprouting  Pits  from  Pickled  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me  if  the  pro- 
cess of  pickling  olives  destroys  the  life  of  the 
pits  for  planting  to  raise  trees;  or  must  the 
seed  of  fresh  olives  be  planted? — Reader,  Sac- 
ramento. 

We  cannot  ans*ver  your  question  from 
actual  trial.  Presumably  the  lye-extraction 
process  would  destroy  the  viability  of  the 
germ.  Probably  the  high  heat  for  steriliza- 
tion which  is  used  in  canning  olives  would  do 
this,  if  it  passed  the  extraction  treatment.  But 
these  presumptions  are  not  demonstrations 
which  can  only  come  from  trying  to  sprout 
such  pits  under  favoring  conditions.  We  do 
not  know  of  such  trial.  Of  course  trees  grown 
from  pits  of  the  best  olives  will  probably  not 
bear  such  an  olive  as  the  one  the  pit  was  taken 
from.  The  fruit  of  the  seedling  will  revert 
toward  the  wild  type  in  most  cases.  This  is 
the  reason  why  olive  trees  are  always  grown 
from  cuttings  or  from  scions  grafted  on  seed- 
ling roots. 


Gumming  Spot  on  a  Lemon. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  a  very  fine  lemon  tree  which 
I  have.  I  recently  found  quite  a  quantity  of 
gum  exuding  from  the  trunk.  I  removed  the 
same  and  could  only  find  a  tiny  spot  from 
which  the  gum  came  out.  I  saw  somewhere 
a  treatment  for  this  kind  of  a  case,  but  cannot 
recollect  what  it  was. — J.  A.  H.,  Santa  Clara. 

If  that  is  all  the  gumming  the  tree  shows, 
cut  around  the  spot  where  the  inner  bark  is  of 
good  color  and  take  out  the  circle  of  bark  in- 
cluding the  exit  point.  Let  it  dry  and  then 
paint  the  exposed  surface  without  covering 
the  adjacent  bark,  with  paint  which  will  not 
run,  or  cover  it  with  grafting  wax,  or  put  on  a 
plaster  of  cow  manure  and  soil  and  hold  in 
place  with  a  burlap  bandage.  If  this  is  all  the 
gumming  you  can  find,  the  tree  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  will  soon  grow  bark  over  the  wound. 


Grape  Vines  from  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  writing  to  find  out  if 
limbs  cut  off  from  grape-vines  will  grow  if 
taken  off  in  the  spring  and  put  into  the  ground. 
The  soil  is  heavy  here,  and  adobe-like. — N.  J., 
Patterson. 

Surely :  that  is  the  way  grapes  are  usually 
grown.  We  do  not  usually  speak  of  the 
"limbs"  of  a  vine — unless  we  refer  to  the  old 
wood  of  the  vine  stump,  perhaps.  Take  a  cane 
or  a  shoot  which  grew  this  year  and  cut  up  its 
more  mature  part  (near  to  the  old  spur  from 
which  it  grew)  into  pieces  about  eight  inches 
long  and  plant  them  (same  end  up  as  they 
grew)  with  the  bottom  end  about  six  inches 
under  ground  and  one  bud  above  the  surface. 
Do  not  wait  for  the  eastern  "spring" :  do  it  in 
February  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  not  wet. 


Cover  Crop  for  Good  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  ten-acre  prune  or- 
chard and  intend  planting  a  cover  crop ;  what 
kind  of  seed  would  you  advise  to  sow,  and 
how  many  pounds  to  the  acre?  The  soil  is 
good  bottom  land  and  needs  no  irrigation.  The 
annual  rain  fall  averages  abut  thirty  inches. 
Spring  plowing  commences  about  the  first  of 
April.— J.  D.  H.,  Windsor. 

We  should  sow  half  the  piece  with  clean 
burr  clover  seed,  ten  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
the  other  half  with  common  or  Oregon  vetch, 
forty  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  make  future 
practice  dependent  upon  the  one  which  proves 
better  with  your  land  and  growing  conditions. 
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Growing  Strawberries. 


[Extract   from   Address  by   Carl   Crystal  of  Sebastopol 
at  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,   June  5. J 

Soil  for  strawberries  should  be 
thoroughly  tilled,  not  only  just  be- 
fore planting,  but  should  have  had 
a  carefully  cultivated  crop  produced 
on  it  the  preceding  year.  This  will 
Insure  a  clean  condition  for  the 
plants  to  get  a  quick  start  and  make 
future  cultivation  a  great  deal  eas- 
ier. 

Fertilizing. — If  the  soil  is  not  nat- 
urally very  rich  a  good  application  of 
stable  manure  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  soil  a  few  weeks  previous 
^o  planting  will  be  found  a  material 
advantage.  This  tends  to  lighten 
the  soil;  also  adds  humus. 

I  have  experimented  with  several 
different  mixtures  of  high  grade 
commercial  fertilizers,  but  have  prac- 
tically decided  upon  one  best  adapted 
to  my  needs,  which  contains  2%  per 
cent  available  nitrogen  derived  from 
animal  matter,  8  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid  principally  from 
steamed  ground  bone,  and  10  per 
cent  available  potash. 

This  application  insures  a  quick, 
heavy  and  lasting  vine  growth,  and 
Insures  a  heavier  yield  of  berries  of 
a  great  deal  finer  color  and  flavor. 

The  fertilizer  item  is  not  an  add- 
ed expense;  it  is  simply  advancing 
yourself  a  little  money  that  will 
come  back  many  fold  when  the  crop 
commences  to  mature. 

I  am  using  with  excellent  results 
1,000  pounds  per  acre,  sown  broad- 
cast on  the  land  and  well  worked  in. 
This  application  should  be  made  in 
the  fall,  winter  or  early  spring,  just 
before  planting.  A  spring  tooth  har- 
row seems  to  be  about  the  best  tool 
for  mixing  the  fertilizer  with  the 
soil,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  tear  the 
soil  into  very  fine  particles. 

I  have  a  plot  of  strawberry  plants, 
planted  the  first  of  February,  this 
year,  that  were  carefully  fertilized 
and  are  now  producing  their  second 
crop  of  fine  large  berries. 

I  have  growing,  alongside  this 
plot,  strawberries  of  the  same  age, 
with  the  same  natural  soil  conditions, 
that  have  had  the  same  care  and  are 
less  than  one-half  the  size  of  the 
vines  in  the  first  plot,  and  have  not 
produced  more  than  one-half  as  many 
marketable  berries. 

I  apply  about  the  same  amount  of 
fertilizer  each  year,  generally  broad- 
casting during  the  dormant  period 
and  working  well  into  the  soil. 

Keep  off  the  Runners. —  Quite 
early  in  the  spring  the  new  shoots  or 
runners  will  commence  to  appear. 
These  runners  should  be  kept  off  as 
closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  all 
possible  strength  to  go  to  the  parent 
plant  for  its  own  growth  and  the 
growth  of  the  oncoming  crop. 

The  runners  can  be  allowed  to 
grow  after  the  second  crop  is  about 
off  if  more  plants  are  wanted  for  fall 
planting.  Each  runner  will,  if  al- 
lowed to  grow,  set  four  or  five  plants. 
They  should  be  pinched  off  just  out- 
side the  second  newly  forming  plant. 
This  will  insure  two  very  fine  strong 
plants  to  each  runner  instead  of  four 
or  five  small  or  medium-sized  plants. 

Fall  Plantings. — The  best  time  for 
planting  in  a  general  way  would  be 
confined  to  a  period  of  about  four  or 
five  months,  say  from  October  15 
to  March  15.      However,  local  con- 


ditions have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this. 

I  have  made  very  successful  plant- 
ings in  August  and  September,  there- 
by giving  the  plants  a  fine  start  in  the 
fall,  and  consequently  received  a 
much  larger  crop  the  following 
spring.  This  requires  considerable 
extra  labor  and  expense,  as  it  is  nec- 
essary to  irrigate  these  young  plants 
until  the  fall  rains  commence,  also  it 
takes  extra  pains  to  get  strong,  well- 
rooted  tips  so  early  in  the  season,  but 
the  increased  yield  the  following  year 
well  repays  the  added  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

How  to  Plant. — I  take  plants  in 
handfuls,  and  with  a  pair  of  shears 
clip  off  all  the  long  fibrous  roots, 
leaving  them  about  four  inches  long. 
If  the  planting  is  done  in  the  early 
fall  before  the  plant  becomes  dor- 
mant, I  also  clip  off  the  tops.  If  this 
is  not  done'  the  plants  are  sure 
to  wither  to  a  considerable  extent, 
which  gives  them  a  serious  setback. 

The  clipping  of  both  roots  and  tops 
places  the  plant  in  practically  a  dor- 
mant condition,  and  it  will  very 
quickly  make  a  new  start  if  properly 
watered  and  cultivated. 

Be  sure  to  dig  a  big  hole  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  roots 
when  well  spread  out,  and  do  not 
under  any  conditions  crumple  them 
up  or  double  them  over  at  the  end. 
Plant  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  depth  they  have  been  grown. 

In  laying  off  strawberry  ground  I 
row  them  both  ways,  which  permits 
cross  cultivation  with  a  hand  culti- 
vator or  wheel  hoe,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing a  great  deal  of  hoeing. 

I  never  keep  plants  after  three  sea- 
sons, but  find  it  far  more  profitable 
to  plow  them  out  at  the  end  of  the 
third  season  and  work  the  ground  up 
very  thoroughly,  fertilizing  it  well  at 
the  same  time,  then  replanting  with 
vigorous  new  stock  the  following 
spring. 

Disease  Breeds  in  Weeds. —  A 
weedy  strawberry  patch  is  a  fine 
breeding  bed  for  the  multitude  of  in- 
sects and  injurious  pests.  Do  not 
fail  to  keep  your  field  clean. 

We  commence  cultivating  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  possibly  be  worked 
in  the  spring  and  continue  with  a 
very  thorough  cultivation  until  the 
first  crop  nearly  reaches  maturity. 
From  this  time  until  the  first  crop  is 
nearly  over,  the  weeds  are  pulled  by 
hand,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  surface  of  the  ground  too  much 
close  to  the  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  about 
gone,  the  first  irrigation  is  given. 
This  is  continued  until  the  second 
crop  is  well  on  its  way,  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  thoroughly,  but  not 
too  deep  or  too  close  to  the  plant. 

During  the  harvesting  of  the  sec- 
ond crop,  June  and  the  first  part  of 
July,  the  irrigating  is  lessened  to 
quite  an  extent.  As  soon  as  the  sec- 
ond crop  is  off.  the  water  is  kept  off 
entirely  for  a  short  period,  say  about 
three  weeks- 
Irrigation  is  then  commenced  again 
and  kept  up  continuously  until  fall. 
In  about  three  weeks  after  this  fall 
irrigation  is  commenced,  the  new 
leaves  and  buds  commence  to  appear, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  field  looks  as 
fresh  and  fine  as  it  did  in  the  spring. 


ROEDING 


Takes  the 
^iskOui  of  Planting 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are 
particularly  desirous  of  advising  with 
our  friends  and  customers  about  their 
probable  future  requirements. 

DURING  the  past  thirty  years  we 
have    counseled     with  many 
thousands  of  planters  all  over  the 
world*  and  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  those  who  have 
followed  our  suggestions  the  most 
closely  are  today  our  firmest  friends 
and   most  enthusiastic  supporters. 
We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  not  only  in  the  proper  grow- 
ing of  nursery  stock  for  public  sale, 
hut  also  for  our  own  private  or- 
chards.   Our    nurseries  and  farms 
comprise  over    1800  acres    in  the 
choicest  and  most  favored  spots  of 
California.     We   grow  everything 
that  grows  in  the  way  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  plants.  All 
Stock  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

VVe  feel  that  we  can  help  YOU  in 
the  solving  of  your  Horticultural  or 
other  problems.  Our  advice  and  sug- 
gestions   will    cost  you  absolutely 
nothing  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
aid  you.    Write  us  fully  about  your 
plans;  the  nature  of  your  soil,  etc. 


omir  *  asm 


Fa  richer 
Creek  Nurseries 


Ieo  C  Roeding  -Pres  S  Mgr- 
'Paid  Up  Capital 

$  200.000. 


Box  1 8  Fresno,  Cal. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 


We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want---  large  or  small. 

Wri'te  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


By  Oct.  1  the  fall  or  third  crop  is 
being  harvested.  The  berries  at  this 
time  of  the  year  ar?  of  an  exceeding- 
ly fine  flavor,  color  and  size,  and  sell 
at  fancy  prices. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  matter  of 
strawberry  disease  at  this  time,  as  I 
am  fully  convinced  from  past  experi- 
ence that  practically  all  the  diseases 
common  to  strawberry  culture  art 
caused  by  allowing  too  much  foul  1 
growth  in  the  field,  poor  drainage  of 
the  soil  and  poor  cultivation. 


Trees  -  Trees  -  Trees 


MILLION'S  OF  THEM 


J00.000  PRUNES 
250.000  PEARS 
250,000  PEACHES 
200.000  ALMONDS 
100.000  APRICOTS 


25.000  CHERRIES 
25.000  PLUMS 
25,000  APPLES 
25,000  FIGS 
25.000  QUINCES 


10.000  WALNUTS 
40.000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

"-sides  a  Large  Stock  of  GRAPE   VINES,  BERRY 
ONES.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solicited, 
send  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  Yoi  Will  Want. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chlco,  Cal. 
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Sources  of  Nitrogen 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  J.  E.   A  dam  son,  Pomona.] 

In  considering  the  individual  ele- 
ments of  the  fertilizer  question  we 
will  take  nitrogen  first  because  it 
comes  first  in  the  formula  as  it  is 
written  on  the  tags  of  our  fertilizer 
sacks,  and  in  our  written  and  spok- 
en comments  on  the  fertilizer  ques- 
tion. 

Price  and  Value. — Nitrogen  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  expen- 
sive of  the  fertilizers  we  have  to  buy. 
Its  price  varies  from  16  cents  per 
pound,  or  $3.20  per  unit  for  what 
is  contained  in  bone  meal,  up  to 
$4.20  or  more  for  it  as  it  comes  in 
dried  blood.  All  further  references 
to  values  in  these  papers  will  be 
made  in  terms  of  units,  each  unit 
being  1  per  cent  of  a  ton  or  20 
pounds. 

The  price  of  nitrogen  is  not  neces 
sarily  its  value  fr»m  the  standpoint 
of  the  orchardist,  but  is  rather  an 
indication   of  the   demand  for  the 
supply  from  a  certain  source. 

Blood. — The  highest  priced  sup- 
ply comes  in  the  form  of  dried  blood, 
from  the  great  packing  houses  of  the 
country.  The  supply  from  that 
source  is  limited,  because  animals 
are  killed  for  meat  and  hides,  the 
blood  being  a  by-product.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  desirability  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  blood,  keeps 
the  price  up.  This  desirability  comes 
from  the  fact  that  blood  is  easily 
decomposed  and  contains  no  inju- 
rious ingredient  that  is  not  wanted 
in  the  soil. 

The  actual  content  of  nitrogen  in 
blood  varies  slightly  but  is  general- 
ly about  13  per  cent,  and  the  price 
$4.20  to  $4.75  per  unit.  The  pur- 
chase of  blood  at  so  much  per  ton  is 
thus  less  liable  to  lead  to  error  in  the 
value  than  the  purchase  of  other 
materials. 

Bone  Meal  and  Tankage. — Nitro- 
gen from  animal  products  other  than 
blood  has  a  considerable  variation  in 
value  due  to  the  nature  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  material.  Bone  meal  con- 
tains two  to  three  per  cent  nitrogen, 
depending  largely  on  whether  the 
bones  were  fresh  and  carried  with 
them  considerable  meat  refuse. 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  call  the 
product  tankage  if  considerable 
nitrogenous  material  is  present,  and 
tankage  is  the  most  irregular  in  val- 
ue of  all  the  fertilizer  materials  we 
buy. 

It  varies  from  "low  grade"  carry- 
ing four  per  cent  nitrogen  through 
the  medium  grade  carrying  six  per 
cent  or  more  to  the  high  grade  car- 
rying 10  per  cent  or  more,  the  price 
varying  with  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen over  quite  a  wide  range. 

The  high  grade  tankage  is  us- 
ually a  mixture,  in  fact  any  tankage 
sold  under  a  uniform  price  has  been 
mixed  to  hold  the  percentages  in  reg- 
ular ratio. 

Worthy  of  careful  scrutiny  is  the 
large  quantity  of  hair  which  con- 
tains a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
but  in  a  form  that  is  slow  to  come 
into  condition  for  use,  as  it  is  al- 
most impervious  to  decay. 

Another  thing  found  in  some  tank- 
age is  grease,  which  also  is  quite  a 
preservative.  This  is  not  found  so 
much  in  tankage  made  from  the  or- 
dinary slaughter  house  products,  as 


in  fish  scraps;  and  has  been  the  one 
bad  feature  of  fish  fertilizer. 

Chilean  Nitrate. — One  other  source 
of  nitrogen  is  the  nitrate  beds  of 
Chili  which  have  for  many  years 
been  the  main  source  of  the  world's 
nitrate  market.  The  principal  val- 
ue of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  that  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
nitrate,  which  is  the  one  form  in 
which  trees  can  take  their  nitrog- 
enous food.  If  put  into  the  soil  in 
any  other  form  it  is  necessary  that 
the  material  be  acted  on  by  cer- 
tain bacteria  in  the  soil.  It  decom- 
poses from  one  stage  to  another  un- 
til it  becomes  a  nitrate.  With  ni- 
trate of  soda,  however,  there  is  a 
danger,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  the  drainage  poor. 

The  soda  is  left  in  the  soil  when 
the  nitrogen  has  been  used,  and 
starts  a  deposit  of  black  alkali  if  not 
washed  from  the  soil  by  drainage. 
Of  course  the  accumulation  would 
be  slow,  but  if  it  should  continue, 
the  damage  would  be  sure.  One 
thing  is  noticeable,  however-  The 
ones  that  talk  most  of  the  danger 
of  black  alkali  from  the  use  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  will  advise  the  use  of 
complete  fertilizers  containing  a  lib- 
eral proportion  of  the  nitrate.  This 
is  not  apparent  from  a  casual  glance 
at  the  tag,  but  it  will  be  noticed  in 
the  list  of  sources  from  which  the 
mixture  is  made. 

Air  and  Legumes. — The  real  and 
only  limitless  source  of  our  nitro- 
gen supply  is  the  air.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere  is  nitrogen 
where  it  seems  to  have  no  special 
mission  to  perform  except  to  act  as  a 
dilutant.  for  the  oxygen. 

Plants  which  bear  their  seeds  in 
pods,  as  do  peas,  beans,  and  the 
clovers,  have  the  properties  of  tak- 
ing nitrogen  from  the  air  and  fixing 
it  in  their  roots  and  stems  in  such 
a  way  and  in  such  quantities  that 
they  leave  the  ground  richer  in  ni- 
trogen than  they  found  it.  For  this 
reason  they  have  been  used  for  years 
in  crop  rotation  to  restore  wornout 
soils.  Other  plants,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  rye,-  etc.,  use  this  supply  and 
will  if  plowed  under  give  back  what 
they  took  out  but  no  more,  so  far 
as  nitrogen  is  concerned. 

The  knowledge  of  these  powers  of 
the  legumes  as  they  are  called  led  to 
their  use  for  the  improvement  of  or- 
chard soils  by  planting  them  for  cov- 
er crop  to  be  plowed  under  when  the 
maximum  nitrogen  is  fixed,  which 
would  be  just  as  the  seeds  are  form- 
ing. That  is  free  from  any  sugges- 
tion of  fault,  either  as  to  price  or 
harmful  ingredients. 

We  might  have  mentioned  barn- 
yard manure,  but  that  is  not  really 
a  source  but  rather  supply  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  real  source. 
The  fine  thing  about  going  to  head- 
quarters, (the  air,  by  means  of  le- 
gumes) for  our  nitrogen  is  that  we 
get  other  benefits  free  too  as  we  will 
see  later. 


If  pullets  are  fed  all  the  Kaffir 
or  Egyptian  corn  they  will  eat  once 
a  day,  and  given  wheat,  dry  mash 
and  an  abundance  of  green  feed  they 
can't  help  getting  fat.  But  they  will 
not  get  fat  on  barley  no  matter  how 
much  you  feed  them. 


Good 
Crops 


When  the  crop  is  good,  you  are  well  paid  for  labor, 
expense  and  time.  When  the  crop  is  bad,  you  have 
spent  as  much  time,  had  the  same  labor  and  ex- 
pense, but  no  pay. 

Insure   your   crop   by   using   animal  fertilizer 
— the  genuine  good  crop  producer. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


T04  Townsend  street 


San  Francisco 


HONEST 


TfiQ  FRESNONURSERYGD.INC 


STOCK. 


This  la  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  tbe  Nursery  Stock  you  will  need  for  next  Winter's  Flantlag 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  ana1  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  from  the  Rooti  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Information,  mallei'  am 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Rox  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


Write  for  fhis  f 

unrery  Catalog 

MISSION  AND   MANZANIIXO  OLIVES 

Pull  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Vary 
finest  ornamental  stock  in  California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.  If  you  anticipate  pur- 
chasing any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  write 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog:.  Full  of  fine  illustra- 
tions, and  information  invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif. 


VETCH  —  ALFALFA 


Burr  Clover  Seed 


Write  for  prices  and  samples 
CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO. 


151  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRUIT  TREES-  Ornamental  -FRUIT TREES 

TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME.     If  you  are  figuring  on  planting  thiB 

coming  season,  let  us  book  your  order  now  while  our  lists  are  com- 
plate  and  prices  low.  We  have  the  best  leading  varieties  as  well 
as  latest  introductions-    Our  trees  are  raised  on  new  land. 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 

HOMESTEAD  NURSERIES  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HTD RATED  OR  GROUND  CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 

See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill 
Free  Soil  Test — Free  Literature 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NAPN0CK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Irrigation  or  Fertilization. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read 
the  article  on  "Watering  Prunes  Now 
for  Next  Crop"  in  your  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  and  a  thought  struck  me 
that  if  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  tree 
growing  and  thus  hold  its  foliage  till 
as  late  in  the  season  as  possible  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  fruit  buds, 
why  is  it  that  they  advocate  and  do 
practice  fall  pruning  on  the  apricot 
tree,  denuding  the  tree  of  nearly  all 
foliage  and  exposing  the  fruit  buds 
to  all  the  sun  and  light  they  can  get? 

I  don't  think  that  fall  watering  of 
the  prune  will  cause  it  to  produce 
heavier  crops.  My  idea  is  that  the 
soil  needs  nourishment;  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone,  no  more  can 
a  tree  live  and  produce  by  water 
alone.  Just  consider  what  those 
large  trees  have  taken  from  the  soil 
during  the  last  10,  12  and  15  years 
and  what  has  the  soil  received  in 
return?  Nothing  but  water.  It  is 
against  all  the  laws  of  nature.  Fer- 
tilize your  orchard  and  I  think  you 
will  see  a  vast  difference  in  the 
thrift  and  productiveness  of  the  trees- 

These  remarks  are  not  written  In 
a  spirit  of  "know  all,"  but  as  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  probable  solution 
of  this  very  much  vexed  question 
"Why  don't  our  prune  trees  produce 
as  they  used  to?" — John  Vallance, 
Oakland 

[Our  correspondent  is  right  in 
placing  emphasis  on  the  wide  need 
of  fertilization,  and  fall  irrigation  id 
not  at  all  at  enmity  with  tbat  claim. 
However,  one  can  never  be  sure  that 
the  tree  needs  fertilizers  until  he 
has  given  it  a  chance  to  grow  well 
and  bear  well  under  the  influence  of 
adequate  moisture.  Besides  the  tree 
can  only  use  fertilizers  when  there 
is  enough  moisture  present.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that 
in  many  cases  if  ample  humus  Is 
present  by  cover  crops  or  stable  ma- 
nure the  soil  will  be  more  retentive 
and  the  trees  stand  in  less  need  of 
fall  irrigation,  and  that  is  true.  In 
fact,  irrigation  and  fertilization  are 
so  intimately  related  in  effects  that 
one  should  never  try  to  stand  one  off 
against  the  other.  The  wise  grower 
Is  he  who  assures  himself  that  the 
tree  has  moisture  enough,  and  if 
water  does  not  help  the  bearing,  let 
him  turn  to  fertilization.  Dilferent 
prescriptions  might  be  wisely  made 
for  the  apricot  and  prune,  because 
one  ripens  its  fruit  so  much  earlier 
and  stands  in,  that  much  less  need 
of  added  water.  Besides  the  apri- 
cots which  are  chiefly  grown  are 
more  disposed  to  overbear  than  the 
prune.  But  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant reason  for  the  earlier  prun- 
ing of  the  apricot  lies  In  the  fact 
that  it  is  through  its  work  while  the 
prune  is  still  on  its  job. 

Every  kind  of  a  fruit  tree  must 
have  moisture  enough  to  hold  foli- 
age active  until  fruit  buds  are  ade- 
quately strong  and  to  protect  the  tis- 
sues of  the  new  growth  against  des- 
iccation (as  shown  by  shriveling 
in  extreme  cases).  When  the  soil 
Is  dry  and  rains  late,  this  moisture 
must  come  from  fall  irrigation.  This 
lesson  has  been  clearly  learned  in 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WETSSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS. 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco 


the  San  Joaquin  valley  with  peach 
trees  and  when  a  tree  has  fall  mois- 
ture enough  to  keep  it  in  good  con- 
dition it  is  protected  against  start- 
ing too  early  from  its  dormancy. — 
Editor.] 


TREATING  PEACH  TREES  WELL. 
Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Several  commendable  practices  are 
necessitated  in  a  deep  sandy  peach 
orchard  in  Merced  county  by  J.  H. 
Lupton's  plan  of  putting  in  a  cover 
crop.  Right  after  the  crop  is  off  he 
irrigates,  and  in  that  sand  where 
water  may  be  found  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  he  says  fre- 
quent irrigations  are  necessary,  but 
not  much  water  is  needed  each  time. 
A  little  water  soaks  deep  very  quick- 
ly. Enough  of  it  to  leach  plant  food 
out  of  reach  of  trees  would  waste 
both  water  and  fertilizer. 

Right  after  the  irrigation  he  culti- 
vates. He  works  the  ground  up  fine 
and  sows  vetch.  This  is  well  up  be- 
fore frost  comes.  The  frost  just 
checks  the  growth  and  the  plant 
keeps  on  developing  humus  and  ni- 
trogen for  a  soil  that  needs  it  con- 
siderably. 

So  he  has  fall  irrigation,  fall  cul- 
tivation and  winter  cover  crop.  His 
prospects  are  fine. 


HAY  RAKE  FOR  PRUNINGS. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Last  year  the  prunings  on  135 
acres  of  apricots,  almonds,  peaches, 
etc.,  on  a  ranch  in  Merced  county, 
were  handled  at  one-third  of  the 
usual  cost. 

The  men,  when  pruning,  dropped 
most  of  the  brush  far  enough  from 
the  trees  so  a  hay  rake  would  gather 
it  up.  They  kicked  the  rest  of  it 
away  from  the  row  when  each  tree 
was  finished.  With  a  two-horse  rake 
the  prunings  were  gathered  clean  and 
taken  at  once  to  the  pile.  No  forking 
is  required  till  the  pile  is  burned- 

A  6x6  drag,  14  feet  long,  with  teeth 
protruding  six  inches,  had  been  tried 
and  discarded  because  on  that  sandy 
soil  too  much  dirt  was  collected  with 
and  in  front  of  the  brush.  They 
think  such  would  be  all  right  on 
hard  ground  or  with  a  short  haul. 

A  rake  made  especially  to  gather 
prunings  is  made  by  Anderson-Barn- 
grover  Co.  of  San  Jose,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  widely  used.  Ex- 
periences of  our  subscribers  will  be 
welcomed  to  our  columns. 


TOPPING  EUCALYPTUS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  proper  to  top 
three-year  eucalyptus  trees  now 
growing  like  whips?  If  so,  what 
month  is  best? — G.  A.  L.,  Dos  Palos. 

[It  depends  on  what  you  use  them 
for.  We  have  seen  old  trees  topped 
back  severely  and  they  grow  a  bushy 
top,  fine  for  shade.  We  take  it  you 
are  growing  them  in  a  grove  for 
fence-posts  or  wood.  They  must  be 
a  little  too  close  together  if  they  are 
not  branching.  If  you  want  them 
to  grow  stocky,  thin  them  out  a  bit 
and  top  them  not  severely.  Do  it  any 
time,  but  winter  may  be  preferable 
for  convenience  and  greater  wood 
growth.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  a  seven- 
year  grove  in  lower  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley planted  in  six-foot  squares.  He 
must  now  take  out  alternate  rows 
and  says  he  would  plant  in  ten-foot 
squares  if  he  had  it  to  do  again. — H  ] 


The  Bean  Is 

The  Best" 

You  want  a  sprayer  that  will  throw  the  mixture  on  at  the  necessary 
high  pressure  -  a  sprayer  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard 
•ervice  in  the  field-a  sprayer  that  will  last  a  sprayer  that  is  easy  to 
operate  and  does  not  require  constant  repairing  and  adjustment. 
Then  get  a  "BEAN."    Made  in  five  sizes-all  very  reasonably  priced. 

Send  for  Catalog  28-A — Just  Issued 

U  illustrate,  and  describes  the  entire  BEAN  1  ne  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers  and 
Pump  Accessories,  and  explains  the  21  Distinctive  Bean  Features;  Porcelain  lined 
Cylinders,   Rustless   Ball  Valves.   Underneath    Suction,   Steel   Frames.  Pressure 
Regulator.  Bean  Patented  Cut-off.  etc..  the  result  of  27  years"  experience. 
Get  Catalogue  28-B  for  Centrifugal  Pumps;  28-C  for  Opposed  Gas  Engines 

^\        BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

\A    211  W.  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Also  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Stack  Covers 

(You  need  them  right  now) 

Made  of  8,  10,  or  12  Ounce  Duck 
Sizes  from  10x15  to  24x70  feet 

CANVAS  IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Plain  or  Treated 

Sizes  i}i  to  13  inches — any  length 

PRUIT  PICKING  BAGS 

for  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  cantaloupes 


The  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  these  goods,  write  us 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  B>§.  per  sere  once  la  each  four  yean  will  cost  about  11.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  rsna. 
State  College  $1.05  Invested  In  Boek  Phosphate  gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — oter  600%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gave  $22.11— oter  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  tm 
itself  and  gave  $5.88  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  Bare  the  same  return  as  $250  Invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  288  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  bUjh-prteed  ds- 
•trnctlfe  acids,  but  so  finely  (round  as  to  become  available  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  ot  Ineness  In  grinding."  oar  motte. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prines  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlett   Pear,   Cherry.   Peach,   Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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Community  Control  of  Pear  Blight 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Pear  blight  became  so  bad  in  Sac- 
ramento county  that  last  summer 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Howard 
Kercheval  and  Deputy  Commissioner 
F.  C  Brosius  laid  plans  under  the 
State  law  to  use  their  powers  to  the 
limit,  to  exterminate  pear  blight  as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possible. 

In  August  they  started  inspection 
not  only  of  orchards  but  of  stray 
trees  along  roads  or  in  small  yards 
about  town.  Wherever  blight  is 
found  a  "Notice  of  Pear  Blight  Erad- 
ication" is  served,  describing  the  lo- 
cation of  infected  trees,  warning  the 
owner  that  they  are  declared  a  public 
nuisance  and  that  if  reasonable  steps 
for  thorough  eradication  are  not  tak- 
en within  thirty  days  the  Commis- 
sioners will  "abate  the  said  nuisance 
(in  accordance  with  Chapter  299, 
Section  2322,  Horticultural  Statutes) 
and  the  expense  thereof  will  become 
a  lien  against  said  property." 

They  are  not  arbitrary  in  enforcing 
the  law  promptly,  but  they  mean  bus- 
iness, and  no  dilatory  tactics. 

One  orchard  of  four  acres  had  60 
trees  condemned.  The  Fair  Oaks  in- 
spector sent  in  a  report  October  7, 
showing  inspection  of  over  2,000 
trees.  Notices  were  served  next  day 
for  those  found  diseased. 

Such  work  necessarily  may  stir  up 
violent  opposition,  yet  in  Sacramento 
county  the  growers  see  the  need  of 
it.  The  campaign  was  further  great- 
ly strengthened  at  the  meeting  of 
pear  growers  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
resolutions  were  adopted  as  given  in 
part  below: 

"Resolved,  That  the  pear  growers 
of  Sacramento  valley,  in  session  at 
Sacramento,  September  16,  recog- 
nizing the  great  injury  that  is  being 
done  to  the  pear  industry,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  State  by  the  pear 
blight,  endorse  the  efforts  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
in  their  fight  for  the  eradication  of 
this  disease,  and  pledge  our  aid  to 
them  in  their  difficult  undertaking. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  we  solicit 
the  aid  and  support  of  our  State  Uni- 
versity toward  the  solution  of  some 
of  the  problems  in  connection  with 
this  disease,  that  are  yet  to  be  worked 
out;  also  that  we  ask  the  further 
support  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture  to  the  end  that  commu- 
nity effort  be  encouraged  and  eventu- 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  ft 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants.  _  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  .'"I"1': 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   7    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist— Estab.  I860. 


ally  perfected,  fop  only  through  such 
can  we  ever  hope  for  the  most  effect- 
ive work." 


AGAINST  TOP  WORKING. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. ] 

"With  grafts  you  always  have  the 
problem  of  decay,"  says  G.  E.  Mer- 
rill. "About  the  second  year  I 
chisel  out  the  old  stubs  which  are 
partly  overgrown  by  the  grafts.  Most 
of  them  would  cover  in  time,  but  the 
rot  would  be  inside  and  weaken  the 
tree.  So  I  help  them  to  do  it  soon- 
er." says  Mr.  Wheeler. 

"Never  encourage  the  grafting  of 
prunes  on  old  peach  trees,"  says  Mrs. 
E.  McLeod.  "I  tried  it  and  the 
roots  and  trunks  are  rotted.  Never 
have  had  good  crops  from  them.  If 
I  had  pulled  them  out  and  lost  a 
couple  of  years,  I'd  have  a  solid 
block  of  good  bearing  trees  now  in- 
stead of  various  open  spaces  and 
broken  trees." 

Another  of  our  friends  remarks 
that  it  takes  his  law  business  to  keep 
his  orchard  going  because  he  works 
it  over  so  often  to  new  varieties  that 
he  has  the  habit. 


MAM  IilO  AND  LABOR  COST. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL   PRESS.  1 

While  many  California  dairymen 
have  long  known  that  one  of  the 
big  advantages  in  keeping  dairy  cows 
came  through  the  increased  fertil- 
ization of  their  land  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  have  realized  that  the 
manure  from  an  average  dairy  cow 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  labor  of 
caring  and  feeding  the  animal.  That 
such  is  the  truth  however  is  shown  in 
bulletin  240  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, which  says  that  the  average 
annual  value  of  manure  from  two 
herds  was  found  to  vary  between 
$12.04  and  $16.85  per  cow  per  year. 
The  total  annual  labor  cost  per  cow 
was  found  to  be  between  $16.24  and 
$22.80  of  which  from  65  to  85  per 
cent  is  paid  for  labor  of  milking. 

It  should  be  said  however  that  the 
value  of  the  manure  depends  largely 
upon  the  way  the  cow  is  fed,  manure 
from  poorly  fed  and  half  starved 
cows  being  worth  considerably  less 
than  that  from  well  fed  animals. 
Thus  all  along  the  line  we  find  that 
good  feeding  pays  better  than  star- 
vation methods. 


OLD  AND  NEW  PEACH  PRUNING. 

(Continued  from  page  393.) 
strong  stocky  limbs  than  on  slender 
ones. 

There  is  little  danger  that  leaving 
just  the  right  number  of  spurs  will 
cause  a  light  crop  by  fruit  not  set- 
ting, for  the  spurs  will  be  so  strong 
that  if  pollen  drops  on  the  flowers 
at  all,  fruit  will  almost  invariably 
set  and  grow  as  well  as  climate  and 
pests  will  allow.  And  if  the  fruit 
should  be  a  bit  thin,  it  will  be  larger 
to  make  up  for  it,  and  the  canners 
jump  at  big  fruit. 

The  longest  new  growth  will  be 
cut  back  to  shape  the  tree;  shorter 
new  growth  will  be  left  alone  as 
much  as  possible.  The  vigorous 
wood  that  will  come  from  the  cut 
shoots  may  be  cut  off  entirely  in 
summer  to  induce  setting  of  fruit 
spurs  along  the  old  wood. 


Write  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops,"  today. 
The  knowledge  contained  therein  may  be  the  means  of 
making  a  success  out  of  failure  in  your  crop  raising. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertil 
izer  Company. 


Security  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Maintenance  of 
Soil  Fertility. 


"There  are  three  ways  in 
which  the  essential  plant- 
food  may  be  added  to  the 
soil.  These  are  the  growing 
and  plowing  under  of  cover 
crops,  known  as  green  ma- 
nuring, the  use  of  barnyard 
manure  and  similar  products 
and  the  application  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers — " 


"Unfortunately,  in  the  West,  especially  in  unirrigated  sections, 
the  use  of  green  manuring  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture,  while  the  supply  of  barnyard  manure  and  related 
waste  products  is,  of  course,  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

These  two  types  of  manuring  greatly  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  are  very  beneficial.  They  should  be 
practiced  whenever  possible,  but,  in  order  to  supply  sufficient 
of  the  available  plant-foods  to  meet  growth  requirements  and 
thus  produce  a  large  profitable  crop,  commercial  fertilizers 
must  be  used.'' 

This  is  a  quotation  from  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Crops."  You  ought  to  get  a  copy  at  once.  It  contains  most 
valuable  information  on  soil  treatment  and  crop  raising. 

Our  "Gaviota  Brand"  Fertilizer  supplies  proper  proportions  of 
the  Soluble  and  Available  Plant-Foods,  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Potash,  to  meet  the  F'ood  requirements  of  the  Plant 
throughout  the  growth  period. 


WALNUT  TREES 


GENUINE 

FRAJVQUETTE  AND  SAN  JOSE 
MAYETTE 

Both  Grafted  On. 

Cal.  Blk.,  6  to  8  ft,  $60  per  100,  75c  ea. 
4  to  6  ft.,  $50  per  100,  60  cents  each 
3  to  4  ft.,  $40  per  100,  50  cents  each 
2  to  3  ft,  $25  per  100,  30  cents  each 
California  Black  Walnuts  $8  per  100 

FRANK  GRECO 

423  Joeefa  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Scale  Foe  Kills 

Red,  Black  and  Purple  Scale 

also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Insects, 
Worms  and  Bugs 

Does  Not   Hurt  the  Plant  or  Tree 
Quart,  20  cts.        2  Quart,  35  cts. 

Gallon,  50  cts. 
5-GaUon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118   E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


wWrTT|ER  C06URN  CO  S.r.  SOL£  MFRS 


FRANQUETTE 


ALSO  MAYETTE 
All  trees  grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  flott 
Slzei  3  te  10  feet.      Write  for  nricw. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street   San   lose,  Calif. 


TREES 

PI  TV  FOOTHILL 
DU  I  GROWN  TREES 

For  good  roots,  thrift,  and 
hardiness  they  can't  be  beat. 
Quality  considered  they  chal- 
lange  all  competition.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of 
everything  —  Olive,  Almond, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Prune, 
Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Wal- 
nut, Grape,  Quince,  etc. 

Orders    are    being  booked 
daily  and  we  urge  you  to  not 
delay.    Write  us. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co., 
Box  541  Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Farmers  Use  State  Library. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

When  your  County  Supervisors 
have  established  a  county  library  un- 
der the  State  law,  you  may  ask  the 
county  librarian  for  books  on  any 
subject,  and  if  they  are  not  in  the 
county  library  they  will  be  sent  to 
you  from  the  State  library  free  of 
cost. 


A  crippled  boy  in  Yolo  county  read 
all  the  books  in  his  country  school; 
and  when  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
fee  for  the  use  of  Woodland  city  lib- 
rary books,  the  trustees  paid  it  for 
him.  His  advertisement  of  their  gen- 
erosity brought  so  many  requests 
that  they  co-operated  with  the  Super- 
visors and  made  really  the  first  coun- 
ty library  in  California. 

The  real  origin  of  the  county  lib- 
rary was  the  growing  demand 
throughout  the  State  for  library  ser- 
vice and  the  desire  of  the  State  lib- 
rary to  meet  that  demand.  The  Yolo 
county  incident  was  but  one  of  many. 
Sacramento  had  the  first  one  after 
the  county  library  State  law  was 
passed. 

What  the  County  Library  Does. — 
Now,  under  the  State  laws  inspired 
by  these  events,  if  you  want  to  study 
up  on  pruning  or  fertilization  or  baby 
shows  or  civil  engineering  or  the  Ma- 
donnas or  anything  that  has  been 
talked  about  on  paper,  ask  the  near- 
est branch  of  your  county  library  for 
It.  If  you  live  in  the  oil-fields  or  the 
mountains,  or  the  peach  farms,  or 
among  chickens  or  pigs,  and  want  a 
story-book  to  read  or  high-priced 
music  to  sing  or  pictures  to  decorate 
social  or  educational  halls,  ask  the 
county  librarian. 

If  you  want  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, get  them  from  the  county 
library. 

If  there  is  anything  you  want  to 
know,  ask  your  county  librarian  for 
books,  magazines,  or  pictures  on  that 
subject. 

If  the  book  or  paper  you  need  isn't 
in  the  county  library  and  you  are  in 
a  hurry,  the  librarian  will  telegraph 
to  the  State  library  and  it  will  be 
sent  direct  to  you  free  of  charge,  for 
the  State  will  pay  the  transportation. 

You  have  a  county  librarian  at  the 
county  seat,  and  a  branch  library 
pretty  close  to  you  if  you  live  in  any 
one  of  the  twenty-four  counties  from 
Del  Norte  south  to  San  Diego,  which 
have  already  established  them. 

How  to  Get  One — If  you  don't  live 
in  these,  ask  the  State  Librarian  at 
Sacramento  for  a  blank  petition,  fill 
it  with  signatures  of  your  fellow- 
unfortunates,  get  a  crowd  of  them  to 
go  with  you  and  present  it  to  your 
Board  of  Supervisors.  If  they  don't 
like  it,  they  will  as  soon  as  it  gets  to 
working. 

How    They    Like   Them. — At  the 

State  meeting  of  County  Supervisors 
at  Merced  last  May  it  was  almost 
comical  to  see  how  Supervisors  from 
counties  where  they  have  county  lib 
raries  would  buttonhole  the  others 
and  do  real  missionary  work  for  the 
cause,  bringing  them  to  the  Merced 
county  librarian  for  further  persua- 
sion. 

They  had  appropriated  all  the  way 
from  $43,000  in  Los  Angeles  county 
to  $2,600  in  Inyo,  and  found  no  ob- 
jection to  the  special  tax  levied  for 


that  purpose.  Every  family  in  such 
counties  sees  that  the  money  is  being 
spent  in  a  way  that  supplies  a  long- 
felt  need.  Supervisors  of  Tulare  and 
San  Diego  counties  were  especially 
active  in  telling  others. 

County  libraries  are  thickest  where 
their  work  is  best  known.  Every 
county  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  has 
one. 

What  Merced  Is  Doing. — With  a 
modesty  characteristic  of  the  trained 
county  library  corps  of  the  State, 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Bigley  told  us  that 
other  libraries  are  doing  more  than 
hers.  But  when  we  asked  again  as  to 
her  own  work  in  Merced  county  with 
enthusiastic  courtesy,  also  character- 
istic, she  told  of  her  county  library, 
with  its  fifteen  branches,  and  a  loyal 
population  supporting  it.  The  Super- 
visors have  appropriated  $12,000  a 
year,  and  the  city  has  paid  $2,800  a 
year  for  two  years,  the  city  having  a 
contract  by  which  the  county  library 
serves  the  city  also.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1913-14  expenses  as  reported  to 
the  State  Librarian  were  as  follows: 
Books,  $3,378.58;  periodicals,  $242.- 
30;  salaries  (including  branches), 
$3,920.30;  binding,  $159.75;  print- 
ing, rent,  postage,  etc,  $1,709.80. 
Total.  $9,410.73. 

If  the  school  trustees  wish  to  turn 
their  school  libraries  and  library 
funds  into  the  county  free  library, 
other  books  will  be  supplied  at  coun- 
ty expense  for  the  transportation, 
just  as  often  as  one  set  seems  to  be 
getting  old.  If  the  trustees  believe 
in  the  good  influence  of  beautiful  en- 
vironment on  growing  children,  they 
may  borrow  the  best  pictures  from 
the  State  library  through  Miss  Bigley 
and  have  them  hung  in  the  school- 
rooms until  they  want  a  change.  Sup- 
plementary reading  books  for  the 
schools  will  be  furnished  on  request, 
and  permanent  reference  books.  Ster- 
eopticon  slides  may  be  furnished  to 
schools  which  have  lanterns.  A  set 
of  stereoscopic  pictures  is  kept  at 
each  of  the  reading-room  branches, 
and  the  views  are  often  changed. 

A  blind  man  in  Merced  county  is 
supplied  with  plenty  of  his  own  kind 
of  reading  matter,  though  this  is 
done  direct  from  the  State  library, 
because  such  books  may  be  mailed 
free  of  charge. 

Many  books  in  the  Russian,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Port- 
uguese languages  are  loaned  to  the 
foreign  element  of  Merced  county, 
and  the  foreigners  come  in  to  talk 
about  the  books  and  ask  for  others. 

At  Los  Banos  the  branch  library  is 
moved  to  a  building  between  the 
grammar  and  high  schools.  The  at- 
tendance of  children  of  foreign-born 
parents  in  its  reading-rooms  has 
doubled  in  a  year,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  the  little  Hanses  and  Antoi- 
nettes and  Ivans  read,  not  American 
fiction  so  much  as  American  history 
and  biography — future  citizens  in 
the  best  kind  of  making. 

If  there  are  no  special  accommoda- 
tions at  the  cross-roads  for  a  library, 
a  bunch  of  books  is  left  there  in 
charge  of  a  housewife  or  storekeeper, 
who  receives  $5  a  month  for  record- 
ing them  as  they  are  taken  out  and 
returned. 

Such  a  station  is  now  at  Gustine; 
but  the  women's  club  is  saving  money 


These  Men  Know! 

Every  Fruit  Grower  in  California  knows  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  They 
use  and  recommend 

WESTROBAC 


for 

COYER  CROPS  IN  ORCHARDS 

READ   THIS  LETTER 


MR.  C.  F.  PENNEWELL, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  statement  as  to  results  our  members  have  obtained  from  Ube 
use  of  your  bacteria  in  inoculating  their  various  cover  crops: 

Will  say  that  those  of  our  members  who  have  used  this  for  inoculating  vetch  and  Burr  Clover  are 
tie  Producers'  Fruit  Co.,  Ceo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son,  Penryn  Fruit  Co.,  Schnahel  Bros,  k  Co..  Vacavllle  Fruit 
Co.,  F.  B.  McKevilt  Co.,  Silva  Bergtholdt  Co.,  and  the  Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

We  find  that  during  last  Fall,  our  members  inoculated  about  400  acres,  and  we  have  received 
very  favorable  reports  from  all  of  them,  particularly  those  who  allowed  their  vetch  to  attain  Its  full 
growth  before  turning  over. 

Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  desire,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Sacramento,  July  3,  1914  By  W.  II.  DEMENT. 

PUT  HUMUS  AM)  NITROGEN 
in  YOUR  Orchard 

Increase  your  fruit  crop  and  improve  Its  quality  by  planting  a  cover  crop  of  vetch  or  burr  clover 
inoculated  with  WESTROBAC. 

WESTROBAC  is  a  pure  culture  of  acclimated  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  bred  fresh  to  fill  each 
order  and  therefore  guaranteed  fresh  and  vigorous  when  It  reaches  the  user. 

One  can  of  WESTROBAC  will  inoculate  enough  seed  for  one  acre  at  a  cost  of  $2.00  f.  o.  b. 
Oakland. 

Order  Now. 
GET   THE    BENEFIT   ON    VOIR    NEXT  CROP 
Send  for    booklet — Learn  what  WESTROBAC  will  do  for  you 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Company 

Preeldent,  (leorge  II.  Mastlck 
Vlce-Pree.,  II    I  .  (  hadbourne 
8eo-Treag.,  T.  M.  Paterson 
Gen'l  Mirr.,  C.  F.  Pennewell 


Sherwood  Bldg.,    -    Pine  Street. 
San  Francisco- 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


KIRKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


September — October — November  are  thro* 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  pl&ntlnf 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  food  re- 
sults by  spring. 

O).  B.WAGNER.-PAS&der\aL.C2x1. 


O-^  me  Rhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  S; 


Retail  ALFALFA  SEED  Wholesale 

New  crop  ready  for  delivery  now.    We  guarantee  everything  we  sell. 

Samples,   prices,   etc.,   on  application. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO. 
Arbuckle,  Calif. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers  in  the  West. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 


\W^0g°<°oKn  RHUBARBa  c 

^tlflM^Mdk  wf*/TE  ron  IT  today-  — 
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WALNUTS 

Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  are  the  only  nursery  that  kaa  made  a  na- 
na of  top-budding  the  walnut,  ant  lnrit*  ln- 
rtattgatlon.  There  la  no  finer  stock  la  the 
".ate,  and  all  of  our  stock  1b  propagated  fr»» 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
•erd  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNBS 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Oal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLEGROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All    Varieties   of   Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  in  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  05%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPOJi  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Russian  River  Sandy  Loam  soil  without  Irri- 
tation are  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right. 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Write  for  price  list. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and 
varieties,  mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  mail  you 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
plate  alone   is   worth   the  price. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 
Moneta,  California 


for  a  library  building.  The  Dos  Palos 
women's  club  studied  Holland  last 
year  and  borrowed  pictures  through 
the  county  library  to  illustrate.  The 
Merced  Music  Club  borrowed  its  sup- 
ply of  music  through  the  county  lib- 
rary. The  five  high  schools  in  the 
county  looked  to  this  source  for  the 
reference  books  which  it  would  be 
poor  economy  to  buy.  Women  who 
couldn't  see  the  "Bluebird"  played, 
read  copies  obtained  through  the  lib- 
rary. Twenty  books  of  one  kind  were 
borrowed  at  once  for  the  Shakespeare 
Club-  The  Pacheco  Pass  school 
teacher  took  charge  of  county  libra- 
ry books  for  both  adults  and  children. 
The  Atwater  branch  has  the  direct- 
ors' room  in  the  bank  building,  and 
the  community  has  bought  a  fine 
Brussels  rug  and  pictures  to  decor- 
ate. Snelling  has  made  a  social  cen- 
ter of  its  reading-room. 

Over  2,000  special  request  books 
were  borrowed  through  Merced  from 
other  libraries  last  year,  450  from 
the  State  library,  and  the  rest  from 
the  University  and  county  libraries. 
Only  such  books  are  bought  as  are 
likely  to  be  in  constant  use.  The 
State  library  will  loan  as  many  as 
1,000  books  to  help  willing  Supervi- 
sors to  establish  county  libraries. 

The  librarians  are  required  to  pass 
civil  service  examinations,  showing 
them  to  be  professionals,  tactful,  or- 
iginal, energetic,  and  always  helpful. 
The  last-named  quality  seems  to  be 
the  watchword  of  the  service.  That 
they  live  up  to  the  requirements  is 
the  reason  for  the  loyal  support  they 
receive  at  home  and  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  system. 


AMERICA'S  DUTY  TO  FEED  THE 
WORLD. 

If  America  puts  its  hand  to  the 
plow  in  its  effort  to  feed  the  world, 
it  has  assumed  that  responsibility 
now.  Not  since  the  harrowing  days 
following  our  own  strife  of  the  six- 
ties have  the  tillable  acres  of  thirf 
country  faced  such  a  possible  drain 
upon  their  bountifulness.  Without 
even  dimly  prophesying  the  duration 
of  the  war  now  raging,  we  are  al- 
ready assured  of  the  fact  that  next 
year  this  country  will  be  the  store- 
house of  the  world.  Every  farm 
owner,  every  tenant  and  every  share- 
worker  will  have  his  part  to  play  in 
fulfilling  this  great  responsibility. 
No  matter  how  remote  his  residence, 
he  will  hear  Europe's  call  for  beef, 
bacon,  and  bread,  and  on  the  amount 
he  has  to  sell  will  depend  not  only 
his  satisfaction  of  having  served 
his  fellow  men  but  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  having  served  him- 
self; for  big  crops,  much  stock,  many 
hogs  next  year  will  mean  big  profits. 

It  is  thus  that  the  American  farm- 
er begins  his  fall  work  with  two 
strings  to  his  bow.  With  one  hand 
he  is  rescuing  the  perishing  and  with 
the  other  he  is  reaching  out  for 
tangible  encouragement  toward  a 
bank  account  and  a  better  home. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start. — Now 
is  his  opportunity,  and  this  month 
is  the  time  to  lay  his  foundation. 
There  are  two  lines  along  which  he 
should  plan  his  work,  but  only  one 
line  along  which  he  should  work  his 
plan.  First,  he  should  utilize  every 
available  part  of  his  land,  and  sec- 
ond, he  should  strive  to  raise  the 
average  yield  of  his  farm  per  acre. 
There  will  be  no  danger  of  over-pro- 
duction for  the  crops  sown  this  fall. 


The  man  who  has  a  big  yield  will 
find  a  big  market.  But  to  get  this 
yield  means  a  better  kind  of  farm- 
ing. Now  would  be  a  good  time  to 
break  away  from  some  old-fashioned 
ideas  about  the  moon;  from  some 
old-fashioned  ways  of  shallow  plow- 
ing; and  some  old-fashioned  care- 
lessness in  cultivating;  and  some  old- 
fashioned  theories  in  regard  to  seed- 
ing. In  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  do  fall  plowing  and  fall  seed- 
ing, the  way  the  seed  bed  is  made 
and  the  way  the  sowing  is  done  this 
fall  will  determine  the  crop  per  acre 
next  year  more  than  next  year's 
rainfall,  hot  winds,  or  frosts.  In  an 
experiment  not  long  ago  described  by 
P.  L.  Peterson  of  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  California,  he  says: 

"As  the  pressure  for  supplies  be- 
comes greater,  it  becomes  more  evi- 
dent that  the  world  cannot  afford 
large  farms  skimmed  over  with  care- 
less culture.  In  an  actual  experi- 
ment of  a  gain  of  200%  which  was 
made  in  the  productiveness  of  a  cer- 
tain area,  100%  was  found  to  be  due 
to  better  plowing  and  harrowing, 
50%  to  better  cultivation,  and  the 
rest  to  better  seed." 

A  lesson  or  two  like  that  in  every 
community  would  soon  work  its  way 
into  farm  operation  in  such  a  way 
that  several  costly  practices  sanc- 
tioned by  time  and  custom  would  be- 
come in  a  short  time  as  historical 
as  cradling  wheat  and  threshing  it 
with  a  flail. 

To  the  Work. — Our  work  begins 
this  fall  in  our  plow  and  seeding, 
and  our  opportunity  to  help  will 
come  next  year  at  our  harvesting  and 
selling.  We  have  more  at  stake 
than  our  profits,  although  our  profits 
will  be  a  goodly  stake.  We  have  at 
stake  our  commercial  supremacy,  our 
agricultural  leadership;  and  above 
this,  towering  over  everything  and 
stifling  our  selfish  hope  of  gain,  or 
our  commercial  instincts,  is  our 
ability  and  our  willingness  to  fill  the 
pitiful  hands  which  we  know  will  be 
stretched  out  to  us  from  the  devas- 
tated, wasted  fields  across  the  seas. — 
Douglas  Malcolm. 


SELLING  WITHOUT  MIDDLEMEN. 

We  are  almost  daily  receiving  let- 
ters from  subscribers  who  protest 
against  the  wide  margin  between 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer  and  those 
paid  to  the  grower.  Part  of  this 
margin  is  necessary  for  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  but  much  of  it  may  be 
eliminated.  A  novel  way  of  doing 
this  is  accomplished  on  staple  prod- 
ucts by  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  co-operating  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  have  a  "Division  of  Markets," 
which  puts  out  a  "Farmers'  Market 
Bulletin,"  listing  free  of  charge, 
farm  products  for  sale. 

The  lists  are  in  tabular  form  for 
each  product,  given  each  to  the 
county,  shipping  point,  grow- 
er or  growers'  organization,  post- 
office,  quantity  for  sale,  and  shipping 
date. 

Only  the  bona  fide  producers  may 
list  anything,  and  only  good-quality 
products  which  remain  in  their  own 
hands  or  are  held  by  a  growers'  or- 
ganization, or  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment between  the  dates  indicated. 
Purchasers  may  inquire  prices  from 
either  the  individuals  listed  or  from 
the  Division  of  Markets,  which  at- 
tempts to  fill  all  orders  direct  from 
the  growers. 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-32S-330  SO.MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Dutch  Bulbs 

Our    1914    Importation    of  Bulbs 
from  Holland  has  just 
ARRIVED 

Buy  early  to  get  varieties. 
Bulb  and  Fall  Planting 
CATALOGUE 

free   on  request. 
For  better  service  please  address  I>ept.  C. 


Established  1871 

Seed&PlantCo. 


326-32S-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Natural  Size 


Greatest  Walnut  in 
Existence 

Earliest  Heavy  Bearer 
Customer  on  investigating  trip 

says: 

"You  certainly  can  show  more  crop  on 
trees  than  any  of  them.  Tour  nur- 
sery trees  are  the  best  I've  seen  any- 
where." 

All  trees  grafted  on  Cal.  Black 

Stock  limited 
Write  for  circular  with  prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Price  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


Dutch  Bulbs 

A  large  assortment  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Jonquils,  Narcissus,  Ranunculus,  Anemones, 
Iris  and  many  others.  All  described  In  my 
Bulb  Catalogue,  which  also  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  Flower  Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 
.Mailed  free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 
345  S.  Main  St.  Imb  Angeles 

^"B^DEWEY,  STRONG  &  C0->»fgS. 

I^PATENTSlJ 

Xii/^ll  Crocker  BldZ.  S  K  ^XS^ 
Circular  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 
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DK(  IDI  <>l  S   FRUITS   AND  NUTS. 


A  wholesale  fruit  dealer  of  New 
York  City  said  last  summer  that  re- 
tailers liked  fruit  in  packages  small 
enough  to  re-sell  to  consumers  with- 
out handling  the  fruit  itself,  that 
consumers  liked  it  better,  and  that 
the  fruit  kept  better  that  way.  Car- 
tons of  cherries  were  examples.  Last 
year  the  Winters  Dried  Fruit  com- 
pany attempted  10-pound  boxes  of 
dried  fruits  with  this  same  idea. 
They  didn't  work  so  very  well  be- 
cause the  package  was  too  large  for 
most  housekeepers.  This  season  they 
are  putting  three  cartons  per  10- 
pound  box,  each  contaning  a  different 
kind  of  fruit.  If  the  housekeeper 
wants  less  than  10  pounds  she  can 
still  buy  a  carton  of  dried  fruit  in  the 
original  package. 

Seventeen  farmers  of  Napa  county 
told  horticultural  commissioner  A. 
D.  Butler  at  a  recent  meeting  called 
to  discuss  frost  fighting,  that  they 
expect  to  install  plants  this  winter. 
The  Farm  Bureau  will  probably  buy 
the  supplies  in  large  quantity  to  dis- 
tribute at  cost.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  Napa  vall«y  was  hard  hit  by 
frost  late  last  spring. 

A  carload  of  dried  apples  was  ship- 
ped last  week  from  the  Barlow  ranch. 

Many  late  freestone  peaches  of 
merit  have  been  produced,  but  there 
Is  very  little  encouragement  to  plant 
such,  for  the  canners  have  no  use  for 
them.  Among  the  best  known  to  us 
was  one  put  out  by  W.  T.  Kirkman 
years  ago.  Samples  of  a  large, 
smooth,  dry  fleshed,  rather  tart  free- 
stone have  just  come  to  our  desk 
from  H.  A.  Bassford  of  Vacaville.  Mr. 
Bassford  has  had  long  experience  in 
fruit  growing  and  has  tried  out  many 
new  varieties- 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers  are 
to  bond  themselves  for  $50,000  to 
build  their  new  warehouse.  Prelim- 
inary plans  provide  a  two  story 
building  60  x  100  feet  and  a  shed 
along  the  railway  track  240  feet.  A 
new  precooler,  an  egg  department,  a 
cannery,  and  shook  warehouse  will 
be  provided.  An  attempt  at  consoli- 
dation with  the  Sebastopol  Apple 
Growers'  Union  last  winter  failed 
from  minor  causes  and  may  be  ef- 
fected before  next  crops  come- 

Sixteen  Sonoma  county  prunes 
grown  by  H.  Honor  weigh  a  pound. 
From  a  25-acre  prune  orchard  in 
Kern  county  4  5  tons  of  dried  fruit 
was  sold  this  season  from  15-year 
trees.  Nearly  a  hundred  tons  of 
prunes  were  sent  in  one  shipment 
last  week  from  San  Martin  in  lower 
Santa  Clara  valley. 

Fifty  tons  of  apricot  pits  from  the 
Pomona  cannery  were  sold  at  $40  per 
ton  to  a  Los  Angeles  company  which 
will  remove  the  kernels  and  send 
them  to  Germany  for  manufacture  in- 
to prussic  acid.  Twice  as  many  peach 
pits  for  fuel  went  at  $5  per  ton,  but 
those  from  Sal  ways  were  sold  at  $10 
for  nurserymen's  seedlings. 

Tons  of  processed  and  dried  fruits 
from  1G  counties  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  are  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  the  California  build- 
ing at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 

Mendocino  county,  whose  exhib- 


its won  17  prizes  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Apple  Show,  is  to  have  such  a 
show  of  her  own  at  Mendocino  Oct. 
27  to  Nov.  3. 

About  42,000  almond  trees  were 
planted  the  past  season  in  Glenn 
county  according  to  horticultural 
commissioner  Carl  Ley. 


CITRUS  AND  8KMITROPICAL. 

Dooryard  culture  seems  to  be  the 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  prospec- 
tive commercial  plantings.  In  Shasta 
county  it  is  persimmons  and  pome- 
granates that  will  be  tried  on  larger 
scale.  The  pucker  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  persimmons  in  15  hours  by  sub- 
mersion in  carbon  dioxide  gas  at  45 
pound  pressure. 

Tulare  fruit  growers  and  packers 
met  this  week  in  special  effort  to 
sign  up  fruit  to  be  held  on  the  trees 
until  the  Government's  recommended 
proportion  of  one  part  acid  to  eight 
parts  of  soluble  solids  is  reached- 
This  eliminates  all  color  tests.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  Tulare  navel  crop 
this  year  will  be  5500  cars. 

Lincoln,  Placer  county,  has  a 
fruit  growers'  organization  but  it  has 
not  been  directly  affiliated  with  the 
State  Fruit  Exchange.  The  citrus 
growers  of  this  section  are  consider- 
ing the  organization  of  a  local  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
(citrus). 

Demand  Tor  figs  has  suddenly 
dropped  in  Fresno  county  to  almost 
nothing. 

Seedless  Tokays  are  being  tried 
out  by  a  grower  in  San  Joaquin 
county. 

Sacramento  county  citrus  and 
olive  crops  are  reported  as  100  per 
cent  by  deputy  horticultural  com- 
missioner F.  C.  Brosius. 

A  large  commercial  avocado  or- 
chard is  to  be  planted  this  winter  be- 
tween Riverside  and  Redlands. 

The  San  Antonio  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  had  150  carloads  of  Va- 
lencias  yet  to  ship  on  Oct.  11. 


SPLENDID  WALNUTS. 

Not  so  large  a  crop  and  so  large 
nuts  as  expected,  but  a  grievously  (?) 


small  per  cent  of  No.  2's  is  reported 
by  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Ass'n  below. 

"We  have  to  advise  that  indica- 
tions now  point  to  a  lighter  crop  of 
California  walnuts  than  the  State 
has  produced  for  many  seasons  past. 
Our  present  estimates  are  for  a  to- 
tal crop  of  8,000  tons  or  less  for 
the  State.  While  the  sizes  of  the 
walnuts  are  not  running  up  to  our 
earlier  expectations,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  the 
nuts  have  ripened  a  little  premature- 
ly this  year,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  the  outer  hulls  which  drop  off 
before  the  nuts  are  gathered,  were 
unusually  thick  and  pithy  this  sea- 
son, nevertheless  the  quality  of  the 
goods  is  excellent.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  output  this  year  is  the  fact 
that,  while  the  nuts  are  not  running 
heavily  to  large  sizes,  nevertheless 
they  are  running  exceptionally  light 
to  No.  2's.    Against  an  average  in 


1913  of  27  per  cent  No.  2's  the  crop 
is  only  averaging  3  per  cent  of  this 
grade  this  year.  We  have  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  greatly  reduce 


BRENTWOOD 

Irn^^d^irms 


IN  EASTERN  CONTRA  COSTA 
COUNTY,  East  of  Mt.  Diablo 

(3  .Miles  from  San  Frandaeo 
Soil  and  Climate  Unexcelled 
Suitable   for    Alfalfa.  Fnltl, 
Nuts,    Dairying,  Poultry 
and  Hogs 


PRICE  $300  AN  ACRE, 
Including  Water  Right 

Write    today    for  illustrated 

map,  ete. 


BALFOUR-GUTHRIE&O 

350  California  St.  San  Francisco 


MaihewsRevensibleTwjn  Disc  Plow 


1"»  HIS  is  the  only  reversible  disc  plow  which  does  not  use 
segment  to  fix  the  position  of  the  disc,  and  is  therefore 
the  only  one  which  will  always  plow  the  same  width  of 
furrow  both  ways  on  level  land  and  hillsides — and  stick  to  the 
work  on  hillsides. 

It  leaves  no  water  furrows.  Discs  are  fixed  in  exactly  the 
same  working  position  every  time  the  plow  is  lowered.  Two 
discs  wear  twice  as  long  as  one — but  cost  no  more. 

We  are  general  agents  for  a  complete  line  of  Disc 
"plows.    Glad  to  tell  you  about  them  at  any  time. 

Newell  Mathews  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1886 


k 


Implements,    Wagons,    Dairy    Supplies,     Road    and  Grading 
Machinery 


200  N.  LOS  ANGELES  Sr.,  LOS  ANGELES 


The  California  Favorite 

THE  BONANZA 
GANG 

Chilled 
or 
Steel 

Three  or 

Four 
Bottoms 

Oliver  Agents 
fflliijlj  Everywhere 

raction  10  ngine.  Improved  and  strengthened  levers  reversed  for 
-New  Bot  toms.    Get  the  particulars  by  mail  from  the  makers. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 


Better  than  ever — Extra  hea' 
orchard  work.     New  Beams 


-New 


ced  for 
Braces 
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all  No.  2  orders  and  are  now  pro-rat- 
ine on  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  on  all 
orders  for  this  grade.  We  regret 
having  to  do  this  but  there  is  no  al- 
ternative. We  simply  haven't  got  the 
goods  and  they  are  not  obtainable. 
We  have  not  shipped  a  car  which  has 
not  cracked  up  better  than  90  per 
cent  good  and  the  average  crop  is 
showing  about  94  per  cent,  the  great 
predominance  being  to  beautiful 
clear  white  kernels.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  when  the  consumer  de- 
mand for  walnuts  around  Thanks- 
giving time  comes,  the  markets  gen- 
erally will  show  a  short  supply  and 
a  consequent  much  stronger  demand. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  this 
demand  on  the  part  of  consumers 
will  develop  much  before  the  holiday 
period  as  the  average  person  has  not 
thought  of  buying  walnuts  during 
the  hot  weather  while  so  much  fresh 
fruit  is  still  available.  It  is  now  prac- 
tically certain  that  but  very  limited 
supplies  of  foreign  nuts  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  Thanksgiving  trade, 
and  as  the  average  consumption  of 
walnuts  at  this  period  is  accurately 
estimated  at  33  million  pounds,  it  is 
hard  to  figure  where  any  where  near 
this  quantity  of  walnuts  will  be 
found  this  season." 


RECLAMATION  NOTES. 

Imperial  valley  has  organized  into 
an  irrigation  district  and  has  called 
ejection  for  issuance  of  bonds  to  buy 
the  system  already  in  operation. 
There  are  500,000  acres  in  the  dis- 
trict now,  but  it  looks  as  if  this  might 
become  1,500,000  acres,  2-5  of 
which  is  in  Mexico. 

The  Lovelock  Valley  Irrigation 
District  was  recently  organized  in 
Nevada  to  drain  Humboldt  lake  by  a 
system  of  20  miles  of  canals  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000.  This  is  the  first  irri- 
gation district  to  be  formed  under 
Nevada  laws. 

Engineers  have  told  the  people  of 
lower  Santa  Clara  valley  that  they 
could  irrigate  50,000  acres  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  that  of  pumping  water 
30  feet.  There  is  much  interest  in  the 
proposition  to  form  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict there- 

Co-operation  of  city  and  county 
and  irrigation  companies  is  enabling 
the  cleaning  out  of  upper  Tule  river 
near  Porterville. 


TR  AN  SPORT  ATION . 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.  has  announced  rates  on  dried 
fruits  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  40 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  a  saving 
of  10  cents  over  old  water  rates  and 
a  saving  of  70  cents  over  old  rail 
rates. 

About  $200,000  per  month  is  be- 
ing spent  on  the  railroad  connecting 
San  Diego  with  Imperial  valley  and 
more  is  to  be  spent  in  the  few  re- 
maining months  until  the  last  of  the 
tunnels  is  completed. 

For  a  highway  across  the  lower 
coast  mountains,  much  interest  is 
manifested  in  Kern  and  Fresno  coun- 
ties and  in  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 

It  seems  that  the  railroads  intend- 
ed to  raise  rates  on  agricultural  im- 
plements from  Stockton  to  Portland, 
for  the  Holt  Mfg  Co.  bas  entered  a 
vigorous  protest. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  is 
to  hold  an  investigation  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  rates  on  its    coast  and 


Sacramento  valley  lines  on  Nov.  27. 

The  golden  spike  celebrating  pass- 
age of  the  first  train  to  Eureka  was 
driven  Oct.  23  amid  a  great  celebra- 
tion 


PAR3I  BUREAU  MONTHLY. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Yolo  County 
is  putting  out  a  monthly  sheet  in 
which  the  various  units  make  short 
reports.  Characteristic  of  these  re- 
ports is  the  expression  "interesting 
and  valuable  points  were  brought 
out."  This  shows  the  value  of  the 
meetings,  but  doesn't  extend  that  val- 
ue to  the  readers  of  the  monthly. 
Some  good  points  are,  however,  re- 
ported. One  unit  decided  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  break  up  the  plow- 
pan;  another  that  hot  asphaltum 
should  be  applied  to  large  cuts  on 
trees;  another  that  heifers  ought 
not  to  be  bred  under  15  months.  The 
central  Bureau  also  undertakes  to 
operate  a  free  exchange  where  im- 
plements, stock,  etc-  may  be  listed 
with  description  and  price  for  pro- 
spective buyers.  The  first  annual 
County  Farm  Bureau  Meeting  is  an- 
nounced for  all  day  Oct.  30  in  Wood- 
land. 


BOYS'  CLUBS. 

Last  Saturday  the  State  University 
campus  was  dotted  with  country 
boys  mostly  of  the  agricultural  clubs 
for  whose  benefit  the  Flower  and 
Fruit  Mart  was  held  there.  The  win- 
ners in  the  growing  contests  of  the 
past  season  started  that  day  on  a 
trip  of  entertainments  and  auto  tours 
at  various  places  from  here  to  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  and  back.  It  is  likely 
that  they  will  stop  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  and  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards.  In  Philadelphia  they  will 
visit  Independence  Hall  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  public  bodies 
and  men  are  making  definite  plans 
for  the  boys. 

FARM  ADVISERS. 

Plans  are  being  completed  and  the 
necessary  steps  taken  to  get  farm  ad- 
visers in  Solano,  Placer  and  Fresno 
counties.  Farm  advisers  have  regu- 
lar schedules  on  which  to  visit  each 
unit  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  where  they 
learn  who  is  seeking  advice.  The 
Yolo  county  adviser  visited  68  farms 
in  September  on  request  from  those 
who  wanted  advice. 


CO-OPERATIVE  RAILWAY. 

El  Dorado  county  farmers  are 
thinking  that  if  a  private  electric 
railway  corporation  could  make 
enough  to  pay  from  the  freight  they 
send  out,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for 
them  to  furnish  the  capital  and 
build  it  themselves.  The  Uno  Agricul- 
tural Club  of  Placerville  meets  Oct. 
25  to  discuss  the  proposition. 


The  California  Ass'n  of  Nursery- 
men held  a  three-day  convention  in 
San  Diego  last  week.  Besides  prob- 
lems of  tree  growing  business  and 
papers  on  the  newer  fruits  such  as 
the  fig  and  avocado,  the  proposed  8- 
hour  law  was  discussed.  As  usual 
among  industries  directly  allied  to 
agriculture,  the  proposition  received 
scant  favor. 


Our  idea  isforuou  to 
get  it - 

"  At  the  least  expense. 

With  the  least  trouble. 

Without  interruption 

In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Not  now  and  then- 
but  Always. 

Our  prices  and 
catalog  will  be 
sent  on  request, 
Just  cut  out  picture 
you  are  most 
interested  in  or 
give  their  numbers. 


SMITH-BOOTH-USHER  CO. 

~  PUMPS  FOR,  EVERY  SERVICE  ~- 
ZZ3-Z38    CENTRAL  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


IW<;  MOXKY  IN  TRUCKING  FRUIT. 


(Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

A  fairy  tale  about  trucks  for  haul- 
ing fruit  a  long  distance  to  market  is 
vouched  for  by  Trapp  Brothers  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  ought  to  know. 
They  paid  $3,614  for  a  50  horse- 
power, 4-ton  Moreland  truck  a  year 
ago  this  summer.  They  took  it  about 
thirty  miles  out  to  their  Buena  Park 
fruit  ranch  and  hauled  a  load  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  town  every  day,  re- 
turning with  groceries  and  freight 
for  the  villages  of  Downey,  Norwalk, 
Artesia,  Buena  Vista,  and  wayside 
stops. 

During  the  first  week  of  seven  days 
they  paid  $24.50  in  wages  for  driving 
and  took  in  $52  for  hauling  freight. 
On  July  22  the  freight  hauling 
brought  in  $16.50.  They  figure  the 
fuel  costs  about  $1  per  24  miles 
loaded.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  oper- 
ation per  day  for  the  round  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  is  $6.  They  load  five  or 
six  tons  on  the  truck  and  make  the 
trip  to  town  in  less  than  two  and  a 
half  hours,  getting  to  the  big  Los 
Angeles  public  market  at  just  the 
right  time  to  sell  out  quick.  Loading 
the  freight  and  delivering  it  takes 
till  about  4  p.  m.  At  a  river  bed 
on  the  way,  where  it  would  worry  a 
good  team  to  pull  one  and  a  half 
tons,  "she  works  right  through. 
Facts!     No  joshing" 

There  are  several  advantages. 

As  George  Trapp  says,  the  fruit 
arrived  after  the  30-mile  ride  to  the 
market  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
would  on  a  spring  wagon  three  miles 
to  his  railroad  station  at  Stanton.  To 
haul  as  much  as  a  truckload  to  Stan- 
ton would  cost  about  $5,  and  another 
$5  from  the  Los  Angeles  station  to 
the  market.  The  freight  is  11  cents 
per  hundred,  or  $10  to  $12  more.  So 
the  transportation  would  cost  about 
$20  for  fruit  which  the  truck  carries 
for  $6. 

There  is  no  agent  at  Stanton.  The 
fruit  used  to  be  left  on  the  platform 
til  the  way  freight  came.  Folks  used 
to  break  into  the  crates  and  boxes 
and  steal  the  fruit.  Handling  th*, 
package  so  many  times  bruised  the 
fruit,  too. 

With  the  truck  the  fruit  reached 
market  in  far  better  shape,  at  the 
right  time  for  most  ready  sale.  About 
$14  a  load  was  saved  on  transporta- 
tion, and  as  much  as  $16.50  was 
made  on  the  back  haul. 

But  not  all  the  advantage  came  to 
Trapp  Brothers.  The  cross-roads 
stores  had  previously  been  unable  to 
get  fresh  vegetables.  Their  freight 
had  to  be  hauled  from  the  station  by 
job  teams,  which  couldn't  be  procured 
in  time  to  sell  vegetables  fresh  or  to 
avoid  demurrage  in  many  cases.  Now 
it  is  delivered  at  their  doors  fresh 
from  that  morning's  market  at  the 
same  cost,  or  less. 


SHARPENING  PLOWS. 


During  the  busy  season,  farmers 
asually  find  it  necessary  to  make 
frequent  trips  to  the  nearest  black- 
smith shop  for  small  repair  jobs  on 
broken  parts  of  machinery,  sharpen- 
ing of  plow  lays  and  the  like. 

Where  one  is  located  close  to  such 
shops,  the  time  consumed  in  going 
and  coming  does  not  amount  to  near- 
ly so  much  as  the  time  spent  in  wait- 


ing for  the  blacksmith  to  finish  work 
for  someone  else  who  is  equally  as 
busy  at  his  farm. 

Where  the  ranch  is  a  long  dis- 
tance from  a  blacksmith  shop,  the 
wasted  time  is  still  more  pronounced 
and  in  either  case  a  small  forge  and 
anvil,  together  with  suitable  small 
tools,  sometimes  means  the  saving  of 
many  hours  during  the  season,  when 
every  hour  means  dollars  in  the 
farmer's  pockets. 

For  those  that  have  such  outfits 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
have  sent  out  a  few  pointers  on  plow 
sharpening  in  which  they  state  that 
the  principal  point  to  remember 
in  plow  work  is  getting  the  lay 
shaped  and  tempered  right.  A  lit- 
tle mistake  along  this  line  will  in- 
crease the  power  necessary  to  pull 
the  plow.  In  sharpening  the  lay  al- 
ways draw  the  edge  of  the  share  with 
the  face  to  the  anvil  making  the 
bevel  underneath.  The  lay  should 
fit  the  moldboard  as  snugly  as  pos- 
sible. To  tell  whether  the  lay  is 
properly  shaped,  place  it  on  the  floor 
or  bench  just  as  it  would  rest  in  the 
furrow;  if  the  entire  cutting  edge 
touches  the  floor  it  Is  set  right.  The 
point  of  the  lay  should  swing  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  line  of  the  land- 
side.  A  lay  should  never  be  left 
rough  hammered,  for  if  it  is  it  will 
not  scour  well  because  of  the  nu- 
merous little  hollows  and  indenta- 
tions. First,  have  a  clean  fire  of 
well  coked  coal,  keep  up  a  steady 
blast  as  if  taking  a  welding  heat, 
put  the  point  of  the  lay  in  first,  al- 
low it  to  get  nearly  red  hot,  gradual- 
ly move  through  the  fire  to  the  heel, 
and  continue  to  pass  it  back  and 
forward  through  the  fire  until  there 
is  an  even  heat  from  point  to  heel 
about  an  inch  back  from  the  edge. 
When  you  have  the  proper  heat  im- 
merse the  edge  in  water  for  an  in- 
stant. Raise  the  edge  or  heel  out 
first,  allowing  the  point  to  remain 
a  second  longer  because  it  has  more 
heat  than  the  edge. 

Be  careful  to  draw  the  temper  as 
even  a  blue  as  possible,  for  if  it  has 
hard  and  soft  places  it  will  wear  in- 
to scallops.  If  there  should  not 
be  enough  heat  to  do  this,  hold  it 
over  the  fire  again.  A  good  recipe 
for  tempering  plow  lays  is  as  fol- 
lows: 1  lb.  Saltpetre,  1  lb.  Muriate  of 
Ammonia  and  1  lb.  Prussiate  of  Pot- 
ash. Mix  well,  heat  the  steel  to  a 
cherry  red,  and  apply  the  powder 
lightly.  When  the  oily  coating  is 
dry,  cool  in  water. 


<;j:t  plkxtv  of  power. 


At  a  recent  Fremont  Demonstra- 
tion, the  sentiment  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Engineers  and  others 
was  expressed  somewhat  on  this  wise, 
— that  no  farmer  should  expect  to  be 
able  to  purchase  a  successful  tractor 
of  the  smallest  size  for  less  than 
$1000.00,  and  that  the  most  suit- 
able size  tractor  and  plow  outfit  for 
a  160  acre  farm  was  doubtless  a  3  or 
4-bottom  outfit. 

The  following  extract  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  American  Thresherman 
written  by  Prof.  P.  S.  Rose  formerly 
of  N.  D.  Agricultural  College  will  be 
suggestive  to  intending  tractor  buy- 
ers: 

"There  is  a  demand  among  farm- 
ers for  a  small  two  or  three-plow 


International  Harvester 
Engines  for  Irrigating 


VITHY  put  up  with  the  half  harvests 
W  of  dry  years  ?  Why  not  put  in  an 
irrigating  plant  of  your  own  ? 

An  irrigating  outfit  with  a  dependable 
I  H  C  engine — Mogul  or  Titan — does  away 
with  all  danger  from  drought.  I  H  C  en- 
gines are  so  reliable  that  you  can  depend  upon  hav- 
ing water  any  time  you  need  it  when  you  use  an 
I  H  C  outfit.  Such  safety  as  that  is  sometimes  worth 
much  money. 

The  same  I  H  C  engine  will  saw  the  wood,  run 
the  feed  grinder,  separate  the  cream,  bale  the  hay 
and  do  all  of  the  hardest  work. 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse 
power  and  in  every  style  suitable  for  farm  work. 
They  run  on  the  cheapest  or  most  convenient  fuel — 
kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  alcohol. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  should  be  able  to  show  you 
an  1  II  C  engine.  If  he  cannot,  write  to  us  for 
catalogues  and  information  before  you  buy. 


The  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binder*.  Reapers 
Headen,  Mowen 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Plasters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivator! 
Ensilage  Carters 
SheUers,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Sprinf -Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

CENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Eng ines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twins) 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.       Helena,  Mont.       Portland.  Ore. 
San  Francis. o,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Warm  flte  fcaflt  room 


with  the  glowing  heat  of  the 


For  Brut  Retultm 
Use  Pearl  Oil 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  TURN* 
ISHED  WITH  MAGNETO  ^GUARANTEED  5YRS. 


MILLER  PUMPS  H 
ARE  UNEQUALED 


PUMPS  fOR 

(ALL  HEADS 
AND  DOTY. 


Punp 
bCMfasi 

wmanl 

SJJMOSIIInl 

ORMAN  8.  MILLCR  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


■:>,> 
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Be  on  the  Safe  Side  of 
the  Irrigation  Question 

There  should  be  No  Need  to 
Worry  About  Your  Water  Sup- 
ply if  You  Install  the 

Layne  & 
Bowler 


4.  Pump 


v  •>-■>..  v, 


It's  one  of  the 
most  profitable 
investm  e  n  t  s 
you  can  make. 
The  Layne  & 
Bower  pump 
has  been  the 
result  of  years 
of  constant 
study  of  irriga- 
tion conditions 
by  our  expert 
water  engin- 
e  e  r  s.  Every 
type  of  pump 
has  been  given 
the  most  care- 
f  u  1  considera- 
t  i  o  n,  but  it 
has  been  found 
after  incessant 
e  x  p  erimenta- 
tion  that  the 
c  e  n  t  r  i  fugal 
multi  -  stage 
pump  far  ex- 
cels any  and 
every  _o  t  h  e  r 
type.  Not  only 
in  theory  is  this 
true,  but  actual 
and  practical 
tests  have  prov- 
en without  a 
doubt  the  truth 
of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  Layne  & 
Bower  pump 
secures  the 
maximum  sup- 
ply of  water  at 
the  least  cost. 


Our    Catalog    No.  25 
ves    complete  informa- 
tion.    Write  for  it. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900-910  Sante  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


tractor  that  can  be  bought  for  five 
or  six  hundred  dollars.  They  are 
looking  for  a  tractor  that  will  be  a 
fit  companion  and  running  mate  for 
the  Ford  automobile,  but  they  seem 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the 
beginning  Ford  cars  sold  for 
$1,000.00.  It  was  not  until  the 
annual  production  got  up  to  over 
100,000  that  the  price  dropped  to 
what  they  are  now  willing  to  pay  for 
a  tractor.  Moreover,  the  weight  of 
a  tractor,  in  any  event,  must  be  from 
two  and  one-half  to  three  times  that 
of  a  Ford  and  its  cost  of  manufacture 
even  in  large  lots  will  be  more. 
These  are  facts  of  production  that 
the  average  farmer  does  not  know, 
or  if  he  does  know,  rarely  stops  to 
consider. 

"Automobiles  are  sold  for  cash, 
but  tractors  are  sold  on  long  time. 
The  light  weight  tractor  before  it 
comes  fully  into  its  own  must  be  sold 
for  cash  on  delivery  or  cash  within 
six  months. 

"Some  of  the  light  tractors  now 
on  the  market  are  special  plowing 
outfits  which  are  so  designed  that 
they  are  of  very  little  value  for  any- 
thing but  plowing.  They  are  not 
large  enough  to  run  the  large  silage 
cutters,  nor  are  they  very  well  adapt- 
ed either  for  general  belt  work  or  for 
hauling  seeders  or  harrows  or  other 
loads.  Machines  of  this  class,  even  at 
a  comparatively  low  price,  will  nev- 
er be  able  to  compete  with  the  gener- 
al purpose  tractor,  so  far  as  economy 
is  concerned,  though  they  may  have  a 
large  sale.  What  the  farmers  desire, 
and  what  the  writer  believes  will 
eventually  prove  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, is  a  tractor  that  will  pull  four 
plows  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
two  under  any  conditions.  It  will 
have  enough  power  to  run  any  farm 
machine  and  can  be  used  for  any 
purpose  to  which  a  five  horse  team 
can  be  applied.  In  other  words, 
it  should  displace  eight  or  ten 
horses." 


MACHINERY  NOTES. 


Frank  Wadleigh's  bean-thresher, 
near  Ventura,  threshed  2,578  80- 
pound  sacks  of  beans  October  2. 

Automobile  registrations  for  Sep- 
tember were  3,583,  other  motor  vehi- 
cles 577. 

Eighteen  thousand  acres  in  Dis- 
trict 108,  near  Knight's  Landing, 
Putter  county,  are  said  to  have  been 
pumped  dry  of  three  feet  of  water  in 
seven  days  by  one  pumping  plant. 
In  throwing  it  over  the  levee  prob- 
ably a  ten-foot  head  of  water  was 
available  on  the  other  side-  We  won- 
der if  this  could  have  been  used  to 
generate  a  little  power  at  high  speed 
to  help  the  pumps. 

The  Riverside  county  fair  grounds 
have  a  new  10-inch  artesian  well  2  28 
feet  deep,  flowing  about  15  inches, 
two  feet  above  ground.  A  motor- 
driven  pump  is  to  force  the  water  to 
a  tank  30  feet  high,  whence  it  will 
be  piped  all  over  the  40-acre  grounds. 
A  3-inch  main  1,600  feet  long  will  be 
connected  by  smaller  pipes  to  all 
points  necessary. 

A  12-inch  artesian  well  in  Fresno 
county,  1,100  feet  deep,  is  flowing 
100  inches.  A  dozen  such  wells  are 
supplying  water  to  18,000  acres  be- 
longing to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Farm  Lands  Company 


You  Can't  Overwork  the 
Electric  Motor 

This  threshing  outfit  on  the  ranch  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  at  Cement,  California,  consists  of  a  little  Giant 
No.  1  thresher,  driven  by  a  G-E  Motor.  It  is  operating  the 
thresher  at  a  constant  speed  saving  both  grain  and  money. 
You  can't  overwork,  tire  out  or  fag  a 


G-E 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

For   RANCH   AND  FARM 


The  electric  motor  is  the  ranchman's  most  faithful  power 
servant— more  reliable  than  any  other  form  of  power  and,  in 
the  end,  a  great  deal  cheaper.  There  is  no  expense  for 
repairs  or  replacements.  The  only  cost  is  the  current  and 
that's  gotting  cheaper  and  cheaper  every  day. 

Threshing,  baling,  mixing  concrete,  sawing  cord  wood, 
pumping  for  irrigation,  clipping  horses  and  sheep — in  these 
and  a  hundred  ways  the  G-E  Motor  has  proven  its  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  for  ranch  operation. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklets  about  ranching 
with  electricity— they  are  free. 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 

124  West  4th  Street 

San  Francisco  Office: 

Rlalto  Building 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  relating 
to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation. 


Address  nearest  office. 


4961 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


Are  automatically  water  balanced  and 
require  no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  rotating  parts 
are  carried  on  the  water  film;  abso- 
lutely without  the  use  of  thrust  bear- 
ings or  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
No  BALANCE  RINGS  or  PLATES  In 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unneces- 
sary, and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 
KKOGH  PUMPS  with  the  least  number 
of  parts  mean  less  friction  and  greater 
efficiency. 

(Jet  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  decid- 
ing on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 


New  Type  Vertical 


SAN  Fit  AN  CISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


For  Every 
Purpose 

NEW 
Threads 

and 
Couplings 

Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


2nd 
Hand 

and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 
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Valves 
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for 
Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


K.  W.  Abbott  of  Milpitas,  Santa 
Clara  county,  has  just  purchased  16 
head  of  reeistered  Holsteins  from 
Joe  Levy  of  Manteca,  with  which 
further  to  enlarge  his  herd  of  Hol- 
steins. 

Believing  in  the  future  of  the  An- 
gora goat,  D.  W.  Thome  of  Uno, 
El  Dorado  county,  has  recently  pur- 
chased in  Modoc  county,  100  head  of 
grade  goats,  100  full  blooded  ones 
not  registered,  and  3  5  registered 
goats. 

A  rumor  from  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, states  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  purchased  9,000  head  of 
horses  for  war  purposes.  The  rumor 
further  states  that  boats  have  been 
chartered  to  transport  them  to 
the  war  zone  at  an  early  date. 

From  all  indications  the  consign- 
ment sale  of  registered  Holsteins 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Hanford,  Oc- 
tober 2  8,  will  be  a  record  breaker  so 
far  as  buyers  and  number  of  animals 
sold  is  concerned.  Letters  from  the 
various  breeders  who  have  consign- 
ed stock  indicate  that  quality  will  be 
an  outstanding«feature  of  the  sale. 

Anthrax  and  blackleg  outbreaks 
are  being  reported  from  many  cattle 
districts,  having  been  found  on  the 
ranch  of  George  Bloss  Jr.  in  Merced 
county,  along  Butte  creek  near  Grid- 
ley,  Butte  county,  and  near  Hollist- 
er,  where  a  ranch  hand  of  Miller  and 
Lux  became  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  county  livestock  inspect- 
or of  Butte  county  has  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  blackleg 
has  broken  out  in  that  county  re- 
cently. 

With  the  starting  of  the  rainy 
season,  the  need  for  more  silos  is 
much  in  evidence  all  over  Califor- 
nia's alfalfa  area,  for  that  last 
growth  of  alfalfa  which  is  still  un- 
cured  or  still  uncut  would  make 
good  succulent  feed  during  the  win- 
ter months,  if  it  could  be  packed  in- 
to the  silo.  We  have  seen  during  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  many  fields  of 
alfalfa  which  would  yield  heavy 
crops  if  allowed  time  to  cure,  but 
fall  weather  here  is  an  uncertain 
proposition  for  hay  making  and  silos 
are  the  things  we  must  build  as  an 
insurance  against  Nature. 

Sheep  men  with  headquarters  at 
Red  Bluff  have  been  busy  during  the 
past  few  weeks  driving  their  bands 
from  the  mountain  ranges  down  into 
winter  headquarters.  They  report 
having  had  a  good  season  this  year 
and  the  sheep  are  in  fine  shape  to 
start  the  winter.  Train  loads  of 
both  sheep  and  cattle  may  be  seen 
daily  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley 
on  their  way  to  market.  It  would  be 
better  if  some  of  this  stock  was  di- 
verted onto  the  alfalfa  ranches  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  to  consume  some 
of  the  alfalfa  hay  for  which  a  mar- 
ket cannot  be  secured. 

There  seems  to  be  a  larger  demand 
for  breeding  sows  in  the  State  than 
the  farmers  can  supply,  the  price  of 
pork  having  evidently  appealed  to 
imaginations  of  the  back  to  the 
farm  population.  Several  companies 
have  started  establishments  for  the 
breeding  of  several  hundred  sows, 
twice  a  year.  Unless  more  care  is 
exercised,  than  is  general  in  such 
undertakings,  it  is  feared  that  the 


price  of  pork  will  not  be  materially 
affected  by  their  production.  Hogs 
given  intelligent  care  by  experienced 
men  are  paying  well  now,  but  they 
are  a  risky  thing  to  go  at  blindly, 
especially  on  such  a  large  scale. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Hog  Raisers" 
Association  recently  had  a  conference 
with  the  supervisors  of  that  county 
in  an  effort  to  have  an  ordinance 
passed  which  will  aid  in  eradicating 
the  hog  cholera  in  that  section.  The 
association  has  already  done  much 
good  in  this  respect  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
cholera  will  be  pretty  thoroughly 
wiped  out  of  the  county.  With  the 
natural  advantages  that  farmers  in 
the  Imperial  valley  have  at  hand  for 
hog  raising,  their  work  production 
should  be  materially  increased,  pro- 
vided they  can  overcome  the  cholera, 
which  has  been  a  serious  drawback. 

The  Fisk  sale  of  registered  Jer- 
seys conducted  at  Modesto,  October 
14,  by  Ben  A.  Rhoades  of  Los  An- 
geles, was  entirely  successful,  from 
both  the  sellers'  and  buyers' 
standpoints.  There  were  34  head 
sold  for  a  total  of  $6050,  the  cows 
averaging  $220,  heifers  $168.35, 
heifer  calves  $86.65,  and  bulls 
$161.40.  Considering  that  not 
enough  time  was  allowed  for  the 
getting  out  of  a  catalog,  the  prices 
received  speak  very  well  for  the 
quality  of  the  herd  arid  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Rhoades  as  a  salesman.  A 
large  portion  of  the  stock  went  to 
Stanislaus  county  dairymen. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  the  one  thing  which  would  help 
both  the  small  dairyman  and  breed- 
er of  purebreds  most  at  this  time,  is 
some  system  of  community  breed- 
ing. As  with  all  other  new  ideas 
however,  farmers  need  some  one  to 
go  among  them  ty  arouse  enthusi- 
asm. To  secure  such  a  man  would 
require  a  small  expenditure  for  trav- 
eling expenses,  etc.,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  breed  associations  of 
this  State  could  well  afford  to  do- 
nate enough  money  to  carry  on  such 
a  campaign.  N.  H.  Locke  believes 
such  a  plan  could  he  worked  out, 
and  he  will  confer  with  the  directors 
of  California  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  on 
the  subject,  at  their  next  meeting. 

The  run  of  cattle  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  last  week  was 
lighter  than  for  the  week  preceding, 
the  steer  market  closing  about  15 
cents  higher.  Cows  and  heifers  were 
weak,  all  other  classes  being  steady. 
The  hog  market  was  distinguished 
by  an  advance  of  five  to  ten  cents, 
the  run  for  the  week  being  short,  al- 
though arrivals  were  of  much  bet- 
ter quality.  Sheep  business  was 
steady  for  the  week,  an  increase  in 
arrivals  being  noted.  Yearling 
wethers  are  in  excellent  demand 
while  lambs  declined.  Prime  lambs 
sold  for  $5.85  to  $6.00,  ewes  $4.00  to 
$4.35,  yearlings  $5.00  to  $5.50  and 
wethers  $4.75  to  $5.40. 


HOR.SE    OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT  S 

,  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  care 
The  safest,    Best  BLISTER 

overused.  Remove!  all  hunches 
from  Horse**  ImpossaiMe  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Seed 
for  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LA.V,'RENCi:-WILl.lAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Live  Stock  Directory  j 

Rates  in  this  director;.  3c  per  »ord  each  Imi;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year.  2 He  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS  WANTED — Want  heifer  calves  or  year- 
lings, registered  or  grades.  In  exchange  for  gilt-edge  al- 
falfa In  Tulare  County.  Will  make  liberal  deal,  but 
stock  must  be  well-bred,  nicely  marked,  fine  type, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  from  heavy  producers.  R. 
II.  Whitten,  K.  5.  Box  646.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  Co|i;i-(ii-Uro  Rauwerd  Paul  King  DcKol. 
Winner  of  3rd  prize  at  Kings  County  Fair.  1914. 
being  placed  next  to  Toreno  Korndyke,  owned  by  Morris 
&  Sons,  who  won  the  Grand  Champion  bull  at  the  Stale 
Fair.  This  animal  will  do  credit  to  any  herd.  For 
further  information  write  Wm.  II.  Smith,  K.  4,  Hanford. 

FOR  SALE— H0LSTE1.N-FRIES1A.N  BULL — Nonesuch 
Pondyke  No.  90771.  Born  April  20,  mil.  Tubereu- 
Une  tested.  Price  $350.00  at  Alfarata  Ranch.  Mer- 
ced. Cal.  Address,  C.  F,.  Childs,  909  Cowper  St..  Palo 
Alto.  CaL  

REG  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  SegLs,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale:  blood  that  Increases  the  value  ol 
your  herd.    K  ite  or  rail  and  see  our  herd.    F.  k  H. 

rttensel.  San  Lorenzo.  Cal.  

TEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  tat  sale.  Toung 
and  many  with  big  records.  Also  *  few  well-bred 
heifers  and  hulls  tip  to  nine  months  old.  K.  W. 
Abbott.  Milpitas.  Cal.  

PURE-BRED  liiiro.-J.7Mj  Swine.  Prize  winn.'s. 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hug  and  Land  Syndicate.  919  Hearst  Bids.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

AYRSHIRES — For  sale.   One   young   bulla   from  Im- 
ported  dams   and   sires.     Large   for   their  age.  Fine 
color.     For  particulars,   write  F..    B.    M.Farland.  412 
Claus   Spreckels    Bldg..    San  Francisco. 
 —  e  

ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD  OfT.-rs  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  strains.  R.  L.  Waltz.  Hanford. 
Cal.     References:  Farmers  4  Merchant-;'  National  Bank. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  bulls  sired  by 
King  of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from 
A.  R.  0.  dams.    J.  H.  narlan  Co.,  Woodland.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pu  c-bred  young  nolstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa.  Cal. 

f  RAN K  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  Calilornla— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak.   

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  book  to  COULBON  CO..  Petaluma.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class   thorough-bred    Holsteln    bulls    for  sale 

Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

RE li.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  fo-  sale.  Granewlld  Farm. 
Mayhews.   Sacramento  county.  Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey. 

Prop.  

I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  5  Holsteln  heifers,  sired  by 
a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiars  and  by  a  grandson.  Ad- 
dress J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  2.  Modesto,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE— Well-bred  Brown  Swiss  Bull.  3  years 
old.  Price.  $150.  True  to  type  In  size  and  color. 
Ingleslde  Farm.   Knights  Landing.  Cal.  

REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1668.  Young  bulls 
'rom  best  cows.    Ranrho  Dos  Rios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Holsteins.  PoDtlac 
bull  calves.     M.  Holdridge.  Modesto.  Cal  

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM— Registered  JerseyB. 
C.  O.  McFarland.  Route  2,  Tulare.  Cal.  

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested, 
t.inwood  Farm.  Santa  Crux,  Cal.  

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 
for  sale.    B.  4.  8acramento.  Cal.  

REG.     HOLSTEINS  —  Bull   calves.     Julian-King  of 

Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson.  B.  2.  Modesto. 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS— A.    W.    Morris   *  Sons 

Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland.  CaL  

SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holsteln  cattle.  B 
F.  Ouerln.  R.  3.  Box  58.  Vlsalla.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.    Hackelt.   Breeder,   Ceres.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short-horns,  milk 
■train.     Petaluma.  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAltster  *  Son.  Chlno.  CaL  


N.   H.    LOCKE   CO.,   Lockefoid.  Cal.— Choice  young 

Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  

COPA   DE   0R0   FARM.    Pure  bred  Holsteln  cattle. 

Loi    Ranos.  Cal.  

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal.— Registered  Hol- 
tteto  bulla  for  aale.   


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES— Bred    for   size,    bone    and  Quality. 

Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  Slate  Fair.  IMS. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glab,  Laws,  Inyo 
county.  Cal.  

BLATCHF0RDS  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely:  no  trouble;  oe  milk.  Write  for  free  folder. 
"Tbe  Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Puck  age."  Coulson 

Co. .  Petaluma.  

REGISTERED  0UR0C-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  ImmedlaU  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED     POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  ami 

medium  type.    As  represented  or  money  back.     W.  A. 

Young.  Lodl.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  brat 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.    Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  B.  8, 

Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES   REGISTERED  — Boars   and  sows  ready 

for  delivery  October  30th.  G.  Casey,  Box  T.  King  Boat. 

San  Jose.  CaL 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS — Boars  and  sows  for  breeding 

stock,  eligible  to  registration.     B.  J.  Miller,  Latbrop, 

Cal. 

Dl'ROC- JERSEYS — Prise  Winning  Boauvj 
and  young  stock  for  sale.     J.    K.  Fraaer, 

Denalr,  Cal. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale.  Gtape- 
wlld  Faun.  Mayhews,  Sacramento,  Cal.     A.   B.  Hom- 

pbrey.  Prop. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  PeaV 
greed  Stwk.  Co  respondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Tkctav 
*m.  Novate,  CaL 

POLAND-CHINAS.  Young  stock.  EKber  sex.  Writs 
'or  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Was- 

tonviMe.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — Prise  wte- 
ners.  finest  stock  In  State.    $30  up.    M.  Baasett.  Haev 

'ord. 


DUROC  BOARS    Qood,  thrifty  May  pigs.  $15  eaeb. 

Registered  stork.    A.  I..  Moriarty,  Patterson.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Weanling  males  $10.    Females.  $11. 

J.  M.  BonibiTcer.  Modesto.  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINAS— Prize  winners.    Money  makers.  W. 

Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special  sale  of  yeas* 

sows.     C.   0.   Conway.   Lakeport.  Cal. 

DUROCS  froB  nrst-prlze  winners  Slate  Fair,  $19  at 

op.     Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlork.  CaL 

HOPLAND    STOCK     FARM— Registered  BerksbJm 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.     The  Browning  Bust 

Farm      W.   H.    Browning.   Woodland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Federal 

Bench,  El  CaJon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM-  Registered  Polane-Cblsa 

swine.     A.  M.  Hen  y.  Familngton. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  for  aale.  F 

W.  White.  Elk  Grove.  Cel. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  -  Weanlings.    Undqulat  Bras. 

Turlnek.  Cal. 


CHAS.    GOODMAN.    Breeder  or   High-Class  Brkebtn 

Kwtne.     Williams.  Cel. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOCS    (    A.  Stowe.  Stockton.^a. 

REGISTERED   POLANO-CH INAS -Large  medium  type 

Prize  winning  stork.    8.  F.  Williams.  Cbleo. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — AU  stock  baanmli 

against  bog  c  holera.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  CaL 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  tares  ta 
Ove  years  old.  also  two  end  three  years  old  miles  fee 

tele.     Los  Alios  Stock  Farm,  toe  Altos.  Cel. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Registered  Here- 
fords.    B.  M.  Runlep.  Manager.  Newman,  CaL 

HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  —  Beglstered    Short- Berss. 

Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  CaL 


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon.  Cel.  Breeder  of  French  Merle* 

and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times 

CHAS.    KIMBLE,    Breeder  and   Importer  ef  Bsxo 

boulllets.     Hanford.  CaL 


FRANK    MEACHAM,   Pttalnma,    Callferala.— Brseeer 

Shropshires.  Remboulllets.  American  Merinos,  both  texts 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Boss  er  Petaluma  far  Use 
Oak. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM — Beg.    Jersey   cattle  aad 

Poland-China  hogs.     I'has    N    Odell.  Modesto. 

S.    B.    WRIGHT.   Santa   Rote  —Beglstered  Btrteeirt 

hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 


6  years  old,  sound  and  alright  every  way.  I  carried 
eway  two  prizes  with  him  at  tbe  California  gleet 

Fair  this  season. 

I  wlU  sell  this  horse  cheap  if  sold  soon.  fm 
further   particulars   write   me   or   come   and   tee  tbe 

horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON.  CAL 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
149  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


October  24,  1914 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


[Answered  by  Dr.  Robert  Boyd  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College.] 

HOG  CHOLERA? 

To  the  Editor:  Some  young  hogs  I 
recently  bought  eat  very  little  and 
some  have  a  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
They  do  not  move  around  much  and 
have  some  cough. — J-  S.,  Coyote. 

[I  would  have  a  qualified  veterin- 
arian to  see  the  animals  as  soon  as 
possible  as  the  symptoms  you  de- 
scribe closely  resemble  those  of  hog 
cholera,  and  before  this  appears  some 
will  probably  have  died.] 


SHOULDER  LAMENESS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  nine-year- 
old  mare  that  is  very  lame  in  both 
shoulders.  She  has  never  done  any 
hard  work,  but  has  stood  on  the 
barn  floor  a  great  deal.  Sometimes 
she  gets  a  little  better  and  then  back 
to  her  old  lameness  again. — W.  W. 
B.,  Kelseyville. 

[The  lameness  you  describe  may 
be  due  to  rheumatism,  but  shoulder 
lameness,  especially  of  both  shoul- 
ders, is  very  hard  to  diagnose  unless 
a  man  has  been  trained  in  diagnosis 
of  lameness.  I  would  strongly  advise 
you  to  have  the  animal  examined  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian,  as  from  what 
you  say  the  animal  may  be  really 
suffering  from  hoof  lameness.] 


INFECTIOUS  SCOURS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  valuable 
heifer  calf  about  one  month  old.  She 
has  never  drunk  like  she  was  thirsty, 
sometimes  taking  very  little.  Pass- 
age is  white  and  doughy  looking  and 
she  sometimes  has  scours.  Calf  is 
very  thin.  What  treatment  would 
you  advise? — F.  W.,  San  Luis  Obis- 
po. 

[This  is  "white  scour"  or  Dysen- 
teria  Neonatorum  and  is  an  acute 
contagious  infectious  disease.  It  is 
caused  by  one  of  the  virulent  forms 
of  the  bacillus  coli  communis.  The 
treatment  consists  of  first  a  purge 
(mfld  acting  such  as  castor  oil)  and 
after  the  purgative  action  appears, 
mucilaginous  medicines  such  as  de- 
coctions of  linseed,  barley,  or  oats. 
Each  case  would  have  to  be  treated 
according  to  symptoms,  however, 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to 
call  a  qualified  man  to  see  the  calf. 
There  are  certain  preventive  mea- 
sures, which  should  be  taken  if  you 
have  other  stock.] 


HOG  BREATHES  HARD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  sow  that 
breathes  with  difficulty,  the  trouble 
apparently  being  in  her  nose.  Could 
you  suggest  a  remedy?  She  has  been 
running  in  an  alfalfa  pasture  for 
some  time.  What  are  the  symptoms 
of  hog  cholera?  Is  there  any  sure 
method  of  detecting  it  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease? — J.  S.  D.,  Lem- 
on Cove. 

[It  would  be  impossible  to  diag- 
nose this  case  without  an  examina- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  due  to 
nasal  polypi,  which  would  have  to 
be  removed  surgically.  P.  T.  D.  The 
first  symptoms  of  hog  cholera  are 
rather  difficult  to  distinguish,  being 
very  similar  to  those  of  ptomain 
poisoning.  The  animals  become  dull 
and  generally  there  is  either  diar- 
rhoea or  obstinate  constipation. 
There  may  also  be  purple  patches  on 
the  skin.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral forms  of  hog  cholera,  and  in  no 
case  can  a  positive  diagnosis  be  made 
except  on  post  mortem  lesions.  If 
hog  cholera  is  prevalent  in  your  lo- 
cality, or  if  you  have  lately  imported 


any  hogs,  any  symptoms  of  sickness 
in  the  herd  should  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion.] 


SCOURS  OF  MARE. 

To  the  Editor:  What  will  stop  my 
mare  from  scouring?  She  is  quite 
alright  when  I  start  for  a  drive  for 
the  first  two  miles.  Then  she  starts 
to  scour.  She  has  been  doing  this 
a  month  or  more.  I  feed  her  fairly 
good  oat  hay  alone.  Her  stomach  is 
large  and  looks  as  though  she  is  in 
foal,  but  she  hasn't  been  near  a 
horse- — H.  B.  H.,  Petaluma. 

[This  is  due  to  indigestion.  First 
give  mare  a  mild  physic  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  one  pint,  and  one  ounce  oil 
of  turpentine  to  be  given  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Care  must  be  tak- 
en in  administration  of  a  drench  to 
horses.  Do  not  try  to  hurry  the 
operation.  When  bowels  have  re- 
turned to  normal,  which  should  be 
12  to  16  hours  after  drench  com- 
mences to  act,  ghe  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  twice  daily  in  feed 
for  about  two  weeks:  Sodium  bi- 
carbonate, 3  oz. ;  powdered  nux  vom- 
ica, 2  drams;  powdered  gentian  root, 
1%  oz. ;  powdered  anise,  2  oz.  Mix 
and  divide  into  six  powders.  Oat 
hay  is  rather  laxative  feed  for  hors- 
es used  for  fast  work,  more  espec- 
ially if  cut  a  little  green.  You  would 
find  you  would  get  better  results 
from  timothy  hay  and  grain  if  pos- 
sible to  procure  it  ] 


LION  LOSES  APPETITE. 

To  the  Editor:  A  young  lion  six 
months  old  was  fat  and  in  good  con- 
dition a  few  weeks  ago.  Now  he  has 
lost  weight,  has  little  appetite  and 
seems  constipated. — T.  G.,  Napa. 

[This  is  probably  indigestion.  You 
must  remember  the  natural  food  of 
all  carnivora  is  raw  flesh,  and  under 
natural  conditions  such  animals 
would  feed  at  most  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  For  constipation  try  the 
following:  Syrup  of  buckthorn  and 
castor  oil,  equal  parts.  If  animal 
weighs  say  forty  pounds  give  three 
tablespoonfuls  once  a  day  until  the 
bowels  become  regular.  If  this  does 
not  loosen  bowels  after  second  day 
increase  dose  one  tablespoonful.  You 
might  try  the  following  tonic  when 
bowels  have  become  normal:  Liquor 
strychnine  (B.  P.)  thirty-six  minims, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  2  drams, 
tincture  calumba  six  drams,  syrup  of 
orange,  one  and  one-half  ounces, 
water  to  six  ounces.  Give  a  table- 
spoonful  once  daily.  I  would  advise 
you  to  keep  children  away  as  such 
animals  are  liable  to  be  uncertain  in 
temper,  especially  when  suffering 
from  indigestion.] 


MISPRINT  MANGE  AND  RABIES. 

In  the  issue  of  of  October  3,  un- 
der the  head  "Mange  on  Fox  Ter- 
rier," the  words  "liquid  petroleum," 
which  is  coal  oil,  should  be  "liquid 
petrolatum."  This  is  the  equivalent 
official  of  vaseline  which  is  a  pro- 
prietary name.  Use  of  petroleum  in 
this  formula  would  be  a  vesicant  or 
blistering  application  and  totally  al- 
ters the  prescription. 

In  the  rabies  article  "drunk" 
should  read  "dumb."  In  the  issue 
October  10,  "lampers,"  which  is  the 
common  term  among  horsemen, 
should  read  correctly  "lampas." 


amounts  to  20,000,000  acres.  The  |  — and  this  with  a  maximum  summer 
area  in  need  of  protection  is  at  least  (  force  of  less  than  900  men.  Natur- 
double  this.  At  present  the  Forest  ally,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Service  has  to  protect  not  only  the  |  forests  are  not  being  protected  with 
twenty  million  acres  of  government  the  degree  of  intensiveness  that  they 
land,  but  a  good  share  of  the  balance  deserve. 

A   ■      hum— i  mmmmi^mmmmmmmmmm^*mmmammx^mmmmmmmmmamm^matmm—^^\. 


The  Government  land  within  the 
National     Forests      fn  California 


Newman  Bros.'  Ranch,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


JUDGMENT  based  on 
EXPERIENCE  is  a  sure 
GUIDE  to  success. 
READ  AND  PROFIT  BY  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Poppy  Ridge,  Elk  Grove,  Sept.  26,  1914. 

DE  LAVAI.  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.: 

Are  we  pleased  with  our  silo?    We  certainly  are,  and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

It  is  made  out  of  the  right  stuff,  and  in  the  right  way  for  this  climate.  As  you  know,  ours 
is  the  one  you  had  at  the  State  Fair  in  '13.  It  was  moved  down  to  the  ranch  and  put  up  about 
October  1st.  Stood  empty  all  winter,  was  filled  in  April  with  alfalfa,  empty  by  July,  and  Ailed 
again  in  Sptember  with  corn.  The  hoops  have  never  been  touched.  There  isn't  a  check  in  it,  nor 
has  a  single  seam  started. 

We  feed  alfalfa  silage  three  months  in  place  of  cutting  and  feeding  green  alfalfa  every  day. 
The  cows  milked  just  as  well,  we  saved  on  labor,  and  the  silo  enabled  us  to  turn  into  the  best  of 
feed  a  first  cutting  that   as  hay  would  not  have  been  worth  handling. 

We  figure  that  the  silo,  by  enabling  us  to  preserve  corn  in  succulent  condition  for  winier 
feeding,  will  so  balance  our  ration  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  buy  any  conceniritcs  to  keep  our 
herd  up  to  their  best.  Even  if  it  cut  our  bill  for  concentrate  50  per  cent  the  silo  will  pay  for 
itself  this  year. 

It  preserves  the  feed  perfectly.  We  did  not  lose  a  particle  ot  silage  from  mould  even  next  to 
the  doors. 

We  expect  to  (111  it  next  spring  with  barley  and  vetch  and  again  in  the  fall  wich  corn,  thus 
getting  two  crops  in  one  season  from  the  same  land.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  before  to 
advantage  except  with  alfalfa.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out  we  shall  need  another  silo  for  first  crop 
alfalfa,  and  we  serve  notice  now  that  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  will  be  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NEWMAN  BROS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  B 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

101  DRUM  M  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  1016  WESTERN  AVE.,  SEATTLE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY 


Pomona  wen  Pumps 


— most  efficient 
— cost  less  for  upkeep 
— cost  less  for  repairs 
— always  on  the  job 

Deliver  a  steady  flow  of 
water  from  great  depths, 
without  jerk,  jar  or  vibra- 
tion. 


Wiite  lot  Catalog  No.  54  P 

POMONA  MFG.  CO.,  POMONA,  CAL. 

(In  the  center  of  the  largest  deep  well  pumping  section  in  the  world.) 

Los  Angeles  Office,  930  Investment  Bldg.,  8th  &  Broadway 


0ak  Grove  Berkshires 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 
H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 
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Inspection  of  Dairy  Herds 


By  State  Veterinarian,  Or.  Ctias.  Keane, 
at  Milk  Conference,  Berkeley. 

A  review  of  analysis  of  past  efforts 
to  secure  adequate  dairy  legislation 
in  the  State  brings  back  to  light  one 
very  salient  feature;  namely,  the 
sharply  drawn  division  of  opinion 
between  those  who  represent  the 
consumer  and  those  representing  the 
producer  in  the  provisions  such  legis- 
lation should  include.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  concerning  the  por- 
tions of  such  regulations  proposed 
for  the  elimination  of  diseased  ani- 
mals from  the  milking  herds.  Up 
to  date  no  common  ground  has  been 
found  wherein  all  interested  could 
stand,  but  on  the  contrary  bitterness 
has  been  engendered,  and  all  parties 
have  undoubtedly  suffered  there- 
from. 

In  seeking  the  principal  reason  for 
this  condition  of  affairs  one  appar- 
ently does  not  have  to  look  far. 
The  dairymen  who  want  to  produce 
clean  milk,  and  are  not  opposed  to 
intelligent  regulation,  are  in  the  ma- 
jority; the  creamery  men  must  have 
clean  milk  from  which  to  produce 
butter  that  will  command  top  prices; 
while  the  desire  of  the  consumer 
does  not  require  mention.  Therefore 
other  reasons  for  this  division  of 
opinion  must  be  sought.  While  in 
my  opinion  several  such  reasons  ex- 
ist, the  one  which  stands  out  so 
prominently  and,  so  far  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  address  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  most  important,  is  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  and  the  tubercu- 
lin test.  Here  is  where  the  fight  be- 
gins and  ends,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future,  unless  we  can 
make  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  tuberculin  test  an  incident  to, 
rather  than  the  pivot  around  which 
the  whole  subject  of  proposed  sani- 
tary dairy  legislation  must  revolve. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  minimizing  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  but  in  treating  this  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  state  control, 
its  general  application,  is,  for  well 
known  reasons,  impossible,  and  its 
advocation  will  continue  to  result 
only  in  drawn  battles. 

If  I  had  the  final  say  today,  I 
would  amend  the  present  dairy  law 
of  California  a  little.  It  is  a  good 
law,  and  with  the  meager  facilities 
afforded,  is  well  administered  by  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau.  If  adequate 
machinery  were  given  the  Bureau 
for  the  general  enforcement  of  this 
law,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
improvement  in  our  dairy  industry 
would  be  equal  to  any  that  could  be 
carried  out  under  a  different  law. 

There  are,  however,  two  impor- 
tant amendments  to  this  law  that  I 
would  suggest,  namely: 

First:  a  provision  whereby  dupli- 
cation of  inspections  by  State,  Coun- 
ty and  City  inspectors  could  be  con- 
stitutionally eliminated,  thereby 
providing  against  the  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds  by  such  methods,  as  well 
as  protecting  the  dairymen  from  the 
unnecessary  annoyance,  expense  and 
trouble,  in  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  different  standards  or  different 
interpretations  of  the  same  stand- 
ard of  inspection. 

The  other  material  defect  in  our 
present  law  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  proper  inspection  of  the 
animals  for  abnormal  conditions  or 


diseases  which  might  be  inimical  to 
human  health.  The  existing  law  re- 
fers to  this  subject  only  three  times: 
In  section  One  where  it  provides  that 
no  milk  produced  from  cows  af- 
fected by  any  disease,  or  from  cows 
within  five  days  after  or  fifteen  days 
preceding  parturition,  shall  be  sold; 
Section  29  provides  that  the  milk 
from  cows  obtained  within  fifteen 
days  before  and  five  days  after  calv- 
ing must  be  excluded;  and  section 
4  3  provides  that  whenever  an  agent 
or  inspector  of  the  Bureau  shall  dis- 
cover the  existence  of,  or  has  reason 
to  believe  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  exists  among  dairy  cattle,  the 
same  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  State  Veterinarian.  The 
agents  of  the  Bureau  enforce  this 
latter  provision  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  but  this  inspection  for  ab- 
normal conditions  and  disease 
should  be  made  by  trained  veteri- 
narians whose  special  fitness  for 
such  work  should  be  determined 
through  competitive  examinations  in 
veterinary  pathology.  The  large 
cities  of  this  country  and  some  of 
the  states  recognize  this  fact;  and 
inspection  by  veterinarians  for  the 
exclusion  of  diseased  animals  from 
the  dairy  herds  has  been  followed 
in  European  countries  for  years.  This 
method  of  veterinary  inspection  has 
been  adopted  by  at  least  two  cities 
in  California,  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  signal  success. 

The  elimination  of  only  the  cows 
which  are  affected  with  communica- 
ble diseases  does  not  constitute  a 
thorough  animal  inspection.  Cows 
suffer  from  other  pathological  con- 
ditions which  often  render  milk 
harmful  for  human  consumption.  I 
refer  to  the  pus  infections,  as  well  as 
sporadic  diseases,  most  important  of 
which  in  the  dairy  herd,  from  a  sani- 
tary viewpoint,  are  the  various  in- 
flammations of  the  udder.  Also  ab- 
normal sequelae  to  parturition,  etc. 
Regulations  should  provide  that 
cows  so  affected  must  be  separated 
from  the  milking  herd  until  recov- 
ery. Regulations  should  also  pro- 
vide against  the  use  of  milk  from 
cows  found  affected  with  undeter- 
mined illness,  evidenced  by  such 
symptoms  as  abnormal  temeprature, 
extreme  emaciation,  malaise,  etc. 

While  such  regulations  would 
probably  be  broad  enough  to  include 
animals  affected  with  communicable 
diseases,  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
anthrax,  and  open  and  advanced 
cases  of  actinomycosis,  be*  specifically 
mentioned,  and  in  addition,  the  in- 
spection for  tuberculosis  be  limited, 
as  far  as  the  removal  of  the  animal 
from  the  dairy  is  concerned,  to  those 
cases  where  the  disease  is  evident 
after  a  physical  examination  only. 
At  the  present  time  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  all  that  we  may  expect  and 
while  the  elimination  of  only  physi- 
cal cases  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
dairy  herd  may  not  be  all  that  is  de- 
sired, it  is,  however,  a  step  forward. 


K  subscriber  writes  that  tule  pro- 
tectors (which  are  scarce)  for 
young  trees  prevent  growth  of  suck- 
ers from  seedling  roots. 


Low  vitality  of  tree  or  animal, 
from  whatever  cause,  invites  disease. 


i 


"Full  milk  pails  all  thru 
the  dry  season,  while 
neighbor's  cows  are  dry." 

— that's  what  O.  H.  Holmes,  Clatskanie,  Oregon, 
writes  as  his  experience  in  feeding  Larrowe's  Dried 
Beet  Pulp. 

It  is  the  cne  best  feed  for  dairy  cows,  both  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer and  conditioner.  Fine  also  for  horses,  hogs,  poultry 
and  other  live  stock.  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  be 
had  either  plain  or  with  molasses.  Some  prefer  the  mo- 
lasses-dried on  account  of  its  sweetness,  but  stock  will  eat 
either  with  great  relish. 

ONE  TO  5  LBS.  MORE  MILK  PER  COW  A  DAY 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  clean,  wholesome,  appetizing; 
aids   digestion;   contains  five   times  as   much   nutriment  as 

silage  with  as  great  or  greater  succulence — swelling  to  fully  six  times  its 
original  bulk  when  moistened.  It  will  not  only  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk,  but  keep  the  herd  in  better  health  with  less  bag 
trouble  and  greater  contentment.  Try  it  now.  Go  to  your  feed  dealer 
today  and  buy  one  sack.  Test  it  on  one  cow  whose  milk  record  you 
know,  and  watch  results. 

Write  for  booklet,  "PROFITABLE  FEED- 
ING" • — giving  valuable  information  on  feeds 
and  feeding;  also  instructions  for  using  dried 
beet  pulp.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  you  a  copy  free. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

607  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 


■ 


Cream  Separator 
Manufacturers  Say 

that  two-thirds    of  all  complaints 

about  cream  separators  are  due  to  faulty 
lubrication.  That  is  because  the  close- 
fitting,  fast-running  mechanism  of  the 
separator  demands  a  special  oil — and 
most  people  use  "just  any  old  oil." 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators 
and  we  know  that  it  is  "right"  because 
our  lubrication  experts  have  made  a 
study  of  separator  construction  and  ex- 
actly adapted  the  oil  to  the  requirements. 
It  is  just  the  right  body.  It  doesn't 
"gum."    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


October  24,  1914 
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Dairymen's  Meeting. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Meetings  of  livestock  men  are  al- 
ways of  interest  to  any  one  interested 
in  such  subjects  as  usually  arise  at 
such  meetings,  and  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  California  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Dairymen's  Association 
at  Modesto  last  week  were  no  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

The  first  day  of  the  meetings  was 
devoted  to  subjects  of  interest  to 
creamery  operators,  most  of  the 
speakers  confining  themselves  to  pa- 
pers and  discussions  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  butter  standards  in 
this  State,  and  at  times  the  speakers 
so  thoroughly  disagreed  that  the  au- 
dience was  furnished  all  sides  of  the 
subjects  for  its  consideration. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  politics  have 
been  injected  into  the  work  of  the 
association  by  some  members,  this 
subject  was  the  foundation  for  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  and  was  even  en- 
tered into  by  one  political  candidate 
and  one  of  his  supporters. 

That  the  association,  as  a  whole, 
do  not,  however,  approve  of  the  steps 
that  have  formerly  been  taken  in  this 
direction,  and  do  not  intend  to  coun- 
tenance any  such  work  in  the  future, 
was  shown  by  the  resolution  commit- 
tee, and  later  by  the  vote  of  the  as- 
sociation, to  the  effect  that  the  asso- 
ciation disown  any  action  that  may 
have  been  taken  by  certain  members 
in  the  past  as  having  been  official, 
and  resolved  that  as  the  association 
is  not  in  any  way  a  political  organiza- 
tion, no  official  action  be  taken  either 
for  candidates  or  against  proposed 
constitutional  amendments. 

The  association  went  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  lowering  of  but- 
ter standards  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Wholesale  Produce  Exchange,  declar- 
ing that  at  the  present  time,  with  for- 
eign competition,  our  standards  must 
be  bettered  rather  than  lowered  if 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  is  to 
progress  as  it  should. 

Due  to  the  agitation  favoring  the 
establishing  of  a  State  department  of 
agriculture,  which  would  include  the 
present  efficient  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
framers  of  the  bill  to  omit  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  from  the  departments 
which  are  proposed  to  be  included. 
This  action  was  taken  as  it  was  the 
belief  of  those  present  that  no  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  the  work 
of  this  bureau  by  incorporating  it  in 
the  proposed  department.  The  asso- 
ciation expressed  itself  as  being  well 
pleased  with  the  past  work  of  the  bu- 
reau and  its  officers. 

At  the  request  of  the  exposition 
directors,  it  was  decided  to  hold  next 
year's  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
but  not  in  connection  with  any  other 
organization,  as  it  was  thought  that 
better  work  could  be  done  by  holding 
separate  meetings  of  the  various  as- 
sociations and  at  different  times. 

The  Dairymen's  Association  held 
sway  on  Friday,  an  interesting  and 
educational  program  having  been 
mapped  out,  which  was  followed  as 
closely  as  time  would  permit  of. 

What  might  be  called  strictly  dairy 
legislation  was  noticeable  by  its  ab- 
sence as  a  topic  of  discussion,  the 
only  reference  which  was  made  to 
the  subject  being  taken  up  by  Mrs. 
A-  E.  Graupner,  representing  the  con- 


sumers and  by  S.  A.  W.  Carver  on 
"Dairy  Legislation." 

The  first-named  speaker  told  of  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  by  the 
consumers  to  come  to  some  common 
agreement  with  the  dairymen  on  the 
subject  of  legislation,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  present 
that  the  dairymen  and  thf  consumers 
now  want  practically  the  same  things 
and  are  ready  to  work  together  In- 
stead of  against  each  other,  as  in 
past  instances. 

The  one  regrettable  thing  about 
the  dairymen's  meeting  was  that 
there  were  not  more  authorized  mem- 
bers present,  the  count  of  votes  while 
the  resolutions  were  being  voted  on 
showing  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  officers  and  those  submitting  the 
resolutions,  there  were  only  a  few 
present  who  bad  a  vote,  although 
there  were  many  present  who  were 
active  members  and  should  have  a 
hand  in  voting  on  all  measures  which 
are  of  importance  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
each  dairyman  in  the  State  is  being 
asked  to  support  the  present  organiz- 
ation, both  morally  and  financially. 

The  Creamery  Operators  elected 
W.  H.  Roussel  President,  F.  H.  Dan- 
iels Vice-president,  and  Leon  Davis 
Secretary.  J.  W.  Guiberson  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  Dairymen's 
Association,  and  S.  A.  W.  Carver  Sec- 
retary. 


HORSE  SALE  PLANS. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  directors  of  the  California 
Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association 
decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
directors  held  at  Davis  to  hold  the 
proposed  purebred  consignment  sale 
at  Davis,  the  latter  part  of  January 
or  the  first  of  February- 

In  order  to  further  the  interests 
of  this  sale,  letters  have  been  sent 
to  the  known  breeders  in  the  State, 
asking  them  the  number  of  animals 
which  they  expect  to  consign,  and  it 
is  thought  that  in  a  short  time  re- 
plies will  commence  to  come  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
directors  have  decided  to  accept  only 
such  animals  for  sale  purposes  as  are 
thoroughly  sound  in  every  respect, 
and  in  order  to  insure  the  buyer  that 
ouch  is  the  case  a  reliable  veterinari- 
an will  examine  each  horse  before 
the  sale.  In  cases  of  serviceable 
stallions  or  mares  that  have  been 
bred,  and  which  are  not  then  in  foal, 
the  owners  of  such  animals  will  be 
compelled  to  show  positive  proof  that 
they  are  good  and  regular  breeders. 

All  of  these  stipulations  are  being 
incorporated  in  the  sale  rules  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  distribute  a  large  number 
of  absolutely  sound  mares  and  stal- 
lions over  the  State  and  in  this  way 
build  up  the  horse  industry  of  the 
State  on  to  a  higher  basis  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  At  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  horse  breeders 
perfected  this  organization,  the  pres- 
ent plan  should  meet  with  wide  ap- 
proval among  both  breeders  and  pros- 
pective breeders  of  purebred  horses. 


Johnnie  (very  tired) :  "Auntie, 
my  eyelids  won't  stand  up  any  long- 
er.— Journal  Amusement. 


Last  Call 

for  the 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS*   CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
of 

all  tuberculin  tested 
100    REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS  100 

HANPORD,  Cal.  Oct.  28,  1914 

The  reputations  of  these  consignors  insure  you  a  square  deal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland 
R.  F.  GTJEBLN,  Vlsalia 


.  McAIilSTER  &  SON,  Ohino. 
G.  A.  HEWITT,  Hardwick. 
T.  J.  GILKERSON 


There  will  be  A  R  O  cows  and  granddaughters  of  the  most  famous  sires  of 
the  herd,  such  as  King  of  the  Pontlacs,  Pontlac  Korndyke,  Alberta  Polkadot, 
Corrector,  Iganeo  Del  Kol,  Pontlac  Hengeweld  Parthenla,  Paul  Beets  De  Kol, 
Hengeweld  De  Kol,  etc.  Also  a  daughter  of  a  30-lb.  cow  and  two  daughters  of 
Teake  Lyons  3rd  that  has  a  record  of  779  lbs.  fat  In  9V6  months.  Also  the  greatest 
lot  of  young  bulls  ever  offered  In  the  West — including  the  Junior  Champion  of  the 
California  State  Fair,  1914,  a  son  of  the  former  World's  Champion  2  yr.  old, 
Juliana  De  Kol,  a  son  of  King  Segls  Pontlac  Emperor  out  of  a  779  lb.  yearly 
record  daughter  of  De  Kols  2nd,  Butter  Boy  3rd  and  others  of  great  record  dams. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  SALE. 

Catalogue  now  ready.  Write  for  one. 

JAS.   W.   McALISTER,   JR.,   Chino,  Cal.,  Sales  Manager. 

COL.  B.  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Auctioneer. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Davis,  California 


KING  LANCASTER. 
Ut  of  Kino  Edward,  Grand  Champion  Bill  Cali- 
fornia State   Fair  1909-1910-1911.  Til 
Only  Ball  a  Three  Times  Grand  Champloi. 
KNIGHT  PERFECTION,  SIRE  OF 
Greenwood  Knight  II,  Grand  Champion  1913 
Greenwood   Knight,   Grand  Champion  1913. 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Proprietor 

Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  -  The  Fam- 
ous Blacow-Roberts-GIide 
French  Merinos  and  Pure- 
bred Shropshire  Ram*. 

SIRES  m  SERVICE: 
Bapton  Broadhookt  3rd,  285.378 
Greenwood    Knight,  337,393 
Knight  Perfection,  299,568 
King  Lancaster,  299,837 

Range  Raised  Young  Short- 
horn Bulls  for  Sale.  Single 
or  carload  lots. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shires 

At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  the  Shire  Stal- 
lion SEVERN  PlXiOtr,  imported  by  the  Salva- 
dor Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Registration 
Board'3  trophy  and  $100  for  the  best  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three 
of  his  get. 

If  you  want  to  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Shire 
stallion 

For   Prices,  Etc.,  Address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HENRY  WHEATLET 

Napa,  Calif. 


BULLS!     BULLS!  BULLS! 

I  can  place  in  California 
100  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  AND  100  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

All  of  serviceable  age  for  the  coming  year's  use.  Miller  &  Lux,  Mayo  New  nail  and  Vanderlynn  Stow 
have  had  three  ears  of  these  bulls  shipped  to  them  to  be  used  nest  spring.  Any  one  in  the  market  can 
inquire  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  regarding  their  quality  and  individuality.  They  are 
well  bred,  carry  a  great  amount  of  natural  flesh  and  are  large  for  their  age.  These  bulls  can  be  kept 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  East,  as  corn  is  now  selling  at  75  cents  per  bushel  in  Iowa.  Buy  now  and 
save  a  large  com  bill.  Address 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  721  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


WAUKEEN  STOCK 

Offers  For  Sale  Some  Choice 


FARM 

JERSEY  CALVES 

From  Tested  Dams.    Inquire  of 

Modesto         Chas.    IN.  Odell  California 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  California  and 
adjoining    States.     Write   for    dates   and  terms. 

Twenty-five    years'  experience. 
1501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST..  LOS  ANGELES 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SO  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RI  KA],  I'KKSS 

by  Susan  Swtiyggood,  Pomona,  Cat.] 

It  Is  not  possible  to  pick  birds  off 
the  range  now  and  win  with  them, 
they  must  be  gotten  ready  and  made 
fit  to  look  at.  Condition  counts 
quite  a  lot  in  winning;  and  condi- 
tion is,  first,  having  the  bird  in  just 
enough  flesh  to  be  fit,  don't  spell  it 
fat,  because  a  fat  bird  is  not  In 
condition;  but  simply  fit.  This  means 
that  the  flesh  must  be  firm  and  in 
the  right  amount.  Condition  also 
means  being  well  groomed,  clean, 
and  nicely  manicured,  with  shining 
feathers.  Good  condition  and  be- 
ing well  trained  goes  a  long  way 
with  judges,  who  are  only  human. 

The  training  should  be  well  un- 
der way  more  than  a  month  before 
the  show,  as  it  takes  time  to  teach 
a  bird  how  to  stand  and  not  to  be 
afraid  of  strangers.  Give  them  bits 
of  meat  or  anything  that  they  like 
and  coax  them  toward  the  front 
of  the  pens,  then  take  a  cane  and 
stroke  them  along  the  back.  Night 
is  the  best  time  to  commence  with 
them,  then  as  a  rule  birds  are  more 
docile. 

When  you  get  them  used  to  the 
stick  take  them  out  nights  and 
handle  them,  then  In  the  day  time 
until  they  get  used  to  it. 

But  before  you  go  to  all  this 
trouble,  be  sure  that  you  have  some- 
thing good  to  work  with.  There  is 
no  satisfaction  in  working  with  poor 
material;  so  if  you  have  no  Stand- 
ard, get  one  and  study  the  good 
points  of  the  breed  or  breeds  you 
are  interested  in,  then  go  over  your 
yards  and  pick  out  the  best  you 
have. 

I  always  find  good  sound  grain 
the  very  best  feed  for  conditioning 
show  birds;  they  will  stand  confine- 
ment longer  than  if  fed  a  lot  of 
soft  feeds  and  mushy  stuff.  A  little 
of  the  sausage  meat  called  frank- 
furter and  «ood  grain  is  a  diet  that 
puts  them  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
One  time  1  fed  corn  to  a  cockerel 
that  had  plenty  of  bone  but  was  off 
in  flesh,  and  that  cockerel  gained  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  a  week  And 
this  is  an  Important  thing  to  know 
so  that  you  can  measure  the  time 
needed  for  getting  the  birds  In  con- 
dition. Standard  birds  must  reach 
the  weight  allowed,  some  breeds  can 
go  over  weight  without  being  cut; 
but  none  should  go  under  weight. 

When  the  flesh  on  the  breast  bone 
is  even  with  the  bone  itself  then  a 
bird  is  In  fine  condition  so  far  as 
flesh  is  concerned,  and  if  he  has  been 
taken  care  of,  his  feathers  should  be 
all  right.  But  at  this  time  of  year 
very  few  birds  will  be  in  good  fea- 
ther; it  is  a  little  too  early.  Still,  as 
nearly  all  are  in  the  same  incomplete 
state  of  feathering,  owing  to  the 
molt,  no  one  should  be  afraid  to  try 
out  their  birds  on  that  account. 

In  smooth  legged  varieties  be  sure 
to  examine  the  shanks  for  stubs; 
and  the  combs  of  all  varieties  must 
be  free  from  defects,  as  these  are 
the  first  thing  a  judge  looks  for. 
Even  old  hands  are  caught  some- 
times, because  they  have  not  been 
vigilant.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grease 
the  legs  of  male  birds  about  once  in 
two  weeks  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  as  this  keeps  them  soft  and 
toward    show   time   the  scales  will 


come  off  better.  Dry  scales  will  not 
separate  without  much  work  on  your 
part,  and  sometimes  making  the 
bird's  legs  bleed,  so  that  it  pays  to 
plan  ahead.  If  they  have  been  neg- 
lected, take  time  to  do  it  now,  with- 
out delay,  in  fact  breeding  birds 
should  be  greased  or  the  legs  may 
get  so  dry  they  hurt.  Sometimes 
birds  that  are  on  board  floors  get 
corns  and  bumble  foot  and  they  must 
be  taken  care  of  for  health's  sake, 
but  don't  attempt  to  exhibit  them. 


RAISING  TURKEYS. 

There  is  a  fortune  waiting  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  will  get  up 
something  with  a  good  sounding 
name,  it  might  be  Fee-fo-fum,  or 
any  old  thing  if  it  caught  the  public's 
fancy  as  a  cure-all  for  raising  chicks 
and  turkeys.  The  trouble  with  most 
people  is  that  they  want  to  beat  na- 
ture and  the  old  dame  won't  let 
them.  I  have  a  neighbor,  an  eastern 
woman  who  came  here  for  her  health 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
write  back  and  tell  her  old  friends 
that  she  was  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  raise  turkeys.  I  told  her  to  let 
them  alone  and  raise  what  chickens 
she  could  because  she  did  not  have 
room  for  turkeys.  But  as  my  advice 
was  given  free  it  was  not  worth  the 
price,  and  of  course  was  rejected.  She 
borrowed  hens  from  another  neigh- 
bor and  bought  turkey  eggs  to  set 
four  hens,  hatched  out  thirty-seven, 
and  at  this  writing  I  see  that  she 
has  three  left.  In  the  first  place  all 
the  turkeys  in  this  State  are  related 
more  or  less,  and  to  get  new  blood 
you  must  send  east.  I  would  not 
advise  buying  eggs  but  get  a  good 
Tom  from  as  far  east  as  possible 
where  the  climate  is  cold  Put  him 
with  native  hens  and  give  the  poults 
range,  keep  free  from  lice  and  do 
not  over-feed  and  you  can  raise  turk- 
eys. This  is  a  good  country  for 
turkeys,  but  they  won't  stand  in- 
breeding or  confinement. 


CHEESY  EYES. 

We  have  once  in  a  while  a  chicken 
mostly  half  grown  that  swells  up  in 
the  eyes  and  closes  them;  we  can 
squeeze  out  a  thick  white  cheese 
stuff.  What  is  the  matter  with 
them?  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
catching.  I  usually  kill  them,  or 
most  of  them,  as  that  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  doctor  them.  Please  tell  me 
what  is  the  trouble  and  cure. — E.  L-, 
Winton. 

Mrs.  Annie  T.  of  Chico  sends  in  a 
similar  query  about  turkeys,  four 
or  five  months  old. 

[I  don't  see  how  you  have  kept 
your  flock  from  catching  roup,  when 
you  have  some  blind  with  it.  That 
is  a  case  of  good  old  roup  sure 
enough.  I  think  the  reason  they  have 
not  all  caught  it  must  be  the  hatchet 
cure.  That  is  the  best  remedy,  but 
I  differ  from  you  as  to  the  price.  It 
is  a  rather  expensive  cure.  The  first 
thing  is  to  find  out  how  it  first  came 
in  the  flock;  it  may  be  from  sleeping 
near  a  draft  of  air  that  strikes  some 
few  birds  on  the  head,  or  if  it  oc- 
curs in  half  grown  birds  it  is  most 
likely  a  case  of  crowding  too  many 
in  a  place  at  night,  then  coming 
out  early  in  a  morning  while  yet 
wet  and  taking  cold.  Chickens  do 
not  sweat  as  some  think,  but  the 
breath  of  an  overcrowded  lot  of 
chicks  causes  them  to  be  wet  and  in 


that  condition  they  easily  take  cold. 
Look  up  your  sleeping  apartments,  as 
that  is  most  likely  where  the  trouble 
comes  in. 

Give  the  whole  flock  a  physic,  eith- 
er Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  in  a 
little  moist  mash.  Allow  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  either  for  large  hens  and  half 
the  quantity  for  young  ones  and 
mix  thoroughly  in  the  mash  at  even- 
ing. Put  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
coal  oil  in  the  drinking  water,  and 
this  will  cleanse  the  nostrils  and  eyes. 
If  trouble  is  not  cured  take  them  one 
by  one  and  dip  the  heads,  eyes  and 
all,  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  this  is 
humane  and  will  cure  bad  cases.] 


COUGHING  PULLETS. 

Kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  for 
a  pullet  that  coughs  all  the  time  but 
in  other  ways  seems  to  be  all  right, 
eats  well  and  has  red  comb. — F.  M. 
S.,  Vallejo 

[There  may  be  something  in  the 
pullet's  throat.  I  have  seen  ground 
bone  stick  in  fowls'  throats  and  stay 
there  until  they  got  so  thin  they 
could  hardly  walk.  Better  examine 
it;  and  if  there  is  any  obstruction, 
take  it  out  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers. 
If  the  windpipe  is  clear,  give  a  mix- 
ture of  eucalyptus  and  olive  oil,  a 
few  drops  several  times  a  day,  or 
any  good  cough  remedy  you  happen 
to  have.  If  the  trouble  was  any 
deeper  than  the  windpipe,  the  comb 
would  not  be  red,  neither  would  the 
pullet  eat  well.  The  comb  is  the 
health  indicator;  when  that  is  all 
right  nothing  is  very  serious.  We 
should  look  for  little  ailments  where 
they  are  localized.] 


RAISING  NINETY  PER  CENT  OP 
CHICKS. 

"How  can  I  raise  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  I  hatch?" 

[1  am  free  to  say  that  this  man  is 
very  modest;  he  does  not  ask  much, 
but  what  he  does  ask  is  like  the 
boy  said  of  the  butter,  "plenty  of  it 
such  as  it  is."  How  to  raise  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  chicks  is  not  answerable 
unless  a  person  knew  the  stock  the 
chicks  came  from  and  the  man  be- 
hind them.  The  most  vital  things  in 
chick  raising  are  first  to  see  that  they 
are  not  fed  too  soon  after  hatching, 
then  fed  right  at  regular  times;  kept 
free  from  colds,  clean  and  comfort- 
able, and  have  green  feed.  I  have 
raised  100  per  cent  of  chicks  by 
hand,  but  could  never  trust  hens  to 
do  quite  so  well.] 


WHITE  OR  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Please  tell  me  the  relative  values 
of  the  Leghorn  family.  Do  the 
Brown  lay  as  well  as  the  White,  and 
can  exhibition  specimens  be  bred 
as  easily? — Mrs.  K.  G.,  and  E.  L., 
Winton. 

The  brown  Leghorn  is  quite  as 
good  a  layer  as  the  white,  but  some 
strains  lay  a  smaller  egg.  Most  peo- 
ple keep  whites  because  of  the  com- 
munity advantages,  and  some  think 
they  stand  the  hot  climate  better-  No, 
exhibition  specimens  are  not  so  easy 
to  raise;  they  must  be  double  mated, 
and  that  is  true  of  all  parti -colored 
birds,  and  of  some  solid  colored. 
Brown  Leghorns  are  beautiful  birds, 
when  properly  mated. 


WHITE  COMB. 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  cockerel's 
comb  and  face  turning  white?  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy 
for  same? — J.  M.,  Porterville. 

[This  is  clearly  a  case  of  "white 


comb,"  and  is  caused  by  a  parasite 
something  like  the  small  parasite  in 
scaly  leg.  If  you  notice  closely  you 
will  find  a  fine  white  powdery  scurf 
that  is  a  diminutive  scale.  Bathe 
the  face  and  comb  with  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  Pearson's  creolin. 
Dry,  and  apply  an  ointment  made  of 
carbolated  vaseline  and  one  per  cent 
iodoform.  As  it  is  infectious  it  would 
be  better  if  you  could  segregate  the 
bird  so  affected.] 

WRY  TAIL. 

I  have  a  hen  with  a  wry  tail,  and 
as  she  is  all  I  got  from  a  setting  of 
costly  eggs  I  sent  east  for,  hate  to 
lose  her.  Do  you  think  she  would 
breed  that  kind  of  chicks? — S.  L.  B. 

[It  is  too  bad  a  defect  to  take  any 
risk  with-  Better  lose  her  than  raise 
a  lot  affected  with  the  same  defect. 
It  is  a  risk,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  pullet's  fault.  Sometimes  wry 
tails  are  caused  by  cramped  quarters 
or  rubbing  against  something  contin- 
ually. If  it  is  from  these  causes  then 
it  would  not  be  so  much  of  a  risk, 
but  if  it  is  a  natural  wry  tail  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  breed  from  her  no 
matter  what  the  cost.] 


MASH. 

One  subscriber  asks  for  a  formula 
for  a  home-made  mash.  Now  it  is 
only  about  three  weeks  ago  that  a 
formula  was  printed  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  others  to  keep  using  space 
for  repetition.  For  a  small  flock  mix 
the  following:  Bran,  50  pounds; 
shorts,  25  pounds;  cornmeal,  20 
pounds;  rolled  barley,  10  pounds; 
beef  scrap,  10  pounds;  charcoal,  2 
pounds;  salt,  half  pound;  alfalfa,  25 
pounds.  Mix  all  together  as  well  as 
possible  and  feed  either  dry  or  moist. 

LEGHORNS  FOR  THE  FOOT-HILLS 

To  the  Editor:  Will  white  Leg- 
horn chickens  prove  profitable  egg 
producers  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet  in  the  Fresno  county  Sierra  foot- 
hills?— W.  H.   R.,  Dunlap. 

[One  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
Petaluma  district  which  is  almost 
exclusively  White  Leghorn,  is  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  regular  after- 
noon breeze  all  through  summer. 
Another  strong  point  is  its  good 
drainage  in  winter.  You  probably 
have  both  the  moderate  summer  and 
the  good  drainage,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  wild  forage.  We  be- 
lieve the  breed  that  has  made  Itself 
a  national  reputation  under  Petalu- 
ma conditions  will  be  very  profitable 
egg-machines  for  you. — Editor.] 

FEATHERS  AND  PERCHES. 

Do  Black  Minorcas  (pure)  when 
young  chickens  have  white  or  gray 
feathers?  Are  flat  perches,  four  to 
six  inches  wide,  as  good  as  round 
perches? 

[All  black  chicks,  of  whatsoever 
breed,  are  liable  to  have  white  and 
gray  feathers.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  very  best  bred  Black  Minorcas 
in  the  world  that  had  white  feathers 
come  in  up  to  the  last  molt,  then  the 
last  feathers  would  be  black.  Perches 
four  to  six  inches  wide  are  not  nearly 
so  comfortable  as  those  two  inches 
wide.  The  very  best  perch  is  Oregon 
pine  2x2  and  the  edges  trimmed  mak- 
ing It  near  round,  a  hen  can  then 
grasp  the  perch  because  its  feet  na- 
turally form  a  curve  when  she  goes 
to  roost.  A  perch  so  wide  as  six 
Inches  might  be  a  place  to  sit  on- 
but  a  hen  would  never  feel  quite 
safe  because  she  could  not  grasp  it 
to  hold  herself  if  it  wero  shaking  ] 
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POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Bate  Id  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  »i 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 

THE  FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  —  Headquarters  for 
those  who  appreciate  quality.  Fancy  and  utility  pigeons, 
bantams,  poultry  and  pet  stocfc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  starting  squab  lofts.  B.  V. 
Moore,  Mgr.,  842  S.  Los  Angaes  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 
to  Ed.  Hart) 

ORDER  NOW — Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Baneh  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Crow's  Landing,  Cal.,  Box  227. 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY — 36,000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  In  caring  for  young 
chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  B.  2,  Petaluma.  CaL  

PINE   TREE    POULTRY    FARM,  Los   Oatos,   CaL — 

Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 

stock.  Ready  December  1st  $6  per  100;  $50  per 
1000.     Order  now. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  York 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Lot 
Oatos.  Cal. 

WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres, 
Cal.  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House 
229-231   So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Bocks  and  White  Leg- 
boms.  High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices 
Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  exhibition  matings.  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $3 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  8truby.  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavj 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  0.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban 
dini  Ave..  Blverslde,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won 

derful  help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealei 
has  It.  

HO  PL  AND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks,  S.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hopland 
Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton 
Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerels  read) 
for  service.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  CaL 

LANGS  HANS — Best  on  coast.  Stock.  Settings  booked 
now.    Lohr.  689  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Leghorn 
pullets.    At  all  times.    P.  0.  Box  442.  Petaluma.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels, 
M.  Worley,  Palermo,  CaL 


FISH 

Meat  Meal  for  Poultry 

We  GUARANTEE 
I  — Better  egg  results  than  from  any  brand  of 
I    "beef  scrape." 
— Positively  do  fish  flavor  In  eggs  or  meat  of 

birds  fed  on  1L 
— None  of   the  digestive   troubles   that  many 

"beef  scraps"  cause. 
— Lower  mortality  among  heos  fed  to  force  a 

high  egg  production. 
— Baby  ehiefee  thrive  on  it.    They  doo't  die,  as 
they  often  do  od  "beef  scraps." 
PETALUMA  has  unanimously  adopted  It 

"PACIFIC  PIONEER" 

(Reg'd  Trade  Mark) 
Write  for  free  samples,   prices  and  feeding  test 
reports. 

Western  Tallow  Co. 

38  BEALE  STREET 
San  Francisco,  California 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything  you  need  for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 
1  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 
Next  Monday  begins  the  fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Poultry  Ass'n,  at  Stockton,  to  last 
through  Oct.  31.  This  association  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Ass'n,  the  show  will  be  run  under 
the  latest  official  poultry  show  rules- 
of  the  national  brganization  and  all 
prizes  will  be  awarded  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection.  Prizes  for  singles 
are  $3,  $1,  and  50  cents;  for  pens, 
$5,  $2,  and  $1. 

The  12,000  hen  farm  of  O.  L. 
Freisinn  of  Santa  Rosa  has  been 
sold  to  W.  A.  Summerhayes  of  Berk- 
eley who  expects  to  maintain  30,000 
layers  here.  This  immense  poultry 
farm  was  built  up  by  Mr.  Freisinn's 
industry,  and  the  system  worked  out 
to  give  the  hens  plenty  of  room  and 
at  the  same  time  economize  labor, 
is  worth  going  far  to  see. 

Prizes  for  utility  birds  at  the  Pet- 
aluma Poultry  Show  Nov.  18-22  will 
be  awarded  by  Walter  Hogan.  An 
annex  is  being  built  to  hold  a  display 
of  poultry  machinery  and  supplies. 
The  best  display  of  pet  stock  will 
receive  a  trophy.  A  grand  sweep- 
stakes of  $50  will  be  given  the  best 
display  to  be  decided  on  points. 

At  the  Fresno  free  market,  hu- 
mane officer  E.  A.  Nichols  has  order- 
ed that  coops  must  be  high  enough 
to  aliow  fowls  to  stand  upright. 

A  feature  of  the  coming  poultry 
show  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium, 
San  Francisco,  December  8  to  13 
will  be  the  yard  system  of  exhibiting 
birds.  This  is  an  innovation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  should  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  breeders  and  prospective 
purchasers.  A  limit  is  made  of  ten 
birds  to  a  yard,  and  no  one  can  have 
more  than  one  yard  of  a  breed.  A 
charge  of  $4.00  a  yard  will  be  made 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  feeding  and 
care.  While  poultry  shown  in  this 
manner  will  not  compete  for  prizes, 
it  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
poultry  raiser  to  show  to  advantage 
a  large  number  of  birds  illustrative 
of  certain  types  at  a  very  small  cost. 
At  the  same  time  it  gives  prospective 
buyers  a  better  chance  to  size  up  in- 
dividual birds  of  a  breed,  as  it  is 
much  easier  to  make  comparisons 
when  there  are  several  in  a  bunch 
than  when  alone  in  a  pen. 


POULTRY  SHOW  DATES. 

San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
at  Stockton,  Oct.  28-31.  W.  H.  Mac- 
kay,  Sec'y. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  2-7.  C.  A.  Wil- 
kins,  Sec'y. 

Santa  Cruz,  Nov.  11-14.  E.  J. 
Harran,  Sec'y. 

San  Mateo  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, at  Redwood,  Nov.  12-15, 
Fred  West,  Burlingame,  Sec'y. 

Willows,  Nov.  18-21.  O.  F.  Schu- 
chard,  Sec'y. 

Petaluma,  Nov.  18-22.  Thos.  Mc- 
Guire,  Sec'y. 

Oakland,  Nov.  24-29.  C.  G.  Hinds, 
Sec'y. 

Pasadena,  Dec.  1-5.  M.  D.  Cart- 
wright,  Sec'y. 

Modesto,  Dec.  2-5.  A.  D.  Roberts, 
Sec'y. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  8-13.  E.  J. 
Talbott. 

Porterville,  Dec.  15-17.  A.  D. 
Fawcett,  Sec'y. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  23-26.  State 
Fair  Sec'y. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  6-12.  H.  H. 
Mumford,  South  Pasadena,  Sec'y. 


A  Large,  Comfortable,  Powerful, 
High  Grade 

Touring  Car 

$1300 


Honest  Value    Honest  Service 


We  can  conscientiously  offer 
the  new  1915  Paige  as  one  of 
the  greatest  automobile  values. 
A  really  high  grade  light  car. 
In  construction,  design  and  fin- 
ish there  is  nothing  in  the  mar- 
ket that  touches  it. 

A  four  by  five  motor,  36  horse- 
power, the  best  of  material  and 
all  modern  equipment.  Elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lights. 
There  is  quality  in  every  line 
of  the  Paige. 


Don  Lee  service  is  the  service 
by  which  the  automobile  ser- 
vice standard  is  judged.  Don 
Lee  service  has  been  estab- 
lished in  California  for  years. 
In  the  purchase  of  a  motor  car 
this  is  a  vital  point  to  consider. 
The  service  the  agency  gives 
is  equally  as  important  as  the 
service  of  the  car — the  latter 
largely  depends  upon  the  for 
mer. 

Come  in  and  see  the  new  Paige 
you  will  enjoy  looking  at  it 


LOS  ANGELES         SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRESNO 


SACRAMENTO 


OAKLAND 


PASADENA 


The  Waters  Deep 
Under  The  Earth 


JACKSON  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 
The  Very  Last  Word  in  Successful  Irrigation  Pumps 

A9  perfect  as  pumps  can  be  made — bring  a  steady  stream  of  water  up  from  any  level — 
Increase  the  capacity  of  slow  wells — always  primed — no  valves,  gears,  plungers  or  teeth 
to  break,  wear  or  get  out  of  order. 

It's  All  Pump,  Compact,  Durable,  Efficient 

Adapted  for  belt  drive  or  direct  connection  with  motor.  Cost,  compared  with  the  work 
they  do,  is  very  low. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FREE — Let  our  Engineering  Dept.  figure  out  your  equipments- 
service  is  free — save  time,  money  and  labor. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  DEEP  WELL  IRRIGATION  CATALOG  NO.  47- F 

Byron- Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES — 312  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 

WORKS — West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


BABY   CH  ICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  €. 
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The  Home  Circle 


TWO  KINDS  OF  BOYS. 


Two  little  boys  I  have  in  mind — 
Equal  talents  in  each  you'll  find; 
Mischief  loving,  to  sport  inclined. 

And  full  of  noise. 
All  these,  and  more,  are  here  com- 
bined 

In  my  two  boys. 

One  of  these  boys  your  patience  tries; 
The  faults  he  has  you  must  despise; 
Be  he  handsome,  well-clothed  or  wise, 

Tall,  fat  or  gaunt; 
It  is  the  one  who  always  cries: 

"I  can't!    I  can't!" 

Instead  of  doing  with  his  might 
All  that  he  can  before  the  night. 
He'll  try  to  push  it  out  of  sight — 

To  sulk  and  shirk; 
One-half  the  force  expended  right 

Would  do  his  work. 

The  other  is  a  little  man 

Who  lays  his  work  out  by  a  plan. 

Thus  getting  done  all  that  he  can 

As  moments  fly; 
He  has  no  other  motto  than: 

"I'll  try!    I'll  try!" 

In  heat  or  cold,  in  shade  or  sun. 
All  that  he  does  is  promptly  done; 
But  when  it's  o'er  and  leisure  won 

He  plays  his  best; 
This  is  the  boy  that  has  more  fun 

Than  all  the  rest. 

Which  will  you  be,  my  bonnie  lad? 
The  friends  of  one  are  often  sad, 
The  other  makes  his  always  glad 

By  loving  work; 
So  choose  the  good  and  shun  the  bad. 

And  never  shirk- 


WHEN    THE    PARTITION  FELL. 

"O  mother,"  Vera  cried  eagerly, 
"please  may  I  feed  Mrs.  White  and 
Mrs.  Brown  all  by  myself  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Mrs.  Brooks  looked  doubtful. 
"They  Jive  in  such  a  shaky  house," 
she  said,  "I'm  afraid  you'll  let  the 
partition  fall  when  you  lift  up  the 
roof." 

Vera  promised  to  be  very,  very 
careful. 

"All  right;  run  along  then,"  said 
her  mother.  "The  poor  things  are 
sure  to  be  hungry." 

With  a  dish  full  of  meal  and  shorts 
in  one  hand  and  a  pail  of  water  in 
the  other,  Vera  hurried  away  to  the 
queer  little  house  where  Mrs.  White 
and  Mrs.  Brown  lived  with  their  fam- 
ilies, one  of  twelve,  the  other  of 
thirteen  chicks;  for  Mrs.  White  was 
a  white  Leghorn  hen,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
a  Rhode  Island  Red.  Their  house., 
as  Vera  and  her  mother  called  It, 
was  an  oblong  crate,  divided  into 
two  rooms  by  a  board,  and  this  board 
was  held  in  place  by  the  two  old 


DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  dlred  by  PARCEL  P"" 

"CHA-MA"  -    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GREEN  UNCOLOKHD  JAPAN  TEA 
"NIN-GAR  BLEND"       •      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  UI.ACK  ENGLISH  BREAK  PAST  TEA 
"SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

OF  THE  CHOICEST  BLACK  TEAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  i-l.B.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  <«0  C;  3  LB.  $1.00 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OF   PURE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN   AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO. 

112-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Teach  ingPays 


FTeachers  Receive  From1 70  to*  1 5^ 

iPerMonthand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
■^Occupation  -  Free  Catalodaf 


window-screens  which  made  the 
roofs. 

"Good  morning,  ladies!  good 
morning,  babies!"  Vera  cried  cheer- 
ily. 

"Come  quick!  come  quick!"  urged 
the  "ladies,"  poking  their  heads 
through  the  crate.  "Yip!  yip!  yip!" 
echoed  the  "babies,"  who  were  only 
a  week  old  and  could  not  talk  very 
plainly. 

"I  will  feed  you  first,  Mrs.  Brown, 
for  you  act  the  hungriest,"  Vera 
said.  Very  carefully  she  lifted  up 
a  corner  of  the  screen,  and  threw 
down  haudful  after  handful  of  the 
meal  and  shorts-  Then  she  rinsed 
their  drinking-dish  and  filled  it  with 
the  clean,  fresh  water  from  her  pall. 

"The  idea!"  exclaimed  Vera,  as 
she  put  the  screen  back  in  place, 
"the  very  idea  of  mother's  thinking 
I  could  not  do  this!  Why,  I  can  do 
it  just  as  well  as  she  can." 

She  raised  a  corner  of  the  other 
screen  to  feed  Mrs.  White.  Alas! 
the  shaky  board  partition  slipped, 
tottered,  and  fell.  Then  there  was 
a  mix-up.  Mrs.  White  cackled  and 
scolded;  but  presently  she  spied  the 
food  in  Mrs.  Brown's  house,  and, 
marching  straight  over  the  fallen 
partition,  she  began  helping  herself 
and  clucking  for  her  chicks  to  come 
and  eat.  But  Mrs.  Brown  was  not  a 
bit  neighborly.  She  rustled  up  to 
Mrs.  White,  and  pecked  her  on  the 
neck. 

"Oh,  dear!"  thought  Vera,  "they 
are  going  to  fight.  What  shall  I 
do?"  She  was  rather  ashamed  to  run 
for  her  mother,  and,  besides,  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  at  once,  for 
both  the  hens  were  looking  very 
bristly.  Vera  was  afraid  to  touch 
them,  so  she  hurriedly  took  off  her 
apron  and  flourished  it  between  them. 

Shoo!  Shoo!  Oh,  please,  shoo!" 
she  cried;  and  at  last  she  really  did 
succeed  in  driving  the  two  hens  into 
opposite  corners  of  the  crate.  Then 
she  put  the  partition  back  in  place, 
and  sighed. 

She  sighed  because  Mrs.  Brown 
had  twenty-two  chicks  and  Mrs. 
White  had  only  three- 

"You  naughty  babies!  How  am  I 
ever  going  to  tell  where  you  be- 
long?" she  said  despairingly.  "You 
look  so  much  alike  your  own  moth- 
ers can't  know  you." 

That  gave  her  an  idea.  She  would 
put  any  nine  of  the  chickens  in  with 
Mrs.  White,  and  the  hens  would 
never  know  the  difference. 

But  the  chicks  knew  the  differ- 
ence My,  how  frightened  and  home- 
sick some  of  them  were!  They  just 
ran  around  and  around,  yipping  as 
though  their  hearts  would  break. 

Vera  sighed  again,  and  then  she  set 
to  work.  She  caught  the  discontent- 
ed chickens  one  by  one,  and  changed 
them  back  and  forth  until  they 
seemed  happy  and  quite  at  home.  She 
was  very  hot  and  tired,  but  she  put 
down  some  food  for  Mrs.  White  and 
gave  her  fresh  water*.  "Good-bye, 
ladies!  Good-bye,  babies!"  .  he  said, 
when  everything  was  done.  "I'll  tell 
you  one  thing:  it's  lot's  easier  to 
think  you  can  do  something  than  it 
is  to  do  it.  But,"  she  added,  happily, 
"I'm  glad  I  straightened  out  the  mix- 
up  and  didn't  bother  mother." — E. 
N.  Parker  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Fair  Oaks  and  surrounding  colo- 
nies at  last  have  in  circulation  a  peti- 
tion to  form  an  irrigation  district. 

Santa  Ynez  river  has  eaten  a  big 
semicircle  from  the  Hollister  Es- 
tate Co's  land.  They  are  driving 
groups  of  piling  straight  across  the 
curve  20  feet  apart  in  a  line  one- 
third  of  a  mile  long.  From  this,  oth- 
er lines  100  feet  apart  will  be  run  to 
the  bank.  This  is  expected  so  to 
break  the  current  that  it  will  still 
flow  into  the  curve  but  so  slowly 
that  sediment  will  eventually  be  de- 
posited until  the  river  will  exclude 
itself. 


A  million  dollars  has  already  been 
spent  in  Reclamation  District  1001 
of  Sutter  county,  largely  in  building 
dikes,  which  are  to  be  six  feet  above 
the  highest  known  high  water.  They 
will  protect  about  33,000  acres.  All 
such  projects  along  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  are  planned 
under  direction  of  the  State  Recla- 
mation Board  in  harmony  with  a 
general  plan  for  complete  control 
of  their  flood  waters.  Otherwise 
the  high  water  mark  would  rise  from 
year  to  year  as  additional  lands  are 
reclaimed  and  less  area  available  as 
a  reservoir  for  flood  waters. 


Our  National 
Defense 

The  grilling  grind  of  a  soldier's  life 
demands  an  abundance  of  endur- 
ance. That  is  why  our  "  National 
Defense"  is  fed  on  the  most  strength- 
ening fare.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  relieves  fatigue— that  so  re- 
freshes and  invigorates— as  a  cup  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate. 
And  best  of  all  it  tastes  good. 
Order  a  trial  can  to-morrow. 

There  is  no  beverage  that  can 
successfully  take  its  place. 

///  licr-inctically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  U  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  hat  been  used 
in  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  its  popularity  is  growing  day 
by  day. 

D.  GHIRARDEJJJ  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francuco 


The  European  war 
will  not  increase 
our  price 
during  1914. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


IDEAL  GOPHER  TRAP 

Gets  the  Gopher. 


You  "ill  be  pleased  with  its  certainty.  The  prln- 
dple       correct     35  eenti  each  of  3  tor  $1.00 

direct  from  manufacturers  if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply    you.      Money    cheerfully    refunded    if  you 

are  not  more  than  pleased  with  it. 


.1.  Melo  Wolfe, 


Lathrop,  Cal. 


Fruit  spurs  on  main  limbs  do  busi- 
ness with  all  their  sap. 


Second 
Mand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE— 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORM 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 


Lime  is  a  necessary  plant  food 
and  is  just  as  essential  to  plant 
life  as  Nitrogen,  Potash  or  Phos- 
phoric acid.  Get  the  greatest  pro- 
duction from  your  land  by  the 
proper  application  of  lime. 

Most  soils  contain  more  or  less 
potash  in  an  insoluble  form,  so 
that  plants  cannot  use  it.  Lime 
acts  upon  this  insoluble  potash 
and  liberates  it,  making  it  avail- 
able for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Our  ground  limestone,  which 
can  be  applied  In  almost  any 
quantity,  at  any  time,  is  made 
from  the  highest  quality  limerock 
obtainable. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  sacked. 
Write  us  for  further  information, 
prices,  terms,  etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


USE  YOUR 
SPARE 
TO  BUILD 
VOUR  OWN  HOME. 

"ready-built"  way  means  cashing  in  on 
your  spare  time.  It  is  the  easiest,  cheapest 
and  quickest  way  to  own  a  home. 

We  furnish  the  lumber,  trim,  doors,  windows, 
nil  and  numbered  to  (It  our  plans.  Also  fln- 
paint,  stain,  nails,  hardware,  plaster 
or  interior  wall-board.  Just  follow  the 
plans — you  can't  go  wrong.  A  permanent, 
substantia]  and  attractive  home  results.  Not 
portable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Your  own 
Ideas  carried  out.  Catalogue  of  plans,  FREE. 
Write  today. 

Ready  Built  House  Co. 

973  Broadway  Portland,  Oregon 


Star  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  for- 
nace.  Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gaa. 
»gents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  friends 
md  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 
Pasadena,  Cat. 


HOUSEWIVES  SHOULD  BUY  MUT- 
TON IN  QUARTERS. 
Food  specialists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  have  been  inves- 
tigating the  subject  find  that  there  is 
a  wide  variation  in  the  prices  asked 
for  lamb  and  mutton  in  different 
cities  and  towns  and  even  in  differ- 
ent butcher  shops  in  the  same  local- 
ity. In  many  places  the  prices  ask- 
ed by  the  pound  for  these  foods  close- 
ly approach  those  asked  for  beef 
and  pork.  In  other  places,  owing  to 
conditions  of  local  supply,  there  is 
such  a  price  difference  between  mut- 
ton and  beef  as  to  make  mutton  a 
relatively  cheap  food.  The  special- 
ists of  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure find  that  in  nutritive  value  and 
digestibility  mutton  is  practically  in- 
terchangeable with  beef.  The  waste 
is  about  the  same  percentage,  al- 
though mutton  has  a  slight  advant- 
age over  beef  in  containing  less  wa- 
ter. 

In  many  markets  where  the  pound 
price  of  mutton  and  lamb  is  high, 
careful  shoppers  will  find  that  they 
can  obtain  this  form  of  meat  very 
much  lower  by  buying  hind  quarters 
or  half  carcasses  instead  of  buying 
chops  and  roasts  separately  by  the 
pound.  In  the  case  of  a  hind  quart- 
er the  chops  can  be  cut  off  and  serv- 
ed for  one  meal  and  the  roast  will 
serve  for  another  meal.  In  this  way 
the  family  frequently  will  obtain 
chops  at  a  price  per  pound  lower 
than  that  asked  for  roast  alone  by 
the  pound.  Where  a  half  carcass  is 
bought,  in  addition  to  the  chops  and 
roasts,  the  family  will  have  a  fore 
quarter  and  meat  for  stewing.  The 
sheep  is  very  convenient  for  purchase 
in  this  way  as  it  is  small  and  can  be 
kept  in  an  ordinary  refrigerator. 
Frequently  families  combine  and 
buy  a  whole  carcass  and  divide 
it,  and  in  this  case  get  still 
better  prices  and  obtain  expensive 
cuts  at  a  low  average  per  pound. 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 

Water   troughs,   tank   frame*  and 
towers. 

Steel    and    Wood  WlndmlUs. 
Prices  the  fewest 
BROWN    &  DYSON 
640  So.  Center  St.,  StocktM,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

•eaters         37    FIRST    STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

I  In  Blake.  Mofflt  k  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

'APER         Blake,   McFall  k  Co.,     Portland.  Oregon 


Two-year-old  Harry  had  never 
seen  a  live  lamb,  his  only  knowledge 
of  that  animal  being  derived  from  a 
toy  one  on  wheels.  While  visiting 
grandpa  on  the  farm  he  was  taken  to 
the  shee"p-pen  to  see  the  Iambs.  After 
looking  at  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  looked  up  at  grandpa  with  a  puz- 
zled expression  and  asked:  "Where's 
the  wheels?" 


A  little  fellow  who  had  been  told 
by  his  teacher  that  he  must  always 
say,  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  when  he 
had  done  anything  for  which  he 
should  ask  pardon,  didn't  catch  the 
words  correctly;  and,  on  the  next  oc- 
casion when  he  wished  to  be  polite, 
he  nodded  his  head  and  blushingly 
said,  "Baking  powder" — American 
Boy. 


No  state  in  the  west  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  its  forest  growth  than 
California;  no  state  has  so  long  a 
fire  season;  none  contains  forests  of 
such  extreme  inflammability.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  necessity 
for  fire  protection  is  generally  un- 
derstood, California  does  nothing  to 
protect  the  forests  on  her  mountains. 


Aunt  Lou  (holding  up  Nelson's 
baby  cousin  in  long  clothes!  :  "Isn't 
he  sweet?"  Nelson  (a  trifle  jealous, 
looking  at  the  long  clothes)  :  "Looks 
like  a  pen-wiper!" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Fair  Play  in  Telephone  Rates 


IT  is  human  nature  to  resent 
paying  more  than  anyone  else 
and  to  demand  cheap  telephone 
service  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wouldn't  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
were  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  wouldn't  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge  for 
a  quart  of  milk  as  another  pays 
for  a  gallon. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, the  telephone  should  reach 
every  home,  office  and  business 
place.  To  put  it  there,  rates  must 
be  so  graded  that  every  person 
may  have  the  kind  of  service  he 
requires,  at  a  rate  he  can  easily 
afford. 

Abroad,  uniform  rates  have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone 'that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  V  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their  use, 
establishing  an  average  rate 
higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service  they 
require,  at  a  price  which  is  fai* 
and  reasonable  for  the  use  each» 
makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  telephones 
in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


BRING  THE  FOLKS  TO 

California 

LOW  COLONIST  FARES 

FROM  EASTERN  POINTS 
TO    CALIFORNIA  DESTINATIONS 

ONE  WAY  FARES 

From  CHICAGO   $38.00 

KANSAS  CITY    30.00 

ST.  LOUIS    35.60 

OMAHA    30.00 

Corresponding  Low  Fares  from  Certain  Other  Points 

SALE  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  24th  TO  OCTOBER  8th.  1914,  INCLUSIVE 
MONEY  MAY  BE  DEPOSITED 
With  any  Western  Pacific  Agent  and  ticket  will  be  furnished  by 
wire  without  extra  co°t 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

tonver  &pio Gwnm 

For  full  information  and  literature  address: 
TICKET  OFFICES: 

665   MARKET   STREET.    PALACE   HOTEL,   Phone   Sutler  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
3rd  AND  WASHINGTON,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  574 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  21,  1914. 
WHEAT 

A  further  heavy  movement  has 
taken  place  in  the  north,  cleaning  up 
some  large  holdings  In  the  country, 
and  there  is  accordingly  a  firmer 
tendency.  The  local  market  Is  not 
especially  active,  but  values  are  well 
maintained  at  the  old  level. 

California  Club,  ctl  $1.65®  1.70 

Forty-fold    1.70  01.75 

Northern  Club   1.65®  1.70 

Northern  Bluestem  ....  1.90®  1.95 
Northern  Red   1.65®  1.90 

BARLEY 
Notwithstanding  a  continued  heavy 
shipping  movement,  local  trading  is 
very  quiet,  neither  spot  nor  future 
grain  receiving  much  attention.  Feed 
prices  still  tend  downward. 
Brewing  &  Shlpplng$1.15  ®1.20 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  1.05  @1.07% 

Common  Feed   Nominal 

OATS. 

The  general  movement  is  limited, 
and  with  supplies  ample  for  all  re- 
quirements there  is  a  downward  ten- 
dency in  prices,  both  red  and  white 
feed  being  lower.  Seed  grapes  are 
pretty  firmly  held,  as  there  is  con- 
siderable inquiry. 

Red  Feed  $1.35  @1.40 

Seed    1.65  @1.90 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.42%®  1.45 

Black  Seed   1.75  @2.26 

CORN 

Local  business  is  quiet,  but  there 
lfl  plenty  of  eastern  stock  offered  for 
shipping,  and  values  show  no  par- 
ticular firmness.  Egyptian  Is  rather 
easy,  with  rather  large  supplies  and 
no  great  demand  locally. 

California  Yellow  .'  Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   ..$1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian   1.65  @1.70 

Mllo  Malxe   1.76  ®1.80 

RYE 

Values  are  entirely  nominal,  as 
there  Is  not  enough  business  under 
way  to  establish  a  definite  quotation. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS 

Several  lines  show  a  slight  re- 
covery from  the  decline  of  last  week, 
but  few  changes  of  much  importance 
are  noted,  and  It  Is  believed  that  val- 
ues for  the  new  crop  are  now  fairly 
well  established.  Some  anxiety  was 
felt  as  to  possible  damage  from  the 
rain  in  the  valley  districts,  but  so 
far  as  has  been  learned  there  has 
been  no  serious  loss  on  this  account 
and  the  crop  in  most  localities  has 
■hown  up  well  as  to  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Buyers  throughout  the 
country  apparently  look  for  no 
further  decline,  as  the  inquiry  has 
picked  up  quite  well  of  late,  and 
shipments  are  going  out  rapidly. 
Llmas,  though  they  have  dropped 
sharply  from  the  early  prices,  are 
again  moving  freely. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.  $3.50  @3.60 


Blackeyes   3.50  @3.60 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  3-65  @3.75 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ©3.50 

Small  Whites   4.00  @4.25 

Large  White   3.15  @3.25 

Llmas    5.25  @5.30 

Pea    4.25  @4.50 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.25  @4.50 

Mexican  Red    4.25  @4.50 


SEEDS 

A  few  samples  of  new  alfalfa  have 
come  in  recently,  and  while  values 
are  not  very  well  established  there 
is  seme  business  at  the  appearing 
quotations-  A  lively  demand  Is  ex- 
pected from  now  on,  and  miscel- 
laneous lines  are  also  picking  up. 

Alfalfa   17®  18c 

Crown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   Nominal 

Hemp   3%@  4  c 

Millet   2%@  3%c 

Timothy    7  %  @  8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR 

The  recent  export  trade  from  this 


port  has  been  fairly  active,  though 
no  great  shipping  business  is  handl- 
ed from  here.  Values  are  steadily 
held,  with  the  ordinary  local  con- 
suming demand. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  .  .  .$6.60  @6.80 
Bakers' Extras   5.50  @6.00 

HAY 

The  hay  market  is  taking  on  a 
little  better  appearance,  as  the  ar- 
rivals have  fallen  off  materially  in 
the  last  week,  and  the  fields  are  get- 
ting pretty  well  cleaned  up.  There 
is  said  to  be  still  a  good  deal  in 
storage  through  the  country,  but 
probably  not  enough  to  depress  the 
market  seriously  from  now  on.  There 
is  moreover  an  export  movement, 
which  offers  some  promise  of  relief; 
but  it  will  be  Impossible  to  size  up 
the  outlook  until  winter  conditions 
are  better  known.  Offerings  are  still 
mostly  of  Inferior  quality,  and  prices 
for  such  hay  have  been  maked  down, 
as  It  is  very  difficult  to  place  It.  Lo- 
cal buyers  are  supplied  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  are  taking  little  interest. 
River  alfalfa  Is  coming  in  freely, 
finding  only  a  fair  demand. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $8.00®  9.00 

do  No.  2   6.00®  7.50 

Barley   5.00®  7.50 

Tame  Oats    6.00®  10.00 

Wild  Oats    5.00®  7.00 

Alfalfa   6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.60®  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30®  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS 

Bran  has  declined  slightly,  as 
shipments  are  coming  in  more  freely, 
from  the  northern  mills.  Oil  cake 
meal  is  again  out  of  the  market. 
Other  descriptions  are  quiet,  but 
steady  at  the  former  quotations. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00®  20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00®  15.00 

Bran,  per  ton   29.00® 30.00 

Oilcake  Meal   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  25.00  @  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00® 43.00 

Middlings  33.00®  34.00 

Rolled  Barley   24. 00® 25.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts  32.00®  33.00 

VEGETABLES 
The  local  demand  for  garden 
truck  shows  a  little  more  life  this 
week,  and  while  supplies  in  most 
lines  are  keeping  up  well,  several 
Items  show  improvement  fn  prices. 
River  tomatoes  are  still  easy,  as  the 
supply  continues  large  and  the  qual- 
ity is  nothing  extra;  but  offerings 
from  other  quarters  are  higher.  Wax 
and  lima  beans  show  some  improve- 
ment, and  cucumbers  have  been 
marked  up  sharply.  Summer  and 
cream  squash  and  okra  are  also  a 
little  firmer.  Green  corn  receives 
less  attention,  and  is  offered  at  a 
lower  range-  The  top  figure  for  cel- 
ery is  lower,  and  chill  peppers  will 
hardly  bring  last  week's  prices, 
though  bell  peppers  are  quite  firm. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs  25®  35c 


Green  Peppers,  Chili  35  ®  40c 

Carrots,  per  sack  ....      85®  60c 

Tomatoes,  lugs   20®  60c 

Beans :  Wax,  per  lb   2  @  3  %  c 

String                               2®  3c 

Lima                               2®  4c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  35®  60c 

Eggplant,  lugs  25®  50c 

Green  Corn,  sack   75c  @  1-50 

Summer  Squash,  box  ...  .35®  50c 

Cream  Squash,  box  30®  40c 

Okra,  box  30®  40c 

Celery,   doz                       15®  25c 

Sprouts  lb                           2®  3c 


POTATOES  AND  ONIONS 
Potatoes  are  plentiful  both  here 
and  in  the  north,  with  reports  of 
good  crops  in  other  sections,  and  lo- 
cal prices  for  river  stock  have  taken 
another  drop,  though  Salinas  pota- 
toes are  fairly  well  held.  Onions 
show  no  further  decline,  being  al- 
ready very  cheap,  but  are  weak, 
with  efforts  to  clean  up  the  river 
stock  before  further  rains. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl.  $1.40®  1.60 


River  Burbanks,  ctl.  .  .  60  @  80c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl...  1.40®  1.60 

Onions:  Yellow,  sack..     30®  40c 

Garlic,  per  lb                      10®  15c 


POULTRY 
There  is  little  change  in  the  local 
poultry  market.  Supplies  continue 
to  come  in  freely  to  both  local  and 
eastern  points,  and  with  a  compar- 
atively light  demand  there  is  no 
firmness  as  to  values.  Young  stock 
is  especially  weak  at  present,  as 
this  figures  largely  in  the  receipts. 


Turkeys,  Id  

19  @ 

24 

c 

20  @ 

22 

c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb. 

20  @ 

23 

c 

19  @ 

20 

c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  .  .  . 

17  @ 

18 

c 

Hens,  extra,  er  lb  . 

17  @ 

18 

c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb.  . 

15  @ 

16 

c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb 

18  @ 

20 

c 

Squabs,  per  doz   

2  00® 

3. 

00 

2.00® 

3. 

0  0 

4.50® 

8. 

00 

BUTTER 
Prices  have  again  advanced  a  lit- 
tle this  week,  and  while  there  is  no 
greater  firmness  the  outlook  is  fav- 
orable for  still  higher  prices,  though 
considerable  New  Zealand  butter  Is 
again  coming  in.  Considerable  In- 
terest is  taken  in  the  opening  of  the 
new  railroad  to  Eureka,  which  is 
expected  to  bring  a  prominent  pro- 
ducing section  Into  closer  touch  with 
this  market. 

Thu.  FrL  Sat  Hon.  To.  Wed. 

Kxtrae   30%  31%  31  32  32%  31% 

Prime   28  28  28  28  28  28 

Firsts   26  26  26  26  26  26 

EGGS 

Prices  are  still  steadily  advanc- 
ing, with  diminishing  production  and 
a  greater  demand  for  shipment  to 
other  markets.  The  greatest  ad- 
vance has  been  on  pullets,  which 
have  received  more  attention  since 
the  extra  grade  has  gone  up. 

Thu.       FrL       S&t.     Hon.     Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   48       48       48       49       SI  SI 

Selected  Pul  33%    33%    33%    35       40  41 

CHEESE 
Offerings  of  both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s 
have  been  considerable  lighter  this 
week,  and  both  grades  have  jumped 
about  two  cents. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  pr  lb.  .15  Vic 
New  Young  American,  fancy.  .  .  .16c 
Monterey  Cheese  15®  16c 

Butter:        Wed.  Thu  FrL  Sat.  Hon.  Tu. 

Extras    .   -.31        31       31  31  31  31 

Eggs   54       50       44  40  43  48 

CaL  Cheese    14       14        14  14  14  14 

Flats    ...14%    14%     14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  recent  showers  have  caused 
a  curtailment  of  offerings  in  sev- 
eral lines,  but  the  general  market 
situation  has  not  been  much  affected. 
Grapes  and  berries  show  more 
change  as  to  price  than  anything 
else,  everything  In  these  lines  being 
sharply  advanced,  with  very  limited 
arrivals  very  early  this  week.  No 
figs  are  offered  at  present.  Bartlett 
pears  are  about  cleaned  up,  and  the 
remaining  supply  of  peaches  is  small. 
Cantaloupes  are  easier,  watermelons 
being  steady  as  before.  The  apple 
market  is  very  sluggish  and  shows 
Increasing  signs  of  weakness,  the 
crop  being  large  practically  every- 
where, though  there  is  no  quotable 
decline  this  week- 


Cranberries,  bbl 

$7-00® 

7.50 

Huckleberries,  lb. .  .  . 

6® 

8c 

Strawberries,  chest  .  . 

.4.00® 

6.00 

Raspberries,  chest   .  . 

.4.00® 

7.00 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  50® 

90c 

40® 

65c 

50® 

90c 

50® 

1.00 

25® 

60c 

76® 

1.00 

Pears,  box: 

Winter  Nellis 

75® 

1.00 

Peaches   

30® 

50c 

FIks:     Black,  double 

White,  single  layer 

Pomegranates,  box  .  . 

.  .  25® 

1.25 

Persimmons,  box  .  .  . 

.  50c@ 

1.25 

Cantaloupes,  crate  . 

.1.00® 

1.50 

Watermelons,  doz  .  .  . 

.  75® 

2.00 

Grapes:  Malagas,  crate  50® 

75c 

50c@ 

1.00 

Seedless,  crate  .  .  . 

75clb 

1.00 

Black   

75® 

90c 

DRIED  FRUITS 

There  is  not  much 

feature 

to  the 

dried  fruit  market  and  values  in 
general  show  little  strength,  while 
the  demand  Is  unusually  slow  for 
this  season.  There  was  a  little  move- 


ment in  peaches  last  week,  but  this 
has  subsided  and  the  fruit  is  back 
in  its  old  position.  Prunes  have 
broken  badly,  and  apricots  are  easy. 
Local  packers  say  that  the  season 
has  brought  out  some  surprises 
which  have  tended  to  throw  the 
whole  trade  into  confusion.  It  was 
at  first  anticipated  that  European 
crops  would  not  be  harvested,  and 
several  lines  of  fruit  were  bought  at 
high  prices  early  in  the  season.  Now 
It  appears  that  the  French  prunes 
are  being  offered  at  low  prices  In 
New  York,  where  they  have  affected 
the  market  for  California  fruit;  and 
with  less  than  usual  export  market 
for  other  lines,  domestic  buyers  also 
are  inclined  to  hold  off,  expecting  de- 
clines. The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "California  Raisins 
on  the  spot  are  getting  little  atten- 
tion, and  there  seems  to  be  no  de- 
mand for  forward  shipments  from 
the  Coast  in  this  quarter.  Prices 
are  steady  on  the  basis  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Co.  quotations,  however.  Buy- 
ers are  warned  to  carefully  examine 
Tneap  offerings  as  a  good  many  Mal- 
aga and  other  wine  and  table  grapes 
have  been  dried,  making  raisins 
much  Inferior  to  those  produced  from 
Muscats. 

"California  Prunes  remain  dull 
with  prices  irregular  and  easy  ow- 
ing to  the  failure  of  the  export  de- 
mand and  the  indifference  of  home 
buyers.  However,  about  the  best 
that  can  be  done  at  present  in  as- 
sortments covering  40s  to  60s  is  5c 
f.  o.  b.  four  size  bulk  basis.  Peach- 
es are  slow  of  sale  here  and  prices 
are  nominal  while  the  tone  of  the 
Coast  market  is  easy.   The  same  may 


be  said  of  Apricots." 

Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     @5  e 

Apricots,  1914    6     @9  c 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  o 

Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914  ...  .  5  e 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  4  @4%c 

Peaches,  new  3  %  @  4  c 

T«*n    6     @8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4Vic 

Pears   6     @8  c 

Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  o 


CITRUS  FRUITS 

During  the  past  week  the  demand 
for  Valenclas  has  been  very  active, 
the  best  stock  averaging  from  $3.25 
to  $4.15  on  the  New  York  markets. 
With  a  good  supply  of  Valencias  still 
to  go  forward,  experts  recommend 
that  Tulare  county  shippers  will  do 
well  to  regulate  the  movements  of 
their  navels  until  such  time  as  the 
eastern  markets  will  be  in  shape  to 
absorb  increased  supplies.  22  cars 
of  Valenclas  auctioned  in  New  York 
on  the  19th  averaged  $2.70  to  $4  70; 
while  prices  on  other  eastern  marts 
ruled  slightly  lower. 

The  demand  for  California  lemons 
is  good,  with  desirable  sizes  bringing 
from  $4.50  to  $5.00. 

In  San  Francisco  decreasing  offer- 
ings of  miscellaneous  summer  fruits 
are  bringing  oranges  into  somewhat 
more  prominence  locally,  and  with 
a  slightly  improved  demand  has 
come  a  little  stiffening  as  to  prices. 
No  great  activity  Is  expected,  how- 
ever, until  the  new  navels  are  In 
the  market.  Other  citrus  goods  are 
unchanged. 
Oranges : 

Valencias,  box  $1.75® 2.75 

Tangerines,  crate   75c@1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box   1.25®  2.50 

Lemons,  box  $2.00® 4.50 

NUTS 

The  Association  almonds  are  said 
to  be  now  well  sold  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  IXL's  and  Drakes. 
There  are  a  good  many  scattered 
holdings  in  the  country,  however, 
and  local  buyers  are  taking  no  in- 
terest, being  unwilling  to  pay  any- 
thing like  the  Association  prices-  The 
southern  Association  walnuts  are 
pretty  well  sold  out. 

(Association  Prices.) 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 


Nonpareils    21  6 

IXL   20  0 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  e 

Drakes    16  0 

Texas  Prolific   16  • 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  • 
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No.  1  Softshell   16  %c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    20  o 

No.  2    12  0 

HONEY 

There  is  still  some  call  for  comb 
honey,  but  the  local  demand  is  lim- 
ited, and  prices  have  been  reduced, 
as  offerings  are  larger  than  can  be 
absorbed.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  ex- 
tracted at  any  price,  though  those 
who  want  it  show  no  objection  to 
the  quoted  figures.  A  lot  of  Ne- 
vada honey  is  going  east. 

Comb:  White  11     <§>13  c 

Amber   7     @10  c 

Dark    6     @  7  c 

Extracted :  White   ....  7     @  8  c 

Amber    4%@  6  o 

Off  grades    3     @  4  0 

BEESWAX 
There  is  a  market  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  for  good,  pure  bees- 
wax, which  could  probably  be  sold  at 
about  the  appearing  quotations. 
There  is  considerable  adulterated 
stock  offering,  but  this  is  not  readi- 
ly disposed  of. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark   27%@31  c 

HOPS 

There  is  considerable  business  un- 
der way,  both  in  California  and  the 
north,  but  growers  are  beginning  to 
show  a  stronger  disposition  to  hold, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  up 
an  organization  to  keep  the  market 
on  a  more  stable  basis. 

1914  crop   12     @13  c 

WOOL 

Local  buyers  are  still  keeping  out 
of  the  market,  being  afraid  to  make 
any  purchases  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  most  of  the  wool  is  still 
held  in  the  country.  Reports  that 
England  had  stopped  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  were  said  to  have  caused 
more  firmness  in  the  east,  but  the 
effect  has  apparently  not  extended 
this  far. 

Fall  clip   Nominal 

LIVE  STOCK 
The  principal  feature  in  the  live- 
stock market  at  present  is  the  lib- 
eral arrival  of  hogs,  which  have 
been  in  rather  excessive  supply  and 
show  a  further  decline.  There  is 
little  change  in  other  lines,  which 
continue  steady  at  about  the  former 
range. 

Steers:  No.  1    6%  @  7  o 

No.  2    6Ms@  6%o 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No  1  5  %  @   6  c 

No.  2    5%<g>  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     <g>  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9  @9%c 

Medium    8%@>  9  c 

Heavy    7     <g>  8  C 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

250  to  300  lbs  ...  .  7%c 

125  to  250  lbs   8  c 

Prime  Wethers   5     @  5%c 

Ewes   4  Vss  @  5  c 

;  Milk  Lambs    6%<§>  6%0 

HORSES 
Very  few  horses  of  the  types  that 
jare  readily  salable  here  are  appear- 
ing, and  other  offerings  move  off 
I  rather  slowly.  A  few  good  all-pur- 
ipose  horses  that  appeared  this  week 
received  as  much  attention  from  lo- 
jcal  buyers  as  could  be  expected  un- 
jder  present  conditions,  but  the  situa- 
tion offers  no  great  encouragement 
|  to  shippers. 

; Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225  @  275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200@215 
'Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180@200 
; Wagon  Horses,   1250  to 

1350    125@175 

iGreen  Mountain  Range.  .  90  @  1.00 
iDelivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    75@100 

MULES 

11200  lbs  $150<§>200 

1100  lbs   125<g>150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers   10%@ll%c 

I   Heifers   10y2@ll  c 

Veal,  large  13%  @14  c 

Small   15  @15%o 

Hutton:  Wethers  10%@ll%c 

Ewes  10  @10%c 

I  Suckling  Lambs  ...  .13  @13%c 
Pressed  Hogs  13     @14  c 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oct.  19,  1914. 

The  continuous  active  demand  for 
Tokays  and  Malagas  in  all  markets 
exceeds  the  supply-  This  condition 
was  unexpected  by  shippers  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  movement  during 
the  last  ten  days,  but  there  were 
practically  no  other  grapes  on  the 
eastern  markets,  aside  from  Califor- 
nia, and,  furthermore,  the  fruit 
seems  to  be  arriving  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  recent  rain,  however,  has  un- 
questionably done  some  damage,  the 
extent  of  which  cannot  be  determ- 
ined at  the  present  writing,  but  un- 
questionably shipments  will  be  affect- 
ed considerably  and  the  movement  of 
grapes  from  now  on  will  be  very 
light. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  impor- 
tation of  Almerias  is  very  heavy, 
Emperors  in  drums  are  meeting  at 
a  ready  sale  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.35 
f.  o.  b.  California.  Quite  a  few  cars 
of  Tokays  have  been  packed  in  saw- 
dust that  are  now  in  storage  in 
the  east.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  will  hold  up  as  well  as  the  Em- 
perors, it  will  unquestionably  be  of 
big  benefit  to  the  industry. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  Tokays,  90c  to  $1.35; 
Cornichons,  $1.11  to  $1.35;  Malagas, 
94c  to  $1.30;  Nellis,  $1.80  to  $3-30; 
Clairgeaus,  $1.40  to  $2.60;  Cornice, 
$1.90  to  $2.80;  B.  Hardy,  $1.60  to 
$1.95;  Morceaus,  $2.19  to  $2.40; 
Pomegranates,  90c  to  $1. 

Chicago:  Tokays,  85c  to  $1.30; 
Cornichons,  $1.16;  Malagas,  95c  to 
$1.20;  Persimmons,  $1.26;  Quinces, 
$1.04;   Pomegranates,  $1.25- 

Minneapolis:  Tokays,  80c  to  $1.30; 
Cornichons,  $1  to  $1.05;  Malagas, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  Nellis,  $1.95;  Quin- 
ces, $1.80. 

Boston:  Tokays,  $1.05  to  $1.55; 
Cornichons,  $1.15  to  $1.45;  Lady- 
fingers,  $1.20  to  $1.30;  Malagas,  $1 
to  $1-35. 

Philadelphia:  Tokays,  80c  to 
$1.35;  Cornichons,  $1.15  to  $1.35; 
Malagas,  95c  to  $1.25;  Emperors, 
80c  to  $1.15;  Muscats,  $1.10  to 
$1.75. 

Total  deciduous  shipments  to  Oct. 
20th  were  14,2  21  cars,  as  against 
11,884  to  same  date  last  year. 


IS  CORN  PROFITABLE  ? 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  state 
whether  there  is  any  portion  of  Cal- 
ifornia where,  considering  price  of 
land  and  other  expenses,  corn  grow- 
ing is  profitable.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  mention  the  most  promising 
regions  and  if  you  will  state  specif- 
ically whether  the  Owens  River  Val- 
ley, considering  its  distance  from 
markets  is  suitable.  In  the  corn  quo- 
tations in  the  Press,  is  the  price  giv- 
en per  sack  or  per  hundred  pounds? 
— H.  P.  C,  Ventura. 

[Except  on  naturally  moist  land 
corn  likes  a  drink  occasionally  all 
summer.  It  can't  get  that  in  most 
parts  of  California  without  irriga- 
tion. With  irrigation,  more  money 
can  be  made  with  most  any  of  the 
crops  grown  in  a  given  section.  We 
doubt  if  corn  in  the  dry  Owens  val- 
ley will  yield  over  1500  or  2000 
pounds  per  acre,  which  would  bring 
at  present  prices  not  over  $35  at  a 
most  liberal  estimate.  We  should 
advise  Kaffir  or  Egyptian  corn  if 
you  wish  such  grain. — Editor  ] 


KILLING  BERMUDA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  the  query 
in  the  Press  of  October  10  in  regard 
to  methods  of  killing  Bermuda  grass. 
While  I  have  not  had  personal  exper- 
ience, I  was  told  by  a  government  ag- 
riculturist in  Texas  that  it  could  be 
eradicated  by  plowing  it  up  and 
planting  sorghum  to  a  thick  enough 
stand  to  completely  shade  it.  The 
treatment  may  have  to  be  repeated 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  diease,  root  rot,  variegated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLIDATED  PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


for  two  seasons,  but  shade  will  even- 
tually kill  the  plant. — H.  P.  Chand- 
ler, Ventura. 


Publisher's  Department. 

The  "boys"  in  the  field  did  not 
send  in  the  usual  number  of  new  sub- 
scribers last  week — the  total  number 
being  193.  Had  two  of  our  men 
worked  during  the  week  instead  of 
laying  off,  we  doubtless  would  have 
in  excess  of  250  new  subscribers  to 
report. 


Work  on  our  new  poultry  book  is 
going  ahead  rapidly  and  as  we  go 
through  it  more  and  more  we  are 
convinced  that  it  will  be  a  very  val- 
uable book  for  the  poultry  raisers 
of  California.  An  extended  an- 
nouncement will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  you  need  a 
copy  of  our  book  "One  Thousand 
Questions  in  California  Agriculture 
Answered."  Whether  your  interests 
are  wholly  in  fruit  growing,  or  in 
live  stock,  or  dairying,  or  poultry, 
the  book  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Price  $1.50.  Send  for  our  special 
subscription  offer  in  connection  with 
it. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 

8pecial  Inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
vlapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.;  climate 
'Ike  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Government  Bepresentative  from  Vlc- 
•«ri».  687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Box  W. 

CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Known  as  the  Bobla 
l.omas  Cattle  Ranch  In  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  fanning  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  10,129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  Principals  only  address  D.  B.  Harris, 
Minturn,  Cal. 

20  ACRE  TRACTS,  level  sediment  loam.  1  mile 
from  Tudor,  Sutter  County,  the  garden  of  the  state. 
Perfect  soil  every  way.  No  aerects.  Price,  $125  per 
acre.  Terms  one-fifth  cash,  balance  6%  interest.  Noth- 
ing better  anywhere.  H.  Stanley,  475  Pine  St.,  S.  F. 
owner. 


220  ACRES  in  frost  protected  region  in  Fresno 
county.  Suitable  for  oranges,  lemons,  flgs,  olives, 
grapes  ,  and  alfalfa.  Water  plentiful,  electric  power 
available.  Cut  by  spur  of  Santa  Fe  Station,  1% 
miles.     L.  C  Martin,  Fowler,  Cal. 


C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 
•mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 
hv  consulting  them;  land  In  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg. ,  San  Francisco. 


TO   LEASE — 160  acres  choice  fruit  and  truck  land 

about  five  miles  from  Auburn,  Placer  Co.  Tenant  on 

shares;  long  term  wanted.     School  near.  Must  have 

ahrait  $1,000  cash.    Address  Box  96.  this  offlce. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bidge. 

Abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acres  good  land.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  owner,  Box  119,  Chico,  Butte  County, 
Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — Our  nuts  bring 
$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years 
to  develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  you  immediate 
disposal.  Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries, 
R.  D.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Prunes,  Peaches.  Strawberries.  Logans,  Blacks.  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  etc  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
—your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
orepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde.  Nurseryman,  Watsonville,  CaL 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Rhubarb,  Cacti.— Send  today  for 
price  list.    Louis  F.  Scribner,  R  2,  Pasadena,  CaL 

LUTHER  RUR6ANK  Spineless  Cactus,  Fruiting  and 
Forage  Varieties.  B.  Wehle,  B.  2,  Box  119,  Santa 
Rosa. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES— All  propagated  from  my 
own  trees — I  therefore  know  they  are  Missions.  Stocky 
trees  and  well  grown.  W.  A.  Hayne,  Marysville,  Box  461. 


WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
lescriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttier. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUALITY  TREES — Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent.  at 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guar- 
antee. Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It  will  interest  you. 
All  sizes  and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  IN- 
STALLATION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  Han  Francisco. 

AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITY— Can  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  on  brand  new  cars  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  makes  on  the  market.  If  you  intend 
to  buy  a  car,  write  box  84,  Pacific  Sural  Press. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum. 
ill  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  SHECTEB  PIP! 
WORKS,  306-8  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

"SMITH'S  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  To  reduce  ths 
high  cost  of  livng,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
,umer  Catalogue.     SMITH'S  CASH  8T0BE,   106  Clay 

St.,  San  Francisco. 

BEEKEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list,  bees  Instruction 
books,  eto.,  free.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12, 
Nordhoff,  CaL 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowers, 

Newtowns,  Langford  Seedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall,  Watsonville,  CaL  

SHETLANDS — Young.  unbroken  ponies.  Cheap 
through   November.     Yocum   &   Sons,    Bellota,  CaL 


WANTED. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  to  write  orders  for 
Roeding  "True-Trees."  Highly  satisfactory  selling 
plans  and  commission  offered  ranchers,  fruit  growers, 
real  estate  men  or  salesmen,  for  a  part  of  their  time 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  Write  at  once  for  full  partic- 
ulars. FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Calif., 
care  Holland  Bldg. 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  Is  open  for  engagement. 
Experienced  in  working  all  kinds  of  labor  and  In  all 
lines  of  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  of  111* 
stock.    Is  a  worker  and  Is  not  seeking  an  easy  Job. 

Address.  520  E.  Lime  ave.,  Monrovia,  Cal.  

WANTED — Agricultural  College  graduate  with  prac- 
tical experience  wishes  position  on  stock  or  dairy 
ranch,  at  present  taking  short  course  at  University  Farm, 
which  ends  Nov.  14th.    Box  340,  Davis,  CaL  

WANTED— A  second-hand  "J.  I.  Case"  stationary 
threshing  out,  preferably  a  28-inch  cylinder.  Must  be  In 
good  order.  Communicate  with  Sycamore  Ranch,  Los 
Molinos,  Cal. 


WANTED— Good  milch  goats.  State  breed,  age,  price, 
etc.    Percy  Pettit,  R.  3,  Box  118,  Hanford,  Cal.  


WANTED— Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax.  Deans, 
etc    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BETWEEN 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 


PAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Bex 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays,  Lum- 
ber. MUlwork,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent 


B.    F.    WILSON,   STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  l>v 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave. 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


For  Water  Supply, 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  f 1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Get  My  Low  Price  On  The 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


'END  me  your  name  It  you  have  stumpy  land,  or  even 

*    a  fe-v  stumps  in  your  fields.   I  want  to  make  you  a  I 
price  that  will  save  you  at  least  50;5  on  the  regular! 
ce  of  the  famous  Hercules!  This  is  the  best  chance  thatl 
have  ever  had.  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  in  the  quickest.  I 
cheapest  and  best  way.  J 

Pull  Out  The  Stumps! 


Stump  land  Is  loafer  land,  robber  land,  failure  land.  You  can  t 
afford  to  keep  stumps.  They  cost  too  much  money.  They 
take  away  half  the  realty  value  of  your  land— and  they  rob  you 
of  big  crops  that  you  don't  gel/  Let  me  quote  you  my  price  on  the 
world's  best  machine  for  clearing  land. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

I'll  send  the  Hercules  on  30  days  free  trial— you  to  try  it  inl 
your  own  way.  on  the  stumps  in  your  fields.   If  you  f 
keep  it,  you  are  still  further  protected  by  any  un- 
qualified 3  year  guarantee  which  insures  the  free 
replacement  of  all  broken  castings  for  3  full  years, 
whether  the  broken  castings  are  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  the  machine! 

Write  Quick  For  Big  Free  Book 

You  will  be  glad   you  wrote.     You'll  be 
pleased  with  the  photographs,  letters  ami  facts 
about   the  Hercules   construction.     My  price 
will  make  It  easy  for  you  to  own  a  Hercules. 
■■^■Nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting— much  to 
be  lout.    Write  me  now  while  my  special 
price  offn  holds  good.   Address  me  personally, 
B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY, 
812  2Sro  Street,  Centervllle,  Iowa. 


California  Fruits 


POSTPAID    $3.00    PER  COPY 
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Benicia-Hancock  DISC  PLOWS' 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  con-: 
sideration  of  its  lineage ;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have 
the  right  genealogy  before  he  buys.  i 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills 
the  soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage 
— keeping  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without 
question  heads  the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type 
of  plow  manufacture.  i 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exclusive  features :  Lighter  draft  than  any  other ; 
number  of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  desired ;  easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLUTFLY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
MANUFACTURERS 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Insurefour  Harness 
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California  Vs.  Kangaroo  Butter. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Kangaroo  butter,  as  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  product 
has  come  to  be  known  to  the  California  trade,  has  played  havoc 
with  butter  prices  here  during  the  past  year. 

Two  years  ago  we  talked  of  this  new  factor,  with  some  alarm 
it  is  true,  but  mostly  it  was  viewed  as  a  new  condition  which  our 
American  aggression  would  overcome  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Now,  however,  we  realize  that  the  entering  of  this  competition  is 
gradually  undermining  the  foundation  of  our  entire  dairy  structure 
by  lowering  the  price  of  our  butter  markets  to  a  level  with  coun- 
tries enjoying  cheaper  land,  interest  rates,  labor,  cows,  and  lastly 
more  thorough  organization  of  the  dairy  interests. 

Those  who  are  perfectly  frank  in  the  matter  admit  that  the  only 
weapon  which  we  can  hope  to  successfully  use  in  combating  this 
issue  is  quality,  which  in  its 
last     analysis     means  better 
methods  in  handling  both  by 
the  producer  and  manufacturer. 

To  establish  this  claim,  S.  II 
Greene,  one  of  our  best  posted 
butter  dealers,  recently,  while 
addressing  the  creamery  oper- 
ators' and  dairymen's  conven- 
tion at  Modesto  on  the  subject 
of  making  a  market  for  Califor- 
nia's dairy  produce,  said: 

"We  do  not  have  to  make  a 
market.  Our  markets  are  al- 
ready waiting,  but  not  for  the 
kind  of  butter  that  we  are  man- 
ufacturing." He  then  went  on 
to  relate  how  this  fact  had  been 
most  forcibly  brought  home  to 
him  last  spring  while  endeav- 
oring to  make  a  sale  of  Cali- 
fornia butter  in  Canada.  His 
market  was  open,  the  price  was 
satisfactory  and  everything 
favorable  for  making  the  deal 
except  that  his  butter  lacked  in 
color,  salt,  flavor,  appearance 
and  pack,  and  in  other  ways  fell 
short  of  the  standard  of  his 


food  stuffs.  In  that  case  no  butter  would  be  shipped  to  American 
ports  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  thereby  causing  a  temporary 
relief. 

When  we  look  further  than  that,  though,  we  learn  from  E. 
Clifton,  commissioner  from  New  Zealand,  that  his  country  yearly 
exports  to  Great  Britain  $50,000,000  worth  of  butter  and  $60,000,000 
worth  of  cheese,  also  that  this  trade  has  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  standard  and  that  it  is  with  this  quality  that  they 
expect  to  enlarge  their  American  export  trade.  We  shall  give,  in  a 
later  issue,  Mr.  Clifton's  story  of  how  these  standards  have  been 
established  and  maintained,  but  the  important  point  here  is  that  the 
New  Zealand  butter  will  in  future  years  be  a  keen  competitor,  even 
though  they  may  be  temporarily  set  back  with  the  European  war. 

In  Australia  the  production  of  butter  has  not  been  upon  as  high 
a  level  of  perfection  as  in  New  Zealand,  according  to  Mr.  Fricke, 
but  that  government  has  realized  that  an  export  trade  with  Amer- 
ica is  a  most  desirable  thing  with  their  comparatively  small  home 


Alfalfa  and  Dairy  Cows  In  Kings  County.    California's  Climatic  advantages  are  apparent. 


competitor  who  handled  the  Kangaroo  product.  He  further  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  carload  of  uniformly  graded 
butter  in  San  Francisco  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

What  Mr.  Greene  said  of  conditions  prevailing  in  other  mar- 
kets are  just  such  as  we  have  experienced  in  our  home  market  since 
the  tariff  was  lowered  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  cause  of  poor 
prices. 

Going  further  into  the  matter  of  this  imported  article  and  its 
quality,  it  is  well  to  know  whether  it  is  a  temporary  factor  or  not. 

There  is,  according  to  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  representa- 
tive from  Australia,  and  the  shipping  firm  of  Hind,  Rolph  and  Co., 
in  whose  ships  the  foreign  goods  have  been  carried,  a  possibility 
that  a  civil  embargo  may  be  placed  on  dairy  products  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  has  been 
done  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  with  wheat  and  other 


market,  and  is  at  this  time  framing  legislation,  which  provides  for 
universal  grading  of  dairy  products,  the  feature  after  all  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  New  Zealander's  success  as  exporters.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  we  may  expect  more,  rather  than  less  of 
Australian  competition  in  future  years. 

It  also  gives  the  California  dairy  interests  food  for  thought  in 
solving  their  own  problem,  for  if  the  question  of  price  is  to  resolve 
itself  around  quality,  then  we  know  our  work  must  be  along  the 
same  line  that  has  put  the  imported  article  on  such  a  high  plane  of 
excellence.  If  grading  is,  as  most  agree,  the  necessary  factor,  our 
work  is  chiefly  in  that  direction. 

Co-operation  is,  we  are  told,  the  surest  method  of  securing  re- 
sults, but  what  channel  this  co-operation  is  to  run  in,  is  a  much 
debated  subject,  S.  H.  Greene  beieving  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual co-operation  between  the  creamery  and  its  patron.  He  be- 
(Continued  on  page  432.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is 
rurnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  October  28,  1914. 


Stations. 

Part 
Week 

Rainfall  Data 

Seasonal  Normal 
to  Date      to  Date 

Temperature 
Data 
Part  Week 

Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka  

.20 

5.17 

3.59 

64o 

42o 

.00 

1.46 

2.20 

82 

44 

.00 

.50 

1.31 

84 

44 

Bio  Francisco .... 

.00 

.31 

1.40 

78 

50 

.00 

.40 

1.15 

86 

38 

.00 

.32 

.92 

88 

44 

Independence  

.00 

.37 

.81 

76 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . . 

.00 

.02 

1.66 

92 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.19 

.74 

92 

54 

.04 

.72 

.47 

90 

54 

T  means  trace 


The  Week. 


It  has  been  a  glorious  autumn . /or  those  .pecu- 
liar people  :  The  Candidates.  The  weather  has 
favored  maximum  activity  and  maximum  re- 
ceptivity on  the  part  of  their  game — for  idle 
people  have  been  many,  through  waiting  for 
rains  to  fall  and  enterprise  to  rise.  Then,  too, 
gasoline  has  been  cheaper  than  ever,  perhaps, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  very  cheaply 
that  alternation  of  explosion  and  motion  essen- 
tial to  the  modern  practice  of  stump-oratory. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Candidates  have 
found  the  edge  of  popular  interest  in  their  per- 
formances dulled  somewhat  because  the  Euro- 
peans are  using  so  much  higher  explosives  in 
their  efforts  at  getting  the  start  of  the  world — 
efforts  like  those  our  Candidates  employ,  but 
fiercer  and  more  destructive  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Besides,  our  Candidates  find  the  people 
less  trustful  of  the  Utopianism  which  they  are 
preaching  as  attainable  only  through  their  par- 
ticular pipe  lines.  The  war  has  naturally 
shocked  the  world  into  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  new  light  which  has  so  freely  played 
around  the  political  horizon  recently  has  really 
been  the  streakings  of  Millennium  Dawn  or  re- 
flection from  the  ever-burning  fires  of  personal 
ambition.  However,  this  is  a  hopeful  sign,  for 
it  has  thrown  the  people  into  a  more  critical 
attitude  and  all  that  we  need  for  a  fair  declar- 
ation of  the  popular  will  is  a  continuation  of 
the  clear,  blue  sky  and  bright  moon-lit  nights 
for  a  few  days  more,  for  they  have  favored 
popular  assemblies  and  neighborhoo.l  con- 
verse. If  one  does  not  know  what  he  is  vo.mg 
for  this  time  he  will  have  only  his  own  careless- 
ness or  dullness  to  blame.  It  will  greatly  ad- 
vantage the  state  to  have  the  popular  will  fully 
declared,  and  as  soon  as  the  votes  are  in  the 


box,  the  rains  may  freely  content  themselves 
with  their  sport  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  This 
seems  to  be  the  way  the  game  is  laid  out  and 
it  will  lie  a  very  good  game  of  peace  and  plenty 
in  this  corner  of  the  earth. 

Bankers  as  Teachers  of  Agriculture. 

And  now  the  bankers  of  the  country  are  con- 
stituted agricultural  teachers.  They  do  not 
have  to  constitute  themselves  teachers,  as  agri- 
cultural editors  do:  they  are  duly  appointed  to 
their  new  function  by  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  which  says  of  itself 
that  it  "is  composed  of  representative  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  other  farm  operating  equipment." 
We  take  it  then  that  bankers  are  not  called  to 
be  teachers  of ,  agriculture  by  the  farmers  but 
by  the  implement  and  vehicle  association — 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  a  going  concern. 
We  are  not  disposed  . to  question  the  right  of 
the  men  of  wheels  to  appoint  the  men  of  gold 
to  be  teachers  of  farmers :  everybody,  now- 
adays, seems  to  possess  a  popular  right  to  tell 
farmers  what  they  should  do.  In  fact,  we  are 
quite  willing  the  bankers  should  accept  this  ap- 
pointment by  the  implement  men  and  go  at 
their  new  job.  The  particular  reason  why  we 
are  willing  to  recognize  this  new  sect  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  is  because  it  is  common  ex- 
perience that  as  soon  as  a  man  tries  to  teach  a 
thing  he  begins  to  learn  something  about  it, 
and  if  there  is  one  unusually  necessary  thing 
just  at  this  time  it  is  that  bankers  should  know 
something  about  farming  and  act  intelligently 
and  sympathetically  on  that  knowledge.  We 
have  often  told  bankers  in  these  columns  that 
they  have  always  had  a  clearer  eye  and  a 
warmer  heart  for  every  kind  of  speculation 
than  they  have  had  for  the  best  and  most  fun- 
damental kind  of  production — that  of  the  land 
— and  so  we  have  perhaps  helped  a  little  to 
qualify  them  for  their  new  line  of  work. 

The  implement  association,  above  desig- 
nated, sends  us  a  copy  of  the  commission  to 
teach  farmers,  which  is  now  being  issued  to 
thirty  thousand  bankers.  It  specifies  the  les- 
sons they  are  to  be  taught,  viz. :  (i)  sell  crops, 
do  not  speculate  on  future  prices;  (2)  diver- 
sify products;  (3)  get  in  a  big  crop  in  1915; 
(4)  raise  more  stock  and  get  more  manure  to 
get  larger  crops,  etc.  This  is  a  good  set  of  les- 
sons and  bankers  can  teach  them  effectively, 
especially  if  they  learn  one  lesson  for  them- 
selves and  the  implement  men  put  it  in  these 
words:  "Discourage  all  speculation  but  encour- 
age the  expansion  of  legitimate  business  in 
rural  communities  by  reasonable  extension  of 
credit."  And  now  we  are  sure  we  are  right  in 
getting  bankers  to  teach  farmers — not  so  much 
for  what  they  teach  as  for  what  they  may  learn. 
It  strikes  us  that  the  Implement  Association  it- 
self is  not  so  slow  at  the  teaching  art.  Tt  seems 
good  at  setting  lessons  for  bankers. 

Why  It  is  Desirable  to  Educate  Bankers. 

The  particular  reason  why  we  welcome  all 
honest  efforts  to  educate  bankers  in  agriculture 
is  of  course  because  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  change  their  point  of  view  somewhat, 
and  warm  up  their  financial  emotions  a  great 
deal,  if  they  are  to  do  what  is  popularly  ex- 
pected of  them  as  dispensers,  under  the  laws, 
of  the  credit  which  Uncle  Sam  has  agreed  to 
provide  for  with  the  surplus  funds  of  the  gov- 


ernment. It  is  now  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  twelve  federal 
reserve  banks  of  the  new  banking  system  will 
be  opened  for  business  on  November  16. 
Under  the  new  system  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  by  deposits  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  in  reserve  banks  to  aid 
producers  of  staples.  "As  soon  as  the  re- 
serve banks  are  in  operation,"  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  "I  shall  transfer  to  them 
as  large  an  amount  of  Government  funds  as 
possible.  This  will  in  turn  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend enlarged  credits  to  National  and  State 
banks  which  may  become  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  system,  which  they  in  turn  may 
extend  to  their  customers.  The  opening 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  release 
more  than  $400,000,000  of  reserve  money  and 
largely  increase  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
banks  of  the  country." 

Of  course  this  money  is  to  be  given  to  the 
local  banks  for  loaning.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  safeguard  it.  Some  have  thought  it 
might  be  more  convenient  to  receive  the 
money  by  parcels  post,  by  ordering  it  by  postal 
card  to  Washington,  but  we  have  little  expec- 
tation of  its  ever  becoming  so  easy  as  that! 
Farmers  must  get  money  through  existing 
banks :  or,  if  they  do  not  care  enough  about 
it  to  get  money  which  can  be  loaned  at  less  in- 
terest, farmers  must  qualify  new  banks  which 
will  handle  cheaper  money.  The  main  point 
at  first  will  be,  of  course,  that  farmers  cannot 
be  easily  mulcted  of  high  interest  on  the  claim 
that  money  is  scarce.  The  banker's  first  les- 
son, then,  will  be  that  money  is  not  scarce; 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  it  to  advance 
well-ordered  and  responsible  production. 

A  Sugar-Lump  Battle. 

It  is  a  good  thing  there  is  something  funny 
abroad,  for  there  is  mightily  little  light  amidst 
the  gloom.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is 
just  one  gleam  from  the  groping  darkness  of 
howitzers  and  Zeppelins,  floating  mines  and 
submarines,  and  that  is  the  sugar  war  between 
Hngland  and  Germany — each  hoping  thereby 
to  handicap  the  other.  ( >n  Friday  last 
Great  Britain  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  preventing  German  and  Austrian  sugar 
reaching  English  sale  troni  neutral  countries, 
and  thus  ultimately  giving  the  Kaiser  more 
war  money  or  war  credit.  On  the  next  day  it 
was  announced  that  the  Berlin  government 
had  decided  to  regulate  the  exportation  of 
sugar  so  that  the  major  portion  of  the  crop 
will  be  kept  in  the  country  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  so  the  sugar  war  becomes  a 
draw :  England  will  not  buy  and  Germany  will 
not  sell ;  both  nations  will  eat  their  own  sugar. 
German  authorities  say  all  their  sugar  is 
needed  at  home  and  England  has  announced 
that  she  does  not  need  any  more  sugar  and  to 
prove  it  has  reduced  the  retail  price  on  the 
sugar  she  bought  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  as 
described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  The  general  lesson  of  it  is  that  na- 
tions do  not  forget  to  fight  commercial  battles 
no  matter  how  bloody  the  real  battles  may  be. 
The  particular  lesson  of  it  for  this  country  is 
that  while  the  Germans  and  Austrians  are 
eating  their  own  sugar,  there  is  bound  to  be 
the  busiest  kind  of  sugar  bustle  in  this  country 
and  the  beet  sugar  business,  appointed  to  die 
by  tariff  wounds  in  1916,  is  brought  to  life 
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again  by  foreign  war.  There  seems  to  be  beet 
seed  enough  in  sight  for  the  next  crop  and  ef- 
forts are  in  progress  to  secure  home-grown 
seed  for  later  use  and  to  free  this  country  from 
dependence  upon  European  seed  in  the  future. 
It  is  really  ridiculous  for  the  United  States  to 
buy  sugar,  for  California  alone  could  produce 
enough  for  the  whole  country,  if  every  other 
state  should  retire  from  production,  which 
none  is  likely  to  do. 

Ex-Patriation  of  the  Belgians. 

Although  we  warmly  sympathize  with  the 
feeling  involved  in  the  proposed  capture  of  the 
Belgians  for  Californian  development,  we  are 
not  keen  for  the  effort  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  get  anywhere.  The  Belgians 
know  their  business  better  than  many  a  larger 
nation  does  and  one  item  of  their  business  is 
to  sit  tight  on  their  own  country  and  heave 
rocks  at  invaders.  They  gave  Julius  Caesar 
the  time  of  his  life  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  they  are  not  going  to  give  up 
their  country  to  any  modern  imitator  of  the 
great  Julius  who  sets  up  the  claim  that  con- 
quest makes  right  and  title.  Their  land  will 
be  all  the  dearer  to  them  after  its  baptism  of 
blood  and  the  sentiment  of  the  world  will 
brook  no  robbery  of  it  from  them.  The  youth 
and  manhood  of  Belgium  is  too  busy  to  emi- 
grate :  the  old  men,  the  women  and  children  are 
not  what  California  needs  and  could  not  tear 
them  away  from  their  heroes  if  it  should  try. 
The  wheels  which  have  been  set  in  motion 
here  for  the  Belgians  are  good  wheels  and  will 
no  doubt  revolve  to  good  purpose  in  later  plans 
for  selective  immigration,  but  not  for  mass 
movement  of  any  kind  of  people.  YYe  do  not 
desire  masses  of  Europeans,  and  above  all  we 
do  not  want  masses  of  them  isolated  in  spots. 
Europeans  who  come  here  must  become 
Americans  and  be  distributed  so  that  they  can 
be.  Besides,  Europe  thinks  too  well  of  the 
Belgians  to  favor  any  considerable  expatria- 
tion of  them.  The  Paris  Temps,  as  cabled  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  believes  they  will  soon 
be  returned  to  their  own  country,  but  in  any 
case  "France  and  England  recognize  what  they 
owe  to  the  little  nation  which  saved  their  civ- 
ilization from  hard  Germanic  tutelage,  and 
will  not  forego  the  honor  of  seeing  their  coun- 
try chosen  as  a  second  fatherland  by  those 
who  have  totally  sacrificed  themselves  for  a 
cause  which  is  interesting  all  humanity." 

This  is  of  course  sentiment  also,  but  it  will 
do  as  an  offset  to  our  own.  If  Belgium  should 
disappear,  France  and  England  have  the  first 
claim  upon  the  Belgians  and  a  claim  which 
they  would  gladly  recognize,  for  Belgians 
rarely  leave  their  country,  except  for  France, 
where  the  language  is  the  same.  And  so,  as 
we  have  shown  our  heart  in  the  matter,  it  will 
be  just  as  well  to  keep  the  head  cool  about  it, 
for  a  time. 

The  Wheat  Situation. 

Confirmatory  of  what  we  have  said  about 
the  eager  buying  of  wheat  at  the  north  there 
comes  this  week  the  announcement  that  over 
half  a  million  bushels  sold  at  Walla  Walla  on 
Saturday  last,  netting  the  growers  one  dollar 
per  bushel.  There  was  one  sale  of  holdings  in 
various  warehouses  of  225,000  bushels  at 
$i.oiJ/2  f.  o.  b — said  to  be  the  largest  single 
sale  of  wheat  ever  recorded  in  the  northwest. 


Besides,  the  report  now  is  that  western  Can- 
ada is  short  of  crop  this  year — worse  than  was 
indicated  by  the  most  pessimistic  estimates 
current  at  harvest  time.  A  large  part  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Alberta  and  southwest  Sas- 
katchewan suffered  what  closely  approaches 
complete  failure.  Nor  are  things  much  better 
farther  east  in  Canada — the  harvest  hardly 
equalling  the  lowest  estimates.  Unless  Cali- 
fornia does  something  more  than  recently  in 
wheat  we  shall  lose  a  lot  of  money,  not  only 
in  having  nothing  to  sell  but  in  having  so  much 
to  buy.  -  

Are  the  Birds  Singing  This  Year? 

A  lady  residing  in  the  hill  country  east  of 
Oakland  records  an  observation  that  the  birds 
are  not  singing  this  year.  She  says  the  birds 
can  be  seen  as  usual,  but  not  heard.  She  at- 
tributes their  silence  to  the  war-racket  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  us  it 
might  be  more  reasonably  traced  to  the  racket 
of  the  newsboys  selling  "war-extras"  on  this 
side.  That  is  harsh  enough  to  hush  a  steam 
calliope,  but  we  sometimes  try  very  hard  to 
account  for  things  that  aren't  so.  Listen  :  are 
the  birds  singing? 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 

Too  Many  Pop-Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  harvested  my 
peanut  crop  and  so  many  of  the  nuts  have  no 
kernels.  The  ground  was  an  old  chicken 
pen  so  was  well  fertilized.  Can  you  suggest 
why?. — D.,  Chino. 

The  land  was  too  heavily  manured.  Direct 
manuring  for  peanuts  should  be  avoided  be- 
cause the  plant  is  too  actively  stimulated, 
makes  too  rank  growtli  and  fails  to  fill  the 

shells.   

Nurse  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  Have  planned  to  sow  bariey 
to  protect  alfalfa  in  its  tender  stage.  Is  tiiat 
necessary  here  on  account  of  cold? — V.  A.  P., 
I  incoln. 

It  is  not.  Get  the  land  in  good  shape  and 
sow  the  alfalfa  all  by  its  lonely  after  the 
ground  gets  warm,  from  February  onward,  ac- 
cording to  location,  .and  do  not  put  in  any 
grain  to  rob  it  of  moisture  and  light.  It  is  now 
getting  too  late  for  fall  sowing — unless  we 
should  have  an  unusually  frostless  season. 

Manuring  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  large  pile  of  well 
rotted  manure  about  2  years  old;  also  some 
new  manure.  Would  it  be  well  to  spread  this 
on  my  alfalfa,  which  was  planted  this  spring? 
I  want  to  haul  it  out  sometime  this  winter, 
perhaps  in  January,  to  catch  the  rain.  How 
much  to  the  acre  is  best  of  the  old  ;  also  the 
manure? — L.  P.,  Live  Oak. 

There  is  no  definite  prescription  as  to  the 
amount  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
new  or  old.  Get  it  out  as  soon  as  you  get  all 
the  alfalfa  you  expect  for  this  season  and 
spread  evenly.  It  should  be  done  while  the 
ground  is  firm  enough  to  carry  the  team  and 
wheels  without  cutting  in  much.  We  should 
not  wait  until  January.  Unless  you  have  more 
manure  or  less  alfalfa  than  Californians  usually 
have  there  is  no  danger  of  your  putting  on  too 
much. 


"Tule  Bugs." 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  rid  a  house  of 


the  enclosed  bugs  ?  The  house  is  sealed  and 
the  bugs  come  of  a  night  when  the  lamps  are 
lit.  The  yard  is  cleared  of  all  trash  and  old 
lumber.  The  bugs  seem  to  be  between  the 
two  walls. — Reader,  Willows. 

To  the  Editor:  Am  enclosing  specimen  of 
a  bug  that  is  annoying  every  one  in  this  lo- 
cality very  much.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is, 
why  they  come  and  how  to  get  rid  oi  theili. — 
S\  Lscriber,  L03  Molinos. 

The  insect  is  brownish,  under  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "tule  bug" 
because  it  comes  from  moist  lands  and  is  a 
good  flier,  and  so  covers  much  country  in  its 
usual  autumn  fligh.t.  It  is  a  beetle  (Platymus 
maculicollis)  and  lives  on  other  insect  life  and 
is  harmless  to  man  or  man's  affairs,  but  is  very 
annoying.  It  is  not  established  in  the  house 
as  our  Willows  reader  fears :  it  is  only  visit- 
ing and  will  disappear  later.  It  can  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  houses  by  screening 
doors  and  windows  and  closing  apertures  in 
boarding. 


Beet-tops  for  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  heard  that  in  Salinas 
Valley  they  reclaim  alkali  spots  in  the  beet 
fields  by  covering  with  the  tops  and  plowing 
under.  Can  you  tell  mte  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  it?— R.  H.  W.,  Oceanside. 

There  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it;  truth  in- 
creasing as  the  alkali  decreases  in  strength. 
Because  the  plowing  under  of  beet-tops  or 
stable  manure,  which  tends  to  loosen  the 
surface  soil  and  thus  decrease  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  surface,  makes  the  alkali 
weaker  in  the  upper  soil,  and  may  reduce  it 
so  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  After  this  the  plant 
can  handle  more  alkali  and  be  thrifty.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  the  plowing-in  of  organic  mat- 
ter continues  to  help  the  beet  because  it  makes 
the  lower  soil  more  mellow  and  thus  facili- 
tates deep  rooting.  But  it  all  depends  upon 
how  much  alkali  there  is  in  the  soil.  Plowing 
in  such  stuff  is  not  a  panacea. 


Growing  Buckwheat. 

To  the  Editor :  Are  the  peat  lands  in  this 
vicinitv  adapted  to  buckwheat?  When  is  it 
generally  sown?  How  handled?  What  is  it 
generally  worth?  Is  the  market  limited?  I 
am  told  that  it  will  cope  successfully  with 
Bermuda  grass  and  other  weeds.— W.  J.  P., 
Iseton. 

You  can  grow  buckwheat  on  low  bottom 
land  w-ithout  irrigation  if  it  holds  moisture 
enough  to  make  a  corn  crop.  It  can  also  be 
.grown  on  higher  land  with  irrigation.  As, 
however,  it  will  stand  no  frost,  it  must  be  a 
midsummer  crop.  The  seed  is  usually  broad- 
casted like  barley  and  harvested  with  a  mower. 
It  must  be  well  dried  before  raking  or  it  will 
heat  in  the  cock.  It  can  be  threshed  with  a 
grain  separator  with  proper  arrangement  of 
concaves  and  sieves.  There  is  very  little  call 
for  it  as  we  in  California  make  hot  cakes  out 
of  wheat,  etc.  There  is,  however,  likely  to  be 
more  call  for  it,  for  it  is  gaining  popularity  as 
a  summer-grown  cover  crop  in  irrigated  or- 
chards. The  grain  at  the  east  is  usually 
worth  about  a  cent  a  pound.  No  one  should 
start  in  largely  with  buckwheat  unless  he 
knows  something  about  handling  the  crop  and 
the  light  demand  in  this  state  adds  other 
troubles.  While  growing  it  will  smother  out 
a  good  many  weeds,  but  we  doubt  very  much 
its  ability  to  get  away  with  Bermuda. 
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Planters! 

Nis  the  time  for 
Q"yy  you  io  decide 
upon  what  you 
will  plant  this  coming  sea- 
son— or  if  you  are  not  quite 
ready,  at  least  inform  your- 
self as  to  the  nursery  that  is 
equipped  to  supply  you  with 
the  best  ^quality  of  stock. 

In  buying  trees  you  must 
consider  the  experience,  fa- 
cilities and  reputation  of 
your  nurseryman.  The  first 
cost  of  a  tree  is  small  con- 
sidering the  expense  of 
planting,  irrigating,  pruning, 
cultivating,  etc.,  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  get 
trees  that  are  true  to  name 
and  which  will  produce  the 
best  results. 


1  IU  IT  AM)  ORNAMENTAL 


WE    GROW  EVERYTHING 
THAT  GROWS 

Apples  Pears  Plums 

Almonds  Lemons 

Nectarines  Pecans  Apricot* 
Walnuts  Olives 

Pigs  Oranges  Peaches 
Primes  Chestnuts 

Loquats  Gnavas  Pomegranates 
<  Iherrles  Persimmons 

Grapes  Berries  Etc. 

Also  a  magnificent  assortment 

of  ornamental  and  evergreen 

trees,    shrubs,    plants,  vines, 

palms,  roses,  etc. 

WRITE    IS  TODAY 

Get  in  touch  with  us  now. 
We  are  glad  to  advise  with 
you  free  of  charge  as  to 
what  will  be  most  profitable 
for  you  to  plant.  Our  30 
years'  experience  will  be  of 
value  to  you  and  costs  you 
nothing. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000* 


FRANQUETTE 


ALSO  MAYETTE 
All  trees  grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Root. 
Slzu  3  to  10  foot.      Write  for  prim. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street   San    Joss.  Calif. 


Training  Thompson  Seedless. 


[Written  lor  the   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS  ] 

"Most  of  the  expense  in  raising 
Thompson  Seedless  is  in  the  prun- 
ing," says  Cecil  Feaver  of  Fresno 
county,  who  with  his  brother 
George,  has  been  using  a  system  for 
ten  years  which  is  now  spreading 
widely  especially  among  younger 
vineyards. 

"By  our  system  the  pruning  has 
never  cost  us  over  $7.50  per  1,000 
vines.  It  costs  some  other.'  as  much 
as  $9.  By  the  old  system  of  hori- 
zontal wiring,  the  pruning  costs  $20 
to  $25  per  1000  if  done  right;  and 
we  think  the  crop  is  far  better  by 
our  cheaper  method." 

Three  tons  dried  is  a  common 
yield  on  the  Feaver  place — last  year 
it  was  more,  and  one  year  it  was 
four — though  we  know  of  Thomp- 
son's run  on  wires  in  the  same  com- 
munity, where  two  tons  is  a  good 
yield  per  acre.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  even  on  that  sandy  soil  of 
Mr.  Feaver's  no  fertilizer  has  been 
applied  in  ten  years. 

He  trained  the  vines  to  the  top  of 
5-foot  stakes  driven  a  foot  into  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  vines  were 
doubled  over  the  top  of  the  stakes 
just  a  couple  of  inches  so  they  could 
be  tied  that  way.  '  As  they  grew 
older,  the  strings  rotted  away,  but 
the  vines  still  cling  tightly.  Some 
folks  with  this  system  use  seven- 
foot  stakes,  but  Mr.  Feaver  thinks 
this  is  an  unnecessary  exposure  of 
the  vines  to  wind  and  weight  of  the 
fruit.  The  crowns  were  formed 
about  three  feet  high  on  only  one 
trunk  per  vine. 

In  pruning  now,  from  January  to 
March,  Cecil  leaves  18  or  20  inches 
of  last  season's  growth.  George 
leaves  only  a  foot.  This  depends  on 
the  vigor  of  the  canes  and  their 
number.  Plump,  vigorous  canes 
that  have  grown  long,  from  a  head 
of  only  three  or  four  arms,  should 
have  considerably  more  length  than 
others  that  are  weaker.  It  is 
claimed  that  if  not  enough  wood  is 
left,  the  fruit  is  inferior,  while  if 
too  much  is  left  the  bunches  as  well 
as  the  fruit  are  inferior. 

The  object  of  leaving  the  canes  so 
long  is  because  Thompson  seedless 
are  unlike  most  other  varieties  in 
that  the  buds,  near  the  base  of  a 
cane  which  grew  last  year,  will  pro- 
duce only  wood  growth.  Buds  far- 
ther from  the  base  of  the  cane,  up 
to  about  six  feet,  will  produce 
shoots  which  will  bear  fruit. 
About  two  good  bunches  will  grow 
on  the  shoot  from  each  bud. 

Therefore,  leave  two  or  three 
buds  or  "eyes"  to  grow  new  wood, 
which  will  send  out  fruit-bearing 
shoots  next  year;  and  then  leave 
half  as  many  more  buds  as  you  want 
bunches  of  grapes  on  that  cane.  Re- 
member that  overbearing  injures  a 
vine  as  strained  strength  hurts  a 
man.  Divide  the  total  crop  the  vine 
ought  to  produce,  among  all  the 
canes,  in  proportion  to  their  vigor 
as  shown  by  their  last  season's 
growth. 

The  more  fruit  that  develops  next 
summer,  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  less  wood-growth  will  be  made 
from  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
canes.  Since  plenty  of  wood  for  the 
following  crop  must  be  grown  next 
summer,  and  since  the  tendency  of 


sap  is  to  slight  them  and  go  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  cane,  some  means 
must  be  used  to  force  sap  into  these 
base  buds.  This  is  accomplished  by 
some  people,  by  letting  the  canes 
grow  longer  than  Mr.  Feaver  does 
and  bending  their  tips  back  to  the 
head.  This  obstructs  the  sap  and 
forces  more  of  it  into  the  lower 
buds.  The  same  thing  is  accom- 
plished to  a  slighter  degree  by  laying 
the  canes  horizontally  and  twisting 
them  around  a  wire  trellis.  It  may 
also  be  accomplished  to  a  degree  by 
pinching  off  the  tip  of  the  growing 
cane  very  shortly  after  blossoming, 
but  not  while  in  bloom.  Mr.  Feaver 
lets  them  grow  and  their  own  weight 
bends  them  downward  especially 
after  the  fruit  becomes  heavy.  He 
leaves  a  few  of  the  upright  grow- 
ing water  sprouts  on  the  trunk  in- 
stead of  pulling  them  off,  as  many 
do  when  suckering  in  the  spring. 

These  can  be  made  to  bear  fruit 
wood  next  year;  but  he  is  careful 
not  to  allow  too  many  of  them,  since 
they  would  rob  the  main  limbs  at 
the  crown.  A  few  are  really  valu- 
able in  that  hot  country  anyway  to 
prevent  sunburn,  of  the  trunks.  Sun- 
burn does  not  show  visibly  on  the 
bark,  but  it  affects  the  circulation 
of  the  vine. 

Thus,  the  coming  crop  is  regulated 
by  the  pruner,  and  provision  is  made 
for  new  growth  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
year  following.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  good  pruner's  work, 
whatever  his  method. 

With  wire  trellis,  the  temptation 
is  too  often  yielded  to,  of  leaving  a 
twisted  mat  of  vines  around  the 
wires  because  it  is  too  much  trouble 
to  untwist  and  then  tie  back  again 
after  cutting  them  off  to  the  proper 
length.  Leaving  the  long  canes  on 
the  wires  year  after  year  gives  too 
little  encouragement  for  new  wood 
to  grow  from  which  fruit  wood  may 
come  later.  We  see  no  reason  ex- 
cept this,  why  Mr.  Feaver's  neigh- 
bor should  not  get  as  much  of  a  crop 
as  Mr.  Feaver  does.  But  if  he  prunes 
right  to  get  such  a  crop,  he  is  at 
about  double  the  expense  besides  the 
cost  of  the  wires. 

While  grape  pruning  now  would  be 
dangerous  in  frosty  locations  be- 
cause it  would  bring  on  the  new 
growth  early  in  spring,  they  have 
very  little  late  spring  frost  in  Fres- 
no county.  Considering  that,  it 
would  seem  rather  advisable  to 
prune  as  early  as  convenient  in  or- 
der to  get  it  done  in  good  weather 
and  the  prunings  hauled  off  without 
compacting  the  ground.  Thus  the  ear- 
lier Thompsons  for  shipping  East 
are  assured  of  a  market  because  they 
beat  the  Malagas,  which  often  com- 
pete to  the  disadvantage  of  later 
Thompsons.  This  is  no  particular 
object  with  raisins,  though  it  is 
nice  to  have  even  the  raisins  on  an 
early  market  before  the  others 
come. 


KEEPING  SQUASHES- 


Hubbard  squashes  so  hard  that  you 
can't  stick  a  jackknife  into  them 
are  ready  for  storage  if  they  are 
thoroughly  dry.  Unlike  sweet  po- 
tatoes, an  attic  or  furnace  room  is 
best,  because  it  is  warm.  Dryness 
also  is  essential  to  keeping  squash 
from  mold  and  rot. 


■^^g»t^^  T  b  r  e 

great  Califor- 
nia   Money  Makers, 
for  which  the  demand  i- 
stcadily  increasing. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  trees 
on  all  roots,  and  in  all  standard 
varieties  —  propagated  from  se- 
lected parentage.  Our  Foothill 
grown  trees  are  of  well  toughened 
wood  fibre,  hardy,  and  have  good, 
fibrous,  deep-feeding,  roots.  All 
important  features. 

None  better  for  profit,  and  you'll 
get  the  best  trees  grown  if  fOV 
order  from  us  NOW. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


YOl    CAN'T  Bl'Y  POOR  TREES 
FROM  I  S. 


\ 


WILLS(W 
WONDER 

WALNU1 


Natural  Size 

Greatest  Walnut  in 
Existence 

Earliest  Heavy  Bearer 
Customer  on  investigating  trip 

says: 

"You  certainly  can  show  more  crop  on 
trees  than  any  of  them.  Tour  nur- 
sery trees  are  the  best  I've  seen  any- 
where." 

All  trees  grafted  on  Cal.  Black 

Stock  limited 
Write  for  circular  with  prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 


GEM.  INK 

FRANQUETTE  AND  SAN  JOSB 
MAYETTE 

Both  Grafted  On. 
Cal.  Blk.,  6  to  8  ft..  $60  per  100,  75c  ea. 
4  to  6  ft.,   $50  per  100,   60  cent*  each 

3  to  4   ft..   $40  per  100.   50  c*nts  each 
2  to  S  ft.,   $25  per  100.   30  cenU  each 
California  Black  Walnuts  $8  per  100 

FRANK  GRECO 

423  Joeefa  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Phosphoric  Acid  Sources. 


[Written    for   the    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.   E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  plant  food  which 
group  themselves  under  the  name 
fertilizer,  but  cannot  be  safely  han- 
dled in  its  pure  form,  in  fact  will 
take  fire  at  a  little  over  100  degrees, 
therefore  is  included  in  the  fertilizer 
program  in  the  form  of  calcium 
phosphate,  in  which  form  it  is  found 
in  the  bones  of  animals  and  in  phos- 
phate rock,  where  it  has  been  depos- 
ited from  prehistoric  animals. 

In  this  combination  with  lime  it 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  all 
animals'  bones.  It  reaches  them  by 
way  of  the  seeds  and  other  portions 
of  plants  which  are  eaten.  Hence  it 
is  important  to  the  life  not  only  of 
the  plant  but  of  the  animal  kingdom 
as  well. 

It  is  found  in  some  phosphate 
form  in  most  of  the  rocks  and  is 
introduced  into  the  soil  by  the  de- 
composition of  these  rocks.  It  is 
this  source  of  supply  that  is  tapped 
by  the  growth  and  decay  of  certain 
plants,  and  also  by  the  formation  of 
humus  in  the  process  of  decompos- 
ing manure  or  other  organic  matter 
added  to  the  soil. 

In  the  form  in  which  we  buy  it 
for  fertilizer  it  is  known  as  phos- 
phoric acid  and  costs  in  its  best  con- 
dition about  5  cents  per  pound,  or 
$1.00  per  unit.  This  price  is  for 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  as  that  is  the  medi- 
um by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants  or  trees. 

Availability. — To  the  extent  that 
it  is  water  soluble  it  is  called  avail- 
able, and  the  price  varies  according 
to  the  availability.  In  fine  ground 
bone  meal  it  is  considered  as  being 
quite  easy  for  the  plant  to  reach, 
but  it  is  not  water  soluble,  the  avail- 
ability being  by  reason  of  the  fine 
grains  offering  easy  access  to  the 
humic  and  other  acids  in  fertile  soil. 
Coarse  bone  meal  or  coarse  ground 
rock  requires  that  a  breaking  down 
process  take  place  before  the  food  is 
available,  therefore  some  consider- 
able time  is  taken  before  the  money 
spent  is  returned  in  crop. 

Any  process  for  the  bringing  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  into  available 
form  must  take  the  course  of 
breaking  down  the  combination  in 
which  it  is  found.  In  the  case 
calcium-phosphate,  or  lime-phos- 
phate, the  practice  is  to  treat  the 
bone  or  rock  to  a  dose  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  lime  than  the  phosphoric  acid 
has,  resulting  in  the  release  of  the 
latter  and  forming  what  is  called 
super-phosphate.  This  is  probably 
the  most  available  form  in  which  this 
plant  food  can  reach  us,  and  yet  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  if  lime  is 
present  in  any  quantity  in  the  soil 
the  natural  tendencies  will  assert 
themselves  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
for  which  we  paid  extra  for  the 
sake  of  its  availability  will  enter 
into  combination  with  the  new  found 
lime,  and  the  availability  is  gone. 

One  thing  we  might  mention  while 
on  the  question  of  super-phosphate 
is  the  matter  of  the  sulfuric  acid 
added  to  the  raw  bone  or  rock. 

Many  think  of  this  as  adding  so 
much  sulfuric  acid  to  the  soil,  but 
we  must  remember  that  once  the 
combination  of  sulfuric  acid  with  the 
lime  has  taken  place,  we  deal  only 


with  the  combination.  This  is  gyp- 
sum, which  has  certain  values  as  an 
element  of  fertilizer. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  raw  bone  and  acid- 
ulated bone,  but  since  the  practice 
of  steaming  the  bone  and  grinding 
to  a  fine  powder  came  into  general 
use  the  acidulating  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
the  phosphate  rock. 

Ground  Raw  Rock. — There  is 
some  agitation  of  the  question  of  ap- 
plication of  fine  ground  raw  rock, 
but  in  our  dry  climate  there  should 
be  a  full  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  form  of  fertil- 
izer before  much  money  is  spent  on 
it.  The  plant  food  is  there  but  the 
lime  with  which  it  is  combined 
must  be  supplied  with  some  other 
affinity  before  the  food  is  available. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  soil  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  humic  and  other 
acids  formed  by  the  breaking  down 
of  organic  matter  such  as  the  nitro- 
genous plants  or  stable  manure 
which  in  turn  requires  plenty  of 
water.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  the 
ground  should  be  flooded,  but  that 
it  should  be  moist  enough  to  pro- 
mote the  decay  of  the  plant  fibers. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  in  the 
use  of  bone  meal  and  if  we  are  to 
get  the  early  use  of  the  plant  food 
we  pay  for  in  these  goods,  we  must 
be  ready  to  go  all  the  way  and  sup- 
ply the  means  Nature  has  provided 
for  the  breaking  down  of  the  com- 
binations which  hold  tight  the  much 
desired  phosphorus. 

Source  of  Phosphorus. — There  is 
only  one  real  known  source  of  phos- 
phorus for  our  plants,  namely  the 
rocks  of  which  the  soil  is  made.  All 
other  means  of  supply  are  temporary 
stopping  places  by  the  wayside. 
Bones  contain  only  the  phosphorus 
which  the  animal,  in  whose  body 
they  were,  got  from  the  plants  it 
consumed,  and  which  in  their  turn 
got  it  from  the  soil.  The  loosening 
of  these  elements  from  their  combin- 
ation with  the  various  rocks,  is  a 
matter  of  slow  procedure  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  and  is  partic- 
uarly  so  in  a  climate  such  as  ours, 
where  the  moisture  is  not  a  great 
factor.  It  is  attained  by  the  growth 
and  decay  of  plants,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  acids  which  act  on  the  par- 
ticles of  rock  to  disintegrate  it,  and 
set  free  the  plant  food.  This  condi- 
tion can  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of 
water  from  artificial  sources  to  aid 
in  the  work.  This  is  usually  termed 
intensive  farming,  and  is  a  process 
that  will  impoverish  the  soil  if  the 
food  supply  is  not  kept  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  farming  started. 

Our  next  paper  will  deal  with  the 
potash  side  of  the  question. 


MANURE  FOR  ROOT  CROPS. 

We  recently  saw  some  market 
gardeners  applying  manure  while 
they  were  plowing.  It  had  been 
spread  over  the  surface  as  usual,  but 
while  the  man  with  the  team  was 
going  around  two  others  were  scrap- 
ing the  manure  with  forks  from  the 
strip  that  would  be  turned  by  the 
next  furrow,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
open  one.  This  prevents  the  root 
crops  from  coming  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  manure  but  their  feed- 
ing roots  can  and  do  easily  penetrate 
to.it. 


Our  Fruit,  Nut  and  Olive  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines  were  awarded 
the  First  Prize  and 
Gold  Medal  ^ 
at  the  X*k 

S' 


WHY? 


want 


Because    we    have  always 
been    striving    for   the   best  and 
consequently  have  produced  the  best. 

It  was  not  luck — 
To  get  that  prize  we  had  to  work  hard  and  con- 
scientiously to  produce  just  what  yo  - — the  growers — 


Into  the  growing  of  each  one  of  our  trees  go  science,  care,  and  ex- 
perience. By  the  intelligent  selection  of  buds  and  parent  trees,  by 
expert  application,  and  because  we  are  located  in  a  foothill  d  >  r-  — 
free  from  pests — we  produce  hardy,  well  rooted — gv-od  jcaiin~ — 
disease  free — trees — 

Better,  stronger  trees — Larger,  L'ner  fruit — and  Bigger  crops. 
All  our  trees  are  prize  trees — profitable  trees,  the  kind  you  wi  -  \ 
Buy  foothill  grown  trees.    We  can  supply  the  best  of  everything  in 
all  varieties. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  PLANTING? 

Olives  Pears  Prunes  Peaches 

Apricots  Plums  Walnuts  Clingstones 

Apples  Oranges        Pomelo  Freestones 

Grapes 

Think  up  your  wants  and  tell  us. 

ASK  FOR  THIS. 

Just  say  that  you  want  it  and  we'll  send  you  our  catalogue  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  and  nut  trees — full  of  useful  horticultural  in- 
formation.   Free  for  the  asking. 


Fruit  Tree 
Specialists 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


BOX  B 


NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


TflO  FRESKl 


HONEST 


eryCqIhc. 


STOCK. 


This  Is  the  season  of  year  to  think  abort  the  Nursery  Stock  yon  will  need  for  next  Wlnter'e  riaitlasj. 
Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.    We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  art  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Gitranteed  from  the  Roott  Up."  .Large  Catalogue,  Illustrated  and  Full  of  Informatlen,  nailed 
request  Free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 


Fja^%*  RHUBARB  Culture 

^^■fl   W2j#5^  wn/TH  ron  it  today-  — 


September — October — November  are  thr«« 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  plan  ting 

RHUBARB  AND  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  food  re- 
sults by  spring.   

o).  B  N  E.R/-  Pe^suderujL,C&.i. 

Tfie  Rhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 


FRUIT  TREES-  Ornamental  -FRUIT  TREES 

TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME.  If  you  are  figuring  on  planting  tola 
coming  season,  let  us  book  your  order  now  while  our  lists  are  oom- 
plate  and  prices  low.  We  have  the  best  leading  varieties  as  well 
as  latest  introductions-    Our  trees  are  raised  on  new  land. 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 

HOMESTEAD  NURSERIES  Walnut  Creek,  Oal. 


Retail  ALFALFA  SEED  Wholesale 

New  crop  ready  for  delivery  now.    We  guarantee  everything  we  sell. 

Samples,  prices,  etc.,  on  application. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO.,  Arbuckle,  Calif. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  Dealers  in  the  West 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard  Prunes  on  All  Roots. 
Apricots,   Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,   Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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To  Renew  Old  Peach  Trees. 


[Written  for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Old  peach  trees  often  become  un- 
fruitful, largely  we  believe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  pruning  com- 
monly practiced.  When  the  new 
growth  is  annually  cut  back,  the 
tree  spreads  farther  in  all  directions 
and  the  foliage  forms  a  sort  of 
blanket  over  the  tree  which  shades 
the  limbs  thoroughly.  The  shade,  in 
addition  to  the  tendency  of  the  sap 
to  rush  past  everything  to  the  rapidly 
growing  new  shoots  at  the  end  of  the 
limb,  starves  buds  along  the  big 
limbs  which  otherwise  might  develop. 
Thus  there  is  an  ever-lengthening 
course  for  the  sap  to  travel  from 
roots  to  leaves  and  return.  There  is 
some  evaporation  on  the  way,  but  the 
greatest  cause  of  unfruitfulness  is 
then  the  obstructions  which  impede 
such  long  distance  circulation. 

Sunburn  of  exposed  limbs  is  a 
great  factor  in  this  impediment,  as 
are  also  insect  depredations,  bark 
diseases,  and  mechanical  injuries. 

Such  causes  of  unfruitfulness 
would  point  the  way  to  a  remedy 
such  as  A:  Thiele  of  Fresno  county 
practises  with  very  satisfactory  re 
suits.  His  system  is  simply  to  re- 
move about  half  of  the  big  limbs  on 
such  a  tree  at  once  in  late  fall  or 
winter,  cutting  them  back  not  far 
from  the  trunk.  The  other  half  is 
removed  a  year  or  two  later. 

The  sudden  check  to  circulation 
by  removal  of  big  limbs  forces  more 
fruitfulness  in  those  that  are  left. 
Meanwhile  new  wood  grows  from  the 
stubs.  If  this  is  properly  pruned,  it 
will  bear  the  second  year  and  there- 
after. There  is  no  entire  loss  of  crop, 
but  the  whole,  top  of  the  tree  is 
shortly  renewed. 

This  permits  freer  circulation; 
more  elaborate  food  is  returned  to 
the  roots  and  they  also  take  on  new 
life.  They  sprout  new  lateral  tips 
and  push  farther  in  all  directions  so 
that  the  top  and  roots  are  all  new, 
though  the  old  trunk  is  left. 

On  account  of  this  latter  fact,  it 
is  unwise  to  try  to  renew  trees  whose 
trunks  are  badly  rotted,  diseased,  or 
sunburned. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  limbs 
exposed  to  the  unaccustomed  sun- 
shine should  be  whitewashed  to  pre- 
vent sunburn. 

No  exception  ought  to  be  allowed, 
when  cutting  back  trees  in  this  way, 
but  every  stub  must  be  painted  with 
something  that  will  exclude  mois- 
ture and  keep  on  excluding  it. 

A  shellac  preparation  as  recom- 
mended by  H.  S.  Fawcett  of  the  Cit- 
rus Experiment  Station  was  printed 
in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  16  for 
the  hotter  regions  of  California. 

In  Placer  county,  where  a  great 
deal  of  grafting  is  done  on  similar 
short  stubs,  hot  grafting  wax  is  ap- 
plied all  over  the  cut  surface.  The 
troubles  with  this  are  the  bubbles 
that  quite  often  form  so  that  a  sec- 
ond application  is  necessary,  and 
the  fact  that  it  doesn't  stick  well  if 
any  sap  is  flowing. 

A  hot  asphalt  naint  is  used  in 
many  places.  Prof.  W.  T.  Home  of 
Berkeley  recommends  asphaltum  cut 
with  benzine  to  a  thick  paint,  as  it 
does  not  crack  with  cold  or  dryness. 

But  if  the  wound  has  been  ex- 
posed to  wind  at  any  time  so  that 
fungus  spores  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  on  it,  every  quarter  square  inch 


should  be  disinfected  thoroughly 
with  corrosive  sublimate  1  to  1000 
before  applying  the  paint.  Then  all 
trees  should  be  carefully  inspected 
at  least  annually,  for  stubs  where 
the  paint  has  partly  come  off  for  any 
reason.  This  is  extra  work,  but  it 
adds  to  the  life  of  the  orchard  and 
adds  to  its  productiveness  every 
year  it  lives. 

Roots  ought  to  be  pruned  when 
the  tops  are  removed  according  to 
John  Vallance  of  Oakland.  This  can 
be  done  by  subsoiling  and  chopping 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  It  breaks 
off  decadent  roots  when  such  break- 
ing won't  hurt  the  trees,  and  induces 
new  growth  on  the  roots  the  same 
as  on  the  tops. 


SACRAMENTO    VALLEX  OLIVES. 

The  following  letters  are  from  the 
secretaries  of  the  Corning  Olive 
Growers'  and  Producers'  Exchange, 
Inc.,  and  the  Association  formed  at 
Marysville  last  spring  for  central  and 
northern  California. 

To  the  Editor. — Corning  and  vicin- 
ity for  a  radius  of  five  miles  has  a 
large  crop  of  olives  in  apparent  fine 
condition.  Our  Association  will 
probably  have  an  output  of  300  tons, 
which  may  go  at  a  little  lower  price 
than  last  year.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable grafting  of  oil  olives  to 
those  better  suited  to  pickling.  Sen- 
timent is  growing  in  favor  of  a  state- 
wide federation  of  oive  growers'  as- 
sociations for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
keting the  crop  or  putting  up  pick- 
ling plants. 

Corning.        A.  L.  DIETRICH. 

To  the  Editor. — The  olive  crop  in 
our  section  is  only  about  75  per 
cent  of  normal  but  is  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  there  is  a  keen 
demand  at  $150  per  ton  f.  o.  'b. 
We  recommend  only  the  Mission 
variety,  and  all  available  nursery 
stock  will  be  used  for  planting  this 
winter  and  spring.  There  is  talk 
of  a  state-wide  olive  growers'  asso- 
ciation, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
required  at  present. 

Marysville.       G.  W.  HARNEY. 


MORE  BERMUDA  KILLERS. 

To  the  Editor:  Distillate  has  been 
used  quite  successfully  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  killing  Bermuda,  John- 
son grass,  morning  glories,  and  oth- 
er weeds.  Apply  in  a  fine  spray  or 
even  with  a  fine  sprinkling  pot.  Very 
little  need  be  used  and  the  weeds 
will  be  dead  in  a  few  days. — J.  T. 
Baltimore,  Gridley. 

To  the  Editor:  Bermuda  can  be 
successfully  killed  in  summer  when 
the  ground  is  wet  and  the  weather 
hot,  by  applying  gas  engine  distillate 
with  a  spray  pump  or  a  common 
garden  sprinkler. — L.  A.  Ridgway, 
Porterville. 

To  the  Editor:  We  people  of  Im- 
perial county  have  considerable 
trouble  with  Bermuda.  We  don't 
have  enough  rain  to  keep  the  Ber- 
muda growing  and  we  sometimes 
shut  off  the  irrigation  for  a  year  and 
cultivate.  This  kills  tt.  If  not  con- 
venient to  shut  off  the  water,  we 
cover  the  Bermuda  with  straw  or 
manure  six  to  eight  inches  deep- 
In  a  few  months  we  remove  the 
manure  and  have  no  Bermuda.  When 
using  this  method  it  is  best  to  let 
water  on  the  manure. — J.  M.  Brady, 
Brawley. 


^ZT^\.  ESTABLISHED 

FOR  CITRUS  SPRAYING 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

Minimizes  Scale  Troubles — Controls  Red  Spider 
Destroys  Fungus  Growth — Tones  and  Vitalizes  the  Trees 

For  Deciduous  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Kills  the  Insects — Destroys  the  Eggs — Deadens  the  Fungus  Spores 
— Is  a  Tonic  Fertilizer  and  Vitalizer  for  the  Trees — Is  the  Best  Gen- 
eral Clean-Up  Spray  there  is — Most  Efficient  and  Used  in  Larger 
Volume  for  Peach  Blight  Year  after  Year. 

For  Vineyards 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Sprayed  on  Vineyards  During  Dormant  Season  Destroys  the  Fungus 
Spores  and  Equals  Any  Spray  in  Controlling  Mildew. 

The  Bex  Companies  Specialize  Spray  Materials  and 
Our  Chemists  Devote  Their  Entire  Time  to  This  Work. 
Eighteen  fears  <>r  Continuous  Spray  Business  Means 
That  REX  SPRATS  Have  the  Virtue.  They  are  the 
Standard. 

BEX  LIME  and  SULPHUR  SOLUTION' 
BEX  OR1  DE  OILS  and  DISTILL  A  II  -:s 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD — BORDEA1  \  PASTE 
PHENOLS — ABSULPH — ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


Good 
Land 


Good  land  gets  to  be  old  worn-out  land  unless  it  is  prop- 
erly handled.  It  is  like  a  horse  or  a  wagon — it  needs  care, 
else  it  goes  to  pieces  and  wears  out. 

By  the  use  of  animal  fertilizers  to  renew  the  life  and  re- 
place the  nutritive  elements  taken  out  of  it  by  crops,  the  land 
may  be  kept  good  permanently. 

GOLD  BEAR  fertilizers  are  pure  animal  ammonia tes  and 
reproduce  the  original  conditions  in  the  soil.  There  is  a  book- 
let which  deals  with  this  subject  in  detail  and  authoritatively 

— ask  us  for  it — free. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  Townscinl  street 


San  Francisco 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 


We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want---  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  C*L 


October  31,  1914. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Bates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  It  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 
Special  inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc. ;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
V.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria, 687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Box  W. 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Known  as  the  Bobla 
Lomas  Cattle  Ranch  in  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  farming  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  10,129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  Principals  only  address  D.  B.  Harris, 
Minium,  Cal. 

20  ACRE  TRACTS,  level  sediment  loam.  1  mile 
from  Tudor,  Sutter  County,  the  garden  of  the  state. 
Perfect  soil  every  way.  No  (Jerects.  Price,  $125  per 
acre.  Terms  one-fifth  cash,  balance  6%  interest.  Noth- 
ing better  anywhere.  H.  Stanley,  475  Pine  St.,  S.  F. 
owner. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

220  ACRES  in  frost  protected  region  in  Fresno 
county.  Suitable  for  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives, 
grapes  and  alfalfa.  Water  plentiful,  electric  power 
available.  Cut  by  spur  of  Santa  Fe  Station,  1% 
miles.     L.  C.  Martin,  Fowler,  Cal. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

mortgages:  investors  will  sate  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg. .  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bidge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 400  acres  good  land.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  owner,  Box  119,  Chlco,  Butte  County, 
Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — Our  nuts  bring 
$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years 
to  develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  you  immediate 
disposal.  Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries. 
R.  D.   7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots. 
Prunes.  Peaches.  Strawberries,  Logans.  Blacks,  Currants 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.     H.  A.  Hyde.  Nurseryman.  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS.  Rhubarb,  Cacti.— Send  today  for 
price  list.     Louis  F.  Scrihner,  B  2,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

MISSION  OLIVE  TREES— All  nropacated  from  my 
own  trees — I  therefore  know  they  are  Missions.  Stocky 
trees  and  well  grown.  W.  A.  Hayne.  Marvsville.  Box  4B1 

OLIVES  OUR  SPECIALTY. — Fine,  thrifty  trees  of  all 
sizes  at  "bed  rock"  prices.  Exeter  Nurseries.  Exeter. 
Cal. 

QUALITY  TREES— Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries. 
Sebastonol,  Cal. 

WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  fo> 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttier. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value:  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnish  yon  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  interest  you.  All  sizes 
and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.    1  sj  -i  SO  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITY— Can  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  on  brand  new  cars  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  makes  on  the  market.  If  you  in-' 
tend  to  buy  a  car.  write  box  84.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  .screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  cowlings  and  dinned  in  hot  asnhaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER  PIPE 
WORKS.  .-iOO-S  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."  —  To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Cata'ogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  10G  Clay 
St..   San  Francisco.  

BEEKEEPING  pays  hig.  Price  list,  bees  instruction 
books,  etc..  free.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co..  Box  12 
Nordhoff.  Cal. 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflnwers 
Newtowns.  Lang  ford  Seedlings.  Missouri  Pinnins.  Price* 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


WANTED. 

RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  is  open  for  engagement. 
Experience  in  working  all  kinds  of  labor  and  in  all 
lines  of  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  of  live 
stock.  Is  a  worker  and  is  not  seeking  for  an  easy  job. 
Address.  520  E.  Lime  Ave..  Monrovia.  CaL  

WANTED — Agricultural  College  graduate  with  prac- 
tical experience  wishes  position  on  stock  or  dairy 
ranch,  at  present  taking  short  course  at  University  Farm. 
whlrh  ends  Nov.  14th.    Box  340,  Davis.  CaL 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax.  Deans 
ete.    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


KEEPING   SWEET  POTATOES. 

In  other  days,  the  writer  lost  a 
large  part  of  a  sweet  potato  crop 
after  it  was  dry,  while  awaiting 
more  favorable  prices.  The  tubers 
rotted  swiftly. 

He  learned  better.  Sweet  pota- 
toes won't  keep  if  dug  before  ma- 
ture. To  tell  whether  a  sweet  po- 
tato is  mature,  break  the  end  off  or 
cut  it.  If  the  fresh  surface  dries 
after  a  few  minutes  they  are  ma- 
ture. Sweet  potatoes  won't  keep  if 
they  are  bruised  or  the  skin  broken. 
Handle  them  like  oranges  and  more 
carefully  than  most  people  handle 
peaches.  Our  grandfather  used  to 
wrap  each  potato  in  a  paper  and 
pack  all  of  them  in  barrels.  He 
had  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  and  the  sweet 
potatoes  kept  nearly  all  winter. 
They  were  always  thoroughly  dried 
before  wrapping,  and  the  potatoes 
were  kept  at  a  uniform  rather  cool 
temperature. 


PALL  RADISHES. 

We  are  enjoying  radishes  now  that 
were  planted  in  San  Mateo  county 
In  September.  Though  we  have  plen- 
ty of  fruit,  these  crisp  vegetables 
make  fine  relish.  They  are  the  least 
trouble  of  anything  to  grow.  Just 
spade  the  ground,  scratch  a  trench 
an  inch  or  less  deep  after  raking 
the  soil  until  no  clods  are  left  on 
top  or  underneath.  Rake  over  the 
trench  endwise,  not  quite  filling  it, 
with  the  loose  dirt.  Then  be  sure 
to  tamp  it  down  tight  with  the  rake 
held  with  the  handle  perpendicular. 
We  had  watered  the  bed  before 
spading  it  and  we  gave  it  a  sprinkle 
once  in  a  while  ever  since,  when  it 
seemed  dry.  We  aim  to  have  rad- 
ishes as  long  as  we  please,  by  plant- 
ing a  new  short  row  about  every  two 
weeks. 


DIVIDING  RHUBARB  ROOTS. 

It  is  about  time  to  dig  rhubarb 
roots  to  thin  fhem  out  and  provide 
some  for  resetting.  F.  H.  Williams  of 
of  San  Leandro,  Alameda  county, 
practices  a  method  different  from 
that  of  his  neighbors.  He  doesn't 
dig  them  out,  but  plows  the  dirt 
away  from  each  side  of  the  plant 
and  cuts  off  the  excess  eyes  with  a 
sharp  spade.  After  this  the  dirt  is 
plowed  back,  so  the  old  roots,  undis- 
turbed, may  send  out  new  feeders  in- 
to the  soft  ground  without  the  shock 
of  resetting. 

It  is  best  to  reset  the  eyes  taken 
off,  as  soon  as  a  rain  has  moistened 
the  ground  this  fall,  according  to  J. 
B.  Mendonca,  a  large  rhubarb  grower 
of  the  same  section.  This  gives 
them  the  benefit  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  rains  and  makes  them  ready 
for  early  growth  in  spring. 


STATE  GRANGE  MEETING. 
To  the  Editor:  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Grange  at  Sacra- 
mento last  week  was  unusually  large 
and  enthusiastic,  and  the  reports 
showed  great  progress  in  the  order 
during  the  past  years.  The  Grangers 
as  a  body  favored  government  owner- 
ship of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines, 
opposed  home  rule  in  taxation,  op- 
posed military  drill  with  guns  in 
the  public  schools,  and  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  opposition  to 
the  eight-hour  law  proposal.  While 
sentiment  seemed  to  favor  the  Uni- 
versity building  bonds,  it  was  deem- 


SEEDS  Plants  and  Bulbs 


SPENCER  SWEET  PEAS 

Our  seed  catalog,  bulb  and  Sweet  Pea  Lists  are  free.  Send  for  them. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  forAlfalfa,  Grass,  or  any  variety  of  Clover 
seed,  send  to  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

"WESTROBAC"  BACTERIA 

Inoculate  the  seed  of  peas,  beans,  vetch,  alfalfa  and  other  clovers, 
and  increase  your  crops.    Booklet  free. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 


512-514  JAY  STREET 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Dasects, 
Worms  and  Bugs 
Does  Not   Hurt  the  Plant  or  Tree 
Quart,  20  cts.        2  Quart,  35  cts. 

Gallon,  50  cts. 
5-Gallon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118   E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  .fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei    ?    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist—Estab.  I860. 


M AN  r RE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  WeU  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  St, 
FERTILIZER  (XI.. 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Bai 
shook  and  Braes,  Trays,  Lorn 
her,  Mlllwork,  Doors,  Winitowi 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Sprw 
ing    Tanks.  Independent. 


R.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton,  Calif. 


ed  best  to  take  no  definite  action  on 
any  of  the  proposed  State  bond  is- 
sues. Joseph  Holmes  of  Sacramento 
was  elected  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  Nellie  W.  Hunt  of  Napa, 
its  secretary.  Oakland  was  selected 
for  the  next  meeting  and  a  cordial 
invitation  extended  to  the  National 
Grange  to  hold  its  1915  convention 
in  California.  E.  T.  PETTIT. 


OLIVES 
WORKED  ON 
PICHOLINE  ROOT 
have  a  stronger  growing 
and  deeper  feeding  root  system 
than  those  grown  from  cuttings. 
Mission  Olives  worked  on  Picho- 
line  Root  are  more  thrifty,  grow 
larger,  and  are  more  heavily  pro- 
ductive— that  means  more  profit. 
The  foundation  of  your  trees  is 
THE  important  feature.  In  addi- 
tion to  working  our  Olives  on 
Picholine  seedling,  we  cut  our 
wood  from  a  fine  strain  of  trees 
having  a  good  record  for  produc- 
tiveness and  size  of  fruit. 
In  buying  trees,  you  want  the 
best — the  first  cost  is  no  consid- 
eration. We  have  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Olives  on  Picholine.  Write 
us  now  and  reserve  the  trees  you 
want. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


YOU  CAN'T  BUY  POOR  TREES 
FROM  US. 


BRENTWOOD 


aULFOURGUTHRIE^SW 

350  California  St.  San  Francisco 
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Weekly  Rest  Law  Not  Eight  Hour. 


The  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  to  the  proposed 
8-hour  amendment  would  call  us  to 
oppose  the  "One  Day  of  Rest  in 
Seven"  law  if  it  were  the  same  thing 
in  disguise.  Some  of  our  subscrib- 
ers are  misinformed  in  this  regard 
and  are  asking  us  to  expose  the  "nig- 
ger." Careful  reading  of  this  mea- 
sure convinces  us  that  the  statement 
by  G.  L.  Tufts,  Supt.  of  the  Weekly 
Rest  Day  League,  backed  by  Attor- 
ney General  Webb,  and  by  Prof.  W. 
C.  Jones,  director  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  California,  is 
correct. 

We  give  the  California  State  Dairy 
Association's  statement  of  the  case 
first  as  per  Mr.  Carver: 

"This  is  another  universal  8-hour 
law  under  the  guise  of  a  Sunday 
rest  law.  It  seeks  to  prohibit  any 
employee  from  working  more  than 
six  days,  or  4  8  hours  in  any  week. 
Think  of  it!  Two  8-hour  laws  at 
one  dose.  The  Socialists  are  trying 
to  catch  us  either  going  or  coming." 

Statement  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tufts. — 
"There  is  an  impression  getting 
abroad  among  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  that  Bill  45,  One  Day  of 
Rest  in  Seven,  is  also  an  eight-hour 
measure.  We  ask  for  space  in  your 
excellent  periodical  to  correct  this 
false  notion.  It  is  a  6-day  bill,  not 
an  8-hour  bill.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions as  to  the  number  of  hours 
one  may  work  during  the  six  days. 
A  person  who  is  on  short  time,  like 
many  substitutes  on  the  street  rail- 
ways, may  work  seven  days  a  week 
up  to  a  maximum  of  6  6-7  hours  per 
day. 

"Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  was 
asked  to  give  his  construction  of  the 
bill.  He  says:  'In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
posed law  does  not  purport  to  re- 
strict the  hours  of  labor  in  six  days 
to  forty-eight  hours.  Except  in  cases 
of  unavoidable  work  in  caring  for 
live  animals,  and  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  if  one  labors,  or  requires 
another  to  labor,  for  wages  during 
only  six  consecutive  days,  the  hours 
of  laborare  not  restricted  by  this  law; 
but  if  labor  is  performed  in  each  of 
the  7  consecutive  days,  the  total  hours 
of  labor  in  such  7  days  are  lim- 
ited by  this  law  to  forty-eight  hours,' 
except  in  the  two  cases  named  above. 
The  writer  of  this  statement  drafted 
the  bill.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  he  made  a  special  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  ranches.  The 
bill  will  allow  a  dairyman  to  use  his 
milkers  every  day  without  any  re- 
striction as  to  hours.  It  will  per- 
mit an  owner  or  renter  of  a  ranch 
to  work  every  day  without  any  re- 
strictions. It  does  not  prohibit  priv- 
ate work.  It  provides  for  irrigating 
and  caring  for  perishable  fruits  and 


Trees  -  Trees  -  Trees 


MILLIONS  OF  THEM 


300,000  PRUNES 
250.000  PEARS 
250.000  PEACHES 
200.000  ALMONDS 
100,000  APRICOTS 


25,000  CHERRIES 
25,000  PLUMS 
25,000  APPLES 
25.000  FIGS 
25,000  OUINCES 


10.000  WALNUTS 
40,000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

BeeHes  a  Large  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRY 
VINES.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Send  Us  Your  Lists  of  What  Yot  Will  Wait. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chlco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   WATER  RIGHTS. 


products  any  and  every  day.  It  would 
allow  smudging  to  be  done  on  Sun- 
day by  hired  help  who  had  worked 
the  six  preceding  days.  Also  neces- 
sary work  in  milking  and  feeding 
live  stock.  The  general  rule  for  the 
farm  will  be,  Sunday  rest  for  the 
hired  help  except  necessary  work  in 
caring  for  live  animals  and  in  cases 
of  emergency  such  as  a  sudden  frost 
requiring  smudging. 

"This  law  will  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  both 
men  and  animals  can  do  more  work 
and  better  work  with  a  weekly  rest 
day.  It  increases  the  efficiency  of 
labor  and  reduces  the  liability  to 
accident.  Fatigue  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  accidents.  So  let 
no  one  be  deceived  by  the  forty-eight 
hour  statement  printed  by  mistake 
on  the  ballot  above  the  law  itself, 
or  by  the  false  statements  being  cir- 
culated that  this  is  an  eight-hour 
law.  It  will  allow  anyone  to  choose 
either  Saturday  or  Sunday  as  their 
rest  day.  It  is  no  infringement  on 
personal  liberty.  Men  want  the  lib- 
erty to  rest  one  day  of  the  week  with- 
out losing  their  jobs,  not  the  liberty 
to  work  all  the  time.  There  are 
100,000  toilers  in  California  who  are 
held  in  bondage  of  seven-day  labor." 

Statement  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Jones  j 
of  the  University  Law  School. —  | 
"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  as 
framed  would  permit  a  hired  hand 
on  a  farm,  after  he  had  worked  for 
ten  hours  or  more  per  day  during  six 
consecutive  days  at  general  farm 
work,  to  do  the  necessary  work  on 
the  following  Sunday  in  caring  for 
live  animals,  such  as  milking  cows 
and  feeding  the  stock.  The  provis- 
ion making  it  unlawful  'to  hire,  em- 
ploy or  require  any  employee,  ap- 
prentice, servant  or  other  person  or 
persons  to  work  at  or  engage  in  any 
trade,  business,  profession  or  occupa- 
tion for  more  than  six  days  in  any 
calendar  week  of  seven  days,'  is  suf- 
ficiently qualified  to  allow  such  ad- 
ditional work  on  Sunday  by  the  pro- 
viso, 'provided,  however,  that  the 
above  provisions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  unavoidable  work  in 
caring  for  live  animals.'  " 


Certain  objections  to  the  referen- 
dumed  Water  Commission  Law  have 
been  published,  none  of  which  is 
founded  on  fact;  not  a  few  of  them 
have  been  manufactured  by  deliber- 
ately misquoting  sections  of  the  law; 
others  appear  to  be  deliberate  mis- 
statements. 

One  of  these  false  objections  is 
that  the  Water  Commission  Law 
"will  affect  the  values  that  are  pro- 
duced in  land  by  irrigation,  in  that 
it  provides  that  upon  the  sale  of 
lands  to  which  water  has  been  made 
appurtenant,  no  value  shall  be  add- 
ed for  the  water  other  than  the 
amount  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
State  for  the  privilege."  The  Water 
Commission  Law  contains  no  such 
provision,  nor  anything  that  can 
be  twisted  or  tortured  into  such  a 
provision. 

Another  false  objection  is:  "The 
cost  and  expense  of  the  (Water  Com- 
mission) hearings  are  taxed  against 
the  parties  appearing  just  as  they 


Feed  Your  Orchard 
Humus  and  Nitrogen 

Increase  your  fruit  crop  and  improve  its  quality  by  planting  an 
inoculated  legume  cover  crop. 

USE  WESTR0BAC 

One  can  will  inoculate  enough  seed  to  an  aero  of  vetch,  burr 

clover  or  other  legume.  The  price  is  $2.00  per  acre  can,  f.  o.  b., 
Oakland.    The  results?    Well — 

Read  this  Letter: 

CourtUnd.  Calif.,  Aug.  10th.  1914. 

MR.  0.  F.  PENNEWELL, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  planted  Vetch  with  j-our  Inoculation  last  October  on  My  Ranch  on  Sutter  Island,  jol  a  wonderful 
cover  crop  and  the  first  successful  one  I  era-  had.  The  Vetch  was  some  nte  to  six  feet  high,  and  the 
roots  broke  up  the  soil  excellently. 

My  orchard  looks  better  than  ever  and  the  crop  Is  bigger  and  better.  Etery  acre  this  fall  will 
be  planted  with  your  inoculation  as  the  IWuHl  warrant  it. 

It  solves  the  fertilizing  problem  for  orchard  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  n.   H.  OSBORX. 

You,  too.  can  do  what  Mr.  Osbom  and  scores  of  others  have  done,    (let  in  an  inoculated  cover  crop  this 

season  and  cash  in  on  your  next  fruit  crop. 

WESTROBAC  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous  when  it  reaches  you.  An  important  point,  because  bacteria 
grow    less  effective  the  longer  they  are  kept. 

WESTR08AC  is  a  pure  culture  of  acclimated  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria,  bred  fresh  to  fill  each  order. 
Send  for  the  Booklet.    It  costs  you  nothing  but  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  you. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Company 


President,  (ienrfte  II.  Mnstlck 
Till  fill .  II.   F.  Chndlxiurne 
Scr-Treim.,   T.   M.  Putermin 
<;«tTI   Mgr.,  C.  F.  IVnnewHI 


Sherwood  Bldg.,    -    Pine  Street. 
San  Francisco 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


TURKMAN'S 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Trees  that  grow  and  bear  true  to  name.  Now  booking  orders 
for  next  season.    Write  us  now  about  what  you  will  want. 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

2525  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


VETCH  —  ALFALFA 


Burr  Clover  Seed 


Write  for  prices  and  samples 
CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO. 


151  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYT> RATED  OK  GROUND  CARBONATE  <  l.IMKSTOVK) 

See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill 
Free  Sail  Test — Free  Literature 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.  SAN   FRANClSCf,  CAL. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  are  tbe  only  nursery  Chat  hu  mass  4  ims- 
mw  of  top-budding  tbe  walnut.  «ni  lnvlts  ln- 
nstlgatloD.  There  Is  no  finer  stock  In  tie 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  Is  propagated  fre« 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
sets'  of  tbls.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

MorganbJll,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE]GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  CaL 


TREES 

Grown jn  [Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  In  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terns.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  05%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Russian  River  Sandy  Loam  soil  without  Irri- 
gation are  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Write  for  price  list. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 

IRIS 

Price  list,  describing  over  200  species  and 
varieties,  mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  mall  you 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
plate  alone  Is  worth  the  price. 

THE  1>EAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 
Moneta,  California 


are  in  trials  in  court,  and  the  bur- 
den involved  must  in  many  instances 
be  too  great  to  justify  the  small 
farmers  or  claimants  to  small  quan- 
tities of  water,  in  the  establishment 
of  their  claims,  and  result  in  the 
forfeiture  of  these  rights." 

The  exact  contrary  of  this  state- 
ment is  true.  The  cost  and  expense 
of  hearings  before  the  Water  Com- 
mission will  not  be  taxed  against 
the  parties.  In  Oregon  and  Wyom- 
ing, upon  whose  Water  Commission 
Laws  our  referendumed  law  is  bas- 
ed, it  costs  each  water-right  claim- 
ant about  ten  dollars  to  get  his  wa- 
ter right  finally  and  actually  set- 
tled. 

Water  rights  on  the  Santa  Ana 
River,  in  Southern  California,  have 
been  "finally  settled  and  determin- 
ed" four  separate  times  by  as  many 
enormously  expensive  law  suits.  A 
fifth  suit  has  just  been  brought  to 
"settle"  them  all  over  again.  But  no 
number  of  separate  lawsuits  can  ever 
settle  water  rights  on  the  Santa  Ana 
or  anywhere  else.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Oregon,  Wyoming  and  other 
States  have  created  Water  Commis- 
sions. There  is  no  more  litigation 
over  water-right  titles  in  those 
States.  There  will  be  no  more  such 
litigation  in  California  when  this 
referendumed  Water  Commission 
Law  goes  into  effect. 

Another  false  objection  Is:  "The 
farmer  could  not  even  sink  a  well 
without  applying  to  the  commis- 
sion." The  Water  Commision  Law 
contains  no  such  provision.  But, 
under  our  present  law,  if  a  farmer 
sinks  a  well,  another  farmer  may 
sue  him  to  compel  him  to  stop 
pumping  from  it. 

Another  misleading  statement  is 
this:  "All  water  rights  are  forfeited 
unless  proven  before  a  political  com- 
mission at  San  Francisco  or  Sacra- 
mento." To  back  up  this  statement 
a  quotation  is  made  from  section  34 
of  the  Water  Commission  Law.  But 
it  quotes  only  a  portion  of  the  sec- 
tion, stopping  at  a  comma  and  de- 
liberately neglecting  to  quote  the 
rest  of  the  section.  The  portion 
omitted  provides  that  no  water  right 
is  forfeited  except  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  under  which  a  per- 
son forfeits  his  real  estate  under  the 
laws  of  this  State — and  that  occurs 
only  under  the  most  aggravated  cir7 
cumstances  of  willful  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.  Everybody's  wa- 
ter rights  are  as  carefully  guarded 
under  this  Water  Commission  Law 
of  California  as  they  are  by  the  Wa- 
ter Commission  laws  of  Oregon  and 
Wyoming,  which  this  California  law 
follows,  and  with  which  the  people 
of  these  States  are  satisfied. 

The  California  State  Dairymen's 
Association  opposes  the  Water  Com- 
mission law  on  the  ground  that  "it 
favors  the  interests  of  water  corpora- 
tions and  power  companies,  all  of 
which  favor  it."  The  fact  that 
practically  all  attorneys  for  Cali- 
fornia water  and  power  companies 
are  opposed  to  this  law  ought  to  be 
proof  that,  instead  of  favoring  it, 
the  water  and  power  corporations 
are  opposing  it. 

The  above  are  samples  of  the  ob- 
jections that  are  being  urged  against 
this  law.  If  space  premitted,  it  could 
be  shown  that  all  the  objections  put 
forward  are  as  equally  without  mer- 
it as   are   those  which   have  been 


shown  above  to  be  at  least  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made 
them.  GEO.  C.  PARDEE, 

Chairman  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Oakland. 


NON-SALE  OF  GAME. 

There  are  many  problems  in  con- 
nection with  wild  life  conservation 
on  which  we  ought  to  have  more  in- 
formation. Of  the  desirability  of 
stopping  the  sale  of  wild  game,  how- 
ever, there  would  seem  to  be  small 
question. 

The  Non-Sale  of  Game  Act  has  suf- 
fered in  repuation  from  the  stand- 
point of  certain  citizens,  because  they 
feared  it  would  tend  to  secure  a 
benefit  to  the  sportsman  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  public.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  facts 
seems  to  show  this  fear  to  be 
groundless. 

The  welfare  of  each  citizen  de- 
pends on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  state.  The  prosperity  of  the 
state  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  maintenance  of  its  natural  re- 
sources and  natural  attractiveness. 
The  wild  game  is  a  large  item  in  this 
attractiveness.  Destroy  it,  or  permit 
it  to  be  destroyed,  and  you  strike  a 
blow  directly  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fifty 
ordinary  hunters  are  benefited  by 
this  law  to  every  one  gun  club  pre- 
serve man  favored  by  it;  and  for 
every  hunter  of  any  kind  who  is  fav- 
ored by  the  law,  there  are  seventeen 
citizens  who  benefit  who  do  not  hunt 
at  all,  but  who  nevertheless  are  in- 
trested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
wild  life. 

Do  you  want  your  game  to  be  wip- 
ed out  and  destroyed  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  traffickers,  the 
game  dealers,  the  French  restaur- 
ants, and  the  pampered  city  epicures 
of  San  Francisco?  This  is  virtually 
the  question  every  California  ranch- 
man and  farmer  should  ask  himself 
when  he  comes  to  No.  18.  The  coun- 
try does  not  profit  from  sale  of  game. 
On  the  contrary,  sale  of  game  tends 
directly  toward  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  species  most  worth  while. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  research  institution  in 
America  on  this  subject?  On  page 
254  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
you  will  find  these  words,  "The  free 
marketing  of  wild  game  leads  swift- 
ly to  extermination." 

The  Non-Sale  of  Game  Act  was 
enacted  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  legislature.  It  was  duly  signed 
by  Governor  Johnson.  Particular 
pains  were  taken  to  guard  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmer,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  wild  geese  and  rabbits  were 
excepted  from  its  operation. 

California's  neighbor  states  have 
all  stopped  the  sale  of  game,  and 
while  no  appreciable  damage  has 
been  done  to  agricultural  or  other 
interests,  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  measure  have  been  apparent. 
Many  of  the  waterfowl  raised  by 
these  neighbor  states  migrate  into 
California  and  are  here  slaughtered 
for  the  market!  Fairplay  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  Californians,  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  the  voters  will  decide 
otherwise  than  in  favor  of  this  law, 
when  they  know  the  facts. 

WALTER  P.  TAYLOR, 
Sec.  Ass'n  for  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life.  Berkeley. 


Seeds  Plant  Co.1 


326-326-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 
1914-15 


Dutch  Bulbs 

Our    1914    Importation    of  Bulbi 
from  Holland  has  just 

ARRIVED 

Buy  early  to  get  varieties. 
Bulb  and  Pall  Planting 

CATALOGUE 

free    on  request. 
For   better   service   please   address   Dept.  0 


Established  1671 

Seed&PlantCo. 


326-326-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


PLANT 
PEARS  FOR 
PROFIT — and  you'll 

get  it. 

The  Panama  Route  gives  to  the 
California  Pear  Grower  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  less  cost  for 
transportation  than  the  present 
rail  route  to  New  York. 

Other  pears  cannot  now  compete 
with  the  California  grown,  and 
the  profits  have-  already  begun  to 
rise. 

GET  YOUR  SHARE 

We  have  a  fine  block  of  Pear 
Trees  in  Bart  let  t,  Cornice,  Win- 
ter Nelis,  Anion  and  other  va- 
rieties. We  cut  our  buds  from 
selected  parent  trees  and  propa- 
gate from  the  finest  strain  of 
BARTLETT. 

  WRITE  US  NOW   


The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


Better,     stronger     trees — Larger, 
finer  fruit — Bigger  Crops. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Write  for  Prist  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


Dutch  Bulbs 

A  large  assortment  of  Hyacinth*,  Tulip*, 
Jonquils,  Narcissus,  Ranunculus,  Anomonea, 
Iris  and  many  others.  All  described  In  my 
Bulb  Catalogue,  which  also  contains  «  com- 
plete list  of  Flower  Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 
Mailed  free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 
345  S.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles 

^^DEWEY.  STRONG  &Ca>^ 

(I  ^patents:  ffi 

XEiVoiI  Crocker  Bldg„  S.  F, 
Circular  containing   1 00  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 
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DECIDUOUS  I  IU  ITS  AM)  NUTS. 

Several  varieties  of  apples  are 
successfully  grown  on  the  flat  land 
near  Parlier,  Fresno  county. 

Oakdale  Almond  Growers  shipped 
five  cars  of  almonds  this  season. 
Last  year  they  shipped  less  than 
a  carload. 

Five  carloads  of  dried  prunes  and 
one  of  almonds  were  recently  ship- 
ped in  one  week  from  Corning,  Te- 
hama county. 

On  Oct.  23,  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors  had  shipped  14,444  cars 
of  fruit  as  compared  with  11,9  4  6  to 
the  same  date  last  year.  Very  little 
besides  grapes  are  going  out  now. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Cal.  Ass'n  of  Nurserymen,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Prest.,  F. 
H.  Howard,  Los  Angeles;  vice-pres'ts, 
John  Vallance,  T.  E.  Mabee.  L.  M. 
Wheeler,  Thomas  Jacobs,  and  John 
Morley;  Sec'y-Treas.,  H.  W.  Krucke- 
berg. 

The  earliest  walnut  crop  ever 
known  in  Ventura  county  is  prac- 
tically all  shipped.  Seventy-five  Cars 
of  12  tons  each  is  their  output. 
Ninety  carloads  of  California  walnuts 
have  been  shipped  east  via  Panama 
canal.  The  innovation  of  packing 
nuts  in  four-pound  bags  has  proved 
very  popular,  as  it  enables  the  re- 
sale of  guaranteed  goods  in  their 
original  packages  in  small  enough 
amount  for  one  family. 


CITRUS  AND  SKMI-TKOPICAL. 

The  Butte  county  olive  crop  is 
earlier  this  year  than  last,  and  pick- 
ing of  the  Missions  is  well  under  way. 
At  the  Tulare  County  Growers'  Ass'n 
plant  they  have  100  iron  tanks  of 
capacity  for  half  a  ton  of  olives  each. 
About  10  tons  are  now  in  process 
and  they  expect  to  handle  126  tons. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  pro- 
ject has  recently  been  inaugurated 
because  the  Lindsay  Olive  Growers- 
Ass'n  could  not  find  satisfactory  buy- 


1^^^^^^^^        nia  Cling 

•-"f*^  Peaches,  BuperiBr  in 

Size,  substance,  flavor  and 
keeping    qualities  —  the  highest 

standard!  The  canning  peach  in 
demand  by  ull  the  world. 
TUSCAN  —  Ours  are  the  IM- 
PROVED ROUND  TUSCAN.  Firm- 
er, more  symmetrical,  more  uni- 
form, finer  grained,  less  subject 
to  windfall  and  splitpit  than  the 
oblong  Tuscan,  commonly  propa- 
gated, and  preferred  by  canners 
•to  the  extent  of  $2.00  to  15.00 
per  ton. 

PHILLIPS — Preferred  by  canners 
to  any  other  late  variety — small 
but  meaty — clear  yellow  to  the 
pit.  We  cut  our  buds  from  a 
block  of  trees  flint  are  an  excep- 
tionally good  strain  of  this  variety. 
Also  all  other  standard  varieties. 
You'll  set  the  best  from  us — Tell 
us  your  wants. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


Foot-hill  Grown  Trees  are  Strong,  Healthy, 
Well-rooted,   and   Produce  the  Best  Fruit. 


ers  for  its  crop.  At  Fair  Oaks  there 
seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad 
that  outside  companies  are  keeping 
out,  compelling  the  growers  to  sell 
to  the  local  company.  The  loca 
company  needs  more  capital  and  is 
seeking  to  force  growers  to  accept 
25  per  cent  of  the  payment  for  their 
crops  in  company  stock  at  par  value. 
The  stock  is  said  to  be  worth  $120 
per  $100  share,  so  it  would  look  like 
a  good  investment  for  those  who 
have  money  to  invest;  and  it  certain- 
ly would  strengthen  the  Fair  Oaks 
Fruit  Co.  to  have  a  large  number  of 
stock-owning  growers.  Nevertheless, 
the  growers  dislike  to  be  forced 
Into  it  and  are  charging  combina- 
tion of  the  olive  packers  to  bear 
down  the  price.  The  Fair  Oaks  Fruit 
Co.  has  offered  to  pay  a  reduced  price 
to  growers  who  do  not  want  to  buy 
stock.  Elsewhere  in  our  columns 
will  appear  notes  from  other  olive 
growers'  associations  stating  that  a 
sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  a 
state-wide  olive  growers'  association 
which  could  handle  the  crop  as  the 
walnut  growers  are  handling  theirs, 
or  else  put  up  pickling  plants  of  their 
own  as  has  been  done  in  Tulare 
county. 

Interest  in  the  avacado  is  wide- 
spread. F.  O.  Popenoe  of  Altadena 
sends  us  a  list,  of  41  growers  from 
Butte  county  south  (mostly  south) 
who  have  one-half  to  26  acres  each, 
averaging  about  five  acres.  A  sub- 
scriber from  Mexico  was  recently  in 
our  office,  contemplating  the  top- 
working  of  his  mango  orchard  to 
avacados.    It  wouldn't  work. 

Citrus  growers  of  Butte,  Placer 
and  Sacramento  counties  recently  in- 
corporated as  the  "Superior  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange"  with  M.  L.  Bid- 
well  of  Sacramento  as  manager.  It 
is  affiliated  with  the  Cal.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange. 

The  Yuba  county  citrus  district 
in  the  thermal  belt  of  the  eastern 
hills  is  to  be  considerably  developed 
this  winter  by  orange  planting. 

Nevada  county  has  been  shipping 
pomegranates  in  small  quantities. 


GRAPES. 

Tokays  in  the  Lodi  district  were 
hurt  by  the  recent  showers.  The 
moisture  favors  mildew  and  rot. 

Up  to  Oct.  24,  the  Lodi  section 
had  shipped  2113  cars  of  grapes 
East  as  against  1750  to  the  same 
date  in  1913. 

Sawdust-packed  grapes  for  the 
East  may  have  to  compete  with  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  Spanish 
grapes  if  the  Spaniards  can  finance 
their  shipments. 

The  Madera  county  raisin  crop  is 
estimated  at  1500  tons.  They  are 
being  stemmed  at  Madera  and  sent 
to  Fresno  for  seeding.  The  Madera 
stemming  operations  will  last  two 
weeks. 

The  Stanford  Vina  ranch  is  to 
pull  out  its  great  1600  acre  vineyard 
and  plant  fruit  and  alfalfa.  They 
now  have  a  bonded  warehouse  for 
grape  products,  but  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  brandy  by  a  great  edu- 
cational institution  is  not  deemed 
wise,  nor  very  profitable  in  this  case 
partly  on  account  of  the  age  of  the 
vines  and  also  the  prevalence  of 
Johnson  grass. 


With  an  IRON  AGE 
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This  out  shows 
Iron  Age  Power 
Sprayer  No. 
200V\'. 
250  gallon 
tank;  2-horsc 
engine,  D.-A 
Pump,  Relief 
Valve,  Platform, 
Skids,  Flooring. 
Supplied  with 
or  without 
wagon  gear. 


w 


E  carry  a  complete  line  of  Sprayers — bucket,  knapsack,  bar- 
rel, power  and  traction — for  every  purpose.    Spraying  well 
done  depends  on  the  machine  you  use.    Iron  Age  Sprayers 
are  universally  used  and  recommended.   Write  us  about  your 
needs  or  call  and  see  us. 

Valuable  Spray  Booklet — Free 

Tells  "why,  when,  what  spray  and  with  what  machine."  Send  for  a 
copy  today. 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Established  1886 
Implements,  Wagons,  Daily  Supplies,  Road  and  Grading  Machinery 

200  X.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.  LOS  ANGELES 


"The  Bean  Is 

The  Best" 

You  want  a  sprayer  that  will  throw  the  mixture  on  at  the  necessary 
high  pressure -a  sprayer  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard 
service  in  the  field -a  sprayer  that  will  last  a  sprayer  that  is  easy  to 
operate  and  does  not  require  constant  repairing  and  adjustment. 
Then  get  a  "BEAN."    Made  in  five  sizes— all  very  reasonably  priced. 

Send  for  Catalog  28-A — Just  Issued 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  BEAN  1  ne  cf  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers  and 
Pump  Accessories,  and  explains  the  21  Distinctive  Bean  Features;  Porcelain  lined 
Cylinders,   Rustless   Ball  Valves,   Underneath    Suction,   Steel   Frames,  Pressure 
Regulator,  Bean  Patented  Cut-off,  etc.,  the  result  of  27  years"  experience. 
Get  Catalogue  28-B  for  Centrifugal  Pumps;  28-C  for  Opposed  Gas  Ungine* 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
211  W.  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Also  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Wrife  for  fhis  , 

ursery  Catalog 

MISSION   AND  SIASZAXILIX)  OUVES 

Full  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  etc.  Vsry 
finest  ornamental  stock  In  California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.  If  you  anticipate  pur- 
chasing any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  writs 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog.  Full  of  fine  lllustrs.- 
tions,  and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLAKEMONT  MKSEBIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Cloremont,  CWlf. 


i     In  this  issue  will  be  found  many  i  time  to  commence  figuring  upon  the 
new  fall    announcements,     notably    list  or  trees  you  expect  to  buy  and 
'  from  our  nurservmen.     It  is     now  !  it  will  pay  to  write  for  catalogue  now. 
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HOP  GROWERS  ORGANIZE. 

Hop  growers  of  Mendocino  county 
recently  organized  along  the  plan 
of  the  Associated  Raisin  Co.  of  Fres- 
no. They  at  once  started  a  party 
of  organizers  who  held  a  meeting 
of  Sacramento  county  growers  and 
then  went  to  Oregon  where  they  or- 
ganized several  sections.  They  hope 
to  have  State  associations  in  Cal., 
Ore.,  and  Wash.,  combining  them 
into  one  central  exchange  to  look  out 
for  the  common  interests.  Hop  prices 
have  lately  dropped  below  the  cost 
of  production — hence  the  growers 
had  to  organize  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION. 

Following  are  the  agricultural  top- 
ics and  speakers  for  the  forty-fifth 
California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  the  old  Normal 
School  building  and  Hotel  Parlor, 
Los  Angeles,  Nov.  10  to  14.  The 
county  horticultural  commissioners 
meet  at  Hotel  Clark  Nov.  9  and  10 
to  discuss  their  work. 

Nov.  10,  1:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Potato,  E.  H.  Phreaner, 
Placerville..  (2)  Fungus  Diseases 
of  the  Potato,  W.  V.  Shear,  Middle 
Island.  (3)  Insect  Pests  of  the  Po- 
tato, Wm.  Garden,  Stockton.  (4) 
Suggestions  called  forth  at  the  Stock- 
ton Convention,  Prof.  S.  B.  Doten, 
Reno,  Nev. 

Nov.  10,  7:30  p.  in. —  (1)  Litera- 
ture of  the  Farm,  Mrs.  Emily  Hop- 
pin,  Woodland.  (2)  Firing  Frost, 
J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona.  (3)  Rela- 
tions between  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners and  Nurserymen,  C.  W. 
Beers,  Santa  Barbara.  (4)  The  Ther- 
mometer in  the  Orchard,  (Lantern 
slides),  F.  A.  Carpanter,  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Nov.  11,  9  a.  m. — Address  of  wel- 
come and  response.  ( 1  )  Work  of 
College  of  Agriculture  Among  the 
Farmers'  Wives,  Miss  Lilian  D. 
Clark,  Berkeley.  (2)  Packing,  Grow- 
ing and  Marketing  Along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast,  J.  H.  Hale,  Fort  Valley, 
Ga.  (3)  Semi-tropical  Fruits  Which 
Give  Promise  to  Cal.,  F.  O.  Popenoe, 
Altadena.  (4)  Semi-tropical  Fruits, 
C.  P.  Taft,  Orange.  (5)  Combating 
the  Parlatona  Scale,  A.  J.  Shamblin, 
Mecca. 

Nov.  11,  1:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Stand- 
ardization, Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis,  Cor- 
vallis,  Ore.  (2)  Report  on  Proposed 
State  Standardization  Law,  H.  Wein- 
stock,  San  Francisco.  (3)  Uniform 
Horticultural  Laws,  M.  McDonald, 
Portland,  Ore.  (4)  Marketing,  G. 
Harold  Powell,  Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  11,  1:30  p.  m. — 1.  (a)  Jelly 
Making,  (b)  Syrup  Hydrometer,  (c) 
Home  Production,  (d)  Building  a 
Market,  (e)  How  to  Exhibit. — Mrs. 
Hilda  B.  Nielson,  Sebastopol.  2.  (a) 
Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, (b)  Equipment,  (c)  Method 
of  Packing,  (d)  Marketing  in  For- 
eign Lands,  (e)  Money  in  Marma- 
lade.— Mrs.  Sarah  Roberts,  Grass 
Valley. 

Nov.  11,  7:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Decay  in 
Fruit,  Prof.  B.  B.  Pratt,  Los  Angeles. 
(2)  Farm  Credits,  Col.  H.  Weinstock, 
San  Francisco.  (3)  The  Mango 
(Lantern),  F.  W.  Popenoe,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (4)  The  Scale  Insects 
(Lantern),  E.  O.  Essig,  Berkeley. 

Nov.  12,  9  a.  m. —  (1)  Soil  Hy- 
giene, G.  E.  Bailey,  Los  Angeles.  (2) 


Trend  of  Opinion  as  to  Soil  Fertil- 
ity, Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Berkeley.  (3) 
Review  of  Fertilizer  Experiments  at 
the  University  Station  at  Riverside, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  Riverside,  (b) 
Cover  Crop  Experiments,  W.  M. 
Mertz,  Riverside,  (c)  Root  Stock  Ex- 
periments, W.  B.  Bonns,  Riverside. 
( 4 )  The  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner and  the  Farm  Adviser,  H. 
A.  Weinland. 

Nov.  12,  1:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Soils,  C. 
A.  Jensen,  Riverside.  (  2 )  Water  Re- 
quirements of  Plants,  J.  W.  McClane, 
Riverside.  (3)  Fertilizing  Citrus 
Citrus  Crops,  C.  W.  Leffingwell,  Pas- 
adena. (4)  Review  of  Practical  Ex- 
periments in  Fertilization,  Prof.  R. 
S.  Vaile,  Riverside. 

Nov.  12,  1:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Women 
in  Horticulture,  Miss  Kate  Sessions, 
San  Diego.  (2)  Opportunities  for 
Women  in  Horticulture,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Shepard  Francis,  Ventura. 

Nov.  12,  7:30  p.  m. —  (l)Summei 
Cover  Crops  in  Southern  California 
Orchards,  C.  S.  Milliken,  Riverside. 
(2)  Pruning  (Lantern),  G.  P.  Wel- 
don,  Sacramento.  (3)  How  to  Devel- 
op Our  State,  Dr.  T.  F.  Hunt,  Dean, 
Berkeley.  (4)  Horticultural  Quaran- 
tine and  the  Parcel  Post,  A.  S.  Hoyt, 
Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  13,  9  a.  m. —  (  1)  The  Orange. 

C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton.  (2) 
Chemical  Studies  of  Oranges,  H.  D. 
Young,  Riverside.  (3)  Production  of 
Available  Nitrogen  in  Citrus  Soils, 
I.  G.  McBeth,  Riverside.  (4)  Citrus 
By-Products,  C.  P.  Wilson,  Riverside. 

Nov.  13,  1  ::',()  p.  m. —  (l)The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Lemon,  C.  C.  Teague, 
Santa  Paula.  (2)  New  Fumigating 
Machine,  G.  P.  Gray,  Berkeley.  ( 3  ) 
Fumigation,  R.  S.  Woglum,  Pasa- 
dena. (4)  Newer  Insecticides,  M.  R. 
Miller,  Berkeley. 

Nov.  13,  1 :30  p.  m. —  (  1 )  How  Can 
a  City  Woman  Make  a  Living  in  the 
Country?  Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin,  Wood- 
land. (  2  )  Home  Economics  for  the 
Woman  in  the  Country  Home,  Miss 
Ednah  Rich,  Santa  Barbara. 

Nov.  13,  7:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Citrus 
Insects  in  the  Mediterranean  Coun- 
tries (Lantern),  Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle, 
Riverside.  (2)  Melazuma  of  Walnuts 
and  Citrus  Gum  Diseases  in  Califor- 
nia and  Florida,  Prof.  H.  S.  Fawcett, 
Whittier.  (3)  Field  Experiments,  J. 
E.  Prizer,  Chula  Vista.  (4)  Walnuts, 
Carlyle  Thorpe,  Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  14,  9  a.  m. —  (1)  Orchard 
Data,  G.  W.  Hosford,  San  Dimas.  (2) 
Mexican  Orange  Fly,  D.  L.  Crawford, 
Claremont.  (3)  Pear  Blight,  E.  A. 
Gammon,  Hood.  (4)  The  Pear  Or- 
chard, Hayward  Reed,  Sacramento. 

Nov.  14,  1:30  p.  m. —  (1)  Work  of 
the  State  Insectary,  H.  S.  Smith, 
Sacramento.    (2)   Bud  Selection,  A. 

D.  Shamel,  Riverside.  (3)  Report 
of  Committee  on  Legislation,  C.  C. 
Teague,  Santa  Paula.  (4)  Report  of 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  R.  C.  Al- 
len, Bonita. 

Nov.  14,  7:30  p.  m. — The  Fruit 
Awakening  of  the  East,  J.  H.  Hale, 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.  (2)  Citrus  Culture 
in  Cal.  and  Cuba  (Lantern),  Prof.  H. 
S.  Fawcett,  Whittier.  (3)  Types  of 
Chlorosis  in  Plants,  J.  T.  Barrett, 
Riverside.  (4)  Mendel's  Laws  .of 
Inheritance  and  Their  Relation  to 
the  Breeding  of  Citrus  Fruits  (Lan- 
tern), Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  Riverside. 


A  five-acre  ranch  of  cassabas  near 
Corning  yielded  12  tons  per  acre 
this  season. 
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You  like  sweet  peas — 
rou  enjoy  new  van- 
ties — 

You  want  to  learn  how 
to  raise  them  better? 
Write  for  our  Free  Book — 

Sweet  Pea  Culture 

A  very  valuable  work  for  everyone  who 
loves  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Our  Bulb  Catalog  1914 

is  yours  for  the  asking  too — it  gives  all 
the  novelties  in  early  flowering  bulbs. 

For  the  Pansy  Bed 

Morse's  Special  Prize  Strains  will  make 
your  pansy  bed  a  bed    of  glory. 
3eeds  this  season's  yield. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
125-127  Market  Street      San  Francisco 
Largest  Seed  House  on  Pacific  Coast 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  Pens. 
Btate  College  51.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave  increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.9614  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  far 
Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  invested  in  lani. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-priced  M- 
■tructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 


Lime  is  a  necessary  plant  food 
and  is  just  as  essential  to  plant 
life  as  Nitrogen,  Potash  or  Phos- 
phoric acid.  Get  the  greatest  pro- 
duction from  your  land  by  the 
proper  application  of  lime. 

Most  soils  contain  more  or  less 
potash  in  an  insoluble  form,  so 
that  plants  cannot  use  it.  Lime 
acts  upon  this  insoluble  potash 
and  liberates  it,  making  it  avail- 
able for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Our  ground  limestone,  which 
can  be  applied  in  almost  any 
quantity,  at  any  time,  is  made 
from  the  highest  quality  limerock 
obtainable. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  sacked. 
Write  us  for  further  information, 
prices,  terms,  etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Profit 
producers,  and 
as  reliable  in  horti- 
culture as  corn  in  agricul- 
ture. Prunes  are  a  staple  food 
article,  and  because  the  demand  is 
growing  the  profit  grows  too. 

Our  parent  trees  of  FRENCH, 
IMPERIAL,  SUGAR,  and  ROBE 
DE  SARGENT  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  trees  bavins  the 
best  record  for  PRODUCTIVE- 
NESS, QUALITY,  AND  SIZE  OF 
FRUIT.  ON  BITTER  ALMOND, 
PEACH,  and  MYROBOLAN  ROOT. 
Order  your  trees  from  us  NOW, 
and  be  sure  of  getting  the  best. 


TELL  US  YOUR  WANTS 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


BoxB 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


Better,    stronger    Trees — Larger, 
finer  Fruit — Bigger  Crops. 
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Be  on  the  Safe  Side  of 
the  Irrigation  Question 

There  should  be  No  Need  to 
Worry  About  Your  Water  Sup- 
ply if  You  Install  the 

Layne  & 
Bowler 
Pump 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


3  : 


It's  one  of  the 
most  profitable 
investm  e  n  t  s 
you  can  make. 
The  Layne  & 
Bower  pump 
has  been  the 
result  of  years 
of  constant 
study  of  irriga- 
tion conditions 
by  our  expert 
water  engin- 
e  e  r  s.  Every 
type  of  pump 
has  been  given 
the  most  care- 
f  u  1  considera- 
t  i  o  n,  but  it 
has  been  found 
after  incessant 
e  x  p  erimenta- 
tion  that  the 
c  e  n  t  r  i  fugal 
multi  -  stage 
pump  far  ex- 
^  eels  any  and 
^  every  o t  h  e  r 
^  type.  Not  only 
S;  in  theory  is  this 
^  true,  but  actual 
and  practical 
tests  have  prov- 
en without  a 
doubt  the  truth 
the  state- 


83  of 

*!*3?  ment. 


>?>£p 


The  Layne  & 
Bower  pump 
secures  the 
maximum  sup- 
ply of  water  at 
the  least  cost. 

(Our  Catalog  No.  25 
gives  complete  informa- 
tion.    Write  for  it. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900-910  Sante  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPARK  PLUG  TUOUBLES. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Don't  cuss  your  automobile  when 
it  won't  run.  It  hasn't  any  sense.  It 
runs  if  you  provide  and  keep  up  the 
right  conditions.  So  if  it  doesn't 
run,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  doing  its 
level  best — the  engine  is  obeying  the 
inexorable  natural  law  which  pre- 
vents it  from  running  under  the  con- 
ditions you  are  allowing  to  exist.  It 
can't  alter  those  conditions,  so  it  is 
up  to  you  to  find  and  fix  them.  In 
doing  this,  always  look  first  to  the 
part  most  likely  to  be  out  of  order. 
This  is  best  judged  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  stopped  or  has  stood 
since  last  running. 

"The  commonest  trouble  with 
automobile  engines  is  a  dirty  spark 
plug,"  says  Mr.  Collins  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  The  dirt  which  fills  the 
1/32  of  an  inch  space  the  spark  is 
supposed  to  jump,  furnishes  a  con- 
ductor as  if  a  wire  were  put  there,  so 
there  is  no  spark  and  no  ignition. 

The  plug  gets  dirty  for  several 
reasons.  Too  much  gas  in  propor- 
tion to  air  leaves  soot  because  it 
cannot  all  burn  up  in  the  limited 
time  between  strokes.  If  the  cause 
of  dirty  plugs  is  too  much  gas,  you 
may  know  it  by  the  black  smoke 
from  the  exhaust.  The  engine  will 
also  beat  up  and  not  much  power 
can  develop.  Reduce  the  gasoline  by 
turning  the  needle  valve  to  the  right 
until  the  exhaust  is  practically  color- 
less. 

Sooting  of  the  spark  plug  may  be 
due  to  too  much  cylinder  oil,  not  all 
of  which  burns,  and  the  carbon  left 
also  heat  up  and  not  much  power 
highest  grade  of  light  gas  engine 
cylinder  oil  should  be  used.  Steam 
cylinder  oil  leaves  more  carbon  and 
also  is  too  gummy.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  cold  weather. 

If  the  porcelain,  glass,  or  other  in- 
sulation in  the  spark  plug  is  cracked, 
allowing  short  circuit,  there  may  be 
a  spark  in  the  cylinder  intermit- 
tently. When  such  skipping  is  no- 
ticed, don't  test  the  plug,  for  it 
doesn't  always  skip  when  outside 
the  engine.  But  take  it  out  and  try 
a  new  one  in  its  place.  If  the  en- 
gine runs  alright,  the  old  plug  was 
probably  cracked  and  short  circuit- 
ing. 

Sometimes  a  path  for  the  current 
is  made  by  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  point 
of  the  plug.  Sometimes  points  are 
adjusted  too  far  apart  for  the  spark 
to  jump,  or  the  points  may  have  be- 
come pitted  with  the  same  effect. 

Always  carry  some  extra  plugs. 

EQUIPPING  A  FARM  SHOP. 

A  farmer  boy  whose  father  bought 
some  old  tools  at  an  auction  and 
thus  inspired  his  son  to  learn  to  do 
his  own  repair  work  and  some  for 
the  neighbors,  is  now  farming  for 
himself.  He  gives  the  following  in- 
structions in  an  eastern  farm  paper 
for  equipment  of  a  farm  shop: 

Perhaps  the  first  to  consider 
would  be  the  shop.  It  need  not  be 
very  large  or  expensive  but  should 
be  fairly  tight  so  one  can  do  some 
work  during  the  winter.  Ample 
windows  should  be  provided.  An 
old  stove  can  be  rigged  up  during 
the  very  cold  weather  when  one 
wishes  to  work. 

Do  not  buy  a  forge  smaller  than 
24x35,  with  a  12-inch  fan.    That  will 


take  care  of  any  work  you  are  likely 
to  have.  It  will  cost  about  $10. 
Buy  a  solid  steel  or  wrought  iron 
anvil  with  tool  steel  face.  Do  not 
buy  a  cast  anvil,  or  one  weighing 
less  than  75  pounds.  Anvils  cost 
between  10  and  12  cents  a  pound. 

A  box  vise  weighing  between  45 
and  60  pounds  is  all  right  and  will 
cost  close  to  $5.  A  horizontal  bench 
drill  will  prove  quite  satisfactory  and 
does  not  cost  over  $2.  Of  course  a 
post  drill  will  give  the  best  satis- 
faction if  one  can  afford  the  extra 
cost. 

Stocks  and  dies  for  cutting  threads 
on  bolts,  rods,  etc.,  are  quite  indis- 
pensable. The  price  ranges  from 
$1.50  to  $20.  I  have  a  set  consisting 
of  7  sizes,  from  %  to  %  inch,  cost- 
ing about  $9.  However,  a  cheaper  set 
will  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well. 

A  3-pound  hammer  for  heavy 
work,  such  as  sharpening  plowshares, 
and  a  1  V£  -pound  hammer  for  lighter 
work.  A  pair  of  straight-lipped 
tongs  and  a  pair  of  bolt  tongs  will  be 
necessary.  It  will  not  take  the  av- 
erage farmer  long  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  pair  of  tongs,  cold  chisels, 
punches,  etc.  A  few  drill  bits,  a 
couple  of  files  of  different  sizes;  then 
you  can  add  a  tool  now  and  then  as 
you  need  them  and  can  afford  them, 
such  as  a  set  of  "S"  wrenches,  hack- 
saw, bolt-clippers,  and  the  like. 

You  may  be  along  in  years  and 
not  feel  like  doing  the  work,  but  if 
you  have  a  boy  you  should  rig  up  a 
shop  for  his  sake.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  boy  who  doesn't  like  to  tin- 
ker around  a  shop.  Let  him  ham- 
mer away  any  way  he  wants  to  and 
it  will  surprise  you  how  soon  he  will 
be  doing  all  the  repairing  necessary 
on  your  farm.  He  will  like  the  farm 
better  for  it  and  when  he  grows  up 
he  will  have  a  shop  on  his  farm 
where  his  boys  will  learn  to  fix  up 
things  the  same  as  he  did  in  your 
shop.  You  know  that  if  your  father 
had  had  a  shop  you  would  have 
learned  how  to  do  the  blacksmithing 
necessary  on  a  farm  and  you  would 
be  thankful  to  him  for  it. 


OILY  ENGINES  WEAR  OUT. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Oiling  your  gas-engine  foundation 
isn't  any  use.  Yet  many  folks  put 
and  spill  so  much  oil  on  their  engines 
and  farm  machinery  that  it  drips. 
That  is  worse  than  no  oil  at  all  in 
some  cases,  and  almost  as  bad  in 
many  more. 

The  object  of  lubricating-oil  is  to 
provide  a  very  thin  film  between 
bearing  surfaces,  so  the  motion  won't 
grind  them  out  of  shape.  More  than 
that  much  oil  is  a  waste.  Moreover, 
it  collects  dirt  on  and  around  the 
bearings.  Some  of  that  dirt  gets  into 
them  and  grinds  till  everything  is 
loose  and  much  power  is  lost.  Slow- 
moving  bearings  much  exposed  to 


Now  is  the  Time 

to  install  your  Irrigation  System. 
So  many  wait  until  Spring,  it  is 
impossible  for  all  to  receive 
prompt  service  at  that  time.  Get 
in  ahead  of  the  rush  by  letting  us 
plan  and  install  your  system 
NOW.  Much  time  and  annoyance 
can  be  saved  in  this  way. 

Write  today  for  full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  famous 

K-T  System  of  Irrigation 

It  will  save  you  money,  land  and 
labor — as  it  has  hundreds  of 
others  all  over  the  Southwest. 

Kellar- Thomason  Co. 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System 
of  Irrigating" 
1384  BAST  28th  ST., 
Los  Angeles 
Sales  Office  and  Show  Room, 
105  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 
"Ask  you  Dealer  or  Contractor'' 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed  , 
for  FIVE  YEARS,   are   equipred  wit!  CZ 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear, 
l'/i  .2.4.6.8. 10. 15.20-h.  p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng 
ine  for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinderi 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  requirements. 


Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

503   MARKET  STREET 


For  Every 
Purpose 

NEW 
Threads 

and 
Couplings 
Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


2nd 
Hand 

and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valves 
Guaran- 
teed 
for 
Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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dirt  had  better  be  left  unoiled. 

In  a  gas  engine  too  much  cylinder- 
oil  means  that  the  20  per  cent  which 
reaches  the  combustion  chamber  is 
not  completely  burned.  This  leaves 
a  carbon  deposit  which  wears  the  pis- 
ton-rings, befouls  the  spark-plugs, 
and  overheats  the  cylinder,  and  is 
likely  to  stop  the  engine.  It  reduces 
the  power,  in  any  event. 

Worn  piston-rings  mean  leakage  of 
force  past  the  piston.  The  carbon 
particles  which  wear  the  rings  away 
get  hot  by  the  friction  and  pre-ignite 
the  fuel.    That  causes  pounding. 

Aside  from  unburned  carbon  from 
excessive  cylinder-oil,  too,  is  the  un- 
necessary coating  of  oil  on  spark- 
plugs, which  prevents  ignition  alto- 
gether in  some  cases.  If  you  have  h. 
magneto,  too  much  oil  is  oftener  the 
trouble  than  too  little,  especially  af- 
ter dust  has  collected  on  it. 

A  little  oil  is  good;  more  is  not 
better. 


TRACTOR  FUEL  COSTS. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 
by   W.    H.  Kritzer.J 

Keep  the  following  in  your  pocket 
when  you  go  to  buy  a  tractor  or  any 
other  oil  burning  engine.  It  tells  at 
a  glance  what  will  be  the  fuel  cost 
for  any  sized  engine  for  any  common 
price  of  fuel  without  regard  to  the 
kind  of  fuel,  if  the  agent  tells  you 
accurately  the  quantity  used  per 
brake  horse  power. 


The  Only  Scientifically  Constructed  Surface 
IRRIGATION  PIPE  IS 

THE  "AMERICAN" 


LOCK  SEAMS  WITHOUT  RIVETS.     NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK 


Will  outlast  any  other  pipe  made— easily  handled — best  for  irrigating  alfalfa.     (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted 

Pipe  for  underground  use  only.)     Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  Irrigation  Folder,  and  ask  us  "How  to  Test  Pipe." 
Also   manufacturers   of   Orchard  Heaters 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PI*»£  AND  TANK  COMPANY 


BRANCH:  1228  "H"  ST.,  FRESNO 


LOS  ANGELES 
354-56  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING 


and  built  an  electric  light  and  pow- 
er line  from  the  city  limits  to  their 
homes,  dividing  the  cost  equally 
among  themselves.  It  connects  at 
the  city  limits  with  the  city  power 
company's  lines,  and  the  city  fur- 
nishes all  repairs,  delivering  the 
current  at  the  city  rates.  Another 
bunch  of  farmers  built  their 
own  line  from  the  city  limits  and 
keep  it  in  repair.  A  meter  is  in- 
stalled at  the  city  limits  and  the 
charge  by  the  power  company  is  bas- 
ed on  the  total  used  by  the  cooper- 
ative organization,  which  effects  a 
large  saving  for  the  farmers.  The 
total  cost  is  then  prorated  among 
themselves    on    the    basis    of  the 


Pints 


Per  H.P.,  hour  2c 


PRICE  OF  OIL  PER  GALLON 


3c 


4c 


5c 


6c 


7c 


1.20 
1.10 
1.00 
.90 
.80 
.70 
.60 
.50 


.300 
.275 
.250 
.225 
.200 
.175 
.150 
.125 


.450 
.413 
.375 
.338 
.300 
.263 
.225 
.188 


.600 
.550 
.500 
.450 
.400 
.350 
.300 
.250 


.750 
.688 
.625 
.563 
.500 
.438 
.375 
.313 


.900 
.826 
.750 
.675 
.600 
.525 
.450 
.375 


1.05 
.963 
.875 
.788 
.700 
.613 
.525 
.438 


8o 
T20- 
1.10 
1.00 
.900 
.800 
.700 
.600 
.500 


9c     10c     12c     14c     15c  18c 


1.35 
1.24 
1.13 
1.01 
.900 
..789 
.675 
.570 


1.50 
1.37 
1.25 
1.13 
1.00 
.87 
.75 
.63 


1.80 
1.65 
1.50 
1.35 
1.20 
1.05 
.90 
.75 


2.10 
1.92 
1.75 
1.58 
1.40 
1.23 
1.05 
.88 


2.40 
2.20 
2.00 
1.80 
1.60 
1.40 
1.20 
1.00 


2.70 
2.48 
2.25 
2.03 
1.80 
1.58 
1.35 
1.13 


20c 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 


Example:  — A  30  horsepower 
tractor  engine  operating  on  gasoline 
and  using  1  pint  per  horsepower  per 
hour  with  the  price  of  gasoline  at  16 
cents  per  gallon,  will  cost  2  cents  per 
hour  per  horsepower,  or  60  cents 
per  hour;  and  if  the  tractor  is  run- 
ning for  8  hours  the  expense  for  the 
liquid  fuel  would  be  $4.80;  which 
would  not  include  the  cost  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  so  on,  all  of  which 
would  be  extra. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  these  rates  are  on  the  basis  of 
the  brake  horsepower.  A  30  horse- 
power gas  engine  developing  30 
horsepower  will  use  more  total  fuel 
than  developing  20  horsepower  and 
at  a  slightlyi  higher  rate  per  horse- 
power. 


amount  used  as  indicated  on  indi- 
vidual meters. 


BUYING  ELECTRICITY. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

A  bunch  of  farmers  back  in  Gris- 
wold,  Iowa,  have  clubbed  together 


200,000 

FEET 

CHEAP 

Just  received  several  car  loads 
of  new  and  2nd  hand  Water 
Pipe,  Oil  Well  and  Water  Cas- 
ing. In  *%,  %,  1,  1%, 
1%.  2,  3  inch  and  many 
"tli >T  sizes.  0.  D.  Casing  2, 
3,  3V4,  4  in.  Riveted  and 
surface  irrigation  pipe.  Big 
Stock.  Prompt  shipments. 
Lowest  price.  Write,  phone 
or  wire. 


PIPE 


W 
A 
T 


ADAMS   PIPE  WORKS. 
2030    Bay  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Phones  Brdy.  1264 — fljll 
(Under  entirely  new  mngmt.) 


R 


MACHINERY  NOTES. 

Two  new  fuels  have  recently  been 
put  on  the  market  for  automobiles 
and  gas  engines.  One  is  said  to  be 
made  chemically  from  kerosene,  is 
practically  odorless  and  sootless,  and 
may  be  used  in  any  engine  without 
alterations.  Its  lack  of  soot  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  for  the  claim  that 
it  heats  the  engine  less  rapidly.  It 
does  not  evaporate  so  readily  as  gas- 
oline and  is  cheaper.  The  other  is 
made  from  the  residue  of  crude  oil 
after  gasoline  and  kerosene  have 
been  taken  out  It  is  claimed  to 
ignite  as  readily  as  gasoline,  to  give 
15  per  cent  more  mileage,  and  to 
be  several  cents  cheaper.  It  gives 
off  a  light  bluish  exhaust  and  de- 
posits a  soft  carbon  in  the  cylinder 
which  yields  readily  to  kerosene. 


A  $20  repair  bill  on  an  Excelsior 
belt-drive  motorcycle  run  8,500  miles 
in  seven  years  at  a  cost  of  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  mile  for  gasolene,  is  the 
record  of  W.  F.  Reynolds  of  the  Am- 
erican Yeomen  Lodge.  He  claims  to 
have  been  out  practically  every  day 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Careful 
driving,  that! 


In  a  prune  orchard  recently  irri- 
gated and  cultivated  a  week  later  we 
noticed  all  degrees  of  colors  from 
light  gray  dry  soil  to  deep  black 
heavy  mud  in  small  patches  only  a 
few  feet  apart  all  over  the  orchard. 
Good  indication  of  unequal  irrigation. 
Question:  Did  the  irrigator  resolve 
to  do  a  more  uniform  job  next  time? 


Stack  Covers 

(You  need  them  right  now) 

Made  of  8,  10,  or  12  Ounce  Duck 
Sizes  from  10x15  to  24x70  feet 

CANVAS  IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Plain  or  Treated 

Sizes  1 24  to  13  inches — any  length 

PRUIT  PICKING  BAGS 

for  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  cantaloupes 


The  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc 

138-42  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  these  goods,  write  us 


Our  New  PUMP  CATALOG 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS — WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 

This   catalog  explains  why  the  Luitwieler 
jiump  excels  in  every  respect.    It  tells  how 
can  save  both  money  and  trouble. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  12.   It's  free. 
LUITWIELER  DEEP  WELL 
PUMPS  are  non-pulsating  and  cam 
driven.    They  are  per- 
fectly   balanced  and 
deliver  an  even,  maxi- 
mum flow.  The  cheap- 
est water  is  produced. 

Luitwieler  Pumping 
Engine  Co. 

707-713  N.  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Agents: 
SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
117  New  Montgomery  Street 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culhreatb,  Johnston,  S.  C,  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  It.   Why  not  youf    Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  laud  value— grow  big 
crops  011  viryin  soil  I   Get  a 


e  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.   More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
ter,  40(<%  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  30 
s' free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 
castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Double 
safety  ratchets.   Free  boob  shows  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
will  Interest  you.  Write  now.  Ar'dress 
Hercules  Mfg. Co.,  11223rd  51. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 
Water   troughs,    tank    frames  and 
towers. 

Steel    and    Wood  Windmill*. 
Prices  the  It-west 
BROWN    &  DYSON 
640  So.  Center  St.,  StocMoi.  Cal. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


430 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


A  meeting  of  dairymen  to  form  a 
Yolo  County  Dairymen's  Ass'n  was 
held  Oct.  30  in  Woodland. 

It  is  estimated  that  40  carloads  of 
hogs  will  be  shipped  out  of  Klamath 
county,  Ore.,  this  fall  and  winter. 

The  Tulare  Cooperative  Creamery 
and  the  Good  Luck  Creamery  of  Tu- 
lare paid  $33,167  for  but'erfat  re- 
ceived during  Sept. 

Cattle  shipments  from  Klamath 
county,  Ore.,  to  California  butchers 
this  year  total  about  9,000  head  av- 
eraging about  $55  to  the  grower. 

Aralia  de  Kol,  belonging  to  A.  W. 
Morris  and  Sons,  died  last  week  of 
milk  fever.  She  held  the  world's 
record  for  a  12-year-old  butter  pro- 
ducer. 

Waterford,  Stanislaus  county, 
sheepmen  quit  clipping  their  sheep 
because  the  price  of  wool  it  too  low. 
Of  the  65,000  that  were  to  be  shorn, 
25,000  were  not  touched. 

Seven  carloads  of  sheep  were  re- 
cently shipped  by  boat  from  the  Sac- 
ramento section  to  Petaluma,  where 
they  were  transshipped  to  the  Noon- 
an  Meat  Company's  packing  house 
at  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Visalia  Cooperative  Creamery 
put  out  5.000  pounds  of  butter  less 
in  Sept.  than  the  month  before,  but 
the  increase  of  2  tents  a  pound  paid 
for  fat,  brought  the  total  to  $27,- 
500  to  the  dairymen. 

Bottling  pasteurized  milk  while  hot 
is  recommended  by-  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  to  reduce  chance  of  con- 
tamination and  to  handle  the  milk 
at  least  expense.  The  bottles  should 
be  steamed  two  minutes  just  before 
using. 

The  Sam  Woods  ranch  near  Wood- 
bridge,  San  Joaquin  county,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Woods  for  55  years,  has  been 
bought  by  Henry  Thiessen  who  ex- 
pects to  install  a  200-cow  dairy.  The 
place  contains  80  acres  of  natural 
grass  and  about  120  of  alfalfa. 

Stockmen  of  the  Bitterwater  and 
Annette  districts  in  Kern  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  counties  are  negotiating 
for  the  building  of  a  big  cattle  cor- 
ral at  Lost  Hills  which  will  become 
a  shipping  point  on  account  of  road 
improvements  making  this  possible. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American 
Meat  Packers'  Ass'n,  of  New  York, 
asserted,  at  their  recent  convention, 
that  the  world's  meat  supply  is  van- 
ishing. They  hope  to  have  the  oleo- 
margarine tax  removed  and  also  to 


get  government  aid  to  stamp  out 
tuberculosis. 

Receipts  at  Portland  Union  Stock 
Yards  for  week  ending  Oct.  2  3  were: 
Cattle,  1447  (moderate),  prices 
strong,  well  finished  steers,  $7.50 
top.  Hog  receipts,  6739,  rather  light 
weight  stuff  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
feed  lots.  Tops  closed  at  $6.90. 
Sheep  receipts,  6578.  Strong  de- 
mand especially  in  yearling  stock 
at  about  $5.60. 

The  fourth  annual  Pacific  Live- 
stock Exposition  to  be  held  at  Port- 
land Union  Stock  Yards  Dec.  7  to  12, 
is  encouraging  formation  of  large 
enough  parties  to  charter  special 
cars.  This  exposition  is  strictly  ed- 
ucational, having  no  amusement  fea- 
tures. There  is  no  admission  fee, 
and  some  of  the  best  stock  of  the 
West  will  be  assembled  there. 

Chicago,  the  city  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  and  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  is  within  the 
territory  quarantined  on  account  of 
the  tuberculosis  scandals  of  the 
Elgin  county.  To  permit  free 
exhibition  of  stock  at  these  great 
shows,  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture signed  an  order  permitting 
stock  to  be  shown  there  without  the 
usual  tests  and  inspections  provided 
they  are  returned  to  the  State  whence 
they  came. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
says  that  hog  feeders  may  make  100 
per  cent  on  money  invested  judic- 
iously in  protein  feeds  to  be  given 
to  fattening  hogs.  Half  again  as 
much  weight  of  milk  as  grain  gives 
the  hog  much  more  efficient  use  of 
the  grain.  Tankage  is  another  val- 
uable protein  addition  to  grain  for 
fattening  purposes.  The  College  has 
purchased  in  Oregon  the  foundation 
for  a  purebred  Hereford  herd  to 
match  their  purebred  Shorthorns. 

Jerseys  producing  a  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  85  per  cent  fat 
seem  to  be  getting  common.  Re- 
prints by  J.  R.  Sibley  from  the  Jersey 
Bulletin  up  to  Oct.  1914,  show  half 
a  dozen  such  cows  whose  records 
were  .completed  before  Nov.  10, 
1913.  Sincetthen  and  before  Sept. 
17,  1914,  three  more  had  done  the 
trick,  two  of  them  beating 'the  high- 
est old  record.  Two  Holsteins  hold 
still  higher  records.  Official  testing 
and  recording  on  the  Register  of 
Merit  are  gaining  popularity  among 
smaller  breeders  as  well  as  those 
having  large  herds. 


HOR.SE 


OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  safe,  r  and  positive  cure 

The  iafett,    Beit  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Rrmoves  all  bunches 
from  N  o  r  s  •  ft.     Im  posssible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LA WRENCK- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The   Last   Thing  li 

SILOS 

The  Columbian 
.-'Tin.  8IL0 
Is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable. 
Tight    as    a  Boiler, 
Permanent, 
Non-Porous. 

Non-Absorbent, 
Molsture-P'oof, 
Economical. 
Full  Information 
freely  given. 
Write  now. 
THOMAS    R.  BROWNE 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Hieei  (ir&naxles,  Poultry  Houses,  Wagons  and 
Dipping  Tanks,  Gasoline  Storage  Systems,  etc. 


BICE  PRODUCTS  FOB  HO(iS. 

I  Written  for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.  I 

Rice  bran  and  polish  have  been 
known  to  stock  feeders  in  the  south- 
ern States  for  a  great  many  years, 
but  it  is  only  since  the  introduction 
of  rice  growing  on  a  commercial 
scale  that  they  have  been  recognized 
as  stock  food  in  California,  and  even 
yet  there  is  little  practical  knowl- 
edge of  their  worth. 

Their  chief  advantage  to  farmers 
of  this  State  lies  in  their  relatively 
high  content  of  carbohydrates,  and 
thus  makes  them  a  most  desirable 
feed  in  connection  with  alfalfa. 

Up  at  Biggs,  Butte  county,  there 
are  many  farmers  who  have  been 
feeding  rice  bran  and  polish  to  hogs 
during  the  past  year  and  in  every 
case  reported,  the  results  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Among  those  who  vouch  for  its 
value  is  Frank  Watson,  who  usually 
turns  off  a  large  number  of  hogs 
each  year.  Last  fall  he  purchased 
a  band  of  acorn  hogs  from  Tehama 
county,  averaging  about  150  pounds 
each,  with  the  intention  of  fatten- 
ing them. 

They  were  immediately  put  on  a 
barley  ration,  but  the  weather  was 
bad.  also  housing  facilities,  with  the 
result  that  after  six  weeks  they  had 
made  little  or  no  gain. 

As  a  last  resort,  rice  bran  was 
substituted  for  the  barley,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Watson  he  was  able 
to  market  them  in  three  weeks'  time 
in  good  condition. 

In  other  States  where  rice  is 
grown  rice  bran  and  polish  have 
often  been  adulterated  with  hulls  at 
the  mills,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
their  feeding  value. 

It  is,  however,  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  the  California  mills  to  turn 
out  a  pure  product  in  order  to  build 
up  a  reputation  for  rice  products 
among  the  stock  men  of  this  State. 


The  fig  market  East  is  still  de- 
moralized. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  lane;  or 

If  carried  weekly  for  one  year.  2^c  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS  WANTED — Want  heifer  calves  or  year- 
lings, registered  or  grades.  In  exchange  for  gUt-edge  al- 
falfa in  Tulare  County.  Will  make  liberal  deal,  but 
stock  must  be  well-bred,  nicely  marked,  fine  type, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  from  heavy  producers.  B. 
II.  Wbllten.  R.  5.  Box  646.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REG.    HOLSTEINS  — We   offer   choice   grandsons  of 

King  Sects,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  of 
vour  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd.    V.  k  H. 

Btenzel.  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

TEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTETN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  many  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred 
beifers  and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.  K.  W. 
Abbott,  Milpitas.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — For  sale.  One  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Claus   Spreckels   Bldg.,    San  Francisco. 


ROYAL  JERSEY  HERD-Offers  young  stock  from 
best  type  and  producing  strains.  R.  L.  Waltz.  Hanford, 
Cal.    Beferences:  Farmers  1  Merchants'  National  Bank. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Young  bulls  sired  by 
King  of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from 
A.  R.  0.  dams.    J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  ].  B.  Agee,  Napa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-  Three  Holstein  cows,  one  registered  and 
two  high  grades.  Also  two  high-grade  heifers,  all  well 
marked.    A.  S.  Mowbray.  It.  2,  Corning.  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
strain  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321.  Peta- 
luma. Cal. 


FRANK  MEACHAM.  Petaluma.  California— Breeder 
Bed  Polled  cattle,  both  seies.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
naif   as   much   as  the   mllk-ralsed   calves.     Write  for 

free  hook  to  COILSON  CO..  Petaluma. 


THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  nolsteln  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm. 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop. 


M.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  C*l.— Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  5  Holstein  beifers.  sired  by 
a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontlars  and  by  a  grandson.  Ad- 
dress J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  rows.    Ranrbo  Dos  Rios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins.  Pontlac 
bull  calves.     M.  Holdridge.  Modesto.  Cal. 


WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM  -Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  G.  McFarland.  Route  2.  Tulare.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm.  Santa  Crux.  Cal.  

ELDER   CREEK   JERSEY    FARM— Reg.   Jersey  Bulls 

for  sale.    B.  4.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

REG.     HOLSTEINS  —  Bull    calves.     Julian-King  of 

Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — a.    W.    Morris   *  Born 

Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Woodland  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holstein  cattle.  B. 
F.  niierin.  R.  3.  Box  58.  Visalia.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.    Haekett.   Breeder.   Ceres.  Cal. 


C0PA   DE   0R0   FARM.  Pure 

Bred 

Holsteln  cattle. 

Los   Bancs,  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams, 

Cal.- 

-Registered  Hoi- 

stela  bulls  for  sale. 

SWINE 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  slie,  bone  and  quality. 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair.  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Olah,  Laws,  Inyo 
county.  Cal. 


BLATCHFORDS  PIG   MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 

safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.     Write  for    rree  folder. 

"The  Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Portage."  Coulaon 

Co. .  Petaluma. 


PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  Swine.  Prize  »lnn.-s. 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS — Exceptionally  fine 
sow  and  boar  pigs  for  sale.  Dams  sired  by  first  prize 
and  Grand  Champion  900  lb.  Hog,  Idaho  State  Fair. 
Large  type  with  quality.  Prices  reasonable.  A.  J. 
Robinson.  R.  F.  D.  4.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere 
antra,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.     Immediate  4V 

*-v     Jno   P   Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE. — Few  choice 

young  boars  for  sale.  Priced  right  Guaranteed.  II  8. 
Van  Vlear.  Lodl.  Cal.,  R.  2. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Large  and  med- 
ium type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A. 
Young.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bred 
sows  and  nigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  B.  3. 
Bra  69.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED — Roars  and  sows  ready 
for  deliver)-  October  3flth.  G.  Case)-.  Box  7.  King  Road 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Boars  and  sows  for  breeding 

stock,  eligible  to  registration      R.   J.   Miller,  Lathrop. 


DUR0C  JERSEYS — Prize   Winning  Boars  and  young 

slock  for  sale.    J.  K.  Eraser.  Denalr.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE.  all  ages,  for  sal.' 
Granewild  Farm.  Mayhews.  Sacramento.  Cal.  A.  B. 
Humphrey.  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES  -ftility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigreed 

slock.  Corrvst'ondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson.  Nc- 
vato.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS  Young  stock.  Filher  sex.  Write 
for  pedigree     Reasonable  prices.     Edwd    A.  nail.  Wat- 

sonville.  Cal. 

DUR0C-JERSEYS  Roth  sexes  for  sale.  M.  L.  Flem- 
ing. Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE    Prize  winners 

finest  stock  in  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS — Cholera  Im- 
mune.    W.  I>.  Trewhitt.  Hanford. 


BERKSH I RFS     Weanling   miles   Sin.     Females,  $12. 

J.   M.   BoawtarfnT,  Modesto.  Cal. 

POLANDCHINAS    Prize  winners.     Money  makers.  W. 

Hermieiri    Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE    Special  sale  of  young 

sows.    C.  D.  Conway,  Lakcport,  Cal. 

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 
up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock  Cal. 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM  Registered  Bcrksbires.  Prices 
on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS- -Large  type.  The  Browning  Stock 
Farm.    W.  H.  Browning.  Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Paderas 

Ranch.  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK   FARM    Registered  Poland-China 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  for  sale.  F. 
W.  White.  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  Weanlings.  LindquLst  Bros. 
Turlock.  Cal. 


CHAS.    G000MAN.    Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

swine.    Williams.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA   HOGS— C.   A.   Stowe,   Stockton.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS— Large  medium  type. 
Prize  winning  stock.    8.  F.  Williams.  Chico. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE. — All  stock  Immunized 
against  hog  cholera.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  MilLs.  Cal 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old.  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies  for  sale. 
Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAllster  e  Son.  Chlno.  CaL 


BEEF  CATTLE 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breviers  of  Registered  Here- 
fords.     R.  M.  Kunlap.  Man.icer,  Newman.  CaL 

HOPLAND    STOCK    FABM — Registered  Short-Horns. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

 SHEEP 

I.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.    Rreeder  of  French  Merinos 

and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stork  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of  RamboullleU, 

Hanford,  Cal.  

FRANK    MEACHAM.    Petaluma.    Ca'itornii.— B 

Shropshires.  Ramboulllets.  American  Merinos,  both 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for 

Oak. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — R.-g.  Je-su-y  cattle  and 
Poland-Cnina  hogs,    t'has.  N.  Odell.  Modesto.  J 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosa.-  Registered  Berkshlrt 
Hogc  snd  Jersey  cattle. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


[Answered  by  Dr.  Robert  Boyd  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. ] 

NOTE. — It  is  a  serious  matter  to 
prescribe  medicine  without  knowing 
all  symptoms  and  conditions-  More 
over,  some  of  our  subscribers'  ques- 
tions must  be  returned  to  them  for 
more  information.  By  the  time  the 
queries  are  answered,  the  stock  might 
be  dead.  Please  give  full  infor- 
mation in  your  first  letter. — Editor. 


HOG  STAGGERS. 

To  the  Editor:  How  does  a  hog 
act  with  blind  staggers?  Cause  and 
remedy? — H  C.  W.,  Bakersfield. 

[There  is  no  blind  staggers  in  the 
hog.  In  certain  forms  of  indigestion, 
hogs  may  lose  the  power  of  coor- 
dinate locomotion,  or  even  become 
paralyzed  in  the  hind  limbs.  A  phys- 
ic is  all  that  is  generally  necessary. 
— Editor.] 


MARE  HAS  INDIGESTION. 

To  the  Editor:  My  10  year  mare 
has  been  running  at  the  bowels  over 
a  week.  She  wants  to  eat  all  the 
time.  Think  she  has  been  over- 
heated sometime. — Sub.,  Yolo  Coun- 
ty. 

[This  is  indigestion.  Give  mare 
a  mild  physic  of  linseed  oil  1  pt.  and 
oil  of  turpentine  2  tablespoonfuls. 
When  the  bowels  become  normal 
give  the  following  powders:  Sodium 
bicarbonate  3  ozs.,  powdered  nux 
vomica  2  drams,  powdered  gentian 
1%  oz.,  powdered  anise  2  oz.;  mix 
and  divide  into  six  powders  and 
give  one  twice  daily.] 


XO  OESTRUM 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow  shows  no 
sign  of  wanting  the  bull.  She  did 
about  three  months  after  calving; 
but  I  think  she  is  not  with  calf.  At 
times  she  goes  down  in  milk  pro- 
duction and  becomes  rather  gaunt. — 
A.  N.  J.,  Patterson. 

[Your  description  of  symptoms  is 
rather  meagre  to  form  a  diagnosis. 
It  would  appear  from  what  you  say 
about  falling  off  in  milk  that  she  is 
suffering  from  indigestion.  If  this 
were  so  she  in  all  probability  would 
not  come  in  oestrum.  How  do  you 
feed  cow?  How  is  her  coat?  Does 
she  ever  grind  her  teeth?  How  is  her 
manure?  ] 


WORMS   IN  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  of  a  remedy  for  worms  in 
horses? — K.  M.,  Elk  Grove. 

[You  do  not  state  kind  of  worms, 
whether  round,  flat,  red  or  white  and 
approximate  size.  Try  the  following, 
however,  and  if  not  successful,  write 
again  and  describe  the  worms:  Tar- 
tar emetic  iy2  ozs.,  powdered  gen- 
tian root  2  ozs.,  powdered  anise  2 
ozs.  Mix  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders  and  give  one  powder  twice 
daily  on  back  of  tongue.  When  all 
have  been  given,  give  the  horse  the 
following  drench  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach (after  12  hours  fasting  at  least)  : 
raw  linseed  oil  one  pint,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  2 
ozs.  of  each.  Note  the  above  is  a 
mild  physic  and  the  horse  must  not 
be  exposed  to  chill  or  worked  (other 
than  slow  walking  exercise  without 
a  load)  or  given  much  cold  water 
while  it  is  working.] 


get  is  and  the  cause  for  a  cow  get- 
ting it?  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that 
has  had  garget  for  the  last  three 
years,  just  about  10  weeks  before 
she  freshens.  I  rubbed  her  bag 
with  turpentine  and  lard  twice  a  day 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  help  any.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  how  to  pre- 
vent a  cow  from  getting  milk  fever. 
Some  people  tell  me  to  give  her 
something  to  keep  her  bowels  open 
but  do  not  know  what  to  give  her- 
Also  can  a  cow  be  milked  before 
calving?  My  cow  gets  an  immensely 
big  bag  before  calving  and  I  thought 
perhaps  if  I  milked  her  that  would 
prevent  her  from  getting  milk  fever, 
or  would  that  injure  her? — Old  Sub- 
scriber, Santa  Clara. 

[Garget  is  mammitis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  udder.  There  are  vari- 
ous causes.  When  a  cow  is  attacked 
give  a  physic,  as  one  to  two  pounds 
of  epsom  salts  with  one  ounce  ground 
ginger  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  and 
take  usual  precautions.  Bathe  the 
udder  in  warm  water  and  rub  in  the 
following  liniment:  Fluid  extract 
belladonna  leaves,  tincture  of  aconite, 
soap  liniment  (U.  S.  P.)  and  alco- 
hol, 4  ounces  of  each,  mix.  Some 
cows,  especially  Jerseys,  require  to 
be  milked  a  couple  or  three  times 
previous  to  calving.  The  milk  is 
not,  however,  considered  fit  for  hu- 
man consumption.  As  regards  milk 
fever,  try  to  have  cow  in  rather 
light  condition  before  calving.]  See 
Oct.  17  issue  of  Press  for  milk  fever 
causes. — Editor. 

TESTING  TUBERCULOSIS. 

To  the  Editor:  When  testing  a 
cow  for  tuberculosis  is  the  test  com- 
plete when  the  veterinarian  relies 
for  his  result  upon  eniargements 
found  near  the  injection  and  not 
upon  the  temperature? — F.  L.  H., 
Yuba  City. 

[You  do  not  say  if  method  em- 
ployed was  intradermal  or  subcutan- 
eous. In  any  case  the  temperature 
is  a  help  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  intradermal  method.] 


was 

neck 

bad 

new 

time. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER,  ETC. 
To  the  Editor:    Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  kind  of  a  disease  gar- 


HORSE  WITH  ITCH. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  a  young 
horse  four  years  old  that  has  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  attack  of  itch, 
or  mange,  I  suppose.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  the  same  or 
not.  The  disease  commenced  last 
April,  little  lumps  rising  on  the  skin 
and  itching  terribly.  The  little 
lumps  contain  some  pus  or  mois- 
ture of  some  kind.  The  disease 
worst  on  the  sides  of  the 
and  shoulders  and  was  also 
around  the  head.  A.  few 
lumps  appear  from  time  to 
but  only  a  few.  The  horse 
has  been  inoculated  twice,  and  lard, 
sulphur  and  kerosene  mixed  has 
been  rubbed  on.  The  neck,  head 
and  shoulders  are  still  bad  and  he 
itches  badly.  I  have  thought  that 
the  horse  had  a  tendency  to  the 
heaves,  because  in  very  hot  weather 
he  breathes  heavily  and  rapidly.  He 
is  a  very  heavy  eater.  Can  you  ad- 
vise me  on  remedy,  etc.? — W.  P., 
Hemet. 

[I  presume  you  mean  by  "inocu- 
lated" that  the  horse  has  been  tested 
for  glanders  with  negative  results. 
Try  the  following  prescription,  use 
for  two  weeks  and  then  leave  off: 
liquor  arsenicalis  (Fowler's  Solution 
of  Arsenic)  10  ozs.,  saccharated  iron 
carbonate  4  ozs.,  compound  tincture 
of  gentian  5  ozs.,  dilute  with  water 
to  20  ozs.  Give  one  wineglassful  in 
feed  three  times  daily.  Start  with 
one-half  wineglassful  twice  daily  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  then  increase 
to  full  dose.] 


Save  That  Last  Crop  of  Alfalfa 

By  Putting  It  in  an 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

Alfalfa  makes  an  excellent  grade  of  silage, 
very  palatable  and  nutritious  and  carrying 
a  high  percentage  of  protein.  By  letting 
this  last  crop  grow  to  maturity  and  then 
putting  it  into  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo, 
you  are  beating  nature  at  her  own  game, 
for  it  can  be  siloed  in  the  rain  if  necessary. 

Order  Your  Green  Feed 
Silo  NOW 

and  get  it  up  ready  for  this  last  crop  of 
alfalfa  when  it  matures.  You  can  comi- 
mence  feeding  it  just  as  soon  as  the  silo  is 
filled,  and  by  next  spring  it  will  be  empty  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  first  cutting,  that  as  hay  is  usually  not  worth  han- 
dling, because  of  the  weeds  it  contains  and  the  trouble  expe- 
rienced in  curing  it. 

Nothing  excels  silage,  especially  legume  silage,  during 
the  dry  summer  months  for  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk.  Next 
spring's  filling  will  carry  you  through  the  best  part  of  the 
summer,  with  the  silo  ready  to  receive  that  crop  of  corn  next 
fall,  thus  providing  a  juicy,  succulent  feed  all  winter  which 
will  permit  you  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mill  feed  necessary 
to  buy  at  least  50  per  cent,  a  saving  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  entire  outfit. 

Order  your  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  now  and  stop  buying 
so  much  mill  feed.  Write  for  Catalog  B 

EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SKATTLK 


ALPHA  ENGINES  AND  SMALLEY  (TTTERS 


The  Waters  Deep 
Under  The  Earth 


JACKSON  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 
The  Very  Last  Word  in  Successful  Irrigation  Pumps 

As  perfect  as  pumps  can  be  made — bring  a  steady  stream  of  water  up  from  any  le»el — 
Increase  the  capacity  of  slow  wells — always  primed — no  valves,  gears,  plungers  or  teeth 
to  break,  wear  or  get  out  of  order. 

It's  All  Pump,  Compact,  Durable,  Efficient 

Adapted  for  belt  drive  or  direct  connection  wltb  motor.  Cost,  compared  with  the  work 
tbey  do.  Is  very  low. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FREE — Let  our  Engineering  Dept.  figure  out  your  equipment — 
service  Is  free — save  time,  money  and  labor. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  DEEP  WELL  IRRIGATION  CATALOG  NO.  47-F 

Byron- Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAJJ. 
LOS  ANGELES — 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 

WORKS — West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.    "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.    Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In   all   parts  or  California  and 
adjoining    States.     Write   for   dates   and  terms. 

Twenty-five    years'  experience. 
1  "501-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST.,                LOS  ANGELES 

DI  kCV  L0SSES   SURELY  PREVENTED 

111    \  I    H     by  Cutter's   Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
l/l^|j,VJ\    priced,  fresh,  reliable;  prefenvil  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
v      m  ^             tect    where    other    vaccines  fail. 
m  -  a    *     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
1   v      10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
JULI\>    50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
The  suporiority  of  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  15 
years  of  specializing  in  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
TIE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 

HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OP  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 

When  you  have  trouble  keeping 
balls  in  place  when  putting  ball  bear- 
ing parts  together,  plaster  them  in 

place  with  grease,  then  theyi  won't 
fall  out. 
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Topping  the  Beef  Market. 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Each  department  of  farm  opera 
lion  on  the  Stanford  University's 
ranch  at  Vina,  Tehama  county,  is 
carried  on  in  a  much  larger  way  than 
is  usual  on  the  present-day  California 
farm,  and  so  it  is  with  their  beef 
cattle,  the  total  returns  of  which 
have  amounted  to  $200,000  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  magnitude  of  their  operations 
is  not,  however,  of  so  much  impor 
tance  as  are  their  methods,  for  in  se- 
curing the  above  revenue,  much  has 
depended  upon  their  topping  the  San 
Francisco  market  for  the  past  two 
years. 

As  to  how  things  are  done,  Man- 
ager W.  G.  Stimmel  says,  "We  don't 
work  by  rule  and  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  we  do  would  not  be  practicable 
for  anyone  else  to  tackle.  We  just 
know  that  when  we  put  a  bunch  of 
cattle  on  a  field  containing  good 
feed,  we  are  making  money.  But 
to  figure  out  how  much  feed  a  steer 
eats  in  a  day  or  month,  well,  we  just 
haven't  the  time,  that's  all." 

Breeding.  — -  There  is,  however,  a 
reason  for  having  topped  the  market, 
for  two  successive  years,  or  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stimmel  two  reasons; 
the  stock  is  highly  bred  and  from 
the  time  a  calf  is  dropped  till  he 
is  put  on  board  the  cars  he  is  kept 
growing. 

Highly  bred  is  a  much  abused 
term,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  a 
misnomer,  as-  purebred  Shorthorn 
bulls  have  been  used  on  the  ranch 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  purchasing 
of  such  animals  that  they  may  not 
be  related,  and,  further,  that  each 
one  be  a  good  individual. 

These  bulls  are  purchased  as  two- 
year-olds,  being  put  into  the  herds 
about  June  1,  and  taken  out  Septem- 
ber 1.  They  are  used  three  years, 
at  which  time  they  are  usually  dis- 
carded for  breeding  purposes. 

The  cows  are  bred  the  first  time 
as  two-year-olds,  and  calving  starts 
the  first  of  March.  By  October  or 
November  the  calves  are  all  weaned, 
and  put  into  small  herds,  depending 
upon  their  size,  vigor,  etc. 

Feeding. — There  are  600  head  of 
these  young  animals,  in  four  separ- 
ate bunches  on  the  ranch  this  year. 
After  weaning  they  were  being  fed 
alfalfa  hay  for  a  time.  This  feeding 
was  being  accomplished  by  throw- 
ing the  hay  on  the  ground.  "That 
isn't  according  to  Hoyle,"  remarked 
Mr.  Stimmel,  "but  it's  the  way  we 
get  the  least  percentage  of  waste 
and  that's  what  we're  looking  for." 

Don't  get  the  idea  from  this  that 
alfalfa  hay  is  used  extensively  in 
carrying  the  beef  cattle,  for  that  is 
not  true.  We  have  already  said 
there  is  no  rule  of  doing  things  on 
this  place  and  while  some  alfalfa 
hay  is  fed  at  different  times  when 
no  other  feed  is  available,  there  is  no 
specific  time  for  it. 

In  the  past  the  stock  has  been 
marketed  at  three  years  old,  but  it  is 
Mr.  Stimmel's  belief  that  by  keeping 
those  young  things  always  growing 
he  will  be  able  to  secure  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  marketing  at  two 
years  old.  If  so  he  will  have  accom- 
plished much  good  in  demonstrating 
■  the  value  of  more  progressive  meth- 
ods in  beef  production. 


I  STATE  VS.  KANGAROO  BUTTER. 

(Continued  from  page  417.) 
lieves  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
dairyman  who  knows  the  evil  of  poor 
butter,  to  first  produce  good  cream 
and  then  sell  to  the  manufacturer 
who  turns  out  the  best  grade  of  but- 
ter. This  would  at  times  result  in 
the  producer  receiving  a  lower  price 
for  his  fat,  but  would  ultimately 
force  the  poor  manufacturer  to  raise 
his  standards  to  the  desired  point  foi 
competitive  purposes  and  thus  re 
suit  in  good  to  the  entire  industry. 

On  this  question,  W.  H.  Roussel  of 
San  Francisco  believes  it  to  be 
simply  a  matter  of  education  and 
State  wide  inspection,  using  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  extensively  in 
securing  the  first  named  requirement 
and  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  through 
additional  inspectors  in  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

Admitting  that  both  of  these  de- 
partments should  lend  their  support, 
the  co-operative  operators  take  the 
stand  that  the  one  fundamental  rea- 
son underlying  the  success  of  all 
dairying  in  both  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  is  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery, examples  of  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  Fresno,  Tulare,  Visalia,  Riv- 
erdale,  and  Holtville. 

At  these  points  many  of  the  dairy- 
men have  taken  the  matter  of  manu- 
facturing into  their  own  hands,  and 
have  been  foresighted  enough  to  see 
that  the  one  most  interested  in  qual- 
ity is  the  producer,  and  that  he  must 
control  the  marketing  of  his  product 
from  the  milking  barn  to  the  consum- 
er. In  furtherance  of  the  argument 
favoring  the  co-operative  or  small 
local  creameries,  G.  E.  Frevert  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  is  employed  by 
theU.  S.  Government,  has  pointed  out 
that  experience  in  all  middle  west- 
ern States  has  demonstrated  that  the 
centralized  plant  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  present  low  standards 
there,  and  further  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  same  conditions  will 
prevail  here  with  the  growth  of  such 
companies. 

This  has  resulted  from  the  long 
distance  which  cream  has  had  to  be 
shipped  and  the  resultant  time  inter- 
vening between  separation  and 
churning.  He  further  made  the 
charge  that  the  centralized  concern 
has  no  immediate  interest  in  quality, 
as  it  is  in  a  large  turn  over  that  they 
expect  to  realize  most  from  in  the 
way  of  financial  return,  and  it  is  this 
factor  which  makes  them  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry. 

As  will  be  seen  the  question  is  a 
complex  one  in  many  respects,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  better  butter 
we  must  have  and  whether  grading  is 
to  be  voluntarily  done  by  the  cream- 
erymen  or  taken  up  through  legisla- 
tive measures,  the  dairyman,  and  he 
alone,  is  the  fellow  who  is  now  and 
will  in  the  future  suffer  most. 

Would  it  not  be  well  in  face  of 
these  facts  for  the  producer  to  takt 
a  livelier  interest  in  the  matter  of 
improving  our  dairy  standards, 
whether  he  take  Mr.  Green's  plan 
of  co-operating  with  the  present  day 
manufacturer  or  whether  he  follow 
New  Zealand's  and  Australia's  lead 
in  co-operative  making  and  market- 
ing? 


An  Appetizing  Food  for 
jrO  Poultry,  Dairy  Cows  &  Hogs 


Look  for  this  name 
on  every  sack 


If  Your  Dealer 
Can' I  Quote  Prices 
Write  Us  Direct 


Made  From  Selected  Cocoanuts 
By  Our  Improved  Process 

Makes  hens  lay  more  eggs, 
Increases  butter  fat  in  milk, 
Makes  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

Ff*pp  SatTlfllp  anJ  a  c°Py  °*  our  booklet  containing 

I,cc  ^oiiijjic  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
"Successful  Feeding"  sent  gladly  on  request.  Write  today. 

Jiddress  Department  B 

PACIFIC  OIL  a  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturers 

155  Townsend  Street     San  Francisco,  Cat. 


KING  LANCASTER. 


3  times  Grand  Champion 


immifne  Berkshire 
to  none  on  the 


Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 
H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


HO  PL  AND    STOCK    FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Registered 
TEN    SOWS   and   SIX  BOARS 

5\b  to  13  months  old 
of  good  Berkshire  type  at  reasonable  prices 

MOPLAND   STOCK    FARM  HOP  LAND,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 


yean  old,  Bound  and  alright  erery  way.  I  carries' 
away  two  prizes  with  him  it  the  California  Butt 
Fair  tola  season. 

I  will  sell  this  horse  cheap  If  sold  soon.  IV 
further   particulars   write   me   or   come   and   sea  t»« 

horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON.  CAL 


AXLEgf 

Qjj 


GREASE 

^HTIIER.  OOBUWH  CO.  &f.  SOU  HFWt 


Hillcrest    Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CAL.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  in  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our 

blood.  We  took  all  the 
herd  prizes,  first  and  second 
prizes  in  produce  of  cow  and 
first  in  get  of  sire. 

Below  Is  a  list  of  our  Grand  Cham- 
pion hulls  for  the  last  eleven  years 
—a  list  that  will  stand  for  quite 
awhile: 

190-4— Hillcrest  Hero 
1905-1906—  King  Edward 
(Aso  Grand  Champion  World's 
Fair  at  Portland.  I 
1908 — King  of  Greenwood 
1909.  1910.  1911— King  Lan- 
caster 

1912 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1914 —  Creenwood  King 

All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a  number  of  bulls  that  were 
bought  in  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young  bulls  for  sale,  single  or  carload  lots. 


0ak  Grove  Berkshires 


0: 


ALL  animals   im- I 
**  prove  in  condition  [ 
and  increase  their  I 
product  of  flesh,  milk.  I 
wool,  etc., by  being  fed 
liberal  rations  of  cut 
roots.   No  matter  what 
else  you  feed,  cut  roots  will  j 
improvethemtion.  They  ndd  a  zest  which  means  | 
inereased  consumption  of  rouKhape  and  aid  in  f 
dik'estiun  and  assimilation.   They  put  a  top  finish 
on  market  sheep  and  lambs.  They  put  color  and  I 
richness  in  milk  and  cream  and  resulting  butter.  I 

Banner  Root  Cutters 

for  both  hand  and  power,  prepare  roots  in  the  best  j 
possible  way.  Cut  so  fine  as  to  prevent  all  chok-  [ 
inj:  of  animals.  It's  done  with  the  "Non-Choke  I 
Curve  Cut."  Made  in  Bcven  sizes.  Write  for  I 
free  illustrated  booklet.  Every  animal  condition  [ 
will  be  improved  by  feeding  a  ration  of  cut  roots. 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti. Mich. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37    FIRST    STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCI 

In  Blake,  Mofflt  *  Towne,  Los  Angelas 

PATER         Blake,   McFall  *  Co..     Portland,  Oregon 
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Testing  Concrete  Silos. 


[Written  tor  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

An  objection  sometimes  advanced 
to  the  concrete  silo,  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  its  leaking  unless  the  con- 
crete is  properly  mixed  and  poured. 

In  overcoming  a  condition  similar 
to  this  with  a  concrete  block  silo, 
T.  S.  Glide,  of  Yolo  county,  used  a 
unique  system  of  both  testing  the 
walls  for  leakage  before  the  silo  was 
filled  and  later  remedying  the  sit- 
uation in  an  economical  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  workmen  had  com- 
pleted their  work  he  took  a  garden 
hose  and  turned  a  fine  spray  of  water 
onto  the  wall  from  the  outside.  Find- 
ing after  about  half  an  hour  that  the 
moisture  gradually  crept  through 
the  wall,  he  required  the  contractor 
to  apply  a  heavy  coat  of  cement  paint 
mixed  with  cement  and  water.  The 
same  test  was  again  applied  with 
equally  poor  showing  of  the  wall  till 
finally  after  two  coats  had  been  ap- 
plied inside  and  three  outside  the 
wall  proved  to  be  waterproof. 

Later  a  coat  of  pitch  was  applied 
to  the  inside  wall.  That  the  water 
test  was  an  accurate  one  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  since  completion 
the  silo  has  been  filled  and  emptied 
twice,  and  no  leaks  are  yet  noticeable 
in  any  portion  of  the  wall. 

Prevention  in  this  case  was  worth 
a  lot  of  cure  as  it  is  just  possible 
that  unless  precautionary  methods 
had  been  taken  a  large  amount  of 
of  the  first  silage  would  have  been 
pure  waste. 


ALFALFA  FINISHED  LAMBS. 

rwritten  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.! 

Cheap  hay  has  caused  many  an 
alfalfa  grower  to  look  hungrily  at 
all  kinds  of  livestock  this  season, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  need  for  more  livestock  is  now 
considered  more  than  temporary,  if 
our  immense  areas  of  irrigated  land 
are  to  become  homes  for  a  pros- 
perous people 

Dairy  cattle  and  hogs  are  doing 
their  share  to  overcome  this  condi- 
tion but  when  we  see  trainload  after 
trainload  of  spring  lambs  going  into 
the  markets  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  at  best  half-finished  shape,  pass- 
ing the  very  barnyards  of  alfalfa 
growers  who  would  be  glad  to  real- 
ize five  dollars  a  ton  for  their  hay 
on  the  ranch,  it  causes  one  to  won- 
der whether  our  range  and  alfalfa 
lands  should  not  have  some  con- 
necting link  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  range  sheep  breeder  and  the  al- 
falfa grower. 

Several  large  sheepmen  of  Te- 
hama county  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  a  plan  of  fall  and  win- 
ter feeding  of  spring  lambs  on  al- 
falfa ranches  would  be  entirely  fea- 
sible from  their  standpoint.  Sheep 
houses  at  the  main  markets  have 
also  recommended  the  movement, 
claiming  that  they  could  maintain 
better  prices  for  a  longer  time  than 
Is  now  possible  as  the  run  at  one 
time  would  not  be  so  heavy  and  a 
better  quality  of  lamb  would  result. 

The  man  who  is  seemingly  most 
In  need  of  such  a  system  this  year 
is  the  alfalfa  grower,  who  has  for 
some  reason  overlooked  this  oppor- 
tunity although  it  appears  certain 
that  he  would  benefit  in  no  small 
way. 

True,   i*  ^ould   probably  create 


a  place  for  commission  men  in  handl- 
ing and  rehandbng  the  stock  from 
range  to  alfalfa,  and  then  to  market, 
but  in  many  sections  it  would  seem 
to  be  well  worth  the  fees  thus  spent 
in  connecting  two  widely  separated 
ends  of  a  chain  that  means  much 
to  California. 


OARING  FOR  BLOATED  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  A  good  many 
around  here  keep  their  cows  up  and 
feed  alfalfa  hay,  seeming  to  be  afraid 
of  bloat.  I  wish  to  keep  some  stock 
cows,  mostly  young  animals,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  put  the  stock 
on  pasture  and  save  work  cutting  and 
stacking  the  hay.  What  would  you 
advise?  Is  there  any  sure  cure  for 
bloat  or  any  way  to  prevent  it? — F. 
L.  Winton. 

(Pasturing  cows  on  green  alfalfa 
is  generally  considered  a  poor  prac- 
tice, by  progressive  dairymen  and  al- 
falfa growers,  as  it  not  only  a  source 
of  heavy  loss  of  cows  through  bloat, 
but  also  greatly  damages  the  stand 
of  alfalfa  if  continually  practiced. 
Then  too,  there  is  considerable  feed 
wasted  where  pasturing  is  practiced 
as  the  cows  trample  the  growing  hay 
in  grazing  over  the  field  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  not  eaten  for  that  reason. 

The  sure  cure  for  bloat  is  not  to 
pasture  on  alfalfa,  but  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  do  pasture 
in  a  limited  way,  it  is  well  to  give 
the  cows  a  good  feed  of  dry  hay  be- 
fore turning  into  the  pasture.  The 
dry  hay  acts  as  a  gas  absorbent  and 
also  in  part  satisfies  the  appetite, 
thus  preventing  the  ravenous  crop- 
ping of  green  alfalfa. 

After  a  cow  has  gotten  down  with 
bloat,  the  most  satisfactory  treat- 
ment is  the  use  of  the  trocar,  a 
sharp  pointed  instrument  incased  in 
a  sheath  which  leaves  its  sharp  point 
free# 

In  using  the  trocar,  select  a  spot 
on  the  left  side,  equally  distant  from 
the  following  three  points:  the  hip- 
bone, the  last  rib,  and  the  ridge  of 
the  back-bone.  Make  an  incision 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  through 
the  skin  with  a  knife.  Thrust  the 
sharp  point  of  the  trocar,  with  the 
sheath  on,  downward,  inward,  and 
slightly  forward  until  the  rim  is  in 
contact  with  the  skin.  Remove  the 
trocar  from  the  sheath,  leaving  the 
sheath  in  the  wound.  This  should  tap 
the  gas.  Do  not  remove  the  sheath 
until  all  of  the  gas  has  escaped.  It 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  keep  the 
sheath  in  the  paunch  for  several 
hours,  in  which  case  is  should  be  tied 
in  place  by  passing  a  cord  around  the 
animal's  body.  When  satisfied 
that  all  the  gas  has  escaped,  remove 
the  sheath. 

When  the  distress  of  the  animal 
is  relieved,  give  2  oz.  aromatic  spirits 
a  ammonia  in  a  quart  of  cold  water 
every  two  hours.  After  bloating  has 
subsided  it  is  well  to  give  a  purgative 
of  1  to  1  a/4  pounds  of  Glauber's  salts, 
as  constipation  usually  follows  such 
an  attack. — Editor.) 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 

242  Washington  Street 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  DaTls,  Omllf. 

One  Block  north  of  Bank. 


The  State  Railroad  Commission 
has  been  asked  to  reduce  express 
rates  on  cream  and  butter  from  both 
Visalia  and  Riverdale  to  Los  Ange- 
les. The  Visalia  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery Co.  asks  that  the  rate  be  reduced 
from  $1.47  to  79  cents  per  case  of 
butter. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

Breeders,  Importers  and  Exporters. 

PERCHERON, 

Belgian,  Coach  Hackneys,  Shires  and  Clydesdales. 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the 
largest  and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft 
Stallions  and  Mares,  both  American 
bred  and  Imported,  to  be  found  any 
place  In  the  West  The  reason  we 
sell  more  horses  than  all  importers 
combined  on  the  Pacific  Coast  la 
that  we  save  our  customers  from 
$500  to  $1000  on  eafch  horse,  and  sell 
more  genuine  horse  for  the  money. 
We  give  a  60  per  cent  guarantee.  We 
give  a  four-year  contract  that  Is 
good  at  home.  Ts  that  not  better 
than  buying  from  some  Arm  2000  or 
3000  miles  away  or  a  transient  sales- 
man? We  sold  107  head  last  year. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  a  horse  in  your 
locality,    let    us  know. 


We  expect  a 

large  shipment  of  Horses  in  the  next  thirty  days. 


50  COWS  AVERAGE  717  POUNDS  BUTTER 

Tula  is  tbe  average  of  the  50  cows  tbat  have  completed  yearly  semi-official  tests  to  date  In  oar 
berd,  and  only  15  at  mature  age. 

Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  place  a  young  bull  in  your  berd,  bred  in  lines  that 

are  producing  these  results?*  It  will  mean  increased 
production  and  value  for  every  animal  in  tbe  herd.  He 
will  produce  the  kind  of  stock  tbat  are  in  greatest 
demand  at  high  prices. 

INDIVIDUALITY,  PRODUCTION,  and  TRANSMITTING 
ABILITY  are  essential  in  the  oioice  of  a  berd  bull. 
These  are  the  qualifications  of  the  young  bulls  tbat  we 
offer  as  low  as  $150.00. 

Engage  your  calf  for  use  next  fall.  Your  inquiries 
will  be  given  prompt  attention. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION, 

Holstein-Friesian   Cattle  Woodland,  Cal. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shires 

At  the  State  Fair  just  closed,  the  Shire  Stal- 
lion SEVERN  PILOT,  Imported  by  the  Salva- 
dor Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Registration 
Board's  trophy  and  $100  for  the  best  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three 
of  his  get. 

If  you  want  to  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Shire 
stallion 

For   Prices,   Etc.,  Address 
SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

Napa,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE 

CATTLE—  HORSES—  HOGS 

Whitehall  Estates,  Inc. 

TRACY,  CAL. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
HIGH  GRADE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  MARES 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  COLTS 
and  FILLIES 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


BULLS!     BULLS!  BULLS! 

I  can  place  In  California 
100  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  AND  100  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

All  of  serviceable  age  for  the  coming  year's  use.  Miller  &  Lui,  Mayo  Newnall  and  Vanderlynn  Stow 
have  had  three  cars  of  these  bulls  shipped  to  them  to  be  used  next  spring.  Any  one  in  the  market  can 
inquire  of  any  of  tbe  above  mentioned  gentlemen  regarding  their  quality  and  individuality.  They  are 
well  bred,  carry  a  great  amount  of  natural  flesh  and  are  large  for  their  age.  These  bulls  can  be  kept 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  East,  as  corn  is  now  selling  at  75  cents  per  bushel  in  Iowa.  Buy  now  and 
save  a  large  corn  bill.  Address 


W.  M.  Carruthers, 


721  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


WAUKEEN  STOCK 

Offers  For  Sale  Some  Choice 


FARM 

JERSEY  CALVES 

From  Tested  Dams.    Inquire  of 

Modesto         Chas.    N.  Odell  California 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written  for  the  PACIIFC   RURAL  PRESS 
by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona  ] 

Mans  for  Winter. — As  the  "good 
old  summer  time"  has  drawn  to 
a  close,  we  ought  to  be  plan- 
ning for  winter.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  just  as  well  to 
wait  until  they  come  before  worry- 
ing over,  but  a  real  live  poultryman 
or  farmer  must  be  forehanded  and 
meet  some  things  at  least  half  way. 

One  of  these  things  is  laying  the 
plans  for  winter  eggs.  It  is  time  now 
to  be  rounding  up  the  early  pullets 
and  seeing  that  they  lack  for  nothing 
that  will  help  towards  good  healthy 
maturity. 

Molting — I  have  been  talking  with 
several  prominent  poultrymen  who 
handle  hens  by  the  thousands — and 
they  are  all  getting  the  pullets  in 
as  good  shape  as  possible.  One  man 
told  me  that  a  good  flock  of  his  Leg- 
horn breeders  which  he  would  like 
to  keep  laying  at  least  a  month 
longer  had  gone  into  the  molt;  and 
he  said  "that  means  they  will  molt 
again  in  winter."  This  climate  is 
peculiar  in  regard  to  molting;  and 
no  amount  of  knowledge  can  change 
climatic  effects.  We  just  have  to 
study  out  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  birds  to  prevent  two  molts  a 
year  if  possible.  Breeds  vary  a 
great  deal  in  this  respect  bofh  with 
old  and  young  stock.  The  heavy 
breeds  get  a  good  coat  of  feathers 
when  they  do  molt  and  that  seems 
to  settle  it  for  the  season,  for  I  have 
not  had  any  molt  twice  since  coming 
here  two  years  ago. 

It  may  be  that  feeding  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  molt,  but  all 
the  men  I  have  talked  with  are  prac- 
tical poultrymen  who  feed  a  well- 
balanced  ration  at  all  times,  so  that 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  feed 
would  account  for  it. 

Anyway  the  best  thing  to  do  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  to  coax 
the  hens  to  eat  all  the  green  feed 
they  will,  and  of  more  than  one 
kind.  This  particular  poultrymari 
is  feeding  alfalfa  chopped  and  mixed 
in  the  dry  mash,  and  that  is  good 
feed;  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
when  he  wants  the  hens  to  molt 
quickly,  I  would  moisten  the  mash, 
then  feed  cabbage  or  some  other  va- 
riety of  green  feed  between  meals, 
and  to  mend  the  ration  I  would  keep 
a  dry  mash  with  flaxseed  meal  in- 
stead of  beef  scrap  for  the  protein. 

Lawn  clippings,  and  lettuce,  if  it 
can  be  had,  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  feathers,  and 
that  is  just  what  should  be  the  aim, 
to  supply  feather-making  material. 
Let  the  egg  question  go  and  feed  for 
feathers  alone  just  for  awhile  and 
keep  the  appetite  whetted  with  va- 
riety. A  little  of  each  and  not  too 
much  of  any  one  thing,  but  all  food 
being  rich  with  the  elements  needed 
for  feather  growth.  It  can  be  done 
but  it  requires  a  little  care  and 
thought  in  selecting  the  right  food. 
Too  much  flax  meal  is  laxative,  so, 
that  tendency  must  be  offset  by  feed- 
ing a  little  parched  wheat  every 
few  days — it  does  not  take  much — 
or  it  can  be  helped  by  a  little  lime- 
water;  and  lime  is  needed  in  fea- 
thers. In  fact  the  more  mineral 
food  the  hens  eat  the  quicker  they 
will  be  back  on  the  job. 

Pure  Breds  vs.  Mongrels — In  1906 


the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion made  a  series  of  experiments 
that  told  a  story  worth  remember- 
ing, but  someway  we  have  short 
memories:  Fifty  white  Leghorns 
were  compared  with  fifty  mongrels 
for  one  year  as  to  cost  of  food  and 
egg  production,  just  ordinary  care 
and  attention  being  given  them  such 
as  they  would  receive  on  the  average 
farm.  In  addition  to  skim  milk 
used  to  moisten  the  mash  for  the 
Leghorns,  they  consumed  61  pounds 
of  food  costing  85.3  cents;  and  the 
mongrels  consumed  66.8  pounds  of 
food  costing  92.1  cents. 

During  the  year  the  Leghorns  av- 
eraged 116.5  eggs  worth  $2.24  per 
hen,  and  the  mongrels  96.1  egg.-! 
worth  $1.78  per  hen.  The  Leghorns 
gave  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  food 
of  $1.39  per  head,  and  the  mongrels 
a  profit  of  86  cents  per  head.  The 
Leghorns  gained  in  weight  one 
pound  per  head  more  than  the  mon- 
grels. The  highest  price  For  fresh 
eggs  usually  prevails  during  the 
months  of  November,  December, 
January  and  February.  During  these 
four  months  the  mongrels  laid  only 
364  eggs  and  the  Leghorns  1,029,  or 
practically  three  times  the  number. 
Surely  the  mongrels'  days  are  pass- 
ing, for  we  can't  afford  to  feed  hens 
that  fall  behind  in  both  eggs  and 
meat. 


Chicken  Pox. — Here  is  what  one 
reader  says:  "Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  advice;  it  helped  my 
chickens  immediately  (his  chickens 
had  roup) ;  but  now  some  of  them 
have  chicken  pox.  What  can  I  do 
for  them? — R.  P. 

[Wash  the  sores  clean  with  creo- 
lin  and  water,  wipe  dry  and  apply 
carbolated  vaseline,  or  an  ointment 
made  of  one  part  iodoform  to  20 
parts  of  plain  vaseline.  Iodoform 
ointment  will  cure  all  sorts  of  sores 
on  the  head  and  wattles.  The  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  is  getting  out  a 
book  that  will  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions and  you  will  have  the  answer 
right  at  home  without  having  to 
wait.  You  can't  afford  not  to  buy 
that  book;  for  every  time  you  have 
to  send  in  a  question  and  wait  for 
an  answer  you  are  losing  chickens 
perhaps  worth  ten  times  the  price 
of  the  book.  Now  that  is  just  plain 
economy  to  have  an  answer  to  all 
your  vexed  questions  at  hand.  It 
tells  you  what  to  do  at  once  and  no 
waiting  about  it.  Make  yourself,  the 
publisher  and  me  glad,  by  sending 
your  order  in  for  a  copy  of  that 
poultry  book.] 


I'OI  I.TKY  NOTES. 


The  Sacramento  Poultry  Show 
commences  next  Monday  to  run 
through  the  week.  On  its  last  day 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation opens  to  exhibit  through  the 
10th.  On  November  11,  Santa  Cruz 
has  a  poultry  show  to  last  four  days 
and  the  12th  is  the  opening  date  for 
the  San  Mateo  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation's four-day  exhibit  under  the 
rules  of  the  A.  P.  A.  The  local  as- 
sociation offers  four  ribbon  prizes 
for  each  breed  and  variety  besides 
specials  for  the  best  cock,  hen,  cock- 
erel, pullet  and  pen  in  the  show. 
Twenty-six  five-dollar  gold  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  displays  in 


A  New  Poultry  Book. 

Particularly    Valuable    to    Farmers  and  Farmers'  Wives. 


The  publication  this  week  of  the 
new  book  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice" by  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood  of 
Pomona,  is  of  real  importance  to 
poultry  raisers  of  California.  In  pub 
lishing  this  book  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  feels  that  it  is  doing  a  good 
work  for  the  keepers  of  fowls — espe- 
cially to  those  on  the  farm.  The 
book  is  fresh  from  the  author,  who 


This  is  the  first  attempt  by  Mrs. 
Swaysgood  in  writing  a  book,  but  she 
has  for  years  been  a  steady  contrib- 
utor to  the  poultry  columns  of  farm 
journals.  In  getting  the  manuscript 
into  book  form  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
was  called  on  to  give  his  aid;  and  to 
see  that  the  technique  of  the  busi- 
ness of  poultry  raising  was  fully  cov- 
ered, we  drafted  George  H.  Croley, 
the  veteran  poultryman  and  supply 


Mrs.  Susan 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  poultry 
game  and  has  made  a  success  of  it. 
In  this  book  she  tells  how  to  meet 
practically  every  possible  con- 
tingency of  raising  and  caring  for 
poultry  and  the  handling  of  eggs. 
The  book  is  not  at  all  theoretical — 
it  is  made  up  of  hard,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense ways  of  doing  things  in 
the  California  poultry  yard.  It  cov- 
ers conditions  over  the  State,  as  the 
author,  for  years,  conducted  a  poul- 
try ranch  at  Healdsburg  whefe  as 
a  widow  she  raised  her  family,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  has  lived  in 
southern  California,  where  she  now 
has  a  flock  of  several  hundred  fine 
laying  hens. 


Swaysgood. 

dealer,  than  whom  there  is  no  bet- 
ter authority  on  the  Coast. 

With  the  above  talent  interested 
in  its  production  we  feel  that  "Cali- 
fornia Poultry  Practice"  will  meet 
with  a  large  demand  from  the  many 
thousands  interested,  and  we  are 
very  sure  that  every  reader  of  the 
book  will  be  well  repaid  for  the 
time  given  to  its  study. 

The  book  contains  160  pages  of 
text  and  8  pages  of  halftone  illus- 
trations, is  well  bound  in  cloth  and 
will  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  Postal 
Union  at  $1  per  copy,  postpaid.  We 
are  now  ready  to  fill  your  order. 
Address  the  Pacific  R'lral  Press  of- 
fice, 525  Market  Street. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Bate  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue; 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2^c  per  word. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  SI.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 
to  Ed.  Hart)  

ORDER  NOW  —  Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address.  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch.  Crow's  Landing.  Cal..  Box  227. 

RED  BOURBON  TURKEYS  for  sale..  First  prize  win- 
ning birds.  Ii  pairs  breeders  1  %  and  2  years  old  and 
younger  stock.  Some  One  young  Toms  and  pullets.  A. 
K.   Balmer.  Alhainbra  Valley.  Martinez. 


HICKS  JUBILEE   HATCHERY — 36.000  capacity  this 

season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.    Instructions  In  caring  for  young 

chicks  free,    W.  J.  Hicks,  B.  2,  retaluma,  Cal.  

OUR  SPECIAL  While  Leghorn  Thuks  are  well  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy.  vigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season  San  Jose  Jlatchery. 
178  Meridian  Iload,  San  Jose. 


PINE   TREE    POULTRY    FARM,    Los   Oatos,  Cal.— 

Hatching  eggs  from  8.  C  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  Ready  December  1st  $6  per  100:  tiO  per 
1000.     Order  now.   

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  York 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  batching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chaa.  H.  Vodden,  Box  394.  Lot 
Oatos,  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fill  or  Spring  delivery.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres, 
Cal.  

SEND  for  nu-  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
Sent  on  reipiest  ONLY.    Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House. 

■229-2.11   So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS -White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns.     High  class  stock.     Send  for  booklet  of  price* 

Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOB  HATCHING. 
Special  exhibition  matlngs.  $7.50  per  In:  utility.  $3 
"icr  1.r>:  }lo  per  1  Oil.     C.  J    Rtniby,  Concord.  Cal. 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -Eggs  and  chicks.  Hetty 
layers     Write  for  cttalogue.    0.  W.  8uit».  378  Ban- 

dlnl  Ate..  Biterslde.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.     Try  aome.     Your  dealer 

has  It. 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks.  B.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Hopltnd. 
Cal.  

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS.  PEA  FIWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French.  54. 'i  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerels  ready 
for  service.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Leghari 
millers.    At  til  timet.    P.  0.  Box  442,  Pettlumt,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Bed  Cockerell, 

M.  Worley.  Palermo.  Cal.  

BULLFROGS— Investigate  the  possibilities  of  breed- 
ing the  BIG  Eastern  Bullfrog.  fniinul  opportunity. 
AQl'ALIFE.  16.  8KVM0U*.  OO*" 
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the  show,  besides  many  cups,  medals 
and  merchandise  trophies. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Poultry 
Show,  to  be  held  December  8  to  13, 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  eggs  and 
eggs — every  grade  of  them,  and 
those  that  won't  go  into  any  grade 
at  all.  Alfalfa  eggs,  discolored,  mis- 
shapen, odd-sized,  and  highly  flav- 
ored eggs,  and  those  with  the  bloom 
rubbed  off,  will  be  displayed  in  edu- 
cational array  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  producing  the  eggs  the  mar- 
ket demands.  How  to  produce  such 
eggs  and  avoid  the  others  as  a  rule, 
may  be  learned  by  visitors  to  the 
show. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Poultry  Exchange 
has  been  paying  San  Francisco  quo- 
tations for  all  the  eggs  they  could 


get,  and  shipping  direct  to  custom- 
ers outside  of  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Branch  of  A.  P. 
A.  is  to  meet  at  Petaluma  during  the 
show  there  November  18  to  22.  This 
is  the  same  date  as  the  Willows 
show. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Richardson  of  Hughson 
claims  to  have  raised  every  turkey 
hatched.  From  hatching  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May  till  September,  her  80 
birds  gained  11  pounds  each. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  paid  members  $2,000 
for  September  eggs  at  31%  cents  for 
No.  l's,  and  26%  cents  for  No.  2's. 
Production  decreased  but  prices  in- 
creased to  make  the  cash  returns 
about  the  same  as  for  August. 


Antioch  has  been  sending  out  a 
carload  of  celery  per  day  for  the  past 
ten  days.  That  section  shipped  1200 
carloads  last  year  and  expects  the 
same  this  season. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising     Calves    without  milk. 
Everything   you   need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
P.  P.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

Is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  €. 


 Shall  We  Elect  

PHELAN  or  KNOWLAND 


To  Represent  California 
In  the 

United  States 


PRESIDENT  WILSON 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 


SENATE 


WHAT  JAMES  D.  PHELAN  SAID 
OF  WOODROW  WILSON— 

James  D.  Phelan  says  that  Woodrow  Wilson  sits  in 
the  White  House  on  guard,  an  ideal  public  servant, 
caring  for  the  interests  of  what  he  calls  the  "voiceless 
body  of  the  people." 

From  a  speech  delivered  by  James  D.  Phelan  at  San  Rafael,  Sep- 
tember, 1914. 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAID 
OF  JAMES  D.  PHELAN— 

President  Wilson  says :  ''I  was  most  gratified  to 
hear  of  the  nomination  of  James  D.  Phelan  for  United 
States  Senator.  He  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
Administration  at  Washington,  and  has  heartily  sup- 
ported the  policies  which  have  been  inaugurated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  policies  which,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  informed,  have  met  with  very  general  approval." 
From  a  letter  written  September  11,  1914,  by  President  Wilson. 


WHAT  JOSEH  R.  KNOWLAND  SAID 
OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON— 

Knowland  charged  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  secretly  meeting  emis- 
saries of  England  on  holidays  and  Sundays  and  imply- 
ing that  a  trade  with  England  was  consummated 
which  betrayed  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Speech  of  Jos.  R.  Knowland  in  House  of  Representatives,  March 

28,  1914. 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAID 
OF  JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND— 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  speech  of  Knowland 
was  "just  the  crowning  insult  of  a  number  of  insults 
which  had  been  introduced  in  that  debate." 

Press  interview  at  Washington,  March  30,  1914. 


Which  Man  Can  Best  Serve  You  in  Washington? 
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The  Home  Circle 


SHE    WOULD    NOT    CAGE  THE 
BIRDS. 
By  George  Birdseye. 

She  would  not  cage  the  birds. 

Too  great  her  love  for  them, 
She  loved  the  rose  too  well 

To  pluck  tt  from  its  stem. 
Flowers  were  not  born  to  die 

Just  as  their  joys  begin; 
Nor  birds  to  fold  their  wings 

By  prison-bars  shut  in. 
She  would  not  cage  the  birds — 

To  her  it  seemed  a  sin. 

She  would  not  cage  the  birds; 
Her  deeds  but  proved  her  words: 

Too  tender  heart  for  that! 
She  would  not  cage  the  birds — 

She  wore  them  on  her  hat. 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


CURE  FOB  POISON  OAK. 


In  a  letter  received  from  A.  H 
Monroe  of  Orland,  he  gives  us  a  for 
inula  for  the  cure  of  poison  oak.  We 
are  indeed  glad  to  publish  it  for  our 
readers.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

"I  noticed  an  article  on  page  377 
of  October  issue,  about  poison  oak 
experiences.  I  have  had  some  very 
unpleasant  experiences  with  poison 
oak,  so  know  something  about  it.  I 
liad  a  drug  store  at  Fairfield,  in  So 
lano  county  in  this  state,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  poison  oak  there,  for  it  is 
all  over  the  foot-hills  and  along  the 
fences. 

"There  are  many  remedies,  and 
many  reliefs  for  the  trouble,  but  I 
only  know  of  one  sure  cure  for  it  and 
it  is  able  to  give  relief  and  cure 
the  worst  cases  at  once.  I  will  give 
you  the  formula  that  if  you  like 
you  may  publish  it  and  thereby  help 
many  that  suffer  from  it. 

"R.   One  fluid  drachm  Rus  Tox,  one 
drop  Oleum  Tigli.  Add  enough  water 
to  make  four  ounces.    Take  one  tea 
spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

"It  will  surprise  any  one  who  has 
had  poison  oak  how  quick  this  will 
relieve  and  cure  poison  oak.  I  sold 
a  great  deal  of  it  and  never  knew  of 
one  case  where  it  did  not  effect  a 
cure,  and  in  most  cases  there  was 
enough  in  a  four  ounce  bottle  to 
cure  two  or  three  people.  Your  pa- 
per has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me 
in  making  a  farmer  of  me  and  I  al- 
ways advise  every  newcomer  to  get 
and  read  your  paper." 


THE   FATHER'S  DUTY. 


A  correspondent  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  in  discussing  the  father's 
duty  in  the  home,  says: 

"I've  been  waiting  for  some  time 
to  take  the  mothers'  defense  in  re- 
ply to  an  article  stating  that  our 
prisons  were  full  of  boys  because 
mothers  did  not  know  how  to  care 
for  them.  Are  not  the  fathers  quite 
as  much  to  blame? 

"One  father  I  know  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  tell  how  he  and 
other  boys  stole  watermelons  in  the 
neighbors'   patches.     Later  he  had 

DRINK  "QUALITY" 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 

From  IMPORTER  to  CONSUMER  direct  by  PARCEL  Pn«T 
"CHA-MA"  .    60  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  FAMOUS  GRKKM  UNCOLORHD  JAPAN  THA 
NIN-GAR  BLEND"       .      SO  CENTS  A  LB. 

A  DELICIOUS  BLACK  ENGLISH  BRRAKPAST  THA 
SEE-LOE  BLEND"  75  CENTS  A  LB. 

t         OF  THK  CHOICEST  BLACK  THAS  IN  THE  WORLD 
PACKED  ONLY  IN  1*LB.  ABSOLUTELY  AIR-TIGHT  TINS 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"     1  LB.  40  C;  3  LB.  fl.OO 

A  CHOICE   BLEND   OP   PUKE  COFFEE 
PACKED  IN  AIR-TIGHT  PACKAGES 
ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  BY  US.     MAIL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WM.  J  SCHROTH  CO. 

112-A  MARKET  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


two  sons  sent  to  the  reform  school 
for  breaking  in  a  freight  car  of 
watermelons  at  Sullivan,  111.  An- 
other father  had  the  habit  of  saying, 
"If  I  was  so  and  so  I  would  kill  so 
and  so.'  When  his  son  grew  to  man- 
hood he  was  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  attacking  a  man  with  a 
knife.  Another  father  killed  a  tur- 
key belonging  to  a  farmer  while  out 
hunting  with  his  son  and  three 
years  later  the  son  was  sentenced 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  chickens. 

"A  carefully  trained  mother  I 
know  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
teach  the  boys  that  gambling  is  sin, 
yet  their  father  will  take  them  to 
the  gambling  hall  and  gamble  by 
the  hour.  When  the  mother  says, 
'Boys,  don't  go  out  tonight,  but  ac- 
company Mary  to  the  young  people's 
meeting,'  the  father  says,  'Let  them 
go.'  How  often  we  hear  them  say, 
'Father  says  that,'  when  being  re- 
buked by  mother  for  using  slang. 

"A  MOTHER." 


CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 


In  order  to    have    good,  strong 
teeth,  resistant  to  decay,  one  must 
eat  hard  and  coarse  foods,  says  a 
bulletin  on  the  care  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth,  issued  to  students  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.    Teeth  and 
gums  need  exercise  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  body.    Before  the 
days  of  fine  breakfast  foods,  meat 
extracts,     finely-bolted    flour,  and 
other     mastication-saving  devices, 
people  were  obliged  to  chew  their 
food  very  thoroughly  before  it  could 
be    swallowed.      This  mastication 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  thor- 
oughly grinding  the  food  and  also 
exercising  the  teeth  and  gums.  The 
teeth,  through  exercise,  were  well 
formed  and  strengthened,  the  gums 
were  hardened,  and  it  was  easy  to 
preserve  the  teeth  with  very  little 
care.    A  very  usual  case  of  tooth  de- 
cay is  the  habit  of  taking  very  hot 
food  or  drink.    The  enamel  of  the 
teeth   expands  with  the  heat,  and 
contracts  on  cold  air  being  breathed 
directly  afterward,  and   if  this  goes 
on  regularly  cracks  appear,  which 
are  followed  by  the  inner  structure 
of  the  tooth  crumbling  away.  Acids 
which  form  in  the  mouth  by  decom- 
position of  food  are  always  a  source 
of  danger,  and  their  action  on  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  must  be  as  far 
as  possible  counteracted  by  brushing 
the  teeth  at  least  night  and  morn- 
ng,  if  it  be  not  possible  to  do  so 
after  every   meal.     Acids   such  as 
•inegar  and  pickles  are  more  dan- 
gerous still,  and  if  they  are  used  per- 
istently  will  destroy  the  teeth. 


WATER  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 

A  well-known  physician  says  that 
the  girl  who  has  not  a  clear  com- 
plexion, and  wishes  one,  has  a  sim- 
ple remedy  right  at  hand  if  she  cares 
o  use  it.  And  it  is  water,  applied 
not  outwardly,  but  inwardly.  That 
not  so  much  outwardly  as  in- 
wardly. This  authority  says  that 
the  sallow  girl  should  drink  two 
uarts  of  water  between  rising  and 
retiring,  but  not  a  drop  at  meals. 
More  than  this,  the  water  drunk 
must  not  be  cold.  Ice-water  does  not 
help  the  cause  of  beauty.  Cool 
pring-water,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  is 
better,  or  at  least,  water  of  the  tem- 
perature of  spring  water.  The  drink- 
ng  of  too  little  water  he  believes 
to  be  the  cause  of  many  Ills. 


for  i\u?  Sick  Room 


When  warmth  is 
urgent,  the 

PERFlfenON 

OILjrtJ^TER 

gives  it,  instantly  and 
cheaply.  Easily  car- 
ried from  room  to 
room.  Needs  but 
little  attention.  Al- 
ways ready.  For  best 
results  use  Pearl  Oil. 

Dealers  everywhere 

Write  for  booklet.  "Warmth 
in  Cold  Corner j. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

CALIFORNIA  I 


Beautify  Your  Home 

By  using  Wall  Board  when  building  your  new  Bungalow 

or  Garage,  or  Remodeling  your  Home. 

BEAVER  BOARD  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful panel  effects,  and  transposes  old  or  unsightly  walls 
into  durable  and  artistic  ones.  It  does  not  crack  or 
damage  like  plaster,  and  is  easily  applied. 

SCHUMACHER  WALL  BOARD  is  "Made  In  Los  An- 
geles." It  is  as  cheap  as  lath  or  plaster,  and  is  a  perfect 
substitute,  as  it  can  be  finished  in  any  manner  desired — 
Paneled,  Tinted,  Papered  or  Sand  Painted.  It  Is  a  fine 
Resister  and  Sound  Deadener. 

APPLY  TO  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER,  OR  TO  DEPT.  O 

Montgomery  &  Mullin  Lumber  Co.,  Distributors, 


424  SAN  PEDRO  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


IDEAL  GOPHER  TRAP 

Gets  the  Gopher. 


You  will  be  pleased  with  Its  certainty.  The  prin- 
ciple Is  correct.  35  cents  each  or  3  tor  $1.00 
direct  from  manufacturers  if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply   you.      Money    cheerfully   refunded    If  yon 

are  not   more  than  pleased  with  1L 


J.  Milo  Wolfe, 


Lathrop,  Cal. 


Second 
hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE— 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  diease,  root  rot,  variegated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLIDATED  PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
Oil  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


SYMMES,  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  En- 
gineering and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali  and  Marsh 
Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Ranches  and 
Irrigation  Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst    Building,    San  Francisco. 
Irrigation   and   Drainage,   Land   Examinations,  Agricul- 
tural Developments,   Farm  Improvements  and  Manage- 
ment and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  of 
Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty.  


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values  and  Alkalies. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products,  Water,  Insecti- 
cides, etc 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemists 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,       San  Francisco 

CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BETWEEN 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

PAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RT. 


W'  NEW 

LAND  OPENING 


Wg       Where  hard     wheat     and  barle*'1 
wW     yields    50    to   75   bushels  an  acre; 
W     the  best  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet  land  In  1 
U.   S.   where  30,000  cattle  are  fattened  \ 
yearly,    where  26,000    acres    are    growing  1 
premium    alfalfa;    where    the    land  OWNS] 
THE   WATER  FREF   OF   DEBT;  where  two 
or  three  crops    will    pay    for    the  land. 
LOVELOCKS   VALLEY,    NEV.,    on   the  8. 
P.,    40  acre    farms    with    water    only  , 
$100    an    acre,    4  year    terms.  Send 
for     44     views     and     catalog  of 
the     square     deal  opportunity. 

C.  M.  WOOSTER 

PF1ELAN  IM.no., 
S.  F. 


Star  011  Oas  Burner  bums  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Atents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO.. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  1 


THE     SQUIRREL    THAT  LOVED 
MUSIC. 

I  have  just  read  about  a  sports- 
man who  one  day  in  the  woods  sat 
very  still,  and  began  to  whistle  an 
air  to  a  red  squirrel  on  a  tree.  "In  a 
twinkling,"  says  he,  "the  little  fellow 
sat  up,  leaned  his  head  to  ons  side, 
and  listened.  A  moment  after  he  had 
scrambled  down  the  trunk;  and, 
when  within  a  few  yars,  he  sat  up 
and  listened  again.  Pretty  soon  he 
jumped  upon  the  pile  of  rails  on 
which  I  was,  came  within  four  feet 
of  me,  sat  up,  made  an  umbrella  of 
his  bushy  tail,  and  looked  straight 
at  me,  his  little  eyes  beaming  with 
pleasure.  Then  I  changed  the  tune; 
and,  chut!  away  he  skipped!  But 
before  long  he  came  back  to  his  seat 
on  the  rails;  and,  as  I  watched  him, 
it  actually  seemed  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  pucker  up  his  mouth  to 
whistle.  I  changed  the  tune  again. 
But  this  time  he  looked  so  funny,  as 
he  scampered  off,  that  I  burst  out 
laughing,  and  he  came  back  no 
more.  I  had  much  more  enjoyment 
out  of  this  squirrel  than  if  I  had 
shot  him." — St.  Nicholas. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


A  teacher  was  explaining  to  a  lit-  said  the  little  miss,  "I  understand: 
tie  girl  how  the  trees  developed  their  they  keep  their  summer  clothes  in 
foliage  in  the  springtime.    "Ah,  yes,"   their  trunks!" 


The 

Grocer* 

The  Grocer,  who  is  anxious  to 
please,  always  carries  a  good  stock 
of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate, 
because  he  knows  his  particular 
customers  demand  it.  Those  who 
are  discriminating  in  their  pur- 
chases for  the  table,  always  order 
this  famous  food-drink.  It  has  be- 
come universally  used,  because  of 
its  purity,  its  unvarying  goodness,] 
and  its  unrivaled  high  quality./ 
Get  a  can  to-morrow. 

In  hermetically1 
sealed  cans. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  has  been  used 
in  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  ot  a 
century  and  its  popularity  is  growing  day 
by  day. 


D.  GH1RARDELU  CO. 


Polish  for  Hard  or  Stained  Wood 
Floors. — Eight  ounces  beeswax,  two 
quarts  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one 
quart  of  Venetian  turpentine,  cut  the 
wax  in  small  pieces,  then  pour  the 
spirits  over  it;  it  will  soon  dissolve: 
then  bottle.  Apply  with  a  soft  rag 
or  flannel;  it  keeps  the  floors  in  fine 
condition. 

Japanese  Cream. — Four  ounces  of 
ammonia,  four  ounces  white  castile 
soap,  two  ounces  of  glycerine,  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  two  ounces  of 
ether.  Put  the  soap  in  one  quart  of 
water  over  the  fire;  when  dissolved 
add  four  quarts  of  water;  when 
cold,  add  the  other  ingredients  and 
bottle,  cork  tight  and  it  will  keep  in- 
definitely. It  should  be  made  of  soft 
water  or  rain  water.  To  wash  wool- 
ens, flannels,  etc.,  take  a  teacup  of 
the  liquor  to  a  pail  of  lukewarm^L 
water  and  rinse  in  another  water  of 
same  temperature,  and  half  a  cup  of 
the  cream.  Iron  while  damp  on  the 
wrong  side. 

A  Good  Home-Made  Furniture 
Polish.  — Take  good  vinegar  and 
boiled  linseed  oil  equal  parts  and 
add  one  ounce  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  four  ounces  of  the  other  two; 
mix  and  shake  when  using. 

To  Keep  Lamps  from  Exploding. — 
Boil  all  lamp  burners  in  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  and  water  for  about  ten 
minutes,  then  polish  with  a  cloth 
and  they  will  look  bright  and  never 
explode.  This  should  be  done  once 
a  month  when  lamps  are  in  constant 
use. 


Since  1852 


Sao  Fraacuco 


Buying  a  Dog  Blanket. 

"What's  the  matter  there?  Can't 
you  please  that  lady  in  a  dog  blan- 
ket?" 

"I  can  please  her,  all  right,"  an- 
swered the  clerk,  "but  she  wants 
the  dog  to  indicate  his  preference, 
and  he's  one  of  those  blase  pups 
that  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  any- 
thing.."— Judge. 


The  White  Man's  Burden. 

She — You  used  to  say  that  I  was 
all  the  world  to  you. 

He — Yes,  and  since  we've  been 
married  I  can  appreciate  exactly 
how  poor  Atlas  felt. — New  York  Sun. 


it-*0.*-  ■ 


■"■tout 


Oar  price 
to  the  dealer 
has  not  increaaed- 
his  price  to  you 
should  not. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


BRING  THE  FOLKS  TO 

California 

LOW  COLONIST  FARES 

FROM  EASTERN  POINTS 
TO    CALIFORNIA  DESTINATIONS 

ONE  WAY  FARES 

From  CHICAGO   538.00 

KANSAS  CITY    30.00 

ST.  LOUIS    35.60 

OMAHA    30.00 

Corresponding  Low  Fares  from  Certain  Other  Points 

SALE  DATES 

SEPTEMBER  24th  TO  OCTOBER  8th,  1914,  INCLUSIVE 
MONEY  MAY  BE  DEPOSITED 
With  any  Western  Pacific  Agent  and  ticket  will  be  furnished  by 
wire  without  extra  cost 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

For  full  information  and  literature  address: 
TICKET  OFFICES: 

665   MARKET  STREET,    PALACE    HOTEL,    Phone   Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FEBRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.  Phone  Oakland  132 
3rd  AND  WASHINGTON,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  574 
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The  Markets. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  October  28,  1914. 
WHEAT. 

The  heavy  buying  movement  has 
continued  through  the  north  Coast 
district  for  foreign  interests,  at 
prices  unusually  high  for  an  export 
basis.  Supplies  held  here  are  rath- 
er light,  and  the  result  has  been 
quite  a  sharp  advance  locally,  with 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
buyers. 

Cal.  Club,  ctl  $1.85  ©1.87% 

Forty-fold   •.  .  .  .  1.85  @  1.90 

Northern  Club   1.85  @  1.87% 

Northern  Blue'm....  2.00  @  2.10 
Northern  Red    1.85  @  2.00 

BARLEY. 
The  speculative  market  remains 
quiet,  but  spot  offerings  are  light  at 
present,  and  while  there  is  no  heavy 
demand  here  feed  prices  are  a  little 
higher.  Export  shipments  are  go- 
ing out  rapidly. 

Brewing  &  Shipping$1.15  ©1.17% 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctll.10  ©1.15 

Common  Feed   Nominal 

OATS. 

Oats  are  quite  strong  in  the  north, 
with  a  shortage  reported  in  Canada, 
but  this  market  shows  little  feature. 
Red  and  white  feed  are  slightly 
higher  this  week,  but  the  movement 
is  of  only  moderate  proportions. 

Red  Feed   1.40  @1.45 

Seed    1.65  ©1.90 

Gray    Nominal 

White  1.45  (5)1.50 

Black  Seed   1.75  ©2.26 

CORN. 

The  only  change  is  a  slight  drop 
in  Egyptian,  which  is  offered  freely 
and  finds  only  a  limited  demand 
Eastern  corn  is  also  in  good  supply, 
but  the  price  holds  up  to  the  form 
er  level. 

California  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow    ..$1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian    1.60  @1.65 

Milo  Maire   1.75  ©1.80 

RYE. 

There  is  no  movement  in  this  line 
at  present,  and  values  remain  en- 
tirely nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Bean  values  appear  to  have  reach 
ed  a  fairly  definite  basis,  as  there 
are  few  changes  to  report  this  week. 
Bayos  and  blackeyes  are  slightly 
higher  and  small  whites  lower.  There 
is  quite  an  active  demand  at  pres 
ent,  especially  for  early  delivery,  as 
threshing  in  the  valley  district  was 
delayed  by  the  rains  and  spot  offer 
ings  in  several  lines  are  limited.  The 
outlook  for  the  more  distant  future 
is  somewhat  problematical,  however, 
owing  to  the  large  crop  in  this  state 
and  the  adverse  financial  condition 
throughout  the  country.  Excessive 
spot  crop  supplies  of  limas  held  by 
speculators  in  the  east  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  causing  a  better 
feeling  in  this  line. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl. $4. 00  ©4.25 

Blackeyes   4.00  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans  ..   3-65  ©3.75 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ©3.50 

Small  Whites   ....   3.65  ©3.90 

Large  White   3.15  ©3.25 

Limas    5.25  ©5.30 

Pea    4.25  ©4.50 

Pink    3.00  ©3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.25  ©4.50 

Mexican  Red    4.25  ©4.50 

SEEDS. 

The    movement    of  alfalfa  is  in 
creasing,  and  there  is  considerably 
more  demand  all  round.    Some  ca 
nary  is  coming  in,  but  values  have 
not  yet  been  very  definitely  estab 
lished. 

Alfalfa   17©  18c 

Crown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   Nominal 

Hemp   3%@4  c 

Millet   2%@  3%c 

Timothy    7  %  ©  8  o 

Tellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Local   prices    stand    as  before, 


though  there  is  a  rather  firmer  feel- 
ing, owing  to  the  heavy  export  busi- 
ness in  flour  and  grain,  and  north- 
ern millmen  have  advanced  their 
prices. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  .  .  .  $6.60  ©  6.80 
Bakers' Extras   5.50  ©6.00 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  steadily  decreasing, 
which  is  taken  by  dealers  to  mean 
that  supplies  in  the  country  have 
either  been  marketed  or  stored  for 
later  needs.  This  condition  is  caus- 
ing a  little  better  feeling  as  to  the 
higher  grades,  though  ordinary 
stock  is  too  plentiful  for  any  im- 
provement in  values.  There  is  still 
considerable  export  business  for 
Government  account,  and  some  also 
by  private  parties,  though  this  move- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  give  much 
support  to  the  market.  Alfalfa  sells 
slowly  here,  but  there  is  not  much 
of  desirable  quality  coming  in. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats  $8.00  @  10.00 

do  No.  2   6.00©  7.50 

Barley   5.00©  7.50 

Tame  Oats   6.00  ©10.00 

Wild  Oats    5.00©  7.00 

Alfalfa   6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  still  coming  in  freely,  and 
with  some  accumulation  there  has 
'been  a  further  decline.  Other  lines 
of  feed  are  moving  in  the  usual 
moderate  way,  with  no  change  in 
values. 

Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00  ©20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00 ©15.00 

Bran,   per  ton   28.00  ©29.00 

Oilcake  Meal   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  25.00  ©  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  ©43.00 

Middlings  33.00  ©34.00 

Rolled  Barley   24.00  ©25.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts  32.00  ©33.00 

VEGETABLES. 
The  local  garden  truck  business 
shows  little  feature  this  week.  To- 
matoes continue  to  come  in  freely 
from  both  Bay  and  River  districts, 
and  prices  remain  low,  with  choice 
offerings  lower  than  last  week.  Wax 
beans  are  quite  plentiful  and  easy, 
while  limas  are  stronger.  Both  lines 
of  green  peppers  are  higher,  as  of- 
ferings are  lighter  than  for  a  week 
or  so  past.  Supplies  of  green  corn 
have  diminished  considerably,  and 
prices  show  a  material  improvement, 
though  the  demand  is  limited.  Delta 
celery  is  now  arriving  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  sells  rather 
slowly  at  $1  per  crate;  but  the  Palo 
Alto  stock  is  still  holding  its  own. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs35@  40c 


is  a  decline  on  fryers.  Turkeys  are 
gradualy  getting  more  demand,  and 
desirable  birds  will  bring  a  slight 
advance. 

Turkeys,    lb   19     ©25  c 

Large  Broilers  20     ©22  C 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  .20     ©23  c 

Fryers   18     ©19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ....  17  ©18  c 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  .  ...17  ©18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  16  ©16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb.  18     ©20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  3.00 

Ducks,  dot   4.60©  8.00 

BUTTER. 
With  shipments  from  nearby  pro- 
ducing points  holding  up,  and  little 
outside  shipping  demand,  values 
have  been  gradually  easing  off,  both 
extras  and  firsts  being  now  lower 
than  they  were  two  weeks  ago. 


Thu. 

Extras   31  % 

Prime   28% 

Firsts   26 


Frl. 

31% 
28% 
26 


Sat. 

siM 

28% 
26 


Mod. 

30% 
28% 
26 


Tu. 

30 
28 
26 


Wed. 

29 
28 
25% 


Thu. 

Extras   51 

Selected  I'ul  41 


Tu. 

30 
42 
14 

14'., 


40©  50c 
35©  60c 
,20©  40c 
.  1  %  ©  3  C 
2©  3c 
4  c 
60c 
50c 
2.00 
50c 
40c 
40c 
25c 


35© 
.30© 
.  .30© 
.  15© 
1.00 


Green    Peppers,  Chili 

Carrots,  per  sack  .... 

Tomatoes,   lugs  .... 

Beans :    Wax,  per   lb . 

String    2& 

Lima   3 

Cucumbers,  lugs  35<? 

Eggplant,  lugs  25^ 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.25 

Summer  Squash,  box 

Cream  Squash,  box.  . 

Okra,  box  

Celery,   doz  , 

Do,  crate  

Sprouts  lb    2©  3c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
River  potatoes  are  still  weak,  as 
most  of  the  shipping  demand  is  be- 
ing taken  care  of  by  other  markets. 
Salinas  stock  is  closely  held  at  the 
old  prices.  Onions  are  doing  a  little 
better,  as  digging  in  the  river  dis- 
trict was  slightly  delayed  and  offer- 
ings have  been  less  excessive, 
though  values  are  still  very  low. 
There  is  some  export  business. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl.  $1.40©  1.60 
River  Burbanks,  ctl.  ..60©  80c 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl...  1.40©  1.50 
Onions:    Yellow,   sack...40@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   10©  15c 

POULTRY. 
Offerings  are  running  about  the 
same  as  before,  and  with  no  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  demand, 
values  remain  rather  easy.  The  only 
quotable  change  in  the  chicken  line 


EGGS. 

The  movement  of  prices  continues 
gradually  upward,  though  some  feat- 
ures are  not  altogether  favorable. 
Production  is  said  to  be  a  little  larg- 
er for  the  last  week  in  some  quart- 
ers, but  a  general  curtailment  is  ex- 
pected before  long.  A  large  ship- 
ment of  Chinese  eggs  has  just  ar- 
rived, but  the  effects  of  the  impor- 
tations on  the  local  market  are  hard 
to  trace. 

Frt      Sat.     Mod.     Tu.  Wed. 

49  50%  51%  51%  52% 
40        42%     45        45  45 

CHEESE. 
Supplies  continue  rather  light  in 
all  lines,  and  fiats  have  gone  up 
rather  sharply.  Y.  A.'s  and  Monterey 
cheese  being  also  slightly  higher. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  pr  lb  17  c 
New  Young  American,  fancy.  16  %c 

Monterey  Cheese  15%@16%c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices: 

Butter:       Wed.  Thu  Frt  Sat,  Mod. 

Extras   31       31       31  31  31 

Eggs   45  42       42  42  42 

Cal   Cheese   .14        14        14  14  14 

Flats    ...14%  14%     14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  apple  market  continues  slug- 
gish, and  with  large  supplies  there 
is  a  rather  easy  feeling  on  all  lines. 
Values,  however,  are  fairly  well 
maintained  as  formerly  quoted. 
Strawberries  are  back  to  compara- 
tively easy  figures,  while  raspber- 
ries and  huckleberries  are  higher  on 
lighter  offerings,  and  eastern  cran- 
berries stand  as  before.  Winter  Nel- 
i  lis  pears  are  in  lighter  supply  and 
^considerably  higher.  Peaches  have 
disappeared  from  the  market,  and 
few  figs  are  appearing,  the  limited 
arrivals  of  black  being  readily  dis- 
posed of.  Pomegranates  sell  at  a 
narrower  range,  and  persimmons  are 
higher.  Seedless  grapes  hold  fairly 
firm,  but  other  lines  are  lower,  with 
supplies  much  larger  than  last  week. 
Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are 
easier,  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
heavy  demand. 

Cranberries,  bbl   $7  00© 

Huckleberries,  lb   7  @ 

Strawberries,  chest  ..3.00© 
Raspberries,  chest  .  .  .  .5.00@ 
Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  50© 

Belleflowers   40  © 

Spitzenberg   50© 


are  still  large,  and  local  packers  see 
little  reason  to  hope  for  better  con- 
ditions. Growers  are  evidently 
having  difficulty  in  making  sales  in 
the  country,  as  shipments  to  this 
market  on  consignment  are  large,  es- 
pecially in  peaches.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of  either  peaches 
or  apples  at  anything  like  what  they 
should  be  worth,  and  a  great  deal  of 
choice  fruit  goes  begging.  Apricots 
also  are  slow,  but  there  is  not  so 
much  pressure  to  sell  in  this  line. 
Prunes  are  not  so  plentiful,  and 
while  they  move  slowly,  large  sizes 
still  command  a  premium.  Raisins 
are  moving  off  steadily  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

Trade  in  California  products  for 
immediate  or  forward  shipment 
from  the  Coast  continue  to  be  slack 
.so  far  at  least  as  demand  from  At- 
lantic Coast  markets  is  concerned. 
The  spot  market  for  Prunes  is 
steady,  demand  being  good,  while 
supplies  of  forties  on  the  spot,  the 
size  most  wanted,  are  scarce  here, 
as  arrivals  have  been  light.  There 
is  some  stock  on  the  way,  however, 
near  due.  Shipments  have  been  re- 
stricted by  lack  of  freight  room  on 
steamers  coming  via  Panama  Canal. 
In  several  quarters  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  to  buy  40s  to  60s  on  a  4%c 
f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  Most  packers,  it 
is  understood,  are  still  holding  for 
a  quarter  to  half  a  cent  more  than 
this  basis  price.  Apricots  and  Peach- 
es get  little  attention  from  the  dis- 
tributing trade  and  the  market  is 
easy  on  both  spot  and  forward  ship- 
ment goods.  Owing  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  chief  European  markets  by 
the  war  the  stock,  though,  on  the 
home  distributers  is  much  greater 
than  can  be  taken  care  of.  The  de- 
pression of  business  in  the  South  as 
a  consequence  of  the  cotton  situa- 
tion is  severely  felt  by  packers  of 
peaches  who  heretofore  have  found 
their  largest  consuming  markets  in 
that  section.  Evaporated  Apples 
are  dull,  easy  and  lower. 

California  Raisins  are  going 
quietly  into  consumption  out  of  spot 
stocks,  but  little  if  any  business  is 
being  put  up  from  here  to  the  Coast 
at  present.  The  market  is  firm  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  Associated 
Company  to  maintain  prices  against 
its  own  decline. 

Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     ©5  o 

Apricots,  1914    6     ©9  o 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  o 

Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  1914  4  @4%c 


Gravenstein 

Pearmain  .  . 
Jonathan 


50© 

50© 
40© 


Crabapples    25© 

Quinces,  box    30® 

Pears,  box: 

Winter  Nellis   1.25© 

No.  2    50© 

Other  varieties    ....  35© 
Figs :     Black,  double 

layer   1.25( 

Pomegranates,  box  ....  50© 

Persimmons,  box    75© 

Cantaloupes,  crate  ...1.00© 
Watermelons,  doz  ....  75© 
Grapes:    Malagas,   crate  65© 


7.50 

9c 
4.00 
7.50 
90c 
65c 
90c 
1.00 
65c 
75c 
50c 
50c 

1.50 
70c 
75c 

il.50 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
75c 
50c 
1.00 
65c 
65c 


Tokays,  crate    45® 

Seedless,  crate    75 ^ 

Black   40(5 

Cornichon  50© 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Prices  show  no  further  change 
this  week,  and  the  trade  in  general 
is  in  poor  shape.  There  is  consider- 
able fruit  being  shipped  out  on  old 
orders,  but  offerings  in  the  country 


Peaches,  new   3%  ©4  c 

Pears    6     ©8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  eastern  fruit  auctions  seem  to 
be  strong  for  oranges,  as  the  prices 
are  in  excess  of  those  usually  pre- 
vailing. Valencia  oranges  are  still 
being  shipped  from  California  in 
quantity  and  it  is  thought  that  the 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  is  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  In  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  you 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  this 
season,  and  every  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  free  to  you. 

J.  E.  KERSKY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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last  of  the  500  cars  remaining  of 
this  year's  crop  will  not  be  sent  out 
before  December  1st.  New  crop 
navels  from  the  central  part  of  the 
State  will  start  east  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  Manager  G. 
Harold  Powell  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
change stated  last  week  that  he 
thought  the  crop  of  navels  the  com- 
ing season  would  be  a  little  less  than 
this,  but  that  the  increase  of  Va- 
lencias  would  even  up  shipments, 
and  that  lemons  would  show  a  great 
increase. 

On  the  eastern  auctions,  Monday, 
Oct.  26,  Valencias  averaged  from 
$2.60  to  $4.10  per  box  and  lemons 
$2.25  to  $4.90. 

Valencia  oranges  are  offered  less 
freely  at  San  Francisco  and  a  little 
better  tone  is  noted  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, with  a  further  advance  in  prices. 
New  crop  grape  fruit  is  now  coming 
in,  and  higher  prices  are  being  ob- 
tained in  this  line  also,  while  lem- 
ons remain  as  before. 
Oranges: 

Valencias,  box   $2.25  @  3.00 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box  1.75  @  3.00 

Lemons,  box  $2.00  @  4.50 

Lemonettes,  box    1.00  @  2.00 

Limes,  case   3.00  @  5.50 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  in  a  much  less 
assured  position  than  it  semed  a 
month  ago.  Some  of  the  most  de- 
sirable lines  of  both  almonds  and 
walnuts  have  been  pretty  well  clean- 
ed up  by  the  Associations,  but  there 
is  still  considerable  stock  of  some 
grades  left,  and  there  is  evidently  a 
large  amount  scattered  in  private 
hands,  which  is  now  very  hard  to 
dispose  of.  The  consuming  demand 
is  not  up  to  normal,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  plenty  of  Euro- 
pean nuts  will  be  available  in  the 
east;  while  Chinese  walnuts  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  usual,  will  soon  be 
offered  here.  The  trade  is  accord- 
ingly holding  off,  and  about  the  best 
that  can  be  done  in  IXL  almonds  is 
14  to  15  c,  while  walnuts  are  ex- 
pected to  get  down  to  about  the  level 
of  the  Chinese.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

The  feeling  on  new  crop  Walnuts 
is  unsettled,  as  demand  from  At- 
lantic Coast  markets  have  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  Buyers  here  are 
said  to  be  waiting  on  the  foreign 
markets,  which  they  think  may  be 
lower.  While  Asociated  prices  are 
unchanged  it  is  understood  that  out- 
side packers  are  disposed  to  shade 
quotations.  Almonds  are  quiet  and 
if  anything  a  shade  easier  on  both 
California  and  imported. 

(Association  Prices.) 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  o 

IXL   20  o 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  o 

Drakes    16  o 

Texas  Prolific   16  o 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  o 

No.  1  Softshell   16  %c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    20  o 

No.  2    12  o 

HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  getting  harder  to 
sell,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  coming 
on  consignment;  but  there  is  some 
demand.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  sales  of  extracted  here,  and 
there  is  quite  a  large  accumulation 
pressing  on  the  market,  in  view  of 
which  prices  are  largely  nominal. 

Comb:  White  11     ($13  c 

Amber   7     @10  c 

Dark    6     @7  c 

Extracted :  White   ....   7     @   8  c 

Amber    4%@  6  c 

Off  grades    3     <8>  4  o 

BEESWAX. 
Good  clean  stock  can  be  sold  at 
about  the  old  quotations,  though  the 
demand  is  not  especially  strong. 

Upht   31  @32%c 

Dark   27^  @31  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  holding  off  almost  en- 
tirely at  present,  and  values  are 
nominal  at  a  range  of  8  to  10  c,  at 
which  a  few  small  sales  have  lately 
been  made.  Buyers,  however,  are 
not  anxious  to  pay    these  figures. 


looking  for  further  declines.  There 
is  said  to  be  no  export  business, 
while  buying  by  domestic  brewers  is 
suspended   pending   the  election. 

1914  crop    8     @10  c 

WOOL. 

No  busines  of  any  consequence  is 
being  put  through  in  this  vicinity, 
buyers  being  still  afraid  to  take  hold 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  financial 
and  market  conditions  in  the  east. 

Kali  clip  Nominal 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Cattle  are  unchanged,  with  the 
local  trade  buying  in  a  rather  con- 
servative way.  Offerings  of  calves 
are  light,  but  values  show  no  change. 
Hogs  continue  to  come  in  freely,  and 
values  have  again  been  marked 
down  a  little,  while  sheep  and  lambs 
are  higher.  Dressed  steers  and 
wethers  show  a  further  advance. 
Steers :  No.  1    6  %  @  7  0 

No.  2    6%@  6%o 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No-  1  5%@  6  c 

No.   2    5%@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%c 

Medium    8  %  @  9  c 

Heavy    7     @  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

250  to  300  lbs  ...  .  7  14 

125  to  250  lbs   7%c 

Prime  Wethers   5  y2  (5)   6  c 

Ewes  5     @  5  %  c 

Milk  Lambs   6  %  @  7%C 

HORSES. 

Shipments  to  this  market  con- 
tinue rather  light  for  this  time  of 
year,  and  while  they  include  some 
good  all-purpose  horses,  there  are 
not  many  of  the  kinds  most  wanted 
here.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
market  would  readily  absorb  any 
really  large  offerings  at  present, 
though  the  more  desirable  stock  now 
appearing  is  disposed  of  without 
much  difficulty.  The  reported  buying 
for  Europe  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  has  not  yet  had  any  effect  in 
this  section,  but  is  expected  to  bring 
a  little  more  firmness  in  the  market 
for  range  horses. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225@275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200  @  215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180(g)200 
Wagon   Horses,    1250  to 

1350    125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range  .  .  60  @  100 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    1.00  @  1.10 

MULES 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers   10%@ll^c 

Heifers   10%@11  c 

Veal,  large  13%  @14  c 

Small   15  @15%o 

Mutton:   Wethers   ....11     @12  c 

Ewes  10  @10%c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13  @13%c 
Dressed  Hogs  13     @14  c 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 

Market  conditions  have  remained 
practically  unchanged  within  the  last 
week,  grapes  arriving  in  good  con- 
dition bringing  from  $1.20  to  $1.40 
a  crate,  while  rain  damaged  fruit 
has  been  selling  from  65c  to  80c. 
Several  of  the  districts  have  closed 
for  the  season,  and,  though  there 
will  be  a  few  straggling  cars  of  To- 
kays and  Malagas  from  now  on  the 
next  two  weeks,  the  offerings  will 
be  mostly  Cornichons  and  Emper- 
ors. 

The  trade  throughout  the  country 
have  expressed  considerable  satisfac- 
tion at  the  condition  of  the  Empei- 
or  grapes  packed  in  drums  that  have 
already  arrived  in  the  east  and  near- 
ly all  cars  have  sold  at  from  $2.75 
to  $3.00  a  keg  delivered. 

During  the  past  week,  the  markets 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  Cornichons,  9  0c  to 
$1.20;  Malagas  65c  to  $1.05;  Nellis 
$2.20  to  $3.10;  Clairgeaus  $1.03  to 
$2.30;  Persimmons  90c  to  $1.40; 
Cornice  $1.67%  to  $1.80;  Morceau 
$1.16  to  $1.96!  Muscats  85c  to 
$1.07;  Quinces  $1.10. 


Increase  Farm  and  Orchard  Profits 

GROW  INOCULATED  LEGUMES 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch,  Field  Peas  and  Beans 
Inoculate  Forage,  Cover  and  Green  Manure  Crops  with 

!  Improved  German  Soil  Inoculator.  Nobbe-Hiltner  Process 


TRAG 


PURE  CULTURE 


r  Process^^ 


THE  SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMES 

"NITRAGIN"  is  the  wonderful 
germ  that  unites  with  the  legume 
root  and  draws  from  the  air  the 
precious  nitrogen — necessary  to  all  plant  life,  health  and  growth. 

Failure  to  get  a  stand  or  a  perfect  "catch"  is  nearly  always  due  to 
the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  germ.  "NITRAGIN' ' 
Pure  Culture  \  gives  to  your  legumes  billions  of  these  active,  vigorous 
germs;  as  a  result  the  plants  grow  quickly  and  luxuriantly;  they  are  big, 
strong,  healthy,  deep-rooted. 


A  legume  inoculated  with  "NITRA- 
GIN" Pure  Culture  is  the  best  shade  or 
cover  crop  because  of  the  quick  growth, 
vigor  and  luxuriance  of  plant,  and  because 
it  is  a  soil-enricher  instead  of  a  soil-robber. 
It  is  the  best  green  manure  crop  because 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  new  nitrogen 
it  adds  to  the  soil  and  the  extra  richness 
of  the  humus. 

"NITRAGIN"  Pure  Culture  is  the 
original — discovered  by  Nobbe  and 
Hiltner,  famous  German  bacteriologists; 
it  has  been  improved  and  perfected  by 
twenty  years  of  testing  and  proving.  It 
comes  to  you  in  granular  form,  packed 
in  ventilated  tin  cans.  Easy  to  apply — 
ten  minutes  work — a  boy  can  do  it. 

Alfalfa — You  can't  afford  to  risk  failure 
on  this  wonder  crop.  For  Alfalfa  success, 
inoculate  the  seed  with  "NITRAGIN.  " 


"NITRAGIN"  invariably  insures  a 
perfect  "catch,' '  quick  growth,  enormous 
yield  and  extra  food  value. 

Inoculate  all  legumes  with  "NITRA- 
GIN" Pure  Culture.  A  special  strain  for 
each  legume — 27  varieties. 

Pure  Culture  inoculation  is  endorsed 
by  Government  authorities,  state  experi- 
ment stations,  practical  farmers,  agricul- 
tural experts  and  soil  culturists.  Let  us 
send  you  testimonials  and  other  proof. 

Price:  Garden  size  $1.00  per  can;  acre 
size  $2  per  can;  5-acre  size  #9  per  can. 
F.  O  B.  Postage  and  express  extra. 
Parcel  Post,  10c  per  acre  extra.  Ask 
your  seedsman  or  fertilizer  dealer  for 
"NITRAGIN." 

Prepared  in  the  Laboratories  of  the 
German-American  "NITRAGIN" 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works  t7JXX2r 


Chicago:  Tokays  75c  to  $1.30; 
Cornichons  $1.15;  Malagas  80c  to 
$1.15. 

Boston:  Tokays  75c  to  $1.45; 
Cornichons  85c  to  $-1.30;  Malagas 
90c  to  $1.40;  Muscats  $1.00  to 
$1.20;  Pomegranates  $2.20. 

Philadelphia:  Tokays  90c  to 
$1.35;  Cornichons  $1.10  to  $1.30; 
Malagas  90c  to  $1.10;  Nellis  95c  to 
$1.05;   Morceaux  $1.45. 

Total  shipments  to  Oct.  26,  14,758 
cars.  Total  shipments  same  date 
1913,  12,299  cars. 


Publishers  Department. 


On  our  poultry  page  we  print  the 
announcement  of  our  newest  book, 
"California  Poultry  Practice."  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  little  books  you 
ever  read.  As  practically  every 
farm  raises  some  poultry,  every 
farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book,  which  was  written  especially 
for  poultry  men  and  women  on  the 
farm.  The  book  contains  160  pages 
besides  illustrations,  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  sells  for  the 
modest  sum  of  $1.  We  want  every 
Rural  Press  reader  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  book  as  it  is  one  of  the  series 
of  California  agricultural  books  that 
we  have  published  or  will  soon  is- 
sue. 

Our  new  book  "One  Thousand 
Questions  in  California  Agriculture 
Answered"  is  still  selling  rapidly.  It 
is  just  what  you  need  in  your  work 
every  day  on  the  farm. 

In  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  Rural  Press,  G.  B.  Hemphill  of 
San  Jose,  writes:  "I  appreciate  your 
efforts  to  serve  and  improve  a  class 
of  people  who  serve  all  the  people, 
all  the  time,  and  as  a    member  of 


which  I  try  to  and  do  avail  myself 
of  the  helpful  articles  and  sugges- 
tions to  be  a  better  agriculturist  and 
a  more  efficient  servant  of  the  con- 
suming classes! 


Steady, 
staple  Crops, 
Profitable  Re- 


turns 


MAYETTE  —  TRUE  WILTZ 
STRAIN.  For  productiveness, 
FREEDOM  PROM  BLIGHT  AND 
SUNBURN,  and  QUALITY  OF 
NUT,  the  Wiltz  Strain  of  Mayette 
lias  no  equal  in  ANY  of  the  other 
standard  sorts.     Late  Bloomer. 

FR.WQUETTE  —  TRUE  VROO- 
MAN  STRAIN.  Late  Bloomer. 
Second  only  to  the  Wiltz  Mayette 
Walnut  for  Northern  and  Central 
California. 

Our  scions  of  Wiltz  Mayette 
and  Franquette  are  cut  by  R. 
Wiltz,  pioneer  walnut  grower, 
and  are  not  only  absolutely 
(rue  as  to  strain,  bu(  are  cut 
from  finest,  selected  parent 
trees. 

When  planting  a  Walnut,  get  THE 
BEST.     Write  us  today. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


You  Can't  Buy  Poor  Trees  From  Us 
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SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  Ail  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave. 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


For  Water  Supply, 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Saves  Your  Horse* 
Saves  Your  Harness 

by  making  the  load  pull  easier.  You  will 
notice  this  as  soon  as  you  start  using 


MICA 


AXLE 
GREASE 


It's  the  mica  that  does  it.  It  fills  up  the 
microscopic  pores  on  spindles  and  sleeves 
and  makes  them  smoother — better  bearing 
surfaces.  Mica  Axle  Grease  is  also  eco- 
nomical. You  use  only  about  one-half 
as  much  as  of  any  other  axle  grease. 
Get  a  tin  today.  Your  dealer  sells  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


California) 


8tf 


California  Fruits 


POSTPAID    $3.00    PER  COPY 
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Benicia-Hancock  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  t*ehind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  con- 
sideration of  its  lineage ;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have 
the  right  genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills 
the  soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage 
— keeping  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without 
question  heads  the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type 
of  plow  manufacture. 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  2-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exclusive  features:  Lighter  draft  than  any  other; 
number  of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  desired;  easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  construction. 

ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Grade  Your  Olives  Yourself  and 
Increase  the  Value  of  Your  Crop. 


The  Schmeiser  Olive  Grader. 

This  machine  is  built  in  three  sizes — separating  the  olives  into 
three,  four  and  five  grades. 

The  LARGEST  or  EXTRA  FANCY  GRADE  is  separated  first,  which 
absolutely  prevents  their  being  bruised.  This  enables  you  to  get  the 
best  prices  for  your  crop. 

When  you  sell  your  olives  in  bulk  the  cost  of  separating  plus  a  good 
percentage  is  deducted  by  the  purchaser  before  he  makes  you  an 
offer. 

Why  not  grade  yourself,  save  some  of  this  cost  and  entirely  eliminate 

the  percentage? 

The  three  grade  machine  is  operated  by  hand  power. 

Write  for  prices,  terms  and  information 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing 
Company 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Walnuts  in  a  Dry  Country. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Good  prices  of  English  walnuts,  due  to  expert  market  super- 
vision by  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  and  Cali- 
fornia's unequaled  opportunity  to  select  from  the  innumerable  old 
seedlings,  good  types  suited  to  every  condition,  are  making  that 
crop  a  favorite  for  planting  in  many  parts  of  the  State  outside  the 
main  walnut  section  of  the  southern  coast  counties. 

An  instance  of  walnuts  of  the  French  varieties  growing  well 
under  very  adverse  conditions,  is  shown  on  the  35  acres  near  Mor- 
gan Hill,  belonging  to  Almon  Wheeler.  They  were  planted  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  mostly  on  a  light  gravelly  loam  twenty-five  feet 
deep  underlaid  by  clay.  Only  twice  since  then  have  there  been 
real  wet  winters — twice  there  were  very  dry  winters,  but  until  this 
season,  they  had  no  irriga- 
tion. After  the  first  dry 
winter  some  of  the  trees  died 
back.  None  were  pulled  out, 
but  as  soon  as  the  die-back 
was  evident  in  March,  they 
were  cut  back  to  green  wood 
and  made  fine  growth  that 
year.  One  tree  died  back  to 
the  ground,  and  sprouted 
there,  so  that  it  is  now  a 
vigorous  tree.  Five  to  eight 
feet  growth  was  made  this 
summer  on  trees  cut  back 
severely  in  May. 

It  used  to  be  thought  in- 
jurious to  prune  walnuts, 
but  Mr.  Wheeler  has  found 
it  O.  K.  if  the  stubs  are  cov- 
ered well  with  oil  paint  or 
hot  grafting  wax.  His  prun- 
ing is  not  done  in  December 
or  January  on  account  of  ex. 
cessive  bleeding.  In  cut- 
ting a  twig  in  fall  or  winter, 
it  is  well  to  leave  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  intermode 
above  the  top  bud  remaining. 
The  intermode  will  die  back 
to  the  bud.  but  by  that  time 
growth  will  have  started, 
and  after  awhile  the  dead 

stub  will  be  surrounded  and  pinched  by  new  growth,  which  will 
heal  completely  over  if  the  dead  piece  be  cut  off.  When  pruning 
in  March  or  April,  the  cut  may  be  made  close  above  what  will  be 
the  top  bud.  The  growth  will  start  soon  enough  to  prevent  the 
die-back  from  affecting  that  bud.  In  pruning,  the  tendency  of  the 
walnut  to  put  most  of  its  growth  into  the  lowest  bud,  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  In  the  Morgan  Hill  section,  there  is  such  a  strong 
north  wind  that  Mr.  Wheeler  was  obliged  to  drive  tall  stakes  be- 
side the  trunks  to  keep  them  perpendicular.  Even  then,  most  of 
the  growth  has  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees.  So  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  going  to  cut  off  this  winter  most  of  what  is  left  on  the  north 
side  to  induce  greater  wood  growth  there  to  balance  the  south  side 
which  will  not  be  cut  at  all.  Those  limbs  which  did  not  grow  much 
this  summer  will  be  topped  back  to  well  matured  wood  this  winter 
so  that  thev  will  come  out  to  balance  the  tree  next  summer.    W  here 


Six-year  French  Walnut  on  Wheeler  Ranch,  Morgan  Hill 


the  growth  is  too  spindling,  the  suckers  are  left  as  much  as  eight 
feet  long  to  take  sap  and  slow  down  the  growth  of  the  top  to 
make  it  stockier. 

Since  he  doesn't  expect  a  heavy  crop  till  the  trees  are  ten 
years  old,  partly  on  account  of  the  hardships  they  have  endured, 
his  principal  object  now  is  thus  to  form  a  well-balanced  vigorous 
tree.  When  full  bearing  age  has  come.  Mr.  Wheeler  expects  to 
summer  prune  to  induce  the  setting  of  fruit  buds. 

Most  of  his  trees  bore  more  or  less  this  year,  furnishing  good 
means  of  comparing  varieties,  of  which  he  has  many.  Over  a  year 
ago  he  grafted  over  some  which  bloomed  too  early  and  were  nipped 
by  the  spring  frosts.  They  were  fine  big  trees  and  he  hated  to  cut 
them  off ;  but  their  strength  went  into  the  cions  so  that  they  are 

The  trees  are  headed  higher  than  fruit  trees,  probably  four  or 
now  bigger  than  those  around  them. 

five  feet,  so  that  when  loaded  with  nuts  the  limbs  won't  bend  down  so 

much  in  the  way  of  horses. 
The  Concord,  though  a 
good  nut  and  though  the  tree 
has  heavy  foliage,  to  prevent 
sunburn,  blooms  too  early 
here  where  frosts  have  come 
as  late  as  April  18.  This  year 
the  last  frost  was  a  light  one 
late  in  March,  and  this  fall, 
the  first  was  a  light  one 
early  in  October.  Though 
there  was  no  frost  this 
spring  after  the  nuts  formed, 
the  ground  was  well  covered 
with  green  nuts  under  some 
trees,  due  to  an  unknown 
cause.  The  Concord  shucks 
easily  even  while  the  shucks 
are  quite  green. 

A  bunch  of  Eurekas  were 
heeled  in  this  spring  to 
a  w  ait  planting,  and  they  be- 
gan to  grow,  so  they  were 
discarded  as  being  too  early 
for  this  section. 

Several  of  the  extremely 
large-sized  varieties  have 
shown  themselves  unable  to 
fill  up  with  any  larger  meats 
than  smaller  nuts.  The 
waste  of  energy  in  produc- 
ing excess  shells  makes 
these  varieties  undesirable.  San  Jose  Mayettes  and  Franquettes 
seem  the  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  like  this  section.  The  trees 
of  these  varieties  have  made  either  good  wood  growth  or  very 
good  crops  this  year — the  more  nuts  on  a  given  tree  the  less  the 
wood  growth.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  these  vari- 
eties in  rate  of  growth.  The  Mayettes,  spreading  much  wider  than 
the  others,  have  been  tied  to  make  the  limbs  grow  more  upright 
by  wires  stretched  between  opposite  limbs,  which  are  pulled  nearly 
upright.  A  piece  of  rubber  hose  protects  each  limb  where  the 
wire  pulls  on  it. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  walnut  trees  here  is  the  in- 
tercropping. In  some  large  blocks  there  is  a  prune  tree  planted  be- 
tween each  two  walnuts  each  direction,  and  between  the  prunes 
and  walnuts  are  two  rows  of  grapes.    Since  there  was  no  irrigation 
(Continued  on  page  446.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
rurnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6 
p.  m.,  November  4,  1914. 


Stations. 

Past 

Rainfall  Dc 
Seasonal 

ta 

Normal 

Tempejature 
Data 
Past  Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max'm 

Min'm 

Ear**  

.64 

5.81 

4.28 

66o 

48o 

Bed  Bluff  

.10 

1.56 

2.57 

78 

50 

.54 

1.04 

1.54 

82 

50 

San  Francisco .... 

.16 

.47 

1.71 

74 

54 

.■56 

.96 

1.36 

80 

44 

.26 

.58 

1.02 

86 

50 

.00 

.37 

.99 

74 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo. . . . 

.16 

.18 

1.91 

90 

50 

.12 

.31 

.86 

90 

56 

Baa  Diego  

.31 

1.03 

.55 

86 

56 

The  Week. 


The  political  campaign  dies  this  week  and  is 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  of  California's  best 
November  sunshine.  If  a  candidate's  dream 
has  passed  unpainted  or  a  campaign  lie  un- 
told, it  cannot  be  blamed  upon  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity :  there  never  was  an  election  period  with 
brighter  skies  or  smoother  roads,  and  though 
the  great  issues  which  candidates  have  invoked 
may  have  seemed  somewhat  spectral  and 
ephemeral  because  of  other  real  troubles  in  the 
world,  the  various  roles  have  been  enacted 
and  the  audiences  have  quietly  retired.  And 
now  the  real  business  of  living  begins  again, 
and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  American  industry 
will  shoot  out  from  the  dumps  of  depression, 
cast  off  its  anchorage  of  wrecked  inflations, 
baseless  investments  and  reek  of  rapid  living, 
and,  like  a  dirigible  from  a  hangar,  take  a 
steady  flight  toward  the  delectable  moun- 
tains of  reasonable  efforts  and  durable  pros- 
perity. And  we  feel  safe  in  this  prophecy  be- 
cause our  new  teachers,  the  bankers,  tell  us 
it  is  coming.  Although  the  leaders  of  finance 
of  two  hemispheres  are  still  at  work  in  Wash- 
ington with  diving  bells,  hawsers,  donkey  en- 
gines and  megaphones,  trying  to  right  the 
financial  ship,  they  are  honest  enough  to  tell 
us  that  the  old,  leaky  craft  is  trying  to  right 
itself  by  some  forces'of  gravity  which  are  oper- 
ating in  the  public  mind.  This  is  their  an- 
nouncement: "Developments  in  the  natural 
course  of  trade  will  possibly  present  a  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem.  The  rate  for  for- 
eign exchange  in  New  York  has  dropped  to 
within  a  few  cents  of  normal,  and  indi- 
vidual debtors  in  this  country  are  evidently 
seeking  to  take  care  of  their  own  obligations 
in  the  usual  channels  of  exchange.    The  dec- 


laration of  cotton  not  to  be  contraband  is  ex- 
pected to  open  a  market  for  the  crop.  The 
twelve  reserve  banks  will  be  open  within  three 
weeks,  and  with  the  vast  reserves  to  be  re- 
leased, conditions  are  expected  to  show  decided 
improvement." 

And  so  our  new  preceptors,  the  bankers,  be- 
come optimists.  It  is  just  as  it  should  be:  no 
teacher  ever  held  a  pupil  otherwise  than  by 
the  sunshine  in  his  soul. 


A  Firm  Spot  in  the  World. 

It  surely  would  be  a  rotten  world  if  there 
were  no  financial  foothold  anywhere  on  its 
slithery  crust.  If  the  footfalls  of  millions  in 
the  slush  of  softening  industry  on  the  other 
hemisphere  do  not  push  up  the  world-stuff  so 
that  we  feel  greater  firmness  beneath  our  feet, 
the  doctrine  of  the  incompressibility  of  the 
human  spirit  is  a  delusion.  For  everyone  can 
see  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  firm  spot  in  the 
world,  it  must  be  on  our  side  of  it,  and  if  we 
cannot  find  it  and  stand  solidly  on  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  world  and  our  own,  we  shall  miss 
our  purpose  on  the  planet.  What  are  some  of 
the  facts  about  it  ?  Well,  the  air  is  full  of  them 
The  value  of  foodstuffs  sold  abroad  in  Septem- 
ber was  $68,490,889,  nearly  double  that  of  Sep- 
tember a  year  ago,  when  the  total  was  $38,- 
786,624.  Exports  of  fresh  beef  in  September 
amounted  to  7,000,000  pounds,  eleven  times 
that  sent  abroad  in  September,  191 3.  The 
3,000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef  exported  was 
eight  times  the  amount  sold  in  September  last 
year,  and  the  meat-packers  are  said  to  have 
European  orders  now  on  record  to  keep  them 
running  full  time  for  a  year.  Telegraphic  re- 
ports from  cities  which  handle  about  72  per 
cent  of  the  country's  export  trade  showed  that 
from  October  5th  to  31st  inclusive,  a  trade  bal- 
ance of  more  than  $33,000,000  was  established 
in  our  favor.  If  figures  from  the  remaining 
ports  show  the  same  proportions,  the  October 
gain  over  the  export  balance  for  September  will 
amount  to  more  than  $17,000,000.  Such  fig- 
ures could  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But 
what  is  the  effect  on  market  values?  Range 
cattle,  "off  the  grass,"  were  sold  for  $157.20  a 
head  on  October  27,  a  record  price  for  the  Chi- 
cago market.  One  dealer  from  Montana  sold 
eighteen  choice  grass-fed  steers,  averaging 
1572  pounds  each,  for  $10  a  hundred,  or 
$157.20  a  head.  His  entire  consignment  of 
736  head  of  cattle  brougbt  $81,000,  or  an  av- 
erage of  $110  a  head,  and  not  one  of  them  ever 
tasted  grain.  On  October  27,  also,  club  wheat 
sold  in  Seattle  at  $1.11  per  bushel,  or  $1  to  the 
farmer,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  on  that 
market  for  the  export  trade.  The  purchasers 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  whom  the  wheat 
will  go,  were  not  particular  as  to  the  price, 
but  only  as  to  how  much  wheat  could  be  sup- 
plied. The  normal  export  basis  is  70  to  80 
cents  and  buyers  usually  cease  operations 
when  the  market  reaches  the  top  figure.  An 
eastern  commentator  says  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  year's  rise  in  prices  on  account 
of  the  war  will  be  no  less  than  $1,000,000,000. 
Does  not  that  inspire  everyone  who  has  land 
and  capital,  or  who  can  borrow  the  latter  rea- 
sonably, to  grow  something  to  sell  in  191 5  ? 


Fancy  Products  Suggested. 

The  foregoing  comments  are  of  course  di- 
rected to  the  increase  of  staple  products — 


things  which  the  world  wants  for  eating.  We 
are  apt,  perhaps,  to  overemphasize  such  com- 
mon things,  and  our  readers  complain  occa- 
sionally that  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  in- 
dulge in  production  which  appeals  more 
strongly  to  their  imaginations.  We,  of  course, 
do  not  desire  to  force  everybody  into  the  dull 
job  of  getting  rich,  so  we  will  this  time  draw 
a  more  flossy  line.  It  is  suggested  by  the  claim 
of  a  California  lady,  noted  last  week,  that  our 
native  birds  are  becoming  more  shy  in  song 
and  taking  to  silent  and  sad  musings  which 
we  have  ourselves,  as  a  people,  been  indulg- 
ing in  too  much  during  the  last  few  months. 
We  certainly  should  awake  from  it  and  get 
into  an  industry  of  more  joyful  sound.  The 
occasion  thrusts  itself  forward,  for  canary 
birds  have  doubled  in  price,  although  the  ca- 
nary is  not  contraband  of  war,  and  Germany 
is  pushing  out  her  product  with  increased 
vigor.  It  (is  reported  that  the  famous  ca- 
naries of  the  Hartz  and  Andrewsberger  moun- 
tains are  being  imported  into  this  country  in 
increased  rather  than  decreased  numbers  as  a 
result  of  the  big  European  conflict.  Prices 
have  gone  up  in  spite  of  the  increased  supply. 
A  canary  which  formerly  sold  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half  to  a  dollar  seventy-five  is  now  priced  at 
three  and  four  dollars.  Rarer  birds  from  the 
Andrewsberger  district,  particularly,  are  still 
higher  priced — around  ten  dollars  each.  There 
is  something  speculative  in  it,  probably,  in  an- 
ticipation that  the  next  year's  German  hatch- 
ing will  sing  like  howitzers  and  aeroplanes 
which  are  now  filling  the  European  skies  with 
their  raucous  notes.  It  may  be  just  our  time 
to  get  into  the  canary  business  and  to  produce 
a  bird  which  will  voice  our  national  gladness 
and  thanksgiving.  The  California  canary 
may  be  a  good  cross  for  the  German,  for  all 
we  know. 

"But, "some  one  may  say, "why  do  you  encour- 
age us  to  go  into  a  business  which  will  bring 
us  into  conflict  with  a  California  constable  for 
having  a  native  song  bird  in  captivity?"  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  that  will  be,  but  the 
principle  involved  was  settled  by  the  Bowman 
act,  passed  last  year,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  game  farms  and  the  selling  of 
venison,  pheasant,  partridges,  quail  and  other 
upland  game  birds  and  wild  ducks — provided 
they  are  bred  and  grown  on  a  regular  produc- 
ing farm.  When  that  is  the  case  it  is  just  as 
legitimate  to  sell  game  birds  as  it  is  to  sell  do- 
mestic poultry.  The  same  principle  could  be 
easily  made  to  apply  to  song-breeding  estab- 
lishments, if  it  does  not  already  include  them. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  chance  for  the  California 
grown  canary  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
dependence  upon  melody  made  in  Germany — 
just  as  the  poor  Belgians  would  rejoice  to  be 
relieved  at  this  very  moment. 


Millions  for  Belgians. 

By  the  way,  we  are  finding  out  proper  atti- 
tude toward  the  Belgi,  which  is  not  to  try  to 
steal  them  for  our  sakes  but  to  help  them  for 
their  own.  It  ought  to  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  a  Californian,  Mr.  Hoover,  is  chair- 
man of  the  London  commission  which  has  this 
undertaking  in  hand  and  is  succeeding  admir- 
ably. Mr.  Rockefeller  is  going  into  the  work 
by  the  million  and  the  whole  country  is  re- 
sponding actively,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
California.  It  is  hard  to  speak  coolly  of  the 
highwaymanship  which  j*  even  now  exact- 
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ing  war  indemnities  and  is  trying  to  blot  this 
quiet  and  thrifty  commonwealth  off  the 
world's  map.  But  we  do  not  have  to  speak  of 
it  at  all — history  will  make  it  warm  enough. 
There  are  still  about  seven  million  people  in 
Belgium,  and  Mr.  Hoover  says :  "It  is  not  a 
question  of  feeding  the  poor;  it  is  a  question 
of  feeding  an  entire  population.  The  situation 
affects  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  as  well  as 
the  poor.  It  touches  every  home  in  Belgium. 
In  order  to  avoid  actual  starvation,  Belgium 
must  have  every  month  a  minimum  of  60,000 
tons  of  wheat,  15,000  tons  of  corn,  5,000  tons 
of  peas  or  beans,  and  a  limited  amount  of  bacon 
or  lard.  This  will  allow  rations  of  ten  ounces 
per  capita  daily,  which  is  about  half  the  usual 
soldier's  ration.  All  this  will  cost  $4,000,000 
or  $5,000,000  monthly.  There  is  no  money  in 
Belgium.  The  whole  credit  machinery  has 
ceased.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  un- 
employed." 

America  will  show  that,  ready  as  it  is  for  bus- 
iness, it  has  a  warm  heart  and  a  generous  hand 
for  those  who  suffer  from  the  most  colossal 
injustice  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


Our  Citrus  Interest. 

The  California  citrus  industry  was  never 
greater  in  confidence  and  achievement  than  it 
now  is.  The  pioneer  San  Joaquin  valley  de- 
velopment in  this  line,  that  of  the  Porterville 
district,  counts  on  an  output  of  5,000  cars 
during  the  harvest  which  is  now  under  way, 
and  the  state  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  ten 
times  that  volume.  This  branch  of  California 
enterprise  still  sustains  its  reputation  for  turn- 
ing most  quickly  and  fully  to  its  account  the 
demonstrations  of  scientific  research  into  its 
methods  and  materials.  It  is  announced  that 
every  car  of  oranges  shipped  from  Tulare 
county  this  season  will  bear  a  certificate  set- 
ting forth  the  fact  that  the  fruit  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  bureau  of  chemistry 
as  to  maturity.  Chemists  will  be  put  in  the 
field  to  make  determinations  and  dealers  will 
be  urged  to  handle  only  such  fruit  as  bears  the 
maturity  certificate.  This  will  demonstrate 
that  the  fruit  is  honestly  ripe  and  cannot  be  im- 
peached for  efforts  at  artificial  coloring.  The 
leadership  of  Porterville  in  this  form  of  stan- 
dardization will  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole 
early-fruit  division  of  the  citrus  industry,  and 
will  justify  the  planting  enterprises  which  are 
now  being  projected,  for  it  is  our  nonest  belief 
that  North  America  can  never  have  too  many 
good  oranges,  and  we  shall  also  have  what  is 
left  of  Europe  to  insure  the  prophecy — if  we 
really  do  have  to  deal  with  a  world  problem. 
There  is  also  a  better  chance  than  ever  that  the 
orange  wtill  have  a  by-product  of  promise  in 
the  beverage  it  may  supply  to  a  whisky-ban- 
ishing world.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Burke  of  the 
University  department  of  chemistry  has  an 
nounced  a  process  which  involves  a  chemical 
and  mechanical  filtration  which  extracts  all 
solid  matter  leaving  the  clear,  pure  juice,  and 
no  alcoholic  base  is  used.  Exposed  to  every 
test  which  by  incubation,  cold  storage  and  sun 
heat,  orange  juice,  prepared  according  to  Dr. 
Burke's  formula,  has  retained  its  original 
flavor  and  has  been  pronounced  perfect  by  hor- 
ticultural experts.  Through  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  new  process,  it  is  claimed  that 
pure  orange  juice  could  be  popularized  as  an 
inexpensive  beverage,  and  it  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  than  grape  juice. 


W;il  People  Drink  Oranges? 

The  foregoing  seems  reasonable  and  attain- 
able, but  there  is  associated  with  the  above 
sketch  of  Dr.  Burke's  process  and  possibilities 
another  statement  from  which  we  must  dis- 
sent. These  words  are  used  in  an  interview : 
"It  is  believed  the  extraction  of  the  juice  and 
its  commercial  use  will  cut  down  shipment  and 
other  charges,  which  now  depend  largely  upon 
the  useless  pulp."  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  one  is  indulging  in  a  dream  that  people 
will  be  content  to  abandon  the  delight  of  re- 
ceiving an  orange  in  its  fragrant  mantle  of 
orange-gold,  of  unclothing  it  and  of  mouthing 
its  delicious  pulp.  If  truly  stated,  it  is  a  dream 
which  will  never  be  realized.  The  orange  as 
a  fruit  to  eat  will  never  be  displaced  by  the 
orange  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  beverage.  The 
people  will  always  manifest  their  preference 
for  the  pulp — which  is  not  useless  but  the  real 
charm  of  the  creation,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
sunshine  still  dwelling  in  its  fragrance  and 
flavor.  But  the  contrast  between  the  fresh 
pulp  and  the  juice  rendered  durable  is  not  one 
fit  to  be  made.  The  products  are  distinct,  un- 
like and  they  complement  each  other.  The 
more  popular  the  bottled  juice  becomes  the 
more  "shipment  and  other  charges"  the  con- 
sumers of  the  fresh  fruit  will  pay.  The  highest 
claim  that  can  be  made  for  the  by-product  will 
be  its  service  in  rendering  the  shipments  of 
fresh  fruit  better  than  ever. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 

Rotating  Beans  and  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  practicable  to  use  beans 
for  crop  rotation  on  grain  land  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley;  planting  the  beans  in  spring, 
raising  a  crop  from  them,  is  possible,  plowing 
the  vines  under  in  the  fall  and  subsequently 
seeding  the  same  land  to  grain?  Can  you 
offer  advice  or  suggestion? — E.  W.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

It  is  a  good  proposition  theoretically  and 
good  practically,  if  you  can  get  the  bean  crop. 
On  the  plains  the  pink  bean  stands  the  heat 
better  than  others  and  is  often  very  satisfac- 
tory. On  low,  moist  land  the  black-eye  bean 
(cow  pea)  gives  good  results.  Beans  gener- 
ally dislike  the  dry  heat  of  the  plains,  but  there 
are  places  which  suit  them  well.  Most  valley 
beans  are  grown  on  riverside  lands. 


Which  Side  Up  for  Vine  Cuttings? 

To  the  Editor :  I  notice  your  remark  that 
vine  cuttings  should  be  planted  the  same  end 
up  as  they  grow.  This  tickles  me.  When  I 
was  a  boy  some  Italians  had  a  garden  on  Cache 
Creek.  Once  when  they  were  rooting  some 
grape  cuttings  I  noticed  they  had  them  all 
planted  the  top  end  down.  I  ask  them  why 
they  planted  them  the  wrong  way  and  they 
said  they  grew  better.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  and  did  not,  but  I  found  out  the  reason 
later  on,  and  it  was  to  get  a  grape  with  fewer 
seeds  in  it. — C.  E.  B.,  Durham. 

This  is  interesting.  Grape  cuttings  are 
sometimes  put-in  upside  down  because  bring- 
ing the  butts  near  the  surface  causes  them  to 
callus  more  quickly  and  therefore  to  be  more 
sure  to  grow.  The  formation  of  callus  is  fa- 
vored by  heat,  which,  in  the  open  ground  in 
winter,  is  near  the  surface,  which  is  touched 
by  the  sun.  Therefore,  in  California  and  in 
Italy  cuttings  are  often  inverted  and  buried 
wholly  'in  the  ground,  if  it  is  sandy  and  well 


drained.  After  being  callused  they  are  planted 
as  they  grew  and  as  they  are  expected  to  grow. 
The  Italians  were  right ;  they  do  grow  better 
by  such  treatment,  but  they  usually  grow  well 
enough  the  other  way.  As  for  turning  the  cut- 
ting upside  down  to  cause  the  seed  to  fall  out 
of  the  fruit — we  have  no  faith  in  it. 


That  Flat-headed  Borer. 

To  the  Editor:  About  six  weeks  ago,  when 
examining  the  apple  trees  planted  last  March, 
I  found  them  full  of  borers — a  grub-like  worm 
(of  which  I  send  sample)  at  the  ground  line. 
Fully  85  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  have  been 
killed.  I  think  these  trees  were  infected  at  the 
nursery  before  reaching  us.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  this  matter?  Please  advise  me.  Is 
there  any  way  to  prevent  an  attack  of  this 
kind? — Planter,  Mojave. 

The  pest  you  send  is  the  "flat-headed  borer." 
It  has  been  in  California  from  the  beginning  of 
tree  planting  almost  and  is  always  ready  to 
work  havoc  with  fruit  trees  whenever  the  sun 
is  allowed  to  burn  the  bark.  The  eggs  are 
laid  by  a  coppery  beetle  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  which  has  a  keen  scent  for  sunburn  fer- 
mentation apparently,  and  the  worms  eat  in 
and  grow  very  fast  with  such  results  as  you 
describe.  The  preventive  is  whitewashing 
the  bark  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  planted  and 
keeping  it  white  as  long  as  the  sun  can  reach 
it.  Sometimes  the  bark  is  burned  by  heat  re- 
flected from  light-colored  soil.  Tree  protectors 
are  useful  if  set  down  into  the  ground,  or  if 
used  with  whitewash  carried  a  little  below  the 
ground  surface.  This  kind  of  a  borer  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  from  the  nursery  although 
some  others  are.  In  planting  do  not  wait  for 
the  weather  to  get  hot;  let  the  whitewash  wait 
for  it ! 


Slugs  in  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  of  an  efficient 
remedy  for  slugs  which  seem  determined  to 
devour  a  very  fine  clover  lawn.  I  used  Paris 
green  and  hydrate  of  lime,  and  that  seemed  to 
drive  them,  onto  other  parts  of  the  garden. — 
Reader,  Sana  Clara. 

You  probably  killed  what  there  were.  Slugs 
do  not  scare  and  take  flight  readily.  You 
have  been  sprinkling  your  clover  too  fre- 
quently and  not  using  enough  water  at  a 
time.  A  good,  deep  wetting  once  in  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  ought  to  be  enough  in  the  coast 
climate.  This  allows  the  foliage  to  be  dry 
most  of  the  time  and  then  slugs  have  no  use 
for  it.  They  are  hard  drinkers.  To  fight  slugs 
in  flower  beds  use  the  same  policy:  keep  the 
ground  surface  loose  and  dry  and  have  the 
water  underneath  by  watering  in  large  amount 
and  then  raking  as  soon  as  the  soil  works  well. 
Too  much  surface  watering  keeps  a  condition 
suited  to  slugs. 


Rice  Hulls  for  Grape  Packing. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  pack  grapes  in  rice 
hulls  with  equally  as  good  results  as  with 
sawdust — Subscriber,  Biggs. 

It  is  not  safe  to  undertake  it,  except  experi- 
mentally to  see  what  the  result  may  be.  Grape 
packing  in  sawdust  has  been  demonstrated 
to  succeed  after  persistent  trial,  but  a  special- 
ly prepared  sawdust  is  requisite.  Sawdust 
as  it  runs  will  not  do.  This  was  discussed  in 
detail  in  our  issue  of  February  21,  giving  re- 

I  suits  as  set  forth  by  Prof.  Stubenrauch,  who 

j  conducted  the  business. 
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WALNUTS 

Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  are  the  only  ourwrj  taat  ku  sue*  I  tut- 

mm  of  top-buddinj  the  walnut,  and  lnrlU  1b- 
nttlfstlon.  There  |j  no  flow  flock  ll  tfca 
"'.ate,  tod  til  of  our  stock  Is  propagated  fratj 

mown  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
las*  of  this.    Please  writs  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COAKS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Gal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable. 

table;grove  nurseries 

Healdsburg,  CaL 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  in  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NUKSEKY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Writs  far  Mm  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


Tools  for  Grafting  Old  Trees. 


TREES 

Qrwwn  on  Russian  River  Stodj  Loan  toll  without  Irri- 
tation are  best  for  sereral  reasons.  Our  price*  are  right. 
Wt  ship  subject  to  approval.    Writ*  for  trie*  list 

MILLER  I  GOBBI 
■  EALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Already  we  are  being  requested 
to  supply  names  of  fruit  tree  grafters 
to  growers  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  varieties.  Since  graft- 
ers were  especially  ^carce  among 
the  farmers  last  year  and  probably 
will  be  so  again  through  the  season 
now  about  to  start,  perhaps  our  quer- 
ists themselves  had  better  learn  to 
do  the  job. 

We  shall,  in  another  issue,  de- 
scribe the  operation  as  done  by  the 
writer  last  winter  in  Placer  county 
on  peaches,  plums  and  pears.  Apples, 
walnuts  and  probably  other  fruits 
would  topwork  in  the  same  way, 
but  special  methods  are  required 
with  oranges,  olives,  figs,  etc. 

Tools  required  are:     A  crescent 
shaped  pruning  saw.     This  should 
not  have  a  regular  curve,  but  ought 
to  be  nearly  straight  two-thirds  of 
its   length  and  then  only  slightly 
more  curved  the  last  six  inches  to- 
ward the  tip.     We  used  one  with 
the  regular  curve  for  a  while  and 
found  that  the  end  of  the  cutting 
stroke  was  always  lost  by  the  end 
of  the  saw  biting  too  hard  and  the 
last  few  teeth  usually  spoiled  some 
good  bark.     Always  keep  this  saw 
well   sharpened   and   well   set.  If 
you  have  no  tools  for  sharpening, 
at  least  set  it  if  you  must  do  so  with 
a  hammer  and  nail.    This  is  written 
out   of  the  memory  of  anguished, 
sweatful,   aching   arm   strains,  due 
to  the  saw  teeth  wearing  down  on 
the  outside  edges.     A  broad-bladed 
jackknife  always  kept  entirely  free 
of  nicks.    This  is  to  cut  the  cions 
with.     The   broad   blade   is  neces 
sary  because  with  a  narrow  blade 
the  cut  is  almost  invariably  a  curve 
which   prevents  the  fitting  of  the 
cion  snugly  into  the  notch  in  the 
stub.     Any  nick  in  the  blade  will 
shove  the  wood  fibers  before  it  and 
compress  little  ridges  on  the  cion 
which,  according  to  H.  Reinecke,  of 
Placer  county,  swell  up  more  when 
the  sap  comes,  than  the  rest  of  the 
cion,  and  force  the  cambiums  apart 
A  small  sized  harness  knife  of  fine 
steel  and  almost  razor  edge  to  trim 
the    notches,   as   will    be  described 
later.    This  knife  is  somewhat  cres 
cent-shaped  with  a  handle  like  that 
on  a  case-knife,  placed  perpendicu 
larly  to  the  center  of  the  concave 
side  of  the  crescent.    A  pair  of  prun 
ing  shears  to  cut  the  cions,  a  little 
wooden  mallet  to  drive  them  tightly 
into  their  notches,  with  a  box  to 
carry  them  in,  and  a  wax  brush  and 
melting    pot,    complete    the  outfit. 
The  box  is  about  6x15  inches  with 
sides  about  three  inches  high  and 
the    ends    sloped    from    the  upper 
edges  of  the  sides  up  to  a  height  of 
about  eight  inches  at  the  center.  A 
broom  handle  end\t  ise  between  the 
upper  points  of  the  ends,  serves  to 
carry  the  box.    A  separate  space  is 
made  in  the  box  for  the  harness 
knife  so  it  cannot  be  dulled  by  con 
tact  with  metal.    A  notch  is  sawed 
on  the  sloping  side  of  one  end  to 
receive  the  blade  of  the  saw  so  its 
teeth   cannot  be  ^harmed   by  con- 
tact with  the  pruning  shears.  The 
box  also  holds  the  cions. 

Wax  Heater. — To  keep  the  wax 
hot  we  used  a  little  kerosene  lamp 
stove  set  into  a  round  can  just  big 


enough  to  fit  it  and  high  enough  to 
support  the  wax  pot  just  above  it. 
A  hole  cut  into  the  side  of  the  can 
opposite  the  turn-screw  of  the  stove 
allows  adjustments  which  will  be 
found  necessary.  A  piece  of  heavy 
wire  makes  a  good  handle.  This 
melting  outfit  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory in  windy  weather,  when  it  smok- 
ed and  prevented  the  wax  from  heat- 
ing. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
know  of  wind-proof  wax  melters.  A 
perfect  wax  brush  will  be  described 
elsewhere. 

Permanent  drafting  Brush. — The 
bristles  of  the  first  grafting-wax 
brush  we  ever  used,  all  pulled  out 
*he  first  half-day.  Possibly  it  was 
because  we  tried  to  spread  the  wax 
when  it  was  too  cold  and  sticky. 
Anyhow,  a  brush  that  leaves  hairs 
in  the  wax  is  unnecessary,  for  we 
used  one  last  winter  devised  and 
made  by  Howard  Snelling  of  Penryn, 
which  didn't  and  couldn't  lose  the 
hairs.  When  they  are  burnt  off  by 
carelessly  leaving  the  brush  in  the 
hot  wax  while  working  on  the  trees, 
a  new  one  could  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  farm.  It  is  thus 
described  for  us  by  H.  E.  Butler,  of 
the  Penryn  Fruit  Go.,  on  whose 
ranches  it  was  and  will  be  used. 

"Take  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  one-half 
inch  outside  diameter  about  8  inches 
long;  a  bunch  of  horsetail  hair  about 
8  inches  long  and  as  large  around 
as  your  little  finger;  loop  an  eigh- 
teen-inch  piece  of  good  baling  wire 
over  the  middle  of  the  hair,  run  the 
ends  of  the  wire  through  the  pipe; 
with  a  pair  of  nippers  pull  and  twist 
on  the  wire  ends  till  the  hair  comes 
up  into  the  pipe  about  an  inch.  If 
the  end  of  the  pipe  is  flared  a  little 
the  hair  starts  easier.  It  will  be 
wedged  in  very  tight  and  doubled 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  hair  stand 
out  like  a  brush  three  inches  long. 
Bend  the  wires  over  the  top  end  of 
the  pipe  to  hold  them  fast;  twist 
a  wire  around  the  hair  close  to  the 
pipe  end;  wrap  the  hand-end  with 
cloth  or  tape;  cut  off  the  hair  to 
the  right  length  (about  2%  inches) 
and  you  have  a  brush  that  won't  melt 
in  hot  wax  or  pull  out  in  sticky 
wax." 


TOP- WOI1  Iv I SG  MA \GOS. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  avocados  be 
top-worked  on  mango  trees  to  save 
time  in  bringing  fruit? — J.  W.  K., 
Uocario,  Mex. 

( Answered  by  F.  O.  Popenoe,  Altaden 
fit  is  not  possible  to  top  work  a 
mango  grove  to  avocados.  If  his 
mangos  are  inferior  sorts  and  not 
worth  glowing,  he  could  cut  them 
bach  ueAvily,  allowing  new  shoots  to 
grow,  and  then  bud  these  new  shoois 
to  better  varieties  of  the  rr.  *ngo. 
Doubtless  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  wouU  fur- 
nish him  with  budwood  of  som>  of 
the  best  varieties  for  that  purpose.] 


How  can  I  dispose  of  olives  next 
year?  Talk  up  a  local  association 
now  while  your  troubles  are  vivid, 
and  put  up  your  own  pickling  plant. 
Talk  for  a  state  organization  of  ol- 
ive growers. 

Attack  the  bugs  and  fungus  dis- 
eases before  they  multiply. 

Pruning  is  good  for  tree  roots  as 
well  as  tops. 


OLIVES 
WORKED  ON 
PICHOLINE  ROOT 
have  a  stronger  growing 
and  deeper  feeding  root  system 
than  those  grown  from  cuttings. 
Mission  Olives  worked  on  Picho- 
line  Root  are  more  thrifty,  grow 
larger,  and  are  more  heavily  pro- 
ductive— that  means  more  profit. 
The  foundation  of  your  tree-  is 
THE  important  feature.  In  addi- 
tion to  working  our  Olives  on 
I'iclioline  seedling,  we  cut  our 
wood  from  a  fine  strain  of  trees 
having  a  good  record  for  produc- 
tiveness and  size  of  fruit. 
In  buying  trees,  you  want  the 
best — the  first  cost  is  no  consid- 
eration. We  have  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Olives  on  Picholine.  Write 
us  now  and  reserve  the  trees  you 
want. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


YOU  CAN'T  BUY  POOR  TREES 
FROM  US. 


FANQUETTE 
A 


ALSO  MAYETTE 
All  treat  (ratted  on  Calltarila  Blaii  Walnit  Rest 
Slzss  3  t«  10  feat.      Writs  lor  arises. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street      Saa   Jait,  Calif. 


Trees  -  Trees  -  Trees 


MILLIONS  OF  THEM 

300.000  PRUNES  25,000  CHERRIES 

250.000  PEARS  25.000  PLUMS 

250.000  PEACHES  25,000  APPLE! 

200.000  ALMONDS  25,000  FIGS 

100.000  APRICOTS  25.000  QUINCES 

10.000  WALNUTS 

40.000  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE  TREES 

Hiliei  a  Large  Stock  of  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRY 
ONES,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  PALMS  and  ROSES. 
Catalogs  Free  and  Correspondence  Solltltad. 
tins  Ui  Your  Usti  of  Wiat  Ym  Will  Wait 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
Chico,  Cal. 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Insects, 
Worms  and  Bugs 

Does  Not   Hurt  the  Plant  or  Tret 
Quart,  20  cts.       2  Quart,  35  cts. 

Gallon,  50  cts. 
5-Gallon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid 

Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


IRIS 


Price  Hat,  describing  over  200  specie*  and 
rarletles,  mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  15c  In  stamp*,  we  will  mall  yoo 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
Dlate  alone  Is  worth  the  price. 

THK  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS. 
Monet*.  C«Ulf« 
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Sources  of  Potash. 


[Written   for  the   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.   E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

Potash  is  important  in  horticul- 
ture as  the  refining  element  in  the 
production  of  fruit.  It  makes  the 
fruit  sweeter  and  the  skin  smoother, 
but  if  used  in  large  quantities  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  caus- 
ing damage  through  the  hardening 
of  the  tissue  of  the  wood,  sometimes 
called  mineralization. 

It  ha:;  the  credit  also  for  being  the 
crop  proJacer,  some  even  thinking 
that  its  <  ftects  are  immediate,  and 
that  potash  put  into  the  ground  as 
late  as  April  will  prevent  the  exces- 
sive June  drop  of  the  small  oranges. 
Claims  of  this  character  should  be 
looked  upon  with  some  measure  of 
doubt,  as  trees  are  not  given  to 
lightning  change,  and  the  best  meth- 
ods will  be  f ouad  to  be  thos ;  which 
tend  to  keep  the  tree  supplied  with 
all  the  elements  of  plant  food. 

Potash  as  we  generally  buy  it  is 
in  the  form  of  sulfate  of  potash,  or 
potassium-sulfate,  the  real  article 
being  the  metal  potassium,  in  which 
form  it  would  not  be  available  to 
the  use  of  trees. 

The  principal  source  of  this  min- 
eral salt  is  Germany,  though  some 
is  found  in  the  United  States  and 
some  in  other  countries. 

Fertilization  is  only  one  of  its 
uses,  as  it  enters  largely  into  the 
business  of  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ist; but  fertilization  is  one  of  the 
big  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  the  Ger- 
man farmers  using  more  than  any 
three  nations  for  this  purpose. 

Potash  can  also  be  purchased  in 
the  form  of  muriate,  but  this  is  not 
so  good  a  form  as  the  sulfate,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  some  chlo- 
rine present  which  may  do  harm 
under  some  conditions. 

There  is  a  vast  supply  of  potash 
in  the  rocks  whose  decomposition 
gives  us  our  soil.  Plants  and  trees 
take  it  up  from  the  soil  and  when 
burned  leave  ashes  in  which  is  left 
the  deposit  of  potash.  This  ability 
to  take  from  the  soil  the  needed  pot- 
ash is  common  to  all  woody  trees  and 
plants.  When  we  take  away  from 
the  trees  a  crop  of  fruit,  we  carry 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
accumulated  potash  and  other  min- 
erals, and  in  the  case  of  continued 
heavy  crop  removal,  we  may  take 
from  the  orchard,  potash  and  other 
plant  foods  faster  than  it  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  soil.  When  this  is 
the  case  we  must  either  replace  it 
with  potash  from  some  outside 
source,  or  force  the  rocks  which  are 
in  the  soil  to  give  up  their  store  of 
the  mineral  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  trees. 

All  the  waste  products  of  the  or- 
chard and  home  should  be  given  to 
the  soil-  Prunings  should  either  be 
cut  up  and  plowed  into  the  soil  or 
burned  and  the  ashes  left  on  the 
place.  The  burning  gives  back  all 
the  potash  and  most  of  the  phos- 
phorus, but  the  nitrogen  is  gone. 

Too  often,  however,  the  brush  is 
hauled  off  the  place  to  some  vacant 
land  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  are 
left  there  to  do  no  good  to  that 
place  or  the  one  tile  brush  came 
from.  The  practice  of  cutting  up  is 
not  more  expensive  than  the  burning 
method,  and  gives  back  all  that  can 
be  had  from  the  ashes,  besides  the 
nitrogen  in  the  brush,  and  the  me- 
chanical effect  on  the  soil  due  to  the 


humus  formation  in  its  decomposi- 
tion. 

Danger  of  damage  from  the  use 
of  potash  would  seem  to  be  largely 
in  the  nature  of  imagination,  as  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  one  will 
buy  enough  seriously  to  hurt  the 
trees.  I  once  had  five  pounds  per 
tree  applied  by  mistake,  and  found 
neither  damage  nor  benefit,  there 
being  no  noticeable  difference  in 
yield  or  quality  of  fruit  in  the  part 
of  the  grove  where  the  mistake  was 
made. 

It  would  seem  that  when  soil  is  in 
condition  to  give  up  the  plant  food 
that  is  in  it,  the  addition  of  more  of 
the  same  element  will  not  make 
much  difference  in  the  output  of  the 
tree.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  any 
element,  however,  there  will  be  quick 
response.  The  moral  of  this  is  that 
good  fertilization  methods  are  those 
which  keep  the  plant  foods  in  the 
soil  up  to  the  point  where  the  tree 
can  take  the  nicely  balanced  propor- 
tions of  each  to  fit  its  needs,  both 
as  to  yield  and  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  tree. 

We  have  seen  trees  forced  to  ex- 
cessive bearing  by  the  unbalancing 
of  the  fertilizer,  and  made  to  be  the 
envy  of  the  neighborhood,  and  have 
seen  the  same  trees  go  down  in  con- 
dition until  they  would  not  pay  ex- 
penses, and  would  give  no  response 
to  the  ordinary  methods. 

Such  trees  can  be  healed  if  taken 
in  time  and  treated  by  Nature's 
methods,  but  if  the  cure  is  too  long 
delayed  they  become  mineralized  like 
a  person  who  has  too  much  lime  in 
his  bones,  and  his  arteries  hardened. 

If  your  soil  lacks  potash  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  roughness  of  skin 
and  excess  of  acid  in  the  fruit  of 
citrus  trees,  buy  some,  and  apply  it 
at  the  time  of  year  that  best  suits 
your  fancy.  If  there  is  potash  in  the 
soil  and  the  trees  do  not  get  it,  set 
some  of  Nature's  workers  to  dig  it 
out  for  you.  Lime  is  one  of  these, 
its  principal  effect  in  fertilization 
being  the  active  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  setting 
free  of  the  alkalies  that  are  com- 
bined in  the  soil  and  furnishing 
them  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Potash 
taken  from  the  soil  by  the  action  of 
growing  plants,  is  returned  in  avail- 
able form  when  the  plants  decom- 
pose. Just  as  much  is  returned  as 
if  you  had  burned  the  plant  and 
scattered  the  ashes  on  the  soil. 
Added  value  will  be  gained  in  de- 
composition by  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid  and  humus. 

None  of  the  four  elements  we  have 
mentioned  in  these  papers  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  cure-all.  A  balanced 
ration  is  as  important  in  horticulture 
as  in  stock  feeding.  An  excess  of 
nitrogen  will  give  a  super-abundance 
of  wood  growth  and  is  supposed  to 
produce  sour  rough  fruit,  while  too 
much  potash  is  liable  to  give  a  ten- 
dency to  small  sizes  of  sweet  fruit. 
An  excess  of  the  phosphates  seems  to 
do  no  harm  except  that  the  money 
contained  in  it  will  be  laid  away 
where  no  return  can  be  had  unless 
we  have  the  key  to  unlock  the  treas- 
ure house. 

An  excess  of  lime  would  not  seem 
to  do  harm,  but  a  shortage  will  re- 
sult in  inefficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
other  elements  of  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil. 


Our  Fruit,  Nut  and  Olive  Trees  and 
Grape  Vines  were  awarded 
the  First  Prize  and 
Gold  Medal  ^ 
at  the  --ff  V"1 

S' 


WHY? 


want 


Because    we    have  always 
been    striving   for   the   best  and 
consequently  have  produced  the  best. 

It  was  not  luck — 
To  get  that  prize  we  had  to  work  hard  and  con- 
scientiously to  produce  just  what  you — the  growers — 


Into  the  growing  of  each  one  of  our  trees  go  science,  care,  and  ex- 
perience. By  the  intelligent  selection  of  buds  and  parent  trees,  by 
expert  application,  and  because  we  are  located  in  a  foothill  district — 
free  from  pests — we  produce  hardy,  well  rooted — good  bearing — 
disease  free — trees — 

Better,  stronger  trees — Larger,  finer  fruit — and  Bigger  crops. 
All  our  trees  are  prize  trees — profitable  trees,  the  kind  you  wart. 
Buy  foothill  grown  trees.    We  can  supply  the  best  of  everything  in 
all  varieties. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  PLANTING? 

Olives  Pears  Prunes  Peaches 

Apricots  Plums  Walnuts  Clingstones 

Apples  Oranges        Pomelo  Freestones 

Grapes 

Think  up  your  wants  and  tell  us. 

ASK  FOR  THIS. 

Just  say  that  you  want  it  and  we'll  send  you  our  catalogue  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  and  nut  trees — full  of  useful  horticultural  in- 
formation.   Free  for  the  asking. 


Fruit  Tree 
Specialists 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


BOX  B 


NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  oar 
advance  price  list. 


Make  Your  Own  Olive  Oil 

We  can  supply  you  with  just  the  press  and 
outfit  you  want—  large  or  small. 

Write  to  us 

California  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

409  6th  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


WMkP°<&  RHUBARB  Culture 


FOfl    IT  TO ZJ »  V   


September — October — November  are  thra. 
of  the  best  months  we  have  for  planting 

RHUBARB  AM)  CACTUS 
If  planted  now  you  should  derive  food  re- 
ef   \      suits  by  spring.   

qJ.  B  .M£\G  N  E,Rt  Pasadena.  .CaJ. 

<S  T/ie  Rhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  CaL 

Now  booking  orders  f«  all  f&rletlei  of  nursery  itoek  (or 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,  Imperii!,  Sniir  an*  Stanaard  PnnM  an  All  Beet*. 
Aprltots,  Bartlatt  Pear,  Cherry,   Peach.  Apple.  Eta. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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Prunes  on  Peach  Trees. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  your  article 
on  page  3  9  9,  "Against  Top  Work- 
ing." I  planted  "Phillips  Clings"  in 
February,  1912,  which  have  proved 
to  be  freestones.  The  trees  are 
sound  and  healthy.  I  want  to  top 
work  them  to  French  prunes.  Would 
it  be  better  to  graft  or  bud  them? — 
J.  B.,  Live  Oak. 

[We  were  giving  expression  to  the 
views  of  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
article  mentioned,  but  we  think  that 
they  would  scarcely  be  against  top- 
working  young,  sound  trees  of  un- 
desirable varieties.  Leonard  Coates 
of  Morgan  Hill  has  the  following  to 
say  on  this  subject: 

To  the  Editor:  Under  the  heading, 
"Against  Top  Working,"  was  a  brief 
article  in  Rural  Press  of  October 
24.  Apparently  the  growers  quoted 
referred  to  the  grafting  of  old  trees, 
which,  especially  with  the  stone 
fruits,  is  not  often  a  great  success. 
The  caption  is  ambiguous,  however, 
if  not  misleading.  "Top-working" 
might  also  mean  budding,  and  this 
is  the  only  practical  method  in  such 
cases  as  are  cited.  Simply  cut  off,  or 
prune  back  the  trees  to  be  worked 
over,  sufficiently  to  cause  the  next 
spring  a  vigorous  growth  of  suckers 
in  the  trunk  and  main  branches.  Thin 
out  the  suckers,  leaving  a  goodly 
number  where  they  will  be  needed, 
and  bud  them  as  early  in  June  as 
mature  buds  can  be  obtained.  These 
buds  will  make  a  growth  of  several 
feet  the  same  summer.  The  remain- 
ing tops  can  be  cut  down,  with  a 
properly  sloping  cut,  close  to  a  bud- 
ded sucker,  and  painted  or  waxed 
over,  also  in  the  proper  way. 

If  the  trunks  of  the  peach  trees 
referred  to  by  one  grower  were 
healthy  to  begin  with,  and  by  shad- 
ing as  soon  as  tops  are  cut,  even  "top 
working"  of  prunes  on  old  peach 
trees  is  perfectly  and  permanently 
sucessful,  provided  above  directions 
are  followed. 

I  often  wonder  why  it  is  that  oth- 
erwise practical  growers  balk  at  bud- 
ding as  if  it  belonged  to  the  domain 
of  wizardry.] 


IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

Suits  aggregating  almost  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  have  been  start- 
ed against  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  drainage  districts.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  lands  were  taken 


over  by  the  district  as  rights  of  way 
for  the  Yolo  by-pass,  and  that  as  yet 
the  owners  have  not  received  any 
payments. 

The  vast  tule  basins  from  near 
Nicolaus  to  Sacramento  will,  it  is 
claimed,  be  so  protected  from  water 
by  huge  levees  this  year  that  farming 
will  be  entirely  practicable.  Instead 
of  furnishing  feed  for  a  few  months 
during  the  summer,  this  land  will 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  the 
Natomas  Consolidated,  who  own  a 
large  part  of  this  reclaimed  land, 
having  already  leased  25,000  acres, 
which  will  be  planted  largely  to 
beans.  This  will  add  a  great  deal  of 
good  land  to  the  Sacramento  valley's 
already  large  area. 

With  the  purpose  in  view  of  enlar- 
ging the  irrigation  district  in  which 
they  operate,  the  directors  of  the 
Hallwood  Irrigation  Company  of 
Yuba  county,  last  year  held  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company. 

In  a  statement  issued  at  Merced, 
A.  R.  Kanaga,  president  of  the  Am- 
erican Irrigation  Association,  stated 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  proposed 
irrigation  district  in  Merced  county 
should  include  the  Crocker-Huffman 
Company's  plant.  If  such  a  district 
were  formed  he  believes  that  the  en- 
tire county  would  be  greatly  benefit- 
ed. 


WALNUTS  IN  DRY  COUNTRY. 

(Continued  from  page  441.) 
on  the  place  till  the  past  summer, 
the  intercrops  took  so  much  mois- 
ture that  there  seemed  none  left, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  walnuts 
grew  at  all. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  experience  without 
irrigation  and  with  it,  convinces  him 
that  commercial  walnut  growers 
must  have  water  ready  for  use 
through  the  summer,  and  that  far 
better  growth  would  be  obtained 
from  young  trees.  Though  he  him- 
self has  a  well  for  irrigation  there 
is,  even  now,  much  talk  of  forming 
the  Southern  Santa  Clara  valley  in- 
to an  irrigation  district  to  get  water 
from  the  hills-  Under  irrigation, 
what  looks  like  a  pretty  dry  country 
now  would  bloom  as  the  San  Jose 
district. 


ROEOING 

Takes  the 
^iskOirt  of  Planting 

You  will  never  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  above  words  un- 
til you  buy  and  plant  Roeding's 
True  Trees.  It  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry — better  to  exer- 
cise a  little  caution  in  your  rtrsi. 
purchase  than  io  have  your 
trees  turn  out  to  be  something 
you  don't  want. 

\Y/e    GROW    everything  thai. 

grows — fruit  and  ornamental 
stock  of  every  kind  and  description, 
guaranteed  true  to  name  and  care- 
fully packed  to  reach  you  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Our  nurseries  are  located  in  the 
choicest  spots  of  California  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  stock  we  grow  is  the  result 
of  more  than  30  years'  experience. 
No  matter  how  large  or  how  small 
your  order,  we  can  fill  it  complete. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU. 

Tell  us  your  plans.    We  are  always 
glad    to    advise    with  prospective 
customers  as  to  what  is  most  de- 
sirable and  profitable  for  them  to 
plant.    This  service  costs  you  noth- 
ing— being  offered  absolutely  free. 
We  are    in    constant   touch  with 
markets  and   growers  everywhere 
and   can   advise  you  intelligently. 
Write  Us  Today 


Fa  richer 
Creek  Nurseries/ 

Geo  C  Roeding-Pres  £  Mgr. 

Box  1 8 Fresno,  Ca I. 


Paid  Up  Capital 
$  200.000. 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Best  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.    Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  nursery  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIRKMAN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Illustrated  price  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4,  fresno^. 
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Frost  Fighting  Equipment 


[By  John  J.  Fox,  Napa  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner.] 

The  frosts  of  March  are  the  ones 
most  dangerous  to  us  in  Napa  Valley, 
so  far  as  deciduous  fruits  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  would  not  do  to  put 
off  our  preparations  until  the  need 
arises.  It  is  necessary  to  have  all 
storage  tanks  established  and  the 
heavy  hauling  of  the  oil  finished 
before  the  wet  weather  sets  in  and 
the   roads   become  heavy. 

On  account  of  the  expense,  we 
shall  consider  only  three  makes  of 
orchard  heaters.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Canco  pot  is  a  three  gallon 
heater,  burns  eight  hours  and  costs 
50  cents  a  pot.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Bolton  heater — the  size  we 
need — contains  two  gallons,  burns 
about  12  hours,  and  costs,  retail, 
$25  per  100. 

The  Hamilton  orchard  heaters 
hold  1,  2,  3  and  6  gallons  each.  The 
two-gallon  size  costs  $22.50  per 
100  and  burns  about  10  hours.  Like 
the  Bolton,  it  is  a  round  pot  and  the 
pots  nest  for  storage.  It  is  a  handy 
size  in  that  it  contains  enough  oil 
for  our  longest  frost  and  in  case  it 
is  needful  to  move  it  when  plowing, 
it  is  no  great  weight  to  lift  over. 
These  heaters  are  furnished  with 
covers  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  with 
care  should  last  for  many  years. 

The  only  thing  the  orange  men 
have  to  say  against  the  round  pot 
is  that  it  is  sooty.  This  does  not 
affect  us  as  we  have  no  oranges  to 
wash  and  the  smoke  serves  a  good 
purpose  as  a  blanket  to  keep  the 
heat  down  where  it  belongs. 

The  cost    of    stove    distillate  is 


PLJ  ^  Profit 
|»^^^DDI^^^  producers,  and 
-^^^^  as  reliable  in  horti- 
culture as  corn  in  agricul- 
ture. Prunes  are  a  staple  food 
article,  and  because  the  demand  is 
growing  the  profit  grows  too. 

Our  parent  trees  of  FRENCH, 
IMPERIAL,  SUGAR,  and  ROBE 
DE  SARGENT  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  trees  having  the 
best  record  for  PRODUCTIVE- 
NESS, QUALITY,  AND  SIZE  OP 
FRUIT.  ON  BITTER  ALMOND, 
PEACH,  and  MYROBOLAN  ROOT. 
Order  your  trees  from  us  NOW, 
and  be  sure  of  getting,  the  best. 


TELL  US  YOUR  WANTS 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


Better,    stronger    Trees — Larger, 
finer  Fruit — Bigger  Crops. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP. 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  ft 
FERTILIZER  CO.. 
429  Davui  St.,         San  Francisco. 


$1.15  a  barrel  at  Napa  in  carload 
haul  out  through  the  orchard  in  wet 
lots  and  the  cost  of  crude  oil  is  the 
same.  Distillate  burns  about  the 
same  as  crude  oil,  but  is  better  to 
use  than  the  crude  oil  as  the  latter 
generally  contains  a  little  water  and 
this  causes  the  pots  to  boil  over  and 
spill  oil  on  the  ground — a  serious 
objection  at  a  grave  crisis.  Star  fuel 
oil  costs  2%  cents  per  gallon  and 
has  more  heat  units. 

About  30  0  gallons  of  oil  is  rec- 
ommended to  keep  in  store  per  acre, 
and  not  less  than  200  gallons.  About 
200  gallons  at  a  time  is  enough  to 
weather  for  filling  the  pots — weight, 
with  tank,  about  one  ton.  This  will 
go  on  the  orchard  truck  and  with  a 
2-inch  faucet  is  readily  emptied  into 
the  pots.  It  takes  one  man  to  five 
acres  to  light  the  pots  and  then 
they  need  attention  throughout  the 
night,  to  see  that  they  do  not  soot 
up  and  go  out.  Torches  are  made  at 
the  hardware  stores,  or  can  be  made 
of  twisted  wire  with  a  bunch  of  as- 
bestos fiber,  dipped  in  oil.  All 
"round"  pots  produce  about  the 
same  results,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  fuel  capacity.  Where  two-gal- 
lon pots  are  used,  100  to  the  acre  is 
enough  to  deal  with  10  degrees  of 
frost.  Fires  must  not  be  extinguished 
until  the  temperature  outside  the 
orchard  has  risen  to  at  least  30  de- 
grees F. 

Effect  of  Smoke. — The  smoke 
does  not  hurt  the  trees  or  fruit.  Soot 
on  foliage  or  bloom  causes  no  dam- 
age. Smoke  contains  practically  no 
heat  but  serves  to  blanket  and  hold 
the  heat  that  comes  from  the  burn- 
ers. An  orchard  without  foliage  re- 
quires much  more  heat  than  one  that 
is  out  in  leaf.  Here  in  Napa  we 
consider  the  danger  point,  under  the 
worst  conditions,  at  31  degrees  F. 
If  there  has  been  no  rain  perhaps 
30  degrees  would  be  safe. 

Storage. — The  building  of  cement 
cisterns  should  be  left  to  the  cement 
builder  who  knows  just  how  to  build 
a  tight  wall.  It  should  be  thick 
enough  to  stand  all  strains  and  the 
walls  should  be  coated  with  hot  coal 
tar  or  asphaltum.  This  should  be 
put  on  thick  to  resist  the  oil. 

Cost. — Orchard  tank  with  faucet 

(110)  gals,  about  $10.00 

Storage  tank  with  2-in.  faucet, 

capacity  1500  gals-  with  top 

and  manhole    55.00 

Same  with  capacity  of  2000 

gallons    65.00 

5-gal.   carrier   pails   1.50 

One  gallon  squirt  cans.  each.  .  2.00 

Pipe  torches,  each   2.00 

Automatic  frost  alarm   22.50 

Registered  thermometers,  each  5.00 

Average  cost  of  equipment  first 
year,  including  storage  tank,  300 
gallons  per  acre,  oil,  fire  pots,  etc., 
on  5  acres   $50.00  per  acre 

Thereafter,  for  three  frosts  in  a 
season   $12.00  per  acre. 

If  no  dangerous  frost  takes  place 
then  the  oil  will  keep  over  perfectly 
well  for  another  year. 

Use  at  least  three  thermometers 
and  place  them  three  feet  above 
ground  in  different  parts  of  the  or- 
chard, clear  of  everything.  Use  at 
least  two  registered  instruments.  It 
is  also  good  to  have  one  self-regis- 
tering thermometer,  or  one  stand- 
ard minimum  and  two  ordinary  ther- 
mometers well  tested. 


40  ACRE 


New  Land      Completely  Equipped 
Clean  Seed  and  Trees 

NOW  is  the  time  to  start  farming. 

The  high  cost  of  food  supplies  assures  good  profits. 
Farm  labor  is  at  a  premium  and  your  living  expenses 
will  be  at  a  minimum. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  own  a  farm  newly 
and  completely  equipped. 

NEW  LAND  capable  of  big  crops. 

NEW  AND  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  reduces  labor 
costs. 

Work  under  the  direction  of  a  Farm  Adviser  to  avoid  er- 
rors.   Services  free. 

This  offer  should  demand  the  investigation  of  anyone 
desiring  to  start  farming,  or  wishing  to  move  into  a  new 
district,  where  there  will  be  a  big  future.  Your  money 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  safer  way  than  in  new  land  being 
improved. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plow  and  prepare  for  the  spring  planting, 
and  assure  yourself  of  a  full  crop  next  year. 
Utilize  every  acre  and  have  no  waste. 


The  Price  is 


$150 


Per  Acre. 


first  payment  one-fourth  of  purchase  price — balance  to  be 

arranged. 

This  Price  Includes 

40  ACRES  good  level  land — San  Joaquin  loam — in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  near  the  foothills,  in  the  true  thermal 
belt. 

PUMPING  PLANT— Well  and  direct-connected  motor  and 
centrifugal  pump — completely  equipped  and  installed. 

TREES — Your  selection  of  almonds,  apricots,  prunes,  peach- 
es, figs,  and  others.  Olives,  oranges,  lemons  and  walnuts 
for  planting  along  roadways.  We  furnish  the  best  nur- 
sery stock  obtainable. 

SEED — Corn,  beans,  milo,  alfalfa,  grain,  rice ,  etc. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS— A  plow,  a  harrow,  a  cultivator. 
This  equipment  is  the  best  obtainable,  produced  by  well- 
known  manufacturers.    The  trees  and  seed  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  best  known  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Watch  for  Their  Names,  Each  One 
Stands  for  Quality. 

Send  this  paper  to  any  friend  who  you  think  may  be  inter- 
ested in  such  an  opportunity.  We  willl  send  a  three  months' 
subscription  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  without  charge,  to  any- 
one in  the  East  who  is  interested  in  owning  a  California  farm. 

Write  for  further  particulars  of  this  inviting  opportunity 
to  establish  yourself  on  a  profitable  and  fully  equipped  farm. 

Dudley  Moulton 


1 202-1 204  First  National  Bank  Building, 


San  Francisco 


I 
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Russian  Thistles  in  Kern  County 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
6y  K.  S.  Knowltoti,  Kern  Coonty  ] 

This  campaign  was  begun  in  the 
interest  of  the  agricultural  people  of 
this  county,  and  is  being  carried  out 
as  an  educational  and  co-operative 
campaign  rather  than  one  forced 
upon  the  people  by  what  is  usually 
termed  "job  hunters."  By  getting 
the  co-operation  and  good  will  of  all 
the  people,  a  campaign  such  as  this 
is  an  easy  matter. 

This  county  being  naturally  di- 
vided into  districts  by  mountains 
and  other  undeveloped  districts, 
which  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  spread 
of  weed  seed,  so  it  was  possible  to 
divide  the  county  into  districts,  and 
in  each  of  these  districts  an  in- 
spector was  appointed  who  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  his  district,  not 
only  notifying  the  farmers  to  clean 
up  this  weed  pest,  but  at  all  times 
explaining  its  evil  effects — what  it 
has  done  in  other  countries,  and  the 
history  of  the  weed  in  the  United 
States. 

Methods  of  control  have  been  va- 
rious. Many  people  have  begun  by 
planting  cultivated  crops,  in  which 
the  control  is  very  easily  carried  out. 
Others  have  summer  fallowed.  In 
all  cultivated  fields  such  as  or- 
chards and  corn  fields  the  control 
of  this  weed  is  easily  carried  out  by 
the  regular  cultivations.  The  larg- 
est problem  is  in  the  tracts  devoted 
to  grain  farming,  which  are  not  un- 
der irrigation.  Here  many  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out.  An 
oil  burner  was  devised  which  was 
run  over  the  ground  burning  all 
weeds  clear  to  the  ground.  This  did 
not  prove  a  success,  due  to  the  me- 
chanical defects  of  the  machine. 
Others  run  a  weed  cutter  over  the 
ground  after  the  grain  is  harvested, 
but  this  would  have  to  be  repeated 
several  times  in  one  season  to  keep 
down  new  growth  of  thistle. 

At  present  most  of  these  large 
tracts  are  kept  clean  by  immediate 


Steady, 
staple  Crops, 
md  Profitable  Re- 


turns 


MAYETTB  —  TRUE  WILTZ 
ST  K  A  I  N  .  For  productiveness, 
FREEDOM  FROM  BLIGHT  AND 
SUNBURN,  and  QUALITY  OF 
NTT,  the  Will/.  Strain  of  Mayette 
has  no  equal  in  ANY  of  the  ollx-r 
standard  sorts.     Late  Bloomer. 

PRANQUETTE  —  TRUE  VROO- 
M\\  STRAIN.  Late  Bloomer. 
Second  only  to  the  Wiltz;  Mayette 
Walnut  for  Northern  and  Central 
<  'alifornla. 

Our  scions  of  Wiltz  Mayette 
and  Franquette  are  cut  by  R. 
Wiltz,  pioneer  walnut  grower, 
and  are  not  only  absolutely 
true  as  to  strain,  but  are  cut 
from  finest,  selected  parent 
trees. 

When  planting  a  Walnut,  get  THE 
BEST.     Write  us  today. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 

Fruit  Tree  Specialists 
Box  B  Newcastle,  Cal. 

You  Can't  Buy  Poor  Trees  From  Us 


cultivation  after  the  grain  is  har- 
vested, some  times  following  up  by 
a  weed  cutter  later  in  the  season.  If 
the  weed  is  not  too  fully  matured 
after  the  grain  is  cut,  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully controlled  by  close  pastur- 
ing with  sheep. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign 
a  large  amount  of  the  work  was 
done  to  rid  the  land  of  the  weeds  for 
that  season  only,  for  people  were 
under  the  impression  that  this  cam- 
paign would  be  as  a  campaign  car- 
ried on  against  the  ground  squirrel, 
to  continue  for  one  year  only,  and 
then  only  the  resident  farmers  re- 
Quired  to  work  against  them;  but 
as  it  is  being  continued,  the  people 
are  now  working  to  rid  the  land  per- 
manently of  the  weeds. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  in- 
stances where  it  was  necessary  for 
this  office  to  clean  the  weeds  on  any 
property,  and  now  these  people  are 
co-operating  with  us.  The  super- 
visors have  co-operated  in  a  finan- 
cial way,  as  well  as  clearing  all 
county  roads  of  the  thistle. 

In  this  weed  campaign  we  have 
directed  our  attention  against  the 
Russian  Thistle,  the  Bur  Grass 
(Cinchrus  Carolinianus )  and  the 
Puncture  Weed  (  Tribulus  Terres- 
tris)  the  latter  of  which  has  been 
spreading  quite  rapidly  in  some  of 
the  alfalfa  districts,  and  is  a  ter- 
rible menace  to  this  crop. 


CURRANT  PRUNING. 

M.  S-  Goulart  of  Alameda  county 
was  seen  pruning  his  six-acre 
currant  patch  in  September — so 
early  because,  as  he  said,  "might  as 
well,  while  I  have  time  and  the 
weather  is  good.  I  can  take  my 
own  time."  The  latter  point  is  of 
importance  since  Mr.  Goulart  has 
seen  upwards  of  50  years. 

He  prunes  every  year,  cutting  off 
all  but  about  four  inches  of  new 
wood  and  thinning  out  the  brush  all 
through  to  get  sunlight  to  the  in- 
side. This  is  permissible  in  the  Al- 
ameda district  because  the  sun  does 
not  often  get  so  hot  as  to  sunburn 
canes  or  currants  that  have  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  foliage.  Weak 
canes,  and  those  afflicted  by  borers, 
are  cut  out  at  once  to  give  the 
strength  to  the  rest. 

Thinning  of  the  brush  is  done  to 
induce  larger  size  in  the  berries,  for 
the  largest  berries  sell  best.  From 
this  six  acres,  on  which  the  bushes 
are  now  just  six  years  old,  Mr. 
Goulart  sold  last  summer  over  22 
chests  at  $6  per  chest.  He  hopes 
to  have  100  chests  next  year  anfi 
more  every  season  till  they  are 
about  12  years  old  if  he  prunes  right. 


MOVING  YEARLING  PEACH 
TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  Should  I  trans- 
plant peach  trees  next  spring  that 
were  planted  last  spring,  or  should 
I  get  new  ones? — P.  L.  H.,  Yuba 
City. 

[Why  should  you  move  them?  If 
they  are  healthy,  and  the  land  where 
they  now  are  must  be  cleared,  bet- 
ter cut  off  about  two-thirds  of  the 
tops  and  move  them  this  winter. 
They  will  endure  the  transplanting 
alright.  But  if  they  have  been 
stunted  by  dryness  or  disease  or  in- 
jury, new  trees  would  be  more  prof- 
itable.— Editor.  ] 


West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  has 
had  25  years'  experience  in  the  Propagating  Department  of 
the  Nursery  Business.  All  our  propagating  wood  and  tut 
ftngs  to  produce  our  trees  and  grape  vines  are  gathered  from 
Established  Orchards  and  Vineyards  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. 

If  you  want  reliable 

NURSERY  STOCK 

such  as 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Citrus  Trees/ Olive  Trees, 
Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Hardy  Ornamentals, 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  us. 

Our  New  Catalog  is  the  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Book 
gives  descriptions  of  all  commercial  varieties  of  Nursery- 
stock  and  in  addition  it  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods 
and  other  expert  advice.  Send  for  it.  It's  Free  for  the  Ask- 
ing. Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  Special 
prices  named  on  large  orders. 


—  Address  - 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

—P.  O.  Box  615  M 


Fresno, 


California 


PKPtl  THE  R°°TJ  UP 


VETCH  —  ALFALFA 


Burr  Clover  Seed 


Write  for  prices  and  samples 
CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO. 


151  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIME  TOR  LAND 

HTDRATED  OB  GROUND  CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 

See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill 
Free  Soil  Test— Free  Literature 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  ■0NAPN0CK  BLD6.  SAN  FRANCItCfl,  CAL 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.   Write  us  for  prices. 


November  7,  1914. 
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Seeds  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
1914-15 


<i£fmAl*S 

Sf.lf.6  03*  NA 


Dutch  Bulbs 

Our    1914    Importation    of  Bulbs 
from  Holland  hu  Jnst 

ARRIVED 

Buy  early  to  get  varieties. 
Bulb  and  Fall  Planting 

CATALOGUE 

free   on  request 
For  better  service  please  address  Dept.  0. 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


J26-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


PI*  H^9^^^^^  Califor. 
l^^^j^H^^^  nia  Cling 
Peaches,  sui>erior  in 
size,  substance,  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  —  the  highest 
standard!  The  canning  peach  in 
demand  by  all  the  world. 
TUSCAN  —  Ours  are  the  IM- 
PROVED ROUND  TUSCAN.  Firm- 
er, more  symmetrical,  more  uni- 
form, finer  grained,  less  subject 
to  windfall  and  splitpit  than  the 
oblong  Tuscan,  commonly  propa- 
gated, and  preferred  by  winners 
to  the  extent  of  $2.00  to  $5.00 
per  ton. 

PHILLIPS — Preferred  by  canners 
to  any  other  late  variety — small 
but  meaty — clear  yellow  to  the 
pit.  We  cut  our  buds  from  a 
block  of  trees  that  are  an  excep- 
tionally good  strain  of  this  variety. 
Also  all  other  standard  varieties. 
You'll  get  the  best  from  us — Tell 
us  your  wants. 

The  Silva-Bcrgtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle.  Cal. 


Foot-hill  Grown  Trees  are  Strong,  Healthy. 
Well-rooted,  and  Produce  the  Best  Fruit. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success.  large,  firm,  juicy  fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   V    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist--Estab.  I860, 


Dutch  Bulbs 

A  large  assortment  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Jonquils,  Narcissus.  Ranunculus,  Anemones, 
Iris  and  many  others.  All  described  In  my 
Bulb  Catalogue,  which  also  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  Flower  Seeds  for  fall  sowing 
Mailed  free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 
S4fi  S.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles 


USING  WATER  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  GETTING  IT. 


Professor  Samuel  Fortier,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions of  the  United StatesDepartmeut 
of  Agriculture,  read  the  following 
brief  but  important  statement  at  the 
21st  meeting  of  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress  in  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 

It  may  interest  some  of  you  to  learn 
that  the  irrigation  investigations  of 
this  Department,  so  ably  conducted 
for  years  by  my  predecessor,  Dr. 
Elwood  Mead,  are  being  continued 
over  a  broader  field  and  under  larger 
appropriations  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  aspire 
to  anything  so  ambitious  as  the 
building  of  large  structures  for  the 
retention  and  conveyance  of  water 
for  irrigation.  Our  humbler  task 
is  to  help  those  who  are  making 
good  use  of  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  productivity 
of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands. 

In  their  desire  to  build  liga- 
tion works,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  become  epidemic  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  decade  from  1902 
to  1912,  promoters  as  well  as  states- 
men overlooked  the  important  part 
performed  by  the  settlers  under 
such  systems.  It  was  not  until  large 
areas  had  been  included  in  irrigation 
projects  and  vast  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  construction  of  works 
to  provide  water  supplies  that  men 
began  to  realize  that  there  could  be 
no  revenue  from  such  investments 
without  an  adequate  number  of 
reasonably  prosperous  settlers. 

Some  indication  of  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs  was  disclosed  by 
the  Census  of  1910  which  showed 
that  approximately  15  million  acres 
were  irrigated  in  1910,  that  5  mil- 
lion acres  more  were  ready  for  irri- 
gation, and  that  an  additional  area 
of  12  million  acres  was  included  in 
partially  completed  projects.  The 
total  cost  of  works  to  irrigate  this 
total  area  of  32  million  acres  was 
estimated  at  $424,000,000. 

Large  as  this  amount  may  appear 
to  be,  it  forms  less  than  one-half 
of  the  total  cost  of  irrigation.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  made  by  mem-  } 
bers  of  this  force,  the  expenditures  ) 
incurred  by  the  settlers  in  removing 
worthless  desert  growth,  grading  the 
surface  of  the  land,  building  the  nec- 
essary ditches  and  structures  and 
otherwise  preparing  their  farms  for 
profitable  returns  varies  from  $9 
to  $19  per  acre  in  the  various  west- 
ern States.  By  applying  these  unit- 
costs  to  32  million  acres,  the  area 
included  in  completed  and  partially 
completed  projects,  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $443,000,000  is  indicated,  of 
which  less  than  one-half  was  ex- 
pended in  1910. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  much  of 
the  capital  which  has  been  invested 
in  irrigation  works  in  the  past  doz- 
en or  so  years  is  not  well  secured 
so  long  as  from  12  million  to  17  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  lands  which  have 
been  provided  with  water  remain  un- 
occupied and  unused  for  lack  of  the 
right  kind  of  settlers. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  set- 
tlers who  may  be  induced  in  time 
to  establish  homes  on  this  vast  area 
can  not,  without  substantial  assist- 
ance and  the  privilege  of  long  term 
payments,  put  their  farms  on  a  pay- 
ing basis  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  cost  of  the  water  and  land. 


at  alogu 
Holland  Bulbs 

Our  Bulbs  have  arrived — all  of 
them — better,  larger,  finer 
Bulbs  than  ever  delivered  be- 
fore. 

OUR  NEW  BULB  CATALOG 
is  now  ready,  describing  all 
the  latest  novelties.  The  war 
has  caused  Holland  bulb  pro- 
ducers to  send  to  us  all  those 
choice  bulbs  which  were  here- 
tofore sold  only  in  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs 
— send  for  the  book  today;  it 
also  describes  beautiful  Pan- 
sies. 

SWEET  PEAS 

Write  for  our  Sweet  Pea  Cat- 
alog too;  it  tells  how  to  pre- 
pare your  garden,  raise  the 
finest  blossoms — and  shows  by 
word  and  picture  all  about  the 
newest  varieties. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

125-127  Market  St., 
San  Francisco 
The  Largest  Seed  House  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 


Long  Enduring 


Fertility 


The  fertilizer  to  buy  is  the  kind  that  wears — the  kind  that 
puts  life  into  the  soil  permanently — the  kind  that  releases  the 
germs  of  fertility  and  renews  the  producing  qualities — the  kind 
that  makes  the  soil  "come  back"  and  stay  back. 


GOLD   BEAR   fertilizer  contains  plantfood — produces 
quicker  growth  and  earlier  maturity  than  any  other. 
Ask  us  for  the  fertilizer  book — it's  free. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


704  Townsend  street 


San  Francisco 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  onoe  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  sere  per  year.  At  Pass. 
State  College  $1.05  Invested  1b  Bock  Phosphate  gate  Increased  yields  of  $5.80 — oyer  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96%  gaye  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  far 
Itself  and  gaye  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $250  Invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-priced  de- 
structive aelds,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfett'c.i  of  tsenati  In  grinding,"  sir  motto. 
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I)K(  IIH  Ol  S   FHI  ITS   AND  NUTS. 

A  total  of  305  tens  of  almonds 
have  been  harvested  in  the  Capay 
valley  this  year,  of  which  165  tons 
were  handled  through  Esparto  and 
140  tons  through  Guinda.  At  15  cents 
a  pound,  the  total  amount  of  money 
received  for  the  crop  will  be  approx- 
imately $100,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  5  70  tons  of 
walnuts  have  ben  harvested  in  San- 
ta Barbara  this  year,  of  which  about 
30  tons  are  culls.  Of  this  amount  all 
but  two  carloads  have  already  been 
shipped  at  prices  established  by  the 
association.  Harvesting  was  finished 
almost  two  months  earlier  this  year 
than  last. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  growers' 
meetings  scheduled  for  various  places 
in  Sonoma  county  was  held  at  Sebas- 
topol  last  week,  at  which  time  George 
P.  Weldon,  Deputy  State  Horticultur- 
al Commissioner,  talked  on  pruning 
apple  trees.  A  large  number  of  inter- 
esting subjects  to  the  farmer  will  be 
taken  up  in  future  meetings  at  Peta- 
luma,  Sonoma,  Healdsburg  and  Santa 
Rosa. 

A  plan  is  being  proposed  at  Selma 
for  the  organization  of  an  association 
whose  duties  it  will  be  to  secure  the 
passage  of  laws  enabling  peach-grow- 
ers to  form  into  districts  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  irrigation  districts 
are  now  organized.  The  plan  is  to  so 
legislate  that  the  majority  of  the 
growers  in  each  district  would  be  en- 
abled to  pass  laws  relative  to  prices 
and  other  important  factors.  A  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  is  also 
talked  of  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  demand  for  dried  peaches. 

The  first  carload  of  apples  from 
Tuolumne  county  this  season  arrived 
in  Stockton  last  week,  among  those 
received  being  the  following  varie- 
ties: Winesaps,  Delicious,  Stamen 
Winesaps,  Jonathans,  Missouri  Pip- 
pins, and  Baldwins.  Apples  from  that 


rot  i( 


PLANT 
PEARS  FOR 
•ROUT — and  you'll 


TIio  Panama  Route  gives  to  the 
California  Pear  Grower  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  less  cost  for 
transportation  than  the  present 
rail  route  to  New  York. 

Other  pears  cannot  now  compete 
with  the  California  grown,  and 
the  profits  have  already  begun  to 

rise. 

GET  YOUR  SHARE 

We  have  a  fine  block  of  Pear 
Trees  in  Bartlett,  ('omice.  Win- 
ter Nells,  Anjoti  and  other  va- 
rieties. We  cut  our  buds  from 
selected  parent  trees  and  propa- 
gate from  the  finest  strain  of 
BARTLETT. 


WRITE  US  NOW 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


section  have  a  particularly  fine  color 
and  flavor,  and  with  the  recent  activ- 
ity in  that  county  along  apple-grow- 
ing lines  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
the  Tuolumne  apple  will  establish  a 
high  reputation  on  markets  desirous 
of  high-class  red  apples. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  only  Chi- 
nese nut  (or  leiche)  tree  ever  found 
in  bearing  in  the  United  States  has 
been  found  by  government  represent- 
atives, including  C.  W.  Beers,  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Beers  states 
that  "it  may  mean  that  the  tree  can 
be  made  to  produce  <rops  of  nuts, 
and  be  introduced  extensively  over 
the  United  States."  The  party  also 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the 
grazing  lands  near  Goleta  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  those  lands 
for  carob  tree  growing,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  cat- 
tle feed. 


Better,     BtTOnger     trees — Larger, 
finer   fruit — Bigger  Crops. 


CITRUS  AND  SF.MI-TROPICAT;. 

The  Nile  ranch,  in  Nevada  county, 
has  begun  the  marketing  of  the  1914 
crop  of  oranges.  While  the  orange 
acreage  in  that  county  is  not  large, 
the  fruit  is  early,  and  this  year's  crop 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Burt  Brothers'  olive-pickling 
plant  at  Palermo  and  the  Heinze 
plant  at  Corning  have  opened  for  the 
season,  and  are  now  busily  engaged 
on  this  year's  crop.  It  is  expected 
that  200  tons  will  be  handled  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of 
the  Orange  Heights  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Corona  last  week,  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  manager's  report 
that  there  had  been  a  total  of  150 
carloads  of  citrus  fruits  handled  by 
the  association  the  past  year.  New 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

That  a  repetition  of  past  experi- 
ence with  citrus  scale  may  be  avert- 
ed and  a  better  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  be 
secured,  G.  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
and  E.  J.  Branigan,  Assistant  in  State 
Insectary,  are  thoroughly  inspecting 
all  citrus  orchards  in  those  counties. 

Navel  orange  picking  was  started 
in  the  district  adjacent  to  Oroville 
last  week  and  a  carload  shipped.  The 
oranges  are  said  to  be  as  well  colored 
as  the  oranges  generally  are  by  the 
middle  of  November.  It  is  feared 
that  prices  will  be  none  too  good,  as 
the  navels  will  have  to  compete  with' 
late  Valencias  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Although  the  fumigation  of  citrus 
orchards  in  Tulare  county  has  been 
practically  completed  this  year,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  to  continue  till  the 
weather  becomes  too  cold.  Commis- 
sioner Collins  states  that  while  there 
have  been  objections  in  some  quar- 
ters to  the  fumigation  work  which 
has  been  done,  he  feels  confident  thai 
by  next  spring  the  most  skeptical  will 
admit  of  its  value. 

After  having  signed  up  practically 
all  of  the  orange  growers  and  ship- 
pers in  Tulare  county,  a  permanent 
organization  has  finally  been  perfect- 
ed which  will  insure  the  standardiza- 
tion of  all  fruit  going  from  that  coun- 
ty this  season.    A  board  of  directors, 


The  Value  of  a 

Commercial  Fertilizer 


Commercial  Fertilizers  dif- 
fer from  the  ordinary  ma- 
nures in  that  they  are  more 
concentrated  carriers  of  Ni- 
trogen, Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash. 

One  ton  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer contains  as  much  ac- 
tual plant-food  as  ten  or  even 
twenty  tons  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure. 


In  this  concentrated  form  it  is  |>ossible  to  economically 
transport  it  to  the  various  farming  sections;  also  the  cost  of 
handling,  application,  etc.,  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  is  very 
much  le-*  than  barnyard  manure. 

The  elements  composing  the  commercial  fertilizer  are  so 
prepared  as  to  be  more  soluble  ami  in  a  more  active  condition 
and  more  available  to  plant-life  than  those  of  natural  manure. 

Ammonia,  Organic  Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash.  It 
tells  how  these  various  ele- 
ments In  a  concentrated  form  make  It  pos- 
sible for  your  plants  and  (Tops  to  get  the 
most  in  food  from  the  soil. 

This  little  book  contain  64  pages  ot 
simply  told,  vital  farts  about  the  care  and 

feeding  of  crops. 

Be  sure  and  send  for  it  today.  You'll 
keep  this  Utile  book  at  hand  for  con- 
stant reference  on  account  of  the  valuable 
information   it  contains. 


1 


Send  for  the  Above 
Book 

The  above  is  a  quotation 
from  it  and  it  readily  ex- 
plains why  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  more  valuable  and 
of  less  expense  than  any 
natural  fertilizer. 

It  tells  about  Nitrogen, 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertil- 
izer Company.  *°<*«»>«™t 


San  Francisco,  Ca 


^Evolution*  Irriqatio 

t  a.      •  .  i__     _   _  „  _„  ±  I      ^.1  ,*     i.    ,,-  c<ln/iA     nrn/itiaollv     O  1  1 


It  is  only  a  comparatively  few  years  since  practically  all  irri- 
gating was  done  by  means  of  open  ditches.    These  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  use  of  wooden  and  concrete  flumes.    Today,  however, 
all  these  methods  have  been  almost  universally  superseded  by  the 
"K  T"  SYSTEM 

of  underground  conduits— which  saves  Water.  Money.  Land  and  Labor.    Write  today  for  the  "K  T" 
Brown  Book  on  Irrigation,  or  for  any  specific  Information  you  may  require. 

K ELLA It-THOM ASON  <  <>. 
1234   EAST  28TH  STREET,   LOS  ANGELES 
SALES  OFFICE  AND  SHOW  ROOM,  105  North  Los  Angeles  St. 

(Ask  your  Dealer  or  Contractor)  

MOTEL  CLARK,  Los  Angeles 


Central 
Location 


Headquarters — Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention, November  9  to  14. 


Hotel  Clark  will  be  the 
official  headquarters.  All 
meetings  will  be  held  there. 
The  second  floor  is  at  the 
Convention's  disposal.  Plan 
to  stay  at  the  Clark  during 
your  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

SPECIAL  RATES 
During  Convention  Week 

5  55  rooms  with  private  bath 
Unsurpassed  grill  service. 


Hotel  Clark 

Hill  Street  Near  4th 
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consisting  of  eight  members,  repre- 
senting all  portions  of  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts, has  been  elected,  who  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  standardization 
bureau,  and  will  also  issue  certifi- 
cates for  each  consignment  shipped 
on  which  will  be  printed  the  fact  that 
the  fruit  contained  is  up  to  the  gov- 
ernment standard  of  maturity,  and 
also  urging  purchasers  to  buy  only 
such  fruit  as  contains  such  certifi- 
cate. 


GRAPES  AND  RAISINS. 

Two  carloads  of  Malagas  and  one 
of  Emperors  were  being. shipped  dai- 
ly from  Sanger  last  week  in  drums. 
Redwood  sawdust  is  used  in  the 
drums  for  preservation  purposes. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  East 
Charles  Teague  stated  that  the  reason 
California  table  grapes  had  not 
found  good  market  east  this  year 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Eastern  grapes  which  are  gen- 
erally made  into  grape  juice  were 
this  year  put  on,  the  market  instead, 
as  the  production  of  grape  juice  has 
been  larger  than  the  markets  could 
take  care  of. 

In  order  to  further  the  profits  of 
the  Associated  Company,  and  also 
broaden  the  market  for  raisins,  a 
special  family  Christmas  box  of  rai- 
sins containing  seven  pounds,  and 
selling  for  $1-,  will  be  available  for 
shipment  to  any  address  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  packages  will  be 
artistically  packed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  large  numbers  of  them  will  be 
sent  East  for  Christmas  presents  by 
people  all  through  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Growers  who  sold  their  1913  crop 
of  raisins  to  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  under  contract  were 
made  happy  last  week  by  receiving 
$350,000  in  addition  to  the  money 
that  they  have  previously  received. 
This  brings  the  total  price  received 
per  pound  up  to  3  V2  cents  a  pound 
for  muscats,  3  %  cents  a  pound  for 
Sultanas,  and  nearly  4  cents  a  pound 
for  Thompson  Seedless.  The  com- 
pany also  declared  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  on  all  stock,  thus  adding 
an  additional  $50,000  to  the  stock- 
holders, a  big  part  of  which  is  owned 
by  farmers. 


VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

The  new  cannery  at  Manteca  has 
provided  farmers  in  that  section  with 
an  excellent  market  during  the  past 
season  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  pumpkins  are 
now  being  canned,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  season  will  not  be  finished 
before  Christmas. 

The  bean-growing  contest  which 
has  been  in  progress  in  Monterey 
county  has  been  finished,  the  agricul- 
tural clubs'  competition  having  been 
a  big  success,  and  the  boys  are  de- 
termined to  go  in  for  the  prizes  again 
next  year.  The  winner  of  this  year's 
contest  is  being  taken  on  a  visit  to 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

Celery  shipments  have  started 
from  the  Sacramento  delta  region, 
and  from  other  points  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Growers  in  the  delta 
district  now  estimate  that  the  crop 
for  this  year  will  reach  1,300  cars, 
and  that  the  average  value  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  a  car. 

The  cannery  erected  and  run  for 
the  first  time  at  Fort  Bragg  this  year 
by  the  Fort  Bragg  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  completed  a  successful  sea- 


son. The  fact  that  the  8,000  cans  of 
beans  which  were  canned  were  raised 
on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground 
indicates  that  considerable  future 
success  may  be  expected  with  that 
crop.  - 

From  all  points  in  the  State  it  is 
reported  that  bean  crops  were  never 
better.  Limas  in  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  are  said  to  be  an  unusually 
large  crop;  and  while  no  large 
amounts  have  as  yet  been  sold  many 
growers  believe  that  6  cents  will  be 
secured  in  the  near  future.  The 
crops  in  that  section  are  already  out 
of  danger  of  rains,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  bean  men  will 
make  a  killing  this  year.  Prices  on 
whites  at  Stockton  went  up  some  last 
week  on  account  of  the  rains,  but  it 
is  thought  that  they  will  be  sowewhat 
lower  at  an  early  date  there. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Rice  harvesting  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  rice  fields  of  Butte 
county,  and  will  be  in  full  blast  as 
soon  as  the  ground  becomes  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  get  on  to  with  harvest- 
ing machinery.  The  yield  is  said  to 
be  good  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  this  season.  Rice  likes 
warm  weather,  and  the  cool  weather 
this  year  has  not  been  favorable  for 
early  ripening.  A  number  of  those 
who  stacked  their  rice  last  year  on 
account  of  late  rains  report  good  suc- 
cess, and  if  the  rains  will  hold  off 
long  enough  to  allow  of  cutting  this 
method  may  again  be  restorted  to. 

In  line  with  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  to  organize  the  hop 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  into  a 
large  and  influential  association,  the 
Valley  Hop  Growers'  Association  was 
formed  at  Sacramento  last  week, 
those  present  representing  27,000 
bales  of  the  65,000  bales  raised  in 
the  valley.  Reports  from  Sonoma 
county  state  that  similar  meetings 
have  been  held  recently  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  and  that  a  big  asso- 
ciation is  now  assured.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  association  is  to  regu- 
late the  prices  for  which  hops  are 
sold. 


FARM  BUREAU  NEWS. 

A  report  very  similar  to  the  above 
comes  from  Glenn  county,  the  rural 
districts  of  that  county  being  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
undertaking. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  at  Auburn 
last  week  for  the  preliminary  organ- 
ization of  a  farm  bureau  in  Placer 
county,  whose  ultimate  motive  will 
be  the  hiring  of  a  farm  adviser. 

Several  branches  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  Farm  Bureau  have  been  or- 
ganized during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  a 
short  time  sufficient  names  will  have 
been  secured  to  insure  the  establish- 
ing of  a  farm  adviser  in  the  county. 


AN  ERROR. 

In  our  last  week's  issue  a  serious 
mistake  was  made  by  one  of  our  in- 
formants as  to  the  quantity  of  dairy 
products  annually  exported  from 
New  Zealand  to  London.  The  fig- 
ures given  stated  that  $110,000,000 
worth  were  exported  of  which 
cheese  amounted  to  $60,000,000 
and  butter  $50,000,000.  This 
should  have  been  $21,750,000,  of 
which  there  is  $11,750,000  worth  of 
cheese  and  $10,000,000  worth  of 
butter. 
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if^M&THEWS 

ORCHARD 


DISC  PLOWS 


HIS  is  a  simple  and  compact  plow  of  few  parts. 
Can  be  had  either  with  one  or  two  discs.  Works 
close  up  to  trees.    Will  penetrate  the  hardest 
soils  and  the  heaviest  cover  crops  without  any 
tendency  to  get  out  of  the  furrow.    The  front  furrow  wheel 
is  easily  pivoted  for  turning  to  or  from  trees. 

The  strong  simple  construction  of  this  plow  embodies  many 
attractive  features  which  add  to  ease  of  operation. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US 
for  full  information,  prices,  etc. 

Newell  Mathews  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

200  IM.  Los  Angeles 
LOS  ANGELES 


St. 


Implements 

Wagons 
Dairy  Supplies 
Road  and 
Grading  Machinery 


Write  for  fhis 


unrerti  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZANILLO  OUVE8 
Full  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  V»rj 
finest   ornamental   stock   In   California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.    If  you  anticipate  pur- 
chasing any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  writ* 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog.    Full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions, and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLABEMONT   NURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  C»llf. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  diease,  root  rot,  variegated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLIDATED  PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


GROUND 
LIMESTONE 


For 


Agricultural  Purposes 


Lime  is  a  necessary  plant  food 
and  is  just  as  essential  to  plant 
life  as  Nitrogen,  Potash  or  Phos- 
phoric acid.  Get  the  greatest  pro- 
duction from  your  land  by  the 
proper  application  of  lime. 

Most  soils  contain  more  or  les* 
potash  in  an  insoluble  form,  so 
that  plants  cannot  use  it.  Lime 
acts  upon  this  insoluble  potash 
and  liberates  it,  making  it  avail- 
able for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Our  ground  limestone,  which 
can  be  applied  in  almost  any 
quantity,  at  any  time,  is  made 
from  the  highest  quality  limerock 
obtainable. 

You  can  get  prompt  deliveries 
from  us  either  in  bulk  or  sacked. 
Write  us  for  further  information, 
prices,  terms,  etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Three 
great  Califor- 
nia Money  Makers, 
for  which  the  demand  is 
steadily  increasing. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  trees 
on  all  roots,  and  in  all  standard 
varieties  —  propagated  from  se- 
lected parentage.  Our  Foothill 
grown  trees  are  of  well  toughened 
wood  fibre,  hardy,  and  have  good, 
fibrous,  deep-feeding,  roots.  All 
important  features. 

None  better  for  profit,  and  you'll 
get  the  best  trees  grown  if  you 
order  from  us  NOW. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt 
Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists 


Box  B 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


YOU  CAN'T  BUY  POOR  TREES 
FROM  US. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


SOME  CARBURETER  TROUBLES. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"My  first  motorcycle  was  an  ex- 
periment station  for  pseudo-mechan- 
ics when  things  would  go  wrong,  un- 
til I  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well 
for  me  to  get  some  of  that  experience, 
and  save  the  price  of  questionable  re- 
pairs. When  I  got  the  second  mot- 
orcycle, I  knew  pretty  well  what 
to  do  when  anything  went  wrong,  so 
it  was  usually  in  good  shape,"  said 
J.  C.  Loomis  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  staff  recently. 

"One  thing  I  never  had  trouble 
with  was  the  magneto.  That  was 
because  I  let  it  alone.  No  one  but 
an  expert  has  any  right  to  take  a 
magneto  apart  as  so  many  garage 
men  do,  with  harmful  results.  The 
only  thing  that  I  ever  did  was  to 
clean  off  the  contact  platinum  points 
carefully  with  emery  paper. 

"But  I've  had  plenty  of  troubles 
with  the_  carbureter.  One  point 
ought  always  to  be  remembered.  In 
adujusting  the  proportion  of  the  mix- 
ture, don't  fool  with  the  air  valve 
but  regulate  the  gasoline  according 
to  the  exhaust,  the  weather  and 
the  smooth  running  of  the  engine. 
The  least  you  can  use  and  develop 
all  the  power  needed  without  back- 
firing through  the  carbureter  is 
the  best  proportion.  It  is  more 
economical  and  less  likely  to  carbon- 
coat  the  cylinder.  More  is  needed 
in  starting  a  cold  engine;  less  is 
needed  in  warm  weather  because 
it  vaporizes  more  readily." 

If  you  can't  develop  enough  pow- 
er, and  the  engine  is  not  overheating 
and  the  exhaust  is  colorless,  the 
trouble  is  probably  due  to  lack  of 
gasoline.  Mr.  Loomis  took  his  girl 
on  a  long  ride  once  and  didn't  get 
back  on  time  because  he  didn't  know 
that  a  little  richer  mixture  of  gas 
with  the  air  in  the  carbureter  would 
have  given  enough  power  for  the 
desired  speed. 

The  time  to  adjust  the  proportion 
of  gas  to  air  is  while  the  machine 
is  running.  There  is  a  handy  finger 
wheel  or  other  device  on  most  ma- 
chines to  regulate  the  gas.  Turn  this 
while  running,  until  the  exhaust  is 
discolored  with  too  much  gas.  Turn 
it  back  until  the  speed  slackens,  then 
turn  it  the  other  way  to  increase  the 
gas  slightly.  When  the  right  po- 
sition to  supply  the  proportion  most 
suitable  for  ordinary  weather  is 
find  a  file  mark  should  be  made  on 
it  for  future  reference. 

Lack  of  gasoline  may  be  due  to 
other  causes.  Folks  have  been  tow- 
ed long  distances  because  their  tanks 
were  empty.  A  certain  system  to  fol- 
low in  looking  for  the  trouble  should 
become  a  habit.  Put  a  stick  into  the 
gasoline  can  to  see  if  it  is  dry.  Next 
turn  on  more  gas.  Then  if  still  in 
trouble,  drain  the  sediment  bulb  un- 
der the  gasoline  tank  through  the 
cock  underneath.  You  may  have  to 
clean  the  gauze  strainer,  and  if  that 
has  not  stopped  the  flow  you  will 
have  to  clean  out  the  feed  pipe  from 
there  to  the  carbureter.  Then  if  it 
won't  run,  screw  the  needle  valve 
down  tight  several  times  to  clean 
out  dirt  that  might  be  clogging 
it. 

Mr.  Collins  says  that  clogged  feed 
pipes    are    among    the  commonest 


troubles  of  automobilists.  It  is  hard 
to  get  absolutely  pure  gasoline  now- 
adays, and  water  is  one  of  the  im- 
purities that  is  not  strained  out.  It 
collects  in  the  sediment  bulb  until 
that  is  full  of  water  and  dirt,  then 
it  runs  into  the  carbureter  if  the 
feed  pipe  is  not  clogged.  Being  no 
good  for  fuel,  it  causes  misfiring  and 
loss  of  power. 


FALL  PLOWING  WITH  TRACTOR. 

The  essential  point  that  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  farmer  is  the 
profit  to  him  in  using  power.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  matter  of 
plowing.  A  seed  bed  nine  or  ten 
inches  is  regarded  as  deep  in  this 
country.  Can  the  ordinary  farmer, 
in  ordinary  soil,  get  his  seedbed  pre- 
pared to  that  depth  at  just  the  right 
time,  even  though  he  realizes  that 
extra  two  inches  or  so  means  just 
that  much  more  room  for  plant 
roots  to  work  in  and  that  much  more 
organic  matter  added  to  the  soil  thus 
broken  up? 

There  are  dozens  and  hundreds  of 
communities  where  a  medium-sized 
tractor  and  automatic  gang  plow,  if 
bought  jointly  by  several  farm  own- 
ers, or  by  one  reliable  operator  back- 
ed by  several  others,  will  yieled  big 
returns  in  increased  crops  next  year 
by  storing  up  humus  and  moisture 
through  plowing  this  fall  at  exactly 
the  right  time  and  when  the  soil  con- 
ditions are  best.  Early  fall  plowing 
gives  trash,  when  buried,  a  longer 
time  to  rot  and  enrich  the  soil.  More 
water  and  air  is  admitted. 

Insure  Against  Dry  Weather. — The 
men  who  plowed  their  fields  last  fall 
have  not  suffered  as  much  from 
drought  as  those  who  plowed  in  the 
spring.  The  fall  plowing  stored  up 
water  from  the  winter's  snows  and 
from  early  spring  rains.  If  you  have 
read  the  crop  reports  this  dry  spring 
and  summer,  you  must  have  noticed 
many  complaints  of  burned-out  crops 
where  shallow  spring  plowing  was 
done  (particularly  in  the  spring 
wheat  section)  while  summer  fal- 
lowing had  stored  up  moisture  that 
successfully  resisted  the  severe 
drought. 

Why  not  have  this  insurance  of 
sufficient  moisture  on  more  farms 
in  your  community?  If  the  drought 
hits  next  year,  as  it  always  does  to 
some  extent  one  year  or  another, 
plowing  in  the  spring,  even  though 
deep,  will  be  too  late  to  conserve 
the  moisture  from  the  winter  and 
early  spring  rains.  The  farmer  says 
he  has  too  many  other  things  to  look 
after  in  the  fall  to  get  around  to 
fall  plowing,  possibly.  That's  just 
the  point.  It  doesn't  need  to  be  a 
six-weeks'  job.  He  should  know 
what  a  good  tractor  will  do  for  him. 
That  is  the  very  need  you  want  to 
fill,  to  his  profit  and  yours. 

From  all  points  of  view,  one  can't 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  great  advantages  in  the  use  of 
traction  power  on  the  farm,  and  par- 
ticularly for  plowing.  For  good 
yields,  the  seed  bed  should  be  roomy; 
it  should  be  deep,  of  good  tilth  and 
rich  in  organic  matter  so  that  it 
will  readily  absorb  heavy  downpours 
of  rain,  and  hold  the  water  until  it 
seeps  into  the  deeper  subsoils. 
M.  Rumely  Co.    M.  R.  D.  OWINGS. 
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The  Chief  Water  Supplier 

of  the  Great  Southwest 

Thousands  of  ranchers  and  irrigators  place  their  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  LAYNE  &  BOWLER  SYSTEM  of  producing  water. 
In  practically  every  section  of  the  great  Southwest,  working  under 
every  condition  in  wells  of  various  depths,  you  will  find  the 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pump 

This  pump  well  deserves  the  overwhelming  popularity  it  has 
attained.  Its  simplicity  and  durability,  its  high  efficiency,  and  its 
low  cost  of  operation  have  made  it  so.  The  Layne  &  Bowler 
Centrifugal  Multi-stage  Pump  has  a  long  lead  over  other  types. 
Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your  Pumping 
Problems. 

If  you  are  interested  in  producing  the  full 
capacity  of  your  well  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  write  for  our  descriptive  Catalog  No.  25 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900-910  SANTA  FE  AY^., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Water  at  Will 
From  Any  Well 


Plenty  of  water  means  bumper  crops — more  money — a  better  pay- 
ing farm. 

To  farm  successfully  you  must  be  able  to  control  your  irrigation 
At  Will — water  when  you  want  it,  where  you  want  it  at  the  least 
cost — and  that  is  where  we  step  in  with 

BYRON  JACKSON  PUMPS 
There  is  a  Byron  Jackson  Pump  for  every  purpose  of  irrigating — 
each  the  best  of  its  kind  made. 

FREE  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

Let  us  solve  your  irrigation  problems  for  you.    The  ser- 
vices of  our  high-salaried  experts  are  yours  for  the  mere 
asking — consultations  and  suggestions  FREE. 

Send  for  Jackson  Irrigation  Pump 
Catalog  No.  47-E. 


JYRON  JACKSON  IRONWORKS' 

'-SSI  Mar-RetrSt: — San-Francisco.,-Cal. 
Los  Angeles  -  212  North  Los  AnAeles  St 
Works  -  West  Berkeley,  Gal. 


For  Every 
Purpose 

NEW 
Threads 

and 
Couplings 

Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


and 
Hand 

and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valves 
Guaran- 
teed 
for 
Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts„  San  Francisco 
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built  like  a 
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high  grade  auto 

Throughout  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  an  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  gain  greatest  strength  with  least  bulk  and 
weight. 

It  was  the  adoption  of  this  policy  that  made  the  high-grade 
automobile  of  the  present  day  dependable,  simple  to  operate 
and  cheap  to  maintain. 
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BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 

An  ample  margin  of  safety  is  built  into  every  portion  of  the 
machine.  Each  part  is  made  strong  enough  to  withstand  much 
greater  strains  than  it  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  work.  Highest  grade  materials  and  careful 
workmanship  insure  maximum  wear  and  reliability. 

In  outward  appearance  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  resem- 
bles an  automobile — neat,  clean-cut,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  booklet  describing  it  fully. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  o.  7 

Works,  Marysville 
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Big  Black  and  White  Sale. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  Wm.   D.  Guthrie.] 

Tho  first  consignment  sale  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle  held  in  Califor- 
nia, at  Hanford,  on  the  Kings  county 
fair  grounds,  October  .28,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  consignors,  buyers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  black 
and  whites,  a  complete  success. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such 
an  array  of  fine  Holsteins  sold  under 
the  hammer  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  dairymen  of  California 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  a 
chance  to  obtain,  at  their  own  price, 
such  choice  animals.  Many  of  these 
animals  would  never  have  left  the 
ranch  of  their  owners  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  breeders 
wished  to  make  the  first  sale  of  this 
kind  a  complete  success  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  making  the  Hol- 
stein  consignment  sale  a  permanent 
institution  in  California. 

Bidders  came  from  all  sections  of 
the  State.  Some  returned  empty- 
handed,  but  most  of  them  were  able 
to  find  just  what  they  wanted  among 
the  94  head  offered. 

Many  came  just  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  most  popular  dairy  breed. 
Several  became  inoculated  with  the 
enthusiasm  passed  out  by  the  older 
breeders,  and  seeing  these  fine  an- 
imals selling  for  about  the  price  of 
ordinary  cows,  decided  that  they 
could  not  invest  their  money  in  any- 
thing that  would  bring  them  in  great- 
er returns,  and  therefore  bid  in  one 
or  two. 

The  sale  opened  promptly  at  9:30. 
From  the  beginning  the  bids  were 
well  distributed  and  came  fast.  By 
6  p.  m.  the  entire  9  4  head  had  passed 
under  the  hammer. 

The  total  amount  secured  for  the 
94  head  was  $32,200,  or  an  average 
of  $391.15  per  head.  The  78  females 
averaged  $408.91,  and  the  16  males 
$306.  There  were  15  that  brought 
$500  and  more  apiece,  whose  names 
and  prices  paid  are  as  follows: 

Prince  Juliana  De  Kol,  consigned  by 
Morris  &  Son,  $1,000;  Stratford  So- 
zon  De  Kol  2nd,  T.  J.  Gilkerson, 
$1,000;  Edith  Mandel  De  Kol  2nd, 
Morris  &  Son,  $950;  Prince  Juliana 
Walker,  Morris  &  Son,  $900;  Aggie 
Mechthilde  Beets,  McAlister  &  Sons, 
$625;  Girlie  Dekol,  Morris  &  Son, 
$625;  Girlie  De  Kol,  Morris  &  Son, 
$625;  Romeo  Grace  De  Kol,  Morris  & 
Son,  $625;  Zampa  Maud  Muller, 
Guerin,  $600;  Colantha  Juliana 
Belle,  Morris  &  Son,  $600;  Ro- 
meo Benty  Pietertje,  Morris  & 
Son,  $5  25;  Flossie  Cornucopia 
Johanna,  McAlister  &  Son,  $500; 
Shadeland  De  Kol  Roeltje  2nd, 
McAlister  &  Sons,  $500;  Alma 
Beauty  Ferndale,  Morris  &  Son, 
$500;  Alma  Goldstone  Girlie  Fern- 
dale,  Morris  &  Son,  $500;  Fidessa 
Goldstone  Alcostra  Ferndale,  Morris 
&  Son,  $500. 

The  lowest  price  paid  for  any  ani- 
mal was  $50  for  a  three-days-old  bull 
calf;  the  highest  $1,000,  two  animals 


HORSE 


OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  s.fest,    Beat  BLISTER 

ever  used.   Remove,  all  bunches 
f        H  o  r  &  e  s.     Imposs.ible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


dividing  the  honors.  One  was  a 
beautifully  marked,  nearly  white, 
two-year-old  heifer,  Stratford  Sozon 
De  Kol  2nd,  by  a  son  of  Sir  Segis 
Hengerveld  De  Kol,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  King  Segis.  She 
was  bred  and  consigned  by  T. 
J.  Gilkerson  of  Lemoore,  and 
bought  by  J.  G.  Fakes  of  Patter- 
son. The  other  was  a  fourteen- 
months-old  bull,  Prince  Juliana  De 
Kol  Walker,  a  royal-bred  animal, 
bred  and  consigned  by  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Son  of  Woodland,  and  bid  in  by 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Hewitt  of  Hardwick. 

Of  the  94  head  sold,  4  5  stayed  in 
Kings  county,  W.  H.  Ginn  of  Corco- 
ran being  the  largest  purchaser,  tak- 
ing home  twelve  cows  that  cost  him 
$6,000. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Holstein  breed- 
ers to  hold  a  consignment  sale  each 
year.  We  hope  this  will  be  carried 
out,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  Hol- 
stein breed  receive  so  much  healthy 
and  wholesome  advancement. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  this 
sale  must  be  given  Colonel  Ben 
Roades,  the  auctioneer,  who  ably 
cried  the  sale,  and  to  J.  A.  McAlister 
Jr.,  sales  manager,  also  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Hanford,  who 
heartily  co-operated  with  the  con- 
signors, fixing  up  the  sale  pavilion 
and  providing  autos  to  carry  the  vis- 
itors to  and  from  the  sale. 


WITH  THE  LIVE  STOCK  MEN. 

Eight  registered  Holsteins  were 
sold  to  T  J.  Gist,  of  Tulare,  last 
week  for  a  total  of  $1960.  The 
herd  was  auctioned  on  the  Fulgham 
ranch  near  Tulare. 

The  Old  Home  ranch  near  Chow- 
chilla,  Madera  county,  has  recently 
shipped  600  head  of  cattle  to  market 
and  has  also  just  received  435  head 
from  Nevada  which  are  to  be  finished 
for  market. 

Two  carloads  of  horses  were  ship- 
ped from  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  last 
week  by  Gorham  &  Rankin,  to  San 
Francisco.  They  carried  the  "double 
square"  hrand  and  were  said  (o  be 
a  fine  lot. 

Dairying  in  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front.  Much  of  the  alfalfa, 
which  has  been  delayed  on  account 
of  lack  of  water  in  previous  years, 
has  done  well  this  season,  and  anoth- 
er year  will  see  a  large  increase  in 
the  cow  census  of  that  section. 

In  writing  to  this  office  from  Han- 
ford, Robert  Kimble  states  that  he 
has  sold  seven  choice  registered  Hol- 
stein cows  and  heifers  to  W.  H. 
Ginn  and  Sons  of  Corcoran.  Four  of 
the  heifers  are  bred  to  Mr.  Kimble's 
bull  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke 
II,  and  all  of  them  are  sired  by  splen- 
did bulls,  which  leads  Mr.  Kimble 
to  believe  that  they  will  make  good 
for  their  new  owners. 

While  making  this  office  a  call 
last  week,  T.  S.  Glide,  the  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Yolo  county,  informed  us 
that  he  has  recently  sold  13  head  of 
fine  young  bulls  to  J.  J.  Murphy, 
manager  of  the  Weed  Lumber  com- 
pany of  Siskiyou  county.  Mr.  Glide 
also  reports  a  heavy  demand  for 
breeding  stock  from  all  quarters  this 
year  and  expects  to  be  sold  out  earl- 
ier than  usual. 

If  you  haven't  written  to  Secre- 
tary J.   I.  Thompson  of  the  Draft 


Horse  Breeders'  Association,  about 
those  purebred  horses  you  have  to 
sell,  do  so  at  once  as  it  is  neeessary* 
to  know  at  an  early  date  how  many 
head  will  be  consigned.  A  square 
deal  is  assured  both  seller  and  buy- 
er. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Sateg  In  this  director;,  3c  per  word  each  lnoe;  o- 

f  rained  weekly  for  nue  year.  2Vac  per  word. 


PA1RY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS  WANTED— Want  heifer  calves  or  year- 
lines,  registered  or  grades.  In  exchange  for  gill-edge  al- 
falfa in  Tulare  County.  Will  make  liberal  deal,  but 
stock  must  he  well-bred,  nicely  marked,  fine  typo, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  from  heavy  producers.  B. 
Fl.  Whittcn,  B.  5.  Box  646.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice  grandsons  o' 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  ol 
vour  herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd.  IT.  k  H. 
^tenzel.  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 


TEN  REGISTERED  BOLSTETN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  many  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred 
heifers  and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.  K.  W. 
Abbott,  Milpitas.  CaL 


AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  fine  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Claus   Spreckels    Bldg.,    8an  Francisco. 


WANTED— About  10  head  No.  1  Holstein  cows.  4  to 
7  years  of  age,  tuberculin  tested.  Have  No.  1  Durham 
Bull,  bom  December  10,  1913;  sell  or  trade.  Enterprise 

Farms,  Newark.  California. 


HEGtSTkRED  HOLSTEINS — Young  bulla  sired  t» 
<ing  of  Blverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from 
V.  R.  0.  dams.    J.  H.  Hanan  Co.,  Woodland. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pu-e-ured  young  Holstein  bull- 
ir  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  price 
nd  particulars,   address  J    B.   Age*.  Napa.  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
-train  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Peta- 
'uma.  Cal. 


FRANK  M  EAC  HAM.  Petaluma.  California— Breeds 
'ed  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  a' 
'vnta  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  thai 
»lf  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  fo' 
■»  hook  to  COI'I.SON  CO..  Petaluma. 

THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCioud.  Cal 
High-class   thorough-hred    Holstein   bulls    for  sal' 

~-He  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm 
layhews.   Sacramento  county,  Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey 

-op. 

I  NOW  HAVE  to  offer  5  Holstein  heifers,  sired  h' 
i  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  by  a  grandson.  Ad 

•>*<«  J.  W.  Benott.  Route  2.  Modesto.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Three  registered  hulls.  Shorthorn  milk 
strain.    I.  T.  Grounds.  B.  1,  Box  39,  Herman,  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS  Herd  established  1R6R.  Young  hull' 
-r»rn  best  cows.    Raneho  Dos  Rlos.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Holsteins.  Pontia. 
ill  ealves.     M.  Holdridge.  Modesto.  CaL 

WIL'.OWWOOD    IERSEY     FARM — Registe-ed  Jerwv 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested 
Mnwood  Farm.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Beg.  Jersey  Bulls 
•s*  sale.    B.  4.  Sacramento.  CaL   

REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves.  Jullao-KIng  of 
•tlverslde  breeding     R.  F   Anderson.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.    W.    Morris   A  Sons 

Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Woodland.  CaL 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattle.  B 
F.  Ouerln.  R.  3.  Box  SB,  Visalla.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.   Hackett.   Breeder.   Ceres.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

Metllster   A   Son.    Chlnn.  Cal 

N.    H.    LOCKE  CO..   Lockeford.   Cal  — Choice  yrrani 


•.up*    DE   0R0    FARM.    Pure  bred   Holstein  cattle 

Los   Ranos.  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal.— Registered  Hol- 
stein bulls  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  else,  bone  and  quality 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair.  1913 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.    J.  L.  Glsh.  Laws.  Inyc 

-nnnrv.  Cal.- 

BLATCHFORO'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  an' 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder 
"The  Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Portage."  Conlsor. 

no. .  Petaluma. 


PURE-BRED  Durnc-Jersey  Swine.  Prize  wlrnr-s 
Limited  number  nnlv.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS  No  better  anywhere 
wiars.  sows,  and  voung  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  •> 
'<v«t     Jnn  P   Daegs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUR0C-JERSEY   SWINE— Few  choir. 

voting  boars  for  sale.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed.  H  8 
v,„  yi.„    Lndl    ral..  R.  2.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  and  med- 
ium type  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A 
Young.  Lodl.  CaL  

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED — Young  boars  and  bred 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  B.  S. 
Rot  fill.   Santa  Rosa.  CaL  

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED — Roars  and  sows  ready 
for  delivery  October  30th.  G.  Casey,  Box  7.  King  Road, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Boars  and  sows  for  breedlmi 

stock,  eligible  to  registration.  B.  J.  Miller,  Latnrop, 
Cal. 


DUR0C  JERSEYS — Prize  Winning  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.    J.  K.  Fraser.  Denalr.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale. 

Grapewild  Farm,  Maybews,  Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B. 
Humphrey.  Prop. 


BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigreed 
stock.  Correspoiidcnce  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vate, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINAS— Young  stock.  Either  aex.  Write 
for  pedigree.     Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 

sonville.  Cal. 


DUR0C-JERSEYS— Both  sexes  for  sale.  M.  L.  Flem- 
ing. Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  ^I'rlze  winners. 

finest  stock  in  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS — Cholera  im- 
mune.    W.  D.  Trewhitt.  Hanford. 


BERKSHIRES — Weanling  males  $10.    Females,  $12. 

J.  M.  Bomherger,  Modesto.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Prize  winners.    Money  makers.  W. 

Bernstein,  Hanford,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Special  sale  of  youo| 
sows.    C.  D.  Conway.  Lakeport.  Cal. 


DUR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 
np.    Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock  CaL 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Berkshlres.  Prion 
on  application,    nopland.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS— Large  type.     The  Browning  8tocJj 

Farm.    W.  H.  Browning.  Woodland,  CaL 

REGISTERED    DUR0C-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Paderas 

Banch,  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Poland-China 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  for  sale.  F. 

W.  White,  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


DU ROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings. 
Turlock.  Cal. 


Llndqulst  Bros. 


CHAS.    G000MAN,   Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

swine.    Williams,  Cal.   

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS-  C.  A.  Rtowe.  Stockton,  CaL 


REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINAS-  Large  medium  type. 

Prize  winning  stnek.    S.  F.  Williams,  Chlco.  

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE. — All  stock  immunized 
against  hog  cholera.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal 


HORSES  AND  MULES 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  fillies  for  sale. 

Los  Altos  Stork  Farm.  Los  Altos,  Cal.  

BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Registered  Hera- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap.  Manager,  Newman,  CaL  

H0PLAND    STOCK    FARM — Registered  8bort-Homs. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merinos 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Rreeder  and  Importer  of  Kamboulllete, 

Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BUCK,  three  years  old. 
for  sale.  Prize-winning  strain.  Particulars  L.  A.  Fin- 
ney. Modesto,  Cal.  

FRANK    MEACHAM,    Petalima,    Cillfsrnli.— Breeder 

Shropshlres.  Rambouillets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 

Oak.  

MISCELLANEOUS 

WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM — Reg.    Jersey   cattle  and 

Poland-China  hogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto.  

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa.  — Registered  Berkshire 
Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle.  


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  Instead  of  stumps.  Big- 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  11,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.   30  days* 
I  n  ■  trial.  Guaranteed  S 
years.    Special  Introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  tree  catalog. 

IIKRCCLE«  *F«.  CO. 

U2  2*  St. 


November  7,  1914. 
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YOLO  COUNTY  COW-TESTING. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  J.  F.  Gross,  Jr.] 

The  organization  of  the  Yolo 
County  Cow-Testing  Association  is 
proving  to  be  a  big  step  in  bringing 
the  dairy  industry  of  this  section  up 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful communities.  The  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  with  twenty  members  and  six 
hundred  cows.  The  cost  of  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  cow  is  considered  to 
be  a  cheap  investment  when  the  bene- 
fits derived  are  considered.  An  out- 
fit was  purchased  and  a  tester  was 
hired,  who  started  to  work  June  1. 
During  these  four  months  the  work 
has  been  going  steadily  forward.  Al- 
though a  year's  test  is  usually  requir- 
ed before  any  discarding  is  recom- 
mended, the  tests  revealed  so  many 


LARROWES 

Dried  Beet 

PUIjP  n 

— the  milk  producing, 
succulent,  vegetable  feed 

\kT  E  want  to  send  you  free 
™  "     a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Profitable  Feeding."     It  con- 
tains     valuable  information 

about  feeds  and  feeding  also 

gives  facts  about  dried  beet 
pulp  and  how  it  should  be 
fed.  Send  for  a  copy  today 
— a  postal  will  do. 


 will  increase  your  milk  sup- 
ply from  I  to  5  lbs.  of  milk  per 
cow  a  day,  and  keep  your 
cows  practically  free  from 
udder  troubles. 

It  is  simply  the  pure,  shred- 
ded root  of  the  sugar  beet 
with  only  the  sugar  and  water 
extracted.  (Can  also  be  had 
with  molasses  if  desired.) 
Swells  to  six  times  its  original 

bulk     when     moistened  thus 

furnishing  as  great  succulence 
as  silage  and  more  than  five 
times  as  much  nutriment.  It 
is  also  a  splendid  feed  for  fat- 
tening; for  horses,  hogs,  poul- 
try, etc. 

THE 

Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

607  Central  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TRY   1  SACK 

i  a  cow  whose 
ilk  record 
o  u     know — 
d   watch  re 
Its. 


ORDER 
FROM 
YOUR 
DEALER 
TODAY 


very  poor  cows  that  already  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  have  been 
discarded,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  The  owners  of  these  cows 
realized  on  a  few  months'  test  that 
some  of  their  cows  were  kept  at  a 
loss,  and  immediately  took  steps  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  burden. 

The  records  of  the  association  for 
the  first  four  months  show  that  the 
highest-yielding  cow  is  a  Holstein, 
which  produced  223.5  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  during  this  period.  She  gave 
6,689.4  pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.5 
per  cent-  The  highest  monthly  yield 
for  one  cow  was  76.031  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  average  cow  in  the 
association  produced  approximately 
24  pounds  of  butterfat  a  month,  with 
a  test  of  3.7  5  per  cent.  The  best 
herd  average  was  40.2  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  per  month  during 
this  four-month  period. 

In  the  off  month  of  September  tww 
herds  showed  an  increase  of  about 
two  pounds  of  butterfat  to  the  cow, 
due  to  better  methods  of  handling 
and  more  regular  feeding  of  green 
feeds.  One  herd's  average  showed 
an  increase  from  11  pounds  during 
June  to  better  than  19  pounds  per 
cow  in  September,  due  to  culling  out 
of  the  herd. 

The  average  cost  of  keeping  a  cow 
in  this  section  is  about  $5.  There- 
fore, with  the  prevailing  price  of  but- 
terfat, a  cow  must  average  better 
than  20  pounds  of  butterfat  a  month 
to  pay  her  keep. 


BEAN  STRAW  FOR  FEED. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis.] 

A  San  Luis  Obispo  subscriber 
writes,  "What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
small  white  bean  straw;  would  it 
feed  well  with  corn  silage,  and  if  so, 
what  proportion  should  be  used?" 

Bean  straw  is  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  stock  feeding  in  bean 
growing  sections  and  is  considered 
a  good  feed,  especially  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  contains  more  flesh-form- 
ing substances  (protein)  than  straw 
from  cereals  or  corn  stalks,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  a  starchy  feed  like 
these  (nutritive  ratio  1:11)  and  like 
corn  silage.  I  take  it  that  the  in- 
quiry refers  to  the  value  of  straw 
for  dairy  cows,  and  in  feeding  it  to 
these  animals  with  corn  silage,  it 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  add 
some  grain  mixture  rather  high  in 
protein,  like  barley  and  oilmeal,  or 
barley,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal;  the 
former  feeds  in  the  proportion  of 
5:1,  and  the  latter  in  the  proportion 
of  3:2:1.  Feed  a  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture to  every  four  to  five  pounds  of 
milk  yielded  by  the  cows.  This 
amount  with,  say  25  or  30  pounds  of 
corn  silage  and  as  much  bean  straw 
as  the  cows  will  clean  up  will,  doubt- 
less, produce  very  satisfactory  results 
"at  the  pail." 


FLY  KNOCKER. 

What  is  a  good  fly  knocker  for  a 
cow? — B.  H.,  Grafton. 

[A  can  of  carbolineum  will  last 
a  long  time  and  is  the  best  fly  knock- 
er I.  know  of.  Just  moisten  a  cloth 
with  a  little  and  wipe  it  over  tha  cow. 
The  flies  will  give  her  lots  of  room.) 


Skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  a 
lot  metre  valuable  than  many  sup- 
pose. Feed  the  hogs  either  of  them 
along  with  a  small  ration  of  grain 
and  alfalfa  pasture,  and  the  healthy 
hog  will  grow  satisfactorily. 


Save  That  Last  Crop  of  Alfalfa 

By  Putting  It  in  an 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

Alfalfa  makes  an  excellent  grade  of  silage, 
very  palatable  and  nutritious  and  carrying 
a  high  percentage  of  protein.  By  letting 
this  last  crop  grow  to  maturity  and  then 
putting  it  into  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo, 
you  are  beating  nature  at  her  own  game, 
for  it  can  be  siloed  in  the  rain  if  necessary. 

Order  Your  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo  NOW 

and  get  it  up  ready  for  this  last  crop  of 
alfalfa  when  it  matures.  You  can  com- 
mence feeding  it  just  as  soon  as  the  silo  is 
filled,  and  by  next  spring  it  will  be  empty  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  first  cutting,  that  as  hay  is  usually  not  worth  han- 
dling, because  of  the  weeds  it  contains  and  the  trouble  expe- 
rienced in  curing  it. 

Nothing  excels  silage,  especially  legume  silage,  during 
the  dry  summer  months  for  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk.  Next 
spring's  filling  will  carry  you  through  the  best  part  of  the 
summer,  with  the  silo  ready  to  receive  that  crop  of  corn  next 
fall,  thus  providing  a  juicy,  succulent  feed  all  winter  which 
will  permit  you  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mill  feed  necessary 
to  buy  at  least  50  per  cent,  a  saving  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  entire  outfit. 

Order  your  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  now  and  stop  buying 
so  much  mill  feed.  Write  for  Catalog  B 

EVERYTHING  FOR  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


ALPHA  ENGINES  AND  CUTTERS 


Better  Holsteins 

GEO.  A.   SMITH'S  5TH   SALE   OF   REGISTERED  STOCK. 
Corcoran,  Cal.  Saturday,  Dec.  12,  1914. 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  85 

Built  for  Work-Bred  for  Butter 

COWS, — HEIFERS,  Fresh  and  Coming  Fresh, — HEIFERS, — 
CALVES  and  BULLS. 
The  Sale  of  the  Year,  where  you  can  buy  at  BIDDER'S  PRICES 
REAL  HOLSTEINS  of  Character,  the  Blood  that  has  produced 
WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS.  Carefully  selected,  choice  individuals 
fashionably  bred,  the  kind  that  will  prove  WILLING  WORKERS  and 
make  BIG  MONEY  for  the  Purchaser.  NOT  A  CULL  IN  THE  LOT. 
HERD  BUILDERS.  You  will  find  Big  Hearty  Cows  —  their 
Daughters  and  their  Granddaughters  all  carrying  the  same  splendid 
uniform  dairy  type.  The  Kind  that  CAN  and  WILL  produce  MILK 
and  BUTTER  in  PAYING  QUANTITIES.  High  Quality  Bulls  of  the 
Choicest  Breeding,  carrying  the  blood  of  the  Greatest  Transmitting 
Sires  and  Dams  of  the  breed.  Families  that  have  been  bred  for 
generations  for  great  Milk  and  Butter  Production. 

THE  BLOOD  THAT  WILL  ENRICH  YOUR  HERD 
A  Rare  Opportunity  for  Breeders  and  Beginners  to  secure  some  of 
the  Best  Producing  Seed  the  breed  affords.  There  are  Grandsons 
and  Granddaughters  of  KING  SEGIS,  HENGERVELD  DE  KOL, 
SARCASTIC  LAD,  DE  KOL  2D'S  BUTTER  BOY  3D,  CONTEST 
COLANTHA  CHAMPION,  DUCHESS  ORMSBY  PIEBE  BURKE, 
SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  NETHERLAND,  JESSJE  MAIDA  PAUL  DE 
KOL  BURKE,  PIETERTJE  HENGERVELD  PAUL  DE  KOL,  KING 
PONT1AC  PREMIER  and  many  other  celebrated  sires  famous  in 
Holstein  History. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND  THIS  GREAT  EVENT,  where  Holstein  Duality,  combining  TYPE,  GREAT) 
PRODUCTION  and  PREPOTENT  BLOOD  will  be  sold  absolutely  without  reserve. 

Write  at  Once  for  Sale  Catalogue  and  Read  All  About  Them 

GCO.    A.    Smith,   Corcoran,  Cal. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

It  pays  to  be  particular  when  you  are  purchasing.  All  the  stocfj  we  offer  for  sale  has  been  grown 
on  holds  personally  inspected  by  us  before  they  were  harvested.  We  do  not  grow,  nor  do  we  deal  in 
any   kind   of   seed.     Our   whole   time   and   attention    is   devoted    to    the   Alfalfa   Seed  game. 

We  can,  and  do,  offer  California's  best  product. 

Samples,  Prices  and  any  information  you  may  desire  will  be  furnished  on  request 

W.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO.,  Arbuckle,  Calif. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  West. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


[Answered  by  Dr.   Robert  Boyd  of  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College.] 

MILKING  TUBE  NEEDED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
began  giving  bloody  milk  about  four 
months  ago  out  of  one  back  teat. 
Then  that  quarter  of  her  udder  be- 
came swollen  and  sore  and  I  had  to 
tie  her  legs  to  milk  her.  I  went  to 
see  a  young  veterinarian  about  it. 
He  gave  me  some  medicine  for  it. 
No  more  bloody  milk  came  and  in 
about  a  week  the  soreness  went  out 
of  it,  but  a  hard  substance  about 
the  size  of  a  marble  formed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  teat,  which  feels 
like  an  enlarged  vein.  I  thought 
that  it  would  soon  leave  but  it  re- 
mains there  and  seems  to  almost  en- 
tirely shut  off  the  flow  of  milk.  It 
takes  me  about  half  an  hour  to  milk 
that  teat.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
done  to  relieve  the  trouble? — W.  W. 
D.,  Carruthers. 

[This  obstruction  is  due  to  a 
growth  of  white  fibrous  connective 
tissue  which  is  one  of  the  phenome- 
na of  inflammation  if  of  any  length 
of  time.  The  only  thing  fof  you  to 
do  is  to  use  a  milking  tube,  taking 
care  that  it  is  kept  very  clean.  From 
your  description  I  should  say  the 
condition  is  one  which  could  not  be 
operated  on  successfully,  even  if 
there  was  a  veterinarian  in  your  dis- 
trict.] 


ABNORMAL,  TEAT. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  heifer 
about  16  months  old  that  we  bred 
about  two  monhts  ago.  Since  breed- 
ing her  we  have  discovered  that  she 
has  five  teats  all  the  same  size.  We 
had  never  noticed  the  fifth  teat  till 
after  breeding  her,  although  we  had 
handled  her  udder  before  that  time- 
The  fifth  teat  is  very  close  to  the 
right  front  one  and  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  milk  the  two 
right  front  ones  as  they  are  near  to 
each  other.  Will  this  extra  one  dry 
up  before  she  freshens  or  will  it 
have  to  be  cut  off?  Could  it  be  that 
the  teat  has  developed  since  breed- 
ing her  or  have  we  always  overlook- 
ed it?  Kindly  advise  treatment. — 
G.  K.  W.,  Callstoga, 

[This  is  an  abnormality  not  very 
often  seen  in  that  position  although 
many  cattle  have  two  rudimentary 
teats  behind  the  normal  ones.  One 
of  the  two  may  be  only  rudimentary 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  both  may  con- 
nect with  the  parenchyma  of  the 
gland,  in  which  case  we  would  ad- 
vise the  use  of  milking  tubes.  To 
cut  either,  if  functioning,  would  end 
in  disaster,  and  no  veterinarian 
would  undertake  the  operation.] 

LAME  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that 
went  lame  in  one  hind  foot  a  year 
ago.  I  thought  it  was  corns  and 
turned  her  out  to  pasture  all  sum- 
mer but  as  she  did  not  improve  had 
her  feet  examined.  Found  that  she 
had  no  corns  and  as  her  ankle  is 
swollen  have  decided  it  is  a  sprain. 
Can  Dr.  Boyd  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  it? — R.  H.  W.,  Oceanside. 

[It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  for  a 
certainty  what  is  the  trouble  with- 
out an  examination  of  the  animal. 
I  expect,  however,  that  there  is  an 
"anchylosis'*  of  the  joint,  causing  a 
mechanical  lameness,  what  horsem-n 
call  an  "oscelette"  in  which  case 
nothing  could  be  done-  If  there  is 
a  veterinarian  in  your  district  I 
would  advise  you  to  consult  him.] 


OATS  INSTEAD  OF  BARLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heavy 
bay  mare  that  weighs  about  1400  lbs. 
Small  hard  lumps  are  coming  under 
the  hide,  mostly  on  neck,  shoulders 
and  body.    The  legs  seem  free  from 


them.  They  cause  her  to  scratch 
the  hair  off  and  seem  to  itch.  Am 
giving  her  Pratt's  condition  powd- 
ers in  barley,  twice  a  day,  besides 
good  grain  hay.  Can  you  suggest 
a  remedy  for  these  itching  lumps, 
some  of  which  are  as  small  as  peas? 
Otherwise  the  mare  seems  well  and 
eats  as  usual. — J.  H.  C,  Richfield. 

[I  would  advise  you  to  work  off 
barley  ration  entirely  and  substi- 
tute good  oats,  but  not  too  suddenly, 
and  also  put  her  on  same  perscrip- 
tion  as  advised  for  W.  P.  Hemet,  in 
issue  of  October  1.  These  advertised 
condition  powders  are  merely  an  ex- 
pensive way,  as  a  rule,  of  buying 
linseed  meal  and  ground  gentian 
root.] 


GREEN  WINTER  FEED. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  there  in 
the  line  of  greens  suitable  for  poul- 
try that  can  be  grown  without  ir- 
rigation in  this  location? — G.  P., 
Merced. 

[Rape  planted  in  fall  or  winter 
will  send  roots  down  and  keep  green 
through  next  summer.  The  soil 
must  be  moist  and  fine  when  it  is 
broadcasted,  to  give  the  seed  a 
chance  to  germinate.  Giant  kale 
planted  now  in  moist  soil  will  per- 
sist till  spring  when  green  corn  is 
large  enough  to  feed  as  fodder.  Lay 
the  kale  plants  slanting  if  the  soil 
is  rather  dry,  for  it  is  said  that  thus 
the  roots  make  greater  effort  to  go 
down  to  moisture.  Pumpkins,  if 
handy  will  be  good,  or  mangel  beets. 
— Editor.] 


HOT  CORN  FODDER. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  cut  about 
10  tons  of  fodder,  and  after  letting 
it  cure  in  bundles  in  the  shock  for 
about  a  month  I  put  it  in  the  barn. 
It  was  apparently  very  dry  when 
it  was  put  in  but  has  begun  to 
warm  up  quite  a  bit,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  I  should  take 
it  out  and  stack  in  the  open.  If  so 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  pile  it  to 
protect  it  from  weather? — J.  S.  C, 
Grass  Valley. 

[If  the  corn  becomes  hot  enough 
several  feet  from  the  surface,  to  be 
very  uncomfortable  for  the  hand, 
better  throw  a  large  part  of  it  out 
quickly  and  open  the  barn  for  all 
the  circulation  possible.  We  would 
keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  center  for  if  it  gets  too 
not  to  hold  your  hand  in,  you  will 
Jikely  have  spontaneous  combustion. 
Otherwise  would  leave  it  in. 

To  stack  corn  fodder  make  a  bed 
of  straw  on  a  well-drained  spot  to 
keep  fodder  from  ground.  Then 
lay  several  bundles  lengthwise  of 
the  stack  to  raise  the  center  of  the 
rest  of  the  fodder,  which  should  be 
laid  in  two  rows  with  butts  outward, 
the  tassel  ends  overlapping  to  keep 
the  center  always  higher  than  the 
outer  ends  of  the  bundles,  to  make 
the  stack  shed  rain.  Top  off  with 
a  single  row  two  layers  deep  along 
center  of  the  stack,  finishing  the  ends 
with  butts  sloping  outward  and 
downward.  Straw  on  top  of  that 
will  help  keep  it  dry.  Don't  tramp 
it  much  because  that  will  break  the 
leaves. 

For  convenience  in  using  the 
fodder  later,  stack  it  as  high  as 
you  can  in  short  benches,  one  at  a 
time.  Then,  taking  fodder  off  one 
bench  at  a  time  from  the  end  last 
stacked,  none  of  it  will  bind  the 
next  bench. — Editor.] 


Get  All  the  Butter  Fat 

To  operate  at  full  efficiency  and  deliver  all  the  cream, 

your  separator  must  be  lubricated  with  an  oil  exactly  suited 
to  its  construction.  Many  oils  form  "gum",  thereby  clog- 
ging the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  separator,  and  thus 
causing  irregular  spinning  of  the  bowl,  reduction  of  speed 
and  consequent  loss  of  cream. 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators  by  oil  experts  of  40 
years  experience  who  have  studied  the  detail  construction  of 
the  separator — this  in  order  to  produce  an  oil  exactly  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Your  separator  will  do  better  work,  last 
longer  and  need  fewer  repairs  if  lubricated  with  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil.  No  matter  what  you  pay,  you  can- 
not buy  a  better  oil  for  the  purpose.  Dealers  every- 
where. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 


MODESTO  KING 


1st  prlie  aged  boar  at 
1913  State  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
into  good  hogs  this  fall 

Have  85  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred 
gilts,  also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing 
at  State  Fair  in  September.  Hogs  are  scarce. 
Order  now  for  fall  delivery. 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM 
  JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Prop.,  Modesto.  


MOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Registered 
TEN   SOWS  and   SIX  BOARS 

5%  to  13  months  old 
of  good  Berkshire  type  at  reasonable  prices 

MOPLAND   STOCK    f  ARM  MOPLAND. 


CAL. 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLAR5 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  | 
|  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  I 
|  The  best  costs  less  in  the  end.  The  best  bought! 

of  us  costs  no  more 
kthan  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
ers. Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.    Just      /  >J| 
write  for  our  catalogdL  i  v 
[  It  will  prove  our  statement.*— " 

Engines  -  rumps  -  Motors 

A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
Be  careful  before 
!  buying. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  Sin  Francisco.  Cal. 

S03     MARKET  STREET 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTER** 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
SB  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


REDWOOD 

TANKS— SILIf 
Water  troughs,   tank   frasMa  aid 
towers. 

Steel    and    Wood  Wlnejmlll*. 
Prists  tkt  hwnsst 
BROWN    A  DYSM 
640  Sa.  Center  St.,  StMktra.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

6  years  old.  sound  and  alright  every  way.  I  carried 
away  two  prizes  with  biro  at  the  California  State  Fair 

this  season. 

I  will  sell  this  horse  cheap  If  sold  soon.  For  further 
particulars  write  me  or  come  and  see  the  horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON.  CAL 


WHTTTIER  C09URN  CO  S.F.  SOU  MfRS 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  California  and 
adjoining    States.      Write    for    dates    and  tana. 

Twenty-fire    years'  experience. 
1W1-3-5  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  LIS  ANCELES 
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Healthy  Hogs  on  a  Grain  Ranch. 


[Written  fsr  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"I'd  give  $50  for  Goodman's  for- 
mula for  keeping  cholera  out  of  his 
herd,"  was  a  remark  credited  to  a 
neighbor  of  Chas.  Goodman  at  Wil- 
liams, Colusa  county,  the  past  sum- 
mer when  cholera  was  bad  in  most 
parts  of  that  section. 

According  to  Mr.  Goodman  him- 
self, the  only  formula  that  he  uses 
is  good  maagement.  Under  this 
head  he  incorporates  a  lot  of  things 
which  really  aid  him  most  in  keeping 
his  herd  healthy,  namely  clean  drink- 
ing water,  clean  pens,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  his  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
worms. 

Of  course  there  are  other  sources 
to  be  watched  also,  such  as  guarding 
against  stray  hogs  from  neighboring 
ranches  where  cholera  is  prevalent 
and  taking  care  that  the  disease  is 
not  carried  onto  his  ranch  in  other 
ways.  Shooting  and  deep  burial  is 
the  best  formula  for  the  first  named. 

Now  keeping  hog  pens  clean  is  sim- 
ple advice,  yet  it  is  very  little  under- 
stood, as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Goodman 
when  he  told  us  of  a  neighbor  who 
had  had  more  or  less  cholera  for 
a  number  of  years,  cleaning  houses 
and  corrals  and  buying  a  new  bunch 
of  hogs  each  spring,  only  to  be  wiped 
out  before  the  season's  end.  The 
thing  he  had  forgotten  was  that 
each  year  saw  the  hogs  rooting  in 
the  same  old  straw  stack,  that  their 
predecessors  had  rooted  in.  It  is 
these  little  things  which  Mr.  Good- 
man believes  are  of  great  importance 
in  healthy  hogs. 

Clean  water  is  supplied  the  hogs 
from  the  same  well  that  the  domestic 
water  is  pumped  from,  and  the  drink- 
ing troughs  are  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition  at  all  times. 

As  to  lice,  they  are  easily  disposed 
of  in  the  summer  through  the  use  of 
crude  oil,  poured  on  the  wallows  and 
on  corners  of  buildings  or  other 
places  where  the  hog  is  apt  to  rub. 
In  the  winter  the  oil  is  poured  onto 
the  bedding,  inside  of  the  houses, 
thus  thoroughly  covering  them  with 
oil. 

Worms  are  overcome  by  feeding 
liberal  amounts  of  copperas,  mixed 
with  salt  and  sulfur.  This  mixture  is 
put  before  them  separately  from  the 
other  feed  and  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  what  they  want  of  it.  When 
fed  in  this  manner  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  getting  too  much. 

That  his  formula,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  entirely  practicable  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  efficiency  with 
which  most  of  the  proceeds  from  163 
acres  of  grain  land  have  been  se- 
cured, through  hogs,  in  the  past. 

For  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Good- 
man, like  most  other  grain  farmers 
in  that  section,  raised  grain  and  ran 
a  few  hogs  on  the  stubble  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months,  but  finally 
decided  that  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  the  land,  to  hog  off  all  of  the 
feed  grown. 

To  do  this,  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  all-the-year  feed,  and  the 
system  of  cropping  had  to  be  changed 
from  one  where  all  of  the  land  was 
plowed  and  seeded  every  year,  to 
one  where  one-third  of  the  land  is 
seeded,  one-third  allowed  to  volun- 
teer and  one-third  summer  fallowed. 

In  this  way  the  hogs  are  provided 


a  pasture  with  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  rains  and  a  long  way  into  the 
summer  on  the  volunteer  fields,  going 
from  this  onto  the  seeded  fields  in 
early  summer,  about  'the  time  it 
would  otherwise  be  threshed.  This 
keeps  them  in  good  feed  till  fall 
rains  come  again. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  Mr. 
Goodman  states  that  he  receives 
about  the  same  money  from  this  sys- 
tem as  he  would  from  harvesting  the 
grain,  with  the  additional  value  of 
fertilization  as  extra  profit. 

It  is  the  practice  to  raise  two  lit- 
ters a  year,  10  sows  whose  litters 
average  about  7  pigs,  being  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  breeding  is 
so  managed  that  farrowing  comes 
in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  as  it 
is  very  hard  to  be  successful  in  rais- 
ing young  pigs  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley. Fall  pigs  are  really  the  best 
growers,  as  they  get  a  good  start  be- 
fore the  rainy  season  and  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  the  days  are  not 
excessively  warm. 

Purebred  Berkshires  frre  raised 
exclusively,  only  the  strong,  thrifty 
pigs  being  sold  for  breeding  purpos- 
es, the  balance  being  sold  to  the 
butcher. 

The  sows  are  bred  at  nine  months 
to  a  year  old,  and  if  they  prove  to 
be  good  and  prolific  mothers  they 
are  kept  in  the  herd  until  such  time 
as  they  become  poor  breeders.  This 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  usually 
a  sow  makes  a  good  breeder  for  five 
or  six  years. 

The  boars  are  seldom  used  before 
they  are  eight  or  nine  months  old, 
as  continual  use  before  that  age  is 
apt  to  render  them  of  less  value  later 
on. 

As  no  other  feed  except  grain  and 
volunteer  grasses  are  available, 
tankage  is  purchased  and  has  been 
found  to  be  an  entirely  satisfactory 
substitute  for  skim  milk,  furnish- 
ing the  protein  which  is  lacking  in 
other  feeds  grown  on  the  ranch. 

Although  a  firm  believer  in  the 
need  of  more  hogs  in  the  State,  Mr. 
Goodman  believes  that  the  present 
boom  in  hog  raising  by  men  who,  to 
quote  him,  "do  not  know  a  hog  from 
a  holiday,"  will  result  in  a  great 
deal  of  future  disappointment. 


NO  INDIGO  FOR  STRANGLES. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.) 

A  subscriber  writes  of  a  stock- 
man who  uses  indigo  bluing  in 
drinking  water  for  horses  with 
strangles  or  d'stemper.  Dr.  Robt. 
Boyd  writes  as  follows:  "Mr.  Har- 
vey is  mistaken.  'Distemper'  or 
strangles  is  an  infectious  febrile  dis- 
ease caused  by  a  specific  bacillus  (the 
streptococus  equi)  and  as  such  runs 
a  certain  definite  course.  The  dis- 
ease has  several  irregular  forms,  and 
many  complications  may  arise.  Such 
a  remedy  as  indigo  bluing  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  disease.  In- 
digo blue  or  indigotin  is  not  used 
in  veterinary  medicine  except  as  a 
test  for  nitric  acid,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  If  administered,  it  would  in 
all  probability  be  oxydized  and  ex- 
creted as  'isatin/  I  would  certainly 
say  it  is  inadvisable  to  administer 
it  to  a  horse  suffering  from  strang- 
les." 


Hillcrest    Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CAD.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  in  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our 
___^____=====s=________1     blood.     We   took   all  the 

herd  prizes,  first  and  second 
prizes  in  produce  of  cow  and 
first  in  get  of  sire. 

Below  is  a  list  of  our  Grand  Cham- 
pion bulls  for  tbe  last  eleven  years 
— a  list  that  will  stand  for  quite 
awhile: 

1904—  Hillcrest  Hero 

1905-  1906—  King  Edward 
(Aso  Grand  Champion  World's 
Fair  at  Portland. ) 

1908 — King  of  Greenwood 
1909,  1910,  1911— King  Lan- 
caster 

1912 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1914 —  Greenwood  King 

All  except  the  first  two1  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a  number  of  bulls  that  were 
bought  in  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young  bulls  for  sale,  single  or  carload  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER, 


3  times  Grand  Champion 


Qak  Grove  Berkshires 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Don  Adonis  of  Linda  Vlata. 


BERKSHIRES   —  GUERNSEYS 

Our  BERKSHIRES  are  the  finest  In  the  State. 
At  the  last  State  Fair  we  entered  Id  fourteen 
classes  and  won  ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  tale. 
GUERNSEYS — We  offer  for  sale  bull  calves  of  A. 
B,  breeding  on  both  sides.  Some  by  Den  Adonis 
of  Linda  Vista,  whose  dam,  two  grand  dams,  and 
two  great  grand  dams  bave  an  average  record  tf 
714  pounds  butter-fat  in  one  year. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM, 
A.  B.  Humphrey,  Owner 
Mayhcws,  Cal. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shires 

At  the  State  Fair  Just  closed,  the  Shire  Stal- 
lion SEVERN  PILOT,  Imported  by  th«  8aH»- 
dor  Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Registration 
Board's  trophy  and  $100  for  the  beat  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three 
of  his  get. 

If  you  want  to  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Bhlre 
stallion 

For   Prices,  Etc.,  Address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HENRY  WHEAT  LEY 

Napa,  CaUf. 


FOR  SALE 

CATTLE—  HORSES—  HOGS 

Whitehall  Estates,  Inc. 

TRACY,  CAL. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
HIGH  GRADE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  MARES 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  COLTS 
and  FILLIES 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


WAUKEEN    STOCK  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale  Some  Choice 


JERSEY  CALVES 

From  Tested  Dams.    Inquire  of 

Modesto         Chas.    N.  Odcll  California 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM 
LARGE  TYPE 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 
W.  H.  Browning,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


1  Written  for  the  Pacific   Rural  Press 
By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Winter  Eggs-  —  I  am  looking .  for 
about  the  same  prices  as  usual.  The 
prices  will  be  right  if  we  can  get  the 
goods;  and  that  is  our  part  of  the 
problem  at  present. 

The  following  method  of  getting 
winter  eggs  is  told  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Denton,  and  if  it  helps  any  one  to  see 
the  point  she  will  be  pleased. 

"A  great  many  people  call  it 
luck'  if  you  are  able  to  get  eggs 
when  the  prices  are  high;  but  it  is 
not  luck  at  all — it's  good  feed  of  the 
right  kind,  proper  housing,  and  look- 
ing to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  flock. 

"Begin  first  with  the  houses;  see 
that  they  are  well  lighted  and  aired. 
Have,  if  possible,  a  scratching  shed 
faaing  the  south,  or  any  way  that  is 
out  of  the  cold  winds  that  come  in 
your  locality.  Our  winds  come  from 
southwest,  so  that  south  would  not 
do  for  us.  Most  of  the  wind  in  and 
around  Riverside  comes  from  the 
north,  so  that  this  question  is  one 
that  can  be  best  settled  by  the  local- 
ity. 

"Have  no  drafts,  but  don't  imagine 
fresh  air  is  a  draft.  A  draft  is  a 
flow  of  air  that  is  confined  and  just 
finds  a  leak  somewhere.  If  that 
strikes  your  fowls  it  means  cold  and 
roup. 

"Get  your  flocks  well  settled  in 
the  houses  at  least  a  month  before 
the  summer  weather  is  over;  and 
provide  them  straw  or  leaves  to 
scratch  in,  and  don't  be  stingy  with 
it.  Have  it  knee-deep  if  you  can,  so 
that  your  birds  must  scratch  in  it 
for  all  they  get  of  grain.  A  hustling 
hen  is  a  singing  hen.  And  you  all 
know  that  a  singing  hen  is  a  laying 


No  Pit 

Is  required  with  the 

Krogh 

Deep 

Well 

Turbine 

Pumps 


Far  bored  or  drilled  welli 
frail  10  Inch  Inside  diameter 
■p;  and  for  capacities  of  250 
gallons  per  minute  op  to 
3000  gallons  per  minute. 
Built  for  pumping  from  any 
depth  to  and  Including  250 
feet.  They  are  absolutely 
water  balanced  and  are  self- 
aligning.  More  water  can  be 
obtained  from  such  wells  than 
with  any  other  type.  Built  In 
belted  or  direct  motor  driven 
types.  If  Interested,  write 
for  Bulletin. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAJL. 
Branch  at 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


hen,  and  it's  the  laying  hen  that 
pays. 

"For  the  morning  feed  I  give  the 
best  prepared  scratch  feed  I  can  buy; 
we  never  use  poor  feed,  no  matter 
how  cheap  in  price.  Of  the  scratch 
feed  I  give  a  quart  to  every  twelve 
hens  in  the  deep  litter  at  8  a.  m.  At 
the  same  time  I  give  warmed  water 
in  winter  and  late  fall  when  the 
mornings  are  cold.  At  10  a.  m.  I 
give  a  few  handfuls  of  sprouted  oats 
or  rye  if  there  are  none  sprouted.  At 
noon  I  feed  a  warm  mash.  This  con- 
sists of  boiled  potatoes  or  parings, 
stirred  into  bran,  alfalfa  meal,  and 
a  little  middlings.  I  feed  only  what 
they  eat  up  right  away.  As  we  al- 
ways have  milk,  I  never  feed  meat 
of  any  kind  that  has  to  be  bought. 
Sometimes  the  boys  hunt  rabbits  and 
these  are  boiled  up  and  fed  to  the 
hens  and  the  soup  from  this  mixes 
the  mash.  I  put  coal  ashes  on  the 
floor  of  the  laying  house,  and  they 
go  at  them,  scratching  and  singing, 
picking  out  the  flakes  of  lime  or 
pieces  of  stone.  Once  a  week  I  give 
a  little  soda  and  ginger  in  the  milk, 
allowing  a  teaspoonful  to  every  gal- 
lon used.  This  I  think  helps  to  keep 
the  crop  sweet.  I  never  feed  drugs, 
dope,  or  any  kind  of  poultry  tonic. 
I  tried  that  once  and  learned  that  a 
lot  of  eggs  at  one  time  meant  a  fam- 
ine in  the  future.  If  hens  are  fed 
right  they  will  lay  without  tonics. 

"Warm  the  Feed. — In  winter  I  set 
the  pans  of  scratch  feed  in  the  warm- 
ing oven  while  I  get  breakfast,  and 
warm  all  the  food  that  can  be 
warmed.  To  that  I  lay  most  of  my 
success  in  getting  winter  eggs.  I 
try  to  give  the  hens  as  near  summer 
conditions  as  possible.  Milk  is 
warming  for  them  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  while  the  scratch  grain  is 
warming  in  the  oven.  One  other 
thing:  I  feed  regularly  to  the  min- 
ute, hens  know  when  breakfast  time 
comes  and  resent  any  overtime.  If 
you  want  eggs  in  winter  from  hus- 
tling hens,  just  hustle  yourself  first." 

Feeding  Animal  Food. —  Where 
milk  can  be  had  as  was  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Denton,  it  takes  the  place  of 
meat  fully,  no  doubt  need  be  enter- 
tained on  that  score.  But  those  who 
are  not  so  favored  as  to  have  milk 
must  provide  some  form  of  animal 
food  for  both  ducks  and  chickens. 
Ducks  suffer  more  in  comparison 
than  do  hens  for  lack  of  meat.  They 
often  die  in  numbers  when  young  if 
meat  is  withheld  from  the  ration; 
and  laying  ducks  need  as  high  as  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  animal  food. 

Stunted  Ducks.  —  Is  it  right  to 
breed  ducks  stunted  by  being  allowed 
in  water  too  young? — N.  L. 

[In  your  case  it  will  be  all  right 
for  one  generation.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  if  they  had  been  bred  from 
stunted  stock.] 


CARING  FOR  THE  POULTRY 
MANURE. 
This  is  a  good  month  to  distribute 
the  poultry  manure.  Get  it  spread 
on  the  garden  patch  before  the  rains 
come.  Then  after  the  first  rains, 
plow  or  dig  it  under;  level  the 
ground  and  plant  your  garden  truck. 
If  you  never  could  grow  a  winter 
garden  before,  you  will  after  you 
once  enrich  the  land  with  poultry 
droppings.  It  isn't  wise  to  dig  it  too 
deep  or  the  young  plants  may  not 
reach  down  to  it,  but  if  the  land  is 


plowed,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  a 
light  layer  on  top,  tnen  when  the 
next  rain  comes  it  will  carry  the 
liquid  from  the  droppings  down  to 
the  plants.  Cabbages  and  cauli- 
flower are  gross  feeders  and  they 
grow  immense  when  fed  plenty  of 
poultry  droppings.  But  it  should  be 
done  soon  to  get  the  full  benefit.  We 
have  cauliflower  plants  now  two  or 
three  feet  high  and  commencing  to 
head  out.  Two  years  ago  this  land 
was  so  poor  that  positively  you  could 
not  raise  a  disturbance  on  it.  I  was 
the  most  discouraged  mortal  you  ever 
saw,  because  in  Sonoma  county  I  had 
the  best  land  in  California.  Then 
to  move  onto  this  poverty  flat  was  too 
much  of  a  change,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  all  right  now.  Poultry 
droppings  and  water  are  making 
things  grow  on  this  poor  land.  And 
they  will  do  it  on  any  land.  The 
manure  should  be  kept  dry  during 
the  summer  months.  If  it  gets  wet 
some  of  its  value  escapes  into  the 
air;  but  when  kept  dry,  it  is  all  right. 
Old  barrels  or  boxes  can  be  used  to 
store  it  in  until  fall,  when  it  should 
be  spread  before  the  rains  come. 

And  another  chore  that  can  be 
very  well  done  is  to  gather  all  the 
dry  leaves  you  can  for  the  brooder 
house  in  hatching  time.  Dry  leaves 
are  the  ideal  litter  for  little  chicks, 
light  and  yet  effective  in  hiding  the 
little  grains  so  the  chicks  have  to 
exercise  to  find  them.  Straw  and  al- 
falfa are  heavy,  compared  to  leaves; 
then  too,  they  kind  of  pack  with  the 
chicks  running  on  them,  but  this 
never  happens  with  leaves.  Anyone 
that  has  a  prune  or  apple  orchard 
can  soon  rake  up  a  few  sacks  of 
leaves  that  will  be  worth  dollars  in  a 
few  months.  This  is  no  experiment 
with  me,  for  I  always  gathered  prune 
leaves  for  my  chicks,  and  enough  for 
them  to  have  a  good  bed  if  needed. 
They  make  good  litter  for  ducks' 
beds  and  for  hens'  nests  and  several 
other  things  and  they  cost  nothing 
but  a  little  thought  and  time  to 
gather  and  store  away. 


Roup  Again — Our  chickens  have 
sore  throats  and  heads,  also  breathe 
with  difficulty,  and  some  get  blind 
and  die.  One  turkey's  head  is 
swelled  and  elevated  around  eyes. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  is 
there  any  remedy? — Subscriber. 

[From  your  description  I  fear 
your  chickens  have  both  roup  and 
canker;  it  may  be  diphtheretic  roup. 
If  it  is  you  will  be  able  to  distin- 
guish it  by  the  foul  odor  from  the 
throat.  Plain  canker  does  not  have 
that  odor,  but  all  cases  of  roup  have 
a  roupy  smell  that  any  old  poultry- 
man  can  tell  a  mile  away.    You  will 


MOLTING  TIME 

is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA.  CAL. 


California  Poultry 
Practice 

by  Susan  Swaysgood, 

This    handsomely  illustrated, 
cloth  bound 

160  Pages 

of  Text  Book 

should  be  in  your  home  if  you 
are  interested  in  poultry. 
It  will  help  you  in  the  egg  pro- 
duction, in  hatching  and  rais- 
ing the  chicKs.  Tells  how  to 
feed  properly  and  how  to  keep 
your  flock  free  from  disease. 
It  is  a  California  book,  written 
by  a  poultry  woman  after 
many  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  this  State. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1 .00 
Pacific  Rural  Press 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything  you  need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


POM  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


lute  Id  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  curled  weekly  for  one  year.  2 Vie  per  word. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
flirpassed.     Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cal.  (Successor 

to  Ed.  Hart.) 


ORDER  NOW — Thoroughbred  Bronze.  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address.  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch.  Crow's  Landing.  Cal..  Box  227. 

RED  BOURBON  TURKEYS  for  sale..  First  prize  win- 
ning Mr Is  3  pairs  breeders  1  and  2  yean  old  and 
younger  stock.    Some  One  young  Toms  and  pullets.  A. 

E.  Balmer.  Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez. 

HICKS  1UBILEE  HATCHERY — 30.000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  in  earing  for  young 
rhtcks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  a  2.  PeUluma.  Cal. 

OUR  SPECIAL  Hint.-  Leghorn  Chicks  are  well  batched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  rigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Jose  Hatchery, 
373  Meridian  Road.  San  Jose.   

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at  New  York. 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  batching  and 
•bole  stock  for  sale.  Cbas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  3D*  Los 
Qatoa.  CaL 

WHITE  ROCKS— BABY  CH1CK8.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  or  Spring  dellrery.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper.  Ceres. 
Cal.  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House. 
229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Bocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices 
Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

BOURBON  RED  and  White  Holland  Turkeys,  thor- 
oughbreds, for  sale.  E.  A.  McKlnley,  K.  F.  D.,  Uklah, 
Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Early  maturing, 
prizc-u inning  stork;  also  Guinea  fowls.  Stock  and  eggs. 

John  0.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGOS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Special  exhibition  matlngs.  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  tl 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Btruby.  Concord.  CaL 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heary 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  G.  W.  Suits,  37S  Ban- 
dlnl  Are..  Rlrerslde.  CaL 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  l<  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.     Try  some.     Your  dealer 

has  It. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Incubator  chicks.  B.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hopland. 
Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS.  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  CaL 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE — Cockerels  ready 
for  serxlce.    Susan  Swaysgood.  Route  2,  Pomona,  CaL 

LANGSHANS. — Best  on  coast.  Stock.  Settings 
booked  now.    Lohr,  689  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Three  months  old  and  up.  White  Leghorn 

pullets.    At  aU  times.    P.  0.  Box  442.  Pctalnssa,  CaL 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Bad  Cockerels. 

M.  Worley.  Palermo.  Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petalnma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petal uma,  Cal.,  Route  C. 
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Bates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  lea  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  Inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
schools;  cheap  Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  tuto- 
rial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
P.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria, 687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE— Known  as  the  Bobla 
Lomas  Cattle  Ranch  In  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  farming  land,  fenced  and  cross-fencid.  1 0,1 29 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  Principals  only  address  D.  B.  Harris, 
Minturn,  Cal. 


220  ACRES  in  frost  protected  rtgion  In  Fresno 
county.  Suitable  for  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives, 
grapes  and  alfalfa.  Water  plentiful,  electric  power 
available.  Cut  by  spur  of  Santa  Fe  Station,  1% 
miles.     L.  C.  Martin,  Fowler,  Cal. 


C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 
mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 
by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg. .  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bidge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide. 
Dixon,  Cal.  

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

GRAFTED  FRANOUETTE  WALNUTS — Our  nuts  bring 
(100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years 
to  develop  this  combination.  It  Is  at  you  Immediate 
disposal.  Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries, 
R.   D.   7.  San  Jose,  CaL 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  yon  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Prunes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans,  Blacks,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman,  Watsonvllle,  CaL 

WALNUT  TREES  — Late  blight-resisting  varieties, 
grafted  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  roots. 
Eureka,  Franquette,  Mayette,  Neffs  Prolific,  Concord  and 
Placentia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

4-6  FT.  TREES,  by  the  hundred.  Mulr  and  Elberta 
peaches.  10c.  French  prunes,  peach  root,  10c.  French 
and  Imperial  Prunes,  almond  root,  15c.  IXL  Non- 
pareil almonds,  almond  root,  15c.  N.  M.  Cunningham, 
Red  BlufT,  CaL 

MISSION  OLIVE  TREES — All  propagated  from  my 
own  trees — I  therefore  know  they  are  Missions.  Stocky 
trees  and  well  grown.  W.  A.  Hayne.  Marysvllle.  Box  461. 

OLIVES  OUR  SPECIALTY. — Fine,  thrifty  trees  of  all 
sizes  at  "bed  rock"  prices.  Exeter  Nurseries,  Exeter, 
Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS,  Rhubarb,  Cacti.— Send  today  for 
price  list.    Louis  F.  Scribner,  B  2,  Pasadena,  CaL 

QUALITY  TREES — Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 

WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  writ*  tm 
«escriptlve  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  WhltHer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you.  All  sizes 
and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITY— Can  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  on  brand  new  cars  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  makes  on  the  market.  If  you  ln-t 
tend  to  buy  a  car,  writ*  box  84,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  asnhaltnm. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER  PIPE 
WORKS.  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."— To  reduce  tbx 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay 
8t.,  San  Francisco. 


BEEKEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list,  bees  Instruction 
books,  eto.,  free.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12, 
Nordhoff.  CaL 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowers, 
Newtowns,  Langford  Seedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall,  Watsonville.  CaL 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Responsible  party  to  take  charge  of  busi- 
ness In  each  county.  New  Automatic  Combination  Tool, 
combined  wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting  jack, 
etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs  24  pounds.  Sells  to 
farmers,  shops,  teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  catalogue 
and  terms  upon  request.  Harrah  Manufacturing  Co., 
Box  M.  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 


WANTED — Agricultural  College  graduate  with  prac- 
tical experience  wishes  position  on  stock  or  dairy 
ranch,  at  present  taking  short  course  at  University  Farm, 
which  ends  Nov.  14th.    Box  340,  Davis,  Cal. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  Deans, 
etc    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedi- 
grees. Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  25,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


have  to  decide  that  question  for  your- 
self. If  the  odor  is  just  plain  roup 
it  is  easy  to  cure;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  more  cases  you  must  find 
out  how  the  chickens  got  it.  The 
fall  of  the  year  marks  a  change  to 
which  chickens  are  very  susceptible» 
and  they  should  be  properly  housed 
and  cared  for.  The  first  thing  is  to 
fix  up  all  the  cracks  in  the  building. 
Have  the  front  open  but  three  good 
wind  shields  around  them  on  back 
and  ends.  Give  the  fowls  a  dose 
of  physic  in  a  warm  mash  at  night. 
It  may  be  coal  oil  if  you  have 
nothing  else  handy,  allowing  half  a 
teaspoonful  to  each  fowl  or  turkej. 
A  pill  of  Bromo  laxative  which  is 
sold  as  a  grippe  cure  works  well  on 
turkeys.  Now  take  the  worst  cases, 
those  having  swelled  heads,  and  dip 
their  heads  in  a  can  of  coal  oil;  hold 
them  under  until  they  gasp  for 
breath,  wipe  off  the  extra  oil  and  put 
them  in  a  good  open-air  coop  with 
plenty  of  litter  to  scratch  in,  feed 
them  nourishing  food  such  as  oats, 
ground  or  whole,  wheat,  and  a  little 
fresh  meat.  For  those  cases  with 
sore  throat  sprinkle  powdered  blue- 
stone  over  the  yellow  patcltes  and  it 
will  kill  canker,  but  if  the  odor  is 
from  diphtheretic  roup  it  is  cheaper 
to  kill  and  cremate  the  carcass  at 
once.  Now  you  have  a  fight  on  your 
hands  because  it  means  clean  up  and 
scald  every  feed  trough  and  drinking 
vessel  you  have;  for  there  is  where 
the  germs  will  hide,  and  you  don't 
want  to  forget  that  roup  is  a  germ 
disease.  Turkeys  of  E.  E.  S.,  Mo- 
desto, have  roup  also  ] 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37    FIRST   STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCI 

In  Blake,  Mofflt  k  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake,   McFall  A-  Co.,     Portland,  Oregon 


THE  STOCKTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  James  D.  Yates,  Modesto.] 

Stockton  gave  one  of  the  first  of 
the  winter  poultry  shows  of  the  sea- 
son to  be  held  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  last  week. 

Stockton  always  does  herself  jus- 
tice in  putting  on  a  big  show  and  one 
of  quality.  That  this  was  true  this 
year  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  birds  from  as  far  east  as 
Ohio  and  as  far  north  as  Eugene,  Or- 
egon. No  doubt  a  great  part  of  the 
success  of  the  show  was  due  to  the 
hustling  of  the  wideawake  secretary, 
Wm.  H.  McKay. 

From  the  tall,  bold  and  attractive 
Minorcas  to  the  little  meek  and  sub- 
missive bantams  the  show-room  was 
kept  lively  by  the  different  crows  and 
cackles  which  make  the  barnyard 
sound  so  homelike  in  early  morning. 

Among  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent winners  were  Mrs.  C.  M.  Smyth, 
Stockton,  breeder  of  Buff  Orping- 
tons, who  carried  away  several  firsts 
and  specials,  having  one  of  the  best 
strains  of  Buffs  on  the  Coast.  Chas. 
F.  Holman,  Stockton,  breeder  of  An- 
conas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Or- 
pingtons, Dark  Cornish,  and  other 
varieties,  made  an  excellent  showing, 
carrying  off  cup  for  best  bird  in  show 
on  Dark  Cornish  cock.  B.  C.  Queisen- 
bery,  Lodi,  had  a  number  of  birds 
on  exhibit,  and  won  best  White  Rock 
in  the  show  on  White  Rock  hen  and 
best  colored  R.  I.  Red  in  R.  I.  Red 
Club,  besides  other  good  winnings. 

i  Emma  F.  Reid,  San  Jose,  won  largest 
cup  for  best  display  of  one  variety  on 

|  her  Houdans.    John  Mee,  St.  Helena, 

I  won  several  first  prizes  on  Bronze 
turkeys  and  guineas.     The  Eveline 

!  Poultry  Farm  of  Ceres  won  firsts  on 
White  and  Fawn     Indian  Runner 


ducks. 

Jack  Lee  gave  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  caponizing,  which  was  well 
attended. 

The  judging  of  the  show  was  done 
by  W.  L.  Russell  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
and  Will  Purdy  of  Washington  on 
chickens;  W.  J.  Head  of  Oakland  on 
pigeons,  Arthur  F.  Pelty  on  rabbits, 
and  Ben  Woodhull  of  Stockton  on 
bantams,  all  of  the  judging  having 
met  with  general  satisfaction. 

An  orchestra  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evenings,  the  booths  of 
the  feed  and  manufacturing  firms  al- 
so adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
show.  Among  the  feed  concerns  ex- 
hibiting were  Coulson  Co.  of  Petalu- 
ma,  Spratts  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Joe  Ginelli  of  Stockton. 

The  Victor  Incubator  Company  of 
Decoto  had  a  number  of  their  excel- 
lent machines  on  display,  also  a  num- 
ber of  brooders.  The  Rogers  Manu- 
facturing Company  had  their  take- 
down houses  set  up,  which  were 
viewed  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  of 
giving  a  full  list  of  the  awards,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  San  Joaquin 
breeders  can  hold  their  own  with  the 
best  on  the  Coast,  as  competition  here 
came  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Oregon. 


POULTRY  SHOW  NOTES. 
In  order  to  create  added  interest 
among  the  school  children  of  Califor- 
nia in  pet  stock,  pigeons  and  chick- 
ens, the  San  Francisco  Poultry,  Pig- 
eon and  Pet  Stock  Association  are 
making  provision  for  such  exhibits 
at  the  coming  poultry  show  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  comcencing  De- 
cember 8. 


Entry  blanks  are  now  being  sent 
to  all  of  the  children  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  surrounding  sections. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Canaries,  parrots, 
and  other  birds,  best  bird-cage  or 
house,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  mice,  snakes,  lizards, 
frogs,  gold  fish,  poultry,  pigeons, 
dogs,  cats  and  growing  flowers  or 
shrubs.  That  the  plan  is  meeting 
with  widespread  approval  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools  are  not  only  endors- 
ing the  plan,  but  are  taking  active 
steps  towards  its  success.  All  entries 
should  be  sent  to  Frederick  W.  d'Ev- 
elyn,  314  Phelan  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


At  Sacramento  this  week  a  success- 
ful poultry  exhibit  is  being  pulled 
off.  Next  week  Santa  Cruz  will 
show  off  its  fine  birds. 


California  Marvels 


at  this  performance  of  the 


Oakland  to  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Return— 458  Miles 

15  hrs.,  17  mins. 

This  record  made  last  Monday  has  been  acclaimed  by  all 
the  most  remarkable  run  ever  recorded  in  the  West. 

The  car  was  a  fully  equipped  stock  touring  car  and  car- 
ried four  passengers. 

There  was  not  a  stop  for  mechanical  adjustments  or 
tire  changes. 

This  drive  across  the  State  and  return,  oyer  the  hazard- 
ous roads  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  was  never  before 
made  in  a  day. 

It  proves  beyond  all  question  the  strength  and  consist- 
ency of  the  191 5  Paige.  On  this  run  the  car  received  more 
hard  driving  than  the  ordinary  car  receives  in  five  years  of 
service. 

Duplicate  Now  on  Exhibition 

$1300  Here 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRESNO        SACRAMENTO        OAKLAND  PASADENA 
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The  Home  Circle 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  FARM  KITCH- 
EN AN  EFFECTIVE 
WORKSHOP. 

Improvement  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  farm  kitchen  will  result  in  sav- 
ing the  energies  of  some  8,000,000 
people  and  make  their  work  less  hea- 
vy and  more  enjoyable,  according  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  607,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bulletin,  entitled  "The  Farm 
Kitchen  as  a  Workshop,"  discusses 
not  merely  the  proper  location  of  the 
kitchen  with  reference  to  other  parts 
of  the  house,  but  gives  details  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  treating  its 
floors  and  walls,  and  gives  well-test- 
ed floor  plans  for  the  step-saving  ar- 
rangement of  the  sink,  stove,  table, 
and  other  kitchen  utilities. 

The  author  states  that  a  small, 
compact  kitchen  saves  many  steps 
and  much  useless  labor  in  the  prep- 
aration of  food.  This,  however,  is 
in  homes  where  the  kitchen  is  mere- 
ly a  workshop,  and  not  used  also  as 
a  general-purpose  room  where  meals 
are  served  and  where  the  family 
gathers  to  enjoy  warmth  of  the  stove. 

Whether  the  chief  exposure  of  the 
kitchen  shall  be  north,  east,  south 
or  west,  is  a  matter  governed  by  in- 
dividual preference  and  local  condi- 
tions. A  kitchen  which  receives  the 
morning  light  is  usually  desirable. 
Effort  should  be  made,  however,  to 
secure  light  from  two  directions  and 
cross  ventilation.  For  this  purpose, 
the  kitchen  should  be  located  either 
in  a  corner  of  the  house  or  in  a  nar- 
row part  where  there  can  be  windows 
on  opposite  sides.  It  is  well,  also,  to 
locate  the  kitchen  so  that  clouds  of 
dust  may  not  be  blown  in  from  the 
road,  and  it  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance that  the  kitchen  be  so  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  barns  and 
other  outbuildings  that  the  prevail- 
ing winds  will  not  bring  unpleasant 
odors  or  flies  from  them. 

In  many  farm  houses  a  very  large 
kitchen  is  provided,  because  it  must 
handle  the  unusual  cooking  for  har- 
vest hands.  The  writer  points  out 
that  it  will  be  better  to  provide  a 
temporary  shed  or  a  kitchen  on  the 
porch,  with  oil  stoves  or  other  cook- 
ing devices  to  handle  this  unusual 
rush  and  thus  allow  the  housekeep- 
er to  have  a  smaller  kitchen  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  size  of  the  kitchen,  unless  a 
large  pantry  or  storerooom  is  pro- 
vided, is  also  governed  somewhat  by 
the  amount  of  supplies  which  must  be 
stored.  In  the  case  of  a  farm  dis- 
tant from  town,  supplies  necessarily 
must  be  bought  in  bulk  and  need  suf- 
ficient storage  space.  In  such  cases 
it  is  sometimes  wise  to  provide  an  ex- 
tra pantry  or  storage  room.  In  ar- 
ranging the  pantry,  however,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  between  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  care  should  be  used 
not  to  make  it  too  large,  as  a  long 


TeachingPay5 


FTeachers  Receive  from 1 70  to1 1 5(J1 

i  Per  Mont  hand  have  a  Pleasant 
^Occupation  -  Free  CatalodJ 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


passageway  between  these  two  rooms 
adds  necessarily  to  the  labor  of  the  j 
women. 

The  kitchen,  the  writer  finds,  | 
should  be  so  located  that  it  will  be 
especially  convenient  to  the  pantry, 
dining  room,  storeroom  and  cellar. 
At  the  same  time  access  to  other 
parts  of  the  house  should  be  easy 
from  the  kitchen,  although  it  is  un- 
fortunate if  the  kitchen  is  made  the 
principal  entryway  to  the  house.  She 
particularly  urges  that  it  be  on  the 
same  level  with  the  pantry  and  din- 
ing room,  as  steps,  even  if  only  one 
or  two,  mean  the  extra  work  of  lift- 
ing and  lowering  the  body  up  and 
down  them  many  times  a  day  and 
lead  inevitably  to  greater  breakage  of 
crockery. 

For  reasons  of  general  convenience 
too,  the  refrigerator  should  be  on  the 
same  level  as  the  kitchen.  Similarly, 
for  much  the  same  reason  the  writer 
urges  that  the  refrigerator  or  icebox 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  filled 
from  outside.  If  the  rear  opening  of 
the  icebox  is  tightly  joined  to  the 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  this  opening  is  screened  with 
strong  wire  netting,  the  back  of  the 
icebox  can  be  left  open  in  winter 
and  the  food  kept  in  cold  air  with- 
out chilling  the  rest  of  the  house. 

The    floors,    walls    and  ceilings 
should  have  a  plain  surface  and  be 
free  from  cracks,  ridges,  mouldings, 
or  other  raised   ornaments  which 
catch  dust  and  dirt,  are  difficult  to 
keep   clean,   and   afford  harboring 
places   for  insects.     Walls  covered 
with   washable   paint   or  washable 
wallpaper    are  easier  to  clean  than 
those  simply  tinted,  though  the  lat- 
ter can  be  readily  renewed.  Light 
|  colors  are  preferable,  greenish  grays 
I  being  desirable  if  the  exposure  is  to- 
|  ward  the  south,  and  light  yellows 
I  or  creams  if  the  kitchen  gets  its 
I  light  principally  from  the  northeast. 
|     Of  course,  tiling  or  vitrified  brick 
j  or   metallic  tiling  are  better  than 
|  paint,  tint  or  wallpaper,  which  have 
to  be  renewed,  but  these  are  more 
expensive.       Where  the  walls  are 
painted,    a    better    surface  results 
when  a  coat  is  applied  every  year  or 
two  than  when  several  coats  are  ap- 
plied at  once.    A  final  coat  of  enamel 
paint  or  outside  varnish  is  desirable 
for  woodwork  that  needs  cleaning 
frequently.    The  ceiling  may  be  fin- 
ished with  whitewash  or  one  of  the 
commercial  preparations. 

Unfinished  wooden  floors  are  one 
of  the  great  burdens  of  the  house- 
wife, as  they  can  be  kept  clean  only 
by  frequent  scrubbing,  and  in  spite 
of  care  show  spots  and  stains.  Soft 
wood  quickly  becomes  rough  and 
splintered.  Soft  wood  can  be  better- 
ed by  the  application  of  special  floor 
paints.  Hard  woods  can  be  made 
less  absorbent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  wood  fillers  which  are 
common  commercial  preparations. 
Where  unseasoned  boards  are  used, 
cracks  are  likely  to  occur  from 
shrinkage,  and  these  should  be  filled, 
putty  being  sometimes  used — and 
sometimes  commercial  preparations 
designed  for  this  purpose. 

Lighting,  ventilation  and  heating 
are  particularly  important  in  the 
kitchen.  For  ventilating  purposes, 
a  window  that  goes  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  with  a  top  sash  that  can  be 
readily  raised   and  lowered,  is  es- 


pecially good,  as  it  lets  out  the  hot  ing  the  top  sash.  In  lieu  of  a  win- 
air  which  naturally  rises.  A  win-  dow  opening  at  the  top,  small  win- 
dow pole  can  be  provided  for  clos-  dows  for  ventilating  purposes  may 


Light  Four — $1250 
Light  Six,  2,  5  or  O  passengers* — $1585. 
f.  o.  b.  Factory. 
Mr.    F.   A.    Chamberlain  of  Merced,   Cal.,   arrived   in   S-  F. 
Wednesday  afternoon,  driving  a  Mitchell  Light  Four  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  leaving  there  Steptember  4th. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  performance  of 
the  little  car.  Averaged  16  miles  per  gallon  of  gas;  800  miles  per 
gallon  of  oil.  Never  opened  his  tool  kit  during  the  entire  trip. 
Boston  air  in  three  U.  S.  tires.  This  car  can  be  seen  at  our  show 
rooms,  No.  661  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  and  will  show  for  itself  whjat  a 
wonderful,  sturdy  car  it  is. 

Osen-McFarland  Auto  [Co. 

Distributers 

imi  GOLDEN  GATE  AA  ENTJE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  and  St-  James  Street,  San  Jose 


Real  Home  Comfort 


The  cheery  warmth  of  a 

PERFECTION 

OILjjjL^TER 

keeps  the  entire  house- 
hold cozy  and  comfort- 
able. Burns  nine  hours 
without  refilling.  Easily 
cared  for. 

Dealers  everywhere. 

Write  tor  booklet.  "Warmth  in  Cold 
Corner*. ' ' 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( CALIFORNIA  I 


San  Francisco 
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BRENTWOOD 


IN  EASTERN  CONTRA  COSTA 
COUNTY,  East  of  Mt.  Diablo 

63  Miles  from  San  Francisco 
Soil  and  Climate  Unexcelled 
Suitable  for  Alfalfa,  Fnltt, 
Nuts,    Dairying,  Poultry 
and  Hogi 

PRICE  $300  AN  ACRE, 
Including  Water  Right 

Write    today    for  Illustrated 
folder,   map,  etc 


titar  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  store  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Asents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  yonr  friends 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
oar  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 

Pasadena.  Cal.  < 


NEW 
LAND  OPENING 

Where  hard     wheat    and  barle^ 
yields    50    to   75   bushels  an  acre, 
the  best  alfalfa  and  sugar  beet  land  In  1 
U.  S.  where  30,000  cattle  are  fattens*  1 
yearly,    where  26,000    acres    are    growin*  1 
premium    alfalfa;    where    the   land  OWNt] 
THE  WATER  FREE   OF  DEBT;  where  two 
or  three  crops    will    pay    for    the  land 
LOVELOCKS   VALLEY,    NEV.,   on   the  8. 
P.,    40  acre    farms    with    water    only  i 
$100    an    acre,    4  year    terms.  Send 
for     44     views     and     catalog  of 
the     square     deal  opportunity. 

O.  M.  WOOSTER 

PHELAN  BLDO., 
S.  F. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
jnd-hand  water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
vVeissbaum  kind.  Largest  plfe 
•vorks  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Gasoline  Engine 
CUSHMAN 

for  all  purposes.  The  4- 
cycle,  4-H.  P.  only  weighs 
190  lbs.  This  is  a  no- 
trouble  engine.  Made  in 
uzes  from  4  to  25  H.  P. 
Write  for  Catalog 
Light  Weight 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Bao 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays,  Lot 
her.  MlUwork,  Doors,  Windows 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Bp  raj 
lng    Tanks.  Independent 

R.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton,  Calif. 
^SVDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO->gflV 

tf%ATENTsf* 

V£2^9I1  Crocker  Bid*,  S.  P/ 
Circular 

movements  mailed  fre«. 


be  provided  near  the  top,  over  the 
cupboard,  table  or  sink.  These  will 
be  most  convenient  if  they  are  hinged 
and  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
opened  and  closed  by  pulley  and 
rope.  There  can  hardly  be  too  many 
windows  in  a  kitchen.  Glass  panels 
in  doors  also  allow  light  to  penetrate 
into  dark  places  in  closets  or  passage- 
ways. Where  there  is  danger  of 
breakage,  wire  glass  should  be  used, 
and  where  privacy  is  desirable, 
frosted  or  similar  glass  can  be  se- 
lected. 

For  summer  in  northern  states, 
and  for  all-the-year  use  in  warmer 
regions  of  the  country,  there  should 
be  a  screened  porch  opening  off  from 
the  kitchen  on  the  side  which  is  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day.  Much  of  the 
kitchen  work  may  be  done  here  and 
this  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  worker.  Some  prefer  to  have 
such  a  porch  open  on  to  the  garden, 
but  others  find  a  screened  porch 
with  no  opening  preferable,  just  be- 
cause it  gives  better  protection 
against  flies.  All  windows  should 
be  screened  to  keep  out  flies  and 
other  insects  which  are  disease  car- 
riers, and  a  cause  of  discomfort. 
Where  frame  screens  are  not  obtain- 
able, flies  can  be  kept  out  by  tack- 
ing wire  netting  16  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch  over  the  openings.  The 
screen  should  cover  the  entire  win- 
dow opening,  so  as  to  permit  the 
opening  of  either  sash. 


DANDELIONS  IN  LAWN. 

To  the  Editor:  My  bluegrass 
lawn  is  being  choked  by  dandelions. 
What  shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  dande- 
lion? Or  what  lawn  grass  would 
you  suggest? — Mrs.  E.  W.,  Hollis- 
ter. 

[We  have  seen  many  bluegrass 
lawns  from  which  dandelions  had 
been  dug  by  running  a  chisel-ended 
knife  diagonally  into  the  ground  to 
cut  the  tap  root  of  the  dandelions 
three  inches  underground.  The 
plant  is  then  easily  pulled  by  hand. 
A  wood  chisel,  beveled  on  only  one 
side  of  the  end,  inserted  with  the 
bevel  edge  underneath,  makes  a  most 
satisfactory  tool.  Hire  the  boys  and 
girls  to  do  this-  There  are  other 
lawn  grasses  but  none  to  our  mind 
that  are  so  ornamental  as  bluegrass 
where  it  grows  well. — Editor.] 


Mr.  Smith,  out  walking  with  his 
small  son  Bobby,  met  Mr.  Brown,  a 
fellow-architect.  They  strolled 
along  together,  and  patronizingly 
picked  out  the  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties of  the  new  buildings  they  passed. 
Presently  Bobby  spied  a  spotted  dog. 
"Look,  Father,"  he  said  scornfully, 
"look  at  that  dog.  I  don't  like  it. 
There's  too  much  work  on  it!" — Ev- 
erybody's Magazine. 


THE  CLOCK'S  TWO  HANDS. 
"Come,  hurry  up!"  said  the  sec- 
ond-hand of  a  clock  to  the  minute- 
hand.  "You'll  never  get  around  in 
time  if  you  don't.  See  how  fast  I'm 
going,"  continued  the  fussy  little 
monitor,  as  it  fretted  around  on  its 
pivot. 

"Come,  hurry  up!"  said  the  min- 
ute-hand to  the  hour-hand,  utterly 
oblivious  of  being  addressed  by  the 
second-hand.  "If  you  don't  be  quick, 
you'll  never  be  in  at  the  stroke  of 
one." 

"Well,  that's  just  what  our  young 


friend  there  has  been  saying  to  you." 

At  this  point  the  clock  pealed 
forth  the  hour  as  the  hour-hand  con- 
tinued: — 

"You  see  we're  in  time — not  one 
of  us  behind.  You  take  my  advice — 
do  your  own  work  in  your  own  way, 
and  leave  others  alone." 

Moral. — Mind  your  own  business. 


HONEST  ADVERTISING. 

Bill  Nye,  the  lamented  provoker  of 
smiles,  once  had  a  cow  to  sell,  or 
professed  to  have,  and  he  advertised 
the  animal  in  this  manner: 

"Owing  to  my  ill  health,  I  will  sell 
at  my  residence  in  township  nineteen, 
range  eighteen,  according  to  govern- 
ment survey,  one  plush  rasberry  cow 
giving  milk  frequently.  To  a  man 
who  does  not  fear  death  in  any  form 


she  would  be  a  great  boon.  She  Is 
very  much  attached  to  her  present 
home  with  a  stay  chain,  but  she  will 
be  sold  to  anyone  who  will  treat  her 
right.  She  is  one-fourth  Shorthorn 
and  three-fourths  hyena.  I  will  also 
throw  in  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
which  goes  with  her.  In  May  she 
usually  goes  away  for  a  week  or  two 
and  returns  with  a  tall  red  calf  with 
wabbly  legs.  Her  name  is  Rose.  I 
would  rather  sell  her  to  a  non-resi- 
dent." 


First  soldier — If  you  really  be- 
lieve you  won't  die  until  your  time 
comes,  why  do  you  dodge  every  bul- 
let that  comes  along? 

Second  soldier — Because  my  time 
won't  come  so  long  as  I  am  able  to 
dodge  'em. — New  York  Times. 


The 

Future  Man 
Woman 


or 


The  food  taken  by  the^nursingj 
mother  influences  the  physical 
development  of  the  child.  Chil-j 
dren  should  be  fed  on  nothing  out 
|the  most  strengthening  foods.(^ 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolatels; 
both  a  food  and  a  drink. 

Children  need  no  .coaxing  to  taicej 
it.  They  like  it  and  thrive  on  it.! 
It  is  the  final  expression  of  purity, 
wholesomeness  and  deliciousness. 

I 

The  cost  is  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
Begin  using  it  tomorrow/ 


Jn  hermetically) 
jea/ed  tinsS 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  has  been  used 
irr  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  iU  popularity  is  growing  day 
by  day. 

0.  CHIRARDE4.U  CO. \ 
l&n'ieu;  ^\.Sa»  Fr.«ci«. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Quality,  strength  « 
and  price 
remain  the  same. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE- — 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


Buy  by  Parcel  Post  Direct  from  the  Importers. 

"Quality"  Tea  and  Coffee. 

"CHA-MA" — A  famous  Green  Uncolored  Japan  Tea  60  CTS.  A  LB. 

"N  IN  -  GAR  BLEND" — A  delicious  Black  English  Breakfast  Tea  50  CTS.  A  LB. 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Black  Teas  In  the  world  75  CTS.  A  LB. 

Packed   Only  In   l  ib.   Absolutely  Alr-Tlght  Tins 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND" — Choice  Pure  Coffee  1  IB.  40  CTS.;  3  LBS.  $1.00 

All  Postage  paid  by  us.  Mail  Orders  to 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO.,  112-A  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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/         The  Use  Of  \ 

Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm.Orchard  and  Ranch 


The  Markets. 


Bakers' Extras   6.60  ©6.00 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  about  the  same  as 
for  the  previous  week,  and  there  is 
apparently  no  longer  any  pressure 
to  move  hay  from  the  fields,  though 
there  appears  to  be  a  liberal  supply 
remaining  in  the  country.  Current 
supplies  here,  however,  are  largely 
coming  from  warehouses.  The  bulk 
of  the  offerings  are  not  of  a  quality 
to  command  a  ready  market.  The 
export  movement  Is  keeping  up  well, 
but  will  have  to  be  larger  than  it 
has  been  so  far  to  give  much 
strength  to  the  market.  Supplies 
of  alfalfa  are  very  heavy,  and  do 
not  find  ready  sale. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats  $8.00  ©  10.00 

do  No.  2   6.00@  7.50 

Barley   5.00®  7.50 

Tame  Oats    6.00  @  10.00 

Wild  Oats    5.00®  7.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.60®  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   30®  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  has  been  marked  up 
a  little,  owing  to  the  advance  in 
the  whole  grain.  Other  lines  are 
unchanged,  though  bran  remains 
rather  easy,  with  liberal  offerings 
from  the  northern  mills. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00®  20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00®  15.00 

Bran,   per  ton   28.00 ©29.00 

Oilcake  Meal   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  25.00  @  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  ©43.00 

Middlings  33.00  ©34.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.50  ©25.50 

Rolled  Oats   32.00 ©33.00 

Shorts  32.00@33.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  local  market  is  getting  into 
stronger  shape  than  for  some  time 
past,  owing  to  the  gradual  decrease 
in  offerings  of  several  varieties. 
While  a  good  many  tomatoes  are 
still  coming  in,  shipments  have  drop- 
ped off  quite  a  bit  this  week,  and 
all  offerings  find  ready  sale  at  sharp- 
ly advanced  prices.  String,  wax  and 
lima  beans  are  slightly  higher,  and 
fancy  lots  of  egg-plant  bring  an  ad- 
vance. Green  corn  is  slightly  lower, 
though  there  is  not  much  offering. 
Celery  finds  a  lively  demand,  and 
both  Delta  and  Bay  stock  moves  off 
readily  at  slightly  better  values. 


UAVE  You  Re- 
"  ceived  Your 
Copy  of  Progres- 
sive Cultivation" 


? 


AMONG  the  hundreds  of  cou- 
pons we  receive  every  month 
requesting  copies  of  Pro- 
gressive Cultivation"  there  are 
always  a  few  the  senders  of  which 
have  neglected  to  fill  in  the  lines 
provided  for  the  name  and 
address. 

We  do  not  want  any  man  to  feel 
that  we  have  neglected  his  request. 
In  cases  where  name  and  address 
are  lacking,  however,  we  can  do 
absolutely  nothing. 

Have  you  written  for  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation"  and  not  received 
a  copy?  If  so  you  probably  mailed 
the  coupon  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  to 


fill  it  out.  Will  you  please  send 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  an- 
nouncement, giving  your  name  and 
address  in  full.  The  book  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

If  you  have  never  asked  for  a 
copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
it  is  high  time  you  did.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  filled  with 
money  saving,  time  saving  informa- 
tion. It  tells  how  and  when  to  use 
dynamite  for  sub-soiling,  tree  plant- 
ing, irrigation  work,  rock  and  stump 
blasting,  drainage  work,  excavating, 
felling  trees,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
using  Hercules  Dynamite  and  with 
its  aid  doing  more  work  and  getting 
better  results.  If  you  are  not 
among  them  please  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon below  fully  and  mail  it  to 
us.  Your  copy  of  Progressive 
Cultivation"  will  be  sent  you  at 
once. 


HKRCULKS   POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Plcaac  send  mi  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation."  f  am  interested  in  Dynamite 
for 


Name 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices 
Quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  4,  1914. 
WHEAT. 

A  heavy  export  business  at  many 
points  continues  to  dominate  the 
Market,  and  with  supplies  in  pro- 
ducing districts  rapidly  decreasing 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  as  to  values. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  locally  and 
while  prices  are  not  quoted  higher, 
the  tendency  is  distinctly  upward. 

Cal.  Club,  ctl  $1.85  ©1.87% 

Forty-fold    1.85  ©1.90 

Northern  Club   1.85®  1.87% 

Northern   Blue'm.  .  .  .  2.00@2.10 

Northern  Red    1.85  ©2.00 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  revival 
of  demand  in  the  east,  resulting  in 
a  larger  speculative  business  here 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  an 
upward  revision  of  the  spot  figures. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  stock 
in  the  country,  but  it  is  moving  off 
rapidly. 

Brewing  &  Shipping  $1.17%  ©1.20 
Choice  Feed,  per  cal  1.15  ©1.17% 

Common  Feed   Nominal 

OATS. 

The  shortage  of  the  Canadian  crop 
tends  to  draw  supplies  out  of  the 
north,  and  the  local  market  is  stif- 
fening up  in  sympathy,  both  red  and 
white  feed  showing  a  further  ad- 
vance. 

Red  Feed   1.45  ©1.50 

Seed   1.65  ©1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.55  ©1.60 

Black  Seed   1.75  ©2.25 

CORN. 

While  the  movement  here  is  lim- 
ited, corn  is  offered  freely  in  the 
east,  and  the  market  has  a  rather 
easy  tone.  Local  values,  however, 
are  unchanged. 

California  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern   Yellow    ..$1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian    1.60  @1.65 

Mllo  Maize   1.76  O1.80 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  nominal,  with 
little  offered  on  the  spot  and  not 
enough  in  demand  to  establish  prices. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

In  several  lines  a  little  reaction  is 
noted  from  the  recent  low  level; 
bayos,  large  white  and  red  beans  be- 
ing marked  up  quite  sharply,  while 
small  whites  are  also  doing  a  little 
better.  Threshing  in  several  sec- 
tions has  been  considerably  inter- 
rupted by  damp  weather,  and  with  a 
very  brisk  demand  for  spot  supplies 
the  market  has  developed  consider- 
able strength.  It  Is  still  a  little  un- 
certain whether  the  market  will  hold 
up  when  the  harvest  is  completed, 
but  the  outlook  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  fairly  favorable.  Importers 
expect  to  offer  a  lot  of  Manchurian 
speckled  beans  in  competition  with 
pinks  in  December,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  values  will  be  greatly  af- 
fected. 

(On  wharf.) 


Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.$  4.75 

Blackeyes  4.00  ©4.25 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  3-65  @3.76 

Horse  Beans               3.00  OS. 50 

Small  Whites             3.90  ©4.10 

Large  White               3.75  ©4.00 

Llmas                        5.25  ©6.30 

Pea                            4.25  ©4.60 

Pink                           3.00  ©3.10 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

Mexican  Red    5.25 


SEEDS. 

The  demand  in  most  lines  has 
picked  up  in  good  shape  in  the  last 
fortnight.  Values  show  no  quotable 
change. 

Alfalfa   17®  18c 

Crown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   Nominal 

Hemp   3%@4  c 

Millet   2%@  8%c 

Timothy    7%@8  c 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Local  prices  are  firmly  maintain- 
ed, but  so  far  have  made  no  further 
advance.  Local  trade  is  fairly  ac- 
tive, and  there  is  considerable  ship- 
ping business. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  .  .  .  $6.60     ©  6.80 


Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs35@  40c 


Green   Peppers,   Chili... 40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   35©  50c 

Tomatoes,  lugs  40c@  75c 

Beans:  Wax  per  lb  2%@3%c 

String   2%@3%c 

Lima  3%@4%c 

Cucumbers,  lugs   40©  60c 

Eggplant,  lugs   25®  60c 

Green  corn,  sack    90©  1.75 

Summer  Squash,  box  ...  .35®  50c 

Cream  Squash,  b«»T  30®  40c 

Okra,  box  30®  40c 

Celery,  doz  20©  25c 

Do.  crate  1.00®  1.50 

Sprouts  lb    2®  3c 


POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
Values  on  all  lines  stand  as  be- 
fore, and  business  is  of  moderate 
proportions  here,  with  little  outlet 
in  shipping  channels.  First  class 
potatoes  are  scarce  at  Portland,  but 
are  supplied  from  Idaho.  A  good 
many  onions  are  going  into  storage. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl.  $1.40®  1.60 


River  Burbanks,  ctl.  .  .60®  80c 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl...  1.40®  1.60 
Onions:    Yellow,   sack... 40©  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   10®  15c 

POULTRY. 
Supplies    of   eastern   stock  have 


been  quite  large,  and  while  no  very 
large  shipments  are  coming  from  lo- 
cal points,  the  market  is  well  sup- 
plied and  easy.  The  only  quotable 
decline,  however,  is  on  young  roost- 


ers. 

Turkeys,    lb   19     ©25  c 

Large  Broilers  20     ©22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  .20     ©23  c 

Fryers   18     ©19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ...  .17  ©18  c 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  .  .  .  .17  ©18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  15  ®16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb. 17     ©18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00©  3.00 

Oeese.  per  pair    2.00  (ct    J. 00 

Ducks,  doi   4.50®  8.00 


BUTTER. 

Offerings  continue  fairly  large, 
with  little  demand  from  outside 
markets,  and  fresh  extras  are  run- 
ning along  at  about  the  same  level 
as  last  week,  while  the  lower  grades 
have  eased  off  a  little.  Storage  stock 
has  been  moving  slowly,  and  there 
is  a  heavy  stock  on  hand;  but  the 
cutting  off  of  Australian  supplies  will 
probably  enable  holders  to  dispose 
of  their  stock. 

IHu.  Fit  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extras   30  30%  30%  30  ..  30 

Prime   27  27  27     27  27 

Firsts   28  26  26      26  26 

EGGS. 

Values  show  some  slight  fluctua- 
tions, but  on  the  average  the  level 
continues  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  Pullets  have  dropped  back 
from  last  week's  advance. 

Thu.      rrl    Sat.  Mnn.   Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52%  52%  51      51      ..  52 

Selected  Pullets   ..45      40     41%  41%  ••  42% 

CHEESE. 
Flats  are  offered  more  freely  this 
week,  causing  quite  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  price.  Y.  A.'s  are  steadily  held, 
while  Monterey  cheese  is  one-half 
cent  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  17  c 
New  Young  American,  fancy,  16  %c 

Monterey  Cheese  15®  16c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices. 

Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

Extras   30  29  29  30      ..  30 

Eees   42  42  42  42      ..  40 

Cal.   Cheese   14  14  14  14  14 

Flats   14%  14%  14%  14%  ..  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  apple 
market,  which  is  in  very  poor  shape, 
with  a  very  large  supply  in  storage 
and  little  shipping  demand.  There 
is  some  export  business,  but  not 
enough  to  affect  the  market;  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  last  year's 
crop  still  remains  in  local  ice  houses. 


Pears  are  moving  in  a  limited  way 
at  the  former  prices.  Receipts  of 
figs  are  steadily  decreasing,  though 
prices  are  lower  than  last  week. 
Watermelons  are  about  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  cantaloupe  season 
is  nearing  an  end,  though  there  is 
still  a  fair  supply  of  the  latter.  Most 
offerings  of  grapes  have  been  of  un- 
attractive quality,  but  the  few  choice 
lots  appearing  find  ready  sale  at 
slightly  higher  prices.  Strawberries 
and  raspberries  are  higher,  with  di- 
minishing supplies,  and  the  late  va- 
riety of  cranberries  brings  an  ad- 
vance. 


Cranberries,  bbl.  . 

$7.00® 

8.25 

Huckleberries,  lb. 

6© 

8c 

Strawberries,  chest 

.  .  .5.00© 

8.00 

Raspberries,  chest 

.  .  .  .6.00© 

8.00 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  50© 

90c 

40© 

65c 

50© 

90c 

50® 

1.00 

Pearmaln  

...  50® 

65c 

Jonathan   

.  .  .  40® 

75c 

25® 

50c 

Quinces,  box  .... 

30® 

50c 

Pears,  box: 

Winter  Nellis  . 

 1.25© 

1.50 

No.  2   

50© 

70c 

Other  varieties   .  . 

35© 

75c 

Figs:       Black,  double 

.  .  .  .1.00© 

1.25 

Pomegranates,  box 

  50© 

1.00 

Persimmons,  box  . 

  75© 

1.25 

Cantaloupes,  crate 

.  .  .1.00© 

1.25 

Grapes:  Malagas, 

crate  75© 

1.00 

Tokays,  crate  . 

45® 

50c 

 50® 

75c 

 50© 

60c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  fairly  large  shipping 
movement,  but  this  is  mostly  on  old 
orders  and  current  business  re- 
mains quiet  in  nearly  all  lines, 
though  values  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained.   In  some  quarters  there  has 
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Increase  Farm  and  Orchard  Profits 

GROW  INOCULATED  LEGUMES 


Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch,  Field  Peas  and  Beans 

Inoculate  Forage,  Cover  and  Green  Manure  Crops  with 


N ITRAGIN 

ft  TRADE  MARK  REC'D  DEC. 6.(898  Ntt 32212  ^ 


PURE  CULTURE. 

THE  'SiMPLCST'SAPEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMES 


"NITRAGIN"  is  the  wonderful 
germ  that  unites  with  the  legume 
root  and  draws  from  the  air  the 
precious  nitrogen — necessary  to  all  plant  life,  health  and  growth. 

Failure  to  get  a  stand  or  a  perfect  "catch"  is  nearly  always  due  to 
the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  germ.  "NITRAGIN' ' 
Pure  Culture  [gives  to  your  legumes  billions  of  these  active,  vigorous 
germs;  as  a  result  the  plants  grow  quickly  and  luxuriantly;  they  are  big, 
strong,  healthy,  deep-rooted. 

"NITRAGIN"  invariably  insures  a 
perfect  "catch, ' '  quick  growth,  enormous 
yield  and  extra  food  value. 

Inoculate  all  legumes  with  "NITRA- 
GIN" Pure  Culture.  A  special  strain  for 
each  legume — 27  varieties. 

Pure  Culture  inoculation  is  endorsed 
by  Government  authorities,  state  experi- 
ment stations,  practical  farmers,  agricul- 
tural experts  and  soil  culturists.  Let  us 
send  you  testimonials  and  other  proof. 

Price:  Garden  size  $1.00  per  can;  acre 
size  $2  per  can;  5-acre  size  $9  per  can. 
F.  O  B.  Postage  and  express  extra. 
Parcel  Post,  10c  per  acre  extra.  Ask 
your  seedsman  or  fertilizer  dealer  for 
"NITRAGIN." 

Prepared  in  the  Laboratories  of  the 
German -American  "NITRAGIN" 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  legume  inoculated  with  "NITRA- 
GIN" Pure  Culture  is  the  best  shade  or 
cover  crop  because  of  the  quick  growth, 
vigor  and  luxuriance  of  plant,  and  because 
it  is  a  soil-enricher  instead  of  a  soil-robber. 
It  is  the  best  green  manure  crop  because 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  new  nitrogen 
it  adds  to  the  soil  and  the  extra  richness 
of  the  humus. 

"NITRAGIN'*  Pure  Culture  is  the 
original —  discovered  by  Nobbe  and 
Hiltner,  famous  German  bacteriologists; 
it  has  been  improved  and  perfected  by 
twenty  yea»s  of  testing  and  proving.  It 
comes  to  you  in  granular  form,  packed 
in  ventilated  tin  cans.  Easy  to  apply — 
ten  minutes  work — a  boy  can  do  it. 

Alfalfa — Youcan'tafford  to  risk  failure 
on  this  wonder  crop.  For  Alfalfa  success, 
inoculate  the  seed  with  "NITRAGIN.  " 


asSESSr"  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  f.SgS:* 


BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS 

— drive  the  material  on  at  high  pres- 
sure and  have  non-rusting  ball  valves, 
porcelain-lined  cylinders,  Bean  patent- 
ed pressure  regulators  and  many  other 
distinctive  advantages.   On  account  of 
their  low-down,  compact,  perfectly  bal- 
anced   construction    they  are   as  easily 
handled  on  hilly  ground  as  on  the  level. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28-A 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories.  Send  now. 

BEAN   SPRAY   PUMP  CO.  211  W.Julian  St.,also  Cleveland,  O. 


Note  the  complete,  finished 
appearance  of  the  Beao. 
This  spray  Is  no  experiment. 


been  some  pressure  to  sell,  due  to 
the  financial  needs  of  holders,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  market  should 
recover  from  the  present  dullness  if 
given  time.  Some  packers  point  out 
that,  in  peaches  and  prunes,  ship- 
ments this  fall  have  been  almost 
equal  to  those  of  last  year,  and  con- 
sist moreover  almost  entirely  of  new 
goods;  while  the  eastern  trade  is 
not  heavily  supplied.  Buyers,  how- 
ever, are  quite  generally  working  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis  in  all  lines, 
with  indications  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so;  and  while  the  total 
requirements  should  be  fully  normal, 
most  of  the  stock  will  be  left  at 
primary  points  until  needed.  The 
offerings  of  French  prunes  in  the 
east  appear  to  have  had  comparative- 
ly little  effect  on  the  market.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  Although  the  demand  for  for- 
ward shipments  is  light  from  this 
quarter,  holders  of  stock  on  the 
Coast  are  not  inclined  to  shade 
prices.  Most  of  the  large  jobbers 
have  covered  their  early  fall  require- 
ments and  are  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  purchased  goods  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  quantity  to  come  for- 
ward is  said  to  be  large,  but  no  doubt 
is  felt  that  it  can  be  taken  care  of 
without  appreciably  affecting  spot 
market  values  when  the  winter  con- 
suming demand  sets  in.  In  spot 
Prunes  trade  is  improving  on  job- 
bing orders  owing  to  more  propitious 
weather  conditions,  but  at  the  best 
the  movement  is  slow,  and  the  quo- 
tations on  spot  goods  are  nominal. 
California  Raisins  get  little  attention 
from  local  jobbers  at  present.  A 
considerable  amount  of  business  for 
October  shipping  from  the  Coast  has 
been  done  at  the  guaranteed  prices 
of  the  association,  but  it  is  said  that 
local  distributors  have  by  no  means 
covered  their  requirements  for  the 
winter  trade.  Prices  are  firm  and 
unchanged  on  the  Coast,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  pressure  to  dis- 
pose of  spot  goods,  and  as  a  result 
concessions  in  prices  are  reported 
to  be  making  in  some  quarters. 
Peaches  and  apricots  for  shipment 
from  the  Coast  are  steady  but  quiet 
so  far  as  home  trade  is  concerned. 
More  export  business  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  way  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  and  Holland  is  be- 


ing done. 
Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     @5  o 

Apricots,  1914    6     @9  o 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2%@2%o 

Calimyrna,  1914   ....  5  0 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  4  @4%c 

Peaches,  new  3%@4  o 

Pears    6     @8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4fte 

Seedless  Sultanas  ....  6  o 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  citrus  selling  season  of  1913- 
14  closed  Nov.  1st,  with  good  prices 
paid  for  oranges  and  lemons.  Total 
shipments  for  the  year  from  South- 
ern California  were  39,024  cars  of 
oranges  and  2,954  cars  of  lemons, 
which  was  the  largest  tonnage  ever 
sent  from  the  State.  The  lemon 
shipments  were  not  up  to  the  total 
of  1912,  showing  that,  the  frost 
damage  of  last  year  had  not  been 
fully  repaired.  On  the  New  York 
auction  Monday,  Nov.  2nd,  Valencia 
oranges  averaged  from  $2.60  to 
$4.30  per  box,  lemons  brought  $4.10 
to  $4.60  per  box.  The  various  other 
auction  points  showed  about  the 
same  prices  and  markets  were 
strong,  which  doubtless  means  that 
the  balance  of  the  old  crop  will 
bring  good  prices.  New  crop  navel 
oranges  will  commence  moving  in  a 
few  days.  In  San  Francisco  offer- 
ings of  grapefruit  are  increasing  a 
little,  and  the  top  figure  has  been 
shaded.  Limes  also  are  slightly  eas- 
ier. Oranges  are  in  very  moderate 
supply,  and  values  are  holding  up 
steadily. 
Oranges: 

Valencias,  box   $2.25  @  3.00 

Tangerines,  crate    7  5c  @  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box  1.75  eg)  2.50 

Lemons,  box    2.00  @  4.50 

Lemonettes,  box   1.00  @  2.00 

Limes,  case   3.00  @  5.00 

NUTS. 

Walnuts  are  said  to  be  pretty  well 


out  of  first  hands,  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  later  importations  will 
greatly  affect  the  market  for  Cali- 
fornia stock.  Almonds  are  quiet, 
and  small  holders  show  considerable 
anxiety  to  sell,  while  buyers  will 
take  no  interest  except  at  consider- 
ably less  than  Association  prices. 

(Association  Prices.) 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 


Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  t 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    16  c 

Texas  Prolific   16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell   1616c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    20  c 

No.  2    12  c 


HONEY. 

The  demand  for  comb  honey  is 
ilmited,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
market  for  all  that  is  offered  from 
the  country.  There  is  practically 
no  market  here  for  extracted,  though 
most  offerings  are  held  at  about  the 
prices  quoted. 


Comb:  White  

11 

@13 

c 

Amber  

,  ,  7 

@10 

c 

Dark   

6 

<§>  7 

c 

Extracted :  White  . 

.  .  7 

@  8 

c 

..  4% 

@  « 

c 

.  .  3 

<a>  4 

0 

BEESWAX. 
While  there  is  no  urgent  demand, 
there  is  some  business  being  done  at 
the  range  quoted. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark   27%@31  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  remains  very  dull, 
and  little  more  than  nominal  as  to 
values.  The  English  crop  has  been 
very  large,  and  shipments  from  that 
country  are  being  offered  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  cutting  off  an  import- 
ant outlet  for  Pacific  Coast  stock, 
while  interior  brewers  are  holding 
off.  A  few  recent  sales  are  reported 
in  Oregon,  however,  as  high  as  11c. 

1914   crop    8     @10  c 

WOOL. 

Wool  continues  nominal  as  local 
buyers  are  still  holding  off,  and  there 
is  very  little  demand  in  consuming 
markets.  A  small  sale  at  Cloverdale 
is  reported  at  10c.  There  seems  to 
be  no  certainty  at  present  as  to  the 
effect  of  shutting  off  the  imports 
from  England  and  Australia. 

Fall  clip  Nominal 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Hogs  continue  to  come  in  freely, 
and  show  a  further  decline.  Other 
lines  are  firmly  held,  with  limited  of- 
ferings from  nearby  points. 


Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  c 

No.  2    6%@  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers :  No-  1  5  %  @  6  c 

No.  2    5%@  5%C 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%c 

Medium    8%(g>  9  c 

Heavy    7     (g>  8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

250  to  300  lbs  ...  .  7  c 

125  to  250  lbs   7%c 

Prime  Wethers   5  %  @   6  c 

Ewes  5     @  5  %  c 

Milk  Lambs   6%@  7%c 

MULES 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125@150 

1000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65  ©100 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 
By  J.  L.  Nagel. 
Due  to  the  arrival  the  past  week 
of  sound  and  unsound  grapes,  the 
market  has  fluctuated  with  consider- 
able uncertainty,  but,  as  the  majority 
of  the  offerings  appear  to  have  been 
rain-damaged,  the  prices  have  not 
ruled  very  satisfactory.    This  recent 
rain  has  so  affected  Tokays  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  crop  will  be  sent  to 
the  wineries.. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cars 
of  second-crop  Malagas,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  shipped  except  Red 
Emperors  from  the  Fresno  District 
and  a  few  Black  Emperors  from  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  shipments 
from  now  on  will  not  exceed  350 
cars,  which  will  all  go  forward  with- 
in the  next  thirty  days. 


The  last  of  the  pears  have  been 
shipped,  most  of  them  having  been 
put  into  cold  storage  for  sale  later 
in  the  winter  ana  spring. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  York:  .Tokays,  65c  to  $1.25; 
Cornichons,  70c  to  $1;  Malagas,  75c 
to  $1.05;  W.  Nellis,  $1.80  to  2.08; 
Emperors  7  3c;  Cornice,  $2.40;  B. 
Hardy,  $1.25;  Morceau,  Hf.  Bxs., 
$1.09  to  $2.19;  Muscats,  80c;  Pome- 
granates, $1.65;  Late  Red  Plums, 
$1.50. 

Chicago:  Tokays,  55c  to  $1.25; 
Cornichons,  70c  to  $1.11;  Malagas, 
65c  to  $1;  Emperors,  85c  to  91c; 
Muscats,  78c;  Pomegranates,  80c  to 
$1.10;  Morocco,  $1.05. 

Minneapolis:  Tokays  65c  to  $1.15; 
Cornichons,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  Mala- 
gas, 55c  to  90c. 

Boston:  Tokays,  65c  to  $1.30; 
Cornichons,  80c  to  $1;  Malagas,  65c 
to  90c. 

Philadelphia:  .Tokays,  55c  to 
$1.20;  Cornichons,  90c  to  $1.15; 
Malagas,  80c  to  $1.05;  Emperors, 
95c  to  $1.15. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  15,266 
cars  as  against  12,741  last  year. 


Publishers  Department. 

A  subscriber  writing  us  from  Wat- 
sonville,  says:  "I  want  to  say  this 
for  the  Rural  Press,  it  is  absolutely 
the  only  agricultural  journal  I  know 
of  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The 
patch-work,  shears  editorial  crea- 
tions foisted  on  the  farmers  as  ag- 
ricultural are  funny.  I  take  them 
for  the  advertisements." 

During  the  past  week  we  have  add- 
ed 248  new  subscribers  to  our  list, 
and  the  field  men  all  promise  us  big 
reports  for  next  week. 

Our  advertising  Qolumns  crowd 
the  reading  matter  some  this  week, 
for  which  we  are  pleased,  as  we  need 
the  money.  However,  beginning 
week  after  next  the  Rural  Press  will 
contain  32  pages  instead  of  24,  which 
will  give  ample  room  for  reading 
matter  as  well  as  advertisements. 

Remember  the  nights  are  growing 
longer  and  you  will  have  time  to 
read  our  two  new  books,  "One  Thou- 
sand Questions  in  Agriculture  An- 
swered," and  "California  Poultry 
Practice."  Send  for  our  special  of- 
fer on  either  of  these  books. 
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'What's  in  the  sack  is  on  the  sack 
and    that's    what's    in    the  egg" 


(his  is  Better 

and  Cheaper  than  you  can  mix  yourself 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  individual 
to  mix  together  different  kinds  of  chicken  feed 
materials  and  get  a  perfectly  balanced  feed.  And 
even  if  you  did  mix  it  properly  it  would  cost  you 
more  than  Surelay.  Surelay  is  a  by-product  of 
the  Sperry  Flour  and  cereal  mills,  the  largest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — that's  the  reason  why  Surelay 
is  low  priced .  Try 

SURELAY 

BALANCED   EGG  FOOD 


and  see  w'hat  a  wonderful 
difference  it  will  make  in 
the  egg  production  of  your 
hens.  In  the  Sperry  labora- 
tories are  scientists  who  are 
constantly  testing  grains  for 
their  food  elements,  and  ex- 
perts who  know  how  to  mix 
these  grains  scientifically 
into  a  perfectly  blended  and 
balanced  chicken  feed,  so 
that  there  is  never  a  question 
as  to  the  exact  food  content 
in  every  handful  of  Surelay. 
Look     at     the  analysis 


that's    what's  in  the 


Surelay  is  Egg-food. 

In  every  sack  of  Surelay 
you  will  find  a  coupon.  The 
more  you  feed  Surelay  to 
your  hens  the  more  you 
practice  economy,  for  Sure- 
lay  coupons  entitle  you  to 
the  Surelay  product. 

Send  for  this  booklet, 

"MAKE  HENS  HAPPY." 

It  contains  some  very  val- 
uable pointers  on  how  to 
raise  chickens  and  get  the 
most  profit  out  of  them.  It 
tells  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  them.  Sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  today.  Address 
all  communications  to  the 
Stock  and  Food  Depart- 
ment. Rural  Press. 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

Stockton,  California 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Ord 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwo>" 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  1 
us  on  University  of  California  Expen 
mental  Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Cany  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  §1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plows 


Plows  "A-goin'  and  a-comin 


Principle  Right    Construction  Bight    Results  Right    Prices  Right 

The  Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

WITH  NEW  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  TONGUE  is  the 
most  successful  Reversible  Disc  Plow  built.  It  is  simple  in 
design,  FEW  IN  PARTS,  and  perfect  in  construction,  and  its 
durability  is  beyond  question.  It  is  easily  operated  on  hill- 
side or  level  land. 

On  Steep  Hillside,  where  a  team  can  walk  and  draw  a 
plow,  it  works  perfectly. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW 
TO  DO  GOOD  WORK,  not  only  in  dry,  hard  and  sticky 
ground,  but  to  do  good  work  in  any  fallow  ground  either  clean 
or  trashy,  on  hillside  or  level ;  in  short,  to  do  good  work  any- 
where, except  in  sod  land,  at  any  time  when  plowing  can  be 
done.  This  is  making  a  large  claim  for  this  plow  but  by  actual 
use  and  tests  it  has  proved  to  be  the  ideal  plow  to  meet  these 
conditions. 

AS  A  DEEP  TILLER  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Bear 
in  mind,  this  Plow  is  not  necessarily  for  use  on  hillsides  only; 
it  is  the  best  Single  Sulky  Plow  for  general  use  made  today. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 
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Growing  the  Easter  Lamb 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

With  a  net  difference  of  one,  and  quite  often,  during  the  past 
season,  two  cents  a  pound  in  their  favor,  it  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  progressive  sheep  men  should  aspire  to  the 
marketing  of  winter  lambs,  on  the  crest  of  the  high  Easter  market. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  desire,  however,  is  a  matter  which 
few  of  our  California  sheep  growers  have  as  yet  attempted,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  breeding  disadvan- 
tages which  are  encountered  by  the  winter  lamb  grower. 

While  these  have  not  all  been  satisfactorily  worked  out  on  the 
Stanford  University  ranch 
at  Vina,  Tehama  county,  the 
Easter  lamb  has  been  a  reality 
there  for  the  past  two  years, 
with  most  gratifying  financial 
returns. 

Breeding. — This  feature  of 
the  ranch  has  indeed  come 
into  such  popular  favor  with 
manager  W.  G.  Stimmel,  that 
2500  ewes  have  been  bred  to 
start  lambing  by  the  first  of 
December,  this  year,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Merino 
base  must  be  maintained  in 
the  range  ewes,  possibly  still 
more  would  have  been  bred  in 
a  similar  manner. 

As  the  sheep  are  run  on  the 
mountain  ranges  in  the  sum- 
mer months  and  on  lower  ranges  during 
the  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
foundation  ewes  on  a  Merino  base,  to 
secure  the  vigor  and  strength  which 
experience  has  taught  can  not  be  se- 
cured otherwise. 

The  ewes  are  bred  to  lamb  as  two 
year  olds  and  are  kept  in  the  flocks  till 
their  bags  or  teeth  get  bad,  or  they  be- 
come in  other  ways  disqualified  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Pure-bred  Rambouillet  bucks  are 
used,  performing  their  first  service  as 
long  yearlings,  on  all  of  the  ewes  except 
those  bred  for  winter  lambing,  these 
latter  being  bred  to  Shropshire  bucks 
to  impart  the  quick-growing  mutton 
characteristics  which  are  essential  in 
winter  lamb  production. 

This  outbreeding  to  Shropshire  bucks, 
if  continually  practiced,  makes  impos- 
sible the  reserving  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  for  later  range  breeding, 
when  their  early  development  would  otherwise  make  them  most 
desirable  for  such  purposes. 

Shelter.- — Coming  as  they  do  with  the  beginning  of  winter 
lambing  sheds  have  to  be  provided.  Three  such  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  the  ranch  having  a  capacity  of  between  400  and 
500  ewes  each,  which  is  further  supplemented  by  other  farm  build- 
ings, making  it  possible  to  accommodate  about  2,000  head  in  all. 
These  buildings  have  been  covered  with  galvanized  iron  roofs, 


Winter  Lambs  Need  Protection,  Shown  in  the  Lower 
Picture,  as  Against  the  Usual  Lambing  Conditions 
Shown  in  the  Upper  Picture. 


supported  underneath  by  strong  posts,  set  eight  feet  apart.  Divis- 
ion of  the  floor  space  into  large  or  small  pens,  as  the  occasion  may 
demand,  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  panels,  three  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  long,  which  are  securely  fastened  to  the  posts  with  wire. 

If  the  weather  is  bad,  small  amounts  of  alfalfa  hay  are  carried 
to  the  sheep  in  the  day  time  and  they  are  fed  and  kept  under  roof. 
As  soon  as  a  ewe  drops  her  lamb  and  properly  owns  and  cares  for 
it,  they  are  turned  out  to  provide  room  for  other  drop  bands.  This 
is  usually  done  about  four  days  after  lambing,  depending  to  a  large 
extent  upon  how  fast  the  lambs  are  coming.  When  coming 
slowly  they  are  sometimes  housed  for  a  week  at  nights,  but  turned 
out  during  the  day,  weather  being  favorable. 

"I  am  willing  to  use  hot-house  methods  with  the  market  stuff, 

but  not  with  my  breeding 
stock,"  was  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Stimmel  in  explaining  why 
the  ewes  are  pushed  into  the 
open  as  soon  as  practicable. 

When  the  weather  con- 
tinues to  be  bad,  as  was  the 
case  last  year  for  seven  weeks, 
the  ewes  with  their  lambs,  are 
driven  to  points  on  the  ranch 
having  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber or  to  other  protected 
places. 

From  the  time  that  they 
are  turned  out  of  the  lambing 
sheds   until   marketed,  their 
growth  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  good  feed,  and  when  one 
considers    that    last  year's 
lambs    weighed    65    to  75 
pounds  at  three  months  old,  and  sold  for 
an  average  price  of  $4  a  head,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  lambs  on  this  ranch  never  go 
hungry. 

The  value  of  this  system  is  further 
augmented  in  the  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  lambs  raised,  last  year's  op- 
erations showing  that  95  per  cent  of  all 
lambs  dropped  were  marketed,  and  had 
the  work  been  carried  out  in  a  smaller 
manner  it  is  likely  that  this  percentage 
would  have  been  still  greater. 

The  Glide  Way. — Another  illustra- 
tion of  winter  lamb  raising,  carried  on 
in  a  somewhat  different,  but  at  the  same 
time  profitable  manner,  is  practiced  by 
T.  S.  Glide,  on  his  ranch  in  Yolo  county. 

In  running  his  several  thousand  head 
of  Merino  sheep,  there  are  each  year  a 
large  number  of  old  ewes  which,  due  to 
poor  bags,  backs,  or  teeth,  are  unfitted 
for  future  range  breeding,  and  which  were  in  past  years  marketed 
from  the  range  in  the  fall,  at  a  low  price,  due  to  their  poor  physical 
condition.  These,  together  with  the  yearling  ewes,  which  prove 
to  be  poor  breeders  or  for  other  reason  undesirable  to  carry  in  the 
bands,  are  bred  to  Shropshire  bucks  during  the  summer  months  to 
lamb  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  part  of  December. 

At  lambing  time  the  sheep  are  given  practically  the  same  care 
as  on  the  Vina  ranch,  except  that  in  this  case  only  one  lambing 
(Continued  on  page  480.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
».  m.,  November  11,  1914. 


Stations. 

Past 

Rainfall  Data 
Seasonal  Normal 

l     Tem  pel  ature 
Data 
Part  Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max'm 

Min'm 

.44 

6.25 

5.20 

66o 

44o 

Red  Bluff.  . . 

.00 

1.56 

3.19 

78 

46 

Sacramento . 

.04 

1.08 

1.84 

76 

48 

S.  Francisco 

.00 

.47 

2.05 

78 

54 

San  Jose.  .  . 

.02 

.98 

1.56 

78 

40 

Fresno  

.00 

.58 

1.14 

84 

48 

Indep'ndencc 

.03 

.40 

1.09 

72 

36 

S.  L.  Obispo. 

.02 

.20 

2.12 

88 

44 

Los  Angeles . 

.18 

.49 

1.07 

90 

54 

San  Diego.  . 

.87 

1.90 

.74 

88 

60 

The  Week. 


Our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the 
election  is  over.  Probably  some  of  them  were 
imprisoned  for  several  days  and  nights  in  the 
vote-counting  places  and  had  a  more  realizing 
sense  than  the  rest  of  us  of  what  the  present 
California  system  of  lifting  yourself  to  a  place 
on  the  ticket  and  of  getting  your  peculiar  ideas 
into  the  form  of  homemade  legislation,  really 
means.  Some  of  us  will  also  be  figuring  up 
what  it  costs  in  taxes  to  defeat  persons  and 
propositions  which  most  of  the  people  have  no 
public  use  for.  But  all  that  is  not  our  prob- 
lem :  the  next  legislature  will  probably  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  chief  joy  which 
we  see  at  the  moment  in  the  last  campaign  and 
its  outcome  is  that  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
voters  were  not  hair-splitting:  they  declared 
loudly  and  unequivocally  whom  they  wanted 
for  rulers  and  representatives  and  what  they 
wanted  in  laws.  As  the  American  system  calls 
for  good  losers  as  well  as  joyful  winners,  and 
enjoins  upon  all  the  honest  belief  that  the 
country  is  safe  anyway,  it  is  fortunate  that  plu- 
ralities and  majorities  were  so  large  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  popular  will.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  incumbent  upon  all  to  forget 
recent  asperities  and  rise  bouyantly  to  efforts 
for  state  development  and  the  individual  pros- 
perity of  all  who  are  working  fairly  toward 
honorable  and  enterprising  production.  On  our 
own  part  we  propose  to  practice  what  we 
preach.  Our  next  issue  will  appear  with  a  33 
per-cent  increase  in  pages  and  with  contents 
more  pointedly  and  amply  directed  toward 
helping  our  readers  to  get  busy  in  lines  which 
lead  still  farther  onward  in  agricultural  efforts 
which  are  rapidly  giving  California  leadership 
among  the  states  of  the  Union. 


Is  It  Not  a  Joyful  Place  to  Work? 

We  apprehend  that  those  who  become  Cali- 
fornians  soon  forget  to  be  appreciatively 
thankful  for  the  delights  of  their  environment 
for  life  and  work.  It  all  comes  to  be  too  much 
a  matter  of  course  with  us  to  evoke  frequent 
remark,  and  yet  we  should  never  forget  what 
we  are  enjoying.  If  the  distant  reader  desires 
suggestion  of  what  it  is,  let  him  examine  the 
temperature  columns  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
report  upon  this  page  and  contrast  the  figures 
with  those  of  his  own  locality.  Let  him  then 
interpret  our  figures  into  realizable  terms  of 
plant  growth.  We  were  scudding  over  a 
thousand  miles  of  California  coast  valleys  since 
our  last  issue  and  caught  the  scarlets  and  crim- 
sons of  ripening  peppers  and  tomatoes  and  the 
purples  of  egg  plants  through  the  thick  ver- 
dure of  foliage  untouched  by  frost ;  we  saw  also 
hay-making  in  alfalfa  fields  while  in  house 
gardens  callas,  heliotropes,  etc.,  were  still  car- 
rying midsummer  to  the  verge  of  Thanksgiving 
Day.  These  plants  are  cited  because  they  are 
the  ones  which  are  condemned  as  "tender"  in 
the  floral  language  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
they  will  bring  to  the  distant  reader  a  keener 
appreciation  of  our  conditions  than  descriptive 
words  could  convey.  Of  course  here  and  there, 
in  low  places  and  on  the  mountains,  they  have 
closed  their  .seasonal  careers,  but  over  the 
great  stretches  of  valley  mesas  and  foothills 
and,  measurably,  over  the  almost  illimitable 
plains,  they  throw  their  rare  beauty  to  the  eye 
in  earnest  protest  against  the  desolate  No- 
vember which  the  poets  have  sung  for  other 
lands. 

And  there  is  another  blessing  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  as  we  glance  across  our  rural 
landscapes,  and  that  is  the  blessing  of  peace. 
Californians  need  to  be  reminded  that  their 
conflicts  at  the  ballot-box  do  not  work  such 
havoc  as  this,  from  the  war-zone  of  Europe : 

"Trenches,  '  pits,  dugouts,  embankments 
and  mounds  are  everywhere.  Scattered  over 
the  fields  are  remains  of  property  of  every  de- 
scription. Rarely  can  a  sound  tree  be  found, 
practically  all  bearing  the  sign  of  shrapnel 
and  other  shell  fire.  Houses  and  huts  are  in 
various  states  of  ruin  and  the  fields  littered 
with  the  wreck  of  transport  trains,  wagons, 
harness  and  remnants  of  barricades,  and  the 
countryside  reminds  one  of  a  district  ravaged 
by  a  cyclone."  . 

Surely  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  fit  token  for 
our  November! 


What  the  Canal  Is  Doing  for  the  Coast. 

And  there  is  another  thankful  note  which 
should  be  sounded,  but  which  California  has 
to  enjoy  by  proxy  until  the  state  returns  to 
wheat  surpluses,  as  she  should.  This  week 
the  declaration  comes  from  both  Portland  and 
Seattle  that  shipments  are  being  made  to 
Europe  which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  it  been  necessary  to  route  grain  vessels 
via  Cape  Horn,  with  attendant  risks  of  cap- 
ture in  southern  waters  by  hostile  warships. 
Within  the  four  months  of  the  grain  export- 
ing season  already  past,  Ponland  exported 
2-593>°32  bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $2,612,- 
125,  and  last  year  the  same  months  are  cred- 
ited with  2,667,480  bushels,  but  valued  at  only 
$2,198,039.  The  advance  in  the  prices  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  value  of  grain  ex- 
ports. From  Seattle  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal 


has  more  than  doubled  the  water  traffic  be- 
tween Puget  Sound  and  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
but  the  increase  would  have  been  vastly 
greater  but  for  the  war.  For  example,  the 
Southern  states  are  not  taking  canned  salmon 
as  usual,  owing  to  the  cotton  depression. 
Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  the  canal  is  serv- 
ing prosperity  on  this  coast — not  so  notably 
as  it  would  had  the  high  seas  been  unvexed 
by  cruisers,  but  still  it  has  largely  saved  our 
trade  because  it  enables  cargoes  to  traverse 
waters  whose  tranquillity  it  is  possible  to 
guard  and  assure.  And  of  course  shipments 
from  San  Francisco,  though  covering  other 
products,  impress  the  same  significance. 


Cotton  and  Wool. 

These  two  great  textiles  are  still  in  the 
lime-light  though  with  quite  different  as- 
pects. The  worse  phase  of  the  cotton  disas- 
ter seems  to  be  this :  Cotton  prices  of  Novem- 
ber 1st  averaged  6.3  cents  per  pound,  while  a 
year  ago  the  price  was  13  cents.  This  reduc- 
tion represents  a  total  shrinkage  of  income  of 
cotton  farmers  for  lint  cotton  of  about  $425,- 
000,000.  Cottonseed  was  sold  by  producers 
on  October  1st  at  about  $15.25  a  ton,  while  a 
year  ago  the  price  was  about  $22  a  ton.  This 
reduction  represents  a  shrinkage  of  about 
$30,000,000.  But  this  is  a  spot  loss  and  on 
paper  only  because  the  outlook  is  that  it  will 
be  easier  either  to  carry  or  to  sell  cotton  and 
thus  ultimately  to  realize  something  more 
from  it.  The  English  spinners  are  getting 
busy  and  have  plenty  of  orders  to  fill  for 
China  and  India,  and  the  reopening  of  the 
Manchester  cotton  market  results  from  the 
assurance  of  the  spinners  that  "the  improve- 
ment in  the  cotton  situation  was  largely  due 
to  Sir  George  Paish's  efforts  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  a  better  understanding 
between  bankers,  growers  and  brokers,  and 
the  British  and  American  governments." 
This  is  an  achievement  in  international  peace 
and  quite  in  contrast  with  the  report,  which 
comes  from  the  continent,  of  the  barbaric  bit- 
terness of  the  war.  The  French  claim  that 
the  Germans  are  not  only  carrying  away  all 
the  yarn,  cotton,  woolen  and  raw  material 
from  Lille,  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing,  now  in 
their  possession,  but  are  making  a  practice  of 
destroying  all  factories  with  machinery  in 
them,  so  that  this  region  of  French  textile  in- 
dustry will  be  crippled  for  years  to  come. 
This  unpardonable  war  is  therefore  not  a  con- 
flict of  armies  but  of  destruction  and  pillage 
which  the  world  will  not  forget. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  wool  will  for 
a  time  forget  the  tariff-reform  injury  because 
England  has  covered  for  her  own  use  all  the 
Australian  product  and  laid  an  embargo  upon 
its  shipment  to  this  country.  Perhaps  our  rul- 
ing statesmen  may  get  a  hint  that  to  cover 
our  own  nakedness,  it  is  not  wise  to  court  de- 
pendence upon  other  nations  for  our  wool 
supply.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  so  swift 
a  rebuke  to  our  existing  impolicy! 


Wine  and  Work. 

The  voters  of  California  have  overwhelm- 
ingly settled  two  agricultural  things:  One  is 
endorsing  the  action  of  California  pioneers, 
both  Spanish  and  American,  in  choosing  to 
employ  the  fullness  of  the  grape  for  the  up- 
building of  the  state.  The  other  is  the  affir- 
mation of  the  right  of  3  *"an  to  buy  or  <=ell  the 
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commodity  known  as  labor  as  he  may  deem 
best  for  his  own  comfort  and  for  the  success 
of  the  production  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. So  long  as  one  did  not  really  know  the 
prevalent  wish  of  the  people  on  these  subjects, 
prohibitory  propositions  were  worth  trying. 
As  these  propositions  have  been  so  strongly 
denied  it  becomes  reformers  to  give  attention 
to  more  reasonable,  regulatory  measures, 
which  may  be  expected  to  more  widely  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  people  and  to  cure 
whatever  evils  exist  in  the  social  order.  In- 
dustrially it  is  very  timely  and  important  that 
supplying  the  world-wide  and  race-long  de- 
mand for  wine  should  not  be  stricken  from  the 
resources  of  a  state  which  is  at  most  the  only 
state  in  the  nation  having  creation's  cut  of 
adaptations  for  the  vinifera  species,  which  is 
the  only  source  of  what  the  world  calls  real 
wine  and  not  medicine.  For  half  a  century 
the  state  has  been  handicapped  by  popular 
preference  and  prejudice  for  the  product  of  the 
same  grape  species  for  European  countries, 
largely  because  of  historic  aspects  of  their  out- 
put. Now  the  time  comes  for  a  fairer  estimate 
and  patronage  for  the  California  product. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  under  state  encouragement, 
to  qualify  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  now 
arisen  through  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  the 
people  have  voted  that  the  enterprise  of  pro- 
ducing wine,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
praiseworthy  from  a  world's  point  of  view, 
shall  not  be  denied  to  the  people  of  this  state. 
There  may  be  regulations,  even  to  prohibition, 
wherever  the  people  in  its  sovereign  right  de- 
crees, but  the  right  of  Californians  to  drink 
wine,  if  they  choose,  in  private  places,  and 
their  right  to  grow  grapes  and  manufacture 
the  products  thereof  for  the  world's  trade  is 
overwhelmingly  affirmed  by  popular  vote. 


Land  for  Our  Own  People. 

We  have  refused  printing  to  several  good 
letters  from  our  subscribers  against  wholesale 
importation  of  Belgians  because  it  seems  to  us 
the  proposition  is  a  dead  one ;  hardly  needing 
post-mortem  punishment.  It  died  so  soon  that 
it  may  surely  be  credited  with  infantile  inno- 
cence and  set  free  to  do  its  own  harping.  There 
was,  however,  one  good  and  pertinent  com- 
ment in  all  these  waste-basketed  letters  and 
that  may  be  mentioned.  In  effect  it  is  covered 
by  these  questions  :  "Why  are  we  so  anxious 
to  capture  the  simple-minded,  but  heroic,  Bel- 
gians? Do  we  wish  to  give  large  land-owners 
a  chance  to  skin  them?  If  not,  why  do  we  not 
offer  some  such  help  in  starting  on  land  to  our 
own  landless  people?"  It  seems  to  us  that 
about  all  there  is  left  of  this  Belgian  incident 
is  that,  and  the  influence  of  it  will  be  good  for 
a  long  time.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  good 
people  in  our  towns  and  villages  and  there  are 
many  more  now  working  for  hire  on  farms 
who  would  do  much  better  for  themselves  and 
for  the  state  if  they  were  enabled  to 
become  owners  of  land.  Other  nations 
are  doing  that  sort  of  thing  successfully. 
Both  England  and  Germany  were  hot  after  it 
until  they  got  hotter  after  each  other.  Now 
California  has  a  good  chance  to  show  the  other 
states  and  the  world  that  she  can  do  at  least 
as  well  as  the  Australian  states  and  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  are  doing.  We  would  not  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  such  an  enterprise  should  take 
definite  form  very  soon  and  be  ready  for  the 


coming  legislature.  The  people  of  California 
voted  Governor  Johnson  up  just  as  strongly 
as  they  voted  other  things  down,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  approve  him  and 
expect  from  him  things  progressive  in  the  pop- 
ular interest.  He  has  always  shown  keen  in- 
terest in  financing  people  on  land  so  that  they 
could  earn  and  pay  for  the  land  and  not  lose 
all  to  exploiters.  The  Belgian  incident  has 
shown  that  there  is  plenty  of  land  available 
for  reasonable  prices  and  in  a  way  through 
which  competent  people  can  pay  out.  There- 
fore, our  heart  is  a  little  tender  toward  the 
Belgian  fiasco.  Keep  your  garments  on, 
friendly  contributors;  the  game  is  not  yet 
played  out! 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 


Peach- Grafting  or  Interplanting. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  too  many  peach  trees 
and  want  to  graft  them  to  almond  trees.  The 
peach  trees  are  ten  years  old,  in  good  shape ; 
roots  and  trunks  all  right.  Can  they  be 
grafted  to  almond  scions  with  any  degree  of 
success  so  they  will  stick,  grow  and  produce 
crops  later?  If  so,  when  would  be  the  proper 
time  to  graft,  and  any  other  information  you 
would  be  pleased  to  give,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  plant  young  almond  trees  between  the 
rows  and  let  the  peach  trees  grow  for  two 
years  and  then  root  them  out?  I  can  water 
the  young  trees  in  the  rows  if  needed.  The 
Queries  and  Replies  in  Pacific  Rural  Press 
are  interesting  and  profitable. — J.  W.  M., 
Chico,  Cal. 

You  can  successfully  graft  over  the  peach 
trees  this  winter  if  you  top  the  main  branches 
above  the  forks  and  put  in  side-grafts  without 
-splitting  the  limb-ends  and  waxing  extra  well, 
for  the  peach  bark  shrinks  and  dies  back  badly 
if  not  covered.  If  you  do  this,  let  good  shoots 
grow  from  all  stubs  on  which  the  grafts  do  not 
take  and  bud  into  them  near  their  bases  in 
June.  In  this  way  you  are  likely  to  have  every 
tree  growing  almond  wood  next  summer. 

But  the  objection  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
amputations  do  not  easily  bark  over  on  the 
peach  and  unless  you  watch  and  keep  the  ends 
painted  the  old  wood  will  begin  to  decay  and 
you  may  have  a  sad  lot  of  rotten  trunks  below 
the  thrifty  almond  branches,  and  this  does  not 
make  for  longevity.  This  outlook  scares 
us  because  we  have  seen  so  many  bad  grafted- 
over  peach  trees  and  we  incline  to  the  planting 
of  good  yearling  almond  trees  between  the 
rows,  cutting  back  thje  peaches  to  give  the 
almonds  plenty  of  light  and  getting  a  couple 
of  good  crops  of  large  peaches  on  the  cut-back 
trees.  Then  use  water  enough  to  keep  both 
lines  growing  well.  Of  course,  you  will  furrow 
out  well  and  run  a  subsoiler  along  the  line  of 
the  new  rows  so  as  to  plant  them  in  root-free 
ground,  otherwise  they  will  be  hard  to  start. 

Neither  of  these  ways  is  very  easy,  because 
one  requires  you  to  be  a  very  good  grafter  to 
catch  well  on  the  peach  :  the  other  will  require 
special  watching  and  pushing  on  the  young 
trees.    But  both  ways  are  possible. 


Grain  and  Vetch  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  land 
which  has  been  cropped  to  grain  for  many 
years.  I  do  not  wish  to  let  it  lay  idle  this  year, 
and  have  thought  that  I  could  sow  it  to  either 
oats  or  barley  and  mix  with  the  grain  either  ' 
a  cowpea  or  a  vetch.    Would  this  be  a  good  j 


plan  and  which  particular  variety  would  you 
sow?  When  should  the  pea  or  vetch  be  sown 
in  order  that  it  may  be  cut  for  hay?  How  much 
of  each  should  be  sown? — J.  G.  R.,  Modesto. 

Get  in  shape  and  sow  the  oats  and  barley 
and  vetches,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  wet  deeply 
enough  to  keep  them  growing.  Do  not  use 
cowpeas ;  they  can  only  be  grown  in  the  frost- 
less  season ;  vetches  will  stand  frost.  Sow  30 
pounds  of  the  common  or  Oregon  vetch  and 
60  pounds  of  barey  or  40  pounds  of  brown  or 
black  oats  which  do  not  rust  much.  Sow  both 
at  the  same  time.  This  would  give  you  an 
early  crop  of  hay,  but  just  when  it  will  be 
ready  depends  upon  the  season.  If  you  want 
a  green  crop  for  winter  feeding  use  rye  instead 
of  the  other  grains. 


Potatoes  After  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  what  is 
the  best  method,  and  implement  to  use  in 
clearing  off  standing  corn  stover?  I  have 
thirtyfive  acres  of  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  pas- 
ture the  land  as  I  wish  to  plant  an  early  spring 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  I  fear  the  fresh  manure 
will  cause  disease.  I  also  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  plow  is  the  best  to  use  for  turning 
under  old  alfalfa  preparatory  to  planting  po- 
tatoes.— A  Subscriber,  Oakdale. 

You  can  probably  get  all  the  coarse  stuff 
free  by  rolling  and  disking  more  cheaply  than 
in  any  other  way,  but  we  would  not  fear  for 
potatoes  the  amount  of  well  scattered  manure 
that  you  will  get  from  feeding  down.  We 
would  put  on  a  good  bunch  of  stock  and  hurry 
it  off  so  as  to  plow  under  the  trash  as  soon  as 
possible  and  plow  again  for  potato  planting. 
There  may  be  some  particularly  good  plow  for 
turning  under  alfalfa,  but  we  do  not  happen  to 
know  it.  We  have  seen  good  work  done  with 
several  kinds  of  steel  plows.  The  main  things 
are  to  keep  the  plow  sharp  and  have  a  good 
team. 


StemrCavity  Injury  to  Winesaps. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  one  of  my 
Stayman  Winesap  apples  and  if  you  will  not- 
ice there  are  scabs  around  the  stem.  There  are 
a  great  many  that  are  cracked  around  the 
stem.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of  it 
and  if  there  is  any  remedy?  The  trees  are  four 
years  old. — P.  W.  Beaumont. 

The  trouble  is  not  new,  but  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  It  is  not  any  known 
disease.  There  is  injury  to  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  under  the  russeting  of  the  stem  cavity, 
of  which  the  result  is  formation  of  corky  cells 
and  this  destroys  the  expanding  power  of  the 
skin  and  causes  cracking,  as  the  fruit  makes  its 
final  enlargement.  Apparently,  this  injury  is 
done  while  the  fruit  is  small  and  it  might  be 
done  by  scarifying  insects;  by  action  of  sun 
on  moisture  collecting  in  the  cavity — possibly 
by  dust'collection  and  interference  with  activ- 
ities through  the  skin,  but  these  are  all  con- 
jectures and  at  this  moment  the  trouble  must 
be  regarded  as  unexplained  and  no  remedy  can 
be  indicated. 


Planting  for  the  Future. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  set  out 
ten  acres  of  trees  on  heavy  black  soil  with  the 
intention  of  selling  after  three  or  four  years. 
Which  of  the  following  in  your  opinion  will 
meet  with  the  best  demand:  figs,  almonds,  or 
olives? — Reader,  Merced. 

We  are  sorry,  but  our  prophetic  mantle  has 
slipped  off.  We  would  plant  whatever  the  ex- 
perience of  older  planters  in  the  same  soil  has 
shown  to  be  best.  Almonds  are  not  suited  to  a 
•very  heavy  soil  generally. 
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Dormant  Spraying  Begins. 


We  are  the  only  nursery  that  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  invite  in- 
vestigation. There  is  no  finer  stock  in  the 
State,  and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  from 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take 
beed  of  this.    Please  write  or  call. 

PEDK.REED  FRENCH  PRUNES 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.     Prices  reasonable 

TABLEJGROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  CaL 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties  of  Fruit  Tree* 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  In  large  and  small  tract*  •■ 
small  terms.     We  plant  and  care  for  orchard* 

and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Writ*  for  frit.  List. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Russian  River  Sandy  Loam  soil  without  irri- 
gation are  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Write  for  price  list 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG    CALIFORNIA 


While  some  of  the  articles  be- 
low advocate  immediate  spraying  for 
effectiveness,  it  may  be  well  to  send 
the  pruners  ahead  of  the  spray  ma- 
chines. This  will  greatly  reduce 
the  surface  to  be  covered  and  save 
material;  it  will  open  up  the  trees 
so  the  spray  will  cover  the  wood 
more  effectively,  and  it  will  cover 
the  spots  most  exposed  to  infection, 
namely,  the  fresh  cut  ends  of 
branches.  Then  the  pruners  will  not 
be  rubbing  off  a  lot  of  the  spray, 
either. — Editor] 

SPRAY  PEACH  BLIGHT  XOW.  " 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"Peach  blight  needs  a  fungicidal 
spray  in  November,"  says  Nevada 
county  horticultural  commissioner, 
D.  F.  Norton.  His  colleague  of  Riv- 
erside adds  that  Bordeaux  or  lime 
sulfur  can  be  sprayed  on  for  peach 
blight  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  acre  for 
the  one,  and  $10  for  the  other.  Why 
should  it  be  sprayed  on  now? 

It  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  is  be- 
coming active  now  on  the  young 
wood  and  will  continue  active  all 
winter.  Olive-green  or  purplish 
spots  will  spread  from  the  points 
where  the  spores  have  stuck  and 
the  twigs  will  be  deprived  of  sap 
and  die.  When  fruit  spurs  are  in- 
fected, fruit  may  set  in  spring  but 
is  almost  sure  to  drop.  Where  in- 
fection is  close  to  a  fruit  bud,  the 
bud  is  killed  or  so  weakened  that 
it  will  not  mature. 

To  kill  the  fungus  before  it  does 
the  damage  is  the  object  of  the 
Bordeaux  spraying  now.  Lime  sul- 
fur in  the  spring  before  buds  open 
will  kill  new  infections  and  catch 
the  twig  borers  or  peach  worms  at 
the  same  time. 


1. 1  Ml  -si  ill  R   ll\  JM|\ 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  rIJuS^tSks!  ] 

The  great  success  of  Jesse  Aiken 
of  Sacramento  with  Wickson  plums 
will  be  noted  in  our  columns  later, 
with  his  methods.  Just  now  is  his 
time  for  spraying  the  trees  with 
lime-salt-sulfur  solution.  Since  his 
district  is  unusually  free  from  plum 
disease,  he  doesn't  spray  every  year, 
but  did  last  November  and  will  this 
month  if  he  can  get  the  machine. 
His  father  tried  lime-sulfur  when 
it  was  first  proposed.  It  was  thought 
that  maybe  codling  moth  would 
yield  to  this  spray.  It  didn't,  but 
when  the  father  laid  down  his  bur- 
dens, his  son  continued  the  use  of 
lime-sulfur.  "It's  the  greatest  tree 
tonic  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Aiken.  "It 
seems  to  make  the  trees  more  vig- 
orous; it  eats  off  the  moss — the  first 
time  we  got  rid  of  the  moss  was  a 
few  years  ago  when  we  used  lime- 
sulfur  for  that  purpose.  We  don't 
have  San  Jose  scale  badly  here  but 
I  keep  my  trees  practically  free  from 
this  pest  with  lime-sulfur,  always 
using  salt.  The  University  seems 
to  be  dropping  salt  from  their  rec- 
ommendations, but  I  intend  to  keep 
on  using  it." 

The  spray  sticks  onto  the  tree 
pretty  well  through  the  rains,  but 
what  washes  off  is  good  for  the  soil 
— sweetens  it,  and  the  sulfur  kills 
diseases  in  the  ground. 


OILING  APRICOT  SCALE. 

[Written  for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Brown  apricot  scales  are  moving 
from  the  leaves  to  wintering  places 


on  the  twigs  and  are  now  ready  to 
be  killed  by  oil  emulsions  as  recom- 
mended by  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioners of  Alameda,  Colusa,  Los  An- 
geles, Mendocino,  and  Yolo  counties, 
where  enough  infestation  has  been 
found  to  warrant  active  control. 
They  attack  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes,  plums,  pears  and  cherries. 
F.  C.  Willson  of  Santa  Clara  county 
showed  us  last  spring  apricot  twigs 
encrusted  with  the  pests  which  do 
their  damage,  not  so  much  by  de- 
priving the  tree  of  its  life  sap,  but 
by  exuding  honeydew  all  over  the 
leaves  and  fruit  and  twigs.  This 
honeydew  is  a  most  favorable  breed- 
ing medium  for  the  soot-fungus 
which  discolors  fruit  to  make  it  un- 
marketable, and  covers  a  large  part 
of  the  leaves  so  they  cannot  perform 
their  function  of  elaborating  sap. 
In  Santa  Clara  valley  they  are  us- 
ually fairly  well  controlled  by  a  par- 
asite, but  certain  years  come  when 
the  parasites  are  not  effective.  Then 
the  orchardist  wishes  he  had  spray- 
ed them  during  the  dormant  season, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
had  fallen,  or  even  before,  so  as  to 
catch  them  at  the  most  susceptible 
period  when  there  was  least  foliage 
in  the  way  of  spray. 

The  scales  are  easily  distinguished 
on  their  host  trees  as  reddish  brown, 
oval,  shell-like  bodies  the  largest  of 
which  are  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  across. 

While  the  Napa  county  horticul- 
tural commissioner  reports  the  use 
of  lime-sulfur,  without  stating  the 
satisfaction  gained,  that  spray  Is 
generally  unsatisfactory.  Oil  emul- 
sion once  thoroughly  applied  in  the 
dormant  season  gets  practically  all 
of  these  insects,  probably  because  of 


PANQUETTE 


ALSO  UAYETTE 
All  trees  graft**  on  Callfsrsla  Blart  WtlMt  M. 
SJzm  3  t*  10  f«L      Writ!  tar  art***. 

SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  San  Carlos  Street     laa  Jew,  Calif. 


Get  In  On  a  Rising  Market 

With  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing, making  them  most  profitable, 
there  is  no  better  investment  for  the 
wide-awake  fruit  grower  than 

SHIPPING  PLUMS 

We  have  a  complete  assortment  of  all  the 
good  varieties  on  Myrobolan,  Bitter  Almond 
and  Natural  Peach  Seedling  Root- 
Write  Us  First 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
"Fruit  Tree  Specialists'* 
P.  O.  Box  B  Newcastle,  Cal, 


Dutch  Bulbs 

A  large  assortment  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips, 
Jonquils,  Narcissus,  Ranunculus,  Anemones, 
Iris  and  many  others.  All  described  In  my 
Bulb  Catalogue,  which  also  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  Flower  Seeds  for  fall  sowlnaj 
Mailed  free. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 
•n  s.  Main  St  1*1  Aaeretee 


For  Citrus  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Minimizes  Scale  Troubles,  Controls  Red  Spider, 
Destroys  Fungus  Growth,  Tones  and  Vitalizes  the  Trees. 

For  Deciduous  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Kills  the  Insects,  Destroys  the  Eggs,  Deadens  the  Fungus  Spores. 
Is  a  Tonic  Fertilizer  and  Vitalizer  for  the  Trees.  Is  the  Best  Gen- 
eral Clean-up  Spray  there  is.  Most  Efficient  and  Used  in  Larger 
Volume  for  Peach  Blight.  Year  after  Year. 

For  Vineyards 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Sprayed  on  vineyards  during  dormant  season,  destroys  the  fungus 
spores  and  equals  any  spray  in  controlling  mildew. 

The  Rex  Companies  Specialize  Spray  Materials  and 
Our  Chemists  Devote  Their  Entire  Time  to  This  Work. 
Eighteen  Years  of  Continuous  Spray  Business  Means 
That  REX  SPRAYS  Have  the  Virtue.  They  are  the 
Standard. 

REX  LIME   and  SULPHUR  bOLUTICM 
REX  CRUDE  OILS  and  DISTILLATES 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD  BORDEAUX  PASTE 

PHENOLS,  ARSULPH,  ETC. 
WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 


California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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greater  penetrability.  Of  the  oil 
emulsions  recommended,  either  the 
crude  oil  or  distillate  is  most  favor- 
ed. The  crude  oil  emulsion  is  made 
by  adding  three  gallons  of  liquid 
soap  to  175  gallons  of  water,  mix- 
ing it  and  adding  25  gallons  of  crude 
oil.  This  does  not  make  a  very  stable 
emulsion  and  must  be  well  agitated 
while  being  applied. 

The  stock  distillate  emulsion  is 
made  by  dissolving  30  gallons  of 
whale  oil  soap  in  12  gallons  of  water, 
and  adding  20  gallons  of  2  8  degree 
distillate  while  the  soap  water  is 
heating  to  the  boiling  point.  It 


should  be  well  mixed  while  adding 
the  distillate.  Dilute  this  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  20  when  needed  for 
spraying.  Commercial  emulsions, 
when  properly  prepared  may  be  as 
good. 


GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 


Our  ground  limestone  may  be 
applied  to  the  soil  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  season.  It  is 
especially  beneficial  before  seed- 
ing to  alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  or  any 
leguminous  or  cover  crop. 

Lime  corrects  acidity;  promotes 
the  growth  of  soil  bacteria;  makes 
available  the  plant  foods,  nitro- 
gen, potash  and  phosphoric  acid; 
makes  clay  and  clay  adobe  soils 
looser;  makes  sandy  soils  more 
compact,  increasing  their  water- 
holding  power,  and  in  general 
makes  the  soil  a  healthier  medium 
for  plant  growth. 

You  can  get  immediate  deliv- 
eries from  us  either  in  bulk  or 
sacked.  Write  us  for  further  in- 
formation, prices,  etc. 

Western  Rock 
Products  Co. 

Balboa  BIdg.,  Sam  Francisco,  Oal. 
PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SYMMES.  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  En- 
gineering and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali  and  Maria 
Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Syatemi. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Banchei  tat 
Irrigation  Projects.  Soil  Surveys. 
 58  Sutter  St..  San  Franctwo.  Cal.  

BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco. 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examinations,  Agricul- 
tural  Developments,   Farm  Improvements  and  Managt- 
ment  and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  «f 
Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 


BIGLER- PAUL-FURLONG 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERS  AND  CHEMISTS 

Soil  analyses  for  fertilizer  requirements.  Water 
analyses.  Alkali  determinations  and  corrections.  De- 
termination of  crop  adaptability.  Management  and  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  lands.  Subdivisions  planned. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  soil  laboratories  in  West, 

SOIL  SURVEYS.  CERTIFICATION  OF  LAND. 
California   Fruit   Building,   Sacramento,  California 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Anlyili  n  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values  and  AlkillM. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Product!,  Water,  Insecti- 
cides, etc 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural    and   industrial  Chemists 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  

EATON 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,      San  Francisco 

CHEMICAL  "and"  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


OIL  EMULSION  TOO  STRONG. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

An  interesting  effect  of  spraying 
prunes  with  crude  oil  was  observed 
last  September  in  the  orchards  of 
Will  Weston  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
Using  40  gallons  of  crude  oil  per 
200  gallons  of  water  with  whale  oil 
soap,  he  sprayed  his  pears  to  stim- 
ulate them,  a  practice  that  has  been 
found  very  effective  and  desirable. 
Having  some  spray  material  left  over, 
he  applied  it  to  three  or  four  rows 
of  prunes.  This  was  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  bloomed.  The 
crop  did  not  mature,  though  there 
was  a  good  bloom.  On  the  unsprayed 
five  acres  beside  these  rows,  17  tons 
of  green  prunes,  averaging  60-70, 
were  produced  and  sold  at  a  6c  basis 
price. 

The  unsprayed  fruit-bearing  five 
acres,  when  observed  in  September, 
was  black  with  the  heavy,  sooty 
mold  growth  on  the  leaves  covered 
with  honeydew  excreted  by  myriads 
of  scales.  The  few  rows  sprayed 
showed  no  soot,  but  the  leaves  were 
coloring  and  dropping.  Neither  sec- 
tion was  healthy,  but  a  spraying  with 
a  12%  per  cent  emulsion  instead  of 
the  20  per  cent  strength  would  have 
cleaned  off  the  scale  without  dam- 
aging the  trees  and  preventing  the 
crop.  4 

SMELTER-FUMED  ALMONDS. 

To  the  Editor:  My  almond  orch- 
ard is  badly  damaged  from  the  smel- 
ter fumes  and  as  the  State  is  going 
to  shut  down  this  nuisance  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  trees  could  be 
saved  by  cutting  back  the  worst  in- 
jured trees  to  a  height  of  about  4 
or  5  feet  and  bud  the  shoots  again. 
Have  some  20  plum  trees  (yellow 
egg)  that  are  badly  damaged,  also 
could  I  bud  them  into  almonds? 
My  orchard  is  eighteen  years  old 
and  well  cultivated.  In  this  section 
we  have  no  irrigation.  What  time  is 
best  to  cut  those  trees  back?  At 
present  I  can  see  the  injured  parts 
best,  and  am  tempted  to  cut  them 
now,  but  fear  I  may  do  more  harm 
than  good. — H.  T.,  Burson. 

[Cut  back  the  plum  trees  and 
graft  as  will  be  described  in  our 
issue  of  December  5.  Almonds  are 
top  worked  on  prunes  and  presuma- 
bly have  affinity  for  Yellow  Egg 
plums,  though  some  varieties  of 
plums  are  particular  what  they  unite 
with.  Also  the  almond  is  a  free 
grower  and  sometimes  overgrows 
the  slower  stock.  If  any  of  your 
grafts  do  not  live,  you  can  bud  the 
new  shoots  that  will  come  in  the 
spring.  Cut  back  your  injured  al- 
mond trees  any  time  before  spring, 
leaving  those  main  limbs  most  likely 
to  live  and  make  a  balanced  tree. 
You  won't  need  to  bud  them  again 
unless  you  want  to  change  the  va- 
riety. Then  do  as  advised  for  the 
plum  trees. — Editor.] 


AMES'  PLAN  ON  PRUNES. 

To  the  Editor:  Twenty-nine  years 
ago  and  for  some  years  afterward, 
I  pruned  my  father's  10-acre  mixed 
orchard  in  Yolo  county  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river.  I  pruned  five  prune 
trees  as  Mr.  Ames  does  his  peaches. 
It  proved  a  success.  I  saw  the  same 
trees  three  years  ago  and  they  were 
the  best  shaped  trees  in  the  orchard, 
no  tall  limbs. — C.  E.  Beck,  Durham. 


O'wsWwt  """pro 


T^HE  object  of  every  business 

is  to  make  money.  If  fruit  growing  is  your 
business,  you  can  only  increase  your  profits  by  pro- 
ducing more  and  better  Fruit,  which  means  planting 
More  and  Better  Trees. 

Buying  Cheap  Trees  is  False  Economy 

When  planting  trees,  know  they  are  profit-makers.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  just  trees,  or  even  good  trees — plant  our 
prize  winners.  They  cost  no  more  and  must  be  better,  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  won  first  prize  in  competition 
with  California's  best  stock. 

Gold  Medal  trees  mean  Gold  Dollar  profits  for  you — 
plant  them  this  year  and  take  the  first  step  toward  in- 
creasing your  orchard  profits. 


A  catalog  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  and  val- 
uable Horticulture  Data  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  First  Prize  and  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  our  Fruit,  Nut  and 
Olive  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 
at  the  1914  State  Exposition. 

Write  Us  First 

THE  SILVIA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 

P.  O.  BOX  B  NEWCASTLE.  CAL- 


onset* 


misies 


-for  thoughts" 

A  bed  of  pansies  from  Morse's  prize  strain 
seeds  is  a  thing  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  a 
source  of  long-lived  delight. 

Write  today  for 

Morse's  1915  Bulb  Catalog 

Mailed  free  to  any  address 
It  will  help  you  to  put  your  garden  in  the  newest  and 
fairest  of  dresses.    It  shows  all  the  latest  novelties  in 
Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Hy- 
acinths, Lilies  and  every  variety  of  Bulb. 
Place  your  orders  nor — never  forget  that  every 
package   of   seed,   no   matter   what  variety — ob- 
tained from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  is  the  very  best 
obtainable. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
125-127  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

The  Laroest  Seed  House  on 
the   Pacific  Coast 


Write  for  this 


urserq  Catalog 


MISSION   AND   MANZANILLO  OLIVES 
Full  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Very 
finest   ornamental   stock   In   California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.    If  you  anticipate  pur- 
chasing any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  writ* 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog.    Full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions, and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif. 
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Citrus  Fertilizers. 


t  Written    lor    the    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.   E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

The  grower  of  fruit,  or  for  that 
matter,  of  any  other  crop,  who  has 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  part  played 
in  the  production  of  his  crop  by  any 
of  the  several  elements  of  plant  food, 
is  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  market 
and  intelligently  bargain  for  the  sup- 
ply of  fertilizer. 

He  should  be  able  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  money  he  has  to 
spend  and  not  only  buy  the  right 
ration  for  his  crop,  but  to  buy  it 
at  the  right  price.  Mixed  goods 
may  be  the  form  in  which  he  would 
rather  handle  his  fertilizer,  but  he 
should  not  pay  too  much  for  the 
mixing. 

If  the  trees  show  a  tendency  to 
scant  or  sickly  growth  and  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  water  supply,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  a  shortage  of  the 
supply  of  nitrogen,  and  goods  show- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen 
should  be  bought. 

Generally  the  tag  on  mixed  fertil- 
izer will  state  that  the  nitrogen  is 
derived  from  several  sources,  as,  for 
instance:  nitrate  of  soda,  blood, 
bone,  tankage.  The  real  reason  for 
this  mixture  from  several  sources 
is  to  offer  a  fairly  constant  supply  of 
nitrogen,  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  availability  of  the  different 
goods.  The  same  result  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  use  of  the  simple  un- 
mixed forms,  if  due  allowances  are 
made  for  the  availability  of  the  dif- 
ferent goods. 

Sometimes  trees  will  stand  in  ap- 
parent good  health  with  the  leaves 
a  rich  dark  green,  but  with  a  scant 
crop  of  coarse  large  fruit.  This  is 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  tree,  but  may  not  be  a 
sure  sign  there  is  a  shortage  in  the 
soil,  as  the  tree  may  lack  the  abil- 
ity to  get  from  the  soil  the  needed 
supply,  either  from  the  supply  not 
being  in  available  form  or  through 
physical  shortcomings  in  the  tree 
itself. 

Sometimes  again,  trees  will  be 
dark  green  and  full  of  fruit,  but  of 
sizes  too  small  for  the  market.  If 
such  trees  had  all  the  water  they 
could  use  to  good  advantage,  the 
chances  are  that  they  need  a  vigor- 


ous pruning.  This  latter  condition 
is  quite  prevalent  in  the  older  Valen- 
cia groves,  and  some  good  examples 
have  been  presented  of  the  value  of 
pruning.  The  probability  is  that  the 
wood  of  the  trees  has  become  min- 
eralized to  the  extent  that  the  free 
flow  of  sap  is  impeded,  and  no  food 
can  reach  the  leaves  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  and  leaves  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  fruit  shall  be  large  and 
otherwise  desirable. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  if 
the  crop  is  short  in  point  of  num- 
bers of  fruit,  it  is  time  to  look  at 
the  phosphorus  present  in  the  soil. 

As  noted  before  in  these  papers, 
if  there  seems  to  be  an  ample  supply 
of  phosphorus  present,  there  are 
ways  to  make  it  available,  namely, 
manure,  covercrop,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  or  gypsum.  Sometimes 
an  orchard  which  has  been  treated 
regularly  to  applications  of  some 
form  of  commercial  fertilizer,  with- 
out a  reasonable  continuance  of  fer- 
tility, will  change  hands  and  the  new 
owner,  believing  strongly  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  barnyard  manure,  will 
put  on  a  liberal  supply,  and  get  re- 
turns far  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  plant  food  present  in  the  ma- 
nure. Too  much  credit  is  liable  to 
be  given  the  manure,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  principal  work  done 
by  the  manure  was  in  the  nature  of 
releasing  the  plant  food  placed  in  the 
soil  in  unavailable  form.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  picture  of  a 
man  carrying  the  plant  food  in  a 
basket,  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
contained  in  a  big  load  of  manure. 
The  value  of  manure  as  a  humus 
maker  is  vastly  greater  than  as  a 
conveyer  of  plant  food. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  fertilizers,  taking  up  potash 
in  the  above  manner. 


It  is  estimated  that  7,000  acres  of 
chile  peppers  are  planted  in  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  counties — double 
that  of  last  year.  The  growers  feel 
that  the  buyers  are  bearing  the  prices 
down  and  are  talking  strongly  of 
organization. 

Pour  crude  oil  on  the  water  in 
the  hog  wallow  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  lice  problem  will 
not  be  nearly  so  serious. 


Roedinj? 
True 


TAKE  THE  RISK 
OUT  OF  PLANTING 


We  have  over  2000 
acres  devoted  to 
growing  all  the 
leading  varieties  of 
apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums, 
prunes,  apricots, 
walnuts,  olives,  al- 
monds, oranges, 
le  m  o  n  s,  pomelos, 
grapes,  berries,  etc. 


All  our  stock  Is 
guaranteed  true  to 
name  and  packed  so 
as  to  reach  you  in 
fisst-class  condition. 
Roed  bag's  trees 
grow  and  produce 
Profitable  crops. 


BEFORE  placing  an  order  for 
trees,  vines  or  ornamental 
stock,  you  should  be  thor- 
oughly posted  as  to  what  is  most 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  locality 
— and  what  will  bring  you  the 
largest  profits  or  possible  results. 
Of  course  you  know  about  what 
you  wish  to  set  out  and  you  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  your  future  orchard — 
but  if  you  can  secure  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  those  who  have 
had  over  30  years'  experience  in 
growing,  packing  and  marketing 
products  of  trees  and  vines  in 
your  state — if  you  can  get  this 
advice  and  help  FREE,  isn't  it  to 
your  interest  to  do  so? 


No  charge  for  consultation 

We  have  helped  thousands  of  growers  and  will  be  glar" 
to  help  you.  Write  us  about  your  plans.  Tell  us 
frankly  what  you  propose  setting  out  and  we  will  ad- 
vise you  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 


New  Illustrated  Price  Catalog     Soon  Ready 

If  you  wish  a  copy  of  our  1914-1915  illustrated  price  catalog  send 
us  your  name  and  address  now — and  a  copy  will  be  sent  as  soon  as 
it  comes  off  the  press. 


|ncher(je< 

jNursenes1 

^Tj^y^  Box  10  Fresno.  California  ^.  ^  ^^ 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.   Write  us  for  prices. 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Best  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.    Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  nursery  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIRKMAN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Illustrated  price  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4,  fresno^. 
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Fruit  Association  Hopeful. 


Although  dried  fruit  prices  have 
been  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis  the 
past  season,  the  following  commun- 
ication from  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange  indicates  that  bet- 
ter conditions  are  being  expected. 
They  say: 

"Packing  and  shipping  has  been 
keeping  everyone  busy,  so  the  vol 
ume  of  new  business  has  been  very 
small.  The  trade,  generally,  has 
been  buying  from  hand  to  mouth, 
or  only  for  their  immediate  require- 
ments, so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  will  commence  buying  ear- 
lier than  usual  this  winter. 

"Although  buying  has  been  very 
light,  the  market  is  in  a  depressed 
condition.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  filling  prune  orders  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  some  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  60s  to  90s  being 
the  scarce  sizes  in  most  districts, 
and  even  with  this,  the  prune  market 
has  a  very  easy  tone. 

"It  is  expected  that  later  Eng- 
land, and  also  other  foreign  coun- 
tries will  be  in  the  market  for  dried 
fruit.  Up  to  the  present  time  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  has  attended 
shipments  to  be  made  through  their 
domains  to  Germany,  and  you  know 
that  Germany  has  been  a  very  heavy 
buyer  of  California  fruits,  so  the 
loss  of  her  trade  makes  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  our  home  markets,  as 
this  forces  goods  that  usually  would 
have  been  sold  abroad,  onto  our 
markets.  We  prefer  to  keep  the 
fruit  in  our  possession  until  such 
time  as  matters  adjust  themselves 
and  shipments  can  be  handled  with 
a  greater  degree  of  protection  to 
the  shipper. 

"The  quality  of  apricots  differs 
very  materially  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, which  accounts  for  the  range 
in  prices.  Buyers  are  showing  very 
little  interest  in  this  article,  so  sales 
are  slow. 

"We  believe  that  peaches  have 
gone  as  low  as  they  will  go,  and  the 
low  prices  prevailing  ought  to  stim- 
ulate consumption.  The  two  grades 
of  this  variety  which  are  shortest  are 
Fancy  and  Extra  Fancy. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  * 
FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco. 


A  Tip  on  Almonds 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  jour  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unlim- 
ited  home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing a  real  money-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
AI  mond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—don't delay. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.O.  Box  0     Newcastle,  Calt 


"Packers  and  the  buying  trade 
were  rather  upset  when  we  were  ad- 
vised of  the  slides  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Panama  Canal,  as  a 
great  deal  of  fruit  was  in  transit  at 
that  time,  but  the  government,  which 
is  usually  prepared  for  such  emergen- 
cies, after  a  few  days  announced  that 
the  canal  was  again  open  for  bus- 
iness We  are  liable  from  time  to 
time  to  be  subject  to  some  small 
delays,  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  and  the  possibility  of 
there  being  some  weak  spot  found 
in  the  construction. 

"Raisins  are  being  quoted  by  some 
at  lower  prices  than  the  Associated 
Raisin  company  is  making.  We  be- 
lieve, a  little  later,  when  the  rush 
is  over,  that  the  dried  fruit  market 
generally  will  settle  down  prepara- 
tory to  the  winter  trade.  We  also 
believe  that  when  the  federal  bank 
is  open  for  business,  which  they  say 
will  be  between  Nov.  15  and  30,  that 
we  shall  see  things  brighten  up  and 
that  money  conditions  will  be  easier, 
but  the  effect  of  which  will  not  be 
felt  in  buying  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  Conditions  which  exist  to- 
day nave  been  helped  along  by  the 
general  feeling  of  pessimism  and  de- 
pression that  exists,  more  than  by 
actual  conditions — everyone  having 
made  up  their  mind  that  times  are 
bad,  whether  they  are  or  not — so  if 
everyone  would  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  and  make  up  their 
mind  that  things  are  going  to  be 
all  right,  we  would  soon  see  a  change, 
because  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try are  large.  While  we  have  a  right 
to  hope,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
into  a  belief  that  the  high  prices 
which  prevailed  for  a  short  time  at 
the  opening  of  our  season  will  re- 
turn; there  is  nothing  upon  which 
to  base  that  belief,  we  shall  simply 
have  a  market — now1  there  is  none. 

"It  is  only  a  temporary  set-back, 
and  business  will  soon  be  more  flour- 
ishing than  ever,  and  is  already  get- 
ting better,  and  the  demand  for  our 
products  will  be  much  increased, 
so  don't  be  discouraged — the  sun  is 
rising  clear  and  the  future  will  be 
bright." 


The  Southern  Rice  Growers'  Ass'n 
of  the  Gulf  States,  organized  to  keep 
track  of  market  and  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  is  to  send  tele- 
graphic market  reports  to  the  Butte 
County  Rice  Growers'  Ass'n  through 
the  harvest  season.  Alkali  land  is 
being  used  in  Tulare  and  Madera 
counties  for  rice,  and  good  crops  are 
being  harvested  from  otherwise 
worthless  land.  Hard  pan  is  said 
to  be  desirable — but  Butte  county 
farmers  are  finding  that  they  must 
have  good  drainage. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  bushels  of  club  wheat  were 
sold  last  Saturday  by  one  man  at 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  for) 
$1.01%  f.  o.  b.  Estimates  are  that 
275,000  bushels  more  were  sold  in 
smaller  lots  the  same  day  and  the 
same  place  at  about  $1.00.  Michigan 
farmers,  organized  into  the  Farmers' 
Society  of  Equity,  whose  headquart- 
ers are  at  Indianapolis,  agreed  to 
hold  their  wheat  in  July  for  better 
prices,  which  meant  a  dollar  a  bush- 
el.   It  seems  their  goal  was  reached. 


40  ACRE 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres.  1%  miles  from  station  on  S. 
P.  Clean,  level  land — good  soil — ready  for  imme- 
diate crop.  $150.00  per  acre.  This  price  includes 
pumping  plant,  trees,  seed  and  farm  implements. 

EVERY  alert  business  man  knows  that  the  WAR  IN 
EUROPE  will  cause  a  great  demand  on  America  farmers, 
to  help  supply  the  shortage  of  food  products.  EVERY 
MAN  who  is  interested  in  farming  should  take  advantage 
of  this  situation. 

WE  OFFER  YOU  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

EVERY  man  intends  some  day  to  own  a  piece  of  country 
land.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  it  and  turn  wheat,  rice, 
beans,  corn  and  other  immediate  crops  into  money,  and 
plant  trees  for  a  permanent  future. 

OUR  LAND  IS  CAPABLE  OF  ABUNDANT 
PRODUCTION. 

WE  ARE  combining  the  water,  seed,  trees,  implements,  etc., 
with  the  land  in  such  a  way  that  any  man  who  wants  a 
farm  finds  his  best  opportunity  here. 

FORTY  ACRES  IS  LARGE  ENOUGH, 

AND  THE  income  from  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  living  and 
permanent  saving.  It  can  be  cultivated  by  one  team  and 
a  set  of  implements  and  irrigated  from  a  single  well.  We 
offer  good  land — San  Joaquin  Loam — in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  near  the  eastern  foothills  in  the  TRUE  THER- 
MAL BELT. 


The  Price  is 


$150 


Per  Acre. 

(one-fourth  cash,  balance  to  be  arranged) 

This  Price  Includes 

A  MODERN  PUMPING  PLANT,  completely  equipped  and 
installed :  Water  when  you  NEED  IT. 

TREES — a  selection  of  almond,  apricots,  peaches,  prunes, 
figs.  Olive,  lemon,  orange  and  walnut  trees  for  plant- 
ing along  roadways. 

SEED — A  selection  of  corn,  beans,  milo,  alfalfa,  rice  and  grain. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS— A  plow,  a  harrow  and  a  cultivator. 

THIS  COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  FARM  places  every 
buyer  in  a  position  to  begin  immediately  and  assures  suc- 
cess from  the  start. 

Farming  is  the  Greatest  American  Industry  and 
Today  Scientific  Farming  Offers  Supreme 
Business  Opportunities. 

REMEMBER  THAT  NOW— November  and  December— are 
the  months  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  full  crop  next  year.  We 
advise  in  planting  and  supply  seed  and  trees  best  suited  to 
the  land.  We  will  send  a  three  months'  subscription  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  without  charge,  to  anyone  in  the  East  who 
is  interested  in  owning  a  California  farm. 

Write  for  further  particulars  or  call  upon 

Dudley  Moulton 

Formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  of  California. 
Expert.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1 202-1 204  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Horticultural!  y  Optimistic. 


To  the  Editor:  Time  and  science, 
when  they  work  together,  can  do 
wonders.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  the 
orchardist  who  did  not  run  his  fruit 
trees  up  in  the  air  about  3  or  4  feet, 
did  not  know  anything  about  the 
:u?:it55.  a.-i  :re  crrhiriis:  —  i:  i'.- 
lowed  a  few  weeds  to  grow  between 
the  rows  was  considered  careless  and 
alack  about  Us  work.  But  since 
those  days  there  has  been  a  revolt, 
and  bow  if  you  want  to  be  consid- 
ered a  crank,  run  your  tiw  up  and 
don't  permit  them  to  branch  short 
of  3  or  4  feet,  and  don't  allow  vege- 
tation to  grow  between  the  rows, 
to  turn  under  later. 

We  are  progressing.  Evidently 
ether  changes  will  immv  or  later 
be  in  order — to  wit — Ed.  1  its* 
Method  of  pruning  the  peach,  and 
Gerald  Geraldson's  philosophy  o? 
cultivation  [as  described  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  page  592.  Mar  24. 
1913.]  leaving  a  clover  growth  in 
alienate  rows  to  be  turned  un- 
der alternate  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
have  such  wide-awake  men.  Tem- 
porarily— horticulturally — California 
is  only  in  short  skirts,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  what  she  looks  like  when 
ahe  reaches  her  full  stature. — G  P. 
K~..j.  Edgewood. 


get  the  grower  Into  trouble  with  the 
I  government  and  will  get  the  con- 
sumer into  trouble  with  his  stomach, 
I  Such  a  condition  is  indicated  by  the 
;i  i;;-riri- :e         ::  the  <::;>- 
|  per-stained  lime  of  the  Bordeaux. 
Not    all    housewives    are  careful 
enough  about  washing  their  celery. 
E-e-         5:3.;-^:  c-'.iry  :=  :c".eraV.j 
safe,  however,  if  thoroughly  rlrennd 


BORDEAUX  FOR  CELERY, 
[am  •»  a*  pacific  uial  pkss.] 

Celery  blight  has  shown  itself 
very  destructive.  In  the  Orange 
ooaaty  district  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  knew  what  to  do.  They 
learned  that  application  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  from  September  once 
a  month  till  the  first  rains,  and  as 
ofte^  a::er-xa.ri  a;  possible,  usually 
at  3-week  intervals,  would  insure 
blight=free  celery.  Space  large 
enough  for  a  microscopic  fungus 
spore  to  stick  is  enough  to  set  up  the 
disease.  For  this  reason,  the  sur- 
face of  new  leaves  and  stalks  must 
be  sprayed  with  such  a  fine  mist  that 
the  surface  will  be  entirely  covered, 
but  not  so  heavily  that  drops  of 
■pray  will  run  together  and  roll  off. 
To  get  both  sides  of  the  plant  after 
ft  Is  a  foot  tall  spray  the  whole  piece, 
then  come  back  to  the  first  row  and 
begin  at  the  opposite  end  from  the 
starting  point.  By  this  time  the  first 
application  will  be  dry  enough  so 
the  second  won't  form  drops  and 
roll  off. 

To  get  the  fine  mist  required,  use 
high  pressure  and  fine  nozzles.  Two 
hundred  pounds  pressure  is  the  least 
that  should  be  allowed  while  spray- 
ing. Orange  county  people  have  gas 
aes  to  keep  up  the  pressure  and 
ay  four  to  eight  rows  at  once — 
usually  six  On  plants  over  a  foot 
tail,  it  requires  about  100  gallons  per 
acre. 

An  added  reason  for  power  out- 
fits and  careful  spraying  is  that 
when  low  pimin  is  used  the  mint 
is  too  coarse  and  the  drops  run  to- 
gether and  down  between  the  a»«iv« 
This  makes  a  poison  food  which  will 


TELE  TREE  PROTECTOR*. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  folks 
in  the  tule  countries  to  make  some 
inadj  money  without  much  capital. 
EL  E.  Butler  of  Penryn  used  to  any 
tule  tree  protectors  in  San  Francisco, 
but  since  two  years  ago  couldn't  get 
them  any  more. 

"I  like  the  tule  tree  protectors 
vastly  better  than  any  other,  as  they 
are  soft,  large  enough  and  do  not 
crack  open  or  get  knocked  off.  Have 
had  them  on  till  the  tree  trunk  ac- 
tually was  bound.  We  bought  the 
?xl-  size  at  about  2*j  cents,"  says 
he 

Just  gather  the  tales  and  dry  them 
into  12  or  16  inch  lengths,  ran  a 
jute  string  through  them  two  or 
three  inches  tram  each  end,  using  a 
coarse  needle  and  leaving  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  tule  to  go 
on  the  side  next  to  the  tree.  Leave 
them  loose  enough  to  bend  around 
the  tree  and  leave  ends  on  the 
strings  enough  to  tie  them.  If  you 
want  to  do  a  still  better  job  weave 
jute  cords  back  and  forth  between 
the  tules  for  added  strength,  though 
we  think  this  is  scarcely  necessary 
Communicate  with  Mr.  Butler  and 
ran  a  classified  ad.  in  Pacific  Rural 
Press . 


CANADA     PEAS    AND  PUMPKIN 
BUGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  raise  Canada 
peas  in  this  district,  and  how;  also  a 
means  of  destroying  the  so-called 
"pumpkin  hag." — J.  C.  C,  Turlock. 

[You  can  grow  Canada  peas  as  a 
winter  crop  for  forage,  or  you  can 
start  about  February  and  make  a 
seed  crop  in  the  early  summer.  Field 
peas  do  not  like  dry  heat  and  there- 
fare  should  be  anlnhrd  oh*  before 
the  dry  smaoa  advances  too  far.  For 
forage  they  may  be  broadcasted  on 
the  hard  land  and  covered  with  a 
shallow  plowing.  For  seed  the  land 
should  be  well  tilled  first  and  the 
seed  drilled  in  rows  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart  to  allow  cultivation 
until  the  vines  reach  out  too  far. 

We  do  not  know  any  good  way 
with  pumpkin  bugs  except  I  1  rilling 
and  frma^ninf — beginning  as  soon 
as  you  see  the  first  one  and  keeping 
at  it. — Editor  ] 


A  carloai  of  toes  of  sugar 
cane  has  been  shipped  into  Tulare 
county  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Sugar  Co.  to  be  planted  in  small 
'.ot=  by  far— :er=  who  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment. The  canes  are  covered 
in  the  ground  and  will  send  up  plants 
from  every  joint. 


West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Wilson.  President  of 
had  25  years'  experience  in  the 
the  Nursery  Business.  All  oar 
tings  to  produce  our  trees  and  g 
Established  Orchards  and  Vinev; 


Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  has 
>pagating  Department  of 
>pagating  wood  and  cut 
!  vines  are  gathered  from 
under  his  personal  super- 


vis::-. 


If  vou  want  reliable 


NURSERY  STOCK 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Citrus  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 
Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Hardy  Ornamentals, 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  os. 

Our  New  Catalog  is  the  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Book 
gives  descriptions  of  all  commercial  varieties  of  Nursery - 
stock  and  in  addition  it  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods 
and  other  expert  advice.  Send  for  it_  It's  Free  for  the  Ask- 
ing. Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  Special 
prices  ncmed  on  large  orders. 


Address  - 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

 P.  O.  Box  615  M 


Fresno, 


California 


VETCH  —  ALFALFA 


Burr  Clover  Seed 


Write  for  prices  and  — nlm 
CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO. 


151  MAP. RET  STREET 


sLV  FRANCISCO 


MaxwelPs  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 


AartoatL   fcrtm  Hm.  ttwrj.  M  Aaafe.  En. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 

TUSCAN !  Oas  aekei^n^  Row)  Too-  PHILLIPS!  We  est  00  b°&  frco  a  block  0* 
— fcmi,  MR  11— « liii  il  ami  mmitm,  Fma  .  trees  tkat  have  praaea  aa  excrr dccj-'t  rood  ill ■■ 
Q-jaafcfcaa  JaW  trtu  WmMtM  mmt  SpaMi.  mmi  wmtani  '  af  *»  rwittt.   Peai  treo  are  at-vs  *  «afe  Maaa*— 

(to  il  '   "P-   T'l      1  I11J  lj   ■   illiii  ,  ate  mmni  ialarac  *e  ton  ito,  awl  at  pratt  fai- 

7^.-.-.  .-r    -r^-jp  .-  *  i*:  :» caa  yc«  «u  1 

T»E  S rLV A-B ERCTHOLDT  CO..  Trait  Tr«*  S»a<ialiata,"  P.  O.  Bax  8  Neweaatla.  CaL 
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Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326 -328-330  SO  MAIN  ST.  . 

Los  Angeles.  California 

1914—15 


Dutch  Bulbs 


Our 


1914    Importation    of  Bulbs, 
from  Holland  baa  just 
ARRIVED 
Buy  early  to  pet  varf«tl»». 
Bulb  and  Fall  Planting 

CATALOGUE 

free   on  request 
For  better  service   please  address  Dept.  0. 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-32S-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


I 

■ 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT  HILL  GROWN 
FEAR  TREES 

have  stroDg,  hardy  root 
systems,  the  foundation 
of  all  successful  trees. 


We  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett,  Cornice, 
WinterNeliSj  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cutfrom  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  tpw  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B         Newcastle,  Cal. 


MORE  BUCKWHEAT  NEEDED. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  slopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   1    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist-Estab.  I860. 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Insects, 
Worms  and  Bugs 

Dees  Net   Hurt  the  Plant  er  Tret 

Quart,  20  cts.       2  Quart,  36  cts. 

GaUon,  50  cts. 
5-GaUon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  B.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  specie*  and 
varieties,  mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon 
receipt  of  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  mall  you 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog-  Color 
plate  alone  Is  worth  the  price. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDEN'S, 
Moneta,  CaHf*nls 


To  the  Editor:  We  notice  in  your 
issue  of  October  31,  an  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  W.  J.  P..,  Isleton,  re- 
garding the  growing  of  buckwheat 
and  demand  for  it  in  California,  and 
the  price  paid  for  it  in  tbe  East. 
Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  buck- 
wheat raised  on  this  coast  mills  have 
been  forced  to  buy  buckwheat  mostly 
from  Japan,  or  else  buy  their  buck- 
wheat flour  from  the  Eastern  states. 

In  either  case  California  produces 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  buckwheat 
consumed  here,  the  balance  coming 
from  outside  territory.  The  prices 
paid  for  California  buckwheat  for  the 
past  few  years  have  been  from  $1.85 
to  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  value  is  based  on  what  buck- 
wheat flour  would  cost  milled  and  de- 
livered here  from  the  East. 

The  demand  in  California  for  buck- 
wheat is  steadily  increasing,  owing 
to  the  influx  of  Eastern  people,  and 
a  good  yield  and  quality  of  buck- 
wheat could  be  raised  here  with  only 
part  of  the  care  and  attention  by 
growers  in  other  localities  where 
this  grain  is  grown  successfully. 

Buckwheat  can  be  grown  in  Cal- 
ifornia on  irrigated  land  or  on  river 
bottom  land  of  either  peat  or  sedi- 
ment formation  and  requires  only 
sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  the 
seed  and  give  the  plant  start  enough 
so  the  roots  can  follow  the  moisture 
down.  It  matures  quickly  and  when 
sown  in  July  is  ripe  before  any 
frost  could  damage  it  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

The  harvesting  is  accomplished 
best  by  the  old-fashioned  reaper.  In 
picking  up  the  piles  after  they  are 
dry,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get 
any  dirt  mixed  with  it  as  this  less- 
ens the  quality  of  the  grain  if  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  purposes. 

We  are  writing  you  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  has  been  extremely  hard 
to  buy  local  buckwheat  in  California 
for  milling  purposes,  and  locally 
grown  buckwheat  has  always  brought 
the  top  price  for  the  reason  that  most 
millers  would  rather  mill  their  own 
buckwheat  flour  as  well  as  all  other 
manufactured  articles  which  they 
self. — Sperry  Flour  Co.,  Stockton. 


VALUE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  state  the 
feeding  value  of  sweet  potatoes  for 
milk  cows,  when  fed  in  conjunction 
with  alfalfa.  Price  is  no  object  as 
I  have  plenty  of  both. — J.  S.  D.,  Mer- 
ced, California. 

[Three  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes 
contain  almost  as  much  dry  matter 
and  starchy  feed  components  as  one 
pound  of  Indian  corn  or  barley.  Un- 
der the  conditions  stated,  they  will 
make  a  valuable  feed  for  dairy  cows 
and  are  preferably  fed  sliced  in 
quantities  of  20  to  30  pounds  per 
head  daily.  Sweet  potatoes  are  rich 
in  sugar  and  starch  and  are  low  in 
flesh-forming  substances  (protein) ; 
for  this  reason  they  are  especially 
good  supplementary  feeds  to  be  giv- 
en with  a  high-protein  feed  like  al- 
falfa.] 


Mark  your  unprofitable  trees  now 
before  you  forget  which  are  not 
bearing  right.  If  they  are  a  poor 
variety,  you  can  top-work  them  later, 
or  pull  them  out  if  they  are  too  old 
or  diseased. 

Don't  allow  the  soil  to  stay  wet. 
Roots  Can't  grow  where  water  be- 
tween soil  grains  excludes  air- 


yLargestand  most  complete 
L  Nurseries  in  J o.  Lalijorma 


OLIVES 

*  * 

IF  YOU  ARE  PLANNING  TO 


Write  now 
for  FREE 
copy 
of  our 
combined 
Catalog, 
Planter's 
Guide 
and 
Price  List. 
Everything 
to  plant. 


PLANT  OLIVE  TREES  YOU 


CANNOT   AFFORD  TO 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR 


TREES    UNTIL    YOU  GET 


OUR    PRICES,    AND  IF 


STRICTLY  FIRS  T  CLASS 
STOCK^  TOGETHER  WITH 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  WILL 


OBTAIN  YOUR  ORDER,  WE 


WILL  GET  IT.    WRITE  FOR 


PRICES  NOW. 


Fruit  trees 
of 

every  sort. 
Write 
us  your 
requirements, 
and  we  will 
quote  you 
attractive 
prices. 


Armstrong  Nurseries 


John  S.  Armstrong,  Propr. 


ONTARIO 


CALIFORNIA 


Alfalfa  Seed 

It  pays  to  be  particular  when  you  are  purchasing.  All  the  stock  we  offer  for  sale  has  been  grown 
on  fields  personally  inspected  by  us  before  they  were  harvested.  We  do  not  grow,  nor  do  we  deal  in 
any  other  kind  of  seed.    Our  whole  time  and  attention  is  devoted  to  the  Alfalfa  Seed  game.- 

We  can,  and  do,  offer  California's  best  product. 

Samples,  Prices  and  any  information  you  may  desire  will  be  furnished  on  request 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO.,  Arbuckle,  Calif. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  West. 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famoaf, 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  af 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  ««r 
advance  price  list. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  ach  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per  acre  per  year.  At  Pel*. 
State  College  SI  05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave  increased  yields  of  $5.85— over  500%.  At 
Maryland  Ex.  Station  $1.96 /2  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar  paid  for 
itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.    At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the  same  return  as  $2.50  invested  In  laid. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high-priced  de- 
structive acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utafc 

Write  for  literature. 
"Parfsttloi  of  Ineneu  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


\mmg°&  RHUBARB  Culture 

e^ga*!  FOR    /T  TODAY-   


Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
If  planted  now,  you  should  derive  good  results 

0.  B.W\GNELR-P^SAdenaL.CaJ. 

The  fthubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 
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CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

In  order  to  insure  only  good  citrus 
fruits  going  east  this  year,  growers 
in  northern  California  have  secured 
E.  N.  Chase,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  sam- 
ples and  determine  when  the  fruit  is 
fit  to  be  shipped.  It  is  probably  well 
that  such  steps  are  being  taken,  as 
a  late  dispatch  from  Porterville 
states  that  the  government  is  pre- 
paring to  seize  all  shipments  of  im- 
mature fruit  this  year.  If  such 
steps  were  taken  it  would  very  like- 
ly give  California  oranges  a  severe 
set-back  in  the  eastern  markets  on 
account  of  their  questionable  qual- 
ity. 

What  is  to  be  known  as  the  Supe- 
rior California  Citrus  Exchange  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  organization  to  market  practical- 
ly all  of  the  oranges  grown  in  north- 
ern California,  using  a  well-known 
brand  and  enforcing  a  strict  stand- 
ardization system.  Those  districts 
represented  were  Orangevale,  Fair- 
oaks  and  Thermalito. 

Rain  and  damp  nights  recently, 
have  somewhat  delayed  the  fumi- 
gation work  being  done  by  the  Mc- 
Pherson  Heights  Citrus  association 
in  Orange  county,  but  about  400 
acres  have  already  been  finished.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  cyanide  may  be 
advanced  in  price  on  account  of  the 
European  war,  growers  are  being  ad- 
vised to  fumigate  now  before  prices 
go  up. 

The  olive  pickling  plants  of  Oro- 
ville  report  that  olives  are  coming 
in  freely  and  that  the  crop  is  seem- 
ingly larger  this  year  than  last,  al- 
though they  are  running  smaller  in 
size  than  last  year.  While  the  Euro- 
pean war  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
ripe  olive  markets  as  yet,  it  is  feared 
that  the  financial  depression  in  the 
east  will  curtail  the  demand  some- 
what. 

The  first  actual  work  of  inspecting 
oranges  in  Tulare  county,  under  the 
terms  of  the  newly  adopted  federal 
regulation  as  to  maturity  was 
started  last  week  at  Porterville.  It 
has  also  been  decided  to  place  an  in- 
spector in  Lindsay,  Lemon  Cove  and 
Exeter  sections. 

Advices  from  Olinda,  Shasta 
county,  state  that  the  olive  crop  there 
is  fully  40  per  cent  larger  than  it 
was  last  year.  Harvesting  of  Manzan- 
illos  has  been  finished  and  Missions 
are  now  being  handled. 

Two  carloads  of  olives  were  ship- 


$200  to  $300  an  Acre 
From  a  Walnut  Grove 


in   full  bearing  is  not  unusual  and 

many  groves  are  producing  even  more. 
There's  money  in  Walnuts. 

MAYETTE!  True  Wiltz  Strain !  For  produc- 
tiveness, freedom  from  blight,  and  wonderful 
Quality,  the  Wiltz  strain  of  Walnuts  has  no 
equal  in  any  other  of  the  standard  varieties. 
Late  Bloomer. 

FRANQUETTE  !  True  Vrooman  Strain  !  Next 
to  the  Wiltz  Mayette.  thebest  Walnut  for  North- 
ern and  Central  California.    Late  Bloomer. 

Our  Scions  of  Franquette  and  Wiltz 
Mayette,  cut  by  R.  Wiltz,  a  pioneer 
Walnut  grower,  are  not  only  absolute- 
ly true  to  the  strain,  but  are  from  se- 
lected trees.    They  are  the  best. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva -Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  B      Newcastle,  Cal. 


ped  to  Los  Angeles  from  Oroville 
last  week  for  pickling  purposes. 


Dl'H  IDlOl  S  FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

With  the  declaration  of  the  French 
government  that  all  nuts  and  fruits 
have  been  put  under  an  embargo, 
Carlyle  Thorpe,  manager  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
has  announced  that  California  wal- 
nuts will  find  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices,  pointing  out  that  the  pres- 
ent French  embargo  leaves  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  only  18,000,000 
pounds  of  California  walnuts,  with 
which  to  offset  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  50,000,000  pounds. 

The  Fourth  ^Apple  Annual  which 
was  held  in  Mendocino  last  week 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
.show  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  that 
place  and  competeilt  judges  stated 
that  it  equalled  those  held  at  Sebas- 
topol  and  Watsonville.  A  harvest 
annual  would  more  appropriately 
describe  the  event  as  other  products 
besides  apples  were  exhibited  and 
the  town  was  turned  over  to  a  gener- 
al fun-making  carnival. 

Sonoma  county  has  announced  her 
intention  of  giving  dried  fruit  in 
the  State-wide  movement  seeking  aid 
lor  the  Belgian  relief  fund.  Several 
other  counties  have  signified  their 
intention  of  sending  farm  products 
as  well  as  money,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  worthy  move  in  face  of  the  suf- 
fering that  is  being  reported  from 
the  war  zone. 

T.  H.  Safford,  of  Sutter  county, 
has  contributed  some  of  the  largest 
quinces  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  to  the  Sutter  county  exhibit 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  fruit  weighs  about  a  pound 
apiece  and  measures  12  inches  in 
circumference. 

The  first  carload  of  dried  fruits 
to  leave  Hemet,  Riverside  county, 
for  a  European  country  this  year, 
was  shipped  last  week  to  Havre, 
France,  by  the  Hemet  Cured  Fruit 
Association. 

The  apple  shipping  season  has  just 
closed  at  Beaumont,  San  Bernardino 
county,  good  prices  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  growers  according  to  a 
report  from  that  place. 


GRAPES. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  leading  fruit 
men  of  the  Lodi  section,  that  the 
2,240  carloads  of  grapes  that  have 
been  shipped  from  that  point  this 
year  have  brought  an  average  price 
of  $435  f.  o.  b.  Lodi.  If  the  late 
varieties  do  as  well  as  expected  it 
will  bring  the  total  amount  received 
by  growers  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars. Besides  this  probably  50  per 
cent  of  the  crop  grown  was  sold  to 
the  wineries. 

Nearly  125  carloads  of  grapes  were 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  this  year 
from  Yuba  City,  the  grapes  bringing 
from  $10  to  $20  per  ton. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Rice  growers  in  the  Richvale  dis- 
trict have  been  made  defendants  in  a 
suit  filed  by  farmers  along  Dry  Creek 
who  claim  that  the  drainage  waters 
from  the  defendants  rice  fields  have 
seriously  damaged  their  land.  Drain- 
age is  badly  needed  in  most  all  of 
the  rice  fields  at  this  time,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  adjoining  lands 


where  rice  is  not  being  grown,  but 
also  as  a  preventive  measure  against 
water  grass  which  has  become  a  se- 
rious menace  in  many  fields.  The 
horticultural  commissioner  of  Yuba 
county  has  issued  a  warning  against 
this  pest,  stating  that  unless  im- 
mediate steps  are  taken  much  of  the 


land  now  cultivated  to  rice  will  be 

useless  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  facilitate  cotton  grow- 
ers of  Imperial  valley  in  the  handl- 
ing of  their  crops  this  year,  the 
banks  of  Los  Angeles  have  joined  In 
subscribing  $500,000.  This  will 
raise  the  total  sum   furnished  the 


Benicia  Reversible  Disc  ?  Plows 


Plows  "A-goirT  and  a-comin'." 


Principle  Kight     Construction  Right     Results  Right    Prices  Right 

The  Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

WITH  NEW  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  TONGUE  is  the 
most  successful  Reversible  Disc  Plow  built.  It  is  simple  in 
design,  FEW  IN  PARTS,  and  perfect  in  construction,  and  its 
durability  is  beyond  question.  It  is  easily  operated  on  hill- 
side or  level  land. 

On  Steep  Hillside,  where  a  team  can  walk  and  draw  a 
plow,  it  works  perfectly. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW 
TO  DO  GOOD  WORK,  not  only  in  dry,  hard  and  sticky 
ground,  but  to  do  good  work  in  any  fallow  ground  either  clean 
or  trashy,  on  hillside  or  level ;  in  short,  to  do  good  work  any- 
where, except  in  sod  land,  at  any  time  when  plowing  can  be 
done.  This  is  making  a  large  claim  for  this  plow  but  by  actual 
use  and  tests  it  has  proved  to  be  the  ideal  plow  to  meet  these 
conditions. 

AS  A  DEEP  TILLER  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Bear 
in  mind,  this  Plow  is  not  necessarily  for  use  on  hillsides  only; 
it  is  the  best  Single  Sulky  Plow  for  general  use  made  today. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


A  Record  Smasher! 


We  have  won  the 
patronage  of  the  farm- 
ers through  the  merits 
of  many  styles  of 
plows,  but  we  have 
never  offered  a  plow 
with  the  trade  getting 
qualities  of 

Oliver  No.  2 
Sulky 

It  grips  every 
farmer  who  sees  It. 
It  satisfies  fully  and 
quickly  every  notion 
he  has  held  as  to  how 


a  plow  should  be  built  and  what  it  should  accomplish. 
Its  simplicity  gives  strength.  Its  compactness  lessens  the  draft. 
Its  construction  makes  it  convenient  to  handle.  It  substitutes  a 
greased  wheel  for  the  friction  of  a  grinding,  binding  graft  producing 

landside. 

WE  WANT  TO  PLACE  A  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT  IN  YOUR 
HANDS.    WRITE  US 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  San  Francisco 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED  LIME  AND  GROUND    CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 
See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill— One  Tor  Hydrate  equals  2  Tons  Carionate 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NADN0CK  BLDC.  '  SAN  FNAMCim.  «AU 
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fertilizer 


Steel  is  made  out  of  iron  by 
a  process  of  tempering  and 
the  addition  of  carbon. 


Good  crops  are  made  out  of 
soil,  water  and  sunshine  and 
the  addition  of  fertilizer. 


Steel  can  be  made  too  hard 
so  it  will  be  brittle  if  too  much 
carbon  is  used  ;  or  too  soft  and 
will  bend  if  too  little  carbon 
is  used. 


You  can  overdo  the  fertilizer 
business  by  wasting  it  in  the 
use  of  too  much  ;  or  waste  what 
you  do  use  by  putting  in  too 
little. 


More  often  too  little,  rather 
than  too  much,  is  used  and  the 
farmer  is  disappointed.  The 
best  way  to  do  is  to  write  for 
the  Fertilizer  book  and  post 
yourself  on  the  subject. 

Our  fertilizer  book  is  a  prac- 
tical study  of  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia, its  soil,  climate,  water 
and  conditions  which  effect 
crops — write  for  it. 

The  way  to  learn  about  fer- 
tilizer is  to  get  all  sides  of  it 
— get  the  book — it's  free. 

ANIMAL 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 

Western  Meat  Co. 

704  TOWNSEND  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  de  mand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var- 
ieties. 

Our  parent  trees  of  French,  Imperial,  Sugar 
and  Robe  de  Sargent  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  t'-ecs  having  the  best  record  of 
QUALITY.  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  SIZE 
OF  FRUIT. 

WRITE  US  FIRST 


growers  to  nearly  $1,000,00.  The 
crop  there  this  year  amounts  to 
about  60,000  bales,  which  if  sold  at 
the  average  price  of  $50  a  bale 
would  bring  nearly  $3,000,000.  Al- 
though a  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  subscribed  for  taking  care  of 
cotton  growers  in  the  southern 
States,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  California  growers. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  an  ex- 
perienced sugar  beet  seed  grower  of 
Germany  to  induce  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  State  to  go  into 
the  beet  seed  business.  The  sugar 
beet  factories  are  said-  to  have  given 
the  proposition  their  hearty  moral 
support.  If  the  plan  carries  there 
will  be  little  need  for  worry  as  to  im- 
portation of  beet  seed  from  other 
countries  in  future  years,  ^n  ex- 
periment is  also  to  be  tried  out  in  the 
Lovelock  district  in  Nevada,  by  a  San 
Francisco  man  who  owns  land  in  that 
section. 

In  writing  this  office  from  Cedar- 
ville,  Modoc  county,  Geo.  M.  War- 
rens states  that  there  has  not  been 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  crop  of 
alfalfa  seed  harvested  in  the  Sur- 
prise valley  this  year.  Most  of  the 
alfalfa  was  cut  for  hay,  early  frosts, 
grasshoppers  and  hot  north  winds 
being  the  cause  for  the  poor  seed 
crop.  From  240  acres  he  only  har- 
vested about  5,000  pounds  of  seed. 
Prices  on  number  one  seed  there  are 
18  cents  a  pound. 

According  to  the  government  esti- 
mates California  farmers  produced 
about  five  and  a  quarter  million  tons 
of  hay  the  past  year,  making  this 
the  second  largest  tame-hay  growing 
State  in  the  Union.  The  yield  last 
year  was  estimated  at  3,700,000 
tons. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by 
the  Sperry  Flour  company  to  handle 
all  grain  in  bulk  instead  of  in  sacks 
as  heretofore.  If  this  plan  is  car- 
ried out  by  grain  dealers  generally 
over  the  State,  it  will  necessitate  a 
system  much  the  same  as  those  in 
use  in  the  eastern  states. 

Because  speculators  cannot  bor- 
row the  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  bean  crops  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  the  bean  crop  there  is  mov- 
ing slowly.  Bankers  are  not  willing 
to  loan  any  money,  which  accounts 
for  the  condition. 

Growers  in  both  San  Joaquin  and 
Yuba  counties  were  busily  engaged 
last  week  in  harvesting  their  bean 
crops  while  the  good  weather  con- 
tinued. Heavy  shipments  were  be- 
ing made  at  the  time  from  Stockton. 


FARM    BUREAU  DOINGS. 

The  first  event  of  its  kind  ever 
staged  in  California  was  the  Harvest 
Festival  at  Woodland,  Yolo  county, 
last  week,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Yolo  County  Farm  Bureau. 
The  morning  was  turned  over  to  a 
business  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
various  locals,  and  during  the  after- 
noon a  number  of  interesting  talks 
were  listened  to.  The  various 
branches  had  on  exhibit  products 
of  the  soil,  the  committee  awarding 
the  cup  for  best  exhibit  to  Capay  and 
Guinda  valley.  About  400  were  in 
attendance  and  it  is  planned  to  make 
the  event  an  annual  one. 

The  business  men  of  Chico, 
through  their  organization,  are  plan- 
ning on  taking  up  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  farmers  in  that  sec- 
tion in  the  hope  to  better  rural  con- 


Orchard 
disc  plows 


HIS  is  a  simple  and  compact  plow  of  few  parts. 
Can  be  had  either  with  one  or  two  discs.  Works 
close  up  to  trees.    Will  penetrate  the  hardest 
soils  and  the  heaviest  cover  crops  without  any 
tendency  to  get  out  of  the  furrow.    The  front  furrow  wheel 
is  easily  pivoted  for  turning  to  or  from  trees. 

The  strong  simple  construction  of  this  plow  embodies  many 
attractive  features  which  add  to  ease  of  operation. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US 
for  full  information,  prices,  etc. 

Newell  Mathews  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1886 

200  M.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 

Implements 
Wagons 
Dairy  Supplies 
Road  and 
Grading  Machinery 


ditions  there  generally.  Better 
markets  will  be  one  of  the  first  fea- 
tures to  be  worked  out. 


NATIONAL  RIVERS  CONVENTION. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office  from  S. 
A.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
he  states  that  the  next  annual  con- 
vention to  that  body  will  meet  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  10, 
11.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  dis- 
tinguished speakers  from  this  and 
other  countries  on  the  subject  of 
water  transportation,  which  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  farmers  in 
California  on  any  of  the  navigable 
rivers.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  attend. 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  0UT^,y    cuts  from 

PBUMUG  SHEAE  ^gm?  ^llTiot 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 

681  8.  Division  A,  GRAND  RAPiDsrwiCH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


YOU  CAN 
BUILD 
THIS  HOME  YOUR- 
SELF 

We  furnish  the  lumber,  trim, 
windows,  doors,  cut  and  num- 
bered to  fit  our  plans. 

Also   paint,   finish,   stain,    nails,  hardware, 
plaster   or  interior  wallboards. 
Follow  the    plans    with    a    hammer;  easy, 
simple,    quick,  economical. 
A    permanent,    substantial    and  attractive 
home    results.     Not    portable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.      Illustrated    catalogue  FREE. 
WRITE  TODAY 

Ready  Built  House  Co. 

973  Broadway  Portland,  Oregon 


BORDEAUX 


MIXTURE 


The  standard  fall  spray  for  the 
control  of  Anthracnose  on  apple 
trees ,  grape  vines,  blackberries 
and  raspberries,  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  Peach  Blight  (Shot-hole 
Fungus)  on  peach  trees  and  other 
stone  fruits. 

"Orchard  Brand" 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Paste  is  made 
from  the  highest  grade  of  mate- 
rials, combined  t»y  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  put  in  paste  form.  The 
paste  as  sold  is  ready  for  use  and 
dilutes  readily  in  water,  thus  over- 
coming the  necessity  of  dissolving 
bluestone,  slacking  lime,  diluting 
the  two  separately,  and  mixing  to- 
gether after  dilution.  It  is  uni- 
form in  composition  and  when  ap- 
plied thoroughly,  it  is  an  effective 
treatment  against  the  troubles 
mentioned  above. 

For  further  Information  regarding  spray  materials 
and  orchard  spraying,  address 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

S.  W.  FOSTER,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Entomologist.  California. 


EQierrjTrees 


Cherries  are  the 
first,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur- 
bank,  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.    Write  Us  First. 

THE    SILVA  -  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.Box  B  Newcastle,  CaL 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.O.  Box  g    Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


GLEANING  THE  AUTO  EXGIXE. 

[Written  lor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  simplest,  easiest  way  to  clean 
the  carbon  from  an  engine  is  prac- 
ticed by  O.  C.  McFarland  of  San 
Francisco.  With  the  engine  running, 
he  fills-  an  oil  pump  with  water 
(warm  or  hot  water  is  best)  and 
squirts  it  into  the  air  vent  of  the 
carbureter  so  that  the  water  goes  di- 
rectly into  the  cylinder  with  the  mix- 
ture of  air  and  gas.  It  gets  warm 
there  anyway.  Then  a  pump  full  of 
coal  oil  is  squirted  in  the  same  way 
and  another  pump  full  of  water.  It 
blows  out  of  the  exhaust  and  the  cyl- 
inder is  clean. 


SOFTENING  CAST  IRON. 

In  your  machine  shop  there  should 
be  a  power  drill  to  make  holes  in 
iron.  But  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  repairing  cast  iron  pieces  until 
they  are  softened.  A  simple  way  of 
softening  cast  iron  is  told  below  by 
Prof.  S.  I.  Ross,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Some  cast  iron  is  chilled  in  the 
process  of  making  until  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  drill  or  work  it  in  any 
way.  This  may  be  very  easily  over- 
come by  treating  it  in  the  following 
way.  Take  the  cast  iron  and  heat 
it  to  a  little  above  a  cherry  red,  take 
it  from  the  fire  and  place  a  piece  of 
sulphur  on  the  place  to  be  drilled. 
If  the  iron  gets  too  cold  place  it  on 
the  fire  again  just  keeping  it  above 


"From  Factory  to  You." 

The 

Commercial 
Engine 

Highest  efficiency  at  lowest 
cost. 

A  size  for  every  need 

Valuable  Catalog 

containing  useful  water  tables 

Free.    Send  for  it. 

Some  of  our  users  say: 

"Shows  a  very  high  effi- 
ciency." 

"Think  Commercial  best  on 
market." 

"Giving  us  perfect  satisfac- 
tion." 

Before  you  buy  find  out  about 
"The  Engine  of  No  Regrets." 
Send  for  catalog  18-R. 

[Commercial  Engine  Co. 

3416  PORTER  ST.,       Los  Angeles 
Branch,  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno 


200,000 

FEET 

CHEAP 

Just  received  several  car  loads 
ot  Dew  and  2nd  band  Water 
Pipe,  Oil  Well  and  Water  Cas- 
ing. In  %,  I,  1»4, 
1 V, ,  2,  3  inch  and  many 
other  sizes.  0.  D.  Casing  2. 
3,  3%,  4  In.  Riveted  and 
surface  irrigation  pipe.  Big 
Stock.  Prompt  shipments. 
Lowest  price.  Write,  phone 
or  wire. 


PIPE 


W 
A 
T 


ADAMS   PIPE  WORKS. 
2030    Bay  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Phones  Brdy.  1264— F1917 
(Under  entirely  new  mngmt) 
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a  cherry-red.  Continue  to  throw 
sulphur  on  it  until  it  becomes  soft 
enough  to  drill. 

Hardening  Cast  Iron. — Cast  iron 
may  be  hardened  in  the  following 
way:  Heat  it  to  a  cherry-red  then 
sprinkle  it  wfth  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Then  heat  the  iron  again  to 
a  little  above  a  red.  The  iron  should 
then  be  dipped  in  water  and  cooled. 

A  rod  treated  in  this  way  should 
be  hard  enough  to  resist  the  cut  of  a 
file  and  upon  breaking  it  should 
show  that  the  hardening  has  pene- 
trated to  the  interior.  The  file  should 
not  cut  the  interior  any  easier  than 
it  did  the  outside. 

Wrought  iron  may  also  be  case 
hardened  in  the  same  way. 


ONE  ENGINE  FOR  12  FARMS. 

[Written  for  the   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

A  mutual  pumping  company  was 
organized  to  irrigate  the  farms  of  a 
dozen  neighboring  members  near 
Inglewood,  Los  Angeles  county, 
about  eight  years  ago.  They  were 
capitalized  at  $25,000,  but  only 
$9,000  was  ever  paid  in,  for  that  is 
all  that  was  needed  for  the  equip- 
ment. More  stock  will  be  sold  if 
they  ever  wish  to  enlarge  the  plant. 

A  well  was  drilled  642  feet  deep 
with  a  pit  about  100  feet.  Two  oth- 
er wells  were  drilled  318  feet  deep 
and  connected  by  tunnels  with  the 
first  so  that  one  two-stage  centrif- 
ugal pump  takes  water  from  all  at 
once.  Its  capacity  is  150  weir  inch- 
es, but  they  seldom  run  over  120 
inches.  A  60  h.  p.  gas  engine  does 
the  work  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per 
hour  for  a  man  to  attend  to  it  and 
50  cents  per  hour  for  gas  and  oil. 
On  one  run  a  few  years  ago  they 
kept  the  water  flowing  steadily  for 
36  days  and  nights  with  only  one 
stop  of  45  minutes  to  tighten  the 
belt. 

The  water  runs  into  cement  weirs 
whence  it  is  distributed  by  private 
ditches  to  the  farms  irrigated.  Each 
member  gets  all  of  the  water  pumped 
when  his  turn  comes,  and  pays  for  it 
the  price  fixed  annually  by  the 
board  of  directors.  This  price  cov- 
ers the  cost  of  maintenance  as  based 
on  the  manager's  figures  for  the 
previous  year.  No  dividends  have 
ever  been  paid,  and  very  little  in- 
debtedness incurred. 

Stock  was  sold  to  land  owners,  all 
they  wanted  up  to  $25  per  acre  in 
$100  shares.  One  share  entitles  its 
owner  to  all  of  the  water  for  two 
hours  of  daytime  and  two  hours  at 
night  every  month;  so  that  each 
would  take  all  the  stock  needed  to 
get  water  enough  to  irrigate  his 
property.  Then  he  would  pay  the 
company  its  price  for  that  much 
water  and  whatever  more  he  may 
want  of  what  the  company  has  to 
spare. 

Sec'y.  Mgr.  Robert  Haenggi,  who 
has  been  its  manager  since  incorpor- 
ation, says  that  the  success  and  lack 
of  friction  in  the  company  is  due 
to  every  agreement  having  been  put 
into  legal  written  form.  He  says 
that  the  trouble  with  most  mutual 
companies  is  that  they  are  too  mu- 
tual— they  agree  verbally  on  too 
many  things,  Then  when  a  member 
sells  out  and  moves  away,  the  new 
member  doesn't  know  what  he  is  en- 
titled to,  and  some  of  the  old  mem- 


i NEVADA  .'UTAH.  !COLOffAD0 


{CALIF0/?NIA\  \   A  \  .     /  / 


If  Chief  Water  Supplier 

of  the  Great  Southwest 

Thousands  of  ranchers  and  irrigators  place  their  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  LAYNE  &  BOWLER  SYSTEM  of  producing  water. 
In  practically  every  section  of  the  great  Southwest,  working  under 
every  condition  in  wells  of  various  depths,  you  will  find  the 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pump 

This  pump  well  deserves  the  overwhelming  popularity  It  has 
attained.  Its  simplicity  and  durability,  its  high  efficiency,  and  its 
low  cost  of  operation  have  made  it  so.  The  Layne  &  Bowler 
Centrifugal  Multi-stage  Pump  has  a  long  lead  over  other  types. 
Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve  Your  Pumping 
Problems. 

If  you  are  interested  in  producing  the  full 
capacity  of  your  well  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  write  for  our  descriptive  Catalog  No.  25 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900-910  SANTA  FE  AVE., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


International  Harvester 
Engines  for  Irrigating 


WHEN  you  put  in  an  irrigating  plant 
of  your  own,  the  most  important 
thing  to  get  is  an  engine  that  will  run 
your  plant  at  any  time  you  want  water. 
Make  the  safest  selection  and  buy  an  I  H  C 
oil  and  gas  engine — Mogul  or  Titan. 

An  I  H  C  outfit  delivers  the  most  power 
on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption.  It  uses  the  fuel 
that  is  cheapest  or  most  convenient  for  you  to  buy. 
In  case  of  accident  you  can  get  repairs  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  same  engine  may  be  used  for  running  a  saw, 
cream  separator,  feed  grinder,  hay  press,  or  any 
other  machine  to  which  power  may  be  applied. 

1  H  C  engines  are  made  in  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse 
power  and  in  styles  suitable  for  every  form  of 
irrigating  outfit  or  for  general  farm  work. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  near  you  should  be  able  to 
show  you  I  H  C  engines.  If  he  cannot,  write  us, 
and  we  will  tell  you  who  handles  them. 


The  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Header,,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shelters.  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Pet,  Sprint -Tooth, 
sod  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twins 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


(incorporated) 
Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Col.      Helena,  Mont.      Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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bers  forget  just  what  they  did  agree 
to. 

In  his  company  he  believes  that 
the  ditches  to  each  farm  should  be 
laid  out,  dug,  maintained  by  the 
company,  and  recorded  at  the  court- 
house to  avoid  disputes  when  some 
of  the  land  changes  hands;  for  of 
course  the  ditches  of  some  members 
cross  other  members'  farms.  He 
says  "the  law  ought  to  be  behind 
everything — then  there  can  be  n& 
misunderstanding. " 


POWER  ABOUT  THE  BUILDING. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Pumping  all  the  water  used  on  a 
20-cow  dairy  ranch,  which  of  course 
includes  domestic  water  and  that  used 
for  horses  and  dry  stock  together 
with  the  power  used  in  running  a 
three-unit  Hinman  milking  machine 
and  clothes  washing  machine,  costs 
George  Tranter,  of  Butte  county, 
$1.25  a  month. 

If  one  were  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  cost  of  labor  in  pumping 
that  much  water  and  in  performing 
the  other  work  which  electric  pow- 
er performs  on  this  ranch,  it  would 
doubtless  be  found  that  the  electric 
motor  has  a  big  lead  over  hand 
power  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

In  doing  this,  power  is  figured  at 
2%  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  2  h. 
p.  motor  being  sufficiently  large  for 
all  the  work  done. 

The  motor  itself  has  been  set  on 
the  inside  wall  of  the  milking  barn, 
making  the  problem  of  power  convey- 
ance to  the  milking  machine  more 
efficient.  Pulleys  have  been  made 
for  gearing  down  the  motor,  out  of 
mowing  machine  wheels,  the  flanges 
having  been  cut  off,  leaving  a  smooth 
surface  for  the  leather  belts  to  run 


Light,  Cook  and  Heat  with 

Aero  Gas. 

You  can  cook  with  gas  even  If  there  Is  do 
Gas  Company  in  your  vicinity.  The  Aero- 
Gas  self -generating  plant,  made  expressly 
for  private  country  homes,  furnishes  you 
with  inexpensive  best  quality  gas — either 
for  cooking  or  lighting. 
With  the  Aero-Gas  system,  you  can  use  or- 
dinary quality  automobile  gasoline,  which 
you  can  get  anywhere. 
No  danger,  no  odor,  no  delay,  no  bad  air 
to  breathe,  because  Aero-Ga?  takes  no  oxy- 
gen from  the  room. 

Positively  non-explosive  should  it  escape 
into  the  room — you  couldn't  light  It  even 
If  you  tried  to.  Non-injurious  to  animal 
and  plant  life.  A  postal  will  bring 
descriptive  booklet.     Send   for   it  today. 

Utility  Gas  Generator  Co. 

34i~/B  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


1  Our  Engines  and  Pumps  are  the  1 
J  Quality  Kind.  It  will  pay  you  to  get! 
our  prices  and  guarantees,  write  for  | 
1  catalog  and  state  requirements. 
NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

503  Market  Street 


W 


BE  SURE 
YOU  GET 


"AMERICAN 


99 


SURFACE 
IRRIGATION 


PIPE 


YOU  DON'T  BUY  IRRIGATION  PIPE  EVERY  YEAR 


If  you  buy  the  RIGHT  pipe.  "AMERICAN"  pipe 
will  last  for  a  lifetime.    It  is  the  strongest  made. 

NO  RIVETS  TO  PULL  OUT. 

"AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  not  riveted. 
We  make  a  riveted  pipe  for  UNDERGROUND  use, 
but  for  SURFACE  work  riveted  pipes  have  proven 
unsatisfactory. 


THE  DOUBLE  LOCKED  SEAM 
of  the  "AMERICAN"  was  originated  by  this  company 
and  has  proven  so  successful  that  many  inferior  Imi- 
tations have  been  put  on  the  market. 

LENGTH  10  FEET  6  INCHES. 
"AMERICAN"  pipe  is  of  heavy  sheet  metal  In  10- 
foot  lengths  with  a  tapered  sleeve  at  the  end, 
ing  total  length  10  feet  6  inches. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO., 

Branch:  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno. 


354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


on. 

Sitting  directly  under  the  motor 
is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  centrifugal 
jump  which  is  connected  with  the 
well  at  the  tank  house  some  50  feet 
away.  By  connecting  this  with  the 
motor,  water  may  be  pumped  either 
into  the  tank  at  the  tankhouse,  Into 
the  residence,  or  into  any  of  the 
numerous  watering  troughs  and  hy- 
drants located  about  the  place. 

When  the  weekly  washing  is  to 
be  done,  the  washing  machine  is 
hooked  up  to  the  motor  by  means 
of  a  leather  belt,  thus  saving  a  great 
deal  of  hard  rubbing. 


HOME-MADE  MANURE  CARRIER. 
[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

In  order  to  furnish  a  track  for 
his  manure  carrier  in  his  dairy  barn, 
at  small  expense,  H.  E.  Snyder,  of 
Butte  county,  uses  the  wire  cable 
that  is  used  on  the  hay  fork  when 
filling  the  barn  with  hay. 

During  tke  short  time  required  in 
filling  the  hay  mow,  the  manure  has 
to  be  hauled  outside  of  the  barn  with 
a  wheelbarrow,  but  at  other  times 
the  cable  is  stretched  from  one  end 
of  the  barn  to  the  other  and  on  out 
to  the  manure  pile  some  50  feet  from 
the  barn. 

A  home-made  carrier  has  been 
made,  having  a  wooden  box  and  fit- 
ted with  two  rollers  such  as  are  used 
on  sliding  barn  doors.  These  roll- 
ers run  on  the  cable  and  allow  of 
easy  disposal  of  the  manure.  The 
cable  is  supported  by  small  rods  at- 
tached to  the  roof  of  the  barn,  hav- 
ing a  small  hook,  in  which  the  cable 
rests.  At  one  end  it  is  anchored  to 
the  barn  and  at  the  other  end  to  a 
post  in  the  corral. 


POWER  NOTES. 

A  30-day  7,500  mile  trip  was  re- 
cently concluded  in  Pittsburg  by  a 
35  h.  p.  Mitchell  five  passenger  auto- 
mobile, having  had  the  hood  official- 
ly sealed  down  all  the  way.  It  had 
touched  23  states,  and  was  still 
ready  for  more.  The  same  company 
now  has  a  car  which  just  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  Boston.  One  of 
the  tires  has  the  original  air  in  it 
and  is  good  for  3,000  miles  more. 
The  cost  of  the  5,000  mile  run  (hav- 
ing made  side-trips  to  various  agen- 
cies) averaged  1  gallon  of  gasoline 
per  15  miles  and  one  gallon  of  lub- 
rication per  800  miles. 

F.  E.  Wadsworth  of  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty has  a  6-inch  well  96  feet  deep  in 
which  the  water  rose  to  the  surface. 
When  pumping  1,000  gallons  per 
minute  by  electricity,  the  water  low- 
ers about  14  feet  and  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinuous supply. 


— LUITWIELER  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS— 

WITH   MECHANICAL   FORCE   FEED   LUBRICATING  SYSTEM 
Meet  Every  Condition  Perfectly — Show  Greatest  Efficiency 


The  water  is  discharged  with 
perfect  uniform    flow,  without 
vibration  or  back  lash  on  gears. 
A    perfect    balance    is  main- 
tained, eliminating  pump 
troubles  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  producing  water 
to  the  minimum.  Luit- 
wieler    Pumps    will  lift 
1000  gallons  of  water  100 
feet  high  for  %  cent. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalog  No.  12 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING 
ENG.  CO. 

707-13  N.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San   Francisco  Agents: 
SIM0NDS    MACHINERY  COMPANY 
117  New  Montgomery  Street 


In  Many  Slut 
for  ElMtrit, 
Gasoline  and  St« 
Operation. 


For  Every 
Purpose 
NEW 
Threads 

and 
Coupling! 

Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


and 
Hand 

and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valvca 
Guaran- 
teed 
for 
Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francises- 


<j  Y  PSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  diease,  root  rot,  variegated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR  BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLLDATED  PACLFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angelec,  Calif. 


JBI 


The  Waters 
Under  The  Earthy 

JACKSON  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 
The  Very  Last  Word  in  Successful  Irrigation  Pumpa 

As  perfect  as  pumps  can  be  made — bring  a  steady  stream  of  water  up  from  any  lei 
Increase  the  capacity  of  slow  wells — always  primed — do  valves,  gears,  plungers  or 
to  break,  wear  or  get  out  of  order. 

It's  All  Pump,  Compact,  Durable,  Efficient 

Adapted  for  belt  drive  or  direct  connection  with  motor.    Cost,  compared  with  the 
they  do,  is  very  low. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FREE — Let  our  Engineering  Dept.  figure  out  your  equlpme 
service  Is  free — save  time,  money  and  labor. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  DEEP  WELL  IRRIGATION  CATALOG  NO.  47-F 

Byron- Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES — 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 

WORKS — West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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November  14,  1914. 


Dairying  in  New  Zealand. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"Why  is  New  Zealand  butter  su- 
perior to  our  California  product"  was 
a  question  we  asked  of  E.  Clifton, 
New  Zealand  commissioner  to  the 
United  States,  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  following  was  in 
substance  his  reply. 

"Our  first  cheese  factory  started 
In  1887  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  820,000  dairy  cows  in  our 
country.  Most  of  our  farms  are 
operated  by  small  farmers  who  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  dairy 
cow  for  their  prosperity.  Our  an- 
nual export  trade  with  London 
amounts  to  $21,750,000  worth  of 
dairy  products,  $10,750,000  of  which 
Is  cheese  and  $11,000,000  worth 
of  butter. 

"Co-operative  plants  handle  this 
entire  output,  each  butter  or  cheese 
factory  being  under  the  control  of 
an  association,  whose  chairman  and 
directors  deal  with  the  entire  man- 
ufacture and  sales. 

"These  bodies  meet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  and  set  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  fat  during  that  year. 
This  is  generally  a  conservative  esti- 
mate and  is  increased  at  the  end  of 
the  year  by  a  bonus,  the  amount  of 
which  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  organization. 

"The  amounts  due  patrons  are 
paid  each  month,  the  dairyman  be- 
ing the  only  one  who  follows  rural 
pursuits  that  secures  monthly  pay- 
ments for  his  products.  Grain,  fruit, 
beef  or  sheep  growers  receive  their 
money  but  once  a  year  as  in  Califor- 
nia, which  is  often  a  considerable 
handicap. 

"Some  of  these  co-operative  asso- 
ciations operate  their  own  depart- 
ment stores,  selling  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies, at  prices  which  allow  interest 
on  investment  and  expense  of  operat- 
ing. One  of  these  associations  has 
made  an  annual  turn-over  of  $500,- 
000  in  their  store  business  alone. 

"These  same  associations  have 
grouped  themselves  into  larger  bod- 
ies, in  order  to  provide  security  for 
large  areas  of  forest  lands,  from 
which  to  supply  lumber  for  butter 
and  cheese  crates,  thus  securing  such 
supplies  at  actual  cost. 

"In  association  with  the  above  or- 
ganizations, are  bacon-curing  estab- 
lishments, which  handle  the  pork 
products  of  the  farmer  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  the  butter  is  cared 
for. 

"At  the  agricultural  shows  of  the 
associations,  or  fairs  as  they  are 
called  in  California,  liberal  prizes 
and  trophies  are  provided  for  compe- 
tition, in  both  butter  and  cheese. 
These  are  eagerly  sought,  the  fac- 
tory manager  who  secures  such  priz- 
es being  further  rewarded,  inasmuch 
as  his  services  are  decidedly  sought 
by  the  more  important  associations. 
He  also  shares  in  the  increased  price 
for  butter  which  is  invariably  re- 
ceived by  his  factory. 


HOR.SE    OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULTS 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  sfeedy  and  positive  cur. 
The  safest,    Best  BLISTER 

overused.   Remove,  all  bunches 
Horse..    Im  posssible  to 
ioce  tear  or  blemish.  Send 
descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


"A  very  great  factor  as  affecting 
the  dairy  produce  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  the  cattle  graze  on  pasture 
the  whole  year  round.  The  housing 
of  cattle  in  stables  is  unknown.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  cows  are  taken 
into  a  shed  for  milking,  but  the  cli- 
mate renders  unnecessary  the  prac- 
tice of  stabling,  so  costly  in  labor 
and  usually  so  insanitary  in  itself 
and  surroundings. 

"The  corral  substitute  for  the 
stable  in  California  is  equally  un- 
known. It  would  appal  a  dairyman 
of  New  Zealand  to  see  his  cows 
treated  in  what  would  to  him  seem 
such  an  evil  manner.  To  confine 
cattle  in  such  an  inclosure  day 
after  day  and  to  carry  every  pound 
of  feed  for  his  cattle  would  actually 
appeal  to  him  as  incredible. 

'"Our  splendid  climate  and  fertile 
soil  provide  the  farmer  liberally  with 
pasture  for  his  dairy  stock.  The 
grasses  composing  these  pastures  are 
rye  grass,  orchard  grass,  timothy, 
crested  dog's  tail,  oat  grasses,  and 
clovers. 

"These  are  practically  permanent 
pastures  insomuch  as  many  of  them 
have  not  been  plowed  or  reseeded 
for  many  years.  Indeed  there  are 
pastures  where  the  whole  prepara- 
tion of  seeding  has  been  the  cutting 
down  of  forests  and  sowing  of  grass 
seeds.  In  certain  districts  where 
the  forests  have  been  light  nothing 
has  been  done  except  to  burn  off  the 
heavier  brush,  reseed  and  stock 
heavily. 

"These  pastures  must  be  supple- 
mented in  summer  when  the  grasses 
are  dry  and  in  the  winter  when  the 
growth  is  retarded  by  the  colder  sea- 
son. For  this  reason  corn,  oats  and 
Italian  rye  grasses  are  grown  fairly 
extensively,  to  be  cut  and  carried  as 
fodder  to  the  pastures. 

"The  government  has  recognized 
the  vaTUe  of  alfalfa  and  has  provided 
seed  and  inoculated  soil  to  advance 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  believ- 
ing that  alfalfa  is  of  importance,  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry. 

"In  the  winter  months  hay  and 
roots  such  as  mangels  and  turnips, 
are  available.  Hay  or  mangels  are 
carted  to  the  pastures.  The  other 
varieties  of  roots,  such  as  turnips, 
are  usually  provided  to  the  dry  stock. 
These  are  often  consumed  by  that 
class  of  stock  in  the  field  in  which 
they  are  grown,  or  at  times  one- 
third  of  the  crop  is  fed  in  the  field 
and  the  balance  is  carted  to  ad- 
jacent pastures. 

"On  the  dairy  farm  where  a  few 
sheep  are  raised  roots  are  invariably 
grown.  The  only  human  labor  in 
harvesting  the  crop  is  to  run  over 
the  ground  with  a  spring  tooth  har- 
row after  the  stock  has  eaten  off 
the  tops,  thus  lifting  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  root  and  so  permitting 
the  animals  easy  access  to  all  of  the 
feed. 

"The  State  has  also  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  has  therefore  provided  storage 
under  controlled  temperature,  at  all 
of  the  principal  ports. 

"In  concurrence  with  the  dairy- 
men, it  has  provided  legislation  for 
the  grading  of  dairy  produce  and 
also  careful  regulation  to  make  sure 
that  the  quality  is  good.    This  pro- 


tects both  the  buyer  and  seller. 

"It  goes  even  further  by  main- 
taining a  staff  of  inspectors  to  visit 
farms  and  factories  to  insure  the 
health  of  the  animals  and  the  best 
of  sanitary  methods.  When  the 
product  reaches  port  a  government 
expert  grades  the  butter  and  cheese. 

"No  dairy  produce  is  permitted  to 
be  exported  till  it  has  been  graded. 
This  system  of  grading  has  be- 
come so  appreciated  and  reli- 
able that  it  is  accepted  and  pur- 
chases made  by  foreign  buyers  on 
the    grade    certificate    alone.  The 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2VjC  per  word. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


0.  I,  C.  SWINE — The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  immun- 
ized against  hog  cholera.  Eitra  line  lot  of  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and  January. 
Three  herd  boars  iu  use.  All  stock  sent  out  will  be  im- 
munized, registered  and  crated  at  purchase  price.  Send 
your  orders  now.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  B.  J.  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento County,  California. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  8egls.  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  that  Increases  the  value  ol 
your  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd.    F.  A  H. 

Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Ilolstein  Bull.  Tuebie  Colantha  Lad,  by 
Sarcastic  Blossom  Lad,  Dam  Stafford  Mercedes  Aaggle 
Tuebie,  coming  live  years  old.  First  class  condition 
and  sure  breeder.  F.  H.  Daniels,  1350  Park  St.,  Ala- 
meda. 


TEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  many  with  big  records.  Also  i  few  well-bred 
heifers  and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.  K.  W. 
Abbott,  Mllpltas,  CaL 


AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  flue  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Claus   Spreckels    Bldg.,    San  Francisco. 


WANTED — About  10  head  No.  1  Holstein  cows,  4  to 
7  years  of  age.  tuberculin  tested.  Have  No.  1  Durham 
Bull,  born  December  10,  1913;  sell  or  trade.  Enterprise 
Farms,  Newark.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  S — Young  bulls  sired  by 
King  of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from 
A.  R.  0.  dams.    J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa.  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
strain  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Peta- 
Iuma,  Cal. 


FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma.  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  book  to  C0ULSON  CO.,  Petaluma. 


THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough -bred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Orapewlld  Farm, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  CaL  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Auctioneer  and  Breeder. 
T.  J.  Gllkerson,  Stratford.  Cal. 


I  NOW  OFFER  two  young  registered  Holstein  cows. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  2,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  registered  bulls.  Shorthorn  milk 
strain.    I.  T.  Grounds,  R.  I,  Box  39,  Kennan,  CaL 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Rancho  Dos  Bios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holstelns.  Pontlac 
bull  calves.    M.  Holdridge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WILL0WW00D  JERSEY    FARM— Registered  Jerseys. 

C  G.   McFarland.   Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Llnwood  Farm,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Reg.  jersey  Bulls 
far  sale.    I.  4.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves..  Jullan-Klng  of 
Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson,  R.  2,  Modssto. 


SUNNYSIDE  HER D — Registered  Holstein  cattle.  R. 
F.  Onerln.  B.  3,  Box  68,  Vlsalia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young  stock  for 
sale.     W.   J.   Hackett.   Breeder,   Ceres.  CaL  

BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN   CATTLE  — 

MrAllster  A  Son.  Cblno.  CaL 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. — Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


C0PA  DE  0R0  FARM.— Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle, 
Los  Banos,  Cal. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams.  CaL— Registered  Hol- 
■tela  bulls  for  sale. 


SWINE 


BLATCHFORD'S   PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 

safely;   no  trouble;   no  milk.    .Write  for  free  folder 

"The  Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Porkage."  Coulson 
Co..  Petaluma. 


PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  Swine.  Prize  winners. 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS — No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size  and  bone  and  qalltj. 
nerd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  Bute  Fair,  1918. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Gish.  Laws,  Inyo 
County,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY   SWINE. — Few  ebotea 

young  boars  for  sale.  Priced  right  Guaranteed.  H  B. 
Van  Vlear.  Lodl,  Cal.,  B.  2. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Large  and  med- 
ium type.     As  represented  or  money  back.     V>.  A. 

Young,  Lodl.  CaL 

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  brad 

sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.    Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  R.  B, 

Box  69.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS— Prize    Winning   Boars   and  young 

stock  for  sale.    J.  K.  Eraser.  Denair,  CaL 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale. 

Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews.  Sacramento  CaL  A.  B. 
Humphrey.  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES—  Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigreed 
stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson.  Ha- 
vato,  CaL 


WANTED — Pure  bred  Poland  China  Sows,  also  young 

stock.     Give  price.     Henry   Burk.   26  S.   Sutter  St.. 

Stockton.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Writ* 
for.  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A  Hall,  Wat- 

sonville.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Both  sexes  ror  sale.    M.  L.  riass- 

lng.  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — Prise  winners. 

finest  stork  in  state.     $30  up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 


REGISTERED    POLAND    CHINA  HOGS — Cholera 

mune.     W.  D.  Trewhitt.  nanford. 


BERKSHIRES — Weanling  males  $10.    Females,  $11. 

J.  M.  Bornherger,  Modesto.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS— Prize  winners.    Money  Bikers.  W. 

Bernstein,  Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Spedal  tale  of  mm 

sows.    C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  CaL 

DUR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock  CaL 


H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkshire*.  Prion 

on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS— Large  type.  The  Browning  Stack 
Farm.    W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland,  CaL  

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Paderaa 

Ranch.  El  Cajon,  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Poland-China 
swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  for  sale.  F. 

W.  White,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


DDROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings.    Undquljt  Bros. 

Turlock.  Cal. 


CHAS.    G000MAN,   Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

swine.    Williams,  CaL 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  CaL 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Large  medium  typa. 

Prize  winning  stock.    S.  F.  Williams.  Chlco. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  Brs 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  allies  for  sal*. 

Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos,  CaL 


FOR  SALE — Three  fine,  well  bred  saddle  horses,  four 
and  Ave  years.    Dan  Logan,  sire.    H.  J.  Hansen,  Davis. 

Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap,  Manager,  Newman,  CaL 


HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM— Registered  Short-Horna. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  CaL 


SHEEP 


THOROUGHBRED    BELGIAN    BUCKS   and   Does  for 

sale.    Geo.  B.  Vawter,  Arbuckle.  CaL 

J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merinos 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  Bambouilleta, 

Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BUCK,  three  yaars  oat 
for  sale.  Prize-winning  strain.  Particulars  L  A.  Fin- 
ney. Modesto,  Cal. 

FRANK   MEACHAM,    Petalsna,    California.— Breeder 

Shropsbires.  Ramboulllets.  American  Merinos,  both  eaxm 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Lin 
Oak. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM— Reg.    Jersey  cattle 

Poland-China  bogs.    Chas.  N.  OdeU.  Modesto. 


S.    B.   WRIGHT.   Santa    Rasa.— Registered  Berkshire 

Hogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


HINMAN  MILKER  PAYS  150  Per  Cent 


Within 
your  investment 
been     more     than ■ 
paid   back   to  yoUk.i 
in    savings.  From 
then    on   it   earns  = 
150%  Interest; 
yearly. 

BOY  CAN  MILK  25  COWS  AN  HOUR 
The  Hinman  Milker  Is  noiseless,  light,  easily  cleaned. 

easily  adjusted.  Exclusive  features — uo  vacuum  la 
pail;  no  piping — just  a  simple  drive  rod;  only  two 
moving  parts;  quick  pail  changing  Idea;  separata 
machines.  "A  success  for  six  years."  One  Is 
near  you.  Write  for  free  booklet  explaining  •nv 
claims. 

nlNMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO..     52-6?  Cluasea  SI..  Oenfi.  t  V. 
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principal  market  is  London  and 
there  the  purchases  are  made  on 
grade  one  or  two  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  is  no  question  of  quality, 
the  inspector's  certificate  is  final, 

"The  exportation  to  Canada  and 
Pacific  Coast  States  is  assuming  con- 
siderable proportions.  In  the  Can- 
adian ports  this  butter  is  already 
accepted  as  being  of  great  import- 
ance, due  to  its  being  so  available 
In  the  construction  camp,  mining 
camp,  and.  other  districts  that  are 
being  developed  and  which  do  not 
as  yet  have  any  home  supply.  In 
the  California  ports  the  importations 
are  intermittent,  coming  when  the 
domestic  supply  is  limited. 

"New  Zealand  butter  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  in  London,  com- 
manding a  price  but  slightly  less 
than  the  Danish  product,  which  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a 
standard  for  excellence. 

"We  are  fortunate  in  having  an 
ideal  climate  and  soil  for  dairying 
and  in  having  availed  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  improving  our 
natural  advantages  through  the  co- 
operation  of  the  dairymen." 


FOOT    AND    MOUTH  OUTBREAK 

The  recent  outbreak  of  the  foot 
and'  mouth  disease,  among  cattle 
in  several  of  the  eastern  States  has 
occasioned  no  small  amount  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  western  live- 
stock men,  although  at  the  time 
this  is  written  the  only  States  which 
have  been  quarantined  are  New 
York,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  also  against 
Canada. 

Locally  there  is  not  much  infor- 
mation to  be  had  from  any  official 
source,  the  daily  dispatches  from  the 
east  being  relied  upon  largely.  It 
Is  however  apparent  from  these  re- 
ports that  no  cases  have  been  found 
in  the  Western  States,  although  a 
quarantine  has  been  placed  on  Cali- 
fornia against  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  as  a  safeguard  for  cattle  in 
this  State. 

Government  officials  declare  that 
It  is  impossible  to  state  how  long  the 
quarantine  will  be  kept  on  those 
States  already  affected,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  how  widely  distri- 
buted the  disease  has  become  and 
how  long  it  will  take  to  eradicate  it. 

The  disease  itself  is  seldom  fatal 
to  animals,  affecting  as  the  name 
Implies  the  mouth  and  feet,  the  lat- 
ter being  much  like  a  foot  rot.  Its 
chief  menace  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try lies  in  its  habit  of  rapidly  spread- 
ing and  being  highly  contagious. 

Officials  at  Washington  have  is- 
sued an  appeal  to  farmers  to  watch 
all  cattle  closely  and  immediately 
report  indications  of  trouble.  Sore 
feet  or  mouths  are  suspicious  condi- 
tions and  should  be  reported  without 
delay. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
quarantine  are  earnestly  urging  eve- 
ry farmer  to  report  at  once  any  sus- 
picious case  of  sore  mouths  and 
lameness  among  his  stock.  This  is 
regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable, 
if  the  disease  is  to  be  stamped  out. 
Unreported  cases  of  disease  may  re- 
sult in  spreading  the  infection  over 
areas  which  could  otherwise  be  safe- 
guarded. Persons  who  have  recent- 
ly received  shipments  of  cattle  from 


the  infected  areas  should  at  once 
isolate  them.  The  disease  takes  only 
from  four-  to  six  days  to  manifest 
itself,  so  that  this  precaution  should 
cause  but  very  little  inconvenience. 

Co-operation  by  the  public  is  es- 
sential to  prompt  repression  of  the 
plague.  Much  of  the  infection  ex- 
isting today  could  have  been  averted 
by  prompt  action. 


ROOT  CROPS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please 
inform  me  through  your  paper  the 
value  of  beets  for  dairy  cows.  If 
they  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk 
and  if  they  are  healtny.  Also  their 
value  in  fattening  pigs  and  what  va- 
riety is  best  for  these  two  purposes, 
the  Mangel  Wurzels  or  the  Sugar 
Beet? — P.  E.  P. — Ceres,  Calif. 

[Answered   by   Prof.    F.   W.  Woll. 

University  Farm,  Davis.J 

[Beets  are  excellent  feeds  for 
dairy  cows  and  have  a  very  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  milk  flow.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  cows 
do  better  when  receiving  some  suc- 
culent feed  in  their  ration  than 
when  on  dry  feed  only;  and  when 
pasture  is  not  available,  farmers 
have  the  choice  between  root  crops 
and  silage.  Both  of  these  are  good 
dairy  feeds;  '  and  where  a  farmer 
does  not  have  a  silo,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  grow  some  roots  for  the 
cows.  Roots  are  also  greatly  rel- 
ished by  pigs.  Sugar  beets  and 
mangels  are  well  adapted  to  feed- 
ing dairy  cows.  The  former  will, 
as  a  rule,  give  considerably  heavier 
yields  than  the  latter,  but  they  also 
contain  more  water.  Considering 
the  amount  of  dry  matter  produced 
per  acre,  there  is  less  difference,  but 
mangels  are  likely  to  produce  some- 
what larger  yields  of  dry  matter 
than  sugar  beets  and  are  also  more 
easily  grown  than  these,  so  that  they 
are  generally  preferred.  The  com- 
mon long  red  mangel  or  the  half- 
sugar  mangel  will  give  very  satis- 
factory yields  and  are  excellent 
feeds  for  both  cows  and  pigs.] 


REGISTERING  CATTLE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  quite  a 
number  of  pure-bred  Jersey  cows, 
all  bred  from  registered  stock,  but 
registering  was  discontinued  some 
years  ago  on  account  of  lapse  of 
county  fairs,  where  my  grandfather 
exhibited  his  stock.  The  bulls  that 
have  been  used  are  all  registered,  but 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  a  long 
ways  back  on  some  of  the  cows-  Can 
such  cows  be  registered,  and  if  so, 
what  would  be  the  cost? — F.  W.,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

[Answered  by  J.  E.  Thorpe,  Secre- 
tary California  Jersey  Cattle  Club.] 

[To  register  his  cows  at  the  pres- 
ent time  your  subscriber  will  have  to 
have  each  cow  registered,  from  the 
last  registered  one  down  to  his  cow 
of  today.  Not  only  that,  but  each  bull 
must  also  be  registered,  that  the  ped- 
igree can  show  the  name  and  number 
of  each  animal  there  is,  back  to  reg- 
istered stock,  or  even  back  to  the 
Jersey  Island,  to  foundation  stock. 
I  would  advise  your  subscriber  to 
take  this  matter  up  directly  with  R. 
M.  Gow,  Secretary  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  324  W.  23d  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.] 


Bloat  in  cattle  is  an  unnecessary 
factor.  Feed  your  cows  in  the  cor- 
ral, and  you  won't  have  to  be  run- 
ning cows  up  and  down  the  road  over 
ditch  banks,  etc.,  when  you  are  al- 
ready busy,  doing  other  necessary 
work.  I 


The  Master  Engine 


ALPHA  GASOLINE 

AND  DISTILLATE 

ENGINES  have  the  new  built-in 
gear-driven,  gear-timed  magneto, 
which  is  guaranteed  for  the  life 
of  the  engine 


Starts  Easy     No  Batteries      No  Coils 

THE  ALPHA  ENGINE  starts  on  the  magneto  without 
turning  over,  requires  no  cranking. 

TAKES  LESS  FUEL  AND  OIL 

and  delivers  more  power  because  of  special  features  and 
design. 

Put  Your  Power  Problem  Up  to  Us. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  fully  equipped  to  handle  it, 
and  will  help  you  and  save  you  money. 

GAS,  GASOLINE  and  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 
For  Every  Purpose. 

Built  in  Eight  Styles. 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Semi-Portable  from  2  to  ioo  h.  p. 
Write  for  Catalog  2B. 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 


FEED  CUTTERS. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Everything  for  the  Dairy 


A.  C.  RCBY,  Portland,  Ore. 

242  Washington  Street 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Davis,  Omllf. 

One  Block  north  of  Bank 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

Breeders,  Importers  and  Exporters. 

PERCH  EROIN, 

Belgian,  Coach  Hackneys,  Shires  and  Clydesdales. 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the 
largest  and  best  lot  of  he»vy  draft 
Stallions  and  Mares,  both  Am&rioan 
bred  and  Imported,  to  be  found  any 
place  In  the  West  The  reason  we 
sell  more  horses  than  all  Importers 
eombined  on  the  Pacific  Coast  1« 
that  we  save  our  customers  from 
$500  to  $1000  on  each  horse,  and  sell 
more  genuine  horse  for  the  money. 
We  give  a  60  per  cent  guarantee.  We 
give  a  four-year  contract  that  Is 
good  at  home.  Is  that  not  better 
than  buying  from  some  firm  2000  or 
3000  miles  away  or  a  transient  sales- 
man? We  sold  107  head  last  y*»r. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  a  horse  In  your 
locality,    let    i»s  know. 


We  expect  a 

large  shipment  of  Horses  in  the  next  thirty  days. 


Qak  Grove  Berkshires 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  the 
coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


I    HAVE    TO  OFFER 

12  Holstein  Heifers  (Grades)  bred  to 
EARL  SEGIS  PONTIAC— Grandson  of  KING  SEGlS 

Beckman-Bailey  Dairy  Farm 

2%  miles  Southwest  of  Lodi,  Cal. 
Phone  22F5  H.  T.  Bailey,  Mgr. 
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Dairy  Darn  Construction. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to 
build  a  milking  barn,  and  would  like 
your  advice  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  following  dimensions.  Back  wall 
8  feet  high,  walk  or  driveway  4  feet, 
gutter  16  inches,  being  4  inches  deep 
on  back  side  and  6  inches  deep  in 
front,  platform  4  feet  8  inches,  curb 
for  stanchion  support  5  inches  thick 
and  8  inches  high,  manger  6  inches 
deep  and  2  %  feet  wide,  sloping  from 
feed  alley  to  bottom  of  curb,  and  a 
feed  alley  8  feet  6  inches,  having 
slightly  curving  surface  toward  the 
mangers.  How  much  of  a  slope  to 
the  foot  should  platform  and  drive- 
way have  toward  the  gutter?  Should 
the  bottom  of  the  gutter  be  level  or 
should  it  slope  toward  one  side  and 
if  so  to  which  side?  How  much  slant 
should  the  floor  have  lengthwise  to 
give  sufficient  fall  for  flushing  out 
the  gutters?  What  finish  is  best  for 
concrete  to  prevent  cows  from  slip- 
ping? Have  been  advised  to  put  on 
a  cerated  surface,  such  as  may  be 
seen  on  rubber  mats,  cerating  and 
cross  cerating.  The  grooves  of 
course  would  be  shallow.  Is  this  a 
good  plan?  Will  use  steel  stanchions. 
Is  it  best  to  use  swivels  in  the  chain 
hangings  or  not? — F.  W.  W.,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

[The  proposed  height  of  your 
back  wall  is  satisfactory,  but  would 
advise  you  to  bui'd  the  first  four 
feet  out  of  concrete,  making  a  wall 
about  four  inches  thick.  This  will 
allow  flushing  off  any  manure  that 
may  splatter  against  the  wall.  Win- 
dows, for  ventilation  and  light, 
should  be  placed  above  this  con- 
crete, with  provision  made  for 
opening  or  closing  them.  Five  feet 
instead  of  four  feet  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  walk  back  of  the  gut- 
ter, as  it  will  give  you  more  room 
for  driving  cows  in  or  out,  while 
others  are  in  stanchions.  The  walls 
of  the  gutter  should  be  the  same 
height  on  both  side,  preferably  2% 
or  3  inches,  and  the  entire  gutter 
should  slope  with  the  floor  of  the 
barn.  Deep  gutters  are  not  desir- 
able as  cows  are  more  apt  to  re- 
ceive injuries  from  slipping  into 
them.  The  bottom  of  the  gutter 
should  slope  slightly  toward  the  out- 
side wall,  thus  allowing  the  liquid 
manure  an  opportunity  of  draining 
off  from  the  solid  matter. 

It  would  be  better  to  build  your 
platform  5  feet  wide,  and  by  hav- 
ing swivel  stanchions  you  can  regu- 
late the  distance  between  stanchion 
and  gutter  to  conform  with  the  size 
of  your  cows. 

The  dimensions  you  give  for  the 
curb  are  satisfactory,  but  in  mak- 
ing same  you  should  make  about  a 
2-inch  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each 
manger,  thus  allowing  an  outlet  for 
any  water  used  in  flushing  the  man- 
ger. We  see  no  particular  reason 
for  having  feeding  alley  convex  in 
shape. 

A  two-inch  slope  from  manger  to 
gutter  should  drain  your  floor  sat- 
isfactorily,  and  about    six  inches 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 

LOSSES  "SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Ix>w- 
piiced.  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
w  teot    where    other    vaccines  fail. 

■  ■  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

.  *     10-dose  pkoe.  Blackleg  Pills  SI.eo 

dP-^da^^*    50-doae  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
TOO  superiority  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  orer  15 
yera  of  specializing  in  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
T  IE  CUTTER  LABORATORY.  Berkeley,  California. 


BUCK 


slope  to  the  100  feet  will  be  satis- 
factory for  the  gutter  and  floor.  If 
not  over  50  feet  long  it  would  be 
well  to  drain  floor  and  gutter  to 
one  end,  but  if  say  100  feet  long  it 
would  be  better  to  have  floor  and 
gutter  slope  to  center  of  barn,  using 
a  drain  at  that  point  to  carry  ma- 
nure and  liquid  out  of  the  barn. 

A  rough  floated  cement  finish  is 
usually  found  most  satisfactory  for 
platform  and  walks  in  cow  stables, 
as  it  prevents  slipping  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  We  have  never  seen 
the  finish  you  describe  in  use.  but 
would  consider  it  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. Would  advise  using  the 
swivel  stanchions  as  they  allow  more 
comfort  for  the  cow  while  in  the 
barn. — Editor.] 


GROWING    THE    EASTER  LAMB. 

(Continued  from  page  465.) 
shed  is  used,  having  a  capacity,  how- 
ever, of  2500  ewes,  so  divided  that 
50  are  put  into  each  pen.  In  cases 
of  urgent  need,  when  the  weather 
is  bad,  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber may  be  sheltered  at  this  build- 
ing by  using  additional  corral  room 
on  the  outside. 

After  turning  out  of  the  lambing 
shed,  Mr.  Glide  starts  his  feeding 
campaign,  using  alfalfa  hay  for  both 
ewes  and  lambs,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  either  bran, 
barley,  oats,  rolled  wheat,  or  sil- 
age, according  to  the  price  or  avail- 
ability of  the  seeds  mentioned. 

Lambs  fed  in  this  manner  last 
year,  and  sold  on  the  Easter  mar- 
ket, brought  an  average  price  of 
$6.90  a  head,  the  big  difference  be- 
tween this  and  Mr.  Stimmel's  price 
undoubtedly  being  due  to  the  bet- 
ter feeding. 

As  before  stated  the  mothers  of 
these  lambs  would  sell  for  a  very 
ordinary  price  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  but  after  receiving  such  good 
care  and  feed  during  the  winter, 
they  also  are  in  prime  condition, 
and  striking  an  impoverished  mar- 
ket as  they  do  in  the  spring  they 
bring  top  quotations. 

Of  necessity,  the  raising  of  lambs 
on  these  two  ranches  is  done  in  a 
large  way,  which  does  not  permit  of 
the  efficiency  that  could  be  expected 
in  smaller  operations,  where  more 
care  could  be  given  to  the  detail 
work. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  al- 
falfa growers,  both  large  and  small, 
would  find  the  Easter  lamb  a  highly 
profitable  animal  to  breed  and  raise. 


Receipts  of  cattle  were  so  light 
at  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards 
last  week  that  there  was  no  chance 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  quotation.  The 
hog  run  was  about  50  per  cent  less 
than  it  should  have  been,  the  bulk 
of  offerings  going  around  7  cents. 
All  lines  of  sheep  maintained  good 
strong  prices  in  face  of  light  re- 
ceipts.. Lambs  of  good  quality  are 
bringing  $6.25,  ewe  tops  $4.50, 
wethers  remaining  at  the  $5.50 
mark. 


The  successful  cattle  man  invaria- 
bly treats  his  stock  with  as  near  the 
same  consideration  as  he  would  a 
human  being.  Kindness  with  all 
kinds  of  dumb  animals  pays  large 
dividends  in  the  end. 


SILOS 


L 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


SSSsaaws 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  Manufacturers^Co. 

Folly  Paid  CaplUal,  •1.*MM),«MM».00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cocoanut  Oil  CaKe  Meal 
In  Its  Purest  Form 

Be  Sure  the  Copro  Brand 

Is  Stamped  on  Every  Sack 

Copro  contains  16.4%  Protein,  practically  all  digestible,  consequently  the 
percentage  of  waste  in  assimilation  is  small.  Because  of  this  fact  it  is  the  most 
economical  food  to  buy  for  Dairy  Cows,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  Place  your  order  now. 


PRICES 


20  Tons 

Per  Ton  $23 


lO  Tons 
$23 


5  Tons 
$23.50 


Less  Quantity 
$24 


f  .o.b.  Southern  Pacific  cars  in  20-ton  lots. 
Cartage  in  less  than  car  lots:  1  Ton  or  more.  75c  per  ton;  Half  to  1  ton  75c; 

Half  ton  SOc;  1  or  2  jacks  25c. 
Terms:  Net  cash,  immediate  piyment.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

When  Ordering  Address  Dept.  B-l 

Free  Sample  PACIFIC  OIL  $  LEAD  WORKS 

Sent  On  Manufacturers 

Request  155  Townsend  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cat. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shire* 

At  the  State  Fair  Just  closed,  tha  Shire  Stal- 
lion SEVBKN  PILOT,  Imported  by  the  Salva- 
dor Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Reg/lstratlea 
Board's  trophy  and  1100  for  the  beet  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three 
of  his  get. 

If  you  want  te  raise  draft  horses,  jet  •  MUre 

stallion 

For  Prices,  Etc.,  Address 
SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HENRY  WHEAT  LET 

Napa,  CalM. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Balsa  conducted  In  all  psrti  of  Calif  anils  ass 
asjolnlnf    States.     Writs   for   dates   and  tanas 

Twenty-Are    years'  experience. 
1501-3-5  SO.  sum  ST.,  I0t  ANGELES 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 
Water  troijai.   tank  framet 


Steal  and  Weed  Wlndaallla. 
Priest  tie  lewait. 

BROWN  t  DYSON 
640  So.  Center  St.,  Stecktte,  Cel. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


A  consignment  of  15  carloads  of 
sheep  and  seven  carloads  of  steers 
was  received  in  Kings  county  last 
week  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

A  shipment  of  15  carloads  of  Ne- 
vada sheep  were  received  in  Sutter 
county  last  week  where  they  will  be 
pastured  for  some  time  before  being 
marketed  in  San  Francisco. 

Weather  conditions  are  said  to  be 
exceptionally  favorable  for  a  good 
season  in  eastern  Shasta  county  and 
stockmen  are  expecting  plenty  of 
feed. 

Late  reports  from  Livermore  state 
that  the  outbreak  of  anthrax  has  not 
as  yet  been  curbed  and  that  two 
animals  in  the  P.  Connolly  herd 
died  last  week. 

The  McEnerny  ranch  near  San 
Jose  has  just  been  sold  to  M.  S. 
Brazil,  of  Oakland,  who  expects  to 
establish  a  modern  dairy  and  sell 
whole  milk  to  the  San  Francisco 
trade. 

Reports  from  Nevada  state  that 
during  the  past  two  months,  150 
carloads  of  horses  have  been  shipped 
from  that  State,  principally  to  New 
York  City.  Prices  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  much  talk  in  Hanford, 
among  the  merchants,  to  provide  a 
permanent  sales  pavilion  in  order  to 
assist  Holstein  breeders  in  holding 
yearly  or  semi-yearly  sales.  It  is 
thought  that  future  sales  will  in- 
clude a  larger  number  than  were 
consigned  at  the  last  sale. 

Meetings  have  been  arranged  for 
by  the  Hog  Raisers'  association  of 
Imperial  valley,  to  be  held  at  Braw- 
ley,  Imperial,  El  Centro  and  Calexico 
during  this  month.  The  object  of 
these  meetings  is  to  furnish  farmers 
an  opportunity  of  learning  more 
about  cholera  and  its  suppression. 

In  a  communication  to  this  office 
from  Napa  county  we  are  advised 
that  steps  are  soon  to  be  taken  to- 
ward the  forming  of  a  cow-testing 
association  in  that  county.  More 
of  these  associations  having  mem- 
bers who  would  stay  with  the  work 
year  after  year  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  dairy  industry  of  the  State. 

Word  comes  from  the  east  that 
the  Paicines  ranch,  in  San  Benito 
county,  has  purchased  the  entire 
Haggin  herd  of  Shorthorns  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  herds  in  this  country  and  in- 
cludes the  bulls  King  Cumberland 


Wore  and  Bcttci 
Mutton  ■> 


ALL  animals  im- 
i 


•  prove  in  condition 
and  increase  their 
product  of  flesh,  milk,  I 
wool,  etc., by  being  fed  I 
liberal  rations  of  cut 
roots.  No  matter  what 
elseyou  feed, cut  roots  will 
improve  the  ration.  They  add  a  zest  which  mean9 
increased  consamption  of  roughage  and  aid  in 


digestion  and  assimilation.  They  put  a  topfinish 
on  market  sheep  and  lambs.  They  put  color  and 
richness  in  milk  and  cream  and  resulting  butter. 

I  Banner  Root  Cutters 

for  both  hand  and  power,  prepare  roots  in  the  best  i 
possible  way.  Cut  so  fine  as  to  prevent  all  chok-  I 
lng  of  animals.   It's  done  with  the  "Non-Choke 
Curve  Cut."   Made  in  seven  sizes.   Write  for 
free  illustrated  booklet.  Every  animal  condition  ' 
[  will  be  improved  by  feeding  a  ration  of  cut  roots. 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons.  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


and  Fayete  Marshall.  They  should 
add  greatly  to  the  quality  of  Short- 
horn blood  in  this  State. 

A  number  of  dairymen  of  Yolo 
county  have  recently  organized  a 
dairymen's  association  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  A.  W.  Morris, 
president,  N.  P.  Searles,  secretary, 
and  C.  F.  Evans,  treasurer.  One 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  orga- 
nization will  be  marketing  of  dairy 
products,  which  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee,  to  be 
appointed  by  President  Morris  at 
an  early  date. 

The  Holstein  cow  Tilly  Alcartra, 
owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons 
of  Woodland,  has  broken  the  world's 
milk  record,  as  was  predicted  would 
be  done  in  these  columns  some  time 
ago.  This  record  was  formerly  held 
by  the  Holstein  cow  Creamelle  Vale, 
whose  record  was  29,600  pounds, 
and  this  amount  had  been  produced 
by  the  Morris  cow,  13  days  before 
the  expiration  of  her  year,  thereby 
allowing  plenty  of  time  for  several 
hundred  pounds  more  milk  for  the 
year's  test. 

In  summing  up  the  average  pri- 
ces received  in  the  Livermore  dis- 
trict during  the  past  season  for  live- 
stock sold  at  auction  sales,  a  local 
auctioneer  of  that  place  states  that 
calves  less  than  one  year  old  have 
averaged  $27.50,  steers  and  heifers 
ranging  from  18  months  to  two 
years,  $50  a  head,  milk  cows  $70 
a  head,  hogs  11  cents  a  pound  and 
chickens  from  $6.50  to  $10  a  dozen. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  all  sales 
was  the  large  number  of  horses  pur- 
chased by  city  horse  buyers  instead 
of  farmers. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco,  an  organization  of  beef 
cattlemen  was  perfected  which  is  to 
be  known  as  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Protective  Association.  The 
association  passed  resolutions  dis- 
couraging the  formation  of  union 
stock  yards  in  San  Francisco  to  re- 
place present  conditions  which  they 
claim  are  satisfactory.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  H.  W. 
Lynch,  president,  Fred  H.  Bixby, 
vice  president,  E.  W.  Howard,  sec- 
ond vice  president,  T.  A.  Trescony, 
third  vice  president,  Ed.  de  L.  Ce- 
brian,  treasurer. 

In  another  column  will  be  seen  the 
announcement  of  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of 
Corcoran,  Kings  county,  announcing 
the  date  of  his  next  sale  of  regis 
tered  Holstein  cattle.  Mr.  Smith's 
last  sale  was  entirely  successful,  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  used  care  in 
selecting  the  animals  he  offered  for 
sale,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
lot  to  be  sold  at  the  next  sale  are 
of  equally  high  quality.  A  number 
of  those  to  be  offered  in  this  sale 
were  secured  from  the  Mullick  and 
Glenn  herds  in  Glenn  county,  the 
former  herd  having  been  the  result 
of  continual  breeding  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Mullick  for  a  number  of 
years.  Judging  from  the  success  of 
the  recent  consignment  sale  held  at 
Hanford,  the  demand  for  purebred 
Holsteins  is  greater  here  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  and  buyers  are 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  op 
portunities  being  offered  at  these 
sales. 


Plant  the  Seed  of  Great  Producers  and 
Raise  a  Crop  of  Great  Producers. 

The  Best  Seed  Can  Be  Purchased  at 
GEO.  A.   SMITH'S  5TH   SALE   OF   REGISTERED  STOCK. 

Corcoran,  Cal.,  Saturday,  Dec.  12. 
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ARE  THESE  SIRES  GOOD  ENOUGH  ? 

SEGIS  OAK  HOMESTEAD  F0BES,  a  splendid  sire  from  a  Leading  Wisconsin  Herd.  Sire  of  One  A.  B.  0. 
Daughter,  who  as  a  2  yr.  old  made  12.99  lbs.  Butter — 350  lbs.  Milk  In  7  days.  He  Is  a  son  of  Judge 
Beets  Segis  (7  A.  R.  0.  Daughters),  son  of  King  Segls  (86  A.  R.  0.  Daughters — 7  over  30  lbs.  each), 
the  first  Holstein  sire  to  sell  for  $10,000,  and  sire  of  more  Junior  2  Yr.  Old  20  lb.  daughters  than  any 
other  one  sire,  the  Greatest  sire  of  his  generation.  His  dam  is  the  $800  Oak  De  Kol  2d  Fobes,  22.72 
lbs.  Butter — 530.4  lbs.  A'ilk  in  7  days,  a  daughter  of  Fobes  Tritomla  Mutual  De  Kol  (30  A.  R.  0. 
Daughters,  including  Lady  Oak  Fobes  De  Kol,  36.44  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days — 991.5  lbs.  Butter  in  1  yr.), 
son  of  Mooie  Mutual  De  Kol,  35  A.  R.  0.  Daughters.  Her  dam,  Oak  De  Kol  2d,  has  a  record  of  29.55 
lbs.  Butter  in  7  days — 100.97  lbs.  Butter  in  30  days,  a  daughter  of  Homestead  Jr.  De  Kol  (69  A.  R. 
0.  Daughters,  including  Grace  Fayne  2d  Homestead,  35.55  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days)  and  from  a  31.54  lb. 
daughter  of  De  Kol  Burke  (72  A.  R.  0.  Daughters — 7  over  30  lbs.  each  Including  Riverside  Sadte  De 
Kol  Burke,  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  MILK  COW,  920  lbs.  Milk  In  7  days— 54,808.2  lbs.  Milk  In  2  jrrs. 
His  7  nearest  dams  have  average  7  day  Butter  Records  of  27.6  lbs.  each.  His  7  nearest  sires  have  301 
A.  R.  0.  Daughters— 14  over  30  lbs.  each  SEGIS  OAK  HOMESTEAD  FOBES  and  9  of  his  Sons  and 
Daughters  will  be  offered  in  this  sale. 

JUDGE  HENGERVELD  PAUL  WAYNE,  a  coming  yonng  sire  from  a  Leading  Pennsylvania  Herd,  son 
of  the  $2500  Judge  Hengerveld  De  Kol  (12  A.  R.  0.  Daughters — one  over  30  lbs.),  considered  the 
best  son  of  the  famous  Hengerveld  De  Kol  (116  A.  R.  6.  Daughters — 8  over  30  lbs.  each — 79  over 
20  lbs.  each,  including  Pontiac  Jewel  992.11  lbs.  Butter  in  1  yr.,  Pontiac  Pleione  925.56  lbs.  Butter 
in  346  days).  Johanna  Vernon  De  Kol,  the  dam  of  Judge  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  sold  for  $1300.  She 
has  a  record  of  28.60  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days — 113.45  lbs.  Butter  in  30  days,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Johanna  Rue  3d's  Lad  (47  A.  R.  0.  Daughters — 3  over  30  lbs.  each,  including  Belle  Netherland  Jo- 
hanna, 1103.83  lbs.  Butter  in  1  yr),  and  is  from  Susie  Vernon  De  Kol,  a  21.91  lb.  daughter  ef 
Homestead  Vernon  De  Kol,  13  A.  R.  0.  Daughters.  His  dam  is  a  double  granddaughter  making  ber 
equal  to  a  daughter  of  De  Kol  2d's  Paul  De  Kol  No.  6  (13  A.  R.  0.  Daughters),  son  of  De  Kol  2i's 
Paul  De  Kol,  45  A.  R.  0.  Daughters  including  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  who  sold  for  $6000,  and 
whose  record  is  34.32  lbs.  Butter  In  7  days — 137.62  lbs.  Butter  in  30  days — WORLD'S  RECORD  when 
made.  This  extraordinary  young  sire,  JUDGE  HENGERVELD  PAUL  WAYNE,  will  be  offered  as  a 
Special  Attraction.  One  of  his  half-brothers  when  4  weeks  old  sold  for  $665,  and  another  balf- 
brother  when  one  year  old  sold  for  $1675. 

Several  other  sires  carrying  the  Blood  that  has  produced  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS,  and  from  splendid 
dams,  many  with  A.  R.  0.  records  and  ALL  from  GREAT  MILK  AND  BUTTER  ancestry  will  be  offered 
in  this  Sale.    Sires  bred  like  these  will  transmit  to  their  offspring  great  Milk  and  Butter  Production. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE  AND  READ  ALL  A80UT  THEM 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcorap»  Cal- 


Hillcrest    Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CAL.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  in  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our 

blood.  We  took  all  the 
herd  prizes,  first  and  second 
prizes  in  produce  of  cow  and 
first  in  get  of  sire. 

Below  is  a  list  of  our  Grand  Cham- 
pion bulls  for  the  last  eleven  yean 
— a  list  that  will  stand  for  quite 
(while: 

1904 —  Hillcrest  Her* 

1905-  1906— King  Edward 
(Aso  Grand  Champion  World'i 
Fair  at  Portland. ) 

1908 — King  of  Greenwood 
1909,  1910,  1911— King  Lan- 
caster 

1912 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1913—  Greenwood  Knight 

1914 —  Greenwood  King 

All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a  number  of  bulls  that  wen 
bought  in  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young  bulls  for  sale,  tingle  or  carload  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER, 


3  times  Grand  Champion 


FOR  SALE 

CATTLE—  HORSES—  HOGS 

Whitehall  Estates,  Inc. 

TRACT,  CAL. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
HIGH  GRADE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  MARES 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  COLTS 
and  FILLIES 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

6  years  old,  sound  and  alright  every  way.  I  carried 
away  two  prizes  with  him  at  the  California  State  Fair 
this  season. 

I  will  sell  this  horse  cheap  If  sold  soon.  For  furthei 
particulars  write  me  or  come  and  see  the  horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

PATTERSON.  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37   FIRST  STREET,       SAN  FRANCISCO 
In  Blake,   Moffit  It  Towne,       Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,       Portland  Oregon. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written  (or  the   Pacific   Rural  Press 
Sy  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona  ] 

Preparing  Against  Sickness. — A 
great  many  people  are  complaining 
of  sick  chickens  and  in  a  general  way 
we  will  say  that  most  of  these  troub- 
les can  be  avoided  by  preparing  the 
birds  against  them.  Hens  that  are 
coming  through  the  molt  need  a 
little  toning  up  and  the  very  best 
general  tonic  I  know  of  is  the  fol- 
lowing, which  aids  digestion:  Tinc- 
ture of  red  cinchona,  one  fluid  ounce; 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  two 
fluid  drachms;  tincture  of  nux  vom- 
lne  and  water  to  make  four  fluid 
ounces. 

This  can  be  put  in  the  water,  but 
as  a  rule  chickens  do  not  like  it;  so 
it  is  best  to  mix  with  water,  then 
mix  a  quantity  of  mash  with  the  wat- 
er and  feed  on  clean  boards  or 
troughs.  In  this  way  you  know  they 
get  it  and  it  does  not  punish  them 
by  keeping  water  away.  Young 
stock  that  are  nearing  maturity  are 
more  likely  to  take  roup,  canker, 
and  chicken  pox.  All  these  are 
nasty  troublesome  things  to  get  in 
a  flock,  and  most  always  they  can 
be  prevented  by  proper  housing  and 
feeding.  Tone  up  the  young  stock 
with  a  change  of  feed.  If  you  have 
skim  milk,  set  a  kettleful  on  the 
stove  and  let  it  come  to  boiling 
point,  even  if  it  curds;  then  mix  up 
a  mash  adding  a  good  part  of 
ground  alfalfa  to  it  and  a  little  salt; 
feed  this  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
you  wiH  soon  see  the  youngsters 
get  so  they  can  resist  these  fall 
troubles. 

For  roup  the  ailing  ones  must  be 
segregated  and  the  heads  dipped,  ac- 
cording to  the  virulence  of  the  case. 
For  mild  cases  one  teaspoonful  of 
creolin  to  a  pint  of  warm  water  will 
be  strong  enough,  or  a  solution  of 
water  and  peroxide.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  birds  should  be  dipped 
in  the  one  lot  of  liquid  no  matter 
what  it  is;  get  a  fresh  stock  for  the 
next  batch. 

A  little  blue  vitriol  or,  as  it  is 
better  known,  blue-stone,  put  in  the 
drinking  water  for  about  three  days 
will  be  found  a  good  cheap  germi- 
cide. A  piece  about  as  big  as  a  pea 
is  sufficient  for  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  the  water  must  be  in  crocks  or 
glass.  Iron  or  tin  vessels  must  not 
be  used  as  it  will  corrode  them. 
Keep  away  from  children  as  it  is 
poison.  This  is  not  only  a  germi- 
cide but  it  acts  as  an  alterative  and 
change*  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
but  don't  overdo  it  for  it  makes  fat 
chickens  thin. 

For  very  bad  cases  of  roup  I  will 
back  coal  oil  every  time,  but  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  it  is  a  harsh 
remedy.  Always  give  roupy  chick- 
ens a  r/taysic  of  some  kind  and  all 
they  will  eat  of  good  nourishing 
food.  Build  them  up  and  disease 
won't  get  much  hold  on  them. 

Chicken  pox  is  about  the  limit 
and  when  you  get  it  you  don't  want 
to  lose  your  spectacles  for  you  will 
really  need  an  extra  pair  to  find 
every  case.  The  quickest  remedy 
for  this  is  Kreso  Dip  No.  1.  Make 
it  good  and  strong  with  warm  water 
and  dip  heads  in  it  several  days  in 
succession.  Another  safe  remedy 
and  quick  Is  nitrate  of  silver,  4 
grains  in  2  ounces  of  water.  Apply 
with  a  brush  after  pulling  off  the 


sores.  This  is  a  nasty  job,  but  you 
will  not  have  to  repeat  often  as  one 
treatment  about  cures.  If  you  have 
a  number  afflicted  you  will  need  a 
larger  quantity  than  is  given  but  it 
can  be  mixed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. I  have  seen  bluestone  used 
but  it  is  not  so  good  and  is  certain- 
ly very  harsh. 

Not  all  cases  of  canker  are  roup, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop 
into  roup.  When  you  see  canker  in 
the  mouth  always  investigate  further 
and  see  if  the  windpipe  is  clear,  as 
it  very  soon  spreads  and  once  it 
lodges  on  the  windpipe  it  calls  for 
a  funeral. 

Canker  in  the  mouth  or  on  the 
beak  can  be  very  quickly  cured  if 
you  go  about  it  right;  it  is  not  a 
case  for  mincing,  or  experimenting; 
you  have  to  go  right  after  it.  Take 
a  blunt  instrument,  a  woman's  hair- 
pin is  all  right,  and  with  the  bird 
held  under  the  left  arm  hold  the 
mouth  open  with  the  left  hand,  now 
take  the  prongs  of  the  hairpin  in  the 
right  hand  and  scrape  out  the  cheesy 
stuff  with  the  rounded  point  of 
the  hairpin.  Wipe  the  place  with  a 
soft  cloth;  it  will  perhaps  be  bleed- 
ing, but  that  won't  hurt,  and  on 
the  place  where  the  canker  was, 
put  finely  powdered  bluestone.  I 
never  saw  a  case  of  canker  that  blue- 
stone  would  not  cure.  What  is  more, 
I  never  saw  a  case  of  fistula  in  a 
horse  that  powdered  bluestone 
would  not  cure.  For  the  latter  you 
want  to  fill  up  the  hole  after  taking 
out  the  core  with  a  knife,  with  pow- 
dered bluestone  and  turn  the  horse 
out  on  grass  for  a  week  or  two. 

See  to  it  that  your  birds  are  not 
sleeping  in  drafts  or  houses  with 
open  cracks,  as  these  are  often  to 
blame  for  the  poultryman's  troubles. 
A  pound  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
ton  of  cure,  but  we  are  very  care- 
less in  things  that  don't  touch  our 
own  comfort. 

The  city  fathers  of  Venice  have 
passed  a  law  that  all  men  taking  out 
licenses  to  gamble  off  turkeys  and 
chickens  must  give  a  lecture  to  the 
winners  of  birds  and  the  proper  way 
to  carry  them.  Heretofore  when 
a  man  won  a  turkey  he  grabbed  it  by 
the  legs  and  went  swinging  off 
home  with  it;  now  he  must  carry  it 
under  his  arm  or  he  is  liable  to  be 
fined.  Now  that  is  a  humane  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  looks 
bad  that  men  have  to  be  made  to 
do  such  simple  acts  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  because  carrying  birds  by  the 
legs  is  simply  lack  of  thought  as  to 
how  it  feels. 

Poison  or  Sunstroke. — "I  have  a 
hen,  brown  Leghorn,  two  years  old, 
that  seems  in  perfect  health,  feath- 
ers glossy,  comb  red  and  bright,  but 
she  has  something  wrong  with  her, 
for  she  goes  along  with  her  nose 
near  the  ground  and  her  neck 
stretched  out.  Every  few  feet  she 
shakes  her  head  and  backs  up  quite 
a  ways.  She  is  beginning  to  refuse 
to  eat  much.  Have  been  feeding 
wheat,  wheat  bran  and  some  milk 
and  for  bulk  alfalfa  hay.  They  are 
fed  on  barley  and  oat  hay  and  once 
in  about  six  weeks  I  give  them  Ep- 
som salts  in  their  water.  Water 
and  milk  pans  are  kept  clean  and  at 
times  are  washed  in  carbolic  acid. 
Houses  are  kept  clean.  What  is 
wrong  and  how  can  I  cure  her?" — J. 
W.  P.,  Yuba. 

[I  think  your  method  of  .  feeding 
and  cleaning  up  is  all  right;  the  hen 
is  either  suffering  from  ptomaine  poi- 


soning or  from  sunstroke.  A  dose 
of  olive  oil  is  the  first  remedy  you 
should  have  given,  as  it  has  gone 
so  long  as  it  is  a  question  whether 
there  is  auy  chance  to  cure  it  now. 
But  taken  in  the  first  stages,  it  is 
curable.  In  all  cases  there  is  intes- 
tinal irritation  and  a  dose  of  olive 
oil  or  castor  oil,  if  the  other  is  not 
at  hand,  will  very  often  put  things 
right.  Evidently  the  bird  has  pick- 
ed up  something,  perhaps  a  dead 
mouse  or  some  other  irritant  form 
of  animal  food.  At  any  rate  you  can 
try  giving  the  olive  oil  now  and 
after  that  mix  up  a  small  quantity 
of  lard,  gound  ginger,  ground  mus- 
tard and  cayenne  pepper,  give  a  pill 
about  as  large  as  a  lima  bean  and 
keep  the  hen  warm.  If  she  shows 
signs  of  improvement  change  the 
diet  for  awhile.  Give  a  little  boiled 
rice  and  a  raw  potato  chopped  fine.] 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  of  California 
will  be  held  in  Petaluma,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  21,  1914,  at  1 
o'clock,  in  conjunction  with  the  an- 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Kale  in  this  directory,  Sr  per  word  earh  issue;  r 
i  carried  weekly  for  one  year.  per  word. 

MACFARLANE  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Etgs.  $5.00 
per  100.  chicks  Jan..  Feb..  $12.00,  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now.  any  quantity  Cockerels.  $2.00;  White  Rock 
oggs,  chicks,  corlierels.  Write  for  prices.  Big  plant, 
best  stock,  lowest  prices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Dept. 
1.  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  N.B.,  See  article  about  us  by  Prof. 
Adams,  U.  C.  In  October  "Poultrycraft." 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor 
to  Ed.  Hart.)  

ORDER  NOW — Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  8pring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Bancb,  Crow's  Landing,  Cal.,  Box  227. 

RED  BOURBON  TURKEYS  for  sale..  First  prixe  win- 
ning Dlrds.  3  pairs  breeders  1  %  and  2  years  old  and 
younger  stock.  Some  One  young  Toms  and  pullets.  A. 
E.  Balmer,  Albambra  Valley,  Martinez. 

HICKS  JUBILEE   HATCHERY— 36.000  eanadty  thlr 

leason.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  In  caring  for  young 
•hicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  B.  2,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

OUR  SPECIAL  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  well  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  vigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Jose  Hatchery, 
373  Meridian  Road,  San  Jose.   

PINE  TREE  POULTRY  FARM,  Los  Gatos,  Cal  — 
Hatching  eggs  from  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.  Order  now.  No 
baby  chii. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at  New  York. 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  anr 
-boice  stock  for  sale.  Cbas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  3»«.  Los 
latoa.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  White  Holland  Turkeys— Prize 
nlnners.    Hens,  $4.    Toms  $8.    U.  8.  Smith.  Tulare, 

Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.    Airs.  J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres. 

Cal. 


SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Paelnc  Coast  Mall  Order  House 
229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Bocks  and  White  Leg 
lorns.  High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices 
vtabajo  Farm.  Box  597.  8acramento.  CaL  

BOURBON  RED  and  White  Holland  Turkeys,  thor- 
oughbreds, for  sale.    E.  A.  McKlnley.  B.  F.  D.,  Vkiah. 

CaL  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Early  maturing, 
prize-winning  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.  Stock  and  eggs. 

John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  CaL  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS  FOB  HATCHING 
Special  exhibition  matlngs.  $7.50  per  15;  utility.  $1 
-wr  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Stniby.  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Hear) 
layers.     Write  for  catalogue.    0.  W.  Suits.  378  Ban 

!■!..  Are.,  Rlrerslde,  CaL 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  is  a  won- 

•lerful  help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  deal*) 
las  It. 


H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM — Incubator  chicks.  8.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  Hopland 

Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS.  PEA  FOWL 

Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerels  readj 
'or  service.    8usan  8waysgood.  Boute  2.  Pomona.  Cal 


LANGSHANS. — Best  on  coast.  Stock.  Settings 
booked  now.    Lobr,  689  Kansas  8t.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Bhode  Island  Bed  Cockerels, 

M.  Worley.  Palermo.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Choice  8.  C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels. 
B.  A.  Holdrldge.  Dixon.  Solano  Co..  Cal. 

MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TOMS — March  batched.  Order 

now.    C.  K.  Morse,  Box  237.  Marysrille,  CaL 

LARGE  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale.    Howard  Hyde. 

Davis.  Yolo  Co..  CaL 

BULLFROGS — Investigate  the  possibilities  of  breed- 
ing the  BIG   Eastern   Bullfrog.     Unusual  opportunity. 

AQI'ALIFE.    16.   SEYMOUR,  CONN.  


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything   you  need   for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

us  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  with 
your  hens. 

COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  In  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 
PETALUMA.  CAL. 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  Improvements  and  is  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  in  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  yom 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  this 
season,  and  every  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  free  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALUMA.  CAL.  


BABY   CH  ICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  In  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  C. 


California  Poultry 
Practice 

by  Susan  Swaysaoed, 

This    handsomely  illustrated, 
cloth  bound 

160  Pages 

of  Text  Book 

should  be  in  your  home  if  you 
are  interested  in  poultry. 
It  will  help  you  in  the  egg  pro- 
duction, in  hatching  and  rais- 
ing the  chicKs.  Tells  how  to 
feed  properly  and  how  to  keep 
your  flock  free  from  disease. 
It  is  a  California  book,  written 
by  a  poultry  woman  after 
many  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  this  State. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1 .00 
Pacific  Rural  Press 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Bates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,   WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  Inducements;  government  land,  railways;  free 
tcbools;  cheap'  Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc;  climate 
'ike  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
V.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vle- 
•w»»,  6R7  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Box  W. 

220  ACRES  In  frost  protected  region  in  Fresno 
county.  Suitable  for  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives, 
grapes  and  alfalfa.  Water  plentiful,  electric  power 
available.  Cut  by  spur  of  Santa  Fe  Station,  1% 
miles.     L.  C.  Martin,  Fowler,  Cal.  

C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO.,  25-year  experts  in  land  and 
Mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 
by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg. .  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bidge. 
Abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — Our  nuts  bring 
$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  tban 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years 
to  develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  you  immediate 
disposal.  Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue 
and  price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries, 
B.   D.   7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Prunes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans,  Blacks,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
—your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.     H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman,  Watsonville,  CaL 

WALNUT  TREES  —  Late  blight-resisting  varieties, 
grafted  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  roots. 
Eureka,  Franquette,  Mayette,  NefTs  Prolific,  Concord  and 
Placentia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building,  Stock- 
ton, Cal, 


4-6  FT.  TREES,  by  the  hundred.  Mulr  and  Elberta 
peaches,  10c.  French  prunes,  peach  root,  10c.  French 
and  Imperial  Prunes,  almond  root,  15c.  IXL  Non- 
pareil almonds,  almond  root,  15c.  N.  M.  Cunningham, 
Bed  Bluff.  CaL 

OLIVES  OUR  SPECIALTY. — Fine,  thrifty  trees  of  all 
sixes  at  "bed  rock"  prices.  Exeter  Nurseries.  Exeter, 
CaL  

BRANOYWINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  All 
large,  well  rooted  plants  parked  to  ship  anywhere.  J. 
H.  Shirk,  Tulare,  Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS,  Rhubarb.  CactL— Send  today  for 
price  list.    Louis  F.  8cribner,  B  2,  Pasadena,  CaL 

QUALITY  TREES — Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 

WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  f» 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Wnlttier. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  It  will  Interest  you.  All  sizes 
and  makes  of  engines,  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION  CO..  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  SEED  CORN  yielding  for  me  this  year  90 
bushels  per  acre.  Also  Fctcrita  and  a  greatly  im- 
proved strain  of  Red  Kaffir  Corn,  and  orange  cane  and 
White  Teparles  or  Arizona  beans  that  yielded  an  in- 
crease of.  150  fold.    C.  W.  Jenkins,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITY— Can  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  on  brand  new  cars  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  makes  on  the  market.  If  you  lni 
tend  to  buy  a  car,  write  box  84,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  SHECTEB  PIPE 
WORKS.  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."— To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE.  106  Clar 
8t. .   San  Francisco. 


TO  LEASE — 160  acres  choice  fruit  and  truck  land 
about  five  miles  from  Auburn.  Placer  Co.  Tenant  on 
shares;  long  term  wanted.  School  near.  Must  have 
about  $1,000  cash.    Address  Box  96.  this  office. 


PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST  wants  proposition  to 
take  working  interest  in  ranch  or  development  work  on 
large  scale;  or  salary.  Extensive  experience.  Also 
nursery  work.     Box  94,  this  office. 


PATENTS — BOOKS,  100  Mechanical  Movements  and 
full  information  free.  Expert  services.  Best  terms. 
Write  today.  Fred  G.  Dicterich  &  Co.,  Patent  Lawyers, 
607  Ouray  Bldg..  Wash.,  D.  C. 


BEEKEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list,  bees  instruction 
books,  etc.,  free.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12. 
Nordhoff,  Cal. 


nual  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock 
Exhibition  of  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Association.  In  addition  to  the  reports 
of  officers  for  1914,  other  matters 
will  be  considered,  not  the  least  of 
which  will  be  the  International  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Poultry  Exhibition  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915,  and  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  for  that  year  in  this 
State.  In  view  of  these  events  a  full 
attendance  is  urgent. 

An  interesting  program  and  itin- 
erary is  promised  by  the  gallant 
poultry  fanciers  and  breeders  consti- 
tuting the  membership  in  Northern 
California.  Of  course  you  will  want 
to  enjoy  their  fellowship  as  well  as 
the  meeting. 

H,  J.  Guise  and  L.  G.  Bly  have 
leased  a  farm  near  Winters  and  will 
go  into  poultry  raising  on  a  large 
scale.  Mr.  Guise  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  poultry  plant  at  the  University 
Farm,  at  Davis,  for  the  last  four 
years  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Yolo  county  conditions.  It  is 
planned  to  have  about  5,000  laying 
hens  in  two  years'  time. 

Three  trustees  were  appointed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Poultry  Producers'  Federation,  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association  looking  after  the  mak- 
ing of  the  contracts  for  next  year's 
eggs,  and  other  matters  of  import- 
ance. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  by 
the  Sacramento  Poultry  Association 
to  insure  the  success  of  next  year's 
show  by  holding  it  directly  after  the 
show  held  in  Oakland,  which  will 
take  place  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  rabbit  exhibit  at  the  San  Francis- 
co Poultry  Show,  which  runs  from 
December  8th  to  13th.  The  rabbit 
display  will  be  the  largest  ever  held 
on  the  coast.  The  largest  number 
of  entries  will  be  in  the  Flemish, 
German  and  Belgium  Giants  and  the 
New  Zealands.  However,  goodly 
representatives  will  be  made  of  Eng- 
lish Lops,  French  Lops,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, Himalayas,  Silver  Polish,  Black 
and  Tans,  Angoras,  Imperial  Blues 
and  Havanas.  Besides  a  fine  show- 
ing of  English,  Abyssinian  and  Pe- 
ruvian cavies.  The  dressed  rabbit 
exhibit  will  be  highly  educational, 
showing  the  proper  way  to  kill  and 
dress  for  the  markets.  The  rabbit 
judges  who  are  to  award  the  valu- 
able prizes  are  L.  Regner  of  San  Ma- 
teo and  Arthur  Petty  of  Burlingame. 


culiar  fowl  from  Japan.  The  va- 
riety is  called  "Sakura."  The  bird's 
tail  is  two  long  sickle  feathers  six 
feet  long. 

Sec'y  C.  A.  Wilkins  worked  very 
hard  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  show  was  a  big 
success.  Some  of  the  winners  were 
O.  B.  Morris,  Lodi,  with  fine  white 
Leghorns;  C.  R.  Fontana,  Dixon,  al- 
so with  white  Leghorns;  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  of  Lodi,  who  breeds  the  big 
Toulouse  geese  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Dollie 
Stackhouse  of  Sacramento  won  the 
specials  on  Flemish  Giant  rabbits. 
Mrs.  Winslow,  the  White  Rock  breed- 
er, showed  some  good  birds.  Harry 
Rains,  Folsom,  Cal.,  exhibited  mot- 
tled Anconas,  getting  most  of  the 
firsts. 

Cameron  Bros.,  Sacramento,  show- 


ed their  usual  high  class  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Their  win- 
nings in  both  varieties  were  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

Paul  McCulloch  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Hegan  showed  Campines  and  the 
quality  was  good  all  through.  The 
judging  was  done  by  N.  E.  Luce  of 
Los  Angeles  and  C.  G.  Hinds  of  Oak- 
land; and  a  general  satisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  exhibitors  in  the 
judging. 


Farm  Bureaus  now  seem  assured 
for  both  Solano  and  Placer  coun- 
ties. The  work  being  done  by  the 
University  along  this  line  is  gradual- 
ly broadening  out  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  all  of  the  larger  agricul- 
tural counties  will  have  advisers  in 
another  years'  time. 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowers, 
Newtowns.  Langford  Seedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall.  Watsonville.  CaL 

ALFALFA  SEED — Buy  direct  from  grower.  B.  F. 
Bowser.  Corcoran,  Kings  county. 

WANTED. 

WANTED — Masseuse  desires  care  of  lady  needing 
massage,  or  child  undeveloped  or  suffering,  needing  sci- 
entific care.  Prefer  case  in  country  or  small  town. 
Rates  reasonable.  Miss  G.  Barton,  1660  Bush  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Ass6eiatlon,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

TO  LEASE — 1300  acres  farming  and  grazing  land, 
four  miles  south  of  Watsanrllk;  rent  $1800.  Fins 
new  dwelling,  etc    91  .V.  Tarpy,  Los  Cameras  Banch, 


SACRAMENTO  POULTRY  SHOW. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  James  D.  Yates,  Modesto.  1 

Last  week  Sacramento  did  well  in 
giving  a  high  class  poultry  show, 
and  it  was  well  attended  by  the  poul- 
try people,  also  the  city  people.  All 
seemed  very  much  interested  in  the 
fine  standard  bred  fowls.  We  say 
"standard  bred"  because  many  peo- 
ple want  to  call  it  fancy  poultry.  It 
may  be  fancy,  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  it  is  all  bred  to  conform  to 
the  Standard  of  Perfection  Book. 
Thus  it  is  properly  called  standard 
bred.    There  was  on  exhibit  one  pe- 


WANTED-  Dried  fruits,  nuts,  noney.  beeswax,  neani. 
«te.    J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Relgtans  with  or  without  nwil- 
ess.     Old  nickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  23,  San  Fran- 


We  ActuallySave 

^  BUILDINO 
MATERIAL 


SendforBi^  FREE 
Book°/BaffiinsT0PAY 


THIS 

SPECIAL  STEEL 
ENAMEL  BATHTUB 

A  Wonderful  bargain  I  Made  of  finest  gal- 
vanized 24-gauge  steel.  Outside  finished 
with  a  rich  skv  -  blue 
enamel,  bronze  trimmed. 
Price  only     _ 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair  yoirM 
house,  garage,   barn,   chicken  yard  or  any- 
thing around  your  place,  you  absolutely  need 
tills  grand  book  of  building  material  bargains  in 
order  to  make  the  greatest  saving  of  money. 

Remember,  we  ship  DIRECT  to  you  and 
cut  out  the  dealer's  profit.  Tiny  from 
Whiting-Mead's  and  save  4l)'/e  to  75%  on 
5very  order  I 


00 


OTHER 
PLUMBING 
PRICES^ 


Others  larger 
in  size  at 
$8.50,  $9,  $10. 

Just  the  thing 
for  your  house, 
enamel  steel 


WIRE  FENCING 
AT  HALF  PRICE 

S.OOO  rods  of  6-in.  galvanized  mesh  extra 
heavy  field  wire  fence.  Perfect  condition. 
55  in.  high,  20  rods  to  roll,  special  "IE!~ 

while  it  lasts  at  only,  PER  ROD    OI»C 

This  is  just  about  half  price.  Don't  pass 
up  this  big  opportunity.  Send  us  your  order, 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


$12.50 


GALVANIZED 
BARB  WIRE 


$10 


$1.50 


Low  down 
toilet  combi- 
nation com- 
plete to  floor 
Low  down  vitreous 
china   closet    com-ttl  £* 

bination   special  *P*" 

High  tank  toilet  combinations  com- 
plete to  floor.  Special  bankrupt  stock 
Kitchen  Sinks,  all  sizes,  from  $1.00  up. 
LAVATORI  ES  —  First     quality  porcelain 
from  $3.75  to  $10.    Everyone  freely  guar- 
anteed. 

PAINTS 

Standard  House  Pants,  24  Colors, 
Strctly  Hgh- Grade,  per  gal  

Black      graphite  roof 

,   paint,  per  gal.   50c 

Standard  red,  green  and 
gray  roof  paints,  per 

gaL    85c 

Shingle     Stain,  made 
from  pure  ground  col- 
ors— per  gallon  only....50c 
'  Everything     in  Paints, 

Wall  Tints,  Brushes,  etc., 
at  big  savings  to  you.  We 
ship  direct. 

ROOFING  PAPER 

Plain  or  sanded;  l-ply  roll  of  108  sq.  ft., 
only  $1.20.    2-ply  only  $1.40  per  roll.  Ce- 
meati  and  nails  ready  to  lay  inclu 
ded  in  above  price.    Send  for  free 

saruie.       LUMBER,  SASH  AND  DOORS  —  NOTE  PRICES 

Lowest  prices  on  rougli  and  finished  lumber  in  Southern  California. 
2-inch  Redivood  as  low  as  $12.00  per  1()00.    1  in.  x  6  in.,  8  in.  and 
10  in.  length,  8  tolS  ft.,  going  at  $15.00  per  1000.   8  ft.  X  12  ft.,  ga 
vanized  all-metal  frame sky  1  lights  glazed  with  ribbed  glass,  suitable 

 for  hot-house,  roofs,  etc.,  crated,  $12.00  each. 

jTwo-litdit  double  hung  windows    1%  in.  thick,IH|fi 
best  Quality  American  windo  wglass,  all  sizes, v1)L 
No.    1   Colonial  Door  Selected 
Kiln-Dried  Oregon  Pine  — 
all  stools  sizes  —  $1.50  up. 


A  large  shipment  of  2-point  galvanized 
barb  wire,  slightly  water  stained  in  ship-  * 
ping,  otherwise  in  perfect  condition.  80  rods 
to  the  reel.     Light  wire  special  *1  Iti 

at.  PER  ROLL   «p  I  .  «D 

Special  heavy  galvanized  "Wau- 
kegan"  barb  wire,  SO  rods  to  reel,  weighing 
100  to  113  lbs.,  only  $2.75  per  100. 

CORRUGATED  IRON 

Look  at  thisl  Corrugated  galvanized  iron, 
2- inch  corrugations,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long. 
This  is  in  perfect  condition  nad  won't  last 
long  at  our  special  price  of  only  $3.75  per 
hundred  square  feet. 

WALL  BOARD 

Three-ply  moisture-proof  fiber,  laid  In  as- 
phalt or  cream  white  fiber  Wall  Board — 
your  choice  of  either  ior  only  $19.00  per  JJ 
sq.  ft.  This  is  a  genuine  $30.00  value  for 
$19.00.  Wall  Board  docs  not  crack,  simnle 
to  apply.  Takes  the  place  of  laili  and  plas- 
ter. Very  economical.   Used  in  any  building. 

Send  today  for  our  Big  Free 
Catalog  "of  Bargains 


Second  Hand  Build 
ing  Material 

At  Astonishing  Prices 

Carried  Only  by 
Whiting  Wrecking  Co. 

Roofing  Paper  Remnants 


1-  ply    per  sq.   ft.  . 

2-  rily     per   sq.  ft 


Icl 

■I'/aOl 


24  ft.;  per  M... 
2\14    anil    2x16,  d?1  C  (\r\\ 
21  ft. ;  per  M       «P 1 0.\3\J 

We  have  lengths 

to  ns  tt..  Sxi  i  to  4i  e  no 
as  rt. ;  per  M   «J>li>.OU 

Be  sure  to  write  all  cor- 
respondence for  second-hand 
building  material  to 

Whiting  Wrecking  Co. 

8th  and  San  Pedro  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Roast  Turkey.      Baked  Oysters 
Cranberry  Sauce.    Stuffed  Olives,  or 
Peach  Mangoes. 

Mashed  Irish  Potatoes.  Squash 
Chicken  Salad. 
Ice  Cream  Chocolate  Cake. 

Salted  Almonds.  Cheese. 

I  should  serve  the  above  menu  in 
four  courses,  though  it  may  be  served 
in  more,  if  so  desired,  writes  Mrs. 
Betty  Mackey.  The  decorations  of 
the  table  will  depend  greatly  on  what 
I  am  able  to  get.  This  year  I  shall 
garnish  the  dishes  with  parsley,  as 
I  have  a  nice  supply.  The  table  lin- 
en will  be  pure  white,  with  a  center 
piece  of  Battenberg  having  an  em- 
broidered center.  The  wall  paper 
being  blue  and  the  wood  cherry,  I 


Burns 
Kerosene 

(Coat  OII> 

Beats 
Electric  or 
Gasoline 


Costs  You  Nothing 


to  try  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  kerosene 
(coal  oil)  mantle  lamp  10  days  right  in  your 
own  home.  You  don't  need  to  send  us  a  cent 
in  advance,  and  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied, you  may  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Twice  the  Light 
on  Half  the  Oil 

Recent  tests  by  noted  scientists  at  14  leading 
Universities,  prove  the  Aladdin  gives  more 
than  twice  the  light  and  burns  less  than 
half  as  much  oil  as  the  best  round  wick 
open  flame  lamps  on  the  market.  Thus  the 
Aladdin  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  oil  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
quantity  and  quality  of  pure  white  light  it 
produces.  A  style  for  every  need. 

Over  Three  Million 

people  now  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Aladdin  and 
every  mail  brings  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
letters  from  satisfied  users  endorsing  it  as  the 
most  wonderful  light  they  have  ever  seen. 
Such  commentsas '  You  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  ruralhomelighting";  "Icnuld  not  think 
of  parting  with  my  Aladdin";  "The  grandest 
thing  on  earth":  "You  could. not  buy  it  back 
at  any^price";  'Beats  any  light  I  have  ever 
seen";  A  blessing  to  any  household";  "It  is 
the  acme  of  perfection";  "Better  than  I  ever 
dreamed  possible";  "Makes  my  light  look  like 
a  tallow  dip";  etc.,  etc.,  pour  into  our  office 
every  day.  Cood  Housekeeping  Institute, 
New  York,  tested  and  approved  the  Aladdin. 

We  Will  Give  $1000 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  Aladdin  (details  of  this  Reward  Offer 
given  in  our  circular  which  will  be  sent  you). 
Would  we  dare  invite  such  comparison  with 
all  other  lights  if  there  were  any  doubt  about 
the  superiority  of  the  Aladdin? 

Get  One  FREE 

We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  advertise  End 
recommend  the  Aladdin.  To  that  person  we  have  a 
special  introductory  offer  under  which  one  lamp  is 
given  free.  Jut  drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  about  our  great  10  Day  Free 
Trial  Offer,  and  tell  you  how  you  can  get  one  free. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

64  Aladdin  Building  Portland,  Ore. 

Lamest  Manvfacturers  and  Distributors 
0/ Kerosene  Mantle  Lamps  in  the  H'orld. 

Men  With  Rigs  Make  Big  Money 

delivering  Aladdin  lampl.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything 
in  his  life  made  over  SM0.00  in  six  week3.  Another 
says:    'I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls. 

No  Money  Required  we  furnish  capital 

 =  —  .  to  reliable  men  to 

get  started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  Easy-System- 
of-Delivcry  plan  quick,  before  territory  is  taken. 


shall  use  pink,  white  and  red  gerani- 
ums if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
have  them  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
[Here  is  where  Pacific  Coast  people 
have  the  edge  on  our  eastern  friends! 
— Ed.]  I  always  aim  to  have  the 
decorations  simple  and  the  table 
neat,  and  I  pay  especial  attention  to 
seeing  that  the  meal  is  well  cooked. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Rub  one  can  of 
tomatoes  through  a  sieve  and  add  a 
few  very  thin  slices  of  Irish  potato, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  boiled  rice,  one 
teacupful  each  of  finely  chopped  cab- 
bage and  celery,  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  one  chopped  onion.  Put 
this  on  a  granite,  iron  or  porcelain 
pot,  and  boil  until  the  cabbages  and 
potatoes  are  done.  While  this  is 
cooking  heat  one  quart  of  fresh  milk 
to  boiling  point  and  pour  it  into  the 
soup,  while  hot,  just  before  serving. 
Care  must  be  taken  or  the  milk  will 
curdle.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  drawn 
butter,  a  pinch  of  tumeric  and  pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste.  Water  may  be 
used  instead  of  milk  if  preferred, 
and  the  onion  may  be  omitted.  Serve 
hot  with  oyster  crackers,  cucumber 
pickles,  tobasco  sauce  and  fresh  cel- 
ery. 

Roast  Turkey. — Dress  the  turkey 
the  day  before,  but  do  not  let  it 
stand  in  salt  water.  Wash  thorough- 
ly and  salt  well.  In  the  morning 
wash  again  and  let  it  drain  for  half 
an  hour  before  putting  it  in  the  pan. 
Then  put  it  in  a  double  pan  that  is 
one-third  full  of  hot  water.  Place 
a  cover  on  it  and  cook  on  top  of  the 
stove  slowly  until  the  turkey  is  ten- 
der, then  prepare  the  dressing  as  fol- 
lows : 

Turkey  Dressing. — One  quart  of 
very  fine  cracker  crumbs;  one  quart 
of  fresh  oysters  with  just  enough  of 
the  liquor  of  the  oysters  to  moisten 
the  crackers  well.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  stuff  the  turkey  and  put 
it  in  the  oven  to  brown.  To  have  the 
turkey  very  crisp  and  brown,  the  ov- 
en must  be  quite  hot,  and  the  turkey 
must  be  well  done  before  it  is  put 
into  the  oven. 

Another  nice  dressing  is  made  with 
one  quart  of  wheat  bread  crumbs, 
though  I  prefer  cold  biscuit  softened 
with  the  water  in  which  the  turkey 
has  been  cooked.  Season  to  taste 
with  pepper,  salt,  onion  and  sage.  I 
use  the  dressing  when  I  have  baked 
oysters  for  dinner.  The  turkey  is 
much  better  steamed  than  roasted  in 
the  oven.    I  baste  frequently. 

I  hope  no  reader  will  be  as  green 
as  the  writer  was  at  one  time.  As 
an  excuse  for  my  ignorance,  I  will 
state  that  it  was  before  I  was  a 
housekeeper.  I  was  visiting  at  the 
home  of  an  aunt  and  she  asked  me  to 
baste  the  turkey  for  her.  Being  a 
dressmaker,  the  word  "baste"  sug- 
gested the  needle  to  me.  I  got  a 
needle  and  threaded  it  and  said  to  my 
aunt,  "I  think  you  will  have  to  show 
me  how  to  baste  the  turkey."  She 
did,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  how. 

Cranberry  Sauce. — I  prepare  this 
in  two  ways,  but  the  better  way,  I 
think,  is  to  put  them  in  a  bright 
tin  pan  and  boil  just  enough  to  cause 
them  to  burst,  then  sweeten  and  let 
them  remain  on  the  stove  until  the 
sugar  dissolves,  then  remove  and  al- 
low them  to  cool.  Or,  they  can  be 
cooked  until  done  and  strained 
through  a  sieve,  then  add  the  sugar 
and  set  on  the  stove  until  it  has  dis- 
solved. 

Chicken  Salad. — Boil  two  chickens 
until  very  tender.    Remove  the  bones 


and  chop  the  chicken,  but  not  too  j  not  procure  fresh  celery,  the  seed 
fine.  Chop  one  head  of  cabbage  and  will  answer.  For  the  dressing  I  use 
one  bunch  of  celery  fine.    If  you  can-   the  yolks  of  eggs  left  over  from  bak- 


Light  Four — $1250 
Light  Six,  2,  5  or  6  passengers — $1585. 
f.  o.  b.  Factory. 
Mr.   F.   A.   Chamberlain  of  Merced,   Cal.,  arrived  in  S-  F. 
Wednesday  afternoon,  driving  a  Mitchell  Light  Four  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  leaving  there  Steptember  4th. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  performance  of 
the  little  car.  Averaged  16  miles  per  gallon  of  gas;  800  miles  per 
gallon  of  oil.  Never  opened  his  tool  kit  during  the  entire  trip. 
Boston  air  in  three  U.  S.  tires.  This  car  can  be  seen  at  our  show 
rooms.  No.  661  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  and  will  show  for  itself  what  a 
wonderful,  sturdy  car  it  is. 

Osen-McFarland  Auto  Co. 

Distributers 

661  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  and  St  James  Street,  San  Jose 


Mprry 
Xiftta^ 


Comfort  for  everybody — a  gift 
that  is  useful  from  cdlar  to  gar- 
ret.    Be  sure  and  mark  down 

on  your  Xmas  list  a 


PERFECTION 
O i  Lin  Eater 


Father  uses  it  to  warm  the 
bathroom  for  shaving. 
Mother  sews  beside  it.  The 
children  dress  by  it.  A 
practical  gift. 

Dealers  everywhere 

Write  for  booklet.  "Warmth 
in  Cold  Cornerm.  ' 1 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( California  > 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  Beet  Reealte 
Use  Pearl  Oil 
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ing  white  cake.  I  am  not  particular 
how  many  I  have,  as  this  dressing 
will  keep  many  days,  so  if  I  have 
some  left  it  makes  no  difference.  Beat 
the  yolks  very  smooth  as  if  for  cake. 
Add  either  butter  or  olive  oil — I  pre- 
fer the  oil.  Put  the  oil  or  butter  in 
the  eggs  and  beat  before  adding  the 
vinegar.  Season  with  one  cup  of 
vinegar,  two  teaspoonfuls   of  mus- 


BRENTWOOD 

Irrigated  Farms 


««r  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  ti- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — Tor  cook  stove  <r  fat 
naee.  Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas 
At* its  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  foot  Meads 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Soli  with 
ear  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAB  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 
•smv  Pasadena,  Cal  I 


NEW 
LAND  OPENING 

Where  hard    wheat     and  bar, 
yields    50    to  75  bushels  aa  aen 
the  best  alfalfa  and  sugar  beat  land 
D.  8.  where  30,000  cattle  art  (ath 
yearly,    where  26,000    acres    an  grv 
premium    alfalfa;    where    the    land  O 
THE   WATER  FREE   OF   DEBT;  where 
or  three  crops    will    pay    for    the  1 
LOVELOCKS    VALLEY,    NEV.,    on  the 
P.,    40  acre    farms    with    water  • 
$100    an    acre,    4  year    terms.  Ba 
for     44     views     and     catalog  ¥ 
the     square     deal  opportunity 

C.  M.  WOOSTER 

PHELAN  BLDO.. 
8.  F. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Be 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays,  Lob 
ber.  Mill  work.  Doors,  Wlndewi 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray 
log    Tanks.  Independent 

P    F  Wilson.  Stockton.  Calif. 

(8   *p  a  t  F  M  T  S  -\ 


Clr. 


911  Crocker  Bid*.,  S.F.' 

^v/umludij    mil  Luucuaalca 


•VMITTIER  COBUPN  CO  i  f.  SOLE  MFPtS 


tard,  black  and  red  pepper  to  taste, 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Mix  all 
the  ingredients  together,  set  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  and  stir  while 
cooking.  When  thick  r.emove  from 
the  stove  and  add  vinegar  to  thin 
it  if  necessary. 

Boil  six  eggs  very  hard  and  slice 
into  the  chicken  salad.  I  never  put 
the  cabbage  and  celery  into  the  sal- 
ad until  about  an  hour  before  using, 
as  they  are  not  so  crisp  if  put  in 
earlier. 

Baked  Oysters. — One  quart  of 
fresh  oysters,  one  can  of  cove  oys- 
ters. Two  hard  boiled  eggs.  One 
pint  of  cracker  crumbs.  One  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  or  enough  to  soften 
the  mixture  well. 

Halve  the  eggs  and  place  the  emp- 
ty whites  in  a  baking  dish.  Mash 
the  yolks  very  fine,  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  mix  with  the  cracker 
crumbs,  using  the  liquor  from  the 
oysters  to  moisten  them.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  the  oysters 
and  a  pint  or  more  of  milk.  Pour 
over  the  halved  eggs  and  set  in  the 
oven  to  bake.  Do  not  let  it  bake 
too  long,  about  fifteen  minutes  be- 
ing a  sufficient  time.  Before  put- 
ting in  the  oven  cut  a  large  slice  of 
butter  into  small  pieces  and  place 
on  top  of  the  mixture.  Oysters  are 
very  fine  prepared  in  this  way. 

Squash. — Boil  the  squash  until 
tender,  mash,  season  with  sugar, 
butter  and  cream,  and  set  in  the 
oven  to  brown. 

Cream  Chocolate  Cake.  — -  Any 
white  cake  recipe  will  do  for  the 
cake  part  and  then  ice  as  follows: 
Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  with 
sweet  milk  enough  to  thoroughly 
moisten.  Set  it  on  the  back  part  of 
the  stove  until  melted  and  then  let 
it  boil  until  it  will  drop  from  the 
spoon.  Beat  until  cool  and  thick 
enough  to  spread  on  the  cake.  At 
the  time  the  icing  is  put  on  the 
stove  put  one  square  of  baker's 
chocolate  into  a  saucer  and  place 
over  a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Spread  the  icing  on  the  cake  and 
when  it  is  cool  spread  the  chocolate 
on  the  icing. 

Ice  Cream. — To  make  one  gallon 
of  ice  cream,  take  one-half  gallon 
of  pure  cream  and  one  quart  of 
morning's  milk.  As  I  use  cream 
from  Jersey  cows,  the  pure  cream 
is  too  thick.  Use  plenty  of  sugar, 
for  the  sweet  taste  is  not  so  strong 
when  frozen.  Four  teacupfuls  is 
usually  enough  to  three  quarts  of 
cream.  Boat  the  white  of  one  egg 
very  light  and  put  it  in  before  be- 
ginning to  freeze.    Flavor  to  taste. 

At  last  serve  the  salted  almonds 
and  the  cheese,  and  season  the  whole 
with  some  appropriate  stories. 


"Tim,"  inquired  Mr.  Riley,  glanc- 
ing over  the  door  of  the  postoffice, 
"what  is  the  meanin'  of  thim  letters, 
'MDCCCXCVIII?'  "  "They  mean 
eighteen  hundred  an'  ninety-eight!" 
"Tim,  don't  it  sthrike  you  thot 
they're  carryin'  this  spellin'  reform 
entoirely  too  far?" 


m.) 


Plainly  Evident. 

Mrs.    Lovewett     (at    2  a, 
Where  have  you  been? 

Lovewett — Just  fell  in  wiz  an  old 
frien'  m'  dear. 

Mrs.  Lovewett — Fell  in,  eh!  I 
believe  you.  You're  soaked. — Chi- 
cago News. 


RHYMES  TO  REMEMBER, 

When  the  fays  send  a  baby  from 
Fairyland 

They  tuck  three  things  in  his  tight- 
shut  hand; 

I  can't  see  them,  neither  can  you, 

But  Nursey  says  it  is  perfectly  true; 

There's  a  box  of  Patience,  a  bottle  of 
Tears, 

And  a  nice  mixed  package  of  Hopes 

and  Fears. 
The  bottle  of  Tears  very  soon  runs 

dry, 

For  you  don't  need  Tears  when 

you've  grown  up  high. 
Of  course,  there's  a  lot  of  Hopes  and 

Fears, 

For  they've  got  to  last  for  a  good 

many  years. 
But  there's  most  of  the  Patience,  far 


and  away. 
For  you've  got  to  use  Patience  every 

day. 

— Little  Folks. 


Mr.  Bacon:  "That  Mr.  Crossley, 
who  called  last  evening,  Is  a  self- 
made  man."  Mrs.  Bacon:  "Too  bad 
he  couldn't  have  made  himself  s 
little  more  agreeable." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


The  captain  of  a  "boys'  brigade" 
in  an  English  parish  addressed  the 
corps  on  the  subject  of  the  death 
of  a  prince,  and,  in  ending  his  sym- 
pathetic remarks,  chose  an  approp- 
riate hymn  to  close  the  service.  "And 
now,"  he  said,  "let  us  sing  these 
lines  in  solemn  silence!" 


Boy  Today 
Man  Tomorrow 


The  health  of  the  growing  boy 
depends  upon  the  food  you 
give  him.    See  that  he  drinks 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Choco- 
late.   He'll  like  it  and  it  will 
do  him  lots  of  good.    It  is  a ; 
real  health  food  and  drink  and 
costs  no  more  than  those  be-  j 
verages  that  are  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  harmful.     Begin  i 
serving  Ghirardellis  tomorrow. 
It  will  please  every  member  of/ 
the  family.- 

In  hermetically 
sealed  cans. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  has 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century  and  ha  popularity  ia 
growing  day  by  day 

D.  GHIR ARDELU  CO. 
Since  18S2  San  Francisco  , 


Despite  the  European 
war  there  is  no  raise 
in  prices. 


GHIRARDELLIS 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


SanFha»w»£ 


Buy  by  Panel  Post  Direct  from  tke  Importer. 

"Quality"  Tea  and  Coffee. 

"CHA-MA" — A  ramous  Green  Uncolored  Japan  Tea   60  CTt.  A  LB. 

"N  IN  -GAR  BLEND" — A  delicious  Black  English  Breakfast  Tea  50  CTV  A  LB. 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Black  Teas  Id  the  world  75  CTg.  A  Li. 

Packed   Only   In   1-lb.   Absolstaly  Alr-Tleht  Tin 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"— Choice  Pure  Cof.ee   1  LB.  40  Cts.;  3  LIS,  $1.00 

All  Postage  paid  by  us.  Mall  Order.  I* 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHBOTH  CO..  112-A  Market  St.  Saa  Fraaeltee,  Cat 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE— 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. — WOBU 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Markets. 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices 
Quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  11,  1914. 
WHHAT. 

The  northern  market  continues 
active,  and  prices  have  again  ad- 
vanced. This  has  resulted  in  much 
higher  prices  in  the  local  marget,  as 
offerings  here  are  not  heavy,  and 
buyers  are  covering  their  require- 
ments. 

Cal.   Club,  ctl  $1.90® 2.00 

Forty-fold    2.00@  2.05 

Northern  Club   1.90®  2.00 

Northern  Blue'm   2.10  @  2.15 

Northern  Red    1.95® 2.10 

BARLEY. 
There  has  been  quite  an  active 
movement  of  barley  in  the  country 
for  the  last  week,  and  buyers  for 
local  as  well  as  export  account  are 
taking  more  interest.       This  has 
brought  higher  prices  for  both  ship- 
ping and  feed  grades  on  the  spot. 
Brewing  &  Ship'ng  $1.20  (5)1.25 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.17%®  1.22% 
OATS. 

While  there  is  quite  a  firm  feeling 
in  the  north,  the  local  trade  in  this 
line  is  not  especlially  active,  and 
red  oats  are  hardly  as  strong  as  last 
week. 

Red  Feed  1.45  ©1.50 

Seed   1.65  @1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed   1.75  @2.25 

CORN. 

There  is  very  little  movement  of 
eastern  grades.  White  Egyptian  has 
stiffened,  though  there  is  a  good  deal 
quoted,  thongh  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  inferior  stock  6ffered  that  will 
not  bring  the  figures  quoted. 

California  Tellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   ..$1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian  White   ..  1.67%®  1.70 

Milo  Maize  1.65  @1.70 

RYE. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Bayos  are  a  little  firmer,  other 
descriptions  being  unchanged.  The 
general  situation  in  the  valley  has 
developed  a  little  easiness,  but  the 
local  market  still  has  every  appear- 
ance of  firmness.  There  is  no  very 
heavy  demand,  but  inquiries  are  of 
fair  volume  and  are  keeping  up  very 
well.  Owing  to  lack  of  money,  buy- 
ers in  some  quarters  have  been  op- 
erating on  a  smaller  scale  than  us- 
ual, and  some  growers  are  getting 
anxious  to  sell;  but  this  has  so  far 
had  no  serious  depressing  effect  on 
values.  The  eastern  demand  for 
limas  is  picking  up,  and  prices  are 
firmly  held. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.$4.75  @4.85 

Blackeyes   4.00  @4.25 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  3-65  @8.75 

Horse  Beans    3.90  @3.50 

Small  Whites   3.90  @4.10 

Large  White    3.75  @4.00 

Limas    5.25    (g)5. 30 

Pea    4.26  ©4.50 

Pink    3.00  ©8.10 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

Mexican  Red    5.25 

SEEDS. 

Offerings  of  alfalfa  are  increasing, 
and  the  price  has  been  shaded  a 
little.  Canary  is  offered  in  limited 
quantity,  at  rather  high  prices. 

Alfalfa   16     ®17  c 

Crown  Mustard,  per  lb.  ..  .Nominal 

Canary   10  @12%c 

Hemp   3%©4  c 

Millet   2%@  8%c 

Timothy    7%@8  o 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Cal.  Family  Extra  ....  $6.60  @  6.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.50®  6.00 

HAY. 

Local  offerings  have  increased  a 
little  this  week,  but  the  market  is 
getting  Into  somewhat  better  shape, 
with  a  slight  advance  in  prices  for 
the  better  grades.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  fancy  lots,  and  most  of 
the  arrivals  are  of  poor  to  medium 
grade.  Some  effort  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  country  holders  is  still  re- 
ported, and  the  local  trade  is  very 
cautious  about  buying  ahead  of  re- 


quirements. Good  alfalfa  from  the 
river  district  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  but  considerable  Imperfectly 
cured  hay  of  the  last  cutting  is  com- 
ing in,  and  is  moving  on  a  stock  hay 
basis. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $9.00(2)11.00 

do  No.  2   6.00©  8.50 

Barley   6.00©  7.50 

Tame  Oats   6.00(5)12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa   6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.60©  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   SO©  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  has  been  coming  in  quite 
freely  of  late,  and  is  considerably 
lower,  with  a  corresponding  decline 
in  shorts.  Rolled  barley  has  been 
marked  up  a  little,  and  oilcake  meal, 
which  was  out  of  the  market  is  again 
appearing. 

Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

»er  ton  $19.00  ©20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00 ©15.00 

Bran,  per  ton   26.00@27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00@ 34.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal .  26.00  ©  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00  ©43.00 

Middlings  83.00®  34.00 

Rolled  Barley    25.00  ©26.00 

Rolled  Oats   12.00 ©33.00 

Shorts    29.00  ®  30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Arrivals  of  tomatoes  show  a  mark- 
ed increase  this  week,  and  the  mark- 
et is  fairly  flooded,  leaving  a  good- 
sized  holdover  from  day  to  day.  The 
best  of  the  offerings  are  bringing 
poor  prices,  and  unattractive  lots 
are  extremely  cheap.  Easiness  is 
also  apparent  in  several  other  lines, 
chili  peppers,  cucumbers  and  egg- 
plant all  being  lower.  String  and 
wax  beans  show  a  wider  range,  the 
best  lots  being  a  little  higher,  while 
limas  show  less  strength.  There  is 
very  little  green  corn  left,  and  prices 
have  advanced  sharply.  Summer 
squash  and  okra  are  also  higher. 
River  celery  also  shows  a  slight  ad- 
vance. Some  southern  lettuce  is 
coming  in,  and  finds  a  fairly  ready 
market  as  quoted. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs35@  40c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili....  30®  40c 

Carots,  per  sack   30(5)  40c 

Tomatoes,  lugs  15®  35c 

Beans,  Wax  per  lb    2  ©  4c 

String    2®  4c 

Lima   3®  4c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  30®  55c 

Eggplant,  lugs   25®  50c 

Green  corn,  sack  ....1.50®  2.00 
Summer  Squash,  box  .  .  .  .50(5)  ?5c 

Cream  Squash,  b«»x  30©  40c 

Okra,  box   40®  50c 

Celery,  doz  20©     2  5c 

do  crate   1.00®  1.75 

Sprouts  lb   2@3%c 

Lettuce,  southern,  crate  90c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  on 
garlic,  which  is  rather  easy  at  a  de- 
cline. Some  imported  stock  is  of- 
fered considerably  below  the  local 
quotations.  The  local  trade  in  po- 
tatoes and  onions  continues  on  about 
the  same  scale  as  for  some  time  past, 
with  little  outside  demand. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl.  $1.40®  1.60 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  .  .60®  80c 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl...  1.40®  1.60 
Onions:    Yellow,   sack... 40®  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb:   10@12%c 

POULTRY. 

Chickens  continue  to  come  in  free- 
lly,  and  the  market  is  very  easy,  with 
little  demand.  Turkeys  are  becom- 
ing more  of  a  feature  in  the  market, 
with  increasing  offerings  of  both 
live  and  dressed  stock,  and  prices 
are  a  little  lower. 
Turkeys,  lb   20     @22  c 

do,  dressed  23     @26  c 

Large  Broilers   20     ©22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb.  .20     ©23  c 

Fryers   18     ©19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ...  .17  ©18  c 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  .  ...17  ©18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  16  @16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb. 17     ©18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00  V00 

Ducks,  doz   4.50®  8.00 

BUTTER. 

The  local  demand  is  keeping  about 
even  with  the  recent  average,  and 
supplies  are  plentiful,  with  no  ship- 
ning   demand    of  any  consequence. 


Increase  Farm  and  Orchard  Profits 

GROW  INOCULATED  LEGUMES 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch,  Field  Peas  and  Beans 

Inoculate  Forage,  Cover  and  Green  Manure  Crops  with 

bvThe  Improved  German  Soil  Inoculator,  Nobbe-Hihner  Process^ 


NITRAGIN 

m  TR ADC  MARK  RCCO  Ore.  6.  1998  MO.  123U  ™ 


PURE  CULTURE 

the  "Simplest  safest  and  surest  system 
of  soil  inoculation  for  all  legumes 


C-7"E  BACTERIA, 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS 
pACKACE  ARE 

^upanteed  to 
Retain  their 


"NITRAGIN"  is  the  wonderful 
germ  that  unites  with  the  legume 
root  and  draws  from  the  air  the 
precious  nitrogen— necessary  to  all  plant  life,  health  and  growth. 

Failure  to  get  a  stand  or  a  perfect  "catch"  is  nearly  always  due  to 
the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  germ.  "NITRAGIN' ' 
Pure  Culture  Ogives  to  your  legumes  billions  of  these  active,  vigorous 
germs;  as  a  result  the  plants  grow  quickly  and  luxuriantly;  they  are  big, 
strong,  healthy,  deep-rooted. 

"NITRAGIN"  invariably  insures  a 
perfect  "catch,' '  quick  growth,  enormous 
yield  and  extra  food  value. 

Inoculate  all  legumes  with  "NITRA- 
GIN" Pure  Culture.  A  special  strain  for 
each  legume — 27  varieties. 

Pure  Culture  inoculation  is  endorsed 
by  Government  authorities,  state  experi- 
ment stations,  practical  farmers,  agricul- 
tural experts  and  soil  culturists.  Let  us 
send  you  testimonials  and  other  proof. 

Price:  Garden  size  SI. 00  per  can;  acre 
size  $2  per  can;  5-acte  size  $9  per  can. 
F.  O  B.  Postage  and  express  extra. 
Parcel  Post,  10c  per  acre  extra.  Ask 
vour  seedsman  or  fertilizer  dealer  for 
"NITRAGIN." 

Prepared  in  the  Laboratories  of  the 
German- American  "NITRAGIN" 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  legume  inoculated  with  "NITRA- 
GIN" Pure  Culture  is  the  best  shaJe  or 
cover  crop  because  of  the  quick  growth, 
vigor  and  luxuriance  of  plant,  and  because 
it  is  a  soil-enricher  instead  of  a  soil-robber. 
It  is  the  best  green  manure  crop  because 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  new  nitrogen 
it  adds  to  the  soil  and  the  extra  richness 
of  the  humus. 

"NITRAGIN"  Pure  Culture  is  the 
original —  discovered  by  Nobbe  and 
Hiltner,  famous  German  bacteriologists; 
it  has  been  improved  and  perfected  by 
twenty  years  of  testing  and  proving.  It 
comes  to  you  in  granular  form,  packed 
in  ventilated  tin  cans.  Easy  to  apply — 
ten  minutes  work — a  boy  can  do  it. 

Alfalfa — You  can't  afford  to  risk  failure 
on  this  wonder  crop.  For  Alfalfa  success, 
inoculate  the  seed  with"NITRAGIN.  " 


VSSSZSS**  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  Lc.n,Tn'r 


Values  show  little  change,  though  a 
little  firmer  in  the  last  few  days. 

TBu.  Frt  Sat  Mon.   Ttl  Wed. 

Kitras   30       30  30       30%    30%  30% 

Prune   28       28  28       28       28  28 

First*   26        26  26        26        26  26 

EGGS. 

Nearly  900  cases  of  Chinese  eggs 
have  arrived  this  week  in  addition 
to  a  large  lot  of  Chinese  canned  eggs, 
which  are  cutting  out  the  local  pro- 
duct in  some  classes  of  trade.  This 
is  making  matters  difficult  for  stor- 
age operators,  besides  tending  to 
keep  fresh  eegs  below  normal. 
Both  grades  have  declined  mate- 
rially in  the  last  week. 

Kxtras   52        51%     51 V4     51        49%  47 

Sel.    Nt...    42        42        40       37%     37  37 

CHEESE. 
Supplies  are  rather  more  plentiful, 
especially  of  Monterey  cheese,  which 
is  due  principally  to  the  low  prices, 
are  steadily  held,  while  flats  are 
slightly  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  16  c 
New  Young  American,  fancy,  16 %c 

Monterey  Cheese  1 5  @  1 6c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices. 

Wed.    Thu.   Frt.    Sat.  Moo.  Tu. 

Extras   30       31       30       31       32  33 

BWs   40       40       41       42       42  42 

Cal.   Cheese   14        14        14       14        14  14 

Flats    ...14%    14%    14%    14%    14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  finding  a  little  more 
demand  in  the  local  market,  but  this 
is  due  principally  to  the  low  prices- 
Supplies  are  excessive,  and  in  the 
absence  of  important  shipping  bus- 
iness the  accumulation  tends  to  in- 
crease. In  other  lines  the  demand 
is  rather  light.  Grapes  are  easy, 
with  large  supplies,  much  of  the 
stock  being  in  unattractive  shape. 
Cranberries,  bbl  .  ...J8.00@  8.25 
Huckleberries,  lb.  .  .  .  6@  8c 
Strawberries,  chest  ..3.000  5.00 
Raspberries,  chest  .  .  .  .  5.00@  7.00 


Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  50  @  90c 

Belleflowers   40  @  65c 

Spitzenberg   50  @  90c 

Gravenstein   50(g)  1.00 

Pearmain                       50  @  65c 

Jonathan                       40  @  75c 

Crabapples                     25  @  50c 

Quinces,  box  25  @  40c 

Pears  box : 

Winter  Nellls   1.25  @  1.50 

No.  2                             65 @  75c 

Other  varieties  ....  35®  75c 
Figs:       Black,  double 

layer   1.00  @  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box  ....  50  @  1.00 

Persimmons,  box   50  @  80c 

Casabas,  doz                     25  @  75c 

Grapes,  Malagas,  crate.  65  @  75c 

Tokays,  crate                 40  @  50c 

Black   50  @  75c 

Cornichon   50  @  60c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Current  business  shows  little  ac- 
tivity in  most  lines,  and  values  are 
rather  unsettled,  as  some  holders 
are  getting  anxious  to  sell.  Busi- 
ness done  below  the  level  of  current 
quotations,  however,  is  of  too  small 
and  scattering  a  nature  to  have  any 
tangible  effect  on  actual  values. 
There  has  been  a  little  export  de- 
mand for  prunes  of  late,  and  the 
trade  is  hoping  that  business  in  this 
line  will  pick  up.  Some  benefit  will 
no  doubt  be  derived  from  the  French 
embargo  on  exports,  which  has  al- 
ready brought  a  steadier  feeling. 
There  has  also  been  a  little  export 
inquiry  for  apricots  and  peaches, 
though  little  business  has  developed, 
and  the  local  demand  Is  light.  A 
good  many  peaches,  in  fact,  are  be- 
ing bought  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
country.  Figs  are  firm  and  well 
cleaned  up,  while  apples  get  hardly 
any  attention.  There  is  a  good  con- 
suming demand  for  dried  fruits  In 
the  east  at  present,  which  should  re- 


At  Last !  -  a  Real  Tractor  for 
EVERYfarmer-^— 


suit  in  more  activity  here  before 
long. 

Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     @5  o 

Apricots,  1914    6     @9  o 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  o 

Black   2%@2%o 

Calimyrna,  1914  ....  5  o 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1914  41/4@4% 

Peaches,  new  3  %  @  3  %  c 

Pears    6     <g>8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4)&e 

Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  o 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

The  first  new  crop  of  oranges  for 
the  season  left  Butte  county  on 
Nov.  5th  and  6th,  amounting  to  six 
cars.  Southern  California  is  send- 
ing east  about  thirty  cars  daily  of 
late  Valencias.  The  eastern  auc- 
tions are  paying  good  prices  for  or- 
anges, but  lemons  are  lower.  On 
the  New  York  auction,  Monday,  Nov. 
9th,  Valencias  averaged  from  $2.80 
to  $3.65  per  box,  while  lemons  sold 
for  $1.60  to  $3.60  per  box. 

Several  small  lots  of  navel  oranges 
have  arrived  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  but  the  offerings  so  far  have 
been  less  attractive  than  the  late 
Valencias,  and  prices  are  rather  low. 
The  general  demand  for  citrus  goods, 
however,  is  showing  more  life. 
Oranges:  Navel,  box  ..$2.00@2.50 

Valencias,  box   $2.25  @  3.00 

Tangerines,  crate    75c @  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box  2.25  @  2.75 

Lemons,  box   1.75(g) 3.50 

Lemonettes,  box    1.00  @  2.00 

Limes,  case   3.00  @  5.00 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  appears  to  be  in 
rather  chaotic  condition,  with  diverg- 
ent reports  in  various  qarters.  It 
seems  practically  impossible  to  real- 
ize the  Association  prices  on  either 
almonds  or  walnuts,  and  a  great 
many  scattered  lots  are  being  press- 
ed for  sale,  with  very  little  demand. 
Some  of  the  leading  handlers,  how- 
ever, say  there  is  no  oversupply  of 
almonds,  except  in  the  IXL  variety; 
but  sales  of  hardshells  are  reported 
at  5  to  8c,  and  local  shelters  seer" 
to  be  filled  up.  It  now  appears  tnat 
the  French  embargo  on  exports  does 
not  apply  to  walnuts  already  booked, 
but  it  is  still  believed  that  the  holi- 
day supply  from  that  source  will 
be  short.  The  local  market  is  hard- 
ly as  weak  as  it  was  a  few  days  ago. 

(Association  Prices.) 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  o 

IXL   20  o 

N'e  Plus  Ultra   19  o 

Drakes    16  o 

Texas  Prolific   16  o 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  o 

No.  1  Softshell   16  %c 

No.  1  Hardshell   Nominal 

Budded    18  c 

No.  2    12  o 

HONEY. 

This  market  is  fairly  flooded  with 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey 
shipped  on  consignment,  and  with 
only  a  limited  demand  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  sales.  "Values  stand 
nominally  on  about  the  same  basis 
as  before,  as  few  holders  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  stock,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  better  demand  will  de- 
velop later;  but  tor  the  present  it 
s  useless  to  try  to  get  these  prices. 

Comb:  White  11     #13  c 

Amber   7     @10  C 

Dark    5     @  7  c 

Extracted:  White   ....  7     @  8  c 

Amber    4  %  @  6c 

Off  Grades    3     @4  c 

BEESWAX. 

Light   31  (§>32%c 

Dark  27%@31  c 

HOPS. 

1914  crop    8     (§>10  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Hogs  seem  to  have  reached  bottom 
for  the  present,  and  prices  are  a 
little  stronger  than  last  week.  Other 
lines  are  unchanged,  values  being 
firmly  maintained. 
Steers:  No.  1    6%@  7  e 

No.  2    6^<3>  6%o 

Cows  and  Heifers :  No  1  5  %  @  6  c 

No.  2    5%0 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9  @9%o 

Medium    8%@  9  c 

Heavy    7     @  8  e 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 


m 

225  to  300  lbs   7^0 

100  to  225  lbs   7%c 

Prime  Wethers   5  %  @  6  c 

Ewes   5     @  5%c 

Milk  Lambs   6  %  @  7%c 

MULES 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

L100  lbs   125@150 

L000  lbs   100@125 

900  lbs   65@100 

HORSES. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225®  275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200  @  215 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180@200 

Wagon   Horses,   1250  to 

1350    125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range  .  .     60  @  100 

uelivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250   1.00@  1.10 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers   10%@ll%c 

Heifers   10%@11  c 

Veal,  large  13%@14  c 

Small   15  @15%o 

Mutton:   Wethers   ....11     @12  c 

Ewes  10  @10%c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13  @13%c 

Pressed  Hogs  13     @14  c 

Publishers  Department 

Our  new  poultry  book,  "California 
Poultry  Practice,"  is  meeting  with  a 
nice  demand,  especially  from  farm 
poultry-keepers.  Its  one  chapter  on 
diseases  'and  remedies  makes  the 
book  a  necessity  on  every  ranch.  See 
announcement  in  another  column. 


Again  we  can  report  a  good  gain 
in  our  paid  list  of  subscribers.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  number  of 
new,  paid  subscribers  added  was 
293.  Not  only  are  our  field  men 
doing  good  work  but  friends  of  the 
paper  are  sending  us  new  names. 
That  the  paper  is  being  appreciated 
by  our  readers  is  evidenced  by  the 
returns  made  to  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Stockton.  This  firm  recently  sent 
out  with  their  house  Journal  a  re- 
turn postal  card,  asking  their  read- 
ers to  indicate  the  farm  papers  they 
read  in  the  order  of  their  preference. 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  headed  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  lists  re- 
turned. 


Olives  worked  on  Picholine  Root 
have  stronger  growing  and  deeper  feed- 
ing root  systems  than  those  grown  from 
cuttings. 

Our  Olives  are  worked  on  Picholine 
Seedlings,  the  wood  being  cut  from  trees 
having  a  record  for  productiveness  and 
size  of  fruit. 

They  are  prize  winners — the  kind  you 
want.    Write  Us  FIRST. 

The  Silvia  -Bergtholdt  Co. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B    Newcastle,  Calif. 


Bolton 
Orchard 
Heaters 

One  gallon  size  20c 
Two  gallon  size  27c 
F.  O.  B.  Your  Station 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  C.  C. 
Absolute  Protection  Against 
FROST  DAMAGE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co . 

MERCHANTS'  NAT.  BANK  BLDG. 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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— at  a  Price  | 
That  Makes  Horses 
too  Expensive  to  keep! 

Big  news  for  you  farmers!  Now  you  can  have  a  tractor 
on  your  place — in  fact,  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 
$495  buys  the  Bull  Gas  Tractor.  Designed  by  men  who 
have  specialized  in  tractors  for  years.  The  Big  Four 
"30"  was  their  creation — now  the  sturdy  "Bull"  comes 

because  these  experienced  men  realized  that  there  was  a  demand  everywhere  for  a 
small  tractor.  After  constant  work  they  perfected  the  Bull  Tractor.  They  eliminated 
one  cf  the  big  bull  wheels  and  thus  made  unnecessary  other  expensive  and  heavy 
mechanism,  such  as  111  the  frame,  axle  and  differential  gears.  Every  part  of  the 
"Bull"  is  easy  to  get  at — you  don't  have  to  take  the  tractor  apart  to  repair  some 
little  piece  ot  machinery. 


THE 


TRACTOR 


is  a  3-wheeled  machine— two  run  in  a 
hard  smooth  furrow,  one  on  the  stubble. 
The  front  wheel  guides  the  machine  when 
plowing,  relieving  the  driver  of  that 
responsibility.  Has  but  5  working  gears 
(think  of  it! — only  five).  Has  but  one 
drive  wheel,  and  but  one  main  drive  gear. 
Motor  is  two-cylinder,  four  cycle,  water- 
cooled  type — no  better  motor  on  the 
market  today  anywhere! 

The  Bull  Tractor  delivers  12  horsepower 


at  the  belt,  5  horsepower  at  the  draw- 
bar and  is  built  to  do  the  work  of 
5  horses.  It  travels  FASTER  than 
horses — and  keeps  right  on  going.  Never 
gets  tired.  .Costs  nothing  for  harness. 
Costs  ONE-HALF  as  much  for  gasoline 
as  for  horse  feed.  Never  eats  when  not 
working.  Never  gets  sick.  Gets  your 
work  done  better,  cheaper  and  ON  TIMEI 
It's  the  BEST  PAYING  INVESTMENT 
you  can  make  whether  you  have  80  or 
800  acres.     The   "BULL"  also 


Pulls  Plows,  Seeders,  Harvesters,  Mowers, 
Drills,  Discs,  Grinds  Feed,  Saws  Wood 
Does  Any  Stationary  Belt  Work. 


Send  for  FREE 
Booklet. 

Learn  for  yourself  why  hundreds 
of  farmers  all  over  the  country 
are  using  The  Bull  Tractor  In 
place  of  horses.  Read  these  few 
letters: 

Euclid,  Minn.,  May  11,  1914. 

I  have  the  "Bull"  hard  at 
work  and  it  is  pulling  three  bot- 
toms In  the  stubble.  I  have  had 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  visitors 
every  day  and  it  is  the  best 
tractor  ever  built,  for  the  money. 

JOHN  Bl EVER. 
Bird  Island,  Minn.,  April  24, '14. 

The  "Bull"  is  working  finely. 
I  pulled  a  6-horse  road  grader 
at  an  average  speed  of  four  miles 
an  hour  yesterday,  and  six  horses 
can't  average  over  three  miles 
per  hour  at  their  best. 

HEANEY  &  PALMLUND. 
Hlngham,  Mont.,  June  10,  1914. 

The  Tractor  that  we  got  Is 
working  every  day,  plowing  from 
four  to  Ave  acres  per  day  and 
eight  Inches  deep  with  a  barrow 
behind  It,  and  does  elegant  work. 
KIMPEL  IMP.  &  HDYV.  U0. 

A  FEW  LIVE 
AGENTS  WANTED 
WIRE  OB  WRITE! 


Doesn't  this  sound  good  to  YOU,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  $495  BULL  GAS 
TRACTOR  on  YOUR  farm?  Haven't  you  waited 
for  years  for  a  tractor  of  small  price?  EVERY 
shrewd  farmer  has — and  now  the  "BULL"  Is 
offered  at  a  price  so  low  that  no  business- 
farmer  is  going  to  be  without  one!  Certainly 
no  farmer  is  going  to  feed  5  hungry  horses  all 
the  time  when  he  can  get  the  "BULL"  TRAC- 
TOR for  $495 — the  price  of  a  span  of  good 
mules..  Write  us  TODAY  for  our  Illustrated 
booklet.  It's  FREE — we'll  be  glad  to  mall 
it  to  you. 

Hughson  & 
^Merton,  Inc.    /  «• 


Pacific  Coast 
Agents 
1229  So.  Olive  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
530  Golden 
Gate  Ave., 
San  Fran- 
cisco, 
Cal. 


/ 


R.P. 
N.  12 


/ 


/ 


/ 


HUGHSON  & 
MERT0N,  INC. 


Gentlemen: — 


4 

/ 


Kindly   send    me   at  once 
your    Free    Booklet   on   the  Bull 
Tractor: 


Name 
Address 
F.  0. 


(Send  this  coupon  to  nearest  office.) 
■  mmam  ■  mmmm  m  ■»  m  ■■■■  m  mm  ■  nJ 
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A  Field 
Full 

of 
Crops 
Instead 
of  Stumps 


$100.00  for  Every  $1.00  If 
You  Pull  Out  the  Stumps  with  the 

All-Steel  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 


HERCULES 


Let  me  prove  it  to  you.    Just  mail  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you  my  fine  book, free 
Use  the  coupon — or  just  a  postal    On  page  45  of  my  book  it  s  all  figured  out  for  you  in  black  and 
white.    See  how  much  your  loafer  stump  land — robber  land,  is  costing  you.    See  how  much  it 
decreases  the  value  of  your  land.    See  how  it  keeps  you  from  farming  all  the  acres  you  pay  taxes 
for.  Face  the  facts — and  know  how  vitally  important  it  is  to  you  to  pull  out  every  stump  if  you 
want  to  cash  in  on  all  your  possibilities — if  you  want  to  get  all  the  money  you  should  _mn,__W^I 
get  from  your  land.    My  book  proves  that  by  pulling  the  stumps,  you  can  

Make  $1281  Profit  the  First  Year  on  40  Acres 
and  $750.00  Profit  Every  Year  After 


Every  Casting 
Guaranteed 
for  3  Years 

Against  Break- 
age from  Any 
Cause,  Flaw 
or  No 
Flaw 


The  estimate  is  low.  You  can  do  even  better. 
Remember,  you  plant  on  "irgin  soil  when  you 
plant  where  stumps  stood. 

An  Acre  of  Stumps 
Pulled  in  a  Day 

That's  what  you  can  do  with  a  Hercules.  And 
you  won't  have  to  pass  by  any  of  them.    Big  or 
small,  they  can't  resist  the  terrific  pull  of  the 
triple  power.  And  the  tiercules  won't  break.  It 
gives  a  greater  pull  than  a  locomotive — yet  the 
strain  is  so  scientifically  distributed  over  the  All- 
Steel  Hercules  that  we  can  and  do  guarantee  it 
against  breakage  for  3  years. 

My  3- Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  breaks  within  3 
years  from  date  of  purchase,  send  in  the  broken 


part  and  we  will  replace  it  free,  whether  the  break 
was  your  fault  or  the  fault  of  too  great  a  strain  or 
a  flaw  or  anything.  Even  with  the  great  power 
and  strength  of  the  Hercules,  it  is  60%  lighter 
than  other  pullers. 

What  Others  Have  Done 

Read  the  many  letters  in  my  book.  See  what  your 
brother  farmers  are  doing.    One  man  increases 
the  value  of  his  land  from  $25  to  $125 
per  acre.     Another  makes 
$1000  by  pulling  hedge 
fences.     Another  pulls 
stumps  for  4c  each.  And 
so  on.     Don't  you  want 
the    facts?     Don't  you 
want   to   know  the  easi- 
est, quickest,  cheapest, 
safest  and  surest  way  to 
clear  out  every  stump  in 
your  fields  ? 


Rush 

Coupon  X 
for  Book  and  \ 
New  Low  Price 


Get  My  Free  Book  and  Low  Price 


the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  very  personal  price  proposition. 
I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality,  more  will  surely  follow  because  of  Hercules 
quality  and  efficiency  and  money-making  advantages. 

I  want  to  hear  from  you.    Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  or  on  a  postal.    My  new  book  is  a  beauty.     See  the  real  pictures 
from  25  different  stales,  of  bit  Humps  the  Hercules  has  pulled  out  like  you  woold  pull  weeds. 
I'll  send  the  book  and  special  price  offer  by  return  mail.    I'll  tell  yon  the  best  crops  to  raise 
on  vireiii  land  where  stumps  were  before.    I  want  to  eel  my  free  book  to  you  at  once,  so 
that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  and  how-  it  does  such  splendid  work  making  bis  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 
I  me  the  coupon  or  postal  right  now,  before  you  forget,  or  take  down  the  names 
rid  address  and  write  me  soon.    Address  me  personal'./. 


Mr.  B.  A.  TULLER.  President 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Company 

812  23rd  street,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Dear  Sir:  . 

Please  send  me  free  book  about  the  Hercules  Triple 
1'uwcr  All-Steel  Stump  Fuller.  Also  your  low  price  to  first  purchasers. 


Nann\ 


Town. 


j  Sta-U 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

.HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

>.    812  23rd  St,  Centerville,  la. 

Many  More 
v  Pictures  in 
\    Our  New 

 \  FREE 

^Book 


Slate      Route  No. 


Orchards  from  the  Sierras  to  the  Sea. 


Mountain  Valley  Orchard  in  Inyo  County.    Young  Planting  on   the  Level  Floor  of  the  Interior.    Older  Orchard  in  Pajaro  Valley 

Bordering  the  Pacific. 
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Kirkman  Peach  tree  four  years  old. 


Main  office,  Fresno. 


One  year  Pear  trees. 


Mr.  Orchardist: 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  devote  mueh  time  and  money  to  th 
right  to  expect  good  results. 

Your  interests  demand  that  your  nurseryman,  like  you 
nothing  undone  in  serving  you  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos 
nursery  stock.    We  work  diligently  at  all  the  problems  aris 

It  will  interest  you  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  look  over  our 
in  the  orchards  where  budwood  is  secured.  We  will  show  you 
and  vine  nursery  in  the  West,  where  five  million  thrifty  selec 
and  lemon  trees  at  our  thermal  belt  plant.   We  have  a  fcood 

It  has  taken  twenty-seven  years  of  consistent  effort  to 
the  best  obtainable  and  the  volume  of  business  we  are  doing 

If  you  can't  visit  us,  send  a  list  of  your  needs.   We  will 

Illustrated  price  catalog  mailed  on  application. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

Peaches — All  commercial  varieties  (in- 
cluding the  New  Round  Tuscan,  Peaks 
Cling,  the  best  midsummer  canning  peach, 
and  Kirkman's  Early,  the  earliest  peach 
grown  in  California). 

Almond  Apple 
Apricot  Cherry 
Fig   (Smyrna,  Adriatic  and  the  famous 
Kelsey  black  Mission). 


at  young  orchard  or  vineyard  vou  may  plant,  and  you  have  a 

I 

i-  banker  or  doctor,  be  thoroughly  competent,  that  he  leave 
.sible.  On  this  basis  we  respectfully  solicit  your  account  for 
ing  in  our  line. 

nurseries,  and  see  our  way  of  eliminating  poor  parent  trees 

the  largest  and  best  equipped  deciduous  fruit  and  nut  trees 
ted  plants  are  growing,  also  a  hundred  thousand  fine  orange 
supply  of  olives  in  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties 

establish  our  efficient  nursery  service.  We  supply  you  with 
enables  us  to  supply  you  at  a  minimum  cost. 

send  you  a  sample  of  the  kinds  you  want. 


Nectarine 
Pear 
Plum 
Prune 


Quince 
Walnut 
Grape  Vines 
Citrus  Fruits 


Olives 


Ornamental  and  shade  trees 


Hauling  twenty  thousand  freshly  dug  fruit  trees  (about  seven 
tons)  from  the  nursery  to  the  packing  yard.  This  is  a  special 
built,  long  body  truck  for  nursery  work.  The  bed  is  seventeen 
feet  long  behind  the  seat.  Note  the  heavy  canvas  covers,  which 
eliminate  danger  of  damage  by  wind  or  sun  while  In  transit. 


\V.  T.  Kirkman,  Sr.,  Amidst  His  Latest  Discovery. 

A  delicious  yellow  freestone,  sim- 
ilar to  midsummer  freestones;  but 
ripening  October  5th  to  20th. 

"Kirkman's  Eirly" 
Ripens  Six 
Months  Earlier 

than  this  peach.  Customers  who 
planted  Kirkman's  Early  three 
years  ago  brought  ripe  fruit  to 
the  market  on  May  16th  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Kirkman,  Sr.,  is  a  veteran 
nurseryman.  He  started  the 
Kirkman  Nurseries  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  1888.  For  fif- 
teen years  previous  to  that  date 
he  raised  nursery  stock  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

ADDRESS 

Kirkman  Nurseries, 

2023  Tulare  Street,       Fresno,  California 
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Shall  California  Grow  More  Fruit? 

[By  the  Editor.] 

In  December,  1875,  this  writer  attended  his  first  meeting  of 
California  fruit  growers.  He  was  a  tenderfoot  lad  imported  to 
make  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  grow,  and  his  first  concern  was,  of 
course,  to  get  acquainted  with  his  constituents  and  see  what  he 
could  take  away  from  them  to  give  the  Rural  something  to  grow 
with.  It  was  a  meeting  of  some  dignity,  and  about  fifty,  as  we  re- 
member, came  from  different  parts  of  the  State  to  attend  it.  They 
were  the  pioneer  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  of  California — 
serious,  alert,  rather  sober-sided  men,  and  all  of  them  are  now, 
presumably,  in  heaven:  for 
their  earthly  lives  certainly 
looked  that  way. 

The  question  at  that 
meeting  was  "Shall  Califor- 
nia Grow  More  Fruit?" 
Much  fruit  had  rotted  on 
the  ground  the  previous 
summer.  About  300  car- 
loads had  gone  east  by  rail 
— mostly  at  a  loss  to  the 
shippers.  Five  years  before 
an  enthusiastic  Sacramento 
grower  and  shipper,  seeing 
the  cars  of  fruits  taking 
readily  to  the  newly  open- 
ed overland  line,  had  ex- 
claimed, in  prophetic  frenzy : 
"It  shall  not  be  long  before 
we  can  send  1000  carloads 
a  year."  It  was  the  limit 
of  his  optimism  and  it 
brought  him  rebuke,  for  five 
years  had  passed  and  fruit- 
shipping  had  been  getting  no 
better  very  fast.  Evidently 
he  was  a  vain  dreamer!  The 
meeting  of  1875  reached  the 
conclusion  that  California 
was  growing  too  much  fruit ! 
And  yet  the  shipments  of  Cal- 
ifornia fruits  and  fruit  pro- 
ducts filled  more  than  120,- 
000  cars  in  1913  and  we  do 
not  know  for  which  to 
blame  the  pioneers  more :  for 
their  faint-heartedness  or 
for  the  limitations  of  their 
great  prophet ! 

About  1890,  this  same 
kid,    then    having  gained 

some  age  and  pedalistic  hardness,  attended  a  great  convention  of 
viticulturists  at  which  the  condition  of  the  newly  developed  raisin 
industry  gave  some  concern.  A  valley  viticulturist  of  much 
prominence  demonstrated  by  figures  that  within  five  years  the 
California  raisin  product  would  exceed  the  raisin  consumption  of 
the  United  States :  that  planting  should  stop,  and  that  public-spir- 
ited yineyard-owners  ought  to  pull  up  some  of  their  vines  for  the 
general  good !  At  that  date  the  raisin  product  was  19,000  tons :  in 
1912  the  product  was  92,000  tons,  of  which  about  10,000  tons  went 
to  foreign  countries — and  the  raisin  industry  now  looks  more  prom- 
ising than  ever. 

About  1905  this  same  kid,  still  gaining  in  age  and  in  the 
positivism  which  adheres  thereto,  attended  a  great  convention  of 


On  Hill  or  Valley  there  is  a  Fruit  for  Every  Reasonable  Condition 
in  California. 


fruit  growers  at  which  a  prominent  fruit  grower  argued  that  fruit 
planting  should  stop  because  the  acreage  had  already  exceeded  the 
limit  from  which  it  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  sell  fruit. 
Some  were  disposed  to  give  heed  to  the  warning  until  the  report 
gained  circulation  that  this  warning  was  rather  too  widely  altru- 
istic, because  the  dispenser  of  the  warning  had  a  frown  on  the  side 
of  his  face  which  was  turned  to  other  planters,  but  a  smile  on  the 
other  side  for  his  own  increasing  acreage. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  many  experiences  of  this  writer 
that  pessimism  with  reference  to  the  opportunities  for  fruit  growing 
in  California  is  not  worth  indulgence.  This  conclusion  is  broadly 
based  upon  the  relation  of  California  conditions  and  adaptations 

to  those  prevailing  else- 
where on  this  continent-  No 
matter  how  great  fruit 
growing  may  become  else- 
where in  North  America  it 
can  never  include  the  fruits 
which  are  our  chief  lines  in 
fruit  production,  preserva- 
tion and  trade.  In  fruits  of 
less  importance  with  us,  and 
which  we  may  share  with 
other  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  have  advantage  in 
a  rrpening  season  both  in 
its  earliness  and  its  lateness, 
which  our  competitors  can- 
not enter  upon.  .  We  also 
have,  in  nearly  all  the  fruits 
-  we  grow,  certain  aspects 
and  qualities  of  commer- 
cial suitability  which  ren- 
der our  product  distinctive 
and  serviceable  in  the  world 
trade.  These  are  funda- 
mental affairs  which  will  lift 
our  products  above  direct 
competition  — ■  no  matter 
what  other  parts  of  the 
country  may  achieve.  We 
have  also  other  fundament- 
als of  safety,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  California 
spirit  of  enterprise,  the  Cal- 
ifornia mastery  of  capital, 
and  the  free  use  of  it  in 
promising  production  and 
the  cosmopolitanism  of  Cali- 
fornia producers,  packers 
and  traders  whioh  not  only 
dares  to  attack  world-prob- 
lems of  distribution  but 
economically    and  successfully. 

One  is  that  the 


knows    how    to    tackle  them 

Of  two  concrete  things  we  are  quite  sure, 
acreage  of  American  fruits  relative  to  acreage  which  can  support 
only  consumers  of  fruits  is  smaller  than  is  generally  known.  Why 
did  California  rise  so  quickly  to  the  first  place  among  the  States 
not  only  in  aggregate  of  product  but  in  the  case  also  of  every 
single  fruit,  except  apples  and  berries?  It  was  not  alone  because 
we  planted  so  rapidly,  but  because  the  others  planted  so  slowly 
or  not  at  all — except  in  family  orchards,  and  they  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  landscape  nor  on  the  markets.  During  the  last  decade 
this  writer  has  gone  to  and  from  California  by  every  overland 

(Continued  on  page  499.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
fmrnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  November  17,  1914. 
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The  Week. 


This  issue  of  the  Rural  Press,  marking  the 
practical  beginning  of  a  new  crop-year  for  Cali- 
fornia, multiplies  its  pages  that  it  may  more  ad- 
equately serve  the  agricultural  production  and 
trade  of  California  during  a  year  which  is 
reasonably  expected  to  be  the  greatest  the  state 
has  ever  seen.  The  additional  burdens  of  in- 
creased surplus  food  production  for  the  world 
and  of  home-supply  of  products  and  manufac- 
tures, for  which  we  have  been  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  industries  of  other  countries,  are 
stimulating  American  effort  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  future  we 
shall  do  more  for  the  world  and  for  ourselves 
than  hitherto.  California  will  eagerly  assume 
her  share  of  this  national  impulse  and  action 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  feels  the  strong  force 
of  obligation  and  inclination  to  justify  her  own 
reputation  as  a  young  state  of  great  natural 
capacity  and  human  capability  to  fitly  wel- 
eome  the  world-people  during  the  year  of  her 
great  expositions  and  to  manifest  to  thousands 
of  them  a  field  for  investment  producing-effort 
and  homemaking,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
on  the  globe.  To  better  participate  in  this 
great  effort  of  the  commonwealth  of  California, 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  which  has  been  labor- 
ing for  45  years  to  secure  for  itself  compe- 
tence to  lead  and  to  guide  in  farming  affairs, 
now  increases  its  scope  for  the  work  which 
the  occasion  demands  and  in  which  it  hopes 
to  receive  the  earnest  support  and  practical 
help  of  all  its  thousands  of  interested,  appre- 
ciative and  kindly  disposed  subscribers. 

The  Planting  Season. 

As  betokening  the  enlarged  effort  which  we 
propose  to  make  during  the  coming  crop-year, 
emphasis  is  largely  placed  in  this  issue  upon 


things  related  to  the  planting  season.  In  a 
way  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  speak  of  any 
fraction  of  the  year  as  particularly  the  plant- 
ing season,  for  owing  to  our  winter  as  a  grow- 
ing season  and  our  summer  consisting  of  seed 
time  and  harvest,  commingled  by  our  great 
variety  of  naturally  moist  land  and  mastery  of 
irrigation,  there  is  no  month  of  the  year  which 
is  not  a  planting  season  for  something  some- 
where in  California.  Still,  the'  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  which  brings  the  dormant 
season  for  the  great  range  of  deciduous  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines,  and  which  moistens  the 
earth  for  the  seed  of  all  hardy  field  crops,  is 
the  greatest  planting  time  in  California  and 
corresponds  to  the  spring  time  of  wintry  cli- 
mates in  that  respect.  Therefore,  it  is  now 
the  time  to  select  tools  to  break  up  land  and 
lay  a  proper  foundation  for  planting  and  for 
summer  tillage :  the  proper  time  to  buy  nursery 
trees  and  seedsmen's  supplies  and  not  to  post- 
pone action  on  these  matters,  although,  owing 
again  to  the  advantage  of  the  California  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  moisture,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  plowing  and  planting  season 
which  covers  several  months.  This  leaves  no 
excuse  for  not  beginning  early  and  working 
systematically  and  well.  When  one  has,  for- 
tunately, plenty  of  time  for  a  job  it  is  not  an 
excuse  for  being  late ;  it  should  be  an  added  in- 
ducement for  beginning  early  and  profiting  by 
the  full  advantage  thereof.  This  reflection 
applies  particularly  to  preparation  for  fruit 
planting,  and  the  assurance,  which  is  boldly 
proclaimed  on  another  page,  that  California 
still  has  her  great  future  in  fruit  production 
in  front  of  her,  should  be  an  inducement  to 
those  alone  who  plant  wisely  and  well  and  have 
the  means  and  energy  to  pursue  the  business  in 
the  same  way  all  through.  To  those  who  neglect 
this  essential  condition  of  success  there  will 
be  disappointments  in  the  future  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Fruit  Growers  for  Sound  Development. 

The  great  convention  of  fruit  growers  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week  was  itself  a  most  sig- 
nificant opening  of  the  planting  season.  Ref- 
erences to  the  convention  will  be  found  on 
other  pages.  By  the  volume  of  the  attendance 
and  by  the  spirit  of  the  transactions,  the  as- 
sembly testified  to  the  warrant  and  relevancy 
of  our  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  fruit  in- 
dustries For,  really,  great  as  our  soil,  cli- 
mate and  other  natural  advantages  are,  our 
leading  industries  are  founded  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  men  and  women  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  their  development  and  progress. 
The  people  who  are  actually  in  these  industries 
are  a  great  promotive  force  along  sound  con- 
servative lines,  and  when  a  thousand  or  two 
come  together,  as  they  did  last  week  in  Los 
Angeles,  there  is  really  something  doing  for 
present  and  future  prosperity.  It  is  not  from 
them  that  the  undertakings  which  fall  into 
financial  straits  have  come.  They  have  not 
over-capitalized  the  figurative  warm  air,  rosy 
sunshine  and  water,  which  common  promoters 
have  been  doing  to  their  own  embarrassment 
and  sometimes  to  the  hardship  of  others.  They 
use  real  heat  and  natural  sunshine  and  actual 
water,  and  have  established  a  legitimate  produc- 
tive industry  which  is  sound  and  dependable 
and  reasonably  profitable  and  thrives  by  real 
progress  and  not  by  booming.  And  they  are  al- 


ways active  for  efforts  in  which  they  can  see 
real  development  for  the  state.  Last  week  we 
stated  that  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  com- 
mendable propositions  for  wisely  placing 
people  on  land  in  this  state  should  soon  come 
to  light.  Surely  enough  it  has  thus  soon  ap- 
peared and  naturally  the  appearance  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  fruit  growers. 
At  last  week's  convention  Col.  Weinstock 
urged  that  California  needs  a  system  of  state 
colonization  like  that  whum  has  put  Ireland 
on  its  feet  and  had  marked  success  in  Aus- 
tralia. "The  state  should  establish  picked  col- 
onists on  good  land,  allow  them  easy  terms  of 
payment  and  give  them  the  services  of  a  resi- 
dent trained  agriculturist,"  he  said.  Colonel 
Weinstock,  who  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission  on  Rural  Credits,  urged  that  the 
Legislature  formulate  laws  putting  the  system 
into  effect.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  shall 
have  more  about  later.  We  are  glad  that  it 
comes  from  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


Our  Weekly  Lesson  in  Finance. 

Speaking  about  rural  credit,  which  means 
easier  money  for  sound  producing  enterprise, 
reminds  us  that  our  duly  appointed  teachers  of 
agriculture,  the  bankers,  have  promptly  issued 
their  weekly  lesson  and  we  haste  to  place  it 
before  our  readers.  Meeting  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association 
of  America  authorized  the  announcement 
"that  the  future  holds  forth  unusual  promise 
and  that  the  low  ebb  of  depression  is  past." 
Seeing  that  the  depression,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  was  only  psychological,  and  see- 
ing also  that  this  is  about  the  only  spot  on 
the  world  where  good  times  can  possibly  perch, 
we  must  believe  that  the  bankers  are  right, 
though  they  may  be  a  little  late  about  it. 
With  reference  to  the  new  national  banking 
law,  which  is  now  in  effect,  it  was  said:  "It 
will  have  a  tendency  to  stabilize  interest  rates 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
serious  credit  disturbances.  It  will  place  the 
legitimate  operations  of  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  community  on  a  bet- 
ter and  safer  basis,  less  subject  than  hereto- 
fore, to  disturbances  caused  by  factors  outside 
of  their  respective  spheres  of  activity."  This 
last  we  take  to  be  wildcats  and  those  who 
nestle  in  their  fur  and  claw  at  honest  men  and 
honest  money. 

Although  this  will  help  bankers  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  real  and  the  unreal  in  se- 
curity, they  will  still  be  serious  limitations  on 
the  real  because  reserve  bank  money  seems  to 
be  limited  to  six-months  paper  and  cannot  be 
loaned  for  land  improvement,  which  is  re- 
garded as  "merely  investment."  However,  it 
will  serve  a  good  purpose  for  loans  "for  agri- 
cultural purposes  or  based  on  live  stock"  when 
the  turn-over  can  be  made  in  half  a  year.  Such 
a  hurry-up  live-stock  business  seems  to  be 
characteristically  American,  for  in  Europe  the 
needs  of  a  live  stock  crop  were  the  chief  ground 
in  granting  two  years'  credit  instead  of  one 
year,  which  might  do  for  a  grain  crop.  Still, 
the  agitation  seems  to  have  started  the  finan- 
ciers on  the  move  and  they  may  find  &  way 
later  to  run  a-  few  stations  on  the  assistance  of 
farming-  That  is  the  way  it  worked  abroad 
and  we  may  get  a  rational  farming  view  of  it 
here  also  after  a  while — especially  since  the 
bankers  are  drawing  up  their  chins  a  little. 
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Agriculture  the  Great  Pacifier. 

A  traveling  friend  of  the  Rural,  now  in  a 
haven  of  safety  in  Rome,  sends  a  copy  of 
L 'Italia  which  announces  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  the 
last  of  October.  L 'Italia  is  neither  a  farming 
nor  a  commercial  journal,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  significant  that  it  comments  upon  the 
meeting  of  this  world-agricultural  institution 
as  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  one  can 
find  representatives  of  all  the  warring  nations 
and  of  the  neutral  nations  in  peaceful  and  al- 
truistic converse  and  calculation  about  the 
world's  food  supply.  Though  some  of  the  reg- 
ular national  delegates  are  on  the  firing  lines 
their  places  are  taken  by  men  whom  Mars  has 
no  use  for  and  the  representation  prevails. 
This  is  a  practical  demonstration  that,  though 
great  philosophies  failed  to  preserve  the 
world's  peace  last  summer,  there  is  still  a 
chance  that  agriculture  may  bring  and  hold 
them  together.  It  is  a  wider  application  of 
the  old  truth  that  though  diplomats  may  quar- 
rel like  cats  all  day  in  their  conference-cabi- 
nets, they  can  smile  benignly  upon  each  other 
when  they  come  to  discussing  the  banquet- 
menu  in  the  evening.  Why  not  work  this  old 
truth  for  all  there  is  in  it? 

And  that  reminds  us  that  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week  did  credit  to 
itself  by  approving  the  proposition  of  David 
Lubin  as  embodied  in  the  resolution  presented 
by  Congressman  Goodwin  of  Arkansas,  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  national 
marketing  commission  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  members  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  far- 
mers, and  fourteen  others.  It  narrates  that 
inasmuch  as  previous  attempts  of  non-govern- 
mental agencies  have  failed,  it  is  high  time 
that  a  governmental  agency  be  established  to 
aid  in  organizing  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  commonwealth  and  have  something  to  do 
with  control  of  the  prices.  And  when  that 
agency  gets  at  work  in  this  country,  the  next 
thing  .will  be  to  connect  it  with  an  interna- 
tional movement  of  the  same  kind  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  working  and  peace-loving  in  all 
countries  sitting  at  such  a  banquet  of  good 
things  that  the  thunder  of  militarism  will  pro- 
duce nothing  more  alarming  than  the  rattle  of 
raindrops  on  the  roof.  The  peace-producers 
have  been  trying  to  convert  the  world  from 
war  by  pounding  on  the  head  and  the  heart — 
they  ought  to  hit  the  world  in  the  stomach. 
And  really,  that  has  always  been  the  most  ef- 
fective diplomacy. 


The  Labor  Unions  Moving  That  Way. 

If  the  food-producers  of  the  world  neglect 
their  opportunity  to  close  the  career  of  mili- 
tarism and  despotism,  the  labor  unions  will 
seize  their  chance.  At  the  great  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week  a  resolution  by  President 
Samuel  Gompers  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion was  this:  "Let  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  view  of  the  general  peace  con- 
gress which  no  doubt  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  claims 
and  differences,  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  call 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  organized  labor 
of  the  different  nations  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  to  the  end  that  suggestions 
may  be  made  and  such  action  taken  as  shall  be 
helpful  in  restoring  fraternal  relations,  pro- 


tecting the  interests  of  the  toilers  and  thereby 
assisting  in  laying  foundations  for  a  more 
lasting  peace." 

Think  about  these  things-  It  will  need  the 
introduction  of  some  new  forces  probably  to 
get  the  world  really  and  finally  right  side  up. 
The  constituted  representatives  of  the  peni- 
tent nations  will  no  doubt  be  working  over- 
time to  maintain  the  status  quo.  What  the 
world  really  seems  to  need  is  the  overthrowing 
of  a  few  thrones  and  ruling  classes  that  truly 
representative  government  may  prevail. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 

Rust  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  mailing  you  some  leaves 
from  my  apricot  trees.  The  under  sides  are 
covered  by  a  red  substance  which  does  not 
look  good  to  me.  Please  give  it  a  name,  and 
tell  what  effect  it  has  for  good  or  evil  on 
trees  or  fruit,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  it  is 
an  evil  to  tree  or  crop. — G.  W.  B.,  Hemet. 

The  reddish  postules  to  which  you  refer 
are  the  breaking  out  of  a  rust  fungus,  puccinia 
pruni.  It  is  named  because  of  its  discovery  on 
the  plum,  but  it  affects  the  apricot  also.  It  has 
sometimes  done  some  injury  to  nursery  stock 
in  the  plum1  line,  but  usually  is  so  rare  and 
appears  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  work  of 
the  leaf  is  largely  done  and  spraying  is  not 
undertaken.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the 
proper  spray  if  it  should  appear  early  enough 
to  injure  the  plant.  You  will  have  to  watch 
and  see  what  its  behavior  is  under  your  condi- 
tions. As  a  rule,  its  appearance  is  negligible, 
and  as  late  this  does  not  call  for  treatment. 


Roots  for  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  plant  about  10 
acres  in  almonds  in  a  year  or  two,  perhaps 
three.  Are  almonds  on  peach  roots  better 
than  on  almond  roots  for  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  State?  I  wish  to  prepare  my  own 
trees.  If  peach  roots  are  prepared  are  any 
particular  kind  of  peach  seeds  preferred,  When 
should  they  be  planted?— P.  N.  G.,  Modesto. 

The  root  choice  does  not  depend  upon  the 
section :  it  depends  upon  the  soil  in  any  sec- 
tion. The  deeper,  sandier  and  drier  your  soil 
is  the  better  the  almond  root  will  be  for  your 
almond  trees.  If  the  soil  is  good  peach  soil, 
the  peach  root  will  do  well,  but  we  do  not  pre- 
fer it.  In  the  fall  two  years  before  you  wish 
to  plant  the  trees,  put  any  good,  hard  non- 
splitting  peach  pits  in  sand  for  a  while,  keep 
moist  but  not  wet,  and  plant  out  the  sprouting 
pits  in  nursery  row.  Bud  the  seedlings  the 
following  July  and  plant  the  trees  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  one  season's  growth  on  the 
buds.  All  the  details  of  this  work  are  given 
in  our  book  "California  Fruits,"  which  was 
written  to  help  beginners  in  that  line. 


Transplanting  Onions. 

To  the  Editor:  I  expect  to  raise  about 
three  acres  of  onions  next  year,  and  following 
instructions  given  in  "California  Vegetables," 
I  sowed  the  onion  seed  thickly  in  a  bed  about 
the  first  of  September,  expecting  to  transplant 
them  in  February  (as  you  recommend  in  the 
above-mentioned  book).  However,  the  plants 
are  already  the  required  six  or  eight  inches 
in  height  and  are  beginning  to  be  badly 
crowded  for  room.  The  ground  I  expect  to 
transplant  them  in  is  situated  in  the  Feather 
River  bottom  and  is  of  a  rather  light,  sandy 
character.  Will  it  do  to  transplant  them  now, 
or  what  method  would  be  best  for  me  to 


pursue?  So  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned  as  re- 
gards tilth  and  moisture,  it  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition at  present — S.  H.  E.,  Marysville. 

Transplant  whenever  you  get  a  few  days  of 
moist  air — that  is,  not  in  dry  wind.  If  your 
land  is  not  subject  to  overflow  you  ought  to 
get  a  good  early  crop  for  the  light  soil  will 
take  care  of  the  rain  easily  and  the  crop  will 
stand  considerable  freezing  weather. 


Another  Indictment  for  Diabrotica. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  under 
separate  cover  some  bugs  which  have  been 
making  holes  in  the  pods  of  my  string  beans. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Arboga. 

The  insect  is  Diabrotica  soror,  about  which 
we  told  nearly  all  we  knew  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  October  17,  page  371.  It  is  often 
called  the  "black-spotted  green  ladybird,"  but 
it  is  not  a  ladybird  at  all  and  does  things  which 
would  cause  a  ladybird  to  blush — and  do  it 
easily,  because  ladybirds  are  prevalently  red- 
dish and  none  of  them  green. 


California  Grass-Nut  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor:  Herewith  am  sending  you 
some  bulbs  for  identification.  They  grow  very 
thickly  in  a  clay-adobe  overflow  land,  and  have 
a  remarkable  forage  value  for  hogs  after  a  hay 
crop;  they  are  locally  called  "grass  nuts," 
"wild  onions,"  etc. — F.  C.  N.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  bulbs  submitted  by  your  correspondent 
belong  to  the  plant  known  botanically  as  Bro- 
diaea  laxa,  and  known  in  common  parlance  as 
Grass  Nuts.  The  stems  which  grow  from  these 
bulbs  in  the  spring  of  the  year  become  one  or 
two  feet  high,  and  each  is  topped  with  a  clus- 
ter of  ten  to  twenty-five  showy  purplish 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  slen- 
der, and  grow  only  from  near  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  so-called  bulb  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  corm,  that  is  a  thickened  underground  stem 
structure. 

The  Grass  Nuts  grow  abundantly  in  adobe 
fields  of  Western  California,  and  also  on  adobe 
hillsides  where  they  are  known,  especially  in 
Mendocino  county,  as  Highland  Potatoes.  The 
corms  are  often  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
soil.  One  investigator  estimated  that  two  hun- 
dred of  them  would  often  occur  in  a  single 
square  foot  of  ground.  Their  value  for  stock 
and  more  especially  for  hogs  is  therefore  much 
greater  than  one  would  ordinarily  suppose. 
The  corms  are  sweet  and  since  they  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  starch  and  sugar  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  fattening  of  animals. 

The  Indians  of  Northwestern  California  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  Grass  Nuts, 
and  gather  them  in  considerable  quantities. 
They  are  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  often 
they  are  first  steamed  in  pits. 

There  can  be  no  danger  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  Grass  Nuts,  either  by  man  or 
by  animals,  unless  bulbs  of  the  Death  Camas 
should  be  eaten  by  mistake.  These,  however, 
are  not  solid  as  are  the  Grass  Nut  corms,  but 
consist  of  concentric  layers  as  in  the  common 
onion.  Death  Camas  may  also  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers,  which  are  white  and 
are  arranged  in  elongated  panicles  instead  of 
rounded  clusters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grass 
Nuts.  Furthermore,  Death  Camas  does  not 
occur  in  heavy  clay  soil,  but  is  restricted  to  the 
moist  swales  of  meadows  and  stream  banks. — 
H.  M.  Hall,  Professor  of  Economic  Botany, 
University  of  California. 
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Fruit  Varieties  By  Counties. 


[Tabulated  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

While  the  varieties  commercially 
grown  in  a  county  prove  that  they 
are  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil 
of  certain  portions  of  that  county, 
they  do  not  always  prove  which  are 


the  most  profitable.  Varieties  come 
and  go  as  they  are  superseded  by 
better  ones  and  as  the  demand 
changes  on  the  markets.  The  annual 
reports  which  have  been  made  this 
fall  by  the    County  Horticultural 


Commissioners  to  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  showing  vari- 
eties commercially  grown,  have  been 
tabulated  to  show  the  sections 
whose  natural  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  those  varieties.  Some  com- 
missioners did  not  report,  some 
did  not  report  In  full,  and  of 
course  there  are  variations  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  different  men  as  to 


just  what  are  "commercially  grown" 
varieties.    Absence  of  a  fruit  from 

these  reports  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  it  does  not  thrive  there. 
The  evidence  is  to  be  taken  affirm- 
atively, not  negatively.  Abbrevia- 
tions have  been  chosen  to  be  most 
suggestive  of  the  names  abbreviated, 
and  are  aranged  alphabetically,  as 
follows: 


COUNTY 

Almonds 

Apple* 

Apricots 

Cherries 

rms 

Lemons 

Olives 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 

Alameda 

I. 

B.  B,  M. 

T.  A.  R. 

C.  0.  M 

B.  C 

1,  Or. 

8.  F,  I,. 

B,  F. 

Butte 

N,  D.  Ne. 

W,  8.  A,  Bd. 

B.  B. 

A.  T. 

M.  A. 

E,  L. 

M,  Ma.  8. 

N. 

B. 

8,  0,  K. 

F. 

Colusa 

I.  Ne,  T. 

R. 

A. 

N. 

M. 

B. 

F,  R. 

F.  K. 

Contra  Costs 

N. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

r. 

El  Dorado 

E.  0.  Le. 

B. 

0. 

Fresno 

B.  B.  T. 

C.  A.  M. 

E.  In 

Ma.  M,  S 

N.  V,  M. 

A.E.F,M,P,L.lC,eC. 

B. 

B.  C  P.   W,  Da,  Or. 

F.  8,  It 

Olenn 

Ne.  I,  D,  T. 

N.  M.  0.  B. 

M,  B.  H 

M. 

E,  V. 

M. 

N,  V. 

M. 

B,  N,  Bb. 

r. 

F.  M.  » 

Humboldt 

K,  B,  Bl,  J. 

r. 

Imperial 

All  tar. 

Inyo 

W.  S,  L, 

r. 

Kings 

B,  T. 

T,  P,  F,  0,  M,  E,  L. 

Kern 

J.  R,  Oa,  Wb. 

N,  B,  T 

A. 

M,  Ma 

N. 

B. 

F. 

Lake 

B. 

F. 

Los  Angeles 

S,  J.  P. 

R. 

C  A. 

E,  L,  V. 

M.  N. 

N,  V. 

B. 

F. 

i. 

Madera 

N,  I,  Ne,  T. 

D.  P.  N.  Bl. 

K,  B,  T 

A. 

T,  P,  M,  E.  L,  8. 

B. 

T,  8r,  W. 

F. 

Mendocino 

J.  Ba.  B. 

B. 

F.  I 

c. 

Merced 

T,  N. 

M.  A.  C. 

M 

T.  P,  M,  E. 

N,  B. 

Modoc 

Wb.  S,  W,  R.  K 

Monterey 

B.  N. 

R. 

Napa 

0.  B.  J,  N. 

B.  B. 

A,  T. 

M,  P. 

M.  C  T.  8u. 

B. 

F.  8.  I. 

F.  8. 

Nerada 

Ne.  I. 

8,  W,  J. 

M,  B. 

A,  T. 

M.  A 

L. 

M. 

N,  V. 

T.  P.  E.  M. 

B. 

Or.  Wa.  H.  01 

F. 

F,  M. 

Placer 

I.  Ne.  N.  D,  T. 

N,  M,  B 

T,  A. 

M. 

M,  P. 

N. 

All  far. 

B. 

All  tar. 

Riverside 

Ne.  N,  D. 

R.  J. 

B. 

T.  A. 

E,  L 

M.  Ma. 

N,  V. 

L,  P,  M.  E. 

B. 

8a.  Or. 

F.  8. 

B. 

Sacramento 

D.  T.  N,  I. 

A,  Al. 

B.  B,  T. 

T.  A. 

C.  M.  A. 

E.  h. 

M,  Ma. 

N.  V. 

8.  P,  T.  M.  L,  E,  C,H. 

B. 

E,Cr.T,C.W,K.B,H. 

r.  a 

F.  E.  N 

San  Benito 

N,  I.  J. 

N.  P,  B. 

B,  H,  M,  R 

A.  T,  B 

P.  T.  M,  He. 

B.  N. 

r,  s,  i. 

F,  M. 

San  Diego 

B.  P,  R,  W 

R. 

E,  V,  L. 

M.  Ma. 

N,  V. 

E.  F.  L. 

B.  N. 

San  Joaquin 

T,  N.  I.  D.  L. 

B,  T,  B.  M. 

A.  B.  T,  L,  Be.  P. 

M.  A,  C 

L,  E. 

M.  Ma.  8.  0 

N.  B. 

All  far. 

B. 

E,Gr,0,W,K,H,T. 

I.  F.  R,  8,  St. 

E,  H.  F. 

Santa  Barbara 

0,  B.  P,  N.  Wb. 

R. 

SanLa  Cruz 

N,  B. 

B.  B. 

E. 

Shasta 

I. 

S,  Ba.  W. 

R. 

T. 

M,  A 

M. 

0,  P.  M.  E. 

B,  N. 

B.  OL 

F,  R. 

F. 

Stanislaus 

D,  T,  N. 

Ar.  B,  A,  N. 

T,  B 

T,  A. 

C  A. 

V. 

Ma,  M. 

N.  8. 

T,  P.  L.  0.  M,  E,  8. 

B,  N. 

B,  Sa,  K.  T 

F. 

F,  W. 

Siskiyou 

P.  Wb.  N.  1,  S. 

M. 

A,  B,  C. 

C,  E,  Ca. 

F. 

Sonoma 

Hatch  ?ar 

0,  S,  Ba. 

B,  M 

A.  T.  C 

M 

E.  L. 

Ma.  M. 

N. 

C  M.  0.  T.  Mc 

B. 

W,  B,  T. 

F,  I,  R 

F.  sB. 

Sutter 

Hatch  ?«r. 

A.  V 

It 

A. 

M. 

T.  P,  M,  H.  F,  E. 

B. 

E. 

F. 

M,  F,  B. 

Tebama 

I,  Ne,N. 

N,  Ar,  W,  R. 

R 

A,  C 

M.  Q.  Ma 

N. 

M,  E.  C 

B. 

T,  C 

F.  B. 

Ventura 

R. 

E,  L. 

N.  V. 

P.  B. 

Tolo 

N.  Ne.  I,  D.  T. 

R. 

C.  M. 

M. 

St.eC.A.Tr.O.lC.E.M. 

B,  W,  T.sR. 

F.  a  8. 

Abbreviations. 

ALMONDS. — D,  Drake's  Seedling; 
I,  IXL;  J,  Jordan;  L,  Languedoc;  N, 
Nonpareil;  Ne,  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  T, 
Texas  Prolific. 

APPLES. — A,  Astrachan;  Al,  Al- 
exander; Ar.  Arkansas  Black;  B, 
Bellflower;  Ba,  Baldwin;  Bd,  Ben 
Davis;  D,  Delicious;  G.  Gravenstein; 
Ga,  Gano;  J.  Jonathan;  K.  King;  L, 
Lawver;  M,  Maiden  Blush;  N,  New- 
town Pippin;  P,  Pearmain;  R,  Rome 
Beauty;  Ri,  Rhode  Island  Greening; 
S,  Spitzenberg;  W.  Winesap;  Wb, 
Winter  Banana. 


APRICOTS.  —  B,  Blenheim;  H, 
Hemskirke;  M,  Moorpark;  N,  New- 
castle Early;  R,  Royal;  T,  Tilton. 

CHERRIES. — A,  Royal  Anne;  B, 
Bing;  C,  Centennial;  L,  Lambert;  P, 
•Paul;  R,  Rockport;  Re,  Black  Re- 
publican; T,  Black  Tartarian. 

FIGS. — A,  White  Adriatic;  C.  Cal- 
imyrna  (Smyrna) ;  M,  Black  Mis- 
sion. 

LEMONS. — E,  Eureka;  L,  Lisbon; 
V,  Villa  Franca. 

OLIVES. — M,  Mission;  Ma,  Man- 
zanillo;  N,  Nevadillo;  O,  Oblitza;  P, 
Picholine;  Q.  Queen:  S.  Sevillano. 


ORANGES.  —  M.  Mediterranean 
Sweet;  N,  Navel;  S,  Seedling;  V, 
Valencia. 

PEACHES.  —  A,  Alexander;  C, 
Crawford;  eC,  Early  Crawford;  1C, 
Late  Crawford;  Ca,  Carman;  E, 
Elberta;  F,  Foster;  H,  Hale's  Early; 
He,  Henrietta;  L,  Lovell;  Le,  Levi; 
M,  Muir;  Mc,  McClish;  O,  Orange 
Cling;  P,  Phillips;  S,  Salway;  St, 
St.  John;  Su.  Susquehanna;  T,  Tus- 
can; Tr,  Triumph. 

PEARS. — B,  Bartlett;  Bb,  Buerre 
Bosc;  C,  Buerre  Clairgeau;  N,  Win- 
ter Nelis. 

PLUMS. — B,  Burbank;  C,  Climax; 


Cly,  Clyman;  D,  Diamond;  Da,  Dam- 
son; E,  Yellow  Egg;  G,  Grand  Duke; 
Gi,  Giant;  Gr,  Green  Gage;  H,  Hun- 
garian or  Gros;  J,  Jefferson;  K, 
Kelsey;  P.  Peach;  S,  Sugar;  Sa,  Sat- 
suma:  sR  Santa  Rosa;  T.  Tragedy; 
W,  Wickson;  Wa,  Washington. 

PRUNES. — F,  French;  I,  Imperi- 
al; It.  Italian;  R,  Robe  de  Sargent;  S, 
Sugar;  St,  Standard. 

WALNUTS. — B,  Santa  Barbara 
Soft  Shell;  E,  Eureka;  F,  Fran- 
quette;  M.  Mayetfe;  P.  Placentia;  S, 
Seeding*;  sR,  Santa  Rosa;  W,  Will- 
son's  Wonder. 

ALL  VAR. — All  varieties. 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Get  them  from  the  most  com- 
plete Nursery  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Catalog  A 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

Niles,  California 


Write  for  this 


ursery  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZANILLO  OLIVES 
mil  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses,  etc.  Vsry 
finest  ornamental  stock  In  California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.  If  you  anticipate  pur- 
chasing any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  all  means  writ*) 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog;.  Full  of  One  illustra- 
tions, and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLABEMONT  NURSERIES,  INC. 
1S00  Indian   HIM   Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif. 


WALNUT 

Nursery  Trees 

All  leading  varieties  of  selected  buds  from  full  bearing 
trees,  grafted  on  the  First  Generation  Royal  and  Paradox 
Hybrid,  and  the  California  Black  roots. 

Experience  on  my  160  acre  grove  has  shown  the  Heavy 
Bearing  Eureka  on  the  First  Generation  Hybrid  roots,  to  be 
the  tree  Par-Excellence. 

Call  and  visit  my  groves  and  nursery,  or  write  for  particulars. 

DR.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD 

ELKS  BLDG.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  diease,  root  rot,  varlegaUd 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLmATKD  PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
All  San  Fernando  Bldg..  I^oa  Angeles,  CmlU. 
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FERTILIZER  BOXING 

tWnttra   iw   tin   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

Potash. — Much  of  what  was  said 
In  last  week's  article  in  regard  to 
phosphoric  acid,  is  true  of  potash, 
with  the  exception  of  fruit  produc- 
tion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  pot- 
ash in  the  production  of  crops  of 
fruit,  but  it  seems  sure  that  if  we 
are  to  produce  smooth-skinned,  sweet, 
and  otherwise  desirable  fruit  there 
must  be  in  the  soil  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  mineral  salt. 

Now  as  to  the  purchase  of  these 
Items  of  our  orchard  expense.  The 
present  method  of  dealing  with  com- 
plete fertilizers  on  a  percentage  basis 
and  the  assumption  of  certain  low 
figures  for  the  formula  leads  to  the 
nse  of  a  filler  to  bring  the  figures  to 
the  proportions  we  have  decided 
must  be  used.  For  instance,  take 
the  formula  4:8:3,  so  often  used  as 
a  fruit  fertilizer.  If  the  4  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  is  taken  from  nitrate  of 
soda  and  blood,  the  normal  percent- 
ages of  which  are  15  per  cent  and  13 
per  cent  respectively,  and  the  8  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  is  derived  as  us- 
ual from  bone  meal  or  sulphur  phos- 
phate with  20  per  cent  or  more,  and 
the  potash  from  sulfate  with  50  per 
cent,  it  is  evident  that  material  carry- 
ing one  of  these  elements  must  be 
added  to  hold  down  the  percent- 
ages. About  650  pounds  of  blood, 
650  pounds  of  bone  and  165  pounds 
of  sulfate  of  potash  would  contain 
the  plant  food  represented  in  one  ton 
of  goods  of  the  formula  given  above, 
but  the  weight  would  be  less  than 
1500  pounds  and  the  percentage  cor- 
respondingly higher,  so  enough  filler 
of  some  sort  is  added  to  bring  the 
mixture  up  to  the  ton,  and  correct 
the  percentages.  And  all  this  for 
looks,  there  being  no  value  worth 
paying  freight  on  in  the  filler. 

Complete  fertilizer  is  of  course  un- 
derstood to  be  a  mixture  containing 
all  three  of  the  elements  of  plant 
food  in  some  definite  proportion,  to 
suit  some  stated  condition,  and  is 
made  in  many  different  combinations. 
The  value  can  readily  be  computed 
by  taking  the  values  of  the  elements 
as  given  in  the  Bulletin  on  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers,  issued  twice  a  year 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Berkeley. 


GREEN    ORANGES    TO  THE 
COUNTRY. 

[Written  (or  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

"The  Chicago  trade  stalls  quickly 
on  immature  oranges,  but  being  sour, 
they  keep  longer  and  we  can  ship 
them  out  to  the  country  trade  at 
$1.25  to  J1.75  per  box,"  said  a  buyer 
at  the  Chicago  Green  Fruit  Auction 
Co.'s  salesroom.  "Two  years  ago  I 
bought  three  carloads  that  had  been 
picked  too  soon  on  account  of  the 
frost  and  the  cars  had  set  two  or 
three  weeks.  We  delivered  them  in 
the  country  for  $1.50  per  box  and 
made  good  money.  Green  oranges 
make  a  good  example." 

We  wondered  what  luck  an  Ex- 
change agent  would  have  trying  to 
Increase  California  orange  consump- 
tion in  that  "country,"  which  meant 
"small  towns"  surrounding  Chicago. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  devise  a 
system  of  keeping  accounts  with 
your  farm.  Keeping  account  is 
merely  a  matter  of  forming  the  hab- 
it, after  which  it  is  eas» 


caches 


$10,000.  Worth — 
400  Tons  from  900Trees 
in  SixYearsfrom  Planting 


Read  this  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Schmidt  of  Selma,  Cal.,  who  is  shown  beside  one  of  his  peach 
trees  when  they  were  three  years  old. 

„„    „,„    .  SELMA,  CALIF.,  NOV.  14th,  1914. 

MR.  GEO.  C.  R0EDING, 

Pre*,  and  Mgr.  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 

Fresno,  California. 

DEAR  SIR: — I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  have  accomplished  with  the  peach  trees  which  I  purchased  of  yo«  In  1908. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trees  that  you  supplied  me  with  were  Just  the  kind  of  nursery  stock  that  I  know  Roeding  invariably  supplies  to  hi* 
customers.  I  am  only  one  of  the  many  boosters  yon  have  throughout  the  West  who  can  point  with  pride  to  Fancher  Creek  Nursery  grown  trees  Willi, 
have  created  a  standard  of  their  own  through  the  exceptional  eare  and  thought  you  have  given  to  the  perfecting  of  all  of  yoor  stock. 

The  very  fact  that  I  had  the  right  kind  of  a  start  and  in  connection  with  this,  that  I  gave  proper  attention  to  the  matter  of  pruning,  »il- 
tlvatlng,  and  fertilizing  has  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  very  satisfactory  results  which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining.  You  have  visited  my  orchard 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  have  ever  fully  realized  the  success  I  have  met  with. 

My  orchard  Is  now  six  years  old  and  up  to  and  including  1914,  I  have  delivered  from  the  900  trees,  400  tons  or  peaches,  and  have  received 
tor  the  same  the  tidy  sum  of  $10,000.    If  I  do  say  it  myself,  I  think  there  are  very  few  orchardists  who  can  make  a  more  favorable  report  than  this. 

Only  recently  I  measured  a  few  of  these  trees  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  myself  to  find  that  they  average  from  two  to  three  feet  in  elrcin- 
ference  a  foot  above  the  ground,  while  neighboring  orchards,  planted  on  the  Kame  character  of  soil,  ten  years  of  age  and  older,  would  not  average  •«er 
one  foot  In  circumference. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  very  fully  that  any  fruit  grower  who  will  secure  quality  trees  to  begin  with,  such  as  yoo  always  furnish,  and  will 
pot  the  proper  thought  into  the  care  of  them,  will  meet  with  the  same  result  that  I  have  obtained.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  yoi 
for  the  advice  that  you  have  given  me  from  time  to  time  and  I  want  to  say  further,  that  it  is  this  kind  of  service  which  does  not  end  after  the  tale  of 
an  article  that  is  appreciated.  I 


Vours  truly, 


Roedin 


(Signed)   C.  H.  SCHMIDT. 


True  Trees  Yield  Profitable  Crops 

pOR  over  30  years  we  have  been  growing  nursery  stock  in  California.   Our  nurseries  ar* 
■    located  in  the  most  desirable  spots  under  ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions.   We  grow 
everything  that  grows — fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  as  to  your  probable  requirements  for  this  season's  planting. 
Send  us  your  list  for  prices  and  suggestions.  We  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  free  of  charge. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000 


Geo  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


BOX  18, 


FRESNO, 


CAL. 
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ACREAGE    OF  CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS. 

The  following  table  tells  what 
kinds  of  fruits  have  proved  most 
popular  in  each  county,  and  the  fig- 
ures for  non-bearing  acreage  tell 
something  of  the  confidence  of  fruit 


erowers  in  the  future.  We  are  in- 
debted to  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner A.  J.  Cook  and  his  chief 
deputy,  Geo.  P.  Weldon,  for  access 
to  the  recent  annual  reports  of  coun- 
ty horticultural  commissioners  from 
which  the  figures  were  taken.  Many 


fruits  only  locally  grown  or  newly 

introduced,  are  not  included,  and 
some  counties  are  omitted,  because 
their  commissioners  did  not  report 
in  time.  Alfalfa  is  Included  because 
the  figures  were  available,  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  widely  grown. 


[Tabulated  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  from   Annual  Reports  of  County  Horticultural  Commissioners.] 


County 


Colusa   

Contra  Costa 
El   Dorado  . 

Fresno   

Glenn   

Humboldt  . . . 
Imperial 

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings   

Lake   

Los  Angeles  . . 

Madera   

Mendocino  . . . 
Merced  .TTT. 

Modoc   

Monterey 


Placer 


Sacramento  .  .  . 
San  Benito  . . . 
8an  Bernardino 

Sao  Diego   

San  Joaquin  . . 
Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz 


Siskiyou 


Solano 


Stanislaus 


Sutter 


Alfa. fa 

Almonds  Apples  Apricots 

Cherries 

FiQS 

Lemons 

Olives 

Orange* 

Peaches 

Peart 

Plans  Prunes 

Walnuts 

B 
N 

3076 

500 
400 

136 
100 

5000 

^2000 

22 
32 

200 

565 

75 

116 

12 

B 
N 

10000 

1800 
1000 

500 
400 

80 
15 

75 
40 

155 
80 

1200 
1100 

2000 
240 

3000 
730 

400 

350 

100 
125 

2000 
1500 

1500 

B 
N 

10000 

300 
1800 

30 

20 

800 

40 
200 

303 
100 

30 

20 

1000 

1000 

40 

B 
N 

1100 

1737 
850 

160 
80 

500 
220 

200 
80 

20 
5 

5 
1 

143 

13 
5 

600 
250 

800 
600 

100 
50 

1100 
250 

20 
120* 

B 

N 

350 

200 

6 

10 

5 

300 
500 

500 
900 

300 
500 

B 
N 
B 
N 

57728 

2750 

2919 

48 

502 

1788 

43151 

136 

343 

981 

159 

23000 

150 
1665 

78 
140 

200 

255 

350 

58 

280 

42 

193 

75 
2830 

93 
2720 

17 
420 

210 
614 

150 

B 
N 

1100 

30 
350 

B 
N 

98008 

110 
320 

52 
96 

8 
13 

51 
135 

73 
126 

32 
125 

36 
90 

18 

25 

B 

N 

70000 

1000 
1100 

25 
35 

10 

5 

450 
300 

250 
300 

65 
40 

50 

20 

B 
N 

95000 

80 

100 
1857 

200 
185 

14 

40 

475 

100 
1572 

600 
450 

190 
892 

50 
100 

200 
342 

B 
N 

50000 

1700 
260 

7950 
1040 

560 

B 

N 

53 
250 

135 
62 

27 
9 

16 
14 

15 
2 

B5 
82 

360 
1208 

347 
100 

34 
142 

B 
N 

22500 

600 
100 

1400 
300 

2039 

500 
500 

5000 
5000 

2400 
2000 

25585 
10000 

1600 
300 

350 
200 

600 
100 

250 
200 

10074 
2063 

B 
N 

19000 

40 
35 

200 
70 

100 
35 

100 
65 

5 
1 

153 
585 

10 

5 

650 
1050 

5 

5 

60 

60 

5 

5 

B 
N 

4500 

25 

948 

12 

16 

5 

55 

650 

10 

320 

15 

160 

110 

250 

75 

25 

B 

N 

75000 

400 
150 

60 
40 

200 
125 

5 
10 

400 
890 

12 
8 

65 
50 

40 
45 

4000 

2000- 

75 
80 

36 
30 

40 

75 

30 
35 

B 
N 

265 

335 

B 

N 

15000 

20 
10 

4500 
600 

395 
285 

50 

40 
45 

20 

B 

N 

1000 

10 

1500 
200 

15 
5 

75 
10 

20 
5 

2 

20 

350 
300 

600 
1000 

110 

200 

110 

20 
50 

B 
N 

475 

250 

450 

420 

350 
50 

45 

320 

350 

7000 
750 

1500 
250 

5500 
1000 

B 
N 

25000 

818 
1328 

498 
2419 

1995 
2577 

25 
230 

27 
42 

2478 
1965 

1203 
572 

17492 
2810 

987 
6127 

235 
470 

6 

26 

318 
210 

349 

870 

B 

N 

40000 

921 
700 

344 

200 

470 
100 

330 
200 

100 

15 

600 

875 
825 

1650 
1000 

2900 
2000 

1250 

650 

150 

20 

560 

600 

500 

50 

B 
N 

3750 

125 
50 

325 
150 

1500 
1000 

70 
51 

525 
225 

250 
175 

2400 
650 

25 
50 

B 
N 

10001 

1024 
10131 

1618 
499 

41 

25 

2309 
215! 

566 
764 

32888 
7574 

5666 
1847 

36 
498 

8 
12 

54 

72 

470 

324 

B 

N 

45 

1110 
271 

113 

23 

18 

10 

3016 
784 

829 
50 

1262 
67 

621 
250 

17 

48 
44 

106 
166 

B 
N 

5500 

1500 
500 

1000 
50 

1500 
500 

67 

22 

17 

600 
150 

15 
20 

4000 
4000 

700 
1000 

300 
500 

500 
1000 

200 
1800 

B 
N 

1000 

400 
150 

110 

220 

110 
150 

800 
400 

440 

150 

5 
2 

75 
709 

20 
2 

4800 

800 

B 
N 

2050 

321 
96 

430 
624 

5701 

255 

2457 
3143 

72 

33 

25 
15 

181 
68 

21 
13 

6120 
425 

1321 
163 

2750  52950 
187  4113 

447 
151 

B 

N 

300 

15000 
1500 

1200 
800 

100 

200 

3 
50 

50 
100 

300 

B 

N 

3000 

50 

300 
140 

6.5 
4.5 

8 

IT  -' 

16 
5 

200 
236 

7 

3 

300 
175 

110 
10 

20 
15 

750 
100 

33 
7 

B 
N 

80000 

800 
1250 

45 

38 

40 
60 

950 
11 

36 
530 

1 

45 

B 
N 

12000 

1000 
415 

1300 
150 

700 
300 

20 

20 

10 

20 

4200 
600 

1000 

230 

2521  4345 
1520  1800 

B 

N 

152 
242 

6968.8 
5167.2 

408 

25 

935 
679 

170 

13 
1 

1007 

151 
7 

803 
421 

1077 
501 

99  7629 
118  2503 

288 
297 

B 

N 

85000 

625 
400 

113 

20 

525 
50 

25 

200 
20 

15 
5 

150 

20 

225 
20 

2520 
650 

233 
40 

210 
30 

45 

25 

50 
70 

B 

N 

3386 

1200 
500 

200 
50 

100 
50 

150 

.  7 

300 
150 

35 
50 

3100 
1700 

250 
50 

250 
125 

500 
350 

50 

B 

N 

12000 

350 
500 

500 

600 

50 

25 

10110 
300 

225 

3877 
700 

350 
350 

100  1300 
300 

B 
N 

3000 

200 

2830 
2377 

2390 
3000 

2131 
924 

7785 
2623 

B 
N 

19000 

2250 
2750 

25 

1850 
75 

250 
25 

320 
90 

50 
30 

1900 
150 

975 
50 

600 
70 

350 
173 

30 
15 

B 
N 

3145 

135 
25 

430 
75 

80 
25 

25 
25 

120 
200 

25 

330. 
200 

300 
25 

765 
235 

495 
100 

260 
100 

280 
75 

GROUPING   VARIETY  EX- 
HIBITS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

A  man  up  a  stump  at  a  fair  is  a 
mixed  metaphor.  But  to  such  a  man 
interested  in  what  grows  on  horticul- 
tural stumps  is  seems  like  it  would 
be  better  for  the  visitors  and  better 
for  the  exhibitors  to  have  horticul- 
tural products  displayed  by  varieties 
rather  than  by  counties. 

I  am  more  interested  in  learning 
what  variety  to  grow  than  in  where 
it  grows — that  comes  second.  When 
I  see  a  solid  display  of  one  variety, 
I  can  compare  the  different  speci- 
mens with  each  other,  being  assured 


that  each  represents  the  best  pro- 
duced in  a  given  community.  With- 
out running  across  the  hall  to  find 
a  comparative  exhibit  and  forgetting 
details  of  the  first,  I  can  decide  quite 
readily  which  are.  the  best  and  the 
entry  cards  will  tell  me  where  those 
are  grown. 

Nursery  displays  of  trees  of  that 
variety  near  the  plate  displays 
would  be  good  growing  on  the  differ- 
ent roots  in  tubs  of  the  kinds  of  soil 
suitable  for  those  roots,  with  cards 
indicating  their  possibilities  under 
various  moisture,  and  alkali  condi- 
tions, and  the  tolerance  of  the  tops 
for  different  climates. 


Such  a  chance  to  study  varieties 
would  be  of  special  interest  to  In- 
tending planters.  That  is  the  kind 
a  nurseryman  displays  for,  bo  It 
would  benefit  the  exhibitor  too. 

County  exhibitors  do  not  need  to 
lose  their  Identity,  for  they  may 
still  have  their  booths  with  sample 
displays  of  their  products  and  cards 
showing  the  relative  importance  of 
such  varieties  in  their  county,  with 
characteristic  pictures  to  illustrate. 

Their  real  displays  being  scattered 
over  the  whole  horticultural  exhi- 
bit gives  multiplied  opportunity  to 
advertise  the  county  on  every  hand 
In  the  exhibit  of  every  variety. 


Natural  Siie 

Greatest  Walnut  in 
Existence 

Earliest  Heavy  Bearer 
Customer  on  investigating  trip 

says: 

"You  certainly  can  show  more  crop  on 
trees  than  any  of  them.  Your  nur- 
eery  trees  are  the  best  I've  aeea  any- 
where." 

All  trees  grafted  on  Cal.  Black 

Stock  limited 
Write  for  circular  with  prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Oal. 


BORDEAUX 


MIXTURE 


The  standard  fall  spray  for  the 
control  of  Anthracnose  on  apple 
trees ,  grape  vines,  blackberries 
and  raspberries,  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  Peach  Blight  (Shot-hole 
Fungus)  on  peach  trees  and  other 
stone  fruits. 

"Orchard  Brand" 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Paste  is  made 
from  the  highest  grade  of  mate- 
rials, combined  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  put  in  paste  form.  The 
paste  as  sold  is  ready  for  use  and 
dilutes  readily  in  water,  thus  over- 
coming the  necessity  of  dissolving 
bluestone,  slacking  lime,  diluting 
the  two  separately,  and  mixing  to- 
gether after  dilution.  It  is  uni- 
form in  composition  and  when  ap- 
plied thoroughly,  it  is  an  effective 
treatment  against  the  troubles 
mentioned  above. 

For  further  Information  retarding   sarav  Materials 
and  orchard  spraying,  address 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

S.  W.  FOSTER.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Entomologist.  California. 


CUSHMAN 
Gasoline  Engine 

for  all  purposed.  The  4- 
eyele,  4-H.  P.  only  welfbi 
190  lbs.  This  Is  a  oo- 
•rouble  engine.  Hade  la 
usee  from  4  U  25  H.  P. 
Write  for  Catalog 

Light  Weight 

THOMAS    R.    BROWN  t. 
Stockton.  Col. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


In 
Dealers 
PAPER 


37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FBAMISU 
Blake.  Mofflt  t  Town*,  Las  A  Reeks* 
Riake.  McFall  4  (a. 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 


TUSCAN!  Ours  are  the  improved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subject  to  Wind-Fall  and  Split-pit,  and  preferred 
(to  the  extent  of  $2 to $5  more  a  ton)  by  canners to  the  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propagated. 


PHILLIPS !  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  tree*  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  profit  good. 
What  more  can  you  ask  ? 


T"E  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  "Fruit  Tree  SpecUIieta,"  P.  O.  Bex  p  Newcastle,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Deciduous  Root  Stock. 


[Adapted  from  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  and  from  expe- 
rience* of  our  readers.] 

Apple. — Northern  Spy  is  practi- 
cally the  only  root  resistant  to  the 
universal  and  almost  unmanageable 
pest,  the  wooly  aphis.  Resistant 
roots  cannot  be  obtained  from  North- 
ern Spy  seeds;  they  must  be  taken 
from  Northern  Spy  trees  or  cut- 
tings. Pear  roots  are  usually  no 
good  for  the  apple,  though  C.  P. 
Huestis  of  Placer  county  got  two 
boxes  of  Gravensteins  from  one  tree 
the  second  year  after  grafting  on  a 
pear. 

Apricot. — Peach  root  for  light, 
warm,  well-drained  soils  gives  quick 
growth,  early  fruiting,  and  practi- 
cal immunity  from  gophers  below 
ground.  Salway  or  other  peaches 
with  long  growing  season  for  fruit 
are  considered  most  thrifty.  Apricot 
roots  for  deep,  rich,  well-drained, 
loamy  soils  not  subject  to  much  dry- 
ing, make  great  growth  and  supe- 


i     iblish.  I  1671 

Seeds  Punt  Co. 

32G-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Our    1914   Importation    of  Balka 
from  Holland  ha»  Jut 

ARRIVED  . 

Buy  early  to  get  vart*tl*a. 
Bulb  and  Fall  Planting 
CATALOGUE 

tree   on  request 
For  better  service   please   address  Dept. 


B. 


Seed&PlaktCO. 

326-328-330  SO.MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


■ 
■ 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT-HILL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 

have  strong,  hardy  root 
systems,  tbe  foundation 
of  all  successful  trees. 


We  Save  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett,  Cornice, 
WinfeiNelis,  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SILVA-BERGTHCLDT  CO. 

"FroltTree  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B         Newcastle,  Cal. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing  over  200  specie*  and 
varieties,  mailed  free  upon  request  Upon 
receipt  of  15c  In  stamps,  we  will  mall  yan 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
plate  alone  Is  worth  the  price. 

THE  DEAN  THIS  GARDENS. 
:  Moneta,  Calif  Mate 


rior  productivity.  Almond  roots  give 
a  poor  union  which  may  allow  thrifty 
I  growth  a  year  or  two  but  may  break 
off  in  a  hard  wind.  Some  growers 
have  secured  good  unions  by  side 
root  grafting.  Almond  root  is  all 
right  for  well-drained  soils  if  peach 
or  plum  are  first  worked  on  it  and 
then  the  apricot.  J.  C.  Shinn  of  Ala- 
meda county  recommends  myrobalan 
root  for  apricots  on  heavy  soils. 

Cherry. — In  California,  most  cher- 
ry trees  are  on  wild  cherry  stock. 
Most  of  these  are  on  Mazzard  seed- 
lings which  produce  better  growing 
trees  where  moisture  is  neither  ex- 
cessive nor  lacking.  It  has  a  slight 
dwarfing  influence.  Mahaleb  stock 
ripens  its  wood  earlier  and  so  is 
hardier  against  cold  winter  temper- 
atures. It  also  stands  more  wetness 
and  drouth.  The  Morello  stock  shows 
good  affinity  for  Black  Tartarian,  up- 
on which  the  other  varieties  as  the 
Guigne  and  Royal  Anne  may  be 
worked.  It  is  used  some  in  the  deep 
sediment  under  the  Sacramento  river 
levees. 

Peach. — Peach  roots  for  well- 
drained  soils,  from  Salway  or  other 
late  varieties,  especially  strong  grow- 
ing yellow  peaches.  Hard  shell  sweet 
almond  is  a  popular  root,  hardy  and 
thrifty,  especially  for  dry  soils. 
Plums,  as  St.  Julian  or  Myrobalan 
for  wet  soils  are  losing  the  popular- 
ity they  once  had  for  peach  stocks. 
The  peach-almond  hybrid  has  been 
but  little  used. 

Pear. — Mostly  grafted  on  French 
pear  seedlings.  Japanese  pear  stock 
is  coming  to  be  used  extensively. 
Quince  stock  dwarfs  the  trees  and 
used  to  be  popular,  but  few  orchards 
are  now  on  this  root.  Angiers  quince 
root  is  said  to  resist  the  blight.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  our  readors 
who  have  found  it  so  or  not  so.  The 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  is  mak- 
ing extensive  experiments  to  find 
blight  resistant  varieties. 

Plums  and  Prunes. — Mostly  on 
myrobalan  seedlings,  which  have 
roots  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  soils, 
especially  wet  ones,  and  do  not  suck- 
er as  the  other  wild  plums  do.  Peach 
roots  make  poor  unions  with  many 
varieties  as  the  Robe  de  Sargent,  Col- 
umbia, Yellow  Egg,  Washington  and 
Sugar.  But  C.  V.  Freed  of  Placer 
county  has  found  that  the  Clyman 
"falls  in  love"  with  the  peach  and 
other  varieties  graft  well  into  Cly- 
man. Practically  all  the  European 
plums  grafted  on  peach  make  a  warty 
growth  at  the  union,  consisting  of 
badly  cross-grained  wood,  but  make 
straight-grained  union  on  Clyman. 
Tragedy  budded  on  peach  suckers 
healed  over  the  stub  in  five  years. 
H.  Reinecke  of  Silva  Bergtholdt  Co., 
successfully  works  Japanese  varieties 
on  peaches. 

Peach  roots  are  good  for  French 
prunes  on  well-drained  soils  where 
gophers  are  troublesome;  but  apri- 
cots make  a  poor  union  with  French 
prunes  in  many  cases.  Apricot  makes 
good  unions  with  Sugar  prunes  and' 
other  soft  wooded  varieties. 

Almond  roots  make  good  unions 
with  French  and  German  (Italian  or 
Fellenberg)  prunes,  etc.,  via  which 
they  may  be  worked  to  other  plums. 
Mr.  Reinecke  has  Wickson  plums 
worked  on  almond. 


He  ^Xdx&Qivic 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  F.  H.  W  ilson,  President  of  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  has 
had  25  years'  experience  in  the  Propagating  Department  of 
the  Nursery  Business.    All  our  propagating  wood  and  i_ut 
tings  to  produce  our  trees  and  grape  vines  are  gathered  from 
Established  Orchards  and  Vineyards  under  his  personal  super- 


vision. 


If  you  want  reliable 


NURSERY  STOCK 

such  as 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Citrus  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 
Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Hardy  Ornamentals, 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  us. 

Our  New  Catalog  is  the  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Book 
gives  descriptions  of  all  commercial  varieties  of  Nursery- 
stock  and  in  addition  it  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods 
and  other  expert  advice.  Send  for  it.  It's  Free  for  the  Ask- 
ing. Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  Special 
prices  named  on  large  orders. 


Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

=P.  O.  Box  615  M= 


Fresno, 


California 


PRtt  THE  K.°°TJ  UP 


Alfalfa  Seed 

It  pays  to  be  particular  when  you  are  purchasing.  All  the  stock  we  oiler  for  sale  has  been  frown 
on  fields  personally  inspected  by  us  Before  Wey  were  harvested.  We  do  not  grow,  nor  do  we  deal  la 
any  other  kind  of  seed.    Our  whole  time  and  attention  Is  devoted  to  the  Alfalfa  Seed  game. 

We  can,  and  do,  offer  California's  best  product. 

Samples,  Prices  and  any  information  you  may  desire  will  be  furnished  on  request 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO.,  Arbuckle,  Calif. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  West. 


fMMF°<&  RHUBARBCulfure 


Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AM)  SMALL  FRUIT. 
Tf  planted  now,  you  should  derive  good  rwnlta 

Qj.  B.M^VGNElCt-RasevdendL.CaJ. 
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Tree  Fruits  for  Shipment. 


[Written  fur  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  State 
where  tree  fruits  are  grown  almost 
exclusively  for  shipment,  and  several 
which  ship  fresh,  as  well  as  dry  or 
can  their  crops.  The  unirrigated  Vac- 
aville  district,  protected  by  the  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  has  the  advan- 
tage, with  most  fruits,  of  earliness 
over  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  Placer 
county  district,  in  the  foothills, 
though  a  little  later  in  the  season, 
partly  due  to  the  general  practice  of 
Irrigation,  has  the  advantage  of  start- 
ing a  car  of  fruit  the  evening  after 
It  is  loaded,  hauling  it  with  ventilat- 
ors open,  to  continually  cooler  alti- 
tudes as  far  as  Truckee,  where  it  is 
iced  and  on  its  way  a  day  ahead  of 
any  picked  from  the  trees  at  the  same 
time  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
condition  of  the  fruit  en  route  is 
more  or  less  better,  too,  because  it 
didn't  have  to  roll  eight  to  twenty- 
four  hours  through  the  hot  valleys 
before  passing  through  Placer  coun- 
ty east.  Eldorado  and  Nevada  coun- 
ties have  nearly  the  same  advantages 
as  Placer  except  for  transportation. 

Fruits  that  grow  well  in  Imperial 
valley  are  earlier  there  than  any- 
where else.  Peaches  and  grapes 
grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
yield  best;  but  the  former  do  not 
carry  as  well  and  are,  therefore, 
mainly  raised  for  drying  and  can- 
ning. Shipping  plums  and  peaches 
were  formerly  extensively  grown  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  but  the  latter 
carried  so  wretchedly  that  practical- 
ly none  are  shipped  out  today.  Cher- 
ries and  late  pears  are  their  princi- 
pal shipping  fruits — others  are  dried 
or  canned.  The  Sacramento  river 
district  has  sometimes  beaten  Vaca- 
ville on  cherries,  by  the  hook  or 
crook  which  usually  determines 
which  section  ships  the  first  out.  On 
Bartlett  pears  the  Sacramento  river 
section  beats  all  others  in  yield. 

Early  Varieties  Without  Irriga- 
tion.— "In  any  unirrigated  reason- 
ably frost-free  fruit  section,  it  is  best 
to  plant  early  ripening  vegetables  so 
they  can  mature  while  the  required 
moisture  is  most  plentiful,"  says  F. 
B.  McKevitt,  who  has  long  been  a 
large  grower  and  fruit  shipper  from 
Vacaville. 

The  warm  exposure  of  Vaca  valley 
and  its  neighboring  hills,  and  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  higher 
ranges,  reduce  frost  hazard  to  a  min- 
imum, so  that  region  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  early  fruits; 
and  even  lemons  do  well,  though  not 
grown  commercially.  So,  if  you  climb 
one  of  the  nearby  peaks,  you  see  the 
great  carpet  of  solid  orchards  on  the 
level  floor  of  the  valley  rise  gently 
undulating  over  the  surrounding 
foothills,  to  the  uneven  edge  which 
marks  the  outline  of  conditions  so 
far  found  profitable. 

Apricots. — Many  of  these  orchards 
are  early  apricots — the  Royal — 
which,  according  to  J.  L.  Nagle,  man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, is  practically  the  only  apri- 
cot that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
reach  the  Eastern  markets  in  good 
condition.  Solid  carloads  of  apri- 
cots are  sent  from  Vacaville  during 
the  shipping  season,  while  earliei, 
when  carload  lots  have  not  ripened, 


as  well  as  later  in  the  season,  part- 
cars  are  sent  to  Placer  county  to  be 
finished  as  assorted  cars  of  apricots, 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  Apricot- 
growing  in  Placer  county  is  almost 
unknown,  due  to  a  little  later  frosts 
and  also  to  the  shot-hole  fungus, 
which  spoils  that  fruit  for  market. 

But  the  Eastern  market  for  fresQ 
apricots  is  limited,  anyway,  under  our 
present  marketing  transportation  fa- 
cilities. C.  E.  Virden,  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
says  less  than  300  cars  are  shipped 
from  the  State  annually.  This  year 
was  the  heaviest  ever  known,  382 
cars,  and  that  was  too  many.  The 
previous  record  was  279  cars.  "If 
you  move  over  a  certain  quantity  it's 
'Good  night  apricots!'  "  Thus  he  ad- 
vises the  planting  of  apricots  for 
other  purposes,  or  not  at  all.  This 
is  what  they  are  doing  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  Winters  section,  where 
their  plan  of  marketing  dried  fruits 
is  proving  very  successful,  and  will 
be  described  in  a  later  issue. 

In  the  Vacaville  district  the  age 
of  the  apricot  trees  is  largely  blames 
by  Mr.  McKevitt  for  the  short  crop*. 
He  suggests  that  this  is  also  due  to 
the  greater  but  unavailable  amount 
of  moisture  required  per  tree.  Irri- 
gation, if  that  were  feasible,  would 
increase  the  certainty  of  large  crops; 
but  would  at  the  same  time  pernaps 
somewhat  delay  the  ripening  of  ear- 
ly varieties  and  tend  to  nullify  Vaca- 
ville's  advantage  in  this  respect.  But 
with  irrigation,  one  could  raise  late 
varieties  for  canning  and  drying.  M. 
S.  Sharpe  says  Vaca  valley  is  going 
out  of  apricots  because  they  all  ripen 
at  once,  and  labor  is  unavailable  to 
pick  and  pack  them. 

Cherries  and  Grapes. — "In  the 
Vacaville  district  early  cherries  are 
profitable;  but  I  could  scarcely  rec- 
ommend large  planting  of  cherries 
there,"  says  the  same  authority,  "be- 
cause they  do  better  in  Alameda  and 
Saata  Clara  counties.  Early  grapes, 
such  as  Sweet  Water  and  Fontain- 
bleau,  used  to  make  money  for  the 
Vacaville  district;  but  now  Imperial 
valley  comes  into  the  market  ahead 
with  early  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Malagas,  and  after  them  the  same 
varieties  from  Fresno  take  much  of 
our  old-time  trade.  With  later  vari- 
eties, the  flood  of  Tokays  of  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  counties 
take  the  market  from  those  of  the 
earlier  section." 

Peaches.  —  Peaches  for  shipping 
are  declared  by  most  shipping  author- 
ities to  be  overdone.  For  drying,  a 
later  peach  makes  more  weight  than 
the  early  ones.  For  canning,  the  San 
Joaqain  valley,  with  its  irrigation, 
far  outyields  the  dry  districts.  But 
Placer  county  claims  considerably 
the  best  quality,  though  lower  yield 
of  cannery  peaches  grown  under  irri- 
gation in  the  foothills. 

Plums. — Earliness  of  the  various 
plums  gives  Vacaville  her  strongest 
hold  on  the  fruit  shipping  industry. 
Among  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt as  worthy  of  note  are  the 
Clyman,  Climax.  Burbank,  Santa  Ro- 
sa, Wickson,  Gaviota,  Formosa,  and 
Beauty.  The  three  last  named  are 
rather  recent  introductions;  but  the 
latest,  the  Beauty,  has  inspired  Mr. 
McKevitt  to  graft  300  of  his  trees  In- 


Fertilizer 

It's  as  good  sense  to  Fertilize  as  it  is  to  Cultivate;  both 
help  make  crops.  You  must  know  how  and  when  to  cultivate 
in  order  to  get  results.  You  should  know  what  kind  of  Fer- 
tilizer to  use  for  certain  crops  and  certain  soils. 

We  have  very  carefully  studied  the  subject,  both  by  sci- 
entific analyses  and  practical  demonstrations  in  field  and 
garden  operations.  The  results  are  plainly  set  down  in  our 
booklet  on  Fertilizers.  A  free  copy  will  be  promptly  mailed 
upon  request. 


POR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Western  Meat 
Company 

704  Townsend  St., 
San  Francisco 


STACK  GOVERS 


8,  10  and  12  Oz.  Duck 


Standard 
Sizes 


10x15  to 
24x70  ft. 


YOU  WILL  NEED  THEM  NOW 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Carry  Them, 
Write  Us 


^Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,-^ 

138-42  South  Main  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$200  to  $300  an  Acre 
From  a  Walnut  Grove 


in  full  bearing  is  not  unusual  and 
many  groves  are  producing  even  more. 
There's  money  in  Walnuts. 

MAYETTJE!  True  Wiltz  Strain  1  For  produc- 
tiveness, freedom  from  blight,  and  wonderful 
Quality,  the  Wiltz  strain  of  Walnuts  has  no 
equal  in  any  other  of  the  standard  varieties. 
Late  Bloomer. 

FRANQUETTE  1  True  Vrooman  Strain  !  Next 
to  the  Wiltz  Mavette.  the  best  Walnut  for  North- 
ern and  Central  California.    Late  Bloomer. 

Our  Scions  of  Franquette  and  Wiltz 
Mayette,  cut  by  R.  Wiltz,  a  pioneer 
Walnut  grower,  are  not  only  absolute- 
ly true  to  the  strain,  but  are  from  se- 
lected trees.    They  are  the  best. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  B      Newcastle,  Cal. 


FRANQUETTE 


AIM  HAYETTE 
All  tr*M  trait*  •■  Calltarsls  Blast  WilMt  M 
Sim  3  li  10  tot.      Writs  tar  srlaas. 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  Sat  Cartas  Stmt    tai   Jsts,  Caatf. 


TREES 

grown  on  Raulan  Rlrar  Sandy  Loam  tall  without  Irri- 
tants art  ssst  tar  moral  reasons    Oar  prices  an  rl|kt 
W«  ship  nsjsct  ta  appro.al.    Writs  tor  pries  list. 
MILLER  t  G08BI 
H  EALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Writs  tar  Mas  Utt. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 
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to  them  two  years  ago.  Tragedies  do 
not  bear  well  here  nor  in  Placer 
county,  but  on  the  ranch  In  Tulare 
county  he  has  had  21  crops  in  the 
past  21  years  from  a  block  of  this 
variety;  while  the  Wickson,  which  is 
generally  a  shy  bearer  in  Placer 
county,  has  generally  good  crops 
about  Vacaville.  The  Clyman  is 
largely  topworked  to  other  varieties 
in  Placer  county.  The  Burbank,  of 
which  the  last  named  county  has 
more  bearing  trees  than  any  other,  is 
not  much  planted  any  more  because 
its  color  does  not  tempt  Eastern  ap- 
petites, though  they  were  found  by 
the  writer  last  summer  in  the  East 
to  excel  others  for  eatableness.  The 
later  plums  do  well  in  all  the  foot- 
hills and  seem  to  sustain  a  heavy 
demand  all  through  their  season,  but 
Vaca  valley  can  make  more  from 
early  varieties.  Among  the  Euro- 
pean varieties  now  most  popular  in 
the  East  are  the  Tragedy,  Grand 
Duke,  Giant,  Diamond,  and  Hungari- 
an. The  Hungarian  in  Placer  has 
been  largely  topworked  to  other  va- 
rities,  owing  to  its  irregular  bearing 
in  that  section. 

Time  was  -when  yellow,  green  or 
red  plums  sold  readily  in  the  East; 
but  the  demand  has  settled  for  the 
near  future  on  blue,  purple  or  black 
varieties.  Mr.  Nagle  remarks  that 
fruit  planting  for  fresh  shipment  is  a 
speculation  anyway— there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  the  demand  may  be  when  a 
variety  now  planted  comes  into  bear- 
ing. But  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
mand will  be  greatest  for  that  vari- 
ety with  the  most  desirable  flavor 
when  it  reaches  the  East,  if  it  ar- 
rives there  in  condition  to  be  handled 
a  few  days  before  consumption.  Car- 
rying qualities  at  proper  maturity 
when  picked,  plus  desirable  flavor, 
will  determine  the  demand. 

The  large  Imperial  prune  bears 
well  in  Vaca  valley,  and  is  profitable 
for  shipment  fresh  three  years  out 
of  four,  besides  being  available  as  a 
high-priced  dried  product  if  not  ship- 
ped fresh.  Enos  Gopfert  of  that  sec- 
tion contracted  his  Imperial  prunes 
last  May  at  12  %  cents  straight,  while 
French  were  selling  6%  cents  basis. 

The  most  promising  shipping  fruit 
for  those  who  are  ever  alert  is  the 
pear.  In  Placer  this  fruit  and  the 
quince,  for  which  there  is  little  de- 
mand, are  grown  in  all  the  wet 
draws  where  peaches  and  plums 
would  get  cold  feet.  In  Vaca  valley, 
according  to  Mr.  McKevitt,  the  de- 
velopment of  Bartletts  seems  to 
stand  still  for  a  part  of  the  hot  sea- 
son and  the  pears  ripen  after  those 
of  the  Sacramento  River  sections  are 
gone.  This  is  true  only  in  hot,  dry 
seasons,  and  would  probably  not 
work  if  Vaca  valley  were  irrigated. 
This  presumption  Is  based  on  the 
steady  growth  of  the  pears  in  other 
sections  which  are  as  hot  as  Vaca 
valley,  but  are  Irrigated. 


FARMERS    TO  ESTABLISH 
SELLING  AGENCY. 

At  their  convention  held  in  San 
Jose  last  week,  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-opera- 
tive Union  of  America  passea  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  establishing  of  a 
commission  house  and  selling 
agency  in  San  Francisco,  similar  to 
the  one  recently  established  in  Los 
AngeleS.  The  executive  committee 
was  empowered  to  make  all  of  the 


necessary  arrangements  and  to  carry 
them  out. 


SHALL  CALIFORNIA  GROW 
MORE  FRUIT? 

(Continued  from  page  491.) 
route  which  connects  this  state  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  have  al- 
so done  something  in  crossing  from 
Portland  and  Puget  Sound.  We 
note  this  fact  that  in  all  these  jour- 
neys we  have  in  every  case  seen 
more  fruit  trees  and  vines  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  California 
state  line  than  we  saw  on  any  of 
the  lines  in  its  long  course  of  three 
or  four  thousand  miles  across  the 
continent,  whether  we  went  through 
Canada  or  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexicc 
or  any  of  the  lines  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  consuming  ability  of  North  Ame 
rica  is  not  yet  much  more  than  en- 
tered upon  by  the  production  of 
fruits. 

Of  course  we  saw  the  same  things 
in  Europe,  for  the  commercial  fruit 
acreage  of  that  continent  was  simp- 
ly pitiful  when  judged  by  the  Cali- 
fornia conception  and  practice  in 
the  relation  of  fruits  and  fruit  pro- 
ducts to  the  food  supplies  of  man- 
kind. And  what  we  saw  there  last 
year  will  be  but  a  fraction  of 
what  one  can  find  next  year,  if  this 
war  goes  on.  We  are  joyfully  glad 
that  the  fruit  industries  of  Eng- 
land, the  south  of  France,  Spain  and 
Italy  have  so  far  escaped  ravages 
and  hope  they  will  come  through 
without  devastation.  But  northern 
and  eastern  France  and  the  whole  of 
Belgium  have  been  laid  waste  al 
ready:  the  orchards  of  the  Balkan 
states  and  of  Hungary  are  imme- 
diately menaced,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Russians  will  destroy  the  fruit 
industries  of  Germany  in  the  terrible 
struggle  which  is  now  in  progress 
The  demand  for  American  surplus 
fruits  which  will  arise,  after  paci- 
fication and  the  rebuilding  of  indus- 
tries begins,  can  be-  measured  by 
no  shipments  which  have  been  made 
from  this  continent  hitherto.  To 
California,  with  her  already  devel- 
oped shipping  and  preserving  in 
dustries,  and  with  her  greatest  of  all 
American  supplies  to  be  handled  by 
them,  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  bulk 
of  this  new  demand  and  meet  it 
quickly  and  cheaply  via  Panama, 
and  it  will  take  every  good  piece  of 
fruit  that  we  can  grow  and  handle 
skillfully  to  do  it. 

To  meet  the  coming  demand  Cal- 
ifornia must,  first  of  all,  plant  more 
fruit  of  kinds  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable  and  commer- 
cially serviceable.  Second,  Califor- 
nia growers  must  strengthen  all 
fruit  organizations  which  are  now 
doing  good  work  and  multiply  local 
auxiliaries  thereof.  Probably  new 
organizations  of  parallel  aims  will 
need  to  be  undertaken.  Organiza- 
tion, for  handling,  for  transportation 
Improvements,  for  financing  all  pro- 
gressive undertakings  at  reasonable 
terms  and  rates,  alone  can  enable 
California  to  grasp  her  opportunity. 
Therefore  Californians  must  plant 
more  fruit  and  get  together  for  the 
world-marketing  of  it. 


Royal  apricots  are  pretty  near  the 
whole  works  for  shipping,  but  must 
be  picked  too  green  to  make  real 
good  eating. 


The  Panama  Canal  and 

Ike  California  Fruit  GroWei? 

0-A.-N-A-M-A  C-A-N-A-L  spells,  to  most  people,  merely  Panama 
*  Canal,  but  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower  it  spells  OPPORTUNITY, 
for  fruit  can  now  be  shipped,  via  the  Canal,  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at 

— ►  A  Saving  of  60%  or  More 

over  the  present  freight  rates.  This  means  Business  Expansion — new- 
markets — greater  demand — larger  sales — and  MORE  PROFITS — for 
those  growers  who  are  prepared. 

Be  Preparkd  By  Preparing  Now. 
Increase  your  acreage.     Plant  more  trees — thrifty   Foot.  Hill  Grown 
Trees,  with  their  good  root  systems,   hardiness,  and  freedom  from 
disease — the  Silva-Bergtholot  kind. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  new 
world-wide  market,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  Oppc  r- 
tunity,  are  discussed  thoroughly  in  our  new  Catalog  and  YEAR  BOOK 

— Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 


Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
Box  B     Newcastle,  Calif. 


Catalog  28-A 

illustrates  and  describes  the 
entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers.  Send 
a  postal  for  it. 


Over  30  years  of  sprayer, 

building  experience  back 

of  this  outfit.  Notice  its  complete,  com- 
pact, perfectly  balanced,  "finished"  ap 
pearance.    The  Bean  is  no  experiment. 
The  first  outfit*  ever  turned  out  by  us 
are  doing  good  service  today.    From  the  very  start  vre  have  built  quality  into 

Bean  Power  Sprayers 


They're  made  complete  under 
one  roof — with  the  exception  of 
the  Novo  engine — and  we  use 
the  Novo  because  we  couldn't 
build  a  better  sprayer  engine 
ourselves.  Bean  Power  Sprayers 
are  thoroughly  high  grade  in 
every  detail  —  including  Bean 
Rustless  Ball  Valves,  Bean  Pat- 


ented Pressure  Regulator,  Bean 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  and 
many  other  advantages.  Five 
sizes — from  our  wonderful  little 
one-man,  one-horse,  one-line-of 
hose  Midget  to  our  great  power- 
ful four-line  Giant.  Send  for 
our  catalog  and  study  the  Bean. 
It's  live  reading  for  any  grower. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  JULIAN  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Also  Lansing,  Mich. 

Deliveries  made  from  centrally  located  agencies  in  all  fruit  sections. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  orders  (or  si.  varieties  ot  nursery  Moot  tec 
next  sesson's  delivery. 
French,  Imperial,  Sugar  as*  Standard  Prams  ««  All  Rosts. 
Apricots,   Bartlatt   Pear.   Cherry,   Psask,  Apple,  Ets. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Beautify  California  For  1915 

Sow  that  vacant  lot  with  California  Wild  Flowers  Sseds  and  show  osr  visitors  something  typical  ot  war 
Golden  Stat*.  My  pamphlet.  "How  to  beautify  Yoar  Town  and  County  for  1915,"  nailed  frss  span 
appllsatlon. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

CALIFORNIA    WILD    FLOWER  SPECIALIST. 

845  S.  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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PLANTING  ORCHARD  TREES 

(Written  lor  PACIFIC  KU1AL  PRESS  ] 

Having  prepared  the  orchard  site 
as  recommended  in  another  article 
lay  it  oft  and  set  a  stake  where 
each  tree  is  to  go.  Various  systems 
of  doing  this  will  be  described  later 
Extra  dollars  spent  preparing  the 
ground  and  planting  the  trees  will 
return  an  hundred  fold  in  thrifty 
growth. 

Dig  the  holes  bigger  and  deeper 
than  they  should  be.  In  order  to  set 
the  tree  where  the  stake  was,  so  it 
will  be  in  line  with  all  other  trees 
in  the  orchard,  carry  a  1x2  inch 
piece  4^  feet  long  with  a  small 
notch  half  way  between  the  ends 
Lay  the  notch  against  the  stake  and 
set  a  new  stake  solidly  at  each  end 
of  your  1x2.  Dig  the  hole  without 
disturbing  the  two  end  stakes,  lay 
the  1x2  between  them,  and  set  the 
tree  perpendicularly  in  the  notch, 
or  leaning  a  bit  to  the  wind.  Have 
one  man  digging  while  the  others 
are  planting  as  described,  the  plant- 
ers using  their  own  stick  which  is 
a  duplicate  of  the  one  used  by  the 
digger. 

The  trees  have  been  heeled  in  ,  s 
they  came  from  the  nursery,  In  small 
lots  near  their  future  growing  place. 
Their  roots  have  never  been  allowed 
to  dry;  the  dirt  used  in  heeling 
them  in  is  moist  and  innocent  of 
clods  and  well  worked  through  the 
roots  without  bruising  them. 

The  planters  pull  one  bundle  at  a 
time,  wrap  the  roots  in  wet  burlap, 
and  uncover  them  only  long  enough 
to  take  out  each  tree  when  every- 
thing is  ready  for  it  to  be  planted  in 
the  moist,  fresh  earth. 

Prune  off  the  long  and  broken  and 
bruised  roots  with  tight-fltting  prun- 
ing shears  or  sharp  knife  without 
bruising  the  cut  ends.  A  3  to  4  foot 
tree  need  not  have  roots  over  a  foot 
long.  Fill  the  hole  with  dirt  till  the 
tree  as  It  rests  on  bottom  projects 
abovs  the  surface  a  little  more  than 
it  did  in  the  nursery.  Sift  fine  fresh 
dirt  among  the  roots  and  pack  it  with 
the  fingers,  not  with  the  feet,  until 
all  are  covered  and  the  dirt  heaped 
up  around  the  trunk.  Then  stand 
with  feet  on  both  sides  of  it  and 
tamp  the  dirt  solidly  with  feet.  You 
want  the  tree  to  project  from  the 
ground  after  the  dirt  finally  settles, 
as  it  did  in  nursery.  If  part  of  the 
previously  exposed  bark  is  covered 
tight,  the  sap  circulation  under  it 
will  be  impeded  and  perhaps  stop- 
ped, for  that  section  will  likely  be- 
come unhealthy  except  in  very  light 
soils. 

If  you  must  allow  the  soil  to  dry 
before  planting  fill  the  hole  nearly 
full  of  loose  earth  and  then  run  It 
full  of  irrigation  water.  When  that 
has  settled  a  man  should  at  once  fill 
the  hole  with  loose  dry  earth. 

If  the  young  trees  are  whips,  they 
should  be  cut  off  not  over  18  inches 
above  the  ground  with  practically  all 
deciduous  tree  fruits.  This  is  be- 
cause practically  all  the  root  hairs, 
which  feed  the  tree,  are  killed  in  the 
transplanting,  and  material  must  be 
taken  from  the  tree  itself  to  grow 
new  root  hairs  before  the  tree  can 
begin  to  really  grow.  The  tree,  how- 
ever, will  put  out  leaves  also  with 
its  own  reserve  material,  before  the 
new  roots  are  established,  and  these 
leaves  will  so  impoverish  the  tree, 
both  by  their  making  and  the  evapor- 
ation from  them,  that  root  growth 


'Largest  and  most  complete 
Nurseries  in  So.  California  A 


MISSION, 
MANZAMLLO, 
ASCOLANO, 
SEVILLANO, 


PLANT 
OLIVE 

TREES 


Straight,  Thrifty,  Clean  Trees 
with  magnificent  fibrous  root 
systems. 


— but  do  not  place  your  order  for  the 
trees  until  you  write  and  get  our  attrac- 
tive prices  and  general  information  on 
Olives. 


Write  Us  Your  Requirements;  We  Will  Quote  You  Prices 

—  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES  — 


Write  for 
FREE  copy 
of  our  com- 
bined Catalog, 
P  1  anter's 
Guide  and 
Price  List. 
Everything  to 
plant. 


Citrus,  Deciduous  and  Sub-Tropical. 
Everything  for  the 

Orchard   and  Garden 


ORANGE 
LEMON 
POMELO 
AVOCADO 
fEIJOA 
— All  Varieties 


APPLE 
PEACH 
PEAR 
CHERRY 
PLUM 

'TRUE  TO  NAME" 


Write  for 
our  FREE 
Catalog  and 
Price  List  of 
Shade  and 
O  r  n  amental 
Trees,  Roses 
and  Flower- 
ing Plants. 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  LOTS 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES 


ONTARIO. 


John  S.  Armstrong,  Prop. 


CALIF. 


Olives  worked  on  PichoIineRoot 
have  stronger  growing  and  deeper  feed- 
ing root  systems  than  those  grown  from 
cuttings. 

Our  Olives  are  worked  on  Picholine 
Seedlings,  the  wood  being  cut  from  trees 
having  a  record  for  productiveness  and 
size  of  fruit. 

They  are  prize  winners — the  kind  you 
want    Write  Us  FIRST. 

The  Silvia  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  0.  Box  b    Newcastle,  Calif. 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


Are  automatically  water  balanced  and 
require  no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  rotating  parts 
are  carried  on  the  water  film;  abso- 
lutely without  the  use  of  thrust  bear- 
ings or  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
No  BALANCE  RINGS  or  PLATBS  in 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unneces- 
sary, and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 
KROGH  PUMPS  with  the  leaBt  number 
of  parts  mean  less  friction  and  greater 
efficiency. 

Get  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  decid- 
ing on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 


New  Type  Vertical 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGKLK8 


November  21,  1914, 
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1b  seriously  checked  and  often  en- 
tirely prevented  when  trees  with 
branches  and  leaves  are  transplanted 
unpruned.  If  the  tree  has  branches, 
cut  them  back  severely,  leaving  only 
those  you  need  for  the  head.  In 
cutting  the  tops  off,'  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  top  bud  on  the  side  of  the 
tree  away  from  the  prevailing  wind 
as  W.  I.  Newcomb  of  Sebastopol  does 
with  his  apples.  This  is  because 
the  top  bud  grows  most  nearly 
straight  up — then  the  others,  which 
project  more  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  trunk,  are  on  the  windward 
side  and  overbalance  the  tree  that 
way  to  meet  the  wind.  Anyhow,  it 
is  well  to  lean  the  tree  to  the  wind- 
ward in  planting  it. 

With  tne  moist  or  moistened  dirt 
packed  tight  around  the  roots  to  pre- 
vent their  drying  out  prematurely, 
the  next  operation  is  to  protect  the 
trunks  from  sunburn  and  rabbits, 
etc.  Most  any  light  colored  tree  pro- 
tector will  do  if  it  leaves  two  or 
three  inches  air  space  on  the  south- 
west side.  Many  people  wrap  tree 
protectors  tight,  but  there  is  some 
danger  of  overheating.  Ventilation 
by  small  holes  in  the  protector  is 
not  objectionable.  The  protector 
should  reach  up  from  the  ground  to 
the  lower  bud  intended  for  the  head. 
If  it  covers  this,  the  bud  will  not 
grow  well.  If  it  doesn't  the  bud  will 
soon  put  forth  leaves  to  protect  it- 
self from  sunburn.  Whitewash  mix- 
ed with  animal  repellants  is  often 
used  as  noted  in  our  issue  of  Feb. 
28,  page  263. 

Then  keep  the  tree  growing  from 
the  start  by  proper  pruning,  irriga- 
tion, and  cultivation. 


^  A  Tip  on  Almonds 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  four  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unlim- 
ited home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  vou  are  seek- 
ing a  real  money- makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately— don't  delay. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.°  Box 


Newcastle,  Cal: 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famots. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  beat  strain  *f 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  ««r 
advance  price  list. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYORATED  LIME  AND  GROUND    CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 
See  University  at  California  Circular  Ne.  Ill — One  In  Hydrate  equals  2  Tons  Carbonate 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  M0NADN0CK  BLDG.  SAN  FRAJIGItC*.  ML. 


WHAT  AND  WHEN  TO  PLANT 

We  desire  to  apprise  all  garden  lovers  on  the  Pa  cine  Coast  that  we  the  sending  out  a  monthly  bulletin 
of  "WHAT  AND  WHEN  TO  PLANT."  Our  initial  issue  was  the  September  number.  The  surprising 
volume  of  congratulatory  and  appreciative  messages  which  were  received  is  assuring  evidence  that  it 
struck  the  "responsive  chord." 

Its  paramount  motives  are  to  engender  united  interest  in  the  work  of  beautifying  California  and  to 
foster  it;  to  aid  and  guide  all  who  may  be  in  need  of  timely  suggestions;  to  give  intelligent  information; 
to  provide  the  source  of  supply  and  create  the  demand  for  seasonable  and  attractive  flowers  and  decora- 
tive plants  and  trees;  and  to  make  it  the  authoritative  exponent  of  ornamental  garden  culture  in  this 
region. 

With  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  entire  West  to  draw  from,  and  the  experience  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years  in  the  various  phases  of  ornamental  horticulture,  we  are  able  to  incorporate  in  our 
monthly  bulletin  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  not  otherwise  easily  obtained.  This  bulletin  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  ornamental  horticulture.  The  November  issue  of  eight  pages,  just  from  the  press,  contains 
a  series  of  cultural  notes  on  bulbous  plants,  with  a  full  list  of  the  best  varieties  for  planting  now.  This 
bulletin  is  free.    If  you  have  a  garden  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  copy.    Write  now. 

HOWARD  &  SMITH 


OLIVE  AND  NINTH  STREETS 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


40  Acre  Special 


We  will  start  every  man  RIGHT  on  a 


40-ACRE  FARM 


This  40  Acres:- 


1%,  miles  from  station  on  S.  P.;  clean,  level,  good  land,  San  Joaquin  loam;  is 
adapted  for  growing  alfalfa,  beans,  corn,  almonds,  peaches,  figs,  olives.  It  is 
located  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  near  eastern  foothills.  It  is  now  without  im- 
provements, but  ready  for  early  planting. 

THE  PRICE  IS 


$1  50 


Per  Acre 


One-fourth  cash,  balance  to  be  arranged. 
THIS  PRICE  INCLUDES 

A  Modern  Pumping  Plant 

completely  equipped  and  installed. 
A  Selection  of  TREES  and  SEED  best  suited  to  the  land. 
Necessary  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  for  immediate  work. 

This   Completely   Equipped    Farm  is  ready  for  immediate  occupancy  and  early  crops. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  ARE  THE  MONTHS  TO  PREPARE  LAND  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 
REMEMBER, — that  we  will  send  a  three  months '  subscription  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  anyone  in  the  East  who  is  interested  in 
owning  a  farm  in  California.  Write  for  further  particulars  or  call  upon 

DUDLEY  MOULTO N 


Formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  of  California, 
1202-1204  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


Expert,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

As  usual,  the  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  which  held  sessions 
all  last  week  in  Los  Angeles,  was 
the  means  of  bringing  to  wide  pub- 
licity the  experience  of  leaders  who 
are  doing  the  big  things  in  Califor- 
nia horticulture  and  solving  its 
problems. 

Horticultural  Commissioners.  — 
The  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, who  are  in  most  intimate 
eontact  with  the  actual  producers, 
met  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding 
the  convention  proper.  Among  the 
points  made  by  speakers  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  body  were  the  follow- 
ing: The  horticultural  commis- 
sioners are,  among  other  capacities, 
police  officers  to  enforce  definite 
provisions  of  the  law  regarding  in- 
spection and  disposal  of  infected 
nursery  stock.  They  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  overreach  their  author- 
ity. But  the  law  does  not  yet  ade- 
quately cover  all  conditions  met  in 
the  field.  Their  work  cannot  now 
be  done  most  economically  or  with 
least  inconvenience  to  fruit  grow- 
ers. A  resolution  was  adopted 
which  favors  giving  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture  full  power 
and  responsibility  for  interdistrict 
quarantines  without  regard  to 
county  lines,  and  separate  quaran- 
tines for  different  pests.  In  the 
later  sessions  of  the  convention  in- 
terstate agreements  on  the  Pacific 
coast  were  advocated  to  secure  uni- 
form horticultural  quarantine  laws. 

The  commissioners  unanimously 
voted  to  co-operate  with  the  Uni- 
versity Insecticide  Laboratory  to 
compile  data  as  to  the  amounts  of 
insecticides  used  in  the  State. 

Breeding  against  Disease.  — 
Breeding  and  selection  of  disease 
resistant  root  stocks  and  varieties 
were  pronounced  very  desirable, 
especially  with  diseases  such  as 
crown  gall",  citrus  gummosis,  pear 
blight,  and  walnut  blight,  for  which 
only  expensive  tree  surgery  is  ef- 
fective. Experiments  on  this  line 
have  brought  encouraging  but  not 
absolutely  conclusive  results.  Sour 
orange  stock  has  shown  much  more 
resistance  to  brown  rot  gummosis 
than  sweet  stock.  Contract  or 
county  spraying  and  fumigation 
work  in  disease  control,  except  as 
a  last  resort,  were  rather  discoun- 
tenanced in  favor  of  private  or 
community  measures. 

E.  H.  Grubb,  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A., 
was  unexpectedly  present,  having 
just  returned  from  a  study  of  Euro- 
pean potato  troubles.  Great  Bri- 
tain potato  growers  sprout  seed  po- 
tatoes before  planting  and  reduce 
their  time  in  the  ground  to  about 
90  days,  or  more  than  30  days  less 
than  in  California.  They  plant 
whole  potatoes  and  cultivate  deep, 
but  more  than  this,  they  alternate 
grass  or  forage  crops  with  potatoes 
to  get  rid  of  insects  and  diseases. 
He  says  this  would  increase  our 
crops  by  reducing  the  diseases. 

Women's  Work. — A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  convention  was  the  at- 
tention paid  to  women's  work  on 
the  farms.  The  thinking  stimulated 
among  the  farm  women  by  the  ag- 
ricultural clubs,  has  brought  out 
many  new  projects  and  Ideas  for 
more  livable  and  profitable  condi- 
tions.     Fruit    canning    and  jelly 


making,  preparation  and  selling 
methods  for  various  by-products, 
have  a  large  place  in  the  profitable- 
ness of  ranch  operation.  Among 
"opportunities  for  women  in  hor- 
ticulture" were  named  flower  grow- 
ing, landscape  gardening,  raising 
small  fruits,  etc.  We  thought  of 
the  lady  who  recently  visited  our 
office  suggesting  that  we  do  not  pub- 
lish enough  about  what  women  are 
doing  in  tree-fruit  growing. 

Citrus. — The  reduced  tariff  was 
proclaimed  as  the  forerunner  of  ruin 
to  the  citrus  industry  and  of  de- 
creased wages  to  those  working  in 
it,  but  certain  hopeful  points  were 
brought  out  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  situation  is  safe  after  all. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  quality  of 
our  output  can  be  improved,  the 
losses  by  disease  and  frost  de- 
creased, and  the  demand  for  citrus 
fruits  increased  by  the  advertising 
and  other  methods  of  the  co-oper- 
ative California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. Transportation  via  Pan- 
ama and  development  of  European 
markets  would  help  along.  It  was 
shown  that  budding  non-producing 
trees  to  productive  types,  proper 
fertilization  and  pruning,  careful 
handling,  etc.,  could  double  the 
present  average  production  of  200 
boxes  of  lemons  per  acre  with  small 
increase  in  cost  per  box  so  that  it 
will  likely  be  possible  to  drive 
Sicilian  lemons  from  the  market  by 
business  competition.  Reduction  of 
loss  by  frost  is  promised  by  use  of 
a  central  tank  feeding  oil  to  the  fire 
pots  through  burners  to  secure  more 
perfect  combustion  and  better  con- 
trol. An  eastern  horticulturist  who 
predicted  in  1890  that  citrus  ship- 
ments would  reach  10,000  cars  by 
1900  and  saw  double  that  number 
shipped  that  year,  now  predicts 
100,000  cars  within  the  next  10 
years  if  the  scientific  cultural  meth- 
ods of  the  growers  and  the  "highly 
efficient  marketing  agency"  should 
be  improved  as  conditions  change. 

The  same  authority  thanks  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers  In  behalf  of 
those  in  the  east  for  the  cultural, 
packing,  and  marketing  methods 
that  are  enabling  the  east  to  almost 
beat  us  at  our  own  game  on  a  cer- 
tain few  fruits.  Early  peaches  were 
first  grown  commercially  In  the  east 
after  California  had  developed  an 
eastern  market  for  them. 

Standardization  of  fruits  shipped 
east  was  advocated  and  the  pro- 
posed State  law  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  enforce  such  standardization 
was  presented.  Reduction  of  varie- 
ties to  a  few  of  the  best  grown  for 
shipment  was  advocated. 

Tropical  and  semitropical  fruits 
had  a  large  place  on  the  program, 
being  discussed  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  making  them  a  special- 
ty in  Southern  California. 

An  address  on  farm  credits  an- 
nounced the  work  of  a  committee 
which  is  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  rural  districts  can  bond  them- 
selves to  secure  money  at  low  rates 
on  long  time  to  move  the  crops. 
Government  aid  by  long-time  loans 
to  purchasers  of  land  is  another 
phase  of  the  plan. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to 
present  a  system  for  a  State  organi- 
zation of  fruit  growers  at  the  next 
convention. 


Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plows 


Plow  "A-goln'  end  a-comln'." 

Principle  Right    Construction  Right    Result*  Right    Prices  Right 

The  Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

WITH  NEW  PATENT  ADJUSTABLE  TONGUE  is  the 
most  successful  Reversible  Disc  Plow  built.  It  is  simple  in 
design,  FEW  IN  PARTS,  and  perfect  in  construction,  and  ita 
durability  is  beyond  question.  It  is  easily  operated  on  hill- 
side or  level  land. 

On  Steep  Hillside,  where  a  team  can  walk  and  draw  a 
plow,  it  works  perfectly. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW 
TO  DO  GOOD  WORK,  not  only  in  dry,  hard  and  sticky 
ground,  but  to  do  good  work  in  any  fallow  ground  either  clean 
or  trashy,  on  hillside  or  level ;  in  short,  to  do  good  work  any- 
where, except  in  sod  land,  at  any  time  when  plowing  can  be 
done.  This  is  making  a  large  claim  for  this  plow  but  by  actual 
use  and  tests  it  has  proved  to  be  the  ideal  plow  to  meet  these 
conditions. 

AS  A  DEEP  TILLER  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Bear 
in  mind,  this  Plow  is  not  necessarily  for  use  on  hillsides  only; 
it  is  the  best  Single  Sulky  Plow  for  general  use  made  today. 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Attention  Orchardists 


We  desire  to  state  that  the  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW 
WORKS  produces  a  special  deep  tillage  sulky  plow  that  will 
plow  a  clean  furrow  14  to  18  inches  deep.  This  plow  is  used 
for  tree  planting  and  is  an  economical  substitute  for  digging 
holes,  as  it  loosens  the  soil  for  better  and  freer  growth  of  the 
roots.  This  special  plow  has  the  strength  to  rip  up  the  hard 
soils  and  plow  pan  so  frequently  encountered  in  this  State  and 
its  use  in  extensive  planting  is  a  great  saver  of  both  time  and 
money,  creating  greater  resistance  to  drouth  conditions  and 
better  results  in  the  growth  of  the  trees.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

San  Francisco,  California 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  de  mand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  gTown  var- 
ieties. 

Our  parent  trees  of  French,  Imperial.  Sugar 
and  Robe  de  Sargent  have  been  careful  y 
selected  from  t*ersli»ving  tlie  best  record  rf 
QUALITY.  PRODUCTIVENESS  AMD  SIZE 
OF  FRUlf . 

WRITE  US  FIRST 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  »nd  tried  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  iiucy  fruit 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stored  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   V    Judsoma.  Ark.. 
Strawberry  Spccialist-Eatab.  IOOU. 


P.  0.  Box 


Newcastle,  Cal. 


'■CaMfsrnli  Vsfstasist,"  •»  E.  I.  Wleksss.  »2 
■ail.    Pui«<  liral  frsn,  las  FrasttM*. 
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Classified  Advertisement* 


Bates  Sc  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  3 or 
pm  wee*.  If  yon  hare  anytlilDg  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, aw  these  columns. 

LAND  FOB  SALE. 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA.  WANTS  SETTLERS. 
Special  Inducements;  government  land,  railways;  fre> 
schools,  cheap  Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farnv 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  com,  grains,  fruit,  etc;  dlmau 
Uk»  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  FBICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria, 887  Market  8t..  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Box  W. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

Mortgages;  Investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  In  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg. .  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT— 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bldgs. 
abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  i.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Prunes.  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans.  Blacks,  Currants 
Gooseberries,  etc  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
am  mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
—your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  *1.00.  All 
prepaid.     H.  A.  Hyde.  Nurseryman,  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 

MISSION  OLIVE  TREES — Will  be  two  years  old 
neit  March.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  Mis- 
sions. I  only  propagate  from  my  own  tres,  raised 
thirty  years  ago.  Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for 
sale.    W.  A.  Hayne.  Box  461.  Marysvllle. 

OLIVES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  Find  out  where  the 
'  dead  ones"  came  from.  Then  try  ours;  they  grow. 
Northern  trees  are  best  for  northern  planting.  Fine 
th-ifty  trees  at  growers'  prices.  Exeter  Nurseries,  Exeter, 
Calif. 


WALNUT  TREES  —  Late  blight-resisting  varieties, 
rafted  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  roots 
Eureka.  Franquette,  Mayette.  Neffs  Prolific.  Concord  and 
Placentla.  Dr.  W.  ff.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building,  Stock- 
ton, Cal 

PLANT  Hemet  grown  trees.  None  better.  Large, 
oealtny  Boyal  and  Tilton  Apricots.  Phillips  and  Tus- 
can Cling  Peaches.  5  to  8  feet.  $20  per  100;  $180 
per  1000.     K.  B.  lltlgaard.  Hemet,  Cal 

BRANDYWINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Tor  sale.  All 
large,  well  rooted  plants  packed  to  ship  anywhere  J 
H.  Shirk.  Tulare,  Cal. 

MUIR  AND  ELBERTA  PEACH  trees.  $5  per  hun- 
dred.    N.  M.  Cunningham,  Red  Bluff.  CaL 


BERRY    PLANTS,    Rhubarb,  Cacti.— Send   today  for 

price  list.    Louis  F.  Scribner,  B  2.  Pasadena,  CaL 

OUALITY  TREES— Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries. 
Sebastopol.  Cal. 


WALNUTS — 8upply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  I. 
tesertptlre  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Wblttler. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE— Known  as  the  Bobla 
Lomas  Cattle  Ranch  in  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  fanning  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  10,129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  No  exchange.  Principals  only  address 
D.   B.  Harris,  Mlntum,  Cal. 


REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rehored.  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you.  All  fixes 
and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  1NSTALLA- 
TION  CO..  181-189  Second  8t.,  8an  Francisco. 


AUTOMOBILE  OPPORTUNITY— Can  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  on  brand  new  cars  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  makes  on  the  market.  If  you  In- 
tend to  buy  a  car,  write  box  84,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  asphaltum. 
AH  guaranteed.  8end  us  your  inquiry.  8HECTEB  PIPE 
WORKS.  3WB-8  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT." — To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  8T9RE,  106  Clay 
St. .   San  Francisco. 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST  wants  proposition  to 
take  working  interest  In  ranch  or  development  work  on 
large  scale;  or  salary.  Extensive  experience.  Also 
nursery  work.     Box  94,  this  office. 

PATENTS — BOOKS,  100  Mechanical  Movements  and 
full  Information  free.  Expert  services.  Best  terms. 
Write  today.  Fred  G.  Dleterich  &  Co.,  Patent  Lawyers, 
60T  Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowere 
Sewtowns,  Langford  Seedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Price* 
on  west     Edward  A.  Hall.  Watsonvllle.  Cal. 


EXPERIENCED  Swiss  dairyman  with  family  wishes  to 
take  »  "mill  dalrr  on  shares.    V.  Capaul.  Colfax.  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEEB — Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Aowrter.  Corcoran.  Kings  county. 


WANTED. 


FIREMEN.  BRAKEMEN,  railroads  near  your  home. 
$10n-$  12C  Experience  unnecessary.  Rend  age.  post- 
age.    Railway  Association.  Dept.  P-2.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WASHED  -  Urwd  fruit*,  nuts,  noney,  beeswax,  oeanr. 
tat.    J.  K.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


bei.<;ian  hares. 


I  nvaooun  BKtD  Keusiaub  with  w  aitbvut  pedi 
ess.     Old  Hlrkory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  23.  Sao  Fraa- 


Arizona  is  lo  market  4  0  cars  of 
oranges  this  year,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  that  State.  Before  the 
freeze  two  years  ago  there  were  100 
cars  a  year  shipped  from  there. 


OLIVE  NURSERY  AT  HOME. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

To  the  Editor:  How  is  olive  nur- 
sery stock  started,  from  seeds  or 
cuttings?  When  do  they  start  bear- 
ing? Are  oil  or  pickled  olives  most 
profitable? — F.  F.  S.,  Redding. 

[Seedlings  are  claimed  to  ue  best 
because  they  have  a  tap  root  which 
holds  the  tree  against  hard  winds. 
They  must  be  grafted  or  budded  to 
get  the  variety  desired.  Cuttings 
are  very  easily  grown  and  are  of  the 
same  variety  as  the  tree  from  which 
they  came.  This  is  why  most  nur- 
sery olives  are  grown  from  cuttings. 
Seedlings  cannot  compete  with  them 
in  business,  and  the  tap  root  is  not 
generally  of  enough  advantage  to 
pay  for  the  extra  cost.  However,  F. 
S.  Briggs  of  Palermo  grows  seed- 
lings for  his  own  use  in  sheltered 
beds.  E.  Wightman  of  Chico  says 
that  use  of  seedling  stock  is  increas- 
ing, but  seeds  are  mostly  hard  to 
germinate — only  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  Missions — though  picholine 
germinate  pretty  well.  He  says  that 
he  has  tried  many  ways  to  get  bet- 
ter germination  and  has  observed 
that  they  sprout  far  better  after  pass- 
ing through  the  digestive  organs  of 
hens  or  turkeys.  Others  have  good 
success  from  cracking  the  pits  in 
an  iron  vice  without  injuring  the 
kernel.  But  Mr.  Wightman  prop- 
agates mostly  by  cuttings.  Soft  tips 
of  olive  wood  four  inches  long  are 
cut  in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  removing  all 
but  two  tip  leaves  and  clipping  off 
half  of  each  to  reduce  evaporation. 
"Flats"  (shallow  boxes  convenient 
to  handle  when  full  of  dirt)  are 
filled  with  sand  or  loam  on  top  of 
fresh  horse  manure  which  furnishes 
bottom  heat;  and  the  cuttings  are 
set  two  inches  into  the  dirt.  They 
are  kept  slightly  moist  and  protect- 
ed from  weather,  but  allowed  light. 
In  the  spring  they  have  rooted  nicely 
and  are  transplanted  to  the  nursery. 

One  rancher  put  2000  of  them  in 
flats  last  fall  and  set  them  out  in 
orchard  form  last  spring  expecting 
them  to  grow  two  or  three  feet  this 
season.  Mr.  Wightman  thinks  they 
ought  to  be  held  a  year  in  the  nur- 
sery. Neither  would  he  plant  small 
cuttings  directly  in  the  orchard  as 
90  per  cent  die.  Many,  however, 
plant  "truncheons'" — which  are  ma- 
ture olive  sticks  a  foot  long  and 
split  into  quarters  if  as  large  around 
as  the  wrist  or  larger.  There  is 
enough  reserve  material  in  such  a 
stick  to  send  out  strong  roots  and 
shoots.  Mr.  Wightman  probably 
would  not  object  to  planting  cuttings 
of  one-half  inch  diameter  in  the 
orchard,  where  the  soil  is  warm 
in  early  spring,  leaving  only  the  top 
bud  out  of  ground. 

The  olive  bears  enough  to  pay 
current  expenses  of  cultivation  at 
four  or  five  years  from  the  seedling. 
Variations  will  be  found  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  and  in  different  loca- 
tons.  They  bear  earlier  in  the  foot- 
hills than  in  rich  valleys  and  in  the 
interior  than  on  the  coast. 

Raise  olives  for  pickling;  they 
are  worth  three  times  as  much  as 
for  oil;  use  the  culls  only  for  the 
latter  purpose. — Editor.] 


Black  Tartarian  cherries  lead  in 
out  of  the  state  shipments,  Royal 
Annes  and  Republicans  following. 
Bings  have  a  growing  popularity  on 
the  market,  also  Black  Oregon.  There 
is  no  objection  growing  Centennials. 
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CALIFORNIA 


>pray 

owder 

ANALYSIS: — Curd  Soap,  50  per  ct.; 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  0.5  per  ct; 
Carbonate  Soda,  37.5  per  ct. 
Balance  Moisture. 

~"*^  SOAP  SPRAY — An  effective  soap  spray  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of-  one  part  of  powder  to  six  gallons  of  water  with  200- 
pound  pressure.  Not  harmful  to  trees  or  fruit  if  properly 
used. 


FOR  CITRUS 

AND 
DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES 


ERADICATES  SCALE. 


MERMAID  SPRAY  POWDER  will  kill  this  form  of  pest  wbe« 
applied  conscientiously  with  the  above  proportions  at  tbe 
right  time.    You  will  also  note  its  effectiveness  towards  reducing 
red  spider  while  spraying  for  scale. 

COST — A  cheaper  and  purer  soap  powder  that  is  prepared 
with  accuracy. 

UNIFORMITY — Guaranteed  to  be  at  all  times  uniform  and 
without  lumps  and  to  dissolve  with  absolutely  no  waste, 
thus  saving  time  and  money  by  not  having  your  spray 
machine  stopped  to  clean  out  impurities. 

DELIVERY — Promptness    is    our    watchword.      Any  order  ^ 
placed  with  the  Fruit  Growers  Supply  Company  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

We  will  cheerfully  give  reference  from  Professional  Sprayers 
and  Growers  throughout  Southern  California  who  have  tried 
all  other  Powders  and  have  found  MERMAID  SPRAY  POW- 
DER without  an  equal.  If  California  can  produce  the  goods 
— it  is  up  to  you.  Investigate. 

Los  Andeles  Soap  Co.' 

633  E.  First  St.  {  250-258  FrontSt. 
Los  Angeles  f  San  FRANciscoi 


Citrus  Nursery 
Stock 

Citrus  Trees  grown  on  famous 

FROSTLESS  LEMON  HEIGHTS 

Tustin,  California. 

All  selected  buds  on  sour  stock,  clean,  thrifty,  20,000  Va- 
lencias,  20,000  Washington  navels,  20,000  Eureka  lemons, 
2,000  seedless  grapefruit.   Extra  care  given  to  make  straight, 

healthy  trees. 


Write  or  telephone  for  particulars  and  prices  to 


Tustin  Packing  Co. 


Tustin, 


California 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  tor  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 
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Succession  of  Ripening  Dates. 


(Written  tor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

In  the  economical  planting  of  a 
fruit  ranch  such  varieties  are  chosen 
as  will  distribute  the  work  evenly 
throughout  the  ripening  season,  pro- 
viding work  for  a  certain  sized  crew 
from  the  ripening  of  the  first  var- 
iety till  the  last  variety  is  har- 
vested. 

This  applies  to  all  fruits  grown 
for  shipping,  canning,  or  drying.  No 
fruit  should  be  lost  because  too  much 
of  it  ripens  at  once — neither  should 
there  be  a  lull  between  varieties 
when  the  crew  will  have  to  be  dis- 
charged or  paid  for  idle  time.  More 
efficient,  dependable  labor  can  be  ob- 
tained if  you  can  use  the  same  man 
through  the  season  and  he  can  afford 
to  work  at  lower  wages.  Then  you 
lose  no  time  hunting  help  when  the 
next  variety  is  ripening,  and  he  loses 
no  time  hunting  a  Job.  As  the  sea- 
son progresses,  the  team  work  of 
your  crew  eliminates  more  and  more 
waste  motion. 

Such  economical  planting  involves 
not  only  a  study  of  the  ripening  pe- 
riods of  the  varieties,  but  also  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  harvest 
the  crop  from  individual  trees  and 
thus  from  the  whole  block  of  their 


its  of  ripening  in  the  case  of  varie- 
ties but  little  grown,  and  having 
been  handled  in  one  shipment.  On 
the  other  hand  those  showing  wide 
limits  may  represent  the  fruit  from 
several  ranches  with  differing  con- 
ditions. It  is  submitted  as  a  com- 
munity proposition  to  show  only  rel- 
ative dates  of  ripening.  It  does  not 
even  indicate  the  relative  quantity 
of  each  variety  since  it  shows  only 
the  time  between  the  first  and  last 
shipments. 


PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  TREES. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

If  your  proposed  orchard  site  has 
the  proper  air  drainage,  soil  drain- 
age, soil  structure,  fertility,  depth, 
and  subsoil,  and  proper  freedom 
from  frost,  wind  or  sun  heat  to  suit 
the  varieties  you  wish  to  plant,  and 
if  either  rain  or  irrigation  are  avail- 
able to  make  the  trees  grow  from  the 
start  and  make  strong  fruit  buds  and 
mature  fruit,  and  if  sufficient  labor 
supply  is  obtainable,  and  if  the  site 
is  located  conveniently  enough  to  a 
reasonably  certain  profitable  market, 
and  if  you  have  capital  with  which 
to  develop  it  properly,  you  are  ready 
to  consider  the  preparation  of  the 


Variety 


Clyman .... 

Climax  

Red  June .  . 
Tragedy .... 
Burbank . . . 

Simoni  

Shiro  

Peach  

Botan  

Satsuma 
Red  Japan. 
Santa  Rosa. 
P.  Duane.  .  . 
Maynard.  .  . 
Wickson .  .  . 

Ogon  

(Norman) 
Walling.  . .  . 
Cal.  Red.  .  . 

Apple  

Damson.  .  .  . 
German. .  .  . 
Washington . 
Bradshaw.  . 

Kimball  

Sugar  

Kelsey  

French. . . . 
Diamond.  .  . 
Grand  Duke 
Victoria. . . 

Sultan  

Fellenberg. 
Columbia .  .  . 
Hungarian.  . 
(Gros) 

Giant  

Splendor.  .  . 
Yellow  egg. 
Italian .... 
Golden  Drop 


June 
6    13    20  27 


July 
11     18  25 


August 
2     9     16     23  30 


Sept. 
6  13 
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variety.    If  all  the  fruit  ripens  on 

a  tree  at  once,  less  labor  is  required 
in  the  harvesting  than  if  It  must  be 
picked  over  three  or  four  times,  or 
if  it  may  hang  on  the  tree  a  week  or 
two  thereafter  it  might  be  picked. 
But  more  labor  is  required  at  the 
rush  time  of  ripening,  so  a  smaller 
proportion  of  this  variety  is  desir- 
able than  of  the  other  kinds. 

As  an  example  of  a  study  to  de- 
termine which  varieties  follow  one 
another  in  ripening,  we  have  made 
the  following  diagram  showing  the 
dates  of  the  first  and  last  shipments 
of  each  variety  of  plums  handled  by 
one  company  at  Newcastle,  Placer 
county.  The  dates  would  have  to  be 
rearranged  for  other  counties,  and 
they  do  not  express  the  possible  lim- 


soil. 

"If  I  ever  again  plant  an  orchard, 
I'll  spare  no  expense  to  dig  it  up 
well  first  and  prepare  the  soil,"  says 
Almon  Wheeler  of  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty. Some  of  his  trees  planted  six 
years  ago  didn't  grow  and  didn't 
die.  So  he  dug  among  the  roots 
and  found  big  oak  roots  that  had 
been  left  in  clearing  the  land.  He 
found  one  walnut  tree  on  top  of  an 
oak  stump  3  feet  in  diameter.  Either 
dynamite  all  the  stumps  so  as  to  pull 
all  their  big  roots,  or  grub  around 
them  and  use  a  stump  puller.  If 
you  dynamite  either  to  clear  the 
land  or  to  break  up  hardpan,  do  it 
some  months  before  planting,  that 
is,  when  the  ground  is  dry  so  it 
won't  compact  and  so  the  soil  can 


—-WHY  NOT 

START 
RIGHT? 

You  Can  Plant  a  Tree  Only  Once. 

A  mistake  in  Variety  can  be  cheaply  remedied  by  grafting,  but 
a  mistake  in  root  or  method  of  planting  can  be  corrected  only 
by  pulling  up  the  tree  and  replanting  with  another.  The  par- 
ticular hardy,  rapid-growing  strain  of  Royal  root  used  by  us 
cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

Our  Mayette  and  Franquette 

WALNUTS 

bring  the  highest  prices  paid  for  walnuts.  The  quality  of  our 
grafted  stock  then  is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  but  the  result  of 
ten  years  of  experiment  and  selection.  Catalog  and  price  list 
on  application. 


R.  F.  D.  7 


Imperial  Walnut  Nursery 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


"Slow  maturity,  poor  for- 
mation of  grain,  seed  or 
fruit  and  brittle  wood 
growth  indicate  need  of 
Phosphoric  Acid." 


For  Your 

Own  Good 


Here  are  a  few  facts  which 
will  help  you  to  grow  better 
crops — and  make  a  better 
profit : 

"Poor  growth,  yellowish  or 
tight  green  foliage,  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  vigor  in  plant  or 
tree  indicate  need  of  Nitrogen. 
Yellowing  of  the  leaves,  due  to 
chlorosis,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken  for  Nitrogen  hunger.'* 

"Sour  fruit  of  poor  qual- 
ity, poor  yields  of  root  crops 
or  brownish  spots  and  dls- 
coloiations  of  foliage  indi- 
cate need  of  Potash." 


Our  service  department  will  gladly  answer  any  letters 
by  mail.  Our  experts  tell  you  the  needs  of  the  different 
crops  under  varying  conditions. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book. 

It's  called,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops."  The  above 
is  an  extract  of  one  of  the  hundred  other  topics  about 
fertilization. 

You  need  this  book.   Send  for  it  today.   It's  free 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer 
Company. 


804  Security  Bldg,. 
San  rrancisco,  Cal. 
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RELIABLE 


San  Dimas 
Citrus 
Nurseries  . 

Established  1890 
Incorporated  1913 

Citrus  Trees 
Exclusively 

All   Leading  Varieties 

KEMEMBER, 

MR.  PLANTER 

Practically  anybody  can 
grow  a  citrus  tree,  but  it 
takes  years  of  experience 
to  produce  a  tree  that  will 
prove  a  money  -  maker 
when  it  comes  into  bear- 
ing. Nice-appearing  nurs- 
ery trees  are  desirable 
and  promising,  but  do  not 
always  prove  to  be  good 
bearing  trees  in  the  long 
run.  Plant  for  profit  and 
not  for  appearance  only. 
Our  trees  are  straight, 
thrifty,  well  rooted  and 
have  strong,  full  heads, 
but  the  main  considera- 
tion is  that:  Our  buds 
are  carefully  selected 
from  heavy  fruiting  trees, 
and  wfll  prove  true-to- 
name  revenue  producers. 
OUR  TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS 
of  experience  in  the  grow- 
ing and  handling  of  citrus 
nursery  trees  gives  the 
buyer  the  advantage  of 
starting  out  RIGHT,  thus 
avoiding  disappointment 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years'  labor  in  bringing 
the  young  orchard  into 
bearing. 

ANOTHER  POINT  TO 
CONSIDER 
Growing  a  good  tree  is 
only  part  of  having  it  do 
well  after  planting.  Many 
a  good  tree  is  ruined  in 
the  taking  up  from  the 
nursery  and  shipping.  We 
give  the  best  of  service  in 
the  proper  handling  and 
delivering  of  our  trees. 

WRITE, 

'phone  or  call  on  us  before 
buying  your  trees.  Tell  ns 
your  wants  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  our  wide  experience 
as  to  planting,  soil 
eondltionj,  fertiliz-  ^ 
ers,   etc.  / 

Our  Illustrated  new 
booklet  on  citrus 
culture  mailed  to 
any  address  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents. 


I  QUOTATIONS 


GIVEN 


San  Dimas 
Citrus  *«l 
>  Nurseries 


(INCORPORATED) 

Established    in  1890 
by  R.  M.  Teague 

SAN  DIMAS, 
California 
u.  s.  A. 

1  Teague  trees  are  start- 
ed right,  grown  right, 
and  shipped  right 
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aerate.  Then,  if  you  can't  wait  for 
winter  rains  to  melt  all  the  clods 
to  the  bottom  of  the  loosened  dirt, 
turn  in  irrigation  water  for  the  same 
purpose.  By  all  means  level  the  or- 
chard for  irrigation  before  planting. 
The  Cutting  Orchard  Co.  of  San 
Joaquin  county  is  leveling  in  an  old 
peach  orchard.  The  work  is  slow 
and  there  is  more  or  less  barking  of 
the  trees.  J.  R.  McCuen  of  Los  Mo- 
linos  has  found  that  unless  the  land 
is  leveled  first,  it  takes  much  more 
water,  and  parts  of  the  field  are  too 
wet  before  the  rest  gets  enough. 
The  best  one  can  do  is  to  make  tor- 
tuous ditches  at  great  labor  if  he 
wishes  to  wet  the  ground  right  all 
over. 

In  dynamiting  a  sub-layer  of  hard- 
pan,  G.  E.  Fetters  of  Sacramento 
county  has  found  that  it  is  best  to 
bore  the  holes  by  hand  so  one  may 
know  when  he  first  hits  the  layer, 
and  when  he  has  a  hole  through  it. 
Then  tamp  in  enough  dirt  to  fill  the 
hole  half  way  up  through  the  hard- 
pan  and  when  the  charge  explodes 
you  break  the  whole  layer  without 
leaving  a  pocket  in  the  softer  earth 
either  above  or  below  it.  A  pile 
driver  for  punching  the  holes  will  be 
described  later.  It  does  the  work 
much  more  rapidly  but  you  can't  tell 
just  where  you  are  at. 

Have  the  whole  orchard  well  pro- 
vided with  drainage  before  you  plant. 
A  young  tree  is  especially  suscep- 
tible to  cold  feet.  For  the  sake  of 
the  orchard  when  it  comes  into  bear- 
ing, do  not  plant  it  where  the  water- 
table  lies  within  six  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. 

With  the  land  ready  for  the  plow, 
if  holes  for  the  trees  have  been  dy- 
namited, set  a  stake  at  each  end  of 
the  first  row  so  you  can  find  the  holes 
easily  afterward.  Then  don't  plow, 
but  disk  the  field  thoroughly  and 
deep  as  A.  C.  Pennington  says  they 
do  in  Modoc  and  Shasta  counties  be- 
fore they  plow.  This  cuts  up  all  the 
clods  so  that  only  fine  loose  dirt  la 
plowed  under  after  the  disking  is 
done. 

Now  is  your  best  time  to  get  air 
all  through  the  subsoil  so  plant  food 
may  be  produced  there  by  bacteria 
and  so  the  roots  may  get  it  more 
readily,  and  so  the  subsoil  will  hold 
more  water  for  dry  times.  Subsoil 
the  field  now  with  whatever  method 
you  choose,  if  it  will  leave  no  clods 
under  the  surface.  A  clod  keeps  open 
air  spaces  in  the  ground.  The  mois- 
ture dries  out  of  the  soil  quickly 
for  some  distance  around  it.  Roots 
in  its  neighborhood  are  helpless  and 
you  are  paying  rent  or  interest  on  un- 
productive land. 

After  the  plowing  and  subsoiling 
are  done,  disk  and  harrow  and  mash 
the  clods  until  you  sink  to  your  shoe- 
tops  as  you  walk  over  it.  We  have 
seen  orchards  in  this  shape  (when 
the  soil  was  dry,  of  course,) — more 
work  will  be  required  in  stiff  soils 
but  more  need  for  it  too — and  it 
can  be  done  to  better  advantage  be- 
fore the  trees  are  planted.  Then 
fineness  of  soil  way  down  can  be 
maintained  while  the  young  orchard 
thrives  under  the  most  ideal  condi- 
tions. This  is  a  lot  more  work  than 
.most  people  are  accustomed  to,  and 
that  is  why  many  fruit  growers  are 
so  hard  up.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est reasons  why  other  fruit  growers 
are  making  a  splendid  success. 
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Among  the  first  flowers  to  bloom  in  the  Spring — 

Narcissus  —  Daffodils 

Always    beautiful  —  easily    grown    and  Inex- 
pensive —  plant    some   in    your    garden  now. 
Our  New  1915  Bulb  Catalog  Shows  All  the 
New    Varieties    and    Latest  Importations 

A  PANSY  BED 

a  bed  of  glory.  A  package  of  Morse's  Pansy 
Seeds  will  work  a  transformation  in  your  garden 

SPECIAL  SWEET  PEA  CATALOG 
Lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  will  find  in  our  new  illus- 
trated 1915  catalog  many  helpful  hints  for  growing 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  latest  novelties. 

""e'er  MORSE  &  CO. 

125-127  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 


Walnuts  For  Profit 

HAVE 
YOU 

WALNUT 
SOIL? 

Why  not  grow  them?  No 
better  market  present  or 
future  for  any  California 
product.  70%  of  walnuts 
consumed  in  the  U.  S.  are 
imported. 

Our  Franquette  and  San  Jose  Mayette  Trees 

Grafted  on  native  California  Black  root  are  late  blooming,  not 
frosted  and  practically  immune  to  blight.  See  article  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  November  7th  on  our  walnut  orchard  at  Morgan  Hill. 
Be  sure  to  see  samples  of  our  nuts  and  investigate  our  trees  before 
ordering  elsewhere. 

Ruehl- Wheeler  Nursery 


163  South  Market  St., 


San  Jose,  Cal 


Trees  for  sale  and  samples  of  nuts  also  at 

HALLAWELL  SEED  CO.,      SUNSET  NURSERY  CO., 


258  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO., 

151  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


02  41st  St.,  Oakland 

VALLANCE  BROS., 

81  Glen  Ave.,  Oakland 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs  per  acre  once  \n  aeh  lour  years  will  coit  about  $1  00  per  acre  per  jnai  *l  '•»■. 
State  College  i  ]  OS  Invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  gave  increase*  yleldi  of  $5  85 — o»w  500%.  At 
Maryland  E>  Station  U  '<6  ?  ga«<  $22  11 — over  1000' ,  At  Ohio  Station  each  dflMfl  »a'd  far 
itselt  and  gave  i5  r.M  profit     At  Illinois  Station  5.2  50  gave  the  tame  return  as  S2.50  ItierttNt  la  tmut. 

each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  ol  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  higfe-prtMd  de- 
structive acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  In  nature's  own  way 

J  NITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO..  Salt  Lake  Cm  Utafc 

IrVrUr    fi.f     UltTftl  lit* 

"Perfectlon  of  Oneneu  In  flrlndlnfl,"  oir  motto. 
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"CORONA 
DRY" 


ARSENATE 
LEAD 


OF 


Economy 


NOTE 


No 

More 
Troubles 


II 

SAVING 


" CORONA  DRY  " 
Arsenate  of  Lead — A 
dry  powdered  lead 
arsenate  is  much 
more  economical  and 
efficient  than  the  wa- 
ter or  paste  material. 

M CORONA  DRY  " 
Arsenate  of  Lead  has 
been  so  universally 
successful,  especially 
In  fighting  all  leaf- 
eating  insects,  that  It 
is  now  the  recognized 
standard. 

BOOKLET  on  "CO- 
RONA D  R  Y"  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  free  for 
the  asking. 

We  are  advised  that 
the  European  war  is 
forcing  the  price  up- 
wards. An  immedi- 
ate purchase  of  your 
needs  appears  advis- 
able. 

DEMING  PUMPS 

For  service,  satis- 
faction, efficiency  and 
durability  the  Deming 
Spraying  a  p  p  a  ratus 
can  not  be  equaled.  A 
Deming  does  away 
with  your  spraying 
troubles. 

CATALOG  free  on 
request. 

SPRA-SULPHUR 

A  new  form  of  Sul- 
phur— 100  lbs.  equals 
a  600-lb.  barrel  of 
lime  snlphur.  Less 
cost,  less  freight  and 
better  In  every  re- 
spect. 

WRITE  us  for  full 
particulars. 

For  better  service, 
please  address  all 
c  o  m  m  u  nications  to 
Department  R. 


[!l=bl„h.d  1071 
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Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


J26-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 
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ENGINES- PUMPS-MOTORS 


MILL,  Ell  Hydraulic  .Automatically  Bal- 
anced Enclosed  Kutuwr.  Ring  Oiling  Pum- pi- 
ps are  unequaled cither  for  motor  or  gasTTK 
engine  drive.  i> 


.VrniHtroiig  Krifrlnes  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVK  YKARs.  and  are  furnished  with 
ltln|;iiett>and  patent  Hollrr  Valve  Gear. 
Sizes  11^.2.4.6.8. 10. 15. 20-h.  p.  Send  for 
catalog. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

503  MARKET  STREET 


CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

Orange  growers  in  Florida  are 
marking  their  boxes  this  year,  stat- 
ing the  numerical  count  and  the 
diameter  of  the  fruit  contained  in 
each  box. 

Orange  packing  will  very  probably 
start  in  the  Porterville  section  this 
week,  as  the  fruit  is  ripening  up  well 
and  it  is  thought  will  reach  the  gov- 
ernment standards  by  the  middle  ot 
the  month. 

Citrus*  growers  in  the  Lincoln  dis- 
trict have  organized  the  Lincoln  Cit- 
rus association  and  expect  to  handle 
the  bulk  of  the  orange  crop  from 
that  section  this  year.  The  associa- 
tion will  affiliate  with  the  recently 
formed  Superior  California  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange. 

A  thousand-acre  tract  near  Oak- 
dale,  Stanislaus  county,  is  to  be 
planted  to  oranges  in  the  near  future 
by  a  company  of  San  Francisco  par- 
ties. The  tract  adjoins  that  of  the 
Orange  Blossom  colony,  where 
oranges  have  been  grown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  olive  crop  on  the  J.  D.  Ed- 
wards ranch  near  Reedley  is  now 
being  marketed  for  pickling  pur- 
poses. The  product  from  this  ranch 
was  formerly  made  into  oil,  but  has 
been  grafted  over  to  Manzanillas 
and  is  now  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  producing  orchards  in  central 
California. 

According  to  George  Roeding  of 
Fresno,  this  is  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  that  buyers  of  pickling  olives 
have  been  so  slow  to  start  buying. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  financial 
conditions  throughout  the  country 
and  says  that  the  olive  industry  will 
continue  to  grow  in  spite  of  the 
temporary  setback.  Unless  buyers 
begin  operations  before  the  heavy 
frosts,  growers  will  probably  sell  to 
the  oil  works  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

Orange  growers  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia are  complaining  seriously  of 
the  new  government  ruling  regard- 
ing standardizing  of  citrus  fruit,  on 
the  ground  that  the  ruling  was  an- 
nounced after  the  packing  forces 
had  been  assembled  and  many  ord- 
ers for  oranges  taken.  They  state 
that  the  investigators  did  not  look 
into  conditions  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  for  that  reason  are 
working  an  injustice  to  the  northern 
growers.  Their  Thanksgiving  mar- 
ket has,  they  claim,  been  ruined  on 
this  account  and  they  are  fearful 
that  their  Christmas  markets  will 
suffer  accordingly.  They  expect  to 
enter  a  protest  at  Washington,  ask- 
ing that  the  ruling  be  modified  so 
far  as  this  year's  shipments  are  com- 
cerned. 


DECIDUOUS    FRUITS  AND 
NUTS. 

Two  carloads  of  apricots  were 
shipped  from  Hollister  last  week  by 
the  Rosenberg  Bros.  Packing  Co. 

Announcement  has  just  been  re- 
ceived that  the  Oregon  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  hold  their  29th 
annual  meeting  at  Medford,  Oregon, 
December  2nd,  3rd.  and  4th.  Fruit 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
are  Invited,  special  rates  having 
been  allowed  by  all  railroads. 

County  horticultural  commission- 


er Earle  Mills  of  Butte  county  has 
entered  a  complaint  with  the  super- 
visors of  that  district  in  which  he 
states  that  horticultural  authorities 
will  not  report  the  presence  of  in- 
sects in  their  localities,  notably 
those  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  prune  market  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  has  showed  an  upward 
tendency  during  the  past  week  ac- 
cording to  J.  B.  Morrell,  of  San 
Jose,  who  says  that  the  already 
small  tonnage  held  by  growers  has 
been  reduced  considerably.  It  is 
understood  that  there  are  very  few 
lots  that  could  be  purchased  last 
week  for  less  than  a  5%c.  basis. 

About  2500  cars  of  apples  had  left 
Watsonville  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  week  and  the  daily  shipments 
were  averaging  40  cars  a  day  at  that 
time.  Most  of  them  are  being  put 
into  celd  storage  on  account  of  the 
poor  market.  A  large  tract  of  land 
formerly  owned  by  Irwin  Griffiths,  in 
Colusa  county,  is  to  be  cleared  of 
oak  and  eucalyptus  trees  and  planted 
to  almonds. 


GRAPES  AND  RAISINS. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
planting  of  75  acres  to  Thompson 
Seedless  and  Sultana  grapes  on  the 
Brim  ranch  near  Williams.  This 
will  double  the  vine  acreage  on  that 
ranch. 

With  the  Malaga  grape  crop  off 
their  hands  for  the  season,  packers  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  now  bus- 
ily engaged  shipping  the  Emperor 
crop.  The  Emperor  season  is  ex- 
pected to  close  about  December  1. 

In  a  statement  Just  issued  by  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  com- 
pany it  is  shown  that  the  total  re- 
turns from  the  19T/3  raisin  crop 
handled  by  that  company  amounted 
to  $6,187,117.78,  of  which  the  grow- 
ers were  paid  $4,325,899.44. 

Wine  grape  growers  in  Napa  and 
Sonoma  counties  have  recently  held 
meetings  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
better  prices  for  their  grapes.  It 
was  thought  that  prices  would  be 
better  after  election,  but  so  far  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  move  on  the 
part  of  the  wine  makers  to  improve 
conditions. 

Representatives  of  the  eastern  ad- 
vertising agency  which  is  to  handle 
the  advertising  campaign  of  the  As- 
sociated Raisin  company,  stated, 
while  on  a  recent  trip  to  Fresno 
that  th«y  believed  the  California 
raisin  would  be  a  recognized  neces- 
sity in  all  eastern  homes  through 
the  efforts  which  are  now  being  put 
forth  by  the  Associated  company. 


UTS 

Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


We  are  the  only  nursery  that  hat  made  a  tee- 
teti  of  tup-budding  the  walnut,  and  invite  In- 
vestigation. There  It  no  Oner  itoek  In  the 
State,  and  all  of  oer  stock  it  propagated  Inn 
known  hearing  treat.  Careful  planter*  will  taia 
heed  of  thlt.    Please  write  or  call. 

r'EDH.KEED  FRENCH  PRUNH8 
Henheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
■Jtock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Gar- 
toning  a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COAHS  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill.  Cal. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

The  sugar  beet  factory  at  Ana- 
heim, Orange  county,  has  been  closed 
for  the  year,  after  having  had  one  of 
the  most  successful  runs  in  its  his- 
tory. Beets  were  handled  this  year 
from  7,000  acres. 

The  heavy  rainstorm  which  vis- 
ited the  Imperial  valley  early  in  the 
month  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
the  barley  crop,  which  was  already 
well  above  the  ground. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  to  be  made 
near  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  to  Im- 
prove the  portion  of  gluten  In  Ore- 
gon grown  grain,  seed  selection  be- 
ing practiced  in  order  to  aid  in  such 
work  among  the  farmers. 


Get  In  On  a  Rising  Market 

With  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing, making  them  most  profitable, 
there  is  no  better  investment  for  the 
wide-awake  fiuit  grower  than 
SHIPPING  PLUMS 

We  have  a  complete  assortment  of  all  the 
good  varietiea  on  Myrobolan,  Bitter  Almond 
and  Natural  Peach  Seedling  Root. 

Write  Us  First 

THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
"Fruit  Tree)  Specialists" 
P.O.  Box  B  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Buahea 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Inaecta, 
Worms  and  Bugs 

Dots   Not    Hurt   the   Plant  or  Tree 

Quart,  20  cts.       2  Quart,  80  cU. 

Gallon,  50  eta. 
5-GalIon  Can  «2.O0,  freight  paid 

Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 

Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  i?eed  House 

l  i«i- 1  18   B.  7iL. 
LOS  A  Vt.FI.KS,  CAL. 


Teaching  Pays 


FTeachers  Receive  F rom '  70  to'  1 50^ 

I  Per  Mont  hand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
LavOccuparion  -  Free  Catalog 


Western  Normal 

5tlickt.3n,  Cal. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHKKP. 
Frt-sh  or  Well  Rottoa. 

Call  or  write 
PACTFTC  MA.vntE  * 
FF.RTILI7.KH 
4«fl  TianHa  ftt..  Sun  FYienrtaoo. 


November  21.  1914. 
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due  to  financial  conditions  and  un- 
certainty of  demand.  If  you  want 
them  in  time  for  frost,  better  order 
now,  for  the  material  comes  largely 
from  the  East.  First  orders  are  the 
first  and  surest  filled  and  you  don't 
have  to  pay  for  them  till  delivered. 


The  Spreckels  Sugar  company  are 
offering  $5.50  a  ton  for  sugar  beet? 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South  San  Joa- 
quin district  for  next  year's  crops. 
Several  farmers  there  have  made 
preparations  for  growing  beets  next 
year  on  that  account  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  a  large  acreage  will  be 
planted. 

Rice  growers  in  Butte  county  are 
contemplating  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  at  the  next  legislature  to 
annul  the  protection   afforded  the 


GROUND 
LIMESTONE_ 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 


Our  ground  limestone  may  be 
applied  to  the  soil  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  season.  It  ia 
especially  beneficial  before  seed- 
ing to  alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  or  any 
leguminous  or  cover  crop. 

Lime  corrects  acidity;  promotes 
the  growth  of  soil  bacteria;  makes 
available  the  plant  foods,  nitro- 
gen, potash  and  phosphoric  acid; 
makes  clay  and  clay  adobe  soils 
looser;  makes  sandy  soils  more 
compact,  increasing  their  water- 
holding  power,  and  in  general 
makes  the  soil  a  healthier  medium 
for  plant  growth. 

You  can  get  immediate  deliv- 
eries from  us  either  in  bulk  or 
sacked.  Write  us  for  further  in- 
formation, prices,  etc. 


^Western  Rock 
Products  Co. 


Ballot.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 


200,000 

FEET 

CHEAP 

Just  received  several  ear  loads 
of  new  and  2nd  hand  Water 
Pipe,  Oil  Well  and  Water  Cas- 
ing. In  V4.  %.  1.  1%. 
IMj.  2.  3  Inch  and  many 
other  sizes.  0.  D.  Casing  2. 
3.  S*4i  4  In.  Riveted  and 
surface  Irrigation  pipe.  Bit 
Stork.  Prompt  shipments. 
Lowest  price.  Write,  phone 
or  wire. 


PIPE 
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ADAMS   PIPE  WORKS. 

2030    Bay  Street, 
Las  Angeles.  Cal. 
Phones  Brdy.  1264 — F1917 
(Under  entirely  new  nut  art. ) 
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SQierryTrces 


Cherries  are  the 
first, the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  se  son.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Blng,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur- 
bank,  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.   Write  Us  First. 

THE   SUVA  •  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Trow  SpweUliatV* 
r.O.  Bo*  a  NawcMtlw,  CaL 


black  bird  under  the  present  law.  It 
is  claimed  that  these  birds  are  a  seri- 
ous meance  to  the  rice  men,  eating 
heartily  of  the  rice  and  also  scatter- 
ing water  grass  seeds  badly. 

Estimates  are  being  made  by  rice 
growers  in  Butte  county  that  the 
16,000  acres  of  rice  being  harvest- 
ed in  that  section  will  yield  about 
650,000  sacks  of  grain.  The  season 
for  harvesting  has  so  far  been  very 
favorable  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  harvested 
before  any  rain  damage  can  take 
place. 

Hop  growers  from  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  met  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  at  Salem,  Oregon,  where  they 
formed  the  Pacific  Coast  Hop  Grow- 
ers' association  and  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  associa- 
tion claims  to  control  a  big  part  of 
the  hops  grown  on  this  coast  and 
hopes  to  Improve  marketing  condi- 
tions as  well  as  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hop  growing  industry  in 
the  west. 

Barley  buyers  have  recently  ship- 
ped 3,000  tons  of  barley  from  Mer- 
ced county  to  Port  Costa,  from  where 
it  will  be  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  average  price  paid  for 
this  grain  was  from  $1  to  $1.05  net 
to  the  grower.  That  barley  is  be- 
ginning to  move  in  many  sections  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  1200  tons 
of  barley  were  also  shipped  from 
Oakdale  last  week  at  prices  about 
the  same  as  above  mentioned. 


POTATO  NEWS. 

The  shipment  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  Turlock  has  been  about  finished 
for  the  year.  The  yield  there  has 
been  average  this  year  and  prices 
ranged  around  90  cents  a  hundred. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  sweet  potatoes  yield 
on  an  average  180  bushels  to  the 
acre  while  Irish  potatoes  yield  but 
150  bushels  on  the  average  in  this 
State. 

California  potatoes  will  be  allow- 
ed entrance  to  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton markets  providing  they  have 
been  passed  upon  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook. 
The  quarantine  against  California 
tubers  is  still  on,  however,  In  Canada 
and  Idaho. 


FROSTY  NOTES. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  suffered 
its  first  severe  frost  last  Saturday, 
the  temperature  being  30  degrees  in 
Stockton. 

Mr.  Call  of  Corona  says  that  one 
gallon  fire  pot  per  tree  Is  not  enough 
for  a  long  cold  night  because  the 
soot  collectors  ought  to  be  taken  off 
if  extremely  cold  so  the  oil  burns 
faster  to  produce  the  extra  heat 
needed. 

Napa  Valleyites  are  wide  awake  to 
their  need  of  frost  prevention  and 
are  buying  more  heavily  of  firepots 
than  many  other  sections  that  need 
them  as  badly.  Some  of  them  have 
lost  their  past  two  crops  of  prunes 
and  peaches. 

Joe  Brown  of  Hollister  kept  the 
temperature  of  his  24-acre  apricot 
orchard  at  34  degrees,  when  outside 
it  was  26  degrees,  using  a  one-gal- 
lon heater  at  alternate  trees.  He  had 
a  heater  at  every  tree,  but  didn't 
need  all  of  them  that  night. 

If  you  are  going  to  fight  frost  and 
aren't  equipped  yet,  remember  that 
the  manufacturers  of  frost  pots  are 
not  keeping  much  of  a  stock  on  hand 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
root. 

All   Varieties  of   Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  Id  large  and  small  tracts  •• 
■nail  terms.  We  plant  and  care  tor  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  85%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


BRENTWOOD 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunes, 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears;  Tus- 
can and  Phillips  Clings,  Fay 
Elbertas  and  other  Peaches 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft- 
ed Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pure 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orders 
promptly.    Prices  reasonable. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  CaL 


Bolton 
Orchard 
Heaters 

One  gallon  size  20c 
Two  gallon  size  27c 
F.  O.  B.  Your  Station 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  R.  P 
Absolute  Protection  Against 
FROST  DAMAGE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co . 

MERCHANTS'  NAT.  BANK  BLDG. 
San  Franclseo,  Cal. 


FREE! 

Best  data  on  Imperial  Valley  ever  ■ibllsfesd.  AH 
about  land,  water,  crops.  EVERYTHING.  No  twll 
nation  to  buy — It's  tree  as  air.  Every  Aaertsu 
should  know  about  richest  variety  In  world. 

CARL  F.  SCHADER. 
610  Van  Nays  Bldg.,  Las  A«t»h» 


OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory 
on  the  Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  cus- 
tomer may  send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in 
the  way  of  a  fertilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:  BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  fearful  waste  of  Time,  Water,  Land 
and  Labor  attendant  upon  the  use  of  old- 
time  irrigation  methods,  led  to  the  perfection 
of  the 

"K  T"  SYSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION 

a  number  of  years  ago.  If  you  are  a  present 
or  prospective  irrigator,  you  cannot  afford  to 
experiment  with  obsolete  methods.  Write 
today  for  the  "K  T"  Brown  Book,  or  for  any 
.specific  information  you  may  require. 


Kellar-Thomason  Co. 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  ol  Irrigating" 
1234  EAST  28th  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
SALES  OFFICE  AND  SHOW  ROOM,  105  NO.   LOS  ANGELES  ST. 
(Ask  your  Dealer  «r  Contractor) 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


AUTOMOBILE  RUNS  SAW. 

[WrlttM  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Over  in  Stockton  they  are  building 
a  fine  new  schoolhouse.  Many  of  the 
timbers  had  to  be  resawed,  but  there 
was  scarcely  enough  to  require  in- 
stallation of  a  gas  engine  to  run  the 
saw.  So  the  contractor's  automobile 
was  drafted  into  the  service  in  a 
very  simple  and  effective  way  with- 
out connecting  to  the  drive  gear  at 
all. 

A  buzz  saw  about  two  feet  In 
diameter  in  a  tilting  frame  which 
works  in  a  ready-made  wooden 
frame,  was  fastened  to  a  heavy  plank 
platform  for  steadiness.  It  was  con- 
nected with  a  shaft  having  two  iron 
wheels  a  foot  in  diameter  and  six 
Inches  wide  spaced  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  wheels  on  the  contrac- 
tor's 30  h.  p.  Studebaker  automobile. 
The  rear  wheels  of  the  auto  rested 
a  little  past  center  on  these  pulleys, 
the  front  wheels  were  blocked  by  a 
plank  firmly  set  In  front  of  them, 
and  strapped  down  by  the  hubs  to 
the  plank  platform  on  which  the  out- 
fit rested.  When  the  auto  engine 
started  the  rear  wheels  they  turned 
the  shaft  pulleys  simply  by  their 
weight  and  the  timbers  were  ripped 
at  will. 

Connections.  —  A  platform  was 
built  almost  on  the  ground  by  which 
the  machine  could  run  up  onto  and 
over  the  shaft  pulleys  which  project- 
ed slightly  above  It.  The  auto 
wheels  were  about  34  inches  outside 
diameter,  running  the  12-inch  iron 
shaft  pulleys.  On  one  end  of  the 
shaft  was  a  wooden  pulley  6  inches 
wide  and  about  26  inches  in  diameter. 
A  5  inch  belt  connected  this  with  an- 
other wooden  pulley  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter about  6  feet  back  of  the  auto.  On 
the  same  shaft  with  the  last  named 
pulley  was  an  iron  one  about  9  inch- 
es In  diameter  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  saw  frame.  This  was  connected 
by  a  short  upward  sloping  belt  to 
a  4  inch  pulley  on  the  same  shaft 
with  the  saw  and  just  under  the 
saw  platform.  By  such  a  system, 
the  auto  might  run  slowly  and  gen- 
erate great  speed  in  the  saw.  If  a 
smaller  auto  were  used,  it  would 
perhaps  need  less  increase  of  speed 
In  the  gears,  for  that  requires  extra 
power,  but  could  make  up  for  its 
lack  of  power  by  increased  speed 
of  Its  own  wheels. 

There  are  certain  objections  to  us- 
ing a  pulley  wheel  in  place  of  a 
rear  wheel  as  some  people  do  for 
such  odd  jobs,  but  here  there  is  no 
wear  on  machine  or  tires  or  trans- 
mission parts  except  what  would 
come  from  use  on  the  road.  When- 
ever the  saw  was  needed,  they  would 
run  the  car  onto  the  platform,  strap 
the  front  wheels  down,  and  start  the 
engine.  When  the  work  was  done, 
the  auto  simply  backed  off  without 
changes  or  adjustments. 

This  scheme  could  be  worked  on 
many  farmers'  woodpiles,  feed  grind- 
ers, silage  cutters,  pumps,  etc., 
without  investment  in  extra  engines 
er  motors. 


LITTLE  TROUBLES  WITH  GAS 
ENGINES. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

We  recently  stopped  to  see  E.  E. 
Potter  of  San  Joaquin  county,  who 
has  disconnected  his  windmill  from 
the  well  and  Installed  a  2%  h.  p. 


Sterling  distillate  burning  engine  to 
run  a  little  centrifugal  pump.  The 
engine  was  balky.  Sometimes  the 
carbureter  would  flood  and  distil- 
late would  run  all  over.  The  excess 
of  fuel  would  blacken  the  exhaust 
until  the  distillate  was  about  all 
gone,  for  of  course  it  had  to  be  shut 
off  at  the  tank  when  it  flooded. 

Sometimes  it  wouldn't  flood,  but 
would  just  die  a  peaceful  death  and 
quit  chugging  with  all  stopcocks 
open.  A  long  stick  was  run  into  the 
tank  and  the  settlings  stirred  away 
from  the  inlet  to  the  pipe  running 
to  the  carbureter,  and  that  resulted 
in  flooding  the  carbureter.  The  dis- 
tillate was  pretty  dirty,  and  having 
not  been  strained  as  the  tank  was 
filled,  the  dirt  shut  off  the  supply 
at  the  strainer  over  the  inlet  end  of 
the  pipe.  The  carbureter  bowl  was 
taken  to  pieces.  It  contains  a  metal 
bulb  with  a  steel  wire  "needle" 
which  runs  through  the  bulb  ver- 
tically and  rises  with  it  when  the 
bowl  fills  with  fuel.  The  needle  fits 
Into  a  valve  seat  in  the  nipple  onto 
which  the  fuel  pipe  screws  on  the 
cap  over  the  carbureter  bowl.  This 
nipple  seemed  to  have  been  broken 
off,  for  there  was  no  valve  seat  for 
the  needle  to  fit  into  when  the  flow 
should  be  shut  off. 

Similar  flooding  trouble  had  been 
doctored  not  long  before  when  it 
was  found  that  the  bulb  leaked,  had 
filled  with  distillate,  and  so  couldn't 
rise  to  shut  off  the  flow.  Solder 
fixed  it.  The  cause  of  many  such 
leaks  is  the  punching  of  the  float  by 
means  of  the  loose  pin  through  the 
cap,  which  indicates  by  its  rise  and 
fall  whether  the  float  is  working 
properly. 

B.  G.  Ellingwood,  another  San 
Joaquin  county  man  with  another 
Sterling  engine,  was  discovered  by 
his  brother  absolutely  unable  to 
start  it.  The  brother  tried  every- 
thing about  the  engine  and  at  last 
found  the  carbureter  loose  where  fas- 
tened to  the  cylinder.  A  new  gasket 
stopped  the  leakage  of  air  which 
had  made  the  mixture  too  lean  to 
explode.  Mr.  Ellingwood  later  found 
a  friend,  who  couldn't  start  his  dis- 
tillate engine,  though  about  at  the 
limit  of  his  energy  and  patience.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  didn't  know  It 
is  necessary  to  give  the  cylinder  or 
carbureter  a  dose  of  gasoline  for  a 
starter.  Distillate  does  not  vaporize 
ready  enough  to  explode  on  the  first 
round,  though  vaporizers  have  been 
recently  Invented. 


THE    LAMB    SHOULD  HAVE 
WELCOMED  THE  LION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read 
your  editorial  column  in  Issue  of 
7th  November,  and  wonder  whether 
in  your  opinion  Belgium  would 
have  offered  armed  resistance  to 
the  nation  you  characterize  as  high- 
waymen, had  she  known  that  she 
would  not  receive  any  assistance 
whatever  from  any  other  nation. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  if 
Belgium's  so-oalled  Allies  had  given 
her  the  support  that  she  had  been 
led  to  expect,  the  situation  in  Bel- 
glum  would  be  entirely  different  to- 
day? 

Have  you  noticed  in  your  daily 
newspapers  statements  to  the  effect 
that  conscription  is  now  threatened 
for  the  Belgians,  and  have  you  ob- 


bigger 
pro 


The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  —  bigger 
profits — the  use  of  one  means  the  realization 
of  the  other. 

Careful  designing,  the  use  of  high-grade 
materials,  and  accurate  construction  reduce 
the  cost  of  maintenance  to  a  minimum. 

The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor  is  built  to 
stay  built:  every  part  is  able  to  stand  much 
heavier  strains  than  can  possibly  be  put  on  it 
in  the  course  of  service ;  wear  on  each  part  is 
very  slight  in  proportion  to  the  work  done; 
but  should  it  become  necessary  to  replace  any 
part,  it  can  be  done  at  small  cost,  in  the  field, 
by  the  operator.  The  elimination  of  big  re- 
pair bills  and  the  fact  that  The  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor  can  be  used  for  hauling,  or  as 
an  emergency  stationary  power  plant,  every 
day  in  the  year,  make  it  an  exceedingly  profit- 
able investment. 


ACTOR I 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 


As  a  business  precaution  you  should  inves- 
tigate the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor.  This 
booklet  points  the  way  to  bigger  profits. 

For  convenience,  use  the  coupon. 


Cut  Mere 


THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  C-8 

Gentlemen:  Kindlv  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. " 


Name  ,  P.  O.  Box  

Town  State  

Size  of  Farm  Acres.    (Check  main  crop  raised.) 
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The  Wise 
RANCHER 

Will  not  wait  until  Spring  to  install 
his  pumping  system.  Now  is  the 
logical  time  to  decide.  Let  the 
world's  largest  water  developers 
solve  your  pumping  problems. 

Layne  &  Bowler 
Pump 


mm 


■\\tssil- 


With  the  Layne 
&  Bowler  pump 
you  are  insured 
against  crop 
failures.  It 
gives  continual, 
efficient  service 
at  less  cost  of 
operation.  Pos- 
itively the  most 
economical 
pump  in  opera- 
tion. Construct- 
ed to  meet  your 
particular  r  e- 
quirements.  No 
p  i  t  required. 
No  intric  ate 
mechanism. 
Stop  experi- 
menting, elim- 
i  n  a  t  e  trouble- 
some pumping 
problems  and 
obtain  the 
cheapest  water 
by  instal  ling 
the 


LAYNE 
& 


«%S  BOWLER 


PUMP 

Our  Cata- 
log No.  25 
gives  com- 
plete in- 
f  o  rmation. 
Write  for  it. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


served  any  protest  from  her  so- 
called  Allies  against  this  measure? 

Does  there  seem  to  you  to  be  any 
evidence  that  these  Allies  have  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  used 
Belgium  for  the  goat,  and  are  still 
using  her  and  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  her  present  condition 
through  their  failure  to  render  the 
substantial  assistance  that  seeming- 
ly the  Belgians  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect of  them  and  had  relied  upon? 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  these 
ideas  have  ever  suggested  them- 
selves to  you.  Evidently  not,  since 
you  have  taken  upon  you  the  re- 
sponsibility as  editor  to  refer  to  the 
Germans  as  highwaymen,  and  to 
convict  them  of  precipitating  "the 
most  colossal  injustice  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  for  upwards  of 
ten  years  and  have,  until  recently, 
enjoyed  reading  the  paper,  but  edi- 
torials such  as  the  one  that  appears 
in  November  7,  to  me,  at  least,  are 
exceedingly  distasteful. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  drop 
my  name  from  your  list  of  subscrib- 
ers. WM.  E.  LINGARD. 

Santa  Barbara. 

(We  thank  you  for  the  decade  of 
your  favor  and  support  and  accord 
you  the  right  of  public  declaration  of 
dissent  from  the  views  which  we 
have  expressed.  When  we  can  no 
longer  condemn  national  wrongs 
which  cry  to  heaven,  whether  com- 
mitted by  your  country  or  ours  this 
journal  will  have  outlived  its  use- 
fulness.—Editor.  ) 


AVOCADOS,  NUTS  AND  FIGS 

To  the  Editor:  Are  alligator  pears 
grown  successfully  in  this  part  of  the 
state?  English  walnuts?  Which  va- 
riety of  fig  trees  would  you  recom- 
mend (for  shade  and  fruit)  for  plant- 
ing around  a  hog  pasture? — T.  H., 
Escalon. 

[The  alligator  pear  or  avocado 
will  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  es- 
pecially the  thin-skinned  var'cties, 
which  are  of  superior  flavor,  but  are 
not  so  large  or  suitable  for  transpw 
tation  as  the  thick-skinned  varieties. 
Shnabel  Bros,  of  Newcastle,  Placer 
county,  and  the  Bangor  Develop- 
ment Co.  of  Butte  county  have  sev- 
eral acres,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
they  are  thriving.  We  know  of 
none  in  your  part  of  the  State. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald  of  Stockton 
has  done  much  good  work  on  wal- 
nuts and  could  recommend  varieties 
suitable  for  your  climate.  A  mod- 
erately heavy,  deep,  well-drained  soil 
is  needed  for  walnuts  and  for  your 
section  a  variety  should  be  chosen 
which  bears  its  nuts  under  heavy 
foliage  to  avoid  sunburn,  and  which 
blooms  late  enough  to  escape  spring 
frosts.  The  Franquettes  and  May- 
ettes  will  probably  give  satisfaction. 
Consult  Cal.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  231  at 
your  library. 

You  seem  to  expect  the  hogs  to 
eat  most  of  the  fig  fruit,  in  which 
case  white  Adriatic  will  be  about  the 
best  because  it  bears  heavily  and  the 
fruit  is  likely  to  sunburn.  Most  figs 
drop  to  the  ground  when  ripe,  so  the 
Calimyrna  variety,  which  does  not 
fruit  so  heavily,  would  not  be  satis- 
factory, for  the  hogs  will  get  all  that 
drops. — Editor.] 


Buy  a  good  boar  and  keep  him- 
When  breeding  for  the  market  it  Is 
a  shame  to  sell  a  proven  boar  as  long 
as  he  will  breed. 


With  an  IRON  AGE 


This  cut  shows 
Iron  Age  Power 
Sprayer  No. 
200W. 
250  gallon 
tanx;  2-horse 
engine,  D.-A 
Pump,  Relief 
Valve,  Platform, 
Skids,  Flooring-. 

Supplied  with 
or  without 
wagon  gear. 


E  carry  a  complete  line  of  Sprayers — bucket,  knapsack,  bar- 
rel, power  and  traction — for  every  purpose.    Spraying  well 
done  depends  on  the  machine  you  use.    Iron  Age  Sprayers 
are  universally  used  and  recommended.   Write  us  about  your 
needs  or  call  and  see  us. 

Valuable  Spray  Booklet — Free 

Tells  "why,  when,  what  spray  and  with  what  machine."  Send  for  a 
copy  today. 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

established  1886 
Implements,  Wagons,  Dairy  Supplies,  Road  and  Grading  Machinery 
SOO  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Here's  What 
YOU  GET  SB 


The  Most  Complete,  Economical 
and  Efficient  Spray  Outfit  Ever 
Offered    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


$150 


A  Z-S  Engine— the  Engine  of  Power  and  Simplicity.  A  Pump — good  for  200  pounds  working 
pressure;  a  Covered  Tank — which  will  hold  100  gallons  of  solution;  6 '/a -Inch  Suction  Hose  with 
fittings  and  strainer;  48  feet  /2-inch  hose,  In  two  pieces,  with  fittings  for  discharge  lines;  2  10-ft. 
Bamboo  Spray  Poles — with  complete  fittings;  2  Twin  Spray  Nozzles — with  eomplete  fittings  and  extra 
nozzles. 

The  entire  outfit  mounted  on  channel  iron  frame,  so  that  it  can  bo  put  on  running  gear  or  on 
ordinary  farm  wagon.    No  enclosed  machinery.    Ready  access  to  pump  and  engine. 
A  Complete  set  of  canvas  curtains  furnished  with  the  outfit. 

The  engine  Is  complete  in  itself  for  pumping  or  other  farm  work,  and  can  be  taken  off  the  channel 
Iron  foundation  by  merely  removing  four  bolts. 

Further  information  on  request 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

129  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles    68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


Self  Payers 

The  pumf  you  buy  should  raise 
the  maximum  quantity  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  gallon,  run  con- 
stantly without  repairs  and 
with  minimum  attention. 

"JACKSON  MADE"  PUMPS 
not  only  do  this  but  they  are 
self-payers     because  their 
saving  in  power  and  repairs 
will  pay  their  first 
cost  in  a  very  few 
months. 

There  is  a  "Jack- 
son Made"  Pump 
that  will  do  the 
work  you  require  at 
a  lower  cost  than 
any  other  make. 

Write  us,  tell  us  your  pump- 
ing problem  and  our  expert  en- 
gineers will  help  you,  free  of 
cost. 

Byron -Jackson  Tron 
Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St., 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
WORKS — West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


Several  cows  affected  with  black- 
leg have  died  during  the  past  week 
in  Glenn  county. 

Railroad  officials  claim  that  there 
are  now  25,000  head  of  beef  cattle 
on  the  way  to  California  from  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexican  points. 

The  first  silo  to  be  built  in  Glenn 
county  was  recently  erected  by  A.  E. 
Slocum.  With  the  increasing  inter- 
est in  dairying  in  that  vicinity  more 
will  probably  follow. 

The  McLaughlin  Horse  Importing 
Company  of  Oakland  has  recently 
sold  a  fine  Percheron  stallion  to  par- 
ties in  Gonzales,  Monterey  county. 
The  price  paid  was  said  to  be  $4,000. 

At  a  sale  held  by  J.  B.  Agnew  In 
Tulare  county  last  week,  five  of  his 
registered  Shire  mares  were  sold  for 
a  total  of  $3,000.  to  Judge  Bridge- 
ford  of  San  Francisco. 

The  creameries  in  Fresno  county 
paid  out  $96,000  for  fat  received 
during  the  month  of  October.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $6,000  over  that 
of  the  previous  month. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  to 
start  a  creamery  or  condensing  plant 
at  Salida,  Stanislaus  county.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  owners  of  about 
3,000  cows  have  promised  their  sup- 
port. 

Several  farmers  in  the  Watson- 
ville  section  report  outbreaks  of  hog 
cholera  during  the  past  month.  Vac- 
cination is  being  done  and  late  re- 
ports state  that  the  disease  has  been 
checked. 

That  the  membership  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemans'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation may  be  increased  in  the  low- 
er San  Joaquin  valley,  a  meeting  is 
to  be  held  at  Bakersfleld  this  week 
by  officers  of  the  association. 

A  shipment  of  15  carloads  of  cat- 
tle was  received  last  week  from  Ha- 
chita,  New  Merico,  by  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  at  Bakers- 
field,  which  will  be  finished  for 
market  on  that  company's  ranges. 

The  directors  of  the  Imperial 
County  Fair  have  made  provision  for 
a  butterfat  contest  to  be  held  at 
their  fair  this  year,  offering  three 
prizes  for  cows  four  years  and  over 
and  three  prizes  for  cows  two  years 
and  under. 

Cattlemen  staid  longer  than  usual 
in  the  mountains  above  Truckee 
this  year,  due  to  the  fine  weather 
which  has  prevailed  there.  A  re- 
port from  that  place  however,  says 
that  the  last  herd  to  leave  passed 
through  there  last  week. 

After  many  years'  work  the  cattle 
men  of  Cooperstown  have  finally 
been  granted  a  rate  on  carload  ship- 
ments of  cattle  from  that  point  to 
Oakdale,  of  $10  a  car.  This  will 
overcome  considerable  loss  as  the 
long  drive  has  previously  been  hard 
on  the  stock. 

In  his  October  report,  J.  F.  Grass 
Jr.,  tester  for  the  Yolo  county  cow- 
testing  association,  states  that  there 
were  12  cows  In  the  association 
which  produced  50  pounds  or  bet- 


ter of  butter  fat  last  month.  The 
highest  record  was  made  by  a  Hol- 
stein  cow  owned  by  Lindsay  Morris. 

Community  breeding  is  a  subject 
which  will  be  taken  up  by  several 
farm  advisers  in  the  near  future,  and 
this  in  connection  with  their  work 
of  organizing  cow  testing  associa- 
tions should  be  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  many 
dairymen  who  want  to  breed  better 
cows  but  do  not  feel  Justified  in  buy- 
ing a  registered  bull  for  so  few  cows. 

The  cattle  market  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  yards  last  week  was 
steady  to  strong  on  all  classes,  al- 
though receipts  were  again  short. 
Some  good  steers  were  sold  during 
the  week,  the  general  price  being 
$7.00  to  $7.15  for  tops.  The  hog 
market  was  again  strong,  closing  at 
$7.20  for  tops.  There  was  good 
average  receipts  and  quality  for  the 
entire  week. 

Sheep  receipts  were  light  and  de- 
mand excellent,  top  lambs  selling  at 
$6.35,  all  other  lines  being  strong  to 
higher. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office  Ed.  E. 
Johnson,  of  Turlock,  reports  that  he 
has  recently  sold  four  registered 
Guernsey  cows  and  a  registered  bull 
to  Joe  Levy,  Manteca,  and  register- 
ed Duroc  Jersey  boars  to  the  follow- 
ing: C.  R.  Beamer,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
W.  S.  Salisbury,  Los  Molinos,  Groth 
Bros.,  Longnale,  W.  M.  Stevens, 
Turlock,  Gallatin  Ranch,  Red  Bluff, 
A.  L.  Cheney,  McFarland,  R.  D. 
Burns,  Stratford,  Aug  Siblom,  Tur- 
lock, and  E.  Walstrom,  Turlock. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Wool  Growers'  Association  closed 
last  week  after  a  number  of  impor- 
tant matters  had  been  taken  up. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
a  request  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture to  establish  standards  for 
American  wool,  and  the  convention 
authorized  its  officers  to  arrange  for 
an  official  standard  auction  of  rams 
under  the  direction  of  the  associa- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  there  was  little  said  on  the 
tariff  subject  except  to  recommend 
that  a  reasonable  duty  be  placed  on 
imported  wool. 

As  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week,  the  cow  Tilly  Alcartra, 
owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons  of 
Woodland,  has  broken  the  world's 
record  for  milk  production,  having 
finished  her  test  with  30,452.6 
pounds  of  milk  containing  951.3 
pounds  of  fat.  This  is  861.4  pounds 
more  milk  for  the  year  than  was  pro- 
duced by  Creamelle  Vale,  the  former 
world's  record  cow,  and  being  made 
by  a  five-year-old  animal,  as  the  Mor- 
ris cow  Is,  leaves  room  for  improve- 
ment in  her  own  record  in  future 
years.  This  record,  with  those  of 
Riverside  Sadie  and  Aralia  De  Kol, 
gives  the  Morris  herd  three  out  of  the 
six  highest  milk-producing  cows  in 
the  world. 


try  blanks  can  be  secured  by  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Thorpe.  The  association 
is  also  completing  plans  for  a 
seven  day  test  for  economical  butter 
fat  production,  to  be  held  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  next  year. 
The  following  classes  will  be  made, 


a  $50  cup  or  cash  being  offered  la 
each  class:  class  1-4  years  old  or 
over,  class  2-30  months  and  under 
four  years,  class  3-under  30  months. 
This  should  prove  an  interesting 
contest  to  all  and  be  highly  educa- 
tional in  nature. 


HOR.SE    OWNERS!  USE 

OOHBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speed?  and  positive  care. 
The  safest,    Best  BLISTER 

•ver  used.   Removes  all  bunches 
from  Horses.    Impossslbie  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CALIFORNIA   JERSEY  CLUB 
NEWS. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office  from  Sec- 
retary J.  E.  Thorpe  of  the  California 
Jersey  Breeders'  association  he 
states  that  the  Jersey  Futurity  stake 
number  two  is  being  filled  and  that 
entries  will  close  December  1.  En- 


SPRAY 

with 

An  Alpha  Combination  Power  Sprayer 

THE  BEST  ENGINE 

THE  BEST  DUPLEX  PUMP 
THE  BEST  TANK 

THE  BEST  AGITATOR 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLE  FIXTURES 

A  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  OUTFIT 


No 
Batteries 
No| 
Coils 


Starts 
Easy 
No 
Cranking 


"A  TWO  IN  ONE  POWER  lUNIT" 

The  Alpha  Engine  Equipped  with  a  Combination  drive,  for 
power  sprayer,  as  well  as  for  other  power  purposes. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  3B 

JAMES  SANITARY  BARN  THE  IDEAL  GREEN 

EQUIPMENT  FEED  SILO 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Everything  for  the  Dairy 


Don't  Feed  Butter 
Fat  to  the  Hogs 

To  get  every  ounce  of  butter  fat  from  your  milk,  th« 
bowl  of  your  separator  must  spin  swiftly  and  smoothly. 
This  requires  a  special  oil.  The  oils  you  use  on  your 
other  farm  machinery  arc  not  suited  to  the  delicate,  hick 
speed  mechanism  of  the  separator. 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  of  just  the  right  body  to  quickly  reach  those  finely  ad- 
justed, close  fitting  bearings.  That  is  why  it  will  give  you 
perfect  lubrication.  If  a  better  separator  oil  could  be 
made,  we  would  make  it.    Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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Breeding  for  Efficiency. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  slogan  most  popularly  express- 
ed by  the  heads  of  all  manufacturing 
concerns  is,  "Lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction." While  the  manufacturing 
of  butter  fat  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  improved  machinery  as  is  the  case 
with  most  oth<  /  commodities,  the 
cost  of  production  can  be  materially 
reduced  and  efficiency  increased  by 
using  better  bred  sires  and  in  this 
way  increasing  the  annual  produc- 
tion, without  increasing  the  cost  of 
raw  material  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent 

That  dairymen  do  not  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  appreciate  the  value  in- 
dollars  and  cents  realized  from  the 
use  of  purebred  bulls  with  transmit- 
ting powers  back  of  them,  is  the  con- 
viction of  a  practical  dairyman  and 
breeder  in  this  State,  who  is  using 
the  following  arguments  among  his 
grade  dairymen  neighbors,  with  the 
Idea  of  building  up  the  industry  in 
his  particular  locality. 

In  the  first  place  this  man  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  co-operative 
cow  testing  association  as  he  be- 
lieves that  in  this  way  the  dairymen 
will  be  able  to  check  up  the  results 
secured  from  the  use  of  fte  better 
bull,  as  well  as  enable  him  to  cull  his 
cows  more  intelligently. 

Selecting  at  random  a  dairyman 
whose  herd  average  in  the  associa- 
tion has  been  three  Quarter  pounds 
daily,  he  shows  that  man  how  he  can 
Increase  that  average  one  quarter 
pound  daily  by  using  a  better  Dull. 
This  he  is  able  to  do  by  pointing  out 
other  members  of  the  cow-testing  as- 
sociation who  have  had  equally  good 
results,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  association's  records. 

Now  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat 
does  not  sound  much  to  a  person,  if 
taken  singly,  but  when  multiplied  by 
30,  the  usual  number  of  cows  to  the 
herd  in  his  section,  it  looks  like  a 
good  deal.  For  instance  he  shows 
the  neighbor  that  with  30  three- 
quarter-pound  cows  his  daily  rev- 
enue at  30  cents  a  pound  for  fat  Is 
$6.75.  But  that  little  quarter  pound 
increase  brings  that  revenue  up  to 
19.00  daily.  From  the  pound  basis 
he  goes  up  to  the  pound  and  a  quart- 
er average  which  means  $11.25  daily 
revenue.  To  those  who  are  the  least 
bit  skeptical  about  securing  such  re- 
sult through  the  use  of  better  bulls 
alone,  he  again  points  to  those  asso- 
ciation records  which  do  hot  lie. 

As  a  final  peg,  for  it  should  be  said 
that  herds  having  more  than  one  and 
a  half  pounds  production  are  pretty 
scarce  even  in  the  associations,  he 
has  figured  what  the  pound  and  a 
quarter  herd  will  produce  with  a 
quarter  pound  more  fat.  Here  he 
points  out  that  the  herd  produces  45 
pounds  of  fat  daily,  worth  at  the 
same  fat  price,  $13.50. 

In  making  this  increase  he  points 
out  that  all  the  dairyman  need  spend 
In  actual  money  is  the  difference  in 
price  of  three  registered  bulls  in 
Place  Of  three  grade  bulls,  which  is. 
when  divided  among  30  head  of  cows, 
a  very  small  consideration. 

After  showing  how  the  daily  re- 
turns may  be  increased,  the  differ- 
ence between  $6.75  (the  revenue  of 
the  three  quarter  pound  cows)  and 
$13.50  (the  daily    revenue    of  the 


pound  and  a  half  cows)  he  goes  still 
further  and  shows  that  there  has 
been  no  material  increase  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  that  the  milker  at 
$60  a  month  would  milk  the  higher 
producing  herd  for  the  same  price  as 
he  would  the  poor  herd  and  the  cost 
of  feed  for  the  pound-and-a-half 
herd  would  be  practically  the  same 
as  for  the  three-quarter-pound  herd. 

In  summing  up  then  he  finds  that 
30  cows  can  be  maintained  and  milk- 
ed for  $165,  figuring  alfalfa  hay 
worth  $7  a  ton  and  milker  at  $60. 
From  the  herd  averaging  the  smaller 
named  amount  the  monthly  gross 
revenue  is  $202.50  while  that  from 
the  heavy  producing  one  is  $405 
monthly,  or  a  difference  of  $202.50 
clear  profit  every  month  for  the  good 
breeding.  Carried  out  into  the  total 
for  the  year  the  difference  is  almost 
staggering,  but  he  points  out,  it  has 
been  done  and  still  is  being  done 

Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCH ER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  llw 
years  old,  also  two  and  three  years  old  Allies  for  oil 
Los  Altos  Stork  Farm.  Los  Altos,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


0.  I.  C.  SWINE — The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Immun- 
ized against  hog  cholera.  Extra  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and  January. 
Three  herd  boars  in  use.  All  stock  sent  out  will  be  im- 
munized, registered  and  crated  at  purchase  price.  Send 
your  orders  now.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  B.  J.  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento County,  California. 

REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  tht.  Increases  tie  value  of 
your  herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  ner.4.  If.  4  11. 
Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Holsteln  Bull.  Tuebie  Colantha  Lad,  by 
Sarcastic  Blossom  Lad.  Dam  Stafford  Mercedes  Aaggie 
Ti  ebie.  coming  Ave  years  old.  First  class  condition 
and  sure  breeder.  F.  H.  Daniels,  1350  Park  St.,  Ala- 
meda.  

TEN  REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  more  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred 
heifers  and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.  K.  W. 
Abbott,   Milpltas,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  bulls  sired  by 
King  of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  fiom 
A.  a  0.  dams.    J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  

H0LSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-hred  young  Holsteln  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prion 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak.  

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— Cost  less  than 
hah*  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for 
free  hook  to  C01TL80N  CO.,  Petaluma.  

THE  MeCLOUO  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud,  Cal. 
— High-class  thorough-bred  Holsteln  bulls  for  sale. 
WHte  for  nricpo  nnd  nedierees. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Mitt 
strain  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Peta- 
luma. Cal.  

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm, 
Maybews.  Sacramento  county.  Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey. 


ONLY  FIVE  registered  Holsteln  bull  calves  left.  J. 
W.  Renoit.  It.  2.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Auctioneer  and  Breeder. 
T.  J.  Ol'kerwi.  Stratford.  Cal,  

REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
frr.ni  h»st  rows.    Rancho  Dos  Bios.  B.  2.  Modesto. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holstelns,  Pontlac 
rinll  ca'vM     M.  Holdridge.  Modesto.  Cal.   

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys, 
r    (J.   VcFar'and,   Rmite  2.   Tal-re.  r"'  

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tubernilin  tested. 
Mnwnod  Farm.  Santa  Cms,  Cal.  

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM— Beg.  Jersey  Bulls 
fur  tale     B.  4.  8acramento,  Cal.  

REG.  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves..  Julian-King  of 
Riverside  breeding.    B.  F.  Anderson,  B.  2,  Modesto. 

SUNNYSI0E  HERD— Registered  Holsteln  cattle.  B. 
F    Inert n.  R.  3.  Box  5W.  Vlsalla.  Cat  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for 
•ale.     W.   J.   Hackett,   Breeder.   Ceres.  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN  CATTLE— 

MrtHtter  A  Son.  Chlno.  Cal 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal. — Choice  young 
j#»*«pv  hulic  for  sale. 

COPA  DE  ORB  FARM. — Pure  bred  Holsteln  cattle, 
Los  Banos.  Cal. 

J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams.  Cal.— Registered  Hoi- 
■tela  bulls  for  sale. 


AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  fine  young  bulla  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine 
color.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412 
Clans   Sprockets   Bldg..   San  Francisco. 

SWINE 


STEY-BRAE  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  beaded  by  Band- 
master 2nd.  junior  champion  Iowa  State  Fair.  My 
females  were  winners  at  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota State  Fairs.  Address  E.  B.  MacFarland,  410 
Call   Building.  San  Francisco. 


BLATCHFORD'S   PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 

safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.    .Write  for  free  folder 

"The  Safety  Route  .from  PIgbood  to  Porkage."  Coulson 
Co.,  Petaluma. 


PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  Swine.  Pliie  winners. 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  910  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


BERKSHIRES — Boar  pigs  ready  for  delivery,  from 
Crusader's  Duchess  11th  197319  by  Baron  Duke  194th 
191105.     F.  M.  Stern.  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  CaL 

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size  and  bone  and  qallti 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1018 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Glsh,  Laws,  Inye 
County,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Large  and  m** 
lum  type.  As  represented  or  money  back.  W.  A 
Young.  Lodi.  CaL 

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  brad 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  I.  8, 
Box  f>9.  Santa  Bona,  CaL 

DUR0C-JERSEYS — Prize    Winning    Boars   and  youni 

stock  for  sale.    J.  K.  Eraser,  Denair,  CaL 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sal* 

Grapewild  Farm,  Maybews,  Sacramento  CaL  A.  B 
Humphrey.  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigree* 
stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  N»- 
vain  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Writ, 
for  pedigree.     Seasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat 

sonville.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Both  sexes  Tor  sale.  M.  L.  Flea 
ing.  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  winners 
finest  stork  in  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

REGISTERED    POLAND    CHINA  HOGS — Cholera  la 

mime      W    D    Trpwhitt.  Hanford. 


BERKSHIRES— Weanling  males  $10.    Females.  $11 

J.  M.  Bomberger,  Modest*,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS— Prize  winners.    Money  makers.  W. 

Bernstein,  Hanford,  Cal.   

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Special  sale  of  yoaai 

sows.    C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  CaL  

DUROCS  from  first-prize  winners  Slate  Fair.  $15.«* 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock  CaL   

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Berkshlres.  PrlMa 

on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Large  type.  The  Browning  Stock 
Farm.    W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY   SWINE — Las  Paderas 

Ranch.  El  Cajon,  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen,  Manager.  

KNBB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-China 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  for  sal*.  F. 
W.  White,  Elk  Grove,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings.  Lindquist  Br* 
Turlock.  CaL 

CHAS.  G000MAN,  Breeder  of  High-Class  Berkskln 
swine.    Williams.  CaL  

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  f>* 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS— Large  medium  typs 
Prize  winning  stock.    S.  F.  Williams,  Chico. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered  Hen- 
fords.    R.  M.  Runlap,  Manager,  Newman,  CaL  

HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM— Registered  Short-Hons. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  CaL  


SHEEP 


i.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Merlaw 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  BamboulUaU. 
Hanford,  Cal.  

FRANK   MEACHAM,    Petaluma,    California.— Braeda 

8hropsbires,  Bambouillets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexm 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Kosa  or  Petaluma  for  Lh« 
Oak.   


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey  cattle  art 
Poland-China  hogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto.  

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa.— Registered  Berkskln 
*ogs  and  Jersey  cattle. 


Free 


MORE 
MILK 


— a  copy  of  this  book- 
let will  be  sent  to  any 
address    absolutely  free 
and    without  obligation. 

We  want  every  dairyman  and 
stock  feeder  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
booklet.     It  gives  valuable 
information]  about  feeds  and  feeding 
— and  tells   you  how  you  can  get 
more  milk  from  your  cows  at  no 
extra  cost  by  feeding — 


WRITE  US 
TODAY 
for  a  copy 
FREE 


— the  succulent  milk-producing  vegetable  feed. 

Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  ideal  feed,  not  only  for  dairy  cows, 
but  also  for  hogs,  goats,  sheep,  poultry  and  horses.  It  is  wonderfully 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  Makes  a  splendid  combination  with  alfalfa.  Can 
be  added  to  any  ration  with  profit.  Succulent,  digestible  and  palatable 
— Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  entirely  displaces  silage  (or  can  be  fed 
with  it,  if  desired)  and  is  clean  and  healthful.  Can  be  had  plain  or 
with  molasses. 

When  you  start  feeding  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp  you  get  an  instant 
response  from  your  cows  not  only  in  improved  health  and  general 
condition — but  an  extra  1  to  5  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  a  day.  This  is 
surely  worth  trying.  Order  a  sack  from  your  feed  dealer  today  and 
test  it  on  one  cow  whose  milk  record  you  know. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

607  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
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Draft  Horse  Sale  a  Benefit 


twrlttos  for  til  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. J 

Few  attempts  have  been  made  by 
any  livestock  association  in  this  State 
more  worthy  of  support  than  the  one 
now  being  made  by  the  California 
Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association, 
in  its  effort  to  hold  annual  sales  of 
purebred  draft  horses. 

In  this  work  the  association  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  better  able  to 
put  the  purebred  horse  breeding  of 
the  State  upon  a  higher  basis  than  it 
has  ever  before  enjoyed,  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  farmers  and  breeders 
alike  will  be  furnished  with  a  market 
at  which  either  to  buy  or  sell  good 
sound  breeding  stock. 

This  bringing  of  buyer  and  seller 
together  has  been  a  difficult  task  in 
past  years,  not  only  with  female 
stock  but  with  high  class  stallions 
as  well,  with  the  result  that  while  we 
have  a  number  of  fine  females  in  the 
State  which  breeders  would  dispose 
of  at  a  moderate  figure,  there  has 
been  no  way  for  the  farmer  to  learn 
of  their  whereabouts,  when  in  need 
of  such  animals. 

The  same  thing  has  been  true  to  a 
large  extent  with  home-bred  stal- 
lions, breeders  finding  it  difficult  to 
sell  such  animals  at  a  fair  figure  un- 
less aided  by  the  horse  salesman  who 
has  become  a  familar  figure  in  our 
rural  districts,  and  whose  commis- 
sion naturally  adds  considerable  to 
the  price  for  which  the  horse  is  sold, 
unless  perchance  the  breeder  is  will- 
ing to  stand  the  added  expense,  in 
which  case  his  profit  in  raising  has 
been  done  away  with. 

There  is  another  factor  which  has 
oftentimes  discouraged  farmers  in 
purchasing  registered  stallions,  and 
that  is  their  inability  to  sell  such  ani- 
mals at  a  reasonable  price,  when 
they  can  no  longer  use  them.  Many 
times  these  horses  are  proven  breed- 
ers and  just  in  their  prime  and  as- 
suredly of  worth  equal  to  an  untried 
horse,  yet  their  owners  are  unable  to 
get  anywhere  near  their  value,  al- 
though their  service  to  the  horse  in- 
dustry of  the  State  has  only  begun. 

According  to  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, most  of  these  difficulties  will 
be  overcome  by  the  establishing  of  a 
permanent  sale,  as  the  only  charge 
to  either  seller  or  buyer  will  be  the 
comparatively  small  cost  of  auc- 
tioneer and  advertising  fees. 

In  the  case  of  the  stallions  which 
can  no  longer  be  used  by  a  farmer 
or  company  of  farmers,  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  others  in  the  same  circum- 
stances will  be  glad  to  purchase,  of- 
fering their  own  at  that  same  time. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  these  horses 
at  a  very  small  cost,  and  their  value 
to  the  State  will  in  this  way  be  con- 
siderably lengthened. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  holding  of 
such  a  sale  than  the  present,  for 
there  is  little  question  but  that  the 
European  conflict  will  shut  off  all 
importations  of  breeding  animals  for 
many  years  to  come,  or  at  least  so 
reduce  such  importations  that  our 
stallions  must  be  bred  and  raised  at 
home,  almost  exclusively. 

From  letters  and  inquiries  receiv- 
ed from  prospective  buyers  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  plan  has  met  their 
favor,  and  the  association  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  securing  consign- 


ments, an  auctioneer,  and  in  doing 
other  preliminary  work.  They  are 
anxious  however  to  get  in  immediate 
touch  with  all  purebred  draft  horse 
owners  desirious  of  disposing  of 
same  and  a  letter  to  secretary  J.  I. 
Thompson,  Davis,  California,  will 
bring  further  information. 


MILO  MAIZE  AND  MILK 
COOLERS. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  milo'  maize 
stalks  harmful  to  cows  after  all  of 
the  grain  has  been  taken  off  except 
the  secondary  small  heads  with  small 
amount  of  grain  on  them?  Will  it 
pay  to  cut  them  and  feed  with  al- 
falfa hay  or  let  the  stock  clean  up 
what  they  will  in  the  field?  Can  an 
oil  stove  be  kept  in  milk  house  for 
heating  water  to  wash  milk  utensils, 
if  milk  or  cream  are  kept  in  the 
same  room,  without  tainting  the 
cream  or  milk?  What  is  a  cooler 
for  cooling  milk? — B.  J.  B.,  Orland. 

[Sorghum  stalks  are  not  injurious 
unless  eaten  in  excess,  when  they 
are  apt  to  cause  indigestion  like 
other  coarse  fodders  sometimes  do. 
There  is  no  poison  in  them  a.",  there 
is  sometimes  in  rank  green  sorghum. 
Sorghum  stalks  are  sometimes  siloed 
after  the  grain  heads  are  gathered 
because  sorghum  has  the  habit  of 
holding  juice  in  the  stem  longer  than 
Indian  corn,  which  is  generally 
counted  not  fit  for  siloing  after  the 
ears  ripen.  In  siloing  sorghum  stalks 
it  is  desirable  to  use  some  water  in 
filling  and  pack  down  very  tightly. 

If  possible  it  would  be  better  to 
have  oil  stove  and  washing  utensils 
in  a  separate  room  from  where  milk 
and  cream  are  kept,  as  there  are  few 
oil  stoves  that  do  not  give  off  some 
odor.  Such  room  need  not  be  expen- 
sive, a  lean-to  shed  being  suitable 
in  case  you  do  not  feel  able  to  build 
a  better  structure. 

A  milk  cooler  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  temperature  of 
either  milk  or  cream.  They  are 
sometimes  made  in  conical  shape 
and  sometimes  in  riffle  shape,  the 
object  being  to  run  the  warm  milk 
over  a  water  and  air  cooled  surface. 

By  running  a  thin  sheet  of  milk 
over  these  riffles,  the  air  itself  lowerp 
the  temperature  somewhat,  but  to 
further  cool  it,  the  utensil  is  so  made 
that  a  continual  stream  of  water  is 
run  inside  the  vessel,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  milk  to 
about  50  or  60  degrees  F.  if  freshly 
pumped  water  is  used. 

Most  any  of  our  advertisers  wrho 
handle  dairy  supplies  can  furnish 
you  with  illustrations  and  price  list 
of  the  coolers  that  they  handle,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  cost  is  a  very 
small  item. 

Their  use  is  advocated,  as  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  at  once  taken  out  of  the 
milk  or  cream,  and  the  keeping  qual- 
ities of  same  are  very  noticeably  im- 
proved. Where  whole  milk  is  to  be 
sold,  it  shmild  be  poured  over  the 
cooler  as  soon  as  possible  after  be- 
ing milked,  but  if  butter  fat  is  sold 
to  the  creamery,  it  is  better  to  cool 
the  cream  alone  as  it  runs  from  the 
separator  into  the  cream  can. — Ed- 
itor. ] 


Study  the  bull's  pedigree  carefully- 
after  studying  his  conformation.  The 
records  back  of  his  sire  and  dam  tell 
the  story  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
herd  sire  better  than  any  other  one 
thing.  All  registered  bulls  are  not 
result-getters;  scrubs  never  are. 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Time«  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


m  > 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Folly  Paid  Capital,  ii.ihmi.immmmi 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Qak  Grove  Berkshires 

1 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  immune  Berkshire 
herd  in  the  State. 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to  none  on  tke 
coast.   Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshires  and  we  know  that 
we  can  supply  what  you  want.    Write  us  or  call. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop.  WOODLAND.  CAL. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shire* 

At  th«  State  Pair  just  closed,  the  8hlre  Stal- 
lion SEVERN  PIXOT.  Imported  by  the  a»l»»- 
dor  Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Rertetratlom 
Board'*  trophy  and  $100  for  the  beet  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  ihown  with  tare* 
of  hie  get. 

If  you  want  te  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  •hire 
stalllen 

For   Price*.   Etc.,  Address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HEN  KY  WHEATLEI 

Napa,  Calif. 


I    HAVE    TO  OFFER 

12  Holstein  Heifers  (Grades)  bred  to 
EARL  SEGIS  PONTIAC— Grandson  of  KING  SEGIS 
Beckman-Balley   Dairy  Farm 
2%  miles  Southwest  of  Lodl,  Cal. 
Phone  22F5  H.  T.  Bailey.  Mgr. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

8*1*1   conducted   Id   ill   parts  of   California  sad 
Utalnlni    Suited.      Writ*    for    date)    and  taraj* 
Twenty-flve    years'  flxpefleoM 

so  Mam  ST..  tos  »*kflfi 


REDWOOD 

TANKS— SILtS 
Water   trough!,    tank   IrasjH  ass 


Steel  and  Wood  Wlndaallla. 
Prleat  th«  Iwrat 

BROWN  4  DYSON 
640  So.  Centsr  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Barley  tor  Dairy  Cows. 

[Answered   by   Prof.   F.   W.   Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis.] 


•To  the  Editor:  Have  heard  that 
barley  will  dry  up  dairy  cattle.  Is 
this  true?  I  am  feeding  all  the  al- 
falfa hay  the  cows  can  eat  and  want 
to  balance  the  ration  with  barley, 
but  am  afraid  to  unless  the  above  re- 
port is  untrue.  Can  you  give  me 
the  proportions  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
barley  to  make  a  balanced  ration? 
Can  you  use  milo  maize  with  alfalfa 
hay  to  balance  the  rations  and  if  so 
what  proportions?  Would  it  be  bet- 
ter to  mix  alfalfa  hay,  milo  maize 
and  barley?  Are  the  stalks  of  milo 
maize  poisonous  when  cut  and  wilted 
before  feeding?- — W.  C.  S.,  Glenn, 
California. 

[Barley  will  not  dry  up  milch  cows. 
It  is  a  standard  grain  feed  for  cows 
in  North  European  countries  and  is 
also  fed  by  many  dairymen  in  this 
country,  especially  here  on  the  coast. 
A  cow  in  the  University  dairy  herd 
has  been  fed  rolled  barley  as  the 
only  grain  feed,  with  green  alfalfa 
or  alfalfa  hay,  for  the  past  5  months 
and  has  produced  more  milk  and 
maintained  her  production  better  on 
this  feed  than  ever  before.  May  28 
to  June  25,  this  cow  produced  48.09 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  Sept.  17 
to  Oct.  15,  46.79  pounds.  I  men- 
tion this  only  as  an  example  of  the 
high  value  of  barley  as  dairy  feed, 
especially  when  fed  supplementary 
to  alfalfa.  20  to  25  pounds  hay  (or 
30  pounds  green  alfalfa  and  15 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay)  and  5  pounds 
of  rolled  barley  make  an  excellent 
ration  for  dairy  cows  producing  an 
average  amount  of  milk,  say  20 
pounds  of  milk.  It  is  generally  a 
better  plan  to  give  2  or  3  concen- 
trated feeds  to  dairy  cows  instead  of 
a  single  one,  and  ground  milo  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  rolled  bar- 
ley, will  be  likely  to  give  almost  as 
good  results  as  barley  alone.  The 
stalks  of  milo  or  other  grain  sor- 
ghums are  not  poisonous  when  cured 
Into  hay  or  put  in  the  silo,  nor  are 
the  green  stalks  themselves  poison- 
ous unless  stunted  by  draught  or 
frost.] 


BREWING  GRAIN  VALUES. 

To  the  Editor:  What  feed  value 
has  fresh  malted  barley  (brewers') 
for  cows?  What  value  has  it  for 
hogs  and  how  long  will  it  keep  and 
be  good  to  feed?  What  amount 
should  be  fed  to  cows?  And  what 
amount  to  hogs  to  obtain  the  best 
results? — F.  P.,  Santa  Rosa. 

[Wet  brewer's  grains  are  fed  most- 
ly to  milch  cows  and  make  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  these  animals  as  they 
have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
milk  secretion.  Fed  in  small  amounts 
they  are  also  a  good  feed  for  brood 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

IREKDER8    AND  IMPORTERS* 
OF  8HORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  ttare*t 
San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner. 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

•  jmn  old.  xxrnd  tod  alright  mj  way.  I  carried 
mm  ««>  Prises  with  him  at  the  California  State  Fair 
tab  season 

I  wM\  aaU  tali  bone  cheap  If  told  soon.  For  farther 
■jrtlealan  write  ne  or  conn  and  aee  the  bone. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

f ATT  EMM,  CM. 


sows  for  the  same  reason,  but  are 
not  well  adapted  for  feeding  to  hogs 
in  general  on  account  of  their  bulky 
and  fibrous  nature.  The  grains  must 
be  fed  near  the  place  of  manufacture 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
water  which  they  contain  (70  to  80 
per  cent),  and  their  relatively  small 
proportion  of  food  materials.  It  is 
also  impracticable  to  ship  them  any 
distance  from  the  brewery  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  their  spoiling. 
One  cannot  figure  on  their  keeping 
sweet  and  fresh  more  than  a  couple 
of  days  in  warm  weather,  but  the 
air  temperature  and  method  of 
storage  will  determine  how  long  they 
will  keep. 

There  is  no  better  feed  for  milch 
cows  than  wet  brewers'  grains  when 
they  are  fed  fresh  and  in  moderate 
quantities,  not  over  30  to  40  pounds 
a  day  per  head,  with  hay  or  other 
dry  roughage,  and  under  sanitary 
conditions,  keeping  the  mangers  and 
stable  scrupulously  clean.  Such 
conditions  have  frequently  not  pre- 
vailed in  the  past,  hence  the  feed 
has  come  into  disrepute,  and  their 
use  in  dairies  has  often  been  prohib- 
ited by  health  authorities.  They  may, 
on  the  average,  be  considered  worth 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  dried 
brewers'  grains  pound  for  pound, 
and  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth 
as  much  as  wheat  bran,  small  grains, 
etc.] 


PUMPKINS  FOR  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  pump- 
kins worth  per  ton  when  fed  to 
cows  with  alfalfa  hay?  Cows  are 
capable  of  giving  one  pound  of  but- 
ter per  head  on  alfalfa  hay  and  green 
corn. — R.  D.  W.,  Colusa. 

[Pumpkins  contain  on  the  average 
about  7.5  per  cent  digestible  feec" 
components,  while  alfalfa  hay  con- 
tains about  53  per  cent,  a  ratio  of 
1:7.  As  it  requires  somewhat  more 
energy  for  the  digestion  of  a  dry, 
coarse  feed  like  alfalfa  than  for  root 
crops,  and  similar  feeds,  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  not  take  as  much  as 
7  tons  of  pumpkins  to  equal  1  ton 
of  alfalfa  hay  in  nutritive  effect,  but 
we  are  doubtless  safe  in  assuming 
that  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  of  good 
quality  will  go  as  far  in  feeding 
dairy  cows  as  about  6  tons  of  pump- 
kins. On  this  basis  a  ton  of  pump- 
kins would  be  worth  $1.50,  with 
alfalfa  hay  at  $9  a  ton.] 


A  set  of  by-laws  and  a  constitu- 
tion were  recently  drafted  by  Guern- 
sey breeders  for  the  new  California 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected:  Wm.  H.  Say- 
lor  president;  C.  S.  Rasmussen,  vice- 
president;  D.  O.  Brandt,  secretary- 
treasurer.  All  persons  interested 
in  this  breed  are  invited  to  become 
members,  and  the  club  has  made  it 
possible  for  a  breeder  to  become  a 
life  member  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  Address  all  communications  to 
D.  O.  Brandt,  Owensmouth,  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  interest  on  investment  in  ad- 
ditional barns  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  chopping  alfalfa  hay  on 
the  average  ranch.  A  barn  that  will 
hold  300  tons  of  chopped  hay  will 
not  hold  more  than  100  tons  of  loose 
hay. 


Buy  the  Bests  Breed  Them  Better 

8  o — R  K  G  I  S  T  E  R  E-D    HOLSTEIN  S — 8  5 
Geo.  A.  Smith's  5th  Sale  of  Registered  Stock 
CORCORAN,  CAE.  SATURDAY,  DEC,  12,  1914 


Another  One  of  the  Many  Good  Ones. 

H0LSTEINS  THAT  SATISFY.  Cows  with  Records — Heifers,  Fresh  and  Coming  Fresh — Yearlings — 
Calves  and  Bulls.  GOOD  WISCONSIN  H0LSTEINS  that  produce  Milk  and  Butter  in  Paying  Quantities. 
REMEMBER  the  animals  in  This  Sale  have  been  sired  by  28  different  sires,  each  one  a  Good  One. 
Look  over  the  partial  list  of  sires  and  grandsires  appended  and  arrange  now  to  attend  the  BIG  SALE 
where  Holsteins  combining  TYPE-PRODUCTION  and  PREPOTENT  BLOOD  will  be  sold  at  Bidder's  Prices. 
KING  SEGIS,  HENGERVEL  DE  K0L,  SARCASTIC  LAD,  DE  K0L  2DS  BUTTER  BOY  3RD,  JOHANNA 
C0LANTHA  LAD,  JUDGE  HENGERVELD  DE  K0L,  P0NTIAC  HENGERVELD  PARTHENEA,  DUCHESS 
0RMSBY  PIEBE  BURKE.  JESSIE  MAIDA  PAUL  DE  K0L  BURKE  and  other  famous  sires  will  be  repre- 
sented by  their  Sons,  Daughters,  Grandsons  and  Granddaughters.  Don't  fail  to  get  some  of  these  REAL 
H0LSTEINS  with  TWO  GOOD  SIDES  TO  THEIR  PEDIGREES  and  make  yourself  and  your  herd  famous. 
Sell  some  of  your  Boarders  and  get  some  MONEY  MAKERS. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE— IT  WILL  TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY 


Geo.  A.  Smith, 


Corcoran,  Cal. 


Hillcrest    Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CAE.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  in  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our 

blood.  We  took  all  the 
herd  prizes,  first  and  second 
prises  in  produce  of  cow  and 
first  in  get  of  sire. 

Below  Is  a  list  of  our  Grand  Cham- 
pion bulls  for  the  last  eleven  jean 
—a  list  that  will  stand  for  QjntU 
awhile: 

1904 —  Hillcrest  Her* 

1905-  1906— King  Edward 
( Aso  Grand  Champion  World? I 
Fair  at  Portland.) 

1988—  King  of  Greenwood 
1909.  1910,  1911— King  Lae- 
caster 

1912—  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1914 —  Greenwood  King 

All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a  number  of  bolls  that  were 
bought  hi  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young  bulls  for  sale,  single  or  carload  lots. 


KING  LANCASTER, 


3  times  Grand  Champion 


FOR  SALE 

CATTLE—  HORSES—  HOGS 

Whitehall  Estates,  Inc. 

TRACT.  CAE. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
HIGH  GRADE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  MARES 
HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERON  COLTS 
and  FILLIES 
INSPECTION  INVITED 


For  Every 
Purpose 
NEW 
Threads 
and 
Couplings 

Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


2nd 
Hand 
and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valves 
Guaran- 
teed 
for 
Pressure 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 
By  Satan  Swayijood,  Pomona.] 

One  of  our  subscribers  sends  an 
Inquiry  about  the  value  of  shutting 
up  his  turkeys  for  fattening.  Now 
the  value  lies  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  make  more  flesh  when  not 
allowed  to  run  around  too  much,  but 
In  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  The  meat 
is  tender  and  more  palatable  than 
when  the  birds  have  been  allowed  to 
run. 

Fattening  Turkeys. — Two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  is  intended  to  sell  is 
time  enough  to  shut  them  in;  if  kept 
in  longer  they  invariably  fret  and 
lose  what  they  have  gained  before. 

Before  they  are  put  in  yards  there 
should  be  a  good  high  perch  or  two 
provided  for  them  and  if  they  can 
be  given  some  litter  to  pick  in  it 
will  satisfy  them.  It  is  better  not 
to  feed  anything  at  all  for  a  day  or 
two  in  order  that  the  appetite  will 
be  fresh.  All  kinds  of  soft  feed  will 
be  eaten  with  a  relish  if  it  is  di- 
versified. Change  the  ingredients  a 
little  and  also  the  method  of  serving. 
If  you  feed  a  mixture  of  shorts, 
ground  corn,  and  bran  one  meal,  the 
next  meal  leave  out  the  bran  and 
substitute  ground  barley  or  oats,  and 


keeping  the  feed  treughs  clean  has 
an  influence  on  the  birds'  appetites; 
a  sour  smelling  feed  trough  turns 
some  birds  away  from  the  feed  hun- 
gry, while  others  don't  perhaps  mind 
it.  Green  feed  is  another  appetizer, 
and  the  more  it  is  varied  the  better, 
as  with  the  other  rations.  Poultry 
are  a  good  deal  like  people,  their  ap- 
petite soon  gets  clogged  when  fed 
all  one  kind  of  food,  served  in  one 
way. 

The  last  few  days  serve  a  table- 
spoonful  of  any  kind  of  clean  grease 
to  a  full  grown  turkey  in  the  feed, 
once  a  day.  This  is  a  great  help  in 
making  the  quality  of  meat  and  if 
you  raise  turkeys  to  sell  year  after 
year  your  customers  soon  learn  that 
your  fat  turkeys  are  of  the  best  table 
quality. 

There  is  one  place  where  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  pleasing  a  custom- 
er, through  his  stomach.  Most  any- 
body knows  when  he  eats  something 
that  tastes  good,  or  better  than  usual, 
and  he  is  bound  to  come  back  to  get 
the  same  quality  when  he  can  get  it. 

There  are  not  many  turkeys  to  put 
on  the  market  this  year,  for  whole 
flocks   have   been    decimated  with 
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the  next  meal  boil  some  small  pota- 
toes or  other  vegetables  and  mix  the 
ground  meal  in  the  hot  liquid.  Al- 
ways make  palatable  with  salt  and  if 
milk  is  on  hand  mix  with  sour  milk 
as  often  as  possible.  This  adds  a 
relish  to  the  food  and  causes  the 
birds  to  eat  much  more  than  they 
would  if  served  the  food  all  in  one 
way. 

But  the  very  best  ration  to  serve 
for  supper  is  cracked  corn  or  Kaffir 
corn.  Whole  corn  takes  a  long  time 
to  digest;  cracked  corn  lasts  a  short 
er  time  and  brings  the  birds  to 
breakfast  with  a  better  appetite  than 
if  given  whole  corn  at  night. 

Soft  feed  given  at  night  passes 
through  them  too  quickly  and  they 
get  restless,  hence  it  is  policy  to  feed 
some  kind  of  grain  at  night.  Kaffir 
corn  does  not  possess  quite  as  much 
fattening  quality  as  the  larger  va- 
rieties but  it  is  cheaper  and  does 
very  well,  provided  they  eat  enough 
of  it.  And  therein  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  feeding,  to  induce  the  birds 
to  eat  all  they  can  get  away  with 
under  restricted  exercise,  and  keep 
them  as  contented  as  possible. 

Never  allow  dogs,  or  strangers  with 
highly  colored  clothing  around  stock 
you  are  trying  to  keep  quiet,  because 
such  things  excite  them  and  makes 
for  loss  rather  than  gain  in  flesh. 

Plenty  of  clean  water  and  even 


chicken  pox.  So  those  who  have 
them  should  get  a  good  price,  if 
they  put  them  on  the  market  right. 

Grading  the  Stock. — After  raising 
and  fattening  them  right  they  should 
be  separated  and  cooped  according  to 
size  and  condition  of  fatness;  as  the 
price  of  the  whole  package  will  very 
likely  be  that  of  the  poorest  birds 
in  it,  if  sent  to  market  mixed.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  money  in  shipping 
poor  birds  that  don't  weigh  enough 
to  count;  put  them  out  and  let  them 
graze  around  until  they  get  in  a  con- 
dition to  fatten.  Nearly  all  com- 
mission men  will  pay  a  better  price 
for  graded  stock  than  they  will  for 
a  coop  that  is  sent  in  mixed.  If  they 
have  to  sort  them  out  you  can  rest 
assured  that  you  will  pay  for  their 
trouble  and  that  is  only  right.  We 
don't  any  of  us  want  to  work  for 
nothing.  Every  merchant  has  to 
strive  to  please  his  customers  or  he 
makes  few  sales,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  farmer  or  poultryman 
should  not  do  the  same  as  the  mer- 
chant, and  send  his  product  to  the 
market  in  as  up-to-date  a  manner 
as  possible. 

Correspondence. — This  is  another 
point  in  the  marketing  of  produce, 
that  needs  attention.  Never  ship 
your  birds  to  a  firm  before  you  have 
had  some  correspondence  with  them 
relating  to  the  shipment.  Because 


the  reckoning  will  be  easier  and  bet- 
ter on  both  sides.  Ask  questions, 
such  as  what  days  are  best  to  ship 
on,  giving  any  information  you  can 
as  to  distance  from  shipping  pont. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


Hair  m  una  directory.  jse  per  ward  eaco  Issua;  o> 
,/  carried  weekly  for  one  year.  2  He  per  word. 


TO  THE   POULTRY   FARMER — We  now   hare  under 

construction  a  modern  Hatchery,  and  are  booking  orders 
for  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  heavy  laying  strains  of 
S.  C  White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
solicit  your  order  for  1915  delivery,  and  know  that 
you  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our 
stock.  Write  for  prices  on  Sept.  and  Oct.  hatched 
pullets,  and  year-old  bens  for  breeders.  Hopland  Stock 
Farm.  Hopland. 


MACFARLANE  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Eggs.  $S.OO 
per  100.  chirks  Jan..  Feb..  $12.00.  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now.  any  quantity  Cnrkerels.  $2.00:  White  Rnck 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Rig  plant, 
best  stock,  lowest  prices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Dept. 
1.  Lot  Oatos.  Ca).  N.B..  See  article  about  us  by  Prof. 
Adams.  U.  C.  in  October  "PoultrycrafL" 


MAHAJO  FARM  offers  old  and  young  stock,  in  small 
or  large  lots.  In  White  Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcas.  White, 
Rrown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  0.  Box 
r>97.  Sacramento. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  abort  tune  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  CaL  (8ueeeasor 
>o  Ed.  Hart.) 

ORDER  NOW — Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address.  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch.  Crow's  Landing.  CaL.  Box  I2T. 

RED  BOURBON  TURKEYS  for  sale..  First  prtie  win- 
ning nlrds.  3  pairs  breeders  1 H  and  2  years  old  and 
younger  stock.  Some  One  young  Toms  and  pullets.  A. 
E.  Balmer,  Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez. 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY — 38.000  eaaadty  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  In  caring  for  young 
'hicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks.  R.  2.  Petaluma.  CaL 


OUR  SPECIAL  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  well  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  rigorous  breeding  stock  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Jose  Hatchery, 
373  Meridian  Road,  8 an  Jose. 


ORPINGTONS — BUFF  AND  WHITE — Cockerels  read) 
for  service.    8usan  8waysgood,  Route  1,  Pomona,  CaL 

LANGSHANS. — Best  on  coast.  Stock.  Settings 
booked  now.    Lobr,  689  Kansas  8L,  San  Francisco. 


PINE    TREE    POULTRY    FARM.  Los  Catos.  CaL — 

Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.  Order  now.  No 
baby  cblx. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Winners  at  New  York, 
Kansas  and  California  shews.  Eggs  for  batching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chaa.  H.  Vodden.  Box  301.  Los 
Oatos.  CaL 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Strong,  rigorous, 
well-marked  Toms  and  Hens  from  the  best  blood  of 
prize-winning  and  utility  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Geo.  A.  Smith.  Corcoran.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  White  Holland  Turkeys— Prize 
winners.    Hens.  $4.    Toms  $8.    U.  8.  Smith,  Tulare, 

Cal. 


WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.    Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres. 

CaL  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
*-nt  on  request  ONLY  Paclflc  Coast  Mall  Order  House 
'19-231   8o.  Los  Angeles  8L.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Leg 
lorns.  High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices 
Mahajo  Farm.  Box  597.  8arrameolo,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Early  maturing, 
prize-winning  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.  8todt  and  eggs. 

John  0.  Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EO08  FOB  HATCHING 
ipedal  exhibition  matlngs,  $7.50  per  15:  utility.  $3 

er  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  1.  8truby.  Concord,  CaL 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Kkks  and  chicks.  Hear 
avers.    Write  for  catalogue.    0.  W.  Suits.  378  Ban 

H nl  Are..  Riverside  Cal 

WHITE    HOLLAND   TURKEYS— Fine   Breeding  Stock 
from  flock  winning  first  prize  at  8tate  Fair.  1914. 
David  M.  Berry.  R.  R.  No.  1.  Manteca.  Cal. 

PREMIUM  STRAIN— Barred  Rocks  are  the  best  far 
quality  and  utility.  Stock  for  sale.  Orders  booked  foi 
eggs.    Folder  free.     Pyke  &  Davis,  Ororille.  Cal. 

CROLEY  S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  la  a  won 

i  rul  belp  during  the  molt.    Try  some.     Tour  deals 

■»S  It  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Incubator  chirks.  B.  C 
mite  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocka.  Hopland 

at.   

CHICKENS.  OUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS.  PEA  F0WI 

Wdress  Win.  A.  French.  545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Bhode  Island  Bed  Cockerels 

*'     NWIer     Psleemo  Tal 

FOR  SALE — Choice  S.  C.   Black  Minorca  Cockerela 

R.  A.  Holdrldge.  Dixon.  Solano  Co..  Cal.  


MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TOMS — March   batched.  Order 

now.    C.  K.  Morse.  Box  237.  Marysrllle.  CaL 

LARGE  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale.    Howard  Hyde 

Davis.  Yolo  Co..  CaL  

THOROUGHBRED    BELGIAN    BUCKS    and    Doe*  for 

sale.     Geo.  B.  Vawter,  Arbuckle,  Cal. 


California  Poultry 
Practice 

by  Sitae  Sweyieoed. 

This    handsomely  illustrated, 
cloth  bound 

160  Pages 

of  Text  Book 

should  be  In  your  home  If  yon 
are  Interested  In  poultry. 
It  will  help  you  in  the  egg  pro- 
duction, in  hatching  and  rais- 
ing the  chicles.  Tells  how  to 
feed  properly  and  how  to  keep 
your  flock  free  from  disease. 
It  is  a  California  book,  written 
by  a  poultry  woman  after 
many  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience In  this  State. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1 .00 
Pacific  Rural  Press 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BETWEEN 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

8 AN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk 
Everything   you   need   for  stoek 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

Is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  trouble  wltk 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 

A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 

PETAEFMX.  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STR0N£&  CO. 


PATENTS 


911  Crocker  Bid.-,  S.F. 
circular  comma  in  iou  mw  i.«ulcal 

movement*    mall        '  *~  -  - 


BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  In  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  bent  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  fro* 
upon  request  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery- 
THOMAS  HATCHKKV.  Petal  11  ma,  Cal..  Route  C 
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Shipping  the  Birds  Alive. — If  birds 
are  sent  alive  pat  a  watering  can  in 
each  coop,  made  fast  so  that  express 
men  can  water.  They  don't  always 
do  it,  but  it  is  part  of  the  service 
you  pay  for  when  shipping,  and  if 
anything  happens  from  their  neglect 
and  you  can  bring  it  home  to  them 
you  can  collect.  Bringing  it  home 
to  their  neglect  Is,  of  course,  another 
matter  but  we  do  the  best  we  can 
and  make  everybody's  part  as  easy 
to  manage  as  possible  and  await  re- 
sults. 

Write  directions  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible and  tack  on  one  end  of  coop 
with  instructions  as  to  return  of 
coop.  These  little  things  all  count 
and  don't  take  many  minutes  at  your 
end  of  the  line.  When  your  ship- 
ment arrives  it  creates  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  dealer,  who  gauges 
your  intelligence  by  the  manner  of 
Bhipping  your  produce;  and  if  he 
happens  to  be  dishonest  he  gauges 
how  much  he  can  fleece  you  out  of. 
Et  is  always  best  to  give  the  turk- 
eys or  poultry  a  good  feed  before 
leaving  home  and  not  put  feed  in 
coop.  It  gets  trampled  on  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  stock  that 
have  been  well  fed,  but  the  water 
can  is  a  necessity. 

Dressing  for  Packed  Shipment. — 
If  by  chance  you  are  too  far  from 
market  to  ship  alive,  then  it  is  a 
case  of  sending  dressed.  All  turkeys 
and  poultry  to  be  sold  dressed  in  this 
State  must  be  dry-picked;  no  scald- 
ing goes.  So  you  must  plan  to  kill 
at  one  time  just  what  you  can  pick 
before  they  get  cold.  The  latest  in 
killing  poultry  in  order  to  bleed  well 
and  make  the  feathers  come  easy,  is 
to  cut  under  the  throat,  just  beyond 
the  hollow  of  jaw,  and  send  the 
knife  right  up  into  the  mouth,  giving 
it  a  slight  twist.  This  makes  the 
blood  flow  freely  and  loosens  the 
feathers.  Two  pickers  can  work  on 
a  good  sized  turkey,  one  On  the 
breast,  and  the  other  on  the  back 
and  wings.  In  this  way,  if  the  work 
is  done  indoors,  a  turkey  can  be 
picked  in  a  very  few  minutes.  A 
few  feathers  are  left  on  the  tip  of 
each  wing  and  the  animal  heat  must 
be  gotten  out  of  the  body  before 
packing.  No  drawing  or  cutting  off 
legs,  or  anything.  All  the  commis- 
sion men  ask  is  that  the  birds  be 
kept  without  food  for  twenty  hours 
before  killing.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  difference  in  price  between 
dressed  turkey  and  live  turkey,  fig- 
uring in  cost  of  transportation,  it 
seems  funny  to  me  that  all  farmers 
don't  dress  their  own  and  make  the 
profit.  Turkey  killing  time  comes 
at  a  time  when  other  work  is  slack 
and  I  think  good  wages  could  be 
made  right  at  home  for  boys  and 
girls. 

This,  of  course,  you  would  have  to 
take  up  with  the  commission  man 
you  shipped  to  before  venturing,  but 
as  I  said  before,  there  should  be 
some  correspondence  and  a  definite 
understanding  before  shipments  are 
made,  whether  shipped  dressed  or 
alive. 


THE  REDWOOD  CITY  POUL- 
TRY SHOW, 

The  San  Mateo  County  Poultry 
Association  held  their  show  at  Red- 
wood City  this  year,  in  the  gymna- 
sium building.  The  show  was 
cooped  by  the  Spratt  Company. 
About  700  birds  filled  the  coops  to 
overflowing,    and   the   quality  was 


above  the  average  throughout.  W. 
S.  Russell  judged  the  show,  and  he 
remarked  in  a  number  of  classes 
that  the  quality  found  would  be  on 
a  par  with  some  of  the  larger  shows. 

In  handling  the  barred  Rocks 
class,  the  judge  said,  "this  is  the 
kind  of  birds  that  win  in  Chicago," 
as  he  picked  up  a  barred  Rock  pullet 
belonging  to  Chas.  Voden  of  Los 
Gatos.  Mr.  Voden  not  only  breeds 
one  but  breeds  them  by  the  score,  I 
and  won  all  firsts.  Thornton  T. 
Green  of  San  Mateo  won  the  lion's 
share  in  the  white  Rock  classes, 
1st  cockerel  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  who  attended  the  show.  It  is  : 
a  grand  bird. 

Arthur  R.  Schroeder  of  Mountain 
View  was  on  hand  as  usual  with  his 
trap-nested  white  Leghorns  and  buff 
Leghorns,  and  made  good  winnings, 
including  1st  white  Leghorn  cock, 
also  best  colored  cock  in  the  show. 
C.  M.  Uhlenberg  of  Redwood  City 
showed  a  big  string  of  golden  Wyan- 
dots.  He  has  secured  the  best  stock 
he  could  get  in  the  east  and  will  sell 
eggs  in  season. 

Geo.  Lohr  of  San  Francisco  won 
special  prize  for  best  Langshan.  He 
takes  great  interest  in  these  big, 
meaty  birds,  having  the  Royal  strain. 

F.  Stader  of  San  Mateo  exhibited 
Toulouse  geese  and  turkeys,  win- 
ning 1st  on  goose  and  1st  on  gander. 
M.  S.  Woodhams  of  San  Mateo 
showed  Butter  Cups  and  white  Or- 
pingtons, winning  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
on  pullets,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  on  hens 
and  1st  on  pen  with  the  former  and 
1st  and  2nd  on  pullets,  1st  cockerel, 
and  special  for  best  colored  bird  in 
the  show  on  a  pullet  with  the  latter 
named  breed. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Although  entries  do  not  close 
for  the  San  Francisco  poultry  show 
until  November  25,  Secretary  E.  J. 
Talbot  reports  that  entries  are  com- 
ing in  rapidly  and  that  from  the 
looks  of  things  the  show  will  be 
much  larger  than  even  the  most  san- 
guine had  hoped  for. 

The  indications  are  that  the  rabbit 
entries  will  be  several  times  larger 
than  at  any  show  ever  held  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  speaks  high- 
ly for  the  interest  that  is  being  man- 
ifested by  breeders. 

The  children's  pet  stock  exhibit 
is  creating  widespread  interest  and 
this  department  will  probably  eclipse 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempt- 
ed in  America.  The  State  Game 
Farm  will  send  about  100  exhibits 
to  this  department.  Entries  for  all 
classes  should  be  sent  to  E.  J.  Tal- 
bott,  Mutual  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Poultry  breeders  are  attending 
the  Petaluma  poultry  show  this 
week  and  will  hold  forth  at  Oakland 
next  week.  Plans  are  also  being 
made  for  a  big  show  at  Modesto 
which  follows  the  Oakland  show. 

The  Haywards  Hatchery  of  Hay- 
wards  is  fitting  up  the  second  story 
of  their  building  for  incubators 
with  which  to  help  supply  the  de- 
mands being  made  upon  them  by  the 
trade.  The  lower  floor  of  their 
building  is  already  full  of  500-egg 
capacity  machines. 

G.  H.  Grupe  of  Stockton  is  show- 
ing some  classy  barred  Rocks  this 
seasbn,  and  won  special  for  best 
barred  Rock  at  the  Stockton  show, 
also  best  display. 


CHEAP  WATER 

and  plenty  of  it  at 


r|airj^land 
U  farms 


The  question  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  answered 
fully  at  DAIRYLAND.  No  guess  about  it — no  speculation- 
no  doubt  as  to  the  amount.  IT  IS  THERE  ABSOLUTELY. 
Go  and  see  the  farms  of  settlers — ask  these  farmers  to  start  up 
their  irrigating  plants  or  uncap  their  artesian  wells.  LET  THE 
WATER  SPEAK  FOR  ITSELF. 

And  the  abundant  water  supply  means  green  feed  at  little 
cost  for  the  dairyman  and  hog  raiser. 


Read  what  M.  M. 
Dyer,  a  Dairyland 
farmer,  say: 

"I  have  been  a  farmer  for 
many  years.  For  some  time 
past  I  served  as  foreman  on 
big  ranches  in  Kings  County. 
I  bought  a  Dairyland  Farm 
because  I  wanted  to  have  a 
farm  of  my  own  and  I 
bought  here  only  after  look- 
ing over  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  studying  soil, 
water  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. I  would  not  sell  my 
farm  for  less  than  twice 
what  I  paid  for  it,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  what  it  will 
produce,  particularly' in  for- 
age crops,  and  proved  it  in 
five  months." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Dyer  in  his  field  of  Milo 
Maize.  Planted  July  5th, 
picture  taken  October  9th. 
In  twelve  weeks  the  stalks 
grew  ten  feet  high. .  They 
are  well  set  with  big,  full- 
bodied  heads. 


TEN  YEARS  TO  PAY 

Let  the  Crops  Do  It 

Prices  About  $100  AN  ACRE 


WW 

Send  the  cou- 
pon— let  us  tell 
you  more  about 
the  soil,  water, 
climate  and 
t  r  a  n  sportation 
facilities  at  Dai- 
ryland. 
Cut  out. 
Mail  today. 


STINE  &  KENDRICK,  23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  (without  obligation  to  me)  descriptive 
and  illustrated  literature  on  "Dairyland  Farms."  I  am  interested 
in  the  crops  as  checked  below  (X)  and  would  like  your  special 
Bulletin  on  the  subject. 

ALFALFA  MELONS  FIGS 

DAIRYING  SWEET  POTATOES  GRAPES 

HOGS  TOMATOES  PEACHES  . 

Name   

Town  State  ...  

Send  me  price  and  terms  on  acres.  L8DJ 


STINE  &  KENDRICK 


24  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Home  Circle 


THANKSGIVING. 

The  ripe,  rosy  apples  are  all  gathered 
in; 

They  wait  for  the  winter  in  barrel 
and  bin; 

And  nuts  for  the  children,  a  plenti- 
ful store. 

Are  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  broad 
attic  floor; 

The  great  golden  pumpkins  that 
grew  such  a  size, 

Are  ready  to  make  into  Thanksgiving 
pies; 

And  all  the  good  times  that  the  chil- 
dren hold  dear 

Have  come  round  again  with  the 
feast  of  the  year. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do  in  our  bright 

happy  homes? 
And  what  do  you  say  is  the  very  best 

way 

To  show  we  are  grateful  on  Thanks- 
giving Day? 

The  best  thing  the  hearts  that  are 
thankful  can  do 

Is  this:  to  make  thankful  other 
hearts  too; 

For  lives  that  are  grateful,  and  sun- 
ny, and  glad, 

To  carry  their  sunshine  to  hearts 
that  are  sad; 

For  children  who  have  all  they  want 
and  to  spare. 

Their  good  things  with  poor  little 
children  to  share; 

For  this  will  bring  blessing,  and  this 
is  the  way 

To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

— Selected. 


THREE  THANKFULS 

By  Kate  Hudson. 

She  was  the  deservedly  popular 
class  teacher  from  whom  they  learn- 
ed literature  and  many  other  good 
things,  and  she  had  promised  each 
one  of  them  a  Thanksgiving  keepsake 
if  they  would  find  time  during  the 
glad  day  to  run  in  and  call  for  it. 
That  is  why  Adelaide,  booted  and 
veiled  for  an  all-day's  auto  trip,  was 
unwrapping  the  small,  flat  package 
Miss  Carr  had  handed  her  first  young 
visitor. 

"It  was  good  of  you,"  remarked 
Miss  Carr,  "to  spare  me  five  minutes 
of  your  holiday;  and  I  wonder 
whether  it's  too  early  in  the  morn- 
ing for  you  to  know  just  what  you're 
most  thankful  for?" 

"Oh,  I  know  what  I'm  thankful  for, 
all  right,"  laughed  Adelaide.  "We're 
all  very  thankful  it's  such  a  fine  day, 
and  still  more  thankful  it's  not  blow- 
ing a  gale,  so's  we  may  enjoy  our 
trip.  I'm  also  much  obliged  for  this 
pretty  motto,  which  is  just  the  thing 
for  my  room,"  she  concluded,  repeat- 
ing as  she  fastened  her  gloves, 
"Many  can  brook  the  weather  who 
do  not  love  the  wind."  Then  she  ran 
rapidly  down  the  front  steps  and 
climbed  into  the  family-filled  auto, 
which  meanwhile  had  drawn  up  to 
take  her  in. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
Peggy  turned  up  for  her  motto,  at 
the  end  of  the  short,  brisk  walk 
which  had  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  help  settle,  as  she  carefully  ex- 
plained, "the  enormous  dinner"  she 
had  eaten.  She  also  eagerly  undid 
the  parcel  she  had  gratefully  receiv- 
ed from  Miss  Carr,  and  readily  an- 
swered the  question  as  to  what  she 
was  thankful  for  with  an  enthusias- 
tic panegyric  on  her  just  consumed 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  which  she 
was  giving  "devoutest  thanks." "Such 
a  turkey!"  she  concluded.  "Why  it 
must  have  weighed  quite  seventeen 
pounds,  and,  oh,  how  good  it  was! 


and  such  pie  and  such  Ice-cream  and 
such  nuts  and  raisins!  And  I'm  ever 
so  much  obliged  for  this  lovely  motto 
— let's  see  whether  I  can  read  It; 
it's  Scotch,  isn't  it? — 

'Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  hae  nane  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
Sa  let  the  Lord  be  thankit!' 

which  I'm  going  to  hang  in  the  din- 
ing-room, oposite  my  place  at  table, 
where  I  can  always  look  at  it.  Good- 
bye, Miss  Carr,  good  night!"  Peggy 
was  off. 

It  was  nearly  seven  before  Lissie 
called  for  her  kepsake.  "I  really 
couldn't  get  here  any  sooner,"  she 
informed  Miss  Carr,  apologetically, 
"because  Tom  and  I  are  only  just 
through  washing  the  dinner  dishes. 
You  see,  we  made  Mother  lie  down 
on  the  sofa  and  visit  with  Auntie 
Sue  and  Dick  and  Nell,  while  we 
cleared  the  table  and  washed  up  and 
set  the  supper-table;  and  there  were 
such  piles  and  piles  of  dishes  it  took 
lots  of  time.  I  can't  stay  but  a  min- 
ute either,  because  I've  got  to  help 
make  up  beds  for  our  three  visitors; 
and  here's  an  orange  you  must  taste, 
'cause  it's  one  of  seven — just  one 
apiece — Dick  brought  with  him  for 
us.  He  got  them  from  a  man  who 
had  them  sent  up  with  a  lot  more 
from  Florida.  It's  good,  Miss  Carr; 
I'm  sure  you'll  think  so." 

"Yes;  but,  my  dear,"  demurred 
that  lady,  "if  there's  one  orange 
apiece,  I  must  be  eating  one  that 
some  one  of  you  should  have  had, 
and  I  don't  want  to  do  that!  Who's 
orange  is  this?" 

"Yours,"  smiled  Lissie.  "It  was 
mine;  but  Tom  shared  his  with  me 
so's  I  could  bring  it  to  you.  And, 
oh,  Miss  Carr,  we  have  had  such  a 
perfectly  happy  day  with  Aunt  Sue 
on  from  Buffalo  and  Nell  from  Phila- 
delphia and  Dick  from  Chicago;  and 
they're  all  going  to  stay  until  tomor- 
row evening,  and  it  seems  'most  too 
good  to  be  true! " 

"But  where  in  the  world  are  you 
going  to  put  them  all?"  asked  Miss 
Carr.  "How  can  you  accommodate 
seven  people  in  one  small  apart- 
ment?" 

"Oh,  well,  we  don't  mind  doubling 
up  a  bit,"  declared  Lissie,  cheerfully; 
"but  it's  a  bit  of  a  problem.  We'll 
make  up  some  sort  of  a  bed  for 
Auntie  Sue — that's  why  I  have  to 
hurry  home  for  to  help  so  mother 
won't  have  to,— and  Tom'll  make 
room  on  his  couch  for  Dick,  and  I'll 
tuck  Nellie  in  with  me.  We're  all 
together  once  more, — for  two  days, 
anyway, — Father  and  Mother  and  we 
four  children  and  Father's  favorite 
sister, — Aunt  Sue,  you  know, — and  a 
bit  of  trouble  and  a  bit  cramped 
sleeping  quarters  don't  matter  much, 
anyway." 

"Your  mother  must  have  had  her 
hands  full  getting  dinner  for  so 
many,"  suggested  Miss  Carr. 

"We  all  turned  to  and  helped," 
said  Lissie,  "so  she  shouldn't  get 
too  tired.  Aunt  Sue  set  the  table, 
and  Nellie  cleaned  vegetables  and 
peeled  the  potatoes,  and  Tom  brush- 
ed up  the  rooms  and  dusted, — you'd 
be  surprised  to  see  how  nicely  that 
boy  can  do  it, — and  helped  me  do 
the  beds.  Dick  turned  the  ice-cream 
freezer,  and  I  twirled  round  and 
helped  wherever  help  was  needed. 
We  were  busy,  and,  oh,  so  hungry 
when  at  last  dinner  was  ready!  It 


Get  My 
Price 
on  this 
Great 
Stump 
Puller 
Mow! 


Stumps  cost  you  too  much  money.    Pull  them  out !  Get 
a  Hercules.    Noiv  is  the  time.    I'm  making  a  very  special  sacri- 
fice-price offer.    Only  a  few  men  will  get  in  on  this  proposition. 
Never  such  an  opportunity  before.    Same  30-day  free  trial  offer — same 
3-year  unqualified  guarantee  against  breakage.    Write  me ! 


All-Stool 
Triple 


HERCULES 

ia  the  only  all-steel  triple  power  puller  made.  400%  stronger 
— 60%  lighter  than  others.  Pulls  biggest  stump  in  5  minutes- 
pulls  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day — pulls  3  acres  of  stumps 
without  moving  machine.  Has  double  safety  ratchets — is  self 
or  stump  anchored,  built  low  to  the  ground  and  is^carefully 
I  turned  and  polished  to  make  light  draft. 

Sen d  In  Your  Name 

t  me  send  you  my  fine  book  and  price.  My  book 
ill  please  you.  Read  all  the  letters  and  see  all  th« 
photos  sent  in  by  Hercules  owners.  Com- 
pare the  regular  catalog  price  with  the  special 
figure  I'll  quote  you  and  see  how  much  you 
save.  Address  me  personally — a  postal  will  do. 
B.  A.  FULLER,  Prmmldmnt 

HERCULES    MFG.  CO., 

d  St..  Cant t,r villa,  lowm 
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Every  day  made  sunny 

No  chilly  days  in  a  homo 
warmed  by  the  cheerful 

PERFECTION 

OIL/HEATER 

Mothers  and  children 
appreciate  its  pleasant 
warmth. 

Dealers  everywhere 

Writ*  for  booklet,  "Warmth 
in  Cold  Conors." 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 

San  Francisco 
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ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 354  No.  Point  Street,  Han  Francisco,  Oal. — WOBM 
161 1  E.  6th  Street,  Lm  Ancelea,  Cel. 
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was  fun  to  see  that  big  dinner  dis- 
appear! And  poor  father  was  no 
sooner  through  carving  the  first  sev- 
en platefuls  of  turkey  before  he  had 
to  start  right  in  on  the  second  help- 
ing; and  really  we  had  'most  as  much 
fun  cooking  our  dinner  as  eating  it, 
and  I  do  think  Thanksgiving  is  about 
the  best  day  in  the  year,  unless,  per- 
haps, it  is  Christmas.  Oh,  thank 
you  ever  and  ever  so  much,  Miss 
Carr!"  flushing  rosily  as  she  began 
to  undo  the  package  handed  to  her. 

"You've  had  such  a  busy  holiday," 
smiled  Miss  Carr,  "that  you've  hard- 
ly had  time  to  feel  thankful." 

"I  feel  thankful  all  through,"  Lis- 
sie  assured  her  earnestly,  "because 
we  were  all  home  together  ,once 
more,  all  well  and  all  together.  And 
thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  love- 
ly card,  which  I'm  going  to  hang 
where  all  of  us  can  see  it  right  up 
above  Mother's  sewing  machine." 
And  slowly  and  reverently  she  read: 

"Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love[ 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  us. 
So  let's  give  thanks  for  Home!" 


CURING  OLIVES  AT  HOME. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  sub- 
scribers who  are  asking  us  how  to 
pickle  their  own  olives,  and  for  those 
who  find  difficulty  in  selling  them 
how,  we  reprint  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  December  27,  1913, 
the  method  used  by  P.  H.  Steude  of 
Yolo  county: 

"This  recipe  is  one  of  my  own  in- 
vention. I  have  pickled  tons  of  ol- 
ives which  sell  and  taste  much  bet- 
ter than  the  commercial  article. 

"I  usually  use  a  sugar,  vinegar, 
cider  or  glucose  barrel  as  olives 
adopt  all  foreign  flavors  from  bar- 
rels where  whisky,  brandy  or  red 
wine  has  been. 

"I  bore  a  hole  in  one  end  of  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel.  Then  make  a  long 
10-inch  point  on  a  broom  handle, 
with  which  to  close  the  hole.  By 
tapping  on  the  broom  handle  you 
can  have  the  lye  or  water  drawn  off 
without  getting  your  hands  wet,  or 
letting  the  olives  drop  out  of  the 
bole. 

"Olives  should  be  cherry  color  for 
pickling.  In  this  way  they  have  a 
good  flavor  and  are  appetizing.  I 
consider  the  Mission  olive  the  best 
for  home  use.  It  is  best  to  not  mix 
the  olives  from  different  trees  as 
some  trees  have  more  bitter  ones 
than  others.  This  accounts  for  hav- 
ing some  bitter  olives  among  the 
sweet  usually  found  in  Yolo  and  Sac- 
ramento counties. 

"When  you  pick  olives  get  them 
into  clear  water  as  soon  as  possible. 
Never  use  ditch  or  dirty  water,  as 
olives  absorb  the  mud  and  are  eas- 
ily spoiled.  Olives  picked  into  lug 
boxes  will  mold  in  24  hours. 

"Dissolve  1  pound  concentrated 
lye  and  1  pound  pure  salt  in  2%  to 
3  gallons  of  water,  and  see  that  it 
Is  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  skim. 
Then  drain  all  the  water  from  olives, 
tighten  the  broomhandle  and  pour 
the  preparation  of  salt  and  lye  over 
them.  Weight  the  olives  down  so 
as  to  keep  them  covered.  In  12  to 
48  hours  the  bitter  will  be  entirely 
removed  from  them.  I  draw  off  the 
preparation  and  All  in  on  top  again 
about  once  or  twice  a  day  to  find  out 
If  the  bitter  taste  is  all  out  of  them. 
If  you  see  milk  on  them,  by  cutting 
them  open  you  .  find  the  bitter  still. 


For  further  test,  you  can  wash  off  a 
few  olives,  and  bite,  being  sure  to 
keep  your  lips  away  from  them.  Spit 
out  at  once  and  rinse  your  mouth 
with  clear  water.  As  soon  as  the 
bitter  taste  is  out  turn  in  clear  water. 
The  first  few  days  change  4  or  5 
times  a  day,  and  2  to  3  times  a  day 
for  about  10  days  or  till  the  lye  is 
all  gone. 

"Should  they  get  a  little  soft  put 
a  strong  salt  brine  over  them  for 
24  hours  and  then  wash  in  clear 
water  afterwards.  I  usually  have 
olives  to  eat  in  one  week  from  the 
time  they  are  picked,  but  there  is 
still  a  little  lye  in  them. 

"To  keep  the  olives  a  long  time, 
use  12  ounces  of  salt  brine  to  a  gal- 
lon. That  will  make  a  potato  swim. 
Olives  should  be  in  a  dark  place  and 
covered  with  brine  or  water.  By 
keeping  them  a  long  time  a  scum 
should  rise  to  the  top  and  should  be 
skimmed  off,  and  the  olives  rinsed 
in  clear  water  and  put  in  new  brine. 
If  olives  are  too  salty,  lay  them  in 
water  for  a  few  hours  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  eat. 

"This  preparation  is  strong 
enough  to  take  the  color  out  of  the 
dark  olives.  They  will  not  look  as 
well  as  the  commercial,  but  are  far 
superior  in  taste.  To  get  a  dark  col- 
or in  the  commercial  olive  the  color- 
ing matter  has  spoiled  the  taste  to 
a  certain  extent." 

[In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated,  as  it  has  been  stated  several 
times  previously  in  these  columns, 
that  ripe  olives  can  be  considerably 
darkened  by  exposure  to  light  for  a 
brief  time — the  olives  being  taken 
out  of  the  brine  and  exposed  in  shal- 
low traps  for  this  purpose. — Editor.] 

S.  B.  Onyett  of  Palermo  picks  his 
olives  for  home  pickling  when  they 
are  "just  a  little  ripe,"  soaks  them 
in  lye  water  for  24  hours,  drains 
them  and  puts  on  new  lye  water, 
and  repeats  the  operation  again,  us- 
ing a  wooden  tub  that  drains  from 
the  bottom.  He  tells  when  the  bit- 
ter is  all  out  by  cutting  the  flesh  to 
the  seed.  It  is  not  a  uniform  color 
if  the  lye  has  not  soaked  clear 
through  and  in  such  case  he  keeps 
them  in  lye  water  till  the  bitter  is 
out.  Then  he  soaks  the  olives  in 
clear  water  with  a  little  salt,  chang- 
ing it  twice  a  day  till  the  lye  is  all 
out.  This  may  be  told  by  the  taste. 
A  little  delay  is  permissible  while  the 
water  is  off  until  the  olives  have  been 
rroperly  darkened  by  the  exposure 
to  air.  Waiting  till  olives  are  riper 
before  pickling  would  give  the  color, 
but  makes  them  too  soft  to  stand  the 
processing. 

After  the  lye  is  out  the  olives  are 
cured  in  a  barrel  in  salt  water,  being 
careful  not  to  salt  it  too  much  to 
taste  good.  Most  directions  for  ol- 
ive pickling  say  to  skim  off  the  scum 
that  forms  on  the  brine.  But  an  old 
friend  of  the  Press  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  olive  processing  here 
and  abroad,  says  to  leave  it  on, 
that  the  scum  is  comparable  to  the 
"mother"  on  vinegar  in  process  of 
making.  He  says  that  it  is  the 
headquarters  of  bacteria  which  really 
cure  the  olives  by  fermentation  with 
the  most  desirable  flavor  instead  of 
simply  salting  them. 

Mr.  Onyett  believes  that  every- 
one who  owns  but  a  few  trees  ought 
to 'cure  his  own  olives.  He  put  up 
400  gallons  last  winter  and  sold 
them  in  small  lots  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Some  were  shipped  in  five-gallon 


wooden  lugs  as  far  east  as  Utlca,  N. 
Y.,  and  Michigan.  Others  were  sold 
in  gallon  lots  to  the  big  cities  of 
California.  We  noted  last  spring 
how  Mr.  Rogers  of  Placer  county 
sold  his  olives  from  the  wagon 
through  the  country  without  the  ex- 
pense of  packages. 


In  the  Southern  States  the  winter 
standby  is  turnip  "salad,"  made  by 
cooking  tops  and  the  young  turnips 
from  seed  sown  in  the  fall.  To 
those  who  like  the  turnip  taste,  they 
are  very  acceptable  greens,  as  frost 
does  not  hurt  them.  Soil  should  be 
moistened,  then  worked  as  fine  as 
possible  and  the  seed  broadcasted. 
Rich  soil  is  not  required,  but  fine- 
ness and  moisture  are.  No  cultiva- 
tion is  usually  needed. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  B*> 
■book  and  Boxes,  Trays,  Ln- 
ber.  Millwork,  Doors,  Wladtvt 
Moulding.  Wagon  Tanks,  By  raj 
lng    Tanks.  Independent 


R.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton.  Calif. 


star  Oil  Gas  Bonier  burnt  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt  Heat  as  la- 
Una*  as  city  gas — for  cook  store  er  far- 
Dace.  Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  (as. 
A  teats  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  frleada 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  wttfe 
•or  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 

Pasadena.   Cal  ■ 


NEW 
LAND  OPENING 


r Where  hard     wheat     and  ban. 
yields    50    to   75   bushels  aa 
the  best  alfalfa  and  sugar  beat  toad  la 
0.  S.  where  80,000  cattle  an  fai 
yearly,    where  26,000    acres    an  g 
premium    alfalfa;   where    Ue  land 
THE  WATER  FREE  OF  DEBT;  wher 
or  three  crops    will    pay    for  the 
LOVELOCKS    VALLEY,    NEV.,   n   Ml  1 
a  P.,    40  acre    farms    with  water 
\\    $100    an    acre,    4  year   tenia,  tad 
for     44     views     and     eatalag  «r 
the     square     deal  opportanlty 


M.  WOOSTER 

PHELAN  BLDO.. 
.  F. 


Bring  up  a  Girl— 


ong  lines  that  will  develop 
her  into  a  robust  woman.  Give 
herGhirardelli's  Ground  Choc- 
olate. No  fear  of  harmful 
after  effects.  It  combines  all 
the  elements  which  growing 
girls  require,  and  it  has  a  taste 
that  every  child  likes.  Every 
mother  should  serve  it  because 
of  its  purity,  its  wholesomeness 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  prepared.  Costs  less  than 
la  cent  a  cup. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  ia  that 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  ha* 
been  used  in  Weatern  homes  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century  and  ita  popularity  ia 
i  growing  day  by  day. 


D.  GHIRARDELU  CO. 
Sine*  1SS2  Saa  Fr.nd.co 


The  p^ice  remains 
t..e  same. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Bay  »>  Parol  Past  D treat,  fraaj  the  laarsrean 

"Quality"  Tea  and  Coffee. 

"CHA-MA" — A  famous  Green  Unoolored  Japan  Tea  60  C ft. 

"NIK-GAR  BLEND" — A  delldoui  Black  Encash  Breakfast  To  90  CTV 

"SEE-LSE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Black  Teat  In  the  world.... 73  CIS. 
Packed   Only   III  1-lk.   Atwlstety  Alr-TIgM  Jim 

"E-CIL-A  BLEND"— Chcdce  Pure  Coffee   1  LB.  40  Cta.;  3  LBS, 

All  Pattaft  (aid  ay  n.  Mm  trdan  ta 

THE  WH.  J.  tXHBOTH  CO..  U2-A  Martst  It,  ta  Fl 


A  IX 
A  LB. 
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The  Markets. 

Ban  Francisco,  Not.  18,  1914. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices 
imoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 
WHBAT. 

Coast  markets  show  less  excite- 
ment than  for  several  weeks  past,  but 
there  Is  still  a  good  export  move- 
ment, and  with  light  local  receipts 
this  market  remains  firm,  though 
rather  quiet.  Values  stand  as  be- 
fore. 

Cal.   Club,  ctl  $1.90  0  2.00 

Forty-fold    2.00®  2.05 

Northern  Club   1.90®  2.00 

Northern   Blue'm.  .  .  .  2.10@2.16 

Northern  Red    1.95® 2.10 

BARLEY. 
Speculative    business     locally  is 
rather  quiet  at  present,  but  there  is 
a  fairly  active  movement  of  the  spot 
grain  In  the  country,  and  current 
values  are  quite  well  maintained. 
Brewing  &  Shlp'ng  $1.20     foil. 25 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.17%  @  1.22% 
OATS. 

This  market  shows  little  feature 
at  the  moment,  the  demand  for  seed 
being  fair,  while  feed  offerings  re- 
ceive only  moderate  attention.  The 
shortage  in  other  quarters,  however, 
keeps  prices  on  a  firm  basis. 

Red  Feed  1.45  ©1.60 

Seed   1.66  @1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.66  @1.60 

Black  Seed   1.76  ©2.25 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  freely  offered  for 
shipment,  but  spot  offerings  are 
pretty  steadily  held,  with  a  limit- 
ed demand.  Egyptian  finds  a  fair 
demand  at  the  old  range  of  values. 

California  Tellow  Nominal 

Eastern   Tellow   ..$1.80  @1.86 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian  White  ,.  1.67%  @  1.70 

Milo  Maize  1.65  @1.70 

HAY. 

Current  arrivals  are  running 
about  as  before,  being  ample  for 
all  requirements,  hut  still  of  rather 
poor  average  quality.  Fancy  hay 
in  fact  is  scarce  everywhere,  and 
commands  a  considerable  premium. 
Buyers  seem  to  be  taking  a  little 
more  interest,  as  prices  seem  to 
have  about  reached  bottom,  and  hay 
Is  now  being  withdrawn  from  the 
country  warehouses.  Export  busi- 
ness continues,  but  has  no  great 
effect  on  the  market. 

BEANS. 

Considerable  revision  of  prices  is 
noted,  but  the  market,  on  the  whole, 
remains  quite  firm,  several  lines  be- 
ing higher.  Shipments  are  going 
forward  in  good  shape,  with  a  steady 
demand  in  the  eastern  markets,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  crop  it 
looks  as  if  values  would  be  pretty 
well  maintained  at  something  like 
the  present  level.  There  has  been 
considerable  demand  from  South 
America,  as  well  as  from  the  east. 
Limas  are  finding  a  particularly 
brisk  demand  in  the  Atlantic  dis- 
trict. 

(On  wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.$4.25  @4.50 

Blackeyes    3.75  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  3.65  @3.75 
Horse  Beans  ..  .  3.50  ©3.75 
Small  Whites  3.90  ©4.00 

Large   White    ....  3.75  @3.90 

Limas   5.15  @5.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys  .....  5.00  @5.10 
Mexican  Red  .....   4.75  ©5.00 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  shows  a  wider  range,  with 
increased    offerings     of  ordinary 
stock.    Other  lines  unchanged. 
FLOUR. 

Northern  mills  have  made  a  fur- 
ther advance  in  prices,  but  no 
change  has  been  made  locally  so 
far. 

Alfalfa   16     @17  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   10  ®12%c 

Hemp   8%0  4  e 

Millet   2%@  *%o 

Timothy    7  %  @  8  c 

Tellow  Mustard   Nominal 

Cal.  Family  Extra  .  ...  $6.60  @  6.80 

Bakers'  Extras  ,   .5.50®  6.00 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

and  Oats   $9.00(2)11.00 


do  No.  2   6.00®  8.50 

Barley   6.UOia>  7.60 

Tame  Oats   6.00(5)12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa   6.00®  9.00 

aiuc*  Hay   4.0U  «0>  6.00 

dtraw,  per  bale   10®    4  5c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  has  been  advanced  a  little 
in  the  north,  but  there  is  plenty 
here  at  present  and  the  local  price  is 
unchanged.  Other  lines  are  steady 
as  before,  with  only  a  moderate  de- 
mand. 

Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton  $19.00®  20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  par  ton.  14.00®  16.00 

Bran,  per  ton   26.00®  27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00®  34.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal.  26. Oil  <o  25.60 

Cracked  Corn    42.00® 43.00 

Middlings  8  J. 00®  34.00 

Rolled  Barley    25.00  ©26.00 

Rolled  Oats   12.00®  33.00 

Shorts   29.00  ©30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

A  few  lines  are  stiffening  up  a 
little  on  lighter  offerings,  but  most 
descriptions  stand  about  as  before. 
The  most  marked  change  is  in  to- 
matoes, supplies  of  which  are  much 
lighter  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
choice  lots  bring  as  high  as  75c. 
Cucumbers  also  have  been  marked 
up  a  little,  and  celery  from  the  riv- 
er districts  brings  about  $1.50  per 
crate  at  the  inside.  The  outlook  for 
eastern  business,  however,  is  said 
to  be  rather  poor,  owing  to  large 
offerings  from  eastern  growing  dist- 
ricts. Southern  lettuce  shows  a 
wider  range,  with  choice  lots  selling 
at  $1  per  crate;  and  string  and 
lima  beans  have  advanced  slightly. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs35@  40c 
Green  Peppers,  Chill....  30©  40c 

Carots,  per  sack   30(g)  40c 

Tomatoes,  lugs   35©  75c 

Beans,  Wax  per  lb  .  .     .   3  ©  4c 

String   .  .  .  3  ©  4c 

Lima   3©  4c 

Cucumbers,  lugs   35©  65c 

Eggplant,  lugs   25©  50c 

Summer  Squash,  box  .  .  .  .50(5) 

Cream  Squash,  b«*x  30®  40c 

Okra,  box   40©  50c 

Celery,  doz  20©  25c 

do  crate    1.50  1.75 

Sprouts  lb   2@3%c 

Lettuce,  southern,  crate  75c@  1.00 
POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Onions  are  a  little  easier  at  the 
moment,  as  some  of  the  river  stock 
was  damaged  by  the  rain,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  dispose  of  con- 
siderable inferior  stock.  Some  of 
the  better  stock,  however,  is  being 
shipped  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  by  the 
Panama  route.  Delta  potatoes  of 
the  better  grade  are  a  little  higher, 
and  Idaho  stock  is  being  shipped  to 
California,  as  well  as  to  Oregon  mar- 
kets. A  good  many  Turlock  sweet 
potatoes  are  going  north. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl.  $1.40  @  1.50 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  50©  1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl.  .  .  1.35©  1.50 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack.  .     40©  45c 

Garlic,  per  lb  10@12%c 

POULTRY. 

Offerings  of  c  hickens  continue 
fairly  large,  but  the  market  shows 
a  little  better  tone,  with  an  advance 
on  small  broilers.  Turkeys  are  re- 
ceiving more  attention,  but  prices 
are  unchanged.  Dealers  consider 
outlook  fairly  good  for  the  Thanks- 
giving trade. 

Turkeys,  lb   20     @22  c 

do,  dressed  23     @26  c 

Large  Broilers  20     ©22  c 

Small  broilers,  per  lb.  22     ©24  c 

Fryers   18     ®19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ...  .17  ©18  c 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  ...  .17  ©18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  15  ©16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb. 17     ©18  c 

Squabs,  per  dox  2.00®  3.00 

Qeese,  per  pair    2.00®  8.00 

Ducks,  doz   $5.00©  9.00 

BUTTER. 
Prices  have  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing for  the  last  week,  at  least 
on  extras,  and  with  still  higher 
prices  in  the  south  there  is  some 
movement  in  that  direction.  An- 
other shipment  of  Australian  butter 
arrived  this  week. 

,Ttiu  Rrt.    8at..  Mob.  To.  Wed. 

Extras    ...'.31       31%    32%    34       33%  34 

Prime   28       28       28       28       28  28 

PirsLi   26       26       26       26       26  26 


EGGS. 

Prices  have  been  Jumping  up  and 
down  for  the  last  week,  extras  be- 
ing at  a  level  that  tends  to  throw 
the  demand  more  to  lower  and  stor- 
age grades.  Buyers  show  no  anx- 
iety for  supplies,  and  a  lower  range 
of  prices  is  expected  before  long, 
especially  as  storage  and  Imported 
stocks  are  large.  A  feature  this 
week  was  the  arrival  of  a  lot  of  Aus- 
tralian eggs. 

Extras   52       51%    51%    51        49%  47 

Extras   46%    45       46       60       50  47% 

Sel.    Pul.  ...37       37       36%    37       35  36 

CHEESE. 
The  only  quotable  change  Is  a 
loss  of  one-half  cent  on  Y.  A.'s. 
Supplies  are  ample  In  all  lines,  but 
current  offerings  are  fairly  well  ab- 
sorbed. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  16  c 
New  Young  American,  fancy,  16  c 

Monterey  Cheese  15©  16c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices. 

Wed.    Ttau.   Frt.    Bat.  Moo.  To. 

Extras   33       33       84       34       34  36 

Eggs   42       42       46       46       46  48 

Cal.  Cheese  14       14       14       14       14  14 

Flats    ..14%    14%    14%    14%    14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 

The  market  shows  comparatively 
little  feature,  the  local  buying 
movement  in  most  lines  showing 
little  animation.  Cranberries  are 
getting  a  little  more  attention,  but 
supplies  are  ample,  and  values  un- 
changed. Huckleberries  are  lower, 
while  strawberries  and  raspberries 
are  rather  easy,  with  a  light  de- 
mand. The  local  demand  for  ap- 
ples is  fair,  but  there  Is  little  ship- 
ping business,  and  a  constant  pres- 
sure to  sell  keeps  prices  at  a  low 
level.  Offerings  of  figs  are  limited, 
but  receive  little  attention,  though 
current  shipments  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  The  better  offerings  of 
persimmons  are  higher.  Casabas 
are  less  plentiful  and  bring  some- 
what better  prices.  Grapes  show 
little  change,  with  ample  supplies 
and  a  fair  demand  for  attractive 
stock. 

Cranberries,  bbl  ....$8.00®  8.25 
Huckleberries,  lb  ...  .  5  @  7c 
Strawberries,  chest  ..3.00®  5.00 
Raspberries,  chest  ....5.00®  7.00 
Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  50©  90c 

Belleflowers   40©  65c 

Gravenstein   50©  1.00 

Pearmain    50®  65c 

Jonathan    40®  75c 

Crabapples    25©  50c 

Quinces,  box  25©  40c 

Pears,  box: 

Winter  Nellis   1.25®  1.50 

No.  2    65©  75c 

Other  varieties  ....  35®  75c 
Figs:       Black,  double 

layer  1.00®  1.15 

Pomegranates,  box  ....  50®  1.00 

Persimmons,  box    50®  90c 

Casabas,  doz  35®  1.25 

do  lugs  .   50c 

Grapes:  Maiagas,  crate.  50©  75c 

Black   50®  75c 

Cornichon   50®  60c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  shows 
more  activity  than  for  some  time 
past,  and  there  is  a  firmer  feeling 
in  several  lines.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  development  is  a  sudden 
call  for  prunes,  which  are  the  only 
line  to  show  a  quotable  advance. 
There  has  been  quite  a  large  ex- 
port movement  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  resulting  in  renewed  activity 
in  the  country  where  sales  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  5c,  and  better. 
In  view  of  the  light  stocks  remain- 
ing in  the  country,  this  has  helped 
out  the  situation  materially,  and 
gives  considerable  encouragement 
for  the  future.  Several  deliveries 
of  apricots  have  lately  been  shipped 
from  the  country,  and  it  is  said 
that  spot  stocks  in  the  east  are 
closely  cleaned  up.  Some  apples 
have  also  been  sold  for  export  in 
the  east,  and  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing that  peach  prices  have  reached 
bottom,  which  may  bring  out  a 
stronger  demand.  Owing  to  the 
poor  outlook  for  imported  currants, 
etc.,  seedless  raisins  are  moving 
more  freely;  and  the  supply  of  im- 
ported Smyrna  figs  for  the  holidays 
is  estimated  as  not  over  25  per 
cent  of  normai.  In  general  there 
seems  to  be  a  better  feeling  in  the 


trade  through  the  middle  states,  and 
while  prices  are  6low  to  improve, 
there  should  be  an  all-round  Im- 
provement when  the  spring- buying 
starts.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "Coast  advices  re- 
port continued  activity  in  Sultana 
raisins  on  inquiries  from  export 
buyers  as  well  as  the  home  trade 
owing  to  the  improbability  that  any 
further  supplies  will  be  available 
from  Smyrna.  The  market  closed 
strong,  but  not  quotably  higher.  In 
seeded  stock  of  Coast  production  a 
moderate  amount  of  business  Is  be- 
ing done.  Outside  packers  continue 
to  shade  the  Associated  prices,  but 
it  is  understood  that  they  have  com- 
paratively little  to  offer.  Advices 
received  by  wire  from  the  Coast,  in- 
dicating an  upward  trend  to  prices 
of  prunes,  do  not  seem  to  stimulate 
demand  from  this  quarter  for  for- 
ward shipments.  Buyers  here  are 
still  skeptical,  believing  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  stock  yet  held  on 
the  Coast  which  may  ultimately  be 
released  at  prices  under  current 
quotations.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
is  stated  by  disinterested  parties  in 
California  that  except  for  the  hold- 
ings of  two  or  three  packers  which 
were  accumulated  at  comparatively 
high  prices,  there  is  little  stock 
available  aside  from  what  may  yet 
remain  in  growers'  hands,  and  some 
authorities  place  this  at  not  over 
2,500  tons.  On  the  spot  here  stock 
is  going  steadily  into  consumption 
on  small  jobbing  orders  at  prices 
fully  up  to  the  quoted  figures,  ac- 
cording to  well-informed  author- 
ities. Apricots  are  dull  on  the  spot 
except  for  a  moderate  jobbing  de- 
mand. Advices  from  the  Coast  in- 
dicate a  firmer  feeling  there  a»  a 
result  of  export  inquiry.  Peaches 
are  moving  slowly,  but  as  there  is 
no  pressure  to  sell  from  growing  or 
packing  quarters  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  steady.  Spot  figs  are 
stronger  and  anywhere  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  cent  a  pound  higher  owing 
to  the  improbability  of  any  further 
supplies  from  Smyrna." 
Evap,  Apples,  1914....  4     @5  e 

Apricots,  1914    6     @9  e 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  o 

Black   2%  @ 2 %c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ... .  5  a 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  '14  5  @5%C 

Peaches,  new  3%@3%c 

Pears    6     @8  o 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4%o 

Seedless  Sultanas  ....  6  e 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

About  all  of  California's  Valen- 
cia orange  crop  has  been  shipped,  so 
that  the  markets  will  soon  be  clear 
for  Washington  navels,  which  are 
commencing  to  move  fro  mnorthern 
California  districts.  However,  but 
a  limited  number  of  cars  will  be 
shipped  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade, 
most  of  the  packers  holding  back 
for  Christmas  in  order  that  the  fruit 
may  be  riper  and  better  colored. 

At  New  York  the  auction  markets 
are  in  good  shape,  the  prices  on 
Monday  last  being  from  $2  to  $4.80 
per  box  for  Valencias,  and  lemons 
sold  for  $2.50  and  $3.10  per  box, 
average.  Other  auction  points  were 
about  the  same  as  the  above. 

Arrivals  of  new  navel  oranges  at 
San  Francisco  have  increased  consid- 
erably, and  while  the  local  demand 
is  still  moderate,  values  are  held 
well  up  to  the  former  level.  Val- 
encias are  getting  scarce,  and  fancy 
stock  is  higher.  Fancy  lemons  also 
show  a  slight  advance,  while  grape- 
truit  is  rather  easy. 
Oranges:  Navel,  box  ..$2.00@2.50 

Valencias,  box    2.25  0  3.25 

Tangerines,  crate    75c@1.2B 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box  2.00  ©2.75 

Lemons,  box   1.75®  4.00 

Lemonettes,  box    1.00®  2.00 

Limes,  case   ,8.00®  5.00 

NUTS. 

The  market  seems  to  be  work- 
ing into  a  little  better  shape  than 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  especially 
on  walnuts,  as  supplies  of  imported 
stock  for  the  eastern  Thanksgiving 
trade  are  light.  This,  however,  has 
little  effect  on  the  numerous  scatter- 
ed lots  of  nuts  still  held  in  the 
country,  as  local  dealers  have  their 
requirements  well  provided  for,  and 
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miscellaneous  offerings  on  the  basis 
of  Association  prices.    The  trouble  [ 
however,  is  not  so  much  with  the 
price  as  with  the  demand,  as  few 
buyers  care  to  increase  their  hold 


lngs  at  present. 

(Association  Prices.) 

Uj 

Almonds,  1915  crop: 

21  e 

aed 

IXL  

20  e 

it 

19  o 

i  a 

18  c 

Texas  Prolific  

16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

19  e 

16%c 

18  c 

12  o 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  still  in  poor  shape 
with  constant  pressure  to  sell  and 
only  a  very  limited  outlet  in  the 
local  trade.  Values  are  nominally 
about  as  before,  with  occasional 
sales,  but  there  is  more  stock  than 
can  be  readily  moved. 

Comb:  White  11     @13  c 

Amber   7     @10  c 

Dark   5     @  7  c 

Extracted:  White  ....   7     @  8  c 

Amber    4>4@  6c 

Off  Grades    3     @4  c 

BEESWAX.  . 
There  is  not  much  business  here 
at  present,  but  dealers  continue  to 
quote  the  old  prices. 

Light   31  @32%c 

Dark  27%@31  c 

HOPS. 

Values  remain  about  as  before, 
and  there  is  a  little  more  business, 
though  the  market  is  not  active. 
Several  sales  were  recently  made  at 
Ukiah  at  8  %  to  9c,  and  some  fairly 
large  Oregon  sales  are  reported  at 
8  to  11  cents. 

1914  crop    8     @10  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Cattle  remain  fairly  firm,  while 
calves  are  in  rather  light  supply, 
and  offerings  of  lambs  have  been 
very  light,  causing  a  stronger  de- 
mand for  sheep.  Hogs  continue  to 
come  in  freely. 

Steers:  No.  1    7     @  IV^c 

No.  2  .  6  %  @  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  6     @  6^0 

No.  2   5%  @  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3     &  6  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%o 

Medium    8  %  ©  9  0 

Heavy    7    @  8  0 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 
225  to  300  lbs  .  . 
100  to  225  lbs  .  . 
Prime  Wethers  .  .  . 

Ewes  

Milk  Lambs  


7%c 
7%c 

,  .  .5%  @  6  c 

 5     @  5%c 

 6%@  7^,c 

MULES 

1200  lbs  $150@200 

1100  lbs   125®  150 

1000  lbs   100  ©125 

900  lbs   65  ©100 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  still  lacks  ani- 
I  mation.    A  few  horses  have  arrived 
I  from  outside  points  this  week,  but 
I  It  is  rather  difficult  to  dispose  of 
any  new  offerings,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  requirements  of  this  market 
are  below  normal.     It  is  reported 
I  that  buyers  for  .  foreign  interests 
have  appeared  in  the  San  Joaquin 
I  valley,  and  this  will  doubtless  tend 
j  to  strengthen  values  for  some  classes 
of  stock. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225  ©276 

I  Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200  ©215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500...  180 ©200 
I  Wagon  Horses,   1250  to 

1350    125@176 

I  Green  Mountain  Range  .  .  60  ©100 
I  Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250   1.00©  1.10 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers   10%@ll%c 

Heifers   10%  ©11  c 

Veal,  large  1 3  %  @  1 4  c 

Small    15  @15%c 

Mutton:  Wethers  ....11     ©12  c 

Ewes  L  .10  @10%c 

Suckling  Lambs  ...  .13  ©1314c 
Dressed  Hogs  .  *  13     ©14  0 


Commencing  with  this  issue  the 
Rural  Press  will  contain  thirty-two 
instead  of  twenty-four  pages  week- 
ly. This  added  number  of  pages  is 
made  possible  by  an  increase  of  ad- 
vertising, which  we  trust  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  that  the  present 
size  of  the  paper  may  be  continued. 
The  great  increase  In  tmsiness, 
both  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments,   accorded    this    journal  Is 


thoroughly  appreciated  and  we  pro- 
pose to  merit  its  continuance. 

In  our  book  department  the  in- 
crease of  business  is  also  apparent. 
Sales  of  our  new  book,  "California 
Poultry  Practice,"  are  starting  out 
better  than  anticipated,  almost 
keeping  pace  with  the  leader,  "One 
Thousand  Questions  in  California 
Agriculture  Answered,"  which  was 
issued  the  first  of  the  year.  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits"  is  also  selling  better 
than  ever  before,  and  "California 
Vegetables"  is  holding  its  own  in 
popular  demand.     When  you  need 


farm  literature,  remember  the 
Rural  Press  office  Is  headquarters. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  out  an- 
other new  book  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember, but  Prof.  Wickson  has  not 
had  the  spare  time  to  finish  his 
work,  that  he  now  expects  to  have 
in  shape  for  the  printer  by  Dec. 
15th,  and  we  want  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  trade  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  This  book  on  "California 
Garden  I  lowers"  will  meet  a  much 
needed  demand  for  a  practical,  pop- 
ular priced  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  flowers,  vines,  ornamentals, 
lawns,  etc.  Further  announcements 
later. 


/         The  Use  Of  \ 

Hercules  Dynamite 

OnFarm,Orchard  and  Ranch 


Write  for  a  Free  Copy 
of  this  Book 

Every  man  who  operates  a 
farm  or  ranch  should  have  a 
copy  of  "  Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion." In  its  pages  many  of  the 
problems  which  confront  him 
daily  are  solved.  In  a  way  it  is 
a  text  book  that  points  the  way 
to  better,  more  productive 
cultivation. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the 
subjects  on  which  it  treats, 
picked  at  random  from 
the  index  pages:  Air  in 
the  Soil,  Alkali  Soils,  Bene- 
fits from  Subsoil  Blasting, 
Controlling  Erosion,  Dis- 
posal  of    Stumps,  Ditch 
Blasting,DrainingSwamps, 
Felling  Trees,  Gully  Fill- 
ing, Handling  Dynamite, 
Rejuvenation  of  Orchards, 
Road  Building,  Tree  Plant- 
ing, Well  Digging. 
You  will  find  this  book  of 
great  value  to  you   in  your 
work.   Thousands  of  men  use 
it  as  a  reference  book  and 
would  not  be  without  it. 

Write  today  for  your  copy. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below  in 
full'and  mail  it.  "Progressive 
Cultivation"  will  reach  you 
promptly. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

CHRONICLE  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  1  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


The  Best  Way  to 
Plant  Trees 

Those  who  have  once 
used  Hercules  Farm  Dyna- 
mite for  the  planting  of  trees 
never  employ  any  other 
method.  They  find  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  planting 


Blasting  the  Hole 

is  done  much  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  when  a  spade 
is  used  to  do  all  the  work. 
Secondly,  and  still  more 
important,  the  benefits  to 
the  tree  are  so  great  and  so 
valuable  that  the  method 
which  produced  them  be- 
comes the  only  method  to 
the  idea  of  the  experienced. 

The  difference  between 
the  growth  and  yield  of  a 
tree  planted  in  a  dynamited 


Planting  the  1  ree 

hole  and  one  planted  in  a 
spade  dug  hole  are  almost 
unbelievable. 

During  the  first  year 
alone  the  development  of 
the  former  will  be  almost 
twice  that  of  the  latter. 
When  the  trees  begin  to 
bear  the  yield  of  the  one 
which  has  received  the 
benefits  of  dynamite  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  j  the 
other.  Its  fruit  is  larger  and 
of  a  better  flavor. 


When  you  have  trees  to 
plant  don't  fail  to  use 
Hercules  Farm  Dynamite. 
In  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion" you  are  told  just  how 
to  use  dynamite  to  produce 
more,  and  better  fruit. 

Breaking  Rocks 
with  Hercules 
Dynamite 

The  illustrations  repro- 
duced here  show  well  the 
efficiency  of  dynamite  when 
used  to  break  up  rocks  and 
boulders  preparatory  to 
removal. 


Before 

The  rock  in  question  was  blasted 
by  means  of  a  mud-cap.  The  dyna- 
mite stick  was  laid  upon  the  rock 
at  the  point  which  one  would  natur- 
ally strike  if  attempting  to  break  it 
with  a  hammer.  The  charge  was 
then  covered  with  a  quantity  of 
mud  pressed  down  firmly.  In  the 
lower  picture  the  result  of  the  dis- 
charge is  shown.  The  entire  opera- 
tion takes  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  the  rock  is  broken 
into  small  pieces  easily  handled  and 
removed  on  a  stone  boat. 


MA 


After 

For  large  boulders  or  rocks  deeply 
imbedded  in  soil  the  snake -hole 
or  block-hole  method  of  blasting 
should  be  used. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
these  methods  are  described  in 
detail.     Write  for  this  book. 
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^pHE  Airship 
escort  to  the 
Great  Mitchell 
7500  Mile  World's 
Record  Car  aa  it 
entered  Chicago, 
October  19th,  1914, 
completing  over 
6,000  miles  of  the 
run.  Chief  of  Police 
Gleason  has  just 
inspected  the  seals 
and  found  them 
intact 


The  World's 
Record  Long  Distance,  Daily 
Run,  Mitchell  Sealed  Bonnet  Car  Com- 
pleted Its  Long  Run  in  Pittsburgh  Friday, 
October  23rd,  1914 


W 


HEN  the  stock  Mitchell  1915  Light  Four 
Reliability  Run  Car  arrived  in  Pittsburgh 
Friday,  Oct.  23rd,  1914,  Automobile  history  was  made. 

A  new  World's  long  Distance  and  Daily  Run  Record 
was  hung  up  for  a  Sealed  Bonnet  Four  Cylinder  car. 

This  beautiful  light  car  had  run  7500  miles  or  250  miles  per  day  for  30 
consecutive  days  with  sealed  bonnet  or  hood.  Think  of  it.  Here's  a  light  cat — 
35  horsepower — four  cylinder — high  speed  motor  that  since  September  23rd. 
1914  had  gone  from  Chicago,  Illinois  to  Portland,  Maine  —  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Chi- 
cago and  finally  Pittsburgh. 

Half  the  Continent  had  been  circled  in  30  days.  In  all  21  states  were  traversed. 
Desperate  conditions  of  roads  and  weather  had  been  encountered —  Rains,  Wash- 
outs, reconstructed  roads —  crushed  stones  —  mountain  declivities,  hub-deep  sand 
and  sticky  clays.  At  one  stage  65  miles  had  to  be  made  on  low  speed  and  this 
marvelous  engine  did  it  without  overheating  in  the  least  degree — the  radiator  was  cool. 

The  progress  of  this  World's  Record  Car  resembled  a  tour  of  triumph  —  everywhere 
Mitchell  enthusiasts  —  and  there  are  some  35,000  owners  of  Mitchell  Cars  scattered  over  this 
country  —  Civic  officials  and  Government  officers  welcomed  its  arrival  and  acclaimed  its 
prodigious  achievement.    In  Chicago  an  air  ship  escorted  it  around  town. 

When  the  car  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  it  was  inspected  —  the  seals  were  found  unbroken 
and  the  car  re"ealed  itself  to  be  in  superb  condition. 

A  Stock  Car 


Now  this  is  just  an  oidinary  "Stock  Car" 
Cars  on  Exhibit  in  our  dealers'  Show  rooms. 


in  no   way  different  from  Mitchell 


THE  MITCHELL  LINE 
FOR  1915 

Mitchell  Light  Four — 2  or  5  pas- 
sengers—4  cylinders — 35  h.  p. 
—  116  in.  wheel  base  —  34x4 
tires  $1,250 

Mitchell  Light  Four — 6  passen- 
gers— same  as  above  . .  .$1,300 

Mitchell  Special  Six — 2  or  5  pas- 
sengers—-6  cylinders — 50  h.  p. 
— 132  in.  wheel  base  —  36x4i 
tires  $1,895 

Mitchell  Special  Six — 6  passen- 
gers— same  above  $1,995 

Mitchell  Six  De  Luxe — 7  passen- 
gers— ocylinders — 144  in.  wheel 
base  —  60  horse  power  —  37x5 
tires  $2,350 

F.  O.  B.  Racine 


SLacine.  Wis.  U.S.A. 

Osen-McFarland  Auto 


Co. 


Distributors 
661  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
First  and  St.  James  St.,      San  Jose 


If  you   owned  one  you 
wouldn't  give  your  Mitchell  as 
terrific  use  in  five  years  as  this 
World's  Record  Car  has  had  in 
the  past  30  days. 

Yet  if  necessary,  jour  Mitchell 
could  stand  such  use — its  capability 
is  there  —  its  the  Car  that  stands  up! 

Get  the  Personal  Touch 

Our  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  any 
Mitchell  Car   to  you    and  your  family  at  any 
time — you  can  hold  the  wheel  yourself — get  the 
Personal  Touch — and  you'll  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  buy. 


Please  call  on  him  at  your 
ience — or  write  us  for  literature. 


earliest  conven- 


1915 


LIGHT 
FOUR 
$1250 


A 
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Making  Drone  Citrus  Trees  Work. 


L¥nm  Address  by  A.  D.  Shamel  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  j 

From  reports  of  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  and 
other  sources,  we  find  that  the  average  production  of  143  select 
lemon  orchards  for  a  period  of  several  years,  amounted  to  196.2 
boxes  per  acre,  while  it  was  estimated  that  the  production  of  all 
bearing  lemon  orchards  in  California  was  about  95  boxes  per  acre. 
The  average  production  of  lemon  orchards  in  Italy  and  Spain  is 
estimated  to  be  about  300  boxes  per  acre.  In  California  there  are 
certain  lemon  orchards,  which  have  produced  for  the  past  ten  years, 
an  average  of  more  than  400  boxes  per  acre. 

Causes  of  Low  Production. — The  variation  in  production  of 
lemon  orchards  in  California  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  including  difference  in  . soil,  varieties,  methods  of  planting, 
cultural  treatment,  and  other  factors  of  production. 

Greatest  Cause  of  Low  Pro- 
duction.— We  believe  that  the 
most  potent  factor,  however,  is 
the  type  within  the  variety.  We 
find  several  general  types  run- 
ning through  all  the  lemon  va- 
rieties of  California.  Each  type 
has  similar  habits  of  growth 
and  bears  about  the  same  kind 
of  fruit  in  all  of  the  varieties 
in  which  it  may  be  found. 

Of  the  causes  of  low  pro- 
duction of  lemons  per  acre,  our 
investigations  have  proved  that 
the  unproductive  types  in  our 
lemon  varieties  are  of  first  and 
primary  importance.  From  a 
careful  study  in  all  of  the  lem- 
on districts  of  the  State,  we  es- 
timate at  least  25  per  cent  un- 
productive a  n  d  undesirable 
types  of  trees  exist  in  our 
lemon  orchards.  In  some  we 
have  found  as  high  as  90  per 
cent  unproductive  types,  and 
in  other  orchards  we  have 
found  as  low  as  10  per  cent. 

In  all  cases  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  undesirable  and 

unproductive  trees  is  as  expensive  as  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  desirable  types  of  trees.  The  presence  of  the  coarse 
and  poor  fruits  from  the  unproductive  types  in  the  crop,  involves 
additional  expense  in  sorting  out  the  undesirable  fruit,  much  of 
which  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  markets. 
Many  of  these  poor,  thick-skinned,  dry,  and  bitter  fruits  are  not 
sorted  put,  but  are  packed  and  shipped  to  the  East;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  California  lemon  is  lowered. 

Bad  Types  in  Newer  Orchards.— It  is  our  opinion,  based  on 
careful  observation,  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vigor- 
ous growing  but  unproductive  types  of  lemon  trees  in  the  newer 
plantings  than  in  the  older  orchards.  We  have  actually  found,  in 
the  last  three  years,  many  cases  where  buds  have  been  cut  from 
these  unproductive  trees  in  larger  proportion  than  buds  cut  from 
the  productive  type  trees,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  buds  could 


be  secured  more  easily  from  the  unproductive  than  from  the  pro- 
ductive types,  and,  in  some  cases,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  vigorous-growing  type  of  tree  is  the  desirable  type  for  propa- 
gation. 

Bud  Variation  in  Lemon  Varieties. — The  three  leading  com- 
mercial lemon  varieties  in  California  are  the  Lisbon,  Eureka,  and 
Villa-Franca.  In  all  of  these  varieties  we  have  found  more  bud 
variation  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Bud 
variation  in  these  varieties  is  responsible  for  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  which  exist  in  our  established  orchards. 

Type  of  Growth  Correlated  With  Character  of  Fruiting. — 
Our  performance  record  plots  have  been  located  with  the  view  t* 
making  a  careful,  accurate,  and  systematic  study  of  the  behavior 
of  these  different  types  of  lemon  varieties  in  our  established  or- 
chards. We  have  found  that  the  limbs  of  these  trees  producing 
different  types  of  fruit,  produce  these  same  fruits  consistently 
year  after  year.  We  have  not  found  any  orchards  in  which  more 
or  less  of  this  bud  variation  does  not  exist.    We  find  in  our  lemon 


Eureka  Lemon  Tree,  Good  Only 
Both  Trees  in  the  Illustration  are  on 


for  Shade.  Eureka  Lemon  Tree,  Good  Only  for  Fruit, 

the  Chase  Plantation  at  Corona.    The  Shade  Type  Can  Be  Changed  into 
the  Fruit  Type. 

orchards,  trees  having  very  dense,  compact,  spreading,  droopiug, 
erect,  or  open  habits  of  growth.  The  time  of  production  of  fruits  is 
correlated  with  the  type  of  the  tree,  some  types  producing  most  of 
their  crop  in  the  autumn,  others  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
others  during  the  summer  months.  The  open,  productive  type  of 
all  varieties  under  observation,  produces  fruit  more  or  less  regu- 
larly every  month  in  the  year.  The  amount  of  production  is  cor- 
related with  the  type,  the  productive  types  of  trees  frequently 
bearing  five  times  the  amount  of  fruit  that  the  unproductive  types 
produce  during  the  year,  under  co-operative  conditions. 

In  our  performance  record  plots,  we  have  found  that  the  com- 
mercial quality  of  the  fruit  is  correlated  with  production,  that  is  to 
say,  the  most  valuable  commercial  fruits  are  borne  by  the  post  pro- 
ductive trees,  while  the  fruits  of  poorest  quality  are  produced  by 
(Continued  on  page  531.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  November  24,  1914. 


Station*. 

Past 
Week 

Rainfall  Data 

Seasonal  Normal 
to  Date      to  Date 

Temperature 
Data 
Past  Week 

Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka  

.10 

6.97 

8.05 

62o 

42o 

Red  Bluff.  . 

.CO 

1.57 

4.76 

74 

36 

Sacramento . 

.00 

1.08 

3.03 

70 

40 

8.  Francisco 

.00 

.48 

3.42 

72 

48 

Ban  Jose . . . 

.00 

.98 

2.65 

74 

32 

Fresno  

.00 

.58 

1.82 

74 

38 

Indep'nd'nce 

.00 

.40 

1.74 

66 

26 

8.  L.  Obispo . 

.00 

.20 

3.12 

88 

38 

Los  Angeles 

.00 

.49 

1.94 

86 

52 

San  Diego .  . 

.00 

1.90 

1.17 

86 

50 

The  Week. 


California  agricultural  fashions  change 
sharply  with  the  season,  and  the  garb  of  the 
weather  prophet  is  now  seen  on  all  our  city 
streets  and  rural  highways.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  cut  of  this  garment,  and  we 
note  that  some  wearers  are  being  hobbled  too 
closely  to  express  the  normal  California  confi- 
dence and  optimism,  and  others  are  slit  so 
freely  that  they  expose  the  lean  shanks  of  pes- 
simism. The  proper  form  is  the  flowing  robe, 
which  admits  the  free  exercise  of  all  functions 
of  prophecy.  Such  is  the  envelopment  which 
caparisons  our  accepted  weather-seer,  L.  E. 
Blochman,  and  this  is  his  utterance: 

"Not  a  single  rainstorm  has  as  yet  passed 
south  of  the  bay  region,  where  the  average  to 
date  of  other  seasons  is  about  three  inches; 
three  or  four  showers  happened  along,  merely 
the  tag  ends  of  northern  storms.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this?  Simply  that  the  storm  cen- 
ters are  yet,  too  far  northward — just  as  they 
are  in  summer — to  give  ns  rain  hereabouts. 

"It  does  not  yet  imply  a  dry  season,  for 
there  are  many  good  seasons  in  which  the  rainy 
season  did  not  set  in  till  December,  and  not 
^ven  the  first  part  of  December  at  that. 

"As  long  as  there  is  warm  open  winter  in 
Alaska  we  have  a  dry  winter  here,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  summer  or  rainless  period.  But  it 
does  not  imply  that  these  conditions  will  last; 
in  a  month  hence  the  cold  wave,  which  at  pres- 
ent hovers  over  the  Greenland  and  Iceland  side 
of  the  Arctic  circle — as  evinced  by  the  severe 
cold  over  Northern  Europe — may  spread  west- 
ward over  our  Alaskan  Behring  Sea  latitudes. 
When  it  does  chill  there,  and  the  consequent 
high  barometer  area  forms,  it  takes  from  5  to 
15  days  for  some  storm  area  to  move  southward 
and  strike  our  California  coasts,  as  storm  areas 


of  the  necessary  intensity  do  not  form  every 
day  or  are  not  even  driven  in  from  the  East 
Pacific.  Light  showers,  as  in  the  past,  might 
stray  in,  but  those  would  not  wet  a  plow  fur- 
row. ' ' 

Now  that  we  know  what  the  trouble  is,  we 
on  <^ht  to  be  able  to  confidently  wait.  If  it 
gives  you  any  comfort  you  can  believe  that 
the  cannonading  in  northern  Europe  has  caused 
the  atmospheric  envelope  to  slip  a  little,  and 
Alaska  has  been  deprived  of  the  cold  which 
belongs  to  her.  Alaska  weather  has  in  fact 
struck  the  planet  on  the  east  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, spreading,  according  to  the  Washington 
report  of  November  20,  "over  the  South  At- 
lantic States  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and 
has  forced  temperatures  to  the  lowest  recorded 
in  November  in  forty  years."  We  hope  that 
has  not  proven  true  for  Florida.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  clear  that  California  is  getting  the  light 
end  of  the  weather-stroke  as  usual,  so  why  are 
we  worrying? 


Relations  of  Wheat  to  California  Development. 

Of  course  we  do  not  enjoy  the  shortening  of 
the  field-work  season  which  the  delay  of  rain 
causes,  for  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  in  as 
much  wheat  as  we  ought  to  this  year.  We 
ought  to  be  getting  back  into  the  wheat-race 
with  Kansas.  We  read  that  Kansas  farmers 
are  rushing  into  wheat  every  acre  that  possibly 
can  be  sown,  in  expectation  of  big  prices  next 
year.  There  are  no  definite  figures  yet  on  the 
acreage,  but  estimates  place  it  at  not  less  than 
12,000,000,  as  against  approximately  9,000,000 
acres  harvested  this  year,  yielding  approxi- 
mately 186,000,000  bushels.  We  could  give 
Kansas  a  close  run  if  we  only  thought  so,  with- 
out calling  back  an  acre  which  has  lately  gone 
to  other  uses,  but  to  do  that  the  teams  must  not 
be  eating  their  heads  off  waiting  for  rain. 
Therefore,  we  wish  Alaska  has  frozen  up  tight 
long  ago,  and  that  our  valleys  had  several 
inches  of  water  under  ground  right  now. 

But,  though  we  may  be  limited  in  the  area 
which  can  be  put  in  early,  which  is  about  the 
only  way  to  put  in  wheat  in  California,  it  is 
timely  to  think  that  more  wheat  is  no  fleeting 
policy,  but  should  come  to  stay.  It  is  timely  to 
think  of  the  relation    which  grain-growing 
should  sustain  to  more  intensive  cultures.  The 
Oakdale  Irrigation  District  is  hitting  it  up 
just  about  right  according  to  our  notion.  A 
writer,   E.  D.  Bishop,   has   collected  figures 
showing  7,639  acres  under  cultivation  for  irri- 
gated products.    Of  crops  under  irrigation, 
"alfalfa  leads  with  4,640  acres,  garden  crops 
being  next  with  1.108  acres,  corn  and  trees 
and   berries  climbing  toward  the  thousand 
mark.   There  are  altogether  some  60,000  acres 
within  the  district,  of  which  large  acreages 
are  still  being  put  in  barley  and  wheat,  dry 
farming,  but  the  big  ranches  are  being  cut 
into  smaller  tracts  for  more  intensive  agricul- 
tural development."    This  is  all  right:  cut  it 
up  as  fast  as  you  can,  but  keep  on  rattling  out 
grain,  for  the  state  needs  it  and  values  will  be 
high  for  some  time  probably.    Then  some  of 
your  cut-up  irrigated  land  may  go  for  wheat 
also,  for  water  will  not  hurt  it  but  will  make  it 
safe  to  buy  fertilizers  and  then  get  twice  the 
wheat  from  half  the  land,  which  old  style  dry- 
farming  can  compass.    Wheat  has  no  fight 
with  .intensive  culture,  if  you  grow  it  inten- 
sively ! 


The  Right  Clothes  for  Farming  Women, 

But  we  started  out  to  write  a  fashion-articli 
this  week  and  have  no  right  to  be  musing  un 
der  a  straw-stack!  We  are  being  so  freely  con 
suited  by  women  who  wish  to  go  into  Cali 
fornia  farming  and  by  reformers  who  think 
other  women  ought  to,  that  the  matter  of  cor 
rect  costume  is  evidently  of  considerable  in 
terest.  As  Paris  is  out  of  the  designing  lint 
for  the'  season,  we  shall  have  to  draw  upoi 
California  models.  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Auchmood? 
of  Los  Angeles  has  experience  and  convictioL 
on  the  subject,  for  she  says: 

"I  believe  that  any  person  who  wears  t 
man's  clothes  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  manV 
work.   I  wear  man's  clothes  while  I  am  work 
ing  on  my  'ranch,'  and  I  do  a  man's  work,  to< 
I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who  can  excel' me! 

"I  have  thirteen  acres,  a  good  house,  a  ban. 
a  cow-shed,  other  out-buildings,  two  horses,  *■ 
cow,  a  calf,  150  chickens  and — a  hired  man. 

"A  man  who  works  for  me  must  do  what  I 
tell  him  to  do.  If  he  has  a  suggestion  to  makt 
I  am  glad  to  listen.  If  it  is  good,  I  may  adop- 
it.  If  I  don't  like  it,  he  does  things  in  m? 
way." 

Here,  then,  is  a  rational  recipe  for  a  farming 
woman :  make  yourself  as  free  as  a  man,  bodib 
and  mentally.  And  then,  as  Mrs.  Auchmood? 
says,  don't  let  anybody  get  ahead  of  you  oi 
your  own  premises,  either  in  working  or  boss 
ing.  It  is  a  very  simple  philosophy,  but  it  i» 
the  only  one  that  we  are  sure  will  work. 


What  Another  Californian  Did  in  Italy. 

We  have  often  told  the  story  of  David  Lu 
Irin's  success  in  persuading  the  King  of  Ital.T 
to  establish  an  institution  which  stands  the 
clash  of  war,  as  we  stated  last  week.  It  seems 
to  be  a  California  trait  to  beat  the  world  in 
Italy.  There  is  now  in  San  Francisco  James 
Slavin,  a  native  who  has  gained  the  right  to 
take  moving  pictures  in  the  Vatican — a  thing 
which  others  have  failed  to  secure  for  years 
He  says:  "It  was  only  after  working  at  the  jol 
for  years  and  going  back  to  it  after  everybody 
had  given  it  up  as  a  dead  proposition  that  1 
succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  take  mo 
tion  pictures  of  the  papal  court."  It  is  the 
Californian's  way:  their  cosmopolitanism  is 
irresistible.  And  now  the  good  old  pope,  who 
is  such  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican  that  he  caD 
never  see  again  his  own  birthplace,  has  aboul 
six  miles  of  films  and  is  looking  at  the  world 
in  moving  pictures.  The  pope  may  catch  some 
thing  of  cosmopolitanism  himself  and  wit 
soon  be  enjoying  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi 
tion— thanks  to  the  staying  qualities  of  a  Cali 
fornian. 


Fighting  for  the  Sugar  Industry. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  beet-sugar  people  it 
this  city  last  week  at  which  delegates  wer- 
present  from  Chicago  westward  through  thi 
sugar-making  states.  A  determined  effort  h 
to  be  made  to  save  the  beet-sugar  interest  fron 
tariff-killing  in  1916,  as  the  national  law  nov 
provides.  J.  Ross  Clark  of  Los  Angeles  saye 
the  interest  must  expire  if  the  present  tariff 
continues,  war  or  no  war.  T.  G.  Palmer,  sec 
retary  of  the  manufacturer's  association,  says 
"There  are  now  thirteen  sugar  refinerie* 
closed  down.  In  1913  the  output  of  beet  sugar 
in  this  country  was  733,000  tons,  valued  al 
about  $60,000,000.    The  output  this  year  will 
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show  at  least  a  20  per  cent  decrease,  or  a  loss 
of  $12,000,000.  These  figures  refer  to  the  beet 
sugar  business  alone."  The  confident  claim  of 
the  producers  is  that  sugar  consumers  should 
understand  that  free  raw  sugar  will  not  mean 
cheaper  sugar  to  them,  but  that  "as  soon  as 
business  is  wiped  out  in  America  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  enable  the  foreign 
refiners  to  put  the  price  of  the  imported  pro- 
duct higher  than  it  would  ever  have  gone  un- 
der the  protective  tariff."  That  is  probably 
true.  It  is  a  part  of  the  unjustified  claim  that 
free  trade  makes  lower  prices  in  countries  cap- 
able of  making  a  home  product.  We  cannot 
see  any  reason  in  proceeding  upon  such  a  fal- 
lacy, and  we  hope  that  when  the  home-grown 
sugar  people  hold  a  great  congress  in  this  city 
next  February,  a  few  days  after  the  Exposi- 
tion opens,  some  impression  may  be  made 
upon  Congress.  But  growers  in  this  state 
have  probably  not  always  secured  their  proper 
share  of  the  profit  of  the  sugar-making,  and 
there  should  be  some  way  to  insure  that,  but 
the  state  as  a  whole,  with  its  exceptional  adap- 
tation to  sugar  production,  should  not  be 
mulcted  by  a  combination  of  eastern  sugar 
refiners  and  tariff-tinkers. 


California  Christmas  Berries. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  found  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  neutrality  when  we  express  satisfac- 
tion that  the  California  "Christmas  berry"  is 
knocking  the  English  holly  out  of  decorative 
supremacy  in  this  country.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  berries  and  foliage,  from  parts  of  the 
state  where  the  former  are  bright  red  and  the 
latter  clean  of  smut,  are  now  going  out  by 
parcels  post  in  15-lb  packages  in  quantities 
aggregating  tons.  This  is  addition  to  the  car- 
load shipments  for  city  sales.  If  the  demand 
continues,  as  seems  likely,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  prohibit  gatherings  adjacent  to  highways, 
or  else  our  wild  lands  may  be  stripped  of  a 
good  part  of  their  joy  to  autumn  ramblers  and 
tourists.  The  time  will  probably  come  when 
even  the  roughest  lands  naturally  well  set 
with  the  plants  will  have  a  producing  value 
through  the  profit  in  distant  shipments.  The 
"toyon,"  as  is  its  Spanish  name  with  English 
spelling,  is  really  much  superior  for  large  dec- 
orations to  the  English  holly,  for  its  berries 
are  brighter-hued  and  vastly  more  abundant — 
though  there  may  be  a  debate  as  to  the  rela- 
tive beauty  of  small  twigs  for  Christmas  adorn- 
ment of  person  or  package  with  joy-tokens. 


Rational  Help  for  the  Idle. 

The  appeal  for  the  Belgians,  which  has  met 
generous  response,  seems  also  to  have  quick- 
ened efforts  to  assist  those  nearer  home.  The 
city  of  Stockton  seems  to  have  done  a  rational 
thing  by  providing  a  municipal  wood  yard  with 
a  free  employment  bureau  as  an  adjunct.  Food 
;ind  shelter  will  be  given  unemployed  men  in 
return  for  four  hours'  work  a  day  in  the  wood 
yard,  thus  affording  the  recipients  opportunity 
to  search  for  permanent  employment  Avhile 
making  their  living  expenses. 

Green  Ladybird. 

We  commend  all  of  our  readers,  including 
G.  R.,  Orland,  to  our  articles  on  diabrotica,  the 
so-called  green  ladybird.  The  last  such  article 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  21.  G.  R.  is  los- 
ing his  fall  cabbage  and  caiiliflower.  He 
could  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead,  but  this 


would  poison  him  too.  The  diabroticas  may  be 
driven  away  by  a  smoky  fire  to  the  windward 
since  they  are  developed  to  the  flying  stage. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground,  the  larvae 
feed  on  grass  roots  and  mature  into  the  black 
dotted  green  beetles  next  spring. — H. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 

Sudan  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  state  the  feeding 
value,  cultivation  and  where  seed  of  Sudan 
grass  may  be  obtained.  Has  it  any  objection- 
able features. — J.  F.  D.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

Sudan  grass  seed  is  likely  to  be  offered  by 
our  seedsman,  for  it  is  produced  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  it  has  been  so  widely  praised  in 
our  near-farming  press  that  much  demand  has 
arisen.  Sudan  grass  is  a  botanical  relative  of 
Johnson  grass,  with  a  different  root-life  and 
one  season,  though  it  has  lived  through  the 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  such  a  pest  as  the 
latter.  It  can  only  be  expected  to  be  good  for 
winter  in  strictly  frostless  places  in  this  state. 
It  is  of  course  not  a  winter  grower  and  can 
therefore  only  use  the  stored  soil  moisture  in 
this  state,  for  it  cannot  be  safely  sown  until 
things  are  right  for  planting  corn  in  the  local- 
ity. It  is  a  coarse  plant  and  not  of  high-feeding 
value,  being  compared  with  Johnson  grass  in 
that  particular.  One  should  regard  this  plant 
conservatively  and  make  moderate  investment 
for  local  trial.  It  will  not  replace  alfalfa 
where  that  plant  thrives,  nor  can  it  take  the 
place  of  any  of  our  winter-growing  forage 
plants.  Its  specialty  is  drouth-resistance  dur- 
ing summer  growth. 


Late  Blooming  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  give  name  of  a  late 
blooming  apricot,  one  that  is  a  good  canner. 
Apricots  grow  and  bloom  finely  in  this  locality, 
but  the  late  frosts  usually  burn  up  the  blossoms. 
Also  give  name  of  late-blooming  almond. — G. 
P.  C,  Lincoln. 

The  latest  blooming  apricot  we  ever  saw  was 
growing  in  La  Crescenta,  Los  Angeles  county, 
and  called  Englehart,  from  the  name  of  the 
propagator.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
largely  propagated.  Perhaps  some  reader  in 
that  district  can  tell  us  more  about  it.  Of  the 
varieties  largely  grown  commercially  we  have 
never  observed  sufficient  difference  in  bloom  to 
get  any  of  them  out  of  the  frost.  Drakes  and 
Texas  are  late  blooming  almonds. 


Second  Growth  of  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  If  Eastern  corn  (the  good  old 
Iowa  kind)  is  sown  broadcast  and  cut  for  fod- 
der when  about  two  feet  high,  will  new  shoots 

start,  up  from  flip  roots  thp  same  as  ICaffir  eorn  ? 

1  have  water  to  irrigate. — Reader,  Lincoln. 

If  the  plant  is  still  green  and  vigorous  when 
two  feet  high  there  will  be  second  growth,  but 
not  such  a  free  second  growth  usually  as  you 
get  from  a  sorghum  like  kaffir. 

Vetch  for  Winter  Growth. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  sixty  acres  which  have 
been  used  for  hay — barley  and  oats — for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  land,  which  is  located  near 
Pomona,  has  been  set  out  to  oranges  this  year 
and  I  wish  to  raise  some  sort  of  crop  which 
can  be  used  for  fodder,  and  gotten  off  by  May. 
I  have  been  told  that  vetch  would  be  best. — 
J.  W.  J..  Pomona. 

Oregon  vetch  or  hairy  vetch  would  probably 
give  you  most  crop — either  to  haul  away  or 


plow  under.  But  we  should  rather  not  see  it 
there  as  late  as  May.  We  would  prefer  to  get 
it  off  or  under  in  March  unless  you  get  heavy 
late  rains.  Cover  crops  held  late  are  apt  to 
make  your  land  hateful  all  summer. 


Truth  in  Grape  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  cuttings  taken  from 
Black  Morocco  come  true  to  the  plant  from 
which  they  must  be  especially  rooted. — C.  W. 
L.,  Folsom. 

It  surely  will  come  true.  A  plant  from  a 
cutting  is  actually  the  old  plant  with  new  roots 
on  it.  There  is  no  particular  way  with  the 
Morocco  known  to  us. 


Vetch  and  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  four  acres  to  Ore- 
getch  mixed  with  wheat — about  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  vetch  to  one  of  wheat,  and  it 
turns  out  all  right.  I  would  like  to  thresh  it. 
Will  the  two  ripen  together,  and  when  should 
they  be  cut?  Will  the  ordinary  wheat  thresher 
handle  the  vetch  all  right  and  can  it  be  cut 
with  the  common  reaper,  or  does  it  require  spe- 
cial machinery,  or  attachments  if  the  yield  is 
heavy?  Should  it  be  stacked  or  hauled  from 
the  field  in  the  thresher?  Of  what  value  is 
the  vetch  straw  after  threshing?  Do  you  think 
it  would  pay  to  thresh  or  would  the  fodder 
cured  for  hay  be  more  profitable  in  a  locality 
like  this,  where  hav  is  high-priced? — M.  W.. 
Cool. 

With  such  a  preponderance  of  vetch  seed 
you  are  not  likely  to  get  much  wheat — if  the 
vetch  suits  the  situation  and  makes  its  custo- 
mary growth.  The  two  plants  can  be  cut  and 
threshed  with  the  same  machinery,  by  watching 
and  adjusting  the  concaves  if  necessary.  You 
will  have  to  cut  before  the  vetch  shells  out  if 
you  care  to  get  that  seed.  We  should  cut  such 
a  combination  for  hay,  not  letting  the  vetch  get 
too  ripe  and  for  cow  hay  the  vetch  would  in- 
crease the  value. 


Winter-Covering  for  Alfalfa? 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  somewhere  that  an 
alfalfa  field  is  so  benefited  by  one's  leaving  a 
light  crop  standing  late  in  the  fall  that  it  was 
not  best  to  cut  the  last  crop,  even  if  such 
would  be  quite  profitable  for  hay.  Of  course, 
this  would  also  apply  to  late  pasturing.  Ts  it 
true?    If  so.  why?— G.  W.  R..  Fresno. 

This  is  an  interesting  point  to  compare  expe- 
rience upon.  Theoretically  it.  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  leave  a  cover  to  limit  frost  effects 
and  perhaps,  on  a  thin  stand,  to  save  some 
volunteer  seedlings  which  might  start  with 
moisture  preceding  frost.  But  what  is  the 
practice  of  growers  as  a  result  of  their  expe- 
rience and  observation?  One  may  conclude 
that  the  dormant  root  is  frost-proof,  else 
alfalfa  growing  would  not  be  possible  at  the 
east,  but  is  there  any  consideration  which 
would  indicate  that  the  practice  mentioned  by 
by  our  correspondent  serves  any  good  purpose 
in  California  where,  presumably,  the  root  is 
always  less  dormant? 


Rabbit  Killers. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  way  to  protect 
beans  from  rabbits  by  placing  poison  on  tb* 
outside  of  the  rows? — Subscriber,  Merced. 

You  can  sometimes  get  a  rabbit  by  pricking 
strychnine  into  a  piece  of  apple  or  pear  and 
putting  it  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  on 
a  thin  stick  to  make  the  rabbit  think  he  if» 
pulling  it  off  a  tree,  probably.  But  for  rab- 
bits generally  the  best  things  we  know  of  are 
greyhounds  and  guns  on  a  small  scale  and 
rabbit  drives  as  large  neighborhood  enter- 
prises. 
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Central  Tank  for  Frost  Fighting. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
By  J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

The  citrus  growers  are  facing  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  prob- 
lem of  orchard  heating  against  frost 
is  the  most  important  one. 

So  far,  weather  conditions  are  al- 
most ideal.  There  is  plenty  of  fog, 
and  practically  no  weather  so  dry  as 
to  preclude  heavy  morning  dews. 
Storm  centers  can  pass  without  an 
abnormal  drop  in  the  morning  tem- 
peratures. In  this  regard  this  year 
Is  much  better  than  last,  for  the 
same  period,  and  last  year  turned 
out  fine  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
frost  fighter. 

There  is  just  one  element  of  dan- 
ger in  all  this.  The  seeming  security 
of  such  weather  probabilities  is  lia- 
ble to  lull  the  growers  into  a  state 
of  partial  carelessness  which  will 
leave  them  unprepared  for  some  cold 
Bnap  coming  suddenly  during  Dec.  or 
Jan.  Heaters  should  be  looked  over 
and  placed  in  the  orchard  full  of  fuel, 
and  a  reasonably  good  supply  on 
■and  as  a  reserve. 

Very  little  of  importance  has  come 
to  light  in  the  way  of  new  things 
In  orchard  heaters.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  better  combustion 
by  increasing  the  height  of  the  stacks 
and  the  introduction  of  air  at  the 
bottom  in  quantity  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce perfect  combustion,  when  every- 
thing works  just  right. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new 
In  this,  as  it  is  as  old  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  combustion.  There  are  some 
rather  ingenious  methods  of  covering 
these  holes  to  keep  out  the  water, 
ranging  from  the  forming  of  little 
sheds  over  tbe  holes  by  the  expansion 
of  the  metal  just  above  the  hole,  to 
the  production  of  a  collapsible  stack 
which  will  go  completely  under  cover 
when  not  in  use. 

Pipes  From  Central  Tank. — The 
frost  fighting  people  at  Pomona, 
have  brought  out  some  points  of 
Improvement  in  the  handling  and  op- 
eration of  heaters  which  will  be  fur- 
ther tried  this  year  in  the  hope  of 
producing  a  more  permanent  and 
reliable  heater.  This  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  distinct  change  in  methods, 
by  replacing  the  present  form  of 
heaters  which  contain  the  oil  sup- 
ply in  the  heater  where  it  is  subject 
to  the  changes  due  to  the  heating 
effect  of  the  fire,  with  a  heater 
which  has  its  oil  in  a  central  tank 
feeding  regulated  quantities  to  the 
stoves  proper  through  pipes.  The 
regulation  has  been  made  possible 
by  means  of  a  single  valve  of  special 
form  which  is  at  once  cheap  and 
good.  Once  the  flow  is  regulated 
to  suit  the  varying  levels  of  the  or- 
chard, the  control  is  all  by  one  main 
ralve  in  each  line.  The  design  of 
the  system  is  such  that  the  lines  of 
pipe  are  empty  at  all  times  when  not 
In  use,  thus  eliminating  any  danger 
of  damage  from  small  leaks  in  the 
line.  The  burner  proper  can  take 
almost  the  form  of  a  stove  that  will 
burn  the  oil  to  advantage.  Old  heat- 
ers can  be  used  as  long  as  they  last, 
which  will  be  much  longer  than  If 
they  were  required  to  hold  oil;  as 
•mall  holes  will  do  no  harm  when 
the  oil  is  fed  only  as  used.  The  type 
which  seems  to  give  the  best  results 
as  to  combustion  is  a  form  that  has 
keen  used  largely  for  the  burning  of 
oil  in  house  heaters  and  ranges.  The 


oil  is  fed  in  a  small  stream  through 
the  top  of  the  stove  by  means  of  a 
short  tube  which  carries  the  air  sup- 
ply to  the  fire.  The  fire  itself  is 
confined  to  the  body  of  the  stove, 
which  is  usually  red  hot,  the  stack 
carries  just  enough  heat  to  produce 
the  draft,  and  does  not  get  red  un- 
less the  fire  is  pushed  to  extremes. 

This  holds  the  combustion  close 
to  the  ground,  a  condition  much  to 
be  desired.  This  system  offers  the 
only  means  of  securing  at  once  good 
combustion  and  good  control,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  burner  proper  without 
the  vexations  of  the  oil  pot  and  its 
troubles. 

When  the  orchards  are  under  the 
control  of  many  growers,  the  ques- 
tion of  organization  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  question  of  heaters. 
The  Pomona  organization  will  be 
more  complete  than  ever  this  year, 
as  it  is  the  policy  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  make  im- 
provements which  will  tend  to  make 
the  service  more  perfect. 

The  old  heaters  should  be  got  out 
in  time  and  looked  over  to  be  sure 
they  are  in  good  condition,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  bottoms  as 
there  is  considerable  tendency  to  rust 
small  pits  where  the  moisture  gathers 
in  drops  on  the  metal  next  to  the 
ground. 

One  grower  told  the  writer  that 
he  found  quite  a  large  number  of 
his  heaters  with  pin-holes  in  the 
bottoms.  He  had  gone  to  some 
trouble  to  paint  the  heaters,  but 
had  not  cleaned  the  bottoms  before 
painting  them  and  rust  had  contin- 
ued to  form  under  the  paint. 

The  plan  we  used  in  the  summer 
care  of  our  heaters  was  to  paint  them 
with  heavy  crude  oil,  setting  the 
heater  in  the  oil  while  the  painting 
was  in  progress.  This  left  the  heater 
in  the  oil  long  enough  to  insure  the 
oil  soaking  in  as  far  as  the  surface 
of  the  metal.  The  heater  was  then 
set  under  the  tree,  using  a  paper  as 
a  protection  from  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  and  to  retain  any  surplus 
oil  that  might  drain  from  the  surface 
of  the  metal. 

Old  newspapers  were  used  for  this 
work,  taking  the  sheets  just  as  they 
come  folded,  thus  having  five  or  six 
sheets  of  paper  between  the  heater 
and  the  earth.  The  weight  of  the 
heater  caused  the  paper  to  form  a 
sort  of  bowl  into  which  the  oil  flowed 
and  left  the  heater  to  stand  in  a 
bath  of  oil  all  summer. 

These  papers  can  be  left  under  the 
heaters  as  long  as  they  are  set  out 
in  the  rows  for  the  winter  campaign, 
and  will  offer  good  protection  to 
the  bottoms  for  the  period  preced- 
ing any  firing  which  may  be  done. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
papers  will  last  through  the  heat  of 
firing,  but  they  are  not  expensive, 
and  new  papers  will  most  likely  be 
needed  next  spring. 

All  the  other  little  details  of  the 
campaign  need  to  be  looked  after 
so  that  nothing  be  left  for  the  busy 
time  when  the  temperature  shows  a 
tendency  to  go  down.  See  that  the 
torches  are  in  good  order  and  a  sup- 
ply of  torch  fuel  on  hand  that  has 
enough  life  to  it  to  start  the  fire. 
Light  gravity  oil  such  as  is  used  in 
these  torches  will  lose  its  life  by 


keeping,  unless  it  is  very  securely 
sealed. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  torches  do 
not  light  well,  the  addition  of  5 
to  10  per  cent  of  gasoline  will  bring 
the  flash  point  to  that  needed  for 
quick  work. 

Thermometers  should  be  looked 
after  and  if  we  are  not  sure  they  are 
in  good  order  test  them  for  freezing 
point  by  placing  them  in  wa«ter  filled 
with  fine  crushed  ice  without  salt. 
This  will  show  the  true  freezing  point 
and  if  the  mercury  does  not  stand 
at  32  on  the  thermometer  scale  the 
variation  should  be  noted  as  a  correc- 
tion on  the  thermometer. 


CLEANING   AND  PAINTING 
FIRE  POTS. 

[Written   tor    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
by  William  B    Parker,  Ventura.] 

The  methods  of  cleaning  and  painting 
the  fire  pots  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  taken  from  observations 
made  on  the  Limoneira  Ranch  at 
Santa  Paula,  where  the  work  was 
done  this  year  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  It 
should  be  done  any  time  the  fire 
pots  show  the  need  of  it;  and  since 
none  of  them  are  put  out  of  com- 
mission during  the  application,  it 
can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Cost.— The  cost  of  cleaning  and 
dipping  the  fire  pots  will  vary  with 
their  condition.  With  fairly  good 
pots  containing  a  light  oil  which 
drains  out  quickly,  two  men  can  with 
the  equipment  described  below, 
clean,  dip,  and  set  out  170  to  180 
pots  per  day.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  acre  of  100  fire 
pots. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  used 
for  this  work  is  placed  on  a  low  orch- 
ard wagon  and  arranged  as  follows: 
A  barrel  of  asphalt  paint  on  the  front 
end.  This  can  be  obtained  from  the 
association  or  elsewhere.  A  hoe, 
or  stick  with  a  cross  bar  on  the  end, 
is  used  to  stir  the  paint  thoroughly 
before  removing  it  from  the  barrel. 
(If  not  stirred  before  removing  from 
the  barrel,  and  occasionally  in  dip- 
ping it  out,  the  pots  will  be  uneven- 
ly painted.)  Behind  the  barrel  of 
paint  is  a  drain  board,  consisting  of 
a  rack  to  hold  three  or  four  pots, 
a  pan  beneath  to  catch  the  drips, 
and  a  spout  leading  to  a  can  hung 
beneath  the  wagon  to  catch  the  paint 
that  drains  off.  and  from  which  the 
paint  is  turned  back  into  the  dip- 
ping vat. 

Behind  the  drain  board  is  the  dip- 
ping vat,  composed  of  half  a  barrel. 
This  vat  is  kept  conveniently  full  of 
paint,  which  should  be  occasionally 
stirred  to  prevent  settling.  The 
cleaning  rack,  placed  behind  the  dip- 
ping vat,  consists  of  a  block  with  a 
concave  upper  surface,  and  a  horse- 
shoe shaped  rod  with  long  ends  to 
take  the  place  of  the  rear  caulks  of 
a  horseshoe  so  that  the  ends  are 
stuck  into  the  platform  and  thus 
hold  the  curved  part  of  the  rod  hor- 
izontal and  high  enough  to  fit  into 
the  pot  when  it  lies  on  its  side  on  the 
concave  block.  The  curve  of  the  rod  j 
is  such  that  it  must  be  squeezed  to- 
gether slightly  to  get  inside  the  pots.  1 
This  holds  them  in  place  while  clean- 
ing. 

Operation. — Two  men  work  to- 
gether using  two  cleaning  racks.  The 
fire  pots  are  standing  each  one  be- 
side a  tree  in  the  orchard,  and  all 
full  of  oil.    An  empty  pot  is  set  on 


the  ground  beside  the  full  one  which 
is  to  be  painted.  A  funnel  standing 
on  three  iron  straps  to  keep  it  ou' 
of  the  oil,  is  set  into  the  empty  poi 
to  hold  the  full  one  while  It  drains 
so  that  it  may  be  painted.  The 
emptied  pot  is  now  laid  on  the  con- 
cave block  and  held  with  the  bent 
rod.  All  of  the  dirt  and  rust  are 
thoroughly  scraped  and  brushed 
from  the  outside  of  the  pot  with  steel 
wire  brushes;  and  a  scraper  made  by 
bending  an  inch  of  the  end  of  a  file, 
to  a  right  angle  and  sharpening  it 
The  pot  is  rotated  as  it  is  cleaned 
A  small  rust  spot  if  left,  will  sat 
through  the  pot  even  though  well 
covered  with  paint. 

The  cleaned  pot  is  then  set  Into  the 
dipping  tub  and  rotated  to  get  good 
contact  of  paint  with  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pot.  The -e  is  no  need 
of  painting  the1  inside.  When  thor- 
oughly dipped,  it  is  set  ou  the  drain- 
ing board.  When  reasonably  well 
drained,  several  thicknesses  cf  news- 
paper are  stuck  to  the  bottom  and 
the  pot  is  set  on  the  ground  besld* 
the  next  one  to  be  emptied  and  paint- 
ed. The  fiber  of  the  paper  adds  to 
the  protection  afforded  the  bottom  of 
of  the  pot  by  the  paint. 
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DUTCH,  BULBS 

Our   1914   Importatloa    of  Bslte 
from  Holland  aw  Jul 

ARRIVED 

Buy  early  to  ret  varletiea 
Bulb  and  Fall  Plantlaa 
CATALOGUE 

free  on  request. 
For   better   service   please   addrea    Dept.  K. 

Seed&PlahtOX 

326  328  330  50  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Anoeles.  California 


A  Tip  on  Almonds  & 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  four  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unlim- 
ited home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing a  real  money-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—  don't  delay. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.  Box 


Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Control  of  Citrus  Canker. 


[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  Ttiot.  H.  Means,  San  Francisco.] 

Citrus  canker  is  a  fungus  disease 
which  attacks  leaves,  young  wood, 
fruit,  and  probably  old  wood  of  the 
trees.  It  seems  to  be  more  com- 
mon on  grape-fruit,  and  citrus  trifo- 
liata,  but  has  been  found  on  all 
species  of  citrus  grown  commer- 
cially. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  it  has  been  recog- 
nized as  different  from  other  dis- 
eases found  on  citrus  trees  in  the 
Gulf  States;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  year  that  it  has  been  regarded 
as  dangerous.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  California  orange  growers  to  know 
something  of  the  fight  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Alabama  and  Florida,  even  though 
the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
California,  and  may  never  do  so. 

It  seems  to  be  particularly  disas- 
trous to  citrus  trifoliata,  one  of  the 
common  stocks  used  for  budding  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  district,  [but  not  in 
Cal. — Ed.]  and,  no  doubt,  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  on  trifo- 
liata from  Japan. 

The  disease  has  been  studied  in 
the  laboratory  by  Stevens  of  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station  at 
Gainesville,  by  Wolff  of  the  Alabama 
Experiment  Station  at  Auburn,  and 
by  Edgerton  and  Tucker  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Experiment  Station  at  Baton 
Rouge.  These  laboratory  studies 
have  shown  the  disease  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  fungus  which  spreads 
through  spores  easily  carried  by 
wind  currents,  and  may  be  carried 
by  insects  from  tree  to  tree,  by  birds, 
by  workmen  or  teams  in  the  orchard, 
In  fact,  in  many  ways.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  very  easy  to  transmit 
and  difficult  to  control  once  it  has  se- 
cured a  foot-hold  on  a  tree. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Berger,  State  Nursery 
Inspector  of  Florida,  first  recognized 
the  danger  of  the  disease.  Nursery 
Inspection  in  the  Gulf  States  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  has  never  been  as  thorough  as 
In  California,  largely  because  the 
funds  provided  for  this  inspection 
were  very  inadequate.  The  disease 
had  been  seen,  but  passed  over  as 
unimportant.  During  trie  fall  of 
1912  Dr.  Berger  found  it  in  Florida, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Miss- 
issippi. In  both  of  the  cases  in  Flor- 
ida the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
Introduced  on  trifoliata  stock  which 
had  been  brought  from  outside  the 
state.  A  rigid  Quarantine  was  im- 
mediately established  against  Flori- 
da nurseries  known  to  have  the  dis- 
ease and  against  all  outside  sources 
of  citrus  stock  by  Dr.  Berger,  be- 
cause no  attempts  were  being  made 
In  other  states  to  control  or  eradi- 
cate the  infection.  In  fact  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
trees  heavily  infected  with  canker 
were  being  sold  under  nursery  in- 
spection tags.  Dr.  Berger's  investi- 
gations and  published  statements 
thoroughly  aroused  the  country  to 
the  need  of  some  action.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  burning 
of  infected  parts  and  the  painting  of 
the  stumps  with  a  heavy  Bordeaux 
mixture  were  recommended,  but  this 
treatment  seemed  to  have  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  disease,  for  new  shoots 
coming  out  from  the  stumps  were  in- 
fected as  though  nothing  had  been 


done.  The  inspectors  then  recom- 
mended the  destruction  by  fire  of  all 
plants  infected,  particularly  nursery 
stock.  This  method  of  eradication 
has  been  followed  in  Dade  county, 
and  near  Monticello,  Fla. 

The   Florida   papers   have  given 
much  attention  to  the  matter  and 
have  insisted  upon  the  prompt  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease  and  that  no 
methods   were  too   drastic  at  this 
time.     A   fund  for  inspection  was 
collected  by  popular  subscription,  as 
the  state  had  no  money  available. 
A  corps  of  inspectors  was  immediate- 
ly organized  and  put  to  work,  and 
as  a  result  some  70  orchards  and  a 
number  of  nurseries  in  Dade  county 
were  found  infected.    Realizing  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease  and 
the  small  area  troubled,  absolute  de- 
struction of  all  diseased  plants  was 
recommended  by  Dr.   Berger,  who 
advised  burning  the  trees  with  oil 
spray  and  charring  the  ground  and 
vegetation  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
tree. 

The  writer  made  a  visit  to  Dade 
county  during  September,  while  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  the  method 
of  inspection  and  burning  in  opera- 
tion. Ten  or  fifteen  year-old  grape- 
fruit trees  were  destroyed  as  prompt- 
ly as  nursery  stock,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  conceal  or  hide  the 
disease,  or  to  try  to  cure  it  once  it 
was  discovered.  The  people  of  Flori- 
da deserve  great  credit  for  the  meth- 
ods adopted  in  this  campaign,  and 
although  the  loss  may  have  been 
heavy  on  certain  individuals,  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  what  might 
have  resulted  to  a  great  many  grow- 
ers had  the  disease  been  allowed  to 
spread. 

There  are,  in  Dade  county,  Flori- 
da, approximately  800,000  citrus 
trees,  mostly  grape-fruit,  and  at  the 
time  visited,  there  had  been  a  few 
less  than  2,000  orchard  trees  burned. 
Several  thousand  nursery  trees  had 
been  destroyed.  The  orchards  were 
inspected  regularly,  the  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  return  to  each  orchard 
where  infection  had  been  discovered, 
at  least  once  a  week;  and  following 
each  inspection  infected  trees  were 
destroyed.  From  last  reports  the 
infection  had  been  nearly  stamped 
out,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  will 
be  no  return  of  the  disease. 

The  writer  was  interested  in  this 
work  because  he  has  had  charge  of 
the  development  of  a  large  citrus 
planting  in  southern  Louisiana.  Trees 
infected  with  canker  have  been 
found  in  a  number  of  nurseries  and 
groves  in  this  state,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  spread  of  the  trouble  could  be 
prevented.  The  Louisiana  growers, 
like  those  in  Florida,  vigorously  and 
promptly  destroyed  all  diseased  trees 
and  from  present  indications  the  dis- 
ease is  under  control.  Alabama  has 
placed  a  quarantine  against  infected 
trees,  and  Louisiana  has  placed  a 
quarantine  against  all  citrus  trees 
grown  outside  the  state. 

Now  that  the  disease  has  become 
known  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
state  officials  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  citrus  business  in  the 
South  to  establish  quarantine  against 
diseased  stock,  and  not  against  all 
stock.  For  example,  in  nearly  every 
county  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi  infections  of 
canker  have  been  discovered;  and 


The  California  If  uitGroiief 

T^-A-N-A-M-A  C-A-N-A-L  spells,  to  most  people,  merely  Panama 
*      Canal,  but  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower  it  spells  OPPORTUNITY, 

for  fruit  can  now  be  shipped,  via  the  Canal,  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at 

A  Saving  of  60%  or  More 

over  the  present  freight  rates.  This  means  Business  Expansion — new 
markets — greater  demand — larger  sales — and  MORE  PROFITS — for 
those  growers  who  are  prepared. 

Be  Preparhd  By  Preparing  Now. 
Increase  your  acreage.     Plant  more  trees — thrifty   Foot.  Hill  Grown 
Trees,  with  their  good  root  systems,    hardiness,   and  freedom  from 
disease — the  Silva-Bergtholdt  kind. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  new 
world-wide  market,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  Oppor- 
tunity, are  discussed  thoroughly  in  our  new  Catalog  and  YEAR  BOOK 

—Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

lva-Bergtholdt  Company 
Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
0.  Box  B     Newcastle,  Calif. 


You  Ought  to 

GET  MY  PRICES 


ON 


Olive  Trees 

If  you- have  decided  to  plant  olive  trees  this  coming  season  you 
can  not  afford  to  place  your  order  until  you  write  me  for  price 
and  general  information  on  olive  tree  planting. 

— because 

You  will  save  money,  and  at  planting  time  you  will  receive  the 
finest  olive  trees  to  be  had  in  California ;  straight,  clean  and 
thrifty,  with  magnificent  fibrous  root  systems  and  no  disap 
pointments. 

— also 

I  want  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  my  1915  combined  Planter '• 
Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  List;  illustrating  and  describing 

everything  to  plant.  Send  me  your  name  and  address  and  re- 
ceive a  copy  at  once. 

Armstrong  Nurseries 


John  S.  Armstrong,  Prop. 


ONTARIO 


CALIFORNIA 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

Now  booking  trim  tor  til  tarletlee  of  nnrwry  itoek  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
Frenei,  Itiaerlal,  Sitar  ana'  Stana'ara'  Prim  oi  All  Root*. 
ApHeoU.  Btrtlott  Pear,  Ckerry,  Ptaik,  Atilt,  Ete. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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through  the  state  officials.  Inspec- 
tion Is  being  made  and  infected  trees 
destroyed.  State  line  quarantine  Vill 
greatly  cripple  the  industry  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  the  most  reliable 
nurserymen  will  be  prevented  from 
shipping  trees.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
interest  of  the  states  that  quarantine 
be  established  on  broader  than  state 
lines. 

Since  citrus  canker  is  a  disease 
distributed  through  trifoliata  stock 
and  found  largely  on  grape-fruit,  it 
Is  not  likely  to  occur  in  California, 
particularly  in  view  of  our  rigid 
quarantine  regulations,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  particular  at- 
tention be  given  to  importations  from 
Japan,    where    the    disease    is,  no 


doubt,  prevalent,  and  that  trifoliata 
stock  and  seed  be  watched.  The  dis- 
ease is  known  to  have  spread  through 
infected  seeds. 

Although  the  excitement  in  certain 
parts  of  the  South  has  been  Intense 
the  wTiter  believes  that  the  disease 
is  not  as  dangerous  as  has  been 
thought,  nor  is  it  going  to  be  as 
difficult  to  control  or  eradicate  as 
has  been  generally  supposed.  With- 
in a  few  years  a  fight  with  citrus 
canker  may  become  an  everyday  bus- 
iness of  the  citrus  grower,  and  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  regarded  by 
him  as  no  more  serious  than  the  scab 
at  this  time.  Methods  of  certain 
control  have  not  yet  been  proven, 
but  experimental  work  on  these  lines 
is  being  carried  out. 


Future  Lemons  in  California. 


[AMfeu  by  C.  C.  Teaoue  of  Llnonein  Co.,  at  Fritt 
Growm'  Convention,  Lot  Angeles  J 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture of  any  business  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  be  in  possession  of  all  of  the 
present  facts  surrounding  that  bus- 
iness. Let  us  then,  for  a  moment, 
consider  the  facts  and  statistics  of 
the  lemon  business.  According  to 
the  Citrus  Protective  League,  the 
most  authoritative  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  citrus  fruit  in 
the  world,  there  were,  in  California, 
not  including  the  plantings  of  the 
spring  of  1914,  32,000  acres  of 
lemon  trees  of  all  ages.  According 
to  the  same  source  of  information, 
the  bearing  lemon  groves  of  the 
State  are  producing  annually  an  av- 
erage of  two  hundred  packed  boxes 
of  lemons  per  acre.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  teaching,  better  methods,  better 
stocks,  better  knowledge  of  how  and 
where  to  plant,  the  non-bearing  lem- 
on acreage  will  produce  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  lemons  now  in  bearing. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  with  this 
32,000  acres  all  in  bearing,  Califor- 
nia will  produce  6,400,000  boxes  of 
lemons,  or  about  16,000  car  loads, 
which  is  about  4,000  car  loads  more 
than  the  entire  present  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent consumption  of  lemons  in  the 
United  States  is  eleven  to  twelve 
thousand  car  loads  annually,  six  to 
seren  thousand  of  which  are  pro- 
duced in  California;  the  balance  are 
imported  from  the  Sicilian  Islands. 
The  increase  of  consumption  of  lem- 
ons in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
eight  years  was  about  twenty-eight 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  consumption  will  be 
as  great  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
la  the  past,  the  United  States  will 
•onsume  all  of  the  lemons  that  the 
acreage  now  planted  will  produce  by 
the  time  that  acreage  is  in  bearing, 
provided  the  Sicilian  lemons  are 
eliminated.  Sicilian  lemons  will  not 
•e  eliminated  without  a  fight,  as  the 
United  States  consumes  about  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  all  lemons  ex- 
ported from  Sicily,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Sicilians  as  their  best  market. 
They  are  operating  under  cheap  la- 
bor conditions  and  a  reduced  tariff, 
which  means  that  before  they  can 
be  eliminated  California  will  have 
to  produce  superior  lemons  and  sell 
them  cheap. 

Profit*  Increased  While,  as  has 

been  shown,  the  average  production 
from  the  bearing  lemon  groves  of 
the  State  is  two  hundred  packed 
boxes  per  acre,  some  growers  are 


averaging  425  to  450  packed  boxes 
per  acre.  Some  of  the  shippers  in 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, which  ships  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  lemons  pro- 
duced in  the  State  have  been  beating 
the  general  average  of  the  Exchange 
prices  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
50  to  75  cents  per  box.  Four  hun- 
dred boxes  per  acre  multiplied  by 
a  premium  of  50  cents  per  box, 
makes  a  profit  of  $200  per  acre;  in 
other  words,  the  shippers  who  are 
securing  this  premium  will  be  mak- 
ing $200  net  profit  per  acre  when 
the  average  shipper  who  is  produc- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  fruit  per 
acre  is  only  paying  expenses.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  where  the  grower 
who  is  producing  only  the  average 
of  the  State  and  is  getting  less  than 
an  average  price  for  it,  will  get  off 
under  severe  competitive  conditions. 

Under  the  competitive  conditions 
which  are  before  us  it  will  be  a 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and,  Mr.  Lem- 
on Grower,  you  had  better  make  up 
your  mind  that  if  you  are  to  remain 
in  the  game  you  must  produce  more 
than  two  hundred  boxes  of  lemons 
per  acre,  and  you  must  so  grow  and 
handle,  pack  and  sell  them,  as  to 
return  you  at  least  the  average  price. 

How  may  this  be  done? 

Vigorous  Trees. — First,  the  good 
keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  thing  in 
the  lemon  business,  and  quantity 
of  fruit  next  in  importance.  No  one 
can  survive  in  the  business  under 
severe  competitive  conditions  who 
cannot  produce  fruit  that  will  ship 
to  Eastern  and  Middle  West  markets 
and  arrive  comparatively  sound  and 
keep  for  a  reasonable  time  after  it 
gets  there;  and  I  might  add,  who 
can  not  produce  more  than  two  hun- 
dred packed  boxes  per  acre. 

To  produce  lemons  of  good  keeping 
quality  and  in  good  quantity,  you 
must  begin  in  the  grove,  as  the 
trees  must  be  kept  in  good,  healthy, 
vigorous  condition  so  that  it  will 
bring  as  large  a  proportion  of  its 
fruits  up  to  the  most  desirable  sizes 
(300s  and  360s)  green  as  possible 
— ripe  fruit  is  of  inferior  keeping 
quality.  Naturally,  cultural  prac- 
tices have  considerable  influence  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit. 
Proper  irrigation,  cultivation,  and 
fertilization  affect  directly  the  feed- 
ing of  the  tree  and  its  ability  to 
produce  good  fruits  in  abundance. 
Consequently  these  things  must  be 
carefully  studied,  applying  those 
methods  and  materials  best  suited 


West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  has 
had  25  years'  experience  in  the  Propagating  Department  of 
the  Nursery  Business.  All  our  propagating  wood  and  cut- 
tings to  produce  our  trees  and  grape  vines  are  gathered  from 
Established  Orchards  and  Vineyards  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. 

If  you  want  reliable 

NURSERY  STOCK 

such  as 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Citrus  Trees,  Olive  Trees, 
Fig  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Hardy  Ornamentals, 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  us. 

Our  New  Catalog  is  the  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast. '  This  Book 
gives  descriptions  of  all  commercial  varieties  of  Nursery- 
stock  and  in  addition  it  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods 
and  other  expert  advice.  Send  for  it.  It's  Free  for  the  Ask- 
ing. Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.  Special 
prices  named  on  large  orders. 


Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

=P.  O.  Box  615  M= 


Fresno, 


California 


1*5*1  TMC  K°°TJ  ur 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  11.00  per 
acre  per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  In  Rock  Phos- 
phate gave  increased  yields  of  $5.85— over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex. 
Station  $1.96V4  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar 
paid  for  itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the 
same  return  as  $250  Invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available 
artificially  by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  t» 
become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Writ*  for  UUrmtnro. 
"NrfMtlM  •»  Immu  li  pl»*ln»,"  Mr 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  fames*. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  beet  strata  ef 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right    Send  for  ear 
advance  price  list. 
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to  th9  climate  and  soil  conditions 
where  the  grove  is  located.  If  you 
»re  just  planting,  plant  trees  budded 
from  parent  trees  of  known  perform- 
»nce.  This  has  been  proved  by  the 
»ork  of  Mr.  Sharnel,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  of 
great  importance.  Other  things 
which  also  have  their  influences  on 
quality  and  quantity  of  fruit,  are: 

(1)  Proper  control  of  insect  pests, 
including  fumigation  and  spraying. 

(2)  Pruning:  Proper  training  of 
trees  to  support  the  burden  of  the 
fruit,  and  renewing  of  wood  in  the 
trees  as  they  grow  older  is  import- 
ant. 

(3)  Special  individual  tree  care: 
Gum  disease  treatment,  and  as  the 
trees  grow  older,  special  attention 
to  individual  trees  as  they  may  re- 
quire It. 

(4)  Frost  protection:  The  ex- 
perience of  January,  1913,  should 
have  taught  the  lesson  that  it  is  not 
§afe  to  attempt  to  grow  lemons  with- 
out adequate  frost  fighting  equip- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
dandle  it.  Many  of  our  growers 
apparently  have  not  yet  learned  the 
lesson,  and  judging  by  the  lack  of 
proper  care  of  oil  pots  and  equip- 
ment, others  are  fast  forgetting  it. 

(5)  Careful  handling:  Up  to  this 
point  a  few  suggestions  have  been 
made  concerning  the  growing  of  lem- 
ons, but  probably  more  failures  are 
made  after  the  fruit  is  grown  than 
In  the  growing.  Improper  picking 
and  handling  are  two  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  failure. 

Lemons  should  be  cut  from  the 
trees  as  nearly  as  possible  at  inter- 
vals of  not  over  four  or  five  weeks; 
as  longer  intervals  result  in  over- 
;  size  of  fruit,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  will  have  to  be  discounted 
50  to  75  cents  per  box;  also  over- 
J  maturity  which  is  still  more  serious, 
I  as   it   injures   its   keeping  quality. 

The  clippers  used  in  picking 
I  should  be  carefully  examined  each 
i  day  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper 
j  condition  to  make  smooth  cuts,  a 
!  good  practice  is  to  have  enough  clip- 
«  pers  so  that  a  complete  change  can 
i  be  made  each  day.  Gloves  should 
;!  be  worn  by  the  pickers  and  these 
]  gloves  changed  before  the  fingers  are 
i  worn  through  to  prevent  the  nails 
'  of  the   pickers   injuring   the  fruit. 

Some  of  the  boxes  picked  by  each 
i  picker  should  be  carefully  inspected 
I  each  day  for  clipper  cuts,  long  stems, 
small  sizes,  and  lemons  pulled  with- 
out cutting.     A   record  should  be 
I  kept   of   the   quality   and  quantity 
I  of  the  work  done,  and  those  pickers 
that  do  not  come  up  to  a  high  stand- 
;  ard  dispensed    with.      During  this 
I  picking  process,  as  with  all  others 
)  connected  with  the  lemon  business, 
|  the  fruits  must  be  handled  as  care- 
I  fully  as  if  they  were  eggs.  Care 
j  must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  boxes 
|  too  full  and  the  fruit  should  always 
he  hauled  to  the  packing  house  on 
wagons  with  good  springs.     If  the 
fruit  is  shipped  through  an  associa- 
tion,  the   picking   should   be  done 
ander  the  direct  control  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  in  such  a  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  it  directs.    Taking  the 
picking  out  of   the  hands  of  the 
grower  thus  accomplishes  uniform 
picking  under  one  manager. 

Grading  and  Curing. — After  deliv- 
ery to  the  packing  house  the  fruit 
should  be  washed  and  graded  for 
color — green,  light  green,  and  ripes 
i  — each  lot  being  kept  separate  dur- 


ing the  curing  process,  as  these  re- 
spective grades  become  ready  for 
shipment  at  different  times  and  are 
of  different  keeping  quality.  During 
the  curing  process  the  fruit  must  be 
watched  carefully,  as  the  relation 
of  the  temperature  and  humidity  are 
important  and  the  fruit  must  be  kept 
free  from  moisture  and  also  pre- 
vented from  wilting.  If  the  fruit  is 
kept  under  a  condition  which  is  too 
humid  it  tends  to  turn  a  reddish 
color,  lose  the  stems  and  injure  its 
keeping  quality.  If  given  too  much 
air,  the  fruit  will  begin  to  wilt  and 
therefore  become  unmerchantable. 
After  curing,  the  fruit  should  be 
carefully  graded  as  to  quality — extra 
choice  and  choice — the  green  and 
light  green  packed  under  the  best 


brands,  which  go  to  the  most  dis- 
criminating markets,  and  the  ripes 
being  of  poorer  keeping  quality, 
packed  under  separate  brands  for 
markets  not  so  particular.  Sizing 
and  packing  must  be  carefully  done, 
and  the  fruit  is  now  ready  for  the 
market. 

Regular  Customers. — It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  packer  to  build 
up  a  regular  line  of  wholesale  cus- 
tomers for  nearly  all  his  output, 
who  will  look  to  him  for  their  supply 
regularly,  and  who  will  anticipate 
their  wants  and  file  future  shipment 
orders,  and  who  will  take  the  cars 
on  arrival  at  the  highest  market 
price.  This  can  only  be  done  by  sup- 
plying them  with  fruit  upon  which 
they  can  absolutely  depend,  fruit  of 


good  keeping  quality,  well  graded, 
and  well  packed.  It  can  not  be  done 
by  supplying  them  a  good  cai 
of  fruit  this  week  and  a  poor  one 
next,  and  it  can  not  be  done  by  re- 
fusing to  supply  them  when  the 
market  is  low  and  being  willing  to 
supply  them  when  the  market  is 
high.  The  packer  that  conducts  his 
business  on  a  speculative  plan,  which 
means  that  he  has  no  regular  line 
of  customers,  but  stores  his  fruit 
through  the  low  periods  hoping  foi 
higher  prices  later,  and  ships  his  cars 
tramp,  will  find  it  difficult  to  stay 
in  the  business  through  the  compet- 
itive years  that  are  just  ahead,  while 
we  are  driving  foreign  lemons  out  of 
our  markets.  There  are  some  ship- 
( Continued  on  page  530.) 


Roedind 

TRUE  TREES  YIELD 
PROFITABLE  CROPS 

As  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  to  gather  figs  from  thistles, 
so  is  it  impossible  to  get  fancy  fruit  from  inferior  trees. 
You  know  that  it  is  the  extra  fancy  fruit  that  brings  the 
grower  his  largest  profits  and  so  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
planter  to  make  his  trees  produce  the  largest,  choicest,  best 
looking  fruit. 

To  do  this  requires  a  good  start. 

For  over  30  years  we  have  been  growing  nursery  stock  in  this  state.  Our  nurseries  comprise  over 
2000  acres  and  are  located  in  the  spots  most  favored  by  climate  and  soil  for  the  propagation  of 
perfect  stock.  We  have  been  constantly  on  the  watch  for  new  methods  and  new  varieties.  We 
have  been  searching  this  country  and  Europe  for  anything  and  everything  that  would  help  the 
fruit  interests  of  this  great  state.  We  have  been  always  in  the  foreground — always  working  and 
fighting  for  cleaner,  better,  truer  nursery  stock. 

Today  we  offer  you  the  benefit  of  our  large  organization  and  many  years'  experience. 


We  have  the  finest  and  most  complete  stock  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  plants  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  offer.  We  can  fill  your  orders  complete,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large — and  we  believe  this  is  the  ONLY  nursery  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  CAN  fill  your  orders  complete. 


SEND  US  YOUR  LIST  FOR  PRICES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  as  to  what  is  most  suited 
to  your  soil  and  climate.  Being  in  close  touch  with  markets,  we  Will  also  be  glad  to  advise  with 
you  as  to  what  will  probably  be  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  you  to  plant  this  coming  season. 
Send  us  your  list  for  prices.  Get  in  touch  with  us  today.  We  can  advise  with  you  much  more 
fully  now  than  if  you  wait  until  our  busy  season  commences 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Paid  up  Capital  $200,000 

Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr.        BOX  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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Thank  You,  Mr.  Peach  King ! 


IWrltten  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  of  the  Eastern  hor- 
ticultural world,  we  have  enjoyed 
your  rollcking  meteroic  career  the 
length  of  our  State,  and  we  thank 
you  for  putting  us  on  our  guard.  You 
tell  us  that  we  are  not  the  only  peach 
In  the  American  box,  and  not  the  on- 
ly apple  tree  In  the  American  or- 
chard. You  give  us  credit  for  inspir- 
ing your  eastern  world  to  extend  your 


J.  H.  Hale  and  His  Early  Peach. 

peach  season  backwards  from  Au- 
gust and  September  to  May.  You 
tell  us  that  our  transportation  adver- 
sities are  the  blessings  that  taught 
us  tha  art  of  packing  peaches  so 
they  would  sell,  and  in  blessing  us 
with  that  art,  blessed  you,  for  you 
were  quick  to  learn. 

Creating  Markets  Out  of  Season. — 
You  show  to  us  that  people  will  eat 
fruit  out  of  season,  for  you  thus  de- 
scribe the  process  of  teaching  them: 

"I  talked  about  my  plans  to  the 
produce  men,  the  fruit  men,  the 
wholesale  men,  the  retail  men,  about 
planting  large  orchards  full  of  early 
peaches.  They  all  said  that  the 
trade  just  used  a  few  California 
peaches,  that  they  wouldn't  eat 
peaches  in  July;  that  there  was  only 
one  time  when  they  wanted  them 
and  that  was  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  in  September.  They 
further  said  there  was  no  market  for 
peaches  in  June  and  July  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  But  a  few  vision- 
aries went  ahead  and  began  planting. 
Others  planted  farther  up  the  coast, 
and  still  others  planted,  and  from 
that  has  grown  up  a  business  which 
ships  as  much  as  30,000,  40,000  or 
50,000  carloads  of  peaches  in  a  single 
year,  sold  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
Fruit  dealers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers will  tell  you  now  that  the 
summer  months  are  the  best 
months." 


We  have  been  afraid  that  our  per- 
ennial fruit  producing  climate  might 
be  of  no  advantage,  for  we  have  been 
repeatedly  told  that  people  won't  eat 
fruit  out  of  season.  So  we  may  with 
confidence  look  forward  to  the  educa- 
tion of  your  people  to  eat  our  fruits 
"in  season  and  out  of  season."  That 
is  what  we  desire,  for  you  tell  us 
that  the  East  is  over-planting  and 
that  "later  on"  these  orchards  back 
there  may  be  bought  "pretty  cheap." 

We  Too  Have  Apple  Quality. — We 
have  no  desire  to  buy  them  at  that 
price,  for  we  love  our  sunny  Califor- 
nia as  you  say  one  must  love  his  or- 
chards, if  he  hopes  to  make  them 
say  "Thank  you"  and  produce  apples 
which  will  sell  at  "nearly  double  the 
price"  of  our  California  navels.  You 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  we  can 
produce  the  same  kind  of  apples. 
Our  Prof.  Cook,  at  whose  invitation 
you  came  to  our  fruit  land,  is  a  sort 
of  a  crank  on  the  quality  of  apples 
we  are  just  beginning  to  raise  in  our 
higher  mountain  valleys. 

Some  Achievements  of  Yours. — 
You  had  a  hand  in  establishing  in 
Connecticut  the  first  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  America,  you 
had  the  vision  of  a  peach  orchard  ex- 
tending" from  Marae  to  the  Gulf  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
had  the  courage  to  plant  2,000  peach 
trees  in  Conn,  far  north  out  of  the 
peach  belt,  where  your  people  and 
your  friends  thought  you  were  crazy 
to  invest  the  savings  of  your  young 
manhood  and  your  mother's  widow- 
hood— you  pioneered  in  the  business 
of  spraying  for  disease  and  you  over- 
did it  so  the  leaves  forsook  their  fruit 
and  then  you  broke  traditions  by  ap- 
plying nitrate  so  that  new  leaves 
came  and  matured  the  crop.  You 
originated  an  early  peach  that  is 
grown  widely  commercially  in  our 
State,  and"  it  was  named  after  your- 
self. We  fhank  you  for  your  peach 
as  you  thanked  us  for  our  packing. 

We  Must  Please  the  Consumer. — 
Knowing  your  success  in  growing 
that  variety  and  others  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Georgia,  we  gladly  accept 
many  of  the  hints  you  dropped  while 
with  us.  Here  is  one  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget:  "One  thing  you 
must  remember  is  that  the  consumer 
in  the  east  is  the  final  judge,  and  he 
is  the  man  that  is  to  furnish  the 
money  and  to  pay  the  bill.  You  can 
catch  his  eye  and  you  can  open  his 
pocket  book  with  beautiful  fruit  and 
attractive  fruit  and  attractively  put 
up  fruit,  but  in  the  long  run  you 
must  give  him  quality.  You  must  give 
quality.  There  is  a  greater  and  great- 
er demand  for  fruit  of  higher  quality. 
You  must  study  the  question  of 
quality.  You  have  been  planting  wild 
just  (he  same  as  in  the  east  and 
there  is  going  to  be  an  enormous  pro- 
duction of  inferior  grades  of  fruit, 
because  they  have  a  tougher  skin  or 
will  handle  well  in  some  way,  but 
the  average  consumer  wants  quality 
and  in  the  long  run  will  pay  for  it." 
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You  like  sweet  peas — 
You  enjoy  new  varie- 
eties — 

You  want  to  learn  how 
— ,        to  raise  them  better? 

Write  for  our  Free  Book — 

Sweet  Pea  Culture" 

A  very  valuable  work  for  everyone  who 
loves  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Our  Bulb  Catalog  1914 

Is  yours  for  the  asking,  too — it  gives  all 
the  novelties  in  early  flowering  bulbs. 

For  the  Pansy  Bed 

Morse's  Special  Prize  Strains  will  make 
your  pansy  bed  a  bed  of  glory.  All 
seeds  this  season's  yield. 

s  C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

L25-127  Market  Street,    Sau  Francisco 

Largest  Seed  House  on  Pacific  Coast 
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Alfalfa  Seed 

It  pays  to  be  particular  when  you  are  purchasing.  All  the  stock  we  offer  for  sale  haj  been  pffl 
od  fields  personally  Inspected  by  us  before  they  were  harvested.  We  do  not  crow,  nor  d*  we  4u3  la 
any  otiier  kind  of  seed.    Our  whole  time  and  attention  Is  devoted  to  the  Alfalfa  Seed  tut*. 

We  can,  and  do,  offer  California's  best  product. 

Samples.  Prices  and  any  information  you  may  desire  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO.,  Arbuckle,  Calif. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  Went. 


FINEST 


NURSERY  STOCK 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

20,000  Valencias,  20,000  Washington  navels,  20,000  Eureka  lemons, 
2,000  seedless  grapefruit.  All  selected  buds  on  sour  stock,  grown 
on  famous  Lemon  Heights — Tustin.  Finest  lot  of  thrifty,  clean 
trees  in  California.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  for 
prices,  or  telephone  for  appointment  to  see  trees,  to 


TUSTIN  PACKING  CO. 


TUSTIN 


CALIFORNIA 


FS^«  RHUBARBCuIture 


WMTE  rOft    IT  TO  DA  V  


Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
If  planted  now,  you  should  derive  goad  r«nnlt» 

q).  B.W\GNER-Pc^S2vder\aL.CaJ 

'  me  Rhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 

PHILLIPS!  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  trees  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  profit  good. 
What  more  can  you  ask  ? 


TUSCAN  1  Ours  are  the  improved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subjectto  Wind-Fall  and  Split-pit,  and  preferred 
(to  the  extent  of  $2  to  $5  more  a  ton)  by  cannersto  the  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propagated. 


T"E  SILVA-BERCTHOLDT  CO.,  "Fruit  Tree  Specialists,"  P.  O.  Box  B  Newcsstle.  Cal. 
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The  Tree  Says  Thank  You. — We 
haven't  so  many  centenarians  among 
our  apple  trees  as  you  have  "all  over 
the  East,"  trees  which  had  defied  the 
Insects  and  fungi  of  destruction  and 
produced  cider  a  century  before  they 
"went  to  the  University."  But  we 
are  interested  in  what  you  say  of 
changing  their  fruit  from  the  cider 
kind  to  the  gold  nugget  kind  men- 
tioned in  preceding  paragraph. 

"These  trees  lived  and  grew  in 
spite  of  diseases  and  fungus  trou- 
bles, etc.,  until  the  scientist  came 
along  to  show  how  he  could  polish 
them  up.  This  apple  comes  from  an 
educated  Baldwin  tree.  It  was  one 
hundred  years  old  before  it  went  to 
the  University  and  it  was  one  hun- 
dred years  old  before  it  ever  heard  of 
an  experiment  station.  It  was  a  hun- 
dred years  old  before  It  had  a  farm- 
er acquainted  with  it  or  in  friendly 
relations  with  it  and  willing  to  take 
It  in  hand  and  tell  it  he  loved  it  and 
wanted  to  make  it  smile  and  be 
happy,  and  willing  to  stroke  it  down 
the  back  as  you  would  a  kitten  or  a 
pretty  woman.  These  came  from  an 
old  neglected  tree.  It  was  pruned. 
All  the  dead  wood  was  cut  away,  the 
old  bark  was  scraped  and  the  whole 
tree  was  sprayed.  The  land  was 
broken  up  around.  It  was  fed  with 
with  stable  manure  and  chemicals; 
then  more  spraying  and  more  feed- 
ing; and  in  two  or  three  years  it  said 
"Thank  you,"  and  began  to  produce 
fruit  like  this.  And  we  have  old  ap- 
ple trees  in  the  east  that  are  giving 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  bushels  of 
apples  per  tree.  Eighty  is  the  way 
you  California  people  talk,  and  it  is 
true,  in  spots." 

Are  Winners  Unreliable? — You 
advise  us  not  to  go  to  the  winners  in 
the  fruit  game  to  get  the  facts,  yet 
you  who  are  so  successful  in  the 
fruit  game  almost  curdle  our  blood 
with  "overplanting"  and  "overpro- 
duction" pessimism.  Shall  we  follow 
your  advice  and  ignore  the  alarming 
pessimism  expressed  by  yourself,  a 
winner  at  the  game?  Had  we  not  bet- 
ter partially  accept  your  statement 
of  our  case  in  these  words: 

"When  I  was  here  twenty  years 
ago  you  were  talking  about  10,000 
carloads  of  oranges.  You  ran  it  up 
to  50,000,  and  now  you  are  talking 
about  75,000  and  eventually  100,000. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
eat  them,  but  whether  they  can  pay 
you  a  price!  that  will  warrant  the 
values  you  put  upon  your  lands — fic- 
titious values,  of  course — I  do  not 
know. 

"Somebody  said  to  me  up  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  'Surely  you  will 
admit  that  land  is  worth  twice  what 
one  crop  will  bring,  won't  you?'  No, 
not  at  all.  We  can  go  down  into  New 
England  anywhere  and  show  you 
crops  that  will  sell  for  twenty  times 
what  the  land  will  sell  for  any 
time." 

You  do  not  tell  us  why  that 
land  is  so  cheap.  It  seems  like  it 
would  be  worth  investment  if  it 
would  yield  such  interest,  and  we 
want  to  know  why  your  eastern  cap- 
italists do  not  raise  fruit  on  the  side. 

We  have  seen  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  orange  crop  taken  care 
of,  we  have  seen  our  deciduous  ship- 
ments increase  by  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  carloads,  and  we  have  faith 


to  believe  that  what  we  need  to  do  is 
to  extend  our  fruit  seasons  where 
they  are  not  already  twelve  months 
long  every  year,  and  improve  the 
grading  and  packing  which  you  have 
found  so  valuable.  We  have  demon- 
strated our  marketing  ability  in 
many  horticultural  lines,  competing 
with  you  successfully  under  the 
handicap  of  transcontinental  freights. 

Loving  the  Game. — We  like  the 
point  you  make  about  loving  the 
game  and  being  willing  to  play  it 
through. 

"But  there  have  been  too  many 
non-horticulturists.  Too  many  people 
have  gone  into  the  peach  business  in 
the  East  just  like  they  went  into  the 
orange  business  here;  people  who 
were  not  horticulturists,  who  were 
not  lovers  of  fruit  for  its  own  sake.  I 
will  venture  to  say  here  that  those 
who  succeed  in  horticulture  are 
those  who  love  the  trees  and  plants 
which  they  cultivate  for  their  own 
sake,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  fruit 
produced.  Such  people  prefer  to  grow 
the  finest  of  fruit,  being  satisfied  if 
they  realize  only  what  it  costs  them 
to  raise  it,  rather  than  to  get  rich  on 
an  inferior  grade. 

"Hundreds  of  people  went  into  the 
peach  business.  Hundreds  went  into 
it  for  the  sake  of  money  making,  just 
as  they  would  start  a  saloon,  for 
profit;  but  peaches  looked  better. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  peach  or- 
chards planted  east  of  the  Mississippi 
have  been  abandoned  within  the  past 
15  years.  Cotton  planters  of  Georgia, 
bankers,  merchants,  lawyeis,  even 
preachers,  went  into  it,  supposing 
that  by  owning  some  land  and  plant- 
ing a  few  peach  trees  they  could  live 
happily  ever  afterward.  At  one  time 
there  were  in  Georgia  something  over 
18,000,000  peach  trees.  Today  there 
are  less  than  eight  millions,  yet  those 
8,000,00  are  producing  more  high 
grade  marketable  peaches  than  did 
the  18,000,000." 

This  shows  the  line  that  must  be 
followed  by  all  fruit  growers — we 
must  make  the  8,000,000  trees  pro- 
duce more  high  grade  marketable 
fruit  than  have  the  18,000.000. 

Useful,  if  Not  Wealthy. — And  even 
though  our  hopes  of  amassing  great 
fortunes  from  fruit  growing  should 
fail,  we  like  the  prospect  of  wide  use- 
fulness which  you  extend  in  thus  de- 
scribing some  of  your  large  eastern 
orchards : 

"We  have  a  large  number  of  grow- 
ers in  our  states  and  in  all  the  sec- 
tions who  are  making  very  great  suc- 
cesses so  far  as  the  quantity  of  fruit 
they  produce,  the  beauty  of  it,  the 
quality  of  it  and  the  way  they  put  it 
upon  the  market  are  concerned,  but 
only  a  very  small  number  of  them 
are  amassing  any  great  fortunes. 
They  are  doing  a  large  business.  They 
are  giving  emloyment  to  hundreds  of 
men  and  women.  They  are  giving  em- 
ployment to  manufacturers  of  fruit 
packages  and  to  transportation  com- 
panies and  to  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers and  are  suplying  the  world  with 
an  ever  increasing  supply  of  whole- 
some food,  but  it  is  not  the  quick  rich 
business  that  you  hear  about.  You 
hear  about  those  men  when  they  sell 
crops  of  enormous  value,  as  you  do 
of  your  larger  growers  over  here,  but 
somehow  the  bookkeeping  doesn't 
show  up,  and  we  do  not  see  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger;  yet  I  know  a  good 


many  men  in  all  these  territories  who 
are  really  making  a  success  of  the 
production  and  a  very  great  financial 
success  for  themselves,  probably  to 
a  larger  degree  for  the  capital  invest- 
ed, than  in  any  other  section  of 
America." 

Cheap  Labor. — You  claim  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  labor  in  these 
words : 

"Then,  we  have  cheap  labor  in  the 
south  Atlantic  States  or  in  the  mid- 
dle Mississippi  Valley.  We  are  blest 
with  the  negro  laborer,  one  of  the 
best  laborers  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
if  you  handle  him  right.  He  is  kindly, 
faithful,  earnest,  honest;  lives  cheap- 
ly and  doesn't  want  to  live  any  too 
well;  has  not  any  serious  ambitions 
to  get  more;  has  always  worked  for 
low  wages  and  is  satisfied  too,  so  that 
we  are  blest  with  a  cheap  labor  there 
that  works  from  sun  to  sun  at  a 
price  ranging — it  used  to  be  after  the 
war  40  to  50  cents  a  day,  and  it 
gradually  crept  up  to  50  or  70  cents 
and  now  ranges  anywhere  from  30 
cents  to  $1.00  a  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  You  do  not  get  any  such 
amount  of  work  as  that — from  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 

"Another  advantage  is  that  further 
north  we  are  near  the  great  ports 
that  bring  in  the  army  of  fresh,  new 
olooded  laborers  from  the  new  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  They  are  untrain- 
ed and  unskilled,  many  of  them,  and 
many  of  them  are  trained  and  skill- 
ed in  certain  lines,  but  they  want 
work  and  they  want  it  right  away 
just  as  soon  as  they  land.  They  don't 
stay  idle  fifteen  minutes,  and  they 
can  be  hired  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
wages,  so  that  our  average  rate  of 
wages  is  scarcely  up  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  labor.  If 


you  are  anywhere  near  the  coast  and 
run  short  of  labor  you  can  call  up 
one  of  those  agencies  and  they  can 
send  out  ten  to  fifty  or  five  hundred 
men  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice  and 
you  can  keep  them  on  the  job." 

We  have  heard  so  many  of  your 
countrymen  of  the  South  bemoan  the 
incompetence  of  the  negro  laborer  as 
we  bemoan  that  or  our  cheap  labor, 
that  while  you,  Mr.  Hale,  get  satis- 
factory returns  from  it  we  do  not 
envy  you  the  problem  it  makes.  We 
have  found  our  cheapest  labor  most 
expensive;  though  you  have  had  the 
advantage  in  the  great  influx  of  in- 
dustrious foreigners  who  sooner  or 
later  amalgamate.  We  too,  expect  im- 
migration of  that  sort  via  Paname 
canal  unless  Europe  be  too  much  de- 
populated by  the  war. 

Cheap  Land. — Of  cheap  fruit  land 
we  have  none  because  we  know  Its 
value  before  it  is  planted — neither  do 
we  have  the  cold  winters  and  the  wet 
summers.  Our  lack  of  summer  rain 
gives  us  unequaled  advantage  in  dry- 
ing fruit  and  raisirls.  This  same  dry 
summer  makes  us  immune  to  certain 
of  the  comprehensive  tree  pests  and 
disease  you  claim  for  the  East. 

Optimism. — But  whatever  troubles 
may  come  we  shall  be  glad  to  look  at 
the  world  in  the  spirit  you  express  in 
your  closing  words: 

"Adversities  are  the  blessings  of 
the  fruit  industry.  They  strengthen 
the  character  and  develop  the  fight  in 
the  grower.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  serious  obstacles  every  man 
with  a  little  money  and  less  exper- 
ience would  be  growing  fruit.  The 
energetic  man  would  have  no  advant- 
age whatever  over  the  slothful.  The 
blessings  of  adversity  were  never  so 
strongly  apparent  as  they  are  today 
in  horticulture. 


For  Citrus  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Minimizes  Scale  Troubles,  Controls  Red  Spider, 
Destroys  Fungus  Growth,  Tones  and  Vitalizes  the  Trees. 

For  Deciduous  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Kills  the  Insects,  Destroys  the  Eggs,  Deadens  the  Fungus  Spores. 
Is  a  Tonic  Fertilizer  and  Vitalizer  for  the  Trees.  Is  the  Best  Gen- 
eral Clean-up  Spray  there  is.  Most  Efficient  and  Used  in  Larger 
Volume  for  Peach  Blight  Year  after  Year. 

For  Vineyards 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Sprayed  on  vineyards  during  dormant  season,  destroys  the  fungus 
spores  and  equals  any  spray  in  controlling  mildew. 

The  Rex  Companies  Specialize  Spray  Materials  and 
Our  Chemists  Devote  Their  Entire  Time  to  This  Work. 
Eighteen  Years  of  Continuous  Spray  Business  Means 
That  REX  SPRAYS  Have  the  Virtue.  They  are  the 
Standard. 

REX  LIME  and  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
REX  CRUDE  OILS  and  DISTILLATES 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD  BORDEAUX  PASTE 

PHENOLS,  ARSULPH,  ETC. 
WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 


California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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•Selling  Value  of  Brand. 


[Written  tor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

"Fruit  buyers  of  eastern  auction 
markets  select  fruit  by  its  brand. 
Many  will  not  inspect  fruit  of  other 
than  certain  brands,"  says  J.  O. 
Cook,  the  Boston  representative  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  They 
discount  unknown  brands  because 
they  are  afraid  of  them.  Of  course 
brands  under  which  they  have  found 
dishonest  packs  are  left  for  the  ped- 
dlers' wagons.  But  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Cook  says,  California  packs  are 
more  honest  than  those  from  some 
other  sections.  Gold  Buckle  and  cer- 
tain other  brands  are  always  top 
notchers  there  because  they  are  de- 
pendable and  well  known. 

A  representative  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Auction  Co.  tells  how  a  bad 
fear  for  blue  mold  killed  a  well 
known  brand  of  California  oranges 
so  badly  six  or  seven  years  ago  that 
It  was  never  resurrected.  Oranges 
from  that  locality  have  had  to  be 
sold  under  other  brands  since  then. 
Ralph  Winn,  another  Philadelphia 
auction  man,  tells  of  another  brand 
of  California  fruit  which  got  a  bad 
black  eye  last  season  because  the 
first  few  cars  were  badly  molded. 

While  a  brand  is  a  fine  thing  for 
good  fruit,  it  is  a  death  warrant  for 
that  in  which  some  bad  stuff  is 
found.  A  good  reputation  is  hard  to 
keep,  but  a  bad  reputation  stays 
with  a  brand  closer  than  a 
brother.  Mr.  Winn  says,  however, 
that  if  you  keep  at  the  fancy  trade 
persistently  your  brand  can  "create 
a  demand"  and  "build  a  reputation 
for  Itself"  that  will  sell  your  or- 
anges when  the  market  is  glutted. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  point  made 
by  Mr.  Young  of  the  Cal.  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  at  Philadelphia, 
that  a  steady,  dependable  supply  is 
necessary  if  you  want  steady  depend- 
able customers.  A  steady  trade  can 
not  be  worked  up  for  a  brand  which 
comes  to  a  given  market  inter- 
mittently, being  shunted  to  which- 
ever market  seems  to  promise  the 
highest  prices.  A  shipper  must  stick 
to  the  same  market  even  when  prices 
are  down — he  will  get  the  best  going 
then  because  only  the  regular  brands 
sell  at  all. 

Color  of  Wrappers. — More  and 


mere,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  the 
wrappers  are  being  left  on  the  or- 
anges when  displayed  on  fruit 
stands  in  his  territory.  This  adver- 
tises the  Sunkist  and  Red  Ball 
brands  of  the  Exchange  and  creates 
a  demand.  One  who  finds  Sunkist 
oranges  uniformly  good  demands 
them  in  preference  to  unknown 
brands.  The  dealers  want  fresh 
fruit  shipped  directly  to  their  mark- 
et rather  than  some  that  has  been 
diverted  from  one  market  to  the 
other,  finally  arriving  at  auction  in  a 
more  or  less  deplorable  condition. 

The  color  of  the  wrapper  or  the 
printing  on  it  counts  for  much.  One 
dealer  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  always  calls 
for  red  wrappers.  True  it  is  that 
the  blue  wrappers  seen  on  many  or- 
anges are  decidedly  suggestive  of 
blue  mold  and  tend  to  create  preju- 
dice at  long  range.  Some  wrap- 
pers have  altogether  too  much  col- 
ored printing,  some  have  a  slovenly 
design.  The  wrapper  that  is  most  at- 
tractive sets  off  the  natural  color  of 
the  ripe  orange  as  seen  through  the 
wrapper,  tells  where  the  orange  came 
from,  and  what  organization  packed 
it. 


FUTURE    OF    LEMONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

(Continued  from  page  52  7.) 
pers  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  eighteen  or  twenty  years  who 
have  not  established  one  single  reg- 
ular customer  during  that  time. 
During  the  low  price  periods  the 
cars  shipped  by  these  packers  are 
shipped  tramp  and  diverted  from 
point  to  point  until  they  reach  the 
Eastern  auction  in  bad  condition 
where  they  frequently  sell  for  little 
more  than  freight. 

Co-operative  Marketing. — The  fu- 
ture of  the  citrus  business,  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oranges  and  lemons,  which 
will  have  to  be  marketed  during  the 
next  few  years  would  indeed  be  dis- 
couraging were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  growers,  through  years  of 
past  experience,  have  perfected  and 
built  up  the  most  perfect  and  ef- 
ficient marketing  system  in  the 
world,  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange.  This  co-operative  organ- 
ization is  honestly  and  ably  handled, 


and  through  it  the  packer-grower 
can  ship  his  fruit  with  a  full  daily 
knowledge  of  market  conditions, 
fruit  in  transit,  and  on  track  in  every 
market  in  the  country,  so  that  he 
has  such  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  all  of  the  con- 
ditions that  he  should  be  able  to 
sell  his  fruit  for  every  dollar  it  is 
worth  all  of  the  time  and  without 
any  selling  profits  to  anyone  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  whole- 
saler, and  without  any  danger  of 
loss  on  collections;  truly  a  marvel- 
ous system  that  should  be  receiving 
the  support  of  every  grower,  as  it 
is  the  salvation  of  the  business  and 
without  it  the  industry  would  perish. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change carries  on  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  by  means  of 
which  the  consumption  of  oranges 
has  been  greatly  increased.  This 
advertising  is  being  extended  to  in- 
clude lemons. 

Futon  of  Hie  Lemon. — An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  to 
give  the  hard,  cold  facts  surround- 
ing the  lemon  industry  in  California 
without  regard  to  land  boomers  and 
promoters,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
assist  in  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
try. Their  solution  lies  in  how  the 
growers  and  packers  will  meet  the 
conditions  that  have  been  pointed 
out.  Personally  I  believe  the  lemon 
business  has  a  good  future  for  the 
growers  who  are  earnest,  energetic, 
intelligent,  and  who  have  sufficient 
training,  experience,  and  good  judg- 
ment to  enable  them  to  spend  money 
freely  and  wisely  for  the  benefit  of 
their  lemon  groves;  and  who  will 
otherwise  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  place  themselves  in 
the  front  rank  in  this  industry. 


FRAN  QUETTE 


ALM  ■AYETTE 
All  trass  rift*  •■  Callfsrila  Hast  Walist 
Um  3  to  10  tort.      Writ*  far 
SUNSET  NURSERY 
525  W.  Si.  Cvtos  Stmt      Us  Jsss, 


Agricultural  College  Graduate 

with  large  practical  experience  on 
California  ranches  is  looking  for 
position.  Thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  just  finished  short  course  at 
Davis.  P.  T.,  2485  Oregon  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


$200  to  $300  an  Acre 
From  a  Walnut  Grove 


in   full   bearing   is  not  unusual  and 

many  groves  are  producing  even  more. 
There's  money  in  Walnuts. 

MAYETTE I  True  Wiltz  Strain  I  For  produc- 
tiveness, freedom  from  blight,  and  wonderful 
Quality,  the  Wiltz  strain  of  Walnuts  has  no 
equal  in  any  other  of  the  standard  varieties. 

Late  Bloomer. 

FR  ANQUETTE  I  True  Vrooman  Strain !  Not 
to  the  Wiltz  Mayette.  the  best  Walnut  for  North- 
ern and  Central  California.    Late  Bloomer. 

Our  Scions  of  Franquette  and  Wiltz 
Mayette,  cut  by  R.  Wiltz,  a  pioneer 
Walnut  grower,  are  not  only  absolute- 
ly trua  to  the  strain,  but  are  from  se- 
lected trees.    They  are  the  best. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  B      Newcastle,  Cal. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Welssbaum  kind.  Largest  plye 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Beautify  California  For  1915 

Sot,  tsat  truant  1st  wltk  Calllsrsla  Wild  Flswsrt  Satsi  art  isaw  ssr  tliltsn  asastalsa  tjrslial  sf  sar 
fistsaii  Stats.    My  pamphlet,  "Haw  to  Bssitity  Yssr  Tsas  anf  Canity  fsr  1915,"  ■  silts  frts  taas 

application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

CALIFORNIA    WILD    FLOWER  SPECIALIST 

845  8.  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Beet  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.   Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  nursery  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIRKMAN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
TllvoTrated  prire  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4,  fresno,^: 
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orchards,  trees  having  very  dense, 
compact,  spreading,  drooping,  erect, 
or  open  habits  of  growth.  The  time 
of  production  of  fruits  is  correlated 
with  the  type  of  the  tree,  some  types 
producing  most  of  their  crop  in  the 
autumn,  others  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  others  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  open,  productive 
type  of  all  varieties  under  observa- 
tion, produces  fruit  more  or  less 
regularly  every  month  in  the  year. 
The  amount  of  production  is  corre- 
lated with  the  type,  the  productive 
types  of  trees  frequently  bearing 
five  times  the  amount  of  fruit  that 
the  unproductive  types  produce  dur- 
ing the  year,  under  comparative  con- 
ditions. 

In  our  performance  record  plots, 
we  have  found  that  the  commercial 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  correlated  with 
production,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
valuable  commercial  fruits  are  borne 
by  the  most  productive  trees,  while 
the  fruits  of  poorest  quality  are 
produced  by  the  most  unproductive 
types  of  trees. 

Propagation  of  Productive  Types. 
— As  soon  as  the  behavior  of  the 
different  types  of  our  lemon  varie- 
ties was  found  to  be  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  experiments  were 
begun  with  the  propagation  of  the 
different  types,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  to  isolate,  by 
bud  selection,  the  different  types  of 
trees  in  the  established  lemon  va- 
rieties. Two  methods  were  used  for 
studying  this  problem.  In  one  case, 
the  unproductive  type  of  trees  in 
established  orchards  were  rebudded 
to  productive  types.  Under  the 
other  method,  buds  were  selected 
from  productive  and  unproductive 
trees  and  propagated,  the  progeny 
of  each  parent  tree  separately,  in 
nurseries.  The  topworked  trees 
have  now  come  into  fruiting,  so 
that  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  behavior  of  select  buds  on  these 
rebudded  trees.  The  nursery  trees 
propagated  from  select  parent  trees, 
based  on  performance  records,  have 
not  come  into  full  fruiting  as  yet, 
but  their  growth  and  the  tendency 
to  fruit  production  is  such  that  we 
may  safely  draw  conclusions  as  to 
this  method  of  propagation. 

Private  Performance  Records. — 
Every  lemon  grower  should  keep  a 
performance  record  of  some  or  all 
of  the  lemon  trees  in  his  orchards. 
We  believe  it  is  only  by  such  means 
that  exact  and  reliable  information 
can  be  obtained  as  to  type  and  in- 
dividual tree  behavior  in  established 
orchards.  In  our  performance  re- 
cords, we  secure  exact  data  as  to 
the  number  and  weights  of  the  fruit 
bGrne  by  the  individual  trees  in  our 
plots,  the  number  of  seeds,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  bud 
sports  on  different  trees,  the  char- 
acter of  the  cured  fruits,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  may 
be  of  value  in  drawing  conclusions 
as  to  individual  tree  behavior.  In 
practical  orchard  performance  re- 
cord work,  a  record  of  the  number 
of  boxes  of  fruit  per  tree,  or  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  per  tree,  or  the 
number  of  lemons  per  tree,  as  is 
most  convenient,  is  being  used  in 
California  with  satisfactory  results. 
Since  the  amount  of  production 


is  correlated  with  the  commercial 
quality  of  the  fruit  on  individual 
trees,  it  seems  that  the  most  im- 
portant practical  consideration  for 
the  lemon  grower  is  the  total  pro- 
duction per  tree. 

Securing  accurate  performance 
records  of  individual  trees  in  an  or- 
chard requires  certain  simple  equip- 
ment and  some  time.  The  individ- 
ual trees  must  be  numbered.  The 
plan  we  have  found  most  satisfac- 
tory is  to  paint  the  number  on  the 
tree  trunk.  To  avoid  confusion,  we 
number  the  block,  the  row  in  which 
the  tree  is  located  in  the  block,  and 
each  tree  in  the  row,  counting  al- 
ways from  some  fixed  point,  as  the 
irrigation  head.  The  numbers  are 
always  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position  on  the  tree  trunks.  Some 
of  our  numbers  are  six  years  old  and 
are  still  in  good  condition.  The  in- 
dividual tree  number  has  been 
found  of  service  in  many  ways  aside 
from  performance  record  work. 

In  securing  a  record  of  the  weight 
of  fruit,  some  kind  of  scales  or  bal- 
ances must  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  one  system  in  practical 
use,  the  scales  are  mounted  on  a 
light,  portable  truck.  As  the  trees 
are  picked,  the  boxes  of  fruit  are 
set  under  the  trees  where  the  lemons 
can  be  weighed  when  convenient. 
Printed  forms  for  systematically 
recording  the  data  secured  from  in- 
dividual trees  at  each  pick  should  be 
provided.  The  data  from  the  differ- 
ent picks  throughout  the  year,  when 
added  together,  show  the  individ- 
ual tree  production  for  that  year. 

We  hope  that  more  lemon  growers 
will  take  an  active  interest  in  this 
matter  and  arrange  to  make  some 
individual  tree  observations  in  their 
orchards,  even  if  it  is  impracticable 
to  keep  an  individual  tree  record  of 
their  orchards  as  a  whole.  An  indi- 
vidual tree  record  of  100  trees  is 
well  within  the  possibilities  for  the 
grower,  and  that  the  information  se- 
cured from  these  observations  and 
records  will  justify  the  time  and  ex- 
pense necessary  for  making  them,  we 
fully  believe. 

Rebudding  Drone  Trees. — That 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  drone  trees 
can  be  topworked  successfully  and 
replaced  with  productive  and  de- 
sirable fruiting  tops  has  been  dem- 
onstrated beyond  any  question  of 
doubt,  both  experimentally  and 
practically  . 

Two  years  ago  last  June,  the  Na- 
tional Orange  Company  on  the  Chase 
Plantation  at  Corona,  topworked 
about  3,000  trees  of  the  unproduct- 
ive so-called  shade  tree  type  of  the 
Eureka  variety,  bearing  coarse,  poor 
fruits.  Buds  were  selected  from 
trees  of  the  open,  productive  type 
of  Eureka  lemon  in  the  same  or- 
chard. All  of  these  topworked  buds 
have  come  into  fruiting.  In  a  few 
cases  the  buds  failed  to  grow,  and 
sprouts  from  the  original  tree  were 
allowed  to  grow.  In  some  cases  the 
buds  on  one  of  the  main  rebudded 
limbs  of  the  original  tree  grew, 
while  the  buds  on  another  limb  of 
the  same  tree  failed  and  the  sprouts 
were  allowed  to  grow.  In  such  cases 
the  sprouts  from  the  original  trees 
are  exactly  like  the  trees  which  were 
cut  back,  while  the  buds  from  the 
productive  trees,  without  any  excep- 
tion, reproduced  the  characters  of 
the  fruitful  type  from  which  they 
were  cut. 

In  a  performance  record  plot  as 


a  whole,  the  buds  of  the  unproduc- 
tive type  trees  have  produced  more 
on  the  average,  at  a  single  pick, 
than  the  original  unproductive  trees, 
in  which  the  buds  were  inserted,  had 
produced  during  an  entire  year.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  on  these  re- 
budded trees  we  have  found  an  av- 
erage of  about  9  0  per  cent  of  first 
grade  fruit  in  comparison  with  about 
2  0  per  cent  of  first  grade  fruit 
borne  by  the  unproductive  trees  be- 
fore they  were  rebudded. 

Some  Results  on  Other  Citrus. — 
We  have  equally  important  and  con- 
vincing results  with  the  orange  and 
grapefruit  rebudded  trees,  the  fruit 
from  the  select  buds  having  marvel- 
ous uniformity. 

They  have  come  true  to  type,  al- 
most without  any  exceptions,  in  the 
thousands  of  rebudded  trees  of  these 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits  under  ob- 
servation. 

Budwood. — In  the  selection  of 
budwood  from  parent  trees,  it  is 
desirable  to  cut  an  ideal  fruit  of 


the  type  desired  with  each  budstick. 
In  the  beginning,  the  use  of  this 
budwood  caused  considerable  pro- 
test from  practical  budders,  in  that 
it  meant  cutting  off  one  or  more 
fruits  with  each  budstick,  and  it 
was  frequently  stated  that  such  bud- 
wood was  too  small  to  work  suc- 
cessfully. Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  loss  due  to  cutting 
off  the  fruit  with  a  budstick  is  small 
as  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  several  buds  on  each  budstick. 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
this  budwood  is  as  satisfactory,  if 
not  more  satisfactory,  from  the 
standpoint  of  successful  budding, 
than  larger  and  older  budwood. 
which  has  heretofore  been  used.  The 
reason  for  cutting  off  good  fruits 
with  each  budstick  lies  in  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  lemon  trees,  of  bud-sports. 
By  cutting  off  the  fruit  with  the  bud- 
wood, we  are  able  to  avoid  taking 
budwood  from  sporting  limbs  which 
are  off  type. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATEB  LIME  All  GKIUI  •    CAIMNATE  (LIMESTINE) 
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PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 
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CROPS 


Crops  pay  or  don't  pay — according  to  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad.  It  uses  the  same  amount  of  ground,  plowing,  har- 
rowing, seed  and  cultivation,  whether  the  crop  be  good  or  bad. 
If  the  crop  is  good,  it  will  cost  more  to  harvest  it. 

The  idea  is  this:  Make  your  ground,  plowing,  harrowing, 
seed  and  cultivation  positively  produce  a  good  crop.  In  other 
words — insure  your  crop,  by  using 

Gold  Bear  Fertilizer 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Write  for  Booklet 


Western  Meat 
Company 

704  Townsend  St., 
San  Francisco 


Martinez  Nursery 

Established  1884 
Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees: 
20,000  BARLETT  PEARS 
10,000  APPLES  (leading  varieties) 
Large  Stocks  of  ALMONDS  and  APRICOTS 
(leading  varieties) 

AUTUMN  and  WINTER  PEAR,  PLUM,  PRUNE  and  PEACH 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  ORNAMENTALS,  ETC. 

Price  List  on  Application. 

THOMAS  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 
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Renewing  Blighted  Pear  Orchard. 


[Wrlttei  fer  PACIFIC  RURAL  MESS.] 

Did  Hayward  Reed  succeed  in  con- 
trolling pear  blight  in,  his  big  Sac- 
ramento orchard?  A  month  ago  he 
finished  cutting  it  out  as  described 
in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Press*. 
Since  then,  inspectors  have  examined 
every  tree  to  see  if  it  is  healing  prop- 
erly and  if  not,  why  not.  Although 
Mr.  Reed  himself  is  in  Japan  now 
on  vacation,  the  orchard  is  being 
pruned  under  direction  of  A.  Morley, 
and  every  pruner  is  watching  for 
blight  spots.  In  spite  of  the  rigid 
inspection  after  the  blight  was  cut 
out,  occasional  spots  are  now  discov- 
ered and  disposed  of  wherever  a 
branch  shows  highly  colored  leaves 
or  has  dropped  them  peculiarly  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  tree;  there  sus- 
picion rests  and  special  search  is 
made  for  cankers. 

Walking  through  the  orchard  by 
twilight  now,  you  would  find  yourself 
in  a  shadowy  specter  land,  full  of 
pitfalls.  Here  and  there  whole  big 
trees  have  been  dug  out  and  their 
roots  followed  so  far  that  no  sprouts 
are  likely  ever  to  come  from  what 
are  left.  Diseased  prunings  have 
been  burned  in  many  of  the  holes  left 
where  the  trees  were  removed  In 
some  sections  of  the  orchard  there 
Ls  scarce  a  tree  that  has  not  a  deep 
hole  dug  beside  it  and  among  the 
big  roots.  And  the  whitened  strips 
which  wind  and  twist  up  the  trunks 
like  naked  specters  in  agony  from 
where  they  emerge  from  under 
ground  among  the  roots,  are  found 
to  be  the  naked  wood  exposed  by 
peeling  away  the  diseased  bark  in 
following  the  disease  beyond  its  last 
appearance  often  eight  or  ten  feet 
Up  and  down  the  trees.  Some  of  the 
trunks  are  almost  bare  of  bark,  but 
always  a  little  strip  at  least  remains 
to  supply  the  top  with  root  sap. 
These  trees  will  not  bear  much  fruit 
next  season,  but  there  are  other  sec- 
tions of  the  orchard  where  such  spec- 
ters are  less  numerous  and  the  big 
old  battle-scarred  veteran  trees 
have  come  through  the  massacre 
with  green  colors  still  bravely  flung 
to  the  breezes.  Numerous  fruit  buds 
on  these  big  trees  give  promise  of 
a  great  crop  next  year. 

The  pruners  leave  all  fruit  buds 
possible. 

The  tree  needs  a  heavy  load  of 
fruit  to  retard  growth  of  the  suc- 
culent shoots  that  are  so  acceptable 
to  the  blight. 

"Besides  this  a  great  deal  of  the 


Olives  worked  on  Picholine  Root 
have  stronger  growing  and  deeper  feed- 
ing root  systems  than  those  grown  from 
cuttings. 

Our  Olives  are  worked  on  Picholine 
Seedlings,  the  wood  being  cut  from  trees 
having  a  record  for  productiveness  and 
size  of  fruit. 

They  are  prize  winners — the  kind  you 
want    Write  Us  FIRST. 

The  Silvia  -Bergtholdt  Co. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  0.  Box  u    Newcastle,  Calif. 


tops  have  been  removed,  but  the 
roots  have  not  been  pruned,  so  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  excess  sap  next 
spring,"  says  Mr.  Morley.  "Might 
as  well  direct  that  sap  into  the  fruit 
and  get  all  the  crop  possible;  for 
however  heavily  it  sets,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  fruit  than  would 
be  on  a  normal  tree."  But  there  is 
no  use  leaving  buds  on  the  main 
limbs  if  you  leave  the  centers  so 
thick  that  plenty  of  light  and  cir- 
culation can't  reach  them,  so  the 
inside  of  the  tree  is  thinned  to  at- 
tain that  object,  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  cut  out  in 
fighting  the  blight. 

The  new  growth  that  has  come  on 
the  tree,  if  not  cut  out  entirely  to 
thin  it,  is  cut  back  to  leave  12  or 
15  inches — this  to  develop  new  fruit 
spurs  next  year  to  bear  fruit  the 
year  following  that.  So  much  is 
left  to  restore  the  bearing  surface  to 
its  normal  amount  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Wherever  a  shoot  projects  in- 
to the  space  left  by  a  blighted  limb, 
it  may  be  topped  to  encourage  stock- 
iness  and  fruit  spurs,  but  not  much 
of  its  top  is  cut  off.  Where  nothing 
projects  into  such  a  space,  a  shoot 
growing  beside  it  is  topped  back 
leaving  the  upper  bud  on  the  side 
toward  the  space.  It  will  send  a 
shoot  in  that  direction  next  year. 

Mr.  Reed  doesn't  prune  away  the 
lower  limbs — he  leaves  as  much 
growth  there  and  on  the  trunk  as 
can  be  encouraged  without  interlac- 
ing. Ordinarily,  however,  a  water 
sprout  that  has  shot  straight  up 
this  season  and  looks  like  it  would 
keep  on  going  up  without  a  pause  to 
form  fruit  spurs  along  the  way,  is 
cut  off  next  to  the  trunk. 

The  trees  are  spread  out  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes  now — there  Is  no 
symmetry  because  of  the  recent 
massacres — and  many  of  the  branch- 
es hang  out  and  downward  even 
without  a  load,  in  the  way  of  the 
passerby.  This  interferes  a  bit  with 
cultivation,  but  not  so  much  as  you 
would  think.  Little  mules  are  used 
on  the  cultivators,  and  they  dodge 
the  branches.  A  single  mule  pulls 
a  narrow  plow  next  to  the  tree  rows, 
and  the  long  disk  cultivators  and 
drags  work  up  to  the  trees  though 
the  mules  walk  at  some  distance 
away,  alongside  the  row. 

The  small  disadvantage  in  culti- 
vation is  greatly  overbalanced  by 
at  least  100  per  cent  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  fruit  pickers.  They 
can  gather  half  of  the  fruit  on  these 
trees  as  they  stand  on  the  ground. 
That  is  no  small  advantage  when  you 
are  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  crop  into 
a  promising  market  and  help  is 
scarce.  This  advantage  is  gained  on 
pears  and  apples  more  than  on 
peaches,  because  the  spur  which 
bears  fruit  this  year,  at  the  same 
time  is  developing  a  fruit  bud  to 
bear  an  inch  or  so  farther  on,  next 
year.  Very  likely,  too,  it  has  de- 
veloped a  leaf  along  its  side  from 
the  axil  of  which  a  spur  will  develop 
next  year  to  bear  the  following  sea- 
son. 

In  some  places  the  spurs  are  too 
close  together  or  have  become  too 
long  safely  to  support  the  fruit  that 
is  likely  to  set.  These  are  not  so 
common  in  Mr.  Reed's  orchard,  but 
where  they    are    formed    they  are 


shortened  or  cut  off  entirely.  In  se- 
lecting which  spurs  to  cut  off,  choose 
those  with  the  least  likelihood  of 
setting  fruit.  A  long-tapering  sharp 
pointed  bud  whose  base  is  no  larger 
than  the  twig  it  grows  on,  is  likely 
to  produce  leaves  but  not  fruit. 
Where  you  see  a  bud  shaped  like  a 
blunt  plumb  bob,  with  a  sort  of  neck 
about  its  base  and  a  swelling  of 
greater  dimension  than  the  twig 
which  bears  it  just  above  that  neck, 
then  a  sharp  slope  to  a  blut  point, 
there  you  may  expect  to  see  seven 
flowers  next  spring  and  probably  two 
fruits,  which  will  mature.  If  some 
spurs  must  be  trimmed  out,  leave 
those  with  such  plump  buds. 

Examination  of  the  scarred  trunks 
of  the  blighted  and  surgically  treat- 
ed trees  in  most  instances  already 
shows  a  line  of  new  bark  emerging 
from  under  the  old  bark  edges  to 
which  blight  was  cut  away.  This 
shows  healthy  recovery.  In  some 
cases  the  old  bark  is  loosened  from 
the  wood  and  you  can't  see  the  new 
bark  which  is  probably  coming  all 
right;  and  it  had  better  be  cut  out 
at  the  first  opportunity.  At  any 
rate,  if  you  leave  a  blighted  spot 
on  the  trunk  till  spring,  it  is  more 
than  likely  to  exude  a  sweetish  gum 
when  sap  flow  starts  in  spring,  and 
insects  will  get  into  it,  carry  it  to 
soft  new  twigs  and  blossoms,  and 
start  the  disease  anew  in  a  thou- 
sand places.  Don't  leave  any  blight 
in  the  pear  trees  till  spring.  We 
think  Mr.  Reed  has  better  control 
of  his  blight  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  pear  growers  in  his  county. 


COCOANUT    MEAL,  BARLEY, 
BRAN. 

To  the  Editor:  How  does  cocoa- 
nut  meal  compare  with  barley  and 
bran  for  dairy  cows  and  hogs? 
Costs  $1.60  per  cwt.  and  bran  ana 
barley  costs  a  trifle  more. — T.  H., 
Escalon,  Cal. 

[Answered  by  F.   W.   Woll,   University  Farm,  Davis] 

[Cocoanut  meal  makes  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  dairy  cows  and  is  also 
a  good  hog  feed  although  it  is  not 
as  often  fed  to  the  latter  class  of 
farm  animals  as  to  cows.  It  has  a 
some  what  higher  content  of  digest- 
ible components  than  barley  and, 
pound  for  pound,  is  worth  more 
than  either  barley  or  wheat  bran 
as  a  feed  for  cows.  It  is  always  fed 
mixed  with  other  grain  feeds,  how- 
ever, the  kinds  and  amounts  of  these 
depending  on  the  relative  cost  of 
the  feeds.  At  the  market  prices  giv- 
en, cocoanut  meal  is  the  cheapest 
of  the  three  feeds  and  it  will  there- 
fore pay  to  include  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  in  the  mixture. 
If  desired,  as  much  as  3  or  4  pounds 
per  head  daily  may  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  but  if  a  good  quantity  of  al- 
falfa hay  is  fed,  it  will  not  be  de- 
sirable to  feed  much  more  total 
grain  than  that.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  mixture  of  rolled  barley, 
wheat  bran,  and  cocoanut  meal  in 
the  proportion  of  1:1:2  by  weight, 
feeding  one  pound  of  the  mixture 
for  every  4  or  5  pounds  of  milk  that 
the  cows  are  producing.] 
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Another  subscriber  wants  to  know 
where  lives  the  man  whose  Thomp- 
son Seedless  pruning  we  described 
recently.  He  signs  his  initials  only. 
We  can  answer  it  when  he  sends  us 
his  full  name  and  a  stamp  for  a 
personal  reply,  since  this  answer 
would  not  be  of  personal  interest  to 
many  other  readerr 


Agricultural 
Purposes 


Get  the  greatest  produc- 
tion from  your  land  by  the 
proper  application  of  lime. 

The  benefits  of  liming  are 
due  to  its  chemical,  physical 
and  biological  effects  upon 
the  soil. 

Chemical  effects  —  Makes 

"sour"  soils  "sweet"  by 
changing  an  acid  soil  condi- 
tion to  a  slightly  alkaline 
one.  Acidity  in  soils  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  anything,  while  a  slightly 
alkaline  condition  is  ideal. 
Adds  to  the  supply  of  the 
foods:  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid. 
Physical  effects  —  Makes 
clays  and  clay  adobe  soilg 
looser,  prevents  their  pack- 
ing, baking  and  cracking, 
makes  plowing  and  cultivat- 
ing easier,  and,  in  general, 
makes  the  soil  a  healthier 
medium  for  plant  growth. 
Biological  effects  —  Favors 
the  growth  of  useful  and 
beneficial  bacteria  and  other 
micro-organisms  of  the  soil, 
especially  those  which  live 
in  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
alfalfa,  vetch,  peas,  beans 
and  other  leguminous  crops. 

Lime  builds  up  the  soil, 
restores  impoverished  lands 
and  because  our  lime  i«  not 
caustic  it  may  be  used  in  al- 
most any  quantity  at  any 
time.  We  recommend  ap- 
plying about  one  ton  to  the 
acre  for  beneficial  results. 

Nearly  all  lime  used,  no 
matter  in  what  form,  is  pre- 
pared directly  or  indirectly, 
from  deposits  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, chief  of  which  ia 
•linierock,  from  which  our 
ground  limestone  is  made. 

Our  ground  limestone  for 
fertilizing  is  made  of  tke 
purest  quality  of  limerock 
obtainable,  is  an  honest  ma- 
terial, honestly  prepared  and 
ground  to  that  degree  of 
fineness  recommended  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of 
the  University  of  California 
as  rendering  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

You  can  get  immediate  de- 
liveries from  us  either  in 
bulk  or  packed  in  100  1V». 
sacks.    Write  us  for  further 

information,  prices,  etc. 

Western  Rock  Products  Co. 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Fraacisco 
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We  Start  You  Right  on  a 
40  ACRE  FARM 


Transforming  the  Plains  Into 
Orchards. 


The  Land  Lies  Ready  for  the  Plow  and  Near  Two  Railroads. 


This  Wheat  is  Five  Feet  High  and  1200  Acres  Across. 


This  Olive  Grove  Mious  What  Is  Reiug  Dune  Within  the  Tract. 


From  the  bare  land,  to  the  wheat  field,  to  the  aristocratic  olive 
or  citrus  orchard;  and  even  to  avocados — such  a  transition  is  the 
work  of  pioneers  with  clear  sight  toward  an  old  age  of  comfortable 
competence — such  a  transition  is  going  on  in  the  undulating  plains 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  Marysville.  The  planters  of  olive 
orchards  and  fruit  trees  there  today  are  the  horticultural  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  for  the  soil  is  right,  the  drainage  is  right,  the  irriga- 
tion is  simple,  the  climate  is  right,  and  the  class  of  people  who 
undertake  such  a  transformation  is  the  sort  that  can  co-operate 
to  market  right. 

Here  is  a  district  of  many  thousand  acres  of  loamy  soil  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep  and  underlaid  by  waterbearing  gravel  in  which 
the  water  table  can  scarcely  go  below  25  feet,  and  has  not  been 
found  above  ten  feet  under  the  surface.  With  the  Feather  and 
Yuba  rivers  within  a  few  miles,  the  permanent  water  is  assured  at 
such  depth  that  a  pump  on  top  of  the  ground  supplies  sure  irriga- 
tion. 

Two  railroads,  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific, 
furnish  transportation  in  competition  with  the  water  routes. 

The  land  is  gently  rolling,  just  enough  for  drainage,  it  lies 
ready  for  the  plow  and  the  wheat  crop — no  clearing  to  do,  no  brush 
to  handle  or  stump  pullers  to  buy.  > 

The  central  picture,  taken  last  July,  shows  what  thousands  of 
acres  in  this  district  can  do  with  grain  when  the  landless  man  gets 
onto  the  manless  land.  It  grows  luxuriantly  five  feet  high  and 
thickly  stooled  out. 

The  crop  from  this  wheat  field  of  1200  acres  the  past  season 
was  enormous,  and  it  had  never  been  fertilized  or  irrigated. 

The  lower  picture,  showing  an  old  olive  orchard  on  the  same 
tract,  proves  that  this  fruit  and  any  others  which  thrive  under 
similar  conditions,  are  favored  and  encouraged  by  the  climate. 

This,  the  final  step  in  the  three  stages  which  are  already  proved 
on  this  tract,  an  orchard  that  will  be  yielding  more  and  better 
fruit  for  your  grandchildren  as  well  as  yourself,  an  orchard  that 
yields  good  commercial  returns  within  five  years  from  planting,  is 
within  your  reach. 

A  large  tract  of  this  fertile  soil  in  a  favorable  climate,  with 
plenty  of  available  water  and  good  drainage,  and  no  alkali,  is  being 
sold  in  twenty  to  forty-acre  farms.  Orchard  trees  are  furnished 
for  the  planting  of  nearly  half  of  tho  farm  Grain  seed  is  furnished 
for  the  rest  of  the  land  to  provide  quick  income,  because  the  trees 
won't  bear  commercially  for  a  few  years.  Wells  and  pumps  are 
installed  for  irrigation  and  home  use. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  poultry  thrive — the  living  expenses 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  having  a  garden,  poultry  yard, 
and  perhaps  a  cow. 

There  is  immense  satisfaction  in  growing  up  with  the  country, 
in  transforming  fertile  plains  into  grain  fields,  and  orchards,  and 
homes,  amid  neighbors  whose  interests  are  the  same  as  yours. 


THE    PRICE  INCLUDES 

A  MODERN  PUMPING  PLANT  COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  AND  INSTALLED.      A  SELECTION  OF  TREES  AND  SEED  BEST  SUITED  TO 

THE  LAND,  NECESSARY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  WORK. 

Dudley  Moulton 

Formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  of  California,    Expert,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1202-1204  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PROFESSIONAL.  DIRECTORY 

SYMMES.  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  ■■• 
flawing  and  Water  Klght  Reports.  Alkali  ant  Man* 
Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation  Srrtenu. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Baoctaef  ui 
Irrigation  Projects.     Soil  Surveys. 

58  Sutter  St.,  San  Franelwo,  Cal  


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst   Building,   San  Franelsto. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Eiamimtlo&s,  Agrlcal- 
inral  Developments,  Farm  Improvements  and  Manage- 
ment and  Boil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  tl 
Feet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 

BI3LER-  P  AUL-FURLONG 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERS  AND  CHEMISTS 

Soil  analyses  for  fertilizer  requirement*.  Water 
analyses.  Alkali  determinations  and  corrections.  De- 
termination of  crop  adaptability.  Management  and  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  lands'.  Subdivisions  planned. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  soil  laboratories  In  West. 

SOIL  SURVEYS.  CERTIFICATION  OF  LAND. 
California   Fruit   Building.  Sacramento.  California 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Aailysli  of  Soils  far  Plant  Food  Valin  aad  Alkallta. 

.agricultural  and  Industrial  Products,  Water,  Insecti- 
cides, eta 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  industrial  Chemists 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATON 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,      San  Francisco 

CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


OUR. 

E  NGIN  ES 

ARC 

GUARANTEED 
:OR  FIVE 
YEARS 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Engines  are  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  inferior.  1V4.2V4.4V4.  6.  P.  10. 15.20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write  for  catalog  anc"  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog. 

IVorinan  B.  miller  Co.  Sin  Francisco,  Cal 

SOS    MARKET  STREET 


f  OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  clay.   No  stumps 
can   resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land  value— enables 
you  to  make  $1200.00  on  JO  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  ara 
i out— ami  $750.00  in  crops 
\  every  year  after.   Get  the 
Bof.  Why  not 

,  Write  Us  Now 
"li  Book  tells  all  the 
, facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-savinsr  price 
proposition  that  w ill  i»trrrst  yon.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  112  22nd  SI.  Centerville,  leva 


ADVANTAGE   OF  ELECTRIC- 
ITY. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  E.  P.  Gibson,  General  Electric  Co.l 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  October  21, 
Thos.  A.  Edison  created  his  first  in- 
candescent electric  light.  In  honor 
of  his  achievement  in  developing  the 
modern  Edison  Mazda,  the  whole 
world  paid  him  homage  on  this 
thirty-fifth  anniversary.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  electric  lamp 
was  making  such  rapid  development, 
electricity  as  applied  to  all  lines  of 
work  continued  with  enormous 
strides  toward  greater  things.  Now 
we  have  electricity  on  the  farm,  mak- 
ing man  and  woman's  work  easier 
and  more  pleasant. 

Our  agricultural  experts  of  today 
are  endeavoring  to  assist  the  rancher 
in  getting  the  greatest  production 
per  unit  area  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  They  increase  the  yield  by 
proper  selection  of  seeds,  proper  cul- 
tivation, rotation  and  irrigation.  The 
other  phase  of  the  problem  is  now 
being  solved  by  using  electricity 
whereby  the  overhead  charges  are 
decreased  at  the  same  time  the  gross 
income  is  increased,  leaving  a  larger 
net  earning  in  the  hands  of  the 
rancher. 

In  Germany,  where  the  average- 
size  farm  and  the  acreage  per  cap- 
ita is  much  less  than  in  California, 
it  is  essential  that  each  operation 
be  conducted  with  considerable  fore- 
thought. They  must  make  each  move 
count.  We  find  them  using  electric 
power  for  plowing,  threshing,  grind- 
ing, and  all  the  principal  operations 
on  the  farm. 

The  California  rancher  needs  pow- 
er first  for  irrigation.  Since  the  elec- 
tric power  companies  have  sent  out 
their  network  of  lines  through  the 
country  the  electric  motor  is  pump- 
ing millions  of  gallons  daily,  besides 
many  uses  in  the  barn  and  field  such 
as  feed  grinding,  silage  cutting, 
wood  sawing,  etc. 

In  the  dairy,  motors  are  being 
used  on  churns,  separators,  and  re- 
frigeration. The  farm  shop  has 
many  places  for  the  use  of  motors, 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  farm  home 
with  its  hot  and  cold  water  supply, 
the  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner, 
washing  machine,  and  the  rest  of  a 
hundred  uses. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  operation 
of  an  electric  motor  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  points  to  be  considered. 

Actual  Power  Cost. — Power  is,  in 
most  cases,  paid  for  by  the  unit  of 
measurement  known  as  the  kilowatt 
hour.  To  determine  how  much  pow- 
er is  consumed  by  a  motor  the  fol- 
ing  formula  may  be  used: 

Kilowatts  per  hour  equals  horse- 
power times  746,  divided  by  10  times 
K. 

The  "K"  in  the  formula  represents 
a  figure  varying  from  85  when  a 
small  two  or  three  horsepower  motor 
is  used,  to  90  when  a  fifty  horse- 
power motor  is  used.  By  multiply- 
ing this  result  by  the  cost  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  the  cost  per  hour  is  ob- 
tained.   Thus  for  a  10  h.  p.  motor: 

Kilowatts  per  hour  equals  10 
times  746,  divided  by  10  times  86 
equals  8.66  kilowatts. 

If  the  cost  of  the  power  is  2.5 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  the  cost  per 
hour  would  be  2.5X8.66,  which 
equals  21.65  cents. 

Depreciation    and     Interest. — In 


making  a  comparison  between  elec- 
tricity and  other  forms  of  power  this 
figure  plays  an  important  part.  The 
life  of  the  motor,  under  normal  care, 
is  indefinite.  There  is  nothing  to 
wear  out  in  a  standard  three  phase 
motor  but  two  bearings  and  these 
are  easily  replaced  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. However,  let  us  say  the  life 
of  a  motor  is  16  or  17  years,  which 
is  conservative.  Therefore  the  year- 
ly depreciation  will  amount  to  6  per 
cent.  The  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested can  be  figured  at  6  per  cent. 
The  sum  of  these  results  divided  by 
the  number  of  hours  the  plant  is  to 
operate  per  year,  will  give  the  fixed 
charges  per  hour. 

Repairs. — Then  last  of  all  comes 
the  least  of  all — the  repairs  and  at- 
tendance. The  repairs  can  be  neg- 
lected because  they  are  too  small 
to  enter  into  a  comparison.  The  at- 
tention needed  to  operate  a  motor  is 
negligible.  One  minute  will  start 
the  motor  and  except  the  oiling  about 
once  every  two  weeks  the  motor 
would  run  continuously  without  any 
attention  whatever.  Automatic  con- 
trol can  be  arranged  so  that  the  mo- 
tor will  start  and  stop  as  desired. 

Suppose  we  have  a  10  h.  p  motor 
operating  120  days  per  year,  8  hours 
per  day. 

Investments — Approximate  cost  of 
motor  with  compensator  pulley  and 
base,  fully  protected  and  installed, 

$200. 

Operating  Charges. — Cost  of  pow- 
er per  hour  (as  figured  previously) 

$21.65. 

Yearly  depreciation  on  $200 

at  6  per  cent   $12.00 

Yearly  interest  on  $200  at  6 

per  cent   12.00 


The  Wise 
RANCHER 

-7111  not  wait  until  Spring  to  install 
■  is  pumping  system.  Now  Is  the 
"tglcal  time  to  decide.  Let  ths 
•world's  largest  water  developer* 
ilve  your  pumping  problems. 

Layne  &  Bowler 
M  Pump 


Total   $24.00 

For  960  hours  operation: 

Depreciation  and  interest  per 
hr.  equals  $24  divided  by 
960  equals  2.5  cents. 

Oil,  about  ^gal  in  2  years  per 
hour  0 

Attendance  per  hour  0 

Repairs  per  hour   0 


Total  cost  per  hour  for  10 

h.  p.  motor,   $24.15 

The  following  reasons  show  why 
electric  power  is  desirable  for  use 
on  the  farm: 

fl)  It  is  reliable.  (2)  Requires  no 
attention.  (3)  Has  a  great  overload 
capacity  for  emergencies.  (4)  Has  a 
constant  speed.  (5)  Can  be  controll- 
ed automatically  or  from  a  distance. 
(6)  Can  be  attached  to  floor,  wall 
or  ceiling.     (7)   Reduces  fire  risk. 

(8)  Only  electric  motors  are  avail- 
able in  fractional  horsepower  sizes. 

(9)  Power  is  available  for  lights  in 
home,  a  flat  iron  for  the  housewife, 
and  modern  conveniences  for  every- 
one. 


AUTOMOBILE    TO  SHARPEN 
WITS 

IWritten  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

"I  used  to  keep  three  horses  to 
drive,  but  the  good  roads  are  becom- 
ing so  general  now  that  they  are 
too  hard  on  the  horses'  feet,  so  I  get 
a  little  auto,"  says  Win.  Sherriffs  of 
Santa  Clara  county  He  believes 
that  his  small  machine  would  not  be 
any  more  expensive  than  a  team, 
all  things  considered,  if  he  didn't 
travel  any  more  than  he  used  to  with 
the  horses.    "But  we  go  30  to  40 


«*=« 


With  the  Layne 
&  Bowler  pump 
you  are  insured 
against  crop 
failures.  It 
gives  continual, 
efficient  service 
at  less  cost  of 
operation.  Pos- 
itively the  most 
economical 
pump  in  opera- 
i  tion.  Construct- 
ed to  meet  your 
particular  r  e- 
quirements.  No 
t;  pit  required, 
i  No  intric  ati 
mechanism. 
Stop  experi- 
menting, elim- 
i  n  a  t  e  trouble- 
some pumping 
problems  and 
obtain  the 
cheapest  water 
y*  by  instal  ling 
the 

LAYNE 
& 

S  BOWLER 


PUMP 


Our  Cata- 
log No.  28 
gives  com- 
plete in- 

-  _^  f  o  rmation. 

:^i   Write  for  It. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fc  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
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miles  now  where  we  used  to  think  6 
to  8  miles  was  a  far  journey.  We 
get  the  extra  exhilaration  of  a 
Change  of  scenery  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it."  This  tendency  of 
farmers  to  scour  the  country  in  auto- 
mobiles' is  a  great  factor  in  scatter- 
ing about  the  new  cultural  and  me- 
chanical kinks  devised  on  every 
farm  to  meet  conditions  more  fav- 
orably. It  causes  a  great  inter- 
change of  ideas.  The  sharpening  of 
men's  wits  on  each  other  has  always 
been  a  fertile  source  of  development. 


DISTILLATE    FOR  AUTOS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

Distillate  being  cheaper  than  gaso- 
line and  the  supply  greater,  it  is  in- 
creasingly important  that  a  means  of 
using  it  i»  automobiles  be  perfected. 
A.  device  has  been  patented  by  Ralph 
Skinner  of  San  Joaquin  county 
whereby  water  is  heated  in  a  copper 
tube  which  is  run  through  the  exhaust 
and  then  coiled  up  in  a  "vaporizer," 
through  which  distillate  runs  and  be- 
comes heated  to  about  190  degrees. 
Much  higher  heat  would  kill  the  "ex- 
pansionunits"  or  force  of  the  oil,  but 
It  can  never  go  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  water.  The  distillate  is 
then  drawn  through  the  carbureter 
and  back  through  the  vaporizer 
where  It  is  again  so  heated,  as  a  fine 
spray  mixture  with  air  this  time 
that  it  explodes  readily  in  the  ordin 
ary  engine.  Oil  of  as  low  gravity  as 
38  degrees  B.  is  usable,  though  40 
to  60  degrees  is  best. 


HERE  IT  IS! 

"AMERICAN" 


SURFACE 

IRRIGATION 

PIPE 


The  BEST 
on  the  Surface  of 
the  earth.    Will  outlast  any  other 
pipe  made.     Lock  seams  without  rivets. 
Cannot  leak.  (We  make  and  recommend  Riveted  Pipe 
for  underground  use  only) .    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Irrigation  Circular.    Also  manufacturers  of  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  AND  TANK  COMPANY 
354-56  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Branch  :  1228  "H' 


St.,  Fresno. 


MEANING  OF  "HORSE  PULL." 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

At  the  tractor  demonstration  last 
spring  near  Sacramento,  the  Sam 
son  demonstrator  insisted  on  telling 
us  that  their  machine  was  "8-horse 
pull,"  which  he  conceived  would  be 
more  intelligible  to  farmers  than  the 
usual  "horse  power"  expression. 

A  horse  power  is  the  power  requir 
ed  to  raise  550  pounds  one  foot  per 
second.  A  16  h.  p.  engine  exerts  16 
times  that  much  energy  on  the  pis- 
ton. In  the  gearings,  and  the  pow- 
er used  on  traction  machines  to 
move  themselves,  1-3  to  1-2  of  this 
horsepower  is  lost.  So,  as  indicat- 
ed in  another  article,  the  actual  pull 
of  the  tractor  on  the  plow  or  wagon 
is  reduced  that  much.  It  is  this 
latter  pull  "on  the  drawbar"  that 
our  friend  meant  when  he  said  "8- 
horse  pull." 


KEEP  THE  TRACTOR  TIGHT. 

[Wrlttra  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

The  tractor  manufacturers  send 
their  prospective  purchasers  to  me 
for  practical  demonstration  of  tractor 
efficiency;  says  J.  S.  Gibson  of  Colusa 
county.  "A  neighbor  of  mine,  how- 
ever, was  not  formerly  recommended 
to  such  prospective  purchasers.  His 
son  operated  their  machine  and  it 
was  always  broken  down,  giving  poor 
efficiency,  losing  lots  of  time  for  re- 
pairs, and  requiring  new  parts.  It 
cost  more  for  gas,  too.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  boy  never  would  over- 
haul the  machine  until  something 
fell  to  pieces  and  it  wouldn't  run.  On 
my  machine,  I  tighten  up  all  the  nuts 
and  examine  everything  regularly, 
and  always  listen  for  noises  that  in- 
dicate any  looseness. 

"If  any  unusual  noise  begins,  I  al- 
ways stop  and  fix  it  up.  My  neigh- 
bor's boy  would  let  it  bang  away  till 


something  would  get  lost  or  broken. 
I  fixed  up  an  extra  powerful  engiu. 
and  geared  it  to  the  tractor  so  th* 
engine  runs  at  minimum  speed.  I 
Is  the  excessive  speed  that  knocks- 
out  our  auto  and  other  engines.  Tak' 
thebig, slow-moving  stationary  steam 
engines,  they  almost  never  wear  out 
or  break,  they  just  keep  on  steadily 
and  powerfully  without  jarring  vi 
brations.    I  used  to    overhaul  m> 
neighbor's  engine  for  him  at  the  end 
of  the  season.    I  told  him  to  get  a 
driver  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturer.   Not  all  such  drivers  ar* 
good  ones,  but  this    one    was.  H< 
cost  my  neighbor  $5  a  day  in  sum 
mer  and  $4  a  day  in  winter,  but  at 
that,  he  saved  more  money  for  hiir 
by  keeping  the  machine    in  order 
driving  carefully,  losing  practicall> 
no  time  for  breakdowns,  and  getting 
the  work  done  when  it  ought  to  b* 
done.    He  is  a  good    deal  cheapei 
man  to  have  handling  the  expensiv. 
machine  than  a  $1  man. 


REPAIRING  TIRES. 

Many  old  auto  and  bicycle  tire? 
ire  thrown  away  before  they  arf 
worn  out,  because  apparently  they 
ire  not  worth  the  expense  of  repair 
This  feeling  comes  from  our  inability 
fo  vulcanize  them  ourselves,  as  wp 
i'°el  that  to  "vulcanize"  is  somethini 
intricate,  and  hence  a  ban  is  placed 
upon  repair  work  at  home.  This 
should  not  be,  for  the  process  is  a 
very  simple  one  and  consists  in 
cleaning  the  defective  parts  thor- 
oughly, filling  in  the  break  with  raw 
rubber  mixed  with  certain  chemicals 
and  heating  the  part,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  265  degrees,  for  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Small  vulcanizing  outfits  may  be 
had  at  moderate  prices,  so  that  re- 
pairs may  be  made  at  home. 

F.  G.  PERSON,  Col.  Agr.  College. 


Don't  burn  crude  oil  in  frost  pots. 
It  is  too  expensive  and  the  residue  is 
too  hard  to  take  care  of.  Use  20  to 
26  degree  oil  from  which  the  expen- 
sive gasoline  and  kerosene  have  been 
extracted,  also  the  asphalt.  It  is 
cleaner,  cheaper  in  price,  burns 
longer,  has  more  complete  combus- 
tion, flows  readily  in  cold  weather 
when  crude  oil  is  like  molasses  and 
you  are  in  a  hurry. 


The  Piatt  Investment  Company  of 
Pasadena  have  contracted  to  install 
a  300-foot  centrifugal  Layne  &  Bowl- 
er multi-stage  pump  on  their  land 
near  Rialto.  The  water  conditions 
in  this  district  are  said  to  be  excep- 
tionally fine  and  an  excellent  supply 
of  water  should  be  produced. 


Self  Payers 

The  pump  you  buy  should  raise 
the  maximum  quantity  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  gallon,  run  con- 
stantly without  repairs  and 
with  minimum  attention. 

••JACKSON  MADE"  PUMPS 
not  only  do  this  but  they  are 
self-payers     because  their 
saving  in  power  and  repairs 
will  pay  their  first 
cost  in  a  very  few 
months. 

There  is  a  "Jack- 
son Made"  Pump 
that  will  do  the 
work  you  require  at 
a  lower  cost  than 
any  other  make. 

Write  us,  tell  us  your  pump- 
ing problem  and  our  expert  en- 
gineers will  help  you,  free  of 
cost. 

Byron- Jackson  Iron 
Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St., 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL 
212  N.  Lot  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
WORKS— Wort  Berkeley.  Cal. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPS 

Efficiency  and  Economy  Unequaled. 

We  have  yet  to  know  of  a 
pump  that  can  equal  the 
economy  of  operation  and 
high  efficiency  of  Luit- 
wieler  Pumps.  One  of 
the  largest  corporations 
in  the  United  States  has 
45  Luitwieler  Pumps  in 
operation.  These  pumps, 
in  competition  with  other 
makes,  have  won  the 
highest  awards  wherever 
exhibited.  The  minimum 
of  power  is  required.  The 
cheapest  water  is  pro- 
duced. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  No.  12 
LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

707-713  N.  MAIN  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

San  Francisco  Agents: 
SIM0NDS  MACHINERY  CO.,  117  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


200,000  wj 

FEET  W 

CHEAP 

Just  readied  seteral  ear  load> 
of  Dew  and  2nd  hud  Witt.-  fjA 
Pipe.  Oil  Well  and  Water  Cs»-  /% 
lng.  In  %.  %,  1,  1%. 
1%,  2,  3  Inch  and  man; 
other  sizes.  0.  D.  Casing  2, 
3.  SVi.  4  In.  Riveted  and 
surface  Irrigation  pipe.  BU 
Stock.  Prompt  shipment*. 
Lowest  price.  Write,  phone 
or  wire. 

P  I  P 


ADAMS   PIPE  WORKS. 
2030    Bay  Street, 
Loi  Angeles.  Cal. 
Phenes  Bray  1264 — F1917 
(Under  entirely  new  mmmt.) 


T 
E 
R 


BRENTWOOD 

Irrigated  Farms 


'^EST  InTheWest 


IN  EASTERN  CONTRA  COSTA 
COUNTY.  East  »f  Mt  Dlaale 

68  Miles  from  Ban 
Boll  and  Climate  Unexcelled 
teltaale  far  Alfalfa,  Frara, 
Hits.    Dairy1!:!,  Peiltrj 
at  Haaa 

PRICE  $300  AM  ACK, 
laeladlaa  Water  mat 
Write    tnaaa    far  Olaatratai 
falaar.  m 


Jk 

360  California  St.  San  Francisqp .'■*'"' 
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Walnuts  for  PROFIT 


HAVE  YOU  WALNUT  SOIL? 

Why  not  grow  them?     No  better  market  present 

or  future  for  any  California  product.  70%  of 
walnuts  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  are  imported. 

OUR  FRANQUETTE 
and 

SAN  JOSE  MAYETTE  TREES 
Grafted  on  native  California  Black  root  are  late 
blooming,  not  frosted  and  practically  immune  to 
blight.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  No- 
vember 7th  on  our  walnut  orchard  at  Morgan  Hill. 
Be  sure  to  see  samples  of  our  nuts  and  investigate 
our  trees  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ruehl-  Wheelf r  Nursery 

163  South  Market  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Trees  for  sale  and  samples  of  nuti  also  it 
HALLAWELL  SEED  CO., 

258  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO., 
131  Market  St.,  San  Franelsto 
SUNSET  NURSERY  CO., 
92  41st  St.,  Oakland 

VALLANCE  BROS., 

81  Glen  Ave.,  Oakland 


Light,  Cook  and  Heat  with 
Aero  Gas. 

You  can  cook  with  gas  even  If  there  l*  do 
Gas  Company  In  your  vicinity.  The  Aero- 
Gas  self-Reueratiny  plant,  made  expressly 
for  private  country  homes,  furnishes  you 
with  Inexpensive  best  quality  gas — either 
for  cooking  or  lighting. 
With  the  Aero-Gas  system,  sou  can  use  or- 
dinary quality  UtomabUe  gasoline,  wold) 
you  can  get  anywhere. 
No  danger,  no  odor,  no  delay,  no  bad  air 
to  breathe,  because  Aero-Gas  takes  no  oxy- 
gen from  the  room. 

Positively  non-explosive  should  It  escape 
into  the  room — you  couldn't  light  It  even 
If  you  tried  to.  Non-injurious  to  animal 
and  plant  life.  A  postal  will  bring 
descriptive   booklet.     Send    for   it  today. 

Utility  Gas  Generator  Co. 

34flB  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


■ 
■ 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT-HILL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 

have  strong,  hardy  root 
systems,  the  foundatloa 
of  all  successful  tree*. 


We  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett,  Cornice, 
Winter Nelis,  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

'Trait  Tret  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B         Newcastle,  Cal. 


Co-ordinating  Water  Problems. 


IRIS 


Price  list,  describing;  over  tOt  fpewlea  aad 
TS.rletlee,  mailed  tree  upon  request.  TJpos 
receipt  of  16o  ia  stamp*,  we  will  mall  yen 
copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Color 
plate  alone  is  worth  the  prloe. 

TH IB  DBA3I  IJUS  QABDIKR, 

OalUsnto 


LFrom  Address  by  G.  McM.  Ross,  at  Waterways  Con- 
vention, Stockton.] 

The  subject  is  as  vast  as  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  treated.  The  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain;.',  and 
the  ove.lloWed  and  swamp  lands  of 
the  valley;  the  reclaimed  and  leveed 
lands  of  the  Delta  that  exteDd3  to 
Suisun  Bay.  The  problem  involves 
the  control  and  use  of  the  flood 
waters  that  ><ach  the  p'.ains  from 
11  rivers,  the  Kern  river,  Tule  river, 
Kaweah  river,  King's  river,  San  Joa- 
quin river,  Merced  river,  Tuolumne 
river,  Stanislaus  river,  Calaveras  riv- 
er, Mokelumne  river  and  Consumnes 
river,  and  as  many  creeks  which 
assume  the  dignity  of  rivers  in  floo'l 
season,  all  discharging  their  waters 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  from  the 
mountains,  from  Tehachapi  to  the 
Consumnes  river,  a  line  approximate- 
ly 250  miles  long. 

Arable  Area. — The  valley  and  low 
foothills  that  can  now  be  cultivated, 
contain  over  seven  million  acres  of 
land.  As  these  lands  require  a  min- 
imum of  two  acre  feet  of  water,  or 
a  total  of  fourteen  million  acre  feet 
for  the  irrigation  required  by  in- 
tensive agriculture,  a  large  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  must  remain 
uncultivated,  as  not  enough  water 
falls  within  the  drainage  area  for  the 
requirements  of  intensive  agricul- 
ture. 

For  at  least  fifty  years  the  State 
and  Nation  has  from  time  to  time 
called  for  and  secured  reports  on 
the  various  phases  of  our  water  prob- 
lems.   We  have  received  the  kindly 
consideration  of  a  long  line  of  Presi- 
dents who  have  all  said  kindly  things 
for  the  development  of  our  inland 
waterways  and  the  control  of  our 
flood    waters.     Congress,  however, 
has  done  but  little  to  secure  for  our 
people  the  required  protection.  The 
appalling  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property  still  continue.      Our  un- 
controlled national  floods    exact  a 
yearly  toll  of  hundreds  of  lives  and 
over  a  million  dollars  in  property, 
and  no  one  has  yet  found  a  way  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  Congress. 
The  reason  has  been  given  that  the 
dead  have  no  votes,  and  the  ruined 
no  influence;  Congress  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  deal  in  abstractions,  but 
must  give  attention  to  those  who  are 
still  alive  and  who  are  influential. 
Senator  Burton  may  have  discover- 
ed a  way  of  overcoming  the  inertia 
of  Congress  and  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  for  us  such  legislation  as  is 
promised  by  the  Newlands  Bill,  to 
secure  which  the  people  of  Stockton 
have  been  actively  at  work  for  some 
years,  through  the  River  Regulation 
Commission  of  Stockton..  During 
this  time  they  secured  a  generous 
and  specific  appropriation  for  Cali- 
fornia as  a  feature  of  the  Newlands 
Bill,  which  is  now  before  Congress. 
They  have  unselfishly  worked  for 
the  National  measure;  they  have  con- 
ducted a  state-wide  educational  cam- 
paign and  have  made  their  influence 
felt  in  the  flood  stricken  sections  of 
our  country.    What  they  are  so  anx- 
iously looking  for  is  a  way  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  Congress  and  to 
start  the  required  work  of  flood  con- 
trol  and   internal   development  80 
urgently  needed  by  our  nation  of  a 
hundred  million  of  people. 

California     probably    leads  the 
States  of  our  Unioa  in  the  per  capita 


number  and  variety  of  commissions; 
of  these  it  can  be  told  in  the  language 
of  the  grizzled  boatman  who  was 
asked  by  the  young  authoress  in 
search  of  local  CDlor  if  the  story  were 
true  that  he  had  had  three  wives. 
He  answered,  "Yes,  and  two  on  'em 
was  good."  If  those  to  whom  we 
have  delegated  the  right  to  appoint 
commissions  would  remember  that 
this  is  the  age  of  specialists  and  of 
these  there  are  enough  to  fill  the  re- 
quired commissions,  we  could  feel 
assured  of  getting  better  results.  For 
the  pioneer  work  of  production  and 
reclamation  we  must  have  trained 
men,  whether  for  digging  ditches, 
raising  potatoes  or  building  dams. 

Engineers  for  Reclamation  Board. 
— It  is  suggested  that  the  Inland 
Waterways  Association  can  bes*  ob- 
tain the  prompt  and  safe  develop- 
ment of  our  State  for  which  they  are 
organized  by  enlarging  the  scope  of 
the  reclamation  board  as  at  pres- 
ent organized,  and  in  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  That  the  State  of  California 
be  made  one  district. 

(2)  That  all  the  work  now  being 
done  by  the  State  Reclamation  Board 
be  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Engi- 
neers, consisting  of  the  county  sur- 
veyor of  each  county  and  the  city 
engineer  of  every  city  in  California 
having  such  an  official;  that  the  man- 
agement of  all  such  work  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  California;  that  the 
State  Engineer  shall  be  president  of 
the  Board. 

(3)  That  the  assessor  of  each 
county  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
board. 

( 4 )  That  to  secure  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  prompt  development 
of  the  State,  the  board  be  empowered 
to  engage  the  services  of  any  experts 
required  to  insure  the  safety  and 
permanence  of  the  required  work  for 
the  storage  and  use  of  all  the  waters 
within  the  State;  to  insure  the  proper 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  storage 
and  distribution  of  water  and  of  the 
use  of  waterways,  the  present  system 
of  assessing  the  cost  of  all  such 
work  as  is  now  the  rule  of  the  State 
Reclamation  Board  shall  be  main- 
tained in  so  far  as  the  system  can 
be  applied  to  the  larger  plan;  any 
work  of  storage,  development,  or  rec- 
lamation required  to  be  done  in  any 
county,  may  be  demanded  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  such 
county;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Board  to  make  the  neces- 
sary plans  for  the  proper  execution 
of  such  work,  and  when  these  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Supervisors,  to  proceed 
with  the  work  as  provided  by  law; 
that  the  State  Board  of  Engineers 
shall  arrange  for  full  co-operation 
with  whichever  department  of  the 
Nation  may  have  control  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
navigable  waters,  to  the  end  that  the 
prompt  and  safe  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  State  of  California 
may  be  assured. 

(5)  That  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  State  be  made  a  member  and  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Board. 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  south  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  can  be  promptly  and 
safely  solved,  while  other  water 
problems  of  the  State  are  being  cared 
for.     The  vaters  can  be  stored  in 


mountain  reservoirs;  the  southern 
great  lakes,  Buena  Vista  and  Tulare, 
can  be  drained  not  only  without 
danger  to  the  reclaimed  lands  in  the 
Delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
Sacramento,  but  with  decided  bene- 
fit to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
San  Joaquin. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
all  of  this  is  engineering  work  and  to 
be  well  and  safely  done,  can  be  don* 
only  by  engineers. 

This  Congress  is  dealing  with  In- 
land Waterways  for  the  purpose  of 
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Over  Three  Million 

people  now  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Aladdin  and 
every  mail  brings  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
letters  from  satisfied  users  endorsing  it  as  the 
most  wonderful  light  they  have  ever  seen. 
Such  commentsas  'You  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  home  lighting";  "I  could  not  think 
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the  acme  of  perfection";  'Better  than  I  ever 
dreamed  possible";  "Makes  my  light  look  like 
a  tallow  dip";  etc..  etc.,  pour  into  our  office 
everyday.  Cood  Housekeeping  Institute, 
New  York,  tested  and  approved  the  Aladdin. 

We  Will  Give  $1000 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  Aladdin  (details  of  this  Reward  Offer 
given  in  our  circular  which  will  be  sent  you). 
Would  we  dare  invite  such  comparison  with 
allother  lights  if  there  were  any  doubt  about 
the  superiority  of  the  Aladdin? 

Get  One  FREE 

We  want  ono  user  in  each  locality  to  advertise  and 
recommend  the  Aladdin.  To  that  person  we  have  a 
special  introductory  offer  under  which  one  lamp  is 
given  free.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  about  our  (Treat  10  Day  Free 
Trial  Offer,  and  tell  you  how  you  can  get  one  free. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

34  Aladdin  Building  Portland,  Ore. 

Larfie*t  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
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Men  With  Rigs  Make  Big  Money 

delivering  Aladdin  lamps.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  One  farmer  who  had  nover  Bold  anything 
in  his  life  made  over  $500.00  in  six  weeks.  Another 
says:   "1  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls. 

Wo  Money  Required  we^i^ -pm 

get  started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  Easy-System- 
of -Delivery  plan  quick,  before  territory  is  taken. 
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securing  and  extending  navigation. 
We  have  had  enough  experience  in 
California  to  give  the  most  positive 
assurance  that  the  only  safe  way  to 
maintain  and  extend  navigation  on 
our  inland  waterways  is  by  the  stor- 
age of  flood  waters  in  mountain  res- 
ervoirs— in  no  other  way  can  our 
rivers  be  regulated  or  their  navi- 
gability insured.  The  navigation  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers  in  1911  and  1912,  two  dry 
years,  is  proof  of  this.  The  absence 
of  floods,  debris  carrying  and  levee- 
wrecking  during  the  two  dry  years, 
1911  and  1912,  indicated  very  clear- 
ly what  would  result  from  river  reg- 
ulation by  controlling  floods,  and  you 
will  do  the  best  possible  thing  to 
improve  and  extend  navigation  on 

Being  Done  for 


(From    Address   by    V.    S.    McClatehy.    at  Waterways 
Convention,  Stockton.] 

The  Reclamation  Board  is  an  in- 
strumentality created  by  the  State 
to  do  certain  things  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  Sacramento  river 
flood  control  project  which  the  Na- 
tional government  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  do.  Incidentally  the  Board 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  working 
out,  with  the  engineers  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Nation,  a  comprehensive 
flood  control  plan  for  the  San  Joa- 
quin river,  and  of  forcing  swamp 
land  owners  to  work  along  a  general 
plan  to  the  common  good  instead  of 
reclaiming  independently  by  piling 
the  flood  waters  upon  each  other, 
to  the  ultimate  injury  of  all. 

The  Sacramento  river  flood  con- 
trol project,  whose  completion  is' 
at  present  the  chief  concern  of  the 
Board,  is  not  a  private  project  nor 
even  a  district  project.  It  is  a  State 
enterprise  of  great  importance.  The 
plan  was  formulated  after  17  years' 
investigation  by  a  commission  of  U. 
S.  Government  engineers  under  In- 
structions from  Congress,  issued  in 
1893,  to  present,  if  practicable,  a 
plan  which  would  restore  to  the  Sac- 
ramento river  the  degree  of  navi- 
gability which  it  possessed  in  1860. 
That  navigability  has  been  seriously 
impaired,  and  at  times  destroyed, 
by  the  effects  of  hydraulic  mining  de- 
bris, the  pouring  of  which  into  the 
navigable  stream  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  government. 

The  Sacramento  river  flood  con- 
trol project  has  been  formally  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  State  of 
California;  and  its  officials,  as  well 
as  its  representatives  in  Congress, 
are  in  consequence  obligated  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  it.  It  has  receiv- 
ed the  approval  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  Congress,  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  embodied 
in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  and 
would  have  passed  the  Senate  but  for 
the  deficiency  in  available  funds  and 
the  agreement  to  strike  from  the  bill 
reference  to  all  projects  not  already 
formally  adopted.  The  project,  how- 
ever, had  already  received  quasi- 
Congressional  recognition  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  made  under 
report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  for  opening  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  work  Is 
a  part  of  the  project.  Tbis  amount, 
together  with  a  similar  appropria- 
tion from  the  State,  has  been  already 
almost  entirely  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment engineers.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  condition  will  permit  the  engi- 


our  inland  waterways,  and  incident- 
ally you  will  make  possible  the  easy 
solution  of  every  other  California 
problem,  by  the  storage  of  our  flood 
waters. 

If  we  find  it  impossible  to  prompt- 
ly secure  National  aid  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  inland  waterways, 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  we 
have  ample  resources  to  justify  the 
State  of  California  in  undertaking 
at  once  the  work  necessary  to  con- 
trol and  use' the  flood  waters  of  the 
State.  In  "California,  Romantic  and 
Resourceful,"  John  F.  Davis,  in  so 
charmingly  telling  the  story  of  how 
we  won  admission  to  the  Union, 
clearly  suggests  how  a  sovereign 
people  can  secure  their  hearts'  de- 
sire. 


Flood  Control. 


neers  to  continue  the  work  under 
discretion  allowed  by  the  lump-sum 
appropriation  substitute  for  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  bill,  should  such 
measure  pass. 

The  value  of  the  project  to  the 
State's  development  lies  in  this:  It 
is  the  only  plan,  economically  fea- 
sible, which  will  at  the  same  time 
restore  and  permanently  maintain 
the  navigability  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  care  for  the  deposits  of  mining 
debris  in  its  channel  and  tributar- 
ies, insure  control  of  floods,  preserve 
the  valley  from  inundation,  and  per- 
mit reclamation  of  a  million  acres 
of  rich  lands,  which,  without  it,  must 
remain  waste.  In  that  security  from 
floods  and  that  assistance  to  recla- 
mation the  project  benefits  the  low- 
er portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, including  the  city  of  Stockton, 
as  well  as  the  Sacramento  valley. 

In  restoring  and  maintaining  the 
navigability  of  the  Sacramento  river 
and  protecting  the  delta  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  the  project  provides  the 
most  important  element  necessary 
for  an  inland  waterways  system  for 
California,  which  is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  this  Association.  The  two 
navigable  rivers  must  form  the  ar- 
teries of  an  inland  waterways  sys- 
tem, and  development  of  such  sys- 
tem through  improvement  of  upper 
channels  and  canalization  must  be 
useless  unless  the  arteries  give  con- 
stant and  safe  access  to  the  sea. 
Only  through  such  perfected  system, 
too,  can  cheap  freights  to  tide  water 
be  obtained  for  the  possible  products 
of  the  great  interior  valley,  extend- 
ing four  hundred  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Redding  to  Bakersfield; 
and  on  such  cheap  water  freights, 
must  depend  the  development  of  the 
valley,  the  growth  of  its  seaports 
and  in  a  great  measure  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  State. 

In  controlling  flood  waters  the 
Sacramento  flood  control  project  will 
provide  insurance  against  inunda- 
tion for  750,000  acres  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  re- 
claimed and  in  process  of  reclama- 
tion. All  these  lands,  regardless  of 
their  present  defences,  will  ultimate- 
ly be  flooded  unless  this  project  is 
carried  out.  These  lands  are  valued 
at  $150  per  acre  and  upwards,  and 
the  annual  crop  therefrom  should 
be  worth  $30,000,000  and  upwards. 

In  controlling  floods,  the  project 
will  also  make  possible  the  reclama- 
tion of  1,000,000  acres  of  rich  lands 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 


valleys,  which  cannot  be  successfully 
reclaimed  if  the  project  is  not  car- 
ried out.  A  negligible  proportion  of 
that  acreage  is  now  used  for  summer 
crop  or  pasture;  the  balance  Is  use- 
less. The  project  will  create  a  value 
in  these  lands  of  say  $150  per  acre 
acre,  and  make  possible  additional 
annual  crops  of  $40,000,000  or  more. 

It  may  be  added  that  every  year 
the  completion  of  the  project  is  de- 
layed makes  possible  floods  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  which  may  cause  dam- 
age to  private  property  aggregating 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  se- 
riously impair  navigation. 

In  securing  safety  from  inunda- 
tion to  one  and  three  quarter  mil- 
lion acres  of  rich  lands  the  project 
brings  near  the  day  when  those  lands 
will  support  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  living  on  the  soil,  and 
happy,  prosperous  and  healthy.  Fail- 
ing completion  of  the  project,  one 
million  acres  will  be  unreclaimable 
and  will  have  no  population,  while 
the  remaining  three-quarter  million, 
although  enjoying  a  measure  of  rec- 
lamation, will,  because  of  the  inse- 
curity, develop  no  communities  and 
few  homes. 

To  carry  out  this  great  project 
there  has  been  formed,  in  effect,  a 
three-cornered    partnership   by  the 
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United  States,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  interested  property  owners. 

The  federal  engineers  are  to  carry 
forward  so  much  of  the  work  as  U 
to  be  done  in  the  river  channel,  and 
the  cost  thereof,  about  $12,000,000, 
is  to  be  paid,  half  in  half,  by  th« 
United  States  and  by  California. 
Part  of  the  work  has  been  going  on 
for  over  a  year  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  rest  of  the  project,  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  all  river 
levees  and  all  by-passes  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Reclamation 
Board,  the  federal  engineers  acting 
as  consulting  engineers.  The  ex- 
pense thereof,  something  in  excess 
of  $25,000,000,  is  to  be  paid  by  In- 
terested property  owners  in  propor- 
tion to  benefits  received  under  as- 
sessments levied  by  the  Reclamation 
Board.  The  Board  has  already  lev- 
ied $1,250,000  for  these  purposes 
and  is  preparing  other  assessments, 
while  voluntary  work  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  districts  has  expend- 
ed millions  of  dollars  and  materially 
advanced  this  part  of  the  project. 

The  property  owners'  share  of  the 
project  could  be  completed  if  neces- 
sary in  four  years;  the  Nation's 
share,  to  be  paid  for  Jointly  by 
State  and  Nation,  would  take  longer 
even  if  very  large  annual  approp- 
riations are  made. 
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Ranching  by  Electricity 
A  Real  Economy 

Here  is  a  5-horsepower  G-E  motor  mounted  on  a  sled.  The  equip- 
ment is  in  daily  use  on  the  ranch  of  E.  A.  Smith,  Napa,  Cal. 

In  the  photograph  the  outfit  is  shown  sawing  wcod,  but  sawing 
wood  is  only  one  of  its  many  duties.  The  sled  is  moved  around  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  power  is  required,  to  grind  feed,  cut  ensilage 
or  to  pump  water — saving  its  owner  money,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  work  performed  at  small  power  cost. 

All  over  the  West  and  Northwest,  ranchmen,  stockmen  and  farmers 
are  enthusiastic  over 


G-E 


ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

For    RANCH    AND  FARM 


Convenience,  economy  and  ability  to  get  through  hard  jobs  quickly 
and  well  have  made  G-E  motors  the  favorites. 

G-E  Electric  motors  are  the  simplest  of  mechanisms — strongly 
made — no  small  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Reliability  of  operation  is 
assured  the  owner  of  a  G-E  motor.  It  is  made  to  deliver  power  every 
hour  in  the  day,  and  every  day  in  the  year  if  necessary — it  can  be 
switched  off  and  on  a  mile  away. 

If  you  are  not  using  it  now  you'll  soon  decide  to  use  electric  power 
on  your  ranch — but  before  you  decide  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
booklets  about  Ranching  by  Electricity. 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 

124  West  4th  Street 

San  Francisco  Office: 

Rialto  Building 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  relating 
to  the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation. 


Address  nearest  office. 
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CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

Estimates  are  now  being  made 
that  100  cars  of  oranges  will  be  ship- 
ped this  year  from  the  La  Habra  sec- 
tion. The  new  association  at  that 
place  will  pack  most  of  the  fruit. 

The  Merryman  ranch  near  Exeter 
shipped  a  trainload  of  18  cars  of  or- 
anges to  Australia  last  week.  The 
fruit  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
by  rail  and  reshipped  from  there  by 
boat. 

According  to  reports  from  Oak- 
dale,  Stanislaus  county,  an  olive  buy- 
er who  recently  visited  that  section 
offered  to  contract  pickling  olives 
from  the  growers  for  twenty  years 
at  $225  a  ton. 

It  Is  said  that  the  largest  olive  crop 
ever  grown  in  the  Paradise  section  of 
Butte  county  is  being  harvested  this 
year.  About  half  of  the  crop  has 
been  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  for  pick- 
ling purposes,  and  the  balance  has 
been  handled  by  pickling  firms  in 
Sacramento  and  Orovllle. 

Orange  shipping  has  become  quite 
brisk  In  the  Porterville  ^ection,  and 
from  now  on  shipments  are  expect- 
ed to  increase  daily.  Packing-house 
managers  say  that  prices  are  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  that  help  is  plenti- 
ful. 

Orange  shipments  were  again  start- 
ed from  the  Oroville  district  last 
week,  after  several  days  of  inactiv- 
ity, due  to  the  fruit  not  coming  up 
to  the  new  standards  imposed  by  the 
Government.  The  warm  weather 
of  last  week  is  said  to  have  ripened 
the  fruit  very  fast,  and  all  that  is 
shipped  from  now  on  will  carry  cer- 
tificates indicating  the  acid  content 
of  the  fruit. 

Reports  from  Los  Angeles  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  first  shipments  of 
oranges  via  the  Panama  Canal  will 
leave  there  some  time  during  Janu- 
ary. It  will  be  a  test  trip  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  rates  for  future 
traffic.  It  now  appears  certain  that 
a  cut  of  20  per  cent,  and  perhaps 
more,  will  be  made  in  the  present 
rail  rates.  One  large  steamship  com- 
pany has  six  large  boats  equipped 
with  refrigerators  with  which  they 
hope  to  handle  a  large  part  of  the 
orange  trade. 

P.  H.  Kazanjian,  an  Armenian  of 
Fresno  county,  is  authority  for  the 
Statement  that  the  Armenian  date 
will  grow  and  produce  good  fruit  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  Arme- 
nian date  grows  about  two  inches 
long,  and  the  tree  resembles  the  olive 
tree.  The  trees  are  propagated  from 
cuttings,  the  same  as  grapes,  and  will 
produce  heavy  crops  in  five  years  af- 
ter planting.  Several  farmers  in  that 
section  are  putting  out  cuttings  this 
year. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League,  in 
promoting  the  idea  of  shipping  only 
mature  oranges,  has  secured  from  E. 
M.  Chase  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  complete  details  which 
enable  any  grower  or  packing  bouse 
employee  to  test  his  oranges  to  see 
If  they  fulfill  the  Government  stand- 
ard of  not  more  than  one  part  of 
acid  to  eight  parts  of  soluble  solids. 
The  test  is  more  easily  applied  than 
the  acid-sugar  ratio,  the  apparatus 
simple,  and  it  removes  the  incentive 
to  color  the  oranges  artificially.  The 


DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 

1  to  8  ratio  may  be  a  bit  severe,  but 
it  is  far  better  than  to  allow  a  few 
to  spoil  the  markets  for  the  many. 


Practically  all  of  the  prune  crop  in 
the  Windsor  section  of  Sonoma  coun- 
ty has  been  shipped,  over  100  tons 
leaving  that  place  last  week  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  about  six  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound. 

A  walnut  tree  in  Sutter  county 
measuring  100  feet  in  height,  1G% 
feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a  spread 
of  128  feet,  has  just  been  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  largest  nut-bearing 
tree  in  America  by  the  American 
Genetic  Association. 

The  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
of  Anaheim  shipped  about  175  tons 
of  nuts  this  year.  This  is  about  half 
the  crop  grown  in  that  section,  and 
the  prices  were  the  highest  ever 
known,  No.  ones  bringing  lG1^  cents 
a  pound. 

Believing  that  he  cau  secure  a  bet- 
ter price  for  his  dried  peaches  in  the 
East  than  he  can  in  this  State,  Wil- 
liam Grant  of  Chico  has  recently  left 
for  Eastern  cities,  where  he  will  at- 
tempt to  sell  direct  to  the  consumers. 
He  expects  to  be  able  to  get  about 
eight  cents  a  pound. 

J.  H.  Smith,  owner  of  the  Citrus 
Heights  Nursery  at  Sacramento,  has 
purchased  40  acres  of  land  near  Or- 
land  which  he  expects  to  turn  into  a 
large  nursery  in  the  future.  The  new 
nursery  will  be  mostly  oranges,  lem- 
ons and  olive  stock,  although  orna- 
mentals will  also  be  grown. 

Judge  Leib  of  Santa  Clara  county 
shipped  a  carload  of  Franquette  wal- 
nuts from  his  ranch  last  week.  The 
nuts  were  pncked  in  10-pound  boxes. 

About  45  tons  of  nuts  were  shipped 
from  Hemet  this  year,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $12,000  will  be  received 
by  the  growers.  Due  to  the  added 
acreage  which  has  been  planted  in 
recent  years,  it  is  believed  that  the 
output  will  be  doubled  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

A  bill  is  in  preparation  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  Santa  Clara  county  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  will  provide  for  a 
State  Experimental  Station  for  decid- 
uous fruits.  It  is  claimed  that  large 
sums  are  being  spent  by  the  State 
for  such  station^  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  for  citrus  experiments, 
but  that  none  are  available  for  decid- 
uous fruit  culture. 

The  first  attempt  to  market  wal- 
nuts in  small  cartons  is  being  made 
this  year  by  walnut  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Goleta,  Santa  Barbara 
county.  The  packing  of  15,000  three- 
pound  packages  was  started  last  week 
and  a  carload  will  be  shipped  this 
week  to  the  East  for  the  holiday 
trade.  As  soon  as  the  shipment  ar- 
rives in  the  East  a  newspaper  adver- 
tising campaign  will  be  started,  and 
it  is  thought  that  in  a  few  years  prac- 
tically all  of  the  walnut  crop  will 
be  sold  in  this  manner. 


VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

Between  8,000  and  10,000  sacks 
of  beans  'have  been  grown  in  Sutter 
county  this  season,  most  of  which 
were  whites.  Prices  are  reported  as 
being  $3,50  a  hundred  for  whites, 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  3c  per  word.  No  order  tor  leu  than  2.1c 
per  week.  If  you  bare  anything  to  tell,  or  want  any- 
thing, U9e  these  columns. 

LAND  FOB  SALE. 


VICTORIA,   AUSTRALIA,    WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  inducements;  gorernment  land,  railway;  free 
schools:  cheap  irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
F  T.  A.  FKITKK,  Gorernment  Representative  from  Vlc- 
^"L-687  Martlet  St..  8 an  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 

FIRST-CLASS  STOCK  RANGE — 3500  acres  fine  graj- 
lng  land,  scattering  oak  timber,  hilly  and  very  littlr 
brush,  some  flats,  fenced  and  well  watered,  in  well 
known  grass  belt  west  side  Sacramento  valley.  Lota  <X 
dry  feed,  wild  oats  and  burr  clover,  now  available.  $D 
per  acre.  Only  principals  address  Stock  Ranch  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE— flood  dairy  farm,  half  way  between 
Crows  Landing  and  Newman.  Siity  acres,  all  In  alfalfa, 
forty-cow  dairy  barn,  tank  house,  sli-room  house,  plenty 
water,  well  fenced  and  divided  into  six  fields.  Will  sell 
for  $225  per  acre.  1.  V.  Alvas,  R.  1,  Box  40 
Crows  Landing,  Cal. 

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg.    San    Francisco.  9 


FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Ridge 
abundance  of  water  for  irritation.    Apply,  J.  11.  Glide 

Dixon,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 

large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples.  Pears,  Apricots 
Prunes,  Peaches,  Strawberries.  Logans.  Blacks,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  etc  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists.  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
—your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

GRAFTE0  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS —  Our  nuts  bring 
$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  ns  ten  years  to 
develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  your  immediate  dis- 
posal. Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue  and 
price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries,  B  D 
7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MISSION    OLIVE  TREES — Will    be   two   years  old 

oext  March.     To  be  absolutely  sure  of  gettlxif  Mis- 
sions,   I    only    propagate   from    my   own    tres,  raised 
thirty  years  ago.     Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for 
w-  A.  Hayne.  Box  461.  Marysrlll*. 


WALNUT  TREES  — Late  bllght-reslsting  varieties, 
{rafted  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  roots, 
iureka.  FranquetK,  Mayette.  Nells  Prolific.  Concord  and 
■•lacentla.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building  Stock- 
on.  Cal. 


BRANDYWINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  All 
arge.  well  rooted  plants  packed  to  ship  anywhere.  J 
a.  Shirk.  Tulare.  Cal. 


MUIR  AND  ELBERTA  PEACH  trees.  $5  per  hun- 
dred.     N.  M.  Cunningham,  Bed  Bluff,  CaL 

BERRY  PLANTS,  Rhubarb,  Cacti.— Send  today  for 
jrlce  list.    Louis  F.  Scrlbner,  g  2.  Pasadena.  CaL 

QUALITY  TREES — Burbank   Cactus   Cash  Nurseries, 

sebastopol,  CaL 

WALNUTS — Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  fe> 
♦esnipUve  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Wblttler. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Known  as  the  Rohla 
Lomas  Cattle  Ranch  In  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  8  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  farming  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  10.129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  No  exchange.  Principals  only  address 
D.   B.  Harris,  Minturn,  CaL 

REBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  told  far  50  per  cent  of 
heir  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
mghly  overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee, 
send  for  our  Bulletin;  It  will  interest  yon.  All  sixes 
«nd  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLA- 
TION CO..  181-189  Second  St..  San  Francisco. 


BEES  AND  HONEY — Bee-keeping  pays  big.  Price  list 
bees.  Instruction  books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure 
California  honey,  ten  cents.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 
12.  Nordhoff.  Cal. 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowern 
'ewtowns,  Langford  Seedlings.  Missouri  Pippins.  Price* 
»,  request.    Edward  A   Hall.  Watsonrllle.  Cal 


ACETYLENE — 50-1  ight  Pilot  Gss  Machine  In  perfect 
order.  Sell  cheap  on  account  of  removal.  W.  Elliot, 
""dwooo  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  for  a  dairy  herd  of 
not  less  than  100  well-hred  dairy  rattle.  For  further  ID- 
formation  address  W.   Fredrirkson    Tipton.  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Buy  direct  from  grower  B.  F. 
towser.  Corcoran.  Kings  county. 


WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
rommisslons.  Write,  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association.  93  Palace  Bldg  .  Mln- 

ripannllH  Minn 


9PP0RTUN ITY  Is  wanted  for  hoy  to  work  In  the 
country  on  ranch.  Address  Guardian,  2344  Sutter  8U, 
s  ii  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIREMEN,   BRAKEM EN,   railroads  near  year  bona. 

I100-$120.  Experience  unnecessary.  Send  ate,  ■est- 
«*     Railway  Association.  Dept.  P-2,  Breoklya.  H.  T. 

WANTED— Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  weans. 

eta.    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.,  Sai 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  peal- 
esa.     Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  23,  Ban  Fna- 


TH0R0UGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedigree*. 

Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  3.  San  Francisco. 


Grafted  and 
Top-Buddad 
A  Leadiaj 
Specialty 


We  arc  the  only  nunery  that  has  mass  I  ni- 
seis of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  Invite  Is- 
vestigation.  There  Is  no  finer  cteck  la  the 
State,  and  all  of  oar  stock  It  propagated  treat 
known  bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  tall 
heed  ef  this.    Please  write  or  tall. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNE)* 
Blenheim  Apricots..  Ornamental 
Stock  in  Pots.  Landscape  Ge\i> 
toning  a  Specialty. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.    New  ' 

•Dreads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  asphaltum. 
Ill  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  8HECTEB  PIPE 
*BRK8.  308-8  Howard  8t.,  San  Francisco. 

"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."— Te  reduce  the 
ilgh  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
.amer  Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay 
It. .  8an  Francisco. 

PATENTS — BOOKS,  100  Mechanical  Movements  and 
.'oil  information  free.  Expert  services.  Best  terms. 
Write  today.  Fred  G.  Dleterich  *  Co.,  Patent  Lawyers, 
107  Ouray  Bldg..  Wash.,  D.  C. 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  de  mand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var. 
ieties. 

Our  parent  tree*  of  French,  Imperial.  Sugar 
and  Robe  de  Sargent  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  trees  having  trie  beat  record  of 
QUALITY.  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  SIZE 
OF  FRUIT. 

WRITE  US  FIRST 


The  Sil va - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  M    Newcastle,  Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
•old.  Millione  of  plants,  years  ot 
•uccesa.  Urge.  firm,  juicy  fruit: 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  frcering. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   V    Judaonia.  Ark  . 
Strawberry  Speciajist--Eatab.  1660. 


MANURE 

CARLOAD  LOTS. 
HORSE,  COW  or  8HBUP. 
Ifresh  or  Well  RottedL 

•~"nll  or  wrlto 
PACIFIC  MAN  mil  * 
FRRTIIjy.KM 
«S9  Davis  St..  San  Fraaclsoo 


November  28,  1914 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Bit 


"I  Think 

The 

Commercial 
Engine 

is  the  best  on  the  mar- 
ket," says  a  satisfied 
user 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to 
user,  giving  highest  value  and 
efficiency  for  lowest  cost. 
Write  for  Catalog  18-R,  giv- 
ing details  of  superior  con- 
struction, low  fuel  cost,  and 
valuable     water    tables — 

Free. 

Commercial  Engine  Co. 

2416  PORTER  ST.,       Los  Angeles 
Branch,  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno 


Bolton 
Orchard 
Heaters 

One  gallon  size  90c 
Two  gallon  size  317c 
P.  O.  B.  Yonr  Station 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  R.  P 
Absolute  Protection  Against 
FROST  DAMAGE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co . 

MERCHANTS'  NAT.  BANK  BLD6. 
San  Francises,  Cal. 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Boots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peaoh 
root. 

All  Varieties  of  Fruit  TreeB 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  tor  aal*  In  large  and  nail  traati  at 
■mall  terms.  Wa  plant  and  ear*  far  sreaarss 
and  guarantee  a  ft  and  af  ts%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPONi  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


IfCherrjTrees 

Urnm  Cherries  are  the 
first,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur. 
bank.  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.    Write  Us  First. 

THE    SILVA  •  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.Box  u  Newcastle.  CaJ. 


and  $4.50  a  hundred  for  kidney 
beans. 

J.  O.  McBurney  of  Oakdale,  Stanis- 
laus county,  is  authority  jfor  the 
statement  that  beans  will  do  as  well 
in  that  section  as  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  that  belief  in  mind 
will  plant  200  acres  of  land  to  beans 
next  year. 

On  the  advice  of  Government  ex- 
perts, potato  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stockton  are  preparing  to  flood 
their  land  for  two  weeks  this  year. 
This  is  being  done  to  overcome  "jelly 
ends"  which  have  affected  the  pota- 
toes there  somewhat  the  past  season. 
It  will  also  drown  out  other  germs 
and  weeds. 

POULTRYNOTES. 

During  the  month  of  October  4500 
dozen  eggs  were  shipped  by  the  Tu- 
lare Co-operative  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. The  total  business  for  the 
month  amounted  to  $4,000,  of  which 
$2,000  was  paid  out  for  eggs  and 
$1,000  for  poultry. 

It  is  expected  by  members  of  the 
Porterville  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  that  their  show,  to  be 
held  at  Porterville  December  15,  16, 
and  17,  will  be  larger  and  better  in 
every  way  than  the  one  held  last 
year.  Lacy  Threlkeld  is  secretary 
of  the  association. 

H.  W.  Kruckeberg  of  Los  Angeles 
was  a  visitor  at  this  office  this  week 
while  on  his  way  home  from  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  branch 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
of  which  he  is  the  secretary.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Petaluma  Poultry  Show  last 
week. 

•  GRAPES  AND  RAISINS. 

Over  500  cars  of  table  grapes  have 
been  shipped  from  Sanger  this  year, 
and  there  are  still  many  cars  to  be 
shipped. 

Notice  has  been  received  that  the 
Associated  Raisin  Company  has  sold 
33,000  tons  of  raisins  during  the 
month  of  October.  This  is  a  record- 
breaker,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  buyers  are  confident  that 
they  will  not  lose  money  on  account 
of  a  lowering  of  the  price  later  on. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FLOWER  SHOW 

The  Turlock  Union  High  School, 
in  which  there  is  a  good  class  in  ag- 
riculture and  a  boys'  agricultural 
club,  recently  held  a  two-day  flower 
show  which  was  especially  successful 
and  awakened  more  interest  in  flor- 
iculture, according  to  B.  E.  Porter, 
who  has  charge  of  the  work.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  exhibitors,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  mothers,  but 
mostly  students.  Isn't  this  about  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  tie  the 
daughter's  affections  to  the  home 
and  give  her  outdoor  exercise  at  the 
came  time? 

The  annual  statistical  report  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1913  has  just 
been  issued.  Incorporated  in  this 
year's  book  is  additional  data  on 
vacant  public  lands,  beet  sugar,  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  ginseng,  leading 
counties  in  production  of  farm  crops, 
leading  counties  in  production  of 
fruits,  tariff  changes  in  1909  and 
1913,  and  information  on  dates.  The 
book  is  full  of  valuable  statistics, 
and  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
office  of  the  State  Statistician,  Box 
1176,  Sacramento,  California. 


Little  three-year-old  Bessie  was 
trying  to  dress  herself  one  morn- 
ing and  managed  to  get  her  clothes 
badly  mixed.  Calling  to  her  mother, 
she  said,  "O  mamma,  come  and  help 
me:  I'm  all  upside  out!" 


TREES 

Grown  on  Russian  River  Sandy  Loam  sail  wlthoit  Irri- 
gation an  best  for  several  reasons.  Our  prices  are  right 
We  ship  subject  to  approval.    Write  for  price  list. 

MILLER  &  G0BBI 
HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  BushM 
also 

The  Bed  Spider  and  other  LuMta, 
Worms  and  Bogs 
Does  Net  Hart  tit  Plant  er  Trie 
Quart,  20  cts.       2  Quart,  86  etc. 

Gallon,  50  eta. 
5-OaJion  Can  92.00,  freight  pall 
Special  prices  by  the  barraL 
Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  H.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


r  ARMERS'  UNION,  Inc.,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

TToi'TYl  T-*T*Of  1 11  (*f*  ^e  are  now  'ocat*d  at  address  below  and  respectfully  solicit  eon- 
X  <*X  111    X.  slgnments  of  all  kinds  of  rami  produce,  including  eggs  and  poultry. 

TT  o-cvv:   €t  "\  fi  We  Buarantee  t0  Set  tne  htenest  market  price  and  remit  promptly 

-Ej^|£o  <*Jlll.  to  shippers.  A  trial  shipment  solicited.  We  work  on  a  commission  bull, 
-|-»  |  4  stating  to  shippers  the  amounts  we  receive  for  produce.     We  wili  give  yon  a 

XT  O  IX  JL  Xl  I*  J    square  deal.     Send  on  your  produce. 

C.  A.  CHEADLE,  Mgr.   Los  Angeles  Branch, 

1235-37  E.  6TH  STREET.  LOS  AN6ELE» 

CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  of  all 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.    Write  us  for  prices. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum"  dlease,  root  rot,  variegated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLIDATED  PACDJTC  CEMENT  PLASTEB  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Here's  What 
YOU  GET 


The  Most  Complete,  Economical 
and  Efficient  Spray  Outfit  Ever 
Offered     on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


$150 


A  Z-S  Engine — the  Engine  of  Power  and  Simplicity.  A  Pimp — good  for  200  pounds  wtrklig 
pressure;  a  Covered  Tank — which  will  hold  100  gallons  of  solution;  6'A-lnch  Suction  Hom  wftk 
fittings  and  strainer;  48  feet  /i-lneh  hose,  In  two  pieces,  with  fittings  for  discharge  lines;  2  lB-ft 
Bamboo  Spray  Poles — with  complete  fittings;  2  Twin  Spray  Nozzles — with  complete  fittings  and  extra 
■ozzles. 

The  entire  outfit  mounted  on  channel  Iron  frame,  so  that  It  can  be  put  on  running  gear  or  ee 
ordinary  farm  wagon.    No  enclosed  machinery.    Ready  access  to  pump  and  engine. 
A  Complete  set  of  eanvas  curtains  furnished  with  the  outfit. 

The  engine  li  complete  In  itself  for  pumping  or  other  farm  work,  and  can  be  taken  off  the  chattel 
Iron  foundation  by  merely  removing  four  bolts. 

Further  information  on  request 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

129  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles    68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory 
on  the  Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  cus- 
tomer may  send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  need!  In 
the  way  of  a  fertilizer. 

OUB  SPECIALTY:  BONE  AND  BLOOD  FEBTDLIZEBS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


Write  -for  this  f 

urserq  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  HANZANTLLO  OLTVH 
full  lino  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  ete.  Y«ry 
finest   ornamental   stock  in   California.  TjnsurpaviM)* 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.    If  you  anticipate)  pmr> 
chasing  any  kind  of  nursery  stock,  by  aU  means  ■wrtta 
fo  our  Beautiful  FREE  Catalog;.    Full  of  fine  illustra- 
tions, and  information  Invaluable  to  every  plantar. 
CLAREMONT   KURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  CaUtf. 
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Pure-Bred,  Range -Bred  Beef. 


[Written  lor  PACIFIC  SURAL  PRESS.] 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  cattle  and 
sheep  ranch  comprising  23,000  acres 
of  rich  overflow  land,  adjacent  to  the 
Sacramento  river,  a  range  30  miles 
distant  in  the  mountains  back  of 
Winters,  Yolo  county,  and  a  home 
ranch  half  way  between  the  two, 
where  most  of  600  acres  will  event- 
ually be  one  solid  mass  of  green  al- 
falfa; and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  quality  of  the 
home  of  the  Hillcrest  herd  of  short- 
born  cattle  owned  by  T.  S.  Glide. 

Mind  you  we  said  "some  idea,"  for 
It  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  this 
great  ranch  could  be  summarized  in 
one  paragraph,  as  there  are  a  thou- 
sand and  one  things  about  the  place 
that  are  contributory  to  it3  success 
which  even  the  observant  visitor  does 
not  always  perceive. 

As  acreage  goes  here  in  California, 
the  Glide  ranch  is  not  excessive  when 
compared  with  some  holdings,  but  its 
natural  location  and  adaptability  for 
stock  raising  are  such  that  it  has  few 
peers  in  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  been  and  will 
perhaps  be  used  for,  for  a  great 
many  years  to  come. 


Then  too  there  was  need  of  a  home 
place,  where  the  show  herd  of  cattle 
could  be  cared  for  as  well  as  the 
flocks  of  registered  Shropshire  and 
Merino  sheep;  also  the  range  bulls 
and  rams  that  were  to  be  sold  the  fol- 
lowing spring  could  secure  added 
growth  in  the  short  interval  between 
changing  from  the  tule  to  mountain 
range  in  the  fall,  by  feeding  them 
liberal  amounts  of  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay. 

To  provide  this,  the  present  home 
ranch  of  600  acres  was  purchased, 
being  located  near  Davis  in  Yolo 
county,  and  about  midway  between 
mountain  and  river  lands. 

It  is  at  this  ranch  that  one  comes 
nearest  to  seeing  the  progressive  spir- 
it that  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
past  successes  in  the  Glide  family. 
It  is  here  that  barren  stubble  fields, 
with  no  irrigation  facilities  have  gone 
through  a  transformation  till  now 
the  visitor  finds  large  fields  of  grow- 
ing alfalfa,  irrigated  either  by  electric 
power  or  gravity  water,  according  to 
the  seasonal  cost.  Many  more  fields 
are  checked  and  ready  for  further 
seeding  of  alfalfa  and  large  fields 
of  Indian  corn  which  by  the  time  this 


Grand  Champion  Shorthorn,  Califor 
pions  do  range  service  aft 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is 
that  the  growing  season  on  both  the 
low  land  and  the  mountain  range  is 
so  largely  dependent  upon  floods  and 
drouth  that  to  think  of  more  intensi- 
fied cultivation  is  out  of  the  question. 

Summer  and  Winter  Range. — And 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  both  loca- 
tions are  needed  for  breeding  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  low  lands  providing 
feed  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  up  to  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  rains,  at  which 
time  the  mountain  lands  begin  to 
produce  abundant  feed  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  winter,  when  the  low 
lands  are  covered  with  overflow  wa- 
ter from  the  Sacramento  river. 

Both  the  winter  and  summer  rang- 
es have  been  Glide  possessions  for  a 
great  many  years,  but  until  four 
years  ago  there  was  no  conecting 
link  between  the  two  places  which 
would  allow  easy  access  from  the 
ranch  home  to  either  range. 

At  that  time  T.  S.  Glide  took  over 
the  management  of  the  ranch  and 
soon  found  that  it  was  no  easy  task 
personally  to  superintendent  a  pro- 
position where  the  interests  were  so 
widely  separated  by  distance. 

Show   Herd   at   Home   Ranch. — 


nia  State  Fair  1014.  Glide  cham- 
er  winning  their  laurels. 

is  written  will  have  been  cut  and  put 
through  the  new  concrete  silo,  and 
will  later  be  put  through  the  pure- 
bred sheep  and  cattle. 

The  everlasting  hobby  of  Mr.  Glide 
is  that  nothing  be  sold  from  his 
ranches  except  what  walks  off,  and 
it  is  upon  this  basis  that  he  and  his 
people  have  benefited  rather  than 
robbed  their  land  possessions. 

In  this  regard  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  fertility  of 
what  is  called  the  home  ranch,  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  due  entirely 
to  the  good  job  of  manure  spreading 
which  the  cattle  and  sheep  have  ac- 
complished in  that  time. 

With  the  intention  of  making  this 
a  home  place  worthy  of  the  name  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  family  or- 
chard has  been  planted  and  good 
barns,  men's  quarters  and  a  fine  resi- 
dence have  been  erected.  The  barns 
have  been  constructed  to  house  the 
show  stock;  and  with  the  exception 
of  modern  lambing  barns  on  the 
tules,  there  is  very  little  money  in- 
vested fn  buildings,  away  from  the 
home  ranch. 

All  through  the  history  of  the 
ranch,  which  we  have  in  part  de- 
scribed, one  finds  the  cattle  of  al- 


REMEMBER 

Geo.  A.  Smith's  5th  Sale  of  Registered  Stock 

CORCORAN,  CAL.  SATURDAY,  DEC,  12,  1814 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

NOT  A  CULL  IN  THE  LOT 

THEY  ARE  BRED  TO  DO  WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  and  ARB 
DOING  WHAT  THEY  ARE  BRED  TO  DO. 

COWS — HED7ERS,  Fresh  and  Coming  Fresh.  YEARLINGS  and 
HEIFER  CALVES  that  will  Double  in  Value  within  a  year.  Richly 
bred,  high  quality  BULLS  that  are  fit  to  head  any  herd.  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  a  son  of  the  WORLD'S  RECORD  DAUGHTER  of 

the  famous  King  Segis. 

YOUR  LAST  OPPOKTUNITY  this  year  to  secure  some  of  the  BEST 
BLOOD  the  breed  affords  at  Bidder's  Prices. 

PROVEN  PRODUCERS.  Cows  with  A.  R.  O.  Records.  Cows  now 
on  Year's  Test. 

RELIABLE  BREEDERS.  You  will  see  splendid  groups  of  Cows 
with  their  Sons,  Daughters,  Grandsons  and  Granddaughters.  GREAT 
SEED  FOR  FOUNDATION  HERDS. 

BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 

Many  of  the  HOLSTEINS  that  I  SOLD  in  my  June  Sale  have  bee» 
RESOLD  AT  DOUBLE  THE  PRICES  I  SOLD  THEM  FOR. 

You  Start  at  the  Top  when  You  Buy  This  Kind. 

The  Holsteins  in  This  Sale  have  been  sired  by  28  different  sires. 
Each  One  a  GOOD  ONE.  There  are  Grandsons  and  Granddaughters 
of  King  Segis,  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Sarcastic  Lad,  De  Kol  ~<\  Butter 
Boy  3rd,  Contest  Colantha  Champion,  Pontiac  Hengerveld  Parthe^ 
nea,  Johanna  Colantha  Lad,  Dnchese  Ormsby  Piebe  Burke,  Jeaele 
Maida  Paul  De  Kol  Burke  and  many  other  sires  famous  in  Holsteln 
history.  Families  that  have  been  bred  for  generations  for  GREAT 
MILK  and  BUTTER  PRODUCTION.  Get  some  of  this  GOOD  SEED 
and  make  your  herd  famous. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE. 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran-  CmL 


Warm  Hip  featfi  room 


with  the  glowing  heat  of  tho 


A*k  Your  !»eal«-r  Kor 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hoga.  Ch**!**^ 
food  In  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  adaraaa 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  California  Strvet.  San  Francisco 


November  28,  1914 
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most  equal  importance  to  the  land, 
for  it  is,  after  all,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  which  have  made  the  ranch's 
oame  familiar  to  almost  every  stock- 
growing  Californian. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  and 
chat  reason  is  "quality  of  stock 
handled"  and  the  benefits  of  this 
'luality  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  riot  to  the  Glides  only  but  to 
the  State  or  adjoining  States  as 
well.  From  here  the  highly  bred 
bulls  have  gone  out  on  to  the  ranges 
to  establish  higher  ideals  in  the 
minds  of  cattlemen  generally  and 
make  for  higher  efficiency  in  the  cat- 
tle business  for  all  future  genera- 
tions. 

Beginnings  of  Fine  Bred  Herd. — 

The  establishing  of  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred cattle  on  this  ranch  was  begun 
In  the  70's  through  the  purchase  by 
J.  H.  Glide  Sr.,  of  a  few  registered 
females.  From  that  time  until  1893, 
the  herd  was  gradually  increased  and 
all  animals  registered.  At  that  time 
however,  as  most  will  remember, 
financial  conditions  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  bad,  and  this  more  than 
anything  else  decided  the  senior 
Glide  to  do  away  with  extra  expense 
Incurred  in  registering  and  caring 
for  the  stock,  the  result  being  that 
most  of  the  herd  was  turned  on  to 
the  ranges. 

There  were  about  500  of  these 
purebred  animals,  and  it  is  from  that 
foundation  that  all  of  the  cattle  now 
on  the  ranch  have  been  raised,  giv- 
ing the  ranch  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing purebred  cattle  entirely,  but  not 
registered  cattle  exclusively,  al- 
though T.  S.  Glide  reserved  a  few  of 
the  best  individuals  for  a  foundation 
herd  of  registered  animals  and  has 
at  the  present  time  between  30  and 
40  head  of  such  females. 

Sires  from  Show  Herd. — Maintain- 
ing a  herd  of  registered  beef  cattle 
is  in  itself  an  expensive  undertaking, 
especially  if  one  keeps  up  a  show 
herd,  as  has  been  a  Glide  practice 
for  many  years.  But  in  this  case 
the  profit  and  loss  account  from  the 
show  herd  is  thrown  back  onto  the 
range  herd  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
Is  really  the  life  of  the  whole  breed- 
ing system. 

In  the  first  place  those  500  cows 
that  were  turned  onto  the  range  so 
many  years  ago,  needed  new  and  bet- 
ter blood  bred  into  them,  if  their  off- 
spring was  to  continue  to  carry  both 
the  ruggedness  and  breeding  quality 
demanded  by  the  buyer.  So  we  find 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  that  fine 
show  herd  which  we  have  yearly  seen 
at  the  California  State  Fair,  is  after 
all  utility,  as  it  is  from  this  herd 
largely  that  the  range  sires  are 
chosen. 

Sires  from  East. — Not  all  of  the 
range  sires  are  secured  from  the 
show  herd  though,  for  while  in  the 
East  purchasing  sires  for  the  regist- 
ered herd  when  required,  a  carload 
ef  bulls  is  also  purchased  for  the 
range  cattle  and  in  this  way  new 
blood  is  e«ntinually  incorporated  in 
both  the  show  herd  and  the  range 
herd. 

In  choosing  these  sires  Mr.  Glide 
attaches  most  importance  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  individual  and  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing your  bull  and  looking  at  his  pedi- 
gree afterward. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  there  has  been  only  ene 


instance  when  a  Glide  bull  did  not 
take  grand  championship  at  the  State 
Fair  since  1904  and  that  year  only 
young  stock  was  shown.  Excepting 
two  of  these  animals,  they  were  all  of 
Glide  breeding.  It  is  further  inter- 
esting to  know  that  each  one  of  these 
bulls  was  bred  to  the  range  cows  af- 
ter winning  his  ribbons,  instead  of 
being  kept  up  and  further  pampered 
to  add  more  laurels  to  the  herd's 
name. 

Range  Breeding  for  Sires. — But 
why,  you  may  ask,  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  that  range  herd  when 
there  is  a  nicely  fitted  show  herd  to 
talk  about.  The  answer  to  this  as 
any  experienced  range  man  knows, 
is  that  while  the  breeding  imparts 
better  bone,  and  frame,  it  is  the  bull 
that  has  been  bred  and  reared  under 
the  same  conditions  that  he  will  later 
have  to  exist  under,  who  is  most  val- 
uable for  range  breeding. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  breeding  business  on 
this  ranch  that  the  bulls  sold  for 
breeding  purposes,  be  bred  and  raised 
on  the  range  lands  for  the  rugged 
constitution  that  they  will  later  need. 

The  value  of  this  system  was  dem- 
onstrated in  a  bunch  of  young  bulls 
just  off  the  range. 

Rough  looking  and  not  nearly  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  show  herd, 
it  is  true,  but  bone  size,  and  constitu- 
tion were  so  noticeable  that  one  could 
not  but  admire  their  range  breeding 
qualities. 

These  fellows  had  been  dropped 
on  the  tules,  during  October  and  No- 
vember, 1913,  while  the  feed  there 
was  good.  From  there  they  were 
taken  during  the  winter  months  with 
their  mothers  to  the  mountain 
range,  and  returned  to  the  tules  af- 
ter the  flood  season  this  year. 

In  October  of  this  year  they  were 
being  fed  a  ration  of  silage  and  al- 
falfa hay  in  liberal  quantities  to  pro- 
mote size.  They  will  again  go  onto 
the  mountain  range  for  wintering, 
and  at  about  18  months  of  age  will 
be  shipped  to  their  future  owners 
for  breeding  purposes.  By  breeding 
in  January,  the  bulls  are  ready  for 
service  at  an  earlier  age  than  when 
summer  breeding  is  practiced  and  at 
the  same  time  are  ready  for  delivery 
in  the  spring  when  buyers  require 
them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  six  months 
previous  to  their  shipment  they  are, 
strictly  speaking,  range  cattle  and 
that,  connected  with  the  bree'ding 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  is 
the  great  value  of  the  land  itself  as 
it  allows  a  practical  system  of  west- 
ern beef  cattle  breeding. 

Only  casual  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  sheep  on  this  ranch,  as 
that  is  another  story  and  will  be 
treated  as  such,  for  they  too  have 
done  much  toward  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  Hillcrest  Stock  Ranch. 


Cattlemen  who  have  had  their 
stock  on  the  El  Dorado  national 
forest  preserve,  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  in  getting 
their  stock  down  onto  the  lower 
ranges-  The  cattle  coming  from  this 
point  are  said  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion and  many  of  them  have  been 
shipped  direct  to  the  market  while 
others  will  be  held  over  on  the  lower 
ranges  during  the  winter. 


Kill  the  runts  when  born.  They 
are  created  to  eat  but  not  to  grow. 


SPRAY 

with 

An  Alpha  Combination  Power  Sprayer 

THE  BEST  ENGINE 

THE  BEST  DUPLEX  PUMP 
THE  BEST  TANK 

THE  BEST  AGITATOR 

THE  BEST  SPRAY  NOZZLE  FIXTURES 

A  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  OUTFIT 


No 
Batteries 
No 
Coils 


Starts 
Easy 
No 
Cranking 


"A  TWO  IN  ONE  POWER  UNIT" 

The  Alpha  Engine  Equipped  with  a  Combination  drive,  for 
power  sprayer,  as  well  as  for  other  power  purposes. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  3B 

JAMES  SANITARY  BARN  THE  IDEAL  GREEN 

EQUIPMENT  FEED  SILO 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

Everything  for  the  Dairy 


BAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


A.  O.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 
142  Washington  Street 


O.  W.  BOVVERS,  Davis,  Calif . 

One  Block  north  of  Sank. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 

Breeders,  Importers  and  Exporters. 

PERCHEROIN, 

Belgian,  Coach  hackneys,  Shires  and  Clydesdales 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the 
largest  and  best  lot  of  heavy  draft 
Stallions  and  Mares,  both  American 
bred  and  imported,  to  be  found  any 
place  In  the  "West  The  reason  we 
sell  riiore  horses  than  all  Importers 
combined  on  the  Pacific  Coast  1» 
that  we  save  our  customers  from 
$500  to  $1000  on  each  horse,  and  sell 
more  genuine  horse  for  the  money. 
We  give  a  60  per  cent  guaranUe.  We 
give  a  four-year  contract  that  la 
good  at  home.  Is  that  not  better 
than  buying  from  some  firm  2000  or 
3000  miles  away  or  a  transient  sales- 
man? We  sold  107  head  last  y«*r 
If  you  are  In  need  of  a  horse  In  your 
locality,    let    us  know 


We  expect  a 

large  shipment  of  Horses  in  the  next  thirty  days. 


WHY  GIBSON  HOLSTEINS 

LEAD 

Tilly  Alcatra  has  just  completed  a  yearly  official  test  with  a 
record  of  30,452  pounds  milk,  a  world's  record  that  is  likely  to 
stand  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  have  for  our  herd  sire  Prince  Alcatra  Korndyke,  the  only 
son  of  Tilly  Alcatra,  that  is  now  being  used  on  a  Registered  Hol- 
stein  Herd. 

Introduce  this  record-producing  blood  into  your  herd. 

We  can  furnish  you  fine  young  bulls  sired  by  Prince  Alcatra  (Grand- 
sens  of  Tilly  Alcatra)  and  out  of  registered  and  high-testing  dams. 

Write  us  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 

J.  S.  Gibson  &  Co.,      Williams,  Cal. 

"The  name  Gibson  insures  Quality." 
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With  the  Livestock  Men 


Among  those  who  are  doing  some 
semi-official  testing  in  Kings  county 
is  Royal  Waltz,  owner  of  the  Royal 
Jersey  Farm  near  Hanford. 

State  Dairy  Inspector  Smith  made 
two  arrests  while  in  western  Yolo 
county  last  week,  he  having  found 
sanitary  conditions  very  bad  on  the 
owner's  dairies. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Napa  county 
held  a  meeting  last  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  cow.  testing  asso- 
ciation. Before  the  meeting  closed 
800  cows  had  been  pledged. 

Blevine  Brothers  of  Williams  re- 
cently sold  a  team  of  draft  horses  to 
AIcNab  and  Smith  of  San  Francisco 
for  $1100.  Such  prices  should  be 
conclusive  proof  that  good  draft 
horses  find  a  ready  matket  and  are 
profitable  to  breeders. 

Hayes  and  Devaney  received  a 
shipment  of  104  2  head  of  Mexican 
cattle  last  week  at  Lathrop.  This 
stock  will  be  wintered  on  the  Wash 
Trehan  place.  The  same  firm  expect 
to  fatten  about  300  head  of  choice 
stuff  on  alfalfa  hay  this  winter. 

W  A.  Young,  the  well  known  Po- 
land China  breeder  of  Lodi,  has  Just 
received  a  shipment  of  six  registered 
sows  from  the  east,  with  which  he 
will  further  add  to  his  already  large 
herd.  A  large  barn  is  being  built  in 
which  the  stock  will  be  housed. 

Over  $81,000  was  paid  out  by 
creameries  in  Tulare  county  for 
cream  received  during  the  month 
of  October.  This  was  $3,000 
more  than  was  paid  out  for  Septem- 
ber cream,  prices  ranging  from  33  to 
37  cents  a  pound  for  the  month. 

The  quarantine  placed  on  cattle 
has  stopped  the  shipment  of  a  car- 
load of  registered  Holsteins  which  T. 
J.  Gilkerson  of  Kings  county  has  or- 
dered from  eastern  breeders.  Mr. 
Gilkerson  has  disposed  of  all  of  his 
grade  cows  and  from  now  on  does 
not  expect  to  handle  anything  but 
purebreds. 

Two  auction  sales  of  mules  and 
horses  have  recently  been  held  in 
eastern  Stanislaus  county.  Prices 
ranged  as  follows:  Mule  weanlings 
'averaged  $66,  yearlings  ran  from 
$65  to  $S)0  and  two  year  olds  sold  up 
to  $125.  Mares  and  horses  ran 
from  $140  to  $150. 

J.  C.  Anderson,  of  Los  Angeles 
county  has  recently  purchased  four 
choice  Berkshires  from  the  .Oak 
Grove  Dairy  Farm  at  Woodland  and 
six  Poland  China  sows  from  W.  H. 
Browning  of  Woodland  with  which 
to  start  purebred  herds  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  protect  stockmen,  the 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards'  has 
started  to  disinfect  their  entire  yards. 
They  have  sent  out  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  yards  will  have  to 
be  closed  on  account  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  which  has  caused  so 
much  apprehension  in  the  east. 

M.  Dabner  and  son  of  Napa  are 


HORSE    OWNERS!  USE 

QOMB.SULT  S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  life,  speedy  and  positive  cure 
Tho  safest,    Bast  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Remove*  all  bunches 
from  Horftl,    Impossible  to 
produce  scar  or  bleinisb.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE* WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


just  completing  one  of  the  finest 
dairy  plants  in  the  north  of  the  bay 
section.  They  have  built  a  modern 
dairy  barn  milk  house  and  horse 
barn  and  expect  to  erect  a  silo.  The 
ranch  is  located  a  short  distance  out 
of  Napa  and  it  is  intended  to  sell 
whole  milk  in  the  city  of  Napa. 

Word  has  just  reached  this  office 
from  Malcolm  H.  Gardner,  superin- 
tendent of  Advanced  Registry  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  association,  that 
the  cow  Duchess  Ilengerveld  Korn- 
dyke  131752,  has  broken  the  record 
for  fat  production  in  the  senior  three 
year  old  class,  by  producing  22,897 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  903.38 
pounds  of  fat. 

Complaint  has  reached  this  office 
that  certain  breeders  are  not  living 
up  to  their  promises  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public.  Such  practices  are 
poor  policy  as  it  hurts  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  breeder,  tending  to 
discourage  the  purchasing  of  better 
bred  animals.  A  breeder's  reputa- 
tion should  be  of  more  value  to  him 
than  the  few  paltry  dollars  he  gets 
from  crooked  dealing. 

In  a  feeding  test  made  near  El 
Centro,  Imperial  county,  recently. 
M.  C.  Moody  found  a  large  increase 
of  milk  flow  and  butterfat  content 
while  feeding  alfalfa  hay  and  spine- 
less cactus  over  that  received  while 
feeding  alfalfa  hay  and  cotton  seed. 

Creameries  of  Kings  county  paid 
their  patrons  $155,000  for  cream  re- 
ceived during  the  month  of  October. 
An  advance  of  three  cents  a  pound 
over  prices  paid  during  September 
prevailed. 

Notwithstanding  the  Quarantine 
placed  on  horses  in  eastern  States, 
thu  demand  for  European  trade  con- 
tinue unabated  and  several  hundred 
head  were  purchased  last  week  for 
foreign  countries.  Only  animals  of  a 
very  decent  sort  are  being  accepted. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  recently 
in-iugurated  a  livestock  special  train 
which  will  be  run  once  a  week  be- 
tween Klamath  Falls  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  of  these  trains  at 
rived  in  Oakland  last  week  iu  a  trifle 
o\er  24  hours,  carrying  35  cat  loads 
of  cattle. 

There  was  a  more  encouraging 
outlook  for  cattle  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  last  week,  top 
steers  reaching  $7.50,  very  few  sell- 
ing below  $7.00.  Good  grade  cows 
occasionally  brought  as  high  as  $6.- 
25.  Hogs  continued  to.  arrive  in 
good  quantity  and  prices  remained 
strong,  tops  advancing  from  $7.40  to 
; "  5  on  Friday.  Prices  were  higher 
than  at  some  of  the  eastern  markets. 
Continued  short  receipts  and  strong 
prices  characterized  the  week's  snee'ii 
market.  Lambs  sold  as  high  as 
$6.50,  ewes  $4.55,  and  all  other  lines 
on  the  same  price  level. 

While  making  this  office  a  visit 
last  week.  J.  S.  Gibson  of  Williams 
stated  that  he  has  been  doing  con- 
sideiable  official  testing  th?  past  year 
and  that  all  of  the  co  vs  tested  have 
oeen  entered  in  the  advanced  register 
of  the  Holstein-Fntsian  association. 
This  work  is  to  be  coatinuei  from 
now  on  and  every  eifort  made  to  de- 
velop the  herd  to  the  highest  point. 
Ail  of  these  cows  will  be  bred  to  the 
herd  sire  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke, 


the  only  son  of  the  world's  record 
cow,  Tilly  Alcartra,  being  used  on  a 
purebred  herd,  the  off-spring  should 
place  the  Gibson  herd  in  an  envious 
position  among  black  and  white 
breeders. 


To  the  Editor:  When  should  ruta- 
bagas for  stock  be  planted? — A.  R. 
T.,  Ukiah. 

[When  you  go  back  East.  They  do 
not  grow  or  keep  nearly  so  well  in 
California  as  mangels,  and  are  not 
more  valuable  for  food.  The  dry 
heat  of  the  California  summer  dis- 
tresses them,  they  do  not  make  a  re- 
enlargement  for  winter  feeding  as 
beets  do,  the  yield  is  less,  and  they 
are  more  trouble  to  harvest.  Beets 
may  be  sown  any  time  now,  but  De- 
cember planting  would  be  a  bit  cold 
and  wet  for  the  seedlings  to  get  start- 
ed, unless  unexpectedly  warm.  Feb- 
ruary or  March  sowing  will  give  you 
beets  for  summer  use.  These  remarks 
are  true  of  rutabagas  in  your  county. 
— Editor.  ] 


CREAM  CUP  HERD  Registered  Holsteins.  Pontle. 
ball  eelves.    M.  Holdrldge,  Modesto.  CaL 


CORRECTION. 
Stock  distillate  emulsion  as  des- 
cribed on  page  469,  issue  of  Nov.  14, 
is  made  with  30  pounds  (not  gallons) 
of  whale  oil  soap  per  12  gallons  of 
water. 

In  "Green  Oranges  to  the  Coun- 
try," issue  Nov.  21,  "Green  oranges 
make  a  good  'gamble'  "  instead  of 
"example." 

Also,  "Fertilizer  Boxing'  "  should 
be  "Fertilizer  Buying." 


Join  your  local  cow-testing  associ- 
ation. You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  moochers  you  have  in 
your  herd. 

Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2 He  per  word. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL 
GIANS.  A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  In 
;eara  old,  also  two  and  three  years  eld  Miles  for  tan 

Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los  Altos.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


0.  I.  C.  SWINE— The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Immun- 
ized against  hog  cholera.  Extra  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and  January. 
Three  herd  boars  In  use.  All  stock  sent  out  wUl  be  Im- 
munized, registered  and  crated  at  purchase  price.  Send 
pour  orders  now.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  B.  J.  Mills,  Sacra- 
nento  County,  California. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  ths;  lncrcises  tie  value  of 
your  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  nai.    «r.  A  H. 

Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

TEN  REGISTERED  H0LSTE IN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 

and  more  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred 
heifers   and  bulls   up   to   nine  months  old.     K.  K. 

Abbott.   Mllpltas,  Cal. 

AYRSNIRES — For  sale,  floe  young  bulla  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Floe 
»lor.  For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland.  412 
''.vis   Spreckels   Bldf..    San  Francisco. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS—  Young  bulla  sired  by 
Xing  of  Biverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  fiom 
v.  R.  0.  dams.    J.  H.  Ranan  Co.,  Woodland. 

H0LSTEIN  BULLS— Pure-bred  young  Holsteln  bulls 
'or  sale  on  Thompson  Baneb,  near  Napa.  For  priote 
tod  particulars,  address  J.  R.  Agee,  Napa.  CaL 

FRANK  MEACHAM.  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
led  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
'ante  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  leas  than 
lalf  as  much  as  the  mllk-ralsed  calves.     Write  for 

'ree  hook  to  COl'LSON  CO..  Petaluma. 

THE  MeCLOUO  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud.  Cal. 
-High-class   tborougb-bred   Holsteln  bulla    for  sale. 
■Vrlte  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
.train  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Peta- 
uraa,  Cal. 

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  tale.    Orapewlld  ram. 

■lay  hews,   Sacramento  county,  Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey. 

•roe. 

20   H0LSTEIN   COWS  for  sale— 14   frees   and  six 

pringers;  heavy  milkers  and  good  Individuals.  Address 
K.  J.  Weldon.  Box  962.  Sacramento. 

ONLY  FIVE  registered  Holsteln  bull  calves  left  J. 

W.  Benolt.  B.  2,  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Auctioneer  and  Breeder. 
C.  J.  Gilkerson.  Stratford,  Cal.  

REG.  JERSEYS  Herd  established  ISfiH.  Young  bulls 
rom  best  cows.    Rancbo  Doe  Bios,  R.  2,  Modesto. 


WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM— Registered  Jerseys 
C  0.  McFarland.  Route  2,  Tulare.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tiibercnlln  tested 
Llnwood  Farm,  Santa  Crux,  Cal. 


ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Reg.  Jersey  Boll, 
•er  sale.    R.  4,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holsteln  cattle.  ■ 
f.  Onerfn.  R.  3,  Box  5S,  VisaUa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  fa 
■ale.     W.   J.   Hackett,   Breeder.   Ceres,  CaL 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN  CATTLE— 

Sir  Ulster  4  Ron.  Chlno,  Cal. 


N.    H.    LOCKE   CO..   Lockeford,   Cal.— Choice  youni 

Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


C0PA   DE   0R0   FARM. — Pure  bred  Holsteln  cattlt 

Los  Banns,  CaL 


PACKW00D  FARM  HERD  of  Holsteins.  W.  F.  Mitchell 

Vlsalia.  Cal. 


SWINE 


STEY-BRAE  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  Band 
master  2nd.  Junior  champion  Iowa  State  Fair.  M) 
females  were  winners  at  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota  State  Fairs.     Address  E.    B.   MacFarland,  41C 

Call  Building.  San  Francisco. 

BLATCHFORD'S   PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  an« 

safely;   no   trouble:   no  milk.    .Writ*  for  free  folder 

"The  Safety  Route  from  Pighood  to  Portage."  Coulsot 
Co.,  Petaluma. 

PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  8wlne-  Prtae  winners 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Westers 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate.  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  Ban  fru 

Cisco. 


BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bras 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch.  R.  I 
Box  69.  Santa  Rota,  CaL  

BERKSHIRES— Boar  pigs  ready  for  delivery,  from 
Crusader's  Duchess  11th  197319  by  Baron  Duke  194th 
191105.    r.  M.  Stern.  SL  Helena,  CaL 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.   Jno.  P.  Dagga,  Modesto,  CaL 

BERKSHIRES— Bred  for  size  and  bone  and  qaUt) 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1011 

Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.    J.  L.  QUh.  Laws,  lays 

Curtr,  CaL  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Large  mt  ■*« 

turn  type.     As  represented  or  money  hack.     W.  A 

Young.  Lodi,  CaL 


DUROC-JERSEYS— Prize  Winning  Boars  and 
slock  for  sale    J.  K.  Eraser.  Deo  air,  CaL 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sals 

Grapewild   Farm,    Mayhews,    Sacramento   CaL     A.  B 

Humphrey.  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigrees 

stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  Ne 
Ttto.  CaL 

POLAND  CHINAS— Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Writ, 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat 
sonville,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Both  sexes  ror  sale.    M.  L.  Wltm 

Ing,  nanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  winner, 
finest  stock  In  state.    JJ30  up.    M.  P asset t.  Hanford. 


REGISTERED    POLAND    CHINA  HOGS— Cholera 

muoe.     W.  D.  Trewhltt,  Hanford. 


BERKSHIRES — Weanling  males  $10.    Females,  111 

J.  M.  Bomberger.  Modesto.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Prize  winners. 
Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 


Meney  makers.  » 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE — Special  sale  of  yssa, 

sows.    C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  CaL 


DUR0CS  from  first-prize  winners  Bute  Fair, 
tip.    Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock  CaL 


SIS.*' 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkshires,  Mew 

on  appUcatlon.    Hopland,  CaL 

POLAND-CHINAS— Large  type.  The  Browning  Bis* 
Farm.    W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Patera. 

Bancb,  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-Cads, 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Fannington, 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  for  sale.  I 

W.  White,  Elk  Grove,  CaL 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS — Weanlings.    Undqalst  Bn» 

Turlock.  Cal.   

CHAS.  G000MAN.  Breeder  of  High-Class  BerkahL* 
iwlne.    Williams.  Cal.   

POLAND-CHINA    HOGS     C.    A.    ctow..   ntocktrc,  fa- 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — Large  medium  try. 

Prize  winning  stock.    8.  F.  Williams.  Cnleo. 

POLAND   CHINA   HOG  S —  Registered.     It.   J.  Miller 

Llewellyn  Ranch.  Lathrop.  

POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  boars  ready  for  service  and 

guaranteed  to  please.    Geo.  V.  Beckman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Registered  Bars 
fords.    R.  M.  Bunlap,  Manager.  Newman,  CaL 

H  0  PLAN  0    STOCK    FARM— Registered  Short-Hens. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  CaL 


SHEEP 


i.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Csl.    Breeder  el  French 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Block  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  Ramboollleh 

Hanford.  Cal.  

FRANK   MEACHAM,    Pstalima,  Callfarala — Breeds 

Sbropsblres,  Hamboulllets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexas 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  far  Lrv 
Oak.  

MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 

WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Jersey  eattli  aw 
Poland-China  hogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modesto. 
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Dairying  on  a  Large  Scale. 


LWritlen  lor  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Dairying  unlike  most  other  indust- 
ries, has  seldom  been  so  successfully 
acomplished  in  a  large  way  as  it  has 
In  a  smaller  way,  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  no  other  business  requires 
quite  so  much  personal  supervision 
by  the  owner.  In  this  repect  the 
smaller  dairymen  have  a  big  advant- 
age over  the  owner  who  tries  to  carry 
such  a  heavy  load  on  his  shoulders. 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  other, 
It  Is  interesting  to  know  how  one  of 
the  largest  dairies  in  the  State  is 
managed,  and  that  too  at  a  profit  to 
che  owners. 

The  dairy  In  mind  is  the  one  be- 
longing to  Heath  brothers  at  Pleas- 
anton, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  the  dairies  owned  by 
that  company  in  Alameda  county,  as 
r.hey  now  have  three  different  estab- 
lishments, either  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  dairy.  The 
combined  production  of  all  of  them 
Is  1550  gallons  daily  from  660  cows. 

Two  ef  these  ranches  are  located 
aear  Pleasanton  and  the  other  ont 
at  Mowry  station,  near  Newark.  At 
the  first  two  places  there  are  520 
acres  of  alfalfa,  300  of  which  have 
been  planted  during  the  past  year, 
while  at  the  latter  there  are  130 
acres  of  alfalfa.  Besides  this  there 
are  nearly  2500  acres  of  pasture 
land,  a  part  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  hills  near  Pleasanton  while  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  located  on  the  low- 
er lands  near  Mowry  Station.  The 
pasture  lands  are  used  for  carrying 
the  dry  stock  and  young  stock,  while 
the  alfalfa  fields  are  depended  upon 
for  hay  exclusively,  no  pasturing  be- 
ing permitted  oh  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  alfalfa  is,  however,  cut 
green  and  fed  in  that  form  and  Mr. 
Heath  states  that  he  can  carry  at 
least  one  third  more  stock  in  this 
manner  than  if  the  hay  were  cured 
In  the  field  and  fed  dry. 

To  balance  the  alfalfa  ration,  con- 
centrates are  added  in  the  following 
proportions,  one  third  beet  pulp,  one 
third  alfalfa  meal  and  molasses,  and 
one  third  rolled  barley  and  oil  cake 
meal  equal  parts. 

Both  the  green  alfalfa  and  concen- 
trates are  fed  inside  the  milking 
barn,  cement  mangers  having  been 
built  for  that  purpose. 

The  barn  at  the  main  dairy  near 
Pleasanton  is  built  in  several  units, 


DoritBeTiedTo 
ACowSTail— 

Hired  man  a  poor  milker — he  quits 
or  goes  off  on  a  spree — all  hands 
drafted  in — hours  lost  morning  and 
night — teams  idle — "got  to  get  back 
for  milking."  Just  as  if  there 
aren't  250,000  cows  milked/ 
twice  a  day  with 

& he  H in  man 
Milker 

—a  Success  for  over  6  years,  that 
|  enables  a  boy  to  milk  25  cows  an 
hour,  get  more  milk  and  cleaner 
milk.  The  Hinman  will  save  >ou  enough  to 
pay  for  itself  the  first  year— then  100%  to 
200%  interest.  Let's  prove  it  this  week. 
I  You  will  have  a  Hinman  some  day  anyhow. 

\litnman  advantages:  one  cow  milked  at  a  timf;  no 
^  vacuum  in  pail;  rapid  pail  changing  idea',  no 
piping— just  a  simple  drive  rod:  only  two 
ring  parts,  visible  milk  flow,  simple 
:tnod  of  keeping  record. 
.  May  we  write  you  the  name 
of  your   nearest  Hinman 
■  owner  neighbor  and  tend 
r  you  a  booklet  ?    A  posuJ 
will  do. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
52-02   Elizabeth  St 
"ida   H.  V 
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each  unit  being  long  enough  to  ac- 
commodate four  30-cow  strings. 
Gable  type  roofs  with  ventilating  fa-  i 
cilities  afford  the  covering.  The 
cows  enter  directly  from  the  corrals 
at  one  end  of  the  building,  while  at 
the  other  end,  a  door  opens  on  a 
space  about  12  feet  wide,  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  which  has  ! 
been  left  open  for  handling  hay 
and  other  feeds. 

The  milk  is  carried  from  the  barn 
directly  to  the  milk  house  where  it  is 
poured  from  the  outside  over  a  large 
milk  cooler,  which  is  cooled  with 
brine  from  the  ice  machine  to  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees.  From 
the  cooler  it  is  run  off  into  10  gallon 
cans,  in  which  it  is  shipped  to  the 
bay  cities.  The  larger  part  of  it  af- 
ter arriving  there  is  pasteurized, 
bottled,  and  retailed  by  Messrs. 
Heath,  who  have  their  own  distribut- 
ing organization  in  Berkeley. 

Although  660  cows  are  milked, 
the  company  own  some  1100  head  al- 
together, it  being  necessary  to  have 
a  certain  number  milking  all  of  the 
time,  as  is  the  case  with  all  whole 
milk  propositions.  An  interesting 
thing  about  the  system  used  in  secur- 
ing good  cows  for  such  a  large  dairy 
is  the  fact  that  they  raise  all  of  their 
heifers,  thus  upsetting  the  tradition- 
al belief  among  market  milk  men 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  milk 
to  calves  when  it  normally  sells  for 
17  or  18  cents  a  gallon. 

In  doing  this  however  it  has  been 
realized  that  it  is  not  profitable  to 
feed  calves  from  scrub  bulls  and  for 
that  reason,  registered  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  bulls  are  in  use  on  both  of 
the  Pleasanton  ranches.  The  young 
bull  calves  have  been  sold  the  past 
year  to  stock  men  in  that  vicinity, 
who  turn  them  onto  the  ranges,  but 
usually  they  are  sold  to  the  butcher 
for  veal.  The  heifers  however  are 
kept  on  the  ranch  and  fed  whole  milk 
and  calf  food.  Mr.  Heath  states 
that  he  can  in  this  way  secure  better 
bred  animals  at  a  lower  price  than 
he  can  secure  them  in  any  other  way, 
especially  now  that  cows  are  so  high 
priced. 

All  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  are 
tested  once  a  year  for  tuberculosis 
with  the  aim  of  gradually  culling  out 
all  reactors,  it  being  the  belief  of  the 
owners  that  money  spent  in  this  way 
is  a  big  safeguard  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  their  business. 

While  Messrs.  Heath  have  been  in 
their  present  location  a  number  of 
years  and  have  made  the  business 
pay  good  revenues,  their  chief  rea- 
son for  continuing  on  such  a  large 
scale  is  the  fact  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  a  satisfactory  supply  of  milk 
for  their  city  trade  in  any  other  way. 
This  accounts  for  their  having  enter- 
ed the  dairy  business  in  the  first 
place,  as  they  were  distributors  of 
milk  a  good  many  years  before  they 
started  producing. 


Feeding  beef  animals  in  muddy 
lots  is  a  losing  game.  Locate  the 
feeding  lots  on  a  sandy  knoll  or 
hillside,  or  else  rock  the  corrals  well. 
A  steer  will  lose  more  weight  in  a 
week  when  standing  up  to  his  belly 
in  mud  than  he  can  gain  back  in 
two  weeks. 


1915  MITCHELL 


LIGHT  FOUR 
LIGHT  SIX  . 
SPECIAL  SIX 
SIX  De  LUXE 


$1250 
1585 
1895 
2350 


Light  Four  Kims  7,500  Miles 

With  sealed  bonnet,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  condition  of  roads, 
never  has  an  automobile  been  put  to  such  a  test  and  finished  with 
a  perfect  score. 

See  this  car  on  our  floor,  ride  in  it  and  drive  it. 
GET  THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

A  M  F  I  A  k  l  C  661  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
USCn-MCrSrldnQ  AUtO  10.,  First  and  St.  James  St.,   San  Jose. 


"One  Thousand  Questions  in  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture  Answered" 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  California;  Editor  of  PACIFIC  RUBAl  PRESS; 
Author  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  and  "California 
Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field,"  etc. 

This,  the  latest  work  of  the  author,  consists  of  1000  of  the 
most  important  questions  on  every  subject  that  have  perplexed  the 
farmer  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Hural  Press.  In  this  book,  the  problem 
appears  with  its  solution  by  Prof.  Wickson  immediately  following. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance  to 
every  farmer,  no  matter  in  what  branch  of  farming  he  is  engaged 
and  the  comprehensive  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  the  sub- 
ject which  interests  him  without  delay. 

The  departments  of  the  book  consist  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  have  confronted  our  readers  in  Fruit  Growing,  Vege- 
table Growing,  Grain  and  Forage  Crops,  Soils,  Fertilizing  and  Irri- 
gation, Live  Stock  and  Dairy,  Diseases  of  Animals,  Feeding  Farm 
Animals,  Poultry-keeping  and  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE  ANSWERED" 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  reference  book,  written  by  the  highest 
authority  on  the  matters  treated,  that  has  ever  been  published,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  California  farmer. 

Contains  2  56  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

PACIFIC  KURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 

Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid. 
525  Market  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using;  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 

"losses~"surely  'prevented 

by   Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  st»ckmen  because  they  pro- 
wm     m -j  tect    where    other    vaccines  fail. 

m.  m    *     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
W*  1    «      10-dose  pkqft.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
AmJJ-^V^     50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  PUIs  4.00 
Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
Tho  superiority  of  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  15 
ye*  s  of  specializing  in  vaccines  ai.rl  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  dnohuin-ble.  order  direct. 
T   E  CUTTER   LABORATORY,  Berkeley.  California. 


BUCK 


BOak  Grove  ri 
ERKSHIREO 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  Immune 
Berkshire  herd  In  the  State 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to 
none  on  the  coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkihires  and 
we  know  that  we  can  supjMy  what  you  want 
WRITE  US  0 RECALL 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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The  Next  Holstein  Sale. 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 

for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  by 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  sad 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long. 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave. 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


For  Water  Supply, 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 


Write  Us  for  Prices. 


Redwood  ManufacturerstCo. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.09 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Hi  II  crest    Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  t'AL.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  clau  w* 
entered  except  two,  and  In  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  ef  our 

blood.  We  took  all  th« 
herd  prises,  first  and  second 
prises  in  produce  of  cew  and 
first  In  get  of  sire. 

Below  la  a  list  of  oar  Grand  Chaa- 
dIod  bulla  for  the  last  elereo  pan 
— a  Uat  that  will  itand  far  aajtte 
awhile: 

1904 —  Hlllaratt  Hara 

1905-  1906—  King  Edward 
(A*o  Grand  Champion  War l** I 
Fair  at  Portland. ) 

1968— Kill  of  Groeaweed 
1909,  1910,  1911 — Klaf  Ua> 
eajter 

1912 — Greenwood  Kslstt 

1913—  Groeawood   K  ileal 

1914—  Greenwood  Klaa 


KING  LANCASTER. 


3  times  Grand  Champloe 


All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  hare  beaten  a  number  of  bulla  Uat 
bought  lo  the  East  at  prion  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000  and  brought  out  bare  to  beat  os. 

Range  raised  yoina.  built  for  tale,  ileal*  or  larload  lota. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

Another  Victory  for  the  Shiroa 

At  the  State  Fair  Just  cloeed,  the  Shir*  Mil- 
lion SEVERN  PILOT,  Imported  by  the  aWwta- 
dor  Stock  Farm,  won  the  Stallion  Registration 
Board'*  trophy  and  $100  for  the  beat  draft 
stallion  of  any  breed  to  be  shown  with  three 
of  his  get. 

If  you  want  ta  raise  draft  horses,  get  a  Shire 
stallion 

For   Prices,   Etc.,  Address 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

Napa,  Calif. 


(Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.- 
by  Wm.   0.  Guthrie.] 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  a  few  pleasant 
hours,  inspecting  the  animals  that 
are  being  oflered  by  Geo.  A.  Smith 
in  his  sale  of  registered  Holsteins, 
to  be  held  December  12,  at  his  ranch 
near  Corcoran,  Kings  county.  This 
is  Mr.  Smith's  second  Holstein  sale, 
the  first  being  held  last  spring.  The 
cows  that  are  being  offered  are 
broad,  deep  bodied,  well  marked  an- 
imals. They  have  the  type,  con- 
formation, and  quality  of  the  breed's 
great  producers,  whose  blood  they 
carry,  being  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters of  such  animals  as  King 
Segis,  who,  although  he  lived  only 
six  years,  has  86  A.  R.  O.  daughters, 
seven  of  which  made  over  30  pounds 
of  butter  in  7  days,  and  has  66  sons 
that  were  sires  of  tested  daughters. 
He  was  also  the  first  Holstein  to  sell 
for  $10,000. 

Hengerveld  De  Kol  is  another  of 
the  grandsires.  He  has  116  A.  R.  O. 
(laughters  (nine  over  30  pounds).  He 
is  half-brother  to  De  Kol  Burke, 
who  has  32  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  in- 
cluding Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  world's 
champion  milk  cow,  who  made  920 
pounds  of  milk  in  7  days  and  54,807 
pounds  in  two  years.  Still  another 
is  Sarcastic  Lad,  champion  bull  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  sire  of  3  2 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  and  sire  of  three 
world's  record  heifers,  including 
Dutchland  Colantha  Vale,  world 
champion  junior  2  year-old,  record 
758.5  pounds  of  butter  and  22,750 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year.  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Lad,  former  world's 
champion  3  year-old,  record  946.71 
pounds  of  butter  and  21,239  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year,  and  Dutchland 
Colantha  Mono,  world's  record  heif- 
er, who  produced  22,645  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year.  His  son,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  has  80  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  and  his  owner  recently 
refused  $30,000  for  him.  De  Kol 
2nd  Butter-boy  3rd  is  another  of  the 
grandsires,  he  having  116  A.  R.  O. 
daughters,  4  granddaughters  with 
records  of  over  1,000  pounds 
in  one  year,  one  of  which  was  Band- 
astine  Belle  De  Kol,  world's  cham- 
pion butter  cow,  record  1322.9 
pounds  of  butter  and  22,404  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year.  Another  one, 
Highland  Hartog  De  Kol,  produced 
1,247.9  pounds  of  butter  and  25,- 
592  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  and 
is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  of  any 
breed  to  have  a  1,200  pounds  butter 
record. 

Contest  Colantha  champion,  who 
has  for  his  dam  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful cows  in  the  world.  She  made 
at  first  freshening,  a  world's  record 
for  both  milk  and  butter,  for  heifers 
under  24  months  of  age.  Then,  with- 
out going  dry,  she  broke  the  world's 
record  for  1,  7,  and  30  days  in 
senior  2  year-old  class,  being  the 
youngest  cow  in  the  world  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  and 
again  as  a  senior  3  year-old  broke 
the  world's  record,  standing  today 
as  the  only  cow  of  the  breed  making 
world's  records  for  three  consecutive 
years,  each  record  still  standing  at 
the  head  of  its  division. 

Most  of  the  cows  offered  have  A. 
R.  O.  records,  many  of  them  being 
made  by  Mr.  Smith  on  ordinary  al- 
falfa   pasture,    supplemented  with 


rolled  barley,  feed  such  as  every 
dairyman  has.  One  of  the  cows 
made  on  this  ration  18  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  a  splendid  rec- 
ord considering  the  feed  used. 

The  cows  that  have  freshened  since 
coming  to  the  ranch  are  in  calf  to 
either  of  the  following  bulls:  Segis 
Oak  Homestead  Fakes,  a  grandson 
of  the  great  King  Segis,  whose  dam 
has  a  record  as  a  4  year-old  of  22.94 
pounds  of  butter  in  7  days,  and 
whose  two  great  granddams  have 
records  averaging  26.85  pounds  of 
butter  in  7  days,  and  his  7  nearest 
dams  27.06  pounds.  He  has  one 
two  year-old  daughter  that  recently 
made,  on  ordinary  feed,  12.94 
pounds  of  butter  in  7  days,  on  official 
test;  or  Prince  Beauty  Pietertje  Seg- 
is, son  of  Belle  Segis,  world's  record 
daughter  of  King  Segis.  She  made 
31.81  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days 
and  124.28  pounds  in  30  days.  He 
has  six  half  sisters  that  have  records 
of  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7 
days.  His  sire's  dam  has  a  record 
of  32.52  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days. 
These  bulls  are  good  individuals  and 
get  good,  strong,  straight,  big  bod- 
ied calves;  calves  that  if  given  the 
opportunity  will  make  a  name  for 
their  purchasers  in  either  the  show 
ring  or  by  way  of  the  milk  pail. 

Few  such  opportunities  are  offered 
the  man  who  wants  only  two  or  three 
cows.  In  order  to  secure  other  ani- 
mals of  like  breeding  it  is  necessary 
to  go  east  for  them  and  such  a  trip 
is  expensive.  Some  loss  is  always 
experienced  in  shipping  such  a  dis- 
tance. Every  one  interested  in  bet- 
ter stock  should  make  it  a  point  to 
attend,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  get  acquainted  with  pure  bred 
stock. 


A  $500  BULL  CALF. 

Edith  Mandel  De  Kol,  for  whom 
\Y.  H.  Ginn  and  son  paid  $950  at 
the  recent  breeders'  consignment 
sale  at  Hanford,  is  now  the  mother 
of  a  bull  calf  for  which  $500  has 
been  refused. 

The  sire  of  this  promising  young- 
ster is  Lorena  Korndyke,  grand 
champion  at  the  California  State 
fair  for  the  past  two  years,  and  his 
dam  is  out  of  a  30  pound  cow.  As 
a  three-year-old  she  made  17.5 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  and 
a  little  better  than  770  pounds  in  one 
year.  This  young  bull  will  be  kept 
at  the  Ginn  ranch  to  head  the  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins  that  is  being 
rapidly  built  up. 


Due  to  the  foot  and  mouth  out- 
break in  the  East,  the  directors  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
at  Chicago  and  the  Kansas  City  Roy- 
al have  decided  to  abandon  this 
year's  show,  as  it  was  not  considered 
probable  that  traffic  restrictions  now 
in  force  would  be  removed  in  time 
for  the  exhibition. 


According  to  reports  from  Fallon, 
Nevada,  the  demand  for  dairy  cows 
there  is  good  at  the  present  time, 
the  manager  of  the  Churchill  cream- 
ery having  just  left  for  outside 
points  in  search  of  300  cows.  This 
concern  is  turning  off  a  carload  of 
hogs  as  a  side  line  every  month  and 
now  have  about  900  head  of  such 
stock  in  their  finishing  pens. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Rales  conducted  111  all  parts  of  California  sad 
adjoining    States.      Write    for    dates    and  tana. 

Twenty-Ore    years'  experience. 
1501-3-5  $0    MAIN  ST..  LOI  ANGELES 


REDWOOD 

TANKS— JIH» 
Water   troceai,   tail   fraaet  asc 
tow  en. 

Steel  aid  Weed  Wlerlaall. 
Prices  the  lowest. 

SISWI  4  IYUI 

C40  So.  Castor  St,  Sterstos,  Cai. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Robt.  Boyd,  San  Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 


How  the  Public  Profits 
By  Telephone  Improvements 

Here  is  a  big  fact  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country: 


WARTS  ON  TEATS. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  remove 
warts  from  a  cow's  teats? — G.  T.  D., 
Chine. 

[Give  the  cow  twice  daily,  in  feed, 
two  drachms  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic.  Increase  gradually  about 
half  a  drachm  every  two  days  till 
cow  is  receiving  one  ounce  daily  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  gradually 
decrease  again  till  you  are  giving 
two  drachms  per  day  for  two  days 
and  stop  the  drug.  When  adminis- 
tering the  drug  be  careful  to  watch 
for  a  swollen  condition  of  the  eye- 
lids or  an  apparent  soreness  of  the 
eyes,  or  any  signs  of  indigestion, 
«uch  as  diarrhoea.  If  these  signs 
appear  gradually  reduce  the  amount 
of  drug  as  mentioned  above.  At 
the  same  time  as  this  treatment  is 
being  given,  paint  the  warts  daily 
with  Fowler's  solution,  being  careful 
to  wash  off  before  milking  or  allow- 
ing a  calf  to  suck.  If  this  treatment 
!s  followed  faithfully  you  will  find  it 
successful.] 


BULL  CALF  ALL  RIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  register- 
ed bull  calf,  six  weeks  old  that  had 
an  irritation  at  the  end  of  its  navel 
when  it  was  a  week  old.  It  has  now 
a  lump  two  inches  long  and  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  thick.  It  eats 
and  drinks  well  and  there  seems 
nothing  the  matter  with  its  urine. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  it? — E.  S., 
Turlock. 

[This  will  in  all  probability  dis- 
appear with  age.  It  will  not  affect 
the  animal  for  breeding  purposes.] 

HEIFER   NEEDS  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heifer 
calf  four  months  old,  which  has  a 
hard  lump  under  its  tongue,  visible 
below  its  jaw  and  about  the  size  of 
an  egg.  I  noticed  it  several  months 
ago  at  which  time  it  was  not  so  hard 
and  I  thought  it  would  disappear.  I 
applied  strong  liniment  to  blister. 
Kindly  suggest  treatment. — T.  H. 
Escalon. 

[It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
definitely  just  what  this  is  without 
an  examination.  It  is  possibly  acti- 
nomycosis (lumpy  jaw),  but  as  you 
say  the  calf  is  only  four  months  old 
and  you  noticed  it  several  months 
ago  this  is  unlikely.  If  the  animal  is 
a  valuable  one  I  would  suggest  that 
you  call  in  a  reliable  veterinarian.] 


TREATMENT  FOR  SWEENEY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
has  a  sweeneyed  shoulder.  Can  you 
suggest  treatment  for  same? — D.  R. 
P.,  Richfield. 

[The  best  treatment  in  the  case  of 
sweeney  is  repeated  mild  blisters. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS    AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
B5  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 

By  Owner 

A  Fine  Belgian  Stallion 

•  rnrt  tU,  aoond  and  alright  erery  way.  I  carried 
way  tw*  prim  wltta  him  at  the  California  State  Fair 
:»u  anion. 

[  will  mil  tola  norae  cheap  If  sold  soon.  For  farther 
nrtlcalan  write  me  or  come  and  aee  the  horse. 

Watson's  Feed  and  Livery 
Stables 

MTTEMIN.  Mi- 


Try  the  following  blisters:  Powdered 
cantharides  4  drachms,  lard  2  ounces. 
Rub  well  into  shoulder  for  20  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour.  After  48  hours 
grease  well  with  lard  and  wash  off 
with  soap  and  warm  water.  Re-ap- 
ply in  four  weeks  time.  If  you  care 
to  do  so  daily  very  good  results  can 
be  gotten  from  rubbing  with  a  good 
stimulating  liniment  into  affected 
parts  for  about  half  an  hour  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  This,  however, 
takes  time  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  labor  to  get  results.] 

SICK  DOG. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  bull  pup  has 
recently  developed  a  growth  under 
his  lower  right  jaw.  The  lump  three 
days  ago  was  no  larger  than  a  small 
pullet's  egg.  It  is  movable  and  does 
not  seem  to  pain  when  touched.  He 
has  eaten  well  until  today  when  he 
left  part  of  his  mid-day  meal.  The 
growth  is  developing  so  rapidly  that 
we  would  like  your  advice  on  the 
matter. — W.  D.  S.,  Sonoma. 

[This  may  be  an  abscess  or  may  be 
an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands.  I  would  advise 
bathing  and  rubbing  in  a  mild  lini- 
ment such  as  the  following:  tincture 
arnica  1  ounce,  spirits  camphor  1 
ounce,  soft  soap  %  ounce,  stronger 
ammonia  water  %  drachm,  water  to 
8  ounces.  When  the  abscess  points 
it  would  require  to  be  lanced  and 
syringed  out  twice  daily  with  a  mild 
antiseptic,  such  as  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid.  Pay  attention 
to  the  animal's  diet  and  feed  only 
twice  daily.] 


LEAKY  TEAT. 

To  the  Editor:  i  have  a  cow  that 
has  been  fresh  about  nine  months, 
after  she  freshened  she  lost  a  great 
deal  of  her  milk  by  dripping  every 
day.  After  she  had  been  fresh  about 
six  months  she  would  have  spells  of 
giving  stringy,  slightly  salty  milk. 
Now  she  will  be  fresh  in  about  two 
months  and  is  almost  dry,  but  we 
keep  milking  her  twice  a  day  for  fear 
of  drying  her  too  soon.  After  wash- 
ing the  milk  bucket  the  dish  rag  is 
slimy.  Is  there  any  cure  for  this 
and  if  so  should  a  person  do  any- 
thing before  she  freshens? — L.  T., 
Ontario. 

[The  loss  of  milk  is  du£  to  a  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  teat,  probably  due  to  nerve  par- 
alysis. The  stringiness  of  the  milk 
is  due  to  contamination  of  the  milk 
after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  by 
the  bacillus  visculosis.  The  normal 
habitat  of  this  bacillus  is  water  and 
the  milk  was  in  all  probability  con- 
taminated in  the  pail.  The  taste 
you  speak  of  may  have  been  due 
either  to  bacterial  infection  or  to 
something  the  cow  has  eaten.  The 
only  way  to  determine  this  is  to 
taste  the  milk  directly  after  milk- 
ing. If  bitter  then  it  is  from  some- 
thing that  the  animal  has  eaten,  but 
if  upon  standing  it  becomes  bitter 
it  is  due  to  bacterial  infection.  I 
would  advise  you  to  scald  your  milk 
pails  thoroughly  after  washing  and 
not  apply  a  dish  cloth  after  the  scald- 
ing. There  is  no  danger  of  drying 
the  cow  loo  soon  if  she  is  going  dry.] 


Dairy  cows  do  better  on  alfalfa 
hay  that  has  been  cut  and  cured  at 
the  proper  time.  Hay  cut  just  be- 
fore blossoming  time  is  seldom 
woody,  and  always  retains  the  leaves 
after  curing,  which  is  the  most  nu- 
tritious part  of  the  plant. 


Original  Standard 
Bell  Telephone        Bell  Telephone 
1876  To-day 


Early  Typical 
Telephone  Present-day 
Exchange  Exchange 


If  City  Wires  80C 
Were  Carried  in  Underground 

Overhead  Cable 


Hand  in  hand  with  inventions 
and  developments  which  have  im- 
proved the  service  many  fold  have 
come  operating  economies  that 
have  greatly  cut  its  cost. 

To  appreciate  these  betterments 
and  their  resulting  economies,  con- 
sider a  few  examples: 

Your  present  telephone  instru- 
ment had  seventy-two  ancestors ;  it 
is  better  and  cheaper  than  any  of 
them. 

Time  was  when  a  switchboard 
required  a  room  full  of  boys  to 
handle  the  calls  of  a  few  hundred 
subscribers.  Today,  two  or  three 
girls  will  serve  a  greater  number 
without  confusion  and  very  much 
more  promptly. 

A  three-inch  underground  cable 
now  carries  as  many  as  eight  hun- 
dred wires.  If  strung  in  the  old 
way,  these  would  require  four  sets 
of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms — a  congestion  utterly  prohibi- 
tive in  city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  the  familiar 
improvements.  They  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  those  which  have  had  the  most 
radical  effect,  resulting  in  the  largest 
economies  and  putting  the  tele- 
phone within  everyone's  reach,  are 
too  technical  to  describe  here. 
And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of  the 
invention  of  the  automobile. 


This  progress  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  service,  has  given  the  United 
States  the  Bell  System  with  about  ten  times  as  many  telephones,  propor- 
tionate to  the  population,  as  in  all  Europe. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy      One  System      Universal  SerVicg 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  £rPIO  fiPANDR 

"THE  DISTINCTIVE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROUTE" 
The  Line  of 

SERVICE 
SCENERY 
SATISFACTION 

On  your  next  trip  consider  the  advantages  offered  by  this  route. 

THROUGH  THE  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON  AND  THE 
ROYAL  GORGE,  WHERE  BEAUTY  OF  SCENERY 
IS    COMBINED    WITH    EXCELLENCE  OF 
SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON  TRAINS 
OF  HOMELIKE  COMFORT 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


HINTS  TO  GEESE  AND  DUCK 
BREEDERS. 

written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS) 
By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Vesterday  I  saw  in  a  local  paper 
an  ad.  of  young  goslings  to  sell,  and 
I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  remind 
all  those  that  intend  raising  geese 
and  ducks  next  season  that  it  is 
time  to  be  getting  their  stock  in 
shape.  This  man  has  taken  time  by 
the  forelock  and  if  those  that  buy 
can  keep  them  warm  they  will  have 
green  goose  to  sell  in  early  spring 
when  they  will  net  a  good  price.  The 
young  goslings  will  cost  little  or 
nothing  to  raise  if  there  is  a  good 
pasture,  and  will  be  almost  all  clear 
profit.  Still  this  is  a  little  early,  or 
late.  Just  as  you  like,  but  the  only 
thing  that  will  hurt  them  is  getting 
chilled.  Goslings  stand  cold  better 
than  heat  after  ten  days  old,  but  they 
do  require  a  warm  bed  at  night.  But 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  breed- 
ers because  that  is  the  main  thing  in 
getting  young  stock  to  raise.  If  the 
old  ducks  and  geese  have  been  on 
range,  they  should  now  be  fed  a 
good  tnash  twice  a  day.  Beginning 
with  five  per  cent  of  animal  food  in 
the  mash,  increase  the  quantity  of 
beef  scrap  until  you  are  feeding  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  and  also  Increase 
the  corn  meal.  Any  good  poultry 
mash  will  answer  for  ducks  and 
geese  by  adding  a  little  more  beef 
scrap  to  it. 

Don't  increase  too  fast,  however, 
just  a  little  at  a  time  and  heft  the 
ducks  at  least  once  a  week  to  see  if 
they  are  getting  too  fat.  They  must 
not  get  too  fat  before  commencing  to 
lay,  and  after  they  do  commence  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  fatten,  as  laying 
ducks  and  geese  can  use  quite  a  bit 
of  strong  food  during  the  laying  per- 
iod. 

Mating  Geese. — Geese  are  best 
mated  with  one  gander  to  two  geese 
and  if  they  are  two  years  old  so  much 
the  better.  During  the  breeding  sea- 
son, water  for  mating  is  an  absolute 
necessity  or  there  will  be  no  fertile 
eggs.  A  wash  tub  sunk  In  the 
ground  or  a  cement  trough,  wooden 
tub  or  anything  will  do  that  is  large 
enough forthem  to  get  in,  but  It  must 
be  kept  filled  with  water.  Given  the 
water  for  mating  and  a  fair  ration, 
there  Is  no  further  trouble  about 
your  geese;  they  will  lay  and  lay  fer- 
tile eggs  too.  You  can  hatch  them 
either  with  the  geese  themselves  or 
with  hens.  By  using  hens,  the 
geese  can  be  Induced  to  lay  a  great 
many  more  eggs  than  If  allowed  to 
hatch  their  own  eggs. 

Mating  Ducks. — This  Is  a  nttle 
early  to  hatch  ducks,  but  none  too 
early  to  get  the  breeders  into  good 
form.  If  they  have  been  running  on 
range  they  will  require  at  least  a 
month's  good  feeding  to  get  them 
ready  for  the  early  hatching  season. 
That  will  bring  us  into  December  and 
young  ducks  hatched  then  will  be 
ready  for  table  early  in  March.  One 
drake  to  four  ducks  is  about  the  av- 
erage. Some  people  give  a  drake 
more,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so.  If 
he  is  very  vigorous  be  will  be  all 
right  with  five. 

Ducks  are  very  easily  raised,  and 
unlike  poultry  they  will  not  scratch 
up  the  garden,  though  they  do  it 


much  service  in  ridding  the  plants  of 
lice  and  other  bugs.  A  good  warm 
bed  at  night,  and  keeping  the  young 
ducklings  out  of  water  are  about  all 
the  difficulties  we  have  to  overcome 
in  raising  ducklings. 

Too  much  heat  is  not  good,  but 
just  a  nice  comfortable  bed,  warm 
water  to  drink  for  the  first  ten  days 
and  none  of  any  kind  for  them  to 
paddle  in.  This  is  one  place  where 
we  can  go  Nature  one  better  on  her 
way.  Wild  ducks  die  by  the  thou- 
sands through  hatching  near  water 
and  the  young  ones  getting  in  the 
ponds  or  sloughs  too  young.  Then 
too  we  can  beat  nature  In  the  hatch- 
ing season  for  ducks,  because  of 
their  migrating  nature. 

The  real  hatching  season  for  ducks 
is  Feb.  and  March  in  this  State,  but 
they  can  be  gotten  out  much  earlier. 
The  early  ducklings  pay  the  best, 
that  is  the  prices  are  higher,  though 
the  eggs  too  may  be  a  little  higher. 
This  coming  season,  we  should  have 
a  good  market  for  early  chicks,  duck- 
lings, and  all  kinds  of  poultry.  The 
railroads  are  all  counting  on  an  im- 
mense traffic  along  their  lines.  The 
farmer  and  suburbanite,  the  man 
with  a  bit  of  land  should  make  pro- 
visions to  raise  all  he  can  in  the  way 
of  poultry  and  ducks  for  market,  for 
he  can  help  pay  off  the  mortgage  In 
no  better  way.  Poultry  and  ducks 
enrich  the  land  and  they  eat  many 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  wast- 
ed. A  good  big  flock  of  ducks  turned 
out  to  forage  during  the  day,  then 
fed  some  good  mash  at  night  and 
again  in  the  morning,  will  lay  an  en- 
ormous lot  of  eggs,  that  bakers  and 
restaurants  are  glad  to  get.  Then 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  not  profit- 
able turn  them  into  hatching  eggs 
and  have  young  ducks  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  next  year  is  California's 
opportunity.  If  we  let  it  go  by 
without  an  effort  to  corral  some  of 
the  good  things  that  are  coming  our 
way,  the  fault  will  lie  with  our- 
selves. Every  farmer,  whether  he 
owns  five  or  fifty  acres  of  land,  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  some  extra  profit 
from  his  land  out  of  this  Fair.  He 
has  had  to  pay  extra  taxes,  so  he 
should  try  to  make  extra  profits,  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  by  raising  some- 
thing these  people  will  want  to  eat. 


The  directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  December.  8  to 
13,  are  completing  plans  for  the 
dressed  poultry  department  of  their 
show.  This  will  be  one  of  the  edu- 
cational features  of  the  show,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  all  producers,  as 
visitors  will  be  shown  the  best  meth- 
ods of  dressing  poultry  of  all  kinds 
for  the  market.  Inquiries  being  re- 
ceived by  the  secretary  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  caged  birds  indicates 
that  this  department  of  the  show  will 
be  well  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
household  pets,  and  be  a  very  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  show. 


Three-year-old  Montague  and  two- 
year-old  Harold  were  having  a  bath 
together  in  the  big  tub.  Mother  left 
them  a  moment  while  she  went  into 
the  next  room.  Suddenly  a  succes- 
sion of    agonized    shrieks  recalled 


little  figures  stood,  clasped  in  each 
others  arms  in  the  middle  of  the 
bath-room  floor.  "O  mother,"  gasp- 
ed Montague,  "I  got  him  out!  I 
saved  him!  The  stopper  came  out, 
her.  Two  dripping,  terror-stricken 
and  we  were  going  down!" — Youth's 
Companion. 


Yes  sir:  there  is  no  place  like  the 
farm  when  the  family  co-operate,  and 
no  place  so  miserable  where  the  fam- 
ily is  divided. 


POULTRY  BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

Rate  Is  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  §.» 
t  carried  weekly  for  one  year.  2%e  per  word. 


TO  THE  POULTRY  FARMER — We  now  hate  under 
construction  a  modern  Hatchery,  and  are  booking  orders 
for  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  beary  laying  ttraina  of 
S.  C  White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
solicit  your  order  for  1915  delivery,  and  know  that 
yuu  will  he  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our 
stock.  Write  for  prices  on  Sept.  and  Oct.  hatched 
pullets,  and  year-old  hens  for  breeders.  Hopland  Stork 
Farm.  Hopland. 

MACFARLANE  STRAIN  Wblte  Leghorn  Eggs.  $5.00 
per  100.  chicks  Jan.,  Feb..  $12.00.  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now,  any  quantity  Cockerels.  $2.00;  White  Bock 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Big  plant, 
best  stock,  lowest  prices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Dept. 
1,  Los  Oatos,  Cal.  N.B..  See  article  about  us  by  Prof. 
Adams.  U.  C.  in  October  "Poultrycraft." 


MAHAJO  FARM  offers  old  and  young  stock,  In  small 
or  large  lots.  In  White  Bocks,  Black  Mlnorcas.  Wblte, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  and  Indian  Bunner  Ducks  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  0.  Boi 
.197,  Sacramento.   •  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  CaJL  (Successor 
lo  Ed.  Hart.)  

ORDER  NOW — Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  bens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Crow's  Landing,  Cal.,  Box  227. 

RED  BOURBON  TURKEYS  for  sale..  First  prise  wln- 
HICKS  JUBILEE   HATCHERY— 38,000  capacity  this 
season.    Now  booking  orders.    White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlnorcas  our  specialty.    Instructions  In  caring  for  young 
chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks.  _.  i,  PeUlm-t,  CaL  

OUR  SPECIAL  Wblte  Leghorn  Chicks  are  weU  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  rigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.    San  Jose  Hatchery, 

373  Meridian  Boad,  Ban  Jose.  

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE — Cockerels  raOy 
.'or  service.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2.  Pomona,  CtL 

PINE    TREE    POULTRY    FARM,  Los  Oatos,  CaL — 

Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.  Order  now.  No 
baby  chlx. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  York. 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Cbas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  3 OA,  Los 
Oatos.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Strong,  rigorous, 
well-marked  Toms  and  Hens  from  the  best  blood  of 
prize-winning    and    utility    stock.      Prices  reasonable. 

f!eo.  A.  Smith.  Corcoran.  Cal.  

MULICK'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS..  1st  State 
Fair,  Pctaltima.  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Willows.  Young 
stock  for  sale.    N.  E.  SluUck,  Willows,  CaL  

WHITE  MINORCA  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Fine 
cock,  best  prize  winning  stock.  C.  Earl  Wetherbee, 
I'pland.  CaL  

THOROUGHBRED  White  Holland  Turkeys — Prise 
winners.  Hens,  $4.  Toms  $8.  U.  S.  Smith.  Tulare, 
Cal.  

WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  or  8pring  delivery.    Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres. 

CaL  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
-  nt  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mall  Order  House 
!29-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Leg 
loms.  nigb  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices 
tfahajo  Farm.  Boi  597,  Sacramento,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Early  maturing, 
prize-winning  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.  Stock  and  eggs, 
lohn  0.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS — EGOS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  exhibition  maUngs,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $1 
er  15;  $10  p«r  100.    C.  J.  Struby.  Concord.  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heat) 
lyers.     Write  for  catalogue.    G.  W.  8ulta,  378  Ban 

,  linl  Ave..  Riverside.  Cal.   

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Fine  Breeding  Stock 
from  flock  winning  first  prize  at  State  Fair,  1914. 

David  M.  Berry.  B.  B.  No.  1,  Manteca,  CaL  

PREMIUM  STRAIN— Barred  Kocks  are  the  best  for 
.Uiallty  and  utility.  Rtock  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for 
•■Kirs.     Folder  free.     Pyke  A  Davis.  0rortlle,_Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won 

erful  help  during  the  molt.     Try  some.     Your  dealc 

m  It  . 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL 

iddress  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Bed  Cockerels 

_,  Worley.  Palermo.  Cal.   


! 


LARGE  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale.    Heward  Hyde. 

Darts.  Yolo  Co..  CaL   


BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  CHICKENS,  Pearl  Guineas.  Ai- 

dress  E.   A.   McKlnley,  Uklah,  Cal.   


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  Lb  now  oat  with 
splendid  improvements  and  la  ti* 
flnished  touch  of  excellence  In  tht 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cat* 
logue.  It  is  worth  money  to  T« 
with  any  system  because  It  tell*  yoa 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
Is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  tkU 
season,  and  every  poultryman  shoule 
have  It.    It's  free  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  nillk. 
Everything  you  need  for  steak 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  *  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


MOLTING  TIME 

Is  apt  to  bo  a  time  of  trouble  wltt 
your  hens. 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 
will  help  to  keep  them  In  good  condi- 
tion, saving  loss  and  worry. 
A  healthy  hen  will  molt  quickly. 

COULSON  COMPANY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

ET  ^PATENTS*  «_) 

^^Oll  Crocker Bldj, S. R. *S_25r 
Tlrcuiau  cu-iULU-LUt  _t>.  mecnanlomi 
rnovernesit-i  mailed  free  


BABY  CM  ICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  In  the  yea*. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request.  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  «. 


THOROUGHBRED    BELGIAN    BUCKS   aid   Does  f« 

sale.     Geo.  B.  Vawter.  Arbuckle.  CaL  


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 


In  Less  Time 

BETWKEH 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAIN ■ 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  train- 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  frem 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  BY. 
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THE    PETALUMA  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

[Written   for  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS 
by  J  as.   D.  Yates..] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  shows 
that  we  have  attended  this  year  was 
the  one  held  at  Petaluma.  The 
Dreamland  Rink  was  well  filled  with 
exhibits,  and  an  adjoining  tent  was 
filled  with  the  feed  supply  houses, 
Incubator  firms,  etc.  The  poultry 
show  consisted  of  about  700  birds, 
the  quality  being  fully  up  to  the  av- 
erage, and  the  exhibitors  seemed  to 
be  pleased  with  the  number  of  sales 
made.  The  attendance  was  good, 
showing  that  while  Petaluma  Is  a 
commercial  poultry  center,  people  are 
Interested  in  the  standard-bred  poul- 
try as  well.  Plans  are  already  being 
laid  for  a  show  next  winter. 

In  the  barred  Rocks  the  principal 
winner  was  G.  E.  Tobin  of  St.  Helena, 
who  won  1st  exhibition  pen  and  1st 
breeding  pen,  1st  and  2nd  cockerel, 
bred  hen,  and  color  special.  Mr.  A. 
Bowler,  breeder  of  buff  Leghorns, 
won  1st  and  2nd  cock,  1st  and  3rd 
gullet,  and  silver  cup  on  display.  He 
has  good  under-colored  birds. 

Thomas  McGuire,  secretary  of  the 
show,  was  a  busy  man  seeing  after 
the  many  details  of  the  show.  He 
breeds  white  Wyandottes,  and  won 
practically  everything.  They  were 
good  exhibition  birds,  and  judged  by 
Hogan  for  utility,  also  averaged  well 
towards  the  200-egg-per-hen  mark. 

Mr.  S.  G.Farmstrong  of  Petaluma, 
who  has  about  600  head  of  rabbits, 
including  New  Zealand  Reds,  Belgian 
bares  and  Belgian  giants,  won  best 
display  on  rabbits. 

The  Victor  Incubator  Company  of 
Decoto  had  a  big  display  of  Victor 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Their  in- 
cubators are  of  the  hot-water  type, 
and  a  glance  at  the  machine  shows 
that  it  is  built  for  business  and  to  get 
results.  A  good  future  is  expected 
for  this  company. 

The  Electro  Hatch  Incubator  Com- 
pany of  Petaluma  showed  a  new  elec- 
tric incubator.  They  have  a  device 
called  the  automatic  switch  that  con- 
trols the  temperature  to  a  surprising 
accuracy,  and  that  is  the  point  where 
many  machines  fail.  Not  only  is  an 
even  heat  given  the  eggs,  but  the 
static  electricity  adds  vitality  and 
strength  to  the  chicks  during  incuba- 
tion. They  are  manufacturing  sever- 
al different  sized  machines,  from  270 
to  810  egg  capacity. 

The  White  Hatchery  operates  28 
of  these  machines,  and  the  fine  re- 
sults need  no  further  proof. 


THE    WILLOWS  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS 
by   Jamei   D.    Yates  of  Modesto.] 

Partly  on  account  of  conflicting 
dates  of  the  Willows  and  Petaluma 
shows,  the  Willows  show  was  smaller 
In  the  number  of  birds  shown  and  at- 
tendance than  it  should  have  been. 
While  there  were  a  number  of  good 
birds  in  the  show,  the  quality  was 
not  up  to  the  average. 

C.  G.  Hinds  judged  the  show,  and 
general  satisfaction  was  expressed 
with  his  work. 

O.  F.  Schuchard,  secretary,  did  a 
great  amount  of  work  and  advertised 
the  show  well. 

Judge  Hinds  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  judging  and  show  manage- 
ment.   He  suggested  that  the  smaller 


county  shows  charge  no  entry  fee  for 
the  birds  tnat  come  in  from  the  coun- 
ty, and  give  no  cash  prizes,  but  give 
ribbons.  This  is  a  good  suggestion, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  bring  out 
double  the  number  of  birds  that  the 
farmers  usually  bring  in,  and  it  will 
double  the  attendance  at  any  local 
show. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spaulding  of  Woodland 
won  1st  and  2nd  hen  in  R.  I.  Reds, 
2nd  and  3rd  cockerel  in  buff  Orping- 
tons, and  1st  pen  in  black  Minorcas. 
Mrs.  Spaulding  also  breeds  pheasants 
and  other  rare  birds.  We  called  at 
her  place  and  was  surprised  to  see 
quite  an  aviary. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Mulick,  the  man  that 
breeds  the  Mammoth  bronze  turkeys, 
won  1st  as  usual.  He  has  a  nice 
flock  of  these  birds  and  made  a  good 
showing. 

A.  C.  Masteller  of  Oroville  won  1st 
cockerel,  1st  and  2nd  pullet  on  black 
Minorcas.  He  has  a  good  strain  of 
the  blacks. 

M.  H.  Dewey  of  Oroville  breeds  the 
young  strain  of  white  Leghorns,  also 
Campines  and  partridge  Rocks. 

Specials  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Best  pen,  Mrs.  Ridley  of  Oakland,  on 
white  Plymouth  Rocks;  best  male, 
Otto  F.  Shuchard  of  Willows,  on  R.  I. 
Red  cockerels;  best  female,  Mrs. 
Winslow  of  Sacramento,  on  white 
Rock  hen;  best  colored  bird,  Fred 
Heinz  of  Willows,  on  R.  I.  cockerel; 
best  ten  birds,  E.  L.  Wright  of  Wil- 
lows, on  Langshans;  best  cock,  hen, 
cockerel  and  pullet,  Mrs.  Ridley  of 
Oakland  on  white  Rocks. 


CALIFORNIA   POULTRY  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

In  the  poultry  page  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  November  22nd,  the 
following  review  of  "California  Poul- 
try Practice"  appeared,  from  the  pen 
of  the  veteran  poultry  writer,  H.  W. 
Kruckeberg: 

Nearly  all  the  books  on  poultry 
culture  that  are  available  in  our 
markets  are  the  result  of  eastern 
and  European  experiences  and  prac- 
tices, hence  often  are  misleading  in 
their  instructions  and  not  always 
correct  in  their  conclusions.  And 
while  the  basic  principles  of  poul- 
try-keeping are  much  alike  the 
world  over,  nevertheless  climate,  soil 
and  environment  are  so  radically 
different  in  California  that  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  is  almost  dis- 
tinctive with  us.  Allowing  for  these 
facts,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  ad- 
vent of  an  occasional  book  treating 
of  the  American  business  hen  from 
a  purely  California  point  of  view, 
giving  those  practices  that  time  and 
experience  have  proven  adaptable  to 
this  State.  Within  the  past  month 
two  such  efforts  have  come  to  our 
notice. 

The  first  is  entitled  "California 
Poultry  Practice,"  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Swaysgood,  of  Pomona,  a  woman 
who  has  followed  poultry  culture  for 
something  like  forty  years,  first  in 
Sonoma  county  and  of  later  years  in 
Southern  California.  It  is  a  book  of 
some  150  pages,  giving  in  simple 
and  lucid  English  the  methods  and 
practices  that  have  been  garnered 
over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  in 
the  breeding,  management  and  care- 
taking  of  poultry  under  a  California 
sun.  What  the  author  has  to  tell 
rings  true,  and  while  advancing  no 
new  theories  nor  any  "secret"  sys- 
tems, it  yet  tells  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  the  essentials  that  stand  for  suc- 
cess in  both  the  handling  of  large 
and  small  flocks.  To  the  beginner 
it  is  a  safe  and  sane  guide,  and  to 
the  experienced  it  has  some  things 
to  tell  that  even  the  veterans  may 
ponder  over  to  advantage. 

Published  by  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  San  Francisco.    Price,  $1. 


CALIFORNIA 

POULTRY 

PRACTICE 

Written  to  Teach 

BETTER  POULTRY  METHODS 

On  the  Farm 

BY 

SUSAN  SWAYSGOOD 

Contents  by  Chapters. 


1  Some  of  the  Advantages  of 

California  Poultry  Raising. 

2  When  and  How  to  Start  in 

the  Poultry  Business. 

3  Location. 

4  The  Colony  Plan. 

5  Open  Front  Houses. 

6  Large  and  Small  Plants  for 

Eggs. 

7  The  Care  and  Management 

of  Eggs. 

8  How  to  Build  an  Incubator 

Cellar. 

How  to  Run  the  Incubator. 
Raising  the  Chicks. 
11  Why    Chicks    Die    in  the 
Shell. 

A  Few   Don'ts   in  Raising 
Chicks. 

Brooders  and  Brooding  Sys- 
tems. 

The   Building   of  Brooder 
Houses. 
15  Poultry  Appliances. 


9 
10 


12 


13 


14 


16  Raising  Broilers. 

17  Feeding  for  Eggs. 

18  Balanced     Rations,  What 

are  They? 

19  Feeding  the  Breeders. 

20  Fattening    and  PrepariMg 

Fowls  for  Market. 

21  Balanced  Ration  for  Heavy 

Breeds. 

22  The    Mold    that  Injures 

Poultry. 

23  Egg   Foods,   or  Condition 

Powders. 

24  The  Value  of  Milk  In  the 

Poultry  Yard. 

25  The  Management  of  Poul- 

try During  the  Summer. 

26  The  Molt  in  California. 

27  The  General  Purpose  Fowl. 

28  Capons. 

29  Prepotency  and  Prolificacy. 

30  The  Mediterranean  Class. 

31  The  American  Class. 

32  The  French  Breeds. 

33  The  Asiatic  Class. 


Just  from  the  Press 

Mrs.  Swaysgood  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  raising  poultry,  mostly 
in  California.  This  cloth-bound  book  of  160  pages,  besides 
half-tone  pictures,  tells  of  the  up-to-date  methods  now  used  on 
California  poultry  farms.  Every  reader  of  this  journal  should 
have  a  copy. 

Price,  $1.00  Postpaid 
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The  Home  Circle 


PLAIN  CAT 


Our  neighbor's  cat  Is   Persian,  rhe 

Jones's  is  Maltese, 
Aunty's  big  Angora  has  feathers  to 

her  knees 
i  At  least  they  look  like  feathers), 

and  a  tail  so  big  and  white; 
When  that  kitty  meets  a  puppy  dog,  I 

tell  you  it's  a  sight. 
But  when  I  ask,  "What    breed  is 

mine,  my  pussy,  sleek  and  fat?" 
They  laugh  and  pull  my  curls  and 

'    say,  "I  fear — just  cat." 
It's  true,  her  eyes  aren't  yellow,  and 

her  tail  is  rather  small; 
I  don't  know  if  she  ever  had  a  ped- 
igree at  all. 
( That  big  word  means  her  mother, 

her  grandma,  too,  they  say; 
That  they  all  took  prizes  at  a  show, 

were  marked  a  special  way. ) 
What  do  I  care  for  markings,  for 

prizes  and  all  that? 
My  kitty's  just  as  precious,  if  she 

Is  just  cat! 
She  was  the  dearest  kitten,  all  scam- 
per and  all  fur! 
She   may  be  very  common,    but  I 

know  she's  good  and  true, 
Kor  she  meets  me  when  I  come  from 

school  with  a  loving  little  mew; 
And,  when  she's  round,  we  never  see 

a  naughty  mouse  or  rat. 
And  1  believe  I  love  her  better  'cause 

she's  just  plain  cat! 

— Selected 


JOSEPH'S  CAMPFIRE 


By  Rose  Brook* 

Joseph  stood  at  the  window  wait- 
ing for  his  mother  to  come  home, 
and  wondering  whether  she  would 
bring  him  a  surprise.  Pretty  soon 
Mrs.  Baldwin  turned  the  corner,  and 
sure  enough,  she  was  carrying  a  par- 
cel; but  instead  of  having  it  tucked 
under  her  arm,  she  was  carrying  it 
very  carefully. 

"Oh,  mother,  is  it  for  me?"  shout- 
ed Joseph,  his  eyes  shining,  as  soon 
as  his  mother  had  stamped  the  snow 
off  her  feet  and  come  In. 

"Yes,  it's  for  you.  Joseph;  but  you 
must  let  me  help  you  open  the  bun- 
dle, because  it's  something  that  will 
spill."  And  together  they  sat  down 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  open  fire, 
and  Joseph  excitedly  began  to  untie 
the  string  and  take  off  the  paper, 
while  his  mother  held  the  bundle 
very  still. 

"Oh, — they're  gold  fish — three  lit- 
tle bits  of  ones, — and  don't  they 
shine!  What  shall  we  give  them  to 
eat?  and  what  shall  we  name  them? 
and  what  is  that  green  twig  in  the 
bowl  for?"  Joseph  was  all  interest 
and  eagerness  as  he  bent  his  black 
head  over  the  bowl. 

"That's  not  a  twig,  dear,  though 
it  does  look  like  a  twig  from  a  larch- 
tree,  doesn't  it?  It's  just  a  piece  of 
a  kind  of  seaweed,  and  the  flsh  like 
to  dart  through  it  and  to  rub  their 
noses  against  it.  And  look  in  my 
muff,  and  you'll  find  a  little  tin  box 
of  fish  food  The  fish  man  said  if 
we  gave  them  just  a  little  each  day, 
they  would  keep  well,  and  if  we 
would  give  it  to  them  na^h  day  at 
Just  the  same  hour  they  would  learn 
to  expect  us,  and  would  get  tame 
just  as  canary  birds  or  rabbits  or  any 
pets  are,  and  would  snap  for  th*  food 
the  minute  we  put  it  In." 

Joseph  had  opened  the  box  care- 
fully. "Shall  we  feed  them  for  each 
day,  just  now, — just  before  supper?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  like,  and  remember 
they  will  be  your  little  pets  if  you 
don't  forget  them." 


Joseph  dropped  a  few  grains  of 
the    food   in,   thoughtfully.  "But, 

mother,  fish  don't  ever  get  tame,  do 
they?  Did  yon  ever  see  a  tame 
fish?" 

"Yes,  ever  so  long  ago,  when  I 
was  a  little  girl;  and  they  were  not 
fish  in  a  bowl  like  these,  but  wild 
trout  in  a  mountain  stream,  up  in 
the  mountains  in  California." 

'  One  summer,  when  you  went 
camping  with  your  mamma  and 
papa?"  Joseph's  voice  was  always 
wistful  over  the  camping  stories. 
Why  couldn't  he  have  been  taken 
camping  every  summer,  and  slept  on 
a  bed  of  fir  boughs,  all  rolled  snug 
and  warm  in  a  big  buffalo  robe, 
blinking  up  at  the  stars  until  he 
fell  asleep, — the  way  his  mamma 
did  when  she  was  a  little  girl? 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Baldwin,  smiling. 
"We  had  a  camp  one  summer  near 
a  cold  little  creek,  and,  when  we 
scampered  to  the  creek  to  wash,  or 
to  bring  water  to  camp,  we  often 
saw  big  fat  trout;  but  the  minute 
they  saw  us  they  darted  away  like  a 
flash!" 

"But  1  thought  you  said  they  were 
tame,"  Joseph  prompted. 

Not  at  first,  but  by  a  great  deal 
of  patience  my  little  sister,  who  loved 
all  animals,  and  never  wanted  a  fish 
taught  or  a  quail  shot,  finally  tamed 
them.  She  chose  a  little  clump  of 
fir  trees  that  grew  at  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  and  from  behind  them  ev- 
ery day,  just  after  lunch,  she  would 
throw  crumbs  into  the  creek.  For  a 
week  she  was  very,  very  careful  to 
make  no  noise,  and  to  keep  well  hid- 
den behind  her  little  trees.  Then 
for  a  day  or  two  she  let  just  a  little 
bit  of  her  dress  show,  and  the  fish, 
who  had  grown  to  expect  their  food 
every  day,  and  had  found  out  that 
there  were  no  fish-hooks  under  the 
crumbs,  to  be  jerked  into  their 
mouths,  very  gradually  grew  less 
and  less  afraid,  until  finally  Janet 
could  stand  right  over  them,  on 
a  narrow  plank  she  had  put  across 
the  creek,  and  the  fish  would  come 
darting  to  her  from  up  stream  and 
down,  fighting  for  the  food,  splash- 
ing and  jumping,  not  in  the  least 
afraid;  and  Janet  was  so  pleased!  I 
can  see  her  now,  as  she  used  to 
stand  bareheaded  in  the  sunshine, 
on  her  little  trout  bridge  as  she 
called  it,  throwing  crumbs  to  the 
fish  and  laughing  to  see  them  snap 
for  them  almost  before  they  touched 
the  water." 

"And  did  you  feed  them,  too, 
mamma?"  Joseph  was  looking  into 
the  fire  as  if  he  saw  the  camp,  too, 
and  felt  the  clear  mountain  sunshine. 

"No,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Baldwin  went 
on.  "The  fish  are  smarter  than  most 
people  think  them.  Let  anyone  but 
Janet  go  out  on  the  plank,  and  not 
a  single  fish  would  appear,  no  matter 
how  many  crumbs  were  thrown  to 
tempt  them.  But  the  minute  Janet 
ran  out  again  and  every  one  else  dis- 
appeared, up  darted  innumerable 
hungry,  friendly  fish. 

"And  now,  Joseph,  I'm  nice  and 
warm,  and  we'll  put  the  fish  bowl  up 
here  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  with 
the  little  tin  box  of  food  in  the  table 
drawer;  and  every  afternoon  we'll 
feed  them  together,  and  see  if  we 
can  make  them  tame, — shall  we?" 

"And  I  can  tell  them  apart  al- 
ready," answered  Joseph,  "so  I  can 
name  them.  I'll  call  the  goldest  one 
Nugget,  and  the  one  with  the  black 
spot  on  his  tail,  Spottail,  and  the 


one  with  three  parts  of  his  tail,  we'll 
call  Looksharp.  You  didn't  know 
there  was  one  with  three  parts  to  his 
tail,  did  you,  mother?"  Joseph  de- 


manded, laughing. 

"No,"  admitted  Mrs.  Baldwin 
looking  curiously  into  the  bowl,  "1 
hadn't  noticed.     But  I'm  glad  yo« 


The  Value  of 


The  banker's  endorsement  on  a  certified  check 
is  an  absolute  assurance  to  you  of  its  value — 
the  name  —JTTLFH0-  on  onv  piece  of  hardware — 
any  tool — any  farm  or  garden  implement  or  can  cf 
paint  is  equally  as  great  an  assurance  of  value. 
^'STILETTO-  stands  for  the  highest  quality  attain- 
able in  the  article  which  bears  its  name — it  is  a 
positive  guarantee  of  worth — see  to  it  therefore 
when  buying  anything  for  the  house,  garden, 
factory,  farm,  bench   or  shop  —  that 
*"$Tifc£TTO—   is  stamped  upon  it.  It 
warrants  your  confidence. 
Wherever  good  goods  are  sold  you 
can  get  .  $T1LCTT0  brand. 

Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co. 

7C1  Townsend  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live 
from  the  city,  you  can  have  all  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden 
—anywhere.    Gcod  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  assured, 
if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

Write  for  Kewanee  Catalog  B 
 ALSO  

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 
DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

for  Irrigating 

Sewage  Disposal  Systems 

for  Private  Homes 


WRITE  US 


SIMOfNLJS  MACHINERY  CO. 

117-119-121  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Tel.  Kearmy  1457. 


Second      |_J>       tjl  1—  Screw 
hand      ■       I  I       I   Casing 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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did,  because  I  think  maybe  you 
would  make  a  good  little  camper 
*fter  all, — and  father  says  next  sum- 
mer maybe" — 

"O  mother,  mother,  does  he  say 
we'll  go?  really  go?" 

"He  says  maybe,"  laughed  his 
mother,  returning  his  bear  hug. 

"And  every  night,  when  we  feed 
the  fish,  will  you  tell  me  a  camp 
story?  and  we'll  pretend  the  fire  is  a 
camp-fire?" 

"I'll  try,  Insatiable!"  laughed  his 
mother;  "but  maybe  the  stories  will 
not  hold  out.  Anyway,  I  know  one 
more  about  a  frisky  little  chipmunk 
that  we  used  to  call  Skipjack,  and 
I'll  tell  you  that  to-morrow  night." 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  best  remedy  against  ants  is 
oayenne  pepper.  Spread  it  on  the 
shelves  of  the  store  closet  under  the 
paper  that  covers  them. 

The  best  way  to  clean  a  Brussels 
carpet  is  to  lay  it  face  down  on  the 
grass  and  beat  it  as  it  lies  there, 
then  by  the  corners  drag  it  over  clean 
grass  to  brush  off  the  loose  dust. 

When  flavoring  has  been  forgotten 
In  a  pudding  or  cake,  the  fault  may 
be  remedied  by  rubbing  the  desired 
extract  over  the  outside  of  the  cake 
as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

When  polishing  mirrors,  windows, 
or  picture  glass  with  whitening,  the 
best  way  to  use  it  is  to  have  it  In 
muslin  bags.  Dampen  the  glass 
lightly,  then  rub  with  the  bag  and 
polish  off  with  a  crumpled  news- 
paper. 

A  solution  of  vinegar  and  salt  is 
the  best  thing  to  clean  polished  iron 
as  well  as  copper.  Heat  the  salt  and 
vinegar  in  the  frying  pan  or  other 
dish.  Rub  off  the  stains,  then  wash 
it  off  and  scour  it  with  sand  soap. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  pota- 
toes at  a  dinner  is  rice,  cooked  in 
milk  and  well  salted,  put  into  a  dish 
and  browned  in  the  oven.  Make  a 
hot  lemon  sauce  and  pour  it  over 
the  rice  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
oven  and  just  before  the  dish  is 
sent  to  the  table. 

To  keep  the  varnished  wood  of  fur- 
niture looking  fresh  and  bright,  it 
should  be  rubbed  thoroughly  with 
oil  from  time  to  time.  Only  a  little 
oil  should  be  used,  and  that  carefully 
rubbed  in  with  a  flannel  until  it 
seems  to  have  all  gone,  otherwise  it 
will  catch  the  dust. 

Stained  borders  of  floors  will  re- 
quire doing  over  once  a  year  if  worn 
places  are  not  to  become  noticeable. 
The  stain  and     varnish     may  be 


Star  Wl  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas. 
Agents  wasted.  Sell  burners  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  6IL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


Redwood  Tanks* 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Box 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays.  Lum- 
ber, Millwork,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent. 


R.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton.  Calif. 


bought  and  applied  separately,  or 
mixed  together  and  applied  at  once. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  readiest 
method,  but  the  former  is  perhaps 
the  more  lasting. 

A  remedy  against  creaking  shoes 
is  to  allow  the  soles  to  stand  over 
night  on  a  platter  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  olive  oil,  so  that  they  will 
become  saturated  with  it.  This  will 
protect  them  against  dampness;  and 
if  they  are  carefully  wiped  off  on  the 
sole,  they  will  not  grease  carpets  and 
rugs,  though  this  treatment  is  in- 
tended essentially  for  walking  shoes. 

Stains  on  the  fingers  from  hand- 
ling potatoes  or  trimming  vegetables 
or  fruits  may  be  readily  removed  by 
thoroughly  rubbing  with  an  overripe 
tomato;  if  a  little  rotten  it  acts  the 
more  quickly.  A  stem  of  rhubarb  or 
pie  plant  is  equally  effectual,  and 
may  be  had  from  early  spring  until 
late  in  the  fall.  Either  will  prove 
better  than  soap  or  anything  else, 
and  cheaper  than  oxalic  acid  or  a 
rubber  brush. 


POISON  OAK. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
Oct.  31,  I  saw  a  formula  for  poison 
oak.  As  I  have  a  very  bad  attack 
on  my  face  at  the  present  I  took 
the  formula  to  the  druggist  and  he 
refused  to  fill  it.  As  I  have  the 
unfortunate  luck  of  getting  the  poi- 
son every  time  I  go  near  it,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could 
suggest  where  I  could  get  this  filled. 
— Mrs.  F.  E.  G.,  San  Juan  Bautlsta. 

[You  will  be  well  before  this  can 
be  published  if  you  leave  your  face 
alone.  Eating  disturbs  and  irritates 
it  simply  by  the  motion  of  the  jaws, 
so  do  as  little  chewing  as  you  can. 
Read  the  writer's  experience  in  the 
issue  of  Oct.  17.  Poison  Oak  will 
run  its  course  in  spite  of  medicine, 
alt  "sure  cures"  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Severity  of  attack  and 
length  of  time  affected  are  propor- 
tionate to  exposure.  Leave  it  alone, 
both  before  and  after  you  get  it.  We 
find  that  Rus  Tox  is  fluid  extract  of 
poison  oak  itself,  while  oleum  Tiglii 
is  croton  oil,  a  violent  irritant  unless 
sufficiently  diluted.  The  writer  ate 
a  few  little  twigs  of  poison  oak  once 
to  make  himself  immune.  He  didn't 
eat  enough.  The  immunity  of  the 
grave  isn't  satisfactory  anyhow.  We 
know  other  druggists  who  would  not 
care  to  fill  the  prescription. — R. 
E.  H] 


HYACINTHS. 

Hyacinths  grown  indoors  will  be 
a  success  if  ths  following  rules  are 
observed:  Fill  your  glass  with  wat- 
er, throwing  in  a  small  piece  of  char- 
coal, and  let  the  lower  part  of  the 
bulb  just  touch  the  water.  Put  them 
into  a  cool,  but  not  a  damp  place, 
away  from  the  light,  and  leave  them 
till  the  glasses  are  filled  with  roots 
and  leaves  have  begun  to  develop; 
then  give  them  as  much  sun  and 
light  as  you  can,  adding,  if  necessary, 
occasionally  a  little  water.  Unless 
the  water  becomes  muddy,  never 
change  it,  and  don't  put  the  pots  and 
glasses  into  a  cellar  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  damp,  or  into  a  cup- 
board where  there  is  no  atmosphere 
at  all.  A  spare  room  where  there  is 
no  fire  and  plenty  of  air  is  best." 


Do  you  desire  a  long  season  of  lil- 
ies of  the  valley?  Then  plant 
clumps  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  house  and  your  desire  will  be 


gratified  in  a  very  simple  fashion. 
Those  on  the  south  side  will  bloom 
first.  The  others  will  come  along 
in  succession  as  the  weather  warms 
up;  those  on  the  north  side  follow- 
ing last.  Mignonette  makes  an  ex- 
cellent house  plant,  if  seeds  are 
sown  in  pots  late  in  the  summer. 


A  young  girl  in  school  was  repri- 
manded for  mispronouncing  the 
word  "picturesque."  In  return  she 
explained  that  she  had  used  the  first 
e  where  it  belonged — picture — and 
the  remaining  letters  spelled  sque. 
She  had  pronounced  it  picture-sque. 
In  justification  of  her  conclusions 
she  said  that  no  letter  should  be  left 
at  such  loose  ends  in  any  word.  She 
was  almost  victorious,  but  her  con- 
fusion came  later  when  an  older  sis- 
ter at  most  provoking  times  would 
assure  her  that  her  costume  was  ex- 
ceedingly picture-sque. 


It  has  been  stated  that  more  milk 
is  contaminated  through  muddy  cor- 
rals than  through  improper  handling 
of  the  milk  at  the  milk  house. 


YOU  CAN 
BUILD 
?      THIS  HOME  YOUR- 
SELF 

We  furnish  the  lumber,  trim, 
windows,  doors,  cut  and  num- 
bered to  fit  our  plans. 

Also   paint,   finish,   stain,   nails,  hardware, 
plaster   or   interior  wallboards. 
Follow  the    plans    with    a    hammer;  easy, 
simple,    quick,  economical. 
A    permanent,    substantial    and  attractirs 
home   results.     Not   portable.  Satisfaction 
Kiiaranteed.      Illustrated    catalogue  FBEE 
WRITE  TODAY 

Ready  Built  House  Co. 

973  Broadway  Portland,  Qr*fti 


The  young  bride  who  is 
about  to  face  the  problems 
of  housekeeping  will  find  in 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocc~ 
late,  a  wholesome  and  eco- 
nomical food-drink.  Start 
housekeeping  right  by  serv- 
ing this  nutritious  beverage. 
It  will  make  any  meal  taste 
better  and  will  keep  the 
health  in  perfect  condition. 
Costs  less  than  a  cent  a  cup. 
For  making  desserts  and 
candy  it  is  without  an  equal. 
Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you 
a  can. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  the 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It 
has  been  U3ed  in  Western  homes  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century  and  its 
popularity  is  growing  day  by  day. 

D.  CHIRAROEUJ  CO. 
Since  1852         San  Fnnciico 


While  our  price 
will  not  he  increased 
during  1914, 
there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  quality. 


1 


CHIRARDELLI5 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


Buy  by  Parcel  Post  Direct  from  the  Importer!. 

"Quality"  Tea  and  Coffee. 

"CHA-MA" — A  famous  Green  Uncolored  Japan  Tea   60  CTS.  A  LB. 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND" — A  delicious  Black  English  Breakfast  Tea   50  CT».  A  LB. 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Black  Teas  in  the  world  75  CTS.  A  LB. 

Paeked  Only  In  1-lb.  Absolutely  Alr-Tlght  Tim. 

"E-CIL-A-BlCtiD"— Choice  Pure  Coffee  1  LB.  40  CTS.;  3  LBS,  11.00 

All  Postage  paid  by  us.  Mall  Orders  to 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO.,  112-A  Market  St.,  San  FrantliM,  Cal. 
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The  Markets. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  26,  1814. 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.) 
WHEAT. 

Both  export  and  domestic  demand 
continues  strong  in  the  north,  and 
with  the  bulk  of  local  supplies  com- 
ing from  that  source  this  market 
■hows  corresponding  firmness,  the 
club  and  red  varieties  being  stronger 
than  others.  Values,  however,  show 
little  change. 

Cal.  Club,  Ctl  $1.95 @ $2.00 

Ferty-fold    2.00®  2.06 

Northern  Club   $1.95®  2.00 

Northern  Blue'm          2.10®  2.16 

northern  Red    1.96® 2.10 

BARLEY. 
Futures  show  less  activity,  but  the 
spot  market  for  both    brewing  and 
feed  Is  well  maintained,  and  values 
are  firm  at  the  former  level. 
Brewing  &  Ship'ng  $1.20  ($1.26 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.17%  ®1.22fc 
OATS. 

There  has  been  heavy  trading  in 
the  northern  markets,  with  large 
sales  for  export,  and  this  market  is 
firm  in  sympathy.  The  local  demand 
is  of  moderate  proportions,  and  of- 
ferings are  ample  for  all  current 
needs. 

Red  feed   1.45  @1.50 

Seed   1.65  @1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White  1.55  @1.60 

Black  Seed  1.75  @2.25 

CORN. 

Prices  are  unchanged.  Eastern 
corn  is  fairly  steady,  with  moderate 
supplies  and  no  heavy  demand. 
Egyptian  is  moving  fairly  well  as 
last  quoted. 

California  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  ....1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

Egyptian  White  ..  1.67%®  1.70 
Milo  Maize  1.66  ®1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  in  general  con- 
tinues in  good  shape.  The  harvest 
is  pretty  well  over,  but  notwith- 
standing the  large  crop  of  most  va- 
rieties, there  is  sufficient  demand  to 
keep  prices  on  a  firm  basis.  In- 
quiries have  been  quite  numerous 
from  the  middle  west,  and  eastern 
buyers  are  now  taking  more  inter- 
est, while  considerable  business  has 
been  done  for  export.  Blackeyes 
are  a  little  easier,  but  bayos  show 
a  slight  advance  this  week,  and 
whites  and  limas  are  very  strong, 
with  an  upward  tendency.  Grow- 
ers in  general  are  holding  firmly, 
feeling  that  the  consuming  require- 
ments of  the  coming  year  will  be 
unusually  large. 

(On  wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl. $4. 50  @4.75 

Blackeyes   3.75  @3.85 

Cranberry  Beans  ..  3.65  @3.75 
Horse  Beans  ..  .  3.50  @3.76 
Small  Whites  .  3.90  @4.00 
Large  White    ....   3.75  @3.90 

Limas   5.15  @5.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys       ...  5.00  @5.10 
Mexican  Red  .....  4.75  @5.00 
SEEDS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  regard  to 
prices.  The  general  demand  is  a 
little  more  active,  but  supplies  in 
the  principal  lines  are  ample. 

Alfalfa   16     @17  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   io  @12%c 

HemP    3%@4  c 

M1Jlet    2%@  3%c 

Timothy    7%@8  c 

FLOUR. 

While  the  market  is    very  firm, 
and  there  has  been  some    talk  of 
higher  prices,  the  local  figures  have 
not  changed  for  some  time. 
Cal.  Family  Extra  \  .  .  .$6.60®  6.80 

Bakers'  Extras   6.50@6.00 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat 

•  nd  Oats  $9.00(5)11.00 

HAY. 

Offerings  have  dropped  off  ma- 
terially in  the  last  week,  as  stock 
Is  well  cleaned  up  in  the  fields  and 
prices  are  too  low  to  attract  heavy 
shipments  from  storage.  Local  busi- 
ness remains  quiet,  with  little  de- 


mand, though  fancy  hay  is  very 
scarce  and  commands  considerable 
premium  over  ordinary  stock.  Of- 
ferings of  alfalfa  are  large,  but  most 
of  it  finds  buyers.  There  was  quite 
a  large  shipment  to  the  Philippines 
recently,  but  on  the  whole  the  ex- 
port movement  is  not  of  very  large 
proportions. 

No.  1  Wheat  $9.00®  11.00 

do  No.  2   6.00®  8.50 

Barley   6.00®  7.60 

Tame  Oats    6.00®  12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa   6.00  O  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.60®  6.00 

Straw,  per  bale   10®  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  shows  little  feature 
at  the  moment,  prices  being  un- 
changed. Bran  is  a  little  easier, 
with  fairly  good  supplies  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  no  decline  is  expected. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton   $19.00®  20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00®  16.00 

Bran,  per  ton   26.00® 27.00 

Oilcake  Meal    33.00  ©34.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.00®  25.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.00®  43.00 

Middlings    33.00®  34.00 

Rolled  Barley    25.00 ©26.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts    29.00  ©30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

While  comparatively  few  changes 
are  noted,  the  general  tendency  is 
upward,  and  the  market  shows  a 
better  tone  than  for  some  time. 
Celery  in  particular  is  in  active  de- 
mand, both  delta  and  Santa  Clara 
stock  being  higher,  and  southern 
lettuce  has  advanced  sharply.  Wax, 
string  and  lima  beans  also  are 
much  higher,  with  a  fair  demand 
for  this  season  and  limited  offer- 
ings. While  the  tomato  season  is 
nearing  an  end,  there  is  still  con- 
siderable stock  coming  in,  and 
prices  are  hardly  up  to  last  week. 
Green  peppers  are  firm,  with  other 
lines  about  as  before. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs35®  40c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili.... 30®  40c 

Carrots,  per  sack  30©  40c 

Tomatoes,  lugs   30©  60c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb  5©  10c 

String    5©  8c 

Lima    5  @  8c 

Cucumbers,  lugs   35©  65c 

Eggplant,  lugs   25©  50c 

Summer  Squash,  box  ...  .50©  75c 
Cream  Squash,  box  ...  .30©  35c 
Celery,  doz  20©  30c 

do  crate   1.50  @  2.00 

Sprouts  lb   2@3%c 

Lettuce,  southern  crate  1.35©  1.50 
POTATOES   AND  ONIONS. 

The  potato  market  is  in  rather 
poor  shape,  as  there  has  been  very 
little  shipping  demand.  The  south- 
west is  supplied  from  other  sources 
at  low  prices,  leaving  a  surplus 
here,  and  some  northern  stock  is 
coming  in.  Onions  are  stiffening 
up,  as  a  good  deal  of  stock  has  gone 
east,  and  much  of  the  crop  left  in 
the  fields  has  been  damaged,  leav- 
ing only  moderate  supplies  avail- 
able. 

Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl.  $1.40©  1.50 
River  Burbanks,  ctl.  50©  1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl.  .  .   1.35©  1.50 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack  .  .     55©  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb  10@12%c 

POULTRY. 
Attention  has  been  centered  on 
turkeys  for  the  last  few  days.  Lo- 
cal offerings,  though  not  excessive, 
are  plentiful,  and  the  demand  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  raise  prices 
over  last  week's  level.  Live  birds, 
in  fact,  are  rather  weak,  while  some 
fancy  dressed  stock  has  brought  as 
high  as  27c.  Chickens  are  in  rath- 
er better  demand,  and  the  larper  of- 
ferings of  hens  show  some  improve- 
ment in  prices. 

Turkeys,  lb   20     ©22  c 

do,  dressed  23     ©26  c 

Large  Broilers  ...  20  ®22  c 
Small  broilers,  per  lb.  22     ©24  c 

Fryers   18     @19  C 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17  ©18  c 
Hens,  extra,  er  lb  17     ©  1 8  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb...  15  ®16  o 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb.  17     @18  c 

Squabs,  per  dox  2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair  ....     2.00  V00 

Ducks,  doz   $5.00©  9.00 

BUTTER. 
The  slight  upward  movement  in 


extras  continues,  and  firsts  are  also 
a  little  higher  than  last  week.  Aside 
from  a  very  fair  local  demand,  there 
is  some  shipping  business  most  of 
the  time,  which  tends  to  stiffen  the 
market. 

TBu.Frt.B4t.  Moo.   To.  Wa*. 

Extras  33ft    33       33       33  34 

Prime   28       28       28       28  28 

First*   27       27       27       27  27 

EGGS. 

Storage  stock  is  figuring  to  quite 
a  large  extent  in  current  business, 
the  demand  for  extras  being  limited 
at  present  prices.  Offerings  of  the 
latter  grade,  however,  are  moder- 
ate, and  the  week  shows  a  gradual 
advance,  though  the  present  figure 
is  below  last  week's  top  figure. 

Extras   47ft    47%    48       49  49% 

Sel.  Pul.    ..36       36       36       36 Mi  37 

CHEESE. 
Offerings  of  northern  stock  are 
quite  liberal,  and  flats  are  slightly 
lower.  The  inside  figure  on  Mon- 
terey cheese  has  also  been  shaded. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  15  %c 
New  Young  American,  fancy,  16  c 

Monterey  Cheese   14©  16c 

L,os  Angeles  dairy  trices. 

Wad.  Tho.  m    Sat  Hon.  To. 

Extras   36       36  36  36       36  36 

Eggs   48       46  46  46       46  46 

Cal.  Cheese    14        14  14  14       14  14 

Flats..  14%     14%  14%  14%    14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
Cranberries  continue  in  good  de- 
mand, but  considerable  eastern  stock 
has  been  coming  in,  and  liberal  of- 
ferings have  brought  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  prices.  Other  berries  are 
now  moving  in  a  very  limited  way. 
While  the  more  attractive  offerings 
of  apples  have  found  somewhat  more 
local  demand  for  Thanksgiving,  the 
light  shipping  movement  prevents 
any  improvement  in  prices,  and  the 
market  is  heavily  overloaded.  A 
few  black  figs  are  still  coming  in, 
but  the  season  is  about  over.  Offer- 
ings of  casabas  are  decreasing  and 
prices  are  stiffening  somewhat. 
Grapes  are  still  in  ample  supply, 
and  move  fairly  well  at  the  old 
prices. 

Cranberries,  bbl  ....$7.75©  8.25 
Huckleberries,  lb  ...  .  5  ©  7c 
Strawberries,  chest  ..  3.00©  4.00 
Raspberries,  chest  ....  5.00  ©  8.00 
Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  50©  90c 

Belleflowers   40©  65c 

Gravenstein   50©  1.00 

Pearmain    50©  65c 

Jonathan    40©  75c 

Crabapples    25©  50c 

Quinces,  box   25©  40c 

Pears,  box: 

Winter  Nellis   1.25©  1.50 

No.  2    65©  75c 

Other  varieties  ....  35©  75c 
Figs:       Black,  double 

layer   1.00©  1.25 

Persimmons,  box   50©  80c 

Casabas,  doz    40©  1.35 

do  lugs    65c 

Grapes:  crate    50  75c 

Black   50©  75c 

Cornichon   50©  60c 

Lugs   65®  1.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  continues 
to  receive  considerable  interest,  both 
here  and  in  the  east,  as  the  upward 
tendency  in  prices  and  the  rather 
light  supplies  in  dealers'  hands  have 
brought  more  inquiries  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  only  quotable  advance  this 
week  is  in  prunes,  which  still  find 
some  export  demand.  This  export 
business  moreover,  has  stimulated 
buying  in  domestic  markets;  and  as 
packers  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
they  have  had  to  meet  the  growers 
halfway.  As  high  as  6c  is  reported 
in  some  quarters,  and  as  the  supply 
is  getting  into  narrow  compass,  the 
outlook  is  favorable.  This  move- 
ment of  prunes  has  tended  to  bring 
more  attention  to  other  fruits,  and 
there  is  some  demand  for  apricots, 
though  the  movement  is  not  heavy. 
Peaches  are  still  moving  very  slowly, 
but  are  held  with  somewhat  more 
confidence.  A  few  Smyrna  figs 
have  arrived  here,  but  stocks  in  the 
east  are  light,  and  there  should  be 
a  good  cleanup  of  California  stock. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "The  upward  trend  of  prices 
in  California  prunes,  which  in  some 
days  past  has  been  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  dried  fruit  market,  is 
becoming  more  pronounced.  Locally 
spot  business  in  prunes  is  decidedly 


better,  though  the  movement  is 
largely  on  the  hand-to-mouth  order. 
The  improvement  in  the  Coast  situ- 
ation is  attributed  to  export  inquiry, 
which  has  already  resulted  in  sajes 
of  substantial  quantities,  and  to  a 
demand  from  the  Middle  West.  A 
stronger  market  for  peaches  for  Coast 
shipment  is  noted.  Fancy  stock  is 
particularly  strong,  as  supplies  in 
that  grade  are  reported  to  be  well 
cleaned  up,  specially  Muirs,  which 
are  said  to  be  about  exhausted.  Ex- 
tra choice  and  choice  grades  are  re- 
ported to  be  firmer  but  are  not  quot- 
ably  higher.  Apricots  are  steady, 
but  there  is  little  demand  for  for- 
ward coast  shipments  from  the  trade 
in  this  section,  and  the  consuming 
demand  is  light.  A  little  more  inter- 
est is  shown  in  spot  old  crop  fancy 
seeded  raisins,  though  no  important 
market  is  rather  firm  on  the  basis 
of  previous  quotations. 


California 
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San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley 

and  Bay  Region 
Sacramento    and     San  Joaquin 

Valleys 

Santa  Clara,  Pajaro  and  Salinas 
Valleys 

Santa  Cruz,  Mountains  and  Big 
Trees 

Del    Monte    and    Monterey  Bay 
Points 

Byron,   Paraiso,   El    Pajaro  and 

Gilroy  Hot  Springs 
Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Sierra  Region 
Kings  and  Kern  River  Canyons 
Lake  County  Resorts  and  Springs 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Santa 

Barbara  and  Coast  Country 
Los  Angeles  and  Its  Beaches 
Pasadena,  Riverside  and  Redlands 
Imperial  and  Ooarhella  Valleys 
Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 
Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
Willamette,  Umpqua  and  Rogue 

River  Valleys 
Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
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Emp,  Apples,  1914....  4     @5  e 

Apricots,  1914   6     @9  e 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  • 

Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914    6  fl 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  '14  5%@6  c 

Peaches,  new  3^4®  3  %c 

Pears    6     @8  o 

Salsino  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels   4  @4^o 

Seedless  Sultanas  ....  6  a 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

Practically  all  of  the  Valencia  or- 
anges have  been  shipped,  and  found 
the  eastern  markets  in  prime  condi- 
tion for  reception  of  the  good  fruit. 
The  best  stock  sold  from  $5.45  to 
16.35  per  box,  averaging  $6.00  at  the 
New  York  auctions,  while  a  few  car- 
loads of  undesirable  condition  and 
quality  averaged  less  than  $2.50,. 
The  general  run,  however,  brought 
very  satisfactory  figures. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
cars  of  navels  will  fall  short  of  last 
year's  shipments  by  several  thousand 
cars,  the  estimate  being  36,000  cars 
from  south  of  the  Tehachapi  and 
5,000  from  north  of  Tehachapi.  Tu- 
lare has  shipped  only  83  cars  to  date 
as  against  417  carloads  last  year.  The 
fruit  has  been  taking  on  color  and 
sugar  rapidly,  and  by  now  heavy 
shipments  of  Tulare  navels  should 
be  going  forward. 

The  Florida  crop  is  estimated  be- 
tween 8,500,000  to  9,000,000  boxes, 
and  Porto  Rico,  which  shipped  229,- 
000  boxes  last  year,  is  reported  to 
have  a  5©  per  cent  increase.  Louisi- 
ana also  estimates  she  will  produce 
300,000  boxes. 

In  San  Francisco  the  arrivals  of 
oranges  have  been  rather  large 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  fruit 
has  found  a  better  demand  than 
for  some  time,  prices  standing 
the  same  as  last  week.  Valencias, 
however,  show  less  firmness.  Grape- 
fruit is  lower,  and  the  top  figure  on 
lemonettes  has  been  cut. 
Oranges:  Navel,  box  .  . $2.00 <§> 2.50 

Valencias,  box    2.25®  3.25 

Tangerines,  crate    75c @  1.26 

Grapefruit,  seedless,  box  1.75  @  2.25 

Lemons,  box   1.75  @ 4.00 

Lemonettes,  box    1.00  @  1.75 

Limes,  case   3.00  @  5.00 

NUTS. 

Some  local  dealers  describe  the 
market  as  nominal  at  present,  as  the 
Thanksgiving  requirements  have 
been  fully  covered,  and  there  is  no 
trading  of  any  consequence.  The  ar- 
rival of  Manchuria  walnuts  of  com- 
paratively good  quality  tends  to  de- 
press prices  in  this  line,  and  16c. 
is  about  the  best  offer  from  local 
dealers  for  budded  walnuts.  Cur- 
rent offers  for  odd  lots  of  almonds 
range  from  14c  to  16c  for  good  soft- 
shells,  and  about  8c  for  hardshell, 
but  there  is  really  not  much  demand 
here.  Supplies  appear  to  be  light 
In  the  east,  and  there  may  be  some 
demand  later  from  that  quarter. 

(Association  Prices.) 

Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  e 

IXL   20  a 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   18  e 

Drakes    16  o 

Texas  Prolific   16  e 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  e 

No.  1  Softshell   16  %o 

Budded    18  c 

So.  2    12  a 

HONEY. 

Most  holders,  both  growers  and 
dealers,  are  holding  out  for  the  prices 
quoted.  A  good  many  small  lots, 
however,  are  being  forced  out  at  con- 
cessions, and  considerable  fancy  Ne- 
vada comb  has  been  offered  here  at 
11c.  There  is  little  .demand  any- 
where. 


Comb:  White  

11 

@13 

c 

.  ,  7 

#10 

c 

Dark   

,  .  5 

@  7 

c 

ffixtracted:  White  . 

.  .  7 

@  8 

c 

4 

U@ 

6c 

Off  Grades  

...  3 

©4 

c 

BEESWAX. 
Thre  Is  a  little  movement  at  the 
old  prices,  but  the  market  is  not  very 
active. 

Light   31  @32%c 

D*rk  27%@31  c 


HOPS. 

Local  values  are  unchanged.  While 
many  growers  are  holding,  some  are 
selling  at  the  current  basis,  and  there 
is  more  trading  than  for  sometime. 
Sales  have  been  made  in  Sonoma 
county  at  9V2  to  10c,  and  consid- 
erable business  has  been  done  in 
Washington  at  7  to  10c. 

1914  crop    8  @10 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Owners  of  beef  cattle  are  disposed 
to  hold  off  a  little,  and  the  market 
is  quite  strong  in  consequence.  Val- 
ues, in  fact,  are  firmly  maintained 
on  everything  but  hogs,  which  are 
Offerings  in  the  local  auction 
still  coming  in  freely. 

Steers:  No.  1    7     @  7*4c 

No.  2  \  6  %  @  7  c 

'ows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  6     @  6%c 

No.  2   5  y2  @  5  %,  c 

.alls  and  Stags   3     &  5  t 

4lves:  Light   9     @  9ftc 

Medium    8  Ms  @  9  « 

Heavy    7     @  8  t 

logs:  Grain-fed: 

225  to  300  lbs   7 Vie 

100  to  225  lbs   7%c 

rTlme  Wethers   5  %  @  6  c 

HJwes  5     @  5%c 

Milk  Lambs  GSA  @  7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS 

■(teers   10%@ll%c 

Heifers   10%@11  c 

Veal,  large  13%  @14  t 

Small   15  @15ttc 

button:  Wethers   ....11     @12  c 

Ewes  10  @10%f 

Suckling  Lambs  13     <g>  1 3  Vt  c 

'ressed  Hogs  13     @14  e 

HORSES. 
Oofferings  in  the  local  auction 
markets  this  week  are  the  largest  in 
some  time.  There  appears  to  be  some 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  buyers, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  will 
develop.  Most  of  the  stock  is  of 
medium  weight,  coming  from  north- 
ern California.  The  foreign  demand 
has  not  yet  been  felt  here. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  lbs. 

and  over  $225®  276 

Mght  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200 ©215 
:hunks,  1350  to  1500...  180® 200 
-'agon  Horses,   1250  to 

1350    125@176 

<>reen  Mountain  Range  .  .  60(g)  100 
delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250   1.00®  1.10 


Publisher's  Department 


While  the  Rural  Press  is  edited 
and  managed  in  the  interest  of  the 
agriculturists  of  the  coast,  yet  our 
readers  must  remember  that  the  sub- 
scription price  of  one  dollar  for  52 
copies  of  this  journal  hardly  pays 
for  the  white  paper,  press-work  and 
postage.  Because  it  is  conceded  that 
the  Rural  Press  has  the  best  class  of 
farmers  as  readers,  men  who  have 
money  to  pay  for  what  they  want, 
our  advertising  columns  are  in  de- 
mand by  those  who  seek  the  country 
trade.  That  the  advertisements  may 
be  of  benefit  to  our  readers,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  pay  for  their  inser- 
tion, we  have  tried  to  keep  out  unde- 
sirable or  fraudulent  announcements. 
Our  subscribers  will  help  us  im- 
mensely when  doing  business  with 
advertisers  to  mention  the  Rural 
Press.  We  believe  that  by  doing  so 
you  will  get  better  treatment,  as  the 
merchant  who  does  advertise 
wishes  your  trade  and  will  do  what 
he  can  to  secure  and  retain  it. 


We  find  in  this  office  that  our 
new  book,  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice," is  of  great  value  in  answering 
poultry  queries  from  subscribers. 
Instead  of  forwarding  these  ques- 
tions to  Mrs.  Swaysgood  we  can  us- 
ually turn  to  the  t)ook  and  find  the 
answer,  which  makes  us  think  that 
every  poultryman  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  book  at  his  home  for 
ready  reference. 


The  Rural  Press  is  printed  one 
day  earlier  than  usual  this  week  in 
order  that  the  whole  force  may  ob- 
serve Thanksgiving  day.  Reports 
from  our  field  men  were  not  all  in 
so  that  we  cannot  give  the  total  of 
new  subscribers  this  week.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  a  good  gain  was 
made. 


Elmer  Archer  of  Chico  smudged  8  | 
acres  of  almonds  with  650  2-gallon 

pots  in  1913  and  saved  his  crop  while 
those  who  did  not  smudge  lost 
heavily. 


Farmers  do  not  make  a  business  of 
raising  poultry,  yet  the  egg  and  poul- 
try market  would  both  be  very  short 
if  it  were  not  for  them,  and  there  are 
very  few  farmers  that  could  not  make 
quite  a  little  more  money  out  of 
ducks  and  poultry  if  they  would  take 
the  girls  into  partnership.  If  there 
are  no  children,  take  the  wife  in  as 
partner,  and  keep  books  in  a  business 
way,  sharing  profits  and  losses  equal- 
ly. 


One  of  the  most  prosperous  fruit 
ranches  around  this  section  is  a  ten 
acre  peach  orchard  combined  with 
poultry,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  And 
everything  is  thoroughbred,  the  man 
has  Orpington  chickens  as  a  side  line 
to  his  fruit,  and  his  wife  has  buff  Or- 
pington ducks  and  red  Bourbon  tur- 
keys. Both  advertise  and  fill  their 
own  orders  and  each  helps  the  other 
in  true  helpmate  fashion,  just  like 
"ye  olden  times,"  except  that  the  wo- 
man retains  her  individuality,  which 
used  to  be  sunk  in  the  man's. 


Get  In  On  a  Rising  Market 

With  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing, making  them  most  profitable, 
there  is  no  better  investment  for  the 
wide-awake  fruit  grower  than 
SHIPPING  PLUMS 

We  have  a  complete  assortment  of  all  the 
good  varieties  on  Myrobolan.  Bitter  Almond 
and  Natural  Peach  Seedling  Root. 

Write  Us  First 
THE  SILVA-BERCTHOLDT  CO. 
"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B  Newcastle,  Cal. 


California 
Vegetables 

In  Garden  and 
Field 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M 

"California  Vegetables"  is  hand- 
somely printed,  contains  many 
cuts,  has  over  300  pages,  and  is 
bound  in  cloth.  The  contents  cov- 
er every  phase  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing, including  farmers'  gardens, 
California  climate,  vegetable  soils, 
irrigation,  drainage,  cultivation, 
fertilization,  protection,  weeds, 
seed,  growing,  location  and  ar- 
rangement, planting  season,  prop- 
agation; also  descriptio  n  and 
methods  of  handling  all  varieties 
of  vegetables  grown  here. 

Price  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Publishers. 
525  Market  St.,      San  Francisco 


$8.00 
Vi  carat 
$17.00 
3/s  carat 
$30.00 
Vz  carat 
$40.00 
Ya  carat 
$52.50 
%  carat 
$65.00 
%  carat 
$82.50 
1  carat 
$95.00 


Genuine,  Perfect  Cut 
Diamonds—  Watches, 
Rings,  Etc.,  Sent  Di- 
rect to  You  I 

Send  a£  once  for  our  new  Jewelry 
Booklet.  It  explains  the  De  Lyss 
Plan,  our  iron-clad  Guarantee 
about  Import  Prices.  It  shows 
the  finest  quality,  complete  line 
of  Diamonds.  Watches.  Kings, 
etc. — all  highest-class  Jewelry  at 
Factory  Prices  to  YOU. 

Never  a  Time  Like  NOW  to 

n  « » ■ .  ti,o-.n-^  r  Diamondsin- 
Buy  O.amonds!         ,,  20  pet 

cent  a  year.  The  European  war 
is  going  to  make  even  bigger 
jumps  in  value.  Diamond  buy- 
ers everywhere  are  Investing 
now — that's  why  we  suggest  that 
YOU  act  at  once.  Our  stork  is 
large,  but  going  fast  as  Christ- 
mas gets  nearer.  You  can  now 
buy  at  a  Big  Saving  of  Money. 
Don't  fail  to  get  our  Free  Book- 
let. Many  sizes  and  styles  of 
Diamond  Jewelry  shown.  See 
pictures  below  for  sample  of  our 
low  prices. 


De  Lyss  Jewelry  Booklet  FREE! 
Send  for  it  Today  —  Pick  Vour 
Christmas  Gifts,  Everything  Guaranteed. 


Everything  In  the  jewelry  line.  Thousands  of 
ideal  Xmas  gifts,  such  as  lockets,  brooches, 
pendants,  earrings,  bracelet  watches,  beauty  pins, 
cuff  buttons,  watch  chains,  ladies'  neck  chains 
— everything  ever  manufactured  1n  dependable 
jewelry,  priced  from  50c  up.  Remember  that 
every  piece  of  jewelry  bought  from  us  is  guaran- 
teed to  please  you. 

Mosf  Complete  Line  of  Watches  nil 

Grades         The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Save  Money.  Buy  direct  from  us.  28  years  in 
jewelry  business  in  California.  Goods  sent  on 
Free  Examination  if  desired.  Address 

DE  LYSS  JEWELRY  COMPANY 

533  So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Established  1886. 

Largest  Wholesale  Mall  Order  Jewelers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

,  Write 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  TIIIK    ^^S-,  today 
FREE  Booklet, 
It  shows  just 
what 


De  Lyss  Jewelry 
533  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 

Gentlemen: — 

Kindly  send  me  your  Free  Booklet  of 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry. 


Name 
Address 


VAUTTIER  COBURN  CO  S.F.  SOU  HFRS, 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Writ*  f*r  Mm  Lift. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL 
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The  J.  H.  Hale— America's 
Greatest  Freestone  Shipping  Peach 

Firm  as  a  Cling,  Yet  Perfect  Freestone.  Round,  Holds  Shape. 
Unexcelled  for  Canning.  Rich,  Meaty  Flesh,  Weighs  12c/c  More 
Than  Elberta,  Vz  to  Vi  Larger,  Ideal  for  Drying.    Late  Bloomer. 


The  Peach  for  Western  Growers       What  a  California  Expert  Thinks 

Here  is  a  peach  that  will  ship  immense 
distances.  A  peach  round  in  form  and 
regular  in  shape,  that  doesn't  "rag  out", 
or  discolor  syrup,  matchless  for  canning. 
A  peach  of  sweetness,  heaviness  and  den- 
sity of  flesh  admirable  for  drying.  Study 
these  qualities: 


Size,  1-3  to  1-2  larger  than  Elberta 
Weighs  12%  more  per  bushel 
Tight  skin,  practically  fuzzless 
Golden  yellow  color,  carmine  blush 
Solid  and  firm.    Won't  "squash  down" 
Longer  keeper,  better  shipper 
Globular  shape  for  canning 
Brilliant  clear  syrup 
Better  flavor  than  Lemon  Cling 
Heavy,  dense  flesh  for  drying 
Large  size,  cheapest  to  handle 
Ripens  early — hangs  late 
Late  bloomer,  for  frosty  region* 

A  few  peaches  have  some  qualities  best 
fitted  for  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  But 
here  is  a  peach  that  embraces  them 
all.  Find  out  more  about  the  amazing 
J.  H.  Hale.  Send  for  the  catalog.  Get 
posted  —  NOW. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES 

Box    ? J     Stark  City,  Missouri 

Please  mail  me  your  120-page  catalog.   I  am  interested  in 


Apples 

Plums 

Peaches 

Cherries 

Pears 

Bush  Fruits 

Roses 

Ornamentals 
Strawberries 


.Approximate  Number  of  trees  desired. 


Name_ 


Address_ 


"The  J.  H.  Hale  is  a  very  heavy,  firm-fleshed 
peach — coarse  fiber  almost  absent.  Flesh  solid 
yellow  to  the  pit-wall,  no  excess  of  red  at  pit  and 
no  cavities  around  it.  A  variety  that  should 
prove  of  exceptional  value  in  this  state.  If  it 
persists  in  being  as  much  larger  than  Elberta  as 
is  claimed  it  will  be  hard  to  hold  in  one  hand  in 
California." 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Dean  College  of  Agr. 

University  of  California 

Be  First  In  Your  Section 

As  an  orchardist  looking  for  most  profitable 
fruits,  there  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  you  in 
the  J.  H.  Hale  Peach.  Read  the  complete  story 
and  description  in  our  catalog.  Our  supply  of 
J.  H.  Hale  peach  trees  is  limited.  To  get  your 
trees  you  must  order  early.  Ask  about  our 
special  June-budded  J.  H.  Hale  peach  trees  for 
large  planters. 

Genuine  Delicious  Apple — Growers'  Prices 

You  who  have  wanted  genuine  Delicious  can 
now  get  them,  extra  size,  extra  grade,  with  the 
famous  William  P.  Stark  quality,  direct  from  our 
nursery  and  at  nursery  prices.  Write  for  catalog 
showing  complete  list  of  tested,  profitable  apples. 

No  Agents— Save  30%  to  50% 

By  ordering  from  catalog  you  do  business  with 
us  direct.  No  salesmen's  or  agents*  commissions 
and  expenses  to  add  to  your  tree-cost.  Note  the 
saving— it  figures  from  yi  to  All  prices 

printed  in  plain  figures.    One  price  to  all. 

Illustrated  Catalog  — FREE 

You  need  this  compact,  handy  tree-book.  Fits  in  your 
coat-pocket.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Contains  complete 
J.  H.  Hale  story.  Lists  all  good  varieties  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  apricot,  quince,  grape,  bush-fruits,  roses, 
ornamentals,  etc.  Send  for  it  today. 


Read  What  Our   California  Cus- 
tomers Say.    Our  Trees  Pass 
All  Inspection  Laws.  Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Concord,  Cal.,  Dec.  18,  1913. 
Gentlemen:  ,    .       . . 

Trees  received  and  very  much  pleased 
with  quality  of  both  roots  and  tops.  They 
were  carefully  examined  by  Government  In- 
spector and  got  a  clean  bill  of  health,  also 
praise  for  the  healthy,  clean  stock  you  send 
out.  WM.  JUDGE 


ii. 


Stevison,  Cal.,  Feb.  10,  1914 
Gentlemen:  I  received  the  trees  in  good 
shape,  in  fact,  in  better  shape  than  1  can 
get  stock  right  here.  I  was  ready  to 
plant  the  day  they  arrived,  and  I  am 
certain  they  will  grow,  as  ground  is  in 
best  of  shape.  s.  N.  NELSON 


Cal. 


Gent,»nsPe^ 


WilHts 
n  ,wt  open  the  trees, 

through  the  WiniamP.^^^R.  >1EAD_ 


William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Box  7 J  Stark  City,  Mo. 
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Better  Egg  Marketing  System. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Susan   Swaysgood,   Pomona,  Cal.] 

We  are  now  getting  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  that  means 
we  shall  soon  be  thinking  of  making  a  new  start.  In  cold  countries 
they  get  a  rest  in  winter,  but  here  we  simply  quit  doing  certain 
things  and  start  new  ones.  And  that  really  is  the  best  modern  rec- 
ognition of  rest.  A  change  of  work  rests  certain  muscles  and  brain 
cells  and  gives  activity  to  those  that  have  had  a  rest,  that  is  much 
better  than  going  dormant  like  the  trees  do,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  A  tree  knows  when  it  has  had  enough  rest,  but  give  a 
man  or  woman  a  long  rest  and  they  want  more  and  don't  really 
think  they  should  begin  work  again.  Nothing  personal,  so  don't 
all  come  back  at  me  please.    I  include  myself  to  save  my  skin. 

We  will  commence  this  month  by  giving  a  few  technical,  or 


times  larger,  than  selected ;  but  because  some  of  them  are  dark- 
shelled  we  must  submit  to  this  discrimination. 

I  say  a  fresh  egg  ought  to  command  fresh  egg  prices.  Color 
does  not  influence  the  quality  of  the  eggs  at  all,  neither  does  it  add 
to  the  quantity.  Selected  eggs  ought  to  be  graded  for  freshness 
and  size ;  then  the  consumer  would  know  that  he  is  getting  what  he 
pays  for.  There  is  no  need  for  three  grades  of  eggs,  because  all 
eggs  should  be  candled,  or  how  are  you  going  to  know  they  are 
fresh  ?  An  expert  can  tell  the  age  of  an  egg  in  just  an  instant  when 
he  gets  it  before  his  searchlight.  The  air  space  tells  the  story  and 
there  is  no  gainsaying  it.  so  why  call  one  grade  candled? 

Pullet  eggs  should  be  sold  at  same  prices  as  cold  storage  eggs, 
then  people  could  take  their  choice. 

Storage  eggs  should  he  branded  just  as  is  oleomargarine,  and 
Chinese  eggs  should  be  branded  too;  then  the  people  would  not  be 


The  Heavy  Breeds  are  Highly  Favored  by  Farmers. 


market  terms  that  seem  to  puzzle  some  of  our  readers.  On  this  Los 
Angeles  market  we  have  three  grades  of  fresh  eggs,  besides  pullet 
eggs.  These  are  termed  selected,  candled,  case  count,  and  pullet 
eggs.  "Selected"  are  selected  first  for  color,  which  must  be  white, 
second  for  size  and  freshness.  A  case  of  selected  eggs  must  weigh 
so  much,  or  they  are  passed  into  the  grade  of  candled.  This  grade 
must  have  been  candled  so  that  nothing  hut  strictly  fresh  eggs  are 
contained  in  the  package,  and  they  must  also  be  fair  size,  but  not 
exactly  made  to  weigh  so  much.  Case  count  takes  them  as  they 
come — any  color,  but  they  must  be  fresh  and  of  medium  size.  Pullel 
eggs  sell  for  about  5  cents  a  dozen  under  case  count;  and  case 
count  is  2  cents  under  candled,  and  selected  is  2  cents  above  candled. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  pieces  of  injustice  that  we  can 
think  of,  because  the  discrimination  is  made  solely  on  the  color. 
Case  count  eggs  vary  in  color,  and  are  often  quite  as  large,  and  some- 


confused  so  that  they  buy  one  thing  when  they  want  something 
else.  I  fail  to  see  any  gains  for  the  ambiguity  in  terms,  except  to 
those  who  want  to  pass  one  for  the  other,  for  profit. 

Now  this  is  a  case  where  every  consumer,  every  farmer  and 
every  storekeeper  would  be  benefited ;  then  why  not  set  up  a  howl 
about  it  until  things  are  remedied  ?  Why  should  people  keep  paying 
for  what  they  don't  get?  It  is  just  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  let 
things  drift.  As  a  kid  I  remember  going  to  the  baker's  shop  for  a 
loaf  of  bread;  it  was  weighed  and  a  nice  little  sweet  bun  was  put  on 
as  the  make-weight.  Being  a  kid,  I  was  always  ready  for  anything 
like  that,  and  the  bun  made  about  two  good  bites.  When  I  got 
home  mother's  first  word  was,   'Did  he  weigh  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "but  I  ate  the  make-weight." 

Of  course  that  was  all  right,  but  if  I  had  not  confessed,  that 
(Continued  on  page  578.) 
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CALDFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  December  2,  1914. 


Stations. 

Past 

Rainfall  Di 
Seasonal 

tta 

Normal 

Tempera  ture 
Data 
Past  Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max  'm 

Min'm 

1.37 

8.34 

9.90 

58o 

42o 

Red  Bluff .  . 

.66 

2.23 

5.74 

68 

36 

Bacramento . 

.26 

1.34 

3.70 

68 

36 

B.  Francisco 

.58 

1.06 

4.17 

68 

44 

Ban  Jose . . . 

.92 

1.90 

3.25 

72 

32 

Fresno  

.16 

.74 

2.06 

76 

32 

Indep'nd'nce 

.00 

.40 

2.00 

80 

22 

B.  L.  Obispo . 

.94 

1.14 

3.57 

82 

38 

Los  Angeles 

.76 

1.25 

2.38 

86 

48 

Ban  Diego .  . 

.54 

2.44 

1.38 

80 

50 

The  Week. 


The  record  says  that  when  Elijah  went  into 
weather-prophecy  that  returns  came  so  fast 
that  Ah  ad  had  to  drive  lickety-split  to  Jezreel 
to  get  out  of  the  wet  and  was  only  kept  from 
taking  cold  by  the  warmth  of  Jezebel's  anger 
when  she  found  that  Elijah  had  succeeded  in 
getting  rain  by  killing  all  the  weather-fakirs, 
who  were  particular  pets  of  hers.  It  is  much 
that  way  to  the  present  day.  On  another  page 
Mr.  Blochman  has  a  paragraph  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Alaska  weather  is  coming  right 
to  make  good  rain  for  us.  Before  we  could  get 
it  into  print  he  had  to  telephone  that  the 
weather  had  speeded-up  the  film  so  that  the  leis- 
urely saunter  of  the  prophet  was  made  to  look 
like  a  dead  run.  And  so  it  comes  that  in  this 
issue  we  have  the  fulfillment  on  one  page  and 
the  prophecy  on  another.  But  what  does  that 
matter  it'  we  can  cry  out  as  did  Elijah:  "Get 
thee  up,  eat  and  drink,  for  there  is  a  sound  of 
abundance  of  rain!" 


Rejoice  by  Eating  Chicken ! 

To  set  forth  a  joyful  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season — for  such  the 
present  storm  seems  really  to  be — we  have  filled 
this  issue  largely  with  chicken.  Whatever  may 
be  the  professional  aspects  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry which  expert  writers  have  depicted  upon 
other  pages,  the  only  aspect  which  appeals  to  us 
at  this  moment  is  full-bodied,  round-thighed, 
yellow-legged  chicken,  which  was  set  forth,  in 
all  its  savor  and  flavor,  in  the  old  farmhouse, 
back  east,  when  the  minister  and  his  family 
were  invited  to  dinner.  We  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  our  smelling  and  tasting  ma- 
chinery completely  cleared  of  that  boyhood's 
impression  of  the  ecstatic  in  flavors  and  aromas. 
It  comes  to  us  now  as  we  are  calling  attention  to 


the  particular  function  of  this  issue  of  our  jour- 
nal, which  is  to  throw  emphasis  upon  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  importance  of  our  poultry 
industry.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  has  significance 
not  alone  for  those  who  take  up  poultry  prod- 
ucts as  a  specialty.  They  can  quickly  sense  the 
suggestion,  to  be  found  in  the  high  prices  of 
meat  from  grazing  animals,  that  there  is  profit 
to  be  found  by  them  in  the  fact  that  while  such 
meats  are  so  rapidly  advancing  in  price,  poul- 
try prices  have  not  materially  changed  and 
therefore  the  attention  of  stewards  and  house- 
wives will  surely  be  attracted  to  the  possibility 
and  the  advantage  of  making  poultry  a  staple 
to  be  urged  upon  eaters  rather  than  a  luxury 
to  be  doled  out  to  them.    This  will  advance 
poultry  prices  probably:  because  there  is  not 
supply  enough  to  meet  a  notably  increased 
consumption — but  that  is  a  business  matter 
which    has    bearings    emphasized    by  other 
writers  in  this  issue.    The  question  which  oc- 
curs to  us  is  this.  While  the  market  poulterers 
will   naturally   give   more   attention   to  the 
"  'eavy  'ens"  of  our  cockney  cousins,  and 
thus  breed  for  weight  and  style  of  flesh  rather 
than  almost  exclusively  for  eggs,  why  is  there 
not  also  a  sharp  suggestion  for  other  readers 
who  expect  to  sell  neither  fowls  nor  eggs,  but 
wish  to  grow  fowls  for  their  own  tables,  to 
give  variety  to  the  home-menu  and  to  save 
some  of  the  money  which  now  goes  to  the 
butcher-wagon?    We  suppose  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  returns  such  value  from 
the  investment  as  a  small  flock  of  the  right 
kind  of  hens — unless  it  be  a  bunch  of  pigeons, 
properly  housed   for  squab-raising.    If  one 
keeps  just  enough  fowls  to  clear  up  the  whole- 
some house-wastes,  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
grain  in  their  diet,  there  will  be  a  profit  of 
several  hundred  per  cent  over  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  charged  to  them  for  foundation 
stock,  feeding  and  care.   We  have  tried  it  for 
years  and  know  about  it.   It  is  like  picking  up 
nuggets  in  the  backyard,  which  some  of  our 
readers  in  the  foothills  sometimes  indulge  in 
While  we  are  cautious  about  advising  people 
to  go  into  poultry  on  a  commercial  scale  with- 
out  demonstrating  their   skill,   ability  and 
means,  we  are  perfectly  reckless  about  urging 
readers  to  graft  a  small  poultry  adjunct  upon 
any  kind  of  a  rural  or  suburban  outfit  what- 
ever All  any  one  needs  to  start  is  Mrs.  Sways 
good's  "California  Poultry  Practice,"  which 
has  due  regard  for  amateur  activities.  Our 
experience  is  that  a  home-flock  of  fowls  is  a 
great  agency  for  saving  money,  which  is  the 
chief  factor  in  making  money,  and  is  a  great 
joy  to  the  kid,  as  well  as  the  old  man.   If  you 
don't  keep  a  few  fowls  you  do  not  get  half 
there  is  in  life. 

Gold  up  to  Date. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  traditional 
and  historical  things  about  gold,  but  the  most 
interesting  present  fact  seems  to  be  that  gold 
will  go  out  of  fashion  in  California  where  it 
has  maintained  its  style  longer  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  perhaps.  And  there  are 
some  traditional  things  about  gold  which,  it 
seems,  are  not  true.  We  remember  reading 
quite  a  learned  treatise  once  that  the  ancients 
made  coin  out  of  gold,  although  at  the  same 
time  silver  of  the  same  weight  was  more  valu 
able  because  the  gold  would  not  wear  off,  but 
would  simply  flatten.    It  was  a  good  enough 


treatise,  like  many  others  have  been,  until  put 
to  the  test,  and  the  test,  for  us,  was  applied 
last  week  when  the  new  Reserve  Bank  received 
large  deposit  of  gold  from  Portland  and 
would  credit  only  what  the  gold  was  worth 
by  weight  and  not  what  the  stamp  on  it  de- 
clared. And  so  gold  will  wear  off  and  a  man 
with  a  pocket  full  of  gold  pieces  has  less  and 
ess  money  each  day  although  he  does  not 
spend  a  cent.  This  means  actually  that  if  you 
sell  a  lot  of  grain  for  $500,  and  are  paid 
□  gold,  you  will  really  not  have  $500 
when  you  get  to  the  bank,  and  if  your 
banker  follows  the  present  fashion  and 
credits  you  with  only  as  much  as  it  will 
give  him  credit  for  in  the  Reserve  Bank, 
you  will  not  sell  for  gold  a  great  many  times, 
but  will  seek  for  paper  notes  which  will  not 
wear  out  because  you  can  always  get  new  ones 
in  exchange  when  they  get  shabby.  By  this 
route  gold  coin  promises  to  go  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  will  take  its  place  in  the  bank  vaults 
to  be  drawn  upon  only  when  transactions  re- 
quire the  real  thing  and  not  any  sign  of  it. 
This  will  be  quite  a  shock  at  first  to  old  Cali- 
fornians  who  remember  the  Civil  War  and  the 
refusal  to  circulate  greenbacks  in  place  of 
coin,  and  who  since  that  time  have  felt  that 
they  never  had  any  money  at  all  unless  they 
could  jingle  it.  The  incoming  of  the  copper 
cent  and  the  outgoing  of  the  gold  piece  are 
two  severe  shocks  to  the  memories  of  the  pio- 
neers, it  is  true,  but  the  State  will  live  and 
grow  even  more  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  aban- 
donment of  these  financial  traditions,  no 
doubt.  But  of  course  there  are  some  other 
financial  traditions  which  are  more  important 
to  abandon,  and  we  hope  the  Reserve  Bank  will 
help  us  to  unloose  them  also. 

What  Shall  We  Do  for  Horses? 

Ever  since  last  August  horses  have  been 
going  to  Europe  at  a  frightful  rate.  Tourists 
are  staying  at  home  and  horses  are  going 
abroad,  and  who  knows  but  what  we  are  losing 
more  in  working  and  producing  power  than 
formerly.  We  do  not  know  how  many  have 
gone,  but  on  a  single  day,  November  27,  we 
read  of  five  steamers  leaving  ports  all  the  way 
from  Halifax  to  New  Orleans  and  carrying  in 
all  5,320  horses  for  the  European  armies.  If 
that  should  keep  up  as  a  daily  rate  we  should 
all  have  to  walk  or  take  to  trolleys  and  auto- 
mobiles, as  we  are  largely  doing  anyway,  but 
it  would  be  harder  to  make  this  country's 
crops  with  hoes  or  tractors.  It  was  clear 
enough  before  the  last  war  that  we  ought  to 
be  growing  more  horses  in  this  country,  and 
that  fact  is  being  emphasized  in  a  way  no  one 
could  have  anticipated.  Probably  few  fully 
appreciated  how  shy  the  other  side  of  the 
world  was  on  horses — and  yet  America  has 
been  supplying  army  mounts  for  European 
countries  for  a  long  time,  while  we  have  been 
importing  breeding  stock  from  Europe  all  the 
time.  It  ought  to  be  a  pretty  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  America  is  a  good  place  to  make 
horses  and  that  our  capacity  for  such  a  pro- 
duct is  beyond  all  European  capacities.  The 
lesson  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be  that  those  who 
have  money  and  suitable  lands  ought  to  be 
stocking  up  with  mares  and  good  sires  and 
that  we  ought  to  take  to  systematic  produc- 
tion of  horses  of  acceptable  types  more  freely 
than  ever.    Hitherto  the  horse,  except  in  a 
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few  notable  enterprises,  has  been  a  by-product 
of  ordinary  farming,  and  though  that  is 
a  thoroughly  rational  and  desirable  thing 
if  proper  effort  is  made  for  weight  and 
quality,  and  should  be  pursued  more  fully 
than  hitherto,  there  seems  to  be  more 
reason  than  ever  to  take  up  the  horse  as 
a  specialty  in  production,  and  given  the  same 
investment  and  provision  that  are  usually  given 
to  specialties.  And  Europe  will  need  horses 
after  the  war,  probably  as  sharply  as  she  needs 
them  now,  for  the  horses  which  will  come 
through  will  be  of  little  account,  and  all  in- 
dustries which  have  been  robbed  for  the  army 
must  be  re-supplied.  The  world  will  be  hun- 
gry for  horses  for  a  long  time. 


Remember  the  Grand  Trees. 

We  are  much  interested  in  two  propositions 
affecting  the  coast  redwoods  which  should  be 
freely  talked  about.  One  is  the  effect  of  the 
Panama  canal  upon  the  movement  of  redwood 
from  the  upper  coast  landings.  J.  H.  Brown, 
an  expert  on  redwood,  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  week  that  the  Panama  canal  will  permit 
the  marketing  of  redwood  throughout  the 
world  in  parcel  lots  of  25,000  to  100,000  feet ; 
whereas  in  the  past  it  has  been  necessary  to 
sell  in  cargo  lots  of  1,000,000  or  more  feet  in 
order  to  get  advantageous  freight  rates.  Mr. 
Brown  thinks  the  opening  of  the  Panama  ca- 
nal and  the  completion  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  railroad  into  Humboldt  county  will 
mean  more  to  the  redwood  industry  than  any- 
thing since  the  manufacture  of  redwood  be- 
gan. That  will  be  a  force  in  the  imminent  im- 
mense development  of  that  part  of  the  State 
which  has  done  so  well  while  waiting  so  pa- 
tiently for  the  world's  eye. 

But  redoubled  activity  in  redwood  lumber- 
ing means,  of  course,  increased  cutting  of  the 
forest  primeval.  The  redwood  restores  itself 
splendidly,  but  it  will  take  centuries  to  get 
such  trees  as  are  being  cut.  Therefore  we  have 
a  keen  interest  in  a  proposition  which  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  credits  to  Charles  Willis  Ward, 
who  has  backed  his  suggestion  by  a  $25,000 
contribution,  for  the  purchase  of  20,000  acres 
of  land  covered  with  mighty  redwood  trees, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  river,  for  a 
great  public  park.  The  location  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  is  an  ideal  spot.  The  trees 
are  of  the  most  wonderful  growth,  some  of 
them  being  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  upwards  of  300  feet  in  height.  The  report 
is  that  Congressman  Kent  has  contributed  a 
similar  amount  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  another 
man  in  the  east  has  put  up  a  like  sum,  and  the 
suggestion  is  that  California  might  vote  cash 
enough  to  insure  the  purchase.  Surely  the 
State  ought  to  do  that  much  for  posterity.  The 
redwood  park  in  Santa  Cruz  county  is  all  right, 
but  it  surely  should  be  complemented  by  such 
a  grand  area  at  the  north,  which  would  fitly 
preserve  the  greater  phases  of  our  redwood 
endowment. 


Systematic  Development  Effort. 

Present  effort  for  the  welcoming  of  people 
to  California  land,  which  sprang  rather  sensa- 
tionally from  a  wave  of  popular  sympathy  for 
the  banished  Belgians,  seems  to  be  taking  a 
steadier  course  in  the  way  of  aiding  to  the 
land  our  own  Americans  and  foreigners  also — 


providing  individually  they  prove  up  in  char- 
acter, attention  and  farming  ability.  On  an- 
other page  will  be  found  leading  parts  of  an 
address  made  by  Col.  Harris  Weinstock  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  which 
passed  favorably  upon  it,  as  stated  in  our 
issue  November  21.  We  had  the  pleasure  ot 
attending  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Develop- 
ment Board  last  week  at  which  the  matter  was 
freely  discussed,  and  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  that  it  take  up  energetically 
the  broad  plan,  indicated  above,  as  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  which  it  was  organ- 
ized to  serve.  The  committee  agreed  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  land  available  at  a  price 
from  which  the  speculative  element  has  been 
squeezed  out.  Forty-seven  tracts  have  already 
been  offered,  it  was  said,  at  a  lower  price  than 
could  have  been  secured  for  other  uses  for  a 
general  colonization  scheme  such  as  now  pro- 
posed. This  land  will  be  examined  by  experts 
from  the  University  of  California  to  determine 
its  suitability  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
committee  gave  its  support  informally  to  the 
chief  features  of  the  Weinstock  proposition  by 
which  a  farmer  would  pay  for  his  farm  under 
a  one  per  cent  amortization  plan,  paying  inter- 
est not  to  exceed  four  per  cent,  so  that  when 
the  payments  made  amount  to  the  principal 
the  debt  shall  be  wiped  out.  Other  meetings 
for  adjustment  of  details  and  methods  will  be 
held  later  in  the  hope  of  having  the  undertak- 
ing in  shape  for  the  coming  legislature. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querist*  most  give  name  and  address. 


The  Future  of  California  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  your  article  "Shall 
California  Grow  More  Fruit?"  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  you  overshot  the  mark.  I 
think  you  should  have  confined  yourself  to  the 
varieties  that  will  stand  increased  production 
instead  of  being  so  general  in  your  remarks. 
For  instance  dried  peaches  have  just  about  paid 
the  cost  of  production  for  the  last  four  years, 
the  price  ranging  from  5e.  to  2%c.  for  good 
average  fruit.  Last  fall  peaches  sold  here  at 
3c.  and  this  year  there  has  been  good  fruit 
(peaches)  bought  at  2%c.  Many  trees  will 
be  dug  up  because  there  is  nothing  left 
after  expenses  are  paid.  I  don't  think  it  a 
square  deal  to  the  new-comer  to  tell  him  to 
plant  fruit  trees  without  giving  him  some  idea 
of  what  kind  to  plant.  You  have  kept  pretty 
well  up  on  conditions.  I  will  admit,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  situation  as  the  man  that  has  been 
trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  business.  I 
have  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  Tehama  Co., 
and  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  there  has  not 
been  anything  in  the  way  of  prices  to  induce 
the  increase  of  dried  peaches  in  particular.  I 
have  been  hoping  some  one  would  tell  the  peo- 
ple who  are  thinking  about  planting  trees  the 
particular  kinds  that  will  stand  increase  of 
production.  It  is  easy  to  figure  out  how  much 
dried  fruit  the  world  needs  and  should  have, 
but  they  won't  come  through  and  buy  the  stuff ; 
that  is  a  fact,  because  there  has  been  a  large 
hold-over  of  dried  peaches  for  several  years 
back.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  on  the 
subject. — N.  T.  Heaton,  Jelly. 

If  we  could  surely  tell  which  fruit  would  be 
most  profitable  during  the  next  three  years 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  announcement  ? 
It  would  surely  make  it  least  profitable  after 
that,  because  it  would  be  over-planted.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  low  price  of  peaches 
which  you  mention?  It  will  be  to  induce  dig- 
ging up  and  reduced  planting,  and  the  peach 


will  then  become  again  the  best  deciduous  fruit 
to  grow  in  proper  peach  places.  Why  will  this 
be  so?  Because  increase  in  production  will  be 
checked  and  consumption  will  be  increased. 
The  term  of  low  prices  will  induce  many  more 
people  to  eat  and  learn  how  good  a  California 
dried  peach  is.  The  California  dried  peach  is 
now  getting  splendidly  advertised,  and  growers 
are  unwillingly  paying  for  it.  But  the  reward 
for  this  investment  will  come  later.  Just  at 
present  we  would  rather  plant  peaches  than 
any  other  fruit  if  we  had  good  peach  soil,  good 
transportation  and  could  get  good  trees  of 
standard  canning  and  drying  varieties.  Think 
about  that  for  awhile. 

Of  course  we  are  sorry  that  prices  have  been 
so  low  and  have  caused  growers  so  much  dis- 
appointment of  late.  This  fact  will  inevitably 
slow  down  production  and  therefore  we  are 
justified  to  encourage  those  who  know  how  to 
grow  good  peaches  to  hold  fast  and  not  get 
rattled.  To  rush  off  after  some  other  fruit 
which  some  one  may  have  a  dream  about,  will 
call  for  new  investments  and  more  waiting  and 
all  the  chances  of  getting  upon  a  good  broad 
basis  of  production  or  not,  still  to  come  with 
that  fruit.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
advise  such  flopping  in  a  large  way.  Still  it 
is  the  duty  for  each  one  to  consider  the  matter 
carefully  and  follow  his  own  convictions  based 
upon  the  best  judgment  he  can  exercise,  and 
we  approve  that. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  peach  is 
in  no  worse  situation  than  other  fruits  have 
been  in  nor  have  they  been  longer  in  such 
straits.  The  way  out  with  peaches  is  the  same 
along  which  other  fruits  escape.  Organize  for 
distribution;  organize  to  see  just  where  the 
trouble  is ;  organize  to  get  for  the  grower  what 
the  traffic  will  bear;  organize  to  finance  the 
business.  Probably  growers  are  now  paying 
50  to  100  per  cent  more  interest  on  the  money 
they  need  to  carry  themselves  than  they  should. 
Do  not  blame  the  peach  for  not  doing  for  you 
what  you  should  do  for  it.  Be  fair  with  the 
peach;  get  real  men  behind  it,  and  get  them 
together!  We  hope  to  have  something  later 
about  what  dried  peaches  and  other  dried  fruits 
actually  cost  the  consumer. 

—  ! 

Improving  Alfalfa  Stand. 

To  the  Editor:  The  tops  of  my  levees  are 
all  bare  of  .  alfalfa  though  have  a  fine  stand 
in  between.  I  have  raked  and  burnt  off  all  the 
weeds,  and  now  wish  to  resow  them ;  how  shall 
I  do  it?  Sow  the  alfalfa  broadcast,  or  drill  it 
in?  Can  I  drill  lengthwise  of  the  checks? 
Would  it  do  any  harm  to  run  a  renovator  over 
all  the  alfalfa  now,  or  would  you  wait  until  af- 
ter it  has  rained  more?  In  some  places  the 
alfalfa  is  rather  thin,  but  nearly  all  is  excellent. 
Will  renovating  it  help  the  thin  spots? — C.  B., 
Patterson. 

If  your  levees  are  a  little  too  high  and  steep 
a  drill  will  flatten  them  somewhat  and  give  you 
a  better  chance  to  hold  a  stand  of  alfalfa.  If 
the  levee  is  about  right  we  should  trust  to 
hand-raking  broadcast  seed  or  use  a  light  hand- 
drill  if  you  have  one  in  good  order.  The  reno- 
vator does  best  work  if  the  soil  is  lightly  mois- 
tened so  as  to  work  well — if  the  soil  is  heavy. 
On  a  crusted  sandy  soil  it  need  not  wait  for 
that.  We  should  renovate  in  February  if  the 
soil  is  in  good  shape  and  re-sow  the  bare  spots 
then — unless  you  have  quite  a  frosty  place.  In 
that  case  do  it  later  so  as  not  to  lose  your  young 
seedlings. 
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Hopeful  Marketing  Conditions. 


/Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

The  past  deciduous  fruit  season 
has  been  one  that  tested  our  mar- 
keting facilities.  Over  2600  car- 
loads more  of  fresh  fruit  have  been 
sold  this  season  than  last,  up  to 
the  same  date.  No  wonder  the  men 
lb  charge  of  the  marketing  organ- 
izations have  a  dread  of  further 
plantings  and  heavier  production  in 
the  years  to  come.  But  it  has  ever 
been  so. 

A  fruit  growers'  convention  in 
times  past,  by  resolution,  discour- 
aged further  planting.  Overproduc- 
tion has  been  cried  from  the  house- 
tops, and  not  always  without  effect 
in  decreasing  production.  A  few 
years  ago  the  increased  citrus  plant- 
ings set  some  people  aghast,  yet  the 
citrus  organization  has  just  mar- 
keted as  big  a  crop  as  in  its  history, 
and  Is  all  set  for  several  thousand 
cars  more  during  the  season  just 
started  than  in  the  one  just  finished. 

In  1894  our  fresh  deciduous  fruit 
shipments  from  the  State  were  a 
trifle  over  4,000  cars,  last  year  they 
were  over  13,000  cars.  Improve- 
ments in  marketing  facilities  made 
during  that  time  include  reduced 
transportation  charges,  reduced 
time  in  transit,  a  change  from  the 
blind  consignment  to  irresponsible 
commission  merchants,  to  the  hand- 
ling of  fruit  on  the  markets  by  paid 
agents  of  the  western  growers  and 
shippers.  Improvements  include  re- 
duced freight  charges,  more  depend- 
able service  for  icing  en  route,  and 
certain  local  attempts  at  standard- 
ization of  fruits.  These  results 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  in- 
creased strength  of  co-operative 
movements. 

That  period  has  also  seen  a  tre- 
mendous awakening  on  the  part  of 
the  growers  to  the  importance  of 
scientific  work,  not  only  on  control 
of  pests,  but  also  on  maintenance  of 
fertility  and  control  of  the  weather 
by  frost  fighting  and  weather  fore- 
casts. Tangible  evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  growth  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, the  establishment  of  county 
and  State  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, farm  advisers  and  young 
people's  agricultural  clubs. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  the 
increasing  production  grows  more 
intricate  and  remote  as  each  oppor- 
tunity is  utilized,  for  that  means 
fewer  chances  of  improvement  yet 
to  be  seized.  Yet,  as  each 
achievement  is  worked  into  the  rou- 
tine marketing  scheme,  new  ideas 
for  increased  efficiency  or  de- 
creased cost  are  working  them- 
selves into  the  economy  of  market- 
ing as  production  increases.  Judg- 
ing by  Californian  alertness  and  in- 
genuity in  the  presence  of  past 
problems,  we  may  well  expect  it  to 
to  be  equal  to  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

As  we  write,  a  great  convention 
has  given  impetus  to  two  steps  which 
mean  a  good  deal  for  the  future.  One 
is  the  organization  of  all  the  fruit 
growers  into  one  body  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  The  other  is  the  whip- 
ping into  shape  of  a  proposed  State 
law  compelling  standardization  of 
fruit  packs.  The  same  tendency 
manifests  itself  in  the  daily  increas- 
ing momentum    cf    t::e  movement 


among  citrus  growers  to  standardize 
their  early  shipments  to  avoid  de- 
moralizing the  markets  for  the  main 
crop. 

Confidence  of  eastern  dealers  and 
consumers  can  only  be  gained  by 
standardization  of  our  fruit  and 
pack,  and  without  that  confidence, 
we  cannot  hope  to  increase  con- 
sumption as  our  production  in- 
creases. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
little  more  than  we  can  expect  of 
human  frailty  to  always  discard  im- 
perfect fruit  and  see  it  go  to  waste. 

On  this  account,  means  of  using 
profitably  the  discarded  imperfect 
fruit  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  standardization  of  fruit 
shipped  east  which  will  in  turn  re- 
sult in  increased  consumption. 

This  subject  of  using  the  by- 
products has  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  scientific  men  of  late  until 
we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  by-products  exploitation. 
Freezing  processes  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  apple  juice  and  grape  juice 
in  non-alcoholic  form  and  without 
losing  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit, 
have  been  perfected  though  not  yet 
commercialized.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  perfecting  of  a 
method  by  which  orange  juice  is  ob- 
tained with  the  full  flavor  of  the 
oranges.  Loganberry  juice  has  been 
extracted  successfully  this  season. 
Jams,  marmalades,  and  syrups  are 
being  manufactured  from  fruits  not 
suitable  for  shipment,  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  follow  up.  Apricot 
pits,  cherry  stems,  fig  leaves,  raisin 
butter,  raisin  catsup,  etc.,  are  other 
by-products  less  well  known. 

Some  growers  with  more  capital 
or  intelligence  than  their  neighbors 
are  solving  the  problem  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  in  one  or 
more  of  several  ways.  Spending  ex- 
tra money  on  the  crop  for  fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation,  and  irrigation  is  re- 
ducing the  cost  per  package  of  mar- 
ketable fruit.  Topworking  or  pull- 
ing out  the  star  boarders  is  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  per  tree. 

Putting  up  extra  fancy  packs  at 
extra  expense,  is  tempting  consum- 
ers to  pay  more — but  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  useless  expense 
in  packing  is  going  to  be  done  away 
in  the  competition  of  the  future. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  north- 
western cherries  go  to  market  in 
pint  berry  boxes,  24  per  crate,  with- 
out any  individual  packing.  The  10- 
pound  boxes  generally  shipped  from 
California  have  had  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  in  laying  the  cher- 
ries side  and  side  and  one  by  one. 
They  sell  better  that  way.  but  not 
enough  better.  In  a  minute  after 
the  box  goes  to  the  fruil  stand  in 
the  east  that  labor  is  spoiled  by  the 
fingers  of  the  dealer. 

The  planting  of  varieties  that  do 
not  come  in  the  rush  season  of  other 
fruits  is  also  helping  some  fruit 
growers.  The  late  pears  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  early 
fruits  of  Vaca  and  Imperial  valleys 
are  examples,  while  the  new  cling 
peaches  which  fill  the  gap  between 
Tuscans  and  Phillips  show  another 
phase  of  this. 

Improvements  in  transportation 
are  at  hand.  Shipment  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  specially  constructed 
refrigerator  boats  will  keep  the  fruit 


in  better  condition  per  day  of  jour- 
ney because  it  is  not  so  exposed  to 
outside  conditions  as  on  a  train. 
Foreign  trade  in  fresh  fruits  may 
develop  so  as  to  command  like  serv- 
ice. 

The  shipping  companies  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  railroads  now  for 
the  privilege  of  opening  cars  in 
transit  to  supply  the  innumerable 
markets  not  now  using  much  fruit 
because  they  can't  take  it  in  car  lots 
at  first. 

Wells-Fargo  has  been  handling 
small  shipments  of  dried  fruits  in  a 
manner  very  profitable  to  at  least 


two  sections — the  Winters  district 
and  the  Fresno  district.  And  just 
now  we  have  word  that  the  parcels 
post  may  be  used  for  properly*  la- 
beled sealed  packages  of  dried  fruits 
and  nuts. 

Increased  consumption  is  being 
generated  by  the  organizations 
handling  raisins  and  citrus  fruits, 
by  extensive  advertising  in  eastern 
papers,  etc.  Packing  in  family  size 
packages  is  stimulating  the  markets 
for  at  least  one  dried  fruit  company, 
one  raisin  company,  many  individ- 
uals, and  the  organization  which 
handles  most  of  the  walnuts. 


Some  of  the  Things 

this  Book  Tells  About: 


About  the  14  elements  neces- 
sary to  sustain  plant  life. 

The  10  necessary  food  plant 
elements  which  must  be  in  the 
soil. 


You  should  have  this  book 
and  study  it.  You  can't 
just  read  it  and  get  the 

facts  because  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  too  valua- 
able  for  a  casual  reading. 

Send  for  Booklet — today.  It 
is  free  for  the  asking.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the 
wealth  of  information  it 
contains  for  you. 


What  lime  is  for. 


the 


The  effect  of  iron  upon 
color  of  the  vegetation. 

How  potash  produces  starch  In 
plants. 

Why  phosphorus  is  necessary 
for  plant-life  to  live. 

Necessity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil. 

How  plant-life  cannot  utilise 
the  elements  of  the  air  if  there 
are  not  sufficient  mineral  ele- 
ments in  the  soil. 

How  plants  feed. 

What  humus  is. 

The  theory  of  cultivation. 

Bacteria  in  the  soil. 

What  available  soil  fertility  is. 

Maintaining  and  increasing  fer- 
tility. 

And  100  other  points  not  men- 
tioned in  this  list. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer 

Pnmnanv  894  Security  Bid*,,  /ff 

VjOUipany.  San  Francisco,  5L  ffl 


OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory 
on  the  Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural 

Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soli  a  ous- 
tomer  may  send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  1b 
the  way  of  a  fertilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:  BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


This  is  the  season  of  year  to  think  about  the  Nursery  Stock  you  will 
need  for  next  Winter's  Planting.  Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quota- 
tions. We  are  headquarters  for  FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES. 
"Guaranteed  front  the  Roota  Up."    Large  Catalogue.  Illustrated  and  Full 

of  Information,  mailed  upon  request  Free.  Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 
Box  615X,  Fresno,  Calif. 
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Conditions  for  Citrus  Frost 


(Written   for   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

From  a  series  of  successes  and 
failures  in  the  effort  to  combat  frost 
-damage  to  our  fruits  and  trees,  there 
is  being  evolved  a  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  frost 
•damage,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
fruit  may  be  subjected  to  low  tem- 
peratures before  damage  results. 

The  grower  who  hopes  to  get  into 
■close  touch  with  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  at 
times  when  frost  danger  is  immi- 
nent, should  learn  to  read  the  wea- 
ther map,  as  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  To  the  mind  un- 
used to  the  meaning  of  these  maps, 
they  seem  to  be  a  mass  of  crooked, 
unmeaning  lines,  which  he  learns  are 
called  isotherms  and  isobars.  A  study 
of  these  lines  and  their  meaning 
will,  however,  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  far  from  being  a  cobweb  of  the 
imagination,  these  lines  depict  the 
sum  of  many  readings  of  thermome- 
ters (isotherms),  and  barometers 
(isobars)  covering  the  entire  United 
States  and  most  of  Canada,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  predictions  of 
weather  for  the  next  thirty-six 
hours.  Only  two  kinds  of  weather 
seem  to  be  of  interest  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  citrus  districts,  those 
that  give  rain  and  those  that  give 
frost. 

Take  the  weather  map  just  be- 
fore a  freeze  and  it  will  be  found 
that  so  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned 
the  isobars  will  form  themselves  into 
two  more  or  less  circular  areas,  one 
of  which  will  be  marked  "High"  and 
the  other  "Low,"  with  the  high 
somewhere  in  the  Northwest,  and 
the  low  in  the  Southwest. 

This  will  bring  about  the  condi- 
tions just  right  for  frost,  but  the 
intensity  will  depend  on  the  tem- 
perature found  in  the  region  of  the 
"High"  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
isotherms  will  be  found  to  form  cir- 
cles similar  to  ^  the  isobars,  and  if 
a  field  of  low  temperature  is  found 
in  the  same  general  location  as  the 
high  of  the  barometer  readings  there 
will  follow  a  time  of  low  tempera- 
ture in  the  South,  corresponding  to 
some  extent  to  that  in  the  North- 
west, but  tempered  by  the  moderate 
climate  of  our  Southwest  coast. 

One  of  these  climatic  conditions 
that  tends  to  moderate  frost  condi- 
tions in  the  citrus  belt,  is  humidity; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
frost  fighting  and  frost  knowledge 
which  we  can  use  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  hands  of  nature,  but  over 
which  we  seem  to  have  no  control. 

The  set  of  conditions  described 
above  in  regard  to  the  weather  map 
of  our  coast,  tends  to  bring  about 
a  predominance  of  high  and  very 
dry  winds,  blowing  to  us  from  the 
north  and  northeast,  bringing  with 
them  the  breath  of  the  frigid  region 
from  which  they  come,  and  not  only 
cooling  our  atmosphere,  but  robbing 
it  of  the  moisture  it  holds  as  well. 
Taking  away  this  moisture  carries 
with  it  a  large  store  of  heat  con- 
tained in  the  water  which  would 
have  been  given  up  to  the  warming 
of  the  air  if  the  temperature  had 
tried  to  go  down  while  the  moisture 
was  there. 

If  the  air  carries  enough  moisture 
to  cause  a  deposit  of  dew  at  tem- 
peratures five  degrees  or  more  above 


the  freezing  point,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  damaging  frost  that 
night.  The  determination  of  the 
dew  point,  or  temperature  at  which 
dew  is  deposited,  is  one  of  the 
means  at  hand  by  which  we  can  pre- 
dict the  possible  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  the  ensuing  night. 

With  the  temperature  falling  at 
the  rate  of  one  degree  per  hour  after 
9  p.  m.,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  rate  will  change  to  three  hours 
per  degree  and  will  often  become  sta- 
tionary for  two  hours  or  more  after 
the  dew  has  settled  and  before  it  is 
turned  to  ice.  For  the  frost  fighter 
the  freezing  of  the  dew  should  stand 
as  a  signal  for  firing  rather  than 
the  temperature  as  shown  by  the 
thermometer,  because  there  is  no 
more  to  be  expected  of  the  latent 
heat  of  the  dew  after  it  has  been 
turned  to  ice.  As  long  as  the  trees 
are  dripping  with  water  there  is  no 
danger  and  no  need  of  fire. 

Wind  is  a  moderator  of  tempera- 
ture, due  to  the  mixing  effect  it  pro- 
duces as  it  rolls  the  air  over  and 
prevents  any  tendency  to  settle  in 
the  dead  spots.  We  used  to  think 
the  wind  was  a  cure-all  for  frost, 
but  we  know  now  that  it  works  only 
if  the  frost  does  not  last  too  long. 
In  the  big  freeze  of  1913  the  wind 
blew  all  right,  but  there  was  no  warm 
air  to  mix  with  the  cold,  in  fact  the 
upper  air  was  coldest  and  the  mix- 
ture had  an  effect  contrary  to  what 
we  wanted. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how 
Gold  must  it  get  before  there  is 
damage  to  citrus  fruit.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  direct  answer 
to  this,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
conditions  intervene  to  change  the 
point  at  which  damage  will  result. 
The  freezing  point  of  the  juice 
of  a  mature  navel  orange  is 
about  2  8  degrees,  there  being 
a  difference  from  the  freezing 
point  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  it  contains.  It  is 
also  affected  somewhat  by  the 
amount  of  citrus  acid  in  solution. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  fruit  will  freeze  when  it  has 
been  exposed  for  a  short  period  to 
air  temperatures  of  28  degrees,  as 
liquids  can  stand  for  long  periods 
exposed  to  temperatures  corres- 
ponding to  their  freezing  point.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  oranges 
will  not  freeze  until  the  interior  of 
the  orange  has  been  reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  26  degrees,  but  once 
that  point  has  been  reached  the  or- 
ange will  freeze  solid  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  condition  which  seems  to  dom- 
inate the  danger  zone  in  the  expos- 
ure of  oranges  to  frost,  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  orange  at  the  time 
the  temperature  of  the  air  falls  be- 
low the  danger  point.  With  a  warm 
day  preceding  a  cold  night,  the  tem- 
perature cf  the  juice  of  the  orange 
will  lag  behind  that  of  the  air 
three  or  four  degrees  if  the  fall  is 
very  rapid,  and  less  than  that  if  the 
fall  is  more  gradual  In  times  of 
Revere  freezing  conditions  there  will 
be  very  little  difference;  in  fact, 
fruits  in  unprotected  groves  have 
been  known  to  be  frozen  solid  with 
the  air  temperature  at  25  degrees. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions 
which  spell  success  or  failure  to 
the   frost   fighter.     Without  sound 


judgment,  fuel  may  be  wasted  by  fir- 
ing when  not  needed,  or  fruit  may 
be  frozen  from  failure  to  fire  soon 
enough. 

Orchard  thermometers  should  be 
hung  at  uniform  height  from  the 
ground,  preferably  about  five  feet. 
A  good  plan  is  to  have  stakes  about 
that  height  driven  into  the  ground, 
painted  white  so  as  to  make  them 
easy  to  find  in  the  night.  The  ther- 
mometer should  hang  clear  of  the 


wood  to  show  the  real  air  tempera- 
ture, and  should  have  a  scale  easy 
to  read  to  prevent  mis-readings  from 
heating  due  to  holding  in  the  hand 
too  long  or  having  been  held  too 
close  to  a  torch.  One  of  the  im- 
portant things  to  have  in  mind  is 
not  to  fool  yourself. 

For  heavy  boars  use  a  breeding 
crate  and  he  will  be  able  to  serve 
almost  any  sow. 


FERTILIZER 


Put  strength  into  the  soil — put  back  into 
it  what  the  crops  take  out — put  it  in  while 
the  soil  is  yet  capable  of  utilizing  nutriment 
— and  above  all  put  in  natural  animal  fertil- 
izer— the  surest  of  all  crop  producers. 

Write  us  for  the  booklet  which  toils  about 
animal  fertilizer. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Western  Meat 
Company 

704  Townsend  St., 
San  Francisco 
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Rootstock  for  Nuts. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

The  superior  prices  quoted  by  the 
California  Walnuts  Growers'  Ass'n 
for  nuts  of  known  parentage  over 
nuts  from  seedling  trees,  leads  many 
who  are  planting  to  demand  known 
varieties  budded  or  grafted  on  other 
roots.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
the  seedling  seldom  produces  as  good 
nuts  as  the  standard  varieties,  but 
they  cost  as  much  to  raise  and  to 
handle.  It  also  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  what  roots  to  use.  There  are 
five  of  these  which  are,  or  have  been, 
common,  viz.,  English  walnut,  East- 
ern black,  California  black,  royal  hy- 
brid, and  paradox  hybrid.  California 
black  may  in  future  be  sub-divided 
into  northern  and  southern. 

Oak  Fungus. — A  factor  in  decid- 
ing which  root  to  use  on  newly 
cleared  land  ,is  susceptibility  to  oak 
root  fungus,  to  which  certain  vari- 
eties of  walnut  roots  seem  practically 
immune. 

Land  covered  with  oak  and  poi- 
son oak  in  Santa  Clara  county  was 
cleared  and  planted  to  walnuts  by 
Almon  Wheeler  about  six  years  ago. 
Since  then  he  asked  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Earle  Morris  to 
examine  the  orchard  for  oak  fungus. 
The  only  case  found  was  where  the 
fungus  had  climbed  above  the  black 
walnut  root  and  girdled  the  French 
variety  above  the  graft.  It  killed 
the  tree;  and  hereafter  Mr.  Wheeler 
will  insist  on  trees  grafted  high  so 
that  the  black  walnut  root-stock  will 
rise  above  the  ground  where  the  fun- 
gus cannot  reach  the  French  trunk. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald  of  Stockton 


TREES 


French  and  Imperial  Prunts 
Bartletts  and  other  Pears ;  Tu» 
can  and  Phillips  Clings,  Fa? 
Elbertas  and  other  Peach** 
Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  Graft 
ed  Walnuts,  etc.  Stock  pun 
and  of  best  strain.  Place  orden 
promptly.     Prices  reasonablt 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES 

Healdsburg,  CaL 


GENUINE 


FRANQ,UETTK 


THE  BEST  COMMERCIAL  WAL- 
NUT; also  MAYETTE.  All  trees 
grafted  on  Cal.  Black  Walnut  root. 
Sizes  from  3  to  10  ft.  Also  general 
line  of  first-class 

NURSERY  STOCK. 
Prices  on  application. 
SUNSET  NURSERY, 
525  W.  San  Curios  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


If  you  want  the  best 

nn  TTTT^ 

law  compelling   BiafiuIrLi  K — ? 

fruit    packs.     The   same  t< 
manifests  itself  in  the  daily  h. 
ing  momentum    cf    the  raovt 


has  the  following  to  say  on  this 
point:  "Oak  fungus  does  not  af- 
fect Eastern  or  California  black  roots 
nor  those  of  the  royal  hybrid,  which 
is  a  cross  between  the  two.  I  have 
known  it  to  kill  walnut  trees  on  Eng- 
lish walnut  roots.  It  may  affect  the 
paradox  hybrid,  which  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  English  and  California 
black.  I  am  testing  this  now  in  soil 
where  English  walnuts  have  been 
killed.  I  would  hesitate  about  plant- 
ing the  paradox  hybrid,  as  it  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  take  a  chance  of 
having  them  killed  in  1Q  or  12  years, 
for  you  can  plant  the  royal  hybrid 
root  and  be  positive  of  having  no 
trouble." 

Soil  and  Moisture. — Dr.  Fitzgerald 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  agree  in  saying  that 
walnuts  in  California  must  have  plen- 
ty of  moisture,  which  means  irriga- 
tion in  most  places.  There  must  also 
be  good  drainage,  but  the  royal  hy- 
brid and  one  of  its  parents,  the  East- 
ern black  walnut,  will  grow  well 
where  it  is  too  moist  for  paradox  or 
California  black  and  have  surely  en- 
dured exceptional  dryness  as  noted 
in  a  previous  issue.  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith  says:  "The  English  walnut  on 
its  own  root  is  very  easily  injured  or 
killed  by  lack  of  moisture,  excessive 
moisture,  poor  soil,  or  other  unfav- 
orable conditions." 

Affinities. — Seeds  for  the  root-stock 
are  sometimes  planted  in  places  in 
the  orchard  topworked  with  the  va- 
riety desired  after  they  are  about  3 
years  old.  English  and  French  wal- 
nuts topwork  or  root-graft  satisfac- 
torily on  any  of  their  own  varieties, 
but  very  few  nurserymen  now  use 
English  walnut  roots.  According 
to  Prof.  Smith  the  impression 
that  the  Southern  California 
black  walnut  stock  dwarfs  the 
English,  is  erroneous,  and  he  says 
that  it  unites  readily  and  firmly.  He 
has  found  in  experiments  on  the  par- 
adox root  that  trees  on  that  stock 
"are  invariably  lacking  in  any  un- 
usual vigor"  when  the  nuts  for  the 
stock  came  from  a  hybrid  seedling. 
But  grafting  on  a  root  from  a  nut 
which  is  itself  the  result  of  a  black 
walnut  blossom  pollenized  from  Eng- 
lish walnuts  (the  first  generation 
cross)  has  shown  unusual  vigor  and 
proportionate  crops.  Dr.  Fitzgerald, 
however,  has  found  that  grafts  and 
buds  do  not  take  well  on  paradox  hy- 
brids, having  to  graft  two  or  three 
times  to  get  them  to  grow.  These 
may  have  been  second  generation 
seedlings  such  as  Prof.  Smith  found 
unsatisfactory,  or  It  may  be  that  a 
different  method  of  grafting  or  bud- 
ding is  required. 

Almonds. — Almond  root  is  prefer- 
red, though  the  peach  answers  well. 
The  apricot  root  should  be  avoided. 
P.  D.  Bane  of  Glenn  Co.,  used  com- 
mon almond  seedlings  twenty  years 
ago,  but  is  now  using  bitter  almonds 
in  the  home  nursery  for  his  own 
planting  because  he  believes  them 
hardier  on  his  irrigated  heavy  soil 
underlaid  by  gravel  and  clay.  J.  T. 
Caldwell  of  San  Joaquin  county  fav- 
ors bitter  almond  roots  which  he  has 
contrasted  with  peach  roots  for  ten 
years  on  his,  until  recently,  unirri- 
gated  sandy  loam  underlaid  at  about 
ten  feet  with  clay  and  shale.  His 
trees  on  bitter  almond  are  more 
healthy,  have  a  better  root  system, 
and  he  believes  will  be  longer  lived. 


The  Panama  Canal  and 
The  California  fruit Grou)ery 

P-A-N-A-M-A  C-A-N-A-L  spells,  to  most  people,  merely  Panama 
Canal,  but  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower  it  spells  OPPORTUNITY, 

for  fruit  can  now  be  shipped,  via  the  Canal,  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at 

— ►  A  Saving  of  60  %  or  More 

over  the  present  freight  rates.  This  means  Business  Expansion — new 
markets — greater  demand — larger  sales — and  MORE  PROFITS — for 
those  growers  who  are  prepared. 

Be  Prepared  By  Preparing  Now. 

Increase  your  acreage.  Plant  more  trees — thrifty  Foot- Hill  Grown 
Trees,  with  their  good  root  systems,  hardiness,  and  freedom  from 
disease — the  Silva-Bergtholdt  kind. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  new 
world-wide  market,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  Oppor- 
tunity, are  discussed  thoroughly  in  our  new  Catalog  and  YEAR  BOOK 

— Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 
Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
Box  B     Newcastle,  Calif. 


SAFETY 


SUCCESS 


Orchard  Brand 
Spray  Materials 

MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  a  clear  liquid  with  high  sul- 
phur content  free  from  all  sediment.- 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE,  a  highly  concentrated,  uniform, 
effective  preparation,  ready  for  dilution  without  slaking 
lime  or  dissolving  bluestone. 

OIL  SPRAYS  for  scale  insects,  thrips,  aphis,  etc. 
ATOMIC  SULPHUR,  a  non-caustic  preparation,  effective  and 
safe  to  use  during  growing  season  for  mildew  and  other 
fungus  troubles,  and  for  Red  Spiders  and  Mites. 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  Paste  and  Powder,  for  Codling  Moth 
and  other  Chewing  Insects. 

Bulletin  No.  3,  Dormant  Spraying  Fruit  Trees, 
together  with  full  information  regarding  Sprays  and  proper 
directions  for  use,  free  on  application. 

General  Chemical  Company  of  California 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

S.  W.  Foster,  Entomologist 

Martinez  Nursery 

Established  1884 
Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees: 
20,000  BARLETT  PEARS 
10,000  APPLES  (leading  varieties) 
Large  Stocks  of  ALMONDS  and  APRICOTS 
(leading  varieties) 
also 

AUTUMN  and  WINTER  PEAR,  PLUM,  PRUNE  and  PEACH 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  ORNAMENTALS,  ETC. 
Price  List  on  Application. 

THOMAS  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 
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BORDEAUX  FOR  GUMMOSIS. 

To  the  Editor. — Would  you  please 
print  the  proportions  of  bluestone 
and  lime  for  painting  gum-diseased 
trees? — F.  R  C,  Uplands. 

[See  article  on  citrus  gummosis 
In  the  issue  of  Apr.  25,  1914.  We 
commend  to  all  our  readers  the  use 
of  the  index  printed  in  the  last  issues 
of  June  and  December  every  year. 
F.  R.  C.  is  excusable,  being  a  new 
subscriber,  so  we  repeat  Prof.  Faw- 
cett's  recommendation.  Let  a  pound 
of  bluestone  (copper  sulphate),  hang 
in  a  sack  just  below  the  surface  of 
three  quarts  of  water  in  a  wooden 
or  earthen  vessel  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Slack  two  pounds  of  lime  in  about 
three  quarts  of  water.  Mix  the  dis- 
solved lime  and  bluestone  together 
when  the  former  has  cooled.  It 
makes  a  light  blue  mixture  the  con- 
sistency of  whitewash.  If  it  turns 
another  color  before  being  applied, 
something  is  wrong.  Mix  fresh  each 
day  or  two,  for  the  mixed  paste 
tends  to  deteriorate  with  age.  Larger 
quantities  of  lime  and  bluestone  may' 
be  prepared  and  kept  separate  until 
needed  for  use.  Apply  with  white- 
wash brush. — H.  ] 


FLOWERS  SELL  POULTRY. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  H.  A.  Huntington] 

"It  don't  cost  as  much  to  grow 
flowers  as  to  grow  weeds."  This  is 
one  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  Geo. 
Alkire  of  the  big  Alkire  ranch  west 
of  Phoenix  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 
And  Mr.  Alkire  doesn't  reap  any 
direct  financial  reward  from  his 
flowers,  either,  for  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  many  visitors  to  the  big 
farm  is  that  of  picking  and  carrying 
away  all  of  the  roses  and  other  blos- 
soms that  they  wish.  The  banks  of 
the  small  canals  paralleling  the 
driveway  and  around  the  homesite 
are  turned  into  shrubs,  and  even  the 
storage  barn  has  its  rose  arbor. 
Flower  lovers  who  wish  to  pick  the 
blossoms  so  generously  provided  can- 
not help  but  see  Mr.  Alkire's  pure 
flocks  of  prize  winning  Red  Bour- 
bon turkeys  and  his  thoroughbred 
geese  and  peacocks,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  sales  of  these 
birds  for  breeding  purposes  amounts 
to  several  hundred  dollars.  Thus 
wholly  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Alkire  the  flowers  and  other 
attractions  of  his  place  are  proving, 
indirectly,  a  good  financial  invest 
ment. 


ELECTRIC  INCUBATORS. 

Electric  incubators  have  long  been 
the  dream  of  incubator  manufactur- 
ers, but  they  have  been  until  recent- 
ly using  too  much  electricity.  They 
are  now  being  constructed,  however, 
to  use  economically  either  direct  or 
alternating  current  of  the  two  volt- 
ages customarily  used  for  electric 
lights.  It  is  claimed  that  they  run 
cheaper  than  the  ones  using  coal  oil. 
The  current  is  turned  on  and  off 
automatically  with  changes  in  tem- 
perature, so  that  very  slight  varia- 
tion is  ever  found.  In  one  make  a 
little  electric  lamp  burns  when  the 
current  is  on.  Its  flashing  on  and 
off  makes  a  pretty  demonstration 
of  the  alertness  of  electricity  to 
correct  changes  in  temperature. 


Salway  peach  trees  are  being 
worked  over  quite  generally  because 
they  can't  compete  in  the  East  with 
Elbertas  from  Missouri. 


■ 
■ 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT-HILL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 

bave  strong,  hard?  root 
systems,  the  foundation 
of  all  successful  treea. 


We  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett,  Cornice, 
Winter Nelis,  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Frilt  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Bos  B         Newcastle,  Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  fruit: 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   ?    Judsonia,  Arlc., 
Strawberry  Specialist—Estab.  1 880. 


ALMOND  TREES 

 FOR  SALE  

Seven  thousand  yearling  trees 
— in  three  of  the  best  and  most 
hardy  varieties — 

NONPAREIL — PEERLESS 
DRAKE 

Budded  on  bitter  almond  and 
peach  stock. 

The  most  prolific  and  profitable 
varieties.  Will  sell  in  any 
quantity  desired — prices  quot- 
ed upon  application.  If  you 
want  good  trees  don't  delay 
writing. 

T.  G.  SCHMEISER, 

Davis,  Calif. 


Grafted  and 
Top-Budded 
A  Leading 
Specialty 


Fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Having  had  14  years'  experi- 
ence in  Nursery  and  Orchard 
work,  I  can  do  all  kinds  of 
Rebudding  and  Grafting.  Re- 
topping  of  Old  Orchards.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Address 


W.  H.  STEWART 

Bellflower,  California 


We  have  the  only  nursery  that  has  mads  a 
success  of  top-budding  the  walnut,  and  invite  In- 
vestigation. There  Is  no  finer  stock  in  the  Stats, 
and  all  of  our  stock  is  propagated  from  known 
bearing  trees.  Careful  planters  will  take  heed 
of  this.     Please  write  or  call. 

PEDIGREED  FRENCH  PRUNES 

BLENHEIM  APRICOTS.  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK 
IN  POTS.  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  A  SPEC- 
IALTY. 

LfONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

MORGANHILL,  CALIF. 


All 

Varieties 

Deciduous 
Citrus 
Ornamental 
Palms,  Roses 
Grape  Vines,  etc. 


APPLES 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 

PEARS 

PLUMS 

PRUNES 

LIMES 

LEMONS 

ORANGES 

GUAVAS 

POMELOS 

LOQUATS 

OLIVES 

PECANS 

WALNUTS 

CHESTNUTS 

Get  Started  Right 
This  Season 

The  one  best  way  is  to  have  every  order  directed  to  the 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

We  guarantee  all  nursery  stock  sold  by  us  to  be  "True  to 
Name"  and  you  can  depend  upon  your  order  being  filled 
with  best  quality  trees  and  shipped  in  "Al"  condition. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  trees  on  the 
Coast.    Our  30  years'  experience,  immense  nurseries 
and  close  touch  with  conditions  enable  us  to  know 
and  grow  what  is  best  suited  for  the  Coast  coun- 
ties, valleys  and  foothills  regions. 
The  demand  for  high-grade  nursery  stock  so 
far  this  season  is  unprecedented,  and  to  avoid 
disappointment  we  advise  that  you  write  us 
at  once  what  your  probable  requirements 
will  be. 


FIGS 

ALMONDS 
RHUBARB 


Our  New  1914-15 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

WILL  SOON  BE  READY 

If  you  wish  a  copy,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  now 
and  we  will  see  that  it  is  mailed 
to  you  as  soon  as  it  comes  off 
the  press.  It  will  briefly  de- 
scribe and  price  all  the  stock 
grown  by  us,  comprising  over 
2000  varieties  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  plants,  vines,  etc. 


No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  a 
quantity  of  trees,  or  vines,  you 
may  be  figuring  on  setting  out 
this  season,  you  will  do  well 
to  get  in  touch  with  us  at 
once  and  get  our  prices 
and  suggestions. 


WRITE  US  TODAY 

gend  us  your  list  for  prices.  We 
will  gladly  advise  with  yon  free  of 
charge  and  without  any  obligation 
on    your  part. 

KW©  m  CAPITAL  $200008*? 

AJVCHER, 


This  is  the  celebrated  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce, 
introduced  and  grown  by  us  successfully  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  fig  to  plant  for  shipping, 
table  and  drying.  Write  us  for  further  informa- 
tion. We  also  have  a  good  stock  of  the  Adriatic 
types. 


URSERIES% 

GEO  C-  ROEDINC:PR£S.«.DMoa 
18,  ^resow  Oliformv 
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Relative  Size  in  Fumigation. 


[By  C.  W.  Woodworth,  University  of  California.] 

The  measurements  now  always 
taken  in  obtaining  the  size  of  fumi- 
gation tents  are  the  distance  over 
the  top  and  the  circumference.  Most 
tables  now  in  use  are  incorrectly 
calculated  because  equal  values 
have  been  given  to  both  dimensions. 

It  will  be  evident  at  once  that  the 
distance  over  is  changed  with  a 
change  either  in  the  height  or  the 
diameter  of  the  tree,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two. 

The  possibility  of  adding  to  this 
dimension  an  amount  dependent  on 
the  difference  between  the  two  meas- 
urements which  will  indicate  the 
proportionate  size  of  a  tent  gives  us 
a  new  and  very  convenient  and  accu- 
rate method  of  rating  a  tree  for 
dosage. 

This  we  will  call  the  "relative 
size"  of  the  tent.  If  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tent  remained  constant 
the  distance  over  could  then  be  taken 
as  the  relative  size.  Since  the  dis- 
tance around  always  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  distance  over  we  may  se- 
lect as  standard  a  tent  with  these 
two  measurements  equal.  The 
amount  to  be  added  to  this  to  allow 
for  wider  and  shorter  tents  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  measurements.  Thus  a  tent  20 
x30  would  have  a  relative  size  of  22 
and  should  have  a  dose  equal  to  that 
of  a  tent  22x22.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  here  why  one- 
fifth  is  the  correct  factor.  (  See  Bul- 
letin 220,  Cal.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  p.  5.) 

The  adoption  or  this  plan  of  rela- 
tive sizes  makes  it  possible  to  present 
a  table  of  dosage  in  an  exceedingly 
simple  form,  and  to  make  the  ad- 
justments for  different  degrees  of 
leakage  also  very  easy. 


relative  sizes  corresponding  with  the 
doses  on  the  following  line.  The 
intervals  range  from  1-3  and  the 
dose  intervals  from  %  oz.  to  4  oz. 
This  corresponds  quite  closely  with 
previous  tables  and  with  actual  prac- 
tice. 

The  table  in  fact  will  be  soon 
memorized.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  intervals  of  the  upper  line  just 
above  10  and  15  are  1  and  that  other 
intervals  are  two  except  just  below 
25  and  40  and  above  44.  The  doses 
corresponding  to  10,  20,  30  and  40 
are  %,  2i^,  5,  9  and  with  64  is  32  oz. 
The  intervals  in  the  dose  line  are  by 
quarter  ounces  to  2  half  ounces  to  5 
ounces  to  10,  two  ounces  to  20  and 
four  ounces  to  40. 

The  acid  and  water  dose  is  usually 
calculated  mentally;  if  to  be  read 
from  the  table  cut  a  card  as  wide  as 
5  numbers.  Held  against  the  table 
the  two  corners  will  indicate  cyanid 
and  water  and  a  line  on  the  card 
may  be  drawn  to  point  to  the  acid 
dose.  Or  prepare  a  card  by  cutting 
out  a  hole  or  notch  wide  enough  to 
enclose  5  numbers  and  have  this  line 
to  indicate  acid  as  before. 

The  mental  effort  in  calculating 
the  relative  size  will  not  be  found  to 
be  difficult  and  is  decidedly  easier 
than  the  process  of  adding  the  two 
figures  which  is  now  done  in  obtain- 
ing the  distance  over. 

A  few  examples  will  help  in  under- 
standing the  process.  A  tent  20x30 
gives  a  relative  size  of  22  (differ- 
ence 10  giving  2  to  add  to  the  20) 
and  the  dose  given  on  the  table  un- 
der 22  is  3  oz.  25x37  gives  a  dose 
a  little  over  27  and  the  dose  of  28, 
which  is  4  %  oz.,  would  be  correct. 

Where  the  leakage  is  not  .25  per 
cent  or  other  factors  enter  into  into 
the  calculation,  the  process  is  still 


DOSAGE  TABLE. 
OUNCES  OF  SODIUM  CYAN  ID. 
lelatlve  Leakage    •         •         •  25%  •  •  •  % 

BIm     64  61  58  5G  53  50  47  44  42  40  37  35  32  30  28    26  24    22  20    18    16    15    13  11  10  ft 

40  36  32  28  24  20  18  16  14  12  10    9    8    7    6    5  4%    4  3%    3  2%    t  1%         1%    1  %   %  % 

Relntire  Hixe  equals  distance  over  the  tent  plus  one  for  each  5  ft  of  difference 
between  the  measurements. 

Leakage  more  than  .25%  Is  read  to  the  left  and  if  less  to  the  right  one  number 
ror  each  .05%  more  or  less  than  .25%.  Do  not  fumigate  trees  smaller  than  number 
or  reet  equal  to  .00  of  leakage.  Hoi  en  produce  leakage  requiring  the  use  of  the  next 
number  to  the  left  when  equivalent  to  a  .triangular  tear  half  as  many  inches  long  as 
relative  size  and  quarter  as  wide  as  long. 

Stronger  dosage  for  purple  scale  may  be  read  one  or  two  numbers  to  the  left  and 
weaker  dosage  for  black  scale  one  or  two  numbers  to  the  right 
Acid  corresponding  with  any  dose  Is  given  2  numbers  to  the  left 'and 
Water  3  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  acid  dose. 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  approx- 
imate size  of  the  minimum  dose  is 
indicated  by  asterisks  except  for 
.25  per  cent,  which  is  printed  to  em- 
phasize that  this  table  is  for  that 
degree  of  leakage. 

The  first  line  of  figures  gives  the 


^  A  Tip  on  Almonds  ^ 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 

demands  four  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unlim- 
ited home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing  a  realmoney-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—don't delay. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.O.  Box  H     Newcastle,  Cal: 


very  simple  and  easy.  Thus  with  a 
.30  per  cent  23x28  tree,  the  dose 
would  be  4  oz.  instead  of  the  3% 
shown  in  the  table  on  a  .25  per  cent, 
leakage. 

Taking  about  the  most  compli- 
cated case — a  20x26  15  per  cent  tent 
with  rents,  amounting  to  10  sq.  in. 
determine  the  weakest  dose  for  black 
scale.  The  size  would  indicate  3  oz. 
and  the  dose  would  have  dropped  to 
2  oz.  because  of  the  tight  tent,  but 
for  the  holes,  which  moves  the  num- 
ber to  2%  and  finally  the  weak  dose 
for  black  scale  drops  it  down  two  to 
1  % ,  which  is  correct  under  those 
conditions. 

If  one  had  in  this  case  a  .30  per 
cent  leakage  the  tent  should  not  be 
be  used  because  the  relative  size  is 
less  than  30  and  efficient  fumigation 
is  not  to  be  expected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
these  factors  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fumigation  if  the 
best  work  is  to  be  done  and  this  dos- 
age table  may  help  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  hitherto  seemed 
to  fumigators  to  be  insurmountable. 

Berkeley,  November,  1914. 


-PLANT  THE  BEST- 

OLIVE 

and  other  fruit  trees— they  cost 
no  more. 

AN  ARMSTRONG  TREE  HAS 
VITALITY. 

IS  SCIENTIFICALLY  PREPARED  FOR  TRANSPLANTING 
TO  THE  ORCHARD. — WILL  START  RIGHT  OFF  AND 
GROW.— NO  WAITING.— NO  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

I  want  to  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  my  1915  com- 
bined Planter's  Guide,  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Send  name  and  address  and  receive  this  valu- 
ble  book  at  once. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  AND  I 
WILL  QUOTE  YOU  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Armstrong  Nurseries 


JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 
404  North  Euclid  Ave. 


ONTARIO 


CALIFORNIA 


Alfalfa  Seed 

It  pays  to  be  particular  when  yon  are  purchasing.  All  the  stock  we  offer  for  sale  kaa  bean  grwn 
on  fields  personally  Inspected  by  us  before  they  were  harvested.  We  do  not  grow,  nor  aw  we  aval  ki 
any  other  kind  of  seed.    Our  whole  time  and  attention  Is  derated  to  the  Alfalfa  Seed  gaaaa. 

We  can,  and  do,  offer  California's  best  prodnt 

Samples,  Prices  and  any  Information  you  may  desire  will  be  furnished  on  reqoeaC 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO.,  Arbuckle,  Calit 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  Weat. 


FINEST  = 

Nursery  Stock 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

20,000  Valencias,  20,000  Washington  navels,  20,000  Eureka  lemons, 
2,000  seedless  grapefruit.  All  selected  buds  on  sour  stock,  grown 
on  famous  Lemon  Heights — Tustin.  Finest  lot  of  thrifty,  clean 
trees  in  California.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  for 
prices,  or  telephone  for  appointment  to  see  trees,  to 


TUSTIN  PACKING  CO. 


TUSTIN 


CALIFORNIA 


FS^«  RHUBARB  Culture 


WPt/TE   FOR    IT  TODAY"   


Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
If  planted  now,  you  should  derive  good  result* 

oj.  B.M^GNER-Pa^zoiefiaL.Czxl. 

T/ie  Rhubarb  -Berry  &  Cactus  Specialist. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

OFFICE — 254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 
1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Nectarines  Double  Peach  Prices. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

In  this  season  when  some  of  our 
growers  are  still  holding  dried 
peaches,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
ready  market  for  that  cousin  of  the 
peach,  the  fuzzless  nectarine,  which 
has  long  been  considered  a  bud  sport 
of  our  now  low-priced  fruit. 

Of  many  varieties  grown  some- 
what in  the  State,  the  Stanwick  has 
the  highest  approval  ot  A.  Thiele 
and  Mr.  Haycraft  in  the  heavier  land 
of  Fresno  county.  It  is  no  wonder, 
eince  the  latter  sold  his  10  acres  in 
a  lump  to  Los  Angeles  at  $35  a  ton 
fresh.  Mr.  Thiele  was  offered  the 
same  price,  but  didn't  sell  his  nec- 
tarines fresh,  for  of  course  there  are 
always  more  or  less  that  would  have 
to  be  dried  anyway  on  account  of 
bruises  or  dropping  during  the  pick- 
ing. He  has  only  108  trees  about 
ten  years  old  set  about  16  feet  apart 
between  the  road  and  the  irriga- 
tion ditch.  From  these  he  dried 
3,000  pounds  this  year  and  3%  tons 
last  year.  He  shakes  the  trees  and 
picks  the  fruit  from  the  soft  soil,  of 
which  none  sticks  to  the  smooth 
skins.  He  then  treats  them  as  he 
would  peaches  for  drying,  keeping 
the  poorer  looking  ripe  ones  which 
fell  before  time  separate.  The  dried 
product  weighs  about  one-third  more 
and  dries  in  half  the  time.  To  one 
who  has  eaten  the  delicious  dried 
nectarines  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Thiele  contracted  all  of  his  spare 
crop  at  7  M  cents  before  they  were 
picked,  which  was  rather  late  in 
August.  They  were  all  smooth, 
large,  even-sized  and  delicious  both 
dried  and  fresh. 

Part  of  his  crop  goes  in  small 
packages  of  50  to  7  5  pounds  by  ex- 
press every  year  to  several  friends 
and  customers  around  San  Francisco 
Bay  Ctyie  of  the  near  neighbors 
takes  about  500  pounds  dried  every 
year. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  demand 
for  Mr.  Thiele's  nectarines.  He 
dries  them  on  trestles  as  will  be  de- 
scribed later,  and  keeps  them  clean. 
He  doesn't  dry  them  till  they  are 
mature.  That  means  that  all  the 
green  shade  has  turned  to  strawy 
white.  The  fruits  get  red  cheeks 
while  still  green.  If  picked  too 
green,  they  don't  sulphur  well  and 
then  dry  up  like  tasteless  white 
leather. 

The  properly  ripened  ones  are  cut 
and  carefully  laid  on  the  trays  so 
that  none  of  the  juice  spills  out  of 
the  "cups."  This  saves  a  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  fruit  and  keeps 
the  fruit  from  sticking  to  the  trays 
by  means  of  spilled  syrup,  which 
would  make  it  look  nasty  and  would 
make  the  trays  insanitary. 

If  picked  too  ripe  or  allowed  to 
lie  too  long  before  cutting,  they  may 
turn  brown  around  the  seed  and  flat- 
ten out  ragged.  If  left  too  long  in 
the  sun  they  turn  brown.  But  Mr. 
Thiele  has  no  trouble  drying  them 
right.  His  product  is  red  around 
the  pit  when  dried  and  feel  some- 
what like  soft  leather.  If  they  slip 
back  and  forth  between  the  fingers 
when  tested  that  way,  they  need  a 
little  more  drying  as  the  trays  stand 
In  stacks. 

Then  when  the  consumer's  wife 
cooks  the  nectarines,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dip  them  in  boiling  water  to 
loosen  the  fuzzy  skin  her  husband 


dislikes  to  eat;  for  the  skin  is  ten- 
der and  does  not  mar  the  delightful 
flavor. 

Nectarines  are  mentioned  now  be- 
cause we  believe  every  fruit  grower 
ought  to  have  a  few. 


FIELD    GRAFTING  BLACK 
SEEDLINGS. 

To  the  Editor. — Plant  black  wal- 
nuts and  then  in  two  or  three  years 
graft  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  To 
plant  trees  already  grafted  onto 
Black  Walnut  roots  in  the  nursery. 
—J.  F. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  W.  W.   Fitzgerald,  Stockton,  CalJ 

[The  best  way  to  produce  a  pay- 
ing orchard  of  walnuts  is  to  plant 
nursery  grafted  trees.  Planting 
black  walnut  seedlings  in  orchard 
form  and  top  grafting  later  has  the 
disadvantage  of  planting  the  nuts 
in  place,  namely:  That  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  uniform  stand  by 
grafting  the  first  year,  and  it  will 
probably  take  three  or  four  years 
before  all  the  trees  have  good  top, 
thus  making  your  orchard  uneven. 
Then,  too,  in  top  grafting  on  vigorous 
roots,  the  grafts  grow  very  rapidly 
and  thrifty,  making  them  top  heavy 
and  easily  blown  off  by  the  wind, 
making  considerable  expense  and  lots 
of  work  to  keep  your  grafts  from 
blowing  out.  The  best  way  to  top 
graft  in  the  field  is  to  let  the  seed- 
lings grow  a  few  years  until  they  at- 
tain considerable  size.  Then  graft 
about  one-third  of  the  top  each  year. 
It  will  take  three  years  to  work  your 
tree  over,  but  you  will  not  have  the 
trouble  of  them  blowing  off,  and  will 
not  shock  your  tree.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  shock  to  a  one  year  old  tree  to 
cut  it  off  and  graft  it,  but  the  Older 
the  tree,  the  more  shock  it  produces 
to  cut  off  all  the  top  for  grafting. 
When  you  figure  up  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  topworking  your  trees  in 
the  field,  they  are  much  more  expen- 
sive than  planting  nursery  grafted 
trees.  Then,  too,  the  scientific  nurs- 
eryman does  not  graft  any  but  his 
best  trees,  and  then  if  they  do  not 
make  a  good  growth  after  being 
grafted  in  the  nursery  they  are  re- 
jected. I  know  of  several,  besides 
myself,  who  have  tried  topgrafting 
in  the  field  as  well  as  planting  nurs- 
ery grafted  trees,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  man  who  has  tried  this  on 
any  large  scale  who  would  plant  any- 
thing but  nursery  grafted  trees.  Of 
course  a  small  percentage  of  nursery 
grafted  trees  that  are  transplanted 
will  fail  to  grow,  and  will  have  to  be 
replanted  the  following  season. 
These  failures  are  so  few  under 
proper  conditions  that  they  are  not 
noticeable  in  the  orchard.] 


ORANGE  ADVERTISING. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 

Some  of  the  advertising  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
observed  in  the  New  York  auction 
market  last  spring  was  six  cloth  signs 
each  eight  feet  long  and  thirty  inches 
high  and  each  set  on  a  separate  dis- 
play of  a  carload  or  more  of  oranges 
where  the  buyers  couldn't  help  but 
see  them.  In  big  letters  there  was 
painted  on  them,  "THESE  ARE  THE 
FAMOUS  SUNKIST  ORANGES.  EV- 
ERYBODY EATS  THEM."  In  front 
of  the  auction  in  the  auction  room 
staring  at  the  buyers  was  the  sign, 
30  inches  by  40  inches,  "NOW  SELL- 
ING. BUY  SUNKIST.  THERE'S 
MONEY  IN  THE  NAME." 


ermaid 


FOR  CITRUS 

AND 
DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES 


Bii  i^fliiiiliilr1" 


CALIFORNIA 


>pray 

owder 

ANALYSIS: — Curd  Soap,  50  per  ct.; 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  0.5  per  ct; 
Carbonate  Soda,  37.5.  per  ct. 
Balance  Moisture. 

SOAP  SPRAY — An  effective  soap  spray  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  powder  to  six  gallons  of  water  with  200- 
pound  pressure.  Not  harmful  to  trees  or  fruit  if  properly 
used. 

^  ERADICATES  SCALE. 

MERMAID  SPRAY  POWDER  will  kill  this  form  of  pest  when 
applied  conscientiously  with  the  above  proportions  at  the 
right  time.    You  will  also  note  its  effectiveness  towards  reducing 
red  spider  while  spraying  for  scale. 

COST — A  cheaper  and  purer  soap  powder  that  Is  prepared 
with  accuracy. 

UNIFORMITY — Guaranteed  to  be  at  all  times  uniform  and 
without  lumps  and  to  dissolve  with  absolutely  no  waste, 
thus  saving  time  and  money  by  not  having  your  spray 
machine  stopped  to  clean  out  impurities. 

DELIVERY — Promptness    is    our    watchword.      Any  order  4 
placed  with  the  Fruit  Growers  Supply  Company  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

We  will  cheerfully  give  reference  from  Professional  Sprayers 
and  Growers  throughout  Southern  California  who  have  tried 
all  other  Powders  and  have  found  MERMAID  SPRAY  POW- 
DER without  an  equal.  If  California  can  produce  the  goods 
— it  is  up  to  you.  Investigate. 

Los  Angeles  Soap  Co! 


633  E. First  St.  t 
Los  Angeles  f 


250-258  FrontSt. 
San  Franciscqi 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  fameo. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO 
We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  *t 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  (or  •mx 
advance  price  list. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  Invested  In  Rock  Phos- 
phate gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex. 
Station  $1.96%  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar 
paid  for  itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the 
same  return  as  $250  invested  In  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available 
artificially  by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to 
become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


Wrife  for  this 


ursery  Catalog 


MISSION  AND  MANZANIIXO  OLIVES 
Full  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrub*.  Roses,  etc.  Twr 
finest   ornamental   stock  In   California.  Unsurpassed 
packing  and  shipping  facilities.    If  you  anticipate  par- 
chasing  any  kind  of  nursery  stock  by  all  means  wrSta 
fo  our  Bsaotlfnl  FREE  Catalog-.    Full  of  fine  Illustra- 
tions, and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  plantar. 
OLABKMONT  NTJKSEBLE9,  INC. 
1800  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremoat,  Calif. 
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Cheap  Loans  to  Farmers. 


[From  Address 


by  Col. 
Growers' 


Harris  Weinstock  at  Fruit 
Convention. ) 

In  a  crude  and  imperfect  way  we 
of  California  have  appreciated  the 
importance  of  breaking  up  our  great 
bodies  of  land  owned  by  the  few 
Into  small  parcels,  inviting  people 
from  all  over  the  world  to  become 
farm  colonists  In  our  midst.  Great 
fortunes  have  been  expended 
throughout  the  nation  and  else- 
where, inviting  people  to  engage  in 
California  agriculture  and  horticult- 
ure, but  our  methods  have  been  so 
crude  and  so  unscientific  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  induced  to  come  here  and  to 
buy  our  acreages  have  failed  with 
great  misfortune  to  themselves  and 
with  serious  injury  to  the  State. 

Failures  of  the  Inexperienced.— 
Blinded  by  glittering  statements  and 
great  promises  of  future  possibili- 
ties, many  within  and  without  the 
State  were  led  to  invest  their  little 
all  in  such  colonization  schemes.  As 
a  rule  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay  down  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price,  with,  say,  four 
or  five  years'  additional  time  to  pay 
the  balance,  at  a  maximum  rate  of 
interest.  Comparatively  few  of 
these  purchasers  would  be  scien- 
tifically trained  farmers  or  fruit 
growers.  The  land  for  several  years 
would  have  to  yield  annually  enough 
to  pay  about  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
purchase  price  and  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments, and  to  afford  a  living  for  the 
colonist  and  his  family,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  soil  may  have  proved 
most  inferior;  and  despite  the  fur- 
ther fact  of  lack  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  colonist.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  frightfully  large  propor- 
tion of  such  investors  have  come  to 
grief;  have  been  forced  back  to  the 
cities,  many  of  them  as  unskilled 
laborers,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
casual  unemployed  and  many  of 
them  have  cursed  the  State  as  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare;  have  shouted 
their  misfortunes  from  the  house- 
tops, and  have  thus  injured  Califor- 
nia fn  the  eyes  of  their  sympathizers 
here  and  elsewhere. 

Australian  Way. — Compare  this 
crude,  unwise  and  unscientific  meth- 


od of  colonization  with  the  plan  fol- 
lowed, for  example,  by  Australasia. 
The  Australasian  government  made 
the  matter  of  farm  colonization  a 
state  affair;  in  those  dominions  the 
State  sends  its  experts  out  to  spy 
out  the  land  and  to  buy  desirable 
tracts  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 
Such  land  is  then  drained,  watered 
and  improved,  again  by  experts,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  cut  up  into 
small  parcels  and  sold  to  carefully 
selected  colonists  who  have  the  body 
and  the  brains  essential  to  farming 
success.  In  the  State  of  Victoria. 
Australia,  for  example,  the  cash  pay- 
ment required  on  the  land  by  the 
State  is  only  three  per  cent  of  its 
sale  price,  and  thirty-one  and  one- 
half  years  are  given  in  which  to  com- 
plete payments,  with  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  at  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.  Besides  giving  this  long 
term  of  payment  and  requiring  this 
low  rate  of  interest,  the  State  builds 
houses  for  the  settlers,  on  cash  pay- 
ments, for  about  a  quarter  of  the 
cost,  the  remaining  payments  being 
allowed  to  extend  over  twenty  years, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  State  details  expert 
graduates  from  its  agricultural  col- 
leges to  settle  among  the  colonists 
and  to  play  the  part  of  teacher, 
friend,  guide  and  instructor,  all  with 
a  view  to  taking  the  inexperienced 
by  the  hand  and  teaching  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  scientific  farm- 
ing. As  a  result  of  this  wise,  ben- 
eficent and  scientific  method,  Austra- 
lasia is  rapidly  becoming  an  object 
lesson  to  the  world  in  successful 
farm  colonization,  adding  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State  and  to  the 
prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people.  The  Australasian  domin- 
ions, to  finance  these  schemes,  issue 
State  bonds,  and  by  virtue*  of  the  high 
credit  enjoyed  by  those  coun- 
tries, are  enabled  to  borrow  in  the 
world's  markets  at  the  lowest  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest. 

American  Relief. — As  a  result  of 
the  European  investigations  made  by 
the  American  Commission  last  year, 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  a  federal  system 
of  rural  credits.    If  this  bill  should 


WILL50NB 

WONDER 

WALNU* 
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Natural  Site 

Greatest  Walnut  in 
Existence 

Earliest  Heavy  Bearer 

Customer  on  investigating  trip 
Bays : 

"You  certainly  can  show  more  crop  on 
trees  Shan  any  of  them.  Tour  nur- 
sery trees  are  the  best  I've  seem  any- 
where." 

All  trees  grafted  on  Cal.  Black 

Stock  limited 
Write  for  circular  with  prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


B^herijTrees 


MANURE 

Carload  Lots 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZING  CO. 
429  Davis  St.  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37   FIRST  STREET.       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  Blake,  Moflit  &  Towne,         Los  Angeles 

PAPER         Blake.  McFall  t  Co..        Portland,  Oregon 


Cherries  are  the 
first,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur* 
bank.  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.   Write  Us  First. 

THE    SILVA  •  BERGTHOLOT  CO. 

"Fruit Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.  Bo*  „  Newcastle.  CaL 

Tulare  County — 

LAND 

FOR  RENT 

Any  part  of  3  sections  good,  produc- 
tive land  with  water,  between  Pixley 
and  Spa.  Only  3  miles  from  2  rail- 
roads. All  plowed  and  harrowed, 
ready  for  seeding.  Heavily  manured. 
Has  been  fallowed  over  year.  Used 
several  years  as  stock  ranch.  If 
seeded  now  to  grain  or  sugar  beets, 
should  yield  heavy  crops.  Will  rent 
on  crop  basis  or  otherwise. 

R.  C.  FAIRALL, 

Pixley,  Tulare  Co.,  Calif, 
or, 

R.  SCHJFFM  W. 
320   Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids;., 
PiiMUriena,  Calif. 


IRIS 


Price  list  describing  over  200  species  and  varieties 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Upon  receipt  sf  15  cents 
in  stamps  we  will  mail  you  copy  of  oar  new  illustrated 
Catalog.    Color  plate  alone  is  north  the  price. 

THE  DEAN   IRIS  GARDENS, 
Moneta  California. 


LIME  TOR  LAND 

HYDRATED    MME   AND   GROUND   CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 
See  UnlvernHy  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill — One  Ton  Hydrate  euual. 
2  Tons  Carbonate 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  MONADNOCK   III  in..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa.  Cal. 

New  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,   Imperial,   Sugar  and   Standard   Prunes   on   AH  Roots. 
Apricot.,  Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Best  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.   Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  nursery  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIRKMAN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Illtfstrated  price  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4,  nm^ms 
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pass  it  will  be  efficient,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that,  as  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  sufficient. 

State  Aid. — President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  appointed  a  commis- 


No  Pit 

Is  required  Tvith  the 

Krogh 

Deep 

Well 

Turbine 

Pumps 


Far  Uni  or  drilled  mill 
trim  10  Inch  Inside  dlametor 
•■;  ind  for  capacities  of  250 
fsllons  tor  minute  if  to 
3000  tailors  per  ailnitt. 
Bollt  for  oimplni  from  any 
depth  to  and  Inclodlnfl  250 
foot  They  art  absolutely 
water  balanced  and  an  self - 
aliening.  Mora  water  can  ho 
obtained  from  tech  mill  than 
with  any  other  type.  Built  In 
belted  or  direct  motor  drl»en 
typo*.  If  Interested,  write 
for  Billefle. 


Krogh 
Manufacturing 
Company 

8  AN    FRANCISCO,  OAJL. 
Branch  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  demand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var. 
ieties. 

Our  parent  treea  of  French,  Imperial.  Sugar 
*i     °°"Je  ae  Sargent  have  been  carefully 
■-J7?m„tr"s  naming  the  best  record  of 
QUALITY,  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  SIZE 

*  WRITE  US  FIRST 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.O.  Box  m    Newcastle,  Cal. 


Scalefoe  Rills 

Scale  on  Tree*,  Shrubs  and  Buibm 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Im»cu 
Worms  and  Brigs 
Daw  Nat  Hirt  tkt  Plait  ar  Traa 
Quart,  20  cts.       3  Quart,  85  eta 

Gallon,  50  ct». 
5-Gallon  Can  $2.00,  freight  pate 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118   H.   7  th, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TREES 

Srrri  at  Rassla*  Rlnr  Sanay  Loan  nil  wltjMat  Irrl- 
aatlaa  art  aett  far  moral  reasons.  Oir  prices  are  rt|tt 
V.s  >*i>  >at,«t  to  appronl.    Writ*  far  prlte  Hit. 

aiLLEI  t  GOBBI 
NEALDSBORG    CALIFORNIA 


sion  consisting  of  leading  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  with 
Dr.  David  Barrows  as  chairman, 
which,  during  the  past  several 
months,  has  been  earnestly  at  work 
preparing  a  legislative  measure,  to 
be  submitted  at  the  next  session  of 
the  California  Legislature,  which 
will  provide  for  a  system  of  State 
colonization  and  State  rural  credits. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  thought  in 
mind  is  to  adapt  the  Australasian 
methods,  as  nearly,  as'  possible,  to 
California  conditions,  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  State  (using  per- 
haps, as  its  agency,  the  University), 
to  buy  the  necessary  parcels  of  land, 
improve  them,  build  modern  cot- 
tages on  them,  sell  them  to  carefully 
selected  colonists  possessing  the 
necessary  body  and  brains,  calling  for 
a  minimum  cash  payment,  and  al- 
lowing them,  say,  thirty  years'  time 
in  which  to  pay  the  balance,  in  an- 
nual installments  of,  say,  one  per 
cent  on  the  principal,  charging  these 
colonists  the  same  rate  of  interest 
that  the  State  itself  will  pay  in  the 
world  markets,  plus,  say,  a  half  of 
one  per  cent  for  administration,  and 
again  following  the  Australasian 
system,  providing  the  colonists  with 
scientific  agricultural  instructors  who 
are  to  live  in  their  midst,  and  who 
are  to  give  them  practical  agricultur- 
al training  on  their  own  farms. 

Land  Mortgage  Bonds. — In  addi- 
tion to  this  plan  for  State  coloniza- 
tion a  system  of  land  mortgage  bonds 
may  be  worked  out  along  the  lines 
of  the  European  system  of  rural 
credits.  Farmers  could  organize 
among  themselves  a  Farmers*  Credit 
Association.  Such  an  association,  as 
in  Europe,  could  issue  mortgages  on 
their  land,  say  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
valuation,  and  against  these  mort- 
gages the  amortization  bonds  could 
be  issued  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  These  amortization  bonds 
would  be  made  purchasable  by  the 
State,  using  the  idle  moneys  found  in 
the  city,  county  and  State  treasuries, 
only  a  portion  of  which  at  best  is 
now  earning  two  per  cent  a 
year  and  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
earning  nothing.  Or,  as  in  England, 
the  State  could  sell  such  bonds  in 
the  open  market. 

Nor  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
State  to  buy  all  of  such  amortization 
land  bonds.  The  moment  the  State 
itself  indorses  such  bonds  by  becom- 
ing a  purchaser,  these  bonds  will 
command  universal  confidence  and, 
as  in  Europe,  will  be  bought  by 
States,  by  trust  funds,  insurance 
companies  and  other  fiduciary  in- 
stitutions. 


BRENTWOOD 


83  Miles  from  Ban  Franelae* 
Boll  ant  Climate  UmxnIIM 
tiltaalt   far   Alfalfa.    F raits 
■lb,    Oalrylsi,  Paaftrr 
ant  Had 


L 


PRICE  $300  AN  ACNE 
I  mail  if  Watar  Nlakt 


Wrlu    taaar    far    111  artr.ua      f?*^  ^SfT/. 


BAlfOUR-GUTHRIE* 

350  California  St.  San  Francisqp , 


Catalog  2S-A 

illustrates  and  describes  the 
entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers.  Send 
a  postal  for  it. 


Over  30  years  of  sprayer, 

building  experience  back 

of  this  outfit.  Notice  its  complete,  com- 
pact, perfectly  balanced,  "finished"  ap- 
pearance.   The  Bean  is  no  experiment. 
The  first  outfit*  ever  turned  out  by  us 
are  doing  good  service  today.    From  the  very  start  vre  have  built  quality  into 

Bean  Power  Sprayers 


They're  made  complete  under 
one  roof— with  the  exception  of 
the  Novo  engine — and  we  use 
the  Novo  because  we  couldn't 
build  a  better  sprayer  engine 
ourselves.  Bean  Power  Sprayers 
are  thoroughly  high  grade  in 
every  detail  —  including  Bean 
Rustless  Ball  Valves,  Bean  Pat- 


ented Pressure  Regulator,  Bean 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  and 
many  other  advantages.  Five 
sizes — from  our  wonderful  little 
one-man,  one-horse,  one-line-of 
hose  Midget  to  our  great  power- 
ful four-line  Giant.  Send  for 
our  catalog  and  study  the  Bean. 
It's  live  reading  for  any  grower. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  JULIAN  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.      «  ■ 

Also  Lansing,  Mich. 

Deliveries  made  from  centrally  located  agencies  in  all  f rait  sections. 


The  pump   you   buy  should 
raise  the  maximum  quantity  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  gallon,  run 
constantly  without  repairs  and  with 
the  minimum  attention.  "Jackson- 
Made"  Pumps  not  only  do  this,  but 
they  are  Self  Payers  because  their  sav- 
ing in  power  and  repairs  will  pay  their 
first  cost  in  a  very  few  months. 


There  is  a  "Jackson- 
Made  "  Pump  that 
will  do  the  Wort\  you 
require  at  lower  cost 
than  other  mat\es. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
No.  47A 


A 

Better  Make 
Not  Made 


Write  us,  tell  us  your  pumping 
k  problem — our  expert  engineers,  with- 
L    out   cost   to  you,  will  help  you. 

Byron-Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
WORKS!  WEST  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Beautify  California  For  1915 

Sow  that  vacant  let  with  California  Wild  Flows**  Seeds  ana  show  atr  rliltart  saaatilai  tysltal  of  sar 
Galati  Stat*.    My  pamphlet.  "Haw  t*  Basitlfy  Yosr  Tow*  ant  Cositj  far  1915,"  siaJ lot  trat  i*a* 

■assusarJaa. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

CALIFORNIA    WILD    FLOWER  SPECIALIST. 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  oi  ail 
kinds.    Guaranteed  true  to  name.   Write  us  for  prices. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  dlease,  root  rot,  v»rlecat>5 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR  BOOKLET  "LIMING  IF  SOILS" 

CONSOLIDATED  PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTEB  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bid*;.,  Los  Angela*,  Calif. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


FAST    LITTLE  ORCHARD 
TRACTORS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

The  growing  interest  in  the  tractor 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  orchard  equip- 
ment was  evidenced  at  the  tractor  ex- 
hibit on  the  grounds  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  Los  Angeles. 

Several  tractors  are  offered  the  or- 
chardist,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
uniformity  of  tyre.  No  doubt  each 
of  these  engines  has  some  work  in 
which  it  will  shine,  but  with  this  the 
present  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  present  to  our 
readers  any  boost  for  any  particular 
type,  but  rather  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  requirements  for 
an  orchard  tractor,  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  orchardist. 

The  tractor  suitable  for  the  gener- 
al use  of  the  orchardist  owning  50 
acres  or  less,  will  be  a  machine  cap- 
able of  performing  all  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  the  work  horses.  Not 
necessarily  much  more  work,  but  as 
much  and  a  little  better  and  at  less 
cost.  The  cost  of  operation,  includ- 
ing upkeep  and  interest  on  the  In- 
vestment, must  not  be  seriously 
more  than  that  of  the  same  working 
factor  in  horses. 

An  engine  that  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  handling  of  the  !arge 
farm  work  of  the  grain  grower  may 
be  a  dismal  failure  in  the  varied 
work  of  the  orchard,  In  'he  large 
open  fields  of  the  grain  grower  the 
power  of  the  engine  may  be  increas- 
ed, and  tools  added  to  facilitate  the 
work,  there  being  no  limit  to  the 
width  of  the  working  unit  except 
the  complications  of  the  tool  itself. 
In  the  orchard  the  width  of  the 
working  unit  is  limited  by  the  set- 
ting of  the  trees  and  the™  is  no  need 
for  the  larger  engines;  besides,  the 
size  of  the  operation  will  not  permit 
an  investment  very  much  greater 
than  that  called  for  by  the  horses 
needed  for  the  thorough  working  of 
the  land.  A  tractor  can  be  produc- 
ed to  do  the  work  of  a  given  team 
of  horses  which  will  not  weigh  much 
more,  if  any,  than  the  team. 

Such  an  engine  will  cost  about  30 
cents  per  pound,  which  will  be  more 
than  the  team,  but  the  feed  and  de- 
preciation will  be  much  less  if  the 
work  done  is  not  in  excess  of  that 
done  by  the  horses. 

Use  for  Hauling,  Too. — The  desir- 
able tractor  must  not  be  limited  to 
the  slow  work  of  the  plow  or  culti- 
vater,  but  should  be  able  to  haul  the 
produce  out  and  the  fertilizer  in,  a 
little  quicker  and  a  little  cheaper 
than  would  be  done  by  the  team. 
This  will  call  for  at  least  a  three- 
speed  machine  the  speeds  ranging 
from  1  1-2  miles  to  6  miles  per  hour 
with  an  intermediate  speed  of  about 
3  miles.  These  speeds  are  of  course 
variable  to  some  extent  by  the  speed 
of  the  engine,  but  are  desirable 
speeds  for  orchard  and  road  work, 
the  lowest  being  a  speed  that  will 
give  good  work  with  the  plow  or 
disc  harrow;  the  medium  may  be 
used  for  furrowing  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  order,  while  the  higher  speed 
is  as  fast  as  can  be  taken  comfort- 
ably by  a  machine  as  rigid  as  the 
tractor,  and  will  get  you  there  and 
back  quicker  than  any  team  can  go 
and  stand  the  work. 

The  tools  for  the  tractor  must  of 
necessity  be  somewhat  special,  as 


the  mode  of  hauling  is  different.  So 
far  as  possible  they  should  be  a  part 
of  the  machine  itself;  no  one  would 
think  of  having  a  driver  for  a  team 
of  horses  and  a  man  riding  on  the 
tools  to  operate  them,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  where  the  standard  horse- 
drawn  tools  are  hooked  on  to  the 
tractor.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  usual  beam  of  the  cultivator 
should  not  be  placed  directly  on  the 
tractor,  thereby  bringing  the  opera- 
tion in  the  easy  reach  of  the  driver. 
I  have  been  told  by  tractor  people 
that  it  will  not  work,  but  the  answer 
to  this  is  that  it  does  work.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  machine  to 
turn  in  close  places,  and  to  back  in- 
to corners  that  cannot  be  reached 
otherwise. 

Hauling  of  fruit  or  other  goods 
entering  into  the  work  of  the  or- 
chard is  best  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  two  or  more  wagons,  hooked 
tandem  by  short  poles.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  the  maximum  load  on 
the  road  on  the  high  speed  and  the 
ability  to  go  onto  the  soft  ground  of 
the  orchard  without  trouble,  by 
dropping  the  trail  wagon.  We  have 
a  tractor  weighing  less  than  2500 
pounds  equipped  with  a  20  h.  p. 
four  cylinder  motor  that  takes  4  tons 
loaded  on  two  wagons  at  five  to  six 
mile  gait  at  a  fuel  cost  of  one  cent 
per  ton  mile,  hauling^  the  load  up  a 
slight  grade  on  oiled  dirt  roads,  re- 
turning empty. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that 
the  growers  are  asking  too  much  in 
the  way  of  a  tractor.  Their  require- 
ments would  call  for  a  machine  cap- 
able of  doing  the  work  of  eight  or 
ten  horses,  and  no  one  would  think 
of  working  so  many  horses  in  an  or- 
chard. 

The  average  grower  owning  50 
acres  or  less  generally  has  horses 
weighing  about  1400  lbs.  each,  and 
a  20  h.  pi  tractor  will  do  more  and 
better  work  than  any  two  such 
horses  can  hope  to  do. 

The  application  of  the  tractor  to 
the  work  of  the  orchard,  will  call  for 
some  changes  in  operating  methods, 
not  of  a  serious  nature  but  just 
some  of  the  little  things  which  will 
appear  to  the  thinking  driver.  Some 
changes  in  the  form  of  trees  at  the 
ends  of  rows,  allowing  easy  turns 
without  dragging  into  the  trees.  Op- 
en ditches  will  be  found  a  nuisance 
and  will  be  done  away,  putting  un- 
derground conducts  in  their  place.  • 

No  Plies. — One  great  boon  which 
comes  to  the  average  orchard  home 
with  the  advent  of  the  tractor  will 
be  found  in  the  cutting  down  of  the 
fly  plague.  Another  will  be  the  sav- 
ing in  care  and  cost  after  the  cover 
crop  Is  planted.  The  engine  is  put 
in  the  barn,  where,  after  It  has  been 
cleaned  up  and  left  in  good  order,  it 
can  lie  at  rest  until  fruit  hauling  and 
spring  work  call  for  its  help. 

The  stall  room  for  the  tractor  will 
be  less  than  that  required  for  the 
horses  it  displaces  and  the  feed  stor- 
age Is  almost  nothing  as  the  tank  for 
the  fuel  supply  may  best  be  placed 
under  the  ground. 

Don't  forget  that  a  heavy  maehlne 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  power  to 
propel  it  through  soft  ground  such 
as  the  average  well-tilled  orchard. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  big  field 
for  the  orchard  tractor,  but  the  per- 
fect machine  will  have  to  come  by 


the  co-operation  of  the  designer  and 
the  user;  in  the  meantime  don't  ex- 
pect too  much  perfection. 


SUPPLYING  POWER 
SPRAYERS. 

One  would  hardly  hire  a  highly 
skilled  pruner  or  grafter  or  packer 
and  set  him  to  work  at  common  labor 
that  anyone  could  do.  Yet  many 
farmers  will  drive  back  and  forth 
from  orchard  to  house  with  a  power 
sprayer  to  fill  it. 

For  this,  there  is  no  need  of  using 
a  high-priced  power  sprayer  at  a 
time  when  all  the  work  should  be 
done  within  certain  dates,  to  take  the 
place  of  a  few  barrels  or  a  tank  on  a 
common  wagon.  This  Is  true  usual- 
ly whether  small  or  large  orchards 
are  being  sprayed,  since  very  little 
extra  capital  is  required  for  tank  or 
barrels. 

On  a  large  ranch  in  Tulare  coun- 
ty managed  by  Harry  Postlethwaite, 
two  Bean  power  sprayers  are  used, 
each  keeping  two  nozzle  men  busy 
on  trees  16  to  20  feet  tall.  Gas  en- 
gines furnish  over  200  pounds  air 
pressure.  When  the  spray  tank  is 
empted  it  is  taken  to  the  nearest 
driveway  where  the  supply  tank 
awaits  it,  the  spray  material  having 
been  mixed  by  the  driver  of  the  sup- 
ply tank  while  waiting.  The  gas 
engine  on  the  sprayer  is  switched  on- 
to a  pump  which  fills  the  spraytank 
from  the  supply  tank,  and  very  little 
time  is  wasted  refilling.  If  much 
time  were  lost  it  would  mean  a  big 
waste,  for  two  nozzle  men,  a  driver, 
and  a  pair  of  mules  are  waiting. 

The  outfit  requires  three  drivers, 
four  nozzle  men,  an  inspector  who 
insists  on  thorough  work,  and  six 
mules.  Use  of  the  supply  tank  en- 
ables the  whole  outfit  to  keep  busy 
each  man  and  machine  at  the  special 
work  for  which  intended. 


HORSEPOWER  FOR  HAULING 

No  gas  tractor  will  pull  the  same 
number  of  plows  in  all  soils,  but  on 
land  suitable  for  wheat  or  oats  a  14- 
inch  plow  running  4  to  5  inches  deep 
will  usually  require  a  draw-bar  pull 
in  stubble  of  375  to  575  pounds.  At 
a  speed  of  2  1-2  miles  per  hour  it 
will  take  3  to  4  actual  draw-bar  horse 
power  to  pull  each  14-inch  plow. 
One  manufacturer  of  engine  plows 
states  that  a  14-inch  plow  running  in 
stubble  6  inches  deep  requires  410 
pounds  draw-bar  pull  to  move  it. 
Under  average  conditions  for  each 
ton  loaded  in  wagons  300  pounds  of 
draw-bar  pull  is  a  safe  estimate  for 
country  roads  with  the  average 
grades  found  in  a  reasonably  level 
country. 

It  requires  about  one  horsepower 
to  propel  every  1000  pounds  of  tract- 
or weight,  or  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  power  it  develops.  If  the  ground 
is  soft  so  the  wheels  sink  in  deeply 
it  may  use  one-fourth  of  its  power. 
Besides  this,  even  with  the  finest  cut 
gears,  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
power  is  lost  with  each  reduction, 
aside  from  the  loss  in  bearings.  Un- 
;  der  average  conditions  about  two- 
thirds,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  power 
developed  at  the  crank  shaft  of  en- 
gine is  available  at  the  draw -bar; 
under  ideal  conditions  85  per  cent 
may  be  thus  delivered. 

It  takes  a  pull  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  an  object  to  pull  it 
up  a  grade  of  1  in  19;  a  pull  equal  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  object  to  pull  it  up 
a  grade  of  1  1-2  in  10,  etc. 


BE  INDEPENDENT 
OF  DRY  SEASONS 

Raise  Bigger  Crops. 
Make  Larger  Profits. 

PRODUCE  CHEAPER  WATER 
BY  INSTLLING  THE 

Layne  &  Bowler 
M  Pump 


The  agricultur- 
ist   who  in- 
stalls  the 
Layne  &  Bow- 
ler System  can 
irrigate  when 
he  pleases,  us- 
ing any  quan- 
tity  of  water 
desired  and  do 
so  at  the  lowest 
j...  cost.  Consider- 
fk  ing  the  increas- 
ed    profit  de- 
&  rived   and  the 
extremely  mod- 
r'*  erate  initial 
V  cost,  the 

5  LAYNE 

T 

=  & 

"  BOWLER 
PUMP; 


is   by   far  the 
most  profitable 
:  investment  the 
|  agricu  lturist 
1  can  make. 

If    there  is 
c  any  point  about 
the  develop- 
ment of  water 
you  wish  to  be 
advised  upon, 
-  consult  our  irri- 
J  gating  experts. 
r.  **t  Their  service  is 
free  and  places 
you   under  no 
obligation. 
Write  today. 

Our  Catalog  No. 
25    gives  com- 
plete inform*- 
...  v    tion.    Write  for 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900-910  Santa  Fc  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
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more  power 
to  the 
cubic  inch 
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To  the  builders  of  the  first  water  wheel,  the  first  steam  engine, 
the  first  electric  motor,  and  the  first  gas  engine,  power  meant 
bulk. 

Users  demanded  "more  power  to  the  cubic  inch  of  mechanism." 

The  original  inventions  were  refined,  improved,  boiled  down. 
The  huge  water  wheel  is  replaced  by  the  turbine.  Watt's  crude 
engine  has  developed  into  the  steam  turbine.  The  electric  motor 
has  been  lightened  and  compressed.  The  cumbersome  gas  en- 
gine of  the  old  days  has  become  an  aeroplane  motor — the  high- 
est example  of  a  compact,  light-weight  power-plant 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 

The  modern  farmer  demands  that  his  power  producers  be 
less  bulky,  more  powerful,  cheaper  to  operate  and  maintain. 

To  meet  these  demands,  we  have  developed  and  built  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor.  It  gives  "more  power  to  the  cubic 
inch." 

There  is  a  booklet  describing  it 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  C-9 

Works,  Marysville 
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CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Campbell,  Santa  Clara  county,  are 
preparing  to  irrigate  their  orchards 
this  year. 

Pruning  of  both  deciduous  trees 
and  grapes  is  well  under  way  in 
Sutter  county,  according  to  reports 
from  that  county,  as  the  weather  has 
been  very  favorable. 

The  almond  growers'  exchange  of 
San  Joaquin  county  have  commenced 
shipping  nuts  from  their  warehouses 
at  Lodi  at  prices  ranging  from  15  to 
20  cents  a  pound. 

The  cannery  at  Selma  almost  doub- 
led its  output  this  year  over  that 
of  former  years.  Included  in  the 
list  of  products  canned  this  year 
were  tomatoes,  pears,  apricots,  seed- 
less grapes,  sweet  potatoes,  pump- 
kins and  olives. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  there  has 
been  considerable  activity  in  the 
dried  fruit  market  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
district,  reports  from  there  stating 
that  just  recently  200  tons  of  prunes 
have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  be- 
tween 5  K  and  5  %  cents  Sales  of 
prunes  were  reported  at  the  San  Jose 
grange  last  week  at  5  %  cents  a 
pound. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Fresno 
last  week,  at  which  time  a  plan  of 
forming  fruit  exchanges  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  irrigation  districts 
are  formed,  was  talked  of.  It  was 
decided,  however,  to  first  consider 
the  forming  of  a  cured-fruit  associa- 
tion along  similar  lines  to  that  of 
the  Associated  Raisin  company,  in 
view  of  its  success  to  date. 

J.  F.  Butler  of  Fresno  county  has 
five  Chinese  persimmon  trees  on  his 
ranch  which  have  just  come  into  bear- 
ing. The  fruit  is  larger  than  either 
the  Japanese  date  persimmon  or  the 
American  variety  and  are  also  quite 
different  in  form.  The  Chinese  va- 
riety grows  with  a  ridge  girdle  that 
may  zigzag  as  it  belts  the  fruit  and 
is  flat  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
round  squash. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Stanford  University  the  last  week  in 
July.  An  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive program  is  being  mapped  out 
and  the  fact  that  there  will  be  many 
prominent  horticulturists  here  at 
that  time  in  attendance  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  should  lend 
much  to  the  convention.  The  last 
day  will  be  spent  at  the  Exposition 
and  will  be  known  as  Horticulture 
Day  at  the  fair. 

Over  half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  received  by  walnut  growers  in 
the  Whittier  section  this  year  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  that  place. 
Of  this  amount  $300,000  was  paid 
by  the  Whittier  Walnut  Growers'  as- 
sociation, which  shipped  90  carloads. 
The  La  Habra  association  shipped 
25  carloads,  for  which  they  received 
$100,000,  and  more  than  $100,000 
went  to  the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 


OUSHMAN 
Gasoline  Engine 

for  all  purposes.  The  4- 
eycle,  4-H.  P.  only  welgtu 
180  lbs.  Toll  is  a  no- 
■rouble  engine.  Made  is 
<l>ea  from  4  to  25  H.  F. 
Write  for  Catalos, 

Light  Weight 

THOMAS  R  BROWNE, 
Stockton,  C*l. 


associations.  The  yield  there  this 
year  was  only  about  70  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop,  but  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing made  the  total  receipts  larg- 
er than  ever  before. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  AND 
NUTS. 

The  Curtis  Olive  company  at 
Bloomfield,  Riverside  county,  have 
pickled  upwards  of  600  tons  of  olives 
this  season  besides  making  a  large 
amount  of  oil. 

The  records  for  orange  shipments 
from  Lindsay  were  broken  one  day 
last  week  when  75  carloads  of  navels 
left  that  place.  The  former  record 
had  been  68  cars. 

The  fumigation  of  citrus  orchards 
in  Tulare  county  was  stopped  for 
the  season  last  week,  and  according 
to  Horticultural  Commissioner  Col- 
lins the  operations  were  successful 
in  every  way. 

Superintendent  Clark  of  the  Edi- 
son orange  groves  near  Bakesfield 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
pomelos  will  do  well  in  that  section 
and  now  regrets  that  his  company 
did  not  plant  a  part  of  their  acreage 
to  that  fruit. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Or- 
ange Show  to  be  held  at  San  Ber- 
nardino in  February,  have  decided  to 
have  their  exhibits  among  real  or- 
ange trees  which  will  be  laden"  with 
ripe  oranges.  Other  features  are 
also  being  worked  out  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  next  show  the  most  at- 
tractive ever  held. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  600  cars 
of  oranges  will  be  shipped  from 
northern  California  this  year,  200 
of  these  being  from  Butte  county 
points.  Shipping  is  brisk  in  that 
part  of  the  state  and  reports  from 
the  east  say  that  these  shipments 
will  probably  have  a  good  reception, 
as  Florida  oranges  that  are  reaching 
the  market  are  immature. 

Reports  from  Tulare  county  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  orange  crop 
there  for  the  year  will  be  about 
5,500  carloads  as  compared  to  5,800 
cars  last  year,  the  difference  being 
due  to  a  slight  decrease  in  Valencia 
shipments  for  the  year.  The  navel 
crop  is  said  to  be  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality  and  the  new  government 
regulation  has  practically  eliminated 
the  shipping  of  green  or  immature 
fruit. 


GRAPE  HAPPENINGS. 

In  a  letter  received  at  this  office 
Frank  Henry  of  Sanger  writes  that 
he  has  perfected  a  process  of  making 
jelly  from  Muscat  grape  juice.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  make  the  jelly  and  that  it  can  be 
sold  to  dealers  at  seven  cents  a 
glass  and  allow  the  maker  a  good 
profit.  If  this  can  be  done  it  should 
furnish  an  excellent  market  for  the 
by-products  of  vineyards  where  rais- 
ins are  the  chief  crop  sold. 

According  to  advices  from  San 
Joaquin  county  the  total  money  re- 
ceived by  vineyardists  there  this 
year  for  grapes,  both  table  and  wine, 
was  over  two  million  dollars.  Some 
of  the  Tokay  growers  claimed  that 
they  cleared  more  money  out  of  their 
culls  and  strippings,  which  were  sold 
to  the  wineries,  than  they  did  out  of 
the  grapes  that  they  packed  and  sent 
east,  on  account  of  the  poor  prices 
received  for  the  latter  kinds. 


Read  What  This  farmer 

Says  About 


nairyland 

1/  FARMS 


Where  every  settler  is  sure  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 

Chowchilla,  October  30,  1914. 

Messrs.  Stine  &  Kendrick, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  farmed  in  Lake  County  and  San  Diego  County,  and 
am  fairly  familiar  with  farming  conditions  in  the  whole  State,  so 
I  bought  my  farm  at  Dairyland  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  ad- 
vantages as  compared  with  those  elsewhere  in  California.  One 
thing  I  want  so  say  is  that  the  soil  works  up  here  easier  than  any 
I  ever  saw.  I  planted  my  alfalfa  in  July  this  year  and  it  germin- 
ated soon  after.  I  cut  the  first  growth  in  a  couple  of  months  to 
force  the  plants.  Now  the  alfalfa  is  about  ready  for  a  cutting 
for  crop. 

The  neighbors  about  tell  me  that  I  have  one  of  the  finest 
stands  of  alfalfa  they  ever  saw.  As  to  water  conditions  I  con- 
sider them  ideal.  I  have  a  70-foot  well,  five-inch  pump  and  12 
horse-power  engine  that  is  delivering 
about  800  gallons  a  minute,  sufficient 
to  irrigate  40  acres  of  alfalfa,  or  80 
acres  of  many  other  crops.  After 
eleven  hours  continuous  pumping  I 
could  not  lower  the  water  below  18 
feet. 

Coming  from  Lake  County,  I 
planted  some  Clear  Lake  Beans  to  sat- 
isfy myself  on  this  question.  I  have 
picked  the  vines  four  times,  and  judge 
from  the  amount  gathered,  would 
say  that  the  crop  will  average  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  crops  of  California  will  grow 
well  here  as  we  have  the  soil,  the 
water  and  the  climate.  To  anyone 
interested  in  a  California  farm,  I  will 
state  that  Dairyland  offers  everything 
the  farmer  could  wish  for. 
Yours  truly. 


Mr.   Blacow  showing  vine  of 
Clear    Lake  Beans. 


DAIRYLAND  is  the  Great  Chowchilla  Rancho  subdivided  into 
small  farms  of  20,  30,  40  and  00  acres.  It  is  midway  between  the 
towns  of  Merced  and  Madera  on  the  main  valley  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  Dairyland  is  in  the  center  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
"Butter  Belt." 

10  Years  to  Pay 

Let  the  crops  do  it 
PRICES  ABOUT  $100  AN  ACRE 


Send  the  cou- 
pon— let  us  tell 
you  more  about 
the  soil,  water, 
climate  and 
t  r  a  n  sportation 
facilities  at 
Dairyland. 
Cut  out. 
Mail  today. 


STINE  &  KENDRICK,  23  Montgomery  St.,  Sin  Franelwo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  (without  obligation  to  me)  deacrlptln 
and  Illustrated  literature  on  "Dairyland  Farms."  I  am  Interested 
In  the  crops  as  checked  below   (X)   and  would  like  your  special 

Bulletin  on  the  subject. 

ALFALFA  MELONS  FIGS 

DAIRYING  SWEET  POTATOES  GRAPES 

HOGS  TOMATOES  PEACHES  . 

Name   

Town  Bute  

Send  me  price  and  terms  on  acres.  PRP 


STINE  &  KENDRICK 


23  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


December  5,  1914. 
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An  average  price  of  $1,529  per 
car  was  received  for  15  carloads  of 
Emperor  grapes  shipped  from  Fresno 
county  last  week.  The  cars  averaged 
945  crates,  which  brought  the  aver 
age  price  received  up  to  $1.62  i 
crate.  It  is  reported  that  the  re- 
cent cool  weather  did  very  little 
damage  to  the  crop  still  on  the  vines, 
at  that  time.  About  half  of  the  Em 
peror  crop  was  packed  in  sawdust 
this  year,  which  amounted  to  be- 
tween 600  and  700  carloads. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  RAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  readers  and 
all  farmers  are  anxious  to  know 
weather  conditions  to  date  and  of 
course  prospects  ahead.  Some  two 
weeks  ago  we  forecasted  that  with 
the  unusual  warm  weather  for  this 
time  of  the  year  in  Alaska  we  would 
not  get  any  rainstorms  this  month 
of  November,  and  it  might  be  some- 
time into  the  next,  before  rains — not 
showerlets — would  come  as  far 
south  as  the  Bay. 

It  is  getting  a  little  colder  in 
Eastern  Alaska,  at  Tanana  and 
Eagle,  as  if  the  cold  was  beginning 
to  move  from  the  Atlantic  Bide; 
while  at  Nome,  on  Behring  Sea,  a 
temperature  of  20  degrees  above  is 
reported,  the  same  as  at  Winnipeg 
or  at  Buffalo,  20  00  miles  further 
south.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
that  in  normal  winters  these  Alas- 
kan points  are  way  below  zero  at 
this  time,  producing  that  high  bar- 
ometric condition  that  forces  storm- 
bearing  areas  southward  to  our  lat- 
itudes. 

As  we  have  had  a  number  of  sea- 
sons with  light  rainfall  to  date,  and 
as  our  real  dry  seasons  have  not 
been  those  of  light  early  rainfalls, 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  the 
present  condition  is  in  any  wise  per- 
manent; on  the  contrary,  as  the  wea- 
ther is  now  changing  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  northern  Alaska,  we 
may  look  for  a  change  throughout 
Barometrical  conditions  have  not 
changed  very  much  here  up  till 
yesterday — for  the  barometer  was 
still  high  hereabouts,  with  the 
storm  pasing  eastward  over  the  Ca- 
nadian line.  But  the  fact  that  the 
storm  area  has  dipped  far  enough 
south  to  give  us  this  touch  of  rain 
has  broken  up  the  high  barometer 
area  over  the  plateau  region,  the 
set  persistent  dry- weather  condi- 
tions, so  that  some  subsequent 
storm  areas  with  increasing  cold 
northward  may  push  down  our  way. 
Sometimes  these  changes  come  on 
rapidly,  sometimes  not;  we  have  not 
sufficient  scientific  data  to  forecast 
as  yet  these  very  long-range  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  six  seasons  whose  rain- 
fall to  Dec.  1  was  less  than  an  inch, 
and  three  more  where  it  did  not 
exceed  1.25  inches  to  this  date.  Two 
of  them,  '62.'63  and  '70-'71,  were 
partial  dry  years,  the  rest  of  them 
were  not.  The  season  of  '55-'56 
and  '90-'91,  and  of  '05-'06  were  ex- 
cellent seasons;  '80-' 81  was  almost 
a  wet  season  with  only  .38  inches 
rainfall  to  date.  Two  years  ago  the 
light  rainfall  preceded  a  dry  year, 
while  the  drier  season  of  '97-'98, 
and  of  '76-'77,  had  nearly  normal 
rainfalls  to  date. 

We  cite  these  seasons  to  show 
that  light  early  rainfalls  do  not 
determine  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  season.      L.  E.  BLOCHMAN. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  written 


Mr.  Blochman's  forecast  has  come 
suddenly  true,  for  the  weather  map 
of  Monday  shows  things  coming  this 
way  with  a  promise  of  a  great  storm 
which  we  hope  will  be  realized  be- 
fore this  issue  reaches  the  reader. — 
Editor.] 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Reports  of  heavy  Darley  movements 
are  coming  in  from  all  of  the  large 
barley-growing  sections  of  the  State, 
advices  from  Stockton  stating  the 
Sperry  mills  at  that  place  purchased 
20,000  sacks  in  three  days'  time  last 
week.  A  dispatch  from  Oakdale 
states  that  50,000  sacks  of  barley 
were  shipped  from  that  place  last 
week,  and  a  Colusa  firm  recently  pur- 
chased over  52,000  sacks  at  Wil- 
liams. Wheat  is  also  said  to  be  mov- 
ing freely  in  many  sections.  Barley 
prices  on  the  above  lots  ranged  be- 
tween $1.05  and  $1.15. 

Officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  are  endeavoring  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  railroads  east  of 
Ogden  which  will  allow  of  shipping 
baled  hay  from  Nevada  to  eastern 
states.  There  is  said  to  be  between 
10,000  and  15,000  carloads  of  sur- 
plus alfalfa  hay  in  that  state  at  pres- 
ent which  could  be  readily  disposed 
of  in  the  east  providing  the  transpor- 
tation charges  could  be  reduced. 


IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Lemon  com 
pany  of  Ventura  have  developed  sev- 
en wells  from  10  to  16  inches  in 
diameter  on  land  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  land  on  which  they  pro 
pose  to  plant  1,000  acres  of  lemons 
The  water  will  be  piped  to  their 
lemon  orchards. 

The  proposed  forming  of  an  ir 
rigation  district  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Chico  this  week  at 
which  time  several  speakers  address 
ed  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the 
proper  steps  to  pursue  and  in  other 
ways  discussed  the  advisability  of 
such  a  step. 

Preliminary  surveys  are  being 
made  for  the  reclaiming  of  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  owned  by  Miller 
&  Lux  near  Gilroy.  This  land  is 
said  to  be  very  fertile,  but  has  been 
left  uncultivated  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  drainage. 


NURSERYMEN'S  CONVEN- 
TION DATES. 

A  meeting  of  several  members  of 
the  Nurserymen's  association  was 
held  at  San  Francisco  last  week,  at 
which  a  committee  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  John  Vallance  of  Oakland, 
W.  V.  Eberley  of  Niles,  and  E.  Gill 
of  Berkeley,  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  California  Nurserymen's 
associations.  The  dates  for  these 
meetings  were  tentatively  fixed  for 
August  12,  13,  and  14.  The  rea- 
son for  this  early  meeting  was  that 
the  American  Florist  and  Horticul- 
tural association  will  be  in  session 
here  from  August  17th  to  21st,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  American 
Pomological  society  will  hold  its 
convention  at  Berkeley  at  or  about 
the  same  time. 


Advices  received  from  Lodi  state 
that  shipments  of  celery  the  past 
two  weeks  have  been  very  heavy  and 
that  during  the  next  six  weeks  ship- 
ments will  continue  to  go  east. 
There  has  been  an  average  of  from 
four  to  six  cars  going  out  daily. 


KUTNER-GOLSTEIN  CO., 
Fresno,  Selma 
and  Hanford 
Agents 

ECONOMY 

NEWELL     MATHEWS  CO. 

Los  Angeles 
EMIGH  WINCHELL  HDWE.  CO 
Sacramento. 

Any  farmer  wishing  to  economize  In  cost  of  plowing  with  single 
plows  will  be  Interested  in  the  plow  shown  below. 


No.  »S  UL1VEK  Mill, I. ion  PLOW. 

A  Marvel  of  Inventive  Genius. 

The  illustration  reveals  our  reversible  slip  point  ,  and  share.  The 
complete  share,  being  composed  of  two  parts,  can  be  reversed  and  the 
cutting  edge  becomes  self-sharpening  when  turned  over.  Longer  wear 
is  the  result.  No  grinding,  no  chipping,  no  trouble  to  reverse.  Slip  held 
to  place  by  a  locking  lever  which  dispenses  with  bolt  or  key. 

WE  WOULD  BE  MOBBED 

If  we  should  stop  making  this  plow 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^Evolution  *  irriqatio 


It  is  only  a  comparatively  few  years  since  practically  all  irri- 
gating was  done  by  means  of  open  ditches.  These  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  use  of  wooden  and  concrete  flumes.  Today,  however, 
all  these  methods  have  been  almost  universally  superseded  by  the 

*'K  T"  SYSTEM 

of  UDdergrouod  conduits — which  sates  Water,  Mon  ey.  Land  and  Labor.  Write  today  for  the  "K  T" 
Brown  Book  on  Irrigation,  or  for  any  specific  information  you  may  require. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  CO. 

1234   EAST  28TH   STREET,   LOS  ANGELES 
SALES  OFFICE  AND  SHOW  ROOM,  105  North  Los  Angeles  St. 
(Ask  your  Dealer  or  Contractor) 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam 


No  Spike  Boots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  ft  Peftok 
root. 

All   Varieties  of  Fruit  Trojaf 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  PriceB. 

Land  for  sale  In  large  tad  email  traete 
email  terms.    We  plant  as*  an  for  arekarfc 
and  guarantee  a  eland  of  tt%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  P.  STUART,  MGR. 


FRUIT  TREES 

"HEMET  GROWN  ARB  BEST" 

Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apples, 
Olives,    Walnuts,    Plums,    etc.,  etc. 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  and  I  will 
quote  you  special  prices. 

Julius  Mayr 

"TREE  GROWER" 

HEMET  CALIFORNIA 


Walnuts  for  PROFIT 


HAVE  YOU  WALNUT  SOIL? 

Why  not  grow  them?     No  better  market  present 
or  future  for  any  Callfonria  product.     70%  Of 
walnuts  consumed  In  the  U.  S.  are  Imported. 
OUR  FRANQUETTE 
and 

SAN  JOSE  MAYETTE  TREES 
Grafted  on  native  California  Black  root  art  late 
blooming,  not  frosted  and  practically  Immune  to 
blight.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  No- 
vember 7th  on  our  walnut  orchard  at  Morgan  Hill. 
Be  sure  to  see  samples  of  oar  nuts  and  Investigate 
our  trees  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ruehl- Wheeler  Nursery 

163  South  Market  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Trees  for  sale  and  samples  of  nuts  (lot  at 

HALLAWELL  SEED  CO., 

258  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO., 

151  Market  St.,  San  Franelseo 

SUNSET  NURSERY  CO., 

92  41st  St.,  Oakland 

VALLANCE  BROS., 
81  Glen  Ave.,  Oakland 
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Swine  Growing  on  a  Fruit  Ranch. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

Hogs  may  be  used  to  solve  a  mul- 
titude of  financial  troubles,  and  as  a 
side  line  are  being  bighly  recom- 
mended by  dairymen  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  but  tbat  they  are  also  an 
asset  to  the  horticulturalist  with  a 
newly  planted  orchard  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  by  Imrie 
brothers  of  Napa  county. 

The  land  they  farm  comprises 
about  100  acres  of  bearing  orchard, 
100  acres  of  young  orchard  which 
has  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  and 
about  200  acres  of  hay  and  grain. 

All  of  this  land  contributes  feed  to 
the  hog  herd,  the  older  orchard  sup- 
plying a  large  amount  of  cull  apples, 
pears,  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  the 
grain  and  hay  land  stubble  in  the 
fall  and  the  young  orchards,  pump- 
kins and  Indian  corn  in  liberal 
amounts.  It  is  this  last  named  land 
that  helps  most  in  furnishing  feed 
for  the  160  to  200  hogs  that  are  turn- 
ed off  annually.  At  times  this  land 
yields  as  much  as  20  tons  of  pump- 
kins to  the  acre  and  usually  a  ton  of 
corn  to  the  acre. 

Besides  the  above  feeds,  cull  fruit 
from  tne  packing  houses  is  purchas- 
ed in  tTie  fall  and  during  the  spring 
months  skim  milk  and  butter  milk 
are  bought  for  the  young  pigs. 

In  harvesting  the  corn,  the  small 
ears  are  left  on  the  stalks,  and  are 
later  harvested  by  the  hogs  them- 
selves, who  run  at  large  in  the  corn 
as  well  as  in  the  older  orchards,  thus 
cleaning  up  everything  available  In 
the  way  of  feed.  Experience  has  us- 
ually shown  that  hogs  are  apt  to  dam- 
age fruit  trees  when  run  in  orchards 
promiscuously,  unless  provided  with 
plenty  of  feed.  In  this  case  a  large 
part  of  the  feeding  is  done  at  the  hog 
lots. 

The  pumpkins  are  not  raised 
amongst  the  corn,  as  they  need  all  of 
the  sun  possible.  After  ripening 
they  are  hauled  to  the  feeding  pens, 
and  fed  to  the  pigs  and  older  hogs  on 
the  ground,  first  being  broken  open. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  more  feed 
is  required  than  can  be  grown  in  the 
above  manner,  in  which  case  a  small 
field  of  barley  is  left  unharvested, 
the  hogs  pasturing  it  off. 

Feed  alone,  while  a  most  important 
part,  is  not  the  only  requirement  for 
success  with  hogs,  according  to 
Messrs.  Imrie,  neither  are  large  num- 
bers the  chief  factor,  but  rather,  the 
quality  of  the  stock  grown,  and  in 
this  respect  they  have  endeavored  to 
build  on  a  little  better  foundation 
each  year  through  the  use  of  pure- 
bred boars.  Berkshires  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose  and  when 
bred  to  grade  Poland  China  sows  the 
progeny  have  made  unusualy  good 
stock  hogs. 

From  15  to  17  of  these  sows  are 
kept  for  breeding  purposes,  the  prac- 
tice being  to  have  then  farrow  twice 
a  year,  the  spring  litters  in  March 
and  the  fall  litters  in  September.  The 
first  named  usually  make  the  best 
hogs  on  account  of  the  buttermilk 
that  they  receive,  it  being  impossible 
to  purchase  that  feed  in  the  fall 
months.  The  nearest  to  this  butter- 
milk that  the  fall  pigs  get  are  pump- 
kins, which  are  fairly  good  for  young 
growing  pigs,  when  fed  liberally. 

During  the  major  portion  of  the 


year  the  hogs  run  at  large,  In  the 
orchards  or  stubble  fields,  these  be- 
ing fenced  off  into  moderate  sized 
plots,  as  it  has  been  found  better  to 
run  them  in  small  bands.  At  farrow- 
ing time  and  in  wet  weather,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  shelter,  a  shed 
having  in  the  past  provided  protec- 
tion for  the  stock  hogs  in  bad  weath- 
er and  a  farrowing  house  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose  for  the  brood 
sows  with  their  young  pigs. 

Experience  here  has  shown  that  to 
raise  hogs  to  the  best  advantage  it 
is  necessary  to  have  convenient  and 
warm  buildings;  and  with  that  end 
in  view  the  farrowing  house  was  so 
erected  that  it  holds  16  sows  with 
their  litters  all  at  one  time,  besides 
providing  a  mixing  room  for  feeds. 
The  floor  in  this  building  was  made 
of  concrete,  insuring  sanitation,  an- 
other very  important  point  in  the 
success  of  this  establishment,  for 
while  cholera  has  been  prevalent  on 
adjoining  farms,  the  Imries  have 
never  in  many  years'  experience 
been  bothered  with  it.  This  has  been 
due  they  think  to  the  fact  that  they 
keep  their  stock  free  from  lice  with 
crude  oil  poured  on  the  wallows  and 
over  the  bedding  in  pens,  keep  their 
pens  and  quarters  clean  at  all  times, 
and  clean  out  the  water  troughs 
once  a  week  and  pour  in  fresh  wa- 
ter direct  from  the  water  tank  every 
day.  Besides  keeping  their  pens 
free  from  mud,  slacked  lime  is 
sprinkled  generously  over  the  floors 
and  around  the  pens  and  charcoal  is 
furnished  in  liberal  amounts  to  be 
eaten  at  will  by  the  hogs. 

In  the  past  the  hogs  have  been 
turned  off  the  ranch  at  about  a  year 
old  weighing  200  to  220  pounds,  but 
it  is  thought  that  these  weights  will 
be  secured  in  a  shorter  time  in  the 
future  on  account  of  the  new  fatten- 
ing pens  which  are  to  be  built  this 
fall.  These  pens  will  be  covered 
with  a  roof,  protecting  the  animals 
from  bad  weather  and  at  the  same 
time  materially  reduce  the  labor  re- 
quired in  feeding  and  caring  for 
them. 

To  quote  Mr.  Imrie:  "The  hog  busi- 
ness is  not  all  velvet,  and  they  take 
a  good  deal  of  our  time  in  caring  for 
them,  but  the  $2500  that  we  have  re- 
ceived this  year  from  the  hogs  has 
helped  a  lot  and  we  hope  to  do  even 
better  than  that  when  we  get  things 
fixed  up  better  to  care  for  them." 

It  is  true  that  not  all  orchardists 
are  as  well  prepared  to  handle  swine 
as  the  Imrie  brothers,  at  least  not  in 
such  a  large  way,  but  every  fruit 
grower  could  raise  a  moderate 
amount  in  a  similar  manner  and 
greatly  increase  his  yearly  revenues. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  where  hogs 
pay  so  well  under  the  above  condi- 
tions, equally  good  if  not  better  re- 
sults are  entirely  possible  on  dairy 
and  alfalfa  farms,  where  conditions 
are  much  better. 


Cholera  is  often  carried  in  irriga- 
ting ditches.  See  that  your  own 
hogs  do  not  get  into  the  ditches  and 
you  will  at  least  be  safe  from  that 
source. 


Keep  clean  drinking  water  before 
the  hog  and  you  will  not  find  him 
drinking  out  of  the  wallow  where 
disease  is  apt  to  breed. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for  an 

IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO 

for  delivery  parly  in  the  spring  so  you  can 
get  it  up  in  time  to  put  into  it  THAT 

FIRST  CUTTING  OF  ALFALFA, 

that  as  hay  is  hardly  worth 
while  harvesting,  but  which 
makes  good  ensilage. 

As  a  Summer  Feed,  it  is  superior 
to  a  soiling  crop  and  is  a  good  insurance 
against  dried-up  pastures. 

Write  now  for  Circular  B 
and  our  special  proposition. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

8KATTLH 

Alpha  Engines  Feed  Cutters 

Everything  for  the  Dairy 


HAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Wrong  Oil  Ruins 
Your  Separator 


To  lubricate  your  separator  with  ordinary  or  general 
utility  oil  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  of  sending  it  to  the 
junk  pile.  You  need  a  special  oil  for  the  finely  adjusted 
mechanism  of  this  delicate  farm  machine. 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


is  made  especially  for  cream  separators — and  for  that 
reason  it  will  most  satisfactorily  lubricate  your  separator. 
It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  smoothly  and  enables  you  to 
get  all  the  cream.  It  doesn't  "gum.''  Saves  repair  ex- 
pense. Lengthens  the  life  of  your  separator.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


60  HEAD—  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  FOR  SALE  [|[|||) 

Both  Large  and  Medium  Type 

Ready  for  Delivery  January  15.  Ten  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
Prices  reasonable  and  will  guarantee  to  please  or  refund  your  money. 
W.  A.  YOUNG,  LODI,  CALIF. 
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Oregon  Dairy  Practices. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

Alfalfa  has  so  simplified  dairying 
practices  in  most  sections  of  Calif- 
ornia that  the  raising  of  widely  di- 
versified feeds  is  only  of  importance 
in  a  few  of  the  northern  counties  of 
the  State,  where  climatic  conditions 
are  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
Oregon. 

Because  of  this  more  is  perhaps 
said  and  written  of  alfalfa  growing 
and  feeding  practices  than  of  other 
such  crops  as  beets,  carrots,  kale, 
and  vetches,  all  of  which  command 
the  attention  of  northern  dairymen 
in  a  large  way  and  some  of  which 
might  be  profitably  grown  in  our 
larger  alfalfa  sections  as  a  supple- 
mentary feed  with  alfalfa. 

In  this  respect  the  methods  used 
by  C.  P.  Hembree,  of  Monmouth, 
Oregon,  in  growing  feed  is  of  inte- 
rest, as  it  shows  what  may  be  accom- 
plished under  conditions  that  the 
average  California  dairyman  would 
consider  very  hard  to  overcome. 

Among  the  feeds  grown  on  this 
ranch  are  a  thousand  headed  kale, 
vetch  and  oat  hay,  clover,  blue  grass 
and  meadow  grass  pasture,  corn  for 
silage,  beets,  rutabagas  and  carrots. 

The  kale  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  of  all  of  the  above  feeds,  as 
it  grows  a  heavy  tonnage  to  the  acre 
and  furnishes  a  succulent  feed 
during  the  winter  months.  Some 
condensary  plants  in  Humboldt  coun- 
ty have,  however,  seriously  objected 
to  dairymen  feeding  kale,  contend- 
ing that  it  gives  the  milk  an  objec- 
tionable flavor.  Kale  is  usually 
transplanted  from  the  seed  beds  to 
the  field  during  July,  being  set  from 
16  to  18  inches  apart  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  thus  allowing  for  good 
clean  cultivation,  the  same  as  is 
needed  for  cabbage  or  cauliflower. 
The  usual  yield  of  kale  is  from  25  to 
35  tons  to  the  acre,  the  crop  being 
harvested  on  this  ranch  with  an  ax, 
the  practice  being  to  cut  a  wagon 
load  at  the  time  as  it  is  required. 
Each  head  of  this  kale  averages 
about  25  pounds,  40  such  beads 
being  sufficient  for  20  head  of  Jer- 
seys. 

Mr.  Hembree  starts  to  feed  kale  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  and 
feeds  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April 
in  some  years. 

As  rains  in  that  section  come 
earlier  than  in  most  places  in  Cal- 
ifornia, oat  and  vetch  are  planted 
early  in  the  fall  and  sometimes  as 
early  as  June,  which  supplies  green 
feed  as  well  as  hay. 

Meadow  grasses,  clover  and  blue 
grass  pastures  provide  considerable 
feed  during  the  summer  months.  , 

Corn  silage  is  becoming  of  greater 
importance  there,  as  it  is  in  Califor- 
nia, the  common  practice  being  to 
plant  corn  for  silage  purposes  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  silo  the  corn 
about  the  first  of  September.  Beets, 
carrots,  and  rutabagas  are  grown 
during  the  summer  months  and  har- 
vested in  the  fall  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  is  practised  by  dairymen 
in  the  coast  regions  of  California. 
After  harvesting,  these  crops  are 
stored  until  winter,  at  which  time 
they  are  washed,  cut  up  and  fed  to 
the  cattle  in  feed  troughs.  When 
kale  is  available,  Mr.  Hembree  feeds 
about  15  pounds  of  kale  and  10 
pounds  of  the  chopped  carrots  to 
each  animal,  which  is,  he  says,  a  very 


satisfactory  ration  for  milk  cows. 

Other  feeds  used  in  rations  are 
concentrated  feeds,  such  as  are  used 
by  dairymen  in  this  State,  but  as  we 
have  before  pointed  out  dairymen  in 
California  do  not  appreciate  how 
easy  it  is  to  raise  feed  in  our  alfalfa 
sections  as  compared  with  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  many  other 
sections. 

The  time-worn  expression  that 
"California  is  the  natural  home  for 
dairy  cows"  is  brought  home  to  us 
forcibly  when  we  compare  our  ad- 
vantages to  those  of  other  States. 


KAFFIR  CORN  AS  A  FEED. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  use  of  Kaffir 
or  Egyptian  corn  for  stock  and  also 
for  silage. — L.  B.  H.,  Los  Altos. 

[In  most  sections  of  this  State 
Kaffir  corn  gives  materially  better  re- 
turns in  both  grain  and  forage  than 
Indian  corn,  and  while  it  ranks  be- 
low Indian  corn  in  palatability  it  is 
so  much  better  suited  to  our  climatic 
condition  that  it  should  be  more 
widely  grown. 

It  may  be  fed  to  work  horses  in 
either  threshed  grain  or  in  the  head, 
and  dairy  cows,  young  stock,  idle 
horses,  and  colts  thrive  on  kaffir  for- 
age carrying  the  heads.  When  the 
grain  is  fed  it  should  be  soaked  be- 
fore using.  When  supplemented 
with  skimmilk  kaffir  meal  may  be 
fed  to  calves,  and  the  grain,  when 
moistened  with  water  to  stifle  the 
dust,  may  be  fed  to  mature  swine. 
It  is  well  suited  to  feeding  with  al- 
falfa or  other  laxative  feeds. 

As  a  silage  Indian  corn  has  usual- 
ly been  found  to  be  a  better  feed  for 
dairy  cows  than  kaffir  silage,  but  in 
sections  where  Indian  corn  does  not 
yield  well  it  is  highly  profitable  to 
silo  the  kaffir  corn  and  feed  in  con- 
nection with  alfalfa  hay. — Editor.] 


HOME  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
FIRE. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Protection  from  fires  is  a  thing 
that  all  municipalities  provide  for, 
yet  there  are  very  few  farmers  who 
have  ample  means  of  fighting  fire, 
although  their  barns  and  buildings 
are  perhaps  more  subject  to  fires 
than  most  other  classes  of  buildings 
on  account  of  the  inflammable  na- 
ture of  most  things  stored  therein. 

On  the  ranch  of  T.  S.  Glide,  near 
Davis,  protection  against  fire  loss 
is  provided  by  having  fire  extinguish- 
ers, set  on.  bracketed  shelves,  on 
each  side  of  every  barn,  shed  and 
other  building  on  his  ranch.  When 
occasion  demands  these  may  be  in- 
stantly jerked  from  the  shelf,  turned 
upside  down  and  the  gases,  formed 
when  water  and  chemicals  mix, 
quickly  extinguishes  any  ordinary 
blaze.  They  have  also  been  success- 
fully used  in  fighting  grass  fires,  as 
they  check  the  blaze  with  wet  sacks 
which  could  not  be  approached  with- 
out the  extinguisher. 

Early  each  summer  Mr.  Glide 
makes  a  personal  inspection  of  each 
extinguisher,  refilling  it  and  making 
sure  that  all  are  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency that  may  come  up  during  the 
summer  months  when  fires  are  most 
likely  to  occur  . 


Acorn  hogs  are  oily  and  do  not 
find  a  ready  market  unless  finished 
on  grain. 


MILK 


500  LBS.  MORE  MILK 
per  day  by  feeding 


LES  S 
COST 


READ  THIS  LETTER  from 
Hutton  Bros.,  proprietors  Dix- 
on Certified  Milk  Farm,  Dixon, 
California: 


Larrowe's 
Dried 
Beet 
PulpJ 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the 
results  of  feeding  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
at  our  dairy.  We  are  milking  167  cowi 
and  are  feeding  1200  pounds  of  pulp  per  day 
about  7  pounds  to  the  animal.  The  pulp  is 
fed  in  addition  to  a  grain  ration  of  5  pounds  per 
animal,  together  with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat 
As  stated  above,  the  grain  and  hay  is  our  regular 
ration,  and  the  beet  pulp  increased  our  milk  yield 
almost  500  pounds  per  day.  The  increase  was  during 
the  stormiest  and  most  uncomfortable  weather  of 
last  winter.  When  we  were  getting  these  results 
from  this  method  of  feeding,  our  supply  of  beet 
pulp  was  suddenly  exhausted  and  for  several  days 


is  clean,  healthful, 

csnrr-iilpnf  anrl  V»""l      we  ,were  unab'e  to  Set  any  more  because  of  the 

s.uccuienr,  ana  will  washouts  on  the  railroad.  Our  milk  output  almost 


not  only  increase 
your  milk  yield,  but 
also  keep  your  stock 
in  better  health  and 
condition. 


It  is  simply  the  pure  shred- 
ded root  of  the  sugar  beet 
with  only  the  sugar  and 
water  extracted.  Always 
uniform  Keeps  indefinitely. 
1  ton  contains  as  much 
nutriment  as  5  tons  of 
6ilage.  It  is  light,  bulky;  aids 
digestion  and  is  a  wonderful  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  hogs,  horses  and  poultry. 

Get  1  Sack  From  Your  Dealer  Today 

and  prove  its  worth  by  feeding  to  one 
cow  whose  milk  record  you  know.  You'll 
get  instant  results. 

"PROFITABLE  FEEDING" 
-  our  Illustrated  booklet  giv- 
ing feeding  instructions  and 
other  information— wilt  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO. 

607  Central  Bldg., 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Some  feeders  prefer  Larrowe's  MOLASSES- 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  its  sweetness.  Just  the 
plain  pulp  with  beet  molasses  dried.  Fine  for 
fattening,  also  for  horses. 


immediately  fell  off  the  amount  of  increase 
mentioned,  thus  furnishing  absolute  proof 
that  the  pulp  is  to  be  given  credit  for  our 
unusual  milk  yield,  which  has  again  attained 
the  maximum  since  we  obtained  a  fresh 
supply  upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  car- 
load. We  unhesitatingly  recommend  beet 
pulp  to  any  and  all  dairymen  who  feed  for 
results." 


Be  sure  you  get  LARROWE'S 
Dried  Beet  Pulp.  It  is  uniform  in 
color;  never  blackened  or  burned. 


100  Lbs.  %^ 

BWEDBEETPUIB 


|Hl  By  Larrowe  Milling 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

10  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

LARGEST  AND  BEST-EQUIPPED 
POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Including  Modern  Hatchery  now  in  process  of  enlargement. 


2-YR.  OLD  SHIRE  STALLION 

TOR  SALE 

SEVERN  DONALD  13957  by  Severn  Pilot  11587 
DAM  RIO  VISTA  BELLE  13100  by  Stuntney  Fen  Duke  6399 

This  young  horse  weighs  1700  lbs.  Stands  over  1G  hands.  He  will  make 
a  horse  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  His  sire  weighs  2100  and  his  dam  1900. 
This  colt  and  his  sire  won  the  California  Stallion  Registration  Board's 
Special  Prize  at  1914  State  Fair. 

For    further    particulars  write 

J.  McCORMACK,  Rio  Vista,  California 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men 


The  Hawaiian  government  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  number  of  reg- 
istered Berkshires  from  Chas.  Good- 
man of  Williams. 

The  herd  of  grade  Holsteins  own- 
ed by  Steve  Vivian  near  Modesto 
has  been  sold  for  $3,000.  There 
were  22  animals  in  the  herd. 

The  owner  of  the  Paicines  ranch 
in  San  Benito  county  have  purchased 
3500  acres  of  land  from  Brown 
brothers,  with  which  to  enlarge  their 
stock  ranch  at  that  place. 

Work  on  the  new  creamery  at 
Marysville  is  progressing,  and  Man- 
ager M.  Gomes  expects  to  be  able 
to  start  the  plant  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  average  price  paid  for  dairy 
cows  at  the  J.  A.  Bettencourt  sale 
held  last  week  in  Kings  county  was 
1133.51.  The  herd  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  Holsteins  and  Durhams. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Merced 
county  last  week,  a  swine  breeders' 
association  was  perfected  in  order 
to  better  cope  with  the  cholera  sit- 
uation and  in  other  ways  advance 
the  swine  industry  of  that  county. 

A  San  Francisco  horse  buyer  re- 
cently shipped  50  head  of  horses 
from  Modesto  to  the  city  markets. 
The  horses  were  purchased  from 
farmers  in  that  section  at  prices 
ranging  from  $100  to  $200  a  head. 

A  report  from  Bishop,  Inyo  coun- 
ty, states  that  P.  W.  Smith  has  just 
returned  from  the  east  with  12  head 
of  registered  Hereford  bulls  which 
he  purchased  in  Kansas.  They  will 
be  used  on  the  E.  H.  Edwards  cattle. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Veterinary  Medical  as- 
sociation will  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco December  9  to  14.  Such  sub- 
jects as  hog  cholera,  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  the  milk  situa- 
tion will  be  discussed. 

C.  W.  Bowers  of  the  firm  of  Ruby 
&  Bowers  reports  that  he  has  sold 
30  head  of  registered  stallions  in 
New  Mexico  this  fall.  Mr.  Bowers 
expects  to  start  a  public  sales  yard 
at  Davis  where  farmers  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  horses  at 
a  very  low  cost. 

Two  stock  inspectors  have  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Odie  of  Ne- 
vada to  inspect  all  shipments  of  live- 
stock entering  that  State.  Any  ship- 
ments made  of  suspicious-looking 
cattle  will  be  turned  back  in  an  at- 
tempt to  overcome  all  danger  of  the 
spreading  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease among  Nevada  livestock. 

There  are  now  six  stave  silos 
erected  and  part  of  them  filled  with 
corn  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion grounds.  Some  difficulty  was 
encountered  with  the  first  one  filled 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  ground, 
but  this  was  overcome  by  the  use 
of  piling.  The  livestock  buildings 
are  now  nearing  completion  and 
show  much  forethought  in  their  ar- 
rangement. 

The  cattle  market  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stock  Yards  continued  steady 
in  all  lines  last  week  with  light  re- 
ceipts. Some  very  good  steers  went 
at  $7.45  and  good  quality  cows  at 
$6.00.  Hog  receipts  for  the  week 
were  large,  8,000  coming  forward, 
the  market  closing  steady  to  strong 
at  $7.30.  The  sheep  market  was 
strong,  but  there  were  barley  enough 


good  killing  sheep  coming  forward 
to  supply  the  demands  of  killer. 

The  Dunham-McLaughlin  compa- 
ny have  received  at  their  barns  at 
Oakland  a  shipment  of  16  Percher- 
on  stallions  from  the  East.  With 
the  exception  of  one  four-year-old 
and  one  three-year-old,  the  horses 
are  all  two-year-olds  and  are  an  ex- 
tra classy  bunch.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  this  company  to  exhibit 
six  of  these  animals  at  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  at  Chicago, 
before  bringing  them  West,  but  this 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  outbreak. 

The  Porterville  Alfalfa  company 
has  just  shipped  two  hundred  head 
of  alfalfa  and  grain-finished  steers 
to  the  San  Francisco  market  for 
which  they  received  approximately 
$20,000.  Officers  of  the  company 
state  that  there  is  no  longer  doubt 
in  their  minds  that  steers  can  be 
profitably  handled  on  alfalfa  ranches. 

Plans  are  ready  for  the  starting 
of  the  Exeter  creamery  this  week 
at  Exeter,  Tulare  county.  A  fine 
building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000  and  the  cream  from  500 
cows  has  been  promised  by  dairy- 
men in  that  section. 

In  writing  this  office  N.  E.  Mullick 
of  Willows  has  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  Holsteins  offered  in 
the  Geo.  Smith  sale  next  week:  "The 
cows  that  Mr.  Smith  purchased  of 
me  were  high-class  animals,  as  is 
shown  by  their  extended  pedigrees 
and  the  fact  that  all  passed  the  tu- 
berculin test.  I  had  never  had  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  and  I  had  not 
brought  a  female  into  the  herd  for 
six  years.  For  one  who  wishes  to 
establish  a  foundation  herd  they  are 
well  worth  considering,  as  the  cows 
are  good  producers  and  are  all  good 
individuals.  There  are  several 
choice  heifers  of  King  Segis  and  De 
Kol  breeding  that  will  be  money 
makers  at  any  price  and  I  am  in- 
terested in  seeing  them  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  State." 

A  Royal  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
of  Australia,  has  been  investigating 
the  alleged  connection  between  cer- 
tain people  there  in  the  meat  busi- 
ness with  the  so-called  "American 
Beef  Trust."  While  the  latter  con- 
cern has  been  buying  meat  from  sev- 
eral people  there  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  the  trust  has  any  direct 
hold  on  cattle  stations,  etc.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  witnesses  heard 
by  the  commission  was  Sidney  Kid- 
man, known  in  Australia  as  the  "cat- 
tle king."  He  stated  that  he  leased 
in  New  Zealand,  South  Australia  and 
New  South  Wales,  a  total  of  30,782,- 
400  acres  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$70,000.  He  also  had  interests  in 
other  states.  He  owned  from  150,- 
000  to  190,000  sheep  and  had  a 
share  in  70,000  more.  And  he  own- 
ed 250,000  head  of  cattle  and  a  share 
in  20,000  others.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  land  values  in  those 
countries  as  compared  with  Califor- 
nia. 

Live  Stock  Directory 

Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 

HORSES  AND  MULES^ 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Percberon  Mares.  No.  94918- 
94919.    One  ton  each.    A.  Eddlemon,  Acampo,  Cal. 


MULES — 30  of  them.  Will  sacrifice  cheap  for 
quick  sale.  All  fine  condition.  Average  age  7  years. 
Box  10.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS.  A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old;  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies  for  sale. 
l/)s  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los  Altos.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Imported  Shire  stallion,  six  years  old. 
Weight  2100  lbs.  In  perfect  condition.  Price, 
$2000.     Jack  Pooling.  Holllster,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


0.  I.  C.  SWINE— The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Immun- 
ized against  bog  cholera.  Extra  One  lot  of  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and  January. 
Three  herd  boars  Id  use.  All  stock  sent  out  will  be  im- 
munized, registered  and  crated  at  purchase  price.  Send 
your  orders  now.  C  B.  Cunningham,  B.  J.  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento County.  California. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale;  blood  tin.  increases  tie  value  of 
your  herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  neri.  f.  *  H. 
Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 

TEN  REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  more  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifers 
and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.  K.  W.  Abbott,  Mil- 
pitas.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  fine  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine  color. 
For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland,  412  Claus 
Sprockets  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Young  bulls  sired  by  King 
of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from  A.  R.  0. 
dams.    J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bulls 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,  botb  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Peuluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
book  to  COL'LSON  CO.,  Petaluma.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  McCloud.  Cal  — 
High-class,  thoroughbred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 

for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
strain  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm. 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

20   HOLSTEIN   COWS   for  sale— 14   fresh  and  six 

springers;  heavy  milkers  and  good  Individuals.  Address 
E.  J.  Weldon.  Box  962,  Sacramento. 


REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  188H.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Ranelio  lios  Rlos.  R    .:.  Modesto. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  cattle  and 
Berkshire  pigs.    Wbiltler  State  School,  Whittler,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsleuu.  Ponti. 
ooil  calves.     M.   Holdndge.  Mudesto.  Cal. 

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM-  Registered  Jersej. 
C   0.  McFarland.   Route  i.  Tulare,  Cal. 

SUNNYSIDE  HERD — Registered  Holstein  cattle.  R.  F. 
Guerin,  R.  3.  Box  58,  Visalia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for  sale. 
W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder.  Ceres,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  teste* 
Llnwood  Farm,  Santa  Cru»,  Cal.  

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Beg.  Jersey  Bull, 
far  ul*.    B.  4,  Bacramento.  Cal. 

ONLY  FIVE  registered  Holstein  buU  calves  left.  J. 

W.  Benolt,  R  2,  Modesto,  Cal  

RESISTERED    HOLSTEINS— Auctioneer  and  Breeder. 

T.  J.  Gllkerson.  Stratford.  Cal. 

■IEEDEM  IF  IEGISTEIED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAllater  *  Sod,  Chlno.  Cal  

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.— Choice  youni 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 

C0PA  DE  0R0  FARM.— Pure  bred  Holstein  eattU 
Los  Banoe,  Cal. 


PACKW00D  FARM  HERD  or  Holsteins.  W.  F.  Mitchell 

Visalia,  Cal.   


SWINE 


70  HEAD  DUR0CS  REGISTERED— Must  be  sold  im- 
mediately. Breed  sows  and  gilts,  fall  pigs,  botb 
sexes,  and  a  number  of  yearling  service  boars.  We 
are  closing  out  everything.  If  you  want  a  bargain, 
drop  us  a  line.  All  mature  stock.  Cblorea  immune. 
I.indnuist  Bros..  Turlock,  Cal. 


STEY-BRAE  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  beaded  by  Band 
master  2nd,  junior  champion  Iowa  Stat*  Fair.  M: 
females  were  winners  at  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Mlnne 
sou  State  Fairs.  Address  E.  B.  MacFarland,  411 
Call  Building,  Ban  Francisco.  

BLATCH FORD'S   PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  an< 

safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.    .Write  for  free  fold* 

"The  Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Portage."  Coulsot 
Co.,  Petaluma. 


PURE-BRED  Duroc-  Jersey  Swine.  Prize  wlnnc'i 
Limited  number  only.  S10  each  F.  0.  B.  Westen 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  Ban  Fran 

Cisco. 


BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bred 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  R.3,  Box 
69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Boar  pigs  ready  for  delivery,  frott 
Crusader's  Duchess  11th  197319  by  Baron  Duke  194th 
191105.    F.  M.  Btern,  St  Helena,  Cal  

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size  and  bone  an*  qallly 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  Bute  Fair,  1911 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.    J.  L.  Glab,  Laws,  lift 

County,  Cal.   

POLAND-CHINAS— CO  head,  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
tv.   .1.   Hanna,   Ollrov.  Cal.  

DUROC    JERSEY    REGISTERED    WEANLING  Board 

pigs.     H.  Z.  Boudler,  Napa,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    DUROC    JERSEYS— Defender  strain. 

Allen  Thompson,  Tulare,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS—  No  better  anywhere 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.    Immediate  4a- 

llvery.    Jno.  P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  CaL 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Large  and  me- 
dium  type.     As  represented  or  money  back.     W.  A. 

Young.   Lodl.  Cal. 

0UR0C-JERSEYS— Prize   Winning   Boars  and  yea**. 

stock  for  sale.    J.  K.  Fraser,  Den  air,  CaL 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWIRE,  all  ages,  fer  sals 

Grapewild   Farm,    Maybews,    Sacramento   CaL     A.  1 

Humphrey,  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Paclgrtw 

stock.    Correspondence  solicited.    C.  H.  Thompson,  He 

•ato.  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINAS— Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Writ- 
for  pedigree.    Reasonable  prices.    Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wei 

sonvllle.  Cel.  

DUROC-JERSEYS—  Both  sexes  for  sale.  M.  L.  Flem- 
ing, Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  winners. 

Finest  stock  in  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Cholera  Im- 
mune.    W.  D.  Trewbltt,  Hanford. 

BERKSHIRES— Weanling  males  $10.    Females,  $11. 

J.  M.  Bomberger.  Modesto.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Prize-winners  Money-makers.  W. 
Bernstein,  Hanford,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE— Special  sale  of  young 

sows.    C.  D.  Conway,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

DUR0CS  from  first  prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkshires.  Price* 

on  application.     Hopland.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Large  type.     The  Browning  Stock 

Farm.    W.  H.  Browning.  Woodland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DUR0C-JERSEY   SWINE— Las  Paderas 

Ranch.  El  Cajon.  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-China 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  for  sale. 
F.  W.  White.  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  —Weanlings.    Llndquist  Bros., 

Turlock,  Cal.  

CHAS.   GMDMAI,    Breeder  of   High-Class  Berkshire 

swine.     Williams.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAniOGS^r.  A.  Stowe.  8tockton.  ~"Cal. 
REGISTERED   P0 LAN |T CH I N AS  —Large  medium  type. 

Prize  winning  stork.    S.  F.  Williams.  Cblco.  

POLAND   CHINA   HOGS — Registered.     B.   J.  Miller 

Llewellyn   Ranrh.  Lathrop.  

POLAND  CHINAS-  A  few  boars  ready  for  service  an* 

guaranteed  to  please.    Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodl.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeder*  of  Registered  Here- 
fords.     K.  M.  Rim  lap.  Manager,  Newman.  CaL  

HOPLAND     STOCK     FARM— Hegistered^Short-borns. 

Prices  on  application.    Hupland.  Cal.   


SHEEP 


J.  H.  GLIDE.  Dixon.  Cal.    Breeder  of  French  Marino 

and  .Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE.  Breeder  and  Importer  of  kamboulll. 

Hanford.  Cal.  

FRANK    MEACHAM,    Petaluma.    California— Breeder 

Shropshires.  Hambouillets.  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  SanU  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 

Oak. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM — Reg.    Jersey   eattli  an 

Poland-Cbtna  bogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modest*. 


BOak  Grove  n 
|ERKSHIREl3 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  lamine 
Berkshire  hard  In  the  State 

Five  herd  boars  in  dm  and  they  are  mc*b*  t* 
none  on  the  eoast.    Our  sows  are  of  **jul  m*rlt. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Bertihires  aid 
w*   know   that   we  can   sspply  what  ye*  wait. 

WRITE  US  OR  CALL 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

Nil KEDERS'  AXD  IMPORTERS 
i     OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


Holstein  Breeders 

I  am  going  to  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  will 
be  present  at  the  Dispersal  Sale 
of  the  E.  H.  Dollar  herd  of  170 
of  the  greatest  Holsteins  in  the 
world.  Will  also  attend  the  N. 
Y.  Breeders'  Sale  Jan.  13-14.  I 
will  buy  and  deliver  to  any  Cal- 
ifornia breeder  who  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  carload  rates 
and  first-cost  price  from  the 
East.     Correspondence  solicited. 

E.  J.  WELDON, 
Box   0)12,    Sacramento,  Calif. 


December  5,  1914. 
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DIAMONDS 

EWorld's 


Lowest 


$8.00 
%  carat 
$17.00 
%  carat 
$30.00 
Vz  carat 
$40.00 
%  carat 
$52.50 
3A  carat 
$65.00 
carat 
$82.50 
1  carat 
$95.00 


Genuine,  Perfect  Cut 
Diamonds— Watches, 
Rings,  Etc.,  Sent  Di- 
rect to  You  I 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  Jewelry 
Booklet.  It  explains  the  De  Lyss 
Plan,  our  iron-clad  Guarantee 
about  Import  Prices.  It  6hows 
the  finest  quality,  complete  line 
of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Rings, 
etc. — all  highest-class  Jewelry  at 
Factory  Prices  to  YOU. 

Never  a  Time  Like  NOW  to 

n„t,   .„  _  Diamondsln 

Buy  Diamonds!  amm  20  per 

cent  a  year.  The  European  war 
is  going  to  make  even  bigger 
jumps  in  value.  Diamond  buy- 
ers everywhere  are  investing 
now — that's  why  we  suggest  that 
YOU  act  at  once.  Our  stock  is 
large,  but  going  fast  aa  Christ- 
mas gets  nearer.  You  can  now 
buy  at  a  Big  Saving  of  Money. 
Don't  fall  to  get  our  Free  Book- 
let. Many  sizes  and  styles  of 
Diamond  Jewelry  shown.  See 
pictures  below  for  sample  of  our 
low  prices. 


De  Lyss  Jewelry  Booklet  FREE  I 
Send  for  it  Today  —  Pick  Your 
Christmas  Gifts.  Everything  Guaranteed, 


Everything  in  the  jewelry  line.  Thousands  of 
ideal  Xmas  gifts,  such  as  lockets,  brooches, 
pendants,  earrings,  bracelet  watches,  beauty  pins, 
cuff  buttons,  watch  chains,  ladies'  neck  chains 
— everything  ever  manufactured  in  dependable 
jewelry,  priced  from  50c  up.  Remember  that 
every  piece  of  jewelry  bought  from  us  is  guaran- 
teed to  please  you. 

IHost  Complete  Line  of  Watches  AH 

Grades         The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Save  Money.  Buy  direct  from  us.  28  years  in 
jewelry  business  in  California.  Goods  sent  on 
Free  Examination  if  desired.  Address 

DE  LYSS  JEWELRY  COMPANY 

533  So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Established  1886. 
Largest  Wholesale  Mail  Order  Jewelers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

„  Write 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS    ^>£>S-,  today 
FREE  Booklet. 
It  shows  just 
what  you 
want. 


De  Lyss  Jewelry 

533  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 
Gentlemen : — 

Kindly  send  me  your  Free  Booklet  of 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry. 


Name  


'  Address   

I  


fRP 


wwrrntR  ooburn  co  sr.  sou  urns. 


«OFcSE   OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULTS 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  »nd  positive  care. 
The  safest,    Best  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Removes  all  bunches 
from  Horses.    Imposssible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LA WRENCE* WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GROUND  BARLEY  FOR  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  feeding 
our  pigs  whole  barley  steamed,  and 
the  question  arises  in  our  minds  if 
greater  gains  could  not  be  expected 
if  the  barley  were  ground,  or  ground 
and  steamed.  The  berries  are  thor- 
oughly cooked  till  they  are  soft. — H. 
B.,  Fallon. 

[The  grinding  of  barley  is  a  prac- 
tice that  is  in  use  on  many  of  our 
most  successful  ranches  and  one 
which  has  been  found  to  be  highly 
profitable.  Many  farmers  have  their 
own  grinders  and  we  have  often 
been  told  that  results  from  feeding 
ground  grain  of  any  kind  is  far  pref- 
erable to  feeding  the  whole  grain. 
The  J.  S.  Gibson  company  near  Wil- 
liams use  ground  grain  exclusively 
for  feeding  several  hundred  head  of 
hogs,  and  when  fed  with  skim  milk 
have  found  it  to  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory ration  they  can  secure.  On 
the  Brae  Bourne  ranch  near  Santa 
Rosa  a  small  feed  grinder  has  been 
used  for  grinding  barley  and  Mr. 
Rand  states  that  the  saving  in  grain 
will  justify  their  use  on  every  ranch. 
Steaming  barley  does  not  seem 
to  increase  its  worth  material- 
ly, although  it  is  better  to  soak  grain, 
whether  fed  whole  or  ground. — Ed- 
itor.] 


POTATO   VINES   FOR  FEED. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  if 
potato  vines  will  dry  up  cows  or  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  flow  of 
milk.  My  cows  have  been  eating 
them  in  the  pasture. — Sub.,  Lake 
County. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis.] 

[Ripe  potato  vines  make  a  poor 
feed  for  milch  cows  as  for  other 
farm  animals,  while  green  vines  are 
dangerous  on  account  of  a  poison- 
ous alkaloid  contained  therein.  The 
same  substance  is  also  found  in  po- 
tato sprouts.  If  considerable  quan- 
tities of  green  potato  vines  are  eaten 
by  the  cow,  they  will  cause  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  and  will  have  a 
deleterious  influence  on  the  keeping 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  milk.  A 
safe  way,  therefore,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  cows  do  not  have  access  to 
growing  potato  vines.  In  potato  dis- 
tricts in  Europe,  the  potato  tops  are 
oftejn  made  int,o  silage,  and  this 
makes  a  much  more  palatable  cow 
feed  than  fresh  vines  and  may  be 
fed  to  cows  in  amounts  of  30  to  40 
pounds  per  head  daily  without  any 
injurious  results.] 


SUGAR   BEETS    FOR  MILCH 
COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  your 
opinion  of  feeding  milch  cows  sugar 
beets  run  through  a  cutter  and  mixed 
with  some  ground  barley  and  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  they  want? — G.  V.  B. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis.] 

[A  ration  made  up  as  suggested 
can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  Sugar 
beets  are  a  very  satisfactory  cow 
feed,  being  palatable  and  highly  di- 
gestible. The  nitrogen-free  extract 
which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
feed  materials  in  the  beets  and  con- 
sists largely  of  sugar,  is  95  to  100 
per  cent  digestible.  Sugar  beets 
contain  nearly  twice  as  much  dry 
substance  as  an  equal  weight  of  most 
other  root  crops  and,  although  the 
cost  of  production  is  higher  than  for 
those,  the  cost  and  amount  of  feed 
materials  produced  per  acre  of 
ground,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  com- 
pares favorably  with  those  of  other 
root  crops.] 


Strong  fences  are  the  best  cure 
for  neighboring  hogs,  which  often 
bring  cholera  into  a  healthy  herd. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Standard  Flume 


Made  with  wood 
or  iron  cross  bars. 
Improved  in  design, 
improved  in  con- 
struction, improved 
in  material.  Engi- 
neers, private  and 
public,  State  and 
Government,  pro- 
nounce it  superior 
in  design  and  con- 
struction to  any 
other  flume  in 
the  market.  Built 
of  c  o  m  m  e  rcially 
pure  Vismera  Iron 
(guaranteed  99.86 
per  cent  pure)  it  is 
a  flume  built  to  last 


— and  should  be  in- 
^j^^       stalled  w  h  e  r  ever 


Perspective  View  of  Standard  Flume  with 
Cross  Bars  Partly  Removed. 


permanence  and 
economy  are  a  fac- 
tor. 


wash En 


SUPPORTING 
PNCLE 


CONSTRUCTION 

The  view  on  the  right  shows  de- 
tails of  wooden  cross  bars  on  the 
Improved  Standard  Flume.  Par- 
ticularly it  illustrates  clearly  the 
locking  wedge  of  metal  against  WEDGE  "^q^J 
metal,  eliminating  all  possibility 
of  looseness.  It  shows  the  con- 
struction of  the  clamping  rod, 
which  is  tightened  to  stay  tight 
when  the  wedge  is  driven.  The 
wedge  is  made  as  a  split  key, 
which  is  spread  after  driving.  No 
other  flume  has  the  simplicity  and 
absolute  rigidness  of  the  Stand- 
ard. 


The  Standard  Expansion  Joint 

The  illustration  below  shows  the  cross  section  construction 
of  the  joint  on  Improved  Standard  Flume.    In  connection  with 
detail  illustration  above  it  makes  clear  why  Standard  Flume 

never  becomes 
rickety  or  sec- 
ond-hand. I  n 
any  climate,  in 
any  job,  wheth- 
er one  rod  or  10 
miles,  the  joints 
in  Standard 
Flume  are 
adapted  to  fit 
the  job. 

Vismera  Iron  (99.86  per  cent  purity  guaranteed)  from  which 
Standard  Flume  is  made  is  the  finest  grade  of  iron  obtainable.  Wher- 
ever used  it  is  established  as  a  standard. 

Standard  Flume  is  made  in  all  practical  sizes,  with  wood  or  iron 
cross  bars,  and  we  offer  the  flume  as  the  most  perfect  ever  designed. 
We  will  gladly  send  details,  estimates,  etc. 


Standard  Corrugated 
Pipe  Co. 

517  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
739  LAWRENCE  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Robt.  Boyd,  San  Francisco  Veterinary  College  ] 


BREATHES    HARD  AND 
COUGHS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that 
breathes  very  hard  and  coughs.  She 
la  In  good  condition  and  has  a  good 
appetite.  Think  she  has  the  heaves 
or  has  been  overheated.  E.  W.  C, 
Crow's  Landing. 

We  would  say  this  is  pulmonary 
emphysema  or  heaves.  Watch  the 
anus  and  note  if  it  bobs  in  and  out. 
This  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  of 
heaves.  Try  chopping  the  hay.  Re- 
duce hay  and  increase  grain  to  com- 
pensate. Dampen  the  hay  slightly 
Give  the  following:  Fowler's  solution 
of  Arsenic  5  oz.,  Glyco-heroin  5  oz. 
water  to  make  a  pint.  Give  two  wine  J 
glassfuls  in  food  three  times  daily. 
Start  with  half  this  quantity  twice 
daily.  Gradually  work  up,  then  af- 
ter giving  full  dose  about  two  weeks, 
reduce  gradually  to  same  dose  as 
you  started  with.  Then  stop.  The 
treatment  is  only  palliative;  you  will 
have  to  pay  attention  always  to  the 
feed.] 


er.    Call  in  your  nearest  graduate 
veterinarian,  as  the  disease  is  highly  [ 
contagious  and  will  go  through   the  I 
whole  herd.    There  are  certain  eon-  I 
trol  measures,  as  isolation,  irrigation  I 
of  the  interns,  and  disinfection  of  the 
genitalia  of  animals  that  have  abort- 
ed.   Methylene  blue  has  also  been 
used  with  good  results,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  for  you  to  work  under 
direction  of  a     competent  veterin- 
arian.] 


BLOODY  MILK  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young 
cow  that  gives  bloody  milk,  often 
clotted  like  garget.  Is  a  hard  milk- 
er, but  gives  lots  of  It.  Seems  to  be 
In  perfect  health.  Has  been  fresh 
two  months. — F  S.  C,  Reedley. 

[This  may  be  due  to  infection  of 
milk  by  bacilli  (B.  Prodigeosus).  If 
blood  is  either  through  the  milk  or 
In  clots,  the  cause  may  be  inflamma- 
tion, ulcers,  or  ruptured  capillaries. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  advise  without  ex- 
amination.] 


ANOTHER  HORSE  WITH  ITCH 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare 
troubled  with  itch,  as  described  in  the 
Issue  of  Oct.  31,  but  our  druggist 
thinks  the  prescription  is  too  inde- 
finite and  might  poison  the  horse. 
How  big  a  "wineglass"  should  be 
used  for  the  dose  and  did  you  mean 
10  ounces  or  10  drams  of  Fowler's 
solution  of  Arsenic? — C.  H.  S.,  Chula 
Vista. 

[In  pharmacy  the  wineglassful  is 
always  considered  as  a  domestic 
equivalent  of  two  ounces.  A  glass 
of  four  ounces  capacity  would  be  a 
tumbler.  Use  10  ounces  of  Fowler's 
solution  as  per  prescription  of  Oct. 
M.] 


KNEE  SPRING  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor. — My  horse  is  slight- 
ly knee  sprung  in  one  foreleg.  Can 
it  be  cured,  by  special  methods  of 
shoeing  or  otherwise? — G.  P.  C,  Lin- 
coln. 


To  the  Editor. — I  have  a  mare 
seven  years  old  weighing  about  1300 
pounds  with  sprung  knees.  She  for- 
merly did  heavy  freighting.  Will  the 
trouble  continue  to  get  worse  on 
farm  work? — W.  M.,  Chinese  Camp. 


[A  high  heeled  shoe  with  rolled 
toe  will  relieve  this  condition.  A 
veterinarian  might  find  the  cause  by 
examination,  and  correct  It.] 

ABORTION. 

To  the  Editor. — For  some  reason 
the  cows  are  losing  their  calves  af- 
ter carrying  them  for  about  five 
months.  They  seem  to  be  healthy 
and  the  bull  too  is  in  fine  condition. 
He  was  about  a  year  old  when  the 
cows  were  served.  They  have  good, 
alfalfa  hay  at  night  and  cow  fodder 
during  the  day.  Thus  far  three 
cows  have  lost  their  calves.  Is  it 
a  disease  and  is  it  contagious?  How 
can  it  be  cured? — W.  J.  F.,  Nlles 

[This  looks  like  contagious  abor- 
tion, but  it  may  be  due  to  ergotized 
food.  As  the  cows  are  in  good  con- 
dition, I  should  say  it  is  the  form- 


CHRONIC  FOUNDER. 

To  the  Editor. — Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  my  4  year  mare,  which 
was  in  foal,  went  lame  in  one  fore- 
foot then  in  the  other.  A  veterinarian 
said  she  had  "celt  founder"  and 
would  recover  after  parturition.  She 
got  worse  till  now  both  forefeet  are 
contracted  and  it  has  worked  into 
the  shoulders,  which  are  somewhat 
contracted.  She  does  not  walk  lame, 
only  stiff.  A  few  months  ago  a  young- 
er mare  went  lame  as  her  older  sis- 
ter had,  but  she  has  not  been  bred. 
Three  months  in  the  pasture  has 
not  cured  it,  she  still  points  the  foot 
and  holds  it  up.  A  veterinarian  said 
It  was  "navicular"  disease  and  incur- 
able.— W.  C.  S.,  Corning. 

[The  older  mare  may  have  been 
foundered,  which  is  the  common  term 
for  "Laminitis."  There  is  no  such 
disease  as  "colt  founder."  Mares 
sometimes  get  laminitis  after  foaling. 
The  case  is  now  probably  one  of 
chronic  laminitis.  You  might  try 
blistering  the  coronets  and  having 
the  mare  shod  with  a  wide  webbed 
shoe,  telling  the  horse-shoer  to  keep 
the  heels  low  and  the  toe  short.  The 
second  mare  may  have  "navicular" 
lameness.  In  such  cases  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  her  "nerved," 
that  is,  have  the  operation  of  neu- 
rectomy performed.  Then  she  may 
go  sound  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
would  advise  you  however,  before 
having  this  done  to  see  that  the  vet- 
erinarian who  preforms  the  operation 
is  a  graduate,  as  a  man  who  told 
you  the  mare  had  "colt  founder"  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  an  up-to-date 
veterinarian.] 

MILK  FLOW  IRREGULAR. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  Hol- 
stein  cow  which,  until  three  weeks 
ago,  was  giving  about  forty 
pounds  of  milk  and  gave  substan- 
tially the  same  every  day.  Re- 
cently the  milk  flow  has  been  very 
irregular  and  greatly  decreased. 
Sometimes  the  udder  is  apparently 
empty,  while  p-rnaps  at  the  next 
milking  she  will  give  a  couple  of 
gallons.  When  we  bought  the  cow 
in  July  she  was  apparently  in  full 
milk  and  had  not  been  fresh  long. 
She  has  not  been  bred.  She  is  fed 
alfalfa  hay  evening  and  morning 
and  has  access  to  good  alfalfa  pas- 
ture during  the  day.  Her  appetite 
is  good  and  she  seems  to  be  in  good 
healthy  condition.  Will  appreciate 
advice. — E.  H.  M.,  Delevan. 

[Give  cow  a  physic  of  two  pounds 
epsom  salts  and  one  ounce  powdered 
ginger,  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
warm  water.  After  bowels  return 
to  normal  give  the  following  in  one 
pint  of  ale  and  one-half  pound  of 
molasses,  twice  daily:  Powdered 
mustard  6  ounces,  ammonia  carbon- 
ate 6  drachms,  powdered  nux  vom- 
ica 1  Vz  ounces,  powdered  ginger  6 
ounces,  powdered  gentian  6  ounces. 
Mix  and  divide  into  six  powders  and 
give  as  above.  Keep  this  up  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  if  the  cow  is 
not  improving  write  and  report  her 
condition.] 


ATTENTION! 


LAST  CALL  FOR 


Geo.  A.  Smith's  5th  Sale  of  Registered  Stock 

CORCORAN,  CAL.  SATURDAY,  DEC,  12.  1914 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 
COWS — HEIFERS,  Fresh  and  Coining  Fresh. 
YEARLINGS — HEIFER  CALVES  and  BULLS. 

NOT  A  CULL  IN  THE  LOT 

They  Please  the  Eye  and  Fill  the  Pail.    The  calves  will  be  worth 
more  than  you  pay  for  the  cows. 

Great  Seed  For  Foundation  Herds. 

SEE  (hone  Mplendld  Dairy  Cow»  with  their  Sons,  Dauglitem,  Grandsons 
uml  GrunddauKhtera. 

SEE  their  grand  dairy  type — WORKERS  BRED  FOR  BUTTER.  Sev- 
eral nun-  with  ReeordH. 

SEE  those  excellent  Yearlings  and  Calves  thut  will  DOUBLE  IN  VALUE 
within  a  year. 

SEE  the  females  that  are  bred  to  that  excellent  SOX  of  the  WORLD'S 
RECORD  DAUGHTER  of  the  great  King  Segls. 

SEE  SEGIS  OAK  HOMESTEAD  FOBES,  a  proven  Wisconsin  sire  that 
was  purchased  nt  a  long  price  for  this  sale.  His  dam  made  781  lbs. 
BUTTER  from  17541  lbs.  MILK  In  1  year.  His  7  nearest  dams  have 
average  7  day  Butter  Records  of  27.0  lbs.  His  7  nearest  sires  have 
304  tested  daughters.  Segis  Oak  Homestead  Fobes  and  16  of  hla 
Sons  and  Daughters  are  SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS  In  This  Sale. 

SEE  JUDGE  HEN GER VELD  PAUL  WAYNE  and  JUDGE  HENGERVELD 
JOHANNA,  promising  young  Eastern  Bred  sires,  whose  half-slater 
has  Just  broken  the  World's  Record,  making  1121)  lbs.  HI  TTER  from 
22.S07  lbs.  MILK  In  1  year.  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  SENIOR  3  YR.  OLD. 
Many  Breeders  owe  their  Fame  and  Fortune  to  ONE  GOOD  Mill: — 
What  Is  this  kind  worth  to  youf 

BUYERS  HAVE  NO  REGRETS — Holstelns  that  I  SOLD  In  my  June  Sale 
are  making  BIG  MONEY  for  the  PURCHASERS.  Nine  have  been  re- 
sold at  100  per  cent  PROFIT.  If  you  are  In  the  Dairy  and  Breeding 
Business  for  Profit,  START  at  the  TOP  with  some  of  this  GOOD 
BLOOD.  I  offer  these  animals  on  their  MERITS — I  believe  they  will 
be  appreciated. 

YOU  are  Cordially  Invited  and  Urged 
to  inspect  the  stock  before  the  Sale. 
REMEMBER  the  date— SATURDAY,  DEC.  12,  1914 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer. 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran'  Cal- 


Hillcrest   Stock  Farm 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 
DAVIS,  CAL.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  In  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  in  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our  blood. 

We  took  all  the  herd  prizes, 
first  and  second  prizes  In  pro- 
duce of  cow  and  first  In  get 
of  sire. 

Below  is  a  list  of  our  Grand 
Champion  bulls  for  the  last 
eleven  years — a  list  that  will 
stand   for   quite  awhile: 

1904 —  Hlllcreat  Hero 

1905-  1900 — King  Edward 

(Also     Grand  Champion 
World's  Fair  at  Portland.) 
1908 — King  of  Greenwood 
1909,  1910,  1911 — King  Lan- 
caster 

1912 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 
KING  LANCASTER.         3  Urns,  Grand  Cha.plon            1914-Greenwood  Kin* 

All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  Dred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a 
number  of  bulls  that  were  bought  in  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from 
$600  to  $3000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young;  bulls  for  aale,  single  or  carload  lota. 


Don  Adonis  wf  Unit.  Vlata. 


BERKSHERES   —  GUERNSEYS 

Our  BERKSH I  RES  are  the  finest  In  Ux  BUM. 
At  the  last  Stat*  Fair  we  entered  la  fourteen 
classes  and  won  ten  firsts. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
GUERNSEYS — We  offer  for  sale  bull  calves  ef  A. 
R.  breeding  on  both  sides.  Some  by  Don  Adonis 
of  Linda  Vista,  whose  dan.  two  grand  dams,  and 
two  great  grand  dams  hare  an  average  record  wf 
714  pounds  butter-fat  In  one  year. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM, 
A.  B.  Humphrey,  Owner 
May  hews,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM 
LARGE  TYPE 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.   BOTH  SEXES. 
W.  H.  Browning,  Prop.  Woodland,  CaL 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write 
for  dates   and  terms. 

Twenty-five    years'  experience. 
1501-3-5  So.   Main   St.,  Loa  Angeles 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 
Water     troughs,  tank 
frames,    and  towers. 
Steel  and  Wood 
Windmills. 
Prlcea   the  loweat. 
BROWN  &  DVSON 
040    So.    Center  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. 


While  there  have  been  no  out- 
breaks of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  this  State  as  yet,  and  present  in- 
dications do  not  lead  that  way,  we 
have  communications  from  several 
subscribers  asking  for  information 
relative  to  the  disease  and  its  symp- 
toms. 

H.  O.  Sampson,  formerly  with  U. 
S.  Dept,  Agr.,  says  that  "foot  and 
mouth  disease,  or  aphthous  fever,  is 
a  highly  contagious,  febrile  disease, 
affecting  chiefly  cloven-footed  ani- 
mals. It  is  accompanied  by  vesicles, 
or  blisters,  in  the  mouth  and  around 
the  feet.  The  malady  most  frequent- 
ly attacks  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine,  but  occasionally  it  attacks 
dogs,  cats,  and  man;  also  the  large 
herbivorous  animals  that  are  kept  in 
zoological  gardens  sometimes  con- 
tract the  disease.  One  attack  does 
not  confer  immunity,  for  the  same 
animal  may  be  affected  repeatedly. 
In  most  other  infectious  diseases,  one 
attack  is  rarely  followed  by  another 
in  the  same  animal. 

"Nearly  every  country  has  suffer- 
ed from  periodical  invasions  of  foot- 
and  mouth  disease,  and  some  Euro- 
pean countries  suffer  almost  con- 
stantly from  its  ravages.  The  mortal- 
ity Is  not  great,  as  only  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  animals  affected  die,  but 
thedlseasespreads  very  rapidly.  From 
25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  herds  in  a 
district  are  affected,  and  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  animals  in  a  herd.  There 
was  an  invasion  in  1870,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  another  in 
New  England  in  1902,  and  another  in 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  in  1908.  In  each  case  the  dis- 
ease was  combated  energetically  and 
stamped  out,  and  the  loss  was  trif- 
ling. The  present  outbreak  is  more 
widespread,  but  with  vigorous  pre- 
ventive measures  and  the  killing  of 
all  affected  animals  it  snould  be 
brought  under  control. 

"The  cause  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease is  a  specific  virus.  The  causal 
agent  of  the  virus  has  never  been  iso- 
lated. The  virus  exists  in  the  lfquid 
of  the  vesicles,  saliva,  milk,  excre- 
ment, urine,  and  in  expired  air.  it 
persists  in  manure  piles  and  feeding 
troughs  for  four  or  five  months,  and 
resists  freezing.  It  may  be  retain- 
ed for  several  months  on  the  body  of 
an  animal  that  has  recovered,  and, 
during  such  time,  the  animal  may 
contaminate  others.  The  virus  may 
be  conveyed  by  infected  animals, 
stable  utensils,  manure,  hay  and 
grain,  clothing  of  persons  going  from 
farm  to  farm,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
and  pigeons.  Thus  it  is  readily  seen 
why  the  authorities  stop  the  trans- 
portation of  animals,  hay,  straw,  etc., 
from  areas  where  the  disease  is 
found.  The  virus  enters  the  body 
through  the  digestive  tract,  in  in- 
spired air,  and  by  means  of  wounds 
of  the  skin.  Human  beings  may  con- 
tract the  disease  from  milk  or  in- 
fected animals  and  from  handling 
these  animals.  The  infection  causes 
but  slight  annoyance  in  humans,  and 
soon  diseappears  when  the  use  of 
the  milk  is  stopped  and  cleanliness 
observed  in  handling  the  diseased 
animals." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Reynolds  describes  the 
disease  as  follows: 


"The  first  symptoms  are  a  moder- 
ate fever,  ranging  from  103  degrees 
to  105  degrees  F.;  a  dry  hot,  muzzle 
and  "mouth;  an  apparent  tenderness 
in  chewing;  and  grinding  of  the 
teeth.  The  animal  resists  efforts  to 
examine  the  mouth  and  uses  its 
tongue  to  grasp  feed  only  with  diffi- 
culty. Chewing  seems  painful,  feed 
is  dropped,  and  stringy  saliva  drib- 
bles from  the  mouth.  The  tongue 
is  worked  around  in  the  mouth  with 
a  smacking  or  clicking  sound.  The 
animal  may  show  signs  of  soreness  of 
the  feet. 

"In  two  or  three  days,  vesicles,  or 
water  blisters,  appear  in  the  mouth 
and  often  on  the  feet,  teats,  and 
udder,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  falls.  These  vesicles  are 
painful,  and  the  teats  and  udder  may 
be  swollen.  The  vesicles  appear  as 
small  elevations  of  the  top  layers  of 
the  mucous  membrane  or  skin.  They 
are  from  1-8  to  1-2  inch  in  diameter 
and  of  a  grayish  color.  They  may 
grow  larger  and  become  filled  with  a 
clear,  yellowish  fluid.  Several  may 
unite  to  form  a  large,  blister-like 
swelling.  The  thin  epidemic  cover- 
ing ruptures  and  the  cloudy  serum 
leaks  out;  the  thin  skin  easily  peels 
off,  leaving  a  bright  red  surface, 
slightly  depressed,  and  surrounded 
by  a  clean,  slightly  undermined  bord- 
er of  mucous  membrane,  or  skin.  The 
surface  then  becomes  covered  with  a 
tticky,  dirty-yellow  exudate.  When 
the  yellowish  exudate  is  scraped  off, 
the  surface  looks  red. 

"From  this  time  on  healing  is 
prompt  and  the  border  of  the  erosion 
gradually  closes  in.  When  the  feet 
are  very  sore,  the  animal  is  stiff  and 
lame  and  lies  down  much  of  the  time. 
The  animal  may  refuse  to  eat  or 
drink  for  some  days  and  may  emaci- 
ate rapidly.  Cows  may  give  little  or 
no  milk  and  the  udder  may  become 
inflamed  and  ruined.  The  entire 
course  of  the  disease  covers  about 
three  weeks.  Many  of  the  animals 
are  left  in  a  poor,  debilitated  condi- 
tion." 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease. 
The  best  plan  is  to  destroy  all  ani- 
mals that  have  been  exposed  as  well 
as  all  affected  ones.  Extreme  care, 
too,  should  be  taken  to  disinfect  all 
infected  quarters.  If  possible  old 
buildings  should  be  abandoned  or 
destroyed.  Where  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, the  woodwork  should  be 
cleansed  with  a  strong  disinfectant 
solution,  the  floors  cleaned,  the 
stable  utensils  destroyed  and  the  ma- 
nure burned.  Dead  carcasses  should 
be  burned,  if  possible;  in  case  they 
cannot  be  burned  they  should  be 
placed  in  deep  pits,  covered  with 
quick  lime,  and  buried.  Obviously 
these  burial  places  should  not  be 
accessible  to  animals,  nor  be  near 
streams  from  which  water  drains  to 
pastures.  The  carcass  should  not 
be  dragged  along  the  ground,  but 
should  be  hauled  to  the  burying 
place,  and  the  vehicle  used  should 
later  be  disinfected.  All  clothing  of 
attendants  should  be  burned.  Strang- 
ers must  not  be  allowed  on  infected 
farms,  and  no  one  should  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  farm  unless  clothing 
and  shoes  are  first  disinfected. 


SILOS 


All  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Made  to  Order 
for  Your  Particular  Conditions 


This  is  a  Photo  of  the  12x36  Redwood 
Stave  Silo  manufactured  and  erected  bj 
us  on  University  of  California  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Davis. 


TANKS 


From  500  to  500,000  Gallons  Ca- 
pacity. Built  to  Suit  All  Uses  and 
Users.  Cheaper  than  Metal  Tanks, 
Last  10  Times  as  Long- 


PIPE 


Machine  Banded  or  Continuous  Stave.  For  Water  Supply, 
Irrigation  or  Power. 


All  Designed  by  Our  Expert  Engineers.  Made  in  Our  Own 
Immense  Factory  from  Clear,  Air-Dried  Redwood,  Selected 
from  Air-Dried  Stock  of  40  Million  Feet,  which  We  Carry  at 
Our  Plant  at  ALL  Times. 

Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

Fully  Paid  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

808  KOHL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  New  World's  Milk  Record 

has  just  been  established  by  Tilly  Alcartra,  a  5-year-old  Holstein 
cow,  who  finished  a  yearly  official  test  with  a  record  of  30,452 
pounds  of  milk,  exceeding  the  best  previous  record  nearly  500 
pounds. 

BREED  FOR  MILK  PRODUCTION 

We  have  for  our  herd  sire  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke,  the  only  son 
of  Tilly  Alcartra,  now  being  used  on  a  registered  Holstein  herd, 
and  can  furnish  you  fine  young  bulls  sired  by  him  and  out  of  reg- 
istered and  high-testing  dams. 

Write  or  call  and  see  our  herd 

J.  S.  Gibson  &  Co.,      Williams,  Cal. 

"The  name  Gibson  insures  quality." 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

I  have  some  good  stallions  for  sale 
and  a  few  young  mares. 

Prices  as  Usual  in  spite  of  the  War 

You  had  better  buy  now,  as  impor- 
tations have  stopped. 

For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  WHEATLEY, 
Napa,  Calif. 


MODESTO  KINO 


lit  prlM  ltd  bov  it 
1913  BUte  Fair 


Put  your  low-priced  barley 
into  good  hogs  this  fall 

Have  85  suckling  pigs  to  pick  from  now.  Ten 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  Will  have  20  bred 
gilts,  also  service  boars  for  sale  after  showing 
at  State  Fair  in  September.  Hogs  are  scarce. 
Order  now  for  fall  delivery. 

DUROC-JERSEY  FARM 
JNO.  P.  DAGGS,  Prop..  Modesto. 
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Poultry  and  the  Meat  Supply. 


(Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

Chief  among  the  causes  that  are 
making  the  problem  of  meat  supply 
one  of  the  most  important  are  the 
breaking  up  of  the  public  domain  by 
the  homesteader,  the  fluctuation  in 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  continually  increasing 
price  of  cultivated  land. 

Here  in  California  the  last  named 
factor  is  perhaps  the  dominant  one 
in  retarding  our  meat-growing  in- 
dustry, and  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  one  increasing  the  demand, 
through  an  increased  population,  as 
with  few  exceptions  land  values  are 
prohibitive  for  a  generous  meat 
supply,  unless  we  can  increase  pro- 
duction on  the  more  intensive  plan. 

Poultry  for  Meat. — The  raising  of 
poultry  is  one  factor  that  is  very 
often  overlooked  when  we  think  of 
this  meat  shortage,  and  yet  it  is  one 
phase  which  fits  in  ideally  with  the 
intensive  farm  system  that  is  every- 
where being  felt,  and  one  that  we 
must  depend  upon  more  and  more  as 
the  State  is  developed. 

With  poultry,  as  with  all  other 
lines  of  farm  animals,  success  can  be 
attained  only  when  we  give  the  pro- 
per care  and  attention  demanded. 
In  most  of  our  large  poultry  centers 
the  need  of  more  systematically 
caring  for  poultry  has  forced  poultry 
men  to  better  and  more  up-to-date 
methods  of  housing,  feeding,  and 
caring  for  their  birds,  and  the  results 
have  often  been  startling  to  the  far- 
mer who  has  raised  chickens  with 
varied  success  in  a  manner  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  call  "Nature's 
Way." 

Considering  that  a  large  part  of 
our  poultry  are  grown  on  farms 
whose  interests  are  more  diversified 
than  in  the  specialized  poultry  dis- 
tricts, it  would  seem  that  before  we 
can  hope  to  realize  the  most  from  the' 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  meat 
shortage,  farmers  generally  must  fol- 
low closer  in  the  path  of  the  specia- 
lizing poultryman,  in  so  far  as  better 
breeding  and  care  are  concerned. 

With  poultry  there  are  two  bran- 
ches to  be  considered,  viz.,  the  egg 
and  the  fowl.  The  former  has  re- 
ceived most  attention  by  our  special- 
ists to  the  extent  that  we  have  im- 
proved egg  grades  and  marketing 
conditions  through  co-operation  and 
have  gradually  educated  the  con- 
sumers to  a  higher  viewpoint  of 
such  foodstuffs. 

Meat  Types  for  the  Farm. — There 
has  been  no  one  most  popular  type 
used  on  farms  where  poultry  raising 
is  conducted  as  a  side  issue,  although 
the  heavier  breeds  with  their  meat- 
making  .possibilities  have  probably 
led.  This  is  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  average  farmer 
to  turn  off  meat  as  well  as  eggs,  and 
it  is  from  this  source  that  we  may 
always  expect  our  greatest  supply 
of  table  fowls.  A  more  general  reali- 
zation of  the  advantages  obtained 
from  such  breeds  on  the  average 
farm,  together  with  better  breeding, 
better  feeding,  and  better  housing 
will  greatly  aid  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be 
accomplished  along  this  line,  there 
is  work  of  equal  importance  to  be 
done  at  this  time  toward  the  proper 
feeding  and  fitting  of  fowls  intended 
for  market. 

This  factor  affects  everyone  in- 


terested in  the  poultry  industry,  as 
the  quality  of  meat  demanded  by 
the  consuming  public  has  changed 
materially  within  the  last  10  years 
and  is  continually  in  favor  of  the 
better  finished  fowl  as  well  as  the 
better  finished  beef,  sheep,  or  hog. 

Other  growers  of  livestock  have 
been  quick  to  see  the  tendency  of  this 
movement  and  have  inaugurated  a 
system  of  fattening  and  finishing  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  thereby 
adding  greatly  to  their  profits. 

With  poultry  however,  interest  in 
such  systems  has  been  lax,  and  even 
our  largest  commercial  poultrymen 
find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  both 
young  and  old  stock  at  anything  like 
the  price  they  would  seem  to  war- 
rant, chiefly  because  such  bird^  have 
not  been  properly  finished  for  the 
meat  trade. 

A  large  commercial  grower  in  Ala- 
meda county  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  in  his  district  are 
100,000  birds;  and  that,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  no  one  is  attepting  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  birds  from 
a  meat  standpoint.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, realizes  the  importance  of  this 
factor  and  expects  to  take  advantage 
of  it  to  a  large  extent  by  caponizing 
his  broilers  and  thus  realize  a  pro- 
fit from  that  end  of  the  business, 
instead  of  turning  off  his  birds  at 
the  actual  cost  of  production,  simply 
because  of  their  poor  market  condi- 
tion. 

Finishing  Broilers  — In  Sonoma 
county,  where  the  egg  type  fowl  has 
reigned  supreme,  crate-fattened  broi 
lers  have  been  turned  off  by  at  least 
one  successful  poultryman,  in  a  way 
that  shows  the  possibilities  of  the 
better  finished  fowl  for  market. 

In  brief  his  system  is  to  select  the 
young  roosters  from  the  flock  when 
about  10  weeks  of  age,  putting  12  of 
them  into  crates  two  and  a  half  feet 
square  and  one  foot  high.  These 
crates  have  wire  netting  bottoms, 
which  allow  the  droppings  to  fall 
into  a  drawer  underneath,  thereby 
doing  away  with  any  confusion  in 
cleaning  the  crates.  The  birds  are 
fed  on  a  wet  mash  consisting  of  25 
parts  corn  meal,  50  parts  oat  mid- 
dlings, 25  parts  bran,  besides  grit 
and  a  prepared  chick  developer  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  dried  blood. 
No  water  is  fed  except  that  used  in 
mixing  the  mash. 

In  two  weeks  a  gain  of  one  pound 
to  the  bird  is  usually  secured  and 
when  sold  on  the  city  markets  a  dif- 
ference in  price  of  from  two  to  three 
cents  a  pound  is  obtained.  Such 
fowls  are  easily  recognized  by  the  ex- 
perienced buyer  on  account  of  their 
pale  combs  as  compared  with  the 
yard  run  birds'  comb  of  bright  red. 

What  this  man  has  done  is  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  work  done  by 
succesful  feeders  in  all  branches  of 
animal  husbandry;  and  even  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  handled  egg- 
laying,  rather  than  the  heavy  meat 
type  fowls,  the  success  obtained  by 
his  system  demonstrates  the  value 
of  better  fitted  market  birds. 

In  looking  toward  the  future  of 
the  poultry  industry  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  subject  of  more  and 
better  chicken  meat  will  become  an 
ever-increasing  one  in  the  minds  of 
progressive  poultry  men  as  well  as 
consumers  so  long  as  our  meat  sit- 
uation remains  in  its  present  chao- 
tic condition. 


1915  MITCHELL 

LIGHT  FOUR       ....  $1250 

LIGHT  SIX  1585 

SPECIAL  SIX        ....  1895 
SIX  De  LUXE        ....  2350 
Light  Four  Runs  7,500  Miles 

With  sealed  bonnet,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  condition  of  roads, 
never  has  an  automobile  been  put  to  such  a  test  and  finished  with 
a  perfect  score. 

See  this  car  on  our  floor,  ride  in  it  and  drive  it. 

GET  THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

a  y  r  i  ii.  /i  661  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
USCn-MCnirldllQ  AUtO  10.,  First  and  St.  James  St.,   San  Jose. 


Turkeys  Wanted 

Our  sales  on  I-oultiy  for  the  month  of  November  were  $64,- 
386.85.  All  this  business  came  to  us  on  a  CONSIGNMENT  BASIS. 
Is  there  ANY  GOOD  REASON  why  we  can't  handle  your  TURKEY 
SHIPMENTS? 

Certainly  you  are  interested  in  getting  GOOD  PRICES.  Our 
large  poultry  trade  needs  Tl'liKEYS  KVKRY  DAY  in  the  week. 
Therefore  we  solicit  your  REGULAR  WEEKLY  SHIPMENTS. 

We  remit  EACH  WEEK  at  ACTUAL  SALES  less  8  per  cent 

commission. 

We  will  give  $50.00  in  prizes  to  the  poultry  raisers  guessing 
nearest  the  amount  of  our  sales  for  the  month  of  December;  $15.00, 
first  nearest  guess;  $10.00,  second  nearest;  $5.00  each  next  five 
nearest  guesses.  The  names  of  winners  will  be  given  in  this  paper 
after  January  1st,  1915. 

Write  us  stating  number  turkeys  you  have  for  shipment  now 
or  for  Christmas  market. 

HARBAUGH  &  COMPANY 


238-242  Davis  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mention  this  paper  when  writing  or  sending  your  guess. 


A  Chick  Well  Hahhed 
is  Half  Raised 

Electricity  does  it. 

Electro-Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

22  3rd  St., 
Petaluma 
Write  for  BooKlet  "A" 


It's  the  Chicks  You  Raise 
That  Count." 

THE  VICTOR  BROODER  RAISES 
EVERYONE 

Our  Brooder  is  perfect;  so  is  our  Incubator. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  VICTOR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Decoto  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


December  5,  1914. 
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San  Francisco  Poultry  Show. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
by  Paul  Parker.] 

Breeders  ana  poultry  raisers  who 
have  seen  the  plans  for  this  year's 
show  at  the  Auditorium  say  that  it 
is  going  to  beat  anything  ever  given 
on  the  Coast.  On  account  of  the 
increased  floor  space  many  new  fea 
tures  were  included  in  the  exhibits 
which  in  a  small  building  would  nev 
er  be  possible.  Also  the  lighting 
and  ventilation  have  been  given 
special  attention.  On  account  of 
the  powerful  battery  of  lights  en 
circling  the  building  every  entry 
will  be  flooded  with  light.  While 
the  ventilation  is  perfect,  there  are 
no  drafts,  and  heated  waiting  rooms 
afford  excellent  places  to  rest  in 

Preparations  are  being  made  to 
handle  the  enormous  crowds  that 
will  throng  to  the  show.  It  being 
the  central  point  for  poultry  raisers 
in  California,  visitors  are  coming 
from  all  points  in  the  State.  Be 
cause  of  the  diversity  of  the  fea 
tures  the  general  public  is  greatly 
interested. 

The  famous  Buff  Cochin  hen 
Goldy  has  been  entered  in  the  show 
This  bird  is  one  of  the  most  per 
feet  specimens  of  Buff  Cochin  in 
America.  Mrs.  C.  Du  Jardin,  the 
owner,  has  refused  $2,500  for  her. 
Every  setting  of  her  eggs  bring  $60, 
or  five  dollars  apiece.  Another 
special  will  be  the  pigeons  of  Paul 
Barnum,  the  "Burbank"  of  the 
squab  industry. 

Mr.  Barnum  will  show  the  results 
of  six  years  of  careful  culling,  select- 
ing  and   breeding    10,000  pigeons. 
He  has  bred  his  birds  down  to  the 
point  where  they  are  pure  red  in 
color,  average  12  squabs  a  year,  that 
have  snow-white  flesh  and  weigh  ex- 
actly one  pound  when  30  days  old 
Equally   interesting  ,will   be  the 
exhibit  of  edible  frogs  and  turtles. 
Many  varieties  of  edible  frogs  are 
to  be  found  in  the  waters  of  Califor- 
nia, and  those  acquainted  with  the 
market  requirements  find  it  a  very 
profitable  business  gathering  them. 
Here  will  be  found  the  finest  spec- 
imens  of  each  variety.     Then  the 
egg  show  should  prove  of  great  val- 
ue to  the  poultry  raiser.    An  expert 
has  been  engaged  to  candle  eggs  in 
order  that  visitors  might  see  how 
to  grade  their  eggs  before  shipping, 
for  many  thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  the  producer  each  year  through 
carelesness  in  shipping     his  eggs. 
"Extras"  and  eggs  that  are  docked 
for  irregularities  in  shape,  size,  col- 
or, condition  of  shell  and  the  like, 
will  be  displayed  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  the  good  and  the  bad. 

A  free  sales  secretary  will  be  on 
the  floor  to  assist  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  his 
services.  The  secretary  knows  all 
the  breeds  exhibited  and  should 
prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  show. 

The  yard  system  is  another  fea- 
ture. Birds  will  be  exhibited  in 
pens  of  ten  so  that  it  is  easier  for 
the  onlooker  to  size  up  and  contrast 
the  different  individuals. 

The  dressed  poultry  exhibit  will 
be  instructive  to  those  who  raise 
fowls  for  the  market.  Methods  of 
killing,  picking  and  fixing  the  car- 
cass so  as  to  make  an  attractive 
appearance  will  be  shown.  Also, 
there  will  be  dressed  rabbits  on  ex- 
hibition. 


ten,  as  several  hundred  children's 
pets  will  be  shown.  The  exhibits 
range  from  lizards  to  deer  and  are 
divided  into  22  classes.  Dr.  F.  W. 
D'Evelyn  is  judge  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  State  Farm  has  loaned  a 
fine  exhibit  of  California  game 
birds  and  animals.  There  will  also 
be  several  tanks  of  trout  and  other 
game  fish. 

The  judges  of  the  show  are  C.  S. 
Beyers,  Harry  H.  Collier,  N.  E.  Luce, 
A.  H.  Currier,  Jas.  C.  Doolittle,  W. 
J.  Head,  L.  Regner,  Arthur  W. 
Petty  and  Dr.  D'Evelyn. 


THE    OAKLAND  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

[Written   for  the   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
by  James  Yates  of  Modesto.] 

The  largest  show  of  the  season 
was  the  Oakland  show,  both  in  at- 
tendance and  number    of  entries. 

Quite  a  number  of  sales  were  re- 
ported at  fairly  good  prices  and  no 
doubt  a  good  demand  will  follow 
those  who  had  birds  on  exhibition. 

People  crowded  the  show  room 
every  afternoon  and  evening  and  all 
the  incubator  and  brooder  conces- 
sions were  crowded;  also  the  Rogers 
Mfg.  Co.  concession — they  manufac 
ture  the  vermin-proof  houses. 

Some  of  the  strongest  classes  were 
barred  and  white  Plymouth  Rocks 
buff  and  white  Orpingtons,  black 
and  white  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
white  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  But 
ter  Cups  and  black  Langshans.  The 
water  fowl  and  turkeys  were  well 
up  in  quality  and  quantity.  The 
bantams  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Among  them  were  birds 
that  had  been  winning  in  the  East. 
The  display  in  the  show-window  was 
made  by  the  State  game  farm  at 
Haywards.  It  consisted  of  pheas- 
ants, wild  ducks,  valley  quail,  and 
other  rare  birds;  in  fact,  the  whole 
show  was  so  interesting  that  one 
could  spend  hours  and  see  something 
new  each  look. 

The  pigeon,  rabbit  and  game  dis- 
play was  on  the  second  floor  and 
there  was  no  vacant  space  in  the 
building. 

There  were  about  1,400  chickens 
and  about  1,200  pigeons  and  rab- 
bits. C.  W.  Presher,  of  Oakland, 
breeder  of  barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
made  creditable  winnings.  At  the 
Stockton  show  he  had  won  special 
for  the  best  barred  Rock  cockerel. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Martin  of  Downey,  the 
well-known  white  Leghorn  breeder, 
showed  a  big  string  of  birds  and 
swept  the  deck  in  prizes,  getting 
1st  pen  and  1-2-3  in  all  the  singles. 
She  also  won  special  for  the  best 
bird  in  the  show. 

M.  J.  King  of  Oakland,  showed 
some  of  his  "Progressive  Strain"  of 
white  Rocks,  winning  2nd  pen  in 
hot  competition,  also  3rd  cock.  At 
the  San  Jose  show  they  won  1-2  pen, 
1-2  hen,  1  cockerel  and  special  best 
display. 

L.  W.  Potts  of  Berkeley,  Ancona 
breeder,  1-2  cockerel,  1-4  hen,  1-4 
pullet,  1-3  pen,  special  best  male 
and  female  in  Anconas. 

Wm.  O'Connell  of  San  Francisco 
won  1st  hen  and  shape-and-color 
special,  with  pullets  competing,  on  a 
Rhode  Island  hen.  She  is  a  grand 
bird. 

Wm.    Larm,    Alameda,    won  1st 


Mrs.  H.  W.  Greeg  of  Oakland  won 
1st  pen  in  blue  Andalusians. 

Geo.  E.  Morgan  of  Oakland,  Col- 
umbian Wyandotte  breeder,  has  ex- 
cellent birds  of  this  comparatively 
new  breed;  he  won  1st  cockerel, 
1-2-3  hen.    He  has  no  stock  for  sale. 

H.  and  F.  Mortensen  of  Suisun  has 
a  good  commercial  flock  that  has 
been  selected  for  nine  years  for 
eggs. 

C.  R.  King  of  Haywards,  one  of 
the  largest  breeders  of  fancy  and 
utility  pigeons  on  the  Coast,  won 
two  $50  cups,  and  seven  other  cups 
for  a  fine  display. 

E.  S.  Lindblade  of  San  Leandro, 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  show, 
showed  two  nice  white  Rock  pullets. 
Mrs.  Lindblade  has  fancy  cats. 

R.  W.  Stawetski  of  San  Jose, 
white  Wyandotte  fancier,  won  1st 
and  special  on  cock,  1st  and  special 
on  hen,  1st  cockerel,  and  four  firsts 
at  San  Jose.  His  birds  have  the 
Wyandotte  shape  and  good  color. 
He  also  breeds  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Thomas,  Oakland,  breeds 
fine  partridge  Rocks  and  black  Mi- 
norcas. The  partridge  Rocks  won 
1st  cock  on  one  entry  in  good  com- 
petition. Last  year  in  San  Francis- 
co she  won  1-2-3  pullets  and  1st 
hen.  She  displayed  a  utility  pen  of 
black  Minorcas. 


Poultry  Breeder's  Directory 

Bat*  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue;  m 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


TO  THE   POULTRY  FARMER — We  now  have  under 

construction  a  modern  Hatchery,  and  are  booking  orden 
for  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  heavy  laying  strains  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks.  We 
solicit  your  order  for  1915  delivery,  and  know  that 
y°L.  be  wel1  pleased  rtth  the  high  quality  of  our 
stock.  Write  for  prices  on  Sept.  and  Oct.  hatched 
pullets,  and  year-old  hens  for  breeders.  Hopland  Stock 
Farm,  Hopland. 


S    C.   WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY  CHICKS — from  my 

pure-bred  flock  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  carefully  selected 
for  laying  and  standard  qualities,  $9.00  per  100 
$85.00  per  1000.  A  flrst-class  chick  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per 
1000.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  B.  Heinrich, 
Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo  Grande,  CaL,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co 


cockerel  in  rose  combs,  and  1st  pen 
Nor  are  the  kiddies  to  be  forgot-    in  San  Francisco  last  season. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

A  very  successful  poultry  show 
was  held  at  Bishop,  Inyo  county, 
last  week.  A  dispatch  from  that 
place  says  that  there  were  more 
birds  exhibited  this  year  than  ever 
before  and  that  young  breeders 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  show. 

The  Fred  L.  Hilnier  company  of 
San  Francisco  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  marketing  the  eggs 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' association  next  year.  The 
contract  allows  for  a  profit  sharing 
clause  by  members  in  the  cold  stor- 
age business. 

During  the  three  days  that  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Poultry  asso- 
ciation show  was  under  way  at  Con- 
cord .  recently,  members  of  that  as- 
sociation, did  $2,000  worth  of  bus- 
iness. The  show  itself  was  said  to 
be  the  best  one  ever  held  by  the 
association. 

Shipments  of  turkeys  from  Or- 
land  were  smaller  this  year  than 
those  of  last  year,  although  over 
$6,000  worth  were  shipped  to  the 
bay  cities  this  year.  A  number  of 
the  turkey  men  there  are  said  to  be 
holding  their  turkeys  back  for  the 
Christmas  markets  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  prices. 

With  the  object  in  view  of  fat- 
tening poultry  for  the  city  markets, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  out- 
lined in  our  first  page  article  this 
week,  Bernard  Winn  has  leased  a 
place  near  Hayward  where  he  will 
establish  a  fattening  plant.  Milk, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  meals 
and  grain,  will  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  rations. 

Turkey  raisers  of  Fallon,  Nevada, 
shipped  more  turkeys  this  year  than 
ever  before,  according  to  reports 
from  that  place.  There  were  35,- 
204  pounds  shipped  by  express  at 
prices  averaging  about  20  cents  a 
pound.  A  great  many  birds  have 
been  held  over  for  the  later  mark- 
ets in  the  hope  of  securing  better 
prices. 


MACFARLANE  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Eggs.  $5.00 
per  100,  chicks  Jan..  Feb.,  $12.00,  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now,  any  quantity  Cockerels,  $2.00;  White  Bock 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Big  plant, 
best  stock,  lowest  prices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Dept. 
1,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  N.B..  See  article  about  us  by  Prof. 
Adams.  U.  C.  In  October  "Poultrycraft." 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reduction*  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  un- 
surpassed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  CaL  (Successor 
to  Ed.  Hart.) 

ORDER  NOW— Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Banch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  OWi 
Landing  Turkey  Banch,  Crow's  Landing.  Cal.,  Box  227. 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY — 36,000  capacity  toll 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  In  caring  for  young 
chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  B.  2,  Petaluma,  CaL 

OUR  SPECIAL  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  weU  batched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  vigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Jose  Hatchery. 
373  Meridian  Road,  San  Jose. 


PINE  TREE  POULTRY  FARM,  Los  Gatos,  CaL — 
Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.     Order  now.  No 

baby  chix. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  York, 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  batching  ane 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  39«.  Lot 
0at08.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Strong,  rigorous, 
well-marked  Toms  and  Hens  from  the  best  blood  of 
prize-winning  and  utility  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


.  INCUBATORS — 50  machines,  second-hand,  perfect 
condition,  cheap;  5  dozen  B.  I.  Red  pullets;  3  dozen 
Plymouth  Rock;  2  dozen  Black  Minorcas,  Pullets 
Stansfleld,   3301    E.    14th,   Fruitvale.  Oakland. 


MULICK'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS..  1st  State 
Fair.  Petaluma,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Willows.  Young 
stork  for  sale.    N.  E.  Muiick.  Willows,  CaL 

PHEASANTS — Ringneck  and  Golden.  Ready  for 
breeding  pen.  Eggs  in  season.  T.  D.  Morris,  Agua 
C.iliente,  Calif. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Good  stock. 
Selected  for  seven  years.  Circular  free.  H.  A. 
Srhlotthauer,   Exeter,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  White  Holland  Turkeys— Prize 
winners.    Hens.  $4.    Toms  $8.    U.  S.  Smith,  Tulare. 


WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres. 
CaL  

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House. 
229-231  So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


TOULOUSE  GEESE— direct  from  Philadelphia.  Win 
everywhere.  Prize  Rnode  Island  Beds.  M.  F.  aid- 
dings.    245   Tokay   St.,    Lodi,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED    LEGHORNS.    White   and   Buff  Stock, 

eggs,  chicks.  Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  179R,  Moun- 
tain  View,  Cal. 


HAYWARD  HATCHERY— Booking  orders  for  Fall  and 
Spring  day-old  chicks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  spec- 
ialty.    Free  price  list.    Box  688,  Hayward,  California. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS — Hoganized  Egg  Machines.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Hans  F.  Mor- 
tensen,  Suisun,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 

breeding  and  foundation  stock  eggs  for  hatching.  Ban- 
cho  Del  Martino,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Martin,  Downey,  Cal. 


STAWETSKI'S  White  Wyandottes  and  Indian  Bun- 
ner  Ducks.  Winners  Oakland,  San  Jose.  Stock,  eggs. 
B.  W.  Stawetski,  San  Jose,  Cal..  R.  2. 


PIGEONS — Largest  breeders  in  the  West.  12,000 
to  select  from  and  for  free  catalog.  King  Lofts,  Box 
685,   Hayward  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Bocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prieet 
Mabajo  Farm.  Box  597,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Early  maturing, 
prize-winning  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.  Stock  and  eggs. 
John  G  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

DIABLO  WHITE  ROCKS-  '  >■'';«  FOB  HATCHING 
Special  exhibition  matings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  SI 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Struby.  Concord,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavy 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  G.  W.  Suits.  378  Ban- 
din  I  Ave.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


PREMIUM  STRAIN— Barred  Bocks  are  the  best  for 
quality  and  utility.  Stock  for  sale.  Orders  booked  foi 
eggs.    Folder  free.     Pyke  &  Davis,  Ororille,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.  Try  some.  Your  dealer 
has  It. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS.  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  CaL 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Rhode  Island  Bed  Cockerels. 

M.  Worley,  Palermo,  Cal. 

FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  for  sale  for  $3.00 
each.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 


LANGSHANS  —  Best  on  coast.  Stock.  Settings 
booked  now.     Lohr    689  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHIT E — Cockerels  re*4y 
for  service.    Susan  Bwaysgood,  Route  2,  Pomona,  CaL 
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Range-Bred  Turkeys. 


I  Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

The  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving 
is  turkey  shipping  day  in  Tehama 
country,  for  it  is  then  that  the  thou- 
sands of  range-fed  "turks"  start  on 
their  way  to  the  city  man's  Thanks- 
giving table.  Not  all  of  the  turkeys 
raised  there  are  marketed  at  this 
time,  though,  for  there  is  Christinas 
and  New  Year's  also  with  their  de- 
mands on  the  turkey  grower. 

Turkeys,  as  most  of  us  remember 
them,  were  the  tall,  lanky  birds  that 
were  continually  perching  on  top  of 
the  buggy  shed  or  other  high  point, 
but  in  this  country  around  Corning 
they  are  more  easily  compared  to 
sheep  than  anything  else,  for  they 
are  herded  in  flocks,  sometimes  as 
many  as  2500  being  owned  by  one 
man. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
turkey  raising  here  is  a  business  in 
itself,  and  sometimes  a  difficult  one, 
too,  for  much  depends  upon  the 
weather  and  the  ability  of  the  grow- 
er rightly  to  manage  his  band. 

As  with  all  kinds  of  farm  animals 
much  depends  upon  the  breeding  of 
the  birds,  experience  in  this  district 
proving  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  is  the  one 
most  fp.vored  by  market  men  and  as 
satisfactory  to  the  grower  as  any 
other  breed.  This  blood  is  built  up 
in  the  flocks  by  the  purchase  of  males 
from  breeders  who  make  that  end 
their  specialty. 

The  number  of  hens  kept  over  from 
fall  to  spring  for  breeding  purposes 
depends  entirely  upon  the  number 
of  turks  to  be  hatched  the  next  sea- 
son. If  these  birds  are  kept  in  good 
condition  during  the  early  and  mid- 
winter months,  they  begin  to  lay 
early,  but  if  the  hens  are  not  well 
fed  and  cared  for  during  that  time, 
late  laying  is  the  rule,  for  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  a  turkey 
hen  will  put  on  only  so  much  fat, 
and  then  begins  to  lay,  so  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  grower  as  to  when 
his  hens  start  to  lay. 

Where  early  laying  has  been  the 
rule  the  young  birds  are  hatched 
from  February  to  April,  and  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  reaching  the 
early  Thanksgiving  market;  but 
those  hatched  as  late  as  May  are 
scarcely  ever  ready  .till  the  New 
Year's  and  Washington's  Birthday 
markets. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
incubators  are  used  for  hatching, 
and  even  then  most  growers  try  to 
have  hens  to  raise  them  with,  for 
the  troubles  of  brooding  are  greatly 
lessened  and  the  hens  later  teach 
the  young  ones  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. 

In  setting  the  hens  from  15  to  17 
eggs  are  given  to  each  bird.  For 
the  first  few  days  after  being  hatched 
the  young  bird's  ration  consists  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs  and 
milk.  After  this  cracked  wheat  and 
gyp  corn  are  used  for  a  considerable 
time. 

If  the  weather  be  bad  and  the 
chicks  have  been  hatched  early,  they 
are  kept  under  shelter  till  they  are 
about  the  size  of  quail,  when  they 
are  turned  out  onto  the  grazing 
lands  with  their  mothers.  As  every- 
one who  has  experimented  knows, 
rain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  fac- 
tors governing  the  young  turk,  and 


for  this  reason  great  care  has  to  be 
exercised  at  this  stage. 

Hawks  and  coyotes  are  other  fac- 
tors which  have  to  be  guarded 
against,  the  former  being  especially 
bad  when  the  birds  are  small,  but  of 
little  menace  afterward. 

Cheap  feed  is  the  biggest  single 
thing  with  turkeys,  and  for  that  rea- 
son chiefly  so  many  are  grown 
in  Tehama  county.  There  are  large 
areas  of  uncultivated  land  which  pro- 
vide the  main  feeds:  weeds,  weed 
seeds,  and  grass-hoppers.  It  is  the 
last  named  feed  that  all  turkey  men 
look  for  most,  as  a  poor  hopper  year 
means  a  poor  turkey  year.  At  such 
times  a  dry  mash  has  to  be  supple- 
mented, composed  of  bran,  beef 
scraps,  gyp  corn,  and  barley.  This, 
however,  makes  feeding  expensive 
and  is  done  only  in  extreme  cases. 

At  times  when  the  hoppers  are 
bad  in  the  alfalfa  districts,  turkeys 
are  driven  into  the  fields  to  clear 
them  up,  but  in  the  main  the  plains 
furnish  most  of  the  early  feed, 
though  small  fields  of  alfalfa  are 
usually  found  on  the  ranches  where 
turkeys  are  being  grown  in  any 
quantity. 

The  manner  of  herding  the  flocks 
depends  upon  their  size,  small  flocks 
usually  being  looked  after  by  chil- 
dren or  the  farmer  himself,  but 
large  bands  are  often  handled  by  a 
man  and  a  dog,  in  the  same  manner 
that  sheep  are  herded.  Any  dog 
that  will  make  a  good  sheep  dog 
wil  make  a  good  turkey  dog,  a  cross 
between  a  collie  and  a  cur  usually 
being  best. 

At  r.ight  the  bands  are  driven  to 
the  night  quarters,  perche.^  many 
ti'-ios  tfing  made  for  them  by  dry- 
ing forked  posts  into  the  ground  and 
ristiug  po'es  in  the  crotches  Each 
breeder  has  his  own  mark  which  is 
either  a  foot  mark  or  a  pain',  -d  mark 
on  the  wing. 

A  tier  the  grain  fields  in  the  s  ec- 
tion Lave  been  harvested,  the  turk- 
eys are  turned  onto  the  stubble 
fields,  and  it  is  here  that  they  begin 
to  take  on  flesh  rapidly.  In  cases 
where  stubble  cannot  be  sacured, 
grain  has  to  be  fed,  for  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  feeding  at  this 
stage  if  large,  heavy  turkeys  are 
to  be  secured. 

The  size  of  the  turkey  at  market- 
ing time  naturally  varies  a  great 
deal  with  the  feeding  and  breeding, 
hens  usually  weighing  8  to  11 
pounds,  and  gobblers  12  to  18 
pounds. 


WANTED— HAMBURGS. 

To  the  Editor. — Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  good  Hamburg 
cockerel.  We  want  to  change  the 
rooster. — S.  D.  H.,  Bowles. 

[Our  best  information  is  that  you 
will  have  a  poultry  show  in  Fresno, 
Dec.  7-19,  at  which  you  can  surely 
find  breeders  of  Hamburgs.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  poul- 
try shows — you  can  meet  the  lead- 
ing breeders  from  your  section  and 
others  with  the  expense  only  of  a 
trip  to  the  show.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity of  calling  attention  of 
Hamburg  breeders  to  the  desirability 
of  enrolling  in  our  Poultry  Directory. 
We  would  also  suggest  that  S.  D. 
H.  insert  a  liner  in  the  Directory. 
One  insertion  will  probably  bring 
several  answers.- — H.] 


Baby  Chicks  &  Eggs 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY 

will  book  your  order  for  Chicks  or  eggs  for  future  delivery. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS   and   BLACK  MINORCAS   and   R.  I.  REDS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

Our  Chicks  are  hatched  in  the 
BEST  VENTILATED  HATCHERY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS  FREE 


W.   J.  HICKS 


Route  2,  Box  22 


Petaluma,  Calif. 


Big  Saving  in  Freight 

FROM  SACRAMENTO 


We  carry  in  stock  the 
most  complete  line  of 
Poultry  Supplies  on 
the  coast.  Blood 
Meal,  Beef  Scraps, 
Meat  Meal,  Bone, 
Shells,  Grit,  Charcoal, 
Mealfalfa,  Beet  Pulp, 
Calf-Meal,  Incubators, 
Brooders,  Bone  Mills, 
Feed  Cutters. 

"BEST  GOODS 
ONLY" 


1  .  „ 

■''  Start  your  Chicks  on 

SMITH'S^ 

Schick  feed 

J  Putuponlyby 
I  F.F.SMITH  6,  CO."; 
SACRAMENTO.CAU  .) 

['All  Kinds  of  Poultry  Supplies- 

jo.-.   ■  mmm  *   1  \  \- 


Write  for  Circulars 


Distributing  Agents 
Coulson's  Foods  and 
Remedies,  Conkey'g 
Foods  and  Remedies, 
Mealfalfa,  Beet  Pulp, 
Blanch  ford's  Calf- 
Meal,  and  many  other 
well  known  articles. 

"Call    of   Hen"  $1.50 

copy.  Postpaid. 

F.  F.  SMITH 
&  CO. 

1006  JAY  STREET 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


FKiZSH-AIH 

INCUBATOR 

The  Marvel  of  the  Century.       New  Principles. 
The  Mott  Wonderful  Machine  Ever  Built 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTED.  PATENT  ALARM 
AUTOMATIC  VENTILATION 

You  must  have  our  Catalogue  fully  describing  our  Incubators  and 
Brooders.    SEND  NOW ! 
FRESH-AIR  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


IN<  <>U1'<  IK.VTKU 


HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


25,000  Dressed  Turkeys  Wanted 

Vt\f  Paol-i  For  0ur  Christmas 
I1  Or    VjidMl.    and  New  Year  Trade 

We  sold  Fancy  Dressed  Turkeys  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  as 
high  as  30c  per  pound.  Mark  and  consign  all  you  have  to  us  if  you 
want  the  HIGHEST  MARK FT  1'IKCKS,  I  I  1.1.  WEIGHTS  »nd  QUICK 
CASH  RETURNS.  We  can  also  handle  all  other  kinds  of  product  for  cash. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 


209-211  CLAY  STREET 


EatnbliNlied  1870 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New  in  Incubators 

One  might  think  50  years  of  INCUBATOR  making 
would  exhaust  all  the  good  things.  NOT  SO. 
Petaluma  Incubators  contain  lots  of  new  things. 
YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  ARE. 
You'll  wonder  why  some  one  didn't  think  of  It 
before. 

The   PETALUMA   ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  is  a 

"corker." 

our  FRESH-AIR  BROODER  beats  all  others. 
There  are  so  many  good  things  to  tell  you.  bet- 
ter send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.     Worth  Dollars 

to  you  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petaluma,  CaL 
Fur     im.  I.    aimwrr    write   to    Desk  32. 


December  5,  1914. 
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Fruit  and  Poultry 

4Q  Acre  Special 

FOR  EVERY  MAN  WHO  WANTS  A  FARM 

Successful  Settlers  on  New  Land  Will  Plant  Dual- Purpose  Crops— Will  Utilize  By- 
Products  by  Feeding  to  Poultry  or  Stock.        This  Carefully  Planned,  40-Acre 
Equipped  Farm  Gives  You  a  Real  and  Complete  Start  in  the  Right  Way. 

— —  500  BABY  CHICKS  ^— 

Delivered  at  Your  Order 

are  included  with  other  equipment — of  trees,  seed,  farm 
implements,  and  a  pumping  plant.  Everything  to  plant 
your  land  and  give  return  crops  the  first  year. 

Chicks  become  broilers  and  are  ready  for  market  in  three 
months. 

Pullets  lay  eggs  in  six  monthsT  ~ 

An  average  hen  will  lay  ten  dozen  eggs  a  year  and  bring  in 
a  net  income  of 

$1.00  Per  Hen  Per  Year 


The  Successful  Farmers  of  California  are  fruitgrowers :  they  make  more  money,  have  more  automobiles  and  leisure  time  than 
any  other  class — and  yet  fruit  alone  is  uncertain. 

Settlers  upon  new  land  should  select  fruit  and  other  crops  adapted  to  their  particular  soil. 
They  should  be  absolutely  sure  of  abundant  and  cheap  water  for  irrigation. 
They  should  plant  two-purpose  crops  and  utilize  by-products. 

is  is  Good  Farm  Economy 

The  prospective  Settler  should  get  Circular  No.  121,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  California,  and  learn 
what  crops  and  acreage  are  required  to  bring  an  income  of  $4,000.  ,j 

Our  40-acre,  equipped  farm  will  establish  you  in  business — with  such  an  income.  Men  have  made  fortunes  beginning  on  run- 
down farms.  Our  equipment  is  combined  with  new,  clean,  strong  land. 

Call  This  to  the  Attention  of  Your  Friends.      We  Want  to  Talk  With  You  Before 

You  Decide  Where  to  Locate  and  What  to  Grow. 


Dudley  Moulton 

Formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  of  California,    Expert,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1202-1204  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


(Continued  from  page  553.) 
bakery  man  would  have  had  to  ap- 
pear in  court  anent  that  little  bit  of 
makeweight.  But  here  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fooled  Into  buying 
things  underweight  and  undersized, 
or  anything  else  before  making  a 
fuss.  Fact  is  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  hypnotized  by  our  own  eyes.  If 
a  thing  looks  nice  we  buy  it  and  pay 
for  the  privilege  regardless  of  qual- 
ity. And  that  is  where  a  good  part 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  comes  in. 
So  many  things  can  be  made  to  look 
nice  and  attractive  and  yet  their 
quality  is  not  as  good  as  some  that 
do  not  look  so  good. 

Raising  Turkeys. — -In  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Oct.  31,  there  was  an 
item  stating  that  Mrs.  Florence 
Richardson  claimed  to  have  raised 
every  turkey  hatched.  Mrs.  Richard- 
son writes  me  "that  it  is  a  perfectly 
true  claim."  She  says:  "In  th«» 
spring  I  had  two  turkey  hens 
that  we  had  saved  to  eat,  and  as 
they  wanted  to  mate  I  let  them  do 
so,  and  from  these  two  hens  I  raised 
to  salable  age  eighty-four  birds, 
some  of  them  weighing  when  killing 
time  came  close  to  17  pounds.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  say  I  have  good 
luck,  but  I  am  not  much  of  a  be- 
liever in  luck  and  would  hate  to 
think  that  all  my  care  and  work, 
feed  etc.,  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
success." 

Later  I  am  going  to  give  you  tur- 
key raisers  this  sensible  woman's 
recipe  for  raising  turkeys,  and  will 
tell  some  of  these  "luck"  people  how 
to  do  it. 

Sowing  Green  Feed. — Just  at  pre- 
sent what  we  should  all  do  is  clean 
up  for  winter,  sow  some  sort  of 
green  feed,  and  when  it  comes  up 
turn  the  chickens  out  and  let  them 
enjoy  a  spell  of  "back  to  nature" 
life. 

It  does  them  all  kinds  of  good, 
just  as  a  camping  trip  does  us  good; 
it  builds  up  the  hen  for  the  winter 
and  spring  work. 

This  is  California  growing  sea- 
son, and  if  you  want  cheap  green 
feed,  either  oats  or  barley  are  the 
cheapest.  We  have  recently  sown 
an  acre  or  more  to  barley  and  must- 
ard; the  barley,  of  course  came  up 
first  and  will  be  a  protection  and 
shade  for  the  mustard.  The  small 
mustard  plant  gets  sun-burned 
here  so  we  mixed  it  with  the  other 
grain  for  protection. 

Antiseptics  for  Prevention. — A  lit- 
tle antispetic  now  In  the  water  may 
prevent  trouble  from  germs  that  are 
always  pretty  active  in  the  fall 
months.  Some  people  use  "Germo- 
zone"  (Permanganate  of  potash  and 
bluestone).  Either  of  these  are  al- 
terative, antiseptic,  and  astringent, 
and  just  a  little  of  them  changes 
conditions. 

Late  Pullets. — This  is  the  month 
when  pullets  should  begin  laying  in 
large  numbers,  but  from  all  reports 
they  are  not  answa  ing  the  call  very 
waUic.  quires  a  little 

If  the  weather  be  feed  to  com- 
chicks  have  been  hatchesuccess  will 
are  kept  under  shelter  tuld  rather 
about  the  size  of  quail,  ^  and  lay 
are  turned  out  onto  the  to  lay, 
lands  with  their  mothers.  As  early 
one  who  has  experimented  k  job. 
rain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ex- 
tors  governing  the  young  turk,  an 


turns  the  trick  and  brings  the  eggs. 

Double  Mating — In  the  Rural 
Press  for  last  month  you  spoke  about 
a  Standard  Book  on  Poultry;  where 
can  I  get  one?  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  what  you  call  a  double  mating 
on  all  kinds  of  poultry?  Do  you 
have  to  have  one  for  your  kind  of 
birds?  I  saw  some  at  the  show  here 
and  they  looked  real  good  to  me. 
Please  help  out  a  novice  and  a  four- 
year  reader  of  the  Press. — C.  H.  W., 
San  Jose. 

[I  certainly  will  help  out  any 
reader  interested  in  good  stock, 
whether  it  is  my  kind  or  not.  The 
book  mentioned  is  not  a  book 
on  poultry,  but  a  "Standard"  set 
by  the  "American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion." It  describes  the  different 
breeds  to  make  individuals  eligible 
for  competition  in  the  poultry 
shows.  You  can  get  one  from  Chas. 
C.  Harker,  at  San  Jose.  The  price  is 
$2.  In  regard  to  the  double  mat- 
ing, it  is  only  necessary  on  birds  that 
are  called  parti-colored — that  is, 
birds  having  two  colors  in  the  feath- 
ers. These  are  all  called  parti-col- 
ored and  require  double  mating  in 
order  to  get  good  specimens  of  male 
and  female.  Towards  spring  I  will 
give  directions  for  double  mating,  at 
present  it  would  not  be  of  much  in- 
terest as  this  is  out  of  season  for 
mating.  No;  I  do  not  have  to  double 
mate  because  my  fowls  are  all  solid 
colors,  being  all  white  or  all  buff.] 

Hen  with  Contortions. — My  hen 
lost  all  her  feathers  in  a  night,  and 
since  then  she  has  been  going 
through  the  funniest  contortions, 
side-steps  and  backs  when  she  ap- 
proaches food;  comb  and  wattles  are 
red.  One  hen  died  after  going 
through  the  molt.  She  was  fat, 
but  had  no  eggs  in  her.  On 
the  inside,  left  side,  outside  of 
the  fat  was  a  dark  streak  running 
almost  the  entire  length  of  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  ailed  her? — Mrs.  A. 
C,  Tonopah. 

[I  think  the  first  hen  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  shock  of  losing  all  her 
feathers  at  once.  Feed  her  well,  give 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in 
her  water,  say  half  a  spoonful  to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  feed  her  a  few 
meat  scraps  from  the  table  and  she 
will  be  all  right.  The  second  hen 
was  evidently  too  fat  and  has  died 
from  apolexy.] 

Combs  Not  Red. — My  black  Min- 
orca pullets'  combs  are  not  as  red  as 
I  think  they  should  be,  yet  their 
feathers  are  glossy  and  they  eat  well. 
They  have  plenty  of  green  feed,  clean 
water,  good  run,  and  a  well  balanced 
ration,  sprouted  barley  and  corn 
twice  a  day,  but  they  have  not  had 
any  charcoal.  Is  that  necessary,  and 
can  you  suggest  any  remedy  to 
brighten  the  comb? — Mrs.  L.  K., 
Yountville. 

[Charcoal  is  useful  only  as  a 
cleanser  in  case  of  sour  crop  or  any 
diarrhoea  in  the  intestines.  It  has 
no  direct  influence  on  the  comb.  Un- 
less I  knew  how  old  your  pullets  are 
and  whether  they  have  commenced 
laying,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to 
say,  because  I  would  simply  be 
guessing.  If  the  pullets  are  pale 
after  they  commence  to  lay,  add  a 
little  tincture  of  iron  to  the  drink- 
ing water,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
quart,  or  red  cinchona  tonic  will  do 
the  work;  but  if  the  pullets  have 
not  laid  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  feed  well  and  wait  for  nature 
to  work  the  change.  You  seem  to 
be  feeding  well  anyway,  so  I  think 
they  will  turn  out  all  right.] 

Starting  in  Ducks  for  Market. — I" 
want  to  get  a  bunch  of  good  ducks 


I  want  to  raise  eight  or  ten  hundred 
young  ones  for  market,  and  turn 
them  loose  in  plenty  of  water 
with  feed  in  the  water  and  expect 
them  to  make  their  own  living. 
Which  would  be  the  best  breed  to 
handle  in  this  way,  and  how  many 
old  ducks  would  I  have  to  start  .with 
to  raise  this  number?  What  breed 
would  be  most  sure  of  success  and 
most  salable  to  handle  this  way? 
Would  it  be  best  to  buy  an  incubat- 
or? Where  can  I  get  a  good  book  on 
the  raising  of  ducks? — E.  C.  D., 
Gridley. 

[The  breed  that  would  stand  that 
sort  of  raising  best  is  the  colored 
Muscovy,  but  when  It  comes  to  sales, 
— well,  it  is  another  question.  The 
Muscovy  is  a  grand  duck  for  hardi- 
ness, but  the  odor  and  flavor  of 
musk  is  retained  all  the  way  to  the 
table.  The  Pekin  Is  the  hardiest 
and  most  salable  duck  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  other  would  do  at  all  under 
the  conditions  you  mention.  The 
Pekin  duck  is  good  for  at  least  150 
eggs  in  a  season,  though  they  will 
not  all  be  laid  at  the  right  time  for 
hatching.  You  will  need  a  drake  to 
every  five  ducks  and  if  you  let  them 
run  in  the  water  you  will  never  get 
enough  eggs  to  tell  the  story.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  your  laying  stock  yarded,  until 
after  they  lay,  then  they  could  be 
turned  out.  Yes,  you  should  have 
an  incubator  and  a  fairly  good  sized 
one  at  that  to  raise  so  many  ducks; 
should  judge  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty ducks  with  a  drake  for  every  five 
would  furnish  eggs  enough  for  that 
number.  I  believe  the  book  now  be- 
ing advertised  by  the  Press  will  give 
you  the  best  information  for  this 
Coast.  "Rankin"  is  the  best  known 
authority  on  duckv  he  has  large 
duck  farms  on  Long  Island,  but  the 
new  book  tells  you  as  much  as 
Rankin  will,  and  It  talks  for  Cali- 
fornia instead  of  Long  Island.  With 
Pekins  and  the  right  man  behind 
them,  success  would  be  tolerably 
sure,  but  the  ducks  can  only  do  their 
part;  the  rest  must  perforce  be  up  to 
the  man  or  woman. 


RICE  FOR  POULTRY. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
state  through  your  paper  the  feeding 
value  of  rice,  compared  to  wheat,  as 
a  food  for  chickens?  Will  rice  take 
the  place  of  wheat?  The  price  of 
cracked  or  broken  rice  is  less  than 
for  wheat. — W.  A.  S.,  Berry  Creek: 

[Rice  has  approximately  the  same 
feeding  value  as  wheat  for  poultry 
feed,  but  it  is  more  necessary  that 
other  grains  be  fed  in  connection 
with  it  than  is  the  case  with  wheat, 
since  it  does  not  contain  such  a  va- 
riety of  nutriments  as  wheat.  While 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  grain  ra- 
tion 80  per  cent  wheat,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  rice  should  be  used.  Rice  is 
more  fattening  than  most  of  our 
interesting  work  and  not  at  all  hard 
to  manage,  but  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  the  early  stages.  The 
new  book  will  point  out  how  to  feed 
your  breeders  and  raise  the  young 
ones.] 

if  *PATENTSf-a 

X£^9H  Crocker  Bid?,  S,  *, 
IrouiaJ   BtMuauiiAi    lOU  mechanist 
mov#m«»Bt*   ma1l«d  ftr*« 


INSIST  ON  GETTING 

CROLEY'S 
EVERLAY  EGG 
MASH 

and 

CROLEY'S  SCRATCH  FEED 

The  Two  Standard  Poultry  Feeds 

Start  the  season  right — Send  for 
Croley's  "Daily  Egg  Record  and 
Poultry  Account  Rook"  —  Free. 
Poultry  Feed  and  Supplies. 
Incubators. 

Geo.  H.  Croley  Co. 
Inc. 

631-637  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco  California 


The  fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  is  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  in  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  yon 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  yon 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  this 
season,  and  every  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  free  to  yon. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


WEST   COAST   EGG  FOOD 

Highly  nitrogenous.  Rich  in  protein. 
Supplies  the  proper  nutrients  for 

EGG  MAKING 

Keeps  the  hens  In  good  health. 
They  like  It.  they  eat  it.  There  Is 
no  waste.  The  best  and  therefore  the 
cheapest  Egg  Food  on  the  market. 


75-lb  Sack 


$1.80 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  E.  7th  St. 
Between  Main  and  I.os  Angeles  St». 

Los  Angeles. 

Phonem  Main  5031,  K538L 


Teach ing Pay 5 


^eachers  Receive  from*  70  to' 1 5(51 

[PerMonthand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
^Occupation  -  Free  Catalog 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Breed  AIREDALES  For  Profit 

Every  ranch  m  an,  stockman, 
farmer  needs  Airedales  In  hi*  busi- 
nesa.  Airedales  will  do  well  ail  the 
work  of  a  good  collie,  spaniel,  bird 
'or  any  useful  dog.  Will  hunt  hie 
game.  Kills  all  vermin.  Can  Uck 
any  animal  of  his  weight. 

At  home  Airedales  are  obedient 
and  docile  to  the  extreme,  and  fond 
of  children.     You  can  depend  on 
an  Airedale  at  all  times. 

Let  the  boys  make  big  profits  raising  Airedale  pupa; 
they  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 

A  good  new  book  Airedales,  has  fine  pictures  of 
noted  Airedales :  contains  no  advert isementa;  tella  of 
History.  Breeding.  Training,  and  what  you  want  to 
know  about  Airedales.  Sent  by  mail  for  25  cents, 
stamps  or  silver.  Send  for  it  now.  Address 
AIREDALE    BOOK    CO.,    Los   Angeles  CaJ. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  C. 
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Practical  Incubation  and  Brooding. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 
By  Janet  D.  Yates.  Modesto.) 

I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  all  the 
details  of  these  two  very  important 
subjests  in  this  article,  but  will  give 
some  of  my  own  experience.  We  all 
admit  that  brooding  chicks  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
poultry  business. 

Many  think  that  if  the  chicks  get 
past  the  three  weeks'  age  in  safety 
that  practically  all  danger  is  past, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that 
while  that  is  an  important  stage 
there  are  other  ages  just  as  import- 
ant. I  have  a  hatchery  at  Modesto 
and  will  give  my  experience  in  incu- 
bating. I  have  used  eight  different 
makes  of  incubators  and  have  let 
all  go  but  two  makes  of  the  hot  wa- 
ter machines.  I  have  a  number  of 
these  machines  and  they  run  uni- 
formly, and  the  results  are  usually 
satisfactory.  My  incubator  house  is 
half  under  ground  and  half  above. 
The  side  walls  to  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  the  floor  are  of  cement. 

Above  the  ground  I  have  double 
walls  made  of  lumber,  also  a  wood 
ceiling  overhead.  My  windows  are 
made  of  light  canvas  on  a  frame 
that  I  can  adjust  in  opening,  accord- 
ing to  how  much  ventilation  I  want. 
I  have  electric  light  for  testing,  etc. 

The  light  canvas  gives  enough 
light  on  the  machines  and  it  also 
gives,  some  ventilation,  but  very  little 
sun  heat.  I  have  other  ventilation 
also  near  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
also  in  the  ceiling,  and  all  are  adjust- 
able according  to  how  cold  or  how 
windy,  arranging  the  ventilation  to 
suit  the  weather.  With  this  kind  of 
a  house  the  labor  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

For  the  farmer  or  poultry  man 
who  hasn't  a  house  built  for  the 
purpose  the  basement  or  cellar  is  the 
best,  and  a  room  where  no  sun  shines 
in  and  where  there  is  no  stove  is  the 
next  best  place.  At  any  of  these 
places  the  incubator  should  run  even 
enough  to  not  be  looked  at  during  the 
night.  Some  women  make  an  incu- 
bator as  much  work  to  watch  in  the 
night  as  a  young  baby,  and  it  is  all 
uncalled  for. 

I  have  a  number  of  machines  and 
I  see  them  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  never  bother  with  them 
again  till  next  morning  about  seven 
o'clock  I  look  at  my  machines  on 
an  average  of  about  5  times  a  day, 
and  when  the  night  is  going  to  be 
cold  I  always  turn  each  flame  up 
just  a  little,  usually  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

For  those  who  have  never  run  an 
incubator  before,  it  is  well  to  run  it 
two  days  before  putting  in  the  eggs. 
Read  the  directions  that  come  with 
the  machine  and  understand  them. 
I  use  the  regular  grade  of  kerosene 
which  sells  for  10c  per  gallon.  I 
have  burned  several  barrels  of  it, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  particle  of 
trouble  with  the  oil,  or  a  lamp  of 
the  machines.  I  am  using  it  now  and 
I  have  had  machines  that  were  not 
cold  any  time  during  February, 
March,  April  and  May.  I  fill  my 
lamps  at  noon  time.  There  are  two 
or  three  reasons  for  filling  at  that 
time:  first,  because  you  do  not  turn 
any  eggs  at  that  time  and  there  Is 
no  danger  of  getting  the  oil  on  any 
of  the  eggs;  second,  if  you  fill  the 


lamps  regular  at  this  time  of  day, 
you  bear  it  in  mind  as  a  separate 
piece  of  work  and  it  is  not  so  easily 
forgotten.  If  you  do  forget  it  at  the 
noon  hour  you  have  all  afternoon 
for  it  to  come  into  your  mind. 

After  the  third  day  I  turn  and 
air  the  eggs  morning  and  evening, 
airing  five  minutes  at  first  and  in- 
creasing the  time  gradually  till  about 
the  15  th  to  18  th  day.  I  air  the  eggs 
half  an  hour  or  more,  if  the  rooms  is 
comfortably  warm. 

On  the  18th  day  I  spray  the  eggs 
with  warm  water,  using  a  small 
hand  sprayer.  I  have  had  splendid 
hatches  before  I  began  to  use  the 
spray,  but  it  surely  can  do  no  harm 
on  the  18  th  day.  I  only  spray  till 
tiny  drops  are  formed  on  the  shell, 
then  put  the  tray  back  in  the  ma- 
chine at  once. 

When  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch 
do  not  open  the  door  till  all  are 
hatched.  If  you  do,  the  moment  the 
outside  air  comes  in  contact  with  the 
hatching  chicks  it  dries  them  to  the 
shell. 

When  all  are  hatched,  take  out 
the  trays,  open  the  ventilators  of  the 
machine,  and  if  it  is  a  500-egg  ma- 
chine fasten  the  door  so  that  there  is 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  opening.  Keep 
the  chicks  in  the  incubator  24  hours. 
I  ship  chicks  in  the  boxes  made  for 
that  purpose.  The  boxes  hold  100 
chicks,  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments. They  carry  fine  in  these 
boxes  and  will  go  a  long  ways  safely. 
The  method  of  raising  chicks  varies 
according  to  how  many  you  intend  to 
brood. 

If  you  are  to  brood  1000  to  2000, 
you  will  want  to  take  methods  that 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  labor.  If 
you  don't  you  will  do  but  very  little 
else  but  care  for  the  brooding. 

If  you  intend  to  brood  100,  200  or 
300  it  is  well  to  brood  them  in  re- 
liable heated  brooders.  The  round 
brooders  are  coming  into  favor  fast 
as  they  have  no  corners,  and  the 
chicks  can  adjust  themselves  to  the 
heat. 

If  the  weather  is  good,  that  is  nice 
sunny  days,  you  can  brood  chicks  in 
lots  of  75  in  fireless  brooders  and 
get  fine  results,  but  if  the  days  are 
cold  you  will  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  heat.  I  know  one  party  that  used 
an  oil  stove  in  day  time  to  keep  the 
chicks  comfortable.  This  requires  a 
good  brooder  house. 

If  you  are  going  to  brood  600  to 
1,000  get  a  larger  capacity  brooder, 
preferably  one  to  accommodate  the 
1,000  and  go  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  maker.  With  the  larger 
broods  you  should  be  at  the  brooder 
house  each  evening  just  at  the  time 
they  are  going  to  bed  and  see  that 
none  crowd  in  the  corners. 

A  good  way  is  to  put  one-fnch 
mesh  wire,  one  foot  high,  in  a  large 
circle  around  the  brooder  while  the 
chicks  are  small.  This  is  used  when 
a  brooder  stove  is  used.  If  you  use 
the  lamp-heated  brooders  take  care 
of  the  lamp  just  as  well  as  you 
would  the  incubator  lamp. 

A  good  commercial  chick  feed 
gives  uniform  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. After  the  chicks  are  10  days 
to  two  weeks  old  be  sure  to  keep  the 
proper  amount  of  beef  scrap  in  the 
feed.  This  is  one  place  where  many 
fail  in  raising  young    stock.  They 


must  have  the  proper  amount  of  ani- 
mal protein  to  prdperly  develop  their 
bodies  just  as  the  laying  hen  must 
have  the  proper  amount  of  animal 
protein  to  lay  the  amount  of  eggs  she 
should.  The  growing  pullets  should 
have  15  to  20  per  cent  beef  scrap  or 
fish  meat  meal  to  get  them  to  laying 
at  the  proper  age,  otherwise  they  will 
be  unprofitable. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  want  to 
mention  about  brooding  and  that  is 
teaching  or  getting  the  chicks  to 
roost  before  they  get  too  big. 

If  you  leave  the  chicks  in  the 
brooder  too  long,  a  thing  which  is 
often  done,  they  are  crowded  and 
sweating  and  before  you  realize  it 
they  are  crowded  for  room.  This 
sweating  soon  brings  on  cold  and 
roup.  You  must  teach  them  to  roost 
early.  One  sure  way  to  do  it  is  to 
put  little  roots  or  slats  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  can  not  get  down 
through  them  and  put  on  a  frame 
six  inches  from  the  floor.  Put  a 
burlap  sack  across  the  corner  so 
they  cannot  crowd  in  the  corner. 

I  like  to  keep  the  dry  mash  in  the 
hopper  before  the  chicks  all  the 
time  and  put  the  grain  in  litter. 
Study  the  wants  of  your  chicks,  give 
them  plenty  of  green  feed  and  proper 
amounts  of  animal  protein  and  they 
will  repay  you. 


PUMPS 


MOTORS 


Miller  Horizantal  Automatically  Water  I 
I  Balanced  Enclosed  Runner  Ring  Oiling  I 
I  DirectConnected  Pumps  make  ideal  pump- 1 
I  ing  units.    Built  and  guaranteed  for  all  | 

beads  and  capacities 


I  Don't  wait  until  your  crop  is  dead  butl 
write  us  NOW  and  ask.  for  catalog  and 
I  information  blank.   We  are  experts  and  I 
I  our  experience  is  at  your  command. 

NORMAN   B.    MILLER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

S03  MARKET  STREET 


Have  you  seen  our  free  book 


"Chickens'jjFrom 
Shell  to  Market" 

You  should  write  for  it  when 
making  your  plans  for  next 
season. 

Coulson  Company 

Petaluma,  California 


Cows  plus  Hogs 

Every  good  cow  at  Fairmead 
brings  in  around  $8.00  per  month, 
cash.  25  cows  means  $200.00 
cash  each  month.  Two  creameries 
collect  the  butter-fat,  paying  the 
highest  prices.  One  acre  of  al- 
falfa at  Fairmead  will  support  a 
cow  the  year  round  or  12  to  20 
hogs.  Hogs  can  be  produced  at 
Fairmead  for  4c  per  pound.  Pres- 
ent prices  8c  to  10c  cash.  Why 
not  farm  for  real  money? 

AT  FAIRMEAD 

the  worth-while  fruit  and  alfalfa 
section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
where  land  prices  are  still  low? 
Fill  out  and  send  today  the  fol- 
lowing coupon: 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Co., 
Owners, 
595  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  booklet — 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Farm  at  Fairmead 
on  Easy  Terms." 


NAME  .  .  . 
ADDRESS 
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The  Home  Circle 

THE  KITCHEN. 

By  Elizabeth  West  Parker. 
Of  all  the  rooms  in  our  house 

I  like  the  kitchen  best; 
There's  always  something  going  on, 

Something  to  Interest 
A  little  boy  who  has  to  play 
Indoors  upon  a  rainy  day. 

So  when  they  say,  "Oh,  do  be  still," 
And,  "Don't  make  such  a  noise," 

I  go  straight  to  the  kitchen;  our 
Bridget  she  just  loves  boys; 

She  seems  to  know  the  things  to  do 

To  make  you  have  a  good  time,  too. 

She  lets  me  cut  out  brown-bread  men 

And  cookie  stars  and  moons; 
And,  if  she's  made   some  chocolate 
cake, 

I  always  lick  the  spoons; 
And,  'fore  she  starts  to  sweep  the 
roem, 

She  rides  me  round  upon  the  broom. 

The  kitchen's  fascinating  for 

It's  full  of  lively  things; 
The  faucets  run,  then  drip,  zip,  zip; 

And,  while  the  kettle  sings, 
I  beat  the  dish-pan  with  a  spoon 
And  Bridget  dances  a  "breakdoon." 

MARY    ELLEN'S  NAUGHTY 
DAY. 

By  Mary  C.  Bartlett. 

Mary  Ellen  lived  in  the  country, 
not  far  from  Grandmother  Bent's 
house.  There  were  no  houses  be- 
tween, but  there  were  green  fields 
and  trees  and  wild  flowers.  Some- 
times one  met  a  carriage  or  a  wagon, 
and  quite  often  an  automobile. 

Mary  Ellen  was  a  very  little  girl, 
but  she  was  sometimes  allowed  to  go 
alone  to  Grandmother  Bent's.  On 
such  occasions  mother  would  tele- 
phone to  the  other  house,  "Look  out 
for  Mary  Ellen,"  and  then  she  would 
give  the  little  girl  a  good-bye  hug 
and  kiss,  and,  with  many  injunctions 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  the  child  would  start  upon  her 
little  journey.  She  was  sure  to  see 
a  kind  face  watching  for  her  from 
Grandmother's  window,  or  perhaps 
Aunt  Edith  would  come  to  meet  her. 
Mary  Ellen  was  the  only  grandchild, 
and  they  all  loved  her  very  dearly. 

Itwas  strange  that  a  little  girl  who 
had  so  many  to  love  her  shouldn't 
always  be  good;  but,  alas!  Mary  El- 
len sometimes  had  her  naughty  days, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  She  was 
cross  to  her  mother,  and,  when  re- 
proved, only  pouted  the  more.  She 
shook  Rebecca,  her  much-loved  doll, 
because  her  dress  wouldn't  hook 
straight,  and  made  herself  so  gen- 
erally disagreeable  that  her  mother 
at  last  lifted  her  up  to  her  high 
chair,  and  bade  her  stay  there  until 
she  could  be  a  good  little  girl. 

"I  want — to  go  to  Grandmother 
Bent's,"  whined  Mary  Ellen. 

"No,  indeed.  No  visit  to  Grand- 
mother's to-day." 

Mary  Ellen  made  no  answer,  but 
her  face  was  full  of  ugly  wrinkles, 
and  she  kicked  the  chair  with  her 
naughty  little  feet.  She  didn't  look 
a  bit  like  sweet  little  Mary  Ellen  as 
she  was  sometimes  called. 

Her  naughty  thoughts  were  busy. 
Never  had  she  wanted  so  much  to  go 
to  Grandmother  Bent's;  and,  when 
her  mother  went  out  to  the  back 
garden  with  her  watering-pot,  she 
suddenly  stopped  crying.  Usually  she 
would  have  followed  her  mother, 
chatting  gayly  all  the  while, — but 
now — 

"I  will  go  to  Grandmother  Be  t"s," 
she  said  to  herself,  "I  will!"  And 
she  slid  down  from  her  high  chair, 
walked  up  to  the  telephone,  and 
called  loudly  into  its  black  depths, 


"Loot  out  for  Mary  Ellen."  Then  she 
picked  up  poor  Rebecca  from  the 
floor  where  she  had  thrown  her,  and 
started  off  on  the  run. 

Her  mother  was  busy  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house  as  the  little  girl 
well  knew.  No  one  saw  her.  It  was 
a  lovely  April  morning,  but  the  air 
was  cool  Mary  Ellen  shivered  a  lit- 
tle, but  she  hugged  her  dolly  the 
closer  and  trudged  on.  Aunt  Edith 
did  not  come  to  meet  her,  and  there 
was  no  kind  face  at  the  window. 
Mary  Ellen  felt  aggrieved.  She  enter- 
ed the  house  with  a  little  stamp  of 
displeasure. 

The  only  occupant  of  the  kitchen 
was  her  Uncle  Rob,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen. 

"Hullo,  Tot!"  he  exclaimed, 
"where'd  you  come  from?" 

"From  my  house." 

"Why  didn't  you  telephone?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Mary  Ellen,  with 
dignity. 

"Who  did?" 

"I  did." 

"O — h!  How's  your  dollie?" 
"She's  cold." 

"I  hope  she  isn't  going  to  have 
pneumonia,"  said  Rob,  with  great 
solicitude. 

Mary  Ellen  hugged  her  closer. 

"Where's  grandmother?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"She  and  Aunt  Edith  are  out  to 
the  barn.    They'll  be  right  in.' 

"I'm  going  out  there,"  said  Mary- 
Ellen. 

"You'd  better  leave  Rebecca  here," 
advised  Rob.     "It's  cold  out  there." 

Mary  Ellen  hesitated. 

"I'll  tell  you  where  to  put  her," 
said  Rob.  "Mother's  left  the  oven 
door  open.  Clap  her  in  there.  It's  nice 
and  warm." 

Mary  Ellen  held  her  little  hands 
for  a  second  at  the  oven  door.  It  cer- 
tainly was  lovely  and  warm  in  there. 
Wrapping  Rebecca  in  a  piece  of  old 
cloth,  which  Rob  found  for  her,  she 
slid  her  into  the  oven  as  if  she  had 
been  a  pie.  Then  she  ran  out  to 
the  barn,  while  Rob  sauntered  off 
down  the  road. 

Grandmother  Bent  and  Aunt 
Edith  were  much  surprised  to  see 
their  small  relative,  and  by  skilful 
questioning  at  length  surmised  the 
truth 

The  errand  to  the  barn  was  soon 
accomplished,  and  all  went  back  to 
the  house;  but  before  they  reached 
the  kitchen  door  Grandmother  ex- 
claimed, with  an  expressive  sniff: 
"Why!  What's  burning?  Where's 
that  smoke  coming  from?" 

She  rushed  into  the  kitchen. 
"What's  this  in  the  oven?"  she  cried, 
and  she  stooped  and  pulled  Rebocca 
from  her  perilous  position. 

Poor  Rebecca!  She  was  certainly 
warm  enough  now.  No  one  could 
touch  her.  Her  clothes  fell  off  in 
little  black  pieces  Her  cheeks,  once 
so  rosy,  were  burned  and  brown.  The 
lustre  had  gone  from  her  eyes,  and 
her  smiling  lips  were  nothing  but 
black  lines.  Grandmother  took  her 
up  very  gingerly,  and  carried  her 
out  on  a  plate  to  the  shed,  to  cool. 
Poor  Rebecca!  It  was  too  much  for 
Mary  Ellen.  She  screamed  iif  dismay. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Grandmother. 
"Who  put  her  in  there,  deary?" 

"I  did.  Rob  said  she'd  get  warm." 

"The  scamp!"  Grandmother's  tone 
was  meant  to  be  severe,  but  it  was 
very  hard  to  be  severe  where  Rob 
was  concerned. 

At  this  moment    the  telephone 


rang.    "Is  Mary  Ellen  there?" 
Yes." 

"She's  a  very  naughty  girl.  Please 
send  her  home  at  once." 


"Don't  punish  her,"  called  Grand- 
mother Bent. 
"Why  not?" 

"You'll  see.    Go  home,  honey,  as 


Why 
You  Should  Buy 


HlmETTG-  tools  are  keener  and  better  tem- 
pered, — imffift-  tools  work  better  and  last 
longer,  — Stiletto-  garden  and  farm  implements 
are  longer  lived,  run  easier  and  more  satisfac- 
torily, "-STlLCTTO-  paint  goes  farther  and  wears 
better  and  that  word  — Stilcttq-  spells  qual- 
ity and  confidence,  first,  last  and  always. 

If  you  do  not  know  where  -Sthxtto-* 
goods  are  sold  write  us  and  we  will 
give  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  — STUXTTO  -  dealer. 

Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co. 

701  Tow- nend  St.  ' 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.I 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live 
from  the  city,  you  can  have  all  the 
sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden 
—anywhere.    Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  assured/ 
if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

Write  for  Kewanee  Catalog  B 
 ALSO  

CENTRIFUGAL.  PUMPS 
DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

For  Irrigating 

Sewage  Disposal  Systems 

For  Private  Homes 


WRITE  US 


SIVIONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

117-119-121  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Tel.  Kearny  1457. 


Buy  by  Parcel  Pint  Direct  from  the  Importsrv 

"Quality"  Tea  and  Coffee. 

CHA  HA"— A  famous  Green  linrolored  Japan  Tea   60  CTt.  A  Lft 

NIN-GAR  BLEND" — A  delirious  Black  English  Breakfast  Tea   50  CT».  A  IM. 

'SEELOE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Blvk  Teas  In  the  world  75  CTt.  A  LI. 

Packed  Only  in  1- lb.  Absolutely  Alr-Tlght  Tim. 

E-Cll-A-BLEND"  —  Cholre  Pure  Coffee  1  LB.  40  CTS.;  3  LIS,  11.00 

All  Postal*  paid  by  si  Mall  Orders  to 

THE  W«.  J.  SCH ROTH  CO..  112-A  Uarket  St.,  San  FranslsM.  Oal. 
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quick  as  you  can,"  she  said  to  the 
sobbing  little  girl.  "Aunt  Edith  will 
go,  too.  Take  Rebecca  with  you,"  she 
added,  as  an  afterthought.  "She's 
cool  enough  to  handle,  now."  She 
put  Rebecca  into  the  arms  of  her  lit- 
tle mother  as  she  spoke. 

"She's —  all —  peeling,"  sobbed 
Mary  Ellen;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  Rebecca's  clothing  and  many  lit- 
tle pieces  of  her  person  had  peeled 
off,  so  that  it  was  a  sorry  looking 
doll  that  the  little  girl  carried  in  her 
arms  on  her  homeward  way. 

Aunt  Edith  could  have  cried  her- 
self as  she  looked  at  her  heart-brok- 
en niece;  but  there  was  a  comical 
side  to  the  tragedy,  nevertheless. 

It  was  a  very  severe  face  that  was 
watching  at  the  window  for  Mary 
Ellen's  return,  but  it  grew  softer 
when  the  child  rushed  into  her  moth- 
er's arms,  holding  up  the  disfigured 
doll. 

"Poor  Rebecca!  How  did  it  hap- 
pen?" , 

"In  the  oven.  She  was  cold.  Rob 
said  she'd  get  warm!" 

The  two  grown  people  looked  at 
each  other.  Not  for  worlds  would 
they  have  laughed. 

"I  must  run  back,"  said  Aunt 
Edith  at  length.  "We're  awfully 
busy."  Then  she  added,  in  a  low 
tone,  "You  won't  punish  her." 

"Of  course  not.  She's  had  her 
punishment.  Poor  little  girlie!"  was 
the  reply. 

Mary  Ellen  is  to  have  another  doll 
upon  her  birthday,  which  will  soon 
come, — a  more  beautifull  doll  than 
Rebecca,  if  such  a  thing  could  possi- 
bly be.  Let  us  hope  that  her  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land,  and  that  she 
may  be  a  great  comfort  to  her  little 
mother. — Christian  Register. 


CHRISTMAS  .GIVING. 

The  ever  present  crochet  work  and 
the  occasional  and  pointed  comment 
from  the  man  of  the  house  brings  to 
us  a  realization  that  the  season  of 
gift  giving  is  near  at  hand.  Even  now 
we  are  planning  on  how  and  with 
what  we  shall  "pay  back."  We  smile 
grimly  yet  with  appreciation  at  the 
remark  of  the  cynic:  "Well,  have  you 
become  reconciled  to  your  Christmas 
presents  yet?"  Already  we  hear 
groans  over  the  approach  of  January- 
first  with  its  greatly  increased  accu- 
mulation of  unpaid  bills  and  that  day 
Is  coming  to  be  a  day  of  dismay  in- 
stead of  the  happy  beginning  of  a 
new  year.  And  thus  the  travesty  on 
the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  season 
Is  borne  home  to  us  and  we  are  mov- 
ed to  ask  ourselves  "What  is  it  all 


Star  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  fur- 
Dace.  Cheaper  than  weod,  coal  or  gas. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


J 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Box 
lhook  and  Boxes.  Trays,  Lum- 
ber. Millwork,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent. 


R.  F.  Wilson.  Stockton,  Calif. 


about?"  and,  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?"  Thoughtful  persons 
must  now  feel  that  they  owe  to  their 
friends  a  certain  obligation  in  help- 
ing to  lift  the  burden  of  Christmas 
and  of  helping  to  keep  for  it  the  true 
spirit  of  pleasure  giving.  We  may 
have  tried  to  find  in  the  holiday  prac- 
tices a  justification  in  "Everybody 
dues  it,"  and  either  because  we  have 
none  of  us  wished  to  be  "different 
and  peculiar"  or  because  we  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  confront  the  criti- 
cism of  the  awe— inspiring  "they" — 
we  have  followed  what  has  seemed 
after  all  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
just  giving — Oh,  anything — just  so 
you  give  something  that  cost  no  less 
than  what  we  have  received. 

To  be  sure  none  of  us  feel  quali- 
fied to  direct  the  tide  of  popular 
practices,  yet  no  one  of  us  when  we 
do  stop  to  think,  ever  so  briefly,  but 
has  some  well  defined  idea  of  what 
we  would  like  Christmas  season  to 
mean  to  us.  We  do  want  the  Christ- 
mas season  to  be  a  season  of  good 
will,  not  that  the  whole  year  through 
should  be  so  characterized,  but  we 
do,  many  of  us,  believe  that  the  speci- 
al observance  of  a  season  of  the  year 
may  serve  to  gather  up  our  inten- 
tions and  forces  and  that  in  giving 
expression  to  those  intentions 
through  the  giving  of  gifts  and  spe- 
cial greetings  there  will  be  given  an 
impetus  to  the  larger  display  of  good 
will  throughout  the  year.  That  ex- 
pression of  good  will  should  be  not 
alone  a  pocket  book  expression,  but 
it  should  be  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
For  it  is  not  the  monetary  value  but 
the  thought  and  sincere  good  wishes 
that  give  to  the  gift  its  pleasure  giv- 
ing power,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  gift  need  not  necessar- 
ily have  money  value. 

If  we  then  have  thought  for  our 
friends  we  will  have  regard  for  the 
appropriate,  not  heedessly  giving  to 
Uncle  Tom  embroidered  slippers 
when  he  already  is  the  possessor  of 
several  pairs  of  such  impediments, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  should  we  be 
so  desperately  determined  to  give 
what  is  practical  that  we  give  moth- 
er a  "Roaster"  that  she  may  the  bet- 
ter roast  the  turkey  for  our  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

The  trifling  gift  finds  a  ready  wel- 
come if  it  carries  with  it  thoughtful- 
ness  and  kindness;  and  if  the  special 
greeting  carries  with  it  a  heart  inter- 
est in  the  friend,  then  does  it — then 
will  it  truthfully  spell  "Merry  Christ- 
mas."— Inga  M.  K.  Allison. 


Robert  Collyer  told  the  story  of  an 
old  Methodist  blacksmith  who  was 
also  a  local  preacher.  He"  went  to  a 
Quaker  meeting,  and  by  and  by  he 
said  to  his  friend,  "Let's  pray  a  bit." 
"No,  Sammy,"  said  he,  "thee  must 
not  pray  here."  After  a  while  he  said 
again,  "Let's  sing  a  bit,  then."  "No, 
Sammy,  we  can't  sing  in  Friends' 
meeting;  and,  if  we  did,  we  should 
have  to  wait  till  the  Spirit  moved." 
"Well,  now,"  said  Sammy,  "at  the 
Methodist  meeting  we  think  we  do 
pretty  well  if  we  move  the  Spirit." 


Kind  Party:  "What  are  you  crying 
that  way  for,  little  boy?"  Little  Boy: 
"  'Cause  it's  the  only  way  I  know 
how  to  cry." — Life's  Calendar. 


Mother  (at  the  breakfast  table)  : 
"You  always  ought  to  use  your  nap- 
kin, Georgie."  Georgie:  "I  am  usin' 
it,  Mother:  I've  got  the  dog  tied  to 
the  leg  of  the  table  with  it." 


The 

Woman 

^Experience' 

The  woman  who  knows  what's 
what  always  demands  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate,  because  she 
knows  and  appreciates  its  true 
worth.  In  addition  to  its  value 
as  a  tempting  and  strengthening 
beverage,  it  can  be  served  and  used 
in  many  practical  ways.  As  a 
flavoring  for  puddings,  ice  cream, 
candy,  cake,  icing,  sauces,  etc.,  it 
is  without  an  equal. 

Begin  using  it  to-morrow.' 

///  hermetically 
sealed  cans. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  it  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate.  It  hat  been  used 
in  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  its  popularity  is  growing  day 
by  day. 

D.  GHIR ARDEUJ  CO.  • 
Since  1862  Sen  Francuco 


The  same  high 
quality  at  the 
same  low  price  yon 
have  always  paid. 


GHIRARDELLIS 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  &PIO  fiKSNDB 

"THE  DISTINCTIVE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROUTE" 
The  Line  of 

SERVICE 
SCENERY 
SATISFACTION 

On  your  next  trip  consider  the  advantages  offered  by  this  rout*. 

THROUGH  THE  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON  AND  THE 
ROYAL  GORGE,  WHERE  BEAUTY  OF  SCENERY 
IS    COMBINED    WITH    EXCELLENCE  OF 
SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON  TRAINS 
OF  HOMELIKE  COMFORT 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132  . 
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The  Markets. 


WHEAT. 
A  little  easier  feeling  has  develop- 
ed in  outside  markets,  resulting  in  a 
curtailment  of  business  locally,  and 
some  shading  of  prices  is  reported, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  any  lower  level  of  values  will 
be  established. 

Cal.  Club,  Ctl   $1.95  @  2.00 

Forty-ffold    2.00  @  2.05 

Northern  Club  1.95  @2. 00 

Northern  Blue'm   2.10(g)  2.15 

Northern  Red    1.95  @  2.10 

BARLEY. 
Brewing  &  Ship'ng  $1.20  @1.25 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.17%  @1.22% 
Notwitstanding  the  large  export 
shipments,  offerings  in  the  interior 
are  still  heavy,  and  the  buying 
movement  is  hardly  as  active  as  for 
some  time  past.  Values,  however, 
are  steadily  held. 

OATS. 

There  is  still  quite  an  active  move- 
ment in  the  north,  but  with  rather 
large  offerings  there  is  less  strength 
as  to  values,  and  northern  white  oats 
are  a  little  easier  here.  Other  lines 
are  steady  at  he  former  figures. 

Red  feed  1.45  @  1.50 

Seed   1.65  @  1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.55  @  1.60 

Black  Seed  1.75  @  2.25 

CORN. 

California  Yellow  Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.75  @  1.80 

Egyptian  White   1.60@1.70 

Milo  Maize   1.65®  1.70 

BEANS. 

The  crop  is  now  completed,  and  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  little  better  line 
on  the  situation  than  before.  Limas 
are  attracting  more  attention  than 
other  lines,  as  in  spite  of  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  output  the  crop  is 
moving  off  rapidly  under  a  strong  de- 
mand, and  prices  for  eastern  ship- 
ment have  shown  a  steady  advance. 
Growers,  who  now  hold  most  of  the 
remaining  stock,  are  holding  firmly. 
In  other  lines  the  crop  as  a  whole 
have  been  good,  and  the  demand  is 
holding  up  in  very  satisfactory 
shape,  keeping  values  steady  at  the 
former  level.  The  crop  of  Pinks  is 
below  expectations,  and  the  crop  of 
large  whites  was     nothing  extra, 

(On  Wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.  ...  $4.50  @  4.75 

Blackeyes   3.75  @  3.85 

Cranberry  Beans   3.65  @  3.75 

Horse  Beans    3.50 @3. 75 

Small  Whites    3.90@4.00 

Large  White    3.75®  3.90 

f?nk    3.00®  3.10 

L'mas   .  .5.16 ©6.26 

Red  Kidneys    5.00®5.10 

Mexican  Red    4.75  @5. 00 

SEEDS. 

The  general  demand  is  keeping  up. 
fairly  well  for  this  season,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  fall  buying 
has  been  done. 

Alfalfa   16     @17  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb.  ..  .Nominal 

Canary   10  @12%c 

5?,mP    3%@4  c 

5f.ll,ei,   2%@  3^4c 

Timothy    7%@8  c 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  increased  again,  but 
most  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  an  export  movement.  Local  sup- 
plies, however,  still  tend  to  run 
ahead  of  the  demand,  and  ordinary 
offerings  are  hard  to  dispose  of.  Re- 
quirements for  local  delivery  and 
drayage  work  are  lighter  than  us- 
ual, and  the  present  small  scope  of 
construction  operations  also  cuts  off 
a  large  part  of  the  normal  demand. 
This  week's  rain  tends  to  relieve  any 
fear  of  a  short  crop  for  next  year. 
Alfalfa  is  still  offered  in  abundance, 
and  moves  slowly,  though  the  rain 
may  stiffen  the  market. 
No.  1  Wheat   $9.00011.00 

do  No.  2   6.00®  8.50 

Barley    5.00®  7.50 

Tame  Oats   6.00@12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50®  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40  @  45c 

FEEDSTUFPS. 

It  is  expected  that  the  rain  will 


curtail  the  general  demand  some- 
what. Bran  is  stiffened  up  a  little, 
with  lighter  offerings,  and  oil  cake 
meal  has  advanced  sharply,  while 
cracked  corn  is  easier. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton   $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00®  15.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    37.00@ 38.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.00®  25.50 

Cracked  Corn  40.00®  41.00 

Middlings    33.00®  34.00 

Rolled  Barley   25.00® 26.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ® 33.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00®  33.00 

Shorts    29.00®  30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Garden  truck  has  been  moving 
slowly  this  week,  partly  on  account 
of  weather  conditions,  which  always 
interfere  with  city  buying  somewhat. 
Supplies  in  some  lines  are  lighter, 
but  in  general  values  show  little 
firmness.  String  beans  have  taken 
quite  a  drop,  and  celery  and  lettuce 
from  both  nearby  and  southern 
points  are  lower.  Sprouts  are  a  little 
higher,  and  eggplant  and  cucumbers 
also  command  firmer  figures.  Bell 
peppers  are  easier,  but  chilis  show  a 
sharp  advance.  Offerings  of  tomatoes 
are  steadily  diminishing,  and  prices 
show  a  further  advance. 
Green  Peppers,  bell,  lugs  30  @  40c 
Green  Peppers,  Chili....  50®  60c 


Carorts,  per  sack   30®  40c 

Tomatoes,  lugs   40®  75c 

Beans:  Wax,  per  lb   3®  7c 

String    4®  7c 

Lima    5®  8c 

Cucumbers,  lugs   40®  75c 

Eggplant,  lb   3®  6c 

Cream  Squash,  box  30®  35c 

Celery,  doz   20®  25c 

do  crate   1.00®  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb    4®  4%c 

Lettuce,  crate   1.00®  1.25 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Ordinary  river  stock  is  quoted  a  lit- 
tle higher,  but  on  the  whole  the  po- 
tato market  is  in  rather  poor  shape, 
with  a  good  deal  of  stock  still  in  the 
river  district,  and  some  northern 
supplies  coming  in,  while  the  demand 
is  light.  Onions  show  more  activity 
and  an  upward  tendency,  as  a  good 
many  have  been  shipped  out,  and 
most  of  what  remain  are  in  storage. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl  $1.40®  1.50 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  .75c@  1.00 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl.  .  .  .1.35®  1.50 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack  ..  75c@  90c 
Garlic,  per  lb   10®  12 %c 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  chickens  were  fairly 
large  early  in  the  week,  but  the  de- 
mand has  picked  up  in  good  shape, 
cleaning  up  most  of  the  offerings  and 
causing  an  advance  in  broilers  and 
fryers.    Turkeys  also  are  higher,  as 


the  Thanksgiving  market  picked  up 
well  at  the  close,  and  with  lighter 
receipts  the  values  are  well  maintain- 
ed. Local  dealers  look  for  fair  val- 
ues on  the  Christmas  market. 
Turkeys,  lb  23     @22  c 

do,      dressed   25     @28  c 

Large  Broilers  20     @22  c 

Small  broilers,  per  lb.  25     @28  c 

Fryers   19     @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17  @18  c 
Hens,  extra,  per  lb....  17  @18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb....  15  @16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb. 17     @18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   $5.00® 9.00 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  gradually 
dropping  all  week,  with  somewhat 
larger  supplies  and  practicaly  no  de- 
mand for  shipment.  Extras  are  back 
to  30c,  and  the  lower  grades  have  al- 
so lost  lc.  from  last  week's  figures. 

Tbu.  Fri.  8  at.    Mor.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    33  31%  31ft  30H  30 

Prime                              28      28      28  28  21 

Firsts    27  27      27  27  26 

EGGS. 

Both  grades  took  quite  a  sudden 
drop  after  the  holiday,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  market  had  passed  its  high- 
est point,  as  the  tendency  all  week 
has  been  steadily  downward,  and  sup- 
plies continue  to  come  in  freely. 

Ttm.    Fri.    Sat    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   45V4  45      45      45  42H 

Sel.   Pul   34      33Mt  33V,  32%  32K 


The  Use  Of 


Hercules  Dynamite 

OnFarmOrchard  and  Ranch 


The  War  Cuts  Off  Potash 
Supply.    Use  Hercules  Dynamite. 

EXPERTS  figure  that  the  supply  in  this 
country  of  potash  available  for  use  as 
fertilizer  w  ill  last  only  three  months  longer 
at  the  normal  rate  of  consumption. 

In  view  of  this  condition  the  present  is 
an  excellent  time  to  increase  the  fertility 
of  your  soil  by  the  use  of  dynamite. 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by  sub- 
soiling  are  almost  too  well  known  to 
need  mention.  Crops  planted  on  sub- 
soiled  land  invariably  grow  faster,  yield 
more  heavily — in  fact,  excel  in  all  ways 
crops  planted  in  land  that  has  not  been 
so  treated. 

Subsoiling  loosens  the  earth  to  a  depth 
never  reached  by  a  plow.  It  breaks  up 
impervious  lower  strata,  aids  drainage, 
and  gives  crops  new  soil  upon  which  to 
thrive. 

If  you  have  never  tried  subsoiling  try  it 
now.  The  method  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. For  full  details  write  us  for 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  It  tells  how, 
when  and  where  to  subsoil. 


Blast  Holes  Now  for  Trees 
You  Will  Plant  Next  Spring. 

EXPERIENCE  has  taught  many 
farmers  that  the  best  method  to 
follow  in  planting  trees  is  to  blast  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  holes  in  which  the 
young  trees  are  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are 
almost  as  superior  to  those  given  when 
a  tree  is  planted  in  a  freshly  blasted  hole, 
as  planting  in  a  blasted  hole  is  to  plant- 
ing in  one  that  has  been  dug  with  a  spade. 

Not  only  is  the  soil  thoroughly  broken 
up  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  roots  room 
for  free  natural  growth,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  a  hole  is  blasted  instead  of  dug, 
but  also  it  has  time  to  "weather"  thor- 
oughly and  thus  be  in  even  better  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  tree. 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  advantages  gained  by  using  dynamite 
for  tree  planting,  write  today  for  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation."  It  contains  valu- 
able information  on  tree  planting,  sub- 
soiling,  stump  and  rock  blasting,  drainage 
work  and  other  agricultural  activities. 


HRRCUI.ES  POWDER  COMPANY 

Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Please  send  i 
mite  for 


!  a  tree  copy  of  your  book.  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am  interested  in  Dyna* 


Address 


December  5,  1914, 
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CHEESE. 
Offerings  have  been  rather  large 
this  week,  and  all  lines  are  easier. 
Flats  have  lost  2  1-2  c.  for  the  week, 
other  lines  showing  only  a  slight  de- 
cline. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  13  c 
New  Young  American,  fancy  15%c 

Monterey  Cheese  14     @15  c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    35  33      33      32  30 

Eftss    45      .  .      45      44      44  43 

Cal   Cheese   15%    ..      14      14      14  14 

Flats   14  14J/j  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  deciduous  fruit  market  is  get- 
ting down  to  the  usual  winter  condi- 
tion, both  as  to  offerings  and  de- 
mand. Several  lines  have  about 
disappeared  from  the  market,  the 
few  scattered  lots  that  appear  being 
insufficient  to  establish  values.  A 
few  pomegranates  have  lately  been 
sold  at  about  $1.50  per  box.  No  figs 
nor  raspberries  are  offered,  and 
strawberries  are  few  and  of  poor 
quality,  bringing  much  lower  prices. 
Huckleberries  are  fairly  firm,  while 
cranberries  are  plentiful  and  lower. 
Casabas  are  easier,  though  ship- 
ments from  the  principal  districts 
are  about  cleaned  up.  Persimmons 
find  a  very  fair  sale.  Grapes  are  in 
limited  supply  and  bring  better 
prices.  Some  varieties  of  apples  are 
being  taken  from  storage,  and  are 
accordingly  held  at  higher  prices; 
but  with  little  shipping  demand  the 
market  is  heavily  overstocked  and 
prices  are  unsatisfactory. 

Cranberries   $7.00  @  7.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   5  @  8c 

Strawberries,  chest  1.50  @  4.00 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin.  .    50(g)  75c 

Belleflowers    65  @  75c 

Pear  main   50  @  65c 

Jonathan    40  @  75c 

Crabapples    25  @  50c 

PGcirs  box  * 

Winter  Nellis  1.25@1.50 

No.    2   65  @  75c 

Persimmons,  box  50®  80c 

Casabas,  doz    30  @  75c 

do   lugs    50  @  60c 

Grapes:  crate   65 @  85c 

Lugs   1.00  <g>  1.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Values  stand  about  as  before,  but 
the  trade  seems  to  be  livening  up, 
and  there  is  a  little  firmer  feeling  all 
around.  The  local  demand  for  ap- 
ples has  been  largely  curtailed,  and 
with  a  heavy  production  in  the  north, 
prices  remain  low  and  weak.  Apri- 
cots, however,  are  getting  more  at- 
tention, both  here  and  in  the  east, 
and  with  limited  supplies  they  are 
steadily  held.  Peaches,  though  in 
no  urgent  demand,  are  subject  to 
more  inquiry  than  for  some  time 
past,  and  it  is  believed  that  con- 
siderable stock  has  been  moved 
within  the  last  few  weks.  Many 
holders  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  later  on  from  Europe,  that 
will  take  up  most  of  the  surplus. 
The  trade  is  fairly  well  supplied 
with  figs  for  the  present,  but  little 
imported  stock  is  arriving  in  the 
east,  and  more  business  is  expected. 
Prunes  continue  firm  at  the  recent 
advance,  and  considerable  business 
has  been  done,  leaving  very  light  of- 
ferings in  the  country.  The  advance 
has  brought  on  a  much  better  buy- 
ing movement  in  the  east,  where 
stocks  were  short.  Raisins  are  mov- 
ing off  steadily  at  the  old  prices. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says: 

Evap.  Apples,  1914   ....     4@5  c 

Apricots,  1914    6  @9c 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna,  1914   ...  .  5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  '14.  5%  @6  c 

Peaches,  new  ....c  31/4@3% 

Pears   6     @8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels  c .  .  .  .  4  @  4  % 
Seedless  Sultanas  ....  5  ,  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
All  of     last     season's  Valencia 
oranges  have  been  shipped  and  on 


the  eastern  auction  markets  they 
have  been  commanding  good  prices. 
At  New  York,  Nov.  30th,  Valencias 
averaged  from  $3.60  to  $6  per  box. 
Other  auction  points  showed  about 
the  same  prices. 

Washington  navels  are  now  being 
shipped  from  Butte  and  Tulare 
counties  at  the  rate  of  over  100 
cars  daily  and  a  few  cars  are  being 
shipped  from  southern  California. 

Lemons  are  being  shipped  in  small 
quanties  comparatively,  and  the 
auction  prices  indicate  iow  prices — 
averaging  from  $2.20  to  $3  per  box. 
Oranges:   Navel,  box.  ..  $2.00  @ 2.50 

Valencias,   box   2.25(g)  3.25 

Tangerines,  small  box ...  2.00  @  2.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.  1.75  @2. 50 

Lemons,  box   1.75(g) 4.00 

Lemonettes,  box  1.00(g)  1.75 

Limes,  case   3.00(g)  5.00 

NUTS. 

The  principal  new  development  is 
the  arrival  of  7.000  bags  of  Manchu- 
rian  walnuts,  which  have  found  con- 
siderable sale  at  about  lie.  The  local 
demand  for  California  walnuts  is 
very  light,  and  many  small  lots  are 
offered  at  around  16  l-2c.  for  fancy 
stock.  The  Association,  however,  re- 
ports having  shipped  practically  all 
its  better  nuts  ex'j^pt  jumbos,  which 
are  now  going  out  rapidly  in  small 
packages.  There  is  more  inquiry  for 
almonds,  and  while  nothing  can  bo 
sold  on  the  Association  basis,  values 
show  more  firmness.  A  good  deal  of 
imported  stock  in  the  East  has  been 
found  defective  and  condemned. 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL    20  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    16  c 

Texas,  Prolific    16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell    16  %c 

Budded    18  c 

No.  2    12  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Cattle  remain  quite  firm  at  the 
old  level,  and  the  only  quotable 
change  is  in  wethers,  which  are 
higher.  Dressed  mutton  and  lamb  al- 
so shows  an  advance,  while  dressed 
hogs  are  l-2c.  off. 

Steers :   No.   1   7     @  7  %  c 

No.   2   6  %  @  1  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  6     @  6y4c 

No.   2   5M-@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags  3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9%c 

Medium    8%@  9  c 

Heavy    7     @8  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

225  to  300  lbs    7^0 

100  to  225  lbs    7%'c 

Prime  Wethers    6  %  @  6  %  c 

Ewes   5     @  5%c 

Milk  Lams    6%®  ?Vic 


book,  "California  Poultry  Practice," 
Mrs.  Swaysgood  discusses  the  gen- 
eral purpose  fowl  very  fully.  She  is 
strong  in  the  opinion  that  the  farm- 
er should  raise  more  poultry  and 
the  heavy  breeds  should  predomin- 
ate. 

Our  subscription  list  keeps  gaining 
steadily  and  at  a  gratifying  rate. 
During  the  past  week  we  have  added 
259  new  paid  subscribers  to  our  list. 
Among  the  lists  turned  in  by  our 
field  men  was  one  from  our  subscrip- 
tion manager,  D.  L.  Schrader,  who 
broke  his  previous  records  in  secur- 
ing 66  subscriptions  during  the 
week.  We  now  expect  one  or  more 
of  the  other  field  men  to  beat  that 
number  shortly. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Bates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing   use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


VICTORIA,    AUSTRALIA,    WANTS  SETTLERS. 

Special  inducements;  government  land,  railway;  free 
schools;  cheap  Irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit,  etc.;  climate 
like  California;  ample  markets;  reduced  passages;  spe- 
cial excursion  being  arranged.  Free  particulars  from 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKE,  Government  Representative  from  Vic- 
toria,  687  Market  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Box  W. 


FOR  SALE — Two  160-acre  Sacramento  Valley  al- 
falfa and  bog  ranches,  1  %  miles  apart,  7  miles  from 
large  town  located  on  3  railroads.  Extra  well 
equipped  with  buildings,  fencing,  etc.  75  acres  in 
alfalfa.  Free  canal  water.  Will  exchange  one  or 
both  for  olive,  nut  or  fruit  ranch  or  ranches,  or  sell 
cm  easy  terms.  Am  not  a  hog  man.  Write  owner. 
K  L.   Darrow.   1605  Telegraph  Ave.,   Oakland,  Cal. 


FIRST-CLASS  STOCK  RANGE — 3500  acres  line  graz- 
ing land,  scattering  oak  timber,  hilly  and  very  little 
iirush,  some  flats,  fenced  and  well  watered,  in  well 
1  nown  grass  belt  west  side  Sacramento  valley.  Lots  of 
dry  feed,  wild  oats  and  burr  clover,  now  available.  $8 
•  er  acre.  Only  principals  address  Stock  Ranch,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm,  half  way  between 
Trows  Landing  and  Newman.  Sixty  acres,  all  in  alfalfa, 
forty-cow  dairy  barn,  tank  house,  six-room  house,  plenty 
water,  well  fenced  and  divided  into  six  fields.  Will  sell 
for  $225  per  acre.  J.  V.  Alvas,  R.  1,  Box  40, 
'Ynws  Landing.  CaL   


$8000  IN  BEAUTIFUL  SARATOGA  foothils.  Prune 
ranch,  improved  property.  Woman  going  East  will  ex- 
change part  value  for  good  bare  land.  B.  F.  D.,  33 
Saratoga. 


TO  LEASE — 100  acres  choice  fruit  and  truck  land 

about  five  miles  from  Auburn,  Placer  Co.  Tenant  on 

shares;  long   term  wanted.     School  near.  Must  have 

about  $1,000  cash.    Address  Box  9t),  this  office.  

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  in  land  and 
mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 
by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg.    San  Francisco.  ____ 

FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Ridge 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Known  as  the  BobU 
Lomas  Cattle  Ranch  in  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  farming  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  10,129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  No  exchange.  Principal*  only  address 
n.  B.  Harris.  Mlntnrn,  c'al. 


Publisher's  Department 


A  considerable  of  this  issue  is  de- 
voted to  poultry  in  California  and  we 
trust  the  articles  will  be  enjoyed  by 
most  of  our  readers.  The  poultry 
industry  is  already  very  large  on 
this  Coast,  but  we  think  it  should  in- 
crease very  materially  at  his  time. 
The  shortage  of  meat  should  be 
made  good  by  an  increase  of  eggs 
and  meat  from  chickens,  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks  and  pigeons.  The  fact 
that  prices  of  poultry  have  not  ad- 
vanced materially  during  the  past 
decade  or  more,  while  beef,  mutton 
and  pork  have  nearly  doubled  should 
and  will  be  a  great  incentive  to  larg- 
er demand  for  poultry  as  long  as  the 
high  prices  of  other  meats  are  main- 
tained. While  the  great  majority  of 
poultrymen  in  this  State  have  cen- 
tered upon  the  Leghorn  type  as  the 
best  egg  machine,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  heavier  breeds  should  be 
raised  by  the  general  farmer.  A 
good  egg-laying  strain  of  hens  are 
more  valuable  for  the  pot  if  their 
bodies  carry  nlentv  of  meat.  In  the 


REBUILT  -GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rebored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  interest  you.  All  sizes 
and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO.,  181-189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco.   


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  SHECTER  PIPE 
WORKS,   364-8  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco.  


"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT." — To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  106  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco.  

PATENTS — BOOKS,  100  Mechanical  Movements  and 
full  information  free.  Expert  services.  Best  terms. 
Write  today.  Fred  G.  Dieterich  &  Co.,  Patent  Lawyers, 
807   Ouray  Bldg.,  Wash..  D.  C.  

FOR  SALE — Several  hundred  choice  Eureka  Wal- 
nut trees  '.n  Northern  black  root.  Sizes  from  four 
to  ten.  Prices  reasonable.  James  F.  Gooch,  Riviera, 
Pal  

BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowera, 
Newtowns,  Langford  Seedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall,  Watsonvllle,  Cal.  

ACETYLENE — 50-light  Pilot  Gas  Machine  in  perfect 
order.  Sell  cheap  on  account  of  removal.  W.  Elliot, 
Redwood  City.  

ALFALFA  SEED— Buy  direct  from  grower.  B.  F. 
towser,  Corcoran.  Kings  county.   


BELGIAN  HARKS. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedigree*. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  3.  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots. 
Prunes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Logans,-  Blacks,  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  eto.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure  mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman,  Watsonvllle,  CaL 

GRAFTED   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS— Our  nuts  bring 

$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years  to 
develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  your  immediate  dis- 
posal. Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue  and 
price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries,  B.  D. 
7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

MISSION    OLIVE   TREES— Will  be  two  yean  old 

next  March.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  Mis- 
sions, I  only  propagate  from  my  own  tres,  raised 
thirty  years  ago.  Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for 
sale.    W.  A.  Hayne,  Box  461,  Marysville. 

WALNUT  TREES  — Late  blight-resisting  varieties, 
grafted  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  roots. 
Eureka,  Franquette,  Mayette,  Neffs  Prolific,  Concord  and 
Placentia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

PLANT  Hemet  grown  trees.  None  better.  Large, 
healthy  Royal  and  Tijton  Apricots,  Phillips  and  Tus- 
can Cling  Peaches.  5  to  8  feet,  $20  per  100;  $180 
per  1000.     K.  li.  Utigaard,  Hemet,  Cal.  

BRANDYWINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  All 
large,  well  rooted  plants  packed  to  ship  anywhere.  J. 
a.  Shirk,  Tulare.  Cal.  

MUIR  AND  ELBERTA  PEACH  trees.  $5  per  hon- 
Jrcd.    N.  M.  Cunningham,  Red  Bluff,  CaL 

BERRY    PLANTS,    Rhubarb,    Cacti. — Send   today  for 
price  list.    Louis  F.  Scribner,  R. .  2,  Pasadena,  CaL 
QUALITY   TREES  —  Burbank  Cactus  Cash  Nurseries, 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 

WALNUTS— Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  t« 
descriptive  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttier. 

WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write,  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
American  Investment  Association,  93  Palace  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  farmer  desires  a  po- 
sition as  superintendent  or  foreman;  understands  farm- 
ing, stock,  dairying  and  poultry.  Reference  given. 
Rural   Press   Box  (?) 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  for  a  dairy  herd  of 

not  less  than  100  well-bred  dairy  cattle.  For  further  In- 
formatlon  address  W.  Fredrickson,  Tipton,  CaL 

DAIRYMAN  with  many  years'  experience,  wishes  to 
run  dairy  on  shares.  Alfalfa  preferred.  Best  refer- 
ences.    Box  74,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

OPPORTUNITY  Is  wanted  for  boy  to  work  in  the 
country  on  ranch.  Address  Guardian,  2344  Sutter  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  wishes  place  as  fere- 
man  or  superintendent  Also  familiar  with  general 
farming  and  dairying.    Address,  Box  4,  this  office. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans, 
etc    J.  E.  Lawrence,  326  Clay  St.  8an  Francisco. 

BEES  AND  HONEY. 


BEES  AND  HONEY — Bee-keeping  pays  big.  Price  Ust 
bees,  instruction  books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure 
California  honey,  ten  cents.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 
12,  Nordboff,  Cal. 


Others  are 
Building 
Their  Own  Homes  — 
Why  Don't  You? 

You  can  do  it  without  any 
experience — just  follow  our 
plans — very  easy. 
Your  house  comes  ready  to  put 
up.  Every  piece  numbered  to  fit 
accurately  and  securely.  Any 
size — $194.50  up.  We  furnish  the 
lumber,  trim,  finish,  doors,  win- 
dows, paint,  stain,  nails,  hard- 
ware, plaster  or  interior  wall- 
board.  Our  houses  are  NOT 
portable,  but  permanent,  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  homes. 
Your  own  ideas  carried  out. 
Build  your  own  garage,  barns, 
etc.,  with  our  plans.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog  today. 


THOROUGHBRED  BELGIAN  BUCKS  and  Does  for  sale. 

»n     R     Vmrlpr     Arhlirkle.  Cal. 


One  of   Our  Houses. 
READY  BUILT  HOUSE  CO. 
072  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 


TUSCAN  1  Ours  are  the  improved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subject  to  Wind-Fall  and  Split-pit,  and  preferred 
(to  the  extent  of  $2  to  $  5  more  a  ton)  by  cannersto  the  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propagated. 


PHILLIPS !  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  trees  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  profit  good. 
What  more  can  you  ask  i 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  "Fruit  Tree  Specialists,"  P.  O.  Box  °  Newcastle.  Cal. 
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Hercules 


is'the  puller  that  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giving  you  three 
machines  in  one.  There  isn't  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the 
Hercules  won't  pull  out  without  strainingor  breaking  any  castings.  It's  the  low- 
down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features — 
the  one  with  double  safety  ratchets,  that  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  men  and 
team.    I  want  to  send  you  a  Hercules  on 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 


so  you  can  see  how  powerful  it  is  and  how  easy  it  works.  I  want  you  to  know  for 
yourself  that  the  all-steel  construction  means  60%  less  weight  and  400'/o  greater 
strength  than  cast-iron  or  "semi-steel."  Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big 
money  on  the  cost.    I'm  making  a 

Special  Price  Proposition 

to  the  first  buyer  in  5000  different  parts  of  the  country.  If 
I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality  more  will  surely  follow 
because  of  Hercules  quality  and  efficiency.  Sol  can  easily 
afford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  machine  in 
each  locality.     Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit  and 
big  saving  opportunity  now.    Besides  my  30  days'  free 
trial  offer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a 

3  Year  Guarantee 

that  means  something.  The  all-steel  construction, 
the  triple  power  feature  that  saves  your  team  and 
gives  a  tremendous  increase  of  power,  the  double 


Read  How  Fortunes  Are  Made 
Quick  By  Pulling  Stumps 

LET  me  send  you  my  new,  fine,  free  book  at  once.  I  want  to  show 
you  proof  oi  how  you  can  turn  each  acre  of  stump  land  into  a 
double  profit  the  first  year,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land 
— by  pulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller — and  how 
you  can  make  big  Money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for  your  neighbors  or  by 
renting  your  machine  at  a  nice  fat  profit.  My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints, 
actual  letters  from  many  ow?iers,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hercules — how 
it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  easily 
pulls  an  acre  a  day.  Read  how  one  man  increased  his  land  value  from  $25.00  an  acre 
to  $125.00.    Read  why  the  Hercules  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make  now.  The 

Stump  Puller 

safety  ratchets  and  thecareful  iurninganA  grinding  of  every  part — all  these  things 
make  it  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  (lie  replacement  of  any  casting  of  a  Hercules  that 
breaks  any  lime  within  three  years ,  whether  it  is  the  fan  It  of  the  machineoryour  fault. 
Also  portable  hand  puller  for  the  man  who  has  no  horses. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  All 

Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  so  I  can 
send  you  the  convincing  facts  about  the  superiority  and  efficiency  and  value  of 
the  Hercules  Stump  Pull  r.  Only  5000  of  these  machines  will  be  sold  at  this 
remarkable  introductory  price,  so  get  your  name  in  now.  My  new  book  is  a  beauty. 
See  the  real  pictures  of  big  stumps  it  has  pulled  out  like  you  would  pull  weeds. 
Read  the  many  interesting  letters  from  farmers,  lumbermen  and  land  promoters. 
Stumps,  stumps,  stumps,  pulled  out  quick,  making  fortunes  for  owners  ol 
Hercules  Stump  Pullers.  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts.  Just 

Mail  Coupon  or  Postal  Now 

I'll  send  the  book  and  price  by  return  mail.  I'll  tell  you  the  best  crops  to  raise 
on  virgin  land  where  stumps  were  before.  I  simply  want  to  get  my  free  book  to 
you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All 
Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  a  splendid  work  making 
big  profits  for  owners  everywhere.  Mail  me  the  coupon  or  postal  right  now,  before 
you  forget,  or  take  down  the  name  and  address  and  write  me  as  soon  as  you  get 
a  postai  card.    Address  me  personally, 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Company 

812-23rd  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


ALL  STEEL 
TRIPLE 
POWER 


F  RUSH  Coupon  for  Book  . 
and  New  Low  Price 


and  New  Low  Price 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.,  Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
8 12 -23d  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Dear  Mr.  Fuller:  Mail  me  your  free  book  and  special  price 
offer  on  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller. 

Name—  ■ 

Town  
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Using  Available  Fertility. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


A  notable  increase  in  fertility  invariably  follows  all  branches 
of  animal  husbandry  and  the  healthy  growth  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  this  State  is  playing  no  small  part  toward  larger  crop 
yields.  Particularly  is  this  true  among  our  dairy  farmers,  whose  stock 
are  generally  cared  for  in  such  a  manner  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  manure  accumulates  in  corrals  and  around  the  buildings,  thus 
making  a  two-fold  reason  for  proper  disposal,  viz.,  the  fertility  that 
it  contains  and  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Although  many  have  recognized  the  need  for  proper  disposal 
and  conservation  of  such  manure  on  account  of  its  value  to  their 
land,  the  primary  object  of  most  disposal  systems  has  come  with 
the  desire  to  promote  cleanliness  around  the  stables. 

To  be  of  value  from  a  sanitary  as  well  as  a  fertility  point  of 
view,  any  system  of  manure  disposal  should  allow  of  economical 
maintenance,  suitable  protection  of  the  manure  from  the  weather, 
and  for  the  proper  drainage  of  all  liquid  matter. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  incorporating  all  of  those  require- 
ments in  one  system 
that  the  Melone  Ranch 
Company,  owners  of  the 
Oak  Knoll  Ranch  in 
Napa  county,  decided 
to  build  a  concrete 
manure  pit  two  years 
ago,  because  they  want- 
ed all  of  the  fertility  in 
every  ton  of  manure  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  or- 
chard and  other  lands, 
and  their  milk  trade 
demanded  t  h  a  t  all 
barns  and  corrals 
should  be  free  from 
contamination  with 
the  liquid  and  solid 
manures. 

To  accomplish  this 
it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  pit  so  erected  that  ,all  the  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid,  from 
a  70-cow  dairy,  together  with  that  from  15  to  20  horses,  could  be 
stored  till  fall,  thereby  enabling  them  to  distribute  it  on  the  or- 
chards at  the  most  advantageous  time  before  the  winter  rains. 

The  pit,  as  constructed,  is  located  several  hundred  feet  from 
the  dairy  and  horse  barns,  being  connected  with  an  overhead  track 
system,  supported  with  eight  by  eight  posts,  set  in  cement,  and  pro- 
jecting ten  feet  above  the  ground.  This  track  system  is  connected 
up  with  branch  tracks  leading  into  the  barns,  so  that  the  carriers 
may  be  loaded  from  the  stalls  and  shoved  directly  out  to  the  pit. 
This  carrier  system  also  serves  as  a  feed  conveyance  in  both  the 
dairy  and  horse  barns,  tracks  for  that  purpose  running  in  front  of 
the  mangers. 

The  pit  itself  is  made  of  concrete,  having  a  floor  fifty  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a  slope  from  each  end  to  the  center  of 
three  inches.  Mr.  Melone  thinks  that  a  narrower  pit  would  be 
better  as  it  would  be  easier  to  load  from.  He  suggests  16  or  18  feet 
as  being  a  better  width.  Directly  in  the  center  and  extending 
from  Avail  to  wall  across  the  pit  and  for  about  two  feet  outside  of 
the  pit  on  one  side,  is  a  secondary  pit  three  feet  deep  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide.    This  smaller  pit  is  covered  with  two  by  eight 


boards,  set  cross  ways  of  the  opening,  thus  keeping  out  all'  solid 

matter  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  of  perfect  drainage  from  the 
main  floor. 

The  side  walls  are  made  of  concrete,  eight  inches  thick  and 
four  feet  high.  The  walls  act  as  a  foundation  for  the  gable  roof, 
which  is  supported  with  four  by  fours  set  on  an  eight-inch  plate 
and  six  feet  high. 

The  height  of  the  ridge  boards  from  the  rafters  is  six  feet,  the 
carrier  track  running  the  entire  length  of  the  roof  at  the  apex  of  the 
gable.  A  narrow  board  walk  laid  on  top  of  the  rafters  and  under- 
neath the  track  allows  sufficient  room  for  a  workman  to  push  and 
dump  the  carrier  into  the  pit  below.  An  overhead  platform,  laid 
on  the  rafters,  also  furnishes  storage  room  for  gypsum.  By  this 
means  the  carriers  are  pushed  from  either  of  the  barns,  on  to  the 
overhead  track,  through  the  end  of  the  gable  and  dumped  over  the 
manure  in  the  pit,  much  the  same  as  a  barn  is  filled  with  hay.  Steps 
at  the  end  of  the  pit  from  the  ground  to  the  rafters  afford  access  for 
the  workman  in  handling  the  carriers. 

Each  day  after  the  manure  has  been  dumped  into  the  pits  two 
shovelfuls  of  gypsum  are  scattered  over  the  pile,  thus  preventing 

the  fly  nuisance  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  a 
large  amount  of  ammo- 
nia from  the  manure,  a 
thing  which  Mr.  Melone 
attaches  much  impor- 
tance to. 

The  pit  and  roof 
alone,  however,  would 
not  be  sufficient  insur- 
ance against  loss,  as 
manure  carelessly 
dumped  into  sheds  pre- 
vents leaching,  but  not 
hot  fermentation  with 
its  consequent  loss  of 
nitrogen. 

As  preventives  for 
overheating  two  factors 
have  proved  important, 
viz.,  the  mixing  of  the  manure  from  the  horse  barns  with  that  from 
the  cow  barns  and  the  keeping  of  the  pile  moist  with  tin1  liquid 
manure  from  the  cow  stable. 

In  accomplishing  this  the  liquids  are  run  from  the  stable  in  a 
concrete-lined  ditch,  10  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep.  This  is 
much  better  than  a  tile  drain  would  be  as  it  can  be  easily  cleaned 
with  a  shovel,  and  when  covered  with  a  twelve-inch  plank  does  not 
admit  of  foul  odors  escaping.  This  ditch  dumps  into  the  outside  ex- 
tension of  the  liquid  pit  from  where  it  is  pumped  with  an  electri- 
cally driven  centrifugal  pump  through  a  one-inch  pipe  and  distrib- 
uted over  the  pile  of  solids.  The  distributing  is  performed  by  a 
perforated  pipe  hung  from  the  rafters  over  the  entire  pit,  the  pump 
forcing  the  liquid  matter  out  through  the  perforations  in  a  fine 
spray. 

Sufficient  liquid  is  distributed  to  fill  all  air  spaces,  although 

care  is  taken  not  to  use  enough  to  leach  the  pile.    By  using  chopped 

straw  for  bedding  in  the  barn  instead  of  coarse  matter,  the  absorbing 

capacity  of  the  manure  is  much  greater,  and  when  the  pit  is  cleaned 

the  solids  are  so  tightly  packed  that  a  pick  often  has  to  be  used  in 

digging  them  out.     During  the  fall  months  of    each    year  the 
(Continued  on  page  605.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
p.  m.,  December  9,  1914. 


'Maliont. 

Past 

Rainfall  D< 
Seasonal 

ita 

Normal 

Tempeiature 
Data 
Past  Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max  'm 

Min'm 

Eureka. . . . 

3  80 

12.08 

11.51 

56o 

40o 

Red  Bluff.  .  . 

2.67 

4.90 

6  64 

50 

36 

Sacramento. 

.72 

2.06 

4.44 

54 

32 

S.  Francisco. 

1.42 

2.48 

4.97 

58 

42 

San  Jose.  . .  . 

.96 

286 

381 

60 

34 

Fresno  

.23 

.97 

2.36 

58 

34 

Indep'nd'nce 

.00 

.40 

2.28 

50 

16 

S.  L.  Obispo . 

.13 

2.27 

3.96 

60 

36 

Los  Angeles. 

.06 

1  31 

2.77 

64 

44 

San  Diego .  . 

.15 

2.59 

1. 61 

64 

46 

The  Week. 


It  has  been  ii  fairly  juicy  storm :  field  work  has 
been  taken  up  actively  almost  everywhere,  and 
before  Christmas  a  lot  of  land  will  be  turned 
and  seeded,  or  prepared  for  later  plantings  of 
all  kinds.  The  rainfall  is  behind  the  normal  to 
date,  hut  (lie  normal  includes  generally  a  lot 
of  water  which  dribbled  down  during  the  early 
autumn  and  Hew  away  again  at  once.  This  year 
it  is  all  here  and  available  for  work,  wherever 
sufficient  depth  of  penetration  is  attained,  and 
it  cannot  get  away  during  these  short  days  of 
planting  sunshine  and  moist  winds.  Every- 
thing is  going  well  for  a  good  area  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  we  hope  a  relatively  larger 
amount  of  the  former,  for  the  world  just  now 
seems  to  call  for  more  bread  and  less  beer — al- 
though, of  course,  it  can  bread  the  barley  also 
if  it  has  to.  Probably  rye  will  be  very  accept- 
able; in  fact,  everything  eatable  and  transport- 
able will  he  loudly  called  for  The  fact  is  that 
Russia  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  Turks  in  the 
Black  Sea  district,  and  so  much  need  to  eat 
her  own  grain  also,  that  she  will  have  to  do  less 
in  feeding  even  the  peaceful  countries  of 
Europe.  Italy  is  getting  all  she  can  of  the 
new  crop  now  ready  in  Argentina,  and  no 
douht  other  peaceful  countries  are  also  hunt- 
ing grain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  belligerents 
in  that  line.  The  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  Pan- 
ama canal,  is  also  in  the  quick  delivery  busi- 
ness, and  if  California  does  not  get  her  share 
of  the  trade  it  will  be  because  she  is  too  slow- 
to  produce  the  goods.  If  the  plains  people 
will  wake  up  to  dry  farming  grains  as  the 
lowlanders  are  to  rice,  it  will  mean  many  new 
millions  to  California. 


Water  Versus  Rail. 

Speaking  of  rice  reminds  us  that  a  move- 


ment of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  rice  had  passed  down  the  Sacramento  pre- 
vious to  last  week,  and  that  suggests  that  the 
real  issue  between  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion, not  only  inland  but  over-sea,  is  sharply 
arising.  The  current  news  is  that  a  railroad 
problem  now  bothering  more  than  one  trans- 
continental line  is  how  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing competition  of  steamship  lines  using 
the  Panama  canal,  on  eastbound  and  west- 
bound business.  Julius  Kruttschuitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Pacific  board,  is  now  on 
his  way  to  the  coast,  making  en  route  an  in- 
spection of  the  road  and  of  business  condi- 
tions in  the  territory  it  serves.  William 
Sproule.  president  of  the  company,  will  join 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  in  his  studies.  Since  the 
canal  opened  there  has  been  a  steamship  load 
of  California  goods  leaving  San  Francisco  ev- 
ery two  or  three  days.  Every  steamship  that 
has  departed  has  been  loaded  to  capacity  with 
goods,  lhat  hitherto,  in  large  measure,  have 
gone  to  the  railroads.  The  values  of  the  car- 
goes in  November  are  said  to  have  totaled  five 
millions.  "Most  of  the  250  per  cent  increase 
in  water-route  business  that  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  for  October 
came  out  of  the  railroads,"  remarked  a  rail- 
road man  when  apprised  of  Kruttschnitt 's 
coming.  "It  is  a  condition  which  the  rail- 
roads will  have  to  meet  in  constantly  increas- 
ing measure." 

Twenty  years  ago  this  thrust  in  the  side  of 
the  railroads  would  have  caused  many  Cali- 
fornians  to  chuckle,  for  the  railroads  wTere  then 
imperious  and  almost  profane  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  public.  But  since  then  it  has 
been  very  different.  The  railways  have  found 
that  though  their  heart  was  of  steel  it  really 
had  some  human  temperature  in  it,  both  for 
the  individual  producer  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  the  present  sincere  wish  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  that  Messrs.  Kruttschnitt  and 
Sproule  will  find  ways  in  which  they  can  meet 
the  present  issues  with  profit  and  prosperity  to 
all  concerned. 

Who  Pays  the  Freight* 

We  have  a  lot  of  respect  ior  tne  economic 
sage  of  the  Chronicle,  but  we  cannot  always 
see  clearly  through  his  spectacles.  For  in- 
stance, speaking  of  the  reduced  cost  of  freight- 
ing fruit  to  the  East  by  water,  he  says:  "The 
American-Hawaiian  steamers  now  offer  a  rate 
of  55  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or  $11  a  ton,  on 
apples  from  Pacific  Coast  points  to  New  York. 
That  is  said  to  be  a  saving  of  about  $6  a  ton 
over  present  transcontinental  rates  from  north- 
ern points.  It  is  evident  that  a  reduction  of 
about  a  third  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  apples  will 
not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  price  paid 
by  consumers,  except  as  increase  of  total  re- 
ceipts at  distributing  points  may  create  keener 
competition.  But  a  saving  of  $6  a  ton  means 
$78  on  a  carload  of  thirteen  tons,  or  $1560  on 
a  trainload  of  twenty  cars,  which  is  not  un- 
usual. That  is  a  saving  which  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  succession  of  dealers  which  handle  the 
fruit,  who  will  get  it  all  before  the  consumer 
sees  it." 

That  is,  perhaps,  all  true,  although  we  must 
believe  that  reducing  cost  of  delivery  on  any- 
thing must  ultimately  influence  the  retail  price. 
If  that  is  not  true  then  we  have  to  doubt  the 
dictate  of  the  economists  that  economics  finally 


settle  everything.  But  never  mind  that:  sup- 
pose the  consumer  does  not  get  any  cheaper 
fruit,  is  that  all  there  is  of  it?  By  no  means. 
In  the  fruit  trade  the  shipper  has  always  to 
pay  the  freight  in  advance.  Will  that  be  dif- 
ferent by  water?  If  not,  then  the  shipper  (for 
the  most  part  the  grower  or  his  association) 
has  to  pay  the  freight  at  the  point  of  lading, 
and  can  the  Chronicle  contend  that  paying  $6 
per  ton  less,  after  he  has  already  paid  all  the 
costs  of  growing,  picking,  packing,  paper, 
boxes,  etc.,  means  nothing  to  him?  If  the 
shipper  has  to  dig  up  $78  more  for  a  car  or 
$1560  more  for  a  train  before  the  stuff  will 
move,  does  not  that  matter?  Does  not  throw- 
ing in  more  good  money  in  the  pursuit  of 
money  hoped  for,  increase  the  risk,  limit  the 
trade,  and  work  a  hardship?  It  occurs  to  us 
that  for  about  forty  years  the  fruit-growers 
have  been  fools  to  waste  so  much  effort  trying 
to  get  fairer  freight  rates,  if  after  all  the  con- 
sumer would  pay  it.  whatever  it  might  be.  We 
hope  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  will  find  something 
better  in  his  investigation  than  our  old  friend's 
philosophy. 


East  and  West. 

And  there  is  another  thing  about  this  east 
and  west,  and  the  going  between  the  two,  which 
other  people  in  the  railroad  way  are  looking 
into  and  getting  comfort  out  of.  Vice-President 
Brown  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  his  traffic 
managers  have  been  out  looking  around.  Some 
one  caught  Mr.  Brown  the  other  day  and  made 
him  talk  this  way:  "Business  is  good,  and  when 
1  say  it  is  good  I  mean  it,  notwithstanding  con- 
trary reports.  We  may  not  feel  the  highest  ef- 
fect of  good  times  just  now,  but  it  is  in  the  air, 
and  will  blow  our  way  in  the  very  near  future. 
There  is  no  way  of  it  being  stopped.  California 
is  being  better  advertised  than  any  other  one 
spot  in  the  United  States  has  ever  been  or  may 
ever  hope  to  be.  The  railroads  are  taking  the 
lead  in  this  advertising  campaign  and  next  year 
is  going  to  be  the  big  year  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Big  things  are  going  to  be  done  and  the  bene- 
fits will  be  distributed  to  every  class  and  loca- 
tion." 


It  does  look  as  though  we  should  have  an 
immense  increase  in  the  capacity  of  our  home 
markets,  and  this  will  surely  help  all  who  cater 
to  them.  And  then,  speaking  of  the  East  and 
West,  there  is  this  contrast  which  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Mr.  Brown.  Some  of  our  county  tax- 
collectors,  who  know  better  than  any  other 
people  who  have  money  on  the  last  Monday  in 
November,  are  reporting  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  even  less  trouble  than  usual  in  pay- 
ing taxes.  Compare  that  with  New  York, 
whence  it  was  telegraphed  last  week  that 
more  than  100  pickpockets,  unable  to  make  a 
living  by  following  their  vocation,  have,  during 
the  past  two  months,  sought  work,  according 
to  records  made  public  today  by  the  Depart-, 
merit  of  Correction.  "Old-time  pickpockets  tell 
us,"  said  Deputy  Commissioner  Lewis,  "that  by 
rifling  fifty  or  sixty  pockets  a  day  they  can 
make  only  $15  or  so  a  week.  They  used  to  be 
able  to  retire  for  a  month  after  picking  half  a 
dozen  pockets."  And  now  they  have  to  go  to 
work  to  get  money  to  pay  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  business  in  their  line  will  doubt- 
less be  very  brisk  next  year.  It  looks  like  a 
desecration  of  art.  surely. 
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Rural  Credits  and  the  Reserve  Banks. 

A  dispatch  came  from  Washington  at  the 
close  of  last  week  the  political  bearings  of 
which  we  may  be  able  to  help  our  readers  to 
understand.  This  was  the  dispatch:  "The 
United  States  Rural  Credits  Commission  to- 
day abandoned  plans  for  an  independent  rural 
credit  system  and  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  draft  an  amendment  to  its  bill,  making  the 
system  subordinate  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  This  action  removes  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  advocates  of  rural 
credits  legislation." 

We  imagine  the  announcement  would  be  a 
little  more  correct  if  it  should  have  said 
that  the  action  removes  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  various  advocates  who 
belong  to  the  congressional  majority  and  to 
the  administration.  For  that  is  really  what 
has  happened.  Note  first:  the  "United  States 
Commission"  is  not  the  "American  Commis- 
sion" in  which  California  has  representation; 
second,  the  United  States  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  and  consists 
largely  of  his  political  associates;  third,  this 
United  States  Commission  did  father  a  partic- 
ular bill  which  provided  for  special  rural 
credit  machinery,  and  now,  for  political  har- 
mony, it  chooses  to  operate  under  the  new 
Reserve  Bank  machinery,  which  is  also  a  pro- 
duct of  the  present  administration.  We  are 
not  at  this  moment  saying  that  this  is  either 
wrong  or  undesirable ;  we  simply  wish  our 
readers  to  discern  the  actual  environment  of 
the  proposition. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  flight  to  the  arms 
of  the  Reserve  Banks  does  not  solidify  the 
movement  for  rural  credits  in  Congress, 
though  it  may  operate  that  way  if  the  Con- 
gressional majority  should  base  its  action 
upon  it.  There  are  some  in  Congress  who  are 
urging  the  government  to  do  vastly  more  than 
the  Reserve  Banks  can  do  and  there  are  in- 
fluential agricultural  organizations  supporting 
that  view.  And  so  the  telegram  we  quote 
above  does  not  settle  the  question,  but  it  does 
apparently  determine  the  home-rule  policy  of 
th  administrative  majority.  Other  aspects  of 
the  matter  will  be  disclosed  when  Congress 
tackles  the  proposition  formally. 


A  Silly  Proposition. 

And  now  some  people  are  talking  about  the 
division  of  California  into  two  states  because 
of  incompatibility  of  temperament  between 
the  two  sections  thereof.  Division  projects 
were  based  upon  differences  in  climate  until  it 
was  found  that  there  are  not  any  particular  dif- 
ferences and  now  the  claim  for  subdivision 
seems  to  be  on  even  thinner  grounds,  viz. :  the 
difference  between  the  sections  on  the  matter  of 
prohibition.  We  do  not  know  from  which 
side  of  the  question  this  division  proposition 
emanates,  and  we  cannot  see  of  what  perma- 
nent advantage  it  can  be  to  either.  Surely  no 
serious,  patriotic  person  coidd  for  a  moment 
think  of  sacrificing  the  effective  unity  and 
leadership  of  California  as  a  state  either 
tor  the  presence  or  absence  of  gin.  That  mat- 
ter will  be  settled  in  a  rational  way  without 
divorce,  just  as  many  other  important  internal 
differences  are  settled.  But  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  argue  for  or  against  division,  just  as  it 
always  has  been.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
United  States  there  has  been  only  one  State  di- 
vision, and  that  was  in  Virginia  as  a  war. meas- 


ure. The  Carolinas  and  Dakotas  were  never 
divided:  they  came  in  in  two  units  in  both 
cases  and  yet  they  are  sometimes  cited  as 
friendly  divisions.  It  is  idle  also  to  talk  of 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  make  division  possible.  Amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  an  elaborate  and 
laborious  process,  and  if  we  were  asinine 
enough  to  ask  it  our  request  would  be  laughed 
to  scorn.  But  there  is  another  and  more  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  way — providing  all 
others  could  be  disposed  of— and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  country  will  not  tolerate  any  in- 
crease of  the  disproportionate  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate  between  the  East 
and  the  West  as  measured  by  population  of 
the  respective  sections.  A  Senator  from  New 
York  represents  five  millions  of  people;  from 
Pennsylvania,  about  four  millions;  from  Illi- 
nois, nearly  three  millions,  etc.  A  Senator 
from  California  represents  less  than  one  and  a 
half  millions;  from  Oregon,  three  hundred 
thousand ;  from  Arizona,  about  one  hundred 
thousand ;  from  Nevada,  forty  thousand,  etc.  If 
there  is  anything  impossible  in  national  legisla- 
tion it  is  the  subdivision  of  a  western  state.  And 
it  ought  to  be  impossible. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querist*  must  give  name  and  address. 

Replanting  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  good  policy  to  replant 
prunes  in  on  old  prune  orchard  which  is  dying 
out?  The  soil  is  sandy  loam.  Could  apricots  be 
planted  on  this  same  land  ? — W.  D.,  Aptos. 

Of  course,  you  ought  to  decide  as  well  as  you 
can  why  the  old  trees  are  dying.  Trees  in  good 
soil  and  well  taken  care  of  do  not  die  of  old  age 
very  often  in  this  State.  If  you  propose  to 
change  conditions  in  some  way  so  that  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  old  trees  will  be  ruled 
out,  you  can  replant  the  ground  with  the  same 
fruit,  if  you  wish.  There  is  no  advantage  dem- 
onstrated yet  of  rotation  of  fruits.  Their  re- 
quirements are  too  much  alike  to  allow  the  soil 
to  get  advantage  from  a  change.  On  sandy 
loam,  if  deep  and  well-drained,  your  prunes 
ought  to  be  on  peach  or  almond  root,  probably. 
Apricots  will  thrive  on  the  same  soil,  if  on 
peach,  or  their  own  seedling  roots. 


Will  Pigs  Pull  Oranges? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  keeping  two 
or  three  pigs  on  my  orange  grove.  Do  you 
know  if  pigs  would  bother  the  oranges  and 
eat  them  from  the  lower  branches? — A.  B.  H.T 
Covina. 

We  have  to  invoke  the  referendum  on  this 
question.  We  never  saw  a  quadrupedal  pig 
in  an  orange  orchard,  but  we  have  seen  pigs 
of  the  tourist  variety  pulling  oranges  from 
considerable  distances  above  the  ground.  If  a 
pig  is  like  a  man,  the  acridity  of  the  skin 
would  deter  him  from  much  indulgence  in  un- 
skinned  oranges,  but  we  do  not  know  from 
actual  observation  whether  a  pig  is  like  a  man 
or  not:  the  resemblance  is  generally  the  other 
way  around. 

If  you  do  know  that  pigs  will  eat  oranges, 
and  you  propose  to  keep  them  to  clean  up  the 
culls,  then  you  may  be  pretty  sure  they  will 
pull  fruit  for  themselves.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  keeping  a  few  pigs  to  consume  house-wastes, 
etc.,  we  would  advise  that  they  be  kept  in  a 
clean  pen,  as  Paddy  keeps  his,  and  not  give 
them  the  orange  land  for  exercise.  Keep  the 
hose  handy  and  wash  the  pig   and    pen  fre- 


quently. Pigs  are  not  good  orchard  orna- 
ments.    But  who  can  answer  the  question? 


Grove  or  Orchard? 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  bought  a  nice  little 
orange  property,  trees  well  grown  and  thrifty, 
and  I  wish  to  know  whether  to  call  it  * 
"grove,"  an  "orchard,"  or  what? — Owner, 
•  San  Francisco. 

Our  chief  objection  to  the  term  "grove"  is 
that  it  means  trees  but  little  removed  from  a 
wild  state.  The  dictionary  says  of  "grove": 
"a  group  of  trees  smaller  than  a  forest;  a 
small  wood  especially  when  cleared  of  under- 
brush, etc."  It  evidently  does  not  include  the 
idea  of  culture,  which  is  conspicuously  charac- 
teristic of  California  orange  properties.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  word  grove  entered 
American  horticultural  literature  by  way  ©£ 
Florida,  and  the  early  investments  there  were 
in  trees  run  wild  from  early  Spanish  introduc- 
tion of  the  species  and  brought  to  production 
of  better  fruit  by  top-grafting  some  of  the  trees 
and  clearing  out  the  thickets  in  which  they  were 
found  growing.  In  this  way  the  word  "grove" 
was  quite  justified  in  its  application  to  early 
orange  properties  in  Florida.  But  Florida  has 
grown  far  away  from  such  policies  and  Cali- 
fornia never  had  them,  and  therefore  the  word 
"grove"  and  its  associations  from  prehistoric 
times,  signifying  trees  under  a  minimum  of  cul- 
ture, is  not  at  all  representative  of  citrus  or 
other  tree-fruit  property  and  policy,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  at  least.  And  we  say 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dictionary 
says:  "a  collection  of  orange  trees  is  usually 
called  a  grove."  Unless  we  propose  to  eat 
loose  from  all  the  historic  and  traditional  asso- 
ciations of  the  word  "grove"  in  Scripture, 
poetry,  etc..  this  should  not  he  true. 

The  term  "orchard"  is  better  because  thai  is 
defined  as  :  "a  collection  of  trees  cidtivated  for 
their  fruit  or  other  product."  This  recognizes 
the  culture  element,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing essential  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
policy  with  fruit-bearing  trees  in  this  country. 

In  Europe  from  the  most  ancient  times  fruits 
have  been  a  factor  in  horticulture — which  is 
gardening.  Our  fruit  growing,  considering  the 
intensive  character  of  it,  involving  the  highest 
handling  of  the  soil  in  tillage,  fertilizing  irrigat- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  consta.n1  training  of  the  trees 
for  convenence,  thrift  and  production  of  most 
acceptable  characters  and  qualities  of  fruit,  is 
really  gardening  policy  expanded  to  large  acre- 
ages and  great  commercial  values.  But  the 
term  "gardening"  is  by  long  use  so  restricted 
in  area,  and  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  flowers,  etc..  in  connec- 
tion with  fruits,  that  its  application  to  special 
fruit  industries  seems  unwise— although  it  has 
contributed  so  much  of  its  philosophy  and 
methods  to  the  operation  of  those  industries. 
Therefore,  we  forsake  the  term  "fruit-gardens 
of  California,"  pretty  and  significant  as  it 
would  be,  because  il  would  also  bring  into  con- 
sideration other  phases  of  fruit-gardening 
abroad,  viz.:  high  walls  for  protection  against 
thieves  and  weather,  elaborate  trellises  for 
training,  dwarfing,  etc.— all  of  which  are 
abandoned  in  California.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  word  "orchard"  should 
apply  to  all  our  collections  of  tree-fruits,  which 
are  handled  by  intensive  methods.  And,  by  the 
way,  it  is  this  intensification  of  tree-frut  cul- 
ture which  constitutes  Calfornia's  chief  gift  to 
I  the  pomology  of  the  world. 
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Sebastopol  Gravensteins  at  Home. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

A  district  in  which  many  varieties 
of  apples  grow  equally  well,  but 
where  the  Gravenstein  is  supreme 
because  there  is  no  particular  com- 
petition from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  the  Sebastopol-Forestville  hill  sec- 
tion of  Sonoma  county.  The  lack  of 
competition  is  due  to  quality,  beauty, 
and  earliness.  The  trees  bear  good- 
paying  crops  at  ten  years.  The  out- 
put now  is  about  200  cars  a  year 
and  rapidly  increasing. 

Light  sandy  loam  with  clay  two  to 
four  feet  below  the  surface;  about 
35  inches  of  rain  per  year  and  no 
damaging  frosts;  foggy  mornings 
and  bright  afternoons  in  summer; 
no  irrigation  needed;  and  a  home- 
owning  rural  population,  whose 
wide-awakeness  is  indicated  by  the 
demand  which  nurserymen  are  feel- 
ing, that  scions  be  taken  only  from 
trees  which  are  known  heavy  bear- 
ers— all  combine  with  the  lovely  hill 
landscape  to  make  the  wanderer 
yearn  to  stay  among  the  Graven- 
steins. 

The  roomy  veranda-surrounded 
bungalow  amid  apple  trees  and  scen- 
ery where  W.  I.  Newcomb  has  lived 
and  enjoyed  living  for  six  years,  is 
typical  of  the  section. 

Many  of  the  apple  trees  were  al- 
ready bearing  when  he  took  the 
place;  some  have  been  trained  from 
infancy  in  the  way  his  experience 
shows  they  should  grow.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  this  district  are  60  years 
old  with  prospects  of  attaining  a 
ripe  old  age. 

Going  by  the  good  general  rule 
that  in  selecting  the  variety  to  grow 
one  should  consider  not  only  the 
adaptability  of  that  variety  to  the 
natural  conditions,  but  also  to  the 
artificial  conditions  which  determine 
marketing  facilities,  Mr.  Newcomb 
plants  only  Gravensteins.  All  scions 
and  buds  used  for  the  past  two  years 
have  come  from  trees  he  knew  were 
good  bearers.  Hardy  seedlings  from 
Kansas  are  used  almost  entirely  in 
this  section,  being  budded  or  grafted 
here. 

The  budded  trees  are  less  subject 
to  crown  gall  because  the  wounds 
heal  more  quickly  and  are  not  so 
long  open  to  attacks  by  the  bacteria. 
They  are  more  crooked;  but  outgrow 
this. 

In  planting  the  trees,  top  soil  from 
a  good  sized  hole  is  kept  separate,  es- 
pecially if  subsoil  comes  up;  the 
roots  are  not  much  trimmed  except 
to  remove  broken  and  extremely  long 


PLANT  «  N 

APRICOTS 

Consider  these  (acts — 

Market — The  entire  world. 
Demand—  Steadily  Increasing. 
Supply— Grown  commercially  only  in 

California. 
Profit — From  $175  to  $300  an  acre. 
Weigh  the  evidence,  and  your  own  good 
judgment  will  tell  you  to  plant 

SILVA-BERGTHOLOT'S 
Foot-Hill  Grown 

Apricot  Trees 

Prized  for  their  thrift,  hardiness,  good  root 
systems  and  freedom  from  disease. 
Though  we  have  an  extra  fine  block  of 
Blenheims,  Royal,  Newcastle  Early.  Moor- 
park,  Routier's  I'each.and  Tilton  on  Apricot. 
Peach  and  Myrobolan  Root,  a  shortage  of 
good  stock  is  expected  this  ye  n,  so  order 
now  and  get  choice  trees. 

WRITE  US  FIRST 


ones,  the  cut  surface  being  on  the 
underside  of  the  root  to  press  down- 
ward to  the  moistest  soil.  Some- 
times a  bunch  of  small  feeder  roots 
spring  out  around  the  cut,  sometimes 
two  or  three  long  roots  come;  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  tell  which 
kind  will  grow.  The  moist  top  soil 
is  tamped  in  first  around  the  roots, 
setting  the  tree  a  trifle  deeper  than 
it  was  in  the  nursery,  and  leaning 
it  slightly  toward  the  prevailing 
wind  which  here  comes  from  the 
southwest.  This  work  is  done  in 
winter  or  spring  as  convenient.  Mr. 
Newcomb  had  just  finished  setting 
120  trees  on  April  6,  last. 

To  keep  the  head  low  down,  the 
tree  is  cut  off  about  two  feet  tall, 
leaving  the  bud  next  below  the  cut 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  tree,  this  be- 
ing northeast  at  Sebastopol.  This 
top  bud  grows  most  nearly  straight 
up.  Others  will  sprout  lower  down, 
of  which  two  or  three  will  be  left  at 
equal  intervals  around  the  tree  and 
perhaps  some  inches  apart  up  and 
down.  These  lower  branches  do  not 
grow  so  nearly  straight  up — they 
overbalance  the  tree  toward  the  pre- 
vailing wind  so  that  its  effect  will 
tend  to  balance  the  branches  of  the 
whole  tree  over  the  trunk. 

Low  heading  is  considered  very 
necessary  here  where  people  make 
their  living  from  the  trees,  and  can- 
not afford  to  use  long  ladders  or  tow- 
ers and  extra  time  in  pruning,  spray- 
ing, and  fruit  picking.  Likewise 
there  is  less  trunk  on  young  trees 
to  protect  from  sunburn  and  borers, 
and  less  trunk  on  older  trees  to  need 
the  shade  of  the  foliage.  However, 
sunburn  seldom  injures  the  trees  se- 
riously in  this  locality,  but  last  year 
some  were  injured  close  to  the 
ground. 

The  adult  beetles  of  the  flat-head 
apple-borer  like  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
this  sunburned  bark,  so  the  larvae 
may  feed  on  the  dead  wood  under  it. 
Sunburned  young  trees  are  usually 
replaced,  but  some  last  year  were 
scraped  off,  the  borers  killed,  and 
the  wound  covered  with  grafting  wax. 

Wood  is  allowed  to  grow  quite 
thickly  in  the  center  of  the  older 
trees,  not  rubbing,  however.  Fruit 
spurs  can  be  induced  to  set  fn  the 
body  of  the  tree  rather  than  far 
out  on  the  limbs  where  a  heavy  load 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  tree  and 
fruit  too.  Some  spurs  on  Mr.  New- 
comb's  older  trees  have  borne  half  a 
dozen  crops  each,  and  will  continue. 
One  old  tree  with  an  8-limb  head  has 
borne  five  big  crops  in  six  years  and 
will  have  another  big  one  this  sea- 
son. While  trees  are  young,  their 
new  growth  is  cut  back  one-half  to 
two-thirds.  Many  of  the  older  ones 
are  not  topped  at  all  to  speak  of. 

"As  long  as  you  cut  the  ends  off 
from  branches,  they  will  grow  more 
new  wood;  if  you  leave  them  alone, 
their  tendency  is  more  to  very  slow 
growth  and  heavier  fruiting  down 
on  the  old  wood.  When  thinning  is 
necessary,  cut  off  the  entire  branch." 
Too  much  old  wood  was  saved  last 
winter  for  the  heavy  Wooniing  of  the 
spring  and  the  fruit  had  to  be  thin- 
ned some.  "Never  leave  two  apples 
in  a  bunch.  Too  much  chance  for 
coddling  moth  where  they  rest 
against  each  other,  and  they  grow 
larger  alone." 

Bur  clover  grows  throughout  the 


orchard;  23  loads  of  farm  manure 
were  spread  on  two  acres  in  the 
spring;  commercial  organic  fertilizer 
is  used,  but  chemical  fertilizer  is 
frowned  upon. 

The  bur  clover  is  plowed  under 
about  the  first  of  March  and  the  soil 
is  harrowed  after  every  rain  to  save 
moisture.  Some  growers  let  the  clov- 
er grow  longer;  and  it  was  a  good 
stroke  this  season.  In  ordinary 
years  the  ground  would  be  too  dry 
for  late  plowing. 

Lime-sulphur  sprayed  late  in  Feb- 
ruary controls  San  Jose  scale,  but 
the  green  aphids  are  a  more  serious 
problem.  Being  sucking  insects,  poi- 
son sprays  don't  worry  them,  and 
the  effect  of  a  colony  of  them  on  a 
leaf  is  to  curl  it  close  over  them 
and  keep  out  the  contact  sprays  that 
might  get  them  by  closing  their 
breathing  pores.  The  only  way  to 
control  them  is  to  cut  out  and  burn 
all  the  curled  leaves,  and  spray  with 
contact  insecticides  for  those  on 
leaves  not  already  curled.  Wooly 
aphis  also  does  more  damage  than 
is  suspected  by  most  orchardists 
and  even  Northern  Spy  roots  seem 
resistant  only  to  a  certain  extent. 
Powdery  mildew  and  aphids  were 
treated  about  March  7  with  a  spray 
of  atomic  sulphur,  distillate,  whale 
oil  soap,  and  caustic  soda.  Leaves  at 
that  time  were  just  opening.  An- 
other spray  was  applied  for  aphis  in 
the  middle  of  March. 

On  April  7,  Mr.  Newcomb  applied 
a  lead  arsenate  spray  mixed  with 
atomic  sulphur  for  the  mildew  and 
codling  moth  and  this  was  repeated 
ten  days   later.     The  Gravensteins 


were  blooming  unevenly  at  the  first 
codling  moth  spray  so  that  only  a 
few  calyx  cups  could  be  filled  with 
poison.  The  second  arsenate  spray 
caught  the  late  blossoms  and  the 
young  apples  from  the  earlier  ones. 
The  Gravensteins  received  no  more 
spray  this  season — they  were  market- 
ed before  the  second  brood  came. 
The  later  varieties  were  not  sprayed 
till  August. 

Gravensteins  are  picked  in  July 
and  August.  Three  or  even  five 
pickings  are  necessary  to  get  those 
that  are  prime  at  any  given  time.  A 
metal  bucket  hangs  on  the  limbs  by 
a  heavy  hook  and  pickers  use  both 
hands,  being  careful  not  to  squeeze 
the  fruit  with  their  fingers. 

A  bruise  disqualifies  the  apple 
from  the  No.  1  pack,  but  cannot  al- 
ways be  detected;  and  if  shipped  as 
No.  1,  it  hurts  the  future  sale  of  his 
Gravensteins. 

All  are  taken  to  the  packing  housu 
of  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Un- 
ion in  lug  boxes  as  soon  as  a  load 
is  picked.  Professional  graders  and 
packers  there  put  them  into  two 
grades  for  quality;  and  three  sizes. 
Number  1  apples  must  have  no  scab 
and  may  have  only  one  outside  scar 
of  codling  moth,  but  must  not  have 
been  entered  by  the  worn1.  The  sec- 
ond grade  must  be  nearly  perfect 
apples,  and  if  any  grower  delivers 
more  than  10  per  cent  lower  than 
second  grade  at  the  packing  house, 
he  must  pay  for  the  sorting.  Each 
apple  is  wrapped  in  an  association 
label  and  each  box  is  labeled,  as  an 
advertisement  of  Sebastopol  apples. 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO. 

We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory 
on  the  Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  cus- 
tomer may  send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in 
the  way  of  a  fertilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:  BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


Martinez  [Nursery 

Extnhllshed  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  20,000  Bartlett' 
Pear*,  10,000  Apple*  (leading  varieties),  large  stocks  of  AJmonda  and 
Apricots  (leading  varieties);  also  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  Plum  Prone 
and  Peach  Trees,  Grnpe  Vine*,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  list  on  application. 

THOMAS  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  diease,  root  rot,  varigated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

CONSOLIDATED  PACD7I0  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
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Good  Citrus  Market  Outlook 


l  Written    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.   E.   Adamson,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

With  the  opening  of  the  shipping 
season  for  citrus  fruits,  there  is  the 
usual  speculation  as  to  the  success 
of  the  season  from  the  standpoint  of 
net  returns  to  the  grower. 

There  is  no  method  by  which  the 
selling  of  fruit  products  can  be 
forecasted  with  any  degree  of  accur- 
acy, but  certain  controlling  factors 
can  be  considered  and  some  reason- 
able estimate  made. 

The  crop  of  navels  would  seem  to 
be  considerably  under  that  of  last 
year,  most  growers  placing  the  pro- 
portion at  about  three-fourths  or 
less.  In  some  districts  the  seeming 
shortage  will  be  largely  offset  by 
large  sizes,  while  in  others  the  esti- 
mate will  be  cut  down  by  extreme 
small  sizes.  The  latter  condition  is 
due  largely  to  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  late  summer  months,  or  by  the 
devitalizing  effect  of  the  black  scale 
which  was  very  abundant  this  year. 

Most  districts  have  shown  a  ser- 
ious percentage  of  split  navels,  some 
estimates  running  as  high  as  10  per 
cent,  but  this  is  probably  higher 
than  the  actual  conditions  would 
justify.  The  split  oranges  are  all  on 
the  outside  of  the  trees  and  look 
more  than  is  really  the  case.  There 
is  always  a  considerable  percentage 
of  splits,  the  main  difference  this 
year  being  in  the  fact  that  the  split 
is  very  large  and  shows  up  to  the 
eye. 

The  appearance  of  the  fruit  this 
year  is  a  big  improvement  over 
most  previous  years.  The  surface 
of  the  rind  is  smooth  and  of  very 
fine  texture,  even  in  the  lower  val- 
leys where  there  is  usually  a  good 
deal  of  roughness.  The  color  has  noi 
advanced  yet  to  the  stage  where  it 
can  be  told  whether  it  will  be  of 
the  desirable  deep  orange,  but  all 
conditions  point  to  a  season  of  good 
fruit. 

The  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Commission  that  fruit  must 
have  8  parts  soluble  solids  to  one  of 
citric  acid,  before  it  can  be  consider- 
ed mature,  has  caused  a  considerable 
delay  in  the  shipping  of  the  early 
fruit,  which  should  have  a  good  ef- 
fect on  the  later  sales.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  ship- 
ping of  sour  and  otherwise  immature 
fruit  is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  buying  public  by  spoiling  the  ap- 
petite for  citrus  fruit  for  some  time. 

The  presence  of  a  large  apple  crop 
will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  sale  of  our 
fruit  this  season,  and  the  growers 
will  have  to  use  discretion  and  send 
only  the  best  to  the  markets,  and 
that  only  in  quantities  that  can  be 
absorbed  readily.  The  public  must 
have  a  constant  supply  even  though 
the  market  may  be  low  because  hab- 
it is  a  large  factor  in  the  consump- 
tion of  any  product.  The  markets 
must  be  kept  supplied  at  all  times 
without  an  overloading  which  will 
cause  the  dealer  to  buy  only  day  by 
day,  hoping  for  a  downward  move 
in  the  price. 

The  Valencia  crop  is  too  far  from 
maturity  to  offer  any  good  basis  for 
an  estimate,  but  the  sizes  seem  to  be 
good  for  this  time  of  year,  in  fact 
much  better  than  last  year.  The  crop 
would  seem  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  an  estimate  at  this  time  is 
pure  guess  work. 

Th«  lemon  crop  shows  a  consider- 


able increase  over  last  year,  which 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  trees  are 
coming  back  to  condition  after  the 
damage  by  the  freeze  of  two  years 
ago.  The  fact  that  trees  can  come 
back  after  such  an  experience,  in  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  should  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction 
to  the  growers,  especially  as  they  are 
equipped  to  prevent  any  such  serious 
damage  as  came  that  year. 

Just  now  the  trade  is  very  particu- 
lar as  to  sizes  in  lemons,  the  demand 
being  for  a  300  size.  There  is  even  a 
tendency  to  discount  the  360  size, 
which  has  usually  been  a  popular 
size. 

This  means  picking  to  a  2  5/16 
inch  ring,  where  the  lemons  are 
green  to  allow  for  the  natural  shrink- 
age due  to  curing. 

Some  growers  are  loath  to  pick  to 
so  large  a  size  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  picking,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  will  more  than  off- 
set the  increased  cost,  and  more 
pounds  of  fruit  will  be  picked  from 
the  trees. 

What  effect  the  war  will  have  on 
the  citrus  fruit  market,  is  problema- 
tical. The  tightening  of  the  money  of 
the  buying  public  will  be  the  main 
factor,  and  only  time  will  tell  how 
far  that  will  affect  us.  Canada 
has  been  a  large  consumer  of 
our  fruits,  and  Canada  is  not  in 
the  condition  it  has  been  in  some 
past  years,  due  to  the  influence  ot 
the  war.  At  the  same  time  Canada  is 
a  large  producer  of  food  stuffs  which 
will  be  favorably  affected  by  the  war, 
and  possibly  our  neighbor  to  the 
north  will  be  in  better  shape  for  the 
consumption  of  its  share  of  our 
fruits  than  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  at  the  present  time. 

The  lemons  from  Sicily  can  still 
come  into  competition  with  us,  be- 
ing limited  only  by  the  shortage  of 
shipping  facilities,  so  the  California 
grower  must  look  for  his  market 
without  any  idea  that  he  will  have 
it  all  to  himself.  Careful  handling 
and  packing  of  our  crop  is  the 
watchword  of  the  hour  this  season 
as  well  as  last  and  will  be  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  in  the  future. 


BLACKBERRY  PRUNING. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

Blackberry  pruning  is  now  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Sonoma  county  dis- 
trict. All  canes  are  cut  out  at  the 
base  except  four  of  the  most  thrifty 
ones.  A  stake  four  or  five  feet  tall 
is  set  beside  each  hill  of  the  Law- 
tons.  To  this  the  canes  are  tied. 
George  Boyd  and  many  others  use 
two  stakes  per  hill  set  so  that  two 
canes  can  be  tied  to  each.  This 
spreads  out  the  hill  to  give  best  ac- 
cess of  sun  and  air  to  the  berries 
and  enables  pickers  to  work  much 
faster. 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
intimates  through  the  Citrus  Protec- 
tive League  that  its  present  defini- 
tion of  mature  oranges,  (8  parts 
soluble  solids  to  1  citric  acid)  made 
under  stress  of  a  demand  for  such 
definition,  but  based  on  short  study, 
is  too  lenient,  and  will  probably  be 
changed  on  sufficient  investigation, 
to  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  acid. 


It  requires  capital  to  do  all  the 
things  necessary  to  raise  a  profitable 
crop  of  fruit. 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


"If  It's  to  Plant 

I  Have  It" 

Anything  you  may  want,  in  any  quantity  desired;  from  a 
single  Rose  bush  to  a 

HALF-MILLION  OLIVE  TREES. 

dyou  cannot  afford  to  place  your  order  for  FRUIT 
TREES    of  any  sort,  until  you  write  and  get 

my  prices. 

*,  Tell  me  what  you  are  planning  to  plant, 

—write  me  and  I  will  quote  you  the  lowest  possible 
price  on  strictly  first-class,  clean,  thrifty  stock. 

PLANT  THE  BEST 

AN  ARMSTRONG  TREE  STARTS  RIGHT  OFF  AND  GROWS 
— no  disappointments. 

Get  My  Special  Prices  On 

Olive  Trees 

My  Olive  Trees  are  the  finest  possible  to  produce ;  straight, 
clean,  thrifty;  with  magnificent  fibrous  root  systems. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  OLIVE  TREE  PLANTING  I  WILL,  ON 
REQUEST,  SUBMIT  SAMPLE  TREES  FOR  YOUR  INSPEC- 
TION. 

I  want  to  send  you  a  FREE  COPY  of  my 
1915  "Planter's  Guide"  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  receive  this 
Valuable  Book  FREE. 
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Effects  of  Citrus  Stocks. 


|  From  an  address  by   Prof.   W.   W.   Bonus,   at  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention.] 

A  short  time  ago  members  of  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  staff  vis- 
ited a  nursery  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia where  sweet  and  sour  orange 
stock  was  being  grown.  An  examin- 
ation of  about  one  thousand  trees  of 
the  sweet  stock  showed  29  per  cent 
by  actual  count  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent with  gum  disease.  Not  one  case 
of  gum  disease  was  found  among 
the  sour  stock  in  a  similar  examina- 
tion. 

Last  spring  we  planted  many 
thousand  seeds  of  sweet  orange, 
sour  orange,  trifoliate  orange,  pom- 
elo, and  rough  lemon  to  grow  stock 
for  a  more  extensive  stock  experi- 
ment on  the  proposed  new  Station 
site.  Shortly  after  the  time  of  plant- 
ing and  until  the  seedlings  were  at- 
taining their  first  growth,  the  seed 
bed  was  attacked  by  a  soil  fungus, 
Rhizoctonia.  As  a  result  of  this 
fungus  invasion,  we  lost  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  sweet  seedlings,  60 
per  cent  of  the  trifoliate,  40  per 
cent  of  the  sour,  30  per  cent  of  the 
pomelo,  and  probably  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  rough  lemon. 

Prof.  Fawcett  has  shown  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  sour  stock 
when  directly  inoculated  with  cer- 
tain fungi  by  artificial  means  has  an 
inherent  constitutional  resistance  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  when  com- 
pared with  the  severity  of  the  at- 
tack which  sweet  stock  experiences 
under  similar  conditions. 

Now  resistance  to  disease  is  only 
one  of  several  factors  that  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  stock  to  use  in 
propagating  citrus  fruits.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  this  because  it  shows  in 
a  striking  manner  the  differences 
in  behavior  to  be  expected  of  various 
stocks.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  question  of 
resistance  to  drouth,  hardiness  in 
respect  to  cold  and  to  unfavorable 
soil  and  water  conditions,  are  also  of 
prime  importance.  In  addition  there 
should  be  determined  the  type  of  soil 
best  adapted  for  the  root  develop- 
ment of  the  respective  stocks. 

In  considering  root  stocks,  the  de- 
velopment also  of  the  variety  grown 
upon  them  for  commercial  purposes 
must  be  considered.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  stock  upon  (1)  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  trees  produced, 
(2)  the  age  in  which  they  come  into 
bearing,  (3)  the  yield,  and  (4)  their 
period  of  maximum  efficiency?  Again, 
will  there  be  any  differences  in  re- 
spect to  the  points  just  mentioned 
when  the  same  variety  is  budded  to 
the  same  stock  in  a  different  soil 
type? 

The  results  which  we  submit  to- 
day are  two-fold  in  nature.  They 
indicate  the  productiveness  of  the 
trees  on  the  respective  stocks  to 
date  and  their  vigor  as  indicated  by 
size.  The  production  is  given  for 
an  average  of  five  years  for  the  nav- 
els and  Valencias,  and  three  years 
for  the  Eureka  lemon. 

In  Plot  A,  of  49  trees  set  out  In 
April,  1907,  on  light,  deep,  uniform 
granite  loam,  the  navel  yield  on 
sweet  is  considerably  larger  than 
on  trifoliate.  For  Valencia,  sweet 
ranks  first,  with  pomelo  and  trifol- 
iate a  close  second  and  thir'l,  respec- 
tively. Sour  has  been  the  least  pro- 
ductive.    For  Eureka  lemon,  pom- 


elo has  given  the  greatest  yield,  sour 
second,  trifoliate  almost  as  good  as 
sour,  and  sweet  is  last. 

In  Plot  B,  "deep"  clayey  loam  un- 
derlaid by  pervious  sandy  loam,  nav- 
el on  sour  is  first,  trifoliate  not  far 
behind,  and  sweet  a  close  third.  On 
the  other  hand,  Valencia  on  trifol- 
iate leads  in  this  plot  by  a  consider- 
able margin,  producing  almost  twice 
as  much  fruit  as  sweet,  about  one- 
third  more  than  the  variety  on  sour 
or  pomelo.  For  the  lemons,  sour 
leads,  with  sweet  and  trifoliate  tied 
for  second  place,  and  pomelo  last. 

In  Plot  B  "Shallow,"  clayey  loam 
underlaid  at  15  to  38  inches  by  de- 
cided hardpan,  the  yields  are  natur- 
ally much  reduced.  Sweet  stock 
again  holds  first  place  for  navel,  sour 
second,  and  trifoliate  third,  with  but 
little  difference  between  the  last 
two.  Valencia  in  this  case  has  done 
best  on  sour,  almost  as  well  on  sweet 
and  trifoliate  has  given  better  yields 
than  pomelo,  which  is  last.  Eureka 
lemon  on  trifoliate  ranks  first,  swe»  I 
second,  sour  third,  and  pomelo 
fourth. 

So  much  for  fruit  production.  Let 
us  consider  briefly  the  comparative 
vigor  of  the  trees  as  indicated  by 
their  size.  The  most  uniform  meth- 
od of  determining  this  seemed  to  be 
with  the  fumigation  tent,  by  which 
was  obtained  the  volume  of  the  tree 
in  cubic  feet. 

In  Plot  A,  navel  on  trifoliate  is 
about  30  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
variety  on  sweet.  In  the  case  of 
Valencia,  the  average  size  of  the 
trees  on  sweet  and  pomelo  is  prac- 
tically equal,  and  trifoliate  exceeds 
sour  by  a  small  margin.  Eureka 
lemon  on  sweet  is  somewhat  larger 
than  on  pomelo,  sour  ranks  third, 
being  almost  200  cubic  feet  smaller, 
and  the  trifoliate  root  has  dwarfed 
the  tree  tremendously. 

In  Plot  B,  Deep,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  size  of  the  three 
stocks  on  which  navel  is  budded. 
In  the  case  of  Valencia,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  size  of  trees 
on  sweet  and  trifoliate  are  for  prac- 
tical purposes  equal;  while  trees  on 
sour  are  the  smallest  of  all.  In 
Eureka  lemon,  we  again  see  the 
characteristic,  marked  dwarfing  of 
the  trees  on  trifoliate.  Those  on 
sweet  stock  are  again  the  largest, 
but  in  this  case  sour  ranks  third, 
and  pomelo  second. 

In  Plot  B,  Shallow,  navel  on 
sweet  and  sour  run  very  nearly 
equal,  with  trifoliate  third.  For 
Valencia,  the  order  of  size  is  sweet, 
pomelo,  sour  and  trifoliate,  and  for 
Eureka  lemons,  sweet,  sour,  pomelo, 
and  trifoliate. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of 
this  experiment  is  the  very  decided 
increase  of  the  stock  above  the 
ground  wherever  trifoliate  root  has 
been  used.  The  result  of  growing 
a  large  tree  upon  a  root  system 
which  is  naturally  small,  like  the 
trifoliate,  and  which  in  its  normal 
conditions  is  not  accustomed  to  de- 
veloping a  large  tree,  seems  to  re- 
sult in  a  stimulus  which  increases 
the  size  of  the  stock  markedly. 

This  account  is  intended  to  be  a 
progress  report  pure  and  simple. 
Definite  conclusions  at  this  stage  of 
the  work  would  be  unwarranted  and 
unsafe.     We  must  remember  that 


these  results  represent  only  the  first 
half  of  the  the  first  decade  of  this 
experiment.  The  trees  have  only 
begun  to  indicate  what  they  may 
produce  in  the  future.  The  points 
to  which  we  call  attention,  however, 
are,  that  the  reputation  of  the  tri- 
foliate stock  for  dwarfing  the  tree 
does  not  hold  good  for  all  soils  or 
all  varieties.     We  have  seen  here 


Valencias  on  trifoliate,  producing  as 
well  and  growing  a  tree  as  large  aa, 
or  larger,  than  those  on  other  stocks. 
Also,  we  may  note  that  the  behavior 
of  the  same  stock  and  variety  varies 
on  the  light  and  the  heavy  soils. 
One  thing  seems  unmistakable,  and 
that  is  that  trifoliate  root  dwarfs 
the  lemon  to  a  very  great  and  un- 
desirable degree. 


The  Panama  Canal  and 
The  California  Fruit GroWei? 

P-A-N-A-M-A  C-A-N-A-L  spells,  to  most  people,  merely  Panama 
Canal,  but  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower  it  spells  OPPORTUNITY, 

for  fruit  can  now  be  shipped,  via  the  Canal,  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at 

— ►  A  Saving  of  60  %  or  More 

over  the  present  freight  rates.  This  means  Business  Expansion — new 
markets — greater  demand  —  larger  sales — and  MORE  PROFITS — for 
those  growers  who  are  prepared. 

Be  Preparkd  By  Preparing  Now. 
Increase  your  acreage.     Plant  more  trees — thrifty   Foot- Hill  Grown 
Trees,  with  their  good  root  systems,   hardiness,  and  freedom  from 
disease — the  Silva-Bergtholdt  kind. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  new 
world-wide  market,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  Oppor- 
tunity, are  discussed  thoroughly  in  our  new  Catalog  and  YEAR  BOOK 

— Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  0.  Box  B     Newcastle,  Calif. 


FERTILIZER 


Put  strength  into  the  soil — put  back  into 
it  what  the  crops  take  out — put  it  in  while 
the  soil  is  yet  capable  of  utilizing  nutriment 
— and  above  all  put  in  natural  animal  fertil- 
izer— the  surest  of  all  crop  producers 

Write  us  for  the  booklet  which  toils  about 
animal  fertilizer. 

ANIMAL 


Western  Meat 
Company 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


704  Tcwnsend  St., 
San  Francisco 


Write  for  this 


ursertf  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZAN I LL0  OLIVES. 
Full  line  of  Tree*,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roves,  etc.    Very  finest 
mental   stock   in   California.     Unsurpassed   packing   and  shipping 
facilities.    If  yoe  anticipate  purchasing  any  kind  of  nursery  stock, 
by  all  means  write  for  our  BEAUTIFUL  FBEE  CATALOG.    Fell  «f 
fine  illustrations,  and  Information  Invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLAREMONT  NURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif. 
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The  Kind  of  Walnuts  to  Grow. 


[From  an  Address  by  W.  W.  Fitzgerald  at  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention.] 

[Not  only  adaptability  of  a  variety 
to  local  conditions  should  be  consid- 
ered before  deciding  which  variety 
to  order  for  planting,  but  also  the 
demand  its  product  will  meet  on  the 
market. — Editor.  ] 

A  fancy  variety  of  walnuts  pro- 
ducing only  50  to  7  5  pounds  on  full 
bearing  trees  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
would  not  compare  favorably  with 
a  variety  which  produces  200  to 
300  pounds  at  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  The  relation  between  the 
quality  of  nuts  and  the  quantity  of 
nuts  produced  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  choosing  a  variety  for 
planting,  especially  as  the  demand 
is  increasing  for  fancy  stock. 

One  should  not  consider  a  variety 
by  the  fine  appearance  of  a  picked 
sample  of  nuts  without  considering 
the  quantity  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  all  the  good  qualities  in  any 
one  variety  or  we  would  not  be  dis- 
cussing this  subject  today. 

One  important  point  is  that  young 
trees  often  produce  larger  nuts  than 
they  do  after  the  tree  becomes  older, 
so  one  should  judge  nuts  from  a 
tree  that  has  been  bearing  for  a  few 
years. 

We  should  also  consider  the  age 
in  which  the  trees  come  into  bear- 
lag.  Some  varieties  begin  to  pro- 
duce nuts  even  in  the  nursery  and 
give  a  commercial  crop  three  years 
from  planting  in  the  orchard,  while 
other  varieties  are  several  years  later 
in  coming  into  bearing. 

The  next  important  consideration 
is  that  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  nuts.  The  size  of  commercial 
Number  1  grade  walnuts  are  those 
which  will  not  pass  through  a  one- 
inch  square  opening.  Those  above 
one  and  three-sixteenths  inches  are 
generally  considered  as  budded 
nuts.  They  bring  considerably  more 
per  pound,  and  the  demand  is  grow- 
ing for  this  quality  of  nut. 

The  weight  of  the  nut  is  equally 
important  since,  this  varies  widely  in 
nuts  of  the  same  size.  Some  of  the 
largest  varieties  are  considerably 
lighter  in  weight  than  others  in 
which  the  nuts  are  smaller.  A  de- 
sirable nut  should  be  well  filled 
with  light  yellowish  meat  without 
too  much  air  space  between  the  shell 
and  the  meat.  A  comparatively 
heavy  shell  is  more  desirable  than 
a  very  light  one,  since  the  nut  is 
better  protected  from  being  mashed 
in  handling  and  less  susceptible  to 
perforation  disease,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  troubles  of  the  wal- 
nut grower  in  recent  years.  The 
hard  shell  is  not  actually  perforated, 
but  rather  fails  to  develop.  This  dis- 
ease has  become  more  prevalent  in 
the  last  few  years  and  affects  prin- 
cipally the  varieties  with  very  thin 
soft  shells. 

Nuts  that  are  prone  to  crack  apart 
easily,  or  have  a  fine  light  shell,  are 
more  or  less  injured  in  handling, 
thus  contaminating  the  nut.  It  is 
also  to  be  considered  that  since  wal- 
nuts are  sold  by  the  pound,  the  heav- 
ier the  shell,  the  greater  the  weight, 
and  the  more  the  returns  for  a  given 
number  of  nuts. 

The  leading  walnut  on  the  world's 
market  is  known  as  the  Grenoble. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Grenoble  nut 
means  a  Mayette  variety.    It  is  not  a 


long  nut,  somewhat  broader  at  the 
base  than  at  the  apex.  This  is  not 
very  important,  however,  since  the 
smoothness,  symmetry  and  uniform- 
ity of  the  nuts  affect  their  appear- 
ance more  than  their  shape. 

An  ideal  nut  should  be  quite 
smooth,  free  from  outside  ridges 
and  other  irregularities  of  surface, 
and  all  nuts  would  be  of  the  same 
general  shape  and  appearance,  giv- 
ing them  uniformity  and  individual- 
ity. A  variety  in  which  the  nuts  are 
decidedly  uniform  so  that  it  is  easily 
distinguished  and  recognized  even  by 
the  consumer,  has  a  marked  advan- 
tage over  one  in  which  the  nuts  are 
all  sorts  of  shapes,  so  that  only  an 
expert  could  distinguish  that  variety 
from  others. 

The  color  of  the  shell  of  the  nut 
is  not  so  important,  the  trade  de- 
mands bleached  nuts  even  though 
they  may  have  an  attractive  appear- 
ance without  bleaching,  which  brings 
them  all  to  about  the  same  color. 

The  quality  of  the  meat  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  however,  as 
nuts  with  the  lightest  colored  meats 
are  considered  more  desirable;  while 
those  that  are  dark,  even  though 
plump  and  of  good  color,  are  dis- 
criminated against.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  dark-meated  varieties 
will  be  more  objected  to  when  more 
more  of  the  lighter  colored  ones  are 
produced. 

The  flavor  of  the  meat  varies  con- 
siderable in  the  different  varieties 
and  is  of  much  importance  in  a  high- 
class  fancy  trade.  Commercially 
not  much  importance  is  placed  on 
their  flavor  except  when  they  are 
bitter;  but  this  is  the  most  undesir- 
able quality  and  should  be  guarded 
against  in  choosing  the  variety. 

The  next  important  consideration 
is  resistance  to  blight.  This  is  a 
bacterial  disease  which  affects  the 
young  growth  when  it  first  puts  out, 
and  requires  for  its  development 
moist  weather  conditions.  It  is  not 
very  prevalent  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California  on  account  of  the 
drier  atmosphere,  but  under  the 
same  conditions,  some  varieties  are 
more  blight-resisting  than  others, 
probably  due  to  their  vigor.  As  a 
rule,  the  late  blooming  varieties  are 
free  from  blight,  as  they  come  into 
bloom  when  the  weather  is  drier  and 
the  blight  can  make  little  headway, 
while  the  earlier  varieties  blossom 
during  a  moist  season  on  account  of 
rain  and  fogs  which  is  a  favorable 
period  for  its  development.  Certain 
varieties  are  spoken  of  as  being  im- 
mune to  the  blight,  but  while  there 
is  no  such  thing  among  walnuts  as 
absolute  immunity  when  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  disease,  yet  some  trees  do  show 
a  marked  resistance  and  should  be 
favored  on  this  account. 


Safe  gas  ranges  for  country  homes 
are  possible  by  use  of  a  machine  which 
mixes  the  air  with  the  gasoline, 
about  97  per  cent  of  air,  before  it 
comes  to  the  burner.  Thus  an  odor- 
less, sootless  flame  is  secured  with- 
out the  old  danger  of  explosion  or 
asphyxiation.  This  Aero  Gas  ma- 
chine makes  840  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  having  150 
heat  units  per  cubic  foot.  The  gas  is 
also  used  in  Welsbach  burners  for 
lighting. 


Get  Started  Right 
This  Season 

The  one  best  way  is  to  have  every  order  directed  to  the 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

We  guarantee  all  nursery  stock  sold  by  us  to  be  "True  to 
Name"  and  you  can  depend  upon  your  order  being  filled 
with  best  quality  trees  and  shipped  in  "Al"  condition. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  trees  on  the 
Coast.    Our  30  years'  experience,  immense  nurseries 
and  close  touch  with  conditions  enable  us  to  know 
and  grow  what  is  best  suited  for  the  Coast  coun- 
ties, valleys  and  foothills  regions. 
The  demand  for  high-grade  nursery  stock  so 
far  this  season  is  unprecedented,  and  to  avoid 
disappointment  we  advise  that  you  write  us 
at  once  what  your  probable  requirements 
will  be. 


All 

Varieties 


Deciduous 
Citrus 

Ornamental 
Palms,  Roses 

Grape  Vines,  etc. 


Our  New  1914-15 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

WILL  SOON  BE  READY 

If  you  wish  a  copy,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  now 
and  we  will  see  that  it  is  mailed 
to  you  as  soon  as  it  comes  off 
the  press.  It  will  briefly  de- 
scribe and  price  all  the  stock 
grown  by  us,  comprising  over 
2000  varieties  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  plants,  vines,  etc. 


APPLES 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 

PEARS 

PLUMS 

PRUNES 

LIMES 

LEMONS 

ORANGES 

GUAVAS 

POMELOS 

LOQUATS 

OLIVES 

PECANS 

WALNUTS 

CHESTNUTS 

This  is  the 
celebrated 
Smyrna 
Fig  of 
Commerce, 
introduced 
and  grown 
by  us  suc- 
c  e  s  sfully. 
It    is  un- 
doubted 1  y 
the  only 
fig  to  plant 
for  shipping,  table  and  dry- 
ing.    Write  us  for  further 
information.    We  also  have 
a  good  stock  of  the  Adriatic 
types. 


No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  quantity  of  trees,  or 
vines,  you  may  be  figuring  on  setting  out  this  season,  you  will 
do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  and  get  our  prices  and 
suggestions. 


WRITE  US  TODAY. 

Send  us  your  list  for  prices. 
We  will  gladly  advise  with  you 
free  of  charge  and  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part. 


ANCHER 


URSERIE 


<.  ROtDING  PRE&anoL  _ 

18,  ?resa«i  .Califwimufc 
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Spray  for  Brown  Mites. 


[Written  tor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Brown  mites  of  almond,  prune,  al- 
falfa, etc.,  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  in  dormant  season.  They 
have  been  reported  as  serious  from 
Contra  Costa,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside, 
Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Joaquin,  Shasta,  Sonoma,  Sutter  and 
Tehama  counties,  while  small  serious 
infestations  are  found  clswbere. 

Through  the  winter,  only  the  eggs 
exist.  They  are  much  smaller  than 
a  pinhead  and  are  spherical  and  red, 
having  been  laid  in  the  fall  in  crev- 
ices of  bark  and  twigs. 

Many  growers  depend  on  sulphur- 
ing the  trees  in  summer,  but  this 
is  both  disagreeable  and  more  or 
less  ineffective,  as  has  been  reported 
from  Contra  Costa  county.  The  shak- 
ing of  sulphur  from  the  trees 
through  the  air  during  almond  har- 
vest is  a  serious  drawback  to  this 
method  of  control.  Lime-sulphur 
spray  applied  in  winter  is  recom- 
mended by  Sacramento  county  hor- 
ticultural commissioner  H.  G.  Ker- 
cheval  because  it  kills  the  eggs  and 
cleans  up  moss  from  the  trees,  kills 
San  Jose  scale  and  other  scales,  and 
helps  control  borers.  Winter  lime- 
sulphur  spray  has  been  used  effec- 
tively in  several  other  counties.  This 
also  catches  whatever  red  spiders 
may  be  wintering  in  the  bark.  The 
spray  should  be  applied  early  in 
winter,  but  of  course  after  pruning. 


ETTER  BERRIES  IN  ARIZONA. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


We  have  found  a  bed  of  Etter 
strawberries,  southwest  of  Phoenix 
whose  owner  claims  them  to  be  the 
most  successful  berry  for  the  Salt 
River  country  that  he  has  ever  rais- 
ed. The  Arizona  Everbearing  is  a 
favorite  berry  here  but  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Etter  is  a  firmer  berry  and 
better  shipper,  besides  being  just  as 
good  a  bearer  as  the  Arizona  Ever- 
bearing. 


GRAFTING  OLIVES  HIGH  UP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  find  that  October 
is  the  best  time  to  graft  the  olive; 
the  bark  and  scions  work  excellently 
and  they  will  heal  over  just  enough 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter. 
But  they  do  finely  when  grafted  any 
time  as  late  as  June.  With  old  olive 
trees  I  leave  the  main  frame  work 
of  the  tree  and  cover  it  with  new 
varieties  by  means  of  side  grafts. 
This  has  several  advantages,  besides 
making    the    tree    more  profitable 


^  A  Tip  on  Almonds  ^ 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  jour  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unlim- 
ited home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing  a  realmoney-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—  don't  delay. 

Write  Us  First 


when  it  comes  into  bearing.  I  find 
also  that  by  following  up  with  the 
whitewash  right  after  .topworking 
trees  of  any  kind  a  better  per  cent 
will  live,  because  most  any  kind  of 
wax  is  inclined  to  scald  or  run  off 
before  the  scion  has  set  or  made 
union  with  the  tree. 

Gasoline  Wax  Heater. — I  use  a 
gasoline  soldering  pot  for  heating  the 
wax — the  best  investment  that  can 
be  made  for  that  work. 

Sanger.  FRANK  HENRY. 

WINTER  SUN  SCALD. 


The  need  of  whitewash  or  other 
protection  for  young  trees  or  those 
recently  topped  for  grafting,  is  ex- 
plained below  by  Leonard  Coates  of 
Santa  Clara  county: 

Sun-scald  is  caused  by  rapid  and 
extreme  change  .in  temperature  and 
the  more  frequent  the  change  the 
worse  the  injury.  It  is  always  found 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  where 
the  sun's  rays  strike  the  tree  on 
bright  days  and  start  active  life  in 
the  portion  of  the  bark  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  the  tem- 
perature drops  again,  the  protoplasm 
is  killed  and  the  soluble  compounds 
formed  by  the  renewal  of  activities 
then  decompose.  Sun  scald  occurs 
both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  but 
the  damage  is  greater  in  winter,  be- 
cause of  the  more  extreme  tempera- 
tures and  the  fact  that  the  trunk  is 
less  protected  after  the  leaves  fall. 


PLANT-DISEASE  MEN'S 
RALLY. 


To  the  Editor:  A  meeting  of  the 
Western  American  Phytopathological 
Society  is  to  be  held  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  December  28,  29  and  30. 
This  meeting  will  be  planned  prim- 
arily for  the  benefit  of  technical 
plant  pathologists  so  that  they  may 
discuss  problems  of  particular  inter- 
est in  the  western  area  of  United 
States  and  CanMa.  The  practical 
problems  connected  with  control  of 
plant  diseases,  however,  will  also  be 
considered  by  the  meeting,  so  that 
it  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
technical  men  but  also  to  the  prac- 
tical plant  growers  who  are  inte- 
rested in  making  a  careful  study  of 
problems  which  they  have.  Plant 
pathologists  and  persons  who  are  in- 
terested are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend this  meeting. 

WM.  T.  HORNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


SLED  FOR  GRAPE-PICKERS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 


We  have  strained  our  weary  back 
as  thousands  of  others  are  doing  in 
grape  picking  by  dragging  the  lug 
box  from  one  vine  to  another,  or 
bending  over  to  pick  it  up.  We  ob- 
served a  man  last  fall  whosi  grape 
pickers  can  do  more  work  in  a  day 
because  they  are  not  in  a  strain 
while  bent  over.  A  sled  with  1x2 
runners  set  edgwise  is  made  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  lug  box.  This 
sled  has  a  handle  like  a  little  boy's 
express  cart,  but  it  is  connected  by  a 
short,  stout  cord  tied  to  the  handle 
about  six  inches  above  its  lower  end. 
The  lower  end  is  sharpened  so  it 
may  be  stuck  upright  into  the  ground 
to  await  the  next  move. 


clIlSlCS 


-for  thoughts" 

A  bed  of  pansies  from  Morse's  prize  strain 
seeds  is  a  thing  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  a 
source  of  long-lived  delight. 

Write  today  for 

Morse's  1915  Bulb  Catalog 

Mailed  free  to  any  address 
It  will  help  you  to  put  your  garden  in  the  newest  and 
fairest  of  dresses.    It  shows  all  the  latest  novelties  in 
Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Hy- 
acinths, Lilies  and  every  variety  of  Bulb. 
Place  your  orders  nor — never  forget  that  every 
package  of  seed,   no   matter  what  variety — ob- 
tained from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  is  the  very  best 
obtainable. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 
125-127  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

The  Largest  Seed  House  on 
the   Pacific  Coast 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phos- 
phate gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  600%.  At  Maryland  Ex. 
Station  $1.96^  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar 
paid  for  itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.60  gave  the 
same  return  as  $260  invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available 
artificially  by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to 
become  available   in   nature's   own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

\\  rite  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  in  urimliim."  our  motto. 


FINEST 


Nursery  Stock 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

20,000  Valencias,  20,000  Washington  navels,  20,000  Eureka  lemons, 
2,000  seedless  grapefruit.  All  selected  buds  on  sour  stock,  grown 
on  famous  Lemon  Heights — Tustin.  Finest  lot  of  thrifty,  clean 
trees  in  California.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  for 
prices,  or  telephone  for  appointment  to  see  trees,  to 


TUSTIN  PACKING  CO. 


TUSTIN 


CALIFORNIA 


RHUBARB  Culture 


Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
If  planted  now,  you  should  derive  good  reanlta 

q).  B  .WAG  N  ER-  Pa^evdendL.Cal. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 


Screw 
Casing 


OFFICE  254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — WORKS 

1611  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.O.  Box  J      Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Bridge  Graft  Girdled  Trees. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

Rabbits  and  ground  squirrels  will 
get  in  their  destructive  work  on  fruit 
trees  old  and  young  this  winter. 
Besides  this  some  blighted  pear  trees 
will  have  had  to  be  stripped  of  their 
bark  entirely  around  the  trunk  and 
down  on  the  roots.  It  was  on  such 
trees  that  J.  L.  Magray  of  Sacramen- 
to last  winter  successfully  worked 
bridge  grafts  which  he  had  to  splice 
twice  to  make  them  long  enough. 
The  graft  sticks  had  been  dried  out, 
too,  by  having  been  heeled  into 
cloddy  dirt.  Scions  were  cut  from 
old  trees  (though  Mr.  Magray  says 
suckers  or  shoots  from  young  frees 
would  have  been  better,  and  long 
enough  to  use  without  splicing.)  The 
same  practices  will  work  on  any  trees 
using  wood  which  unites  readUy 
with  that  variety.  Some  of  these 
bridge  grafts  were  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  they  saved  the  trees.  Nellis 
branches  were  sometimes  used  as 
bridges  on  Bartlett  trees. 

How  to  Do  It. — The  spliced 
bridges  were  made  by  whip  grafting 
and  wrapping  well  with  waxed  cloth. 
The  dirt  had  been  dug  away  to  clean 
blight  from  the  roots.  A  rectangu- 
lar section  of  bark  was  cut  about 
one-half  inch  by  2  or  3  inches  on 
the  upper  surface  of  a  sound  root. 
The  section  of  bark  was  peeled  off. 
The  end  of  the  bridge  scion  was  cut 
with  a  long  smooth  slope  and  a  shav- 
ing cut  from  one  edge  squarely  to 
the  sloping  surface.  This  end  of  the 
bridge  was  laid  flat  on  the  exposed 
wood  of  the  root  with  its  shaved  side 
against  the  bark  of  the  root.  The 
whole  operation  was  don«  quickly  to 
avoid  drying  the  newly  exposed  wood, 
and  sunshine  kept  from  it  where  pos- 
sible. The  scion  was  fastened  in 
place  by  a  couple  of  fine  brads.  For 
this  reason  it  should  be  at  least  a 
half  inch  in  diameter  to  avoid  split- 
ting. The  bridge  was  laid  as  much 
as  possible  against  solid  parts  of  the 
tree  to  avoid  being  knocked  loose 
and  the  upper  end  inserted  in  The 
same  way  in  the  healthy  bark  above 
the  girdle.  Both  ends  were  waxed 
to  avoid  drying  out  before  the  grafts 
start  to  grow. 

Additional  precautions  were  some- 
times taken  in  placing  the  cut  ends 
of  the  bridge  by  whittling  off  a  short 
slope  on  the  upper  side  at  the  end 
and  shoving  it  endwise  under  the 
bark,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
viously slit  to  allow  this,  it  reduces 
danger  of  drying  out  and  exposes 
more  cambium  surface  for  probable 
union. 

If  one  is  not  willing  to  cut  off  the 
sprouts  from  the  bridges  next  season 
and  always,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
bridge  graft. 

Big  limbs  may  be  saved  in  the 
same  way.  Sunburned  or  otherwise 
injured  trees  will  also  benefit,  but 
to  stop  decay  absolutely  all  rotted 
wood  should  previously  be  cut  out 
and  the  surface  covered  with  Bor- 
deaux paste  to  prevent  infection  with 
decay  spores.  As  many  bridge  grafts 
may  be  inserted  as  can  be  reasonably 
placed  on  the  surface  available,  since 
several  can  carry  more  sap  than  one. 


KEEP  THE  OLD  VINES. 

[Written  (or  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


"I  see  vineyards  twenty  to  thirty 
years  old  being  taken  out  because  the 
belief  is  that  they  are  too  old  to 


bear  (O  what  a  mistake).  Vines  are 
(especially  the  Muscat  or  Thompson 
seedless  and  seedless  Sultanas)  only 
in  their  prime  at  that  age.  Under 
proper  care  any  Muscat  vine  at  that 
age  ought  to  and  will  produce  one 
hundred  pounds  of  raisin  grapes  be- 
sides a  big  third  and  fourth  crop  for 
making  the  best  jelly  the  world  has 
ever  known  (properly  made).  Any 
seedless  Thompson  and  Sultana  vine- 
yard under  proper  care  will  produce 
much  over  three  tons  to  the  acre  of 
raisins,  an  ordinary  crop  ought  to 
be  five  to  seven  trays  to  the  vine." 

This  is  the  experience  of  Frank 
Henry  of  Fresno  county. 

In  another  part  of  Fresno  county 
we  saw  last  summer  a  ten-acre  Mus- 
cat vineyard  3  2  years  old  planted 
and  cared  for  by  one  of  the  pioneers 
until  now.  It  was  bearing  more  than 
many  in  that  section  and  the  grapes 
had  been  scarcely  touched  by  the 
sunburn  because  the  leaves  were 
ample.  Its  owner  claims  that  it  is 
as  good  as  any  in  the  county.  How- 
ever, he  says  you  must  fertilize  if 
you  want  to  raise  anything. 


COSTS  OF  FUMIGATION. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

In  the  Porterville  district  the 
county  has  been  fumigating  orange 
groves  in  a  business  way  since  July 
with  several  outfits,  buying  mate- 
rials at  wholesale.  The  following 
costs  for  the  fumigation  of  three 
plots  in  F.  D.  Bailey's  orange  grove 
consisting  of  144  3  trees,  on  nearly 
20  acres,  are  furnished  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  by  R.  P.  Cundiff,  who 
had  charge  of  the  county  work,  and 
of  the  scientific  investigations  pre- 
ceding the  fumigation  of  this  season. 
These  costs  are  charged  to  each 
grove  and  collected  by  the  county,  so 
they  are  accurate,  even  to  the 
amounts  of  material  used  on  each 
tree.  The  .  fumigation  occupied  64 
hours  of  actual  work  for  one  gang. 
Cyanide,  717  lbs.  @  27c...  191.97 

Wages,  5  men   $135.71 

Sulphuric  acid,  2133  lbs.  @ 

2V2C  (delivered  in  grove)  74.66 
Rent  of  tents  @  5c  per  tree 

(outfit    tents,    pots,  etc., 

costs  about  $1800)   72.15 


Total   $474.49 

Average  per  tree,  nearly  3  3  cents. 
The  average  sodium  cyanide  used 
per  tree  was  a  little  less  than  eight 
ounces,  the  average  acid  was  23  2-3 
ounces  to  combine  chemically  with 
the  cyanide  and  make  the  hydrocy- 
anic acid  gas  necessary  to  kill  the 
scales  on  the  average-sized  navel 
tree  about  10  to  14  feet  tall.  This 
dose  was  applied  in  August.  Later 
in  the  season,  as  the  scale  became 
more  mature,  the  dose  was  increased 
up  to  about  110  per  cent.  On  the 
navels  it  was  used  stronger  than 
would  be  safe  on  other  varieties,  on 
account  of  spotting  the  fruits.  Thin 
skinned  varieties  spot  more  easily. 
Mr.  Cundiff  gives  their  relative  re- 
sistance to  the  gas  in  the  order  nam- 
ed: Navel,  Seedling,  Blood,  Valencia 
(mostly  on  account  of  immaturity  at 
that  season  of  the  year),  St.  Michael. 
The  sodium  cyanide  used  has  about 
25  per  cent  greater  effectiveness 
than  potassium  cyanide;  so  one 
ounce  was  figured  in  August  for 
about  125  cubic  feet  of  space  under 
the  tents. 


I 


"In  my  35  years  of  fruit 
growing  I  have  never, 
seen  a  peach  that  will 
make  so  much  money  for 
peach  growers  as  the 
J.  H.  HALE." 

William  P.  Stark 


The  J.  H.  HALE  Peach 
53  Days  After  Picking 

Identical  Specimen  Kept  by  Mr.  William  P.  Stark 
in  an  Ordinary  Ice -Box  for  Fifty -Three  Days 

Here  in  the  record-breaking  J.  H.  HALE  is  the  peach  Western 
growers  have  long  been  seeking.  Not  alone  for  its  gigantic  size  (one- 
third  to  one-half  larger  than  Elberta),  but  for  its  amazing  keeping  and 
shipping  qualities.  A  peach  so  firm  and  solid  it  can  almost  be  shipped  like 
apples  in  barrels.  A  peach  that  carries  immense  distances  andsuch  an  excep- 
tional keeper  that  it  gives  the  retailer  more  time  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  which  means 
less  wastage  and  more  profit  to  both  grower  and  dealer.  Send  for  catalog  today! 


No  Peach  Before  With 
All  These  Features 

Immense  B:~e  like  small  cannon  ball 
Round,  globular  shape 
Golden  yellow  flesh,  carmine  outside 
Perfect  freestone — meat  of  a  cling 
Ideal  canner — holds  shape — doesn't  raff 
Ripens  5  to  7  days  ahead  of  Elberta 
Smooth  skin — practically  fuzzless 
Large  size,  costs  less  to  handle 
Heavy,  dense  flesh  for  drying 
Late  bloomer — avoid  spring  frosts 
Fills  crates  faster,  bigger  profits 
Ripens  early — hangs  late — long  season 
Brings  25%  to  50%  higher  prices 

In  the  J.  H.  HALE  you  have  a  peach 
of  better  quality  than  the  Lovell  or 
Crawford,  a  far  better  shipper  than  any 
known  freestone,  of  better  flavor  for 
canning  than  Lemon  Cling,  and  heavy 
and  sweet  for  drying.  Peach  growers 
who  have  seen  the  J.  H.  HALE  fruiting 
in  Mr.  Hale's  orchards  say:  "Largest 
and  most  beautiful  peach  I  ever  saw." 
"More  profit  in  the  J.  H.  HALE  trees  if 
they  cost  $5.00  each  than  other  varieties 
for  nothing;."  "Wecan't  grow  other  peaches' 
and  compete  with  this  in  the  markets." 

Shrewd  fruit-growers  are  jumping  at 
thisopportunity.  Thousandsof  J.  H.  HALE 
V  trees  were  planted  in  California  last  year. 
Our  supply  of  trees  is  limited.  Every  mail 
is  crowded  with  orders.  Reserve  your  trees 
NOW.  Take  the  early  profits  I 

Look  For  This  Tag 

We  attach  this  tag  bear- 
lngMr.  Hale'ssignatureto 
all  J.  H.  Hale  peach  trees. 
It  is  your  guarantee  of 
arnuirte  J.  H.  Hale  trees.  He- 
fuse  trees  without  signature. 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Hox[14J  Stark  City,  Missouri 

WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  UJ     Stark  City,  Missouri 

Please  mail  me  your  120  page  catalog.    I  am  interested  in 
]  J.  H.  Hale  Peach  Delicious  Apple 

 |  Apples  Qj]  Pears  |]  Cherries  |     |  Roses 

 |  Peaches  ]  Plums  Bush  Fruits         ^]  Strawberries 

 Approximate  Number  of  trees  desired. 

Name   


Obtainable  Only  From 
William  P.  Stark  Nurseries 

Mr.  Hale  has  appointed  us  exclusive 
distributors  of  this  wonderful  peach.  All 
trees  are  propapatedfrom  budscut  from 
his  bearing  orchards.  Be  on  your  guard 
against  irresponsible  persons  offering 
worthless  varieties  asthe  J.  H.Hale.  To 
get  genuine  J.  H.  HALE  peach  trees  address 
Wm.  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Stark  City,  Mo. 

Special  June- Budded  Trees 

In  addition  to  our  regular  2-4  ft.,  4-5  ft. 
and  5-6  ft.  J.  H.  Hale  trees  vve  have  excep- 
tional June-budded  trees,  preferred  by  com- 
mercial orchardists.  These  are  strong, 
well-developed,  weil-rooted  trees,  with  1  yr. 
top  and  1  yr.  root.   Write  for  prices. 

No  Agents— Save  30%  to  50% 

We  seil  only  from  our  catalog.  Save 
agent's  commissions.  Get  "iir  low  priceson 
apple,  peach  .pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  ap- 
ricot, grapes,  bush-fruits,  roses,  shrubs,  etc. 

We  Ship  Direct  to  Pacific  Coast 

Safe  delivery"  guaranteed  to  all  Califor- 
nia and  Western  points.  Our  trees  p;iss  all 
requirements  of  inspection  laws.  Custo- 
mers say:  "Trees  rec  eived  in  better  shape 
than  I  cangetstock  here."  "Fine  stock  and 
in  excellent  condition."  "Thanks  for  gen- 
erous treatment  and  finelargs  trees."  Write 
for  120  page  catalog. 


Address . 
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NOTES  ON  GUMMOSIS. 

IWritten    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  W.  H.  Fawcett,  Whittier.  ] 


Increase  the  value  of  your  land 
or  town  lot. 

TheLeonardCoates 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 

Will  Tell  You  How 
To  Do  It 

Fine  stock  of 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES, 
GRAPE  VINES,  BERRIES. 

The  largest  assortment  of  pot- 
grown  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs  in  Central  California. 
Send  a  postal  for  catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  COMPANY 

MORGANHILL.  CALIF. 


■ 
■ 
■ 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT-HILL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 

late  strong,  hardy  rwt 
system*,  the  found.  tlM 
of  all  successful  treat. 


KVe  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett.  Cornice, 
Winter  Nelis,  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SIL VA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

'  fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
F.  O.  Bos  B         Newcastle,  Cal. 


In  various  forms  of  gummosis  of 
fruit  trees,  fungi  and  bacteria  are 
causal  agents. 

The  causal  agents,  the  fungi,  kill 
the  tissues;  the  tree  itself  produces 
the  gum  as  a  result  of  this  injury. 

Much  gumming  in  apricot  trees 
in  this  State  could  be  prevented  by 
better  care  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  or  injured  trees. 

The  causal  agent  of  one  form  of 
cherry  gummosis  in  Oregon  is  a  bac- 
terium. The  disease  may  be  largely 
prevented  by  budding  in  the  limbs  of 
Mazzard  cherries  as  stocks,  and  may 
be  effectively  remedied  if  taken  in 
time  by  cutting  out  diseased  areas 
and  disinfecting  them. 

Experiments  during  the  past  two 
years  have  shown  that  the  causal 
agents  in  two  forms  of  gummosis  in 
citrus  trees  in  California  are  fungi. 
In  the  treatment  for  citrus  gummosis 
avoid  the  causal  conditions  favorable 
to  the  work  of  these  fungi;  e.  g.,  ex- 
cessively wet  soil  piled  high  about 
the  trunk,  especially  above  the  bud 
union,  and  plant  high-budded  trees 
on  sour  stock  for  heavy  soils  for  all 
new  plantings.  If  trees  become  in- 
fected, cut  out  the  killed  bark  for 
brown  rot  gummosis;  scrape  off  the 
outer  killed  bark  for  grey  fungi 
gummosis;  and  paint  the  entire 
trunk  with  Bordeaux  paste.  Cover 
large  areas  of  exposed  wood  with  as- 
phaltum  paint  or  shellac  dressing,  or 
some  other  good  covering. 


QUICK  GRAFTING. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


TREES 

ton  •■  Isstlii  Rlisr  Sansy  Loan  soil  trltkoit  Irrl 
■at)*!  an  last  far  moral  reasons.  Osr  prim  are  rlfli 
Wo  skis  sakjost  to  approval.    Writ*  for  pries  list 

MILLER  &  GOBBI 
HEALDSBURG  CALIFORNIA 


It  is  he  who  is  willing  to  give 
trees  or  poultry  or  pigs  or  wheat  or 
alfalfa  the  best  chance,  that  is  going 
to  win  when  others  fail.  That  is  why 
we  advocate  practices  that  require 
more  time,  effort,  and  expense  than 
are  usually  given  on  California 
farms.  Such  practices  require  more 
capital,  but  are  increasingly  indis- 
pensable. 

We  saw  a  grafter  last  winter  who 
could  put  it  all  over  one  who  follows 
our  directions  to  be  published  later, 
both  in  acreage  and  number  of  scions 
set.  He  is  typical  of  many  others.  He 
split  the  stubs  with  a  wedge_  trim- 
med the  bark  with  a  knife,  inserted 
the  scions,  waxed  them,  and  hustled 
to  the  next  tree. 


The  splitting  opened  up  the  whole 
interior  of  the  stub  to  evaporation,  it 
extended  far  down  below  any  need 
of  the  scion,  weakened  it  for  future 
loads,  because  it  can  never  heal  to- 
gether, opened  it  up  for  spores  of 
disease,  but,  worst  of  all,  opened  the 
bark  to  evaporation  where  it  was 
most  needed  to  conduct  sap  to  the 
struggling  scion.  No  such  long  jagged 
split  is  properly  waxed  by  a  grafter 
who  does  this  kind  of  work,  and  could 
hardly  be  well  enough  waxed  by 
anyone  to  prevent  the  trouble  named. 


WHEN  TO  WORK  WALNUTS. 


To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best 
time  to  topgraft  walnuts? — B.  M. 
H.,  Grass  Valley. 

[Since  it  is  sometimes  hard  for 
even  experts  to  get  a  good  stand,  the 
best  time  to  graft  is  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  avoid  drying  out  of 
the  scion  before  it  starts  to  grow.  M. 
L.  Fitch  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  has  had 
much  success,  thinks  walnut  grafting 
should  not  be  done  until  within  a 
month  before  the  spring  sap  flow 
loosens  the  bark.  In  Sonoma  county 
on  Franquettes,  March  is  the  best 
time  usually.  It  can't  be  done  suc- 
cessfully while  there  is  enough  sap 
so  that  the  bark  loosens  when  the 
scion  is  driven  in.  It  is  that  way  yet 
in  many  places.  We  expect  to  have 
an  article  on  how  to  top  graft  wal- 
nuts before  grafting  time  comes. — 
H.] 


SULPHUR  HOUSED  STORAGE. 


A  friend  of  Pacific  Rural  Press  re- 
cently remarked  that  his  friend  has 
a  lot  of  dried  peaches  stored,  await- 
ing worms  or  higher  prices.  A  Fresno 
county  farmer  stores  his  in  the  sul- 
phur houses  where  the  worms  do  not 
come.  Last  year  he  simply  put  a 
mouse-tight  floor  in  each  of  his 
three  sulphur  houses  and  set  boards 
edgewise  across  the  doors  as  the  fruit 
was  dumped  in.  Ten  tons  of  dried 
peaches  were  stored  this  way.  The 
past  season  his  crop  was  light,  so  it 
could  be  stored  in  sweat  boxes  each 
containing  about  150  pounds  net. 
They  were  stacked  on  trucks  and 
run  into  the  houses. 


The  Fresno  Nursery  company  have 
leased  160  acres  of  land  in  Madera 
county  on  which  they  will  establish 
a  large  nursery  plant  in  the  future. 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  demand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var. 
ieties. 

9UdPl  renf  trees  °'  French.  Imperial,  Sugar 
and  Robe  de  Sargent  have  been  carefully 
™ ? »'■  .-Ar?mr,'recs  naving  the  beat  record  of 
QUALITY,  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  SIZE 

'  WRITE  US  FIRST 


The  Sib 
P.  0.  Bex 

B 

-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

GEM  INK. 


KHAXO.UETTE 


The  best  commercial  Walnut;  also 
San  Jose  Mayette.    All  trees  grafted 
on  California  Black  Walnut  root. 
6  to  10  Inehea  above   i. 

Sizes  from  3   to  10  feet. 
Prices  reasonable. 

SCIfSHST  M  HSIOKY, 
526  B  iirlo*  *(.,  gam  Jose,  Cttlif. 


Fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Having  had  14  years'  experi- 
ence in  Nursery  and  Orchard 
work,  I  can  do  all  kinds  of 
Rebudding  and  Grafting.  Re- 
topping  of  Old  Orchards.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Address 


W.  H.  STEWART 
Bellflower,  California 


MANURE 

Carload  Lots 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZING  CO. 
420  Davis  St.  San  Francisco 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Best  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.   Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  nursery  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIRKMAN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Illustrated  price  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4.  fresnq,  CTr 
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Cost  of  Raising  Tokays. 


[Written   for   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 

Taking  six  weeks  to  prune  12  1-2 
acres  of  Tokays  and  burn  the  brush 
right  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  haul- 
ing manure  more  or  less  at  the  same 
time,  is  not  so  uneconomical  as 
might  seem  when  compared  with 
the  contract  price  of  $2  per  acre  at 
which  the  pruning  could  be  hired. 
For  Chas.  Weber  of  San  Joaquin 
county  takes  the  pride  of  a  father  in 
his  vineyard  and  finds  that  a  few 
acres  well  tilled,  give  enough  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Weber  prunes  leisurely, 
having  little  else  to  do  at  this  sea- 
son. 

He  has  shaped  the  vines  pretty 
straight  up,  and  since  they  are  12 
years  old,  he  leaves  12  to  15  spurs 
of  two  to  four  buds  per  spur,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  balance  the  vine  in 
good  shape.  If  they  were  only 
eight  years  old,  he  would  leave  only 
about  8  spurs. 

Mr.  Weber's  vineyard  is  not  for 
sale,  but  he  figures  its  value  accord- 
ing to  the  crops  it  produces  in  com- 
parison with  other  vineyards  and 
places  it  at  $600  per  acre.  Raw 
land  of  the  rather  heavy  clayey  type 
like  Mr.  Weber's,  with  a  very  little 
sand,  reaching  about  nine  feet  down 
to  the  water  bearing  gravel,  is  held 
in  this  community  at  $200  to  $300 
per  acre  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
overplenty  of  Tokays  recently.  Not 
a  great  deal  of  new  acreage  is  being 
planted,  but  there  are  a  few  new 
vineyards  in  this  section  that  will 
increase  the  total  crop  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  past  season  was  the 
heaviest  crop  ever,  but  the  markets 
have  held  up  unexpectedly  well. 

The  little  vineyard  owned  by  Mr. 
Weber  produces,  as  he  says,  more 
than  any  other  he  knows  of  and 
double  some  that  he  knows.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  vines  being 
planted  eight  feet  apart  instead  of 
10  as  most  vines  are.  It  is  also  part- 
ly due  to  the  fertilization  with  about 
six  big  loads  of  horse  manure  per 
acre. '  This  is  applied  over  the 
whole  vineyard  rather  slowly  since 
it  has  been  completely  manured  only 
once  in  eight  years.  The  effect  of 
the  manure  seems  most  noticeable 
the  second  year  after  application. 

The  heavy  yield  is  partly  due  also 
to  the  cultivation.  Through  no  cover 
crop  is  sown  a  good  weed  growth  is 
turned  under  late  in  March  if  the 
ground  is  right  for  plowing.  With  a 
two-horse  ten-inch  plow  about  3-4 
of  an  acre  is  plowed  ten  inches  deep 
in  a  day.  This  would  cost  $4  per  day 
if  hired.  He  likes  the  old-fashioned 
tooth  drag  for  the  first  harrowing 
within  a  day  after  the  plowing.  Then 
a  revolving  harrow  cultivates  the 
whole  vineyard  in  about  two  days  at 
least  four  times  before  the  vines 
grow  too  far  out.  The  principle  is  to 
harrow  after  every  rain. 

Phylloxera  and  other  troubles  ex- 
cept mildew  have  not  bothered  here. 
But  last  season,  though  Mr.  Weber 
sulphured  the  vines  seven  times,  mil- 
dew got  more  of  them  than  the  year 
before  with  only  three  suphurings.  A 


110-pound  sack  of  sulphur  costing 
$3.25  last  season  is  used  each  time 
for  the  12  1-2  acres.  The  first  appli- 
cation was  made  when  the  new 
sprouts  were  6  to  12  inches  long.  The 
other  applications  followed  at  about 
two-week  intervals,  depending  on 
the  favorableness  of  the  weather  for 
mildew  development.  It  takes  a  man 
a  day  to  sulphur  this  vineyard,  and 
the  work  is  done  whenever  the  wind 
does  not  blow.  Moisture  and  sunshine 
affect  the  working  of  the  sulphur, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  this. 
However,  the  best  sulphur  available 
is  considered  cheapest. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  belief  of  the  Nevada 
county  horticultural  commissioner. 
This  might  not  apply  to  conditions 
in  the  San  Joaquin  section,  but  seem 
worthy  of  trial.  He  says,  "Mildew 
of  the  vine  can  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  a  3  1-2  per 
cent  solution  of  Rex  just  as  the  buds 
are  swelling,  this  spraying  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  10-10-50  self-boiled 
lime  sulphur  spray  when  grapes  are 
size  of  No.  6  shot. 

Tokay  picking  may  be  postponed 
to  meet  market  conditions,  though 
it  is  dangerous  to  leave  them  till  i 
the  fall  rains  without  special  pre-  I 
paration.  It  cost  Mr.  Weber  $300  ! 
to  pick  his  crop  this  year,  and  the' 
same  last  year,  since  both  were  about 
the  same  amount — 10  or  12  tons  per 
acre,  from  which  about  6300  crates 
were  packed  last  season.  The  pick- 
ing is  done  by  hired  help  at  $2  per 
day.  He  hauls  the  grapes  a  short 
distance  to  town  himself,  estimating 
that  cost  at  $1  per  ton.  All  of  his 
packed  crop  is  sold  through  local 
buyers  who  pack  in  their  own  sheds 
all  of  the  goods  they  can  handle. 
This  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a 
uniform  pack  on  which  eastern  buy- 
ers depend  and  which  they  buy  free- 
ly f.  o.  b.  at  prices  which  usually 
range  above  auction  prices.  Where 
each  farmer  does  his  own  packing, 
wants  a  regular,  dependable  supply 
any  one  buyer  regularly,  he  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  the  Eastern  buyer 
wants  a  regular,  dependable  supply 
of  uniform  stuff. 

Shook  and  packing  cost  about  21 
cents.  Icing  and  freight  cost  30  to 
35  cents  per  crate. 

It  was  generally  conceded  last 
year  that  the  cost  of  production  and 
marketing  reached  about  7  5  cents 
per  crate,  and  all  over  that  for 
which  a  crate  sold  in  the  East  was 
profit  for  the  grower.  This  of  course 
depends  each  season,  for  each  grower 
upon  the  amount  of  marketable 
fruit  produced  per  acre  and  the  cul- 
tivation, sulphuring,  care  in  prun- 
ing, fertilization,  age  of  vines,  dis- 
ance  apart,  etc.  It  varies  in  different 
seasons  according  to  climatic  condi- 
tions and  prevalence  of  troubles. 


A  subscriber  requests  on  Nov.  11, 
"information  regarding  smudge 
pots,  best  kind  to  use,"  etc.  We 
would  refer  him  to  our  issue  of 
November  7. 


IF  YOU 
WANT 


RELIABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  us. 

Our  New  Catalog  is  the  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Book  gives  descriptions  of  all  commercial 
varieties  of  Nursery-stock,  and  in  addition  it  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods  and  other  expert) 
advice.  Send  for  it.  IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotations.: 
Speeial  prices  named  on  large  orders. 


SPECIAL, 
OFFER 
All  orders 
placed  with 
us  before 
Jan.  1st,  1915, 
calling  for 
500  Trees 
we  donate 
a  Family 
Orchard  of 
20  Assorted 
Fruit  Trees. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees, 
Citrus  Trees, 
Olive  Trees, 
Fig  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 

Hardy 
Ornamentals. 

Address  us 
Box  615  M, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Get  them  from  the  most  com- 
plete  nursery  in  the  world. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS 


Note  the  complote,  Untuned 
appearance  of  the  Itean. 
Thin  spray  la  do  experiment 


— drive  the  material  on  at  high  pres- 
sure and  have  non-rusting  ball  valves, 
porcelain-lined  cylinders.  Bean  patent- 
ed pressure  regulators  and  many  other 
distinctive  advantages.   On  account  of 
their  low-down,  compact,  perfectly  bal- 
anced  construction   they  are   as  easily 
handled  on  hilly  ground  as  on  the  level. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28-A 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  ^ 


It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories.  Send  now. 
w.  Julian  St.,  S:m  Jotte,  Cal. 
lanalne,  Mien. 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 


TUSCAN  I  Ours  are  the  improved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subject  lo  Wind-Fall  and  Split-pit,  and  preferred 
(to  the  extent  of  $2  to  $  5  more  a  ton)  by  cannersto  the  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propaga  ted. 


PHILLIPS !  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  trees  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  profit  good. 
What  morecan  you  ask  i 


T"E  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  "Fruit  Tree  Specialists,"  P.  O.  Box  °  Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Corn  In  Mendocino  County. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Potter  Valley  Board 
of  Trade,  as  its  secretary,  to  write 
you  in  regard  to  H.  P.  C.'s  inquiry 
in  the  Press  of  Oct.  24,  regarding 
corn.  When  I  came  to  this  valley 
less  than  three  years  ago,  the  farm- 
ers were  raising  corn  in  rotation 
with  wheat,  maintaining  that  corn- 
growing  enriched  the  soil.  At  any 
rate,  they  would  say,  "We  raise  twice 
as  much  wheat  per  acre  following 
corn."  Most  of  them  now  have 
dropped  this  theory  and  concluded 
that  the  increase  is  due  to  better  til- 
lage and  the  change  of  crop. 

Another  point  which  I  desire  to 
make  is  that  this  valley  has,  for  the 
greater  part,  raised  wheat  continu- 
ally for  about  fifty  years,  on  soil 
which  has  been  enriched  in  no  way 
whatever,  and  in  addition  to  hauling 
off  the  wheat,  has  been  impoverished 
by  the  annual  burning  off  of  the 
stubble  and  the  straw.  Along  with 
these  facts  I  might  also  mention  in" 
passing  that  on  the  majority  of  the 
farms  the  tillage  has  been  so  poorly 
done  that  a  plow-pan  is  underlying 
the  surface  at  a  depth  of  from  four 
to  six  inches.  I  am  simply  men- 
tioning these  facts  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  what  might  be 
accomplished  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  query.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  raise  two  tons  of 
corn  on  the  cob  to  the  acre.  Very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  selection 
of  seed  corn.  Most  of  the  corn  is 
fed  to  hogs,  the  shipping  of  fat  hogs 
to  the  San  Francisco  market  being 
one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
valley.  Land  prices  run  from  about 
$150  to  $250  per  acre.  Gradually 
the  wheat  fields  are  giving  way  to 
alfalfa,  which  grows  very  success- 
fully without  irrigation,  and  corn. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
wheat  fields  will  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  this  valley  be 
given  over  to  dairying  and  hog  rais- 
ing. 

The  Potter  Valley  Board  of  Trade 
is  composed  of  the  following  officers: 
E.  V.  Jones,  president;  Charles  Har- 
disty,  vice-president;  J.  R.  Adams, 
treasurer;  Dr.  C.  R.  Bashford,  di- 
rector; J.  G.  Newman,  secretary- 

Your  valued  paper  reaches  me 
each  week  as  well  as  reaching  the 
homes  of  many  other  farmers  here, 
so  I  am  looking  for  greater  things 
in  the  future. 

Potter  Valley.    J.  G.  NEWMAN. 


WHY  NOT  GET  AFTER  THE 
CONSUMER? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  away 
from  home  for  some  time  and  am 
now  just  reading  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Press.  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  discussions  going  on  concern- 
ing the  Eight-hour  Amendment  and 
the  Workingman's  Compensation 
Act. 

I  think  if  farmers  gave  less  time  to 
worrying  about  the  extra  burdens 
imposed  by  new  laws,  and  more  time 
to  shaping  their  affairs  so  the  effect 
of  such  laws  would  pass  on  to  some 
other  fellow — the  consumer  for  in- 
stance—it would  be  better  for  them 
in  the  long  run. 

For  instance,  in  the  issue  of  June 
13,  1914,  Mr.  Hecke  is  quoted  as 
saying,  at  the  Davis  Fruit  Grow- 


ers' Convention,  that  the  yearly  ag- 
ricultural production  in  this  State 
amounts  to  372  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  issue  of  July  11,  1914,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  tells  us  the  premium  per 
$100  of  payroll  in  order  to  fully 
protect  the  laborers  producing  this 
stupendous  item  of  the  State's 
wealth,  would  be  $3.23. 

What  the  agricultural  payroll 
amounts  to  annually,  I  do  not  know, 
but,  whatever  it  may  be,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, in  the  issue  of  Aug.  1,  1914, 
tells  us  that  full  compensation  of  in- 
jured employees  is  just — except  in 
those  industries  that  cannot  pass  the 
burden  on  to  the  consumer.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
failure  to  be  in  a  position  to  pass 
the  burden  is  no  fault  of  the  wace- 
earner,  and  the  compensation  act  is 
an  intelligent  effort  to  pass  it  on  so 
far  as  the  wage  earner  is  concerned, 
and  if  the  admission  of  Mr.  Williams 
be  correct,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is, 
then  the  agriculturist  should  exhaust 
every  effort  to  arrange  his  methods 
ef  producing  and  marketing  products 
so  that  he,  too,  could  pass  the  bur- 
den, in  order  that  he  may  not  'pre- 
vent the  wage  earner  from  receiving 
justice. 

If  the  employer  of  agricultural 
labor  could  pass  the  burden,  his 
opposition  to  the  compensation  act 
would  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
employers  of  labor  in  those  indus- 
tries that  can  pass  it,  and  then  the 
premium  would  be  a  just  charge  in 
the  agricultural  industry. 

Employers  of  agricultural  labor 
can  pass  the  burden  by  co-operative 
marketing.  By  means  of  a  market- 
ing organization  of  comprehensive 
scope  to  receive  and  market  all  pro- 
ducts, they  could  set  the  selling  price 
to  cover  all  such  expenditures  on  the 
part  of  the  employer. 

They  would  be  inter-state  carriers 
and  could,  like  the  railroads,  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  their  right  to 
add  these  extra  costs  to  their  sell- 
ing price. 

Such  a  method  of  distribution 
would  save  the  farmer  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  doubling  his  income.  In  other 
words  he  would  gain  one-half  of 
372  millions  of  dollars  with  no  more 
efforts  than  are  involved  in  present 
methods.       W.  O.  RETHERFORD. 

Oakley. 

[If  it  were  as  easy  to  do  things 
as  to  write  about  them  we  would 
stop  the  European  war  tomorrow 
and  soak  the  consumer  the  day 
after. — Editor.] 


SMUTTY  WHEAT. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  one  feed 
smutty  wheat  to  chickens  without 
injury?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  first  class  wheat  for 
feed? — Mrs.  A.  H.,  Laws. 

[Smut  destroys  more  or  less  of  the 
wheat  grain  and  to  that  extent  de- 
stroys its  value  as  a  feed.  Its  dan- 
ger as  a  feed  is  the  important  point. 
Smutty  or  mouldy  grain  are  likely 
to  cause  diarrhoea,  indigestion;  and 
all  the  attendant  ills  likely  to  follow. 
It  is  worse  than  valueless  even  if 
a  little  smutted.  The  spores  of  the 
smut  themselves  are  poisonous  ir- 
ritants very  similar  to  ergot. — Ed- 
itor.] 


If  It's 


It's 


All 

sk 


O.  K 


You  don  t  need  to  ask  a  question  —  your  dealer 
need  not  even  talk — the  name  -=$TILETT0—  upon  a 
farm  implement  of  any  kind — a  razor  for  yourself,  or 
a  kitchen  knife  for  your  wife — or  any  piece  of  cutlery 
or  hardware — is  all  the  assurance  needed  that  it  is 
absolutely  right.    A  great  deal  of  time,  money  and 
skill  have  been  expended  so  as  to  make  every 
article   stamped  "-JfffcEWO—  the  very  best 
of   its  kind. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  name 
of  dealer  in  your  locality 

Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co. 

701  Townsend  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


THIS  45HP  HART-PARR  TRACTION  ENGINE  IS  FOR  SALE. 

Our  land  now  planted  to  apples  and  pears  and  we  can  no  longer  use 
it  to  advantage. 

It  is  In  splendid  condition,  thoroughly  overhauled,  all  worn  parts 
replaced  with  new  ones. 

Uses  engine  distillate  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Will  <■  iih  r  trade.  A  bargain  fur  you. 


C.  T.  McKINNIE, 


Tehachapi,  Calif. 


Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 

Planet  Jr 

Light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No  3  I  Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  sows  all  garden  seeds 

11  or  drills.    Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel  hoe  cultivation 


ately 
quick  and 
Planet 

i  strawbei 

teeth  ai.< 


Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable 

Ty  and  truck  patches  and  the  market  garden.     Has  12  chisel-shaped 
1  pulverizer.     Also  sulia  steel  wheel,  which  prevents  clogginr. 
fTDITir    An    instructive    72>page  illustrated 
*  catalogue  !    Send  postal  for  it  today  1 

S_L  ALLEN  &  CO* 

Box  1203F 

Philadelphia 


FARM    PRflDllfF  Thc  Farmers'  Union,  Inc., 

I  rt  II  III      I  IIV/I/UVL  |H  n<Mv  ,oonted  at  1235-37  East  Sixth  St., .  I^om  A»- 

EGGS  and 
POULTRY 


geles,  and  respectfully  solicit  consignments  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  Including  eggs  and 
poultry.  We  guarantee  to  get  the  highest  market  price 
and  remit  promptly  to  shippers.  A  trial  shipment  solicited. 
We  work  on  a  commission  basis,  stating  to  shippers  the 
amounts  we  receive  for  produce.  We  will  give  you  a 
square  deal.  Send  on  your  produce.  FARMERS'  UNION, 
Int..  of  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Cheadle,  Mgr.,  Los  Angeles  Branch, 
123,~-37  E.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Meaning  of  an  Inch  of  Rain 


On  every  daily  weather  bulletin  or 
chart  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  var- 
ious places  during  the  preceding  24 
hours  is  printed  in  inches  and  hun- 
dredths of  inches.  In  a  general  way 
the  public  understands  that  a  rainfall 
of  2  inches  in  one  day  is  heavy,  and 
that  one  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is 
light,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  asso- 
ciate the  linear  measurement  of  the 
water  with  its  equivalents  in  weight 
or  bulk.  This  is  necessary  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  actual 
quantitative  value  of  the  rain,  and 
the  few  figures  following  may  prove 
of  assistance  in  making  calculations. 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  43,- 
560  square  feet.  Consequently  a 
rainfall  of  1  inch  over  1  acre  of 
ground  would  mean  a  total  of  43,- 
560  x  144,  or  6,272,640  cubic  inches 
of  water.  This  is  equivalent  to 
3,630  cubic  feet.  As  a  cubic  foot  of 
pure  water  weighs  about  62.4  pounds, 
the  exact  amount  varying  slightly 
with  the  density,  it  follows  that  the 
weight  of  a  uniform  coating  of  one 
inch  of  rain  over  1  acre  of  surface 
would  be  3,630  x  62.4  equals  226.- 
512  pounds,  or  113  1-4  short  tons. 

The  weight  of  1  United  States  gal- 
lon of  pure  water  is  8.345  pounds. 
Consequently  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  over 
1  acre  of  ground  would  mean  226,- 
512  divided  by  8.345  equals  27,143 
gallons  of  water  on  the  acre.  This  is 
equivalent  to  603  barrels  of  45  gal- 
lons each,  and  would  be  sufficient  to 
fill  a  tank  or  pool  about  20  feet 
square  and  9  feet  in  depth.  Should  a 
farmer  desire  to  build  a  cistern  to  be 
supplied  by  rainwater  from  a  roof, 
he  can,  if  he  knows  the  annual  rain- 
fall of  his  locality,  so  construct  his 
cistern  as  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  rainfall.  For  instance,  a 
rainfall  of  1  inch  on  a  roof  of  3,000 
square  feet  capacity  would  mean  a 
total  volume  of  432,000  cubic  inches, 
or  250  cubic  feet,  available  for  the 
cistern  (loss  from  splashing,  etc., 
not  considered)  This  is  equal  to 
1,8  7  0  United  States  gallons,  or  about 
41.5  barrels  of  45  gallons  each, 
enough  to  fill  a  cistern  8  feet  in  diam- 
eter to  a  depth  of  4.97  feet. 


WHEN  WILL  CORN  POP? 


To  the  Editor:  1  am  told  that 
popcorn  is  not  good  (that  is  will  not 
pop  well)  until  it  is  a  year  old.  Is 
that  so,  and  if  so,  can  anything  be 
done  to  make  it  good  at  once?  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  pop- 
corn, but  raised  a  little  this  year  as 
an  experiment  and  it  certainly  does 
not  pop  well,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  kernels  bursting,  and  those 
bursting  into  rather  small  and  not 
nice  large  pieces — or  whatever  you 
call  a  kernel  after  it  has  burst. — M. 
C.  F.,  Redding. 

[Corn  will  not  pop  well  if  it  is 
either  too  moist  or  too  dry.  It  is 
not  true  that  you  have  to  wait  a 
year.  You  must  experiment  with 
both  drying  and  moistening  to  see 
which  way  your  corn  is  wrong.  C. 
P.  Hartley,  the  corn  expert  of  the. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  553,  says  this: 
"New  corn  may  be  used  for  popping 
as  soon  as  it  has  dried  out  sufficient- 
ly. If  old  popcorn  will  not  pop  on 
account  of  having  become  too  dry, 
the  popping  quality  may  be  some- 
what restored  by  moistening  or 
sprinkling  with  water  before  pop- 
ping. If  very  dry  it  should  be  soaked 
in  water  for  awhile  and  then  spread 


out  to  dry  a  few  days  before  using: 
or  the  corn  may  be  put  in  a  shaded 
place  out  of  doors  for  a  time  where 
it  can  absorb  moisture  from  the 
open  air.  Popcorn  usually  pops  best 
when  it  contains  about  12  per  cent 
of  moisture." — Editor.] 


BEARDLESS  BARLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  get 
the  so-called  "bald"  barley,  also  the 
beardless  type?  Is  there  a  good 
market  for  either,  as  a  grain,  or  as 
hay? — H.  E.  W.,  Los  Molinos. 

[Several  of  the  largest  San  Fran- 
cisco grain  dealers  do  not  have  this 
grain.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  barley  hay  of  any  kind  in  San 
Francisco  and  probably  other  cities 
largely  because  city  horses  are  fed 
barley  grain  and  need  another  kind 
of  hay.  Scott,  Magner  &  Miller  say 
it  is  too  heavy  a  feed,  others  that 
it  is  woodier,  especially  at  the  butt 
of  the  straw  so  only  the  upper  por- 
tion containing  the  grain  is  eaten, 
which  would  explain  the  first  state- 
ment. Farm  stock  can  eat  it  if  they 
have  a  variety  of  feeds  and  many 
horses  and  mules  never  get  any  other 
kind.  Bald  and  beardless  barleys 
are  nearly  the  same  thing,  the  grain 
brings  a  premium  over  the  bearded 
types  as  much  as  $8  to  $10  per  ton, 
according  to  J.  M.  Ratto  &  Bro.,  who 
have  it  for  seed,  but  there  is  no 
object  in  raising  it  for  hay.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  barley  is  often 
cut  for  hay  because  the  market  for 
grain  promises  low  prices,  or  the 
grain  does  not  promise  a  heavy  yield, 
and  because  oats  and  wheat  for  hay 
are  subject  to  more  insects  and  dis- 
eases, though  more  in  demand  be- 
cause of  better  quality. — R.  E.  H.] 


ROOMY  HAY  LOFT. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


A  barn  roof  truss  leaving  a  maxi- 
mum space  for  hay  storage  without 
interference  of  rafters  in  the  handl- 
ing of  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
barn  of  Will  Weston  near  San  Jose. 
It  is  35  feet  across  and  built  entirely 
of  1x6  boards  nailed  to  2x6  roof- 
studding.  One  piece  extends  from 
about  2  feet  below  the  apex  to  the 
eaves  on  the  opposite  side  and  its 
mate  is  placed  in  a  corresponding 
position  in  the  other  direction.  A 
6-foot  board  is  horizontally  placed 
across  the  apex.  From  each  end  of 
that,  another  one  extends  down  to 
the  first-named  long  one;  from  its 
end  a  short  piece  braces  the  truss 
perpendicularly  to  the  roofstud  and 
another  1x6  a  few  feet  long  reaches 
diagonally  to  the  roofstud  nearly  at 
the  eaves.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  considerable  tearing  apart  of 
boards  before  this  truss  would 
spread  out,  though  there  is  no  hori- 
zontal chord  directly  between  the 
eaves. 


A  train  of  eleven  full  cars,  car- 
rying a  part  of  Cuba's  horticultural 
display,  has  arrived  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  The  shipment  includes 
great  palm  trees,  cocoanut  palms, 
coffee  trees  in  fruit,  bread  fruit,  ba- 
nanas, and  scores  of  other  tropical 
varieties.  Cuba  is  to  be  given  a 
place  of  honor  under  the  dome  of 
the  Palace  of  Horticulture. 


THIS  40-ACRE 

ESPECIALLY 
EQUIPPED 
FARM 


Includes  with  the  purchase  price 

A  pumping  plant  completely  install- 
ed and  guaranteed. 
Trees  and  seed  adapted  to  the  soil. 
Necessary  farm  implements. 


This  establishes  you  on  clean,  new,  strong  land,  andl  pro- 
vides for  necessary  improvements  and  return  crops  the  first 
year. 


You  buy  land  for  permanency,  and  not  for  a  season  only, 
for  a  home,  for  an  income,  for  an  increasing  valuation.  You1 
want  a  reasonable  income  the  first  year,  more  the  next,  and. 
every  year  until  your  farm  reaches  the  height  of  its  produc- 
tivity. 


We  want  to  combine  your  energy  with  our  land  and  equip- 
ment and  the  benefit  will  be  mutual. 


A  postcard  will  place  in  your  hands  full  information  about  these 
40-acre  equipped  farms — the  soil,  climate,  location,  water,  suitable 
crops.    Write  today. 


Dudley  Moulton 

Formerly  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 
Expert  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1202-1204  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  fidelity  and  regularity  with 
which  a  "Jackson  Made"  pump 
does  its  work  is  almost  human — 
no  attention  is  needed — it  simply 
goes  on  pump,  pump,  pumping — 
hour   after   hour   delivering  the 
maximum    amount   at  the 
minimum  expense. 


Tell  us  your  pump- 
ing problems  and  our 
expert  engineers  will 
gladly  help  you  free 
of  cost. 


Write  for 

Catalog 

No.47C 


t 


A 

Better  Make 
Not  Made 


For  every  pumping  condition  there  is  a 
"Jackson  Made,"  which,  in  satisfactory  results, 
absence  of  repairs  and  costly  upkeep,  excels 
every  other  make. 


Byron-Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
works:  west  Berkeley,  cal. 


Beautify  California  For  1915 

Sow  that  vacant  lot  with  California  Wild  Flowers  Seeds  and  show  our 
visitors  something  typical  of  our  Golden  State.  My  pamphlet,  "How  to 
Beautify  Your  Town  and  County  for  1915,"  mailed  free  upon  application. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

CALIFORNIA    WILO    FLOWER  SPECIALIST. 

845  S.  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CITRUS  HEIGHTS  NURSERY 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees  oi  all 
kinds.   Guaranteed  true  to  name.   Write  us  for  prices. 
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Knowing  and  Disposing  of  AlkilL 


ly  F.  B.  Headley  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Semite  on 
the  Truckee  Project] 


The  salt  commonly  called  "black 
alkali"  is  seen  where  it  has  formed 
a  crust  on  the  ground,  but  when  it 
is  put  on  the  market  for  washing 
purposes  it  is  called  "soda"  or  "sal 
soda."  When  pure  it  is  a  white 
salt,  but  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  moist  organic  matter  it  becomes 
brown  or  dark  brown,  due  to  dis- 
solved organic  matter.  Because  of 
this  characteristic  color  under  these 
circumstances  it  gets  the  name  of 
"black  alkali." 

Black  alkali  is  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  Project  and  where  it 
occurs  it  causes  considerable  dam- 
age to  crops.  An  exceedingly  small 
amount,  .05  of  1  per  cent,  will  gen- 
erally prove  fatal.  When  present 
in  such  minute  quantities  it  is  not 
usually  visible  and  the  grower  of 
che  crops  may  not  suspect  its  pres- 
ence. Sometimes  there  may  be  a 
visible  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  yet  not  enough  in  the 
soil  to  materially  injure  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Not  every  dark  stain 
or  crust  on  the  surface  is  black  al- 
kali, and  many  farmers  are  deceived 
into  thinking  it  is  present  when  there 
is  really  no  trace  of  it  in  their  soil, 
just  as  others  think  they  have  no 
black  alkali  when  a  chemical  test 
may  show  its  presence  in  large 
amounts. 

When  black  alkali  in  sufficient 
quantity  comes  in  contact  with  plant 
roots  it  dissolves  them  or  "eats 
them  off."  Sometimes  it  occurs  at 
the  surface  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  girdle  the  growing  plants.  Again, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  subsoil,  but 
with  no  trace  of  its  presence  in  the 
upper  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10 
inches.  •  The  result  is  a  dwarfed 
erop  because  the  roots  rot  off  when 
they  get  down  into  the  alkaline  sub- 
soil. On  this  type  of  soil  a  perfect 
stand  of  alfalfa  may  be  obtained, 
but  it  will  not  make  vigorous  growth 
and  it  suffers  considerably  for  water 
between  the  regular  irrigation  pe- 
riods. Frequent  irrigations  may 
keep  the  alfalfa  in  an  apparently 
healthy  condition,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  satisfactorily. 

When  black  alkali  is  the  cause  of 
this  dwarfed  condition  an  exami- 
nation of  the  alfalfa  plants  gener- 
ally shows  that  they  are  without 
taproots,  but  with  the  sideroots  well 
developed.  The  taproots  could  not 
grow  down  into  the  alkaline  soil, 
consequently  the  plants  are  support- 
ed only  by  the  surface  roots,  which 
explains  the  slow  growth  and  ina- 
bility to  stand  drouth.  Black  alka- 
li produces  certain  characteristic 
effects  upon  the  soil.  It  puddles 
the  soil,  making  it  impervious  to 
water,  and  often  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hardpan  at  a  little  distance 
below  the  surface.  It  is  the  imper- 
viousness  of  the  black  alkali  soil 
that  makes  this  salt  so  hard  to  elim- 
inate. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate.  —  Bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  is  not  so  harmful  to 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 


plant  roots  as  is  the  sodium  car- 
bonate, but  under  certain  conditions 
it  changes  to  sodium  carbonate,  so 
that  it  may  be  called  "potential 
black  alkali."  It  is  therefore  al- 
ways considered  a  dangerous  salt 
and  is  often  grouped  with  the  so- 
dium carbonate  by  the  chemist. 

Sodium  Chlorid. — Sodium  chlorid 
is  less  harmful  than  the  sodium  car- 
bonate, but  when  there  is  more  than 
.3  of  I  per  cent  in  the  soil,  the  com- 
mon crops  begin  to  show  the  ill  ef- 
fects. It  does  not  puddle  the  soil, 
and  can  consequently  be  quite  easi- 
ly washed  out,  provided  the  soil  is 
not  impervious,  due  to  other  causes. 
Sodium  chlorid  and  sodium  sulfate 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
so-called  white  alkali. 

Sodium  Sulfate. — Sodium  sulfate 
is  the  least  harmful  of  the  salts 
named.  It  does  not  cause  puddling 
of  the  soil.  It  is  the  most  plentiful 
of  the  salts  that  we  see  crusting  the 
soil  in  so  many  parts  of  the  West. 

Formation  and  Distribution  of  the 
Alkali  Salts. — The  soil  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  Project  has  been  de- 
posited by  water;  in  some  places  by 
running  water  and  in  some  places 
by  still  water.  In  running  water, 
only  the  coarses  particles  are  drop- 
ped, while  in  absolutely  still  water 
all  of  the  particles  down  to  the  fin- 
est silt  are  deposited.  For  this  rea- 
son we  find  coarse  gravel  or  sand,  or 
adobe,  according  to  the  velocity  of 
the  water  when  the  deposits  were 
made. 

The  alkali  salts  are  formed  in  the 
soil  by  the  decomposition  of  rock 
particles,  and  these  salts  may  be  car- 
ried by  water  from  the  place  where 
they  are  formed  to  other  locations 
and  left  as  salt  deposits  by  the  evap- 
i  oration  of  the  water. 
|      Because  the  alkali  salts  are  solu- 
.  ble,  they  are  not  deposited  by  water 
I  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  soil. 
I  They  stay  in  solution  in  both  run- 
I  ning  and  still  water  and  they  go 
;  everywhere  with  the  water  until  it 
evaporates,  and  then  only  are  they 
left  behind.    When  an  old  lake  dries 
up  there  are  left  high  and  low  places, 
swales,  sloughs,  ponds,  puddles  and 
channels   running  here  and  there. 
Evaporation  then  takes  place  unev- 
enly from  the  surface  of  this  land, 
being    greatest    from    those  areas 
where  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  moisture.    In  general  the  greater 
amount    of    salts    accumulates  at 
those  places  where  the  most  water 
has  been  evaporated.    Wherever  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  kept  con- 
stantly  moist  by  the  underground 
water  a  large  amount  of  salts  is 
likely  to  be  left  behind  by  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water. 

Wherever  the  water-table  rises  to 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, water  is  brought  up  by  capil- 
larity, and  on  evaporating  leaves  its 
salts  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Those  who  have  a  high  water-table 
beneath  their  farms  have  probably 
watched  with  alarm  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  alkali  on  some  of  the  lower 
cultivated  fields. 

Getting  Bid  of  Alkali. — It  has 
been  shown  that  a  high  water-table 
is  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of 
alkali  in  the  surface  soil.  The  first 
step  in  the  eradication  of  the  salts 
should  be  the  providing  of  proper 
drainage,  so  as  to  lower  the  water- 


table  to  such  depths  that  water  can- 
not rise  to  the  surface  and,  by  evap- 
oration, leave  a  perpetually  increas- 
ing quantity  of  the  soluble  salts. 


After  good  drainage  is  provided  the 
liberal  application  of  irrigation 
water  washes  the  salts  out  of  the 
surface  soil  down  into  the  water 
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For  Citrus  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Minimizes  Scale  Troubles,  Controls  Red  Spider, 
Destroys  Fungus  Growth,  Tones  and  Vitalizes  the  Treea. 

For  Deciduous  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Kills  the  Insects,  Destroys  the  Eggs,  Deadens  the  Fungus  Scores. 
Is  a  Tonic  Fertilizer  and  Vltalizer  for  the  Trees.  Is  the  Best  Gen- 
eral Clean-up  Spray  there  is.  Most  Efficient  and  Used  in  Larger 
Volume  for  Peach  Blight  Year  after  Year. 

For  Vineyards 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Sprayed  on  vineyards  during  dormant  season,  destroys  the  fungus 
spores  and  equals  any  spray  in  controlling  mildew. 

The  Rex  Companies  Specialize  Spray  Materials  and 
Our  Chemists  Devote  Their  Entire  Time  to  This  Work. 
Eighteen  Years  of  Continuous  Spray  Business  Means 
That  REX  SPRAYS  Have  the  Virtue.  They  are  the 
Standard. 

REX  LIME   and  SULPHUR  SOLUTION. 
REX  CRUDE  OILS  and  DISTILLATES 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD  BORDEAUX  PASTE 

PHENOLS,  ARSULPH,  ETC. 
WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 


BENICIA, 


CALIFORNIA 


Alfalfa  Seed 

THIS  IS  THE  AGE  OF  THE  SPECIALIST. 

Why  not  let  us  be  your  ALFALFA  SEED  SPECIALIST?  The  culture  of 
Alfalfa  has  been  a  life-long  study  with  us.  We  grow  and  deal  In  no  other 
variety  of  seed.  We  are  serving  the  most  conservative  people  in  the 
West — WHY  NOT  YOU ? 

You  may  find  cheaper  seed,  but  you  will  not  find  better.  | 
Write  us  for  Prices,  Samples,  etc. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO., 
Arbuckle,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  West. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED   LIME   AND   GROUND   CARBONATE  (LIMESTONE) 
See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill — One  Ton  Hydrate  equals 
2   Tons  Carbonate 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  MONADNOCK  HI. IK..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

New  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,   Imperial,   Sugar  and   Staadard   Prunes   on   All  Roots. 
Apricots,  Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc. 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
•old.  Millions  of  plants,  years  pt 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  »toMed  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   ?    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist-Estab.  lOOV. 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Insects, 
AVorms  and  Bugs 
Docs  Not  Hurt  the  Plant  or  Trw. 
Quart,  20  cts.         2  Quart,  35  cts. 

Gallon,  50  cts. 
5-Gallon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid. 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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— Tulare  County 

LAND 

FOR  RENT 

Any  part  of  3  sections  good,  produc- 
tive land  with  water,  between  Pixley 
and  Spa.  Only  3  miles  from  2  rail- 
roads. All  plowed  and  harrowed, 
ready  for  seeding.  Heavily  manured. 
Has  been  fallowed  over  year.  Used 
several  years  as  stock  ranch.  If 
seeded  now  to  grain  or  sugar  beets, 
should  yield  heavy  crops.  Will  rent 
on  crop  basis  or  otherwise. 

R.  C.  FAIRALL, 

Pixley,  Tulare  Co.,  Calif, 
or, 

R.  SCH1FFMAN, 

820  Chamber  of  Commerce  ltl.lt.. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


KherrjTrees 


Cherries  are  the 
first,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur- 
bank,  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.    Write  Us  First. 

THE    SILVA  -  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.Box  Newcastle.  CaL 


ALMOND  TREES 

 FOR  SALE  

Seven  thousand  yearling  trees 
— in  three  of  the  best  and  most 
hardy  varieties — 

NONPAREIL — PEERLESS 
DRAKE 

Budded  on  bitter  almond  and 
peach  stock. 

The  most  prolific  and  profitable 
varieties.  Will  sell  in  any 
quantity  desired — prices  quot- 
ed upon  application.  If  you 
want  good  trees  don't  delay 
writing. 

T.  G.  SCHMEISER, 


Davis, 


Calif. 


NUT  GROWING 


AUTHORITATIVE 
INFORMATION 

Official  Journal.    Expert  Writers.  IHirtriM. 
Only    National    Publication    Exelusvlely   oi  Nltt. 
Highly  endorsed.     Every  copy  brlttllni  with 
NUT    NEWS    FROM    ALL  POINTS. 
$1.25  YEAR.     Copy  15c. 

AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL 

ROCHESTER.   NEW  YORK 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 
Water     troughs,  tank 
frames,    and  towers. 
Steel  and  Wood 
Windmills. 
Prices   the  lowest. 
BROWN  &  DYSON 
640    So.    Center  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


California 
Native  Plants 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  sev- 
enty choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE,  ~ 

845  S.  Main  St.,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


table  below,  where  it  is  carried  off 
through  the  drainage  system. 

Providing  a  good  drainage  system 
for  black  alkali  lands  will  not  in  it- 
self always  effect  a  cure,  since  the 
presence  of  black  alkali  causes  the 
soil  to  become  more  or  less  imper- 
vious to  water.  Water  will  not  leach 
down  through  black  alkali  soil.  The 
application  of  gypsum,  however, 
flocculates  the  soil  and  allows  the 
water  to  penetrate.  Gypsum  also 
changes  the  sodium  carbonate,  com- 
monly called  "black  alkali,"  to  the 
relatively  harmless  salts,  sodium  sul- 
fate and  calcium  carbonate.  After 
the  soil  is  made  porous  irrigation 
water  is  able  to  filter  down  through 
it,  carrying  off  a  part  of  the  soluble 
salts  and  thus  reducing  the  alkali 
content  of  the  soil. 

The  rise  of  water  and  the  conse- 
quent evaporation  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  may  be  checked  by 
mulching,  by  harrowing,  or  by  shad- 
ing the  ground  with  plants,  such  as 
alfalfa.  While  these  methods  may 
check  the  risk  of  alkali,  they  are 
they  are  not  permanent  remedies. 


ARE    THERE    TOO  MANY 
COOKS?  .  . 


To  the  Editor:  Von  ask  in  the 
Press  of  Sept.  26,  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  have  one  growers'  organization  to 
market  dried  fruit  in  Santa  Clara 
valley,  another  in  Sacramento  val- 
ley, none  at  all  in  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley? Multiplication  of  growers'  mar- 
keting agencies  multiply  the  cost  and 
does  not  increase  the  efficiency. 

Can  one  of  the  county  organiza- 
tions of  any  kind,  at  any  time,  any- 
where in  the  State,  claim  to  have 
made  a  success  of  it?  The  history  of 
the  majority  of  them  is  they  wen' 
started  to  give  a  clique  fat  pickings: 
90  per  cent  of  them  fall  through. 
Where  a  society  has  been  started  in 
good  faith  by  fair  men  it's  a  difficult 
job,  as  the  farmer  knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  business. 

Here  in  Napa  we  have  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  Farmers'  Union,  Roch- 
dale, Poultry  Association,  Neighbor- 
hood Farmers'  Association,  Road  As- 
sociations, Farmers'  Advisory  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce — probably  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you  there  will  be 
others.  All  these  affairs  meet  in  dif- 
ferent buildings. 

The  membership  of  the  Rochdale 
is  made  up  mostly  of  members  of  the 
organizations  that  I  have  mention- 
ed. We  have  had  the  Grange  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember.  In  what 
way  does  it  not  fill  the  bill  for  the 
rancher?  I  have  asked  the  questions 
of  those  who  claimed  to  know.  They 
tell  me  that  it  is  strong  in  silk  socks; 
that  they  do  not  encourage  the  rank 
and  file  of  farmers  to  join;  that  they 
are  strong  on  educational  talk,  but 
weak  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  farmer.  About 
the  truth  of  this  I  know  nothing. 

Our  farm  adviser  started  in  some- 
time in  July.  There  was  a  notice  in 
the  papers  about  it.  I  expected  to 
meet  a  big  crowd;  there  were  two  of 
us  to  do  the  welcome  act.  A  night 
was  appointed  for  a  meeting,  but  as 
a  circus  came  to  town  that  day  it 
was  postponed.  The  next  meeting  had 
an  attendance  of  four,  not  enough  to 
make  legal  any  business  we  might 
do. 

Our  Poultry  Association  was  start- 
ed 3  years  ago;  we  were  going  to 
make  Petaluma  a  back  number  sure. 


Today  we  are  $600  in  debt  to  the 
merchants  of  Napa.  We  haven't  had 
a  meeting  sufficiently  large  to  do  bus- 
iness for  over  a  year.  Yesterday  I 
received  a  card  from  the  Canner's 
Road  Association  (a  live  and  pro- 
gressive outfit)  asking  me  to  attend 
a  meeting  as  they  have  abundance 
of  road  funds  in  the  treasury  and 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  'em. 

I'd  like  to  say  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Whenever  I  write,  think  or  talk 
about  this  co-operation  business  the 
wheels  finally  commence  to  turn,  but 
before  laying  down  the  pen  I  ask  if 
some  of  the  Dreadnoughts  or  Super- 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  Napa  Grange, 
Farmers'  Union,  Poultry  Association 
and  other  associations  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  uplifting  their  fallen 
brothers,  cannot  think  of  some 
scheme  whereby  one  organization 
would  do  for  the  whole  bunch. 

Napa  CHAS.  BLOM. 


FAMILY   ORCHARD  AND 
CACTUS. 


To  the  Editor:  How  far  apart 
should  fruit  trees  be  planted  in  a 
family  orchard  in  loamy  adobe  about 
three  feet  deep  lying  on  sandstone. 
How  much  20  per  cent,  dynamite 
should  I  use.  Will  spineless  cactus 
do  well  here.  It  is  quite  frosty. — 
H.  E.  D.,  Danville. 

[Distance  of  orchard  trees  de- 
pends on  variety  and  amount  of  land 
available.  If  necessary,  you  can 
crowd  them  and  keep  them  pruned 
heavily  so  sunlight  and  air  can  circu- 
late well.  Probably  one  or  two  trees 
of  each  kind  will  be  enough.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  room  set  them  as  a 
general  rule  about  20  feet  apart  and 
don't  let  branches  interlock  with 
those  of  their  own  or  other  trees. 
That  will  give  you  enough  fruit.  The 
best  varities  for  home  use  are  not 
commercially  grown,  because  they 
can't  stand  shipment.  Unless  there  is 
good  soil  under  the  sandstone,  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  dynamite  it, 
because  pockets  will  be  found  which 
will  hold  too  much  standing  water 
for  the  good  of  the  trees.  Better  "let 
it  drain  off  naturally.  If  you  want 
to  loosen  the  "loamy  adobe"  under- 
soil, use  a  half  to  one  stick  of  the  20 
per  cent  dynamite  per  hole  as  soon 
as  you  can,  because  blasting  wet  soil 
packs  it  worse  than  no  blasting  at 
all,  though  20  per  cent  is  better 
than  40  per  cent  for  wet  soils.  Set 
the  charge  about  2-3  of  the  distance 
from  surface  to  sand  stone.  If  it  ex- 
plodes with  a  sharp  crack  use  less. 
It  should  explode  with  a  grunt  or  a 
muffled  roar.  Certain  varieties  of 
spineless  cactus  are  not  killed  by  any 
temperature  you  are  likely  to  have, 
but  you  will  want  the  hardiest  varie- 
ties and  set  them  in  the  least  frosty 
places.  Do  not  expect  cactus  to  get 
nutrition  from  the  air.  It  doesn't  do 
it.  Nor  can  it  get  nutrition  from  soil 
unless  there  is  moisture  enough  to 
dissolve  the  elements  so  they  will 
pass  through  the  membranes  of  the 
roots. — H.] 


The  world  must  eat,  whatever  else 
U  does,  and  that  is  the  one  reason  we 
ought  to  hustle  and  get  the  eating 
ready.  It  can't  be  done  in  a  day, 
and  it  won't  be  my  fault  If  readers  of 
the  Press  forget  that  opportunity 
will  soon  knock  at  their  door.  In 
order  to  do  anything  next  spring  the 
stock  must  be  wintered  right  and  put 
in  shape  for  all  they  can  do  when  the 
time  comes. 


Walnuts  for  PROFIT 


HAVE  YOU  WALNUT  SOIL? 

Why  not  grow  them?     No  better  market  pretut 
or  future  for  any  Callfonrla  product.     70%  tl 
walnuts  consumed  In  the  U.  S.  are  Imported. 
OUR  FRANQUETTE 
and 

SAN  JOSE  MAYETTE  TREES 
Grafted  on  native  California  Black  root  are  late 
blooming,  not  frosted  and  practically  Immune  te 
blight.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  No- 
vember 7th  on  our  walnut  orchard  at  Morgan  Hill. 
Be  sure  to  see  samples  of  our  nuts  and  Investigate 
our  trees  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ruehl- Wheeler  Nursery 

163  South  Market  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Trees  for  sale  and  samples  of  nuts  also  at 
HALLAWELL  SEED  CO., 

258  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO., 

151  Market  St.,  San  Franelse* 

SUNSET  NURSERY  CO., 
92  41st  St.,  Oakland 

VALLANCE  BROS., 
81  Glen  Ave.,  Oakland 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
Root. 

All  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  in  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  .orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  P.  STUART,  MGR. 


FRUIT  TREES 

"HEMET  GROWN  ARE  BEST" 

Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apples, 
Olives,   Walnuts,    Plums,    etc.,  etc 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  and  I  will 
quote  you  special  prices. 

Julius  Mayr 

"TREE  GROWER" 

HEMET  CALIFORNIA 


PRUNING  SHEAR 


BH0DES  DOUBLE  0UT^,y    cn.s  iron, 

YfKS^  hotn  S'des  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 

581  8.  Division  A,  grand  RAPIusTmiCH. 


RHODES  MFC 


WHITTIER  coeuRN  co  s  r.  sou  hfr& 
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YOU  CAN  PULL  ANY 
STUMP  BY  HAND 


"K" 


that  one-inch  steel  cable  will 
hold  with  a 

HAND-POWER 
STUMP  PULLER 

absolutely  without  horses,  pow  der  or 
digging  yet  it  weighs  only  171  lbs. 
and  one  man  easily  handles  it. 

"The  "KM  is  simple,  compact,  de- 
veloping a  straight  pull  of  48  tons. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  do  anything  any 
other 
puller 


will  do — better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
I  have  used  it  myself  on  PacificJ 
Coast  stumps,  the  brccst  in  the  worKl.  an>l  I 
KNOW  W  HAT  IT  WILX  DO.  UsrdbyU.  S. 
Gov't  in  Alaska  and  by  states  and  counties. 

1  Have  Sold  Hundreds  V/ithout  a 
Single  Complcht  or  even  a 
Request  for  Repairs! 
lThe  "K"  can't  break  or  cet  out  of  order; 
\  made  of  forced  Krupp  steel,  as  simple  to  oper- 
ate as  row-ine  a  boat.    Works  on  side  bids, 
marshy  land,  any  grade  or  soil.  If  you  have 
idle  stump  land  YOU  NEED  A  "K"! 
No  Extras  to  Buy 
200  feet  weather-proof  steel  cable 
and  all  equipment  included.  Write 
today  for  catalog  showing  actual 
k  photographs  of  the  "K"  at  work, 
special  Direct-to- You  Offer. 


~-rS(V.  J.  FITZPATKICK 

~  '  Box  }2.  1V26  2nd  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


—delighted  ! 

You  will  be  delighted  with 

The 

Commercial 
Engine 

Does  the  work  smoothly — 
simple  in  operation — low- 
est fuel  cost. 

Think  of  all  the  most  desir- 
able qualities  in  an  engine — 
then  get  a  Commercial — it 
has  them  all. 

Write  for  Catalog  18-B. 

Commercial  Engine  Co. 

2416  PORTER  ST.,        Los  Angeles 
Branch,  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno. 


200,000 

FEET 

CHEAP 

Just  received  several  ear  lot* 
of  new  and  2nd  band  Wat* 
Pipe,  Oil  Well  and  Water  Cas- 
ing. In  %.  I.  1%. 
1%.  2,  3  Inch  and  many 
other  sizes.  0.  D.  Casing  2, 
3,  3%,  4  In.  Blveted  and 
surface  Irrigation  pip*.  Big 
Stock.  Prompt  shiptntots. 
Lowest  price.  Write,  phone 
or  win. 


PIPE 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


w 

A 
T 


ADAMS   PIPE  WORKS. 
2030    Bay  Street. 
Lm  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pkontt  Bray.  1264 — F1917 
(Under  entirely  new  nnsat.) 


R 


SHALL  I  BUY  A  TRACTOR? 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


[Study  this  over  at  home,  answer 
all  the  questions  you  can,  then  take 
it  to  the  dealers  in  whose  machines 
you  are  interested  and  get  their  esti- 
mates written  down  on  paper.  This 
will  give  you  a  sound  basis  for  deci- 
sion.— Editor.] 

(1)  Do  I  need  as  much  power  as 
a  tractor  affords — acreage,  kind  of 
crops  grown,  distribution  of  work 
through  the  season — piled  up  at  cer- 
tain seasons? 

(2)  If  I  had  a  tractor  would  I  do 
more  and  better  cultivation,  getting 
better  crops  and  more  of  them? 

Is  my  soil  now  plowed  as  deeply  as 
is  should  be?  How  about  subsoiling? 
Are  all  the  clods  mashed  fine  as  deep 
as  the  soil  is  plowed?  Would  I  be 
able  to  do  each  operation  in  cultiva- 
tion at  the  time  when  it  would  be 
most  effective  (deep  disking,  harrow- 
ing and  clod-mashing  immediately 
after  the  plowing,  while  all  the  soil 
is  moist  and  soft?  Cultivating  in 
the  busy  seasons.  Hun  without  rest, 
regardless  of  hot  middays  or  cold 
rains. ) 

(3)  Are  there  other  us<;s  to  which 
I  could  put  the  tractor?  (Work  on 
the  farm,  feed-grinding,  pumping  wa- 
ter, pulling  stumps,  sawing  and  split- 
ting wood,  running  concrete  mixers, 
fanning  mills,  cider  mills,  pulling 
combined  harvesters  and  batteries  of 
mowers,  running  hay  balers,  hauling 
grain  in  the  fields  and  manure  onto 
them,  plowing  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion furrows,  pulling  scrapers  and 
checkers,  running  silage  cutters?) 

Work  on  the  Road.  (Moving  ma- 
chinery from  place  to  place,  hauling 
grain,  hay,  etc.,  to  market,  pulling 
road  graders,  hauling  cement  and 
gravel  for  concrete  buildings?) 

(  4 )  Is  there  any  danger  of  perso- 
nal accidents? 

How  much  will  a  tractor  cost 
for  total  horse-power  required? 

First  Cost,  interest  on  first  cost, 
convenient  terms  of  payment,  stand- 
ardized basis  of  first  cost. 

Depreciation  (working  life  depend- 
ent on  reasonably  careful  operation, 
oiling,  overhauling,  painting.) 

Insurance  (Little  liability  to  sud- 
den termination  of  usefulness  perma- 
nently or  temporarily.  Cost  for  total 
horse-power  needed  for  most  efficient 
work. ) 

Taxes  (on  total  horse-power  need- 
ed). 

Cost  of  Operation  (oil  for  gas  and 
lubrication,  wages  of  driver — experts 
are  cheapest — one  driver  per  total 
horse-power — obtaining  and  keeping 
a  careful  driver — extra  hours  requir- 
ed for  overhauling  tractor,  repairs, 
depending  on  carefulness  of  driver — 
guaranty  of  manufacturers  regarding 
workmanship  and  material  no  trouble 
to  enforce;  painting  to  prevent  rust; 
no  doctor  bills  or  quarantines). 

Cost  of  Maintenance  Idle  (shed- 
room)  . 


TRACTOR  PLOWING  COSTS. 


The  following  table  of  daily  costs 
of  plowing  with  a  Caterpillar  tractor 
would  be  more  illuminating  if  we 
knew  the  kind  of  soil,  its  moisture, 
rockiness,  soddiness,  etc.  We 
would  like  to  publish  similar  tables 


from  our  subscribers  for  all  kinds 
and  sizes  of  tractors,  trucks,  etc., 
with  additional  notes  as  tc  the  uses 
to  which  fhey  are  put  anA  troubles 
encountered. 

Cost  of  tractor,  75  h.  p.  .$4500.00 
Interest  on    average  in- 
vestment at  6  per  cent, 
150  days'  per  year.  .  .  .  1.08 
Depreciation,  on  5  years' 

life   6.00 

Repairs   1.00 

Oil   1.00 

Fuel  35  gals,  distillate 

at  8  cents    2.80 

Engineer's  labor    4.00 

Helper's  labor    1.50 

Board   1.00 


Total  cost  per  day   $18.38 

Acres  plowed    per  day 

(low  estimate)  .  ..  22»& 
Cost  per  acre   8.16 


MOTOR  MASH  MIXER. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Use  of  a  motor  on  a  poultry  farm 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  work 
where,  until  recently,  O.  L.  Freisinn 
of  Sonoma  county,  kept  12,000  lay- 
ing hens. 

Where  poultry  is  the  main  busi- 
ness, feed  mixing  on  a  scientific  basis 
means  the  difference  between  a  com- 
petence and  the  state  of  being  broke. 
Properly  fed  poultry  is  less  subject  to 
disease,  grows  better  and  produces 
more.  So  it  is  the  almost  invariable 
practice  on  those  poultry  ranches  to 
supply  mash  feed  and  greens. 

Mr.  Freisinn  uses  wet  mash.  To 
mix  this  by  hand  for  his  immense 
flock  would  require  an  extra  man  or 
two  all  the  time  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  poultry  would  suffer  from 
improper  mixture. 

A  round  bottom  trough  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide  and  thirty  inches 
deep  has  a  rotating  axle  lengthwise 
inside,  with  10  blades  which  stir  the 
feed  and  water  till  it  is  all  like  the 
rest  of  it.  The  mixer  is  on  a  plat- 
form under  which  a  wagon  can  drive. 
It  is  dumped  by  throwing  in  a  gear 
connected  with  the  motor. 

On  the  same  motor  is  a  green  feed 
cutter  similar  to  a  silage  cutter, 
which  chops  green  barley,  oats,  alfal- 
fa, etc.,  into  short  lengths  so  it  can 
be  mixed  with  the  mash  in  propor- 
tions of  1  to  3  for  the  10,000  to  12,- 
000  young  chicks  brought  from  the 
hatcheries  every  four  months.  Mix- 
ing the  greens  with  the  mash  pre- 
vents fermentation  before  it  digests, 
but  still  keeps  the  chicks  from  be- 
coming crop  bound. 


COST  OF  PUMP  IRRIGATION. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


On  43  acres  of  20-year  prunes,  J. 
H.  Clancy  of  San  Joaquin  county 
aims  to  get  water  six  or  seven  inch- 
es deep  at  each  irrigation.  With  a 
six-inch  pump  run  by  a  20  h.  p. 
motor,  he  covers  the  orchard  by  the 
checking  system  in  23  days  of  12 
hours  each.  Electricity  for  the 
pumping  costs  an  estimated  $2  per 
acre,  while  the  labor  of  checking, 
aplication,  and  the  disking  and  har- 
rowing after  each  irrigation  increase 
the  total  cost  of  each  irrigation  and 
the  cultivation  which  necessarily  fol- 
lows to  $7.50  per  acre. 

There  is  much  economy  in  getting 
a  motor  of  just  the  horsepower  re- 


BE  INDEPENDENT 
OF  DRY  SEASONS 
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is  by  far  the 
most  profitable 
investment  the 
a  g  r  i  c  u  lturist 
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If  there  is 
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quired  to  do  the  work.  For  instance, 
if  20  h.p.  is  required  to  lift  the  water 
it  is  a  waste  to  buy  a  25  h.  p.  motor. 
It  will  do  the  work,  but  will  use 
more  kilowatts  or  horsepower  to  do 
the  same  waterlift.  Likewise,  a  16 
h.  p.  motor  will  do  the  work,  but 
being  overloaded  will  use  more  than 
20  h.  p.  or  its  equivalent  in  kil- 
owatts of  electricity. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  use  of 
a  motor,  however,  that  if  the  water- 
level  goes  so  low  that  more  than  its 
rated  horsepower  is  necessary  to 
pull  it  to  the  surface,  a  motor  may 
be  overloaded  25  per  cent  continu- 
ously without  danger  of  injury. 
This,  however,  is  uneconomical.  A 
motor  may  even  be  loaded  up  to  150 
per  cent  of  its  -capacity  for  short  pe- 
riods, but  this  quickly  heats  it  up 
and  wears  it  out.  Aside  from  the 
rise  in  temperature,  the  heating 
may  be  seen  by  the  bluish  haze  that 
surrounds  an  overheated  motor  due 
to  the  burning  of  its  oil  bearings. 

Irrigating  ten  acres  of  almonds 
in  the  same  county  J.  T.  Caldwell 
pumps  with  a  6  h.  p  distillate  en- 
gine. This  requires  about  7  gal- 
lons of  distillate  per  day  of  12 
hours,  and  it  takes  Mr.  Caldwell 
himself  alone  about  12  days  to  water 
the  orchard,  he  taking  care  of  the 
engine  at  the  same  time.  His  pump 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  20  feet 
deep  so  that  if  the  water  level  should 
go  down  even  to  47  feet  he  could 
still  pump,  though  it  averages  about 
35  feot  below  the  surface  while 
pumping  steadily. 

Mr.  Caldwell  runs  the  water 
through  a  wide  double  furrow  mid- 
way between  the  trees,  damming  it 
in  places  to  let  it  soak  until  he 
can  work  the  long  handle  of  his 
shovel  three  feet  down  in  the  sandy 
loam.  He  believes  that  running  the 
surface  water  around  the  base  of 
almond  trees  encourages  black  knot 
and  other  diseases. 


TIME  OF  IGNITION  IN  GAS 
ENGINES. 


The  proper  time  for  the  ignition 
of  the  gas  in  the  engine  cylinder  is 
at  a  point  on  or  slightly  before  dead 
center  after  the  compression  stroke. 
For  slow  speed,  long  stroke  engines, 
ignition  at  dead  center  may  be  early 
enough,  but  for  high  speed,  short 
stroke  engines  the  actual  ignition  of 
the  gas  in  the  cylinder  should  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke.  Greater  efficiency, 
more  power,  and  smoother  running 
of  the  engine  will  result. 

Where  great  variations  in  speed 
and  power  are  required,  as  in  auto 
mobile  engines,  the  time  of  ignition 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
erator. In  a  constant  voltage  jump- 
spark  system  of  ignition,  the  time  in- 
terval or  lag  between  the  closing  of 
the  circuit  by  the  timer  and  the  pass 
ing  of  the  spark  in  the  cylinder  is 
constant,  regardless  of  the  speed  of 
the  engine.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
with  a  change  in  speed  of  the  engines 
to  change  the  position  of  the  timer 
with  a  change  in  speed  of  the  engine, 
if  the  time  that  the  spark  passes,  re- 
lative to  the  position  of  the  piston  in 
its  stroke,  is  to  remain  the  same.  If 
the  engine  speeds  up,  the  timer  must 
be  "advanced"  in  order  that  the  ig- 
nition take  place  at  the  same 
"time"  relatively.  If  the  engine 
speed  drops,  then  the  timer  must  be 
"retarded"  or  the  spark    will  pass 
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PIPE 


The  BEST 

on  the  Surface  of 
the  earth.    Will  outlast  any  other 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  AND  TANK  COMPANY 
354-56  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Branch  :  1228  "H' 


St.,  Fresno. 


earlier  in  the  stroke  of  the  engine 
than  at  the  high  speed.  As  often 
used,  the  terms  "advancins;"  and 
"retarding"  the  spark  are  mislead- 
ing, as  they  really  indicate  the  ad- 
vancing and  retarding  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  timer  in  order  to  keep 
the  ignition  at  the  same  point  re- 
latively. It  is  this  fact  that  ac- 
counts for  the  common  fallacy  that 
a  late  ignition  gives  greater  power  at 
slow  speed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  point  of  ignition  for  maximum 
power  is  practically  the  same  re- 
gardless of  speed  of  the  engine. 

A.  CAMMACK, 
Colorado     Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


OVERCOMING  TIRE  TROUBLE. 


Tire  trouble  has  always  been  one 
of  the  autoist's  chief  worries,  and  ad- 
vice given  by  R.  A.  Bradley  of  the. 
Colorado  Experimental  Station  gets 
at  the  bottom  of  the  subject  in  an 
illustrative  manner.  He  says  that  in 
order  to  get  a  car  down  as  cheap  as 
possible  the  manufacturer  some- 
times puts  on  as  small  a  tire  as  will 
carry  the  car,  when  if  a  purchaser 
would  insist  on  a  tire  one-half  an 
inch  larger,  he  would  get  almost 
twice  the  mileage  and  have  infinitely 
less  tire  trouble.  Most  blowouts  are 
caused  by  undersized  tires  or  insuffi- 
cient air  in  them.  A  tire  will  not  blow 
out  nearly  so  quickly  with  the  right 
pressure  as  it  will  if  allowed  to  mash 
down  on  the  sides  and  break  the  fab- 
ric. 

You  will  find,  if  you  keep  a  tire 
pumped  to  the  required  pressure  it 
seldom  blows  out,  but  will  wear  out 
instead,  without  giving  much  trou- 
ble. 

I  have  heard  some  say  "I  only  ran 
it  flat  about  half  a  mile."  It  may  in- 
jure a  tire  so  it  will  be  ruined  by 
running  it  a  much  shorter  distance 
than  half  a  mile. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stop 
when  it  goes  flat  and  fix  it,  or  take  it 
off  and  run  in  on  the  rim  if  you  must 
go  a  short  distance. 

A  great  many  people  are  getting  to 
understand  the  advantages  of  over- 
size tires  and  some  agents  are  equip- 
ping their  cars  with  them. 

Another  thing  is  to  see  that  front 
and  rear  tires  are  the  same  size, 
otherwise  you  will  have  to  carry  two 
cases  and  two  tubes  to  have  an  extra 
case  and  tube  for  both  front  and 
back  wheels. 


In  "Advantages  of  Electricity," 
the  Operating  Charges  are  given 
as  $21.65  per  hour  for  power  and 
$24.15  per  hour  for  total  cost  of  op- 
eration. Instead  of  dollars,  these 
figures  represent  21.65  and  24.15 
cents,  respectively. 


NEW  LIGHT  SIX 

NO  CAR  WILL  COMPARE  WITH  THIS. 
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The  Cost  of  Deep  Well  Pumping 


CUT  IN  HALF  BY  USING  THE  ■ 
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DECIDUOUS    FRUITS  AND 
NUTS. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cannery  at  Auburn  are  being  con- 
sidered by  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  K.  Hall, 
who  has  successfully  operated  a  can- 
nery in  El  Dorado  county  for  sever- 
al years. 

With  the  intention  of  producing 
fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Mojave,  sev- 
eral thousand  apricot,  apple,  prune 
and  peach  trees  are  being  shipped 
from  Oregon  for  planting  at  that 
place  this  year. 

In  order  to  more  efficiently  handle 
their  1915  crop  of  fruit  the  Mineral 
King  Orchard  company  of  Tulare 
county  have  placed  orders  for  sev- 
eral miles  of  heavy  steel  track  and 
cars  which  will  be  used  in  transport- 
ing their  products  from  the  orchards 
to  the  railroad. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  1,  at 
Placerville,  the  El  Dorado  Standard 
Fruit  Alliance  adopted  a  new  stand- 
ard for  the  season  of  1915  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  Wil- 
liam Veerkamp,  president;  J.  J.  Har- 
ris, secretary,  and  Charles  Schapi, 
U.  D.  Randall,  C.  H.  Wildman  and 
W.  J.  Clark  as  executive  committee. 

While  in  our  office  this  week,  G. 
P.  Rixford.  special  fig  investigator 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, stated  that  in  his  judgment  the 
fig  crop  of  California  this  year  would 
amount  to  6,000  tons.  Of  this  total 
one-third  was  of  the  Smyrna  variety. 
Very  little  trouble  has  been  found  in 
finding  markets  at  home  for  the  pro- 
duct when  well  cured  and  packed. 

Members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  at 
Gilroy  are  diligently  considering  the 
erection  of  a  cannery  and  packing 
house  with  the  idea  in  view  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  the  speculators' 
tyranny  and  to  secure  other  advant- 
ages that  come  through  co-operation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  proposition 
will  go  through  as  soon  as  a  plan  for 
financing  can  be  devised. 

Packers  of  both  green  and  dried 
fruits  in  Fresno  are  making  efforts 
to  bring  to  that  city  3,000  delegates 
of  the  Fruit  Jobbers'  association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
are  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles  in  Feb- 
ruary. As  these  are  the  men  who 
ultimately  handle  the  fruit  products 
shipped  from  that  county  it  is  believ- 
ed that  they  could  gain  a  better  in- 
sight into  the  industry  by  a  visit  to 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  of  that 
district. 


CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

The  orange  crop  around  Rumsey, 
Yolo  county,  is  now  being  marketed 
and  is  said  to  be  a  good  one. 

The  first  shipments  to  be  made  by 
the  Lincoln  Citrus  association  were 
to  have  been  made  from  there  this 
week  and  it  is  expected  that  between 
25  and  30  carloads  will  be  handled 
by  that  concern  this  year.  A  good 
crop  is  reported  from  there  and  the 
quality  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Statistics  recently  issued  show 
that  the  olive  bearing  acreage  in 
northern  California  amounts  to 
49  1-3  of  that  of  the  State.  Butte, 
Sonoma  and  Tehama  counties 
lead  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  in  bearing  acreage  while  Los 
Angeles  county  leads  in  both  bearing 
and  non-bearing  acreage. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
shipment  of  oranges  ever  shipped  by 


an  individual  shipper  from  California 
was  the  50-car  train  which  left  Port- 
erville  last  week  for  Kansas  City, 
where  they  are  to  be  distributed  to 
various  points  in  the  United  States. 
W.  O.  Randolph  who  was  the  shipper 
stated  that  the  approximated  value 
of  the  50  cars  was  about  $400,000. 

In  his  crop  report  on  oranges  and 
olives  in  Tehama  county,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Charles 
B.  Weeks  states  that  oranges  will  be 
100  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  around 
Orland  and  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  government's  standard  for  sweet- 
ness. Olives  he  says  will  be  100 
per  cent,  although  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  this  will  not  be  of  such  high 
quality  as  the  crop  of  last  year. 

The  certification  plan  of  selling 
oranges  now  in  use  in  this  country  is 
said  to  be  highly  approved  of  in  Can- 
ada and  it  is  believed  that  by  next 
season  it  will  be  impossible  to  mar- 
ket any  other  kind  in  that  country. 

Heavy  shipments  of  oranges  are 
now  reported  from  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  in 
many  instances  all  previous  records 
having  been  beaten  by  a  large  mar- 
gin. 

Due  to  the  competition  of  water 
carriers  the  railroads  are  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  the  number  of  boxes  of 
citrus  fruits  to  the  car,  which  will 
allow  of  cheaper  handling  and  haul- 
ing. The  matter  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  decided  upon  as  many  of 
the  shippers  believe  there  are  small- 
er cities  which  can  handle  400  boxes, 
the  number  now  contained  in  a  car, 
but  could  not  handle  466,  the  num- 
ber advocated  under  the  new  ruling. 

A  dispatch  form  Lindsay  says  that 
a  peculiar  condition  is  being  found 
in  the  testing  of  oranges  which  is 
now  going  on  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  government  standards.  One 
day  the  fruit  test  one  part  acid  and 
eight  parts  soluble  solids  while  the 
same  fruit  will  in  a  few  days  test  less, 
or  making  it  immature.  This  condi- 
tion is  said  to  be  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  acid  part  just  as  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  being  marketed.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  pick  the  fruit 
before  this  second  stage  in  the  rip- 
ening point  is  reached. 

Estimates  are  now  being  made 
that  the  citrus  fruit  crop  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Corona  will  be  at  least  300 
cars  more  than  that  of  last  year 
which  amounted  to  a  total  of  1250 
cars.  As  the  season  advances  it  is 
seen  that  the  shipments  of  oranges 
and  lemons  will  be  about  the  same. 
While  the  orange  crop  is  a  little 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year  the 
quality  is  first-class,  and  the  lemon 
crop  was  never  in  better  shape. 
Oranges  are  coloring  up  well  there 
and  are  unusually  sweet  for  this  time 
of  the  year. 


where  he  found  4  8  different  varieties 
of  trees  and  22  varieties  of  shrubs. 
The  trees  are  all  labeled  now  and 
comprise,  so  he  says,  one  of  the  fin- 
est collections  that  there  is  in  the 
State. 

Work  is  now  being  commenced  at 
the  Government  plant  introduction 
gardens  at  Chico  for  the  distributing 
of  over  150,000  plants  which  will  go 
out  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  this  year.  On  account  of  the 
European  war  which  has  tied  up 
shipments  of  foreign-grown  bulbs 
and  plants  it  is  expected  that  the 
1916  shipments  from  that  place  will 
be  materially  reduced. 


ORNAMENTAL. 

Since  the  announcement  that  the 
largest  walnut  tree  in  the  world  was 
situated  in  Colusa,  F.  H.  Schutz  has 
announced  that  he  has  a  tree  on  his 
place  near  Arbuckle  which  is  102 
feet  high  and  measures  19  feet  and 
9  inches  in  diameter  nine  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  big  tree  was  plant- 
ed in  1868. 

William  Vortriede,  State  gardener 
at  Sacramento,  has  recently  made  an 
inspection  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
at  the  Chico  State  Normal  school, 


VEGET.^ELE  JOTTINGS 

Tomatoes  were  still  being  shipped 
from  Dinuba  to  the  city  markets  last 
week,  which  shows  that  part  of  the 
land  in  that  vicinity  is  in  a  frostless 
situation. 

Present  estimates  are  that  there 
will  be  2,000  carloads  of  celery  ship- 
ped from  Antioch  this  year  as  com- 
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Bates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  lees  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  hate  anything  to  sell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE— Two  160-acre  Sacramento  Valley  al- 
falfa and  hog  ranches,  lMi  miles  apart,  7  miles  from 
large  town  located  on  3  railroads.  Extra  will 
equipped  with  buildings,  fencing,  etc  75  acres  in 
alfalfa.  Free  canal  water.  Will  exchange  one  or 
both  for  olive,  nut  or  fruit  ranch  or  ranches,  or  sell 
on  easy  terms.  Am  not  a  hog  man.  Write  owner. 
F.   '..    narrow,    ifins   Telpcrarh   Ave..   Oakland.  Cal. 


FUR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm,  half  way  between 
Crows  Landing  and  Newman.  Sixty  acres,  all  in  alfalfa, 
forty-cow  dairy  bam,  tank  house,  six-room  house,  plenty 
water,  well  fenced  and  divided  into  six  fields.  Will  sell 
for  $225  per  acre.  J.  V.  Alvas,  It.  1,  Boi  40, 
Crows  Landing.  Cal. 


160-ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH,  Tulare  county,  near 
lit.  Whitney.  Power  plant,  mail  service,  school,  plenty 
of  water  could  be  developed;  enough  oak  wood  to  more 
than  pay  for  place.  $1600  cash.  Mrs.  C.  Clayton, 
Visalia. 


C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  in  all  counties.  303  Phelan 
Bldg.    San  Francisco. 


FOR  RENT — 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bidge 
abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Glide, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


CATTLE  RANCH  FOR  SALE— Known  as  the  Bobla 
Lomas  Cattle  Banco  in  Tulare  County.  Well  watered, 
oak  covered  hills,  5  miles  from  railway.  Some  alfalfa 
and  some  farming  land,  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  10,129 
acres.  Price,  $10.  10%  down  and  balance  on  long 
term  at  6%.  No  exchange.  Principals  only  address 
D.   B.  Harris.  Mlntnra,  Cat 


ItEBUILT  GAS  ENGINES  sold  for  50  per  cent  of 
their  new  value;  cylinders  rehored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnish  you  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you.  All  sizes 
and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO..  181-189  Second  St..  San  Francisco. 


GRAFTED    FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — Our   nut*  bring 

$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, am)  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  year*  M 
develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  your  Immediate  dis- 
posal. Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue  and 
price  on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries.  B.  D. 
7.  San  Jose.  Cal.  ___ 

IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  flgure  with  you  o» 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pears.  ApricoU 
Prunes.  Peaches.  Strawberries.  Logans.  Blacks.  Currant*. 
Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  list  of  requirement*.  To  se- 
cure mailing  list*.  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.(10 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde,  Nurseryman.  Watsonrille.  Cal 

MISSION  OLIVE  TREES — Will  be  two  years  old 
next  March.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  Missions. 
I  only  propagate  from  my  own  trees,  raised  thirty  years 

ago.  Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for  sale.  W.  A. 
Ilavne   Box  4B1.  Marysvllle.  


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  in  hot  asphaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  SHECTEB  PIPE 
WORKS.    3M-S   Howard   St..   San  Francisco. 


"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."— To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STOBE.  106  Clay 
St. ,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Several  hundred  choice  Eureka  Wal- 
nut trees  Ul  Northern  black  root.  Sizes  from  four 
to  ten.  Prices  reasonable.  James  F.  Goocn,  Biviera, 
Cal 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  BelWowers. 
Newtowns,  Langford  Seedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall.  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 


PH0NUGRAPH  OPPORTUNITY. — We  can  save  you  $25 
on  best  phonograph  on  market.  Box  16,  Pacific  Bural 
Press.   ^^^^ 

FOR  SALE— Baled  Alfalfa  Hay  in  carload  lots. 
Write  for  prices.    V.  L.  Wiser,  Gridley,  Cal.,  B.  F.  D., 

No.  1. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedigree* 

Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  3,  San  Frand*co. 


THOROUGHBRED  BELGIAN  BUCKS  and  Does  for  sale. 
Geo.  B.  Vawter,  Arbuckle,  Cal.  

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  liligbt-resisting  varieties, 
gratfed  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  root*. 
Eureka.  Franquctte.  Mayette,  Neffs  Prolific.  Concord  anil 
Placentia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building,  Stock- 
ton. Cal.   


BEFORE  YOU  PLANT  OLIVES,  cactus,  or  rhubarb, 
send  for  my  free  booklet  Bishop's  Nursery.  Highland, 
Cal.  

MUIR  AND  ELBERTA  PEACH  trees.  $5  par  »oo- 
dred.     N.  M.  Cunningham.  Bed  Bluff.  CaL  


BERRY  PLANTS.  Rhubarb,  Cacti— Send  today  fee 
price  list.    Louis  F.  Scribner.  B.  2.  Pasadena.  CaL 


GRAFTED  WALNUT  AND  PAPER-SHELL  PECANS. — 

Exclusive  propagators  of  Tribble  Mayette,  Kerr  Parisienne, 
and  Improved  Franquette.  All  walnut  grafts  taken  from 
our  bearing  trees.  Finest  trees  in  the  State.  Eureka, 
Wiltz.  San  Jose  Mayette.  Concord  and  other  varieties. 
Bartiett  Pear  on  Blight  Proof  Hoot.  Olives,  fruit  trees, 
etc,  Beduced  prices.  New  list  ready.  Tribble  Nur- 
series, Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


FAMOUS  ST.  REGIS  EVER-BEARING  Bed  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries.     Postage  paid.     Old  Hickory 

Supply  Co  .  Dept.  3.  Capitola. 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  Seed  of  Black  Winter  Emmer, 
Spring  Emmer  and  Bye.    Albert  Bosnian.  Davis,  Cal. 

QUALITY  TREES — Burbank  Cactus.  Cash  Nurseries. 
Sehastopol.  Cal.  

WALNUTS— Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  writ* 
«e*rrlpttve  circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittle/.  


WANTED. 


SALESMEN — Earn  $2000  to  $4000  a  Year.  New 
Combination.  12  tools  in  one.  Sells  at  sight  to  con- 
tractors, farmers,  teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers, 
miners.  Weighs  24  pounds,  lifts  3  torn.  Stretches 
wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc.  Chance  for  men  who 
want  honest  money-making  proposition.  Harrah  Manu- 
facturing Co..   Box  M.   Bloomfleld.  Ind.  

FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  ply 
commissions.  Write,  describing  property,  naming  low  art 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  Free. 
Ameriran  Investment  Association.  93  Palace  Bldg..  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  

EXPERIENCED  traction  engineer  and  machinist  de- 
sires steady  position  on  ranch  or  farm.  Wages,  $40  to 
$50  per  month,  room  and  board.    Box  F,  this  office. 

DAIRYMAN  with  many  years'  experience,  wlshe*  U 
ran  dairy  on  shares.  Alfalfa  preferred.  Bert  refer- 
ences.    Box  74.  "aclflc  Bural  Press.  

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST  desires  position  a* 
superintendent;  also  experienced  and  competent  In  gen- 
eral farming.     Box  G.  this  office.  

OPPORTUNITY  is  wanted  for  boy  to  wort  In  Uss 
country  on  ranch.  Address  Guardian.  2344  Sutter  St.. 
San  Frandvo.  Cal. 

EXPERIENCED  0RCHARDIST  wishes  place  a*  fore- 
man or  superintendent  Also  familiar  with  general 
farming  and  dairying.    Address.  Boi  4.  this  offleeL 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans, 
etc.    J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St..  S-n  Francisco. 


BEES  AND  HONEY. 


BEE-KEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list  bees,  instruction 
books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure  California  honey, 
ten  cents.    Snencer  Apiaries  Co..  Box  12.  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


SYMMES.  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  Mw 
glneering  and  Water  Bight  Reports.  Alkali  ant  Man*) 
Land  Beclamation.  Appraisal  of  Irrigation  System*. 
Management  and  Development  of  Land*.  Banche*  as* 
Irrigation  Project*.     8oll  Surveys. 

58  Sitter  St.,  S«n  Francis**,  Cil.  


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst    Building,    San  Franelste. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  Land  Examination*.  AgrleBj- 
Tjral  Developments.  Farm  Improvement*  and  Manage- 
ment and  Boll  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed.  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  af 
leet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 


BIGLER  -  PAUL-FURLONG 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERS  AND  CHEMISTS 

Soil  analyses  for  fertilizer  requirement*.  Water 
analyses.  Alkali  determinations  and  correction*.  De- 
termination of  crop  adaptability.  Management  and  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  lands.  Subdivisions  planned. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  soil  laboratories  In  Wert. 

SOIL  SURVEYS.  CERTIFICATION  OF  LAND. 
California   Fruit  Building,  Sacramento,  CallfornU 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

AMlytli  ef  Sold  far  Plant  Fee*  Valiu  iM  Alkalies. 

Itrieultural  and  Industrial  Product*,  Water,  Inseetl- 
ddes,  etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  industrial  C  seal  ft* 
 108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISC8 

Eaton  Laboratories. 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


December  12,  1914. 
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pared  with  1250  carloads  last  year. 
The  acreage  there  this  year  amounts 
to  3210  acres  and  the  crop  this  year 
is  said  to  be  excellent  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

A  report  from  Imperial  valley 
states  that  with  the  completion  of 
the  highway  system  from  there  to 
San  Diego  and  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  highway  to  points  in 
Arizona,  automobile  trucks  will 
doubtless  carry  large  quanties  of 
vegetables  and  other  farm  produce 
to  distant  markets.  Transportation 
charges  from  this  valley  have  in  the 
past  been  a  drawback  for  the  suc- 
cessful competition  in  city  markets 
with  other  sections  more  conviently 
located,  and  the  new  system  would 
doubtless  greatly  benefit  the  valley 
farmers. 


IRRIGATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  main 
water  supply  by  the  county  the  wa- 
ter districts  of  Imperial  valley  are 
said  to  be  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  closer  co-operation  among  each 
other. 

Definite  steps  for  the  forming  of 
an  irrigation  district  were  taken  at 
a  meeting  of  fruit  growers  held  In 
Lindsay  last  week.  It  is  planned  to 


Get  The  Hidden 
[Treasure  From  Your 
Stump  Land 

Every  stump  on  your  farm  takes  up 
from  100  to  400  sq.  ft.  of  rich  ground 

!  that  would  be  yielding  bumper 
v  crops.  Take  out  the  stumps!  New  land 
'often  yields  8200  to  $300  profit  the  first  year. 

HERCULES 

All  Steel  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

dears  an  acre  a  day.  Make  money  clear- 
ine  neighbors'  farms.  Sold  on  trial  30  days. 
Three  years  Guaranty.  Special  introduc- 
tory price  on  immediate :  orders  PObiAL, 
BRINGS  BIG  FREE  ^CATALOG. 


dam  the  west  end  of  the  Yokohl  val- 
ley and  draw  upon  the  waters,  of  the 
Kaweah  and  Tule  rivers. 

A  series  of  meetings  are  being 
planned  by  the  development  commit- 
tee of  the  Chico  Businessmens'  asso- 
ciation with  an  idea  of  creating  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  establishing 
of  an  irrigation  district  in  that  part 
of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Word  comes  from  Willows  to  the 
effect  that  the  Sacramento  Valley  Ir- 
rigation company  has  closed  its  of- 
fices there  as  well  as  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  and  that  no  sales 
will  be  made  of  their  vast  land  hold- 
ings there  for  an  indefinite  time.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  is  the  result  of 
the  litigation  that  the  company  has 
been  forced  into  by  other  interests. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  the  firm  of  Miller  and  Lux  will 
develop  for  subdivision  purposes  a 
part  of  their  large  land  holdings  in 
Kings  and  Kern  counties  as  well  as 
their  holdings  in  the  Carmel  Cattle 
company.  It  is  reported  that  the 
company  plan  to  build  irrigation 
ditches  and  spread  the  waters  of 
Goose  lake  over  the  land  to  the 
north  and  the  east. 


SECRETARY  HOUSTON'S  RE- 
PORT. 


meat  supply  too  much  from  a  range 
standpoint,  and  while  it  is  obvious 
that  that  industry  must  be  encour- 
aged the  greatest  hope  for  an  in- 
creased meat  supply  lies  in  the  more 
satisfactory  handling  of  grazing 
lands,  more  attention  to  the  raising 
of  beef  on  the  small  farm,  in  increas- 
ed attention  to  small  animals  such 
as  swine  and  poultry  and  in  the  erad- 
ication of  such  diseases  as  cholera, 
tuberculosis  and  other  animal  dis- 
eases and  pests. 

A  need  is  also  pointed  out  for  the 
better  standardization  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. The  need  for  co-operative 
credit  association  and  rural  credit  is 
also  dwelt  upon  quite  extensively. 

Federal  aid  should  be  given  com- 
munity earth  roads  according  to  the 
report  and  a  better  system  of  dis- 
seminating information  of  crops, 
yields,  etc.,  inaugurated.  Also  means 
should  be  devised  for  carrying  in- 
structions to  the  farmers  through 
personal  contact  instead  of  in  bulle- 
tins, circulars  and  the  like. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  department  so  that  the 
research,  regulatory  and  education- 
al extension  work  will  be  arranged 
to  avoid  conflict  of  interest,  lost  mo- 
tion and  efficiency. 


^lliDIAMONDS 


BRENTWOOD 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

Wrlti  tor  Mm  Uit 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

•  twtASUt.  GAL 


In  his  annual  report  just  issued, 
David  F.  Houston,  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
taken  up  many  subjects  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

On  the  proposed  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forests 
so  that  they  may  give  immediate  as- 
sistance to  communities,  he  advocat- 
es the  further  aiding  of  farmers  in 
such  sections  through  a  system  of 
government  roads,  the  money  for 
which  would  be  advanced  by  the 
government  and  later  repaid  through 
the  moneys  received  from  the  timber 
that  such  forests  contain.  He  points 
out  that  the  new  settler  in  these  dis- 
tricts is  sorely  in  need  of  good  roads 
and  that  under  the  present  system 
funds  are  not  available  for  giving 
him  such  aid. 

The  secretary  then  recommends 
changes  in  the  homesteading  system 
which  would  allow  of  releasing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  national  forests 
which  are  suitable  for  farming  and 
acquire  from  States  in  their  stead 
lands  which  are  suitable  for  forestra- 
tion  purposes  but  which  under  the 
present  system  can  not  be  included  in 
the  national  forests. 

In  regard  to  crop  production  the 
report  shows  that  many  products 
which  have  heretofore  been  of  minor 
importance  are  now  taking  the  lead, 
among  them  being  the  dairy  industry 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $600,- 
000,000,  orchard  fruits  with  a  value 
of  $140,000,000,  hay  and  forage 
crops  with  a  value  in  excess  of  $800,- 
000,000  and  an  increase  in  the  poul- 
try industry  to  a  point  where  its  an- 
nual value  is  about  one-half  that  of 
an  average  cotton  crop.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  past  year  has 
been  9.4  percent  greater  than  that 
of  1913,  and  except  for  oats, corn  and 
flaxseed  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Notable  decreases  in  the  number 
of  livestock  are  noted  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1899  to  that  of  1909,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  diversified  farms  are 
more  numerous  than  before  and  our 
grain  production  has  been  materially 
increased.  He  states  that  it  is  evi- 
dent we  have  been  considering  the 


GENERAL  FARM  CROPS. 

A  report  from  Visalia  states  that 
800  acres  of  the  Bliss  ranch  in  Tu 
lare  county  have  been  leased  and 
will  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  next 
year. 

The  splendid  crops  of  beans  har- 
vested in  Sutter  county  last  year  and 
the  high  prices  received  are  said  to 
be  incentives  for  an  increased  acre- 
age of  beans  both  in  Sutter  and  Yu- 
ba counties  next  year.  Lady  Wash- 
ington and  kidney  beans  are  the  most 
popular  varieties  in  that  section. 

A  San  Francisco  judge  has  just  de- 
cided that  hay  buyers  are  not  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  hay  which  is  full 
of  dirt.  The  court  ruled  that  the  hay 
buyers  do  not  buy  dirt  and  therefore 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  such  hay.  It 
is  claimed  that  many  farmers  throw 
in  chunks  of  dirt  in  the  hay  press  in 
order  to  increase  the  tonage  of  their 
product. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley are  said  to  be  contemplating  the 
planting  of  at  least  a  part  of  their 
ranches  to  sugar  cane  next  year.  If 
3,000  acres  can  be  signed  up  a  com- 
pany stands  ready  to  erect  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  pro- 
duct into  sugar.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
crop  can  be  profitably  grown  in  that 
section. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  the 
erection  of  a  rice  and  paper  mill  in 
Colusa  county  next  year  to  care  for 
the  rice  straw,  which  is  assuming 
large  proportions  with  the  heavy 
acreage  of  rice  which  is  now  being 
grown  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
This  should  be  a  big  asset  to  the  rice 
industry  as  it  would  make  possible 
the  disposal  of  straw  which  is  now 
practically  a  waste. 

The  hop  market  seems  to  have 
gone  all  to  pieces  according  to  re- 
ports from  Santa  Rosa,  which  say 
that  buyers  are  only  offering  six 
cents  a  pound  while  growers  are 
holding  for  10  cents,  which  is  said  to 
be  below  actual  cost  of  production. 
Growers  charge  that  the  market  is 
being  manipulated  by  the  buyers  for 
their  own  benefit  as  present  condi- 
tions do  not  warrant  the  lov»  prices. 
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Genuine,  Perfect  Cut 
Diamonds — Watches, 
Rings,  Etc.,  Sent  Di- 
rect to  You  I 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  Jewelry 
Booklet.  It  explains  Uie  De  Lyss 
Plan,  our  Iron-clad  Guarantee 
about  Import  Prices.  It  shows 
the  finest  quality,  complete  line 
of  Diamonds.  Watches.  Rings, 
etc. — all  highest-class  Jewelry  at 
Factory  Prices  to  YOU. 

Never  a  Time  Like  NOW  to 

„      „.  .   .  Diamondsin- 

Buy  Diamonds  I  creaae  2o  per 

cent  a  year.  The  European  war 
is  going  to  make  even  bigger 
jumps  in  value.  Diamond  buy- 
ers everywhere  are  investing 
now — that's  why  we  suggest  that 
YOU  act  at  once.  Our  stock  is 
large,  but  going  fast  as  Christ- 
mas gets  nearer.  You  can  now 
buy  at  a  Big  Saving  of  Money. 
Don't  fail  to  get  our  Free  Book- 
let. Many  sizes  and  styles  of 
Diamond  Jewelry  shown.  See 
pictures  below  for  sample  of  our 
low  prices. 


De  Lyss  Jewelry  Booklet  FREE! 
Send  for  it  Today  —  Pick  Your 
Christmas  Gifts.  Everything  Guaranteed, 


Everything  in  the  jewelry  line.  Thousands  of 
ideal  Xmas  gifts,  such  as  lockets,  brooches, 
pendants,  earrings,  bracelet,  watches,  beauty  pins, 
curf  buttons,  watch  chains,  ladies'  neck  chains 
— everything  ever  manufactured  in  dependable 
jewelry,  priced  from  50c  up.  Remember  that 
every  piece  of  jewelry  bought  from  us  is  guaran- 
teed to  please  you 

Most  Complete  Line  of  Watches  ml 

Grades         The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Save  Money.  Buy  direct  from  us.  28  years  In 
jewelry  business  in  California.  Goods  sent  on 
Free  Examination  if  desired.  Address 

DE  LYSS  JEWELRY  COMPANY 

533  So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Established  1886. 

Largest  Wholesale  Mall  Order  Jewelers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  _ 

.^9  Write 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS    ^^y>  today 

FREE  Booklet. 
It  shows  just 
what  you 

want.       ^*^^5?S3*^-^  >«'.'.* 


De  I.vss  Jewelry  Co., 
533  S.  Broadway. 
Los  Angeles. 

GKSCns™d  too  your  Free  Booklet  of 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry. 

Namo   — 


Address  


__7_f--J 


COUNTRY  REAL  ESTATE 

Choice  Itiiririiln.  Wonderful  Opportunity. 

I  '..  Miles  from  the  City  of  Stockton. 
Must  productive  soil  In  the  world.  In 
20  to  40  acre  tracts.  Will  exchange  for 
City  Property  or  Motgages;  or  extend 
easy  terms.  $350  per  acre,  If  interested 
in  an  honest,  legitimate  land  proposi- 
tion, address 

IIOYAL  INVESTMENT  CO., 
126  Pout  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  sell  to  the  consumer.  Box 
shook  and  Boxes,  Trays,  Lim- 
ber, MIHwark,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.  Independent. 


R.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton,  Calif. 
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Report  of  the  Dairy  Industry. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

In  spite  of  the  slap  in  the  face 
that  California  dairymen  have  re- 
ceived by  the  tariff  reduction  on 
batter,  the  State's  dairy  industry  is 
floating  along  to  higher  production 
very  rapidly,  as  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  State  Dairy  Board, 
Just  Issued  for  the  year  1914. 

In  face  of  this  increase  in  produc- 
tion however  the  total  annual  value 
of  the  dairy  products  has  been  small- 
er than  for  the  year  1913,  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  butter  values,  which 
amounted  to  $1  471, 326,  as  shown 
In  the  following  table  of  production 
and  money  received  from  the  various 
products  for  the  years  1913  and 
1914: 

1913. 

Butter,  55,542,709  lbs ..  $17,840,318 

Cheese,  5,600,972  lbs.  .  .  899,516 

Condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk, 
8,637,928    lbs   777;468 

Casein,  665,000  lbs.  ...  33,250 

Market  milk,  cream  and 

Ice  cream    11,000,000 

Calves  produced  on  dair- 
ies   2,000,000 

Skim    milk    and  butter 

milk   1,500  COO 


Total  $34,050,552 

1914. 

Butter,  59,286,460  lbs. .  $16,368,992 

Cheese,  6,016,815  lbs...       950  055 

Condensed,  evaporated, 
and  powdered  milk, 
14,153,401  lbs   1,076,300 

Casein,  992,917  lbs   46,146 

Market  milk,  cream  and 

Ice  cream    11,500,000 

Calves  produced  on  dair- 
ies   2,500,000 

Skim    milk    and  butter 

milk    1,500,000 


Total  $33,941,403 

It  will  be  seen  that  market  milk 
still  continues  to  be  the  closest  rival 
of  the  butter  business,  although  con- 
densed, evaporated  and  powdered 
milk  has  made  a  big  jump  as  well 
as  casein  and  cheese,  which  probab- 
ly points  to  the  way  that  a  large 
part  of  our  dairy  products  will  find 
a  better  than  butter  market  in  fu- 
ture years  and  thus  slip  one  over  on 
the  tariff  makers. 

In  the  race  for  butter  supremacy 
among  the  counties,  Stanislaus  easily 
outdistances  all  of  her  rivals  with 
8,184,390  pounds  as  against  7,541,- 
900  last  year.  Imperial,  her  nearest 
competitor,  went  up  the  ladder  to 
6,710,284  pounds  as  compared  with 
5,398^28  pounds  last  year,  and 
Humboldt  county  carr.  •  into  third 
place  with  5,251,887  pounds  as 
against  5,168,990  pounds  the  year 
before. 

Tulare  secured  fourth  with  4,362,- 
290  pounds  a  gain  of  391,073 
pounds;  Merced  was  fifth  with 
3,876,875  pounds;  Fresno  was  sixth 
with  3,292  572  pounds  aud  then  came 
Kings  county  with  3,164,620  pounds, 
a  gain  of  850,657  pounds,  which 
shows  that  dairy  cows  are  being  more 
thought  of  in  that  county. 

In  22  counties  the  cheese  produc- 
tion for  the  year  was  greater  than 
that  of  last  year,  while  11  counties 
experienced  a  slight  falling  off,  but 
but  the  total  for  the  year  in  all 
counties  was  6,016,815  as  compared 
with  5,600,972  pounds. 


Monterey  the  banner  cheese  coun- 
ty, in  1913  gave  way  to  Santa  Clara 
county  whose  production  was  768,- 
101  pounds  or  a  gain  of  388,392 
pounds  for  the  year.  Several  coun- 
ties that  did  not  report  any  cheese 
last  year  appear  in  the  totals  this 
year  and  all  in  all  we  may  call  1914 
a  good  cheese  year  for  production  as 
never  since  1908  has  this  year's  total 
been  equaled. 

The  average  price  of  both  cheese 
and  butter  was  less  than  for  the 
year  previous,  that  of  butter  being 
27.61  cents  as  compared  with  32.12 
cents  last  year  and  30.77  cents  in 
1912,  while  cheese  averaged  15.79 
cents  as  compared  with  16.05  cents 
in  1913,  and  15.46  cents  in  1912. 

In  the  inspection  work  the  past 
year  from  10  to  12  inspectors  have 
been  enrolled  who  have  inspected 
.22,000  dairies,  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  milk  condenseries  and 
plants  during  that  time  and  have 
been  steadily  on  the  watch  for  pos- 
sible adulterations  and  short  weights 
of  dairy  products. 

Each  inspector,  except  those  em- 
ployed by  Tulare  and  Imperial  coun- 
ties, has  had  from  four  to  nine  coun- 
ties to  cover.  The  inspection  work 
has  been  highly  complimented  and 
nearly  everywhere  they  have  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  public. 

That  they  have  not  prosecuted  any- 
one unless  there  was  an  abundance 
of  evidence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  cases  against  de- 
fendants were  successful,  although 
for  the  entire  time  there  were  513 
cases  prosecuted. 

One  gratifying  point  brought  out 
in  the  report  is  the  success  of  the 
new  as  well  as  old  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations in  the  State,  showing  that 
with  our  increased  production  we  are 
gradually  falling  in  line  with  the 
more  advanced  ideas  of  business  ef- 
ficiency on  the  farm. 

This  factor  is  given  considerable 
attention  in  the  report  showing  that 
there  are  now  nine  such  associations 
in  operation  and  another  now  being 
formed  at  Napa. 

The  Ferndale  association  continues 
to  lead  all  others  by  a  large  margin, 
their  total  membership  now  num- 
bering 3800  cows,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  association  in  the 
country.  Stanislaus  county  supports 
two  associations,  one  on  the  east  side 
of  the  county  and  one  on  the  west 
side.  Other  associations  are  located 
at  Gridley,  Tulare,  Woodland,  Los 
Angeles,  Riverside  and  Bodega. 

The  report  suggests  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  State  to  furnish  these 
new  associations  with  testing  appar- 
atus and  books  in  which  to  keep  the 
records,  which  would  greatly  facil- 
itate the  matter  of  getting  them 
started.  In  Denmark  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  incurred  in  main- 
taining the  testing  associations  were 
for  years  defrayed  by  the  government 
and  in  ten  years  after  the  first  asso- 
ciation was  started  the  total  number 
was  500,  although  that  country  is 
only  one-tenth  as  large  as  California. 
This  is  a  line  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion that  our  dairy  cattle  breeders' 
associations  and  other  dairymen's  as- 
sociations should  get  to  work  on  at 
an  early  date  as  it  is  one  of  prime 
importance  to  the  dairy  industry. 

In  order  to  give  dairymen  and  oth- 
ers some  idea  of  the  profits  to  be 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for  an 

IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILO 

for  delivery  parly  in  the  spring  so  you  can 
get  it  up  in  time  to  put  into  it  THAT 

FIRST  CUTTING  OF  ALFALFA, 

that  as  hay  is  hardly  worth 
while  harvesting,  but  which 
makes  good  ensilage. 

As  a  Summer  Feed,  it  is  superior 
to  a  soiling  crop  and  is  a  good  insurance 
against  dried-up  pastures. 

Write  now  for  Circular  B 
and  our  special  proposition. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

SEATTLE 

Alpha  Engines  Feed  Cutters 

Everything  for  the  Dairy 


8AH  FRANCISCO 


Hi  Merest   Stock  Farm 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 
DAVIS,  OAL.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  In  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  In  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our  blood. 

We  took  all  the  herd  prizes, 
first  and  second  prizes  in  pro- 
duce of  cow  and  first  in  get 
of  sire. 

Below  is  a  list  of  our  Grand 
Champion  bulls  for  the  last 
eleven  years — a  list  that  will 
stand  for  quite  awhile: 

1904 — Mill. r. si  Hero 
1D05-11MMS — King  Edward 
(Also     Grand  Champion 
World's  Fair  at  Portland.) 
100S — King  of  Greenwood 
1900,  1910,  1911 — Kins  Lan- 
caster 

1912—  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 
Mil  I— l.n  riiHiinil  King 


KING  LANCASTER. 


3  times  Grand  Champion 


All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a 
number  of  bulls  that  were  bought  In  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from 
|500  to  13000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young  bulla  for  sale,  single  or  carload  lots. 


2-YR.  OLD  SHIRE  STALLION 

FOR  SALE 

SEVERN  DONALD  13957  by  Severn  Pilot  11587 
DAM  RIO  VISTA  BELLE  13100  by  Stuntney  Fen  Duke  6399 

This  young  horse  weighs  1700  lbs.  Stands  over  16  hands.  He  will  make 
a  horse  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  His  sire  weighs  2100  and  his  dam  1J00. 
This  colt  and  his  sire  won  the  California  Stallion  Registration  Board's 
Special  Prize  at  1914  State  Fair. 

For    further    particulars  write 

J.  McCORMACK,  Rio  Vista,  i  California 


RHOADES  &  RHOADLS 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

Twenty-five    years'  experience. 
1301-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers         37   FIRST  STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,         Lot  Angelei 

PAPER         Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,        Portland,  Oregon 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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expected  from  a  good  cow  Over  a 
poor  one,  a  thing  which  is  only  pos- 
sible where  the  milk  is  weighed  and 
tested  at  regular  intervals,  the  re- 
port gives  the  estimated  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  150  pound  cow  and  a  300  pound 
cow  also  showing  the  value  of  their 
products  for  a  yiear's  time. 

To  accomplish  this  they  give  the 
following  it>-ires: 

Average  cost  of  keeping  150 
pound  cow: 

Feed  $30.00 

Milking  and  care   24.00 

Interest  on  cost  of  cow  at  7  per 

cent    3.50 

Depreciation  of  cow   5.00 

Interest  on  cost  of  equipment 
necessary  in  connection  with 
keeping    3.00 

Total  cost   $65.50 

Income  from  cow  yielding  150 
pounds  of  fat: 

150  lbs  of  fat  at  30c  $45.00 

4,000  lbs.  skim  milk  @20c  a 

cwt   8.00 

One  calf   2.00 

Total  income  $55.00 

Loss  $10.00 

Average  cost  of  keeping  300  pound 
cow :  *F| 

USING    AVAILABLE  FER- 
TILITY. 

(Continued  from  page  585.) 

manure  is  hauled  to  the  fields 
in  manure  spreaders,  space  hav- 
ing been  left  on  each  side  of  the 
pit  for  a  driveway,  which  allows  of 
loading  direct  from  the  pit.  There 


Feed  $45.00 

Milking  and  care   27.00 

Interest  on  cost  of  cow  at  7 

per  cent   7.00 

Depreciation  of  cow   10.00 

Interest  on  cost  of  equipment 

in  connection  with  keeping  3.50 

Total  cost   $92.50 

Income  from  cow  yielding  30  0 
pounds  of  fat: 

300  lbs.  of  fat  at  30  cents.  .$  90.00 
7000  pounds  of  skim  milk  at 

20c  a  cwt   14.00 

One  calf    10.00 

Total   $114.00 

Profit  $  21.00 

Much  importance  is  also  paid  to 
the  proper  manner  of  erecting  barns 
and  milk  houses  with  a  view  to  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  our  dairy  products 
to  a  higher  standard,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  better  able  to  compete  with 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  report  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive ones  ever  issued  by  the 
bureau  and  much  credit  should  be 
given  the  secretary  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau  both  for  the  re- 
port and  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  have  attended  to  their 
work  the  past  year. 

till  the  ranch  has  been  entirely  cov- 
ered. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  sloping 
floor  in  the  pit  is  very  noticeable  at 
this  stage  of  the  work,  as  it  allows 
the  workmen  to  stand  on  a  dry  sur- 
face at  all  times,  the  work  being 
started  from  the  ends  and  the 
liquids  from  the  pile  running  away 


Concrete 


tit- 


Side  [levatioTi 


Concrete  floor 

Concrete  Floor 

JSt 

Ftfor  7V«/» 

are  usually  between  450  and  500 
tons  of  manure  at  this  time  to  be 
removed,  which  takes  two  men  with 
a  team  and  two  manure  spreaders 
twelve  days  to  haul.  This  has  been 
used  on  80  acres  of  orchard  land  so 
far,  as  that  land  was  worst  in  need 
of  fertilizer,  but  from  now  on  differ- 
ent fields  will  be  hauled  to  each  year 


from  them  toward  the  center. 

When  handled  In  this  way  the 
covered  manure  pit  allows  of  al- 
most perfect  control  of  conditions 
within  the  pile  and  also  solves  the 
question  of  a  sanitary  disposal  at  a 
cost  very  much  less  than  the  cistern 
or  other  methods  usually  in  use  over 
the  State. 


DO  HOGS  HARM  ALFALFA? 


To  the  Editor:  Will  hogs  root  up 
the  alfalfa  if  they  arc  turned  on  it 
to  pasture  it  off,  even  if  they  are 
ringed  in  the  nose? — G.  B.,  Patter- 
son. 

[It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  hog  to 
have  his  nose  buried  in  the  ground 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  if  you  use  dis- 
cretion in  pasturing  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  your  alfalfa  should  suffer.  It 


is  best  not  to  pasture  young  alfalfa, 
neither  is  it  well  to  pasture  any  but 
old  stands  of  alfalfa  in  wet  weather 
as  the  hogs  will  root  worse  when  the 
ground  is  wet  than  at  other  times. 
Most  alfalfa  growers  here  have  found 
it  entirely  practicable  to  pasture  al- 
falfa provided  they  do  not  overstock 
the  fields,  without  the  use  of  rings, 
although  some  use  rings  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  Alfalfa  under  irri- 


gation here  does  not  have  to  be  nurs- 
ed very  much  and  the  cultivation  that 
the  hogs  do  may  help  more  than 
harm  the  plant. — Editor.] 


The  silo  farmer  is  usually  the  man 


who  gets  the  most  out  of  the  feed 
he  grows.  The  time  is  coming  when 
silos  will  be  as  commonplace  on  the 
dairy  ranch  as  the  electric  motor 
and  gasoline  engines. 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 
142  Washington  Street 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Davis,  Osllf. 

One  Block  north  or  Bank 


Ruby 


&  Bowers 

)R1 

PERCHERON, 


BREEDERS.    IMPORTERS    AND  EXPORTERS 


Belgian,  Coach,  HacKneys. 
Shires   and  Clydesdales 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the 
largest  and  best  lot  of  heavy 
draft  Stallions  and  Mares  both 
American  erbd  and  imported,  to 
be  found  in  the  West.  The  rea- 
son we  sell  more  horses  than  all 
importers  combined  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  that  we  save  our 
customers  from  $500  to  $1000  on 
each  horse,  and  sell  more  genu- 
ine horse  for  the  money.  We  give 
a  GO  per  cent  guarantee.  We  give 
a  four-  year  contract  that  is  good 
at  home.  Is  that  not  better  than 
buying  from  some  firm  2,000  or 
3,000  miles  away  or  a  transient 
salesman?  We  sold  107  head  last 
year.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a 
horse  in  your  yocality,  let  us 
knoow. 


Our  newly  established  sales  department  can  sell  your  horses  and  mules 
at  your  own  price.  Feeding  charges,  50c  a  day.  We  handle  all  kinds  of 
horses.  Saddlers  a  specialty.  Auction  sales  regularly  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

We  expect  a 

large  shipment  of  Horses  in  the  next  thirty  days. 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  &  PIP  fiP&KI 

"THE  DISTINCTIVE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROUTE" 
The  Line  of 

SERVICE 
SCENERY 
SATISFACTION 

On  your  next  trip  consider  the  advantages  offered  by  this  rout*. 

THROUGH  THE  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON  AND  THE 
ROYAL  GORGE,  WHERE  BEAUTY  OF  SCENERY 
IS    COMBINED    WITH    EXCELLENCE  OF 
SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON  TRAINS 
OF  HOMELIKE  COMFORT 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

I  have  some  good  stallions  for  sale 
and  a  few  young  mares. 

Prices  as  Usual  in  spite  of  Hie  War 

You  had  better  buy  now,  as  impor- 
tations have  stopped. 

For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  WHEATLEY, 
Napa,  Calif. 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  ENGINES  ARE  FURN- 
ISHED WITH  MAGNETO  4 GUARANTEED  5YRS. 


MILLER  PUMPS^ 


•V  ALL  HEADS 
ARE  UNEQUALEO 1 


PUMPS  FOR 
ALL  HEADS 
AND  DUTY. 


punp 
ENfiM 
KKKHTONH 
S  GUARAMUtO 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SQ3     MABKFT     STREET   - 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men 


A  report  from  Tulare  states  that 
the  owner  of  the  El  Dorado  herd  of 
Holsteins  there  has  sold  a  six-months 
old  bull  calf  to  a  Corcoran  man  for 

$250. 

A  report  from  Hanford  states  that 
W.  F.  Bernstein,  the  Poland  China 
breeder,  has  made  several  sales  of 
that  breed  recently. 

Chas.  Weaver  of  Tulare  has  re- 
cently purchased  five  head  of  regis- 
tered Halsteins  in  Sonoma  county 
with  which  to  build  up  his  herd. 

The  firm  of  Taylor  &  Braren  of 
Paso  Robles  have  recently  purchased 
1,100  head  of  Mexican  cattle  which 
were  expected  to  arrive  this  week. 

During  the  past  month  J.  A.  Walk- 
er of  Montague  sold  125  head  of 
dairy  cows  to  George  Wingfleld  of 
Nevada;  very  likely  for  distribution 
on  the  Fallon  Irrigation  project. 

A  dispatch  from  Sacramento  states 
that  an  officer  of  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard  is  now  on  a  trip  to 
Alturas,  Modoc  county  in  search  of 
suitable  horses  for  army  purposes. 

Members  of  the  Ventura  County 
Farm  Bureau  have  organized  a  swine 
breeders'  association  with  the  inten- 
tion of  improving  and  building  up 
the  hog-raising  industry  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

Two  farmers  in  the  Salinas  sec- 
tion purchased  purbred  stallions  last 
week  which  will  be  bred  to  mares 
in  that  section  with  the  aim  in  view 
of  raising  better  horses  and  more  of 
them. 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wat- 
sonville  state  that  they  have  en- 
tirely wiped  out  the  cholera  which 
was  reported  from  that  section  some 
time  ago. 

The  tax  rate  on  pasture  lands  in 
Nevada  has  been  materially  lowered 
from  the  original  charges  made  by 
the  Nevada  Tax  Commission.  The 
reduction  applies  to  all  meadow  and 
pasture  land. 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary, 
a  report  from  Fresno  states  that  so 
far  no  horse  buyers  have  oeen  in 
that  section  in  the  interests  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  buyers  in  that  section  for 
the  U.  S.  government. 

A  dispatch  from  Modesto  states 
that  State  Dairy  Inspector  C.  A. 
Starkweather  has  recently  caused  the 
arrest  of  a  manager  of  a  local  cream- 
ery there  on  the  charge  of  under- 
testing  the  percentage  of  butterfat 
in  cream  received  from  dairymen. 

According  to  their  report  for  No- 
vember, just  issued,  the  Madera  Co- 
operative creamery  which  was  re- 
cently started  at  Madera  paid  out 
$4,660  for  cream  received  during 
the  past  month  and  have  increased 
their  production  during  that  time 
200  pounds  daily. 

Many  new  improvements  have 
been  made  at  the  Hughson  Condens- 
ed Milk  company's  plant  at  Hughson 
in  the  past  few  months,  such  as  new 
machinery  and  equipment.  A  re- 
port from  there  states  that  the  con- 
cern is  doing  better  business  now 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

In  company  with  J.  I.  Thompson 
of  Davis,  a  judging  team  composed 
of  boys  from  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis  are  visiting  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational Stock  show  being  held  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  this  week.  They 
will  compete  with  other  judging 
teams  in  the  judging  of  fat  stock. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  last 
month  swine  breeders  from  all  over 
the  United  States  organized  what  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Nationali  Swine 
Breeders'  association,  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  advance  the  swine-raising  in- 
dustry in  every  possible  way.  Among 
those  in  attendance  was  Carlos  E. 
.Moore  of  the  Whitehall  Est.  com- 
pany at  Tracy. 

The  Amador  and  El  Dorado  Stock- 
men's association  went  on  record  at 
a  recent  meeting  as  opposed  to  the 
scrub  bull  being  used  on  the  ranges, 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  menace 
to  the  industry  to  allow  uncastrated 
calves  to  run  on  the  range.  They 
expect  to  promote  legislation  that 
will  overcome  these  evils. 

The  Tagus  Ranch  company  of 
Tulare  county,  who  have  boast- 
ed of  the  finest  equipped  dairy 
In  the  lower  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  have  disposed  of  all  of  their 
dairy  cows  and  from  now  on  expect 
to  produce  beef  cattle  on  their  large 
ranch,  using  as  a  foundation  for 
their  herds  the  Polled  Angus  cattle 
that  they  shipped  in  from  Texas  last 
spring. 

A  large  number  of  sheep  will  be 
pastured  on  alfalfa  lands  in  the  sec- 
tion around  Fallon,  Nevada,  this 
winter  due  to  the  poor  range  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Eastern  Nevada 
and  Western  Utah.  The  railroad 
has  granted  a  special  round  trip  rate 
to  make  the  proposition  possible. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  Sonoma 
county  have  recently  purchased 
the  Percheron  stallion  Laos,  from 
Thos.  McLaughlin. 

In  a  letter  to  this  office  from  A. 
M.  Henry,  he  states  that  he  has  re- 
cently delivered  a  carload  of  pure- 
bred Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
swine  to  J.  C.  Anderson's  Wineville 
ranch  at  Riverside  county.  He  also 
states  that  as  soon  as  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  quarantine  is  lifted 
from  the  Eastern  States  he  will  go 
east  and  bring  out  a  carload  of 
choice  Poland  Chinas,  partly  for  the 
Knob  Hill  ranch  and  partly  for  Mr. 
Anderson. 

The  November  report  of  the  Stan- 
islaus Cow-testing  Association  shows 
that  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  P. 
Brunold  produced  78.6  pounds  of  fat 
in  the  30  days,  which  was  the  record 
for  the  month  of  any  cow  entered. 
Brinka  De  Kol,  owned  by  J.  Palanda, 
has  an  association  record  for  the 
past  seven  months  of  4  55.7  pounds 
of  fat.  The  report  shows  that  among 
the  50  highest  producing  cows  the 
Holsteins  led  with  the  Jerseys  a 
good  second. 

A  steady  to  slow  cattle  market 
prevailed  all  of  last  week  at  the 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards.  Re- 
ceipts were  moderate  with  quality 
good  in  the  main.  Steers  were  quot- 
ed at  $7.50  for  tops,  and  best  cows 
and  heifers  brought  $6.  Swine  prices 
dropped  in  sympathy  with  hogs  in 
the  East,  opening  at  $7.50  and  clos- 
ing at  $7.  All  receipts  of  sheep 
were  quickly  snapped  up  at  $7  for 
lambs  and  $5  for  ewes,  receipts  con- 
tinuing very  light,  with  demand 
strong. 


PLANTING  CACTUS  DRY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  nave  a  patch  of 
the  Burbank  spineless  cactus.  It  is 
three  years  old  and  has  made  a  good 


growth.  I  want  to  take  the  slabs 
off  and  plant  them  next  season.  I 
understand  it  should  be  planted 
about  May  1,  but  I  do  not  know 
when  the  slabs  should  be  taken  off 
the  main  plant. — A.  W.  S.,  Willow 
Creek. 

[If  there  is  no  danger  of  frost  or 
rotting,  there  is  no  reason  to  take 
the  slabs  off  until  warm  weather 
comes.  It  is  very  hard  to  prevent 
their  rotting  if  placed  in  piles,  and 
there  usually  isn't  room  to  spread 
them  out.    Take  the  slabs  off  sonie- 


If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  purebred  swine,  go  over 
to  your  neighbor  who  has  some 
and  compare  the  weight  of  hts  hogs 
with  yours  of  the  same  age. 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue;  or 
if  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2^c  per  word. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old;  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies  for  sale. 
Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los  Altos,  CaL 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


0.  I.  C.  SWINE — The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Immun- 
ized against  hog  cholera.  Extra  One  lot  of  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and  January. 
Three  herd  boars  in  use.  All  stock  sent  out  will  be  im- 
muni2ed,  registered  and  crated  at  purchase  price.  Send 
your  orders  now.  C  B.  Cunningham.  B.  J.  Mills.  Sacra- 
mento County,  California. 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  trandsons  of 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow. 
ii-eamelle  Vale;  blood  tha.  Incr^es  tie  value  ot 
viur  herd.  Write  or  call  and  see  our  iierJ.  F.  A  ri. 
St'enzel,  San  Lorenzo.  Cal. 

TEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  tor  sale.  Young 
.iiid  more  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifers 
and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.    K.  W.  Abbott.  Mll- 

pitas,  Cal.   . 

AYRSHIRES — For  sale,  fine  young  bulls  from  im- 
ported dams  aud  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine  color. 
For  particulars,  write  E.  B.  McFarland.  412  Claus 
Spreckels  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Young  bulls  sired  by  King 
of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from  A.  R.  0 
dams.    J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bull? 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma.  California— Breeder 
lied  Polled  cattle,  both  sexes.  Take  electric  cars  at 
Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.  Write  for  free 
b..ok  to  COtlLSON  CO..  Petaluma.  

THE.  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud.  CaL — 
High-class,  thoroughbred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Sborthorns.  Milk 
strain  choice.  Young  slock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Petaluma, 
Cal.   

REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm. 
Mayhews,   Sacramento  county,   Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey, 

Prop.  

20  HOLSTEIN  COWS  for  sale— 14  fresh  and  six 
springers;  heavy  milkers  aud  good  individuals.  Address 

E.  J.  Weldon,  Box  962,  Sacramento,  

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    FRIESIAN    CATTLE  and 

Diiror  Jersev  Hogs.    W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

«tu.  lttU.1t — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
>m  best  cows.    Ranrho  Dos  Kio9.  R.  2.  Modesto. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  cattle  and 
Berkshire  pigs.    Wnittier  State  School.  Whittier,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  young  bulls  from 
producing  families.     Wyndham  Dairy.  Redding,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins.  Pontiac 
bull  calves.    M.  Holdridge.  Modesto.  Cal.  

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM— Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  0.  McFarland.  Route  2,  Tulare,  Cal.  

SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattle.  U.  F. 
Guerin,  R.  3.  Box  58.  Visalia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young  stock  for  sale, 
iv.  J.  Ilackett.  Breeder,  feres.  Cal.  

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested, 
l.inwood  Farm,   Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

ELDER  CREEK  JERSEY  FARM — Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 
fur  sale.    R.  4.  Sacramento,  Cal.   

ONLY  FIVE  registered  Holstein  bull  calves  left.  J. 
W.  Benoit.  B.  2,  Modesto,  CaL  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Auctioneer  and  Breeder, 
t.  J.  Qllkerson.  Stratford.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  &  Son.  Cblno,  Cal. 


N.    H.    LOCKE   CO.,   Lockeford,   CaL — Choice  young 

Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


CQPA   DE   0R0  FARM. — Pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 

Los  Banos.  Cal. 


PACKW00D  FARM  HERD  of  Holsteins.  W.  F.  Mitchell. 

Visalia,  Cal. 


SWINE 


70  HEAD  DUROCS  REGISTERED— Must  be  sold  Im- 
mediately. Breed  sows  and  gilts,  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  and  a  number  of  yearling  service  boars.  We 
are  closing  out  everything.  If  you  want  a  bargain, 
drop  us  a  line.  All  mature  stock.  Chlorea  immune. 
I.indquist  Bros..  Turlock,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bred 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.    Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  R.3,  Box 

SB,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Boar   pigs   ready   for   delivery,  fro** 

Crusader's  Duchess  11th  197319  by  Baron  Duke  194U 

191105.    F.  M.  Stem,  St.  Helena.  CaL  

BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size  and  bone  ane  aatltl 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1(11 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.    1.  L  Oish.  Laws,  lay* 

County,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale. 

GrapewUd  Farm.  Mayhews,  Sacramento,  Cal.  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — I'tility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigree 
stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vate. Cal.   

REGISTERED  DU ROC-JERSEYS — No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.    Jno.   R.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS— Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Write 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonvUle,  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  boars  ready  for  service  an< 

guaranteed  to  please.    Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodl,  Cel. 

POLAND-CHINAS— 60    bead,    bred   sows    and  (lit*. 

W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

REGISTERED    DUROC    JERSEYS— Defender  strain. 

Allen    Thompson.    Tulare.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  H0(,S  l.nrte  and  me- 
dium type.  As  represented  or  mouey  back.  W.  A. 
Young,   Lodl.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS —  Prize-winning    Boars    and  young 

stock  for  sale.     J.  K.  Fraser,  Penalr,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  -Both  sexes  for  sale.  M.  L.  Flem- 
ing. Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— Prize  winners. 

Finest  stock  in  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Cholera  Im- 
mune.    W.  L>.  Trewbitt.  Hanford. 

BERKSHIRES — Weanling  males  $10.     Females,  $12. 

J.  M.  Bomberger.  Modesto.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS -Prize-winners     Money-makers.  W. 

Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWINE- -Special  sale  of  young 

sows.    C.  D.  Conway.  Lakeport.  Cal.  

DUROCS  from  first  prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM  -Registered  Berkshires.  Prices 

on  application.     Hopland.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS    Lane  type.     The  Browning  Stock 

Farm.    W.  II.  Browning,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE— Las  Paderas 

Ranch.  El  Cajon,  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen.  Manager.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK   FARM- Registered  Poland-China 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington,  

REGISTERED    BERKSH I  RES— Young   stock   for  sale. 

F.  W.  White.  Elk  Crove.  Cal.  

CHAS.    GOODMAN,   Breeder  or   High-Class  Berkshire 

swine.     Williams,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY    REGISTERED    BOAR    PIGS.     H.  E. 

Boudier,  Napa,  Cal.  '  

REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINAS  -  Large  medium  type. 

Prize  winning  stock.    S.  F.  Williams,  fhlco.  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS— Registered.  B.  J.  Miller 
Llewellyn   Ranch.  Latbrop.  

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered  Here- 
fords.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Manager,  Newman.  Cal.  

HOPLAND     STOCK     FARM— Registered  Short-horns. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal.  


SHEEP 


FRANK    MEACHAM.    Petaluma,    California— Breeder 

Shropshircs.  Rambouillets.  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 
Oak.  

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Marino 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Slock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE— Thoroughbred  yearling  Toggenburg  buck. 
W.  B.  Triggs,  Watsiiuville.   .  

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  lajmbooUlet. 
Hanford.  Cal.  ^  

^HimCEllANEOUS 

WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM  —  Reg.    Jerwf   tattle  ea» 

Poland-Cbtna  bogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell.  Moaeste. 


time  in  June  or  July  and  lay  them  in 
the  sun  until  the  raw  end  is  well 
dried  over  and  perhaps  the  skin 
somewhat  shriveled.  Then  plant 
them  without  water.  Their  own 
moisture  is  ample.  More  water  is 
likely  to  make  them  rot  under- 
ground before  roots  are  establish- 
ed.— H.] 


STEY-BRAE  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  Bana- 
master  2nd,  Junior  champion  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mj 
females  were  winners  at  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota  State  Fairs.     Address   E.   B.    MacFarlaod,  41* 

Call  Building,  San  Francisco. 

BLATCHFORD'S   PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  ana 

safely;   no  trouble;   no  milk.    .Write  for  free  folder 

"The  Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Porkage."  Coulsoe 
Co.,  Petaluma. 


PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  8wloe.  Prise  wlnom 
Limited  number  only.  $10  eacb  F.  0.  B.  Wester* 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran 

t«co. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and^Replies 


FALLING  OFF  IN  MILK: 

[Answered  by  Dr.   Robert  Boyd,  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College.] 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
an  idea  of  the  probable  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk  giv 
en  by  my  cows,  and  suggest  any  rem- 
edy for  it? 

One  ot  the  cows,  about  six  or  sev 
en  years  old,  calved    April    6,  this 
year,  and  was  bred  about  eight  weeks 
later.    She  calved  easily  and  had 
ho  trouble  with  caking  of  the  udder 
The  calf  was  allowed  to  suck  three 
days  and  then  weaned.  The  cow  was 
dry  several  weeks  before  calving.  Im 
mediately  after  calving  she  gave  ap 
proximately  seven  gallons  per  day, 
maintaining  that  quantity  for  nearly 
two  months,  then  gradually  falling 
off  until  she  is  nearly  dry  today,  giv 
ing  less  than  a  pint  at  each  milking. 
The  other  cow  calved  about  the  first 
of  July  and  has  not  yet  been  bred. 
She  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
her  udder,  it  caking  badly.  As  to  the 
amount  of  milk  given  and  the  man 
agement  of  the  calf  I  cannot  say  for 
I  was  ill  at  the  time,  but  I  understand 
that  she  was  a  heavy  milker.  At  this 
time  she  is  giving  about  ten  quarts 
per  day.    Both  cows  are    fed  the 
same  rations,  consisting  of  grain  hay 
each  night  and  morning,  and  green 
alfalfa  at  noon.    Each  morning  and 
evening  they  are  given  a  warm  mash 
made  of  two  parts  bran  and  one  part 
middlings,  and  about  three  and  one- 
half  quarts  in  quantity.  It  is  mixed 
quite  wet.  In  addition  to  this  feed 
they  revive  a  large  amount  of  po- 
tato and  apple  parings,  lettuce  and 
cabbage  leaves,  beet  tops  and  other 
vegetables  once  each  day.  The  milk- 
ing is  done  at  regular  hours,  and  the 
cows  are  milked  clean.  Each  cow  is 
curried  every  day,  and    they  also 
have  access  to  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
Their  bowels  are  free,  and  have  not 
had  the  scours.  Since  June,  the  cows 
have  been  milked  by  four  other  men 
at  different  times,  although  I  believe 
that  they  were  all    good  milkers. 
Since  I  again  took  charge  about  three 
weeks  ago  they  have  continued  drop- 
ping in  the  quantity.  Both  cows  are 
fat. — E.  L.,  Palto  Alto. 

[The  trouble  would  appear  to  be 
that  the  cows  are  putting  on  fat  in- 
stead of  producing  milk.  From  your 
description  the  cows  appear  to  be 
healthy  and  getting  a  good  ration 
for  milk  production.  It  is  possible 
however  that  there  may  be  some 
cause  for  the  falling  off  in  milk 
which  you  have  not  discovered,  such 
as  the  cows  being  excited.  A  physic- 
al examination  might  also  reveal 
something  to  a  trained  observer 
which  has  escaped  your  notice.  I 
would  advise  you  to  call  your  near- 
est veterinarian.] 


to  the  "horse  dentist"  as  many  of 
these  men  do  more  harm  than  good. 
You  might  try  the  following  tonic: 
bicarbonate  of  soda  3  ounces,  pow- 
dered nux  nomica  2  drachms,  pow- 
dered gentian  root  1  1-2  ounces, 
powdered  anise  2  ounces.  Mix  and 
divide  into  six  powders  and  give  ono 
after  or  in  the  feed  twice  daily.  See 
that  the  mare's  bowels  are  acting 
normally  and  allow  access  to  salt.] 


BULL  OUT  OF  CONDITION. 

To  the  ilditor:  I  have  a  Jersey 
bull  which  can  hardly  walk  on  ac- 
count of  stiffness.  He  has  a  poor 
appetite  and  is  in  misery  when  mov- 
ing about.  He  lies  down  most  of  the 
time.  He  is  slightly  constipated  and 
his  nose  is  wet.  He  chews  his  cud 
regularly  and  I  liave  not  noticed 
him  grind  his  teeth.  His  legs  seem 
swollen,  but  possibly  that  is  due  to 
his  being  so  poor  in  flesh.  He  has 
been  tied  near  a  water  trough  which 
overflowed  several  times  and  he 
stood  in  the  mire  some,  although  he 
could  have  stood  on  dry  soil  had  he 
cared  to.  Please  advise  me  on  this 
matter.    R.  A.  T.,  Patterson. 

[Give  the  animal  a  purge  of  two 
pounds  epsom  salts  and  one  ounce 
of  powdered  ginger.  When  purge 
has  acted  give  the  following:  tinc- 
ture of  iron  chloride  2  ounces,  tinc- 
ture nux  vomica  5  ounces,  powdered 
gentian  2  V2  ounces,  powdered  ginger 
4  ounces,  water  to  one  pint.  Give 
two  wineglassfuls,  twice  daily  in  one 
pint  ale  or  beer,  and  one-half  pound 
of  molasces.  If  animal  does  not 
show  improvement  in  three  weeks  do 
not  continue,  but  write  again.] 


Do  you  want  to  breed  into  your  herd 

THE  BEST  HOLSTIEN  BLOOD 
IN  THE  WORLD? 

Our  herd  sire  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  is  the  best  bred  son 
of  Tilly  Alcartra,  whose  recently  completed  yearly  official  test  of 
30,452  pounds  milk  established  her  breeding  the  best  in  the  dairy 
world  for  milk  production. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  fine  young  sons  of  Prince  Alcartra, 
and  out  of  high-testing  dams.  These  are  the  only  grandsons  of 
Tilly  Alcartra  available  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  California 
breeders  have  ever  had  of  securing  California-bred  sires  out  of  a 
world's  record  cow.    Write  us  or  call  and  see  our  herd. 

J.  S.  Gibson  &  Co.,  %'  Williams,  Cal. 

"The  name  Gibson  insures  quality." 


60  HEAD- 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Both  Large  and  Medium  Type 


-60  HEAD 


Ready  for  Delivery  January  15.  Ten  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
Prices  reasonable  and  will  guarantee  to  please  or  refund  your  money. 

W.  A.  YOUNG,  LODI,  CALIF. 


NEW  JERSEY  REGISTRATION 
RULES. 


MAY  BE  FAULTY  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
came  from  pasture  a  month  ago  in 
good  condition  and  was  turned  in 
the  corral  with  my  cows  on  alfalfa 
hay.  In  a  few  days  1  thought  she 
had  the  heaves  but  I  find  that  she 
has  the  thumps  and  is  getting  poor- 
er all  of  the  time.  What  can  I  do 
for  her?  She  is  12  years  old — W.  I. 
R.,  Clovis. 

[This  is  in  all  probability  indiges- 
tion and  may  be  due  to  faulty  teeth, 
as  you  say  that  the  mare  is  12 
years  old  and  some  alfalfa  hay  is 
rather  woody.  If  there  is  a  gradu- 
ate veterinarian  in  your  district 
would  advise  having  him  examine 
the  mare's  mouth,  but  do  not  trust  it 


HOR.SE    OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  car*. 
The  safest,    m»»t  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Removes  ell  bunches 
from  Horses.    Impossible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


LAME  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  cows 
that  got  nails  in  their  feet  recently 
and  they  are  very  lame.  What  can  I 
do  to  relieve  them?  Is  there  any 
danger  of  blood  poison? — W.  S., 
Hughson. 

[The  hoof  would  require  to  be 
pared  out  and  drainage  allowed  (but 
this  should  not  be  done  except  by 
one  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  part),  after  which  antiseptic 
packs  should  be  applied.  There  is  no 
danger  of  a  general  infection,  but 
the  most  probable  sequence  is  that 
if  not  attended  to  they  will  lose  the 
hoofs.  If  there  is  a  veterinarian  in 
your  district  I  would  advise  you  to 
call  him  without  delay  as  this  con- 
dition is  liable  to  become  serious.] 


WHAT  CAUSES  PIMPLES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would 
describe  and  explain  why  a  cow  has 
pimples,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
sort  of  a  blood  blister.  Also  name  a 
cure  for  same.  I  am  only  a  boy  of  13 
years  of  age,  Dut  I  am  interested 
greatly  in  cows,  swine  and  other 
livestock. — F.  Lyle  Du  Frane,  Esca- 
Ion. 

[It  would  be  necessary  to  say 
where  the  pimples  to  which  you  re 
fer  are  located  and  any  other  symp- 
toms you  may  notice.  One  disease  at 
least  which  this  description  might 
suit  is  very  serious.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  you  take  an  interest  in 
livestock.] 


COWS  CHEW  BONES. 

To  the  Editod:  Some  of  my  cows 
pick  up  and  chew  on  old  bones 
around  the  pasture.  Do  they  lack 
anything  in  their  feed? — E.  A.  S., 
Swanton. 

[Cows  are  rather  prone  to  this 
habit,  but  it  may  be  "Pica"  which  is 
often  a  symptom  of  indigestion. 
How  are  you  feeding  your  cows? 
Do  you  allow  access  to  salt?] 


To  the  Editor:  Breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  have  been  notified  that  Ameri- 
can bred  animals  dropped  after  Oct. 
24,  1914,  will  be  registered  at  a  fee 
of  $1.00  to  club  members  and  $2.00 
to  non-members;  provided  the  birth 
has  been  reported  to  the  club  within 
sixty  days  of  dropping,  and  provided 
that  the  animal  is  not  over  two  years 
old  at  date  of  application  for  regis- 
tration. 

If  date  of  birth  has  not  been  re- 
ported, or  if  the  animal  is  over  two 
years  old  at  date  of  application,  the 
registration  fee  for  members  or  non- 
members  will  be  $5.00. 

Blanks  for  reporting  births  are 
sent  free  on  request  from  the  Club 
Office. 

After  Oct.  24,  1914,  the  fee  for 
recording  transfers  of  ownership  will 
be  fifty  cents  each,  if  not  over  ninety 
days  have  elapsed  since  date  of  de- 
livery to  buyer.  If  more  than  nine- 
ty days"  have  elapsed  since  delivery, 
the  fee  will  be  $1.00. 

On  and  after  July  25,  1914,  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged 
for  duplicate  certificates  of  registra- 
tion and  transfer. 

On  and  after  July  25,  1914,  the 
statement  "served  in  pasture"  will 
not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  exact  date 
of  service,  unless  the  dates  between 
which  the  cow  was  exposed  are  stat- 
ed, and  unless  satisfactory  proof  is 
furnished  that  no  other  male  except 
the  one  mentioned  had  access  to  the 
cow  during  that  period. 

On  and  after  July  25,  1914,  the 
names  of  registered  animals  may  be 
changed  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$5.00;  provided  the  name  has  not 
been  printed  in  the  herd  register, 
that  the  animal  has  been  registered 
within  a  year,  that  the  certificate  of 
registration  is  returned,  and  that 
no  progeny  of  the  animal  has  been 
recorded. 

On  and  after  July  25,  1914,  no 
numerals  in  the  names  of  anlmaT? 
will  be  allowed,  except  in  the  case  of 
calves  of  the  animal  bearing  the 
name  used,  if  of  the  same  sex,  in  se- 
quence with  the  dates  of  birth. 

On  and  after  July  25,  1914,  twin 
calves  must  both  be  registered  at  the 


BOak  Grove  o 
ERKSHIREO 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  Immune 
Berkshire  herd  In  the  State 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to 
none  on  the  coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshlres  and 
we   know   that   we   can   supply  what   you  want. 

WRITE  US  OR  CALL 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Holstein  Breeders 

I  am  going  to  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  will 
be  present  at  the  Dispersal  Sale 
of  the  E.  H.  Dollar  herd  of  170 
of  the  greatest  Holsteins  In  the 
world.  Will  also  attend  the  N. 
Y.  Breeders'  Sale  Jan.  13-14.  I 
will  buy  and  deliver  to  any  Cal- 
ifornia breeder  who  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  carload  rates 
and  first-cost  price  from  the 
East.  Correspondence  solicited. 
E.  J.  WELDON,' 

Box    !>(i2,    Sacramento,  Calif. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY 

BREEDERS'  AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


PREVENT  ANTHRAX 

by  using  Cutter's  Anthrax  Vaccine,  the  most 
successful  made.  "California's  Favorite,"  be- 
cause it  is  fresh,  uniformly  reliable  and  pro- 
tects where  others  fail.  Write  for  Anthrax 
booklet. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Insist  on  "Cutter's."  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
furnish  it,  order  direct  from  Laboratory. 

D|  ATI/  L0SSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

III  .AliH     by   Cutter'»  Blackleg-  Pills.  Low- 
VltnVIl    priced,  fresh,  reliable;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
w  tect    where    other    vaccines  fail. 

1^  M  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

.  r\m  W     10-doso  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 
*  50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
Tho  suporlorlty  of  Cutter  products  Is  due  to  over  15 
yer.i-s  of  specializing  in  vaccines  and  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct 
T  IE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,  Berkeley,  California. 


same  time,  unless  the  birth  is  put  on 
record  within  sixty  days  of  dropping, 
or  unless  one  of  the  twins  is  report- 
ed as  dead. 

The  registration  fees  for  animals 
dropped  prior  to  Oct.  24,  1914,  will 
be  the  same  as  those  in  force  imme- 
diately previous  to  that  date. 

Secretary  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  324  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York. 
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Fine  Percherons  for  State. 


I  Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  those 
farmers  or  breeders  having  purebred 
draft  stallions  or  mares  are  exceeding- 
ly fortunate  at  this  time  because  of 
the  shortage  which  even  the  govern- 
ment admits  will  arise  with  the  di- 
minishing supply  of  breeding  draft- 
ers in  European  countries  now  at 
war. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  home  of 
the  Percheron  horse  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  war  zone  and  that  this  breed 
has  stood  higher  in  favor  among  Cal 
ifornia  horse  breeders  than  any  oth 
er,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  Dunham 
McLaughlin  Importing  Company  will 
be  able  to  supply  California  farmers 
with  a  number  of  high-class  stallions 
this  year. 

This  was  made  possible  by  their 
having  purchased  a  large  number  of 
stallions  in  France  and  having  them 
delivered  in  America  just  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  num 
ber  of  these  had  been  put  aside  at 
their  breeding  establishment  at 
Wayne,  Illinois,  and  were  being  es 
pecially  fitted  for  the  International 
Livestock  Show  at  Chicago,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  the  week 
commencing  December  1. 

On  account  of  the  foot-and  -mouth 
disease,  this  big  show  was  called  off 
and  for  that  reason  all  of  the  Dun 
ham-McLaughlin  horses  entered  were 
shipped  direct  to  their  extensive 
stables  at  the  Emeryville  racetrack 
Oakland,  for  their  1915  trade. 

This  consignment  consists  of  so 
many  animals  of  superior  quality 
size  and  action  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  describe  each  indi 
vidual  animal.  However,  there  are 
a  few  which  are  deserving  of  special 
mention. 

Among  them  is  the  big  iron-gray 
Jusque,  a  five-year-old  who  his  own 
ers  had  expected,  would  win  honors 
at  the  International.    He  is  a  horse 
weighing  around  2200  pounds;  has 
that  heavy  bone  and  wonderful  ac 
tion  that  are  so  essential  to  the  draft 
horse  sire  and  is  perfect  in  appear 
ance.    Among  the  three-year-olds  is 
the  stallion  Lazzi,  which  was  als 
especially  groomed  for  the  Interna 
tional.     He  possesses  in  a  remark 
able  degree  all  of  the  size,  beautiful 
conformation  and   good  action  for 
which  the  breed  is  noted,  and  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  individuals 
this  company  have  ever  handled. 

There  are  aiso  at  least  a  half  doz- 
en two-year-olds  weighing  a  ton  each 
and  the  bone  and  size  that  these  colts 
possess  have  seldom  been  seen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Both  Mr.  Dunham  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin have  been  consistent  win- 
ners at  all  of  the  most  important 
livestock  shows  held  in  America  for 
the  past  14  years,  including  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  this  year,  at  which 
place  they  made  the  most  remarkable 
winnings  ever  known  of  in  this  State 
with  one  breed. 

At  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
189  3,  Mr.  Dunham  won  every  first 
prize  and  every  championship  on  the 
Percheron  stallions  exhibited  there. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Buffalo,  1901,  William  McLaughlin 
won  every  first  prize  in  every  Per- 
cheron stallion  class,  and  every 
championship.    At  the  World's  Fair, 


St.  Louis,  1904,  the  premier  cham- 
pionship diploma  was  awarded  to 
William  McLaughlin  for  the  best 
howing  of  Percheron  horses  in 
ingle  animal  competitions,  and  every 
first  prize  Percheron  stallion  was  ex- 
hibited by  him.  In  1905  Wm.  Mc- 
Laughlin shipped  two  carloads  of 
Percherons  to  -the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  where  he  car 
ried  off  every  first  and  every  cham- 
pionship. 

Considering  their  past  show-ring 
experience,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
horses  just  brought  out  and  which 
will  now  be  sold  in  this  State  would 
have  received  their  share  of  the 
awards  at  the  International.  This 
fact  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
they  will  do  much  good  to  the  horse 
breeding  industry  of  this  State  in 
future  years. 


A  SIMPLE  HOG  TROUGH 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


A  simple  and  inexpensive  way  of 
making  concrete  hog  troughs  was  re 
cently  seen  on  a  ranch  where  every 
thing  is  being  built  with  an  idea  of 
permanency  and  economy. 

The  troughs,  when  finished,  were 
six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  out 
side  measurements,  with  a  sufficient 
capacity  for  any  ordinary  pen. 

The  outside  forms  were  made  o 
rough  lumber,  nailed  together  at  the 
ends,  making  a  box  six  feet  long  and 
one   foot   wide.     After   filling  this 
form  with  concrete  a  wooden  core 
five  feet  eight  inches  long  and  eight 
inches  across  the  top  is  sunk  into 
the    mixture,    allowing    a  two-inch 
wall  along  the  entire  top  of  the  fin 
ished  trough.  This  core  was  made  by 
splitting  a  tree  eight  inches  in  diam 
eter  and  cutting  the  ends  on  a  bevel 
which,   when  sunk   in  the  cement, 
makes  the  inside  of  the  trough  slop- 
ing from  all  sides  to  the  bottom. 

As  soon  as  the  concrete  begins  to 
harden,  the  core  is  removed  and  the 
trough  filled  with  water  which  aids 
in  curing  the  concrete.  After  a  day 
of  two  of  this  curing  the  outside 
forms  are  removed  and  the  trough 
is  ready  for  use. 


Whole-milk  calves  are  more  rug- 
ged and  develop  into  larger  cows 
than  those  which  are  stunted  at  their 
early  life  with  skim-milk  and  alfalfa 
straw.  Large  healthy  cows  are  usu- 
ally the  highest  producers. 


If  you  haven't  the  need  for  a  pure- 
bred bull,  pay  a  reasonable  service 
price  to  your  neighbor  who  has. 
There  is  as  much  need  for  breeding 
to  a  good  bull  as  there  is  to  breeding 
a  mare  to  a  good  stallion. 


WILL   PUMPKIN  SEEDS 
JURE? 


IN- 


TO the  Editor:  When  feeding 
pumpkin  seeds  to  dairy  cows  do  I 
have  to  take  the  seeds  out?  I  am 
told  that  those  seeds  dry  the  cow 
up  or  otherwise  do  injury. — A.  N., 
Fresno. 

[There  is  a  tradition  among  many 
farmers  that  pumpkin  seeds  increase 
the  kidney  excretions  and  should  be 
removed  before  feeding.  On  this 
subject  the  United  States  Dispensa- 
tory states  that  the  pumpkin  seed  is 
a  vermifuge  with  no  reference  to  any 
other  property.  The  seeds  contain 
much  nutriment  and  Should  not  be 
wasted.  We  believe  it  is  entirely 
safe  therefore  for  you  to  feed  your 
pumpkins,  seed  and  all;  in  fact  we 
cracked  up  too  many  pumpkins  for 
cows  in  our  boyhood  to  doubt  it.  No 
one  thought  of  removing  the  seed  in 
those  days. — Editor.] 


Sows  which  have  the  habit  of  far- 
rowing small  litters  or  of  losing  a 
large  percentage  of  them  after  far- 
rowing, are  best  suited  for  butcher 
purposes.  Small  litters  and  profit 
do  not  go  together. 


Xmas 


Comfort  for  everybody — a  gift 
that  is  useful  from  cellar  to  gar- 
ret. Be  sure  and  mark  down 
on  your  Xmas  list  a 

PERFECTION 

o\im  EATER 


Father  uses  it  to  warm  tho 
bathroom  for  shaving;. 
Mother  sews  beside  it.  Th« 
children  dress  by  it.  A 
practical  gift. 

Dealers  everywhere 

Write  for  fcooAVcf "  Warmth 
in  Cmld  Cornorm.  ' ' 

Standard  Oil  Company 

i  California  1 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  B*tt  RtiultM 
UtmPmarlOil 


The  "SAFETY  FIRST"  line  to  the  EAST 


Going  East 
This  Winter? 


If  so  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  Salt  Lake  Route  from  Los  An- 
geles is  a  very  good  way  to  go.  Two  lim- 
ited trains  daily,  solid  to  Chicago,  and 
with  through  sleepers  also  to  Denver  and 
Kansas  City  and  direct  connections  for  St. 
Paul.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  furnish  fast  service 
for  both  first-class  and  tourist  passengers. 
Another  train  has  a  tourist  sleeper  to  Chi- 
cago through  Denver. 

No  matter  where  you  wish  to  go,  if  it  can 
be  reached  via  Salt  Lake  City,  the  'Salt 
Lake  Route  can  take  you  quickly  and 
comfortably  with  the  advantage  of  seeing 
Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 
From  nearly  all  points  in  California  the 
fare  to  Eastern  points  is  the  same  via  Los 
Angeles  as  via  other  routes 

Ticket  agents  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  fares,  etc.  Just  ask  them  for  infor- 
mation. 


Salt  Lake  Route 

"THE  WAY  TO  THE  EAST" 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal  l 

Letting  Well  Enough  Alone. — If 
your  hens  are  doing  fairly  well  don't 
go  to  making"  any  radical  changes. 
If  you  feel  that  by  changing  you  can 
get  better  results,  why  change,  but 
make  the  change  slowly  so  that  the 
hens  will  scarcely  notice  it.  By  do- 
ing so  the  change  will  be  all  right, 
though  it  may  take  a  little  longer 
to  get  results.  Poultry  do  not  like 
to  be  treated  to  a  very  radical 
change  in  either  food  or  accom- 
modations, though  they  adjust  them- 
selves better  to  the  latter  than  to  a 
change  in  feed. 


Scratch  Feed.- 
son  of  the  year 
is  liked  better, 
better  results 


—This  is  the  sea- 
when  scratch-feed 
and    really  gives 

than    feeding  all 


of  one  kind  of  grain.  So  those 
who  have  it  can  start  by  mixing  in 
a  little  of  the  different  varieties  of 
grain.  If  you  are  feeding  all  wheat 
start  in  by  mixing  a  few  oats  and 
a  little  kafir  corn.  If  this  is  picked 
up  clean  add  a  little  shell,  bone, 
rolled  or  whole  barley  or  any  feed 
that  may  be  on  hand  with  the  mixed 
grain,  and  during  cold  weather  is  bet- 
ter for  the  egg  basket,  but  if  the 
hens  don't  clean  up  every  bit  of 
grain  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  it. 
Getting  them  interested  outdoors 
scratching  for  grain  that  has  been 
raked  in  the  ground  is  a  good  way 
to  increase  circulation,  and  good  cir- 
culation carries  blood  to  the  egg 
organs  and  starts  the  hens  singing. 
When  the  hens  are  idle  is  a  pretty 
good  time  to  "not  let  well  enough 
alone."  It  is  a  good  time  to  invent 
some  new  scheme  to  interest  them, 
and  hens  are  like  humans  in  that — 
once  they  get  interested,  they  work 
better. 

All  over  the  State  are  complaints 
that  the  pullets  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  this  year..  Even 
many  pullets  that  were  hatched  in 
March  have  not  commenced  to  lay 
yet,  and  most  of  those  who  complain 
say  that  they  fed  barley. 

One-Sided  Ration. — Now  barley  is 
a  good  grain,  but  it  can  be  fed  so 
long  that  chickens  get  poor.  Barley 
is  a  muscle-grower,  oats  is  a  bone 
food  and  it  is  also  fattening.  If 
the  hull  is  taken  from  oats  the  grain 
itself  is  almost  as  fattening  as  corn, 
though  very  few  people  think  of  oats 
being  in  the  fattening  class.  It  is 
the  fibre  or  hull  that  forces  the 
grain  to  build  bone  rather  than  fat. 
Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  slow 
fattener,  but  it  is  a  strong  feed  and 
if  helped  along  with  kafir  corn  or 
wheat  it  should  produce  eggs  and  in 
pullets  too,  but  we  must  not  expect 
the  impossible.  Give  the  hens  a  va- 
riety, not  just  one  thing  at  a  time. 
I  have  seen  people  who  fed  nothing 
but  wheat,  and  wheat  is  one  of  the 
best  balanced  grains  we  have.  There 
is  less  fibre  to  it  and  more  of  the 
elements  for  egg-making  than  any 
other  one  food,  but  it  is  not  enough 
of  a  variety  to  make  hens  lay  in 
winter. 

Egg  Prices. — Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, the  price  of  eggs  has  not  soared 
very  high,  and  perhaps  that  is  a  place 
where  it  is  best  to  "let  well  enough 
alone,"  at  any  rate  the  price  does 
not  prohibit  the  majority  of  people 
from  eating  eggs,  many  of  whom 
would   have   to  go   without   if  the 


price  went  much  higher.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  -coax  biddy  to  lay  e. 
few  extras,  and  it  can  be  done.  The 
farmer  has  much  better  opportunity 
to  do  the  coaxing  than  the  ordinary 
poultryman.  The  farmer  has  range, 
and  no  matter  how  bare  it  looks  the 
hen  will  forage  something.  Around 
the  barn  and  outbuildings,  through 
the  orchard  or  alfalfa  field,  picking 
up  a  little  of  one  kind,  then  of  an- 
other, all  of  which  helps  in  the  egg 
basket,  costing  the  farmer  little  or 
nothing,  but  just  a  little  time  and 
forethought. 

Duckology. — A  short  time  ago  we 
cautioned  readers  to  get  their  breed- 
ing ducks  in  shape  for  laying.  Now 
December  is  here  and  they  should 
soon  be  mated  up.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter to  be  a  little  before  time  than  a 
little  behind.  Never  go  out  to  the 
ducks  with  a  lantern  at  night.  It 
is  sure  to  upset  the  ducks  equanim- 
ity and  almost  make  a  stampede. 
Don't  get  them  too  fat  before  they 
commence  to  lay,  it  is  not  conduc- 
ive to  fertile  eggs.  If  you  are  fat- 
tening for  table  do  not  allow  water 
to  bathe  in,  as  that  keeps  flesh 
down.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
geese;  water-fowls  rarely  get  too 
fat  when  allowed  plenty  of  water 
for  bathing. 

Famous  English  Poultry  Farms 
Enter  Panama-Pacific  Egg-Laying 
Contest. — Entries  for  the  Interna- 
tional egg-laying  contest  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Edward  Cam,  of 
Houghton,  England,  and  from  Utili- 
ty Poultry  Farms  of  Haighton,  Rib- 
bleton,  Preston,  England,  also  from 
Frank  Toulmin  of  Ingel  Lanes,  Eng- 
land. So  we  may  expect  to  see  some 
good  layers  at  the  Panama  Fair.  So 
far  Tom  Barron  has  been  able  to 
put  one  over  on  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  rest  of  the 
Britishers  do  us  up  we  shall  have  to 
go  over  there  and  play  spy  on  their 
systems. 

Discrimination  Against  Bantams. 
— The  poultry  press  all  '  over  the 
United  States  is  taking  up  the  cause 
of  the  bantams  at  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition. For  some  reason  the  ban- 
tams are  being  grossly  ignored  at 
this  big  show  and  everybody  natur- 
ally feels  that  it  is  not  right.  Ban- 
tams are  not  only  pets,  but  they  fur- 
nish many  a  business  man  and  sub- 
urbanite with  both  pleasure,  exer- 
cise and  eggs.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  What  is  hurting  is 
the  fact  that  the  entry  fee  is  the 
same  for  all  big  birds  and  little  ones 
clothed  in  feathers;  the  big  fellow 
who  captures  a  blue  ribbon  gets  $5 
prize  money  and  the  little  fellow 
$2.50,  while  the  entry  fee  on  a  pen 
is  $4,  and  the  premium  the  same. 
Now  we  all  hope  that  this  has  just 
been  a  mistake,  and  that  Mr.  Lively 
will  see  that  in  this  State  alone  the 
bantam  is  recognized  as  being  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  what  we  hope  will 
be  the  largest  exposition  of  good 
poultry  the  world  has  seen.  Ban- 
tams do  not  require  as  large  pens 
as  the  large  size  poultry;  they  do 
not  eat  as  much,  and  if  they  pay 
equal  entry  fees,  they  surely  ought 
to  share  equally  whatever  is  given 
in  money  or  cups.  As  a  bantam 
breeder,  I  protest  against  such  dis- 
crimination. Make  things  equal  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  show  our  beau- 
tiful pets  in  numbers.  Competition 


is  what  makes  a  good  show,  but 
there  must  be  something  more  than 
glory  to  compete  for  these  days. 
Glory  does  not  fill  the  flour-barrel, 
and  a  breeder  of  bantams  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  $1.50  entry  fee  on  a 
small  bird,  unless  in  a  co-operative 
way,  for  another  breeder  to  get  the 
full  prize  money  if  he  fails  to  win. 


CHICKEN  TAPE  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  is  a  flat 
white  worm  nearly  two  inches  long 
of  which  I  find  some  in  the  droppings 
of  my  6  months  chickens. — H.  H.  J., 
Cupertino. 

[It  is  a  tapeworm  and  won't  hurt 
the  chickens  except  by  stealing  their 
food.  Feed  the  chickens  all  the 
chopped  garlic  and  pumpkin  seeds 


they  will  eat  after  letting  them  fast 
24  hours.  Garlic  fed  once  a  week 
is  a  good  preventive. — California 
Poultry  Practice. 

Chopped  garlic  bulbs  clean  intest- 
inal worms  out  quickly  except  in  se- 
rious cases,  when  a  vermifuge  is 
necessary.  Garlic  tops  are  not  so 
dependable  because  not  so  strong, 
but  usually  clean  out  incipient  in- 
fections if  fed  once  in  two  weeks 
or  a  month.  Garlic  taints  the  eggs 
of  some  hens  more  than  others  and 
should  be  fed  only  for  worms. 
Chopped  or  ground  pumpkin  seed 
are  best  for  tape  worms.- — Geo.  H. 
Croley.] 


It's  the  man  with  a  head  that  gets 
ahead. 


Vfe  ActuallySave 
Y^25%to40%on 

^  BUILDINO 
MATERIAL 

SendforBig  FREE 
Book°/BardainsTODAY 


[TitlftUMD  1  ''  y""  r,re  «'•'»«  to  build  or  repair  your! 

'Tp^^    1  house,   garage,   barn,   chicken  yard  or  any- 

_  —  el£5>^^^  t,,ln8  around  your  place,  you  absolutely  need 

I  "  "  srand  I  k  of  building  material  bargain  In 

S§5^'  V^V°^^^^  order  to  make  the  greatest  saving  of  money, 

^fi*'.       *  Remember,  we  ship  DIRECT  to  vou  and 
THIS       eut  out  the  dealer's  profit.     Buy  from 

SPECIAL  STEEL      ™ SP'1'3  and  save  40%  t0  75%  on 
ENAMEL  BATHTUB 

A  wonderful  bargain  I  Made  of  finest  gal-  WIPP*  CE'lMflM/"' 

ranted  24-gauge  steel.    Outside  finished  WIKE4     I*  £.INLJiNL» 

with     a    rich    skv  -  Kin  a 

Se^^j^SgOO  AT  HALF  PRICE 

8.000  rods  of  G-in.  galvanized  mesh  extra 
W  »  heavy  field  wire  fence.     Perfect  condition. 

55  In.  high.  20  rods  to  roll,  special  oe. 

while  it  lasts  at  only.  PER  ROD   OOC 

„„„  ,  „     This  is  just  about  half  price.    Don't  pass 

mr         others  jarger     up  this  big  opportunity.   Send  us  your  order. 
$8  50  6  $9  $10     y°Ur  money  back  if  y°n  are  not  satisfied. 

wn^SS  GALVANIZED 
plumbing  iSS^St  *12  so       BARB  WIRE 

PRICES^       Pl«*o  to  floor  3>l^.i>" 

Low  down  vitreous  A  large  shipment  of  2-point  galvanized 

china  closet   coni-djm  barb  wire,  slightly  water  stained  in  shlp- 

bination  special  «l>*0  Ding,  otherwise  In  perfect  condition.   80  rods 

High  tank  toilet  combinations  com-  d?1f»  lo  "ie  tee^     Light  V.re  special  451  *7el 

plcte  to  floor.  Special  bankrupt  stork  V*V    at.  PER  ROLL  

Kitchen  Sinks,  all  sizes,  from  $1.00  up.  Special  heavy  galvanized  "Wau- 

LAVATORl ES  —  First    quality    porcelain  kesan"  barb  wire,  R0  mils  to  reel,  weighing 

from  $3.75  to  $10.    Everyone  freely  guar-  100  to  115  lbs.,  only  $2.75  per  100. 
anteed. 

paints  CORRUfiATFD  IRON 

Standard  House  Pants.  24  Colors,  <M  CA  VJ-tt.  I  HAJ   I  IN.  WIN 

Strctly  Hgh-Grade,  per  gal           «pi.»»V»  Look  at  this  I   Corrugated  galvanized  iron. 

Black     graphite      roof  2- inch  corrugations,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long. 

c._         — paint,  per  gal  .50c  This  is  in  perfect  condition  nad  won't  last 

(rtTp       Sett  Standard  red,  green  and  long  at  our  special  price  of  only  13  55  per 

■>  V/     gray  roof  paints,  per  hundred  square  feet. 

gat     85c 

Shingle     Stain,     made  117  Aft      T*f\  K  r»  r-» 

from  pure  ground  col-  WALL.  BOAKD 
ors — per  gallon  only.. ..50c 

Everything     in     Paints,  Three-ply  moisture-proof  fiber,  laid  In  as- 
Wall  Tints,  Brushes,  etc.,  phalt  or  cream  white  fiber  Wall  Board — 
t                  at  big  savings  to  you.    We  your  choice  of  either  ior  only  $19.00  per  M 
ship  direct.  sq.  ft.    This  is  a  genuine  $30.00  value  for 
ROOFING  PAPER  $19.00.    Wall  Board  docs  not  crack,  simple 
Plain  or  sanded;  1-ply  roll  of  108  sq.  ft..  &»^*                 Vv2aV  any'bullSni' 
only  $1.20.    2-ply  only  $1.40  per  roll.   Ce-  a^J*^^J*^l...af^v... 
men);  and  nails  ready  to  lay  inclu  &end  today  for  our  Big  Free 
ded  in  above  price.    Send  for  free  Catalog  of  Bargains 

LUMBER,  SASH  AND  DOORS  —  NOTE  PRICES 

Lowest  prices  on  rough  and  finished  lumber  in  Southern  California. 
2-inch  Redwood  as  low  as  $12.00  per  1000.    1  in.  x  6  in.,  8  in.  and 
10  in.  length,  8  tolS  ft.,  going  at  $15.00  per  1000.    8  ft.  X  12  ft.,  ga 
vanized  all-metal  frame skylllgntfl  glazed  with  ribbed  glass,  suitable- 
for  hot-house,  roofs,  etc.,  crated,  $12.00  each, 
|Two-light  double  hung  windows    1%  in.  thirk.CAf 
st  Quality  American  wlndo  wglass,  all  :  i.  ■  UUt 
-No.    1   Colonial  Door  Selected 

Second  Hand  Build-  |  E&3£S£fimS. 

ing  Material  \ 
At  Astonishing  Prices  JHL  ^-^tJV 

Carried  Only  by        ^^fl  *~   r\  • 

Whitina  Wrecking  Cu.     ^^^^^^^L  «»     *■        O  G»V 

Roofing  P«per  Remnants  ^J^*  .    'Aft   .  »\ 

1  ply    per  sq.   ft          |C\      ^41  \V>  A>  *o*K 

2-ply  per  sq.  ft  ..  i'/2o\  \N  *■  *<V  a 
2xx  and  !\IQ  to*|  o  Aft\  ^1  ^  <<V  V  „  .et>« 
24  ft.;  per  M.  »1*.UU\        r  O^,.^  .-•  t 

2x14    and    2x10,  *1  £  ftft\        \s  ?X  -•-&>  0  "P 

24  ft. ;  per  M       *IO.UU\  „-»  ^e»"  -<£&zT   o  "fl- Y 

We  have  lengths  \     o*r>*  «f V**  V 

toss  n.,  sxu  to  tie  aa  \  9 

38  ft.;  per  M       <M».UU  \      x  °*   fo*%V 

Ho  sure  to  write  all  cor-      \      •ie.«1    '        ..  - '«v 1  o.  a 
respondence  for  second-hand      a  0 
building  material  to  A      ^4*'  ' 

Whiting  Wrecking  Co. 

8th  and  San  Pedro  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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STARTING  IN  CHICKENS. 

(Written    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  Henry  W.   Luhmann,  Napa.  1 

Whenever  city  people  of  moderate 
means  get  the  back-to-the-land  fever, 
it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  In 
the  world  to  say:  "We'll  start  in  i'je 
chicken  business!"  How  many  of 
them  actually  succeed,  is  best,  wit- 
nessed by  these  monuments  of  their 
failure — the  small  abandoned  chick- 
en plants  that  you  can  find  nearly 
everwhere  in  this  State. 

It  was  under  influence  of  some 
of  the  books  which  promised  fortunes 
in  chickens  that  I  started  a  few 
years  ago  gradually  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  industrial  slave  (?)  (at 
about  $5  per  diem)  and  embarked 
upon  the  beckoning  smiling  sea  of 
chickendom. 

A  good  thing  for  me  that  my  start 
was  gradual,  for  before  many  mojns 
I  found  myself  wrecked  on  the  hid- 
den reefs  of  this  apparently  sure-to- 
win  game,  among  breakers  rough 
enough  to  capsize  a  seagull,  and  an 
undertow  so  strong  that  it  sucked 
the  dollars  out  of  my  pocketboOii 
faster  than  I  could  put  them  in;  and 
this,  in  spite  of  all  the  books  I  could 
scrape  together. 

But  like  all  mortals  of  average  in- 
telligence who  stick  with  a  thing,  I 
learned  a  trick  or  two,  as  the  saying 
goes;  and  by  keeping  my  weather- 
eye  open,  I  can  now  navigate  my 
little  canoe  fairly  well;  and  make 
chickens  pay  me  enough  profit  so 
that  I  prefer  to  stay  in  the  chicken 
business  rather  than  follow  my  pro- 
fession. 

Poor  Vitality  Cause  of  Failure. — 
It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  near- 
ly 95  per  cent  of  all  the  failures  are 
caused  by  weak,  debilitated  3tock. 
I  want  to  emphasize  this  and  let  it 
soak  into  your  cranium,  until  it's  all 
absorbed,  that  you  will  not  get  very 
many  eggs,  unless  you  have  strong, 
healthy  stock;  and  that  you'll  not 
have  very  good  chicks  unless  you 
have  eggs  with  strong,  natural  vital- 
ity, no  matter  how  good  you  care 
for  your  stock  or  eggs. 


Breed  AIREDALES  For  Profit 

Every  ranchman,  stockman, 
fanner  needs  Airedales  in  his  busi- 
ness. Airedales  will  do  well  all  the 
Huik  ut  a  good  collie,  spaniel,  bird 
vyn  any  useful  dog.  Will  hunt  big 
BUM.  Kills  all  vermin.  Can  lick 
W     any  animal  of  his  weight. 

At  home  Airedales  are  obedient 
and  docile  to  the  extreme,  and  fond 
of  children.     You  can   depend  on 
at  all  times. 

Let  the  boys  make  big  profits  raising  Airedale  pups; 
they  find  a  ready  .market  at  good  prices. 

A  good  new  book  Airedales,  lias  fine  pictures  of 
noted  Airedales;  contains  no  advertisements:  tells  of 
History,  Breeding,  Training,  and  what  you  want  ta 
know  about  Airedales.  Sent  by  mail  for  25  cents* 
stamps  or  silver.  Send  for  it  now.  Address 
AIREDALE   BOOK   CO..    Los  Angeles  CaJ. 


an  Alredalf 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  is  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  in  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  you 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  thia 
season,  and  ev\ry  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  rree  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALTJMA,  CAL. 


This  seems  to  be  the  stumbling 
block  over  which  all  beginners  fall; 
they  can't  get  good  stock,  and  don't 
know  good  stock  when  they  see  it; 
a  chicken  is  a  chicken  to  them,  and 
worst  of  all,  when  they  do  see  a 
chicken  that  does  not  look  quite  as 
it  should  they  can't  bring  themselves 
to  the  point  of  getting  rid  of  it,  so 
they  keep  perhaps  over  half  drones, 
chickens  that  don't  lay  enough  to 
pay  taxes  on  them.  Unmerciful  cull-  | 
ing  is  the  only  method  that  will  keep 
a  flock  profitable;  and  the  propel 
culling  has  to  be  gained  by  expe- 
rience; it  is  hard  to  learn  in  any 
other  way. 

As  a  general  rule  keep  no  fowls 
that  are  droopy,  have  a  small,  bluish 
black  comb,  or  show  any  signs  of  not 
being  in  the  best  of  health;  keep  a 
continual  watch  on  your  flock.  You'll 
soon  get  familiar  with  the  earmarks 
of  a  good  healthy  chicken,  and  that 
means  nearly  always  a  good  layer. 

Cull  When  Maturing. — But  the 
best  and  only  reliable  time  to  cull 
is  when  the  birds  are  maturing.  It 
is  during  this  time  that,  to  a  trained 
eye,  they  show  their  strength  and 
vigor  as  plainly  as  the  thermometer 
the  temperature. 

If  chicks  from  good  stock,  prop- 
erly incubated  and  brooded,  are 
culled  as  soon  as  the  sex  can  be 
plainly  told,  and  nothing  but  the 
best  developed,  most  feminine  look- 
ing pullets  are  selected  and  properly 
kept  after  that,  you  will  have  a  flock 
of  chickens  that  will  prove  profitable 
when  they  mature. 

Nearly  always  an  early  maturing 
is  a  good  laying  bird;  it  shows  that 
it  is  capable  of  consuming  and  assim- 
ilating a  great  amount  of  food,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  assimilation; 
for  the  greater  the  percentage  of  the 
total  nutriments  furnished  which  is 
assimilated,  the  greater  must  be  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  that  specimen, 
and  the  greater  consequently  its  val- 
ue. It  is  not  the  food  a  fowl  cats 
but  what  its  digestive  organs  assimi- 
late, that  counts. 

The  difference  in  this  respect 
among  birds  is  sometimes  remark- 
able; the  quickest  maturing  and  fin- 
est broilers  I  ever  raised  received  the 
least  food  of  any,  likewise  I  DAve 
noticed  little  chicks,  smaller  thai, 
the  rest,  who  would  consume  more 
feed,  judged  by  comparing  thei' 
crops,  than  the  others,  but  wouldn't 
grow  as  rapidly,  showing  that  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  food  con- 
sumed was  assimilated. 

By  working  along  these  lines  you 
cannot  help  but  be  successful;  if 
feeding,  housing,  care,  etc.,  is  fav- 
orable; but  it  will  be  immediately 
apparent  that  you  must  raise  your 
own  stock  and  that  it  will  tak°  time 
to  get  started. 


PASADENA  SHOW. 

In  writing  of  the-  poultry  show 
held  last  week  at  Pasadena,  Mrs. 
Swaysgood  says:  "The  show  here  is 
well  attended  and  everything  is  fine. 
This  is  a  high-class  show  and  to 
make  a  win  here  means  something, 
for  really  all  of  the  birds  are  of 
very  high  quality. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  white  fowls 
are  handicapped  two  points  by  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  I  was  just 
half  a  point  from  winning  the  $10 
cup  for  best  or  highest  scoring  pen 
in  English  class.  But  it  is  all  fair 
and  we  have  no  kick  coining." 
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Just  from  the  Press 

Mrs.  Swaysgood  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  raising  poultry,  mostly 
in  California.  This  cloth-bound  book  of  160  pages,  besides 
half-tone  pictures,  tells  of  the  up-to-date  methods  now  used  on 
California  poultry  farms.  Every  reader  of  this  journal  should 
have  a  copy. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request.  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  C. 


Turkeys  Wanted 

Our  sales  on  Poultry  for  the  month  of  November  were  $64,- 
3  86.85.  All  this  business  came  to  us  on  a  CONSIGNMENT  BASIS. 
Is  there  ANY  GOOD  REASON  why  we  can't  handle  your  TURKEY 
SHIPMENTS? 

Certainly  you  are  interested  in  getting  GOOD  PRICES.  Our 
large  poultry  trade  needs  TURKEYS  EVERY  DAY  in  the  week. 
Therefore  we  solicit  your  REGULAR  WEEKLY  SHIPMENTS. 

We  remit  EACH  WEEK  at  ACTUAL  SALES  less  8  per  cent 
commission. 

We  will  give  $50.00  in  prizes  to  the  poultry  raisers  guessing 
nearest  the  amount  of  our  sales  for  the  month  of  December;  $15.00, 
first  nearest  guess;  $10.00,  second  nearest;  $5.00  each  next  five 
nearest  guesses.  The  names  of  winners  will  be  given  in  this  paper 
after  January  1st,  1915. 

Write  us  stating  number  turkeys  you  have  for  shipment  now 
or  for  Christmas  market. 

HARBAUGH  &  COMPANY 

238-242  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing  or  sending  your  guess. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  EGGS  DE- 
SIRED. 

[Written    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  Geo.  H.  Croley.l 

The  egg  market  reports  of  Dec. 
1,  1914,  for  both  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  are  no  doubt  viewed  by 
the  majority  of  poultrymen  witn  dis- 
appointment and  alarm,  particularly 
because  last  year  prices  on  this  date 
were  much  higher,  as  shown  by  the 
following  comparison  condensed 
from  the  report  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Ex- 
change. 

Dec.  1,  1914 — Extras  45c;  Se- 
lected pullets  32  l-2c. ;  Storage  Ex- 
tras 27  l-2c.  against  same  date  a 
year  ago  of  52c,  49c  and  35c,  re- 
spectively. 

We  want  to  say  something  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  the  disappointment 
and  encourage  those  who  see  nothing 
but  approaching  disaster  in  this 
great  difference  in  prices. 

We  believe  the  one  great  cause  of 
the  very  low  prices  during  the  period 
of  heavy  laying  is  the  comparatively 
high  prices  during  the  fall  months. 
As  prices  advance,  particularly  after 
the  city  consumer  is  compelled  to  pay 
more  than  fifty  cents  for  choice  fresh 
eggs,  the  demand  for  eggs  generally 
among  all  classes  except  the  very 
well  to  do,  falls  off  with  a  thud. 
Housewives  dig  up  every  recipe  pos- 
sible that  religiously  eliminates  eggs, 
and  the  result — it  at  once  becomes 
a  set  and  established  rule  of  that 
household  to  avoid  even  the  mention 
of  eggs  at  meal  times. 

Then  when  the  supply  suddenly  in- 
creases these  same  housewives  and 
households  neglect  to  change;  they 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  de- 
cline in  prices  until  there  is  a  great 
accumulation  on  the  market  and 
everyone  with  eggs  to  sell  gets  busy 
trying  to  unload.  Each  holder  works 
overtime  reducing  the  price  to  induce 
the  housewife  to  change  her  system 
and  again  make  eggs  a  staple  article 
of  diet. 

It  is  our  contention  that  if  prices 
in  the  fall,  which  is  the  period  of  low 
production,  could  be  kept  nearer  to 
an  average  yearly  price  the  public 
woud  consume  more  eggs  per  year, 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  properly  handled  storage 
eggs,  and  this  would  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  higher  average  yearly  re- 
turn to  the  producer  for  his  crop  of 
eggs. 


THE    MODESTO  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

|  Written    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
by  James  Yates  of  Modesto.] 

Up  to  December  5,  Modesto  has 
just  held  next  to  the  largest  poultry 
show  in  the  State  this  year  and  while 
interest  in  this  show  has  been  on  the 
increase  since  its  founding,  the  num- 
ber of  entries  this  year  surpassed  all 
former  attempts. 

I  have  attended  six  shows  this 
season  and  must  say  that  the  Audi- 
torium where  the  show  is  always 
held  has  the  neatest  appearance  of 
any  I  have  seen,  with  the  aid  of  the 
uniform  cooping,  made  possible  by 
the  association  owning  their  own 
cops. 

Birds  were  there  from  all  over  the 
State,  the  strongest  classes  being 
white  Rocks  with  65  entries,  barred 
Rocks  with  60,  R.  I.  Reds  with  70, 
white  Leghorns  with  65  and  black 
Minorcas  with  65.  In  single  comb 
black  Minorcas  there  were  seven  ex- 
hibitors, andiwhen  the  smoke  cleared 


away  it  was  found  that  F.  H.  Green 
had  secured  1st  on  cock,  J.  D.  Yates 
1st  on  hen,  A.  C.  Masteller  1st  on 
pullet,  J.  R.  Baker  1st  on  cockerel 
and  J.  W.  Benoit  1st  on  pen.  Other 
varieties  were  well  filled  and  compe- 
tition was  keen.  One  exhibitor  said 
that  it  was  the  strongest  class  of 
white  Leghorns  seen  this  season  at 
any  of  the  shows. 

The  judging  was  done  by  the 
score  card  system  by  Judges  N.  W. 
Kauble,  James  D.  Yates  and  F.  L. 
Weston.  The  size  of  the  show  was 
most  too  large  for  the  score  card  sys- 
tem making  awards  up  later. 

The  weight  clause  was  used  as  it 
should  be  in  a  score  card  show  and 
many  specimens  were  cut  for  weight. 

The  highest  scoring  specimen  was 
the  black  Orpington  hen  shown  by 
Chas.  Holman  of  Stockton,  which 
scored  95%- 

A.  D.  Marshall  of  Fresno  exhibited 
a  good  string  of  white  Orpingtons, 
also  winning  several  firsts  in  Flem- 
ish Giant  and  New  Zealand  Red  rab- 
bits. He  made  excellent  winnings 
amidst  strong  competition. 


ADVERTISING  AT  SHOWS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

The  San  Francisco  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Show  is  now  on.  Its  first 
day's  atendance  was  double  that  of 
last  year.  It  spreads  comfortably  over 
a  large  area  and  the  classy  birds  and 
pet  stock  look  comfortable  and  con- 
tented. We  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  value  of  letting 
the  show-seeing  world  know  who  is 
producing  the  good  stuff.  The  entry 
tickets  are  of  some  importance  that 
way.  Some  pens  display  printed 
cards  8  x  12 — a  neat  size  and  con- 
spicuous. Others  have  saved  money 
on  printing  by  having  attractively 
hand-printed  cards  large  enough  to 
read  at  a  distance.  Such  a  card  calls 
attention  and  invites  inspection.  Sev- 
eral little  wire  racks  hung  to  the 
front  of  the  coops  of  one  exhibit 
present  a  supply  of  business  cards, 
for  the  interested  one  to  stick  in  his 
pocket  for  reference.  Business 
farmers  are  these,  whether  they  sell 
stock  or  eggs  or  both.  It  pays  to 
advertise. 


SALT  FOR  CHICKEN  FLEAS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  to  do  to  eliminte,  or 
better  still,  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  fleas  on  young  chicks' 
heads?  I  find  that  after  birds  are 
about  ten  weeks  old  they  are  not 
afflicted  to  the  same  extent  as  be- 
fore that  time,  when  the  plague 
seems  to  be  pretty  bad. — F.  H.  L., 
Naranjo. 

[From   Californa   Poultry  Practice.] 

[Whatever  kills  mites  will  kill 
fleas,  but  some  things  will  kill  fleas 
that  will  not  kill  mites.  Salt  spray  is 
good  for  fleas  but  not  very  effective 
for  mites.  Mix  one  gallon  of  salt 
with  four  gallons  of  water  and  spray 
the  ground  where  the  fleas  are 
thickest.  Do  this  a  few  times  and  the 
fleas  will  all  be  dead.] 


WHITE    ROCKS    IN  STAN- 
ISLAUS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  competition 
in  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  variety 
was  very  keen.  Our  cock  bird  heading 
the  first  prize  pen  was  the  largest 
white  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  show, 
weighing  10%  pounds.  We  have 
one  of  the  largest  flocks  of  White 
Rocks  in  Stanislaus  County. — Mrs. 
J.  B.  Tupper,  Ceres. 


Poultry  Breeder's  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue;  or 
if  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2^c  per  word. 

TO  THE  POULTRY  FARMER — We  now  hate  under  con- 
struction a  modem  Hatchery,  and  are  booking  orders  for 
BABY  CHICKS  from  our  heavy  laying  strains  of  S.  C 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  solicit 
your  order  for  3915  delivery,  and  know  that  you  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our  stock. 
Write  for  prices  on  Sept.  and  Oct.  hatched  pullets,  and 
year-old  hens  for  breeders.  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hop- 
land.   

S.   C.   WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY  CHICKS — from  my 

pure-bred  flock  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  carefully  selected 
for  laying  and  standard  qualities,  $9.00  per  100, 
$85.00  per  1000.  A  first-class  chick  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per 
1000.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  R.  Heinrich. 
Poultry  Yards.  Arroyo  Grande,  CaL,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

MACFARLANE  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Eggs.  $5.00 
per  100.  chicks  Jan..  Feb.,  $12.00:  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now.  any  quantity  Cockerels,  $2.00;  White  Rock 
eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Big  plant,  best 
stock,  lowest  pices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  1,  Los 
Gates,  Cal.  N.  B.,  See  article  about  us  by  Prof.  Adams, 
U.  C.  in  October  "Poultrycraft/"  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  unsur- 
passed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.)  

ORDER  NOW — Thorouglihred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  in  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Crow's  Landing,,  Cal.,  Box  227. 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY— 36,000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  in  caring  for 
young  chicks  free.     W.  J.  Hicks,  R.  2,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

OUR  SPECIAL  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  well  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  vigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Jose  Hatchery, 
373  Meridian  Rad.  San  Jose.   

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902.  Do  not 
compare  our  prices  with  others;  compare  quality;  the 
best  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Send  for  circular. 
L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma,  Calif.  

STERLING  FARM-INCUBATOR  CHICKS  and  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  fully  matured  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Wychoff  strain.  Also  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Route  2, 
Box  1416.  Sacramento,  Cal.  

PINE  TREE  POULTRY  FARM,  Los  Gates,  Cal. — 
Hatching  eggs  rrnm  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.     Order  now.  No 

banv  rh1x.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at  New  York, 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  an* 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  39«.  Lot 
Gates  Cal 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Strong,  vigorous, 
well-marked  Toms  and  Hens  from  the  best  blood  of 
prize-winning  and  utility  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Geo.  A.  Smith    Corcoran,  Cal.  

MULICK'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS..  1st  State 
Fair,  Petaluma,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Willows.  Young 
stock  for  sale.    N.  E.  Mullck,  Willows,  Cal.  

PHEASANTS— Rlngneck  and  Golden.  Ready  for 
breeding  pen.  Eggs  in  season.  T.  D.  Morris,  Agua 
CajJente,  Calif.  f 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Good  stock. 
Selected  for  seven  years.  Circular  free.  H.  A. 
Rchlntthaner.   Exeter,  CaL  

WHITE  ROCKS — BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper. 
Ceres,  Cal. 

SEND  for  our  Special  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
Sent  on  request  ONLY.  Pacific  Coast  Mail  Order  House. 
229-231   So.   Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE— direct  from  Philadelphia.  Win 
everywhere.  Prize  Rhode  Island  Reds.  M.  F.  Gid- 
d  ings.    245   Tokay   St.,   Lodi,  Cal.  

BARRED  ROCKS— Cockerels,  Pullets.  Eggs.  Winners 
of  two  specials,  two  firsts  and  one  second  Stockton 
show.     0.  H.  Gniple.  R.   3,  Stockton.  

TRAPNESTED  LEGHORNS,  White  and  Ruff  Stock, 
eggs,  chicks.  Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  B07  i79R,  Moun- 
tain  View,  Cal. 


TRAP-NESTED — Eggs  from  hens  with  seasonal  lay 
of  20  to  27  eggs  per  month.  R.  W.  Stratton,  Calls- 
toga,   Calif.  . 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  Black  Minorca,  Buff  Orpington  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels.  B.  A.  Holdridge,  Box  282, 
Dixon,  CaL 

MARCH  HATCH  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms.  25  lbs. 
Prize-winnng  stock,  $750.  Jesse  Kimball,  Farmington, 
CaL 


HAYWARD  HATCHERY— Booking  orders  for  Fall  and 
Spring  day-old  chicks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  spec- 
ialty.   Free  price  Ust.    Box  688,  Hayward-,  California. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS — Hoganized  Egg  Machines.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Hans  F.  Mor- 
tensen,  Suisun,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

breeding  and  foundation  stock  eggs  for  hatching.  Ran- 
cho  Del  Martino,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Martin,  Downey,  Cal. 


STAWETSKI'S  White  Wyandottes  and  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.  Winners  Oakland,  San  Jose.  Stock,  eggs. 
R.  W.  Stawetski,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  R.  2.   

PIGEONS — Largest  breeders  in  the  West.  12,000 
to  select  from  and  for  free  catalog.  King  Lofts,  Box 
685,  Hayward,  Cal.   

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,   Box  597,   Sacramento,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Early  maturing, 
prize-winning  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.  Stock  and  eggs. 
John  G.  Mee,   St.  Helena,  CaL  

DIABLO    WHITE     ROCKS— EGGS   FOR  HATCHING. 

Special  exhibition  matings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Strnby,  Concord,  Cal. 

PREMIUM  STRAIN— Barred  Bocks  are  tbe  best  for 
quality  and  utility.  Stock  for  sale.  Orders  booked  foi 
eggs.    Folder  free.     Pyke  &  Davis,  Orovllle,  CaL 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavy 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  G.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 
dini  Ave.,   Riverside,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.    Try  some.    Your  dealer 

bas  it. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels. 
M.  Worley,  Palermo,  Cal. 

FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  for  sale  for  $3.00 
each.     G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND  WHITE— Cockerels  ready 
for  servce.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS  and  Eggs  from  heavy-laying 

strain.     Rosedale  Ranch.  Hayward.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising  Calves  without  milk. 
Everything  you  need  for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 


F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


Have  you  seen  our  free  book 


"Chickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 

You  should  write  for  it  when 
making  your  plans  for  next 
season. 

Coulson  Company 

Petaluma,  California 
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The  Home  Circle 


FOR  EVERY  DAY. 


God,  make  my  life  a  little  light, 
Within  the  world  to  glow, 

A  little  flame  that  burneth  bright. 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  flower 

That  giveth  joy  to  all; 
Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower, 

Although  the  place  be  small. 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  staff 
Whereon  the  weak  may  rest. 
That  so  what  health  and  strength  I 
have 

May  serve  my  neighbor  best. 

— Mrs.  B.  M.  Edwards. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 


Little  Grandma  in  her  afternoon 
sprigged  muslin,  very  short  a.s  to 
waist  and  very  scant  as  to  skin,  sat 
in  a  high-backed,  splint-bottomed 
chair,  knitting  desperately. 

She  knit  to  the  middle  of  her 
needles.  Then  she  rolled  her  ball  of 
gray  yarn  up  hard  and  stuck  the 
needles  into  it. 

"Mother,"  she  said  eagerly  to 
Great-grandmamma,  "now  may  I 
make  a  cat?"  . 

"What?"  exclaimed  startled 
Great-grandmamma,  stopping  the 
spinning  wheel  in  her  surprise. 

"Out  of  cloth,"  explained  little 
Grandma. 

"Oh!"  said  Great-grandmamma, 
starting  the  wheel  again  and  step- 
ping back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
with  the  yarn  she  was  spinning  to 
make  more  gray  stockings. 

"For  a  pen-wiper,"  went  on  little 
Grandma  above  the  whirr  of  the 
wheel.  "May  I  have  a  piece  of  the 
best  broadcloth  for  it?" 

"Have  you  knit  your  stent?" 
questioned  Great -grandmamma. 

"Yes,"  said  little  Grandma,  hard- 
ly able  to  keep  her  ankle-ties  still, 
she  was  so  anxious  to  go. 

"I've  knit  six  times  round  the 
stocking."  That  was  her  "stent"  ev- 
ery afternoon  before  she  could  play. 

"Then  you  may,"  smiled  Great- 
grandmamma,  and  little  Grandma 
jumped  excitedly  to  her  feet,  spilling 
the  astonished  Mr.  Wiggins  uncere- 
moniously out  of  her  lap  to  the  floor, 
where  he  dexterously  alighted  on 
his  feet,  and  danced  off  in  search  of 
Great-uncle. 

Great-uncle  was  writing  at  the  sec- 
retary. Little  Grandma  waited, 
with  what  patience  she  could,  for 
him  to  finish  and  fold  the  big  blue 
sheet  and  seal  it  on  the  back  with 
red  wax. 

"Oh,  will  you  please  draw  me  a 
cat?"  she  asked  then. 

He  pinched  her  flushed  cheek 
gently. 

"All  right!"  he  laughed.  "How 
will  you  have  him?" 

She  considered.  "Lying  down,  all 
stretched  out  in  the  sun,  the  way 
Mr.  Wiggins  likes  to,"  she  conclud- 
ed. 

So  he  drew  a  cat  that  way,  with 
little  Grandma  hanging  happily  over 
his  shoulder. 

He  was  old, — oh,  twice  as  old  as 
she! — and  to-morrow  he  was  going 
away  to  college.  How  she  was  going 
to  miss  this  big  brother!  She  had 
hemmed  his  handkerchiefs,  and  help- 
ed on  the  fine  shirts,  and  knit  a  pair 
of  stockings;  but  she  wanted  to  give 
him  something  all  herself.  That  was 
what  the  pen-wiper  was  for. 

"I  guess,"  she  said  at  last,  speak- 


ing as  steadily  as  she  was  able,  "you 
will  miss  Mr.  Wiggins  when  you  are 
gone  to  college. 

"I  guess  I  shall,"  he  answered, 
sharpening  his  goose-quill  pen.  "I 
guess,  too,  I  shall  miss  somebody  be- 
sides Mr.  Wiggins!" 

At  that  a  lurking  tear  would  come 
out,  and,  when  she  had  winked  it 
away,  the  cat  was  done.  Then  drawing 
in  her  hand,  up  the  winding  stair  she 
flew  to  the  attic,  silent  and  dim  and 
fragrant  with  bundles  of  herbs  hang- 
ing from  its  rafters, — thoroughwort 
and  pennyroyal  for  medicine,  sage 
for  the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  cara- 
way seed  for  cookies. 

She  threw  open  the  lid  of  the 
great  square  chest  in  the  dormer 
window,  tossed  aside  the  sprigs  of 
cedar  scattered  in  to  keep  away 
moths,  and  took  out  the  roll  of  fine 
broadcloth  left  from  Great-uncle's 
new  suit  that  the  tailoress  had  just 
made. 

Dropping  on  the  floor  in  the  light 
of  the  dormer  window,  under  its  arch 
fringed  with  drying  herbs,  she  deftly 
cut  out  the  picture  of  the  cat  on  the 
paper. 

Then  she  pinned  this  paper  pattern 
smoothly  on  a  piece  of  broadcloth, 
and  cut  a  cloth  cat  by  it.  Snip,  snip, 
went  her  sharp  scissors,  pointing  the 
black  ears,  rounding  the  paws  and 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  And  there  lay  a 
miniature  Mr.  Wiggins  on  her  lap! 

Then  she  cut  out  several  more  of 
him. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  must  make 
your  whiskers!"  And  with  white 
silk  from  her  reticule  she  embroid- 
ered his  whiskers. 

She  found  two  gleaming  pearl 
buttons  in  her  button  bag,  and  sew- 
ed his  eyes  on  tight.  Last  of  all,  she 
securely  fastened,  underneath,  the 
unwhiskered  and  eyeless  copies  of 
Mr.  Wiggins  to  wipe  the  pen  on. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  flying  figure 
precipitated  itself  upon  Great-uncle. 
"Here  is  a  Mr.  Wiggins  to  go  to  col- 
lege with  you!"  cried  little  Grand- 
ma, putting  the  pen-wiper  in  his 
hand. 

He  was  just  as  pleased  with  it  as 
she  had  hoped  he  would  be. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  cat!  I  shall 
keep  it  always,  to  remember  you  b>. 
It  is  a  keepsake,"  he  said.  "And  Mr. 
Wiggins  and  I  will  write  you  lots 
of  letters,"  he  assured  her. 

So  Great-uncle  packed  the  pen- 
wiper in  his  carpet-bag,  and  next 
morning  the  stage-coach  and  its  four 
horses  galloped- a  hundred  miles 
away  with  him  and  Mr.  Wiggins  to 
college. 

Now  Mr.  Wiggins  is  an  old,  old 
cat, — more  than  sixty  years  old.  His 
white  whiskers  are  a  bit  yellowed 
with  time,  and  his  black  coat  not 
quite  so  glossy;  but  his  pearl  button 
eyes  are  as  bright,  and  he  Is  as  use- 
ful as  ever.  And  many  a  letter  does 
he  still  help  write,  for  Great-uncle 
kept  him  always,  just  as  he  said  he 
would  —Alice  M.  Farrington.  in  Lit- 
tle Folks. 


ENTIRELY  TOO  OLD. 

Wife — "Any  fashions  in  that  pa- 
per, Jack?" 

Jack  (who  has  just  settled  a  dress- 
maker's bill) — "Yes;  but  they're  no 
use  to  you.  dear.  It's  yesterday's  pa- 
per!"— London  Opinion. 


"Father  says  if  you  came  to-nicht 
I  must  not  see  you." 

"He  means  I  should  put  out  the 
light."— Life. 


FRFR  ^nd  us  your  name  and  address,  and  the  kind  of 
*  Tea  or  Coffee  you  drink  and  we  will  place  your 

name  on  our  mailing  list  for  our  calendar. 

BUY  BY  PARCEL  POST  DIRECT  FROM  THE  IMPORTERS. 
"QUALITY"  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

"CHA-MA" — A  famous  Gr«n  Uncolored  Japan  Tea  60  CTS.  A  LI. 

"NIN-GAR  BLEND" — A  delicious  Black  Engllah  Breakfast  Tea  ..... .50  CTi.  A  IX. 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Black  Teaa  In  the  world  .73  CTI.  A  U 

Teas  Packed  Only  in  1-lb.  Absolutely  Air-Tight  Tins. 

"E-CIL-A-BLEND"— Choice  Pure  Coffee  1  LB.  40  CTS.:  3  LIS,  ll.M 

All  Postage  paid  by  as.  Mail  Orders  with  remittance  to 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO..  112-A  Market  St.,  San  FranaliM,  Dal. 
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In 

Health 
III 


A  person,  well,  sick  or  con- 
valescent, can  dri  n  k  Gh  i  rardel  lis 
Ground  Chocolate  when  other 
beverages  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  Tell  the  grocer  to 
send  you  a  can  today.  Serve 
it  for  tomorrow's  breakfast,  and 
note  how  pleased  the  family 
will  be  and  how  much  more 
vim  than  ordinary  they'll  have 
to  begin  the  day's  work.  Very 
economical. 

In  hermetically 
sealed  tins. 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  ia  th« 
only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  haa 
been  used  in  Western  homes  for  over  a 
third'1  of  a  century  ai.d  its  popularity  ia 
growing  day  by  day. 

D.  GHIRARDE1JJ  CO. 
Sine  ISS2  Su  FrvdM 
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We  will  maintain 
our  usual  prices 
during  1914. 
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GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


"One  Thousand  Questions  in  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture  Answered" 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  California;  Editor  of  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS; 
Author  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  and  "California 
Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field,"  etc. 

This,  the  latest  work  of  the  author,  consists  of  1000  of  the 
most  important  questions  on  every  subject  that  have  perplexed  the 
farmer  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  this  fcook,  the  problem 
appears  with  its  solution  by  Prof.  Wickson  immediately  following. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance  to 
every  farmer,  no  matter  in  what  branch  of  farming  he  is  engaged 
and  the  comprehensive  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  the  sub- 
ject which  interests  him  without  delay. 

The  departments  of  the  book  consist  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  have  confronted  our  readers  In  Fruit  Growing,  Vege- 
table Growing,  Grain  and  Forage  Crops,  Soils,  Fertilizing  and  Irri- 
gation, Live  Stock  and  Dairy,  Diseases  of  Animals,  Feeding  Farm 
Animals,  Poultry-keeping  and  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 

"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE  ANSWERED" 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  reference  book,  written  by  the  highest 
authority  on  the  matters  treated,  that  has  ever  been  published,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  California  farmer. 

Contains  256  pages.  Handsomely  bound  In  cloth. 

PACIFIC  KURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 

Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid. 
525  Market  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DISRESPECT    FOR  AUTHOR 
ITY. 


There  is  no  tendency  in  this  coun- 
try today  which  portends  greater 
menace  to  American  institutions  than 
the  growing  disrespect  for  authority, 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  to  the  classrooms  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  boy  or  girl  chafes  under 
authority.  Teachers  and  principals 
are  openly  blamed  for  imposing  dis- 
cipline as  though  they  had  no  right 
to  do  it,  and  not  infrequently  a  chit 
of  a  boy  or  girl  defies  the  teacher  in 
the  presence  of  an  entire  class.  And 
instead  of  the  others  disapproving 
the  guilty  one  waxes  in  popularity. 
Radical  newspapers  attack  the 
courts  as  though  the  men  on  the 
bench  were  a  set  of  ignoramuses 
without  authority  or  responsibility. 
These  press  reflections  are  picked  up 
by  cheap  demagogues  on  the  rostrum 
and  flourished  with  abandon  almost 
startling  in  its  brazenness.  Thus  Is 
the  security  of  life  and  property 
loosened  if  not  menaced,  for  it  our 
courts  are  not  respected  how  can 
their  judgments  have  weight? 

Parents  no  longer  control  the  go- 
ings and  comings  of  their  children, 
and  as  a  result  old-fashioned  paren- 
tal respect  is  almost  a  lost  virtue. 
No  other  abuse  contributes  so  large- 
ly to  the  increase  of  business  in  our 
Juvenile  Courts.  Little  girls  and 
boys  rush  off  alone  and  unchaperon- 
ed  to  class  parties  and  entertain- 
ments, remaining  until  late  in  the 
night  and  starting  home  either  alone 
or  in  the  company  perhaps  of  a 
strange  escort.  Superiors  in  positions 
of  trust  are  treated  with  familiarity 
by  those  under  them,  destroying  all 
semblance  of  authority  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  institutions.  All 
along  the  line  the  tendency  to  disre- 
spect authority  is  rampant. 

We  repeat  that  the  remedy  for  this 
dangerous  state  of  things  lies  chiefly 
in  the  home,  and  secondarily  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  boy  who  respects 
his  parents  will  respect  his  teacher, 
and  respecting  his  teacher  he  .  will 
respectall others  in  high  place.  Incul- 
cate in  him  an  appreciation  of  his 
own  place  in  the  world  and  an  under- 
standing of  his  relations  to  those  old- 
er than  himself,  and  you  will  have 
gone  far  toward  making  him  a  good 
citizen. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


EAT  COOKED  APPLES 


Apples  are  so  plentiful  at  this  sea- 
son and  make  so  universal  an  appeal 
to  the  housewife  both  as  to  price  and 
value  in  the  diet  that  these  recipes 
are  most  timely. 

The  following  recipes  are  furnish- 
ed by  Miss  Cora  E.  Binzel  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  Wis- 
consin College  of  Agriulcture: 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. —  ( Eggless — 
milkless).  1  cup  apple  sauce,  sweet- 
ened, 1  cup  sugar,  1-2  cup  shorten- 
ing, 1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1-2  tea- 
spoon cloves,  1-8  teaspoon  salt,  one 
cup  raisins,  1  teaspoon  soda,  2  1-2 
cups  or  more  flour.  Mix  as  for  but- 
ter cake. 

Apple  Shortcake.  — 2  cups  flour, 
1-2  teaspoon  salt,  4  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  1-2 
cup  shortening.  Mix  as  for  baking 
powder  biscuits.  Fill  the  pie  plate 
with  sliced  apples,  cover  with  the 
crust.  Bake  until  the  apples  are 
tender  and  the  crust  is  thoroughly 
baked;  Turn  on  a  plate,  dot  with 
butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cin 


namon.  Serve  with  or  without 
cream. 

Fried  Bacon  and  Apples. — Place 
the  bacon  on  the  rack  in  a  dripping 
pan.  The  pan  should  have  enough 
water  in  it  to  cover  the  bottom. 
Place  in  a  hot  oven,  cook  until  the 
bacon  is  brown  and  crisp.  Slice  cor- 
ed, unpared  apples.  Heat  the  bacon 
drippings  in  a  pan,  lay  in  the  apples, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  cook  in  the 
oven  until  brown.  Serve  the  bacon 
on  a  platter  surrounded  with  apples. 

Apple  Whip. — 1  cup  sweetened  ap- 
ple sauce,  whites  of  3  eggs,  3  table- 
spoons powdered  sugar,  1-4  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  juice  and  rind  stiff, 
add  sugar  and  baking  powder.  Cut 
and  fold  in  the  apple  sauce  mixed 
with  the  lemon.  Turn  into  a  butter- 
ed dish,  set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  wa- 
ter, and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
firm  to  the  touch. 

Steamed  Apples. — Pare  and  part- 
ly core  apples.  Do  not  remove  th» 
blossom  end.  Place  the  apples  in  a 
steamer  and  fill  with  butter,  sugar 
and  cinnamon;  sugar,  cinnamon,  and 
lemon;  or  candied  sugar.  Serve  with 
meringue  or  whipped  cream. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
CHRISTMAS. 


FOR 


Here  is  an  idea  for  the  woman 
with  many  Christmas  gifts  to  make. 
A  dainty  handkerchief  edge  with  the 
added  advantage  of  quickness  of  exe- 
cution— an  item  of  importance  as 
holiday  time  draws  nearer — can  be 
made  this  way: 

Roll  a  small  hem  and,  using  mer- 
cerized embroidery  cotton  in  some  at- 
tractive color,  overcast  around  the 
hem  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other.  The  threads  will  then  be 
crossed,  giving  a  pretty  effect  with 
very  little  work.  The  stitches  should 
be  from  1-8  to  3-16  of  an  inch  apart. 

A  thread  may  be  pulled  about  an 
inch  from  the  edge  and  a  colored 
thread  run  in  if  desired.  The  line  of 
color  inside  the  overcasting  makes  a 
very  attractive  handkerchief.  But  if 
this  thread  is  to  be  run  in  it  should 
be  done  before  the  hem  is  put  in. — 
Annabell  Turner. 


MENTAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  most  populous  country  is  Ob- 
livion. Many  go  there,  but  few  re- 
turn. 

The  largest  river  is  Time. 

The  deepest  ocean  is  Death. 

The  region  where  no  living  thing 
hath  habitation  is  called  Yesterday. 

The  most  highly  civilized  country 
is  To-day. 

The  highest  mountain  is  called 
Success.  Few  reach  the  top  save 
those  who  watch  sharply  for  the 
passing  of  the  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tain, Opportunity,  who  carries  up- 
ward all  those  that  seize  hold  upon 
him. 

The  region  where  no  man  hath 
ever  set  foot  is  called  To-morrow. 

The  greatest  desert  is  called  Life, 
and  it  hath  many  oases.  These  are 
called  Hope,  and  Ambition,  and  Love, 
and  Charity,  and  Home.  And  of 
t hem  the  last  is  the  most  beautiful. 
Besides  these  are  many  others,  small- 
er in  extent,  whence  the  traveler  ob- 
taineth  refreshment  during  the 
weary  journey  through  Life. 


Mabel — "He  seems  awfully  green 
for  a  college  graduate." 

Maud — "It  was  an  agricultural 
college." — Judge. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Fruit  jars  of  three  sizes  for  pan- 
try shelves  not  only  look  neat,  but 
also  serve  to  show  the  busy  house- 
wife at  a  glance  just  what  each  con- 
tains. This  is  also  much  more  sani- 
tary than  storing  food  material  in 
paper  sacks  and  boxes. 

In  the  largest  size,  standing  in  the 
back  row,  keep  brown  sugar,  rice, 
tea,  etc. ;  use  the  medium  sized  jars 
for  raisins,  currants,  beans,  etc.  The 
smallest  size  may  be  used  for  spices, 
baking  powder,  soda,  etc.  Have  the 
jars  neatly  labeled  and  brush  over 
labels  with  shellac  or  white  of  egg. 
Jelly  tumblers  may  be  used  for  the 
spices. 


MODERN  MATRIMONY. 


Madge — "When  I  get  married  I 
wouldn't  think  of  leaving  my  hus- 
band alone  in  the  city  all  summer." 

Marjorie — "You'd  better  not  tell 
him  that  before  you're  married." — 
Puck. 


Synonymous. 

Tommy  Figgjam  —  Paw,  doesn't 
"reverse"  mean  to  "back?" 

Paw  Figgjam — Surely. 

Tommy  Figgjam — Then  what  did 
Uncle  Bill  mean  when  he  said  that 
he  busted  up  in  business  because  he 
had  too  many  reverses  and  not 
enough   backing? — Chicago  Post. 


ON  THE  SUMMER  BOARDING 
HOUSE  PIAZZA. 


"Billson,  yonder,  tells  me  he 
trusts  his  wife  implicity,  absolutely, 
but" — 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  notice  he  carries  hir, 
change  and  his  fishhooks  In  the 
same  pocket." — Judge. 


The  Youngs  unexpectedly  dropped 
in  on  the  Baileys  for  dinner,  and 
Mrs.  Bailey  explained  privately  to 
little  Helen  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  oysters,  "so  you  and  I  will 
just  have  some  broth  and  say 
nothing."  Little  Helen  promised  to 
remember,  but  when  she  discovered 
a  small  oyster  in  her  plate,  she  could 
hot  recall  her  instructions.  She  dip- 
ped up  the  oyster,  and  holding  it 
well  in  view,  she  piped  out,  "Mother, 
mother,  shouldn't  Mrs.  Young  have 
this  oyster  too?" 


Two  little  boys  witnessed  a  balloon 
ascension  for  the  first  time  recently. 
"Oh,  look,  look  there!"  exclaimed 
the  youngest.    "What  is  that?" 

"It's  a  b'loon!"  replied  the  elder. 

"What  makes  it  go  so  fast?" 

"Gas." 

"What  is  gas?" 

"Why,  gas  is — is — is  melted 
wind! " 


Little  Bertha  asled  for  a  pickle 
at  dinner.  Although  warned  that  it 
was  very  sour,  she  ate  it  hastily. 
The  result  was  that  she  puckered  up 
her  mouth  and  exclaimed:  "Dood- 
ness!  'At  pickle  made  my  mouth 
feel  offul  small!  Can  you  hear  my 
talkin?" — Ohio  State  Journal. 


Sincere  Wishes.  —  Jones:  "I'm 
quite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours  now, 
Mrs.  Golightly.  I've  taken  a  house  on 
the  river."  Mrs.  G. :  "Oh!  Well,  I 
hope  you'll  drop  in  some  day." — 
Exchange. 


California 

AND  PACIFIC  COAST 

Nature's 
Exposition 

AND 

ALL-THE-YEAR 
VACATION  GROUND 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley 

and  Bay  Region 
Sacramento    and     San  Joaquin 

Valleys 

Santa  Clara,  Pajaro  and  Salinas 
Valleys 

Santa  Cruz,  Mountains  and  Big 
Trees 

Del    Monte    and    Monterey  Bay 
Points 

Byron,   Paraiso,   El   Pajaro  and 

Gilroy  Hot  Springs 
Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Sierra  Region 
Kings  and  Kern  River  Canyons 
Lake  County  Resorts  and  Springs 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Santa 

Barbara  and  Coast  Country 
Los  Angeles  and  Its  Beaches 
Pasadena,  Riverside  and  Red  lands 
Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys 
Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 
Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
Willamette,  Umpqua  and  Rogue 

River  Valleys 
Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 


For  Fares, 
Train  Service  and 
Descriptive  Booklets 

Inquire 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts., 
Ferry  Station, 
San  Francisco, 

or  ask  any  Agent  of 

Southern 
Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE  1915 — 
FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


Star  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cbeap  engine  dis- 
tillate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  In- 
tense as  city  gas — for  cook  store  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  tban  wood,  coal  or  gaa. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  frlendi 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  wltfc 
our  Iron-  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 

Pasadena,  Cal.  I 


JJEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 


F 


-  F911  Crocker  Bid*..  S,  0,v  - 
Circulars  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 
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The  Markets. 

Sna  Francisco,  Dec.  9,  1914. 

Unless  otherwise  noted  prices  are 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  again  on  the 
up-grade,  with  the  English  market 
higher  and  country  stocks  in  the 
north  firmly  held,  and  the  local 
market  has  responded  with  a  sharp 
advance. 

Cal.  Club,  Ctl  $2.00®  2.02% 

Forty-fold    2.00  @  2.05 

Northern  Club   2.00  @  2.02% 

Northern  Blue'm  ....  2.15® 2.25 

Northern  Red   2.00®  2.20 

BARLEY. 
While  speculative  business  is  quiet 
buyers  are  taking  more  interest  in 
the  spot  grain,  causing  a  further 
advance  in  brewing  and  shipping 
grades.  Feed  is  firm  but  unchanged. 
Brewing  &  Shipp'ng  1.25  @1.27% 
Choice  Feed,  per  ctl.  1.17%  @1.22z/, 
OATS. 

Values  are  quite  steadily  held,  but 
local  buyers  are  taking  but  little  in- 
terest at  present,  and  this  market 
is  rather  dull. 

Red  feed  1.45®  1.50 

Seed   1.65@1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.55@1.60 

Black  Seed  1.75®  2.25 

CORN. 

Eastern  Yellow  continues  decided- 
ly easy,  with  large  supplies  offered 
for  shipment.  Stocks  here  are  mod- 
erate, but  ample  for  the  demand. 
Egyptian  white  is  steady  as  before, 
with  a  fair  demand.  Some  brown 
is  offered  at  lower  prices,  but  the 
quantity  is  negligible. 

California  Yellow  Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.75®  1.80 

Egyptian  White   1.60®  1.70 

Milo  Maize   1.65@1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  now  getting 
down  to  the  usual  quiet  condition 
that  accompanies  the  holiday  sea- 
son, though  the  demand  has  so  far 
been  fully  up  to  expectations.  Con- 
sidering general  conditions,  there  has 
been  a  very  satisfactory  movement 
during  the  fall,  and  the  outlook  for 
spring  is  very  encouraging.  Holders 
are  accordingly  taking  a  firm  atti- 
tude, keeping  prices  well  up  to  the 
former  level.  Prices  for  limas  for 
eastern  shipment  have  been  steadily- 
advancing,  and  while  local  dealers 
have  not  changed  their  figures  late- 
ly, it  is  understood  that  most  of  the 
stock  in  the  country  is  held  for  an 
advance. 

(On  Wharf.) 

Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.  ...  $4.50  @  4.75 

Blackeyes   3.75®  3.85 

Cranberry  Beans   3.65®  3.75 

Horse  Beans    3.50®  3.75 

Small  Whites    3.90  @4. 00 

Large  White    3.75®  3.90 

P,nk    3.00@3.10 

Limas   5.15@5.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.00®  5.10 

Mexican  Red    4.75  @5. 00 

SEEDS. 

Considerable  inquiry  for  alfalfa 
Is  reported,  but  there  is  plenty  on 
hand  and  values  show  no  change. 
Other  descriptions  are  quiet  at  the 
former  figures. 

Alfalfa  16     ®17  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  Nominal 

jft**   10  @12%c 

Timothy    7%@  8  c 

HAY. 

The  recent  rain  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  prospect  for  the  coming 
crop,  and  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
further  weakness  in  the  market,  as 
many  holders  are  endeavoring  to  dis- 
pose of  stock  they  had  been  holding 
back,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
buyers.  A  further  increase  in  offer- 
ings is  expected,  and  there  is  not 
much  prospect  of  a  better  market. 
The  hay  was  well  out  of '  the  fields 
before  the  rain  began.  Current  ar- 
rivals have  been  lighter,  but  still 
consist  mainly  of  poor  hay,  and  the 
demand  is  very  light.  Alfalfa  also 
finds  a  limited  demand,  though  offer- 
ings are  lighter  than  thev  have  been 

No.  1  Wheat   $9.00@11.00 

_  do  No    2   6.00®  8.50 

Bar,ev    5.00®  7.50 


u3™6  °ats   6  on®  12  no 

lYfalfa0*18  6  00®  8.00 

Stock  Hay 6/0r°®  900 

«~w.  Stau      4  ^ %  54°° 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  improved  grass  prospects  in 
the  country  tend  to  curtail  the  de- 
mand somewhat,  though  the  move- 
ment so  far  has  been  fair.  The  only 
quotable  change  is  on  cracked  corn, 
which  shows  a  further  decline  in 
sympathy  with  eastern  conditions. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

Per  ton   $19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14. 00®  15  00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00  ©28.00 

Oilcake  Meal    37.00 ©38.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.00  ©25.50 

Cracked  Corn   39.00®  40.00 

Middlings    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Barley    25.00®  26.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts    29.00  ©30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

The  call  for  vegetables  shows  lit- 
tle improvement,  though  lighter  of- 
ferings have  brought  advances  in 
some  lines.  Tomatoes  from  nearby 
points  are  still  offered  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  find  a  moderate 
sale  at  last  week's  figures.  Green 
peppers  are  quite  firm,  with  supplies 
coming  mostly  from  the  South.  All 
lines  of  beets  show  a  wider  range, 
with  an  advance  in  first-class  stock. 
Eggplant  and  cream  squash  have 
stiffened  up  a  little,  and  cucumbers 
have  advanced  sharply,  with  dimin- 
ishing supplies.  Southern  lettuce  and 
Palo  Alto  celery  are  lower,  and  the 
sprouts  also  show  a  slight  decline. 
Peppers,  Bell,  lb  4®  6c 

Chili,  lb   3@  6c 

Carorts,  per  sack   30®  40c 

Tomatoes,  lugs   40©  75c 

Beans:  Wax  per  lb   3©  8c 

String    3@  gc 

Lima    5@  gc 

Cucumbers,  lugs  1.25®  1.50 

Eggplant,  lb  3%  @  6c 

Cream  Squash,  box  35®  40c 

Celery,  doz  10®  20c 

do  crate  1.00®  1.25 

Sprouts,  lb    3®  5c 

Lettuce,  crate,  Southern,  50®  75c 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

Oregon  as  well  as  California  on- 
ions are  going  east  through  the  ca- 
nal, and  this  movement  has  stiffened 
the  local  market  materially,  bring- 
ing a  sharp  advance.  The  current 
prices  are  leading  to  an  effort  to 
market  the  Lompoc  crop,  which  are 
still  in  the  ground,  though  some 
stock  there  has  already  been  dam- 
aged by  rain.  Potatoes  are  also  get- 
ting into  better  shape,  with  an  ad- 
vance on  river  stock. 
Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl  $1.40®  1.50 

River  Burbanks,  ctl.  .90c@  1.15 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl .  .  .  .1.35©  1.50 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack.   1.00©  1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb   10®  12%c 

POULTRY. 

Offerings  this  week  show  a  further 
increase,  both  from  eastern  and  near- 
by points.  The  stock  is  not  cleaning 
up  very  rapidly,  and  the  market  is 
easier,  though  without  quotable  de- 
cline. Offerings  of  dressed  turkeys 
are  large,  causing  a  slight  drop  in 
prices.  Geese  are  slightly  higher. 
Turkeys,  lb  20     @22  c 

do  25     @27  c 

Large  Broilers  20     ©22  c 

Small  broilers,  per  lb.  25     @28  c 

Fryers   19     @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17  @18  c 
Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17  @18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb....  15  ©16  C 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb.  17     ©18  C 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00  ©3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50  ©3.00 

Ducks,   doz   $5.00@9.00 

BUTTER. 

Another  large  lot  of  "kangaroo" 
butter  came  in  a  few  days  ago,  but 
local  offerings  have  been  consider- 
ably lighter,  and  values  show  a  grad- 
ual recovery  from  last  week's  decline, 
though  the  gain  is  unimportant. 

Tbu.  Fri.    Sat.    Moo.    Tu.  Wed. 

Kxtras   30       29       29       31       31%  31 

Prime   U       27       27       27       28  28 

Pints   26       26       26       26       26  26 

EGGS. 

There  was  quite  an  accumulation 
a  few  days  ago,  and  extras  went  down 
to  38c,  pullets'  also  declined  slightly. 
Since  then  the  market  has  picked  up 
a  little.    The  demand  is  turning  more 


o  pullets  and  storage  stock,  values 
for  which  are  considerably  higher 

Extra   42V,IhM  *"-«fft    il0D     lu-  Wed. 

'        '  CHEmSE. 
Flats  have  gained  %c.  this  week, 
».  A.  s  showing  a  similar  decline 
Mont^ey^  to  higher,  ^Tffie 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  13^r 
Unn/°Ung  American  'fancy    .15  c 

Monterey  Cheese   15%»i«i*! 

^os  Angela  dairy  prices.  ^  @  1 6  ^  C 

Butter.    ...so  "S"*    «•»■  Wed. 

tftM  .....    40       H  '°       30  30 

wo- $  «  «•  39  40 

«*....«*     14*  {J*      J*  \\* 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  is  BtW  narrowine 
down,  apples  being  the  only  desmtf 
ion  offered  in  large  quanUty  The 
low  rate  east  through  the  canal"  offers 
some  siight  relief  in  this  line but 
with  heavy  accumulations  in  all'  pro- 
ducing markets,  prices  show  no  im- 
provement. The  local  demand  to  «£ 

ne  uern %rd  suppiies  are  stni  °;iy. 

n  and  T*?*  Crop  is  about  all 
cut  out  n  tirUU  "JF  proba°iy  be 
week  rrL  market  in  another 
nanv  ,,Grapesare  niSber,  with  grad- 
ually diminishing  supplies,  thouYh 

he  demand  is  limited  There  has 
been  some  shipping  demand  for  per- 
simmons, causing  a  little  fir  me ■  feel- 
ing on  good  stock.    Cranberries  are 

Huckleberries,  lb  .  .    "  '  ,T,,JS,'iI 

Baldwin  ...  lltlle 
Xmas  Apples        .  V.'  "  j  JfJ/f" 

Grape.:  crate  .  .  .    [  [ JJg^ 

DRIED  FRUITS, 
davs t£*  Dear  aproach  of  the  holi- 

fruTt's  „UeCent  aCtivity  in  d"ed 
fruits  is  less  in  evidence;  but  there 
has  been  a  very  fair  movement  con- 
sidering the  general  situation,  and 

wbat  strengthened.  Local  interests 
express  ittle  doubt  that  mosf  of  the 
California  product  will  be  required 
before  the  next  crop  comes  in,  and 
feel  that  values  should  at  least  he 
maintained  on  about  the  present  lev! 
e 1.  Apples,  of  course,  are  hard  to 
move  as  stocks  are  large  in  all  pro 

W«U  out  of  growers'  hands  and  there 

at  s,  eHad>''  th°Ugh  limited  ^mand 
nl  St,eadyv  pnces-  The  demand  for 
peaches  has  fallen  off  again  but 
holders  feel  more  encouragement 
Many  scattering  holdings  of  pS 
have  been  absorbed  at  the  figures 

QUtty.  It  is  believed  that  there  is 
now  very  little  left  in  the  country 

demand  ^  m°derate  0Ut  "K 
demand,  with  assurance  that  values 

\ew  \ -n!aLlntf' Ded  UDtil  sprin&-  The 
saw-    Th  rnal    °f  Commerce 

sa>s.  rhe  primary  market  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes  is  strong.    It  is  said  bv 

th, Tnl\  °perators  that  anything 
that  could  be  bought  on  less  than  a 

hL»  °k  u f0Jur-size  bulk  basis  has 
been  absorbed.  Some  recent  offer- 
ings were  put  up  here  on  a  5  %  © 
5%C  f    o.  b.  bulk  basis  and  were 

tions'o"  abS°rbed-  but  ao  transa^ 
tions  of  consequence  on  the  higher 

basis  are  reported.    The  offerings  at 

ZT™  con.?L8t  ,.chieily  of  BO. 

and  60s.  with  the  larger  size  beine 
moet  in  evidence,  but  even  these  are 

Cafiforn81''  °ffered  fr0m  the  Coast 
Sou  I?'1  apricots  aQd  peaches  are 
from  L  p6  for  forward  shipment 
from  the  Coast,  but  offerings  from 

?orneo?'thSOUrCe1  are  Iight  and  the 
1:  °nff  ^e  market  is  firm.  In  most 
lines  of  California  fruits  spot  goods 
"e(f"'K  steadily  into  consumption 
on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations. 
Buying  tor  the  most  part  Is  on  the 
hand-to-mouth  order.  Holders,  how- 
ever are  not  trying  to  force  sales. 
California  raisins  of  the  different  va- 
rieties are  going  steadily  into  con- 
sumption at  the  quoted  prices.  The 
market  is  steady.  Outside  offerinEs 
are  understood  to  be  well  cleaned 
up  and  the  Associated  Company 
baving  guaranteed  its  prices  to  April 
1st,  will  make  no  concession  from 
quoted  figures. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    4<a>5  c 

Apricots,  1914    6  @9c 


rigs:   White,  1914   4  - 

Cahmyrna,  1914   .  5  £ 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  'ii.  5%@t>  c 

peeaar  eS'.neW  "  "  ' 

D   b     ail  8  c 

Kaisins  (in  sweatboxj ; 

Loose  Muscatels  c...  4  @4*4 

Seedless  Sultanas   5  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

all  ^  tlTnl  *ucJUon"  are  taking 
all  of  the  California  navels  as  fast 
as  they  arrive  at  good  prices,  though 
lemons  are  lower  in  price.  Valen- 
cias  seem  to  have  T>een  entirely 
c  eaned  up  and  only  this  year's  nav- 
els are  being  ottered.  Shipments 
from  Tulare  and  Butte  counties  are 
now  going  forward  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  cars  daily.  This  fruit  ar- 
rives in  good  condition  and  is  sought 
for  by  the  trade. 

On  the  eastern  auctions,  Monday 
iJec  7th.  navels  averaged  from  $2.55 

*°?  !  A  S?  °0X  and  lemons  from 
$2  to  $3.25.  If  the  early  districts 
can  get  most  of  their  oranges  to 
market  for  the  holiday  trade  at  the 
present  prices,  the  growers  will  have 
cause  for  congratulations. 

While  the  demand  at  San  Fan- 
cisco  is  gradually  picking  up  it 
nas  not  kept  pace  with  arrivals  of 
new  navels,  which  are  considerably 
lower.  The  inside  figure  on  tanger- 
ines has  also  dropped.  Lemons  are 
steady  as  before,  while  lemonettes 
have  declined. 

Oranges:  Navel,  box  $1.75  ©2  25 

Valencias,    box   2.25  0  3.25 

Tangerines,  small  box  ..1.50 ©2  25 
Grapefruit  seedless,  box.l.75©2  50 

Lemons,  box   1.75®  4.00 

Lemonettes,  box   75®  1.25 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  in  rather  unset- 
tled condition,  with  many  scattered 
lots  coming  out,  and  nobody  willing 
to  buy  at  Association  prices  Al- 
monds are  especially  hard  to  sell 
and  some  offerings  of  drakes  are 
held  at  about  8c  with  5c  as  the  best 
offer  so  far  received.  Some  business 
in  No.  1  softshell  walnuts  is  report- 
ed at  about  16c,  and  according  to 
New  York  reports  some  have  been 
offered  for  shipment  as  low  as  15c 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    i6  c 

Texas,  Prolific    16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell  16»Ac 

Budded    jg  c 

No-  2   I!         12  c 

HONEY 

The  market  remains  stagnant 
with  large  offerings,  and  very  little 
demand  here.  Most  of  the  stock  is 
being  held  at  the  quoted  figures,  but 
is  not  moving.  Some  speculators 
are  offering  at  ?,%c  for  light  amber 
extracted,  but  holders  are  not  satis- 
fied with  this  figure. 
Water  White,  comb  ...10  (3)12  c 
Light  Amber    g     @9  c 

Wrater  White,  extracted  6^@  7  c 
Light  Amber    5     @  5%c 

Dark   3  fee 

HOPS 

Quite  a  lively  business  is  reported 
in  Oregon,  and  there  have  also  been 
a  good  many  sales  in.  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino.  Prices  remain  low,  and 
are  apparently  attractive  to  buyers. 

1914  crop  e»4  @10  C 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Cattle  and  beef  are  moving  in  a 
rather  limited  way  at  present.  Calves 
are  scarce  and  firm,  and  sheep  are 
offered  sparingly  in  the  country,  with 
considerable  inquiry.  Lambs  also 
are  scarce,  and  prices  tend  upward. 
Hogs  hold  fairly  steady,  but  supplies 
are  ample  for  all  requirements. 
Steers:   Nc.   :   7     @  7^c 

No-   2   6  %  @  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  6  @6%C 

No.    2   5Vf@  594c 

Bulls  and  Stags  3     @  5  C 

Calves:  Light   9     ©  9%c 

Medium    8%@  9  c 

Heavy    7     @8  C 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

200  to  300  lbs   7  C 

100  to  225  lbs   7%c 

Prime  Wethers    6%@6%c 

Ewes  5%  @  5»c 

Milk  Lambs   7     @  7 He 
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MAKE  THE 

TRIP 


In  Less  Time 

BETWEEN 

Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

FAST  ELECTRIC  TRAIN! 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 
Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains  arrive  and  depart  frem 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  St  EASTERN  RY. 


HORSES. 
Little  new  stock  is  coming  into  the 
city  market  this  week,  and  the  only 
notable  feature  is  a  sale  of  trotting 
stock  across  the  Bay.  Recent  offer- 
ings have  been  about  all  the  market 
locally  would  easily  absorb,  as  or- 
dinary stock  finds  very  little  demand, 
and  the  usual  buyers  of  drafters 
show  little  interest.  Buyers  for 
Europe  are  reported  at  several  Val- 
ley points,  but  it  is  understood  that 
their  purchases  have  not  amounted 
to  much,  and  their  operations  have 
certainly  had  no  perceptible  effect 
on  this  market  as  yet. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  ibs. 

and  over  $225@275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200@215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500..  180  @200 
Wagon  Horses,  1250  to 

1350    125  @175 

Green  Mountain  Range.  .  .  60(g)  1.00 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to 

1250    100®  110 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10  %  lb  @  11  y2  c 

Heifers   10y2@ll  c 

Veal,  large  13y2@14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton.  Wethers   liy>@12y>c 

Ewes   11  @liy2c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13%  lb  14  c 
Dressed  Hogs  12y>@13y>c 


Publisher's  Department 


A  new  book  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  100  Washington  Square, 
New  York,  has  just  reached  this  ofi- 
fice,  entitled  "Agricultural  Educa- 
tion for  Teachers,"  written  by  G.  A. 
Bricker,  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. This  book  is  primarily  for 
teachers,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
themselves  to  teach  agriculture  in 
the  schools.  At  this  time  such  books 
are  needed  and  the  price  of  80  cents 
is  low  enough  to  put  in  the  reach 
of  all  teachers. 


Our  new  book,  "California  Poul- 
try Practice,"  is  meeting  with  a  good 
reception  from  the  poultrymen  of 
the  State.  Orders  for  the  book  as 
well  as  kind  words  are  being  re- 
ceived at  this  office  every  day.  The 
book  should  have  a  very  large  sale 
because  of  its  merit  and  the  need  of 
the  information  that  it  contains.  The 
price  of  $1  is  so  low  that  everyone 
can  afford  a  copy. 


The  work  of  getting  out  the  new- 
est book,  "California  Garden-Flow- 
ers, Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,"  is 
progressing  nicely.  Over  half  of  the 
copy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers 
and  Prof.  Wickson  is  rapidly  finish- 
ing the  balance.  Engravings  are 
being  made,  the  paper  is  on  hand 
and  the  cloth  covers  are  being  put 
together.  Before  January  1st  we 
think  the  book  will  be  ready  for  the 
trade.  Prof.  Wickson  is  writing  a 
great  book  and  every  purchaser  will 
be  more  than  pleased  when  reading 
it. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  BUILD  A  HOME. 

A  new  system  of  building  houses 
has  come  into  vogue.  Usually  in 
the  past  a  prospective  home  builder 
has  engaged  an  architect  and  called 
for  bids  for  the  building  of  their 
home.  The  Ready  Built  House  Co., 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  an  improve- 
ment over  this  method.  They  sell 
a  house  "knocked  down"  complete  in 
every  detail,  with  every  part  num- 
bered to  correspond  to  the  plans  that 
accompany  the  material.  Hence  it 
is  easily  possible  ofr  anyone  to  build 
their  own  home.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore that  quite  a  substantial  saving 
can  be  effected.  Consider  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  a  home  built 
is  easily  possible  for  any  one  to  build 
by  anyone  under  the  plan  of  the 
Ready  Built  House  Co.  In  fact  the 
company  has  gone  still  further,  and 
are  ready  to  formulate  home  plans 
with  the  ideas  of  the  prospective 
home  builders  incorporated  in  them. 
Under  this  method  one  can  buy  a 
complete  3  room  house  for  as  low  as 
$194,  and  a  five  room  house  for  $281. 
A»  prospective  home  builder  will  do 
well  to  at  least  send  for  one  of  the 
handsome  catalogues,  which  are  free 
for  the  asking,  before  going  ahead 
and  building  under  the  old  method. 


SHALL  IT  BE  "UNCLE  SAM," 
OR  "DADDY  SAM?" 

To  the  Editor:  Sunday  is  a  good 
day  to  think  of  ways  to  give  or  get 
for  the  other  fellow  half  the  road, 
and  a  square  deal.  I  write  to  you 
because  I  read  and  enjoy  all  of  your 
Pacific  Rural  Press  weekly  issues. 

Old  Age  Insurance. — For  some 
years  J .  have  been  considering  if  it 
would  not  be  the  next  best  bet  for 
the  United  States,  after  rural  mail, 
parcels  post,  better  banking,  etc., 
for  our  government  to  tax  every  man 
in  proportion  to  his  income,  just  a 
small  sum  monthly,  and  let  him  pay 
it  at  the  post  office.  Have  experts 
figure  the  proper  sum  per  $1,000  in- 
come to  tax  each  man.  Let  them 
receive  in  time  of  need  sums  in  pro- 
portion to  size  of  their  payments. 

Create  old  age  and  disability  pen- 
sions something  after  the  plan  of 
the  same  in  LJurope.  Some  State  and 
some  publication  of  influence  must 
work  out  and  be  father  to  this  idea. 
Why  not  a  good  job,  among  many 
other  good  jobs  you  have  done  with 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  why  not 
give  California  the  credit  of  being 
the  State  to  start  the  plan,  if  the 
whole  United  States  hesitates  to  try 
it  out? 

This  is  not  a  letter  for  publication, 
or  to  blow  my  own  horn. 

It  is  hell  on  earth  to  see  so  many 
more  or  less  good  men  down  and  out 
all  over  the  United  States  every 
time  we  have  a  panic,  and  at  other 
times.  If  all  men,  when  earning, 
wore  compelled  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  small  sum  weekly,  or  month- 
ly, they  would  do  it  gladly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  right  to  draw  on  the 
United  States  as  those  who  are  more 
fortunate  can  draw  on  the  banks 
when  they  need  money. 

I  carry  for  our  ranch  help,  State 
Compensation  Insurance,  and  every 
employer  should.  I  am  not  a  So- 
cialist, nor  a  member  of  any  other 
party.  I  vote  as  I  think  is  right.  Am 
not  going  as  far  as  Bellamy  did  in 
"Looking  Backward"  —  great  book, 
that  it  is.  But  endless  suffering, 
much  crime,  and  expense  can  be 
saved  by  the  United  States  acting  as 
father,  or  banker,  and  helping  those 
who  will  not,  or  can  not,  provide 
for  their  own  future.  Make  all  of 
us  do  it,  every  man  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  studied  this  plan  enough 
to  know  that  there  are  abuses  in 
Europe,  and  any  place  where  old 
age  or  disability  money  is  paid  by 
the  government  or  even  by  fraternal 
organizations.  A  large  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  various  lodges  in 
the  United  States  join  because  of 
some  financial  benefit  they  get,  or  ex- 
pect to  get.  I  believe  in  fraternity 
among  people  of  similar  tastes,  and 
ideas,  but  much  of  the  present  day 
lodge  fraternity  in  the  United  States 
is  a  clumsy  and  rather  poor  working 
machine.         OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

Chico. 

[These  are  good  propositions  to 
be  thinking  about.  We  are  drifting 
fast  into  some  form  of  paternalism 
in  government,  and  although  we  have 
not  learned  to  love  them  yet,  we  man 
be  bitten  by  that  bug  later. — Editor.] 


"Who  can  describe  a  caterpillar?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "I  can,  teacher," 
shouted  Tommy.  "Well,  Tommy, 
what  is  it?"  "An  upholstered  worm." 
— Our  Animals. 


DECIDUOUS  VARIETIES. 

The  fact  that  a  fruit  is  demanded 
in  the  market  does  not  prove  it 
should  be  planted.  Its  bearing  qua- 
lities and  the  amount  already  raised 
are  as  important  in  deciding  what  to 
plant. 

More  than  four  times  as  many 
Bartletts  were  shipped  from  Califor- 
nia this  year  as  of  all  other  varieties 
together  up  to  date.  Varieties  of 
which  over  16,000  boxes  were  ship- 
ped, are  in  the  order  named  below, 
from  greatest  down.  Bartlett  Clair- 
geau,  Hardy,  Cornice  and  Duchess. 

Santa  Clara  valley  raises  late 
pears  such  as  Cornice  to  ship  across 
the  wafer  and  makes  good  money  at 
it.  They  also  hit  the  holiday  trade 
in  the  East. 

Lake  county  Bartletts  ripen  so 
late,  not  having  been  irrigated,  that 
they  do  not  meet  the  competition  of 
the  main  crop. 

In  shipping  plums  the  Tragedy 
leads.  Other  varieties  popular  on 
the  market  are  Gros,  Giant,  Grand 
Duke,  Diamond,  Climax,  and  Wick- 
son. Clyman  and  Red  June  are  well 
liked  because  they  are  early  and 
stand  shipment  well.  Because  fruit 
sells  on  appearance,  Burbank  is  not 
so  popular  and  brings  a  low  price, 
though  it  has  a  never  failing  crop. 
Italian  leads  in  the  northwest  and 
is  popular  partly  because  of  its  black 
or  purple  color. 

Grape  shipments  continue  East, 
mostly  Tokays  and  Emperors.  Ma- 
lagas are  next  in  popularity.  The 
East  wants  grapes  they  can  see 
through.  J.  L.  Nagle  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange  says  that  Em- 
perors in  the  north  San  Joaquin  are 
black  and  opaque,  even  if  the  cut- 
tings be  taken  from  the  same  vine 
whose  cuttings  yield  red  Emperors 
in  the  south  San  Joaquin.  Mr.  Vir- 
den  has  observed  that  rain  doesn't 
hurt  Emperors  so  badly  as  Tokays 
and  Malagas.  Cornichon  sells  well 
in  limited  quantities,  but  the  de- 
mand for  Black  Prince  is  slipping 
backward. 

According  to  J.  E.  Green  of  the 
Frost  Prevention  Co.,  Roque  River 
Valley  Bartletts  come  later  than  Cali- 
fornia pears  and  are  profitable,  but 
apple  growers  are  vainly  trying  to 
sell  at  20  cents  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  Nagle  adds  Utah,  Colorado, 
Michigan  and  Connecticut  to  the 
sections  whose  peaches  compete 
with  our  Salways  and  others. 
Our  Picquet's  Late  and  Hull's 
Late  fill  a  gap  ten  days  earlier, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  limited 
because  grapes  are  then  coming.  The 
Northwest  is  pulling  out  peaches;  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  till  tney 
will  all  be  gone,  but  British  Colum- 
bia is  planting  heavily.  There  will 
be  more  room  there  for  our  peaches 
for  a  few  years  probably.  Several 
districts  in  California  are  pulling  out 
of  shipping  peaches.  Much  of  the 
valley  soil  raises  heavier  crops  than 
the  granite  foothills,  but  the  latter 
produce  hardier  fruit  for  shipment. 
In  working  out  of  Salways,  Mr.  Nagle 
believes  plums  would  be  better  than 
other  varieties  of  peaches,  and  blue 
plums  are  most  demanded  on  the 
markets.  Diamond  is  good  if  you 
are  willing  to  let  it  ripen  thoroughly, 
otherwise  it  is  bitter  and  discourages 
plum  eating.  It  has  heavy  bloom  on 
the  fruit  like  Grand  Duke.  The 
bloom,  especially  on  grapes  and 
plums,  is  an  important  aid  in  creat- 


ing demand.  It  is  not  so  necessary 
on  apples  and  pears.  Blue  color  in 
plums  makes  the  bloom  show  more 
noticeably. 

Mr.  Nagle  advises  a  succession  of 
good  varieties  for  the  whole  season 
because  there  never  is  a  year  when 
the  markets  are  always  low.  Fruit 
out  of  season,  especially  peaches  and 
plums,  are  heard  to  sell. 


TUBERCULOSIS  WAR. 

"  'Why  didn't  the  doctor  tell  me?'  " 
is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  questions 
which  the  tuberculosis  physician  has 
to  meet,"  says  Dr.  H.  W.  Hill,  of  the 
Minnesota  Public  Health  Association. 
"It  comes  so  often,  too,  from  men 
and  women  who  have  been  ailing  for 
three  or  four  years,  have  taken  treat- 
ment for  various  diseases,  but  never 
seriously  insisted  on  having  an  exam- 
ination which  would  have  shown  that 
they  had  tuberculosis.  Then,  when 
the  disease  is  far  advanced  they  come 
to  the  man  whose  specialty  it  is  to 
discover  tuberculosis  if  it  exists,  and 
it  is  often  too  late  to  effect  a  cure.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  save  the  other  members  of  the 
family  from  infection. 

"This  is  one  of  the  conditions 
which  the  Minnesota  Public  Associa- 
tion hopes  to  remedy  through  the 
funds  received  from  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals  this  year.  If  each 
one  does  his  little  share  for  the  sake 
of  the  sufferers  these  cases  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  and 
which  are  now  existing  in  open  men- 
ace to  the  entire  community,  will  be 
sought  out  and  placed  in  sanatoria 
and  their  families  examined  and  pro- 
tected. 


A  steamer  load  of  materials  and 
exhibits  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land has  arrived  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. There  are  78  tons  in  the 
shipment.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
for  the  New  Zealand  pavilion.  The 
consignment  for  the  Australian  pa- 
vilion consists  of  200  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  tree  ferns,  which  will  sur- 
round the  structure. 


Give  the  sow  a  good  dry  farrow- 
ing pen,  the  floor  of  which  has  been 
covered  with  straw,  and  the  sow  will 
be  better  contented.  Also  will  kill 
fewer  pigs  by  rolling  on  them. 
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AMERICA'S  LEADING 

HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Wayne,  Illinois       DUNHAM-M'LAUGHLIN,      OnKland.  Calii. 

PERCHERON  HORSES 

All  the  PRIZE-WINNING  PERCHERONS  that  we  exhibited  at  the  recent  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  have  been 
sold.  That  consignment  of  stallions  included  EVERY  FIRST- PRIZE-WINNER  IN  EVERY  OPEN  CLASS  ;  ALSO  EVERY 
CHAMPION. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  TWO  CAR  LOADS  OF  PERCHERONS  from  our  farm  in  Illinois,  which  we  have  been 
saving  and  conditioning  for  the  great  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO.  This  extraordinary  lot 
of  stallions  represent  MORE  WEIGHT,  MORE  BONE  and  BETTER  INDIVIDUALS  than  have  ever  before  been  shipped  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  , 

OF  SPECIAL  MENTION  in  this  consignment  are  three  two-year-olds,  weight  over  a  TON  each,  selected  from  the 
farms  of  the  BEST  BREEDERS  OF  FRANCE  before  any  of  the  other  American  Importers  arrived  there,  namely: 
"MARGIO, "  "MERCURE"  and  "MAKO."  Among  the  three-year-olds  is  the  black  "LAZZI,"  weighing  well  over  a  TON, 
and  pronounced  by  experts  in  France  as  the  GREATEST  THREE-YEAR-OLD  THAT  EVER  LEFT  THAT  COUNTRY. 
Topping  the  list  is  the  iron-grey  "JUSQUE,"  five  vears  old.  weighing  upwards  of  TWENTY-TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS 
—a  horse  of  rarest  FINISH,  and  MOST  SENSATIONAL  ACTION. 

We  Also  Have  Some  Extraordinary  American  Bred  Percherons 


m 


FOUR  PRIZE  WINNERS 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Breeders  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  any  one  of  the  stallions  of  our  late  shipment  will  be  practically  assured 
of  securing  PREMIER  HONORS,  in  their  respective  classes,  if  the  individuals  are  exhibited  at  the  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EX- 
POSITION, 1915. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  DUNHAMS  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1866 

Our  Mr.  WILLIAM  McLAUGHLIN  was  connected  with  McLaughlin  Bros,  from  1893  to  1908.  BETWEEN 
THEM,  DUNHAM  and  McLAUGHLIN  HAVE  IMPORTED  AND  SOLD  MORE  PRIZE-WINNING  PER- 
CHERONS THAN  ALL  THE  OTHER  FIRMS  IN  AMERICA  COMBINED.  THIS  IS  A  MATTER  OF  RECORD. 
THE  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  BUSINESS  IS  DUE  TO  THE  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  OUR 
STOCK;  CAREFUL,  CONSERVATIVE  MANAGEMENT,  AND  THE  PERFECT  FULFILLMENT  OF 
OBLIGATIONS. 

Below  are  a  few  of  our  satisfied  customers  who  purchased  of  us  since  the  State 

Fair,  Last  September. 

Perrv  and  Peter  Anderson.  Rio  Vista,  Cal..  LUCON,  1st  Prize  3-year-old  and  Grand  Champion.  State  Fair:  Wm.  and  Otto 
W.  Clark.  Petrolia.  Cal..  LAPON.  two-year-old;  J.  A.  Franklin.  Dunham.  Cal..  JASEUR;  M.  Simpson.  Academy,  Cal.. 
MAJEUR,  1st  Prize  two-vear-old ;  J.  L.  '&  T.  A.  Kilkenny.  Dixon.  Cal.;  MAIRAN;  B.  M.  Digges.  King  City.  Cal..  MARLOT; 
McGrath  Estate,  Oxuard*  Cal.,  MARS;  Koopman  Bros.,  Pleas anton,  Cal.,  MAYAN;  Jos.  Avilla.  Vallejo,  Cal..  KRURAL,  1st 
Prize  four-vear-old,  State  Fair. 

DUNHAM-McLAUGHLIN  COMPANY 

Western  Stables,  Emeryville  Race  Track,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Rice  As  California  Knows  It. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


If  one  were  to  ask  the  average  man  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
what  farm  crop  has  had  the  most  spectacular  growth  in  the  last  four 
years,  the  unhesitating  reply  nine  times  out  of  ten  would  be  "rice." 


tance  from  eastern  markets  might  be  somewhat  of  a  barrier  in  that 
rice-growers  in  the  Southern  States  could  more  cheaply  transport 
their  product  to  market,  but  the  facilities  now  afforded  water  car- 
riers through  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  ship  rice  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  for  40  cents  a 
hundred  against  38  cents  a  hundred  from  points  in  the  Southern 
States  to  New  York,  thereby  overcoming  any  apprehension  in  that 
direction. 

While  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  acres  of  land 
suitable  to  rice  culture  in  two  counties  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
conservative  estimates  based  on  the  amount  of  water  available  at 
the  present  time  are  that  not  more  than  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
entire  valley  are  irrigable  from  gravity  irrigation  systems.  The 
possibility  of  pump  irrigation  is  not  figured  into  the  above  estimate, 
however,  and  that  may  prove  to  be  a  factor  worth  while  in  the 
future. 

The  acreage  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  which  water  may 
be  supplied  is  an  uncertain  quantity  at  this  time,  due  to  the  compar- 
ative newness  of  the  industry  in  that  section,  which  has  not  allowed 
of  testing  out  the  different  localities  as  to  adaptability.  Experience 
so  far  shows,  however,  that  rice  can  be  grown  in  locations  which 
were  not  thought  possible  at  first,  and  that,  too,  under  pump  irri- 
gation. 

So  far  as  present  experience  is  concerned,  and  according  to  one 
of  the  best-informed  growers  in  the  State  at  this  time,  the  ideal  land 
for  rice  culture  is  that  having  a  top  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
sediment  soil  and  underlaid  with  adobe. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  by  many  in  the  past  that  good 
rice  land  should  be  underlaid  with  hardpan  in  order  that  the  water 
might  be  more  easily  retained.  It  now  develops  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  land  be  retentive  of  water  and  for 
that  reason  the  clay  types  of  soil  are  preferable. 


Wateribime,  a  Japanese  Rice. 

In  fact,  the  optimist  has  such  a  big  lead  over 
the  pessimist  on  this  subject  of  rice  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  that  one  can  scarcely  keep 
track  of  the  increase  in  acreage  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  so  fast  does  it  grow. 

Of  course,  rice  is  being  seriously  consid- 
ered in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  well  it 
might  be,  too,  judging  from  the  reported  yields 
secured  on  lands  of  little  worth  for  other  crops 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  after  all  one  has 
to  visit  the  section  where  rice  first  offered  the 
booster  a  chance,  in  order  to  secure  experi- 
ences that  really  count  most  to  the  prospective 
purchaser  of  rice  land  or  to  the  man  who  would 
grow  rice  on  land  already  owned. 

As  a  foodstuff  rice  ranks  ahead  of  all  other 
cereal  crops  in  that  it  serves  as  the  principal 
food  for  a  larger  number  of  people  in  this 
world  than  any  other,  and  statistics  show  that 
the  amount  consumed  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  has  been  continually  on  the  increase, 
even  though  approximately  37,000,000  pounds 
had  to  be  imported  in  1909.  Our  own  annual 
production  in  this  country  at  that  time  was 
only  668,901  pounds  of  cleaned  rice,  which 
would  seem  to  prove  pretty  conclusively  that 

there  is  no  chance  of  overdoing  rice  in  so  far  as  finding  a  market  is 
concerned. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  farm  products,  California's  dis- 


Rice  in  Sacramento  County. 

Such  soils  are  usually  the  most  difficult  to  handle  in  preparing 
them  for  seed,  whether  it  be  rice  or  other  crops,  but  the  theory  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  630.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
p.  m.,  December  15,  1914. 


Stationa. 

Rainfall  Data 

Temperature 
Data 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Past 

Week 

Week 

to  Date 

to  Date 

Max  'm 

Min'm 

Eureka. . . . 

2  60 

14.68 

13.07 

54o 

34o 

Red  Bluff.  .  . 

2.38 

7.28 

7.62 

50 

28 

Sacramento . 

.86 

2  92 

5.07 

52 

32 

S.  Francisco. 

1.74 

4.22 

5.68 

56 

42 

San  Jose.  .  .  . 

1.24 

4.10 

4  24 

56 

30 

.62 

1.59 

2.65 

60 

30 

Indep'nd'nce 

.12 

.52 

2.56 

46 

12 

8.  L.  Obispo . 

1.58 

3.85 

4.45 

58 

36 

Los  Angeles . 

.84 

2.15 

3.29 

64 

40 

Ban  Diego.  . 

.48 

3.07 

1.97 

64 

40 

The  Week. 


The  rains  have  reached  good  working  meas- 
ure, as  shown  by  the  Weather  Report  above, 
and  all  that  we  anticipated  in  the  way  of  field 
activity  in  seeding  and  soil-turning  for  later 
planting  is  being  realized.  This  will  give  a  new 
push,  no  doubt,  to  city  trade,  and  stimulate 
Christmas  shopping  also,  although  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  Californians'  pursuit  of  holi- 
day merchandise  seems  to  be  but  lightly  con- 
ditioned upon  general  trade  and  crop  condi- 
tions. .My  lord  may  be  on  the  street  scowling 
fiercely  with  his  friends  over  the  tightness  of 
the  times  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate 
glass,  my  lady  is  keeping  a  bunch  of  salesmen 
busy  showing  fabrics  and  foibles  of  which  she 
takes  arjnsfui  to  nil  her  !  ft-list.  And  then 
perhaps  the  old  man,  having  nearly  twisted  his 
face  off  over  the  financial  situation,  will  don  a 
smile,  walk  a  block  in  heavenly  anticipation, 
and  buy  a  limousine  for  his  wife.  This  matter 
of  hard  times  is  doubtless,  as  President  Wilson 
said,  largely  psychological.  It  has  always  re- 
minded us  of  the  old  lady  who  was  always 
lamenting  her  sinfulness — loudly  calling  upon 
the  Lord  to  witness  that  she  was  probably  the 
worst  sinner  since  the  publican  entered  the 
temple.  When  one  of  her  friends,  wearying 
of  the  harangue,  expressed  sorrow  that  she  was 
so  wicked,  she  quickly  retorted:  "Well,  I  don't 
think  I'm  any  worse  than  you  are!"  And  so  it 
is  with  the  hard  times:  hard  enough  surely, 
until  you  wish  to  do  something  soft  yourself, 
and  then  how  the  money  does  fly !  And  it  is 
mighty  fortunate  that  Christmas  softens  us  all 
up  a  little. 


A  Good  National  Christmas  Condition. 

And  yet,  there  are  plenty  of  good  hard  rea- 
sons why  Americans  should  be  active  and  con- 
tented.   It  does  not  help  the  poor  sufferers 


abroad  to  mope.  We  can  help  them  most  by 
being  confident  and  energetic,  and  if  we  are  not 
we  cannot  do  what  they  have  reason  to  expect 
of  us.  That  one  year  of  the  war  in  Europe  will 
add  $500,000,000  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  the  estimate  of  Edward  E. 
Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  who  has  just  completed  a 
study  of  reports  of  American  consuls  and  com- 
mercial representatives  abroad.  If  the  ratio 
of  increase  recorded  since  August,  when  the  war 
began,  is  maintained  until  next  August,  he  esti- 
mates that  new  orders  placed  on  the  books  of 
American  firms  will  total  half  a  billion  dollars. 
In  reaching  his  estimate  on  the  estimated  grand 
total  Mr.  Pratt  took  into  consideration  the 
enormous  increase  in  European  bound  food  sup- 
plies noted  in  September  and  October,  but  the 
increase  in  manufactured  articles  is  greater. 
Mr.  Pratt  says  that  in  one  item  alone,  that  of 
working  tool  of  all  kinds,  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in 
new  orders  from  European  countries  now  on 
their  books.  One  big  plant  has  enough  work 
ahead  of  it  to  keep  it  in  full  operation  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  the  next  two  years.  And 
so  it  seems  to  be  in  all  great  producing  lines, 
and  this  means  that  all  American  workers  will 
be  busy  and  home  trade  in  food  products  will 
be  brisk.  Every  one  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
high-class  and  more  costly  special  products 
which  California  sends  forth.  Why,  then, 
worry?  If  every  one  loosens  up  there  will  be 
nothing  tight.  It  is  now  the  psychological  mo- 
ment to  do  it. 


Germany  Will  Be  a  Good  Buyer. 

For  all  goods  not  contraband  of  war,  and 
only  a  few  are  contraband,  we  shall  have  a 
good  trade  even  with  beleaguered  Germany. 
The  cable  says  that  Copenhagen  is  full  of  Ger- 
man merchants,  salesmen,  and  others,  intent 
upon  doing  business  with  the  neutral  world, 
especially  the  United  States.  The  American 
consul-general,  Mr.  Winslow,  is  doing  his  ut- 
most to  assist  the  exporters  of  America  in  the 
sale  of  their  commodities.  Exporters  should 
bear  in  mind,  said  Winslow,  that  only  necessi- 
ties can  be  sold  to  Europe  at  the  present  time 
and  no  experiments  will  be  made  by  Danish  im- 
porters. Grain,  cotton,  flour,  provisions,  foot- 
wear, clothing,  canneu  goods,  metals,  and  all 
raw  material  will  have  the  call.  Surely  a  diet 
of  California  dried  peaches  will  help  the  Ger- 
man people  discharge  their  heavy  burden,  and 
then  our  peach-sick  producers  will  see  our 
prophecy  of  December  5  on  its  way  toward 
realization. 


How  to  Get  to  Germany  in  German  Ships. 

Will  it  not  jar  the  world  to  see  the  German 
ships  flying  the  United  States  flag?  It  really 
does  look  as  though  Uncle  Sam  could  rule  the 
seas  in  a  commercial  way,  if  he  is  only  up  to 
his  chances,  and  it  aads  to  the  dramatic  ;nter- 
est  of  it  to  knov\  that  a  woman  is  a  leader  of  the 
affair.  The  story  comes  from  New  York  that 
for  the  last  two  weeks  a  young  German  woman. 
Bertha  von  Kessler.  private  secretary  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Friedrich  Ballin,  German 
steamship  magnate,  has  been -in  New  York  pav- 
ing the  way  for  negotiations  which  will  begin 
with  the  arrival  of  Herr  Ballin.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  Hamburg- American  line 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd,  which  practically 
constitute  Germany's  mercantile  marine,  have 


been  losing  at  the  rate  of  $250,000  a  day.  Herr 
Ballin  proposes  to  lease  all  the  German  vessels 
to  an  American  company  for  a  number  of  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  are  to  revert  to  their 
original  owners.  This  would  give  America  a 
chance  to  build  a  merchant  fleet,  which  would 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  termination  of  the  lease 
of  the  German  boats. 

And  so  it  may  come  to  be  that  these  popular 
ocean  liners,  having  for  decades  transported  in 
their  state-rooms  American  "peaches"  in  quest 
of  foreign  titles,  will  now  carry  California 
peaches  for  a  more  broadly  humane  purpose. 


The  Essence  of  Rural  Credits. 

Phases  of  the  broad  rural  credit  question  are 
likely  to  crop  out  on  any  page  of  this  journal, 
for  the  farming  population  is  beginning  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  and  to  have  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  Grange  order  is  taking  it  up  seri- 
ously, and  all  other  agricultural  organizations 
should  follow  suit.  It  is  really  a  simple  matter 
in  its  main  purpose,  although  it  has  ramifica- 
tions and  touches  development,  colonization, 
etc.  It  should  be  simple  also  in  its  methods,  al- 
I  hough  it  naturally  crosses  a  number  of  fences 
and  hedges  which  the  financial  fraternity  has 
fixed  up  for  people  to  run  between.  Take  first 
the  general  purpose,  and  to  define  that  we  run 
no  chance  of  launching  heterodoxy  if  we  choose 
the  words  of  a  man  eminent  in  finance  and  cor- 
porate interests,  W.  C.  Brown,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and 
now  an  Iowa  farmer.  At  the  Farmers'  Con- 
gress last  week  he  said:  "The  establishment  of 
farm  credits  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions now  before  the  Nation.  The  farmer  is 
now  paying  twice  the  interest  he  should.  Long 
time  loans  at  a  low  rate  would  enable  the  far- 
mer to  properly  finance  his  work,  and  it  is  this 
financing  upon  which  depends  to  large  degree 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Brown  also  said  that  farmers  will  ap- 
prove the  position  on  the  question  taken  by 
President  Wilson.  The  President's  position  is 
described  in  the  official  forecast  of  his  message 
as  follows :  "He  will  urge  the  passage  of  a  rural 
credits  bill,  whereby  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  enabled  to  assist  themselves  in 
financing  their  crops.  He  will  not  suggest  direct 
government  aid  of  any  sort,  but  merely  will 
ask  that  the  national  government  afford  an  in- 
strumentality whereby  farmers  may  be  enabled 
to  avail  themselves  of  benefits  similar  to  those 
which  businessmen  generally  expect  from  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks." 

That  is  a  discriminating  utterance.  It  does 
not  say  that  the  Reserve  banks  will  be  open  to 
farmers'  transactions  just  as  it  does  to  com- 
mercial transactions,  although  that  is  true.  It 
is  true :  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Farmers 
are  not  used  to  dealing  with  banks  as  mer- 
chants do.  They  do  not  have  the  same  facility 
in  stacking  up  collateral.  A  few  of  them  can 
deal  with  a  Reserve  bank  through  existing  local 
banks  just  as  merchants  do,  but  the  mass  can- 
not. President  Wilson  says  there  should  be  an 
instrumentality  by  which  farmers  can  have 
benefits  similar  to  those  which  business  men 
expect.  That  is  the  root  of  the  matter:  now 
watch  what  will  sprout  from  it ! 


The  Attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  attitude  of  Secretary  Houston  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the 
president's  cabinet  is  naturally  taken  by  the 
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press  as  foreshadowing  the  President's  attitude 
also — and,  in  a  way,  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  telegraph  brings  an  outline  of  the 
Secretary's  report  in  which  he  is  said  to  point 
out  that  the  new  bank  law  "takes  just  and  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  farmers'  require- 
ments." He  suggests  that  any  credit  needs  of 
the  agricultural  community  beyond  those  cared 
for  under  the  Federal  Eeserve  law,  should  be 
cared  for  by  a  system  of  "co-operative  credit 
associations,"  financed  with  private  funds,  by 
means  of  which  the  combined  credit  of  farm- 
ing communities  could  be  utilized,  and  by  a  sys- 
tem of  land  mortgage  banks,  likewise  privately 
capitalized.  This  must  mean  that  if  farmers 
need  fairer  financing  and  lower  interest  they 
must  get  it  for  themselves  or  from  their  old 
friends,  the  present  banking  institutions — for 
nothing  but  a  bank  can  get  at  a  Eeserve  bank. 
Getting  it  for  themselves  may  mean  that  they 
may  organize  banks  of  their  own  and  thus  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Reserve  bank,  just 
as  other  banks  do.  We  will  not  argue  about 
that  now — just  wait  and  see  if  it  that  which 
will  sprout  in  Washington. 

But  Secretary  Houston  has  convictions  on  the 
quality  of  American  farmers.  The  fragment  of 
his  report  which  comes  over  the  wires  has  this : 
"There  seems  to  be  no  emergency  which  re- 
quires or  justifies  government  assistance  to  the 
farmers  directly  through  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment's cash  or  the  government's  credit.  The 
American  farmer  is  sturdy,  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent. He  is  not  in  the  condition  of  serf- 
dom or  semi-serfdom,  in  which  were  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  for  whom  government  aid  was  ex- 
tended in  some  form  or  other  during  the  last 
century." 

That  is  all  right  as  a  patriotic  sentiment,  but 
what  has  it  always  cost,  and  what  does  it  cost 
now?  According  to  ex-President  Brown,  as 
quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  farmers 
have  walked  up  to  the  onyx  counter  and  paid 
twice  as  much  for  money  as  others  have.  As 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  "sturdy,  self-reliant 
and  independent"  enough  to  do  that,  why 
should  the  American  nation  worry?  There  are 
reasons  enough  why  the  nation  should  worry — 
enough  to  fill  this  page.  But  one  will  do  now, 
and  that  is  this:  agricultural  production  can- 
not endure,  under  present  conditions,  if  it  has 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  the  capital  needed  to 
make  a  product  as  the  merchant  pays  for  the 
capital  needed  to  handle  it:  it  cannot  endure 
if  it  pays  from  as  much  as  twice  to  three  times 
as  much  for  having  it  pushed  over  the  onyx  to 
him  as  the  real  owner  of  the  money  gets  for  the 
use  of  it. 

There  is  too  much  onyx  in  American  bank- 
ing. Money  will  slide  over  a  board  in  America 
just  as  it  does  in  Europe.  American  farmers 
may  have  to  establish  that  fact  for  themselves 
and  not  be  aided  to  do  it  by  patriotism,  philan- 
thropy and  altruism  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
has  been  done  in  Europe,  as  Secretary  Houston 
suggests,  but  one  thing  is  sure.  Something  will 
drop  in  the  agriculture  of  "my  own  United 
States"  if  the  farmer  has  to  run  along  under 
the  "hind  ex"  of  the  financial  chariot  much 
longer. 

But  this,  he  does  not  propose  to  do.  Already 
a  committee,  appointed  by  those  most  inter- 
ested in  farming,  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
united  influence  of  agriculturists  to  remodel 
laws  now  pending  in  Congress,  so  farmers  may 
have  adequate  banking  privileges  comparable 
to  those  of  business  men. 


Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  most  give  name  and  address. 


Why  Not.  Credits  for  Existing  Farmers? 

To  the  Editor :  I  note  articles  in  last  issue 
of  Rural  Press  regarding  "Rural  Farm  Cred- 
its," in  connection  with  colonizing  large  tracts 
01  lanu  and  .selling  to  farmers  on  long  time  at 
low  interest.  This  should  be  very  desirable  if 
properly  worked  out;  but  why  cannot  it  be 
made  also  to  include  those  who  already  have 
the  land,  but  lack  sufficient  capital  to  develop 
it  and  get  started?  Farms  of  this  class  would 
be  more  scattered  and  not  all  in  a  bunch  to- 
gether, but  otherwise  could,  I  believe,  be  in- 
cluded, and  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  a 
large  number  in  all  of  the  newer  sections.  This 
class  of  farmers  should  certainly  be  entitled  to 
at  least  as  much  consideration  as  Belgians,  or 
Easterners,  or  Californians  who  do  not  at  pres- 
ent live  on  or  own  land. — T.  J.  True,  Lancaster. 

That  is  true  and  that  is  a  point  which  we  al- 
ways have  in  view  in  discussing  the  subject. 
Naturally,  the  making  of  a  lot  of  new  farmers 
has  more  dramatic  interest  and  appeals  to  con- 
sumers, economists  and  politicians  who  are 
now  carrying  most  of  the  rural  credit  propa- 
ganda for  generally  patriotic  purposes.  Unless 
the  real  existing  farmers,  who  wish  capital  at 
fair  rates,  get  together  and  work  for  it,  they 
are  surely  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Discuss 
it,  organize  to  secure  it,  and  then  go  to  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season  If  farmers  do  not  do 
this  they  are  not  very  likely  to  get  anything. 


Corn  Smut. 

To  the  Editor:  My  corn  has  considerable 
smut  in  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause  and 
how  to  prevent  it.  It  was  planted  between 
the  1st  and  10th  of  May  on  creek  overflow  land 
and  given  the  usual  cultivation.— C.  A.  V.,  For- 
estville. 

Corn  smut  is  not  often  seriously  abundant  in 
this  State.  Even  in  States  where  most  corn  is 
grown,  nothing  is  usually  done  for  it  except  to 
cut  out  and  burn  the  stalks  seen  to  be  affected 
before  the  black  powder  has  a  chance  to  burst 
out  and  fly  around.  Such  stalks  should  not  be 
fed  to  stock  nor  allowed  to  lie  around  and  ripen 
their  spores. 


Japan  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  about  Japan 
clover,  or  Lespedeza.  Is  it  grown  anywhere 
in  California,  and  what  is  the  food  value  com- 
pared to  alfalfa?  Will  stock  eat  it  as  well  as 
alfalfa  when  dry  ?  Is  it  suitable  for  land  in  the 
foothills,  without  irrigation? — W.  A.  S.,  Berry 
Creek. 

It  is  an  annual  which  will  not  grow  in  most 
California  places  in  the  rainy  season,  because 
it  is  tender  against  frost.  It  will  not  grow 
much  during  our  dry  summer  because  it  does 
not  like  drouth.  It  is  of  no  use  without  irriga- 
tion, and  if  one  has  water  he  can  grow  alfalfa, 
which  is  vastly  superior,  because  it  makes  sev- 
eral times  as  much  growth  and  because  it  does 
not  need  to  be  seeded  every  year.  Bur  clover 
is  worth  more  to  us  than  Japan  clover  because 
it  grows  in  the  winter  and  seeds  itself.  Japan 
clover  was  tried  in  California  thirty-five  years 
ago  and  pronounced  of  no  account  for  us.  In 
the  Southern  States,  with  summer  rains,  it  is 
well  thought  of. 


Laying  Out  for  Almonds  and  Small  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  some  six  acres  of  land 
in  this  vicinity  which  I  expect  to  plant  to  a!-- 


monds  mostly.  The  land  is  what  is  known  lo- 
cally as  Vaquero  loam,  with  gentle  slopes  but 
somewhat  rolling  contours.  As  I  wish  to  get 
the  best  results  possible  from  this  acreage, 
would  like  to  plant  on  the  hexagonal  system. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  using  this  system  in- 
stead of  the  square  system  on  rolling  land,  and 
would  not  the  hexagonal  system  give  greater 
yields  from  this  acreage  than  if  planted  any 
other  way?  If  trees  were  planted  about  30 
feet  apart  on  the  hexagonal  plan,  how  long 
could  one  grow  berries  between  the  rows  before 
the  ground  would  be  needed  for  the  trees;  or 
could  not  the  berries  be  grown  indefinitely  pro- 
vided sufficient  fertilizer  was  supplied  to  pro- 
vide the  needs  of  both  trees  and  berries? — A.  H. 
W.,  Templeton. 

We  would  prefer  laying  out  in  squares,  es- 
pecially on  uneven  ground,  because  it  gives 
wider  areas  for  working,  although  it  does  not 
favor  working  in  so  many  directions.  We 
would  welcome  discussion  on  the  results  of 
wider  experience  by  our  readers.  We  have 
never  seen  demonstration  that  the  few  more 
trees  in  the  hexagonal  planting  made  the  acre 
yield  greater,  Perhaps  readers  have  facts  on 
this  point  also.  Until  corrected  we  shall  say 
that  the  theoretical  advantages  of  actually 
equal  division  of  the  land  and  the  consequent 
setting  of  a  few  more  trees,  is  either  not  real- 
ized or  is  counter-balanced  by  the  greater  in- 
convenience in  working.  As  for  the  trees  get- 
ting the  use  of  all  the  land  we  have  no  doubt 
they  do  that,  even  if  the  roots  have  to  go  a 
little  farther  for  it.  Inter-planting  is  surely 
more  easily  managed  by  the  square  system  and 
it  carries  the  advantage  of  working  in  sev- 
eral directions,  whatever  that  advantage 
may  be.  If  you  are  to  run  your  almond  plant- 
ing by  rainfall  we  would  not  try  to  grow  ber- 
ries: first,  because  you  would  not  get  many 
berries,  other  than  blackberries,  and  second, 
you  could  not  cultivate  as  you  should  for  maxi- 
mum moisture  conservation  for  the  sake  of  the 
trees.  You  could,  of  course,  make  up  for  the 
plant-food  taken  by  the  berries  by  using  fer- 
tilizers, but  fertilizers  avail  nothing  unless  the 
trees  have  water  enough.  This  remark  is  made 
because  you  do  not  say  anything  about  irriga- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  the  moisture  the  berries 
would  take,  but  also  what  they  would  cause 
you  to  lose. 


Disinfecting  Tree  Holes. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  blown  out  about  40 
stunted  Bartlett  pears  which  seem  to  have  been 
affected  with  crown  gall  or  some  other  fungus 
as  the  roots  and  stumps  were  badly  decayed.  I 
desire  to  replant  with  Gravenstein  apples.  Can 
you  advise  me  how  to  disinfect  the  holes  with- 
out transporting  too  much  water  (as  copper 
sulphate  solution).  The  bottom  of  the  holes 
are  filled  with  manure,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  settles  will  fill  with  new  soil. — Sub- 
scriber, Sebastopol. 

Probably  a  good  whitening  of  the  hole  with 
air-slaked  lime,  before  putting  in  the  new  soil, 
will  do  as  much  good  as  anything.  It  will  at 
least  comfort  you  by  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  something.  We  should  count  most  up- 
on the  use  of  good  soil  from  a  distance  from 
the  old  holes.  Put  a  good  deal  of  soil  between 
the  roots  and  the  manure.  We  would  prefer  to 
put  the  manure  on  top  after  planting.  If  your 
blasting  shattered  the  old  subsoil  so  as  to  fur- 
nish better  under-drainage  the  apples  may  come 
through  all  right.  Otherwise  they  will  follow 
the  pears  probably,  after  awhile.  Rotten  root 
is  usually  the  result  of  planting  in  a  place 
naturally  defective. 
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Dried  Fruit  Middlemen's  Profit 


\  sure  to  enlarge  the  sales  as  each 
1  customer  tells  his  friends.  Advertise, 
j  ments  in  journals  which    reach  the 


[Written  (or  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS] 

In  another  article  appears  the 
plaint  that  dried  peaches  have  sold 
at  2  %  cents.  We  inquired  the  retail 
price  of  fancy  dried  fruit  in  quanti- 
ties up  to  8  or  10  pounds,  from  three 
representative  grocers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  follow:  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Co.,  Peaches,  unpacked, 
12%-15  cents  per  pound,  peeled,  25- 
30  cents,  apricots  20-25  cents,  nec- 
tarines 20c,  plums  20c,  prunes  60- 
70s,  10c,  larger  sizes  22y2c,  pears 
25c,  black  and  white  figs  10c,  apples 
10-1 5c,  seedless  raisins  2  and  3 
pounds  for  25c.  At  the  grocery  de- 
partment of  the  Emporium,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  were  given:  Peaches 
25c,  apricots  25c,  prunes  15-2  5c, 
pears  20c,  black  and  white  figs  10c, 
cluster  raisins  25c,  seedless  raisins 
15c.  Johnson  Bros,  in  another  part 
of  the  city  quoted  peaches  unpeeled 
10c,  peeled  20c,  apricots  12-15c, 
prunes  (50-60s)  9c,  (40-50s)  12c  or 
packed  in  5  pound  boxes  65c,  (30- 
40's)  15c,  pears  two  pounds  for  25c, 
black  and  white  figs  7c,  apples  evap- 
orated 10c,  seedless  raisins  2  pounds 
for  25c,  clusters  20c,  in  5  pound 
cartons  95c. 

Two  ways  of  getting  reductions 
on  these  prices  were  offered.  One  was 
for  neighbors  to  club  their  orders 
and  have  them  shipped  by  freight  in 
larger  quantities,  in  which  case  the 
last  named  grower  prepays  the 
freight.  The  other  way  is  to  buy  in 
the  original  25  and  50  pound  pack- 
ages and  get  a  small  discount. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  prices 
and  the  ones  received  by  the  grower, 
we  are  not  attempting  to  blame  any 
set  of  commercial  men — the  facts 
are  that  there  is  too  much  expense  in 
handling  between  the  grower  and  the 
consumer  here  in  California  as  well 
as  to  the  East.  That  expense  added 
to  the  retail  price  puts  dried  fruit 
out  of  reach  of  the  greatest  consum- 
ers, those  of  little  means  and  large 
families. 

To  get  rid  of  our  dried  fruit  crops 
we  must  increase  consumption.  Aside 
from  putting  up  cleaner,  higher  grade 
fruit  in  attractive  packages,  we  must 
reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

To  keep  on  in  the  dried  fruit  bus- 
iness, especially  peaches,  we  must 
raise  the  price  to  the  grower. 

Reduce  the  "Between"  Expenses. 
— The  only  posible  way  to  accom- 
plish these  antagonistic  "musts"  is 
to  decrease  the  expenses  between 
producer  and  consumer.  One  of  the 
most  promising  ways  to  do  this  with 


dried  fruits  has  been  tried  for  two 
years  by  the  Winters  Dried  Fruit 
Co.  They  pack  first-class  fruit  in 
boxes  holding  8  pounds  net,  or  in 
cartons  holding  2%  pounds  net,  with 
three  different  kinds  of  fruits  in 
each  double-faced  corrugated  board 
package.  They  quote  priceo  on  a  de- 
livered basis  that  compare  very  fav- 
orably with  the  retail  prices  quoted 
above.  They  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express  or  parcels 
post,  whichever  is  cheapest.  We 
quote  below  what  Manager  F.  W. 
Wilson  says  about  the  project: 

"Our  company  was  prompted  to 
pack  dried  fruit  in  cartons  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  attractive  rates 
which  the  Wells-Fargo  Co.  was  mak- 
ing to  the  East.  For  instance,  the 
cost  of  sending  a  10  lb.  package  East 
by  parcels  post  into  the  eighth  zone 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,  where- 
as he  can  send  such  a  package  by  ex- 
press to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  having  an  express  office,  foi 
40c. 

"We  are  taking  hold  of  the  propo- 
sition rather  slowly  and  carefully, 
trying  to  put  up  just  as  attractive 
pack  as  possible,  and  endeavoring 
to  develop  the  business  on  its  merits. 
So  far,  we  have  done  very  little  ad- 
vertising. We  are  frank  to  say 
that  we  are  quite  encouraged  in 
this  work  as  orders  are  coming  in 
daily  and  we  receive  so  many  com- 
pliments on  the  pack.  We  feel  that 
the  business  will  be  a  profitable  one 
in  the  near  future." 

Their  price  list  is  given  below  for 
comparison  with  the  retail  prices  in 
San  Francisco.  The  "delivered" 
price  applies  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

Price  Per  round  for  Dried  Fruits. 

FRI'IT  In  2%  Pound  Cartons     In  8  Pound  Boxes 

F.  0.  B. 

Winters  Delivered 

Apricots  16  20.8 

Peaches   10  14.8 

Prunes   12  16.8 

Pears   14  18.8 

Figs    8  12.8 


consumers  would  probably  make  the 
business  increase  with  a  jump;  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  customers 
could  be  most  quickly  secured. 
While  the  Winters  company's  prices 
do  not  greatly  benefit  the  consumers, 
they  return  to  the  growers  a  large 
part  of  what  is  usually  absorbed  in 
the  between. 

Anybody  Can  Do  It. — We  see  no 


reason  why  you,  Mr.  Dried  Fruit 
Grower,  should  not  practice  the  same 
method  of  disposing  of  your  surplus 
dried  fruit,  and  not  leave  it  for  the 
worms  to  spoil.  There  is  more 
money  in  it  than  in  selling  by  the  box 
to  the  dealer,  and  your  fruit,  clean 
and  neatly  packed,  will  tempt  more 
appetites  than  the  common  dishevel- 
led array  seen  in  the  stores.  You 
might  reduce  the  price  to  stimulate 
consumption  and  still  make  more 
than  you  have  been  making. 


PLANT  <  > 

APRICOTS 

Consider  these  facts — 

Market— The  entire  world. 
Demand — Steadily  Increasing. 
Supply — Grown  commercially  only  in 

California. 
Profit— From  $175  to  $300  an  acre. 
Weigh  the  evidence,  and  your  own  good 
judgment  will  tell  you  to  plant 

81  LVA-  BE  RGTH  O  LDT'8 
Foot-Hill  Grown 

Apricot  Trees 

Prized  for  their  thrift,  hardiness,  good  root 
systems  and  freedom  from  disease. 
Though  we  have  an  extra  fine  block  of 
Blenheims,  Royal,  Newcastle  Karly,  Moor- 
park,  Routier's  Peach, anil  Tihon  on  Apricot. 
Peach  and  Myrobolan  Root,  a  shortage  of 
good  stock  is  expected  this  year,  so  order 
now  and  get  choice  trees. 

WRITE  US  FIRST 


F.  0.  B. 
Winters 
13% 

7V4 
9% 
12Vj 
414 

Packages, 
the  cartons  are 
inches.  It 
laid 


Delivered 
18% 
12% 
14% 
17% 
9% 

—The 


The     Kind  of 

package  in  which 
shipped  is  9%  x  15  x  2% 
comes  flat,  the  cartons  are  laid  on 
it  and  it  is  folded  over  them,  coming 
together  across  the  center  of  the 
flat  side  with  end  flaps  inside.  All 
the  joints  are  then  sealed  with  gum- 
med paper.  On  one  flat  side  is  print- 
ing. In  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
are  the  "return  if  not  delivered"  in- 
structions, under    which    are  the 
names  of  all  the  fruits  handled.  The 
three  names  representing  the  fruits 
inclosed  are    underscored    with  a 
blue  pencil.  Below  this  is  room  for 
express  pasters  and  beside  it  is  the 
legend,  "The  package  contains  three 
2%  pound  cartons,  selected  Califor- 
nia Dried     Fruits     packed  where 
grown"    with    a  space  for  the  com- 
pany's name  and  address.  Below  that, 
is  space  for  the  address  of  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  sent. 

The  cartons  are  each  about  9  % 
x  5  x  IVz  made  of  light-weight  card- 
board and  printed  with  an  attractive 
colored  picture  on  the  upper  side, 
with  the  brand  and  weights.  Both 
ends  are  labeled  "Sun  Cured,"  and 
on  the  bottom  is  printed  "We  pack 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  figs  and 
pears  in  2  %  pound  cartons,  and  8 
and  25  pound  boxes.  Write  for  book- 
let of  recipes." 

These  cartons  and  packages,  con- 
taining only  the  finest  fruit,  are 
their  own  advertisement    and  are 


The  fearful  waste  of  Time,  Water,  Land 
and  Labor  attendant  upon  the  use  of  old- 
time  irrigation  methods,  led  to  the  perfection 

of  the 

K  T"  SYSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION 

a  number  of  years  ago.  If  you  are  a  present 
or  prospective  irrigator,  you  cannot  afford  to 
experiment  with  obsolete  methods.  Write 
today  for  the  "K  T"  Brown  Book,  or  for  any 
specific  information  you  may  require. 


Kellar-Thomason  Co. 

"Orijinators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrljatlng" 

1234  East  28th  Street,  Los  Angeles 

<Ai»  your   Dealer  or  Contractor) 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAX  JOSE,  CALIF. 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO. 

We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory 
on  the  Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  cus- 
tomer may  send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  in 
the  way  of  a  fertilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:  BOXE  AXD  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


Martinez  Nursery 

Established  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  20,000  Bartlett! 
Pears,  10,000  Apples  (leading  varieties),  large  stocks  of  AJmonda  and 
Apricots  (leading  varieties);  also  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  Plum,  Prone 
and  Peach  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  list  on  application. 

THOMAS  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Gypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  dlease,  root  rot,  varigated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 

COX  SOLED  ATED  PACIFIC  CEMEXT  PLASTER  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  ljOS  Angeles,  CaJ. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  B      Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Clouds — Their  Effect  on  Frost. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.   E.  Adanson,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

Clouds  are  seen  in  several  differ- 
ent forms,  and  are  classified  under 
four  general  headings  as,  Cirrus, 
Cumulus,   Stratus,  and  Nimbus. 

They  are  of  great  value  as  weath- 
er indicators,  if  the  conditions  gov- 
erning their  formation  are  studied. 
They  were  in  fact  the  principal  basis 
for  scientific  weather  predictions  be- 
fore the  days  of  fine  instrumental 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. 

Dr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  in  his 
"Clouds  of  California,"  says  of 
clouds  as  weather  indicators:  "The 
clouds  by  their  character  indicate 
the  condition  of  the  upper  air  and 
also  the  drift  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  also  serve  to  indicate  the  ob- 
server's proximity  to  the  low  pres- 
sure area." 

The  observation  of  the  clouds, 
taken  in  combination  with  the  story 
of  the  upper  air  as  given  us  by  the 
various  instruments  used  in  the 
study  of  weather  problems,  will  give 
us  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  frost  conditions  prob- 
able for  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  type  of  cloud  which  is  of 
most  interest  to  the  frost  fighter  is 
the  Stratus,  because  it  is  the  form 
that  most  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
prevention  of  heat  losses  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  name  of  this  cloud  form  is 
taken  from  its  shape,  namely  that 
of  a  layer,  forming  a  huge  blanket 
over  the  earth  in  the  area  in  which 
the  cloud  is  developed.  This  inter, 
venes  to  stop  the  heat  from  radiating, 
by  placing  in  the  path  of  the  heat 
waves  the  minute  particle  of  water 
of  which  the  clouds  are  made.  This 
deflects  the  waves  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  globules  of  water,  each 
in  turn  absorbing  a  portion  of  the 
heat,  but  letting  very  little  pass 
through.  The  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  cloth  cover  over  plants,  or 
the  glass  of  the  green  house.  The 
degree  of  protection  afforded  is  re- 
markable. Even  a  thin  veil  which 
will  allow  the  larger  stars  to  be  seen 
will  not  only  prevent  a  serious  fall  in 
the  temperature,  but  will  show  a 
rise  of  two  or  more  degrees. 

One  fine  thing  about  the  Stratus 
cloud  is  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  a 
more  or  less  heavy  belt  of  moist  air 
not  penetrated  by  cross  or  upward 
currents  of  air,  and  indicates  that 
the  conditions  are  reasonably  set- 
tled. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Cumulus 
cloud  is  an  indicator  of  upward  air 
currents,  and  is  for  that  reason  an 
evidence  of  unsettled  conditions. 
We  have  seen  the  cumulus  clouds 
roll  in  great  masses,  banking  against 
the  mountains  about  sunset,  making 
a  brave  show  of  increasing  cloudi- 
ness, only  to  see  them  disappear  al- 
most as  by  magic,  leaving  the  air 
clear  and  sharp,  with  the  possibility 
of  low  temperatures  by  morning. 
The  Nimbus  or  rain  clouds  are  al- 
ways welcome,  for  the  reason  that 
when  there  is  abundance  of  water 
there  is  little  danger  of  serious  freez- 
ing weather.  Many  people  are  torn 
with  fears  when  a  heavy  cold  rain 
leaves  the  mountains  white  with 
snow.  The  fact  is  that  had  the  low 
temperatures  that  made  the  snow 
come  without    the    moisture  with 


them  there  would  have  been  some 
busy  times  for  the  frost  fighter,  and 
also  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  snow 
brings  with  it  any  severe  cold.  If 
snow  brought  cold  nights  to  us  there 
would  be  a  continuous  series  of 
freezing  weather  as  long  as  the 
snow  should  last,  which  is  not  the 
case  as  any  thinking  person  will  ad- 
mit. 

Clouds  as  a  whole  are  formed  by 
the  cooling  of  moisture-laden  air, 
and  when  the  cooling  process  is  com- 
plete the  clouds  will  disappear.  This 
action  is  responsible  at  times  for  the 
formation  of  fog  near  the  ground 
'surface  on  cold  nights  when  there  is 
present  a  large  amount  of  moisture, 
either  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground, 
from  rain. 

If  several  cool  nights  follow  in 
succession  there  will  be  some  con- 
siderable redaction  in  the  humidity, 
with  an  increasing  danger  of  serious 
frost  conditions.  This  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  known  and  oft- 
stated  condition  that  the  third  night 
is  the  worst  in  a  time  of  frost.  Moist- 
ure is  our  greatest  ally  in  the  frost 
fight  whether  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  clouds  in  the  upper  air,  or  in  the 
formless  thing  called  humidity.  It 
will  be  found  that  on  a  night  of  high 
relative  humidity  the  fuel  required 
to  hold  the  orchard  temperatures 
above  the  danger  point  will  be  much 
less,  than  on  nights  when  the  hu- 
midity is  very  low.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious when  we  have  it  in  our  minds 
that  the  same  moisture-laden  air  that 
prevents  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  earth,  also  prevents  the  rapid 
passing  off  of  the  heated  products  of 
combustion  from  the  orchard  heaters. 


COVER  CROPS  INJURIOUS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 


That  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
cover  crop  question  has  l>een  ob- 
served by  a  number  of  Santa  Clara 
fruit  growers.  If  iiolding  the  leaves 
late  into  the  winter  strengthens  the 
trees  and  fruit  buds,  then  a  number 
of  unirrigated  orchards  which  are  in- 
tercropped to  winter  vegetables  are 
in  much  better  shape  than  those 
where  a  cover  crop  is  planted  or  al- 
lowed. 

Except  where  the  winter  rain  has 
been  unusually  heavy  and  well  ab- 
sorbed, the  covercrops  evaporate  so 
much  of  it  that  the  trees  and  fruit 
suffer.  Not  so  much  Is  evaporated 
in  winter,  but  in  spring,  during  the 
warm  and  hot  days  that  precede  the 
drying  of  the  ground  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  plowed,  a  deep,  heavy 
covercrop  exposes  a  vast  pumping 
surface  to  the  sun  and  winds  from 
which  an  almost  unbelievable  ton- 
nage of  water  is  evaporated.  Much 
of  this  comes  from  beneath  where 
the  soil  should  be  partially  dried 
for  plowing,  and  is  wasted.  The  cul- 
ture of  vegetables  assists  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  soil  and  helps 
to  retain  the  moisture  for  the  later 
use  of  the  trees. 


Gophers  have  not  bothered  wal- 
nuts on  Alvin  Wheeler's  ranch  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  though  they  have 
been  numerous  and  injurious  to 
other  trees  interplanted  with  wal- 
nuts. He  drowned  a  lot  of  them 
and  trapped  70  or  80.  Their  holes 
were  found  all  around  walnut  roots 
but  the  roots  were  not  gnawed. 
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ORANGE 
LEMON 


Hrees 


S  GRAPE  FRUIT 

I  LIME 

S  "\Y /E  are  digging  our  citrus  stock  now  and  the  trees  are 

S  VV    sPlendid.     We  never  handled  or  grew  finer  trees. 

They  are  of  large  caliper,  well  branched  and  absolutely 

=  free  of  all  insect  or  fungus  pests.   We  have  about  75,000  trees 

X  to  dispose  cf  during  the  coming  season  which  accounts  for  the 

«  low  prices  at  which  we  are  offering  them:  Oranges,  Navel  and 

S  Valencias;  Lemons,  Eureka;  Grape  Fruit;  Limes.   These  are 

=  not  "cheap"  trees.    They  are  first  class  in  every  particular 

S  but  we  are  overstocked.    The  trees  can  be  seen  any  time  at 

=  our  Nursery  Salesyard  back  of  the  big  store. 

=  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  ornamentals,  parking  and  street 

=  trees,  roses  and  fruit  trees.    We  invite  your  inspection. 

=  Please  address  Department  R 
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Orange  and  Lemon  Trees 

Big-- Clean—Thorough  bred  Trees 

GROWN    I  IN   A    CLEAN  DISTRICT 

Wc  Can  Save  You  Money  Write  for  Prices 

McMillan-Graffen  Nurseries 
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Lemons  In  Santa  Cruz. 


I  Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  A.  W.   Robinson,  Santa  Craj.J 

The  lemon  thrives  best  in  local- 
ities which  are,  In  great  measure, 
free  from  frost,  notably  a  large  area 
in  the  Southern  coast  counties,  on 
account  of  the  moderating  influence 
of  proximity  of  salt  water  and  local 
topography.  The  coast  counties  are 
not  as  well  adapted  to  raising  or- 
anges as  the  interior  of  the  state, 
where  a  higher  temperature  prevails, 
but  it  does  not  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat  to  develop  acid;  and 
continuous  ripening  of  lemons  is  not 
interrupted  where  there  is  a  low 
summer  temperature.  Curing  and 
storage  of  lemons  are  more  easily  se- 
cured in  the  most  equable  tempera- 
ture and  the  moist  air  of  the  coast 
counties. 

For  commercial  purposes  it  was 
long  thought  that  successful  lemon 
culture,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
always  be  confined  to  our  southern 
counties,  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  fruit  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ty. Many  years  ago  lemon  trees  were 
set  out  in  numerous  gardens  in  Santa 
Cruz  county  more  for  ornament  than 
for  anything  else.  They  made  good 
growth  and  fruited  satisfactorily. 

From  one  tree  thirty  years  old 
R.  S.  Miller  took  fruit,  last  season, 
that  netted  him  $62.  From  one  tree 
six  years  old  Jas.  King  sold  one 
hundred  dozen,  last  season  for  $25. 
At  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  four 
miles  from  Soquel,  five  Eureka  lem- 
on trees,  12  years  old,  yielded  181 
dozen  at  one  picking.  At  Laurel, 
1800  feet  elevation,  E.  A.  Bassett 
has  trees  which  bear  full  crops  every 
year  without  irrigation.  B.  Parish, 
of  Soquel,  has  one  Eureka  tree  that 
will  bring  him  $50  this  season.  Eu- 
rekas  thrive  and  fruit  well  on  a 
place  situated  within  some  300  yards 
of  the  ocean.  From  17  trees  A.  A. 
Garden  gathered  100  dozen  each.  As 
a  rule  lemon  trees  bear  three  years 
from  the  time  they  are  set  out.  The 
writer  has  a  tree  obtained  from  the 
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Earliest  Heavy  Bearer 
Customer  on  investigating  trip 
says: 

"You  certainly  can  show  more  crop  on 
treee  than  any  of  them.  Tour  nur- 
•»ry  trees  are  the  best  IWe  seen  any- 
where." 

AH  trees  grafted  on  Cal.  Black 

Stock  limited 
Write  for  circular  with  prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


nursery  last  winter  upon  which  half 
a  dozen  fruit  have  set  in  but  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  attain  maturi- 
ty. One  man  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains set  out  79  trees  this  season, 
an  addition  to  35  previously  planted. 

Last  fall  an  exhibit  of  these  lem- 
ons made  a  favorable  impression 
which  resulted  in  the  planting  of 
many  small  orchards  this  spring,  es- 
timated to  aggregate  3,000  trees. 

The  lemon  crop  is  ready  for  gath- 
ering 12  months  of  the  year,  and, 
after  adequate  curing,  is  ready  for 
the  market.  For  this  fruit  there  is 
a  universal  demand,  but  so  far  the 
local  consumption  equals  in  good  de- 
gree the  production  of  neighboring 
orchards.  The  completion  of  the 
municipal  wharf,  which  will  extend 
into  the  bay  over  half  a  mile,  where 
the  water  is  thirty  feet  deep,  will  af- 
ford transportation  facilities  that 
will  greatly  stimulate  lemon  culture 
in  this  county.  Fruit  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  varied  productions  of  this 
section  of  our  rapidly  advancing 
State  can  be  shipped  easily  and  expe- 
ditiously, to  hear  and  distant  points. 
Rail  communication  has,  for  many 
years,  been  perfect. 

The  Eureka  variety  is  the  most 
popular  here,  as  it  is  in  many  an 
other  locality  in  this  State,  the.  Lis- 
bon and  the  Villa  Franca  not  being 
so  much  in  favor.  The  three  var- 
ieties named  are  the  principal  ones 
raised  in  the  southern  counties.  The 
Eureka  originated  in  Los  Angeles 
county  from  seed  imported  from 
Holland  in  1872;  has  a  sweet  rind, 
is  very  free  from  thorns,  is  a  good 
keeper,  and  is  especially  popular  in 
the  coast  regions,  less  so  in  the  hot 
interior  valleys  because  of  its  scan- 
ty foliage. 

The  tendency  of  the  lemon  tree  is 
to  grow  rapidly  upward,  while  the 
largest  proportion  of  good  fruit  is 
borne  on  more  or  less  zigzag  hori- 
zontal branches.  Lemon  sap  flows 
more  freely  in  the  vertical  branches, 
hence  these  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  lateral  ones.  A  lateral,  crooked 
branch  is  more  fruitful  than  a 
straight,  upright  one.  Fruitfulness 
and  high  quality  of  fruit  are  the  re- 
sults of  slow,  but  steady  circulation 
of  the  sap.  The  finest  quality  of 
fruit  is  borne  on  small  fruiting  brush 
on  the  interior  of  trees  and  the  sap 
of  such  brush  should  be  protected 
from  thieving  suckers. 

The  objections  to  this  variety  are 
a  tendency  to  set  fruit  on  the  tip 
of  the  lateral  branches  and  the  in- 
clination to  grow  long  canes  or 
branches,  thus  leaving  the  fruit  too 
much  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun  in  the  heated  term  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Quite  recently  the  new  industry 
of  obtaining  flavoring  extract  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  lemons  has  been 
started  here.  This  output  is  of  the 
finest  quality  and  bids  fair  to  attain 
quite  large  proportions. 

Limes  of  most  excellent  quality 
and  of  large  size  are  grown  in  the 
garden  of  our  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  C.  M.  Price,  in  east  Santa 
Cruz,  on  two  trees  that  have  been 
bearing  two  years.  The  flavor  is 
exceptionally  line  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  fruit  is  grown  Indicates 
the  not  at  all  difficult  matter  of 
raising  the  popular  fruit  in  this 
county. 


TRYING  OUT  WALNUT  VA- 
RIETIES. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

It  was  last  spring  that  Sutter  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  P. 
Stabler  showed  us  in  Yuba  City  what 
he  claims  Is  the  largest  walnut  tree 
in  the  world,  a  Paradox  100  feet 
high,  16  feet  in  circumference,  with 
108  feet  spread.  The  California  black 
walnut  is  indigenous  to  that  section. 
More  than  of  old,  walnut  growers 
are  coming  to  use  black  walnuts  or 
their  hybrids  for  English  walnut 
stock.  From  the  roadside  planting 
in  that  country  as  well  as  small  new 
experimental  orchards,  Mr.  Stabler 
would  recommend  the  Eureka.  He 
says  it  doesn't  sunburn  there,  nor 
does  it  blight.  Regular  and  early 
bearing  of  nuts  that  bring  a  cent  or 
two  per  pound  more  than  other  vari- 
eties are  other  advantages  claimed. 

A  little  seven-year  orchard  belong- 
ing to  C.  K.  Woods  a  few  miles  out 
of  Yuba  City  contains  many  varieties 
which  may  be  distinguished  late  in 
April  by  lateness  in  putting  forth 
leaves,  diameter  of  trunks,  habit  of 
branching,  etc.  Some  were  just  burst- 
ing their  leaf  buds,  while  nuts  were 
half  grown  on  others.  Some  trees  had 
grown  fast,  others  slowly.  Some  were 
open  topped  and  thin  of  foliage. 
These  should  be  avoided  in  hot 
regions.  The  crop  of  a  year  ago  was 
seriously  reduced  by  sunburn.  The 
community  value  of  orchards  like 
this  is  great  in  showing  the  varieties, 
best  adapted  to  any  section  before 
large  investments  are  made  by 
many  growers.  Look  around  for  such 
before  deciding  what  to  plant. 


LIQUID  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 

[Written  lor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


Buying  whale-oil  soap  by  the  gal- 
lon instead  of  by  the  pound  would 
seem  to  have  several  advantages.  In- 
stead of  losing  time  dissolving  tne 
hard  soap  in  heated  water,  the  liquid 
soap  is  quickly  stirred  up  with  the 
spray  pump  agitator  in  cold  water. 
It  has  the  same  fat  content  pound 
for  pound  and  weighs  9 14  pounds 
per  gallon.  It  can  be  bought  in  50- 
gallon  lots  at  45  cents  per  gallon, 
f.  o.  b.  in  Alameda  county,  the  buy- 
er paying  the  freight. 


It  isn't  alkali  water  in  the  subsoil 
that  hurts  trees  so  much  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  alkali  water  in  the  sub- 
soil, according  to  Prof.  E.  D.  Ball  of 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  than 
whom  very  few  people  have  studied 
alkali  more  thoroughly.  He  has 
traced  apple  roots  16  feet  deep  and 
found  them  all  dead  below  8  feet. 
Some  had  branched  at  8  feet  and  sent 
down  laterals  during  a  lowering  of 
the  water  table  in  summer.  These  lat- 
erals had  been  killed  by  the  rise  or 
the  soil  water  next  spring.  The  roots 
could  not  penetrate  the  dangerous 
soil  below  the  existing  water  table. 
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CALIFORNIA  GROWN 

J.  H.  HALE  PEACH 

For  sale,  seven  thousand  dormant  buds. 
Price  20c  each.    $15  per  hundred. 

Robert  C.  Morrison,  Nurseryman 

KING  RANCH.  LOOMIS,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealer,         37   FIRST  STREET,       SAN  FRANCISCO. 
In  Blake,   Motfit  &   Towne,  Los  AnielM 

PAPER        Blake.   McFall  &  Co.       Portland,  Orenan 


ETTERSBURG  STRAWBERRIES 

These  are  the  varieties  bred  largely  from  our  native  species  and  other 
wild  species.    They  are  new  and  different  from  the  regular  varieties,  ex- 
ceeding them  in  vigor,  productiveness  and     i-iw.h  CJU^LITY 
They  are  wonderful  berries  here,  and  they  will  be  for  you.  too.  Write 
to  Albert  F.  litter,  IlrtVeltinil,  Ciillf.,  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
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EFFECT  OF  BLUE  MOLD  ON 
PRICE. 

LWritten  far  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 

Last  spring  while  on  an  Eastern 
trip  for  Pacific  Rural  Press,  we  saw 
on  Erie  pier  in  New  York,  where 
California  fruit  is  displayed  before 
being  sold  at  auction,  a  box  of  324 
navels  from  P.  B.  Devine  of  River- 
side. The  box  was  one  of  several 
in  that  lot  which  were  to  be  sold, 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  consid- 
ered representative  of  the  rest  in 
the  lot,  its  top  having  been  taken 
off  so  that  intending  buyers  could 
inspect  and  decide  what  price  to  bid 
on  that  lot.  In  the  top  layer  of  that 
representative  box  were  five  rotten 
oranges,  rotten  with  blue  mold.  We 
saw  many  similar  boxes  displayed 
on  the  floors  of  the  auction  compa- 
nies in  the  other  big  cities,  the  top 
tiers  showing  sometimes  more  rots 
than  this.  Ye  shades  of  a  Califor- 
nia citrus  reputation!  How  long  can 
ye  haunt  those  markets.  How  long 
can  ye  be  bolstered  up  by  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  Exchange  and  the 
activity  of  its  agents  and  the  mark- 
eting of  sound  fruit  by  part  of  the 
growers. 

The  causes  of  the  blue  mold  on 
packed  oranges  and  means  of  pre- 
venting it  were  discussed  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press  May  30  and  June  13. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  folks  who 
handle  oranges  are  sore  about  the 
mold,  but  not  half  so  sore  as  the 
producers  ought  to  be  at  themselves. 

Estimating  the  Rots. — Here  is 
how  a  representative  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Auction  Co.  told  us  that  the 
bidding  value  of  a  box  of  moldy  or- 
anges is  estimated  by  the  intending 
buyer. 

Suspected  oranges  are  punched 
with  the  finger  and  all  the  rotton 
ones  on  the  top  layer  are  counted. 
That  number  is  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  layers,  to  get  the  total 
rots  in  the  box,  and  that  total  is 
multiplied  by  two.  The  resulting 
number  is  considered  the  number 
of  rots  in  the  box  and  the  discount 
made  is  in  proportion.  The  multi- 
plication by  two  is  to  arrive  at  a 
basis  for  discount  which  will  pay  the 
cost  of  sorting  and  loss  by  further  in- 
fection. That  discount  applies  to  all 
the  boxes  in  that  lot,  so  that  as  one 
man  said,  ''Two  rots  may  make  $100 
difference  in  the  price  of  a  car.  If 
there  are  7  rots  on  the  top  layer  of 
a  box  of  150,  multiply  by  five,  the 
number  of  layers,  then  by  two.  That 
equals  70  oranges  considered  rotted 
out  of  a  box  of  150.  The  system  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "double  discount." 

Other  Effects  of  Rots. — But  the 
loss  isn't  all  due  to  such  figuring. 
The  buyers  smear  the  rots  sometimes 
over  the  others  so  that  the  messy 
box  sells  still  lower.  This  practice 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  corps 
of  men  who  watch  the  fruit  while  it 
is  being  inspected.  An  instance  of 
the  need  of  such  watching  occurred 
some  time  ago  when  a  buyer  was 
suspected  of  replacing  sound  oranges 
on  display  with  rots.  He  could  then, 
of  course,  bid  higher  than  his  com- 
patriots who  didn't  know  that  the 
rest  of  such  a  box  was  sound.  J.  J. 
Donelly,  one  of  the  fruit  truckers, 
was  detailed  to  watch  this  buyer 
one  day  after  a  kick  had  been  reg- 
istered because  some  growers'  fruit 
had  sold  at  too  low  a  price. 

He  took  off  his  coat  an'l  loafed 
around  next  day,  telling  the  suspect 
that  he  had  lost  his  job  on  account  of 


the  kick  and  saying  hard  things 
about  the  company  he  had  worked 
for.  The  suspect  was  not  then  so 
careful  about  being  observed  by  Mr. 
Donelly,  who  caught  him  replacing 
two  sound  oranges  with  rots.  The 
watcher,  with  D.  D.  Black,  New  York 
manager  for  the  Exchange,  immed- 
iately took  the  buyer  to  task,  find- 


ing the  two  sound  oranges  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  rots  wrapped  in 
paper  of  a  different  brand. 

Such  rascality  is,  of  course,  rare, 
for  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  and 
there  are  many  watchers. 


It  wouldn't  be  hard  to  attach  your 
motor  to  a  grindstone. 


"Pears  stand  more  alkali  than 
all  the  rest  of  fruits  put  together," 
says  Prof.  E.  D.  Ball  of  Utah  Ex- 
periment Station. 


"I  prune  Sugar  prunes  just  like 
apricots,  because  they  are  such  vig- 
orous growers,"  said  a  successful 
prune  grower  recently. 
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ORCHARD 
VINEYARD-GARDEN 

We  are  universal  providers  and  grow  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  plants  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  stock  comprises  practi- 
cally everything  that  grows. 

No  matter  what  you  may  have  in  mind  to  plant  this  season, 
you  will  do  well" to  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once,  and  find 
out  just  how  we  are  equipped  to  fill  your  orders  and  get 
our  suggestions  as  to  what  would  be  most  desirable  and 
profitable  for  you  to  plant.  Our  more  than  30  years  of  ex- 
perience will  be  of  value  to  you  and  cost  you  nothing. 

Our  nurseries  are  located  in 
the  choicest  spots  of  Califor- 
nia, under  ideal  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  enable 
us  to  grow  a  larger  variety 
of  stock  than  is  possible 
with  others. 


APRICOTS 
ORANGES 
LOQUATS 


PLUMS 
LEMONS 
PECANS 


PRUNES 
GUAVAS 
ALMONDS 


LIMES 
POMELOS 
CHESTNUTS 


We  Grow  Everything  That  Grows 

and  Guarantee 

ALL  STOCK  TO  BE  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  in  "Al"  CONDITION 


If  you  place  your  order  with  Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries,  you  can  depend  upon  it  being  filled 
with  best  quality  trees,  and  being  shipped  in 
such  condition  that  the  trees  will  reach  you  in 
first-class  shape.    We  do  not  sell  any  stock 


that  we  would  not  be  willing  to  plant  our- 
selves and  our  record  of  more  than  30  years 
in  this  State  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  our  relia- 
bility. Ask  anybody  who  has  ever  planted 
Fancher  Creek  Trees  and  they  will  confirm 
this  statement. 


Our   1914-1915    Illustrated   Catalog   will  soon 
be  ready. 

If  you  wish  a  copy  send  us  your  name  and  address 
now,  and  we  will  send  you  one  as  soon  as  it  conies 
off  the  press — free.  Send  us  your  list  of  probable 
wants  for  prices  and  suggestions. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  Inc., 


BOX  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Pres.  &  Manager 
Paid  up  Capital, 

$200,000.00. 
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Apples  Sold  Themselves. 


(Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 

A  friend  told  us  that  J.  E.  Hass- 
ler  of  EI  Dorado  count}-  would  ship 
us  a  box  of  juicy,  fragrant,  tender, 
delicious  Ortley  apples  for  a  dollar 
and  we  pay  the  express — "the  best 
apples  you  ever  set  your  teeth  on." 
That  seemed  like  a  big  price  to  pay 
in  a  season  when  apples  generally 
are  dragging  on  the  markets,  but  we 
wanted  those  apples  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  got  them,  and  are  well  pleas- 
ed, even  at  the  extra  price.  In  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  the  order, 
Mr.  Hassler  says  that  his  whole  crop 
is  already  sold.  How  he  did  it  is  of 
interest,  written  in  his  own  words. 

"You  ask  how  much  of  this  trade 
I  have  worked  up.  I  may  say  it  has 
worked  itself  up.  By  sending  out 
good  honest  fruit  to  the  purchaser, 
he  is  so  well  pleased  that  he  tells 
his  friends  about  it,  and  they  send 
in  a  trial  order.  I  grow  all  this  fruit 
myself,  and  usually  sort  it  and  pack 
it  myself.  All  of  it  is  sized,  ring- 
measure.  This  season,  on  account 
of  there  being  such  a  large  apple 
crop,  I  have  not  shipped  any  apples 
under  2 1£  inches,  in  fact  I  have 
no  apples  that  small,  as  we  thin 
them  the  same  as  peaches.  But  there 
are  a  few  varieties  such  as  Limber 
twig  and  Winesap  that  run  mostly 
to  small  sizes  (2%  to  2i/,  inches) 
in  spite  of  thinning.  The  bulk  of  my 
apple  crop  I  have  been  selling  in  a 
town  up  the  Sacramento  valley  for 
the  past  eight  years  or  more.  They 
are  handled  by  an  honest  reliable 
firm.  I  have  given  them  the  right 
to  offer  the  buyers  of  my  apples  the 
privilege,  if  not  satisfied  for  any 
reason,  after  purchasing  and  eating 
a  half  dozen  apples,  to  bring  them 
back  and  get  their  money.  I  have 
already  disposed  of  my  whole  crop 
at  what  I  consider  good  prices  in  a 
season  like  this." 

Selling  Apples  Locally. — A  note 
was  made  last  spring  of  how  A.  F. 
Baker  of  Santa  Rosa  had  lost  his 
late  apple  crop  by  an*  unusually  late 
brood  of  codling  worms,  though  he 
had  sprayed  about  five  times.  This 
year  he  has  about  95  per  cent  worm- 
free  apples  and  the  crop  Is  fine.  Dis- 
posal of  his  Baldwins,  Smith's  Cider, 
Newtowns,  and  Ben  Davis  was  the 
problem  which  confronted  him  this 
fall.  He  put  up  an  apple  drier  and 
saved  a  grejft  deal  of  the  crop  that 
way.  More  of  the  crop  is  now  being 
made  into  cider  as  soon  as  ordered, 
because  Mr.  Baker  finds  that  the  two 
gallons  of  cider  he  gets  from  a  box 

^  A  Tip  on  Almonds 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  four  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unhm- 
ited  home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing a  real  money-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—  don't  delay. 

Write  Us  First 


of  good  apples  nets  him  about  as 
much  as  the  fresh  apples  he  sells  at 
50  cents  per  loose  lug  box. 

With  the  fresh  apples  he  has  al- 
lowed his  young  son,  Ewell,  the  use 
of  a  one-horse  wagon  to  sell  them 
about  town  after  school  hours.  Be- 
cause they  are  of  first  quality,  Ewell 
reports  that  where  he  sells  one  box, 
his  customer  tells  the  neighbors,  and 
in  some  cases  three  or  four  boxes 
are  sold  on  the  merits  of  the  first. 
On  a  recent  Saturday  he  sold  27 
boxes  in  five  or  six  hours.  And  the 
telephone  orders  that  followed  gave 
him  a  job  delivering  several  boxes 
each  night  after  school. 

The  manager  of  the  county  farm 
ordered  20  boxes,  and  when  they 
were  delivered  the  matron  of  the  hos- 
pital ordered  two  boxes  packed  at 
50  per  cent  increase  in  price,  to  send 
to  her  people  in  San  Mateo  county. 

Another  customer  who  had  pre- 
viously bought  cheaper  apples  came 
back  for  more  of  the  Baker  kind  be- 
cause she  said  they  were  better. 

Another  son  is  in  Sacramento  val- 
ley, and  he  has  sold  a  great  many 
in  Colusa  county  at  odd  times. 

To  the  small  apple  grower  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose  his  crop,  we 
would  suggest  that  he  follow  the 
examples  of  Mr.  Hassler  and  Mr. 
Baker,  with  the  added  suggestion 
that  he  select  the  nearest  community 
in  which  apples  are  not  largely 
grown;  and  let  people  know  that 
he  has  apples  for  sale,  by  continu- 
ous advertising  in  the  local  paper. 
That  is  much  cheaper  than  getting 
customers  by  personal  visits,  and  it 
reaches  more  people.  Delivery  then 
of  only  choice  fruit  will  automatical- 
ly  enlarge  the  demand  as  it  has  for 
the  gentlemen  mentioned. 


PAINTING  SULPHUR  HOUSE. 


To  the  Editor:  With  what  can  I 
paint  the  inside  of  a  wooden  sulphur 
house  to  prevent  the  lumber  from 
decaying. — A.  N.,  Fresno. 

[We  are  of  the  impression  that  it 
is  not  the  general  practice  to  paint 
the  inside  of  sulphur  houses,  but 
these  are  lined  with  heavy  paper  or 
felt.  Personally,  the  writer  has  nev- 
er seen  a  sulphur  house  painted  on 
the  inside.— S.  W.  Foster,  Mgr. 
General  Chemical  Co.] 

[We  see  no  use  in  painting  the  in- 
side of  a  sulphur  house.  Sulphur,  be- 
ing a  fungicide,  kills  anything  that 
would  hurt  the  lumber. — Editor.] 


DEEP  ALFALFA  ROOTS. 


In  digging  a  cess-pool  on  land  that 
had  not  been  irrigated  much,  a  farm- 
er this  fall  found  alfalfa  roots  as 
big  as  a  small  straw,  from  two-year- 
old  plants,  at  a  depth  of  12  feet. 
This  indicates  utilization  of  ordinary 
unavailable  moisture,  and  loosens 
the  soil  to  that  depth  both  by  their 
own  growth  and  by  the  space  left 
when  they  decay. 


LATE   BLOOMING  APRICOTS. 


For  late-blooming  apricots,  M. 
Sharpe  of  Vacavillf  suggests  the 
Toyavale  and  Giffin's  Choice,  which 
he  has  probably  tested  out  on  his 
ranch  and  which  may  be  obtained  in 
Texas.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our 
California  nurserymen  can  furnish 
them  too.  Mr.  Sharpe  says  they  are 
worthy  of  a  trial. 


1 


Among  the  first  flowers  to  bloom  In  the  Spring — 

Narcissus  —  Daffodils 

Always    beautiful  —  easily    grown    and  Inex- 
pensive —  plant    some   In    your    garden  now. 
Our  New  1915  Bulb  Catalog  Shows  All  the 
New    Varieties    and    Latest  Importations 

A  PANSY  BED 

a  bed  of  glory.  A  package  of  Morse's  Pansy 
Seeds  will  work  a  transformation  In  your  garden 

SPECIAL  SWEET  PEA  CATALOG 
Lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  will  And  In  our  new  illus- 
trated 1915  catalog  many  helpful  hints  for  growing 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  latest  novelties. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

125-127  .Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.06  invested  in  Rock  Phos- 
phate gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Ex. 
Station  $1.96H  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar 
paid  for  itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.50  gave  the 
same  return  as  $250  invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available 
artificially  by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to 
become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfeetlon  of  flnene»H  In  k  ri  n  il  i  nu,"  our  motto. 


FINEST 


Nursery  Stock 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

20,000  Valencias,  20,000  Washington  navels,  20,000  Eureka  lemons, 
2,000  eeedless  grapefruit.  All  selected  buds  on  sour  stock,  grown 
on  famous  Lemon  Heights — Tustin.  Finest  lot  of  thrifty,  elean 
trees  in  California.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  for 
prices,  or  telephone  for  appointment  to  see  trees,  to 


TUSTIN  PACKING  CO. 


TUSTIN 


CALIFORNIA 


pREW?^  RHUBARBCutture 


Wff/TE   FOR    IT  TOD  Ay   


Now  Is  the  Best  Time  to  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
If  planted  now,  you  should  derive  good  reanits 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

New  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French,   Imperial,  Sugar  and  Standard   Prunes  on  All  Hoots. 
Apricots,  Bartlett  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc 

FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


The  Silva  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.O.  Box        Newcastle,  Cal. 


December  19,  1914. 
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Hiring  Prune  Orchard  Work. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. ] 

Spreading  fertilizer  on  the  garden 
in  true  yeoman  fashion,  State  Sena- 
tor-elect J.  W.  Stuckenbruck  of  San 
Joaquin  county  received  the  numer- 
ous hearty  congratulations  of  his  con- 
stituents as  they  drove  by  one  day 
shortly  after  election. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  his  orchard 
did  not  bear  as  well  as  it  might,  for 
Mr.  Stuckenbruck  is  not  backward 
in  saying  that  he  neglected  it.  One 
naturally  would  neglect  most  of  his 
other  interests  in  putting  up  as  good 
a  fight  for  office  as  he  did,  and  in 
winning  with  so  large  a  majority. 

"A  prune  crop  in  this  country  de- 
pends altogether  on  cultivation  and 
care,"  said  he.  "Here's  my  11-acre 
orchard  that  bore  16  tons  year  before 
last  when  my  neighbor  with  the  same 
acreage,  got  50  tons  and  500  pounds 
which  he  sold  at  $30  per  ton  on  the 
tree." 

Mr.  Stuckenbruck  has  a  black- 
smith shop  on  the  farm  and  works  at 
the  trade,  hiring  his  orchard  work 
done. 

The  trees  13  years  ago  were  al- 
monds, all  of  which  were  grafted  to 
Sugar  prunes.  The  125  Giants 
which  have  been  bearing  only  two 
years  produce  fine  dried  prunes,  but 
must  be  seeded  before  dried.  They 
have  sold  for  about  $16  each  year. 

Expenses. — Pruning  once  a  year 
costs  $24  for  the  whole  orchard,  and 
is  done  any  time  after  the  leaves 
fall.  One  lime-sulphur  spray  every 
winter  costs  $21  to  $25.  Sixteen 
inches  of  rain  are  considered  enough 
for  prunes,  and  if  not  that  much  falls, 
an  irrigation  is  applied  from  the  well. 
This  seldom  occurs. 

The  orchard  has  not  been  inter- 
cropped, neither  has  it  been  fertil- 
ized except  by  the  natural  cover  crop 
of  bur  clover  and  filaree  besides 
the  .leaf  mold.  But  Mr.  Stucken- 
bruck sees  that  it  is  losing  fertility, 
though  it  is  naturally  a  very  fertile, 
heavy,  loamy  adobe,  with  some 
streaks  of  sand.  Last  spring  the 
cover  crop  was  waist  high,  but  this 
winter  he  planned  to  try  vetch  on 
one  part  where  the  natural  cover  crop 
is  light. 

Plowing  with  two  horses,  he  aims 
to  have  the  dirt  turned  eight  inches 
deep,  but  it  is  usually  only  six.  With 
three  horses  and  a  12-foot  furrow, 
the  whole  orchard  is  harrowed  both 
ways  in  a  day.  That  makes  it  cost 
about  30  cents  an  acre  for  each  time. 
It  is  also  disked  at  the  same  cost. 
Total  plowing  and  cultivation  costs 
about  $50  per  year.  The  soil  is  adobe 
enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  cut  up 
the  clods  as  soon  as  they  are  turned 
by  the  plow  in  the  spring.  This  pre- 
vents their  baking  and  by  keeping 
more  or  less  cultivation  going,  the 
soil  remains  smooth  and  does  not 
crack. 

The  crop  is  sold  on  the  tree — this 
year  at  $37.50  per  ton;  and  only  one 
year  has  the  price  gone  as  low  as 
$25.  The  land  cost  him  $190  an 
acre  nine  years  ago,  but  the  fact  that 
an  old  peach  orchard  across  the  road 
is  being  offered  in  20-acre  tracts  at 
$225  per  acre  shows  that  prices  have 
risen  so  that  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment is  now  about  $15  or  $20  per 
year  per  acre  on  the  bearing  prunes. 

The  crops  have  sold  on  the  trees 
for  the  following  prices  the  past  eight 
years:    $727,  $818,  $400,  $657,  $90, 


$792,  $427,  and  $337,  totaling  $4,- 
248,  or  nearly  $45  a  month  straight 
through.  The  expense  has  been  about 
$22  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  so  that 
the  orchard  has  yielded  $23  per 
month  besides  interest  on  investment. 
This  is  not  so  bad,  considering  Mr. 
Stuckenbruck's  campaigning  activi- 
ties, his  three  months  per  year  in 
the  legislature  for  the  past  five  years, 
the  fact  that  he  works  in  his  shop 
and  gets  shop  rent  and  house  rent 
besides. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  as 
he  says,  that  proper  care  would 
greatly  increase  the  crops  and  the 
profits. 


DARKENING  GREEN  OLIVES. 

(Written  for  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS 


Business  organization  of  olive 
growers  into  locals  of  a  state  wide 
Association  has  for  some  time  been 
favored  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  from 
the  marketing  angle.  Now  that  the 
orange  growers  are  prevented  from 
shipping  immature  oranges,  the  sug. 
gestion  comes  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  editorial  in  the  Oroville 
Register,  that  green  olives  should 
not  be  processed  to  make  them  look 
like  ripe  olives.  The  same  detriment 
to  the  market  for  bona  fide  ripe 
olives  would  be  felt  as  the  shipment 
of  immature  oranges  has  brought  to 
the  citrus  industry. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
California  ripe  olive  industry  has 
been  built  upon  the  ripe  olive  and 
not  upon  the  green  olive.  The  delic- 
acy of  flavor  that  has  created  a 
world-wide  market  for  California 
olives  can  be  obtained  only  where 
there  is  a  full  oil  content.  A  green 
olive,  however  cleverly  it  may  be 
processed,  can  never  have  the  flavor 
of  the  ripe  olive.  The  olive  industry 
should  grow  enormously.  But  if  it  is 
to  grow,  the  demand  that  will  make 
the  increased  market  must  come 
from  a  growing  knowledge  of  the 
delicious  flavor  of  the  real  ripe  olive. 
This  increased  demand  will  never  be 
built  up  by  green  and  immature 
olives. 

"The  interests  of  growers,  packers, 
and  consumers  In  this  matter  are  id- 
entical. And  while  there  may  be  a 
little  danger  of  frost  by  leaving 
olives  upon  the  tree  until  there  is  no 
question  of  their  maturity,  this  risk, 
like  that  of  every  other  industry, 
must  be  borne  by  the  consuming  pub. 
lie.  And  in  fact  there  is  less  excuse 
for  harvesting  immature  olives  than 
there  is  for  other  crops,  for  if  frost 
does  come,  there  is  still  salvage  in 
the  olives  for  oil. 

"The  Register  would  suggest  that 
the  need  Tor  an  olive  growers'  as- 
sociation in  this  district  is  becoming 
more  apparent  each  year.  Through 
such  an  association  a  uniform  prac- 
tice could  be  established  for  picking 
olives,  that  would  prevent  abuses  ar- 
ising, with  a  most  serious  aftermath 
for  both  those  who  are  guilty  of  per- 
petrating the  abuses  and  those  inno- 
cent of  them." 


The  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position during  Oct.  was  9,498.  The 
total  for  the  month  was  294,433.  The 
largest  single  day's  attendance  dur- 
ing that  period  was  Oct.  11,  when 
31,000  persons  passed  through  the 
exposition  turnstiles. 


The  Panama  Canal  and 
The  California  Fruit GroiCei? 

P-A-N-A-M-A  C-A-N-A-L  spells,  to  most  people,  merely  Panama 
Canal,  but  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower  it  spells  OPPORTUNITY, 

for  fruit  can  now  be  shipped,  via  the  Canal,  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at 

— ►  A  Saving  of  60  %  or  More 

over  the  present  freight  rates.  This  means  Business  Expansion — new 
markets — greater  demand — larger  sales — and  MORE  PROFITS — for 
those  growers  who  are  prepared. 

Be  Prepared  By  Preparing  Now. 
Increase  your  acreage.     Plant  more  trees — thrifty   Foot- Hill  Grown 
Trees,  with  their  good  root  systems,   hardiness,  and  freedom  from 
disease — the  Silva-Bergtholdt  kind. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  new 
world-wide  market,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  Oppor- 
tunity, are  discussed  thoroughly  in  our  new  Catalog  and  YEAR  BOOK 

— Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 


40-ACRE  EQUIPPED 

FARMS 

On  every  40  acres  we  install  a  pumping  plant,  provide 
trees  and  seed  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  necessary  farm  imple- 
ments to  begin  your  work. 

This  establishes  you  at  once  on  good  land  in  the  early 
fruit  district  of  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley,  and  assures  you 
of  crop  returns  the  first  year. 

Everyone  who  wants  a  farm  should  investigate  this  offer. 

WRITE  TO 

Dl'DLEY  MOULTON 

1202-1204  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

THIS  IS  THE  AGE  OF  THE  SPECIALIST. 

Why  not  let  us  be  your  ALFALFA  SEED  SPECIALIST?  The  culture  of 
Alfalfa  has  been  a  life-long  study  with  us.  We  grow  and  deal  in  no  other 
variety  of  seed.  We  are  serving  the  most  conservative  people  in  the 
West — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

You  may  find  cheaper  seed,  but  you  will  not  find  better.  } 
Write  us  for  Prices,  Samples,  etc. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO., 
Arbuckle,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 

The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  West. 


Write  for  this 


ursery  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZANIU0  OLIVES. 
Full  line  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.    Very  finest  orna- 
mental  stock   In   California.     Unsurpassed   packing   and  shipping 
facilities.    If  you  anticipate  purchasing  any  kind  of  nursery  stock, 
by  all  means  write  for  our  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOG.    Fill  •! 
fine  illustrations,  and  information  invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLAREM0NT  NURSERIES,  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont,  Calif 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

H  YD  RATED    LIME   AND   GROUND   CARRONATE  (LIMESTONE) 
See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill — One  Ton  Hydrate  equals 
2  Tons  Carbonate 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  MONADNOCK  RLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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State  Imports  Parasitic  Insects. 


I  From  Address  by  Supt.  H.  S.  Smith  of  State  Insectary 
at  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

It  is  an  old  story,  and  one  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar,  ■  that 
California  spends  over  a  million 
dollars  per  year  foe  fumigation 
against  citrus  insects  alone.  This, 
remember,  does  not  include  the  in- 
jury done  by  the  pests,  but  repre- 
sents only  the  actual  cost  of  the 
measures  taken  against  them.  If 
we  should  add  to  this  the  amount 
of  damage  caused  by  smutty  fruit, 
and  injury  to  the  trees  and  fruit 
caused  from  the  drain  upon  the  sap 
by  the  feeding  of  myriads  of  scales, 
I  think  we  can  safely  charge  to  in- 
sects a  total  expense  to  the  citrus  j 
growers  of  California  of  at  least  a  | 
million  and  a  half  dollars  per  an- 
num. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  fumiga- 
tion and  spraying  alone.  We  recog- 
nize their  great  value;  without 
them  the  citrus  industry  would  now 
be  impossible,  but  we  believe  that 
we  should  spare  no  effort  in  reduc- 
ing losses  due  to  insects.  For  this 
reason  we  have  the  State  Insectary, 
an  institution  for  studying  the 
natural  control  of  insects  and  whose 
function  is  and  should  be  supple- 
mental to  the  work  of  fumigation 
and  spraying. 

Perhaps  almost  all  insects  have, 
in  their  native  homes,  natural  ene- 
mies or  parasites  which  prey  upon 
them  and  thus  keep  them  from  be- 
coming too  numerous.  Insects,  like 
fishes,  have  very  great  powers  of  re- 
production, and  in  many  cases  it  is 
only  by  the  action  of  the  parasites 
that  they  are  prevented  from  becom- 
ing so  abundant  as  to  destroy  en- 
tirely certain  of  our  cultivated  crops. 
These  parasites  occur  in  the  native 
homes  of  the  insects. 

But  they  do  not  come  to  this  coun- 
try when  their  host  insects  are  im- 
ported. They  are  very  timid  and  fly 
away  when  disturbed.  Ladybird 
beetles,  among  which  are  our  best 
insect  friends,  have  a  habit  of  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  when  disturbed. 
Therefore,  if  a  nursery  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, infested  with  scales,  is  dug  up 
in  Europe  for  shipment  to  Califor- 
nia, the  parasites  or  predaceous  in- 
sects are  frightened  off,  with  the  re- 


sult that  the  scales  are  sent  to  this 
country  without  their  natural  ene- 
mies. This  leaves  them-  free  to  breed 
here,  without  the  restriction  imposed 
by  parasites  in  the  native  home. 

The  function  of  the  State  Insectary 
is  to  obtain  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  parasites  and  predaceous  in- 
sects which  were  left  behind  and 
which  tended  to  keep  the  imported 
insects  in  subjection  in  their  native 
habitat,  and  introduce  them  into 
California. 

During  the  past  two  years  we 
have  maintained  a  small,  but  well 
trained  and  experienced  corps  of 
men  for  this  work.  One  expert  en- 
tomologist was  kept  in  Europe,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  searching 
for  promising  beneficial  insects.  An- 
other laboratory  was  and  is  main- 
tained in  Japan  for  the  same  purpose 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr. 
Kuwana,  official  entomologist  for  the 
Japanese  government  and  a  scientist 
of  international  repute.  Relations 
have  been  established  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica, from  our  standpoint  an  unex- 
plored region,  whereby  we  have  be^n 
able  through  the  kindness  of  Profes- 
sors Lounsbury  and  Mally,  entomolo- 
gists for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
to  obtain  regular  sendings  of  black 
scale  parasites  of  great  promise. 

In  China  we  have  arrangements 
with  a  faculty  member  of  one  of  the 
colleges,  who  is  to  carry  on  investi- 
gations regarding  natural  enemies  of 
insects  in  that  region. 

Through  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  En- 
tomolgy  we  have  obtained  much  as- 
sistance, especially  from  its  Chief, 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  in  the  matter  of 
arranging  for  material  to  come 
through  the  New  York  port  without 
customs  inspection.  He  has  also  aid- 
ed us  in  arranging  for  co-operative 
work  with  foreign  entomologists. 

The  number  of  species  of  insects 
imported  during  the  past  two  years 
is  considerable,  the  more  promising 
of  which  are  as  follows:  From  Eu- 
rope we  have  obtained  enemies  of 
the  citrus  mealy  bug,  the  best  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  tiny  chalcid  or 
parastic  fly  called  Leptomastix.  This 
parasite  breeds  in  the  newly  hatched 
and  very  small  mealy  bugs,  and  in 
Sicily  is  apparently  an  important 


factor  in  the  control  of  this  pest.  One 
colony  has  been  planted  in  Southern 
California  and  we  are  now  engaged 
in  breeding  several  additional  colon- 
ies in  the  Insectary  at  Sacramento. 
These  may  not  be  ready  for  coloniz- 
ing until  next  spring.  This  parasite, 
coming  from  Sicily  as  it  does,  where 
the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, ought  to  become  of  value 
here.  It  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
the  Insectary.  What  it  will  do  in  the 
open  remains  to  be  seen.  We  also 
obtained  from  Sicily,  but  in  too  few 
numbers  for  colonizing,  certain  lady- 
bird beetles  called  Chilocorus  and 
Exochomus,  which  are  said  to  be  of 
considerable  value  in  Italy  in  con- 
trolling the  black  scale.  These  should 
thrive  in  California  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  next  year  to  get  them  in- 
troduced. 

In  South  Africa  we  have  occupied 
ourselves  entirely  with  the  parasites 
of  the  black  scale.  The  mealy  bug  is 
as  yet  untouched  in  that  region. 
Messrs.  Lounsbury  and  Mally  have 
sent  us  so  far  about  a  dozen  species. 
Most  of  them  naturally  will  prove  of 
little  value,  but  out  of  the  lot  we 
hope  to  get  at  least  one  or  two  good 
ones,  and  our  laboratory  investiga- 
tions so  far  certainly  justify  our 
hopes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  from  this  locality  that  Scutellista 
was  obtained.  One  of  the  new  spe- 
cies, a  small  chalcid  fly  known  to  en- 
tomologists as  Cocophagus  orientalis, 
has  done  wonderful  work  in  the  In- 
sectary. The  beauty  of  this  species  is 
that,  unlike  Scutellista,  it  breeds  up- 
on and  destroys  the  young  black 
scale,  before  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
lay  its  eggs.  As  we  have  no  parasite 
of  importance  in  California  which 
breeds  upon  this  stage  of  the  black 
scale,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  its 
introduction  would  fill  an  important 
gap  in  the  natural  control  of  this 
worst  of  our  pests.  We  have  already 
placed  in  the  field  several  colonies  of 
this  parasite  and  have  found  it 
breeding  during  the  summer.  It 
ought  certainly  to  thrive  here  and 
our  efforts  will  be  continued  until  it 
becomes  thoroughly  established. 
Prof.  Lounsbury  had  had  the  black 
scale  under  observation  in  South  Af- 
rica for  many  years  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  it  is  ef- 
fectually controlled  in  that  country 
by  parasites,  excepting  in  those  re- 
stricted localities  where  the  Argen- 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  demand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  states,  giving  California 
growers  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var. 
ieties. 

9u£PLren,t  tree8  °*  French.  Imperial,  Sugar 
*i  ?r  de  Sar?e»t  have  been  carefully 
™ ,  5tf,-T-w°mr,tr""  having  the  best  record  of 
QUALITY,  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  SIZE 

'  WRITE  US  FIRST 


The  Silva  Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Boxfl]    Newcastle,  Cal. 


FRANQUETTE 


The  best  commercial  Walnut;  also 
San  Jose  Mayette.    All  trees  grafted 
on  California  Black  Walnut  root. 
6  to  10  Inche*  nbove  grrounii. 

Sizes  from  3   to  10  feet. 
Prices  reasonable. 

SUNSET  NURSERY, 
525  San  Oarloa  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Bis  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plant* 
sold.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   ?    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist— Estab.  1 880. 


MANURE 

Carload  Lots 
HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP 
Freeh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  & 
FERTILIZING  CO. 
♦29  Davis  St.  San  Francisco 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Best  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.   Twenty-eight  years  of  successful  nursery  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIRKMAN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Illustrated  price  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4,  m^mim 
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tine  ant  has  interfered.  So  I  believe 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  en- 
couraged over  the  outlook. 

There  is  one  great  danger  in  all 
this  parasite  work.  Who  can  compute 
the  vast  amount  that  has  been  lost 
through  the  dependence  which  farm- 
ers have  placed  upon  the  chinch  bug 
fungus  and  grasshopper  fungus,  to 
the  neglect  of  tried  and  efficient 
methods  of  control;  or  the  depend- 
«nce  of  the  deciduous  fruit  growers 
upon  such  parasites  as  Comys  fusca 
and  Calliephialtes  messor,  in  face  of 
proven  means  of  control  by  spray- 
ing? Unfortunately  it  is  essential 
that  our  exeriments  be  conducted 
without  publicity.  Human  nature  is 
pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over 
and  most  of  us,  if  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve either  through  the  teachings  of 
pseudo-scientists  or  through  our 
own  observations  that  we  can  con- 
trol our  pests  by  the  spectacular  and 
inexpensive  introduction  into  our 
orchards  of  a  few  parasites,  are 
pretty  liable  to  neglect  the  methods 
of  repression  such  as  spraying  and 
fumigation,  which  are  expensive  but 
of  proven  value.  This  great  loss  to 
the  grower  we  can  avoid  only 
through  working  quietly  and  conser- 
vatively. 

We  were  carried  off  our  feet  by 
the  marvelous  work  of  the  Vedalia 
against  the  cottony  cushion  scale, 
but,  to  quote  from  President  Wilson, 
"we  have  now  come  to  the  sober  sec- 
ond thought."  While  we  might  still 
hope  to  find  a  "second  Vedalia"  for 
use  against  certain  of  our  insect 
pests,  our  success  by  no  means  de- 
pends upon  such  a  contingency.  It  is 
in  the  partial  control  of  several  spe- 
cies rather  than  in  the  complete  con- 
trol of  one  that  we  put  our  faith,  and 
it  is  on  such  a  hope  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  Insectary  is  based. 

With  such  pests  as  the  codling 
moth,  where  the  artificial  remedy  is 
so  perfect  and  so  inexpensive,  when 
we  consider  that  regardless  of  the 
moth  we  should  generally  have  to 
continue  to  spray  for  scab,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  make  anything  of  the  para- 
site method,  when  the  most  we  could 
expect  would  be  clean  fruit  for  per- 
haps three  out  of  four  years. 


NOW  PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 


Not  many  berry  patches  are  no- 
ticeable on  the  level  part  of  the 
San  Jose  section,  but  one  of  these 
is  four  acres  of  Cuthberts  close  to 
Santa  Clara.  You  might  help  your- 
self to  belated  berries  now, 
though  the  tall  waving  canes  are  due 
to  take  a  rest,  having  shed  most  of 
their  leaves.  Some  are  3  years  old — 
some  are  7 — there  isn't  much  differ- 
ence in  the  crop,  since  the  Cuthberts 
bear  a  little  the  first  year  they  are 
planted,  and  a  full  crop  the  next. 
They  are  set  in  matted  rows  2  to  4 
feet  wide  and  5  to  7  feet  apart. 
The  greater  distance  is  preferred  be- 
cause it  cheapens  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing and  admits  more  light.  Part  of 
the  canes  are  semi-supported  by  a 
wire  stretched  from  a  stake  at  the 


end  of  each  row  along  each  side  of 
the  canes  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground.  Such  a  system  is  pronounc- 
ed no  good — if  the  wire  is  too  low 
the  canes  bend  over  between  the 
rows  as  badly  as  ever — if  it  is  too 
high,  the  later  shoots  &et  outside  the 
fence  and  run  riot.  Putting  two 
pairs  of  wires  on  each  row  at  differ- 
ent heights  would  solve  those  objec- 
tions, but  would  hold  the  canes  too 
tightly  to  admit  enough  air  and  sun 
to  vitalize  the  fruit  buds,  and  any- 
how, it  would  be  too  much  expense 
and  labor  for  the  benefit  derived. 

Just  now  the  work  is  pruning. 
This  year's  canes  are  as  much  as 
eight  and  ten  feet  tall,  but  the  proud 
and  the  meek  are  razed  about  two 
feet  above  ground.  Then  all  those 
that  did  their  duty  this  season  are 
cut  off  at  the  ground  with  a  hooked 
knife  on  the  end  of  a  round  handle 
a  foot  long.  Not  only  these,  but  all 
except  five  or  six  of  the  strongest 
canes  per  running  foot  are  cut  off 
entirely.  If  any  are  to  be  planted 
elsewhere  or  sold  for  plants,  their 
roots  are  loosened  with  a  spade;  the 
canes  of  the  past  season's  growth 
are  pulled  out  and  cut  back  about  a 
foot  for  this  purpose.  They  are  set 
in  firmly  prepared  ground  without 
being  allowed  to  dry,  by  opening  a 
space  for  them  with  a  spade  and 
tramping  the  dirt  around  them. 

Growth  of  Fruiting  Spurs. — The 
vigorous  canes  that  remain  for  the 
next  crop  send  out  three  to  five  vig- 
orous laterals  in  the  spring.  About 
the  time  these  are  nearly  shoulder 
high  to  a  short  man  the  freest  grow- 
ing ones  are  pinched  back  to  force 
the  growth  into  fruit  spurs  which 
develop  from  the  leaf  axils  on  as 
many  as  a  dozen  of  these  laterals 
per  cane.  The  owner  says  that 
sometimes  this  pinching  back  works 
and  sometimes  it  doesn't — it  is  not 
done  very  thoroughly.  Sometimes  the 
secondary  laterals  forced  out  are 
not  fruit  buds  but  wood  growth. 

The  soil  is  heavy  and  black — more 
or  less  sticky  when  wet.  It  doesn't 
need  fertilizer,  though  a  fair  coat  of 
barnyard  manure  was  applied  just 
before  planting  those  that  are  three 
years  old. 

When  the  soil  has  dried  in  early 
summer  so  that  some  of  it  taken 
from  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches 
will  npt  stick  together  when  squeez- 
ed in  the  hand,  it  is  full  time  to  ir- 
rigate. From  that  time  on,  water 
is  supplied  every  fortnight. 

Picking  begins  about  the  first  of 
June  and  continues  until  well  into 
September.  Lighter  pickings  are 
taken  through  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

It  is  noticeable  here  that  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  new  shoots  come  up  in 
the  matted  rows  through  the  sum- 
mer and  grow  ranldy.  This  waste 
of  plant  energy  is  said  not  to  be  so 
great  in  the  commercial  berry  pro- 
ducing sections.  A  system  by  which 
this  energy  could  be  converted  into 
fruit  here  would  command  much  at- 
tention. Lacking  such  a  system,  the 
next  best  would  be  one  that  would 
prevent  such  growth.    Who  knows? 


if  YOU 
WANT 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  us. 

Our  New  Catalog  Is  the  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Book  gives  descriptions  of  all  commercial 
varieties  of  Nursery-stock,  and  in  addition  it  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods  and  other  expert] 
advice.  Send  for  it.  IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  Quotations.: 
Special  prices  named  on  large  orders. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
All  orders 
placed  with 
us  before 
Jan.  1st,  1915, 
calling  for 
500  Trees 
we  donate 
a  Family 
Orchard  of 
20  Assorted 
Fruit  Trees. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees, 
Citrus  Tree*, 
Olive  Tree*, 
Fig  Trees, 
Grape  Vine*, 

Hardy 
Ornamentals. 

Address  us 
Box  615  M, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


fRtl  TttC  K°«TJ  UP 


RELIABLE  TREES 

Get  them  from  the  most  com- 
plete nursery  in  the  world. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS 

— drive  the  material  on  at  high  pres- 
sure and  have  non-rusting  ball  valves, 
porcelain-lined  cylinders,  Bean  patent- 
ed pressure  regulatorsand  many  other 
distinctive  advantages.   On  account  of 
their  low-down,  compact,  perfectly  bal- 
anced  construction   they  are   as  easily 
handled  on  hilly  ground  as  on  the  level. 
Note  the  complete,  Unirtcd  \\/  I\\  ¥  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28- A 

appearance  of  the  Bean.     vvl  \  t   -n  i  i        -i        t  _ 

TbU  »nray  Is  no  experiment.    ^VT-  "  >''"»trates  and  describes  the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 

and  Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories.  Send  now , 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  2AV  w;  Ju'I"",  Josc'  Cal' 

Also    LnnNinR,  Midi. 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 


TUSCAN!  Ours  are  the  improved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subjectto  Wind-Fall  and  Sptit-pil,  and  preferred 
(to  theextent  of  $2to  $5  more  a  ton)  by  canners  to  the  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propagated. 


PHILLIPS !  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  trees  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  profit  good. 
What  more  can  you  ask  i 


T"E  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  "Fruit  Tree  Specialists,"  P.  O.  Box  B  Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Is  Cheap  Olive  Oil  Due  to  Tariff? 


California's  1914  crop  of  oil  olives, 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  is  rotting 
on  the  trees  and  is  doomed  to  almost 
complete  loss  according  to  Frank 
Simonds,  secretary  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Olive  Growers'  Association, 
which  we  understand  is  not  a  co-op- 
erative organization  but  a  local 
packing  company. 

"The  inability  of  the  olive  oil 
manufacturers  to  contract  for  the 
crop  this  year  explains  why  the  grow- 
ers are  helpless  with  the  fruit  on  the 
trees,"  stated  Mr.  Simonds.  "There 
are  two  reasons  why  the  manufactur- 
ers are  incapable  of  handling  the 
crop,  the  main  one  being  the  low 
Democratic  tariff  and  the  other  un- 
precedented shipments  of  olive  oil 
from  Italy,  made  possible  by  that 
tariff — or  lack  of  tariff. 

Fearing  the  possibility  of  sooner 
or  later  being  involved  in  war,  the 
Italian  olive  oil  producers  are  mak- 
ing great  haste  to  export  all  their 
product  to  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  a  market  for 
it  or  not.  The  importations  are  far 
larger  than  the  demand.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  1912-13  there  were  only 
5,000,000  gallons  imported  from 
foreign  countries  and  from  present 
indications  this  year  the  importations 
will  total  over  7,000,000  gallons. 
With  such  a  heavy  supply  of  foreign 
oil  selling  at  prices  which  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  California  producers, 
the  condition  is  more  serious  than  it 
ever  has  been  before  in  the  history 
of  the  industry." 

Discussing  the  relation  of  the  low 
tariff  to  the  present  discouraging 
condition  of  the  olive  oil  industry, 
Mr.  Simonds  stated  that  three  years 
of  Democratic  administration  have 
put  the  industry  on  its  last  legs. 

"California  absolutely  cannot  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries  in  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil  on  account 
of  their  low  wage  scale  as  compared 
with  that  in  this  State,"  Mr.  Si- 
monds continued. 

"For  the  last  year  or  more  Califor- 
nia producers  have  been  carrying 
over  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  their 
output  because  they  could  not  dis- 
pose of  it  at  profitable  prices.  To 
exemplify  how  serious  it  is  this  year 
I  may  state  that  Cailfornia  oil  has 
been  offered  in  New  York  at  cost  dur- 
ing September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  then  could  not  be  sold." 

Mr.  Simonds  announced  that  the 
olive  interests  of  the  State  are  pre- 
paring to  make  a  final  desperate 
fight  in  1916  for  a  protective  tariff 
sufficently  high  to  insure  the  survival 
of  the  industry.  He  admitted  that  it 
is  realized  that  only  the  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  party  would  make 
possible  a  revision  of  the  tariff  pro- 
gram in  the  interest  of  California 
and  all  American  industry.  The 
olive  oil  factories  are  keeping  a  sys- 
tematic and  accurate  account  of 
daily  expenditures  and  gathering  all 
important  data  bearing  on  the  In- 
dustry, which,  it  is' expected,  will  be 
introduced  at  tariff  hearings  in  191b. 
The  plea  will  be  made  that  California 
has  375,000  acres  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  olives  and  that  as  there  is 
only  22,000  acres  of  this  area  plant- 
ed, a  protective  tariff  alone  can  as- 
sure the  progress  of  the  industry  to 
the  point  where  it  can  supply  the  en- 
tire consumption  of  the  United 
States. 


The  old  tariff  on  olive  oil  was  40 
cents  a  gallon;  the  Democratic  tariff 
is  20.  cents.  What  California  needs 
in  order  to  compete  with  Italy  is  a 
50-cent  tariff. 

Does  this  answer  the  question? 


PROPOSES  COMMUNITY 
STUMP-PULLERS. 

[Written  tor  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 


That  the  Commercial  Club  at  Sed- 
ro-Wooley  should  buy  three  hand- 
stump-pullers  and  lend  them  to  set- 
tlers at  a  nominal  rental  is  the  pro- 
posal of  C.  P.  LaPlant,  a  grading 
contractor  who  has  lived  in  Skagit 
county,  Washington,  for  25  years. 
Mr.  LaPlant  owns  nearly  400  acres 
of  land  in  stumps  and  trees.  He  is 
now  clearing  part  of  this  and  speaks 
from  experience.  He  has  tried  every 
method  of  removing  stumps. 

''I  do  not  say  that  the  hand  pull- 
er is  the  only  machine,"  remarks 
Mr.  LaPlant,  "but  for  a  man  who  is 
clearing  his  own  land  and  has  not 
a  team  the  hand  machine  is  the 
best.  You  can  pull  just  as  cheap 
with  the  hand  machine.  But  of  course 
you  have  to  keep  working  all  the 
time. 

I  can  pull  any  cedar  or  fir  up  to 
two  feet,  but  it  doesn't  pay.  They 
bring  up  too  much  dirt  and  they 
have  to  be  bucked  after  they  are 
out.  By  splitting  them  with  powder 
before  pulling  them,  both  these 
troubles  are  avoided." 

Mr.  LaPlant,  after  he  has  pulled 
the  small  stumps,  burns  them  up 
with  all  debris  before  shooting  the 
big  stumps.  This  prevents  covering 
any  wood  with  dirt. 

"The  trouble  with  land-clearing," 
thinks  Mr.  LaPlant,  "is  that  so  many 
people  go  at  it  without  knowing  how 
long  it  will  take.  Then  they  get  dis- 
couraged. I  think  that  if  they  had 
a  little  help  such  as  my  plan  would 
give  they  would  take  courage  and 
pull  through  oftener  than  they  do. 

"If  we  can  get  the  people  already 
on  the  land  to  make  good,  then  more 
people  will  come  in  of  themselves, 
and  they  will  make  good,  too. 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  hand  puller 
enables  a  man  to  clear  his  land  with- 
out the  help  of  a  horse  or  another 
man  is  a  great  thing,  even  if  he 
should  not  get  the  stumps  out  as 
quickly  or  as  cheaply  as  somebody 
else  might  by  some  other  method. 

"The  logged-off  land  west  of  the 
mountains  will  produce  much  more 
money,  put  into  crops  for  which  it 
is  suited,  than  land  in  the  corn  belt. 
It  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  when 
cleared." 


HAVE  A  LETTER  HEAD. 

A  query  recently  reached  Pacific 
Rural  Press  with  a  letter  head  in 
black  type  as  follows: 

C.  L.  CHRISMAN 
Grower  of  Lima  Beans, 

Ventura,  California. 

It  was  printed  on  good  paper  and 
quite  impressed  us  with  the  up-to- 
dateness  of  that  grower.  While  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  gives  all  the  at- 
tention necessary  for  each  query 
from  a  subscriber,  regardless  of  the 
letter  head,  we  know  that  in  gen- 
eral business  the  letter  head  com- 
mands respect  and  attention  not  ac- 
corded to  plain  paper. 


NEW 
LIGHT 

SIX 


NO  CAR  WILL  COMPARE  WITH  THIS. 

45  H.  P.  Six  cylinder  4x5y2.   128-inch  wheel  base. 
36x4-inch  tires. 

$1700 

F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 
LIGHT  WEIGHT,  BUT  SAFETY  FIRST 

GET  THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 


Osen-McFarland  Auto  Co.,r 


i  First  and  St.  James  St.,   San  Joae. 


FERTILIZER 


Put  strength  into  the  soil — put  back  into 
it  what  the  crops  take  out — put  it  in  while 
the  soil  is  yet  capable  of  utilizing  nutriment 
— and  above  all  put  in  natural  animal  fertil- 
izer— the  surest  of  all  crop  producers. 

Write  us  for  the  booklet  which  teils  about 
animal  fertilizer. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Western  Meat 
Company 

704  Townsend;StM 
San  Francisco 


FARM  PRODUCE 
EGGS  and 
POULTRY 


The  Farmers'  Union  Inc. 

la  now  located  at  1235-37  East  Sixth  St.,  Loa  An- 
gelem,  and  respectfully  solicit  consignments  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  including  eggs  and 
poultry.    We  guarantee  to  get  the  highest  market  price 
and  remit  promptly  to  shippers.  A  trial  shipment  solicited. 
We  work  on  a  commission  basis,  stating  to  shippers  the 
amounts  we  receive  for  produce.     We  will  give  you  a 
square  deal.    Send  on  your  produce.    FARMERS'  UNION, 
Inc.,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Cheadle,  Mgr.,  Loi  Angeles  Branch, 
1235-37  IS.  6th  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

—  254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  — 
501  Clarence  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Organize  Farmers  for  Marketing. 


In  the  following  statement  Gover- 
nor Glynn  of  New  York  does  not  say 
anything  particularly  new,  but  the 
propositions  are  significant  as  coming 
from  the  head  ef  the  most  populous 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States: 

Newf  York  is  doing  a  great  work 
now  in  educating  those  who  seek  to 
become  farmers  in  the  science  of 
farming,  but  it  must  go  farther  than 
that  and  make  it  easy  for  farmers  to 
increase  their  holdings  and  for  men 
who  are  not  farmers  to  become  own- 
ers of  farms.  And  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  bring  this  about  is  to 
supply  the  farmer  and  the  intending 
farmer  with  some  easy  method  of 
obtaining  credit. 

Why  the  Farmer  Gets  so  Little. — 
Those  in  a  position  to  know  de- 
clare that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
food  which  the  public  buys,  the  farm- 
er receives  only  35  cents.  Sixty-five 
cents  of  the  dollar  is  absorbed  in  dis- 
tribution. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  small  per- 
centage which  the  farmer  receives  is 
the  fact  that  he  sells  as  an  individ- 
ual out  of  touch  with  the  man  to 
whom  his  products  eventually  go. 
To  increase  the  farmer's  profits  and 
to  decrease  the  consumer's  outlay, 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  must  be 
brought  into  closer  contact.  If  the 
farmer  continues  to  sell  as  an  indi- 
vidual, it  will  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  progress.  The  mar- 
kets where  his  products  are  bought 
are  too  different  and  diverse  for  him 
to  deal  personally  with  the  consumer. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  a  per- 
sonal relationship  is  to  be  achieved, 
it  must  be  attained  through  the  co- 
operation of  many  farmers  acting  as 
a  unit. 

What  the  State  Should  do  About  it. 
— There  is  little  doubt  that  the  facts 
I  have  just  stated  are  understood  and 
appreciated  by  every  farmer  in  the 
state.  Many  of  them  have  expressed 
their  keen  regret  that  there  is  no  gen- 
eral movement  to  form  co-operative 
selling  societies  among  farmers,  fn 
order  that  each  member  of  that  co- 
operative society  might  dispose  of  his 
products  to  the  best  advantage. 
Scarcely  a  farming  community  in  the 
state  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
expressed  a  desire  for  such  a  society. 
There  is  a  great  and  growing  senti- 
ment throughout  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  New  YorX  for  co-operative 
organizations  which  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  marketing  the  farm 
products,  but  this  sentiment  must  be 
crystallized  and  given  a  concrete  ex- 
pression. Some  one  with  initiative 
in  each  community  must  take  it  upon 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  Sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT-HILL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 


lave 


strong,    hardy  ratt 
the  foundatlta 
of  all  successful  trees. 


We  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett.  Cornice, 
WintcrNelij,  Anjou  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B        Newcastle,  CaL 


himself  to  organize  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation, and  where  there  is  no  one 
man  ready  to  take  the  task  upon  him- 
self, the  state  itself  should  provide 
energetic  organizers  for  sections  that 
desire  their  services. 

What  Might  Be  Accomplished. — 
With  co-operative  societies  receiving 
the  products  of  each  individual  farm- 
er, sorting  and  packing  them,  arrang- 
ing them  and  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  market  prices,  most  of  the 
farmers'  difficulties,  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumer is  concerned,  would  disappear. 
The  consumer  himself  would  feel  that 
he  was  getting  his  food  at  the  low- 
est possible  price  and  the  farmer 
would  be  assured  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing full  value  for  his  products.  Fur- 
thermore, the  situation  which  now 
exists,  where  the  individual  farmer 
ships  goods  to  a  distant  market  and 
his  neighbor  sends  to  the  same  dis- 
tant market  for  that  very  product 
would  be  at  an  end.  There  is  doubt- 
less not  a  single  man  among  my 
readers  unable  to  cite  an  instance 
where  a  farmer's  fruits  or  vegetables 
have  been  shipped  out  of  his  com- 
munity only  to  return  to  some  neigh- 
boring consumer  in  a  few  days.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  vil- 
lage grocer  cannot  depend  upon  in- 
dividual farmers  for  his  supplies.  He 
must  go  to  some  large  market  which 
is  supplied  by  a  number  of  farmers 
for  the  certainty  that  he  will  secure 
what  he  needs. 

With  co-operative  selling  associa- 
tions in  each  farming  community 
which  at  all  times  would  have  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  various  farm  pro- 
ducts on  hand,  the  local  grocer  would 
not  be  compelled  to  go  far  afield  for 
what  he  wanted.' 

Consumers  in  the  country  no  less 
than  consumers  in  the  city  would  find 
a  co-operative  selling  system  of  great 
advantage  and  the  farmer  would  at 
last  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  labor  of  his  hands  was  re- 
ceiving the  reward  that  it  deserved. 


ESTIMATING  PUMP  LIFT. 

It  is  common  to  estimate  that  the 
quantity  of  water  raised  by  a  single- 
acting  bucket-valve  pump  per  min- 
ute, is  equal  to  the  number  of 
strokes  in  one  direction  per  minute, 
multiplied  by  the  volume  traversed 
by  the  piston  in  a  single  stroke,  on 
the  theory  that  water  rises  in  the 
pump  only  when  the  piston  or  bucket 
ascends;  but  the  fact,  is  that  the 
column  of  water  does  not  cease 
flowing  when  the  bucket  decends, 
but  flows  on  continuously  through 
the  valve  in  the  bucket,  so  that  the 
discharge  of  the  pump,  if  it  is  operat- 
ed at  a  high  speed,  may  amount  to 
considerably  more  than  that  calcu- 
lated from  the  displacement  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  single  strokes 
in  one  direction. 


Early  lambing  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  California  sheepmen,  ac- 
cording to  Jos.  Connolly  of  Liver- 
more,  who  has  just  returned  from 
his  father's  ranch,  where  110  per 
cent  of  lambs  were  secured  with 
a  large  flock  of  ewes  last  month. 


An  avocado  tree  thirty  feet  high  in 
Napa  county  on  a  frostless  rocky 
iedge  is  reported  by  Chas.  Blom  to 
ha^e  S'.t  fruit  last  y>ar  fov  the  ii/ct 
time,  but  did  not  mature  it. 


Buy  farm  machinery  on  the  reputation  of 
the  manufacturer.  The  Yuba  Construction 
Company  has  been  building  its  reputation 
into  gold  dredges  and  pumps  for  the  lest  ten 
years.  It  now  goes  into  Yuba  Ball  Tread 
Tractors  also. 

Buy  only  after  the  machine  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  by  other  farmers.  The  list  of 
Yuba  Bail  Tread  Tractor  owners,  the  kinds 
of  work  done,  and  the  length  of  time  each 
machine  has  been  in  service  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR  1 

Buy  on  the  basis  of  superior  mechanical 
design.  Visit  our  plant.  Raise  the  hood 
of  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor,  take  off 
the  transmission  case,  go  over  it  from  tiller 
wheel  to  drawbar.  You  will  convince  your- 
self. 

Buy  on  any  basis  you  please — power,  util- 
ity, economy  or  durability.  The  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor  measures  up  to  the  standard, 
or  sets  a  higher  one. 

This  booklet  is  written  to  answer  your 
questions,  to  clear  away  your  doubts  and  to 
explain  why  The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor 
is  a  better  buy  on  any  basis. 

The  coupon  saves  time. 


THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  C-IO 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet  "The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor." 

Name  P.  O.  Box  

Town   State  i  

Size  of  Farm  Acres.  (Check  main  crop  raised.) 

Fruit    Rice   

Grapes   Alfalfa'.  

Grain    Hops   

Hay     
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RICE  AS  CALIFORNIA  KNOWS 
IT. 

(Continued  from  page  617) 
vanced  in  former  years  that  a 
fine  seed-bed  was  essential  in  rice- 
growing  on  account  of  its  slow  ger- 
minating habit,  has  proven  a  fal- 
lacy in  the  heavy  California  soils. 
In  fact,  it  Is  now  considered  better 
to  leave  the  ground  in  a  half-rough 
condition,  only  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing once.  The  necessity  for  this  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  flood- 
ing usually  has  to  be  done  after 
planting  in  order  to  bring  the  plant 
up,  and  when  the  seed  bed  is  finely 
pulverized  the  soil  bakes  and  crusts 
over,  to  the  detriment  of  the  young 
plant. 

The  seed  used  most  generally  in 
the  past  has  been  of  the  Japanese 
varieties,  as  experiments  have  al- 
most always  shown  that  they  are  the 
best  suited  to  California  conditions. 
These  produce  a  short  plump  grain, 
but  the  fact  that  Italian  varieties  are 
three  weeks  earlier  and  that  prices 
this  year  are  said  to  be  better  for  the 
Italian  than  for  the  Japanese  kinds, 
is  causing  leading  growers  to  con- 
sider the  Italian  varieties  for  next 
year's  planting,  even  though  the 
tonnage  to  the  acre  is  not  so  great. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  one 
certain  variety  has  as  yet  proven  it- 
self supreme  for  California  condi- 
tions, although  it  is  known  posi- 
tively that  many  of  the  late  ripening 
kinds  will  not  do  for  our  conditions. 

To  secure  a  uniform  stand,  seed 
should  be  drilled  in  to  a  depth  of 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
as  near  as  practicable.  Where  con- 
ditions allow  it,  planting  should  be 
commenced  directly  after  danger  of 
frosts  is  over.  When  this  happens 
between  March  15  and  April  1,  from 
80  to  90  pounds  of  seed  should  be 
sown,  but  where  planting  is  deferred 
till  May  1  to  15,  it  is  better  to  use 
but  60  pounds.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  when  early  seeding 
is  practiced  the  heavier  stand  has  a 
sufficiently  long  season  to  mature, 
while  the  later  plantings  will  not 
mature  except  in  cases  of  a  thinner 
stand.  Rice  experts  of  both  this 
country  and  the  Orient  state  that  the 
ideal  distance  apart  for  each  plant 
is  one  to  every  six  square  inches,  but 
such  exactness  cannot  be  attained  in 
field  practice  as  we  have  It  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

From  the  time  it  is  planted  till  the 
plant  sends  out  its  water  roots,  it  is 
a  dry  land  plant,  but  from  that  time 
forward  it  is  a  water  plant  and  has 
to  be  cared  for  as  such.  These  roots 
or  feelers  grow  out  from  the  plant 
instead  of  downward,  as  does  the 
root  system,  so  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  perma- 
nent flooding  commences,  the  depth 
of  water  varying  between  two  and 
six  inches,  the  latter  depth  having 
been  found  to  be  preferable  this  sea- 
son, as  it  greatly  aids  in  early  ripen- 
ing, the  thing  that  all  growers  are 
working  toward. 

To  insure  even  distribution  of  wa- 
ter, the  fields  are  subdivided  into 
checks  varying  in  size  from  two  to 
six  acres,  according  to  the  slope  of 
the  land,  with  earth  levees,  built 
moderately  low,  and  having  a  good 
wide  base  in  order  that  harvesting 
machinery  may  be  run  over  them. 
These  checks  are  connected  with 
either  board  boxes  or  large  pipe  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  surplus  water 


from  one  check  spills  over  into  its 
neighboring  check  and  so  on  over 
the  entire  field.  . 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  usually 
about  the  first  of  October,  when  the 
grain  is  in  a  tough,  doughy  stage,  the 
water  is  drained  from  the  checks, 
through  drainage  ditches,  which  are 
built  especially  for  that  purpose.  By 
the  time  that  the  ground  has  become 
dry  enough  to  allow  of  driving  over 
with  teams  the  grain  has  usually 
ripened  sufficiently  to  allow  of  har- 
vesting, which  is  done  with  binders. 
The  threshing  is  done  with  station- 
ary threshing  machines,  which  are 
made  especially  for  rice,  after  which 
the  grain  is  taken  to  the  rice  mills, 
where  the  hull  is  removed  and  pol- 
ishing acomplished. 

The  yield  may  vary  according  to 
the  cultural  methods  employed  and 
other  factors  which  may  arise.  The 
past  season  has  been  exceedingly 
good  on  account  of  the  long-growing 
season,  and  therefore  some  yields 
have  run  far  in  excess  of  the  normal. 
Certain  spots  have  produced  as  high 
as  100  sacks  to  the  acre,  but  one  of 
the  leading  growers  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  section  states  that  he 
secured  an  average  of  50  sacks  to  the 
acre,  which  is  likely  more  than  the 
average  for  the  State  would  be. 

Rice,  like  all  other  crops  which 
seem  to  hold  out  special  inducements 
for  the  grower,  develops  difficulties 
which  must  be  surmounted,  and  it 
would  not  therefore  be  fair  to  our 
readers  to  tell  only  of  the  bright 
spots  and  keep  the  dark  ones  covered 
up,  especially  when  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  grower  to  successfully 
combat  the  evils,  when  the  proper 
methods  are  pursued. 

Rice's  worst  enemy  in  this  State 
are  the  native  and  foreign  water 
grasses  which,  if  allowed  to  grow  un- 
molested, quickly  make  the  land 
worthless  for  rice  culture  in  a  mat- 
ter of  two  or  three  years'  time,  un- 
less rotation  crops  are  substituted, 
which  allow  of  plentiful  cultivation. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  these 
grasses,  some  of  which  have  been 
brought  into  the  State  in  the  rice 
seed,  and  some  of  which  are  native 
plants,  whose  presence  is  not  ordina- 
rily felt  in  other  lines  of  farming 
where  continual  flooding  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  start  of  the  industry  here 
little  attention  was  paid  to  these 
grasses,  as  experience  in  the  Southern 
States  where  rice  has  been  grown  for 
many  years  did  not  show  them  to  be 
a  detriment,  but  the  fact  that  several 
large  fields  have  been  plowed  up  af- 
ter seeding,  during  the  past  two  years 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  these 
grasses  indicates  that  they  are  a  real 
problem  at  this  time. 

The  spreading  of  these  grasses  has 
been  remarkably  fast  in  the  larger 
rice  sections  as  the  seed  has  been  car- 
ried both  by  birds,  irrigation  canals, 
and  by  the  overflow  waters  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  methods  of  control  so  far 
practiced  most  successfully  have 
been,  to  secure  clean  seed  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  keep  the  fields  clean  by 
hand-pulling.  When  conscientiously 
followed  this  method  has  produced 
satisfactory  results  for  the  season  in 
which  it  was  done,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  the  plants  pulled  were  de- 
stroyed through  burning.  If  simply 
pulled  and  laid  on  the  levee  or  ditch 
banks,  the  plants  immediately  take 
new  root  and  continue  to  grow  and 


mature,  the  seed  being  redistributed 
over  the  fields  with  the  water. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  only  way 
of  eradicating  grasses  permanently  is 
by  rotation  of  other  crops,  a  thing 
that  is  only  practicable  where  drain- 
age is  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of 
drying  the  ground  off.  Under  such 
conditions  the  land  can  be  dry- 
farmed  till  it  is  again  suitable  for 
rice. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  of 
all  evils  the  matter  of  proper  drain- 
age is  really  supreme  after  a  district 
has  become  a  rice-growing  center, 
and  cases  may  already  be  seen  in  this 
State  where  land  that  has  never  been 
seeded  to  rice  is  so  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  seepage  water  from  ad- 
jacent rice  fields  that  the  growing  of 
other  crops  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

Under  such  conditions  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  of  rotation  until 
such  time  as  a  permanent  and  well- 
maintained  drainage  system  is  in- 
stalled, and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 


progressive  and  far-seeing  rice- 
growers  are  evidencing  much  appre- 
hension for  the  future  of  an  industry 
which  should,  if  rightfully  developed, 
revolutionize  farming  in  many  a  Cal- 
fornia  district  that  is  today  affording 
little  to  mankind. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  like 
those  of  the  past,  will  no  doubt  be 
found,  since  the  industry  has  gained 
too  much  headway  to  allow  of  ob- 
stacles  to  destroy.  


FRUIT  TREES 

"HEMET  GROWN  ARE  BEST" 

Aprlcota,  Peachea,  Peara,  Apples, 
OUvea,    Walnuta,    Pluma,    etc.,  etc 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  and  I  will 
quote  you  special  prices. 

Julius  Mayr 

"TREE  GROWER" 

HEMET  CALIFORNIA 


Special  Sale  ^ 

Farm  Implements 


Startling  reductions  in  mauy  lines.  We 
are  preparing  to  move  from  one  of  our 
warehouse*  into  a  new  one  and  find 
hundreds  of  items  that  we  w  ish  to  close 
out  rather  than  move.  Prices  are 
sharply  reduced  for  quick  sales. 

Plows.  Harrows.  Land  Hollers.  Ridges.  Drills.  Trans- 
planters. Cultivators.  Mowers,  Rakes,  Feed  Cutters,  Cream 
Separators.  Barn  Ecpiipment.  Gas  Engines,  Scrapers. 
Vehicles,  Wagons,  Trucks,  Garden  Tools,  etc. 
We  can  only  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  principal  items. 
Not  all  styles  or  sizes  are  included,  but  plenty  for  you  to 
pick  from.  You  can  save  money  on  almost  everything  you 
need — but  remember,  the  quantities  are  limited.  .Make  a 
list  of  what  you  need,  and  write  or  call  and  see  us. 

Please  remember  that  we  are  not  mov- 
ing our  office  and  salesrooms — merely 
one  oi  OUT  warehouses.  You  will  still 
find  us  at  the  same  old  stand. 

Newell-Mathews  Company 

KHtllMlMlM'll  IN.Ktl 

Implements,  Wngona,  Dairy  Supplies,  itoml  a  Grading  Machinery. 


200  NO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST., 


LOS  ANGELES. 


A  Record  Smasher! 

We  have  won  the 
patronage  of  the  farm- 
ers through  the  merits 
of  many  styles  of 
plows,  but  we  have 
never  offered  a  sulky 
that  sells  like  the 

Oliver  No.  11 

with 

ITS  ROLLING 
LANDSIDE 

s^*^  :'^gHl^  W    %        It  grips  every 

mt  '  •         '     Jft  farmer   who   sees  it. 

j0  It  satisfies  fully  and 
quickly  every  notion 
he  has  held  as  to  how 
a  plow  should  be  built  and  what  it  should  accomplish. 
Its  simplicity  gives  strength.  Its  compactness  lessens  the  draft. 
Its  construction  makes  it  convenient  to  handle.  It  substitutes  a 
greased  wheel  for  the  friction  of  a  grinding,  binding  draft  producing 
landside. 

WE  WANT  TO  PLACE  A  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT  IN  YOUR 
HANDS.     WRITE  US 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  San  Francisco 


December  19,  1914. 
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'Planet  Jr.  * 

Seeder:HorseHoe 


The  farm  and  garden 
tools  that  save  your  time, 
lighten  your  labor,  and 
get  bigger  crops  —  the 
longest-lasting  and  most 
economical  implements 
made.    Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe.  Culti- 
vator, and  Plow 


Soon  pays  lor  itself  in  the  family 
garden  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
acreage.  Sows  all  garden  seeds 
(in  drills  or  in  hills) ,  plows,  opens 
furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly  and  easily  all 
through  the  season. 


No.  8  Planet  Jr 
Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


Stronger,  better-made,  and  cap- 
able of  a  greater  variety  of  work 
than  any  other  cultivator  made. 
Non-clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth- 
regulator  and  extra-long  frame 
make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable 
for  both  depth  and  width. 

72-page  Catalog  (168  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools  including  Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes, 
Hone  Hues,  Harrows.  Orchard- and  Beet-Cultivators. 
Write  postul  for  It. 

S  I_  ALLEN  &  CO 
BOX  1203F  PHILADELPHIA  PA 

We  carry  stock  In  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Agencies  jn  all  principal 
Pacific  Coast  cities. 


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Insects, 
Worms  and  Bugs 

Does  Not  Hurt  the  Plant  or  Tree. 

Quart,  20  cts.         2  Quart,  35  cts. 

Gallon,  50  cts. 
5-Gallon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid. 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REDWOOD 
TANKS — SILOS 
Water     troughs,  taak 
frames,    and  towers. 
Steel  and  Wood 
Windmills. 
Prices   the  lowest. 
BROWN   &  DYSON 
640    So.    Center  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Farmers  Help  Frame  Credit  Law. 


California 
Native  Plants 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plants,  containing  sev- 
enty choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  In  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

845  S.  Main  St.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 
704  Bryant  St.,    San  Francisco 
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"It  is  necessary  to  convince  the 
farmers  that  their  interests  are  suf- 
fering severely  under  present  ham- 
pering restrictions  with  respect  to  all 
credit  facilities,  and  to  convince,  al- 
so, the  general  public  that  consumers 
are  as  certain  to  be  benefited  as 
the  farmers  themselves  from  any 
action  that  increases  farm  produc- 
tion and  makes  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture  generally." 

The  foregoing  drastic  impeach- 
ment of  both  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  of  American  food  and 
clothing  is  part  of  the  platform  on 
which  a  committee  will  work  to  ac- 
complish the  passage  of  a  non-parti- 
san rural  credits  law  to  permit 
farmers  to  get  easier  cash  loans  with 
which  to  mature  or  market  their 
crops. 

The  committee  was  appointed  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  of  State  grange  men,  representa- 
tives of  other  farmers'  organiza- 
tions from  coast  to  coast,  and  farm- 
paper  editors. 

At  this  meeting,  the  details  of  the 
various  credits  bills  now  lagging  be- 
fore Congress  were  explained,  and 
the  principles  on  ■which  they  are 
based. 

Since  all  of  them  provide  for  land- 
mortgage  banks,  the  meeting  voted 
not  to  obstruct  that  idea,  but  to 
work  for  the  incorporation  of  a  per- 
sonal credit  system  like  that  prevail- 
ng  in  France.  Under  such  a  system 
the  farmers'  character  is  capitalized 
without  mortgaging  their  land.  Thus 
they  can  borrow  money  for  produc- 
tion purposes,  on  their  own  credit 
alone. 

Herbert  Quick  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side urged  that  whatever  action  be 
taken  should  be  with  a  view  to  per- 
manent betterment  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  this  country,  and  not  a 
mere  palliative  for  the  present, 
which  will  leave  the  future  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  He  strongly  ad- 
vocated legislation  to  establish  a 
system  as  nearly  like  the  land-bank 
system  in  Germany  as  conditions  in 
this  country  will  permit. 

First  Voice  of  Farmers. — Until  the 
conference  began  there  was  danger 
that  the  whole  question  of  rural  cred- 
ts  would  be  left  solely  to  the  poli- 
ticians who  might  do  the  bidding  of 
the  bankers.  This  meeting  indi- 
cates that  the  farmers  intend  to  have 
a  voice  in  determining  how  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  use  their  own  credit. 

To  promote  further  the  personal 
credit  program  the  conference  also 
adopted  a  petition  to  Congress  to  ap- 
point a  special  commission,  repre- 
senting both  houses,  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report  to  the  next  Con- 
gress when  it  assembles. 

By  the  discussions  of  the  three 
days  and  the  resolutions  adopted, 
the  state  grange  leaders  have  taken 
the  first  definite  action  looking  to  a 
general  movement  to  obtain  for  ag- 
riculture the  certain  benefits  that 
must  come  from  free  and  adequate 
credit. 

Confidence  is  felt  that  the  country 
can  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
the  movement  and  that  through  the 
response  of  the  public  to  the  efforts 
of  the  committees  in  charge,  Con- 
gress can  be  forced  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  as  a  great  economic  question 
demanding  settlement  upon  a  basis 
of  the  greatest  possible  good  and  not 


as  something  to  be  juggled  with  by 
politicians  and  financiers. 


Walnuts  for  PROFIT 


MOORPARKS  —  WHAT'S 
WRONG? 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

To  get  a  good  crop  of  Moorpark  ap- 
ricots, thinks  Geo.  Lowry  of  Alameda 
county,  just  don't  prune  them.  He 
had  some  old  trees  which  did  not 
bear  well  enough  to  pay  for  their 
care.  So  they  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction. But  other  duties  pressed 
Mr.  Lowry  and  he  neglected  the 
orchard  a  whole  year.  It  bore  a 
good  crop.  He  hated  to  pull  them 
out  then,  so  another  year  of  neglect 
passed  by  and  they  bore  another 
crop. 

But  G.  E.  Merrill,  located  in  the 
hills  of  Santa  Clara  county,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  two  big  unpruned 
Moorpark  trees  about  12  years  old 
set  near  100  trees  of  other  varieties 
which  averaged  three  boxes  per  tree, 
while  the  Moorparks  bore  none.  So 
he  thinks  Moorparks  need  pruning. 

Another  Santa  Clara  apricot  grow- 
er, F.  G.  Wells,  once  rented  seven 
acres  of  Moorparks  that  hadn't  been 
pruned  in  four  years  and  had  rested 
from  their  labors  during  that  period. 
He  gave  them  a  good  pruning  and 
got  a  crop.  His  successor  pruned 
them  last  winter  and  had  a  fine  crop 
this  year.  The  exrerience  of  these 
three  men  seem  to  indicate  that 
pruning  is  not  the  governing  factor 
— maybe  the  trees  just  need  a  change 
of  treatment — but  we  would  think 
the  trouble  is  more  likely  due  to 
weak  pollenizing  ability.  In  spe- 
cially favorable  seasons  they  set 
fruit — otherwise  not.  Experience  to 
the  contrary  will  be  welcomed. 


WHITEWASH  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  think  I  have  seen 
directions  for  mixing  whitewash  in 
your  journal  but  have  mislaid  the 
copy  so  would  thank  you  to  give  di- 
rections for  mixing. — J.  G.  W.,  Sa- 
lida. 

[If  you  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
any  length  of  time  you  certainly  have 
seen  the  receipt,  which  we  have  to 
publish  several  times  a  year.  By 
using  the  index  that  we  publish  every 
six  months  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  the  issues  of  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  easily  accessible  for  refer- 
ence, such  information  can  be  gained 
in  a  few  minutes  at  home.  However, 
for  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers 
we  give  it  space  once  more.  Take 
a  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake 
it  with  boiling  water,  cover  during 
the  process  to  keep  in  steam,  strain 
the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of 
salt  previously  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  three  pounds  of  ground  rice, 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot,  half  a  pound  of  Spanish 
whiting  and  one  pound  of  glue,  pre- 
viously dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold 
water  and  then  hanging  over  fire 
in  a  small  pot  hung  in  a  larger  one 
filled  with  water.  Add  five  gallons  of 
hot  water  to  mixture,  stir  well  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  few  days,  covered  to 
protect  it  from  dirt.  It  should  be 
applied  hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can 
be  kept  in  a  portable  furnace.  A 
pint  of  this  mixture,  if  properly  ap- 
plied will  cover  a  square  yard  and 
will  be  almost  as  serviceable  as  paint 
for  wood,  brick  or  stone,  and  is  much 
cheaper. — Editor.  ] 


HAVE  YOU  WALNUT  SOIL? 

Why   not  grow  them?     No  better  market  preteit 
or  future  for  any   California  product.     70%  tt 
walnuts  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  are  imported. 
OUR  FRANQUETTE 
and 

SAN  JOSE  MAYETTE  TREES 
Grafted  on  native  California  Black  root  are  late 
•  looming,  not  frosted  and  practically  Immune  tt 
blight.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  No- 
vember 7th  on  our  walnut  orchard  at  Morgan  Hill. 
Be  sure  to  see  samples  of  our  nuts  and  Investigate 
oar  trees  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ruehl- Wheeler  Nursery 

163  South  Market  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Trees  for  sale  and  samples  of  nuts  lis*  at 
HALLAWELL  SEED  CO., 

258  Market  St.,  San  Franclsto 

CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO., 

151  Market  St.,  San  Franelse* 

SUNSET  NURSERY  CO., 

92  41st  St.,  Oakland 

VALLANCE  BROS., 

81  Glen  Ave.,  Oakland 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
Root. 

All  Varieties  of.  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  In  large  and  small  tracts  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orchards 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


A  HOME 
OF  YOUR 
OWN  AT  HALF  THE 
COST. 

Our  customers  write  us  the  size  of  a 
home  they  want.  We  send  there 
the  plans  and  house  ready  to  put  ui. 

Every  piece  numbered  to  fit  accurately  ami 
securely..  Our  plans  contain  the  numbers. 
They  Just  "follow  the  plans.".  YOU  CAN  DO 
THAT  TOO— BUILD  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  Our 
houses  cost  $194.50  up.  We  furnish  the 
lumber,  trim,  finish,  doors,  windows,  paint, 
stain,  nails,  hardware,  plaster,  or  Interior 
wall-board. 

Remember  our  houses  are  NOT  portable  but 
permanent,  substantial  and  attractive  homes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Your  own  Ideas  car- 
ried out.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Write  today. 


ONE  OF  OUR  HOusls. 

READY  RUDL.T  HOUSE  CO. 

1>73  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon 


Without  purpose  no  life  gets  far; 
without  ideals  no  life  rises  to  its  op- 
portunity. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


BEGINNERS'  AUTO  POINTERS. 

(.Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  | 

Do  you  like  the  intelligent  respon- 
siveness of  a  spirited  horse  to  the 
wishes  you  convey  by  means  of  reins 
and  spur  and  knees  and  whip?  An 
automobile  engine  is  just  as  spirited, 
and  as  long  as  you  give  her  the  con- 
ditions which  are  definitely  known, 
you  can  count  on  the  engine  having 
no  moods.  You  can  count  on  her 
speeding  up  at  your  mere  suggestion; 
if  you  want  her  to  get  down  and 
hump  her  back  for  a  stiff  pull 
through  mud  or  up  hill,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  give  her  the  sugges- 
tion in  one  of  several  ways.  She 
responds  to  every  touch  of  hand  or 
foot.  She  will  even  swim  the  floods 
for  you.  Mr.  Skinner  rescued  folks 
from  the  Stockton  floods  in  a  Mitch- 
ell whose  carbureter  air  intake  was 
covered  with  a  rubber  hose  whose 
upper  end  extended  above  water. 
Jim  Irving,  of  Sonoma  county,  forded 
Russian  River  with  a  Ford,  the  top 
of  whose  radiator  was  splashed  by 
the  water  pushed  up  in  front  of  the 
car. 

Let  Machine  Kun  the  Engine. — 
But  a  brave  little  engine  which  pulls 
your  automobile  so  responsively 
through  hard  places  is  entitled  to  a 
vice-versa  when  you  are  running 
down  hill.  Let  the  machine  run  the 
engine.  Turn  off  the  magneto,  and 
leave  the  clutch  in.  This  keeps  the 
engine  going,  and  the  compression 
makes  unnecessary  the  use  of  the 
brake  going  down  even  a  steep,  long 
hill.  At  the  bottom,  turn  on  the 
magneto  and  your  engine  is  already 
cranked.  Some  folks  turn  off  the 
engine  and  apply  the  brake  till  it 
smokes.  But  there  is  no  need  to  use 
either  gasoline  or  brakes.  Remem- 
ber when  you  hit  a  sandy  spot  or  a 
mud  hole  or  a  steep  climb  that  the 
engine  should  be  given  a  running 
start.  The  sudden  addition  of  such 
an  extra  load  with  no  opening  of  the 
throttle  or  lowering  of  the  gear,  gives 
the  engine  a  lot  of  extra  work  she 
will  do  only  if  you  give  her  extra 
momentum  and  extra  gas. 

Oiling  the  Windshield.  —  Now 
that  the  windshield  is  likely  often  to 
be  clouded  by  rain,  it  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  your  eyes  and  your  nerves 
to  rub  an  equal  mixture  of  glycerine 
and  alcohol  over  the  glass  before  you 
start  on  a  rainy  trip.  The  water  will 
not  obscure  the  glass  then,  and  you 
will  feel  mighty  cozy  when  you  look 
through  it  at  a  farmer  dripping  along 
in  an  open  wagon;  and  you  will  feel 
for  the  water-soaked  horses. 

Starting  a  Cold  Engine.  —  To 
start  his  engine  readily  on  cold 
mornings,  J.  Y.  Beaty  of  Sonoma 
county  kills  his  engine  the  night  be- 
fore by  simply  pulling  out  the  prim- 
ing rod.  She  stops  quickly  and  eas- 
ily; but  don't  use  this  method  until 
you  are  through  with  the  machine 
for  the  night. 

I^ght  Cylinder  Oil. — Mr.  Beaty 
accepted  advice  once  from  a  garage 
man  to  use  heavier  cylinder  oil  be- 
cause he  said  it  was  better.  For 
awhile,  when  starting  the  engine,  he 
would  crank  and  crank  and  say 
"Gracious,"  and  get  red  in  the  face, 
and  then  crank  awhile.  Copious 
priming  would  finally  get  the  engine 
started.  Changing  back  to  light  cyl- 
inder oil  was  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 


Backing  Up  Hill. — The  engine 
would  just  as  soon  have  some  gas- 
oline all  the  while  she  is  working; 
but  sometimes  the  gasoline  gets  low 
in  the  tank  and  when  the  machine 
is  climbing  a  steep  hill,  the  engine 
is  higher  than  the  gasoline  in  the 
tank.  Then  to  go  up  the  hill,  turn 
around  and  back  up.  This  puts  the 
gasoline  higher  than  the  engine  so 
it  flows  freely  into  the  carbureter. 

Carry  a  Tow-rope.— It  is  wise, 
nowadays  to  carry  a  short  tow-rope 
by  which  someone  may  pull  you  out 
if  you  get  into  a  slippery  ditch.  After 
being  pulled  out,  if  the  machine  is 
in  running  order,  throw  the  clutch 
in  so  the  engine  will  be  started  be- 
fore unhooking  from  the  other  auto. 
A  friend  thus  rescued  a  man  who 
had  run  into  a  pole  and  bent  his 
crank  so  it  couldn't  be  used  to  turn 
the  engine  over. 


NEEDS  LARGER  ENGINE. 


To  the  Editor:  If  I  could  always 
be  assured  in  running  a  gasoline  en- 
gine with  as  little  trouble  as  I  have 
with  my  "Sampson,"  I  would  have 
no  other.  But  some  day  when  we 
get  a  power  line  on  the  highway  ad- 
jacent to  us,  I  guess  we  will  have  a 
motor  and  lights  in  the  barn  and 
house. 

During  the  two  dry  years  previous 
to  last  year  a  great  many  people 
installed  pumping  plants,  some  with 
motors  and  some  with  gasoline  en- 
gines, and  many  of  them  are  out 
exposed  to  the  weather,  rusting,  and 
are  practically  in  disuse. 

When  I  installed  a  four  h.  p.  en- 
gine to  run  a  three-inch  Krogh 
pump,  I  thought  I  was  complete,  but 
I  find  that  my  pumping  plant  is  not 
adequate.  Just  as  soon  as  my  pock- 
et-book will  admit  I  am  going  to  in- 
stall a  six  h.  p.  engine  with  a  4-inch 
pump  and  will  have  shafting  so  that 
I  can  run  a  bone  mill,  feed  cutter, 
fanning  mill,  churn,  etc. 

Yuba  City     B.  R.  HARWOOD. 


BOY  RUNS  CIDER  ENGINE. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. J 


The  fourteen  year  old  son  of  A. 
F.  Baker  of  Sonoma  county  runs  the 
1  %  h.  p.  gas  engine  which  crushes 
about  20  boxes  of  apples  per  hour 
for  cider.  Four  boxes  are  crushed, 
then  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  of 
them  and  four  boxes  more  crushed. 
A  box  yields  about  two  gallons  which 
has  considerable  local  demand  at 
25  cents  per  gallon.  This  is  far  bet- 
ter than  letting  the  apples  rot  on 
the  ground,  as  we  have  seen  so 
many  in  recent  weeks.  It  gives  the 
boy  an  education  in  mechanics  and 
also  in  business,  for  he  sells  the  cider. 
Of  course  the  advantage  would  be- 
come a  curse  if  he  learns  to  drink 
alcoholic  cider. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  allow  it 
to  ferment.  It  may  be  canned  like 
fruit,  and  if  thoroughly  sterilized, 
will  not  "work."  Some  of  the  fresh 
flavor  is  lost  but  it  makes  good  drink- 
ing for  winter  evenings  anyway. 

When  the  new  process  for  freez- 
ing the  water  out  of  cider  is  com- 
mercialized, we  can  have  sweet  cider 
in  season  and  out  of  season  with  all 
the  flavor  of  the  freshly  made  pro- 
duct. 


{NEVADA     UTAH  C0WMD0 

\      /  — / 

CALIFORNIA     J  j  I 


THE 


biggktWATER  DEVELOPER 

lAyfl£  £  R9W£R  FtyrlU* 

Throughout  the  West,  this  pump  is  in  evidence — on  all 
kinds  of  ranches,  out  on  the  desert,  up  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts— in  fact,  wherever  a  good,  reliable,  all-round  efficient 
pump  is  demanded.  The  Layne  &  Bowler  Pump  is  constructed 
in  a  manner  to  incorporate  as  few  and  simple  parts  as  possible. 
Positively  the  cheapest  water  is  produced.  It's  the  pump  you 
should  install. 

Our  descriptive  Catalog  Xo.  25  not  only 
aives  lull  details  about  this  pump,  but 
ilives  valuable  irrigation  information. 
Send  for  it  without  delay. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900-010  SANTA  FE  AVE., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


The  greatest  test  of  any  pump  is 
its  ability  to  raise  the  maximum 
amount  at  lowest  cost  per  gallon, 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year. 

True  pumping  economy  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  "JacksonMade"pumps; 
they  work  economically  and  their  free- 
dom from  repairs  and  power  saving 
pays  their  original  cost  in  a  few  months. 


If  your  pumping 
puzzles  you,  tell  us- 
our  expert  engineers 
are  at  your  service 
free  of  charge. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
No.  47A 


t 


A 

Better  Make 
Not  Made 


Jackson  Made"  pumps  are  manufac- 
tured in  various  styles  to  do  your  par- 
ticular work  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Byron-Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
212  N.  Lot  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
WORKS:   WEST  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


1 


For  Every 
Purpose 
NEW 
Threads 
and 
Couplings 

Hot 
Asphaltum 
Dipped 


2nd 
Hand 
and 
New 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valves 
Guaran- 
teed 
for 
Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  4Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Franci«c« 
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CESSPOOL  AND  POWER. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  the 
comparative  merits  between  a  septic 
tank  and  cesspool  for  country  resi- 
dence. 

How  far  should  a  cesspool  be  lo- 
cated from  the  well  providing 
ground  slopes  from  the  well?  Please 
give  details  of  necessary  equipment 
(except  wiring)  for  lighting  a  seven 
room  house  and  perhaps  a  couple  of 
lights  in  barn,  gasoline  engine  is 
already  provided. 

What  is  the  average  life  of  a  gaso- 
line engine?  What  the  average  life 
of  a  dynamo? — G.  W.  K.,  Sebasto- 
pol. 

[Answered   by  E.   P.   Gibson  of  the  General  Electric. 
Company    of    San  Francisco.] 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  cesspool 
should  be  used  when  the  septic 
tank  has  given  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults. A  tank  correct  in  design  and 
installation  has  every  advantage 
over  the  cesspool.  When  a  septic  tank 
does  not  operate  satisfactorily  the 
difficulty  can  be  found  in  these  two 
factors.  There  are  several  govern- 
ment publications  on  this  subject  and 
these  can  be  referred  to  rather  than 
go  into  lengthy  detail  in  this  para- 
graph. 

Although  the  ground  level  may 
slope  from  the  well,  it  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  underground  gravel 
stratum  that  has  its  slope  from  the 
cesspool.  This  could  be  determined 
by  a  test  hole.  In  any  event  with  a 
sandy  soil  it  is  not  practicable  to 
place  the  cesspool  within  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  well.  Consider  the 
proposition  carefully  before  a  cess- 
pool is  dug.  Rather  pay  twice  the 
amount  for  the  septic  tank  than  pay 
four  times  the  amount  in  doctor's 
bills. 

Lighting  Farm  Homes. — In  lay- 
ing out  a  lighting  scheme  for  the 
farm  home  it  is  essential  to  first 
know  how  much  power  is  needed  to 
run  all  the  lights  at  once  or  to 
know  the  maximum  load  that  must 
be  placed  on  the  plant.  For  a  seven- 
room  farm  house  let  us  place  the 
lights  as  follows:  One  on  porch,  two 
in  parlor,  two  in  sitting  room,  two 
in  dining  room,  one  in  kitchen,  one 
in  each  of  three  bedrooms,  one  in 
bath,  one  in  cellar,  two  in  the  barn. 
By  using  25  watt  Mazda  lights  (24 
candlepower)  a  generator  with  a 
capacity  of  one-half  kilowatt  is  suf- 
ficiently large.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  3-4  horse-power.  A  storage 
battery  set  must  be  used  and  the 
lights  run  from  the  batteries,  other- 
wise each  explosion  of  the  engine 
will  cause  an  impulse  on  the  belt, 
resulting  in  a  flicker  in  the  lights. 
In  order  to  make  the  connections 
correct  an  electrical  device  is  used 
that  is  very  simple  in  operation.  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 
make  a  complete  unit  in  the  way  of 
storage  batteries  and  switchboard 
containing  this  relay,  switches,  etc., 
in  fact  everything  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  plant.  This  complete  unit 
can  be  purchased  for  approximately 
$240,00.  The  electric  generator  will 
cost  about  $40.00.  Total  cost  of 
plant,  wiring  not  included,  $280.00. 

Life  Of  Gas  Engines. — The  life  of 
an  engine  depends  on  the  bare  it  is 
given,  the  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. An  average  figure  for  calcula- 
tion of  depreciation  can  be  set  at 
eight  years. 

Life  Of  Electric  Generator. — The 
life  of  a  generator  depends  on  the 
same  factors  as  the  engine.  Running 
at  normal  load  the  life  of  the  gen- 


erator should  be  from  15  to  20  years, 
although  some  small  units  25  years 
old  are  operating  the  same  today  as 
when  they  were  purchased. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  CRUDE  OIL. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
December  5,  I  notice  in  the  article 
"Swine  Growing  on  a  Fruit  Ranch" 
that  these  people  use  crude  oil  in 
their  pens.  For  some  time  I  have 
tried  to  buy  crude  oil  at  both  the 
Standard  and  the  Associated  Oil 
Stations  here,  but  they  say  that  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  they  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  it.  Will  you  please 
advise  me  where  I  ean  buy  crude 
oil  and  at  what  cost? — P.  C.  E.,  Pat- 
terson. 

[Any  creamery,  laundry,  gas 
plant,  or  other  establishment  using 
steam  for  power  should  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  the  small  amounts 
that  you  would  require.  If  there  are 
no  such  plants  at  Patterson  we 
would  suggest  that  you  put  an 
empty  barrel  into  your  wagon  and 
drive  to  Newman,  where  we  believe 
the  local  creamery  will  supply  you. 
If  not  convenient  to  do  that  take 
empty  oil  cans  instead.  These  latter 
might  be  shipped  by  rail.  The  mat- 
ter of  cost  will  be  entirely  regulated 
by  what  the  seller  believes  it  to  be 
worth  for  his  trouble,  etc.,  but  in  any 
case  it  should  not  be  over  10  cents 
a  gallon  and  we  have  bought  it  for 
much  less. — Editor.] 


OLD  LUMBER  FOR  SILO. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  2,000 
feet  of  hard  pine  flooring  which  was 
recently  taken  from  a  building.  The 
boards  are  in  good  condition.  I 
have  been  planning  to  use  them  in 
the  construction  of  a  silo.  By  put- 
ting a  heavy  coat  of  cement  on  the 
inside,  I  hope  to  make  it  air  tight. 
Do  you  think  the  plan  is  practicable 
and  if  so  how  would  you  build  it? — 
I.  P.  C,  Lompoc. 

[We  have  never  seen  the  plan 
tried  out  and  therefore  hesitate 
aboutadvising.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  you  cannot  get  the  cement  to 
stick  to  the  wood  unless  you  have 
first  applied  a  course  of  wire  lath 
to  the  boards,  or  some  other  similar 
material  with  a  rough  face.  If  that 
were  done  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  satisfactory  as  the  shrink- 
ing and  swelling  of  the  boards  at 
different  intervals  would,  we  believe, 


crack  the  cement  layer  on  the  in- 
side. In  that  case  your  wall  would 
not  be  air-tight  and  therefore  of  lit- 
tle value  for  silage.  We  should  pre- 
fer using  the  lumber  for  some  other 
purpose  and  buy  a  new  silo,  and  in 
that  way  not  take  any  chances  on 
defective  building.  However  you 
understand  that  this  is  only  our 
theory  of  the  thing.  If  other  sub- 
scribers have  had    experience  with 


such  an  undertaking  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. — Editor.] 

Build  a  shed  in  the  calf  lot  for 
protection  from  the  winter  storms, 
which  are  now  starting.  The  same 
shelter  will  do  a  lot  of  good  in  the 
summer.  If  we  are  to  have  good 
cows  we  must  take  care  of  them  with 
small  things,  the  same  way  as  a 
mother  takes  care  of  her  baby. 


Hi 


Pull  out  the  biggest  stump  in  ' 
five  minutes  or  less.    Pull  out  an  acre 
or  more  of  stumps  a  clay.    Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
the  stumps  and  raise  money  crops.  Let  me 
_Show  you  how  to  make$1280.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are  out — and 
$"50.00  every  year  after.  Write 
me.     A  postal  will  do.  The 


HERCULES 


All  Steel,  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 


has  the  pulling  power  of  a  locomotive.    It  is  the  only 
all  steel — triple  power  puller  mi,  Je.    No  stump  can  re- 
sist it.    Has  many  features  -self  <  r  stump  anchoring,  dou- 
ble safety    ratchets,    low    down  construction— all  parts 
turned  and  polished  for  lightdraft. 
Send  in  your  name  now  for  best  book  published  about 
stump  pulling.   Shows  many  fine  photos  and  letters  sent  in  by 
Hercules  owners.    My  special  price  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Address,  B.  A.  Fuller,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.,    312  23rd  ST.  Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  My 
Low  Price  and  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

My  special  price  will  please 
you.  Hurry  up  to  make  sure 
of  this priceproposition.  Only 
a  few  Hercules  pullers  left  at 
this  figure.  30  days  trial— 3 
year  guarantee.  Any  broken 
casting  replaced,  within  3 
years — whether  the  breakage 
was  your  fault  or  fault  of 
machine.  Write  me  NOW 
on  a  postal. 


The  KROGH  Vertical  Pumps 


New  Type  Vertical 


Are  automatically  water  balanced  and 
require  no  adjustment  of  any  kind.  All 
weights  of  shafting  and  rotating  part* 
are  carried  on  the  water  film;  abso- 
lutely without  the  use  of  thrust  bear- 
ings or  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
No  BALANCE  RLNGS  or  PLATES  in 
KROGH  PUMPS.  They  are  unneces- 
sary, and  mean  only  continual  trouble. 
KROGH  PUMPS  with  the  least  number 
of  parts  mean  less  friction  and  greater 
efficiency. 

Get  our  Bulletin  No.  78  before  decid- 
ing on  a  pump. 

KROGH  MNFG.  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


"One  Thousand  Questions  in  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture  Answered" 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  California;  Editor  of  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS; 
Author  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  and  "California 
Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field,"  etc. 

This,  the  latest  work  of  the  author,  consists  of  1000  of  the 
most  important  questions  on  every  subject  that  have  perplexed  the 
farmer  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  this  hook,  the  problem 
appears  with  its  solution  by  Prof.  Wickson  immediately  following. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance  to 
every  farmer,  no  matter  in  what  branch  of  farming  he  is  engaged 
and  the  comprehensive  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  the  sub- 
ject which  interests  him  without  delay. 

The  departments  of  the  book  consist  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  have  confronted  our  readers  in  Fruit  Growing,  Vege- 
table Growing,  Grain  and  Forage  Crops,  Soils,  Fertilizing  and  Irri- 
gation, Live  Stock  and  Dairy,  Diseases  of  Animals,  Feeding  Farm 
Animals,  Poultry-keeping  and  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 

"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE  ANSWERED" 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  reference  book,  written  by  the  highest 
authority  on  the  matters  treated,  that  has  ever  been  published,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  California  farmer. 

Contains  256  pages.  Handsomely  bound  In  cloth. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 
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Agricultural  Review 


DECIDUOUS    FRUITS  AND 
NUTS. 

According  to  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Rutherford,  of  Stanislaus 
county,  now  is  the  proper  time  to 
spray  for  peach  blight  and  other  in- 
sect pests.  He  is  recommending  a 
lime-sulphur  spray  for  this  purpose. 

More  than  4,000  acres  of  fruit  land 
lying  along  the  railroad  between 
Colfax  and  Grass  Valley  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Buena  Vista  Farms 
company,  who  plan  on  settling  the 
land  with  Norwegians  and  Swedish 
settlers. 

Practically  92  per  cent  of  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  shipments  made  over 
the  Union  Pacific  lines  this  season 
have  reached  market  on  schedule 
time,  which  is  138  hours  to  Chicago. 
There  were  600  trans  handled  dur- 
ing the  year. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Fresno  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner, the  supervisors  of  that 
county  have  passed  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring that  all  persons  or  corpor- 
ations who  offer  nursery  stock  for 
sale  must  register  with  the  county 
horticultural  commissioner. 

According  to  R.  M.  Hargrave  of 
the  Richland  Walnut  association.  Or- 
ange county  produced  about .40  per 
cent  of  the  walnut  crop  of  Southern 
California  this  year.  While  the  crop 
was  only  about  40  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  prices  were  exceptionally  good 
and  the  only  nuts  not  marketed  as 
yet  are  the  Jumbo  grades  which  are 
to  be  sold  in  cartons. 

That  the  Loomis  Fruit  Growers 
association  were  well  pleased  with 
their  officers'  work  the  past  season  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  re- 
elected the  following  at  a  meeting 
held  last  week:  President,  W.  H. 
Tudsbury;  vice-president,  L.  J.  Ken- 
ney;  secretary,  R.  M.  Nixon;  man- 
ager, E.  L.  Rippey;  bookkeeper,  Lee 
Tudsbury;  directors,  J.  H.  Fergu- 
son, N.  Jensen,  R.  T.  Cook  and  H.  N. 
Hanson. 

All  of  the  pear  and  apple  orchards 
in  Sutter  county  have  been  inspected 
for  pear  blight,  and  growers  have 
been  notified  to  endeavor  to  oblit- 
erate the  blight  as  soon  as  possible, 
according  to  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  H.  P.  Stabler.  The 
commissioner  is  also  making  a  cam- 
paign against  Russian  thistle  and 
Johnson  grass,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  destructive  in  many  parts 
of  the  county. 

A  contract  has  been  let  by 
the  Diamond  Match  company  for  the 
planting  of  90  acres  of  their  lands 
near  Chico  to  prunes  this  season. 

A  plan  is  being  set  on  foot  by  the 
Reno  Commercial  Club,  of  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, to  establish  a  cannery  at  that 
place  in  the  near  future.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  can  many  other  things,  peas, 
beans,  asparagus,  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruit  raised  in  that 
vicinity. 


CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

A  report  rrom  Nordhoff  states  that 
the  orange  crop  in  Ojai  valley  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year 
and  the  prospects  are  that  the  heav- 
iest crop  in  the  history  of  the  val- 
ley will  be  narvested. 

Advices  from  Fresno  state  that 
while  the  frosts  of  last  week  there 
were  rather  heavy  there  has  been  no 
damage  to  citrus  fruits  although  the 


olive  crop  still  on  the  trees  has  been 
slightly  damaged. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  citrus 
fruit  growers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  have  a  least  one  million 
orchard  heaters,  with  which  to  fight 
frost  this  year,  should  the  need 
arise.  To  date  no  damages  from 
frosts  have  been  reported  from  any 
of  the  citrus  districts. 

In  pulling  out  orange  trees  that 
were  planted  in  Riverside  county  in 
1880,  it  has  been  found  that  the  tap 
roots  were  14  to  18  feet  long  which 
do  not  have  a  particle  of  bark  and 
show  no  signs  of  flowing  sap  what- 
ever. Neither  were  any  feeder  roots 
found. 

According  to  estimates  made  by 
fruit  men  in  the  Fullerton  district 
of  Orange  county  there  will  not  be 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  a  normal 
navel  orange  crop  there  this  year. 
It  is  said  that  Valencias  will  run 
about  85  per  cent  of  an  average  crop 
and  that  sweets  and  St.  Michaels 
will  not  be  more  than  65  per  cent. 

A  report  from  Porterville  states 
that  the  cannery  of  the  Tulare  county 
Growers'  association  is  still  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  pickling  of  the  olive 
crop  of  that  section  and  do  not  ex- 
pect to  finish  before  the  first  of  the 
year.  Early  estimates  were  that  not 
more  than  100  tons  would  be  packed, 
but  it  now  appears  evident  that  160 
tons  will  be  handled. 

In  his  monthly  report  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Earle  Mills 
of  Butte  county  reports  finding  some 
damage  to  olive  orchards  there  from 
ih rips.  All  pickling  companies  have 
had  their  attention  called  to  the 
county  ordinance  which  prohibits  the 
moving  of  picking  boxes,  ladders, 
etc.,  from  one  orchard  to  another  un- 
less they  are  previously  disinfected. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Chemistry  have  recently  been  in  the 
clive  districts  adjacent  to  Oroville 
obtaining  various  samples  of  olives 
that  are  to  be  analyzed  and  tested 
to  ascertain  their  oil  content.  Local 
growers  here  believe  that  the  depart- 
ment is  considering  the  formulation 
of  a  test  for  olive  maturity  along 
similar  lines  to  the  one  now  in  opera- 
tion affecting  oranges. 

Although  definite  figures  on  the 
percentage  of  rejected  fruit  in  the 
Porterville  parking  houses  are  not 
yet  available,  reports  from  the  va- 
rious packing  houses  there  indicate 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  oranges  pack- 
ed there  so  far  have  packed  out  ex- 
tra fancy.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  crop  will  be  about  105  per 
cent  and  that  about  5,300  carloads 
will  be  shipped  this  season. 

With  the  beginning  of  shipments 
from  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
sections,  orange  packing  is  now  un- 
der way  in  all  citrus  districts  of  the 
State.  Lemons  are  reported  to  be 
moving  out  steadily  from  Riverside 
and  while  the  rains  of  last  week  kept 
pickers  from  the  groves  in  the  Red- 
land  district  the  total  shipments  up 
to  December  3  were  48  carloads  of 
oranges. 

On  account  of  recent  rains  which 
have  made  it  impossible  to  pick  or- 
anges in  the  Lindsay  district  the  past 
week,  shipments  were  of  necessity 
cut  down.  Up  to  December  11  there 
had  been  1,300  carloads  shipped  and 
with  200  carloads  then  in  the  packing 


houses  the  total  picked  was  about 
1,500  cars.  Estimates  place  the  num- 
ber of  oranges  on  the  trees  at  about 
800  carloads. 

Two  large  olive  planting  under- 
takings are  to  be  started  this  year 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  One  of 
these  will  be  near  Oroville  on  320 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Gold  Run 
Olive  company,  who  are  reported  to 
have  contracted  for  19,000  olive  trees 
from  a  local  nurseryman,  to  be  deliv- 
ered during  the  next  five  years.  The 
other  is  a  640-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Yuba  county  which  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  Los  Angeles  capitalists. 
It  is  planned  to  plant  one-third  of 
this  latter  holding  to  olives  each  year 
for  the  next  three  years. 


BERRY    AND  VEGETABLE 
NEWS. 

With  tne  news  that  the  Texas  on- 
ion crop  is  practically  a  failure,  on- 
ion growers  in  the  Lompoc  section 
have  been  hurrying  to  harvest  their 
crop,  which  had  been  regarded  as 
useless  before  on  account  of  prices 
being  so  poor.  During  the  past  two 
weeks  the  prices  raised  from  35  cents 
a  sack  to  one  dollar.  The  recent 
rains  have  complicated  harvesting 
the  40,000  sacks  still  in  the  ground. 

According  to  a  local  agent  of  one 
of  the  large  valley  fruit  companies 
in  the  Imperial  valley  the  acreage  to 
be  planted  to  cantaloupes  there  in 
1915  will  be  the  greatest  Imperial 
valley  has  ever  produced.  Nine  thou- 
sand acres  have  already  been  signed 
up  which  is  2,000  acres  more  than 
the  total  acreage  this  year. 

C.  L.  Grimston  of  Oakdale  has  been 
shipping  large  quantities  of  ripe  to- 
matoes to  the  San  Francisco  market 
during  the  past  couple  of  weeks  and 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
farmers  in  that  section  can  raise 
good  winter  tomatoes  by  putting  an 
acre  or  two  under  cover.    The  last 


Classified  Advertisements 


Bates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  lea  then  25c 
per  week.  If  yon  bare  anything  to  tell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — Two  160-acre  Sacramento  Valley  al- 
falfa and  hog  ranches,  1  %  miles  apart,  7  miles  from 
large  town  located  on  3  railroads.  Extra  will 
equipped  with  buildings,  fencing,  etc  75  acres  In 
alfalfa.  Free  canal  water.  Will  exchange  one  or 
both  for  olive,  nut  or  fruit  ranch  or  ranches,  or  Bell 
on  easy  terms.  Am  not  a  hog  man.  Write  owner 
F.  L.   Darrow,   1605  Telegraph  Ave..   Oakland.  Cal. 


A  BARGAIN — 110  acres  land  In  Watsonville  dis- 
trict. Will  raise  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  hay.  Also  ap- 
ples and  apricots.  Springs  on  land.  No  Irrigation  re- 
quired. Fine  climate.  Six  mile*  to  railroads.  Price. 
{35.00  per  acre.  $1500  cash,  balance,  terms.  A.  H. 
Knnr    Pn'o   Alto.  Calif. 


run  SALE — (loud  dairy  farm,  half  way  between 
Crows  Landing  and  Newman.  Sixty  acres,  all  In  alfalfa, 
forty-cow  dairy  barn,  tank  bouse,  six-room  house,  plenty 
water,  well  fenced  and  divided  Into  tlx  fields.  Will  sell 
ror  $225  per  acre.  J.  V.  Alias,  B.  1,  Box  40, 
Crows  Landing,  Cal. 

160-ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH,  Tulare  county,  near 
Mt.  Whitney.  Power  plant,  mail  service,  school,  plenty 
of  water  could  be  developed;  enough  oak  wood  to  more 
than  pay  for  place  $1600  cash.  Mrs.  C  Clayton, 
Vlsalla. 


200  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  eight  miles  west  of  Lodt. 
joining  Brack  Station,  40  acres  ten-year  Tokay;  90  acres 
wine  grapes.  7  and  10  years  old;  balance  bay  and  pa*- 
tore.    $225  per  acre.    Terms.    T.  H.  Beckman.  LodL 

TO  LEASE  FOR  5  YEARS— Alfalfa  land,  27  acres, 

under  Oakdale  Irrigation  ditch.     New  house,  barn  and 

welt  Apply  F.  B.  Crosscup,  1278  Market  St.,  Boom 

202.  San  Francisco. 


$8000  IN  BEAUTIFUL  SARATOGA  foothills.  Prune 
ranch,  improved  property.  Woman  going  East  will  ex- 
change part  value  for  good  bare  land.    B.  F.  D.,  S3, 

Saratoga. 


C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

by  consulting  them;  land  In  all  counties.    303  Phelan 

Bldg.    Ran  Francisco.   


FOR  RENT— 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Ridge 
abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  J.  H.  Ollde, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 
threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  aspbaltum. 
All  guarantee.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  B1IKCTEB  PIPE 
WOHK8,   304-8   Howard   St,   San  Francisco. 


REBUILT  GAS   ENGINES  told  for  50  par  cent  of 

their  new  value;  cylinders  retiored,  new  pistons  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  We  furnLsb  you  a  rigid  guarantee. 
Send  for  our  Bulletin;  it  will  Interest  you.  All  sizes 
and  makes  of  engines.  MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
CO.,  181-189  Second  8U.  San  Francisco. 


"SMITHS'  PAY  THE  FREIGHT."— To  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.     SMITHS'   CASH  STORE,   106  Clay 

St..  San  Francisco. 


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowere. 

Newtowns,  Langrord  Seedlings.  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.     Edward  A.  Hall.  Watsonville,  Cal. 


FOR    SALE— Baled    Alfalfa    Hay    in    carload  lota. 

Write  for  prices.    V.  L.  Wiser,  Gridley,  Cal.,  B.  F.  D., 

No.  1. 


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedigrees. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co..  Dept.  3,  8an  Francisco. 


THOROUGHBRED  BELGIAN  BUCKS  and  Does  for  sale. 

Geo.  B.  Vawter,  Arbuckle,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


GRAFTED  WALNUT  AND   PAPER-SHELL  PECANS.— 

Exclusive  propagators  of  Tribble  Mayette,  Kerr  Parislenne, 
and  Improved  Franquette.  All  walnut  grafts  taken  from 
our  bearing  trees.  Finest  trees  In  the  State.  Eureka, 
Wiltz.  San  Jose  Mayette.  Concord  and  other  varieties. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Blight  Proof  Hoot.  Olives,  fruit  trees, 
etc.  Reduced  prices.  New  list  ready.  Tribble  Nur- 
series. Elk  Drove,  CaL 


GRAFTED   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS— Our  nuts  bring 

$100  more  per  ton  than  the  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years  to 
develop  this  combination.  It  is  at  your  Immediate  dla- 
posaL  Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue  and  price 
on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries,  R.  D.  7. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  yon  ea 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples,  Pearl,  Aprlcota. 
Prunes.  Peaches.  Strawberries,  Logans.  Blacks,  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  et*.  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  »*- 
cure  mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $3.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
prepaid.    H.  A.  Hyde.  Nurseryman,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

MISSION   OLIVE  TREES — Will    be    two    years  old 

next  March.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  nam, 
I  only  propagate  from  my  own  trees,  raised  thirty  yean 
ago.    Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for  sale.     W.  A. 

Hayne.  Box  461.  Marysvllle. 


CALIFORNIA  GROWN  Sudan  Grass  Seed.  I  have  a 
limited  amount  of  this  seed.  Until  sold,  will  fill  orders 
less  than  ten  pounds  for  $1.00  per  pound;  over  10 
lbs,  90c  per  pound.    Delivered.    D.  W.  Parker,  Boae- 

ville.  Cal. 


PLANT  RUSSIAN  RIVER  non-irrigated  trees.  More 
hardy.  Better  root  system.  Self-reliant;  didn't  hare 
to  be  weaned.  Got  the  go — you  get  results.  Price  Hit, 
all   kinds,    mailed   on   application.     Miller  *  Gobbl, 

Healdsburg,  Calif. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  bllght-reslstlng  varieties, 
gratfed  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  root*. 
Eureka.  Franquette,  Mayette,  Neffs  Prolific,  Concord  and 
Placentia.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Several  hundred  choice  Eureka  Wal- 
nut trees  in  Northern  black  root.  8 lies  from  four 
to  ten.  Prices  reasonable.  James  F.  Gooch,  Blvlere, 
Cal  

FAMOUS  ST.  REGIS  EVER-BEARING  Red  Raspberries. 

Strawberries,  Blackberries.     Postage  paid.     Old  Hickory 

Supply  Co..  Dept.  3.  Capltola. 


BEFORE  YOU  PLANT  OLIVES,  cactus,  or  rhubarb, 
send  for  my  free  booklet  Bishop's  Nursery,  Highland, 
Cal.  

MUIR  AND  ELBERTA  PEACH  trees.  $5  per  hun- 
dred.    N.  M.  Cunningham,  Bed  Bluff,  Cal  

BERRY  PLANTS.  Rhubarb.  Cacti.— Send  today  for 
price  list.    Louis  F.  Scrlhner.  R.  2.  Pasadena.  Cal 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  Seed  of  Black  Winter  Emner. 
8pring  Emmer  and  Rye.    Albert  Bosmao.  Davis.  CaL 

QUALITY  TREES—  Burhank  Cactus.     Cash  Nurseries. 

Sebastopol.  Cal. 

WALNUTS— Supply  of  Chase  trees  limited;  write  for 
descriptive  circular.     Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent.  Advertiser  has 
had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  fruit,  dairy 
and  alfalfa  farming,  with  all  kinds  of  labor;  refer- 
ences.    Room  707,  Hotel  Alta.  8an  Francisco. 

FIRST  CLASS  Ranch  Superintendent  is  open  for  en- 
gagement Many  years'  successful  experience  la  lire 
stock  and  general  ranching.     Excellent  references.  Box 

H..  this  office.  

DAIRYMAN  with  many  years'  experience,  wishes  to 
run  dairy  on  shares.  Alfalfa  preferred.  Best  refer- 
ences.    Box   74.  Pacific  Bural  Press. 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST  desire*  position  as 
superintendent;  also  experienced  and  competent  In  gen- 
eral farming.     Box  0.  this  office. 

OPPORTUNITY  is  wanted  for  boy  to  work  in  the 

country  on  ranch.  Address  Guardian,  2344  Sutter  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

ACTIVE  JAPANESE. — Agricultural  College  graduate, 
seeks  opportunity  to  work  on  seed  ranch,  nursery,  or  or- 
chard.    Ishlda,  1760  Post  St.,  8an  Francisco.  

PARTNER  WANTED  for  fruit  and  poultry  ranch.  Hare 
Income  place  "with  suitable  buildings.    B.  1,  Box  243. 

Petaluma.  Cain*.  .  

EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  wishes  place  at  fore- 
man  or   superintendent     Also   familiar   with  general 

farming  and  dairying.    Address.  Box  4.  this  of  Bee. 

WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beaxu. 
etc.    J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  8t.,  8-n  Francisco. 

BEES  AND  HONEY. 


BEE-KEEPING  pays  big.  Price  list  bees,  instruction 
books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure  California  honey, 
ten  cents.    Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12,  Nordhoff,  CaL 
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shipments  reported  netted  him  65 
cents  a  box. 

H.  H.  Newell  of  Porterville  reports 
that  he  expects  to  make  $1,000  an 
acre  from  his  strawberries  this  year. 
He  is  still  marketing  berries  in  the 
local  markets  and  theyi  are  said  to 
be  fine  large  ones. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  As- 
sociation, incorporated,  held  a  meet- 
ing this  week  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  proposition  to  the  members 
of  bonding  the  organization,  the  mon- 
eys from  which  would  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire 
a  few  months  ago.  This  association 
brings  about  $142,000  a  year  to 
berry  growers  in  that  section. 


GENERAL  FARM  CROPS. 

According  to  statistics  recently 
-compiled  there  have  been  225,000 
tons  of  barley  exported  from  the 
Stockton  district  this  season,  up  to 
December  1.  The  total  amounts  held 
in  warehouses  at  that  time  was  said 
to  be  28,958  tons  in  Stockton,  78,- 
243  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  5,264 
tons  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  was  stored  at 
these  points  in  1913,  but  later  ad- 
vices from  dealers  in  San  Francisco 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  market  will 
be  well  cleaned  up  before  the  next 
crop  is  harvested  on  account  of  the 
amounts  used  in  seeding  and  for 
feed. 

A  new  warehouse  is  being  built 
at  Richvale  which  with  the  one  al- 
ready there  will  furnish  room  for  the 
storing  of  100,000  bags  of  rice.  The 
present  offering  for  rice  is  two  cents 
a  pound  in  that  district. 

Rice  growing  is  attracting  a  lot  ot 
attention  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  according  to  dis- 
patches from  various  points,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  year  it  is  expected  that 
this  year's  crop  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. One  report  says  that  100 
acres  south  of  Kerman  will  be  plant- 
ed next  year  on  account  of  the  prof- 
its secured  from  a  10-acre  field  this 
year. 

A  plan  is  being  formulated  by  the 
temporary  directors  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Sonoma  Hop  Growers'  asso- 
ciation by  which  they  hope  to  in- 
corporate the  organization  for  $500,- 
000,  divided  into  50,000  shares  at 
$10  a  share.  The  plan  is  to  finance 
the  organization  in  such  a  manner 


SGierrjTrees 


Cherries  are  the 
first,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur- 
bank,  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.   Write  Us  First. 

THE    SILVA  -  BERCTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.  Bu  a  Newcastle.  CaL 


If  you  want  the  best 

TREES 

writ*  Im  Prtw  us*. 

UNITED  FRUIT  00. 

SfcWCASTLt.  UL 


that  they  can  better  control  prices 
received  for  their  crops.  A  report 
from  Oregon  states  that  buyers  are 
attempting  to  contract  for  next  year's 
crop  now  in  order  to  frustrate  plans 
of  the  coast  organization. 

In  his  monthly  report,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  W. 
Waite  of  Imperial  county  says  that 
as  sudan  grass  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  sorghums,  and  that  it 
resembles  Johnson  grass  so  closely 
he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  planting 
that  grass  in  the  Imperial  valley  as 
there  is  danger  of  introducting  John- 
son grass  and  he  can  see  no  advan- 
tages for  it  over  other  sorghums 
which  have  proven  satisfactory  in 
past  years. 

The  general  quality  of  the  bean 
crop  around  Stockton  is  said  to  have 
averaged  well  the  past  year  and 
while  the  crop  was  larger  than  nor- 
mal, it  was  not  so  large  as  had 
been  anticipated.  Pinks  especially 
have  been  disappointing  and  much 
short  of  early  predictions. 

Creditable  honey  displays  are  to 
be  shown  from  both  Stanislaus  and 
Ventura  counties  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition,  ac- 
cording to  late  advices  from  those 
sections. 


PLANS    FOR    THE  DRAFT 
HORSE  SALE. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

After  three  months'  preparatory 
work  in  framing  a  workable  plan 
for  the  holding  of  annual  auction 
sales  of  purebred  draft  horses,  the 
directors  of  the  California  Draft 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  has 
just  perfected  the  final  plans  for  the 
first  of  these  sales. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  it  was  definitely  decided 
to  hold  the  sale  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  February  24.  That 
place  was  selected  on  account  of  it 
being  easily  accessible  to  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
further  offer  of  the  University  to 
aid  the  sale  by  furnishing  suitable 
stabling  room  free  of  charge  and 
feed  at  a  moderate  figure — together 
with  the  other  advantages  at  hand 
made  the  location  ideal  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  date  decided  upon  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  time  of 
the  year  for  selling  horses  as  it  is 
then  that  most  breeders  are  pur- 
chasing stock  for  breeding  purposes. 

It  developed  at  the  meeting  that 
several  large  breeders  have  already 
signified  their  willingness  to  consign 
both  mares  and  stallions,  the  total 
number  of  which  amounts  to  over 
20  head.  Included  in  this  number 
is  the  grand  champion  Shire  stallion 
at  the  last  State  Fair  which  indicates 
that  breeders  are  firm  in  their  inten- 
tion to  make  the  sale  high  in  qual- 
ity. The  plan  outlined  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  sale,  such  as  pub- 
licity and  auctioneer  fees,  is  to  al- 
low each  consignor  to  place  a  reserve 
price  on  each  animal  consigned,  and 
to  advance  eight  per  cent  of  that 
price  to  the  treasury  of  the  asso- 
siation  for  the  payment  of  bills  con- 
tracted for  in  the  above  manner. 
This  eight  per  cent  will  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  holding  the  sale  and 
will  be  readily  recognized  as  a  very 
small  charge  by  all  horse-men,  in  fact 
much  less  than  the  usual  cost,  and 
this  factor  alone  should  appeal  to 
every  horse-owner  with  stock  for 
sale. 

Upon  this  plan  we  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  inauguration  of  these 


sales  willl  be  the  biggest  single 
thing  ever  attempted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  horse  industry  in  the  State, 
as  it  will  establish  market  values 
for  purebred  animals  and  provide  a 
condition  that  will  allow  of  horses 
being  sold  for  their  actual  worth 
at  definite  times. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  catalogue 
is  to  be  issued  some  time  before 
the  sale  it  is  imperative  that  every- 
one wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  should  send  a  list 
of  intended  consignments  to  the  sec- 
retary at  once  and  with  that  idea 
in  mind  the  directors  are  having 
prepared  application  blanks  which 
will  be  sent  to  every  purebred  horse 
breeder  in  the  State. 

Special  importance  is  placed  upon 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  sale  to  the  community  horse 
breeders'  associations  who  desire  a 
change  of  horses,  as  it  will  allow 
an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their 
stallions  at  a  cost  of  eight  per  cent 
and  furnish  them  a  fine  selection  in 
purchasing  new  ones. 

The  directors  are  working  hard  to 
carry  out  the  above  plans  in  the 
quickest  possible  time  and  should 
have  the  hearty  support  of  every 
breeder  in  the  State.  If  you  have 
sound,  purebred  draft  horses  to  sell 
get  in  touch  with  the  secretary,  J.  I. 
Thompson,  at  Davis,  at  once,  stating 
the  number  of  animals  to  be  con- 
signed and  the  reserve  price  to  be 
placed  on  each. 


ERROR  ON  TRACTOR  COSTS. 

Last  week  a  decimal  point  got  out 
of  place  in  our  "Tractor  Plowing 
Costs"  article  making  it  $8.16  per 
acre  instead  of  $0,816.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Caterpillars  say  that,  "Of 
course,  if  a  farmer  checks  over  the 
figures  for  himself  he  will  see  that 
this  is  an  error,  but  many  readers  no 
doubt  will  jump  at  conclusions,  and 
the  cost  of  $8.16  per  acre  would 
surely  give  prospective  Caterpillar 
purchasers  an  awful  scare." 


Don't  hesitate  to  borrow  a  good 
idea.  About  half  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  the  world  are  second- 
handed,  anyhow.  It's  just  as  much  of 
a  distinction  to  put  an  old  idea  to  a 
profitable  and  legitimate  end  as  it  is 
to  be  sponsor  for  a  new  one. — Ex. 


Armstrong  Engines  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  are  equipted  with! 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear. 
l!4.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng- 
ine for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinders 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Itllller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  for  catalog  and  state  requirements. 
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Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal 

503   MARKET  STREET 
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Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 

Planet  Jr 

Light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No  3  I  Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  sows  all  garden  seeds  ac- 
'  curately  in  hill  or  drills.    Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel  hoe  cultivation 
quick  and  easy. 

Planet  Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable 

in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  market  garden.     Has  12  chisel-shaped 
th  and  pulveriser.      Also  solid*  steel  wheel,  which  prevents  clogging. 
FRFF    An    instructive    72-page  illustrated 
*  catalogue  !   Send  postal  for  it  today  1 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO' 


Box  1203F 

Philadelphia 


We  carry  stock  In  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.    Agencies  in  leading  Pacific  Coast  Cities. 


CHUBBUCIVS    IDEAL    GOPHER  TRAPi 

THE  TRAP  THAT  GETS  THE  GOPHER. 
The  principle  is  correct.    Every  time  you  go  after  the  gopher  with  the 

idea.  »o»  ,.t  h.m.  The  New  Price  Is  50c  ^  Utn- 

.  .  Mr.  J.  E.  Thorp,  Secretary  of  the  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, has  this  to  say:  "Your  Ideal  Gopher  Trap  was  given  a  thorough, 
trial  on  a  huge  gopher  that  I  could  not  get  with  other  traps,  nor  could 
I  seem  to  get  him  with  the  cats  nor  by  flooding.  I  used  your  trap  a* 
directed,  and  to  my  agreeable  surprise  caught  the  big  fellow  the  nratj 
time.  I  have  used  it  since  with  equal  success." 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  you  one,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Money  returned 
If  Trap  is  not  satisfactory. 

E.  J.  CHUBBUCtl  COMPANY,  Exclusive  Distributors 
731  MARKET  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Milking  Machine  Experiences. 


[Written  (or  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  | 

The  long  standing  prejudice 
against  mechanical  milkers  is  grad- 
ually being  overcome  in  many  pai  cs 
of  the  State,  where  either  through 
labor  troubles  or  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  dairymen  to  attend  to  their  own 
milking  the  machines  have  been  in- 
stalled and  run  in  a  successful  man- 
ner. 

In  the  district  adjacent  to  Gridley, 
Butte  county,  there  are  several  dair- 
ies that  have  been  successfully  using 
milking  machines  and  to  quote 
George  Tranter,  the  oldest  user  in 
the  district,  "if  I  had  to  go  back  to 
hand  milking  I'd  quit  the  dairy  busi- 
ness." 

It  is  over  two  arid  a  half  years  ago 
now  since  Mr.  Tranter  first  installed 
the  machines  and  during  that  time 
he  states  that  he  hasn't  milked  by 
hand  but  two  or  three  times,  when 
the  power  was  shut  off,  and  the  ma- 
chines could  not  be  run  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Three  units  are  used  on  this  place, 
the  20  cows  milked  in  an  hour's  time 
by  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Tranter's  son  who  helps  in  the  strip- 
ping. Asked  as  to  the  advisability  of 
stripping,  Mr.  Tranter  stated  that  he 
always  stripped  the  cows,  but  found 
that  many  of  the  easy  milking  cows 
gave  practically  all  of  their  milk 
down  for  the  machine. 

When  questioned  concerning  the 
prospects  of  harming  the  cows'  ud- 
ders through  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chines, it  was  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  cows  now  being  milked  were 
on  the  ranch  when  the  machines 
were  first  purchased.  Without  ex- 
ception these  cows  had  as  good  ud- 
ders and  teats  as  any  in  the  herd, 
and  we  further  found  that  heifers 
which  have  been  broken  to  the  ma- 
chines since  coming  fresh  with  their 
first  calves  had  not  been  harmed  in 
this  respect. 

To  further  substantiate  this  claim, 
he  told  of  two  heifers  which  gave 
oloody  milk  when  first  coming  fresh 
last  year.  The  machines  were  used  on 
them  the  same  as  on  the  other  cows, 
the  milk  being  fed  to  the  hogs,  ana 
after  a  week's  time  instead  of  the 
condition  growing  worse  as  would  be 
expected  if  the  machines  were  harm- 
ful, the  flow  of  bloody  milk  entirely 
disappeared  and  since  that  time  no 
evidence  of  bloody  milk  has  been 
found. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  Mr. 
Tranter  has  great  faith  in  the  ma- 
chines, citing  an  instance  where  the 
loeal  cheese  factory,  claimed  that 
the  milk  from  dairies  using  the  ma- 
chines was  far  cleaner  than  that 
coming  from  hand-milked  cows. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  Is  very 
light,  as  the  only  parts  that  have  to 
be  replaced  from  time  to  time  are 
the  rubber  teat  cups  and  hose,  a  two 
horse  power  electric  motor  furnish- 
ing all  of  the  power  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  work  of  washing  and  steriliz- 
ing is  also  very  simple,  the  machines 
and  rubber  parts  first  being  washed 
in  cold  water  and  then  thoroughly 
stedilized  with  steam  from  the  small 
boiler  in  the  milk  house. 

On  the  H.  E.  Snyder  ranch  in  the 
same  district  four  units  of  the  me- 
chanical milker  have  been  in  use  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  months,  where 
the  results  have  been  much  the  same 
as  on  the  Tranter  ranch. 


It  has  been  found  on  the  latter 
named  ranch  that  where  cows  giving 
an  ordinary  flow  of  milk  are  being 
handled  one  man  can  take  care  of 
three  machines,  but  in  case  heavy 
producing  cows  are  being  milked 
four  units  can  be  handled,  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  machines  take  longer 
to  milk  each  cow,  thereby  allowing 
the  operator  more  time  for  stripping 
and  the  changing  of  the  machines 
from  one  cow  to  the  other. 

None  of  the  cows  on  this  ranch 
have  so  far  shown  any  ill  effects  from 
having  been  milked  with  the  ma- 
chines, in  fact  it  is  the  idea  of  the 
owner  that  cows  having  tender  teats 
do  better  with  machine  milking 
than  with  hand  milking,  as  the  ma- 
chines keep  the  teats  soft. 

The  one  important  point  that 
every  dairyman  operating  the  ma- 
chines points  out  most  emphatically 
is  that  they  are  a  machine  after  all 
and  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
same  manner  that  one  would  expect 
to  take  care  of  any  other  piece  of 
farm  machinery. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
that  more  machines  will  be  used  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  by 
the  dairyman  who  wish  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  hired  help  propo- 
sition. 


GOOD  FEEDING  PAYS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  J 


A  cow  that  is  worth  keeping  is 
worth  keeping  well,  is  a  motto  all 
dairymen  should  keep  constantly  in 
mind,  according  to  L.  Boot  of  Orland, 
who  has  had  the  truth  of  the  thing 
brought  home  to  him  in  a  most  for- 
cible manner. 

When  he  purchased  his  present 
ranch  he  also  purchased  the  Jersey 
cows  belonging  to  the  former  owner. 
There  were  20  of  these  cows,  all  of 
which  were  being  fed  wild  dry  feed, 
some  straw  and  a  very  little  alfalfa 
hay. 

At  that  time  the  receipts  from  but- 
ter fat  were  $2  a  day  from  the  en- 
tire herd,  but  in  two  weeks'  time  af- 
ter Mr.  Boot  had  taken  possession, 
the  same  cows  turned  on  to  alfalfa 
pasture  and  fed  alfalfa  hay  pro- 
duced ?6  worth  of  fat  a  day  and  in- 
side of  a  month  had  brought  the  rev- 
enue up  to  $8  a  day. 

That  was  two  years  ago  and  since 
that  time  the  average  production  for 
34  head  has  been  brought  up  to  one 
pound  of  fat  a  day. 

In  doing  this  feed  has  never  been 
spared,  although  so  far  only  alfalfa 
hay  and  pasture  have  been  used. 

In  order  to  still  further  increase 
the  average  production,  a  registered 
Jersey  bull  is  being  used,  Mr.  Boot 
having  found  by  experience  that  th; 
better  bred  cow  is  most  apt  to  pro- 
duce heavily  at  the  milk  pail. 


The  old  saying  that  it  is  the  tame 
bull  who  kills  its  owner  is  true.  No 
experienced  cattle  man  will  trust  a 
bull,  no  matter  how  gentle  he  may 
appear  to  be.  Put  him  in  a  corral 
and  let  him  alone  except  to  turn  him 
into  an  adjacent  corral  at  breeding 
times. 


Breeders  should  advertise  in  those 
journals  holding  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  with  their  subscrib- 
ers. A  poorly  pleased  subscriber  is 
never  a  good  buyer. 


The 
Strength  of 

Stiletto 


Protect  your  pocket  by  using  to  the  utmost  the  full 
protective   strength   of   that  word  •— $T4t£TTO— 

It  is  stamped  on  countless  things  you  buy — Tools, 
Cutlery,  Garden  Implements,  Farm  Implements,  Paints, 
Hardware — and  everything  so  stamped  is  absolutely 
the  very  best  of  its  kind — it  is  the  stamp  of  Quality. 

is  to    merchandise  what  the  mint 
mark  is  to  a  coin  —  it  is  the  sovereign  symbol 
of  value — a  guarantee  of  worth. 

In  all   towns,  large   and   small,  wherever 
good  goods   are  sold,  you  will  find 

_#TI  f  L  Lift  . 

I  ILL  1 I  \j 

Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co. 
701  Townsend  St. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Hillcrest   Stock  Farm 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 
DAVIS,  OAL,.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

At  1914  State  Fair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  In  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  ot  our  blood. 

We  took  all  the  herd  prizes. 


KING  LANCASTER. 


3  times  Grand  Champion 


first  and  second  prizes  In  pro- 
duce of  cow  and  first  In  get 

of  sire. 

Below  is  a  list  of  our  Grand 
Champion  bulls  for  the  last 
eleven  years — a  list  that  will 
stand   for   quite  awhile: 

1004 —  HHlcreat  Hero 

1005-  1  WW — King  Edward 

(Also     Grand  Champion 
World's  Fair  at  Portland.) 
1908 — King  of  Greenwood 
1900,  1910,  1911 — King  Lan- 
caster 

1912 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1914 —  Greenwood  King 


All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a 
number  of  bulls  that  were  bought  in  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from 
$500  to  J3000  aruVTarought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  ralaffd  young  bulla  for  sale,  single  or  carload  lota. 


2-YR.  OLD  SHIRE  STALLION 

TOR  SALE 

SEVERN  DONALD  13957  by  Severn  Pilot  11587 
DAM  RIO  VISTA  BELLE  13100  by  Stuntney  Fen  Duke  63W 

This  young  horse  weighs  1700  lbs.  Stands  over  16  hands.  He  will  make 
a  horse  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  His  sire  weighs  2100  and  his  dam  1900. 
This  colt  and  his  sire  won  the  California  Stallion  Registration  Board'a 
Special  Prize  at  1914  State  Fair. 

For    further    particulars  write 

J.  McCORMACK,  Rio  Vista,  .California 


60  HEAD  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ...gfl  HfJJ 

Both  Large  and  Medium  Type 

Ready  for  Delivery  January  15.  Ten  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
Prices  reasonable  and  will  guarantee  to  please  or  refund  your  money. 

W.  A.  YOUNG,  LODI,  CALIF. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  tell  to  th«  Mtiantr.  an 
iheok  and  Ina,  Trays,  Lin- 
l«r,  Mlllwark.  Dmti,  Wlndawa, 
Moulding,  Waaan  Tanks,  Spray- 
ing   Tanks.      I  nd«nwn«  t  nt. 


R.  T.  Wilson.  Stockton.  Calif- 


TAM  WORTHS 

The  Big  Red  Bacon  and  Block  Hog. 
Send  for  prices  and  circulars. 

COTTLE  &  HODSON  CO., 
Amsterdam,  Cul. 


TeachingPays 


fkachers  Receive  From'  70  to'  15(31 

[PerMonthand  Have  a  Pleasant] 
kJDccuparion  -  freeCatalodJ 


Western  Normal 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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Increasing  the  Meat  Supply. 


In  commenting  upon  the  meat 
supply  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
latest  annual  report,  Secretary  Hous 
ton,  of  the  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  there 
has  been  an  absolute  decline — in 
cattle,  from  the  census  year  of  1899 
to  that  of  1909,  of  from  50,000,000 
head  to  41,000,000;  in  sheep  of  from 
61,000,000  to  52,000,000;  in  hogs  of 
from  63,000,000  to  58,000,000.  Since 
1909  the  tendency  has  been  down- 
ward, and  yet  during  the  period  since 
1899  the  population  has  increased 
over  20,000,000.  This  situation  ex 
ists  not  in  a  crowded  country,  but 
in  one  which  is  still  in  a  measure 
being  pioneered,  in  one  which,  with 
935,000,000  acres  of  arable  land, 
has  only  400,000,000  or  45  per  cent, 
under  cultivation,  and  in  one  in 
which  the  population  per  square  mile 
does  not  exceed  31  and  ranges  from 
0.7  persons  in  Nevada  to  508  in 
Rhode  Island. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  been 
considering  the  meat  supply  of  the 
Nation  too  exclusively  in  terms  of 
the  big  cattle  ranch  and  of  beef  ani- 
mals. Obviously  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  to  help  the  cattlemen 
and)  to  assist  in  further  developing 
the  big  ranch.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  do  this.  The  department 
is  now  spending  money  to  develop 
the  live-stock  industry  in  connection 
with  the  reclamation  projects  and 
is  asking  for  more.  But  unquestion- 
ably the  largest  hope  for  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  our  meat  supply 
lies  in  four  directions:  First,  in  a 
more  satisfactory  handling  of  the 
public  grazing  lands;  second,  in  sys- 
tematic attention  to  the  production 
of  beef  animals  in  the  settled  farm- 
ing areas  of  the  country;  third,  in 
increased  attention  to  the  smaller 
animals,  such  as  swine  and  poultry; 
and  fourth,  in  the  control  and  erad- 
ication of  the  cattle  tick,  hog  chol- 
era, tuberculosis,  and  other  animal 
diseases  and  pests. 

The  present  method  of  transform- 
ing the  grasses  of  the  public  graz- 
ing lands  into  beef  and  mutton  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  wasteful. 
It  is  estimated  that  under  a  proper 
system  the  quantity  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton produced  on  these  lands  could 
be  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 
The  public  grazing  lands,  in  addi- 
tion to  150,000,000  acres  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  embrace  about  300,- 
000,000  acres.  Under  the  present 
laws  any  person  may  graze  any 
amount  of  stock  at  any  time  on  any 
part  of  these  300,000,000  acres  of 
the  public  grazing  lands  outside  of 
National  Forests.  In  earlier  years, 
when  there  were  comparatively  few 
cattle  on  the  range  the  treatment  of 
the  lands  as  common  worked  fairly 
well,  but  the  increased  domestic  and 
export  demand  for  meat  has  resulted 
in  overgrazing.  Unseasonable  and 
excessive  grazing  weakens  the  vital- 
ity of  the  range  plant  and  perma- 
nently reduces  the  crop.  Further- 
more, as  years  have  passed  the  area 
of  the  grazing  lands  has  been  greatly 
reduced  through  the  taking  up  of 
homesteads,  and  in  many  cases  the 
better  lands  were  thus  disposed  of. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  leg- 
islation providing  for  an  intelligent 
system  of  handling  grazing  lands  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  meat  sup- 
ply of  the  Nation  can  be  secured. 


This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  The 
opinion  is  based  on  the  experience 
not  oj^ly  of  the  State  of  Texas  in 
in  handling  its  public  lands,  but  also 
on  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  management  of  the  grazing 
lands  in  the  National  Forests. 

For  ten  years  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  conducting  a 
successful  experiment  in  the  forests. 
So  quietly  has  this  experiment  pro- 
ceeded that  few  people  have  known 
even  of  its  inauguration,  recognized 
its  importance,  or  appreciated  its  re- 
sults.   Under  the  Forest  System  an- 
nual grazing  permits,  with  the  nec- 
essary  regulatory  provisions,  have 
been  in  force  for  nearly  a  decade. 
The  results  have  been  striking.  In 
190  5,   81   acres  supported  but  one 
animal;   in  1913,  the  average  was 
one  animal  for  each  51  acres.  This 
increase  of  59  per  cent  has  been  due 
to  many  factors  which  cannot  be  de- 
tailed here.    The  net  results  are  that 
the  grazing  lands  in  the  forests  un- 
der premits  to  nearly  29,000  live- 
stock growers,  suport  1,600,000  cat- 
tle and  horses,  with  their  calves  and 
colts,  and  7,600,000  sheep  and  goats 
and  their  lambs  and  kids.     In  ad- 
dition, the  forest  ranges  furnished 
temporary  grazing  to  millions  of  ani- 
mals which  passed  through  the  for- 
ests  under  crossing   permits.  The 
capacity  of  the  range  has  not  been 
reached.     There  is  room  for  more 
animals  on  this  part  of  the  public 
domain.    It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  under  systematic  management 
the  grazing  value  of  the  lands  can 
be  restored  and  increased,  that  the 
range  can  be  made  to  produce  hea- 
vier animals,   even  with  increased 
numbers,  and  that  these  lands  can 
be  improved  faster  in  use  than  in 
idleness.    Even  with  the  very  mod- 
erate grazing  fees  charged,  the  stock- 
men pay  the  Government  over  $1,- 
000,000  annually.    Their  gross  re- 
ceipts probably  exceed  $30,000,000, 
and  their  invested  capital  is  more 
than  $100,000,000.    A  proof  of  what 
this  constructive  handling    of  the 
range  problem  signifies  may  be  found 
in  the  desire  of  many  stockmen  to 
have  the  department's    system  of 
grazing  extended  to  the  open  pub- 
lic range  outside  the  National  For- 
ests. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  av- 
erage farmer  in  the  settled  areas  of 
the  Nation  generally,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west,  can  produce  with- 
out great  expense  a  larger  number 
of  beef  animals,  if  only  as  by-pro- 
ducts, to  the  betterment  of  farm  econ- 
omy. It  is  further  apparent  that 
farmers  everywhere,  if  they  will  ap- 
ply existing  knowledge,  can  largely 
increase  the  supply  of  swine  and 
poultry  products,  which  constitute  a 
large  and  growing  part  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  average  family.  In 
no  other  way  can  a  considerable  ad- 
dition be  so  quickly  made  to  our 
meat  supply  as  through  increased 
attention  to  poultry  and  swine  on 
all  the  farms  of  the  Nation.  The 
annual  value  of  the  poultry  products 
alone  aggregates  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  easiest  and  most  definite  pro- 
gram for  a  large  increase  in  the 
meat  supply  involves  the  eradication 
of  the  cattle  tick,,  of  tuberculosis, 


and  of  hog  cholera,  and  the  prompt 
suppression  of  serious  outbreaks  of 
such  diseases  as  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  inspects  meats  passed 
into  interstate  commerce.  Of  57,- 
000,000  animals  inspected  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1914,  533,000  were  found  to 
be  infected  with  tuberculosis.  This 
disease  is  increasing.  It  is  estimated 
that  hog  cholera  caused  a  loss  in 
1913  of  over  6,000,000  hogs,  valued 
at  more  than  $60,000,000,  and  that 
the  cattle  tick  causes  an  annual  loss 
of  from  $40,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000  or  more,  and  prevents  the  prop- 
er development  of  the  live-stock  in- 
dustry in  the  infected  area. 

The  department  is  now  directing 
the  expenditure  of  a  fund  of  $500,- 
000  for  the  eradication  of  hog  chol- 
era, and  many  of  the  States  are  like- 
wise spending  considerable  sums. 
The  two  agencies  are  working  in  co- 
operation and  are  making  experi- 
mental and  field  demonstrations  in 
the  control  of  this  disease.  Unques- 
tionably the  appropriation  of  a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  eradication 
of  hog  cholera  should  be  continued 


the  cost  of  equipment,  etc.,  for  a 
three-cow  dairy  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. We  believe  you  had  better 
stay  with  the  butter  fat  proposition 
at  least  until  you  have  a  much  larg- 
er dairy.  The  book  entitled  "Science 
and  Practice  of  Cheese  Making"  by 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  C.  A.  Publow 
is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
and  may  be  obtained  at  this  office 
for  $1.75. — Editor.] 


The  breeder  who  is  honest  with 
each  purchaser,  selling  only  such 
bulls  as  he  is  sure  will  benefit  the 
dairyman,  is  the  man  who  is  building 
for  himself  a  future  reputation  that 
will  net  him  big  returns.  So  many 
purebred  scrubs  are  what  hurts  the 
breeding  game  most. 


SMALL  CHEESEMAKING. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  one  who  is  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  make  and  sell 
cheese  as  profitably  from  three  or 
four  cows  as  can  be  made  from  sell- 
ing butter  fat?  Also  what  work  on 
cheese  making  would  you  recom- 
mend?— C.  D.  P.,  Oakdale. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  the  plan 
you  outline  is  practicable  in  any  re- 
spect, fi>st  because  it  takes  an  ex- 
perienced cheese  maker  to  make 
good  cheese,  just  as  it  requires  an  ex- 
perienced butter.maker  to  make 
good  commercial  butter,  and  with 
cheese  there  is  an  added  objection 
in  our  alfalfa  sections  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  good  cheese 
from  alfalfa  milk,  which  even  ex- 
perienced cheese  makers  often  find 
difficult.  Then  too,  in  making  cheese 


BOak  Grove  ri 
ERKSHIREO 

Cholera  Immune 

Our  herd  is  Cholera  Immune,  the  »nly  Immune 
Berkshire  herd  In  the  State 

Five  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  are  second  to 
none  on  the  coast.    Our  sows  are  of  equal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  some  300  Berkshire-,  and 
we  know  that  we  can  supply  what  you  want. 

WRITE  US  OR  CALL 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 

H.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY  S 

BREEDERS'  AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTXiE 
55  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

Twenty-five    years'  experience. 
1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles 


Increased  Separator 
Efficiency 

The  best  cream  separators  often  fall  below  expect- 
ation simply  because  they  are  not  properly  lubricated. 
The  separator  is  your  most  delicate  farm  machine.  It 
demands  an  oil  especially  made  to  suit  it. 

Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 

is  just  such  an  oil.  It  is  made  for  separators  and  it  is 
of  just  the  right  body  to  quickly  reach  those  finely  ad- 
justed, close  fitting  bearings.  It  protects  them  from 
wear.  It  enables  your  separator  to  deliver  all  the 
butter  fat.  It  eliminates  unnecessary  repairs  and 
lengthens  the  life  of  your  machine.  There  is  no 
better  oil  made  for  your  separator.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men 


The  Portland  Ranch  company  of 
Lancaster  have  just  purchased  27 
head  of  dairy  cattle  of  a  Tulare 
dairyman  for  an  average  price  of 
$100  a  head. 

Bands  of  sheep  aggregating  some 
50,000  head  are  reported  being  held 
in  the  Newark  valley  ranges  of  .Ne- 
vada waiting  for  sufficient  snow-fall 
to  allow  of  driving  to  the  white  sage 
flats  of  Nye  county. 

The  Paicines  ranch  at  Hollister  has 
received  a  shipment  of  stock  recently 
from  Kentucky,  which  after  going 
through  several  rigid  inspections  at 
different  points  along  the  way  were 
declared  free  of  the  dreaded  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

The  success  of  the  livestock  spe- 
cials being  sent  out  once  a  week  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  from  Klamath 
Falls  to  San  Francisco  was  further 
shown  last  week  when  a  trainload 
of  42  cars  arrived  in  Oakland  in  a 
little  over  25  hours  from  Klamath 
Falls. 

A  stockman  from  Newcastle  pur- 
chased last  week  a  large  herd  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  Live  Oak  district  at 
prices  ranging  from  five  to  eight 
cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof.  The 
stock  will  be  winter  fed  in  the  New- 
castle district  for  the  early  spring 
market. 

The  San  Jose  board  of  health  has 
issued  a  notice  that  no  more  licenses 
will  be  issued  to  dairymen,  giving 
them  the  right  to  sell  milk  in  that 
city,  until  they  have  weeded  out  all 
tuberculous  cows  from  their  herds. 
It  is  also  provided  that  each  dairy- 
man must  secure  a  legalized  veterin- 
arian to  pass  upon  his  herd. 

In  writing  to  this  office  W.  J. 
Hanna  of  Gilroy  states  that  he  is 
disposing  of  all  his  grade  hogs  and 
in  the  future  will  only  raise  purebred 
Poland-Chinas,  of  which  he  already 
has  a  nice  foundation.  The  continual 
addition  of  new  herds  of  swine  all 
over  the  State  is  proof  positive  that 
we  are  to  have  more  and  better  hogs 
in  the  future. 

Out  of  the  herd  of  11  cows  auc- 
tioned at  Modesto  last  week,  10  of 
them  sold  for  an  average  of  $113 
each,  two  of  them  selling  for  $140 
each.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
best  example  of  what  expense  pro- 
gressive.dairymen,  in  a  district  where 
butter  is  the  all-important  product, 
will  go  to  in  order  to  secure  good 
cows.  Poor  ones  do  not  pay  at  any 
price. 

All  trading  was  done  quickly  at 
the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  last 
week  to  make  way  for  the  Pacific 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
and  outside  of  the  show  cattle  re- 
ceipts were  light,  best  steers  selling 
at  $7.40,  good  steers  going  at  $7  and 
cows  around  $6.  Nearly  all  of  the 
available  hog  space  in  the  yards  was 
needed  to  house  the  run  of  hogs  on 
Monday,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
65,000  head.  Prices  fluctuated  dur- 
ing the  week,  opening  at  $7  than 
dropping  10  cents  and  again  regain- 
ing strength  and  closing  at  $7.10. 
Sheep  receipts  continued  to  show  a 
decrease  under  last  year,  prices  be- 
ing strong  on  lambs  at  $7.50,  ewes 
at  $5,  and  yearling  wethers  at  $6. 

Rumor  has  it  that  horse-buyers 
for  European  powers  are  active  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  but  so  far 
most  buyers  have  professed  to  be  in- 
dependent purchasers.     One  excep- 


tion to  this  rule,  however,  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  made  in  Tulare  coun- 
ty, where  a  buyer  has  come  out  in 
the  open  and  issued  a  public  state- 
ment in  which  he  sets  forth  that  he 
wants  geldings  and  mares  from  15 
to  16  hands  high,  weighing  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds  and  from  5 
to  10  years  old.  He  states  also  that 
he  is  paying  from  $65  to  $110  foi 
animals  fit  for  service.  If  this  be 
true  and  the  trade  continues  to 
spread  over  the  State,  we  may  look 
for  a  general  scarcity  of  horse-flesh 
in  a  short  time.  All  of  which  is  a  fine 
argument  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
draft-horse  sale  at  Davis  early  next 
year,  that  our  available  breeding 
stock  may  lay  a  proper  foundation 
for  future  breeding. 


THE  SMITH  SALE. 


The  last  purebred  cattle  sale  of 
the  season  of  1914,  held  at  the  Geo. 
Smith  ranch  near  Corcoran,  Decem- 
ber 12,  demonstrates  at  least  two 
things — first  that  there  is  a  keen  de- 
mand for  registered  Holstein  cattle, 
and  second,  that  this  demand  has  as- 
sumed larger  proportions  than  many 
ha.il  fvxpeetwl.  for  while  it  was  tin 
third  sale  of  registered  Holsteins  held 
since  June,  and  all  of  them  good- 
sized  ones,  too,  there  were  20  dif- 
ferent buyers  present  for  the  71 
head  offered,  besides  the  many  who 
would  have  bought  had  financial  con 
f'itions  been  better. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  sale  were 
$16,970,  or  an  average  of  $239  a 
head,  which  was  a  good  average  when 
we  consider  that  considerably  over 
half  of  the  total  number  were  heifers 
and  young  bulls.  In  fact  there  was 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  average 
prices  paid  for  young  animals  over 
those  paid  at  Mr.  Smith's  June  sale, 
the  bred  heifers  averaging  $16  a 
head  better,  the  yearling  heifers  $32 
more,  and  the  heifer  calves  $19.88 
nvore.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  favor  the  young  stuff  and  develop 
them  themselves,  waiting  perhaps  a 
little  longer  for  results. 

The  cow  Lady  Oak  Segis,  purchas- 
ed by  P.  Rietkerk  of  Corcoran,  prov- 
ed to  be  the  most  eagerly  sought  af- 
ter cow  in  the  sale,  topping  the  list 
at  $505,  the  highest  price  for  bulls 
being  $300  paid  by  T.  J.  Gist  of  Tu. 
lare  for  the  bull  Segis  Ormsby  Homo- 
stead  Forbes.  McAlister  &  Son  of 
Chino  paid  the  highest  price  paid  for 
a  yearling  heifer  when  Tri- 
tomia  of  Glennaire  was  knocked 
down  at  $400.  The  same  firm 
paid  the  highest  price  for  a 
heifer  calf  by  bidding  $235  for  the 
heifer  Fidessa  of  Glennaire.  The 
highest  price  paid  for  a  bred  heifer 
was  for  Princess  Anne  Hengerveld 
at  $410  by  R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia. 

The  largest  individual  buyer  was 
the  firm  of  McAlister  &  Son,  who  se- 
cured 26  head  of  the  offering 
for  which  they  paid  $5,365. 
Other  purchasers  were:  A.  F. 
Blanton,  Kerman;  A.  B.  Comfort, 
Hanford;  T.  J.  Gist,  Tulare;  J.  W. 
Guiberson,  Corcoran;  R.  F.  Guerin, 
Visalia;  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son,  Corcor- 
an; J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Sacramen- 
to; S.  A.  Spencer,  Waukena;  T.  J. 
Gilkerson,  Lemoore;  J.  C.  Lake,  Los 
Angeles;  P.  Rietkerk,  Corcoran;  H. 
R.  Steelman,  Exeter;  V.  W.  Shore, 


Tulare;  A.  V.  Taylor,  Hanford;  E.  J. 
Weldon,  Sacramento;  C.  Wiechmann, 
Corcoran;  A.  G.  Williams,  Fresno; 
and  the  Whittier  State  School,  Whit- 
tier. 


Cows  Plus  Hogs 

Every  good  cow  at  Fairmead 
brings  in  around  $8.00  per  month, 
cash.  25  cows  means  $200.00 
cash  each  month.  Two  creameries 
collect  the  butter-fat,  paying  the 
highest  prices.  One  acre  of  al- 
falfa at  Fairmead  will  support  a 
cow  the  year  round  or  12  to  20 
hogs.  Hogs  can  be  produced  at 
Fairmead  for  4c  per  pound.  Pres- 
ent prices  8c  to  10c  cash.  Why 
not  farm  for  real  money? 

AT  FAIRMEAD 

the  worth-while  fruit  and  alfalfa 
section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
where  land  prices  are  still  low? 
Fill  out  and  send  today  the  fol- 
lowing coupon: 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Co., 
Owners, 
595  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  booklet — 
"How  to  Olitnin  a  Farm  at  Fairmead 
on  Easy  Terma." 

NAME   

ADDRESS   


^Jyejtockjirec^ 

B*tes  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
II  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2 He  per  word. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  Ave 
years  old;  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies  for  sale. 
Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 14  mules,  from  weanlings  up.  One  mam 
raoth  Jack  and  some  Shetland  ponies.  Zack  Tompkins 
Simnyrale,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLION  for  sale.  Weight 
2150  lbs.    Apply  F.  Stenzel.  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segis,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow. 
Oeamelle  Vale;  blood  thai  increases  the  value  of 
vour  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  neri.    F    4  H 

Stenzel.  San .  Lorenzo.  Cal. 

TEN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  more  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifera 
and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.    K.  W.  Abbott  HO- 

"Has.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — For  sale.  One  young  bulls  from  im- 
oorted  dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine  color. 
For   particulars,   write  E.    B.    McFarland,    412  Claus 

Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Young  bulls  sired  by  King 
of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from  A.  B.  0. 
'iams.    J.  H.  Ilarlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein 'bulls 
or  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
uid  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee.  Napa,  Cal. 

FRANK  M  E  AC  H  AM,  retaluma,  California— Breeder 
Red  Polled  cattle,   both  seies.     Take  electric  cars  at 

-tanta  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 

CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK — Cost  less  thw 
half  as  much  as  the  milk-raised  calves.    Write  for  free 

iook  to  CODUMM  CO..  Petaluma. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud,  Cal.— 
High-class,  thoroughbred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 
r'or  prices  and  pedigrees. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  or  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
strain  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewild  Farm. 
\laybews,  Sacramento  county.  Cal.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop. 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    FRIESIAN    CATTLE  and 

Diimc  Jersey  Hogs.    W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

REG.  JERSEYS — Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
rnm  best  cows.    Rancho  tins  Rios.  R.  2.  Modesto. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  cattle  and 

Berkshire  pigs.    Whittier  State  School,  Whittier,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins.  Pontiac 
fmll  calves.    M.  Holdridge.  Modesto,  Cal. 

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  0.  McFarland,  Route  2.  Tulare,  Cal. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattle.  B.  F. 

Guerin.  R.  3.  Box  58.  Visalia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Young  stock  for  sale. 

W.  .?.  Harkett.  Breeder.  Ceres.  Cal.  

HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 

I  inn  I  Farm,   Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS— Auctioneer   and  Breeder. 

C  I.  nilkerson.  8tratford.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  &  Son,  Chino.  Cal.  

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.— Choice  young 
Jersey  bulls  for  sale. 


C0PA   DE   SR0   FARM. — Pure  bred  Holstein  eattle 

Los  Banos,  Cal. 

PACKW00D  FARM  HERD  of  Holsteins.  K.  F.  Mitchell 

Visalia.  Cal. 


SWINE 


0.  I.  C.  SWINE— The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Immun- 
ized against  hog  cholera.  Extra  One  lot  of  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and  January. 
Three  herd  boars  in  use.  All  stock  sent  out  wUl  be  im- 
munized, registered  and  crated  at  purchase  price.  Send 
your  orders  now.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  B.  J.  Mills,  Sacra- 
mento County,  California. 


70  HEAD  DUR0CS  REGISTERED— Must  be  sold  Im- 
mediately. Breed  sows  and  gilts,  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  and  a  number  of  yearling  service  boar*.  We 
are  closing  out  everything.  If  you  want  a  bargain, 
drop  us  a  line.  All  mature  stock.  Cblorea  immune. 
LlndquLst  Bros.,  Turlnck.  Cal. 

STEY-BRAE  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  beaded  by  Band- 
master 2nd,  junior  champion  Iowa  State  Fair.  My 
females  were  winners  at  Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
State  Fairs.  Address  E.  B.  McFarland,  410  Call  Build- 
ing,  San  Francisco. 


BLATCHFORD'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easUy  and 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder  '"The 
Safety  Boute  from  Plghood  to  Porkage."    Coulhon  Co., 

I  Petaluma. 

PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  Swine.  Prize  winners. 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  919  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bred 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.    Brae  Bourne  Banch,  B.3,  Box 

69.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  for  size  and  bone  and  quality. 

nerd  boar  won  Cold  Medal  at  Nevada  State  Fair,  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Clsh,  Laws,  Inyo 
county,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale. 
Grapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento,  CaL  A.  B. 
Humphrey.  Prop. 

BERKSHIRES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigree 
stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vato,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS— No  better  anywhere. 
Boars,  sows,  and  young  stock  for  sale.  Immediate  de- 
livery.    Jno.  R.  Daggs.  Modesto.  Cal! 

REGISTERED  DUR0C  JERSEYS  from  Eastern  stock. 
Sows  and  boars  for  January  delirery.  S.  S.  Southworth, 
Napa,  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINAS— Young  stock.  Either  sex.  Write 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  boars  ready  for  service  and 

guaranteed  to  please.    Geo.  V.  Rerkman.  Lodl.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    DDROC  JERSEYS— Defender  strain. 

Allen   Thompson.    Tulare.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Large  and  me- 
dium  type.     As   represented  or  money  back.     W.  A. 

Young,   Lodl.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS —  Prize-winning  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.    J.  K.  Fraser,  Denair,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS—  Both  sexes  for  sale.  M.  L.  Flem- 
ing, nanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — Prize  winners. 

Finest  stock  In  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Cholera  Im- 
mune.    W.  D.  Trewbltt.  Hanford 

BERKSHIRES— Weanling  males  $10.    Females,  $11. 

J.  M.  Bomberger,  Modesto.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Prize-winners    Money-makers.  W. 

Bernstein,  Hanford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  SWIRE— Special  sale  of  young 

sows.     C.  D.  Conway.  Lakeport.  Cal. 

DUR0CS  from  first  prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turloek,  Cal. 

H0PLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkshlres.  Prices 

on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Large  type.     The  Browning  Stock 

Farm.     W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    DUROC-JERSEY   SWINE— Las  Paderas 

Ranch.  El  Cajon,  Cal.    M.  C.  Allen,  Manager.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Poland-China 

swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Fannington. 

REGISTERED    BERKSHIRES — Young   stock   for  sale. 

F.  W.  White.  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

CHAS.   GOODMAN,    Breeder  of  High-Class  Berkshire 

swine.     Williams,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY   REGISTERED   BOAR  PIGS.     H.  E. 

Roudler,  Napa,  CaL 

REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINAS— Large  medium  type. 

Prize  winning  stock.    S.  F.  Williams,  Cblce.  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS— Registered.  R.  1.  Miller 
Llewellyn   Ranch.  Latbrop. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  CaL 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Registered  Here- 
fords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Manager,  Newman.  CaL 

HOPLAND     STOCK     FARM — Registered  Short-horns. 

Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Polled  Aberdeen  Angus  Cow,  six 
years  old.  for  sale.    J.  H.  Ware,  West  Butte,  Butler  Co. 


SHEEP 


FRANK    MEACHAM,    Petaluma,    California— Breeder 

Sbropshires,  Bamboulllets,  American  Merinos,  both  seies. 
Take  electric  cars  at  Santa  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 

Oak.  

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.  Breeder  of  French  Marino 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  BambouLUeU, 

Hanford,  CaL   


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Jersey  cattle  amf 
Poland-China  hogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell,  Modest*. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


|  Answered  oy  Dr.  Robt.  Boyd,  San  Francisco  Veterinary 
College.] 

MAMMITIS. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  cow's 
front  teats  and  side  of  udder  swell 
up  and  gets  very  hard.  In  a  few  days 
that  teat  milked  out  blood  and  mat 
ter  and  finally  went  dry.  She  will  be 
fresh  in  a  few  days  again  and  is  very 
bad.  Have  rubbed  it  with  sulphur  and 
lard.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  remedy? — 
A.  C.  Y.,  Conley  Station. 

[This  is  mammitis.   Give  cow  a 
purge  of  epsom  salts  2  pounds,  pow 
dered  ginger  one  ounce  dissolved  in  1 
quart  of  warm  water.  Do  not  give 
this  if  cow  is  within  a  week  of  calv 
ing,  or  for  a  week  or  so  subsequent  to 
calving.  Bathe  udder  twice  daily  and 
rub  into  udder,  after  bathing,  the 
following  liniment:  Tincture  aconite, 
fluid  extract  belladonna,  soap  lini 
ment  (U.  S.  P.),  alcohol,  of  each  four 
ounces  and  mix.  Inject  into  the  af 
fected  quarter  by  means  of  a  milking 
tube  about  six  or  eight  ounces  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  at 
about  blood  heat,  twice  daily  and 
afterward  milk  out  again.  Keep  cow 
in  dry  comfortable  quarters  and  al 
low  plenty  of  bedding.  Take  care  to 
keep  milking  tube  thoroughly  clean.] 


CURING    DOG    WITH  DIS- 
TEMPER. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  me 
a  cure  and  preventive  for  distemper 
in  dogs? — J.  C.  Chiles. 

[Distemper  in  a  dog  is  an  acute 
febrile  disease  which  may  take  many 
forms.  There  is  no  specific  cure  for 
the  disease  and  preventive  inocula- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
success  claimed  for  it  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  bacteria.  To  go  in- 
to the  disease  anything  like  fully 
would  require  too  much  space,  but 
we  can  say  briefly  that  hygienic 
measures  and  keeping  the  affected 
animal's  strength  up  with  light,  easily 
digested  food,  such  as  raw  beaten-up 
eggs  and  small  doses  of  good  whis- 
key, raw  beef  juice,  etc.,  and  keeping 
warm  and  allowing  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  are  about  the  only  measures  that 
can  be  taken  by  the  layman.  I  warn 
you  against  the  so-called  "distemper 
cures,"  as  these  may  do  harm.] 


COW  WITH  WARBLES. 

To  the  Editor:  My  two  cows 
have  hard  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  along  the  back-bone,  un- 
der the  skin.  I  am  told  they  contain 
a  worm.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how 
to  remove  and  prevent  a  re-occur- 
rence?— J.  H.  B.,  San  Jose. 

[These  are  probably  warbles.  The 
fly  deposits  eggs  on  the  cattle  which 
they  lick  off  and  in  so  doing  hatch 
the  egg.  The  larvae  burrows  through 
the  tissue  till  they  reach  the  neck 
and  shoulder.  The  method  of  control 
Is  to  scrape  all  eggs  off  from  cattle 
and  paint  over  with  coal  oil,  (taking 
care  to  keep  animals  out  of  the  sun 
for  some  little  time  afterwards).  The 
skin  should  be  punctured  and  the 
warble  squeezed  out  and  destroyed 
by  crushing  or  burning  after  which 
apply  a  mild  antiseptic  to  back.] 


UDDER  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  some  udder  trouble    and  wish 

HOR.SE   OWNERS!  USE 

GOBBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  sifest,    Best  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Removes  all  bunches 
from  H  o  r  *  •  a.    Imposssible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  A  MS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


you  would  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
what  to  do  for  it.  One  quarter  some- 
time ago  became  hard  and  congest- 
ed so  it  was  difficult  to  get  milk  from 
it  and  then  sometimes  it  was  stringy. 
It  has  now  affected  another  quarter. 
She  will  be  fresh  in  two  months,  but 
has  been  that  way  since  July. — G. 
H.  B.,  Ceres. 

[See  answer  to  A.  Y.  C,  Conley 
Station.] 


FUTURE   OF   BEEF  CATTLE. 

There  have  been  several  large 
beef  finishing  establishments  started 
in  California  during  the  past  two 
years  and  there  is  every  evidence 
that  more  such  plants  will  follow. 
As  alfalfa  and  silage  are  to  be  the 
chief  feeds  used  the  following  by  E. 
A.  Burnett,  Dean  of  the  Nebraska 
Agriculture  College,  will  be  of  value: 
It  would  seem  that  with  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  beef,  young  ani- 
mals should  not  be  slaughtered  at 
800  or  1000  pounds  when  they  can 
profitably  be  fed  to  1200  or  1400 
pounds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
for  the  greatest  profit,  most  of  the 
cattle  grown  on  our  farms  must  reach 
the  market  as  finished  beef  by  the 
time  they  are  24  months  old. 

The  man  who  grows  beef  can  hard- 
ly get  away  from  grass.  While  pas- 
ture grasses  do  not  produce  as  large 
a  net  revenue  per  acre  as  alfalfa  or 
corn,  they  fill  the  soil  with  root  fib- 
ers and  make  the  nitrogen  more 
available  so  that  the  ground  is  more 
productive  when  it  is  again  placed 
in  cultivated  crops.  On  high-priced 
lands  a  larger  tonnage  must  be  pro- 
duced to  make  more  beef  to  the 
acre.  If  this  cannot  be  done  then 
beef  growing  will  not  be  profitable 
on  the  highest-priced  land.  While 
not  a  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  al- 
falfa is  by  far  the  most  productive  of 
forage  plants.  It  should  make  up 
the  major  portion  of  the  acreage  on 
any  cultivated  farm  where  live  stock 
is  a  leading  feature.  It  is  recognized 
that  every  farm  wastes  a  large 
amount  of  roughage  each  year 
which  could  be  utilized  with  live 
stock  to  good  advantage. 

Where  alfalfa  can  be  purchased  at 
$5  or  $6  a  ton  there  may  be  ques- 
tion whether  silage  or  alfalfa  is  the 
cheaper  for  feed.  This  is  not  the 
whole  question,  however.  With  a  silo 
we  are  able  to  keep  practicaly  double 
the  number  of  cattle  that  we  could 
keep  without  its  use.  Twenty  acres 
of  corn  in  a  silo  will  furnish  rough 
feed  for  40  head  of  cattle  during  six 
months  of  winter  when  fed  in  con- 
nection with  15  acres  of  alfalfa  hay. 
Any  farmer  who  grows  from  60  to 
80  acres  of  corn  can  well  afford  to 
put  20  acres  of  it  in  the  silo  and  can 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  cat- 
tle on  his  farm. 

The  amount  of  grain  required  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  gain  in- 
creases with  the  age  and  increased 
fatness  of  the  animal,  being  lowest 
with  the  calf.  Some  experiments 
were  carried  on  at  the  North  Platte 
experiment  station  in  Nebraska  to 
determine  what  sort  of  a  ration 
would  give  the  best  gains  with  the 
greatest  economy.  Ranked  in  the 
order  of  profit  per  steer,  alfalfa,  sil- 
age and  corn  stood  first,  yielding 
$22.21  per  head.  Prairie  hay,  alfalfa 
and  corn  came  next  with  a  profit  of 
$20.28  a  head.  Prairie  hay,  corn 
and  cotton-seed  cake  stood  third, 
giving  a  profit  of  $17.05  per  steer. 


Prairie  hay,  silage  and  corn,  very 
evidently  a  one-sided  ration,  not 
supplying  sufficient  flesh-forming 
constituents,  stood  lowest,  giving  a 
profit  of  only  $11.77  per  head. 

These  figures  Include  the  profits 
from  the  hogs  that  were  fed  in  the 
lots,  but  the  ranking  of  the  different 
rations  would  not  be  changed  if  these 
profits  were  not  added.  In  these  days 
no  farmer  would  think  of  feeding 
cattle  without  using  hogs. 


Holstein  Breeders 

I  am  going  to  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  will 
be  present  at  the  Dispersal  Sale 
of  the  E.  H.  Dollar  herd  of  170 
of  the  greatest  Holsteins  in  the 
world.  Will  also  attend  the  N. 
Y.  Breeders'  Sale  Jan.  13-14.  I 
will  buy  and  deliver  to  any  Cal- 
ifornia breeder  who  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  carload  rates 
and  first-cost  price,  from  the 
East.  Correspondence  solicited. 
E.  J.  WEL.DOX, 

Box   S)<>2,    Sncrnmeuto,  Calif. 


250,000  Cows  Milked  This  Way  Daily 


■  The  HINMAN  has  been  in  daily  use  for  ISM 
ggUtaAjgNgati  (tvi-v  six  yiTirs  ami  today  is  used  by  many 
^■m^a^a^LaW  of  the  best-known  dairymen  in  the  U.  S.  aMMaHBaia^kiHLH 

and  Canada.  15,000  HINMAN  MILKERS  are  now  earning  for  their 
owners  from  50%  to  150%  yearly  on  their  original  investment. 

A  5-unit  outfit  requires  only  1  any  of  our  branch  housess.  Our 

h.  p.  to  operate  it.    The  up-keep  service  is  complete.    Let  us  mail 

of  each  unit  averages  about  $1.50  you  our  free  book  "Making  More 

per  year.    All    parts   are   inter-  Money     with     the  HINMAN 

changeable  and  can  be  secured  at  MILKER." 

11  in  man  Milking  Machine  Co.,  5242  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  HOUSES : 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont. 
Minneapolis,  Kansas. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  515  Chestnut  St. 
Madison,    Wis.,  109  S.  Webster  St. 


Gait,  Ont..  Canada. 
Covington,  La. 
Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Indianapolis,   Ind  . 
3028  N.  Capitol  Ave. 


Lancaster,  Penn.,  40  S.  Queen  St.  Berkeley,  Cat,  2511  Prince  St. 


Wauseon,  Ohio. 
Jellico,  Tenn. 
Fallon,  Nevada. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  4121  Oak  St. 
Mankato,  Minn.,  508  S.  Front  St., 
Aurora,  III.,  10-12  N.  River  St. 


Breed  30,000  Pound  Production  into  Your  Herd  by  Securing  a 

Son  of  Tilly  Alcartra 

The  breaking  of  the  world's  milk  record  by  this  wonderful  cow 
has  put  California  upon  the  dairy  map  of  the  world  in  a  way  that 
will  benefit  every  breeder  having  one  of  her  grandsons  as  a  herd  sire. 
It  is  bound  to  bring  to  California  much  of  the  trade  that  has  hereto- 
fore passed  by  our  doors.  Your  best  bet,  Mr.  Breeder,  is  to  get  this 
blood  into  your  herd  as  soon  as  possible.  Buy  one  of  these  bulla 
and  share  the  increased  benefits  of  high  production. 

We  are  the  only  ones  that  can  furnish  you  sons  of  Prince  Alcar- 
tra Korndyke,  best-bred  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra.  Write  us  or  call  and 
see  our  herd. 

J.  S.  Gibson  &  Co.,  V  Williams,  Cal. 

"The  name  Gibson  insures  quality." 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

I  have  some  good  stallions  for  sale 
and  a  few  young  mares. 

Prices  as  Usual  in  spite  of  the  War 

You  had  better  buy  now,  as  impor- 
tations have  stopped. 

For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  WHEATLEY, 
Napa,  Calif. 


Alpha  Combination  Power  Spray  Outfit. 

Equipped  with  a  Duplex  Ver- 
tical Cylinder,  double-acting 
pump,  direct  connected  to  a  2- 
H.  P.  self-contained  ALPHA 
»•  ENGINE,  on  an  all-steel  frame 
and  platform,  ready  to  be 
mounted  on  wagon  trucks. 

A    THOROUGHLY  DEPEND- 
ABLE OUTFIT. 
Send  for  Catalog  8B. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE. 
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Soiling  or  the  Silo. 


It  may  seem  a  little  out  of  sea- 
son to  be  talking  about  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  handling  next  year's 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  at  this  time, 
but  the  question  of  pasturing,  soil- 
ing or  siloing  alfalfa  has  become 
such  a  debated  one  that  everything 
pertaining  to  these  subjects  should 
be  of  interest  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Most  progressive  dairymen  have 
already  decided  that  the  loss  from 
pasturing  through  bloat  and  in  feed 
wasted  are  suflicieint  factors  to  war- 
rant other  measures  being  taken  to 
secure  the  same  milk-flow,  and  for 
that  reason  the  silo  and  soiling  have 
come;  into  more  general  use. 

The  use  of  silage  or  the  soiling 
system  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  that  can  be  kept  on  a 
given  acreage.  Both  systems  have 
the  advantage  of  saving  land,  fenc- 
ing, and  increasing  yield  of  food  and 
manure  besides  resulting  in  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  both  milk 
and  butterfat.  Which  system  is  the 
most  economical  will  depend  upon 
local  conditions  and  the  price  of  la- 
bor. 

With  a  view  to  securing  some  re- 
liable data  as  to  the  comparative  cost 
of  using  the  summer  silo  or  the 
soiling  system,  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  conduct- 
ed experiments  with  their  dairy  herd 
of  twenty-four  cows  for  three  sea- 
sons, 1910,  1911,  and  1912,  and  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  for 
one  season,  1913,  both  reaching  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  summer 
silo  was  by  far  the  most  economi- 
cal, and  that  it  was  a  necessity  on 
the  dairy  farm. 

It  was  found  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing up  the  maximum  milk  flow' dur- 
ing the  hot,  dry  summer  months, 
that  the  soiling  system  was  very 
nearly  as  efficient  as  silage,  but  the 
relative  expense  of  producing  and 
feeding  soiling  crops  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  silage.  The  daily 
harvesting  of  soiling  crops  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  in  the  limited 
quantities  required,  was  the  most  in- 
convenient and  expensive  .system  of 
harvesting  that  could  be  employed. 
The  expense  incurred  in  the  Wis- 
consin experiment  in  this  connection 
was  from  $12  to  $15  per  month,  for 
which  no  adequate  increased  returns 
in  the  milk  production  were  obtain- 
ed over  that  secured  in  the  use  of 
silage. 

It  is  evident  that  it  requires  less 
labor  to  plow,  fit,  plant  and  harvest 
an  entire  field  of  corn  for  silage 
than  it  does  to  cut  and  liaul  soiling 
crops  all  summer.  The  harvesting 
of  corn  for  silage  is  done  at  much 
less  expense  for  the  reason  that  a 
well  organized  force  of  men  and  ma- 
chinery to  fill  a  silo  in  a  single  op- 
eration saves  not  only  time  but  en- 
ables the  work  to  be  accomplished 
more  efficiently. 

In  the  Wisconsin  experiment  the 
the  labor  required  daily  to  throw  out 
and  feed  enough  silage  for  the  cows 
in  the  trial  did  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes  of  time  for  one  man,  which 
is  an  item  of  expense  as  compared 
with  the  labor  of  soiling  crops  from 
the  field  for  the  cows  (which  was  an 
average  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours'  work  daily  for  one  man  and 
a  horse). 


Corn  silage  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions is  uniform  in  quality  and  pala- 
table to  the  cows.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  soiling  crops,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  have  this  of  good  quality  at  all 
times. 

Silage  is  always  under  cover, 
hence  does  not  require  harvesting  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Even  with  the 
best  of  management  the  season  may 
be  such  as  to  hinder  the  growing  of 
a  soiling  crop,  and  as  a  consequence, 
a  shortage  of  the  right  kind  of  feed 
may  be  had  at  the  time  when  it  is 
needed  the  most. 

The  California  rancher  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  farmers  in 
the  east,  in  that  they  have  a  longer 
growing  season  and  can  usually  fill 
the  silo  twice  every  year.  The  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  that  as  hay  is  hard- 
ly worth  harvesting,  makes  excellent 
silage  for  summer  feeding,  and  can 
usually  be  all  fed  up  before  the  fall 
filling  of  corn  is  ready. 

The  summer  silo  furnishes  a  suc- 
culent ration  and  maintains  a  con- 
tinuous milk  supply  when  pastures 
may  be  seriously  affected  by 
drought.  It  permits  of  a  more  in- 
tensive system  of  dairying  and  the 
keeping  of  a  larger  number  of  cows 
on  a  given  acreage.  It  decreases 
the  necessity  of  a  heavy  grain  ra- 
tion and  the  purchase  of  concentrate 
feeds. 

Silage  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
period  if  properly  prepared  and  is 
relished  by  all  animals  quite  as  much 
as  the  best  of  rich  juicy  pasture. 

Unless  an  abundance  of  rich  juicy 
pasture  is  a  certainty  the  dairy  farm- 
er should  provide  a  summer  silo  and 
feed  silage  in  such  quantities  as  the 
cows  will  eat  without  waste. 


INDIGESTION   AND  CASTRA- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  calf  about 
six  weeks  old  that  I  castrated  about 
three  weeks  ago.  Am  feeding  skim 
milk  with  a  little  oil  cake  meal  and 
did  use  some  middlings  instead  of  oil 
cake  meal  at  first.  Since  castrating 
he  has  had  some  urinary  trouble. 
The  water  runs  from  him  quite  often 
so  that  he  is  wet  all  of  the  time.  I 
found  a  lot  of  white  granules  gath- 
ered about  the  outlet.  I  gave  calf 
two  or  three  doses  of  spirits  of  nitre 
some  days  ago  also  a  dose  of  salts 
as  he  appeared  to  be  constipated. 
The  salts  acted  satisfactory  but  the 
nitre  did  not  seem  to  help  any.  His 
bowels  seem  all  right  now,  and  he 
eats  but  not  very  heartily.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy? — R.  S.  M.,  An- 
tioch. 

[I  should  say  that  this  trouble  is 
more  due  to  indigestion  than  from 
the  effects  of  castration.  No  doubt 
the  fact  of  castrating  the  animal 
would  percipitate  the  trouble,  but  it 
was  more  than  likely  from  errors  in 
feeding  at  first.  If  the  animal  is  not 
dead  by  the  time  that  this  appears 
in  type  would  advise  you  to  put  him 
on  a  milk  ration  for  a  time  and  give 
the  following  powders  once,  daily: 
iron  sulphate  %  ounce,  magnesium 
sulphate  3  ounces,  powdered  nux 
vomica  1  %  drachms,  powdered  gen- 
tian root  1  Vz.  ounces,  powdered  car- 
away seed  1  ounce.  Mix  and  divide 
into  six  powders  and  give  in  %  pint 
of  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  mo- 
lasses.] 

Cattle  feeders  are  complaining  of 
receiving  too  litte  for  their  finished 
product.  The  great  trouble  with 
California  is  that  the  stockmen  do 
not  get  paid  for  quality. 


Don't  put  your  warm  cream  into 
a  can  containing  cold  cream.  Wait 
until  next  milking  before  pouring 
them  together.  Your  creamery  man 
will  be  enabled  to  make  better  but- 
ter. 


Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  nei- 
ther can  a  high-producing  herd  of 
cattle  be  secured  in  a  day.  Dairymen 
who  have  spent  years  in  building  up 
a  herd  of  high  producers  don't  sell 
their  best. 


Xntas 


Comforr  for  everybody — a  gift 
that  is  useful  from  cellar  to  gar- 
ret.   Be  sure  and  mark  down 

on  your  Xmaslist  a 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATER 


Father  uses  it  to  warm  tha 
bathroom  for  shaving. 
Mother  sews  beside  it.  The 
children  dress  by  it.  A 
practical  gift. 

Dealers  everywhere 

Writ*  for  booklet."  Wmrmtk 
in  Celd  Corners. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

California) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

For  Best  Results 
Use  Pearl  Oil 


The  "SAFETY^FIRST"  line  to  the  EAST 


Going  East 
This  Winter? 


If  so  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  Salt  Lake  Route  from  Los  An- 
geles is  a  very  good  way  to  go.  Two  lim- 
ited trains  daily,  solid  to  Chicago,  and 
with  through  sleepers  also  to  Denver  and 
Kansas  City  and  direct  connections  for  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  furnish  fast  service 
for  both  first-class  and  tourist  passengers. 
Another  train  has  a  tourist  sleeper  to  Chi- 
cago through  Denver. 

No  matter  where  you  wish  to  go,  if  it  can 
be  reached  via  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Salt 
Lake  Route  can  take  you  quickly  and 
comfortably  with  the  advantage  of  seeing 
Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 
From  nearly  all  points  in  California  the 
fare  to  Eastern  points  is  the  same  via  Los 
Angeles  as  via  other  routes 

Ticket  agents  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  fares,  etc.  Just  ask  them  for  infor- 
mation. 


Salt  Lake  Route 

"THE  WAY  TO  THE  EAST" 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal.J 

Poultry  Notes  for  December. — 
Rain,  rain,  beautiful  rain,  wbat 
would  California  be  without  it?  The 
month  has  started  out  fine  and  those 
who  have  taken  old  Father  Time  by 
the  forelock,  and  got  something  in 
the  ground  to  grow  will  soon  reap 
the  benefit.  The  hens  do  enjoy  dig- 
ging up  oats  or  barley  that  has  been 
sown  in  the  ground  and  covered 
lightly  with  a  cultivator.  If  you 
have  not  got  any  out  be  sure  to  get 
some  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is 
that  chickens  like  a  tight  roof  over 
them;  don't  play  old  man  "Arkan- 
saw,"  but  get  down  to  business  and 
fix  that  leaky  roof  before  another 
rain  comes  on.  And  if  you  can  pos- 
sibly do  it  arrange  to  have  a  scratch- 
ing shed  so  that  the  hens  can  find 
something  to  eat  when  they  get  off 
the  roost  in  the  morning.  This  is  a 
matter  of  economy,  start  the  blood 
circulating  and  you  have  a  hen  that 
can't  help  laying. 

Comfort  spells  eggs,  no  matter 
what  breed  of  fowls  you  have,  if 
you  look  after  their  comfort  you 
are  adding  to  their  capacity  as  lay- 
ers and  breeders.  Among  the  com- 
forts may  be  mentioned  fresh  water 
from  well  or  hydrant  in  a  morning. 
Go  around  the  last  thing  in  the 
evening  and  pour  out  all  water 
from  the  drinking  vessels,  let  the 
fowls  pick  and  scratch  around  a 
little  both  before  and  after  their 
breakfast,  then  fill  all  water  vessels 
fresh  from  hydrant  or  well.  You 
will  find  the  water  about  three  de- 
grees warmer  than  that  left  out 
all  night  in  the  drinking  pans. 
Nothing  chills  a  hen  quicker  than 
drinking  this  cold  water  early  in  a 
morning,  and  chilled  hens  rarely  lay 
many  eggs. 


FEEDING    SULPHUR  TO 
FOWLS. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  answer 
through  your  columns  if  sulphur 
fed  to  hens  will  drive  off  body  lice; 
what  amount  to  feed  a  dozen  hens, 
and  if  sulphur  will  stop  them  from 
laying?— G.  H.  B. 

[If  you  were  to  feed  enough  sul- 
phur to  kill  a  hen  it  might  possibly 
have  some  little  effect  on  the  lice, 
because  they  won't  stay  on  a  cold 
dead  carcass,  otherwise  I  doubt  if 
sulphur  will  hurt  lice.  At  this  time 
of  year,  feeding  sulphur  is  a  risky 
business  as  it  opens  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  is  a  cause  of  colds. 

If  fed  in  any  quantity  it  certainlj 
will  stop  them  from  laying,  in  win- 
ter anyway.  Better  treat  the  lice 
externally;  it  is  a  little  more  trouble 
but  much  safer.  "California  Poultry 
Practice"  gives  several  formulas 
for  lice  powders  that  you  can  make 
at  a  nominal  cost.] 


good  covering  of  carbolated  vaseline 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  dis- 
ease will  not  take  it  near  so  bad,  if 
they  take  it  at  all.  It  is  a  case  of 
clean  up  and  feed  it;  impoverish- 
ed stock  get  this  disease,  while  stock 
in  good  condition  go  safely  through 
it. 

For  the  canker,  clean  out  the  pus 
and  sprinkle  powdered  blue-stone 
in  the  cavity.  About  two  treatments 
will  cure  if  done  right.] 


THE    DIFFERENT  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 


CHICKEN  POX. 

I  have  turkeys  with  wart-like 
sores  on  nostrils  and  comb.  Can  you 
recommend  treatment? — Mrs.  J.  E. 
W. 

[This  is  chicken  pox  and  no  doubt 
a  little  canker  in  some  cases.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  carbolated  vaseline 
recommended  in  "Poultry  Practice," 
it  will  be  well  to  give  the  birds  a 
tonic  such  as  tincture  of  iron; 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  half  a  gallon 
of  water  and  see  that  they  drink  it. 
If  all  the  birds  are    treated    to  a 


People  who  attend  one  show  after 
another,  year  in  and  year  out,  are 
apt  to  become  convinced  that  like 
the  circus,  "they  are  all  alike"  and 
on  that  basis  the  San  Francisco  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association  should 
be  handed  the  palm  for  originality 
in  staging  a  show  that,  to  quote  a 
visitor,  "makes  'em  all  set  up  and 
take  notice." 

From  the  time  one  passed,  the 
uniformed  ticket  collector  until  he 
had  taken  in  the  last  sight  there  was 
always  a  feeling  that  this  show  was 
different,  not  perhaps  in  respect  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  birds 
which  have  been  on  the  circuit  all 
season,  but  in  the  little  things  here 
and  there  which  are  all  too  often 
neglected  at  most  shows. 

Upon  entering,  for  instance,  there 
was  no  need  of  groping  your  way 
around  to  find  a  path  leading  to  this 
or  that  department,  but  on  the  con. 
trary,  there  it  was,  the  whole  show 
in  plain  view,  and  it  was  plain  too, 
with  the  wonderful  lighting  facilities 
provided  through  the  battery  of 
windows  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  building  along  each  side,  to- 
gether with  supplementary  lighting 
by  electricity. 

To  make  this  lighting  system  still 
more  effective  and  also  provide  great 
quantities  of  room  for  visitors,  the 
aisles  were  much  wider  than  is  com- 
mon and  more  than  one  visitor  ap- 
preciated this  feature.  The  cooping 
too  was  done  in  a  methodical  way, 
being  built  up  at  just  the  right 
height  to  afford  the  finest  possible 
view  of  the  birds  and  never  piled  on 
top  of  each  other. 

A  thing  which  struck  us  as  being 
sensible,  was  the  fact  that  the  poul- 
try rather  than  the  pet  stock  was 
placed  closest  to  the  entrance, 
for  this  position  is  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  and  we  believe  that  the 
poultry  should  be  featured  in  the 
show  as  it  is  in  the  publicity. 

Directly  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing and  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  poultry  cooping  were  the  pen 
displays,  copied  after  the  Madison 
Square  poultry  show  it  is  true,  but 
still  so  attractively  new  and  worthy 
to  California  show  followers  that  as 
a  unit  they  were  easily  the  feature 
of  the  entire  show.  Built  as  they 
were,  close  to  the  floor,  and  provid- 
ing ample  room  for  the  ten  fowls 
which  they  contained,  the  spectator 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  gaz- 
ing at  his  favorite  pen  from  every 
imaginable  angle,  as  near  like 
viewing  them  at  home  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  Utility  breeders 
were  quick  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  this  feature  and  exhibited  birds 
with  little  respect  to  fine  feathers 


but  having  wonderful  conformation 
for  egg  production,  upon  which  basis 
they  were  judged.  The  awards  show- 
ing a  number  of  points  scored  by 
each  pen  were  given  in  the  premium 
list.  This  is  getting  nearer  the  foun- 
dation of  better  bred  birds  in  the 
way  we  like  to  see  and  the  idea 
should  be  enlarged  upon. 

Because  we  have  said  so  much  of 
the  poultry  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  pet 
stock  were  neglected,  for  such  was 
not  the  case  and  the  same  general 
efficiency  of  cooping  and  lighting 
was  as  much  in  evidence  in  those 
departments  as  anywhere  else.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  true  with  the  pig- 
cons  and  the  pet  stock,  for  here  too 
space  was  liberally  given  and  each 
cage  or  coop  was  open  to  light  on 
both  side  and  top. 

In  locating  the  poultry  supply 
houses,  system  was  again  apparent, 
ample  space  having  been  furnished 
along  one  entire  side,  which  with 
the  overhanging  balcony  from  above 
made  a  cozy,  home-like  appearance 
to  each  booth  and  added  greatly  to 
the  general  effect. 

An  attraction  which  created  no 
small  amount  of  interest,  both 
among  consumers  and  producers, 
was  the  egg  testing  done  each  ev- 
ening by  E.  T.  Lindley,  a  profession- 
al egg  tester  of  San  Francisco,  who' 
showed  some  60  different  eggs  with 
varying  quality.  Twice  the  space 
given  this  feature  could  have  been 
advantageously  used  and  the  idea 
should  be  further  practiced  at  all 
shows. 

As  special  features  for  the  cur- 
ious as  well  as  those  in  the  poultry 
and  pet  stock  business  for  a  livel 
hood,  another  innovation  was 
sprung  upon  the  unsuspecting  by 
the  exhibition  of  frogs  and  ter- 
rapin, together  with  the  domesti- 
cated fish  on  display.  We  were  told 
that  the  two  former  are  being 
grown  and  sold  in  a  highly  profit- 
able manner  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose  of  tickling  the  palates 
of  patrons  at  the  higher-price 
cafes  and  hotels. 

All  the  birds  entered  were  very 
high  class,  and  H.  H.  Collier,  the 
poultry  commissioner  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, said  that  the  winners  could 
go  any  place  in  the  country  and  get 
inside  the  money.  The  attendance 
was  much  lighter  than  the  show 
merited.  The  rainy  weather  and  the 
hall  being  situated  away  from  the 
crowds,  no  doubt  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Much  of  the  success  of 


the  show  was  due  to  the  able  work 
of  the  superintendent,  H.  S.  Hard- 
ing, as  well  as  secretary  Talbott. 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  1b  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  m  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  it  tells  you 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  thl» 
season,  and  evnry  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  wee  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Have  you  seen  our  free  book 

"Chickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 

You  should  write  for  it  when 
making   your   plans  for  next 

season. 

Coulson  Company 

Petaluma,  California 


Breed  AIREDALES  For  Profit 

Every  ranch  man,  stockman, 
farmer  needs  Airedales  in  his  busi- 
ness. Airedales  will  do  well  all  the 
work  of  a  good  collie,  spaniel,  bird 
or  any  useful  dog.  Will  hunt  big 
game.  Kills  all  vermin.  Can  lick 
any  animal  of  his  weight. 

At  home  Airedales  are  obedient 
and  docile  to  the  extreme,  and  fond 
of  children.     You  can  depend  on 
an  Airedale  at  all  times. 

Let  the  boys  make  big  profits  raising  Airedale  pups; 
they  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 

A  good  new  book  Airedales,  has  fine  pictures  of 
noted  Airedales;  contains  no  advertisements;  tells  of 
History,  Breeding.  Training,  and  what  you  want  t« 
know  about  Airedales.  Sent  by  maU  for  25  cent* 
stamps  or  silver.  Send  for  it  now.  Address 
AIREDALE   BOOK   CO.,    Los  AaoelM  CaL 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything  you  need  for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  today. 
F.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


^W^DEWEY.  STRONG  &  Ca^gy 

gpATENTsQ 

>5S^9U  Crocker  Bid* ..  &  V:  "S&Sr 
Circulars  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


Turkeys  Wanted 

Our  sales  on  Poultry  for  the  month  of  November  were  $64,- 
386.85.  All  this  business  came  to  us  on  a  CONSIGNMENT  BASIS. 
Is  there  ANY  GOOD  REASON  why  we  can't  handle  your  TURKEY 
SHIPMENTS?  ^ 

Certainly  you  are  interested  in  getting  GOOD  PRICES.  Our 
large  poultry  trade  needs  TURKEYS  EVERY  DAY  in  the  week. 
Therefore  we  solicit  your  REGULAR  WEEKLY  SHIPMENTS. 

We  remit  EACH  WEEK  at  ACTUAL  SALES  less  8  per  cent 
commission.  .  . 

We  will  give  $50.00  in  prizes  to  the  poultry  raisers  guessing 
nearest  the  amount  of  our  sales  for  the  month  of  December;  $15.00, 
first  nearest  guess;  $10.00,  second  nearest;  $5.00  each  next  five 
nearest  guesses.  The  names  of  winners  will  be  given  in  this  paper 
after  January  1st,  1915. 

Write  us  stating  number  turkeys  you  have  for  shipment  now 
or  for  Christmas  market. 

HARBAUGH  &  COMPANY 

238-242  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing  or  sending  your  guess. 
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New  Federated  Poultry  Association 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By   Paul  Parker] 

As  an  outcome  of  certain  informal 
discussions  relating  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry at  the  recent  San  Francisco 
Poultry  Show,  a  meeting  was  held 
Friday  evening,  Dec.  11,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  strong  fed- 
eration of  the  various  poultry  clubs 
and  associations  and  all  those  other- 
wise interested  in  upbuilding  this 
business.  George  H.  Croley  was  elect- 
ed president  and  E.  J.  Talbot  of  the 
San  Francisco  Poultry  Association, 
secretary. 

The  need  for  such  an  organization 
was  never  so  apparent  as  now.  The 
legislature  is  soon  to  meet  and  there 
is  no  forceful  way  of  getting  recogni- 
tion except  by  some  such  centralized 
body.  Some  of  the  work  this  federa- 
tion may  accomplish  with  the  proper 
backing  of  the  poultry  people  over 
the  State  is:  Securing  necessary  leg- 
islation, and  preventing  adverse  laws 
going  into  effect;  having  the  rail- 
roads, Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
other  publicity  agents  give  due 
weight  to  poultry  matters,  now  fre- 
quently ignored  to  the  hurt  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  misfortune  of  the 
State,  county  and  homeseeker;  se- 
curing complete  lists  of  the  poultry 
breeders  so  as  to  promote  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  good  stock;  getting 
more  recognition  at  the  various  dis- 
trict fairs  and  bettering  methods  of 
marketing  poultry  products. 

Several  valuable  speeches  were 
made  during  the  progress  of  this 
meeting.  President  Croley  gave  some 
startling  data  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  poultry  industry.  He  said  in 
part: 

"Very  little  statistical  information 
is  to  be  had  relating  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  annual  product  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  California. 
Proper  investigation  of  this  branch 
of  the  livestock  industry  of  the  State 
has  been  almost  completely  neglect- 
ed. The  meager  reports  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  indicate  that  the 
value  amounts  to  about  eighteen  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year,  based  on  the 
prices  paid  to  the  producers. 

"And  because  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding many  of  these  producers, 
they  find  in  this  industry  the  only 
avenue  of  employment  open  to  them. 
A  large  part  of  this  sum  furnishes 
the  sole  income  of  a  number  of  these 
people,  and  renders  them  contented 
and  partialy  or  wholly  self-support- 
ing. It  enables  those  people  to  main- 
tain their  ambition  and  self-respect 
because  of  the  opportunity  to  remain 
welcome  and  useful  members  of  the 
community,  who  would,  if  deprived 
of  this  means  of  earning  their  share 
of  this  money,  become  dependents,  a 
burden  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
State. 

"It  is  particularly  essential  that 
we  consider  these  factors  as  of  gen- 
uine importance  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  now  deemed  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  the  State,  to  save 
waste  and  use  preventive  measures 
to  avert  poverty  and  delinquency,  as 
well  as  to  correct  and  punish;  there- 
fore, this  industry  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient ultimate  value  to  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  to  warrant  the 
constant  and  systematic  attention  of 
the  State  government.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  community  to  supervise  more 
or  less  the  conduct  of  this  scattered 


but  peculiarly  beneficial  branch  of 
agriculture;  to  gather  and  dissemin- 
ate reliable,  concrete  information 
and  advice;  to  encourage  these  small 
producers  and  endeavor  in  every 
proper  way  to  assist  them  to  help 
themselves,  thus  preventing  failure 
on  their  part. 

We  believe  that,  fundamently  at 
least,  poultry  raising  is  the  most  im- 
portant industry  in  America  to-day 
and  that  California  offers  a  wider  and 
more  inviting  field  for  future  devel- 
opment in  this  branch  of  agriculture 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union." 

In  discussing  the  speech    of  Mr. 
Croley,  Frank  Honeywell  said: 

"At  this  time  a  move  is  on  foot 
which  promises  to  be  successful,  to 
co-ordinate  under  one  head  the  sev- 
eral State  commissions  having  to  do 
with  the  various  branches  of  agricult- 
ure, to  be  known  as  State  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Before  this  bill  is 
presented  to  the  legislature,  the  poul- 
try interests  should  interview  the 
committee  having  the  proposed  law 
in  charge  that  provision  be  made 
whereby  poultry  interests  may  be 
conserved.  One  such  provision  should 
be  the  appointment  of  a  good,  strong 
man  with  a  fixed  headquarters,  a  sten- 
ographer, and  a  sufficient  expense 
account.  A  man  in  this  position  could 
do  a  great  work  in  helping  along  one 
of  our  best  industries.  Surely  if  the 
State  can  afford  to  appropriate 
$100,000  to  conserve  the  fruit  inter- 
ests, and  various  lesser  amounts  to 
aid  the  dairy,  viticultural,  cereal, 
and  several  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture, it  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
poultry." 

Mr.  Talbot  then  spoke  of  the  good 
such  an  organization  could  do  in  safe- 
guarding the  consumer  against  low- 
grade  products,  such  as  Chinese  eggs, 
which  are  now  flooding  California; 
the  heavy  shipments  of  worthless  and 
diseased  poultry  from  the  East;  the 
placing  on  the  market  of  "alfalfa" 
and  other  defective  eggs.  This  fed- 
eration can  also  do  valiant  service 
in  educating  the  consumer  to  use 
better  grades  of  poultry  and  eggs,  so 
as  to  put  a  premium  on  quality. 

The  headquarters  of  this  federa- 
tion have  been  opened  at  316  Under- 
wood Bldg.  in  charge  of  George  H. 
Croley.  Every  poultry  association 
and  every  poultry  man  is  urged  to 
get  in  touch  with  this  organization 
immediately  and  help  it  secure  recog- 
nition from  the  State.  As  the  time 
for  action  is  limited  to  a  few  weeks, 
It  is  hoped  that  the  poultry  interests 
will  take  up  the  work  at  once  and 
report  to  Mr.  Croley. 


AWARDS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS1 

The  winners  of  the  utility  yards 
displays  prizes  were  White  Leghorn, 
Hopland  Stock  Farm;  white  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Hopland  Stock  Farms; 
buff  Orpingtons,  E.  R.  Croley;  white 
Orpingtons,  H.  S.  Harding;  Butter- 
cup, M.  S.  Woodhams;  white  Leg- 
horn, J.  S.  Jennings;  light  Brah- 
mas,  Mrs.  L.  B.  McCubrey;  Ancona, 
L.  W.  Potts;  Rouen  Ducks,  W.  A. 
French;  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  W.  A.  French. 

The  special  awards  were:  Best 
bird  in  Show,  buff  Cochin  hen,  Mrs. 
Rabbit  Co.,  F.  Kellar,  F.  Taforo,  J. 
Vlllar,  Green  Valley  Rabbitry,  A.  E. 
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Just  from  the  Press 

Mrs.  Swaysgood  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  raising  poultry,  mostly 
in  California.  This  cloth-bound  book  of  160  pages,  besides 
half-tone  pictures,  tells  of  the  up-to-date  methods  now  used  on 
California  poultry  farms.  Every  reader  of  this  journal  should 
have  a  copy. 

Price,  $1.00  Postpaid 
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BABY  CH  ICKS 

Standard  Bred. 

The  best  to  be  bad  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request.  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  O. 

It's  the  Chicks  You  Raise 
|That  Count." 

THE  VICTOR  BROODER  RAISES 
EVERYONE 

Our  Brooder  is  perfect;  so  is  our  Incubator. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  VICTOR  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Decoto  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Du  Jardin;  best  Cockerel,  black  Or- 
pington, Frank  Olmo;  best  pullets, 
black  Minorca,  A.  C.  Masteller;  best 
pen,  buff  Orpingtons,  best  bantam, 
buff  Cochin,  Mrs.  F.  Willin;  best  pen 
of  bantams,  E.  L,.  Keesling,  best 
game  bird,  E.  R.  Flint;  best  cocker- 
el Med,  class,  black  Minorca,  A.  C. 
Masteller;  best  cockerel  Asiatic 
class,  black  Langshan  pullet,  Geo.  A. 
Janssen;  best  cockerel  American 
class,  barred  Rock  pullet,  C.  H.  Vod- 
den,  best  pen  American  class,  barred 
rocks,  C.  H.  Vodden. 

The  winners  in  the  rabbit  section 
were:  C.  Collins,  F.  Smith,  Cobrook 
Betts,  E.  T.  Hammond,  H.  Prather, 
C.  Neidhart,  C.  A.  Burns,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  Imperial  Rabbitry. 

The  pigeons  were  300  strong  and 
the  winners  of  the  special  prizes 
were:  King  lofts  for  best  utility  pig- 
eons; H.  Garms,  Fancy  pigeons; 
King  lofts,  pigmy  pouter;  D.  Moran, 
Draggon;  W.  J.  Head,  Owl  and  Tur- 
bit;  King  lofts,  Scandaroon  and 
White  King;  W.  L.  Culver,  Maltese; 
E.  D.  Kyse,  Flying  Homer.  F.  M. 
Jones,  best  runt;  King  lofts,  show 
homer,  mondaine  and  fantail;  Craig- 
stone  lofts,  best  Carneaux. 

The  children's  pet  stock  exhibit  re- 
corded an  entry  triple  in  number  and 
specially  unique  in  variety  over  last 
year.  Of  special  merit,  were:  the 
young  zoo  of  George  Legnitto,  of  San 
Francisco,  including  canaries,  finch- 
es, doves,  parrakeets,  pheasants  and 
bantams.  Willie  Horstmeyer's  display 
of  pigeons  was  most  excellent.  Fran- 
cis Cummins  of  Alameda,  Leslie 
Head,  Thomas  Mullan,  Miss  Virginia 
Powell  and  Beltam  Wolf  also  had 
entries  of  special  merit. 

The  judges  were  H.  H.  Collier,  Ta- 
coma;  W.  M.  Coats,  Vancouver;  A. 
H.  Currier,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  C.  Doo- 
little,  Belmont;  W.  J.  Head,  Berke- 
ley; L.  Regnar,  A.  F.  Petty,  Burlin- 
game;  Dr.  F.  W.  D'Evelyn. 


SPARROWS  KILL  ROOSTER. 

[Written  for  CALIFORNIA   RURAL  PRESS.] 
By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

A  small  rooster  belonging  to  H. 
D.  McCram,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  was  killed  by  a 
flock  of  sparrows.  The  sparrows  were 
attracted  by  a  quantity  of  oats  spill- 
ed in  the  street.  The  rooster  also 
joined  in  the  feast.  A  dab  from  his 
beak  killed  a  sparrow  that  ventured 
too  close.  Immediately  the  whole 
flock  attacked  the  rooster,  which 
fought  off  its  antagonists  for  awhile, 
but  the  onslaught  of  the  birds  was  so 
fast  and  furious  that  the  rooster 
blinded  and  suffering  from  its 
wounds,  staggered  about  unable  to 
ward  off  the  attack. 

The  Sparrow  Pest.  —  Some  time 
back  a  Rural-  Press  reader  sent  to  the 
editor  the  query  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
English  sparrow.  Perhaps  this  de- 
partment is  in  closer  touch  with  the 
sparrow  pest  than  the  editor,  for 
the  poultryman  proper  is  at  present 
the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  spar- 
row in  this  State,  being  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  towns  and  cities  from 
which  they  swarm  out  upon  him. 
Eventually  if  allowed  to  breed  un- 
checked, they  will  cover  the  orchards 
of  the  entire  State  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts.  Then,  perhaps,  there  will  be 
something  doing  in  the  way  of  con- 
certed action  in  ridding  this  coast  of 
the  worst  of  pests.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  chief  factor  in  the  good 
work  will  be  the  small  boy.  Already 
some  of  the  Eastern  states  have  be- 
come wise  to  this  fact.  In  Michigan 
a  two-cent  bounty  is  put  upon  spar- 


row scalps;  and  the  first  day  after 
the  publication  of  the  ordinance  the 
small  boys  brought  in  2000  dead 
sparrows. 

A  poultry  raiser  who  is  blessed 
with  the  small  boy  in  the  family, 
tells  us  that  her  boy  kills  the  spar- 
rows readily  with  an  air-gun,  by 
which  means  her  premises  are  kept 
pretty  free  from  sparrows  except 
when  a  new  swarm  lights  upon  them 
at  feeding  time. 

Moral:  Make  it  worth  while  to  the 
small  boy. 

Poultry  Progress. — The  poultry- 
man,  says  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
should  start  his  business  with  mod- 
ern methods,  and  not  be  content  to 
remain  fifty  years  behind  the  time, 
like  those  who  still  raise  common 
barnyard  fowl.  Only  the  very  best 
stock  should  be  bred  and  kept.  All 
mongrels  should  be  discarded.  Pure 
stock  produces  the  best  eggs  for 
hatching;  pure-bred  birds  can  be 
depended  upon  to  propagate  their 
kind  and  to  produce  more  eggs  than 
mongrels;  pure-bred  stock  produce 
a  better  quality  of  meat  for  the  table 
and  a  larger  and  fuller  breast.  It 
cost  no  more  to  keep  pure-bred  chick- 
ens than  it  does  mongrels,  the  first 
cost  of  even  the  best  is  little  more 
than  that  of  inferior  stock.  With  a 
few  eggs  the  breeder  in  two  or  three 
years  can  procure  a  pure-bred  flock 
large  enough  to  stock  his  farm.  Bet- 
ter results  can  be  obtained  in  feed- 
ing, as  such  a  flock  is  homogeneous; 
what  suits  one  suits  all;  but  with  all 
sorts  of  birds  what  makes  one  thrive 
may  make  others  unprofitable. 

Better  success  in  hatching  is  se- 
cured when  all  the  eggs  in  the  incu- 
bator are  alike  in  size,  texture  and 
fertility.  The  conditions  favor  all 
alike,  but  with  all  sorts  of  eggs  many 
will  fail  to  hatch. 

Crossing  breeds  develops  broodi- 
ness  in  the  hen  which  is  a  disadvant- 
age. Pure  stock  is  more  attractive. 
This  counts  for  much.  When  a  man 
is  proud  of  his  fowls  he  enjoys  tak- 
ing care  of  them  and  will  not  neglect 
them.  Pure-bred  eggs  can  be  sold  for 
breeding  at  high  prices  in  the  spring 
when  the  markets  are  glutted  with 
common  eggs  and  their  prices  are 
the  lowest.  Again  in  the  autumn 
when  poultry  is  at  the  lowest  prices 
the  breeder  of  pure-bred  chickens  can 
sell  his  surplus  stock  at  remunera- 
tive prices. 

But  longevity  and  constitutional 
vigor  must  be  qualities  of  pure-bred 
stock.  If  these  are  lacking  the  flock 
is  unprofitable.  It  is  not  worth- 
while to  try  to  grade  up  stock  when 
pure-bred  stock  may  be  so  easily  ob- 
tained; nor  is  it  profitable  to  cross 
pure-bred  stock  of  different  varieties. 
No  gain  in  vitality  or  improvement 
in  eggs  is  secured. 

Hatching  Time  for  R.  I.  Rods  and 
Laying. — One  of  our  subscribers  asks 
if  it  is  true  that  R.  I.  Reds  hatched 
on  first  of  June  will  not  lay  until 
spring?  Also  if  it  is  true  that  sick 
hens  do  not  lay  after  being  sick? 

Both  of  these  questions  can  be 
said  to  be  dependable  upon  the 
treatment  the  fowls  get.  Chicks 
hatched  as  late  as  June  first  if  given 
shade,  food,  water  and  just  enough 
sunshine  will  make  growth  as  fast 
as  those  hatched  earlier.  If  our  friend 
complied  with  these  requirements  he 
may  expect  his  pullets  to  lay  any 
time  when  he  has  them  matured.  As 
for  a  sick  hen  not  laying  again  that 
is  all  nonsense.  I  once  had  a  brown 
Leghorn  pullet  that  had  roup  so  bad 


she  lost  one  eye  and  by  cooping  her 
up  where  she  could  not  get  much 
food  she  quit  laying,  but  even  while 
I  was  doctoring  that  hen  she  com- 
menced to  lay  again  and  laid  all 
fall  until  very  wet  weather  came 
and  then  all  the  hens  let  up  a  little, 
so  you  see  it  is  all  depending  on  the 
hen  and  the  feeder. 


BLEACHING  OUT  THE  HENS. 

John  B.  Cramer,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y.,  had  a  fine  flock  of  chickens, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  selling.  He 
was  told  by  a  prospective  purchaser 
who  looked  at  the  eggs  that  the  eggs 
were  not  white  enough  for  the  New 
York  market. 

A  friend  advised  him  that  small 
doses  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  fed  in 
water  or  mash  would  aid  his  hens  to 
produce  eggs  of  the  proper  degree  of 
whiteness.  He  tried  the  experiment 
and  the  eggs  grew  whiter.  He  then 
increased  the  doses,  but  his  hens 
soon  stopped  laying  eggs  of  any  col- 
or, and  a  week  ago  one  of  them 
died. 

All  that  was  left  of  his  flock  in  a 
few  days  later  was  one  old  rooster, 
which  Cramer  would  like  to  give 
away. 


Poultry  Breeder's  Directory 


Rate  la  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
if  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


TJ>  THE  POULTRY  FARMER — We  now  have  under 
construction  a  modern  Hatchery,  and  are  boohing  or- 
ders for  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  heavy  laying  strains  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
solicit  your  order  for  1915  delivery,  and  know  that  you 
will  be  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our  stock. 
Write  for  prices  on  Sept.  and  Oct.  hatched  pullets,  ami 
year-old  hens  for  breeders.  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hop- 
land. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — from  my 

pure-bred  flock  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  carefully  selected 
for  laying  and  standard  qualities,  $9.00  per  100, 
$85.00  per  1000.  A  first-class  chick  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per 
1000.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  R.  Helnricb, 
Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo  Grande,  CaL,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

MACFARLANE  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Eggs.  $5.00 
per  100,  chicks  Jan.,  Feb.,  $12.00,  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now,  any  quantity  Cockerels,  $2.00;  White  Rock 
eggs,  chicks  cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Big  plant, 
best  stock,  lowest  prices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Dept. 
1,  Los  Oatos,  Cal.  N.  B..  See  article  about  us  by  Prof. 
Adams,  U.  C,  In  October  "Poultrycraft."  

BLACK  MIN0RCAS!— The  hen  that  lays  the  big  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them.  Baby  chicks,  January  prices. 
14c,  from  heavy-laying  vigorous  stock — the  kind  you 
want  to  keep.  Writ*  for  circular  and  delivered  prices 
on  any  quantity.  Hatching  Eggs.  $6  per  hundred.  Roof- 
den  Poultry  Ranch,  Cmnphell.  Calif.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stork  for  short  time  only.  Stock  unsur- 
passed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed,  nart.)  

ORDER  NOW— Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  hens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch.  Crow's  Landing.  Cal,  Boi  227. 

HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY — 30,000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Mlllorcu  our  specialty.  Instructions  In  caring  for 
young  chicks  free.     W.  J.  Ilirks.   H.   2,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

OUR  SPECIAL  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  well  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  vigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Joso  Hatchery, 
373  Meridian  Bad.  San  Jose.  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY  Established  11)02.  DO  not 
compare  our  prices  with  others;  compare  quality;  the 
best  are  the  cheapest  In  the  end.  Send  for  circular. 
L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma,  Calif.  __  

R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS  and  Eggs  from  heavy-laying 
strain.     Bosedalo  Ranch,  Hayward.  Cal. 


STERLING  FARM-INCUBATOR  CHICKS  and  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  fully  matured  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Wychoff  strain.  Also  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Bout*  2, 
Box  1416,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

PINE  TREE  POULTRY  FARM,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. — 
Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.  Order  now.  No 
baby  chlx. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at  New  York, 
Kansas  and  California  shows.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
choice  stock  for  sale.  Cbas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  39A,  Lw 
Oatos.  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.— Winnings  at  Mo- 
desto, 65  White  Rocks  entries  competing,  were  1st 
prize  pen,  1st  hen,  3rd  cockerel,  3rd  pullet.     Mrs.  J. 

B.  Topper,  Ceres.  CaL  

ENGLISH    PENCILLED    I.    R.    DRAKES  —  Splendid 

specimens.  $2.50  each.  Special  prices  for  three  or 
more.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Ware,  West 
Butt*.    Sutter  Co.   

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Strong,  vigorous, 
well-marked  Toms  and  Hens  from  the  best  blood  of 
prize-winning  and  utility  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Geo.  A.  Smith.  Corroran,  CaL  

MULICK'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS..  1st  8tate 

Fair.  Petaluma,  Stockton.  Sacramento.  Willows.  Young 
stock  for  sale.    N.  E.  Mullck,  Willows,  CaL 


PHEASANTS — Rlngneck  and  Golden.  Ready  for 
breeding  pen.  Eggs  in  season.  T.  D.  Morris,  Agua 
Caliente.  Calif. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Good  stock. 
Selected  for  seven  years.  Circular  free.  H.  A. 
Schlotthauer,   Exeter,  Cal. 

WHITE  ROCKS— BABY  CHICKS.  Booking  orders 
now  for  Fall  or  Spring  delivery.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tupper, 
Ceres,  Cal.   

TOULOUSE  GEESE— direct  from  Philadelphia.  Win 
everywhere.  Prize  Rhode  Island  Reds.  M.  F.  Qld- 
dlngs,    245   Tokay   St.,    Lodl,  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCKS — Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs.  Winners 
of  two  specials,  two  firsts  and  one  second  Stockton 
show.     G.  H.  Grupie,  R.  3,  Stockton. 


TRAPNESTED  LEGHORNS,  White  and  Buff  Stock, 
eggs,  chicks.  Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  179B,  Moun- 
tain  View,  gal.  

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  Black  Minorca,  Buff  Orpington  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels.  R.  A.  Holdiidge,  Box  282, 
Dlion.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Winners  at  leading  California 
shows.  Hatching  eggs.  Fine  cockerels,  and  pullets  for 
sale.    Wm.  Larm,  746  Lincoln  Ave.,  Alameda,  CaL 


MARCH  HATCH  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms.  25  lbs. 
Prl/.c-wlnnlng  stook,   $7.50.     Jesse  KlmbaU,  Farmlng- 

ton,  Cal.  

HAYWARD  HATCHERY— Booking  orders  for  Fall  and 
Spring  day-old  chicles.  S.  C.  White-  Leghorn  spec- 
ialty.   Free  price  list.    Box  688,  Hayward.  California. 


THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

breeding  and  foundation  stock  eggs  for  hatching.  Ran- 
cho  Del  Martlno,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Martin,  Downey,  CaL 


STAWETSKI'S  White  Wyandottes  and  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.     Winners  Oakland,  San  Jose.    Stock,  eggs. 

B.  W.  Stawetskl,  San  Jose,  CaL.  B.  2.  

DAY  OLD  CHICKS — Hoganlzed  Egg  Machines.  Ws 
are  hooking  orders  for  spring  delivery.    H.  &  F.,  Mor- 

tensen,   Sulsun,  Cal. 

PIGEONS — Largest  breeders  in  the  West.  12,000 
to  select  from  and  for  free  catalog.  King  Lofts,  Boi 
685,  Hayward.  Cal.   

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahaio  Farm,   Box  597,   Sacramento,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Early  maturing, 
prlzc-wlnnlng  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.    Stork  and  eggs. 

John  0.  Mce,  St.  Helena,  CaL 

DIABLO    WHITE    ROCKS — EGGS   FOR  HATCHING. 

Special  exhibition  matlngs.  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  CaL 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks,  ncavy 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  O.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 
din  I   Ave.,   Riverside,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER  Is  a  won- 
derful help  during  the  molt.  Try  somo.  Your  dealer 
has  It. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  for  sale  ror  $3.00 
each.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF   AND   WHITE — Cockerels  ready 

for  serve*.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

LANGSHANS — Best  on  coast.  Stock,  settings  booked 
now.    Lohr,  689  Kansas  St.,  San  Franclscd 

BARRED  ROCKS — Prize  winners  stock  and  eggs.  W. 
L.  Kennedy,  Fowler,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — 1-year-old  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels.  Priie 
stock.    Selected.    P.  R..  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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THE  FAIREST  GIFT. 


If  I  were  Santa  Claus  I  know 

What  I  would  give  to  every  boy 
And  every  little  maiden.  Oh, 

It  would  not  be  a  painted  toy, 
It  would  not  be  a  blushing  doll, 

Nor  any  sugared  things  to  eat; 
The  same  gift  I  would  give  to  all, 

And  deem  the  giving  sweet. 

If  I  were  Santa  Claus,  and 

To  each  child  give  the  gift  I  chose 
The  world  would  glow  with  new  de- 
light, 

And  lose  the  darkest  of  its  woes, 
For  I  would  give  to  every  boy 

And  every  maiden  I  could  find 
The  grace  to  gain  unbounded  joy 

Through  merely  being  kind. 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


! 


MARION'S  CHRISTMAS 
PARTY. 

(By    Frances    Harmer.  J 


"Mother!"  Marion  ran  into  the 
neat  kitchen,  breathlessly.  "Have  you 
talked  it  over  with  father?  Can  I 
have  a  Christmas  party?" 

"Pick  up  your  books,  dear,"  said 
her  mother  gently,  not  pausing  in 
her  stirring  of  the  Christmas  pud- 
ding. "I  have  talked  it  over  with 
father,  and  he  thinks" — 

"I  know,"  interrupted  Marion,  fall- 
ing from  heights  of  expectancy  to 
depths  of  dejection.  "The  old,  old 
story!     We  can't  afford  it!" 

She  dropped  down  into  a  kitchen 
chair,  and  her  mother  half  sighed, 
half  smiled,  at  the  tragedy  of  such 
a  disappointment  to  fifteen  years. 

"In  the  first  place,  Marion,  a 
party  would  cost  more  than  your 
father  thinks  it  would  be  right  to 
pay  for  any  pleasure  while  we  are 
in  debt.  In  the  second  place,  even 
if  wo  could  manage  it  very  cheaply, 
some  of  your  friends'  fathers  are  our 
creditors,  and  what  would  they 
think  of  us?  They  have  been  very 
patient,  knowing  that  we  are  doing 
the  best  we  can;  but  they  mustn't 
think  we  are  wasting  money  on  gay- 
eties,  must  they?" 

Marion  did  not  reply.  Tears  gath- 
ered in  her  eyes  and  fell  on  her 
white  shirtwaist. 

The  tears  were    too    much  for 
Mrs.  Miller.     She  dried  her  hands 
quickly,  and  crossed  to  her  daugh 
ter's  side,  laying  motherly  hands  on 
the  bowed  head. 

"There,  there,  child!  I  am  sorry 
that  you  should  have  to  help  bear 
our  money  cares  at  your  age.  Don't 
cry.  Mother  will  think  of  some- 
thing." 

"Mother  will  think  of  something 

Marion  lifted  her  head  and  dashed 
away  the  tears.  If  Mrs.  Miller  had 
reproached  her  with  selfishness,  Ma 
rion  would  have  felt  unhappy,  if  not 
still  aggrieved.  But  the  tender,  and 
so  often-heard  and  well-remembered 
phrase,  "Mother  will  think  of  some 
thing!"  suddenly  showed  her  to  her- 
self in  a  new  light. 

"Don't,"  she  said  smiling  through 
her  tears  as  she  kissed  the  hand  that 
stroked  her  face.  ''I'm  a  wretched 
miserable  selfish  creature!  Don't  do 
anything  for  me!" 

And,  when  father  came  in  to  din 
ner  he  found  his  sometimes  fretful 
daughter  all  smiles  and  eager  for 
service. 

However,  the  mother's  face  was 
grave.     And  that  evening,  after 
talk  with  her  husband,  she  formed 
a  little  plan. 

"Marion,"  she  said,  as  they  sat 


at  their  breakfast  table:  it  was  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  Marion  and  her 
mother  always  breakfasted  alone  and 
later  on  Saturday  morning.  "What 
do  you  say  to  a  breakfast  party?" 

Marion  looked  at  her  wonder- 
ingly. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
she  answered. 

"Then  you  haven't  read  some  of 
your  history  very  thoroughly,"  said 
her  mother,  with  a  smile.  "There 
was  once  a  Lady  Holland  who  gave 
very  famous  breakfast  parties!  How- 
ever, wc  won't  talk  about  her  now! 
Your  father  and  I  have  decided  that 
as  breakfast  is  an  inexpensive  meal, 
and  most  of  the  things  that  would 
be  needed  are  among  our  own  stores, 
you  may  have  a  breakfast  party,  if 
jpu  lit.e—  say,  t'-e  nu-rnir-g  ,tfi  - 
Christinas." 

•  1  think  it  would  be  lovely — and 
so  new!"  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes 
sparkling.  "How  clever  of  you  to 
think  of  it,  Mother." 


plentiful  supply  of  toast. 

The  only  gifts  on  the  trees  were 
the  artificial  flowers  which  Marion 
made  so  beautifully,  and  a  motto  for 
each  guest. 

Marion's  grave,  clever  father  had 
written  wonderful  nonsense  verses 
for  these  mottoes! 

When  the  guests  had  gone,  full  of 
merry  chatter,  Marion  turned  to  her 
mother. 

"I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any- 
one like  you!"  she  cried. 

"Hundreds  of  us,"  answered  Mrs. 
Miller  with  a  smile.    "Just  mothers." 


Just  before  Christmas,  Marion's 
schoolmates  and  special  friends — 
about  ten  in  number — received  post- 
al cards  on  which,  inside  a  wTreath 
of  morning  glories,  mixed  with  holly 
and  mistletoe,  these  words  appeared: 

"Come  early  in  the  wintry  dawn. 

Come  early  if  you  love  me! 
And  trip  across  my  snow-clad  lawn 
To  join  my  breakfast  party.! 
(Eight  a.  m.) 

All  Marion's  spare  time  was  taken 
up  in  happy  preparations.  The  lit- 
tle menu  cards,  like  the  invitations, 
had  wreaths  of  morning  glories,  mix- 
ed with  holly  and  mistletoe  or  with 
with  poinsettias,  and  some  had  a 
robin  as  well.  No  two  were  alike. 
The  menu  was  as  follows: 

Oatmeal 
Southern  Salad 
Waffles  and  honey 
Coffee  Toast 

When  the  morning  after  Christ- 
mas dawned,  it  was  bright  and  clear. 
The  sun  had  flushed  the  East  with 
rose.  The  snow  on  the  road  and  on 
every  lawn  and  garden  lay  in  unus- 
ual purity,  yet  was  so  hard  and  crisp 
that  it  was  a  delight  to  walk  on. 

Marion  met  the  happy,  eager, 
amused  crowd  of  girls  at  the  gate, 
and  led  them  into  her  room  to  take 
off  their  wraps.  Then  she  preceded 
them  to  the  big  living-room. 

They  gave  a  cry  of  delight  at  the 
first  step  across  the  threshold!  The 
pictures  were  hung  with  evergreen. 
Ropes  of  evergreen  stretched  across 
the  ceiling.  A  small  Christmas  tree, 
gay  with  paper  flowers  and  tiny  bags 
of  candy,  graced  the  center  of  the 
big  round  table.  At  every  place  was 
a  spray  of  holly! 

"This  is  the  newest  kind  of  party!" 
cried  one. 

''It  won't  be  the  last!"  said  an- 
other. 

"Wasn't  the  air  beautiful  as  we 
came  along?"  asked  a  third. 

"But  doesn't  it  make  you  hun- 
gry!" supplemented  a  fourth. 

The  oatmeal  was  served  in  little 
bowls.  Then  came  the  "Southern 
Salad."  A  long,  oval  dish  was  edged 
with  lettuce  leaves,  and  on  every  let- 
tuce leaf  lay  a  slice  of  tomato.  One 
end  of  the  inside  of  the  dish  was  fill- 
ed with  scrambled  eggs,  the  other 
with  curly  slices  of  bacon.  The  girls 
pronounced  it  very  good.  Then  came 
the  waffles  and  honey.  There  was 
coffee  for  those  who  took  it,  and  a 


SOME    NOVEL  CHRISTMAS 
STUFFINGS. 

Turkey,  that  monarch  of  the  Christ- 
mas feast,  can  be  filled  in  numerous 
ways,  any  one  of  which  it  might  pay 
to  try  if  the  family  is  not  wedded  to 
one  particular  kind  of  stuffing. 

There  is  nothing  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  a  plain  bread  and  butter 
stuffing  highly  seasoned.  This 
should  be  dry,  rich  and  absolutely 
free  from  sogginess. 

Cut  thick  slices  of  bread  two  dayo 


old,  butter  them  thickly,  season  with 
plenty  of  salt,  red  and  olack  pepper, 
and  crumble  into  small  pieces.  Or, 
melted  butter  can  be  mixed  into  the 
bread  after  it  is  crumbled. 

If  seasoning  is  liked,  sage,  sweet 
marjoram,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf  and  a 
little  onion  can  be  added.  So  many 
people  dislike  the  taste  of  onion, 
however,  that  it  is  wiser  to  omit  it 
unless  the  tastes  of  the  guests  are 
well  known. 

Plain  Stuffing. — Take  sufficient 
fine  white  bread  crumbs  to  gener- 
ously rill  the  turkey — the  exact  quan- 
tity will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
bird.  The  crumbs  should  be  made 
from  fine-grained  white  bread  two  or 
three  days  old.  To  these  should  be 
added  powdered  herbs — sage  and 
summer  savory  are  a  good  combina- 
tion— in  sufficient  quantity  to  taste 
well,  too  much  being  as  bad  as  too 
little.  A  safe  proportion  is  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  summer  savory  and  two 
of  sage  to  a  quart  of  crumbs.  Mix 
thoroughly,  then  add  enough  melted 
butter  to  moisten  it  well,  beating  it 
in  lightly  with  a  fork,  then  season- 


|FREE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  the  kind  of 
Tea  or  Coffee  you  drink  and  we  will  place  your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  for  our  calendar. 

BUV  BY  PARCEL  POST  DIRECT  FROM  THE  IMPORTERS. 
"QUALITY"  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

"CHA-MA" — A  famous  Green  Uncolored  Japan  Tea  60  CTS.  A  LI. 

"HIM-GAR  BLEND" — A  delicious  Black  English  Breakfast  Tea   50  CTS.  A  LB. 

"SEE-LOE  BLEND" — Of  the  choicest  Black  Teas  in  the  world  75  CTB.  A  LB. 

Teas  Packed  Only  in  l  ib.  Absolutely  Air-Tight  Tins. 

"E-CIL-A-BLEND" — Choice  Pure  Coffee  1  LB.  40  CTS.:  3  LBS,  SI. SB 

All  Postage  paid  by  is.  Mail  Orders  with  remittance  t» 

THE  WM.  J.  SCHROTH  CO..  112-A  Martet  St..  San  Frantlut,  Oal. 


The 
Kitchen 

Wfcre  We  Live  Front 


In  well-equipped  kitchens  where 
the  choicest  foods  are  prepared,' 
you  will  always  find  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate.  The  kitchen 
takes  on  a  new  delight  when': 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate^ 
enters  it,  for  then  you  may  look  for| 
many  new  and  delightful  things 
to  eat.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
made  and  is  extremely  economical. 
|s  it  in  your  kitchen?  See  that  i t  -*s.\ 

hermetically 
scaled  tins. 

TDiirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  it  the  only 
original  ground  chocolate  It  hat  been  used 
in  Western  homes  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  and  it»  popularity  it  growing  day 
by  day. 

D.  GHIRARDEU.I  CO. 
SuMt  1852  9m  Ftudm 


Others  may 
charge  more  ■ 
we  will  not, 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 
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ing  to  taste  with  salt  and  paprika. 

Stuffing  with  Onions. — Prepare  a 
plain  stuffing  as  above,  except  that 
two  or  three  medium-sized  onions 
have  been  sliced  thinlyi  and  fried  to 
a  golden  brown  in  butter,  which  is 
used  to  moisten  the  dressing. 

And  to  make  this  still  more  savory 
add  one  or  two  pimentoes,  which 
have  been  cut  into  thin  shreds,  or 
a  little  finely-chopped  green  pepper. 

A  cup  of  finely-chopped  celery  may 
be  added  with  or  without  pimentoes 
and  a  generous  tablespoonful  of  fine- 
ly-chopped parsley  as  well. 

Oyster  Stuffing. — Prepare  a  plain 
stuffing  of  crumbs  as  above,  and  add 
to  it  a  solid  quart  of  fine  large  oys- 
ters which  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  minutes  in  water  just 
below  the  boiling  point,  then  drain 
into  a  colander,  cutting  away  the 
comb  and  hard  piece  of  muscle,  leav- 
ing the  meaty,  plump  portion. 

If  a  fancy  filling  is  liked,  chestnuts 
or  oysters  are  good  choice,  as  neither 
destroys  the  natural  flavor  of  the  na- 
tional bird. 

To  many  families  Christmas  with- 
out a  turkey  or  goose  would  be  al- 
most desecration;  where  there  is  to 
be  a  long  dinner,  however,  either  of 
these  birds  is  somewhat  heavy  and 
squabs  or  game  could  be  substituted. 

Do  not  have  a  heavy  soup,  as  it 
takes  the  edge  from  the  appetite  be- 
fore the  turkey  appears.  A  cream  of 
beet  soup  with  thin  slices  of  the  red 
beets  cut  through  it  helps  carry  out 
the  color  scheme. 

In  the  course  Christmas  dinner  do 
not  have  more  than  two  vegetables 
served  with  the  turkey. 

An  attractive  entree  is  a  loaf  of 
bread  hollowed,  buttered  and  brown- 
ed in  the  oven,  then  filled  with 
creamed  oysters.  The  loaf  is  passed 
to  each  guest,  who  takes  of  the  con- 
tents and  crust. 

This  oyster  course  can  be  served 
in  individual  molds  by  using  rolls 
instead  of  a  loaf  of  bread  for  the 
shell. 

A  light  and  refreshing  salad  is 
grape  fruit  cut  into  sections,  the 
juice  drained  off  and  allowed  to  mar- 
inate in  a  highly  seasoned  French 
dressing  for  half  an  hour  before  serv- 
ing. Make  a  nest  of  lettuce  leaves 
in  half  a  grape  fruit,  shell  and  serve 
the  salad  in  it. 

Instead  of  plain  crackers  and 
■cheese  passed  with  the  salad,  cover 
salted  wafers  with  butter,  sprinkle 
thickly  with  paprika  and  parmesan 
cheese,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Mold  the  cranberries  into  the  form 
of  a  five-pointed  star  and  serve  in- 
dividually. 

Serve  plum-pudding  in  a  holly- 
wreathed  dish,  but  be  careful,  if 
brandy  is  burned  over  the  pudding, 
that  the  holly  is  not  ignited. 

Instead  of  using  the  customary 
chocolate  or  cream  mints  for  the 
Christmas  dinner,  the  old-fashioned 
round  red  and  white  mint  drops  give 
an  appropriate  touch  of  color. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVAL. 


The  Christmas  festival  seems  to 
have  first  been  devoted  to  the  chil- 
dren in  Germany  and  the  North  of 
Europe.  Here  St.  Nicholas,  a  real 
personage,  lived,  a  bishop  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  died  December 
8,  343.  For  a  time  Christmas  was 
here  celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  De- 


cember, but  later  transferred  to  De- 
cember 25th  to  correspond  with  the 
practice  in  other  countries.  The  pat- 
ron saint  of  the  children,  known  as 
St.  Nicholas  in  Germany,  is  called 
Santa  Claus  in  Holland,  and  Samik- 
laus  in  Switzerland.  In  Austria  he  is 
known  as  Nikto  or  Niglo,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  masked  servant  called 
Krampus;  while  in  the  Tyrol  he  goes 
by  the  name  of  Holy  man  and  is  ac- 
companied by  St.  Lucy,  who  is  the 
girl's  saint,  and  also  sometimes  by  a 
little  girl  representing  the  Christ 
child.  At  times  St.  Nicholas  is  ac- 
companied by  a  masked,  bug-bear  who 
carries  rods  for  the  naughty  children, 
instead  of  presents.  The  Christmas 
tree  in  its  present  relation  to  this 
festival  originated  with  the  Germans, 
but  a  similar  ceremony  was  much 
earlier  connected  with  pagan  rites  of 
a  different  kind.  In  the  Protestant 
districts  of  Germany,  Christmas  is 
celebrated  with  the  Christmas  trees 
very  much  as  with  us,  by  the  giving 
of  presents  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
a  more  sober  scene  follows  the 
Christmas  tree  when  the  mother 
takes  occasion  to  tell  the  daughters, 
while  the  father  tells  the  sons,  what 
has  been  most  praiseworthy  in  their 
conduct,  and  also  those  things  of  the 
opposite  nature. — Good  Housekeep- 
ing. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


Christmas  trees  always  give  so 
much  pleasure  that  it  seems  a  pity 
to  omit  them  when  they  can  be  deco- 
rated at  such  small  expense.  Sirings 
of  popcorn,  varied  by  an  addition  of 
bright  red  cranberries,  can  be  used, 
a  package  of  tinsel,  which  makes  a 
great  show,  can  be  purchased  at  a 
small  cost,  and  can  be  saved  for  an- 
other occasion  if  necessary.  Stars, 
crescents  and  all  sorts  of  figures 
may  be  cut  out  of  pasteboard  and 
covered  with  bright  colored  or  gold 
paper  to  hang  among  the  branches, 
paper  rings  can  be  cut  out  and  past- 
ed together  to  form  chains  for  deco- 
ration, and  little  baskets  made  of 
colored  paper.  These  are  easily  made 
from  a  strip  of  bright  paper  five  or 
six  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide.  Fold  it  through  the  middle 
lengthwise,  paste  on  each  edge  a 
band  of  gilt  or  fancy  paper  and 
make  cuts  in  the  first  strip  the  whole 
width  and  at  equal  distances,  so 
that  when  the  ends  of  the  strip  are 
fastened  together  and  the  basket 
pulled  open,  the  cuts  will  open  and 
give  the  basket  a  light,  airy  appear- 
ance. Finish  with  a  handle  of  fancy 
paper  to  hang  it  on  the  tree  by. 
Bright  red  apples,  gilded  pine  or 
spruce  cones,  and  English  walnuts 
covered  with  gilt  or  silver  paper 
make  the  tree  look  gay  at  a  very 
small  outlay  of  money  and  not  much 
time. 

A  little  ingenuity  will  devise 
other  decorations  out  of  simple  ma- 
terials. Candles  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree,  but  if  used,  only 
those  which  can  be  fastened  on  se- 
curely should  be  purchased.  It  is 
better  to  have  fewer  of  them  and 
have  them  safe  than  run  any  risk. 
Any  possibility  of  the  flames  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  paper  decora- 
tions should  be  provided  for,  and 
it  is  wisest  to  have  means  at  hand 
for  extinguishing  any  fire  that  may 
occur.  There  have  been  very  sad 
endings  to  the  Christmas  fun,  caus- 


ed by  a  little  carelessness  in  that 
direction.  If  Santa  Claus  is  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  a  costume  is  easily 
manufactured  for  him  of  white  cot- 
ton flannel  with  a  touch  of  scarlet, 
and  the  children  never  seem  to  mind 
if  his  clothes  are  not  of  the  latest 
cut.  An  orange  or  a  bag  of  candy 
can  be  given  to  each  child,  or  an 
easy  way  to  give  out  the  candy  is 
to  use  Japanese  napkins  instead  of 
the  bags,  putting  the  candies  in  the 
center  and  tying  up  the  corners 
with  a  bit  of  bright-colored  ribbon 
and  spreading  out  the  corners  of 
the  napkin  so  as  to  give  a  flower-like 
appearance.  These  look  very  pretty 
and  are  easy  to  arrange  but  will  not 
bear  very  much  handling  from  the 
little  ones  who  receive  them.  If 
ice  cream  and  cake  are  to  be  served 
tables  will  have  to  be  spread  for 
the  smaller  ones  and  a  pretty  way  to 
do  it  is  to  have  each  table  covered 
with  a  cambric  of  a  different  color, 
a  small  Christmas  tree  being  placed 
on  each,  giving  a  very  festal  appear- 
ance. The  napkins  can  be  folded 
into  boat  shapes  or  some  other  form 
which  will  delight  the  children. 


selves;  if  in  our  riches  we  are  poor 
in  spirit  and  in  our  poverty  we  are 
rich  in  grace;  if  our  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  but  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind;  if,  when  our  brother  asks  a 
loaf  we  give  ourselves  instead; 
if  each  day  dawns  in  opportunity  and 
sets  in  achievement,  however  small; 
then  every  day  is  Christ's  day  and 
Christmas  is  always  near. — James 
Wallingford. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas  is  not  a  day  or  a  season, 
If  we  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 


KITCHEN  TABLE  ON  CASTERS. 

Have  casters  put  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  you  will  find  it  will  be  a 
great  help  toward  saving  steps.  When 
work  is  being  done  at  the  sink,  the 
table  may  be  rolled  near,  or  when 
near  the  stove  with  the  necessary 
cooking  utensils  uprip  it. 


Star  Oil  Gas  Burner  burns  cheap  engln*  dl»- 
ullate  without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  la- 
tense  as  city  gas — for  cook  stove  or  fur- 
nace. Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gat. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  frlenfe 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sold  with 
our  iron  clad  guarantee. 

STAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  CO., 

Pasadena,  Cal.  I 


I    WESTERN  PACIFIC 
TIENVER  fe-PIO 

"THE  DISTINCTIVE  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROUTE" 
The  Line  of 

SERVICE 
SCENERY 
SATISFACTION 

On  your  next  trip  consider  the  advantages  offered  by  thii  routo. 

THROUGH  THE  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON  AND  THE 
ROYAL  GORGE,  WHERE  BEAUTY  OF  SCENERY 
IS    COMBINED    WITH    EXCELLENCE  OF 
SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON  TRAINS 
OF  HOMELIKE  COMFORT 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132 


NbwKERQSENE  LIGHT  bort§asoline'c 

/  ,       10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


don  t  ask  yon  to  pay  ns  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days,  then  you 
may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp 
look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  14  leading  Universities  show  that  it 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  won't  explode.  Three  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1,000.00  Reward 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de- 
tails of  offer  given  in  ourcircular).  Would  we  dare 
make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin?  GET 
ONE  FREE.  We  wantone  user  in  each  local- 
ity to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  that  per- 
son we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make, 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  tree.  Write 
quick  for  our  10-Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition and  learn  how  to  get  one  free. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,      92    Aladdin  BuIlding,Portland,  Ore 
Larg«»t  Manufacturer*  and  Distributor*  of  rt«roMM  Mantl*  Lamps  In  tha  World 


MEN  WITH  RIGS 

MAKE  $100  TO  $300 
Per  Month  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our 
easy  plan.  No  previous 
experience  necessary. 
Practically  every  farm 
homo  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after 
trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything 
in  hi*  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamp*  tho  first 
■  even  day  a.  '  Another 
says:  "1  disposed  of  34 
lamps  out  of  SI  calls." 
Thounan.]8whnar.*  coining 
money  endorse  tho  Alad- 
din just  as  strongly. 
No  Money  Required 


Wo  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  Rut  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  onoc- 
cupi'-d  territory. 
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The  Markets. 


f. 


i2.02% 

>2.10 

)2.02% 

12.25 

12.20 


San  Francisco.  Dec.  16,  1914. 
Unless  otherwise  noted  prices  are 
o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
The  only  quotable  change  is  a 
slight  advance  in  forty-fold.  The 
market  remains  quite  firm,  however, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  European 
markets  and  continued  buying  in 
the  north. 

Cal.  Club,  Ctl  $2.00 

Forty-fold    2.05 

Northern  Club   2.00 

Northern  Blue'm  ....  2.15 

Northern  Red  ■  2.00 

BARLEY. 
Brewing  and  shipping  show  no  fur- 
ther change,  but  the  export  trade 
is  active,  and  the  speculative  mar- 
ket shows  more  life.  Feed  is  a 
little  higher,  as  offerings  are  firmly 
held. 

Brewing  &  Shipp'ng  1.25  @1.27% 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl.  1.20  @1.25 
OATS. 

No  change  is  noted  in  the  local 
market.  There  is  no  further  demand 
for  seed,  and  offerings  of  feed  are 
ample  for  all  current  needs,  so  there 
is  no  particular  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket. 

Red  feed  1.45  @  1.50 

Seed   1.65®  1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.55®  1.60 

Black  Seed  1.75®  2.25 

CORN. 

Eastern  Yellow  is  again  quoted 
lower,  in  sympathy  with  eastern  con- 
ditions. Local  Egyptian  is  fairly  plen 
tiful  and  slightly  easier  in  price, 
though  choice  stock  finds  a  good 
demand. 

California  Yellow  Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.70®  1.75 

Egyptian  White   ......   1.55  @1.65 

Milo  Maize  1.65  @  1.70 

RYE. 

There  has  not  been  enough  busi- 
ness to  establish  very  definite  values 
Stocks  in  warehouses  are  much  larg- 
er than  last  year,  but  most  of  the 
stock  is  of  poor  quality  and  finds  lit 
tie  demand.  There  is  some  inquiry 
for  choice  recleaned  stock,  which 
might  bring  as  high  as  $2,  while  or 
dinary  offerings  could  hardly  be 
sold  above  $1.50. 

BEANS. 

Stocks  in  California  warehouses 
Dec.  1,  according  to  the  S.  F.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  were  1,317,747 
sacks,  against  806,142  sacks  a  year 
ago.  The  fall  movement,  however 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  while  the 
market  is  naturally  quiet  at  this  sea 
son  there  is  a  firm  feeling  as  to  val 
nes,  with  expectation  of  a  strong 
spring  demand.  The  only  change  in 
prices  is  an  advance  on  cranberry 
beans,  which  have  been  in  strong  de- 
mand for  eastern  shipment  and  are 
getting  closely  cleaned  up.  Hungarian 
stock,  formerly  used  in  the  east,  can 
not  be  had,  and  Manchurian  finds  lit 
tie  favor. 

(On  Wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.  ...  $4.50  @  4.75 

Blackeyes   3.75®  3.85 

Cranberry  beans    3.75® 4.00 

Horse  Beans    3.50®  3.75 

Small  Whites    3.90® 4.00 

Large  White    3.75®  3.90 

Pink    3.00®  3.10 

Limas   5.15@5.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.00®  5.10 

Mexican  Red    4.75®  5.00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  still  a  very  fair  demand 
for  alfalfa,  but  with  liberal  offerings 
the  price  has  been  shaded  a  little 
Other  lines  are  quiet  and  largely 
nominal  at  the  old  quotations. 

Alfalfa   15  @16 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb.  .  .  .Nominal 

Canary   10  @12% 

Hemp    3  %  @  4 

Millet    2  %  @  3% 

Timothy    7  %  @  8 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  running  about  the 
same  as  before,  and  there  is  littl 
change  in  local  conditions,  the  de 
mand  being  very  light.  Fancy  hay  is 
still  rather  scarce,  but  finds  very 
little  demand,  and  will  hardly  bring 
the  top  prices  formerly  quoted.  The 
crop  outlook  is  considered  good,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  time  of 


year,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hay 
offered  in  the  country  that  finds  no 
demand. 

No.  1  Wheat   $9.00@10.50 

do  No.  2   6.00®  8.50 

Barley    5.00®  8.50 

Tame  Oats  '.  '.  6.00  ©12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00®  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00®  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50®  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40®  45c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Values  on  all  lines  stand  as  before, 
the  market  in  general  showing  less 
activity  than  for  some  time  past. 
Alfalfa-Molasses  Meal, 

per  ton   $19.00  @  20.00 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00@15.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00® 28.00 

Oilcake   Meal    37.00®  38.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.00®  25.50 

Cracked  Corn   39.00  ®  40.00 

Middlings    33.00®  34.00 

Rolled  Barley   25.00®  26.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00® 33.00 

Shorts    29.00  ©30.00 

VEGETABLES. 
A  good  many  tomatoes  from 
around  the  Bay  are  still  offered,  but 
will  probably  be  cleaned  up  very 
soon.  Considerable  southern  stock 
is  now  coming  in,  selling  around  75c. 
per  crate.  String  and  lima  beans 
are  in  light  supply,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  cold  weather  will  not 
put  a  stop  to  shipments.  Prices  have 
already  advanced.  Green  peppers  and 
eggplant  are  easy,  supplies  at  the 
moment  being  rather  heavy.  Lettuce 
is  higher  and  celery  steady,  with  a 
good  demand  in  both  lines. 


lb. 


.  3 
.30 
.40 
.  5 
4 

;  8 

1.25 
.  3% 
.35 
.10 


©  4  c 
©  3%c 
©  40  c 
©  65  c 


@  12  c 
©10  c 
©  1.50 
©  4  c 
©50  c 
@  20  c 
@  1.25 
@  5  c 
@1.00 


1.50 
1.10 
1.50 
1.10 
12c 


Peppers,  Bell 

Chili,  lb  

Carrots,  er  sack  .  . 
Tomatoes,  lugs  .  .  . 
Beans,  Wax,  per  lb. 

String  

Lima   

Cucumbers,  lugs  .  . 

Eggplant,  lb  

Cream  Squash,  box 

Celery,  doz  

do  crate  1.00 

Sprouts,  lb   3 

Lettuce,  crate.  So  70 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 
Onions  are  offered  a  little  more 
freely,  causing  a  slight  decline  in 
price.  There  has  been  a  little  ship- 
ping movement  in  potatoes,  but 
there  is  now  considerable  stock  of- 
fered from  Oregon  and  Idaho  at  $1 
to  $1.40,  and  prices  on  Delta  stock 
are  lower. 

Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl  $1.40® 
River  Burbanks,  ctl.  85c® 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl.  ..  .1.35® 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack.  .  85c @ 
Garlic,  per  lb   10® 

POULTRY. 
The  turkey  market  this  week  has 
been  rather  quiet,  and  prices  are  in- 
clined to  easiness,  with  liberal  of- 
ferings. Dealers,  however,  look  for 
better  conditions  on  the  Christmas 
market,  and  expect  prices  to  remain 
about  as  now  quoted.  Chickens  are 
quiet  and  unchanged,  with  offerings 
about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Live  Turkeys,  lb  20 

do,  dressed  25 

Large  Broilers  20 

Small  broilers,  per  lb.  25 

Fryers   19 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17 
Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  .  .15 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb. 17 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00  ©3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50® 3.00 

Ducks,   doz   $5.00@9.00 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  from  nearby  points  are 
coming  in  freely,  and  with  no  strong 
demand  from  other  quarters  the 
market  has  eased  off  again,  extras 
losing  2c.  from  the  figure  last  quot 
ed.  Prime  firsts  have  also  weakened 
a  little. 

Ttiu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

31      31      29      29      29  29 
28      28      28      28      28  2!"... 
.28      28      28     28      28  27% 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  been  gradually  re. 
covering  more  firmness  for  the  last 
week,  extras  showing  a  gain  of  3%c. 
This  has  again  turned  the  demand  to 
pullets,  which  are  5c.  above  the  last 
quotation. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mod.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   41%  42      44      44      44  4S 

Sel   Pill  3:iJ  37      38%  39      39  41 


@22 

@27 
@22 
@28 
@20 
@18 
@18 
@16 
©18 


Extras 
Prime 
Prime 


CHEESE. 
Y.  A..'s  are  again  lower,  while 
flats  remain  steady  at  last  week's 
advance.  Monterey  cheese  is  in  very 
light  supply,  and  has  again  been 
marked  up. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.  13  %c 
New  Young  America,  fancy  .  .14  c 

Monterey  Cheese   17@18  c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices. 

Wed.    Thu.  Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu. 

Butter   30     30  30  30  30  30 

F.ges   39      38  38  38  38  88 

Cal.    Cheese   14     14  14  14  14  14 

Flats   1414  14%  14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 
Casabas  are  out  of  the  market, 
and  grapes  are  getting  scarce.  Per- 
simmons also  are  beginning  to  clean 
up,  and  bring  better  prices.  Cran- 
berries have  been  in  stronger  de- 
mand the  last  few  days,  and  have 
advanced  sharply.  Attractive  lots  of 
Christmas  apples  are  also  bringing 
good  prices,  and  the  best  offerings 
of  other  varieties  have  been  marked 
up  a  little,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive stocks.  There  is  a  good  local 
demand,  but  the  shipping  movement 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  much  re- 
duction in  the  supply. 

,  Cranberries   $8.50  ©10.00 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  .  .50®  85c 

Bellefiowers   65©  85c 

Baldwin   65©  85c 

X mas  Apples  ..    .....  2.50©  3.00 

Persimmons,  box    50©  1.00 

!  Grapes:  crate   50©  1.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
All  prices  stand  as  last  quoted,  as 
the  market  has  gotten  down  to  the 
usual  holiday  dullness,  and  there  is 
not  enough  trading  to  establish  any 
change  of  values.  While  there  is  a 
rather  better  feeling  all  round,  the 
outlook  will  not  be  assured  for  some 
time  to  come.  A  few  sales  of  apples 
have  been  lately  at  about  the  range 
quoted,  and  apricots  are  firm,  with 
a  fairly  steady  demand.  Prunes  also 
are  scarce  and  firm,  and  anything 
available  could  probably  be  sold 
readily  at  about  the  range  quoted. 
!  The  call  for  peaches  has  fallen  off, 
but  there  is  no  disposition  to  force 
sales  at  lower  prices  and  a  revival  is 
expected  in  the  spring.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

Interest  still  centers  in  Prunes, 
export  demand  for  which  is  said  to 
have  closely  cleaned  up  the  available 
spot  supply,  while  the  situation  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  a 
larger  demand  from  the  home  trade 
for  goods  required  for  present  con- 
sumption. Just  how  much  buying 
has  been  done  here  on  export  account 
cannot  be  stated  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  as  the  business  has  been 
i  in  various  sized  lots  and  has  been 
participated  in  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  all  handlers  of  California 
dried  fruits.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  extent  to  ab- 
sorb most  of  the  recent  arrivals  and 
to  clean  up  most  of  the  stock  in 
store.  One  broker  reported  yester- 
day that  he  has  confirmed  sales  of  5 
cars  within  the  past  few  days,  and 
another  reports  sales  of  two  cars  for 
shipment  to  Europe. 

Peaches,  though  the  cheapest  of 
dried  fruits,  have  not  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  appealed  forcibly  to  buyers, 
but,  according  to  advices  received  in 
the  trade  yesterday,  the  demand  is 
now  showing  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  the  trend  of  prices  is  up- 
ward. New  York  and  vicinity  mar- 
kets do  not  as  yet  display  much  in- 
terest. 

Apricots  are  getting  some  export 
attention,  and  in  sympathy  with 
Coast  advices  the  tone  of  the  market 
is  firm. 

Seeded  California  Raisins  are  inac- 
tive but  steady.  The  rather  large  ac- 
cumulation of  old  crop  on  the  spot 
here,  which  has  been  a  depressing  in- 
fluence in  the  spot  situation,  has  been 
goins  steadily  into  consumption  at 
the  relatively  low  prices  quoted,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  soon  be 
completely  absorbed.  The  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company  is  understood  to 
have  very  largely  increased  the  con- 
suming demand.  Seedless  varieties 
are  in  small  compass  here,  and,  ac- 
cording to  late  advices,  little  stock  is 
left  in  first  hands  on  the  Coast. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    4@5  c 

Apricots.  1914    6  @9c 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 


8)4% 
5  c 


moving 
markei. 


Black   2%@2%c 

Calimyrna   5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  '14.  5     ®6  c 

Peaches,  new  3%@3%c 

Pears   '.  6     @8  c 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 
Loose  Muscatels  c.  .  . .  4 
Seedless  Sultanas  .... 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Navel  oranges  are  now 
well  in  the  San  Francisco 
but  arrivals  are  comparatively  large, 
and  with  lower  prices  at  shipping 
points  the  local  figures  have  been  re- 
duced. Lemons  also  are  lower. 

The  eastern  auction  markets  are 
holding  up  well  under  heavy  ship- 
ments of  oranges  from  California, 
Arizona  and  Florida.  Lemons  are 
slow  of  sale  and  lower  in  price,  be- 
cause of  the  cold  weather  prevailing. 
On  the  New  York  auction,  Monday, 
Dec.  14th,  navels  averaged  from 
$2.10  up  to  $3.05  per  box.  At  Bos- 
ton the  same  day  navels  averaged 
$2.25  up  to  $3.30.  Lemons  averaged 
from  $1.90  to  $2.60  per  box.  Florida 
oranges  brought  that  day  from  $1  to 
$2.15  per  box. 

Shipments  from  Butte  county  up 
to  Dec.  12th,  were  269  cars,  being 
heavier  than  a  year  ago;  from  Tu- 
lare county  shipments  to  same  date 
were  2600  cars,  or  some  less  than 
last  season;  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia shipments  have  been  gaining  in 
volume,  and  last  week  there  were 
about  50  cars  sent  east  daily. 
Oranges:  Navel,  box.  .  .  .$1.60®  2.25 
Tangerines,  small  box  ..1.50®  2. 25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.  1.75  @  2.50 
Lemons,  box   .........  1.75  ©  3.25 

Lemonettes,  box   75@1.25 

NUTS. 

The  almond  market  shows  some 
signs  of  improvement,  though  no  lo- 
cal buyers  are  willing  to  pay  the  As- 
sociation prices.  The  leading  soft- 
shell  varieties,  however,  are  readily 
salable  at  16c,  and  some  off-color 
stock  has  brought  fairly  good  figures. 
Walnuts  are  quiet,  but  a  renewed  de- 
mand in  all  lines  is  expected  after 
the  holidays.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says:  "In  this  line 
business  is  said  to  be  far  from  norm- 
al, and  in  order  to  create  demand 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
dealers  who  carried  over  a  good  deal 
of  stock  from  Thanksgiving  to  make 
a  considerable  concession  from  pre- 
viously quoted  prices.  Larger  receipts 
of  California  Almonds  coming  on  a 
dull  market  have  resulted  in  some 
instances  in  a  cut  of  at  least  2c.  a 
pound  from  the  opening  figures. 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21  c 

IXL   20  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19  c 

Drakes    16  c 

Texas,  Prolific    16  c 

Walnuts,  new  crop: 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell    16  %c 

Budded    18  c 

No.  2    12  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  practically  no  demand 
here,  and  reports  have  been  received 
of  large  offerings  all  over  the  country 
at  irregular  prices.  Considerable 
stock  has  been  shipped  here  on  con- 
signment and  is  awaiting  a  market, 
while  many  growers  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  sell.  Most  offerings, 
however,  are  held  at  about  the  quet- 
ed  prices. 

Water  White,  comb  ...10     ©12  c 

Light  Amber    8     ©9  c 

Water  White,  extracted    6%@  7  c 

Light  Amber    5     ©  5%c 

Dark   3%o 

HOPS. 

The  market  has  developed  a  better 
tendency  of  late,    and    many  sales 
have  been  closed,  though  without  any 
great  advance  in  prices.  Most  of  the 
Ukiah  hops  have  been  cleaned  up  at 
i  about  8  to  9c.  and  a  large  movement 
I  is  reported  in  the  north.  The  Oregon 
crop  is  said  to  be    below  estimates, 
i  with  little  left  in  the  country,  while 
I  more  demand  is  noted  in  several  for- 
1  eign  markets. 

1914  Crop  7     ©10  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Values  show  no  change  this  week, 
and  conditions  remain  about  as  be- 
fore, with  calves,  sheep  and  lambs 
scarce  and  firm  and  hogs  in  ample 
supply. 
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Steers:   Nc.   1   7     @  714c 

No.   2   6  %  @  7  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  16  @6y>c 

No.   2   5Vr@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags  3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9     @  9y2c 

Medium    8  %  @  9 

Heavy    7     @  8 

Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

200  to  300  lbs   7  c 

100  to  225  lbs   7MsC 

Prime  Wethers    61/4@6M>c 

Ewes   5^4@  5  %  c 

Milk  Lambs   7     @  7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10  %  lb  @  11  y2c 

Heifers   10%@11  c 

Veal,  large  13%  @14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton.  Wethers   11  %  @  12  y2c 

Ewes  11  @ll%c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13y2lbl4  c 

Dressed  Hogs  1 2  Vz  @  1 3  y2  c 

HORSES. 
Shipments  to  the  local  market  for 
the  last  week  have  been  fairly  large, 
but  conditions  show  no  particular 
improvement,  the  principal  buyers 
taking  little  interest.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  more  stock  will  be 
wanted  for  contract  work  early  in 
the  spring. 

Heavy  drafters,  1700  ibs. 

and  over   $225  @275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200@215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500..  180@200 
Wagon  Horses,  1250  to 

1350    125  @175 

Green  Mountain  Range.    .  .  60  @  1.00 


Publisher's  Department 


We  suppose  that  the  editor  will  in 
his  department  wish  all  of  our  read- 
ers a  "Merry  Christmas,"  which, 
however,  does  not  preclude  the  busi- 
ness end  doing  the  same.  We  feel 
very  much  in  the  Christmas  mood 
as  this  is  being  written,  because  this 
nation  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world 
and  that  as  a  nation  we  are  enjoying 
a  generous  year  of  production. 
Speaking  entirely  from  a  business 
standpoint  the  year  has  been  good  on 
the  average.  With  this  journal  it  has 
been  above  the  average  in  most 
respects.  Our  advertising  subscrip- 
tion and  book  departments  all  show 
an  increase,  the  subscriptions  being 
the  largest,  but  the  advertising  is  al- 
so shows  a  fine  gain,  while  our  books 
have  practically  doubled  in  number 
and  sales. 


To  commence  the  new  year  right 
we  expect  to  have  ready  a  large  edi- 
tion of  the  latest  book  by  Prof.  Wick- 
son,  "California  Garden  Flowers, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines."  This  book 
will  be  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  well  illustrated,  and  sell  for 
$1.50  per  copy,  postpaid.  We  have 
been  reading  some  of  the  proof-sheets 
and  have  enjoyed  them  and  we 
know  that  readers  of  the  book  will 
find  it  to  be  a  mine  of  information. 


New  subscriptions  keep  coming  in. 
During  the  past  week  234  new  paid 
subscribers  were  received. 


"California  Poultry  Practice," 
our  new  poultry  book,  is  being  call, 
ed  for  in  increasing  numbers.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  raise  more  chickens 
and  he  should  have  this  book. 


SHIPPING  AUTO  EAST. 


To  the  Editor:  My  folks  in  Madi- 
son. South  Dakota,  want  the  Ford 
Touring  car  for  which  I  have  no  fur- 
ther use.  It  is  in  good  condition. 
Would  it  be  cheaper  to  sell  it  and 
let  them  buy  a  new  one  or  ship  it 
to  them? — J.  P>.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  minimum  rate  from  San 
Francisco  is  for  2000  pounds  at  $7 
per  cwt,  or  $140  for  the  auto.  The 
rate  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  $120  if 
you  care  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way. 
If  you  can  sell  the  machine  for 
$350,  add  the  freight  to  that  and 
buy  a  new  one  back  east.  If  it  is 
worn  some,  or  if  it  is  much  bother 
to  ship  it,  or  if  your  folks  are  in  a 
hurry  for  a  car,  you  can  afford  to 
sell  it  cheaper. — H.] 


SUBSOILING    WITH  DYNA- 
MITE. 


Practically  all  subsoils  are  rich  in 
the  mineral  plant  foods  necessary 
to  sustain  plant  life.  Many  varieties 
of  subsoils  are  so  physically  consti- 
tuted, however,  that  plants  are  un- 
able to  send  their  roots  down  into 
them  to  gather  the  mineral  elements 
required  for  their  growth.  This  is 
due  to  tight-soil  conditions  or  to  the 
existence  of  hajrdpan  beneath  the 
topsoil. 

The  question  then  is:  How  may 
the  farmer  secure  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  deep  plowing  without  mixing 
the  subsoil  and  topsoil?  As  a  writ- 
er in  one  of  the  agrcultural  journals 
puts  it:  "The  old-fashioned  subsoil 
plow  buried  the  surface  soil  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  and  those 
plows  were  sent  to  the  scrap  pile 
with  comments  of  an  inflammable 
nature.  Then  followed  the  mole  plow 
which  broke  up  the  subsoil  without 
throwing  it  out  of  the  furrow.  This 
was  the  correct  principle,  yet  the 
mole  plow  had  to  be  discarded  be- 
cause of  the  extra  labor  and  expense 
of  using  it. 

Next  I  tried  a  deep  tilling  ma- 
chine recommended  to  plow  any- 
where from  8  to  20  inches  deep.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  machine 
claimed  that  it  mixed  the  surface 
soil  with  the  subsoil.  If  this  beauti- 
ful blend  were  examined,  the  sur- 
face soil  would  be  found  most  con- 
spicuously mixed  at  the  bottom;  also 
no  matter  how  well  the  surface  soil 
is  blended  with  the  subsoil  it  will 
be  ruinous  to  the  field  for  years  to 
come.  Now  if  these  machines  were 
so  built  that  the  subsoil  could  be 
broken  up,  but  not  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil,  it  would  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  revolutionize  the 
whole  farming  industry  and  produce 
magical  results.  Summer  fallowing 
with  its  disuse  of  land  would  be 
ended  forever. 

But  with  properly  tamped  charges 
of  dynamite  the  subsoil  is  not  only 
fully  broken  up,  thus  releasing  and 
making  available  for  plant  food  the 
sustaining  mineral  elements  con- 
tained in  it,  but  this  subsoil  is  not 
thrown  up  on  top  of  the  ground  with 
the  exception  "of  possibly  a  shovel- 
ful from  each  hole  that  is  tossed  into 
the  air  by  the  blast.  As  subsoiling 
holes  are  usually  spaced  about  15 
feet  apart,  it  .can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  mixing  of  this  very  small 
quantity  of  subsoil  or  hardpan  will 
not  injure  the  topsoil. 

Subsoiling  with  dynamite  should 
preferably  be  done  immediately  after 
harvest  and  at  a  time  when  the  sub- 
soil is  fairly  dry.  If  it  is  wet,  the 
tendency  of  the  blast  will  be  to  throw 
the  subsoil  up  on  to  instead  of  Assur- 
ing it  laterally  from  two  to  five  feet 
beneath  the  surface;  and  is  likely  to 
pack  the  soil  harder  instead  of  loos- 
ening it. 

By  doing  the  subsoiling  between 
harvest  and  frost,  the  soil  is  mellow- 
ed, made  porous,  and  put  into  prime 
condition  for  the  storage  of  water; 
and  has  the  benefit  of  weathering 
through  the  winter  season.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  It  Is  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  planting;  and  be- 
cause of  the  additional  moisture  stor- 
ed in  the  loosened  soil  the  crops  are 
likely  to  have  sufficient  moisture  to 
carry  them  through  even  an  extraor- 
dinarily dry  growing  season. 

[Many  California  subsoils  have 
plenty  of  humus,  so  the  writer's  ob- 


jections on  that  score  do  not  apply 
universally;  but  the  breaking  of 
hardpan  layers  is  usually  very  de- 
sirable.— Editor.  ] 


BITTER  BUTTER. 


To  the  Editor:  The  last  butter 
I  made  would  not  turn  hard,  al- 
though I  churned  for  hours  to  see  if 
it  would,  and  was  so  bitter  we  could 
not  eat  it.  The  milk  and  cream  is 
always  good  and  sweet  so  I  cannot 
imagine  what  the  trouble  may  be. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  cause  and  a 
possible  remedy?  —  Subscriber,  Ful- 
ton. 

[Answered  by   F.   W.  Andreason,   Secretary  State  Dairy 
Bureau.] 

[I  would  say  that  the  subscriber 
must  have  intended  to  state  that  the 
cream  would  not  churn,  for  no  person 
would  churn  a  long  time  after  there 
was  butter  in  order  to  harden  it. 
Over-churning  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  greasy  and  incorporat- 
ing a  lot  of  butter  milk. 

In  farm  butter-making  there  are 
often  difficulties  in  churning,  espe- 
cially at  times  when  most  of  the  cows 
are  dry,  and  when  those  still  milk- 
ing are  well  advanced  in  the  period 
of  lactation.  The  milk  at  that  time 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  small 
fat-globules  that  are  not  easily  gath- 
ered. To  ripen  the  cream  to  a  high- 
er degree  of  acidity,  to  obtain  cream 
from  cows  that  have  freshened  with, 
in  a  few  months,  or  to  feed  the  cows 
more  succulent  food  will  sometimes 
remedy  the  trouble.  If  the  cream 
is  not  churned  sweet  and  fresh  it 
should  be  properly  ripened  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  If  cream  is  left  dur- 
ing cool  weather  until  it  gets  sour, 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria  will  develop 
so  slowly  that  they  will  be  crowded 
out  and  too  many  undesirable  bac- 
teria that  produce  bad  flavors  will 
develop.  This  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  bitter  flavor  of  the  butter.] 


CHEAP  PUMP  IRRIGATION. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


For  13  cents  an  hour  F.  T.  Groto- 
phorst  of  Santa  Clara  county  sup- 
plies distillate  to  his  15  h.  p.  engine, 
which  raises  30,000  gallons  per  hour 
to  irrigate  several  orchards.  The  lift 
is  40  to  55  feet — lower  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  lower  by  10  feet 
a  year  ago  than  it  is  now.  It  is  also 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  dry  seasons 
before  so  many  pumping  plants  were 
installed.  The  pit  is  44  feet  deep 
and  5y2  feet  across,  having  been 
bricked  up  last  summer  by  Mr.  Gro- 
tophorst  himself.  A  10-inch  casing 
was  sunk  about  110  feet  below  that. 
The  centrifugal  pump  is  run  by  a 
vertical  shaft  connected  to  the  en- 
gine by  a  belt.    The  well,  pump  and 


engine  ready  for  work  cost  about 
$900.  The  engine  has  been  used  on 
it  for  five  years  and  has  never  given 
trouble.  It  has  run  35  days  without 
stopping.  "The  engine  is  generally 
all  right,"  says  Mr.  Grotophost. 
"When  folks  have  troubles  with 
their  engines,  it  is  generally  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  run  them." 

The  water  supplied  by  this  pump 
and  engine  irrigates  six  different 
lots  of  ground,  containing  10,  8,  20, 
6,  4,  and  12  acres  each,  respectively. 

On  a  smaller  outfit,  to  pump  the 
water  for  the  house,  a  cylinder 
pump  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
belt  from  the  engine  to  a  large  over- 
head pulley  on  the  same  shaft  as 
a  smaller  pulley  which  is  outside  the 
engine  house.  Another  belt  runs 
over  this  to  a  suitable  sized  pulley 
which  runs  the  crank  on  the  pump 
rod.  This  works  fine,  but  is  too 
clumsy  looking  for  Mr.  Grotophorst, 
who  plans  to  make  direct  connec- 
tions by  means  of  cog  wheels. 

The  well-pit  has  been  curbed  with 
wood.  What  is  the  use  of  such  curb- 
ing? It  always  rots  out  dangerously 
before  being  replaced,  unless  spe- 
cially treated.  This  pit  will  soon  be 
curbed  by  a  circular  wall  of  brick, 
which  is  permanent  and  easily 
placed.  Such  a  curb  in  the  other 
well  has  proved  desirable. 


Don't  get  too  friendly  with  the 
bull.  Sometimes  such  friendships 
result  in  permanent  disablement  of 
the  owner. 


MAKE  THE 

TRIP 

In  Less  Time 


BETWEEN 


Sacramento 

AND 

Oakland-San  Francisco 

PAST    ELECTRIC  TRAIN'S 

Clean — Comfortable — Convenient 

Baggage  carried  on  all  trains 
Trains   arrive   and   depart  from 
Key  Route  Ferry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 
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California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

BY 

EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Contains  many  line  cuts,  besides  24  full-page  half-tone  en- 
gravings depicting  California  Orchard  scenes  from 
blossoming  to  picking,  drying  and  shipping. 
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Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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In   this  alone  the  Bull  Tractor  has 

it  on  horse  flesh.  When  not  in  use 
it  costs  nothing  to  maintain — no 
new  equipment  is  needed — it  can  be 
instantly  hitched  to  any  gang  plow 
or  any  other  farm  implement  you 
have. 

No  keen,  NcuMlble  farmer  can  afford 
lo  lie  without  u  Hull  Tractor. 

It's  more  dej>en<lable  and  more  reliable  than  horse  flesh  and  its 
low  first  cost  makes  horses  too  expensive  to  buy  while  its  low 
<  ost  for  upkeep  makes  horses  too  expensive  to  keep. 

The  Hull  Tractor  is  not  only  the  lowest  priced  good  tractor  on  the  market, 
hut  it  is  the  simplest — has  fewer  parts  by  far — is  easy  to  run  and  easy  to 
buy — just  think  of  it — it  does  the  work  of  five  good  horses  and  costs  less 
than  three  poor  ones. 

Our  Tractor  Book  is  Free 

Write  for  it  and  learn  some  real  tractor  facts  and  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
invest  in  a  Bull  Tractor.    Write  today  and  get  the  book  by  return  mail. 

HUGHSON  &  MERTON,  INC. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors' 
Un  South  Olive  St.. 

I. ON  Alludes. 

Our  ayents  are  taking  a  carload  a  day.    Where  we  are  not  represented 
we  want  li\e  agents  to  wire  for  options  on  territory. 


580  Golden  Gate  Ave 

San  Francisco 


\iikenv  St. 
ortland 


s 


HUGHSON  &  MERTON,  INC, 

530  Golden   Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  farther  information  and  Booklet  on  the  Bull  Tractor. 

END  This  Coupon  TODAY 
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California  Beautiful,  Next  Year. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 

California,  the  land  of  fire !    Whatever  those  who  named  the 
State  had  in  mind,  the  "land  of  fire"  has  a  most  glorious  exempli- 
fication in  the  thrilling  sweep  of  the  prairie  fires  of  native  wild 
poppies  in  the  meadows  at  springtime  and  far  into  the  summer. 
Wherever  you  go,  on  barren  mountain  or  fertile  valley,  along  desert 
railroads  and  busy  highways,  in  meadows  and  along  cultivated 
fields,  this  flaming  flower,  of 
varied   shades  and  sometimes  Jgfc, 
curious  markings,  never  a  weed 
pest,  makes  devoted  admirers 
even  in  the  ranks  of  busy  prac-       >S~  \ 
tical  men. 

San  Francisco  is  to  greet 
visitors  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  next  year  with  a 
blaze  of  California's  character- 
istic flowers.  On  poppy  day, 
December  12,  the  Call  distrib- 
uted 10,000  packets  of  poppy 
seed  to  school  children  and 
women,  who  organized  in  par- 
ties, and  more  or  less  syste- 
matically sowed  wild  poppy 
seed  in  vacant  lots,  parks,  back 
yards,  and  all  waste  places.  At 
least  half  of  the  seed  was  fur- 
nished by  Superintendent  John 
McLaren  from  the  seed  beds 
grown  for  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Mr.  McLaren  estimates  that 
this  amounts  to  about  7,200, 
000  seeds. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Di- 
ego are  spending  money  for 
beautification,  to  add  to  the 
already  alluring  charms  of 
Southern  California.  North  and 
south  of  these  cities  and  be- 
tween them,  everywhere,  are 
preparations  for  a  California 
beautiful,  to  greet  visitors  to 
our  two  great  world's  fairs  of 
next  year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  all  wild  flowers.  It  is 
the  time  their  seeds,  naturally 
sown  when  the  plants  matured 
in  early  summer,  begin  to  ger- 
minate and  build  a  root-system 
that  will  enable  the  plants  to 
burst  forth  in  bloom  in  spring- 
time before  the  winter  moisture  is  gone.  Mr.  McLaren  specially 
mentions  the  baby-blue-eyes  (nemophila  insignis)  and  the  lupines  of 
many  varieties,  which,  without  cultivation,  revel  in  their  blue  pea- 
flower-shaped  blooms.  This  special  mention  was  not  meant  to  dis- 
count any  other  wild  flowers,  and  since,  as  Ernest  Braunton  of  Los 
Angeles  says,  the  popular  taste  is  coming  back  to  the  simpler  forms 
of  flowers,  it  will  be  fashionable,  too,  to  have  wild  flowers  all  about. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  poppy  and  other  wild-flower  seed  since, 
according  to  Mr.  McLaren,  the  late-winter-planted  seeds  do  not  have 


Favorite  Flowers  for  Your  Home  Gardens 


time  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly  before         dry  up. 

Garden  Flowers.— But  what  of  the  myriad  of  garden  flowers 
that  luxuriate  in  California? 

Among  these,  perhaps,  the  ones  that  most  deserve  immediate 
attention  are  the  bulbs.  Those  bulbs  that  have  already  been  planted 
are,  sending  roots  into  the  rich,  soft  soil  that  has  been  prepared  for 
them.  But,  better  late  than  never,  so  if  you  haven't  some  daffodils, 
narcissus,  jonquils,  crocus,  iris,  and  a  dozen  other  varieties  planted, 
now  is  the  time  to  dig  the  ground  deep  after  applying  the  nearest 

you  can  obtain  to  plenty  of  rot- 
ted manure.  Don't  leave  any 
clods  anywhere  in  the  bed,  on 
the  surface  or  under  it.  Then 
a  little  compacting  with  a 
heavy  roller  will  do  it  good  to 
close  up  air  spaces  that  would 
quickly  dry  out  the  roots  near 
them.  Plant  the  bulbs  under 
double  the  thickness  of  dirt  as 
their  own  thickness,  having 
mixed  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  if  heavy  soil.  Then 
you  can  roll  the  bed  again 
without  injuring  the  bulbs.  If 
you  can't  buy  many,  remember 
the  experience  of  our  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Honeywell,  who 
two  years  ago  last  fall  bought 
two  or  three  dozen  bulbs  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  now  has  so 
many  that  he  is  giving  some  of 
them  away. 

One  seed  house  offers  a  col- 
lection of  100  first-class  healthy 
bulbs  for  a  dollar,  including 
the  following,  or  substitutions 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  those  who 
are  to  have  gorgeous  spots  on 
their  lawns  or  about  their 
houses  next  spring:  15  crocus,  6 
hyacinths,  10  large  California 
snowdrops,  6  new  tulips,  10 
long-stemmed  tulips,  10  ranun- 
culus, 15  Spanish  iris,  6  anem- 
ones, 10  ixias,  and  6  narcissus. 

Among  flowers  universally 
loved,  but  not  so  much  grown, 
are  lilies  of  the  valley,  which 
may  be  planted  best  this  month 
or  next.  If  our  readers  have  a 
cool,  shady,  moist  spot  beside 
the  house  or  near  a  spring,  you 
may  have  these  sweet-scented 
little  bells  in  plenty.  Fine 
sand  mixed  in  the  soil  before  planting  helps.  Easter  lilies  planted 
now  will  not  bloom  for  Easter,  but  will  be  welcome  flowers  along 
in  the  summer.  Callas  may  be  so  planted  in  California  as  to  have 
the  lilies  the  year  around  if  they  be  protected  with  heavy  cloth 
from  frosts. 

More  loved  than  lilies  of  the  valley,  because  more  available  to 
all,  are  the  violets  which  bloom  heavier  the  more  you  pick.   Only  a 
small  bed  of  these  is  necessary  to  supply  yourself  and  your  neigh- 
(Ontinued  on  page  658.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5 
9.  m.,  December  23,  1914. 


Rainfall  Data 


Stations. 

Pa»t 
Week 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Dai> 

Eureka. . . . 

.40 

15.08  1 

14.67 

Red  Bluff.  .  . 

62 

7.90 

8.72 

Sacramento . 

1.05 

|  3.97 

6.03 

S.  Francisco. 

2.02 

6.24 

6.90 

San  Jose.  . . . 

1.26 

5.36 

5.18 

.69 

2.28 

2.99 

Indep'nd'nce 

.00 

.52 

2.91 

1.  L.  Obispo. 

1.69 

5.54 

4.94 

Los  Angeles. 

2.06 

4.21 

4.13 

■an  Diego .  . 

.84 

3.91 

2.47 

Temperature 

Data 
Past  Week 


Ma 


67" 

66 

64 

66 

66 

60 

38 

64 

64 

68 


Min'm 
34° 
32 
34 
40 
34 
28 
2 
42 
44 
48 


The  Week. 


Ami  this  is  the  way  it  comes  about  that  the 
Rural  goes  to  the  reader  this  week  be-wreathed 
and  garlanded  like  a  prize  ox  at  a  county  fair. 
Last  week  the  publisher  announced,  in  his  little 
writing-place,  on  the  back-door  step  of  each 
issue,  that  the  editor  of  this  journal  had  made 
a  new  book  on  "California  Garden  Flowers" 
and  that  the  printer  would  be  finished  with  it 
in  a  very  few  days  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  announcement  would  make  a 
very  profound  impression  on  the  general  pub- 
lic ;  at  least,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  it  has 
not  affected  the  European  war.  We  do, 
however,  expect  that  George  and  Bill  and  Nick 
and  the  rest  of  them  will  hurry  to  get  early 
copies  to  throw  at  each  other — for  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  weighty  affair,  and  it  will  be  hard 
to  make  war  successfully  without  it.  But 
though  the  publisher's  announcement  did  pass 
without  public  casualty,  it  has  raised  something 
very  warm  inside  this  publication-joint.  All 
the  members  of  the  staff,  very  much  excited 
over  the  fact  that  the  editor  should  go  off  by 
himself  and  make  a  new  book,  without  an  edi- 
torial consultation,  resolved  excitedly  to  beat 
the  book  to  the  public  eye  by  making  this  issue 
of  the  Rural  a  battle  of  flowers  just  to  show 
that  every  one  of  the  staff  is  competent  to  make 
a  flower  book — if  he  had  only  thought  of  it  in 
time.  And  so  we  find  the  heavy  fruit-writers 
fussing  in  the  posy-beds  and  the  heavy  stock- 
writers  planting  ornamental  trees  and  flower- 
ing vines  around  the  bull-pens  and,  if  sufficient 
notice  had  been  given,  we  expect  the  poultry- 
writers  would  have  been  weaving  floral  cush- 
ions for  setting  hens. 

But  though  this  highly  decorated  issue  of  the 
Rural  may  have  come  about  in  some  such  way, 
that  does  not  interfere  with  its  being  of  a  very 
desirable  character  from  all  points  of  view.  It 


shows  the  holiday  spirit  which  is  rife  this  week : 
it  suggests  that  it  is  just  the  right  time  to  be- 
siege all  the  seedsmen  advertising  in  the  Rural 
with  requests  for  catalogues  and  orders  for 
seeds  and  bulbs  and  all  nurserymen  with  orders 
for  desirable  plants  and  trees.  As  is  suggested 
in  a  special  article  on  another  page,  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  that  more  beauty-planting 
should  be  done  this  year  than  ever  before.  Ev- 
eryone should  do  something  to  improve  his  en- 
vironment. It  may  offend  ultra-honest  souls 
of  course  to  think  that  we  propose  to  decorate 
the  State  unduly  to  produce  an  impression  of 
cleanliness  and  beauty  beyond  our  usual  ex- 
cellence, but  such  sensitive  moralists  must  re- 
member that  we  are  preaching,  not  alone  for 
others,  but  for  ourselves.  If  we  bring  Cali- 
fornia highways  and  habitations  to  the  verge 
of  perfection  in  condition  and  aspect,  there  is 
a  good  promise  that  we  shall  all  love  it  so  much 
more  that  way  that  we  will  never  allow  our 
environment  to  lapse  again  into  the  neglect 
which  here  and  there  is  manifest.  Therefore, 
an  extra  effort  for  beauty  this  year  really  be- 
comes a  highly  moral  effort  and  the  special 
floral  character  which  the  juniors  of  the  staff 
have  given  this  issue,  without  our  participa- 
tion, is  eminently  timely  and  desirabk 


What  It  Is  All  About. 

But  since  the  publisher  has  shot  the  floral 
cat  out  of  the  bag  by  his  modest  announce- 
ment in  last  week's  issue,  we  are  obliged  in 
self-defense  to  tell  the  reader  more  about  the 
new  book.  The  name  of  it  will  be  this:  "Cali- 
fornia Garden-Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Vines:  Being  Mainly  Suggestions  for  Working 
Amateurs."  etc.  The  book  will  aim  to  occupy 
a  field  in  California  horticultural  literature, 
which  has  not  yet  been  entered  by  an  author 
writing  wholly  from  an  amateur's  point  of 
view.  We  have  creditable  local  books  on  the 
professional  aspects  of  gardening,  elegant  in 
style,  suggestive  in  method,  and  correct  in 
standards  of  taste  and  beauty,  but  none  of 
them  goes  right  into  the  dirt  with  the  work- 
ing amateur,  telling  him  the  little  things  which 
he  should  know  and  explaining  the  reasons  for 
doing  them.  This  book  is  therefore  introduc- 
tory to  the  professional  treatises,  whether  they 
treat  of  designs  and  cultures,  or  whether  they 
have  particularly  botanical  bearings.  It  does 
not  aim  to  displace  other  California  books,  but 
to  open  a  wider  field  for  them.  It  aims  to  tell 
the  beginner  in  California,  whether  he  be  a 
scholar  struggling  with  his  school-garden,  or 
a  suburban  gazing  vacantly  on  his  residence 
lot.  or  the  farm-home  maker,  who  is  puzzled  to 
translate  his  expei-ience  with  teams,  plows  and 
pasture  fields  into  trowels,  pruning-shears  and 
lawns,  just  what  to  do  to  make  garden-soils, 
grow  plants  and  surround  his  abode  with 
beauty  under  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
of  California.  The  writer  feels  some  confi- 
dence in  the  undertaking,  for  it  is  nearly  forty 
years  since  he  began  doing  things  for  himself 
with  California  soils  and  garden  plants,  and 
he  has  never  ceased  doing  such  things.  Be- 
sides, he  has  had,  during  all  that  time,  what 
may  be  called  a  working-acquaintance  with 
others  who  have  been  thus  employed  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  has  made  mental  and 
written  notes  of  their  successes  and  failures — 
thus  educating  himself  in  the  broad  field  of 
the  amateur  gardening  of  California.  Whether 
he  has  made  good  use  or  not  of  such  excep- 


tional opportunities,  it  is  for  the  interested 
public,  as  a  jury  of  his  peers  in  amateur  work, 
to  determine. 


A  Floral  Crown  for  Our  1914. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  broader  reasou 
why  the  juniors  of  the  staff  are  justified  in 
weaving  garlands  around  this  issue  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.  It  is  the  last  issue  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Year  of  this  journal — the  great- 
est year  which  the  publication  has  seen  since 
its  beginning.  It  has  been  a  year  of  depression 
and  distraction  in  many  regards,  but  in  this 
little  corner  of  the  publication  world  there  has 
been  peace  and  quiet  work  and  progress  be- 
yond all  earlier  achievements.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  personal  devotion  and  large  view  of 
the  publisher  and  the  loyalty  of  his  well-or- 
ganized business  staff.  But,  of  course,  the  ef- 
fort of  the  publication  staff  could  not  have  the 
character  of  permanent  command  of  upbuild- 
ing patronage  were  it  not  strongly  grounded 
upon  editorial  quality,  which  the  public  rec- 
ognizes as  intelligent,  conscientious,  accurate 
and  practically  helpful  to  producers.  To  this 
achievement  in  pleasing  and  satisfying  readers, 
the  juniors  have  largely  contributed  by  their 
own  energy,  insight  and  love  of  the  cause,  and 
by  their  free  use  of  individual  initiative,  which 
they  amply  have  and  without  which  this  writer 
counts  an  assistant  less  of  help  than  of  hin- 
drance. And  so  we  again  are  glad  that  the 
juniors  have  twined  garlands  to  adorn  the 
closing  piece  of  the  year's  work.  It  is  our 
pleasurable  duty  to  so  dispose  the  tasteful  dec- 
oration that  it  shall  rest  in  due  measure  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  largely  made 
the  work  possible. 


The  Rural  as  a  Helpful  Concern. 

A  carefid  and  conservative  person,  whom  we 
have  known  for  many  years  as  well-informed 
and  influential  in  California  affairs  and  as  a 
thoughtful,  discriminating  reader  of  scientific 
and  industrial  publications,  caught  us  up  as 
we  passed  him  the  other  day,  with  this  remark: 
"That  last  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  was  unusu- 
ally good  and  will  be  of  much  service  to  the 
State.  You  seem  to  be  telling  every  kind  of 
a  farmer  of  something  which  will  help  him  in 
his  work."  We  thanked  him  cordially  and 
sped  along,  but  the  remark  lingered  with  us 
and  enlarges  and  seems  to  become  the  whole 
platform  of  our  endeavor — to  help  every 
reader,  if  possible,  to  do  a  little  better  what 
he  finds  for  himself  to  do  to  carry  his  load  in 
the  world :  to  help  him  in  his  environment  and 
in  his  relations  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  other  men,  so  that  he  shall  have  a  square 
deal  and  a  fair  reward:  to  help  him,  through 
better  relations  with  others,  to  be  himself  a 
better  man  and  citizen.  Helping  those  who  de- 
sire help  in  such  ways  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
State,  is  probably  the  assurance  which  our 
friend  desired  to  give  us  as  a  holiday  greeting. 
To  have  and  to  hold  this  journal  squarely  on 
such  a  platform  as  that  is  the  sincere  ambition 
of  all  who  are  concerned  in  its  publication, 
and  all  are  working  toward  that  end.  It  seems 
well  enough  once  a  year  to  make  such  a  decla- 
ration for  the  sake  of  fuller  understanding  be- 
tween our  readers  and  ourselves:  well  enough 
also  from  the  fact  that  we  speak  now  to  thou- 
sands who  were  not  listening  a  year  ago.  The 
policy  of  the  present  proprietary  has  notably 
increased  our  constituency :  halving  the  cost  has 
perhaps  quadrupled  the  circulation,  and  to  do 
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this  without  catch-penny  contrivance,  simply 
on  the  fullness  and  quality  of  the  work  and 
with  the  test  of  helpfulness  applied  to  both  lit- 
erary contents  and  business  announcements — - 
this  seems  to  us  a  notable  achievement  and  one 
which  really  has  State-building  and  man-build- 
ing relations.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  busi- 
ness firms  who  hold  themselves  in  the  world 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  prosperity,  find  the  Rural  Press  the  best 
line  of  approach  to  the  class  of  producers  to 
whom  they  wish  to  minister.  How  the  editors 
have  done  their  part  in  this  progressive  policy 
of  the  journal  can  be  inferred  by  a  glance  at 
the  index  which  fills  the  closing  columns  of  this 
issue.  It  indicates,  in  most  condensed  form,  the 
range  of  topics  set  forth  on  the  680  pages  of 
the  volume— which  is  the  largest  number  of 
pages  ever  issued  in  the  second-half  of  a  year 
since  the  publication  commenced.  And  now, 
while  all  governmental  forces  are  being  rallied 
to  protect  the  consumer,  we  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  this  publication  is  furnishing 
its  consumer  nearly  twice  as  much  for  half  the 
money  he  formerly  paid.  And  by  our  con- 
sumers we  do  not  refer  to  those  who  persist  in 
building  fires  with  this  journal.  For  such  as 
they  a  special  edition  printed  on  asbestos  is  in 
contemplation.  Bind  your  volumes  with  twine 
and  a  sack-needle  and  have  an  agricultural  en- 
cyclopedia for  California  always  at  hand. 


Are  You  Putting  in  That  Wheat? 

It  is  still  early  enough  to  put  in  wheat  in 
some  parts  of  the  State:  is  everybody  doing  it? 
They  are  trying  to  do  it  in  other  States,  but 
conditions  seem  to  be  against  such  a  large  pro- 
duct as  the  world  needs.  It  is  announced  from 
Washington  this  week  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  estimate,  based  on  condition  fig- 
ures, of  production  next  year,  is  only  580,000,- 
000  bushels,  although  the  area  sown  this  fall, 
41,263,000  acres,  is  the  greatest  ever  planted  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  had  bad  condi- 
tions since  the  fall  sowing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop  on  December  1st  is 
estimated  at!  88.3  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop, 
which  compares  with  97.2  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
In  the  previous  ten  years  the  condition  on  De- 
cember 1st  has  averaged  90.3  per  cent,  and  the 
outturn  of  the  crops  has  averaged  about  14.4 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  planted  area.  This 
makes  the  outlook  on  December  1  below  the 
average  of  the  last  decade,  and  the  prospect 
for  the  crop  is  about  eighty  million  bushels  less 
than  in  1914,  which  is  estimated  at  675,623,000 
bushels,  by  far  the  largest  amount  ever  pro- 
duced in  one  year.  This  means  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  having  enough  wheat  next  year 
with  Europe  largely  out  of  the  growing  and 
full  of  hunger.  It  looks  like  a  lesson  for  a  wise 
man. 


Spud  Bread  in  Germany. 

When  it  is  announced  by  the  Government  at 
'Washington  that  the  principal  farm  crops  of 
1914  in  this  country  are  worth  nearly  five  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  amount  seems  large  until  one 
sees  that  the  cost  of  the  European  war  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month  will  also  be  five  bil- 
lion dollars — not  including  destruction  of 
property.  The  reflection  that  as  much  has  al- 
ready been  spent  in  Europe  simply  to  kill 
people  as  this  great  nation  has  produced  in  a 
whole  year  by  its  world-blessing  agriculture — it 
does  make  one  sad  for  the  world.  And  of 
course  this  takes  no  account  of  the  loss  of  life, 


sorrow  and  misery  of  the  living  and  the  suf- 
fering they  must  still  endure.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  Germany,  which  is  worst  situated 
to  get  food  from  the  outside,  has  food  enough 
to  carry  her  people  until  another  crop  can  be 
harvested,  but  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  conserve  the  supply.  The  government  has 
ordered  that  all  millers  shall  grind  wheat  so 
that  75  per  cent  of  it  becomes  flour,  thus  sav- 
ing the  waste  in  the  grinding  of  fine  flour.  The 
percentage  for  rye  is  70  per  cent.  All  bakers 
are  ordered  to  mix  with  wheat  flour  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  rye  flour.  Five  per  cent  of  potatoes 
must  also  be  mixed  in  bread  made  exclusively 
of  rye  flour,  and  this  may  even  be  increased  up 
to  20  per  cent.  The  feeding  to  animals  of  grains 
which  can  be  made  into  bread  has  also  been 
prohibited.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  potatoes  are 
short  this  year,  their  use  in  the  making  of 
spirits  is  limited  to  60  per  cent  of  the  usual 
amount.  These  facts  may  bring  to  all  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  duty  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce in  this  country  a  maximum  amount  of 
staple  food  supplies. 

Queries  and  Replies 

Querists  must  give  name  and  address. 

The  Corn-Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Edtior :  I  have  been  told  that  by  hang- 
ing a  lighted  lantern,  with  a  pan  of  tar  under- 
neath, at  night,  in  a  field  of  sweet  corn,  as  the 
corn  was  silking,  that  worms  will  not  trouble 
the  corn.  Is  there  any  truth  in  it? — D.  M.  A., 
Sutter. 

All  kinds  of  such  lures  have  been  tried,  and 
although  they  catch  many  moths  of  many  kinds, 
they  do  not  save  the  corn. 

Picking  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  when 
is  the  best  time  to  pick  oranges  and  lemons 
around  Fresno.  Is  it  best  to  leave  them  on  the 
trees  to  get  as  ripe  as  possible  (just  so  they  do 
not  freeze),  or  should  they  be  picked  and  stored 
away  to  ripen? — H.,  Sanger. 

Oranges  should  be  picked  whenever  the  price 
is  good,  after  they  get  the  proper  relation  of 
sugar  and  acid  in  the  juice.  This  is  now  being 
determined  by  experts  for'  the  packing  houses 
or  by  the  growers  themselves,  before  shipping, 
as  outlined  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Nov. 
28,  page  538. 

Oranges  are  handled  fresh  from  the  trees, 
and  do  not  improve  by  storage  though  they 
may  be  held  a  limited  time  without  cold  storage 
in  a  place  which  is  cool  and  not  too  dry. 
Lemons  can  be  picked  when  of  satisfactory  size 
without  reference  to  ripeness  and  allowed  to 
get  toughness  and  silkiness  of  skin  before  ship- 
ping or  selling. 

Mulberry  and  Persimmon. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  I  can 
bud  or  graft  a  persimmon  to  a  mulberry  tree. 
If  so,  when  will  the  right  time  be?  I  would  pre- 
fer to  bud,  if  possible. — Subscriber,  Antelope. 

We  never  heard  or  saw  anything  which 
would  warrant  us  in  believing  that  such  prac- 
tice would  succeed.  If  you  wish  to  try,  put  in 
the  bud  as  early  as  you  get  a  good  dormant  bud 
on  next  summer's  growth  and  while  the  stock 
has  good  active  sap-flow. 

EFFECT  OF  ASHES  ON  MANURE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  that  one  should 
not  put  both  ashes  and  manure  on  the  ground 
at  the  same  time,  as  one  counteracts  the  other, 
If  several  heavy  rains  fall  after  putting  on 
ashes,  will  it  be  all  right  to  put  on  manure? — 
A.  F.,  Korbel. 


Fresh  wood  ashes  will  set  free  the  ammonial 
contents  of  the  manure  to  some  extent  and  thus 
cause  a  loss.  But  if  you  cover  both  into  the 
soil,  the  soil  will  catch  what  the  ashes  set  free. 
Leached  ashes,  such  as  you  describe,  will  not 
act  in  that  way  to  any  extent,  and  you  can  go 
on  manuring  as  you  propose  without  apprehen- 
sion. 


Effect  of  Processing  on  Nutritive  Value  of  the 
Olive. 

To  the  Editor:  When  olives  are  put  through 
the  lye  process  to  remove  the  bitterness,  what 
takes  place?  Is  any  of  the  oil  removed,  or  is 
it  emulsified  or  saponified,  and  retained  by  the 
skin  of  the  fruit,  or  do  we  lose  a  proportion  of 
food  value,  and  simply  eat  them  as  a  sort  of 
relish?  I  am  told  that  there  is  another  process 
for  removing  the  bitterness  which  does  not  re- 
quire lye. — F.  R.  W.,  Denair. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  much 
work  done  in  the  way  of  determinations  upoe 
the  basis  of  which  your  questions  could  be  defi- 
nitely answered.  The  University  Experiment 
Station  has  the  subject  in  hand  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  "olive  paste."  This 
would  act  upon  the  soluble  substances  in  an  ag- 
gravated way  probably,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  determine  the  nutritive  re- 
lation of  the  paste  to  the  fruit  from  which  it  is 
made.  This  will  probably  be  available  next 
year. 

Theoretically,  the  lye  does  saponify  some  of 
the  oil  and  the  soap  is  taken  out  with  the 
water,  but  practically  the  amount  is  small  and 
does  not  go  at  all  near  what  you  fear.  The 
processed  olive  is  still  vastly  nutritive  as  a  food 
and  is  not  merely  a  relish.  Theoretically,  also, 
the  loss  even  of  this  modicum  of  oil  can  be 
avoided  by  using  the  water-soaking  process  in- 
stead of  the  lye,  but  practically  this  exposes 
the  fruit  to  decay-germs,  which  cause  softening 
and  lack  of  keeping  quality,  and  it  engenders 
a  lot  of  labor  which  the  lye-process,  by  its 
speed,  avoids.  Besides,  though  it  may  not  at- 
tack the  oil,  no  one  knows  what  soluble  nutri- 
tive substance  the  water-soaking  may  extract 
along  with  the  bitterness,  so  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  is  innocent  of  robbery.  This  will 
be  determined  in  the  connection  with  the 
."paste"  problem,  already  cited.  So  far  as 
knowledge  within  our  ken  goes,  your  questios 
must  be  regarded  as  largely  speculative. 


No  Coffee  in  California. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  let  me  know  if  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee  (Coffee  Arabica)  has  ever 
been  tried  in  the  United  States;  if  so,  where, 
and  with  what  success?  Any  information  you 
are  able  to  give  me  upon  this  subject  will  be 
highly  appreciated. — E.  F.  T.,  Red  Bluff.  , 

There  is  no  coffee  produced  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  In  California,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  coffee  trees  or  bushes  have 
been  planted  here  and  there,  all  the  way  from 
Berkeley  to  San  Diego  on  the  coast  and  in 
some  interior  valleys  also.  None  of  these  have 
ever  lived  long.  Coffee  is  a  strictly  tropical 
plant  and  can  endure  no  frost.  Besides,  if  we 
could  get  it  out  of  all  frost,  it  would  probably 
refuse  to  thrive  in  our  dry  summer  heat,  for 
tropical  air  is  always  moist  as  well  as  warm. 
Besides,  again,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
think  of  coffee.  The  American  tropics  could 
easily  produce  more  than  the  whole  world  could 
use,  and  has  to  hold  her  output  under  check  for 
fear  of  starving  herself  to  death.  The  tropics 
of  the  other  hemisphere  has  also  capacity 
which  cannot  be  fully  utilized. 
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Practical  Fruit  Pruning. 


[Written    for    PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 
By  J.  S.  Rhodes,  Modesto.] 

Another  deciduous  fruit  season 
has  closed  and  the  experiences  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  have  varied  greatly. 

One  grower  can  be  seen  converting 
a  well-matured  orchard  into  wood, 
and  another  can  be  seen  preparing  to 
plant  yearling  trees  from  which  he 
cannot  expect  any  returns  for  several 
years,  but  which  will  require  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  money  and  labor  to 
produce  a  profitable  orchard. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  a  mat- 
ured orchard  of  a  good  variety  of 
fruit,  that  has  required  years  of  time, 
labor,  and  money  to  produce,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  crime  against  horti- 
culture. There  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  prevent  it. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  waste  of 
time  and  capital,  we  believe,  results 
primarily  from  ignorance  of  the  few 
fundamental  principles  governing  the 
the  growing  of  a  tree  that  will  pro- 
duce profitable  fruit. 

Well  defined  methods  of  tree  and 
fruit  culture  have  been  established 
by  our  University  through  their  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Experiments  have 
been  carried  on  by  practical  men  in 
the  field  in  actual  touch  with  the  tree 
and  its  environments.  Even  to  an 
inexperienced  fruit  man  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success  can  be  assured  if  he 
will  only  get  in  touch  with  this  in£or- 
mation.  All  instructions  must  neces- 
sarily be  well  mixed  with  good  com- 
mon sense. 

Our  experiences  in  fruit  growing 
has  forcibly  demonstrated  the  follow- 
ing factors  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  that  must  be  intelligently 
and  consistenly  followed  if  you  want 
a  profit  on  your  orchard:  (1)  Prun- 
ing, (2)  Cultivation,  (3)  Fertiliza- 
tion, (4)  Spraying,  (5)  Harvesting 
and  Grading  for  market,  each  to  be 
well  mixed  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  common  sense. 

Pruning  Young  Trees. — Buy  good 
clean,  vigorous  yearling  stock.  You 
can  buy  it  more  cheaply  than  you  can 
grow  it.  Deal  with  well-established 
nurseries  and  follow  their  instruc- 
tions in  planting  out  your  stock. 

Low  heading  of  the  tree  is  very  es- 
sential, not  to  exceed  18  inches  from 
the  ground.  This  stub  will  throw  out 
the  first  year  a  number  of  laterals, 
the  length  and  vigor  of  the  growth 
will  depend  upon  the  location,  food 
in  the  soil,  and  cultivation.  Select  3 
to  5  of  the  most  vigorous  laterals, 
cutting  off  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
their  growth.  They  should  be  select- 


PLANT  ->  > 

APRICOTS 

Consider  these  lacu— 

Market— The  entire  world. 
Demand— Steadily  Increasing. 
Supply— Grown  commercially  only  in 

California. 
Profit— From  $175  to  $300  an  acre. 
Weigh  the  evidence,  and  your  own  good 
judgment  will  tell  you  to  plant 

tlLVA-BERGTHOLDT'8 
Foot' Hill  Grown 

Apricot  Trees 

Prized  for  their  thrift,  hardiness,  good  root 
systems  and  freedom  from  disease. 
Though  we  have  an  extra  fine  block  of 
Blenheims,  Royal,  Newcastle  Early,  Moor- 
park,  Routier's  Teach,  and  Tilton  on  Apricot. 
Peach  and  Myrobolan  Root,  a  shortage  of 
good  stock  is  expected  this  year,  so  order 
aow  and  get  choice  trees. 

WRITE  US  FIRST 


ed  so  that  each  one  is  three  to  six 
inches  above  the  other  and  well  ar- 
ranged around  the  stub.  Each  branch 
the  second  year  will  throw  out  a 
number  of  laterals.  Select  3  or  4  of 
the  most  vigorous  on  each  and  cut 
back  as  the  previous  year,  cutting  out 
all  the  rest  close  to  the  laterals.  Fol- 
low this  system  throughout  your 
yearly  pruning  and  you  will  establish 
a  firm  vigorous  tree  with  an  open 
center  and  one  that  will  carry  its 
load  of  fruit  near  the  ground  and 
seldom  need  a  prop.  Handy  to  prune, 
spray  and  harvest  the  crop.  Permit 
the  sun  to  help  destroy  and  prevent 
disease  and  give  color  and  size  to 
your  fruit;  less  surface  to  spray  and 
for  the  lodgment  of  disease. 

In  California  the  trade  winds  tend 
to  lean  your  tree  out  of  balance.  You 
can  help  this  by  cutting  to  an  outside 
bud  on  the  Northwest  at  Modesto  or 
windward  side  of  the  tree  and  to  an 
inside  bud  on  the  opposite  side  as 
well  as  by  removing  small  laterals 
from  the  tree. 

Work  Older  Orchards  to  Same 
Form. — If  you  have  an  established 
orchard,  prune  for  an  open  center  in 
your  tree,  cutting  out  all  but  3  to  5 
laterals  or  arms,  keeping  in  mind  the 
arrangement  of  the  arms  on  the 
body  to  keep  the  tree  balanced 
properly.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cut 
any  sized  limb  off  a  tree  if  I  consider 
the  limb  unnecessary.  I  have  cut 
two-thirds  of  the  growth  of  a  tree  off 
in  one  year  and  had  the  tree  produce 
four  good  crops  in  succession  with  a 
good  setting  now  of  large  healthy 
buds  for  the  fifth  crop.  I  would  rath- 
er have  a  year's  growth  of!  wood,  full 
of  strong  healthy  vigorous  fruit  buds 
on  three  to  four  arms  of  a  tree  than 
six  to  ten  arms  full  of  weak  buds  that 
are  easily  killed  by  light  frosts  or 
easily  blighted  by  other  causes  which 
make  them  drop  off  in  the  summer. 

Top  and  Roots  Balanced. — Keep 
your  tree-top  well  balanced  with  the 
root  system.  This  you  can  judge 
partly  by  the  growth  of  the  shoots  on 
the  tree.  A  properly  balanced  root 
system  and  top  system  will  put  the 
season's  growth  principally  on  the 
laterals  already  established  and  not 
tend  to  throw  out  a  large  amount  of 
water  shoots. 

Study  the  Tree. — In  pruning  you 
will  find  that  the  growth  on  your 
trees  differs  greatly.  Now  for  some 
of  that  common  sense  you  have;  al- 
ways keep  it  handy.  If  you  have  a 
large  growth  of  new  wood  you  can 
be  confident  you  have  one  of  two 
things,  or  may  be  part  of  both,  a 
large  vigorous  root  system  in  medium 
good  soil,  or  a  medium  root  system 
in  a  soil  full  of  plant  food.  These  con- 
ditions will  insure  you  a  good  crop. 
Find  out  first  the  reason  for  this 
growth  before  you  prune  if  you  want 
the  best  results.  You  can  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  fruit  wood  on  such 
a  tree.  It  will  mature  a  large  crop 
of  fine-colored  fruit  with  few  culls 
and  make  you  glad  you  are  the  own- 
er. 

Your  next  tree  may  not  have  half 
the  growth  of  fruit  wood.  Prune  ra- 
ther severely.  Reduce  the  number  of 
laterals  if  there  are  five  or  six.  If 
there  are  three  or  four  arms  on  such 
a  tree,  and  the  tree  seems  healthy, 
you  might  just  as  well  fertilize  it  if 
you  want  a  profitable  tree.  More  food 


for  the  tree  or  less  wood  will  increase 
(he  fruit  yield. 

If  you  find  disease  cut  it  out  if 
possible.  In  California  you  can  pro- 
duce a  new  arm  or  a  new  top  in  on» 
year  that  will  yield  a  reasonably 
heavy  crop  the  next  year,  ifl  you  are 
living  up  to  your  opportunities.  If 
the  body  of  the  tree  is  diseased  re- 
move at  once  and  destroy  by  fire. 

Shearing  is  Not  Pruning. — Don't 
blindly  follow  a  set  rule  in  pruning 
each  tree,  as  a  majority  of  the  prun: 
ers  do  in  California.  Shearing  is  not 
pruning.  Paint  all  large  cuts  on  your 
trees  to  prevent  lodgment  of  disease. 

We  use  as  it  were  a  double  system. 
About  one-half  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  on  a  mature  tree  is  cut  back 
one-third  to  one-half  and  the  other 
half  back  to  about  six  to  eight  inches 
from  the  arm.  The  first  leaves  plenty 
of  buds  for  fruit,  the  second  pro- 
motes new  wood  growth  for  the  com- 
ing crop.  The  larger  the  growth 
your  trees  make,  the  more  success- 
fully you  can  use  this  system. 


We  firmly  believe  that  this  system 
will  work  in  any  part  of  California 
provided  proper  fertilization  is  sup- 
plied. There  are  too  many  fruit  grow- 
ers who  want  something  for  nothing, 
who  are  a  barnacle  on  the  fruit  in- 
dustry, and  who  are  a  stumbling 
block  to  its  success,  and  injure  the 
market  with  inferior  fruit. 

If  you  do  not  have  fruit  growing 
enough  to  study  your  trees  and  give 
them  the  best  of  attention  there  are 
two  reasons  why  you  should  aband- 
on it.  First,  financial,  for  your  own 
sake;  2nd,  for  the  sake  of  the  indus- 
try. If  you  cannot  do  the  practical 
work  yourself,  see  that  it  is  done. 

We  do  a  part  of  the  practical  work 
ourselves  and  see  that  the  rest  Is 
done  our  way.  We  follow  diversified 
farming  and  our  fruit  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable. 


Cows  that  are  well  cared  for  and 
well  protected  are  not  seriously  af. 
fected  in  their  yield  by  the  cold 
weather. — Exchange. 


Fruit  Trees 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

AT  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF, 
The  nursery  that  helped  to  make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous. 
QUALITY  IS  OUR  MOTTO. 

We  propagate  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  also  grow  the  best  strain  of 
the  Franquette  Walnut.    We  make  the  prices  right.    Send  for  our 
advance  price  list. 


OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

We  have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up-to-date  Soil  Laboratory 
on  the  Coast,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

We  will  make,  without  charge,  the  analysis  of  any  soil  a  cus- 
tomer may  send  us,  and  give  full  advice  as  to  what  are  its  needs  In 
the  way  of  a  fertilizer. 

OUR  SPECIALTY:  BONE  AND  BLOOD  FERTILIZERS. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 


Alfalfa  Seed 

THIS  IS  THE  AGE  OF  THE  SPECIALIST. 

Why  not  let  us  be  your  ALFALFA  SEED  SPECIALIST?  The  culture  of 
Alfalfa  has  been  a  life-long  study  with  us.  We  grow  and  deal  in  no  other 
variety  of  seed.  We  are  serving  the  most  conservative  people  In  the 
West — WHY  NOT  YOUf 

You  may  And  cheaper  need,  but  you  will  not  find  better.  | 
Write  us  for  Prices,  Samples,  etc. 

V.  A.  PETERSON  ALFALFA  SEED  CO., 
Arbuckle,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 
The  only  exclusive  Alfalfa  Seed  dealers  in  the  Went. 


Martinez  Nursery 

Established  1884. 

Offers  the  following  varieties  in  strictly  No.  1  Trees:  20,000  Bartletf 
Pears,  10,000  Apples  (leading  varieties),  large  stocks  of  Almonds  and 
Apricots  (leading  varieties);  also  Autumn  and  Winter  Pear,  Plnm,  Prone 
and  Peach  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  etc.  Price  list  on  application. 

THOMAS  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


GYPSUM    LAND  PLASTER 

Oypsum  neutralizes  alkali;  Cures  Gum  dlease,  root  rot,  vorigated 
leaf;  mellows  gumbo  soils;  binds  sandy  soils. 

WHITE   FOR  BOOKLET  "LIMING  OF  SOILS" 
CONSOLIDATED  PACIFIC  CEMENT  PLASTER  CO. 
611  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Silva  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  E      Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Citrus  By-Product  Possibilities. 


[From  Address  by  C.  P.  Wilson,  of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.. 
at  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

The  large  piles  of  oranges  thrown 
in  the  washes  almost  every  year  be- 
cause unfit  for  the  market,  and  the 
scarcity  of  high-grade  oranges  and 
lemons  on  the  local  markets  be- 
cause of  the  competition  of  low- 
grade  fruit  brought  in  by  peddlers, 
make  it  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  to  remove  all  the  low-grade 
fruit  from  the  fresh  fruit  market 
and  turn  it  into  some  form  that  is 
not  perishable  and  which  finds  a 
ready  and  profitable  sale. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  by- 
products that  can  be  made  from  cit- 
rus fruits,  but  the  things  that  can  be 
made  and  majrketed  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  use  most  of  the 
low-grade  fruit  are  not  so  numer- 
ous. 

Orange  By-products. — From  the 
orange,  various  confectionery  pro- 
ducts or  preserves  such  as  marma- 
lade, canned  orange  pulp  or  slices, 
candied  or  crystallized  peel,  and  crys- 
tallized sections  or  slices  are  articles 
that  have  been  made  and  in  some 
cases  have  appeared  on  the  market. 
Orange  marmalade  seems  to  be  used 
quite  a  bit;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  whatever  has  been  done  along 
this  line  has  not  appreciably  de- 
creased the  annual  waste  in  discard- 
ed low-grade  fruit.  This  is  the  real 
problem. 

Men  in  the  trade  seem  to  think 
that  the  way  the  greater  portion  of 
the  low-grade  oranges  will  be  utiliz- 
ed is  in  the  manufacture  of  orange 
oil  and  a  bottled  juice  that  has  a  real 
fresh  orange  flavor.  Orange  oil  is  a 
staple  product  the  world  over  and 
normally  commands  a  somewhat 
higher  price  than  lemon  oil.  The 
market  for  this  article  is  already  es- 
tablished and  the  demand  is  always 
good. 

Tangerine  Oil. — The  tangerine 
crop  is  yet  too  small  to  require  at- 
tention as  a  source  of  by-products, 
but  we  may  say  that  an  oil  can  be 
produced  from  this  fruit  that  finds 
much  favor  with  makers  of  soda 
fountain  flavors.  Some  of  this 
product  made  from  frozen  fruit  in 
.the  laboratory  was  submitted  as  a 
sample  to  a  maker  of  soda  water 
and  he  has  been  trying  to  get  more 
ever  since  at  $3.50  a  pound. 

Lemon  By-products. — The  staple 
products  of  low-grade  lemons  are 
lemon  oil,  citrate  of  lime,  citric  acid, 
candied  peel,  peel  in  brine,  and  raw 
or  concentrated  juice.  Lemon  juice 
tastes  like  the  fresh  fruit  would  and 
meets  a  long-unsatisfied  demand. 
The  concentrated  juice  is  merely  one 
way  of  getting  the  raw  material  to 
the  citric  acid  factories.  Calcium 
citrate,  which  is  also  called  citrate 
of  lime,  is  the  intermediate  product 
in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid. 
The  "peel  in  brine"  is  used  in  mak- 
ing candied  peel,  the  brine  being  a 
temporary  preservative  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  the  peel  from 
the  place  of  production  to  the  mak- 
ers of  the  candied  article. 

Mostly  Handmade. — The  various 
by-products  have  so  far  been  pro- 
duced mainly  in  Italy  and  the  West 
Indies  where  labor  is  very  cheap. 
It  is  a  very  different  problem  in  Cal- 
ifornia where  labor  is  high-priced. 
The  proposition  resolves  itself  main- 
ly, therefore,  into  doing  by  machin- 
ery what  has  abvays  been  done  by 


hand.  A  number  of  devices  have 
been  invented  for  producing  oils 
from  citrus  fruits  by  mechanical 
means.  It  is  likely  that  the  amount 
of  oil  actually  produced  in  this  way 
is  well  over  the  10,000  pound  mark. 
The  oils  so  produced  have  been 
found  to  differ  from  those  produced 
abroad,  but  whether  they  are  infe- 
rior or  superior  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. From  personal  observations 
I  do  not  think  the  California  article 
will  be  found  inferior.  When  there 
were  a  great  many  frozen  lemons  on 
hand  a  short  time  ago  the  Citrus 
By-products  Laboratory  made  and 
sold  to  a  local  bakery  some  fifty 
pounds  of  lemon  oil.  This  oil  gave 
perfect  satisfaction  and  more  could 
have  been  sold  if  it  had  been  avail- 
able. We  are  informed  that  during 
that  same  season  nearly  5000  pounds 
of  lemon  oil  were  produced  in  this 
State  and  marketed.  Unfortunate- 
ly we  have  been  unable  to  trace  this 
to  the  consumers  to  get  their  opin- 
ion of  it,  but  apparently  it  was  ab- 
sorbed satisfactorily  through  the 
regular  marketing  channels. 

The  difficulty  thus  far  encountered 
with  the  mechanical  processes  for 
the  extraction  of  lemon  oil  has  been 
that  hardly  more  than  half  of  the 
oil  present  can  be  obtained.  The 
yield  by  machines  does  not  equal 
that  obtained  by  the  hand  method. 

I  may  say  tnat  the  chier  effort  of 
our  laboratory  during  the  present 
season  will  be  to  increase  the  yield 
of  oil. 

From  figures  given  by  Mr.  Chace, 
we  find  that  the  yield  of  citrate  in 
Italy  is  about  sixty-two  pounds  per 
ton  of  fruit,  the  citrate  containing 
about  sixty-four  per  cent  of  citric 
acid.  With  modern  machinery  and 
economical  management  the  yield 
can  be  increased  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  and  the  purity  of  the 
citrate  can  be  raised  to  sixty-eight 
or  seventy  percent  instead  of  sixty- 
four  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  citric  acid  in 
this  country  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  two  houses,  both  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  They  are  anxious 
to  find  a  supply  of  citrate,  but  natur- 
ally would  not  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  citric  acid  in  this  State. 

Local  By-products  Factories. — We 
have  a  great  many  inquiries  about 
the  possibility  of  erecting  and  oper- 
ating small  by-product  factories 
wherever  there  are  lemon  packing 
houses.  We  do  not  believe  this  pol- 
icy would  ever  prove  profitable. 

The  present  lemon  crop  is  about 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  such  a  crop  will 
yield  about  five  thousand  tons  of 
fruit  of  a  grade  that  should  be  made 
into  by-products.  This  figure  will 
probably  be  doubled  in  the  next  five 
or  six  years. 

A  by-product  factory  to  operate 
efficiently  should  be  in  use  all  the 
year  around  as  steadily  as  possible 
and  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
operate  on  a  large  scale,  say  ten  to 
twenty-five  tons  a  day,  than  on  a 
scale  of  one  or  two  tons  of  fruit  a 
day.  You  will  see  that,  considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  one  or  at 
most  two  or  three  fair-sized  factor- 
ies can  handle  all  the  available  lem- 
ons and  as  soon  as  me'riods  are  de- 
vised for  doing  so  could  also  take 
care  of  a  large  part  of  the  low-grade 


oranges.  These  questions  will  no 
doubt  adjust  themselves  as  the  in- 
dustry develops,  but  I  think  th-*  idea 
of  starting  very  small  local  plants 
is  to  be  discouraged  rather  than 
otherwise.  Co-operation  will  prob- 
ably solve  this  question  iwhen  it 
comes  up  just  as  it  has  solved  others 
of  even  greater  importance 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
lemon  oil  and  citric  acid,  prices  are 
obtained  from  the  "Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter,"  covering  a  period 
from  1906  to  the  present  time.  The 
price  of  citric  acid  has  fluctuated 
from  35  cents  to  $1.50  a  pound.  The 
lowest  yearly  average  is  38  cents 
and  the  highest  is  50  cents  a  pound 
with  the  average  for  the  period  1906 
to  1913  inclusive,  41  y2  cents.  The 
variation  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
the  size  of  the  crop  in  Italy  and 
the  West  Indies. 

The  price  per  pound  for  lemon 
oil  has  varied  from  66  cents  to  $5.00 
during  this  period,  with  the  low  year- 


ly average  84  cents  and  the  highest 
yearly  average  $3.62.  The  average 
for  the  whole  period  is  $1.50,  or 
with  the  unusually  high  average  of 
1913  omitted,  it  is  $1.20. 

The  normal  price  for  citrate  of 
lime  containing  64  per  cent  citric 
acid  is  about  $0.15.  If  the  acid  con- 
tent is  above  64  a  bonus  is  paid. 

Who  Uses  By-products. — With  the 
exception  of  egg  and  milk  drinks, 
practically  every  beverage  served  at 
soda  fountains  contains  citric  acid. 
Magnesium  citrate,  iron  citrate  and 
many  other  drugs  are  made  up  in 
part  of  citric  acid  and  considerable 
quantities  of  it  are  used  in  calico 
printing.  Lemon  extract  is  the  best 
known  form  in  which  lemon  oil  gets 
to  the  general  public,  but  there  are 
many  flavors  and  perfumes  part  of 
whose  aroma  is  due  to  lemon  oil. 


Fidelity  in  small  things  is  the  base 
of  every  great  achievement. — Ex- 
change. 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


■a  word  to 


Olive  Tree 


Planters 


Write  me,  asking  any  questions  which 
you  may  wish  answered  relative  to  olive- 
tree  planting  and  culture,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  twenty-six  years' 
practical  experience. 

I  will  also  mail  you  valuable  printed 
literature  on  the  olive,  and  my  1915  Tree 
Book,  Planter's  Guide  and  Price  List. 

ALL  FREE  OF  CHARGE -WRITE  NOW 

Address 

$<§>hm  So  Airmsftrmg,  W@$o 

406  Euclid  Avenue. 
ONTARIO,     '  CALIFORNIA 


FHj^'-"  RHUBARB  Culture 


c 


Now  is  the  Best  Time  to-  Plant 

RHUBARB 

BERRIES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 
If  planted  now,  you  should  derive  good  results 

ol.  B.W\GNER-PAsaudGr\eL.CaJ. 


LIME  FOR  LAND 

HYDRATED   LIMB   AND   GROUND   CARBONATE  (LIMHSTONB) 
See  University  of  California  Circular  No.  Ill — One  Ton  Hydrate  equal* 
2  Tons  Carbonate 

PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO., 

807  MONADNOCK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAI» 
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Hungry  Foreign  Fruit  Markets. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS.] 

Retail  prices  of,  California  prunes 
(much  preferred)  in  Brazilian  mar- 
kets are  65  to  75  cents  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  a  gold  mine  of  informa- 
tion where  to  sell  fruits,  just  issued 
by  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  compiled  largely  from 
U.  S.  consular  reports  from  countries 
all  over  the  world  and  for  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  fresh,  dried  and  canned. 

One  outstanding  feature  is  the 
high  price  at  which  fruit  is  retailed 
— fruit  which  brings  the  western 
American  grower  but  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  the  report 
is  placed  on  the  extra  expense  incur- 
red by  handling  export  fruit  through 
New  York  commission  houses,  whi 
of  course  must  be  paid  for  their  trou- 
ble, and  the  freight  to  which  also 
adds  to  the  retail  price. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  report  shows 
European  markets  (not  on  account 
of  the  war)  to  be  less  likely  to  be- 
come future  markets  than  South 
America. 

Brazil  especially,  with  one  city  of 
a  million  population  and  another  of 
400,000,  and  Venezuela  too,  would 
offer  a  tremendous  outlet  for  our 
fruit  if  it  could  be  landed  there  at 
more  livable  prices.  Fresh  apples 
sell  at  10  to  15  cents  each  and  are 
In  great  demand  from  people  who 
can  pay  the  price.  They  would  be  in 
much  greater  demand  if  put  within 
reach  of  more  pocket-books. 

Reduced  retail  prices  could  be 
made  very  profitable  to  California 
growers  by  stimulating  consumption 
if  we  had  cold  storage  boats  direct 
to  Brazil  via  Panama  and  if  we  did 
business  direct  with  Brazilian  mer- 
chants. The  consul  notes  that  the 
quality  of  fresh  fruits  received  from 
the  Pacific  coast  (even  via  N.  Y. ) 
is  usually  satisfactory,  while  that 
from  other  parts  is  not — partly 
due  to  the  difference  between  the 
carrying  qualities  of  box  and  barrel 
packs. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  re- 
ports from  all  the  continents,  includ- 
ing Australia,  is  that  boxed  fruit  is 
greatly  preferred  over  barreled 
fruit. 

With  peaches,  smaller  packages 
and  careful  individual  wrapping  are 
required.  Most  English  peaches  are 
raised  in  hot  houses,  and  the  high 
prices  greatly  restrict  the  sales. 
South  African  peaches,  17  days  on 
the  road,  sold  in  England  in  Feb.  and 
Mar.  at  $1.46  to  $1.83  per  box  of  15 
to  24.  The  only  variety  on  the  Lon- 
don market  is  the  Elberta. 

American  apples  used  to  sell  in 
Mexico  even  to  the  poorer  classes, 
but  shipment  to  that  country  in  its 
present  unsettled  condition  puts  that 
market  out  of  the  question  now.  A 
peculiar  condition  is  indicated  in 
Norway  where  "apple  imports  are 
restricted  owing  to  the  cheapness 
and  general  use  of  oranges,  which  sell 
in  the  winter  season  for  3  1-2  to  8 
cents  per  pound." 

Argentina  uses  California  dried 
fruits  shipped  via  Tehauntepec  and 
New  York,  "the  demand  being  the 
largest  for  peaches,"  which  when 
home  grown  there  are  of  inferior 
quality. 

Prunes  in  southern  Europe  prac- 
tically fill  the  European  demand  for 
small  sizes  so  that  the  imports  arc 
mostly  for  40's  to  60's. 


The  Uruguay  "market  for  dried 
fruits  may  be  materially  enlarged  by 
properly  directed  efforts." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  high  points 
in  the  report  suggesting  the  possibil- 
ity of  enlarging  our  markets  and  the 
world  consumption  of  our  fruits  to  a 
very  optimistic  degree.  It  remains 
for  our  fruit  growers  and  shippers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possibili- 
ties by  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion, and  by  direct  business  com- 
munication with  the  countries  that 
will  use  great  quantities  more  of  our 
products  than  they  now  do. 


Attracting  Desirable  Birds. 


DRYING  PEACHES  OFF  THE 
GROUND. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

On  rainy  days,  when  we  can  work 
inside,  will  be  a  good  time  for  those 
of  us  who  intend  to  work  up  a  priv- 
ate dried  fruit  market  next  year,  to 
prepare  equipment  for  drying,  such 
as  A.  Thiele  of  Fresno  county  uses. 
He  has  7,000  trays  which  cost  him 
$840,  so  don't  say  the  plan  is  im- 
practical. Instead  of  setting  the 
trays  on  the  ground,  he  has  low 
"trestles"  or  "horses"  on  which  they 
are  set  at  such  height  that  the  boys 
who  handle  them  need  not  bend  over 
much  to  pick  them  up.  They  cost  a 
little,  but  have  more  than  compen- 
sating advantage^,  /especially  for 
those  who  have  a  private  trade  or  a 
discriminating  trade. 

Avoids  Dirt. — The  heaviest  of  the 
plentiful  dust  of  the  dry  season 
sweeps  along  just  above  the  ground 
ready  to  make  mud  of  the  fruit  juice 
of  the  freshly  sulphured  peaches,  etc. 

When  trays  are  set  on  the  ground, 
they  often  collect  dirt  on  the  under 
side,  especially  if  the  peaches  are 
carelessly  placed  so  the  juice  runs 
out  of  them.  When  the  trays  are 
stacked  the  dirt  gets  mixed  with 
peaches  and  the  consumer  tries  to 
eat  it. 

But  if  the  fruit  i3  on  trestles  it  es- 
capes this  and  most  of  the  lighter 
dust  too. 

Avoids  Livestock. — There  are  of- 
ten fowls  on  a  fiarm  which,  in  wand- 
ering among  the  fruit  trays,  trample 
over  them  and  the  fruit.  If  stock  gets 
loose,  trays  and  fruit  are  spoiled. 
Little  danger  of  either  when  trestles 
are  used. 

Avoids  Mold. — In  a  peach  drying 
yard  near  Merced  we  found  this  sum- 
mer two  men  busy  picking  out  the 
molded  fruit,  for  occasional  alfalfa 
plants  on  the  drying  ground  had 
kept  the  fruit  moist.  The  drying 
ground  had  been  plowed  and  har- 
rowed to  get  rid  of  the  green  stuff 
before  fruit  drying  time  came. 

With  trestles,  it  could  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  and  produce  a  crop. 
Air  would  have  circulated  under  the 
trays  and  a  heavy  loss  avoided,  both 
of  peaches  discarded,  labor  of  dis- 
carding, and  disappointment  of  con- 
sumers who  probably  got  some  that 
were  overlooked. 

Besides  the  improvement  of  the 
peaches,  which  is  sorely  needed  to 
increase  consumption  and  make  a 
market  for  this  dried  fruit,  there  is 
a  considerable  saving  of  labor.  A 
man  can  work  faster  when  his  back 
isn't  aching  from  bending  over  and 
lifting.  It  takes  less  time  to  lay  out 
the  trays  and  to  take  them  up  again 
when  the  bending  is  eliminated.  His 
young  sons  do  this  work  for  Mr. 
Thiele. 


Many  birds  that  are  economically 
valuable  may  be  attracted  to  particu- 
lar localities  by  the  construction  of 
bird  houses.  The  importance  of 
birds  as  insect  destroyers  is  being 
more  appreciated  every  year  and  as 
a  result  there  has  been  a  decided 
movement  to  protect  and  make 
neighbors  of  them.  Many  birds,  if 
furnished  a  safe  retreat,  will  more 
than  pay  their  rent  to  their  land- 
lords. 

An  ordinary  tomato  can  with  a 
circular  piece  of  board  fitted  in  one 
end  will  make  an  excellent  house 
to  attract  bluebirds  or  wrens.  The 
board  should  have  a  hole  in  its  up- 
per half  to  serve  as  an  entrance  and 
the  can  may  then  be  hung  by  wires 
to  the  limb  of  a  tree  or  fastened  to  a 
crotch.  A  new  farmers'  bulletin 
(No.  609),  entitled  "Bird  Houses 
and  How  to  Build  Them,"  has  been 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  it  are  outlined 
plans  for  bird  houses  of  all  descrip- 
tions from  the  simple  tomato-can 
house  to  a  most    elaborate  martin 


house  with  doors  that  open  and 
close. 

Simple  bird  houses  have  long 
been  made  in  the  Southern  States 
from  gourds.  The  entrance  is  In 
the  side  and  there  is  a  drain  hole 
in  the  bottom.  A  piece  of  wire 
through  the  neck  for  mounting  it 
completes  the  house.  A  number  of 
gourds  thus  prepared  and  strung  on 
a  pole  with  a  cross  piece  seems  to 
make  a  satisfactory  tenement  house 
for  a  colony  of  martins.  Used  singly 
they  are  equally  well  adapted  to 
wrens  and  bluebirds.  While  gourds 
are  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  they  are  easily  replaced. 

Ordinary  wooden  boxes,  if  clean, 
can  be  made  into  simple  bird  houses 
by  merely  nailing  on  a  cover  and 
cutting  out  an  entrance  hole.  Such 
makeshifts  are  rarely  weather-proof 
and  are  never  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Branches  containing  real  wood- 
pecker holes,  when  obtainable,  are 
perhaps  the  best  attraction  that  can 
be  offered  most  house  birds  in  the 
breeding  season.  By  carefully  fit- 
ting such  a  branch  to  a    fruit  or 


SEED  POTATOES 

If  you  intend  planting  potatoes,  be  sure  to  get  seed  that  is 
selected  and  true  to  name.    We '  have  that  kind  of  seed. 
WRITE,    FOR  PRICES. 
Alfalfa    Seed    a  Specialty. 

VALLEY   SEED  CO. 


510-512  Jay  Street, 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


ROSES 

FRUIT 


PALMS 

SHADE 


Our  stock  is  large  and  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Special  prices  given  on  large  orders. 
THE  E.  GILL  NURSERY  CO. 
West  Berkeley,  California. 


ETTERSBURG  STRAWBERRIES 

These  are  the  varieties  bred  largely  from  our  native  species  and  other 
wild  species.    They  are  new  and  different  from  the  regular  varieties,  ex- 
ceeding them  in  vigor,  productiveness  and    HIGH  QUALITY 
They  are  wonderful  berries  here,  and  they  will  be  for  you,  too.  Write 
to  Albert  F.  Etter,  Bricelnnd,  Calif.,  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

  DO    IT  NOW   


Scalefoe  Kills 

Scale  on  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes 
also 

The  Red  Spider  and  other  Insects, 
Worms  and  Bugs 
Does  Not  Hurt  the  Plant  or  Tree. 
Quart,  20  cts.         2  Quart,  35  cts. 

Gallon,  50  cts. 
5-Gallon  Can  $2.00,  freight  paid. 
Special  prices  by  the  barrel. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  E.  7th, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Halliwell  Seed  Co. 

258  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal_ 

SEEDS    PLANTS  TREES 

Write    for   our    1915  catalog^ 
SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT  TREES. 


HSRDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left  out. 
Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and  Bucket 
Pumps,  Bods,  Nozzles.  Hose,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

POINDEXTER  A  S.MTZER,  State  Atrti. 
320  Market  St.,  San  FrancUeo. 
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shade  tree  its  foreign  origin  will 
scarcely  be  noticed. 

House  for  Swallows. — A  house 
especially  for  the  use  of  swallows 
may  be  set  on  a  pole  or  tree  stub.  It 
Is  a  simple  box-like  structure  with  a 
gable  roof.  The  foundation,  floor, 
and  posts  are  first  put  in  position 
and  then  the  four  sides  which  have 
been  already  fastened  together  with 
the  gable  roof  are  placed  over  the 
floor  and  posts.  A  small  circular 
hole  just  under  the  gable  permits 
the  bird  to  enter.  This  house  can 
be  cleaned  by  simply  lifting  the  box 
from  its  base. 

English  Sparrow  Not  Encouraged. 

The  English  sparrow,  whose  at- 
tacks often  drive  other  birds  away 
from  the  neighborhood,  will  not  be 
encouraged  by  the  careful  landlord. 
The  Department's  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin (No.  493),  entitled  "The  Eng- 
lish Sparrow  as  a  Pest,"  gives  rec- 
ommendations to  those  who  wish  to 
free  their  premises  of  this  undesir- 
able bird. 

There  are  other  undesirable 
prowlers  that  seek  to  injure  desir- 
able feathered  tenants  and  must  be 
watched  by  the  careful  landlord. 
Cats  and  large  snakes  are  enemies 
of  birds,  the  former  perhaps  killing 
more  than  any  other  mammal.  Trees 
and  poles  supporting  houses  should 
be  sheathed  with  tin  or  galvanized 
Iron  to  prevent  these  enemies  from 
climbing  to  the  nests. 

Location  of  Bird  Houses. — The 
fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pos- 
sible bird  population  on  any  given 
tract  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  building  houses  for  them. 
When  the  probable  tenants  have 
been  decided  upon,  the  selection  of 
sites  is  in  order,  for  the  site  often 
decides  the  style  of  house  that  is  to 
occupy  it.  Birds  often  have  decided 
notions  as  to  the  proper  surround- 
ings for  a  dwelling.  Martins  prefer 
to  breed  near  houses,  but  not  with- 
in 20  feet  of  trees  or  buildings.  Blue- 
birds are  inclined  to  select  orchards 
or  pastures  having  scattered  trees. 
Wrens,  thrashers,  and  catbrids  live 
In  thick  shrubbery.  Robins  like 
trees  with  sturdy  trunks  and  branch- 
es. The  new  publication  gives  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  these  in- 
dividual preferences  of  birds. 

In  the  final  placing  of  bird  houses, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
face  away  from  the  winds  prevailing 
in  stormy  weather.  The  strongly  de- 
veloped homing  instincts  of  birds 
can  be  relied  on  to  attach  them  to 
the  neighborhood  where  they  first 
saw  the  light,  and  the  identical  pairs 
which  nest  in  the  houses  provided 
for  them  one  year  will  often  return 
the  next  season  to  enjoy  the  same 
bounty  and  protection. 

There  are  other  means  of  attract- 
ing one's  bird  neighbors  besides 
building  houses.  |  In  winter  if  they 
are  supplied  food  they  will  haunt  the 
premises  and  the  new  bulletin  gives 
plans  for  an  adequate  shelter  where 
food  may  be  left.  In  summer  still 
other  means  must  often  be  sought  to 
make  them  sociable.  On  warm  days 
they  particularly  appreciate  fresh 
water  for  drinking  and  bathing, 
A  shallow  pool  of  varying  depth,  if 
only  a  f«ot  across,  becomes  a  center 
of  attraction  for  all  the  birds  in  the 
vicinity,  and  it  may  be  made  with 
little  effort  and  material;  only  a 
small  amount  of  cement  is  required, 
or,  if  that  be  lacking,  a  pan  with 
stones  in  it  set  in  the  ground  will 
be  equally  serviceable. 


Ornament 


home 
grounds 


Every  effort 
should  be 
made  to  have 
youf  grounds 
in  as  fine 
shape  and  give 
the  best  possi- 
b  1  e  appear- 
ance for  the 
benefit  of  our 
visitors  from 
all  over  the 
world  in 
1915. 

Whether  you 
wish  to  plant 
just  a  few 
trees  or  vines, 
or  to  orna- 
ment your 
grounds  in  a 
large  way,  it 
will  be  to 
youir  advan- 
get  our  quota- 
tions immediately. 

We  have  a  splenlid 
stock  of  ornamentals 
of  nearly  every  kind 
and  s  hape,  including 
and  shape,  including 
such  fine  evergreen 
shrubs  as  Box  Wood, 
Christmas  Berry,  Eu- 
onymus,  Laurels,  Lig- 
ustrums,  Oleanders, 
etc.  Also  a  fine  stock 
of  all  the  leading  var- 
ieties of  climbing  and 
trailing  vines,  as  well 
as  palms. 


CYPF# 
MAGNOLIAS 


SPRUC|f 


Hardy, 
Field-Grown 


Our  stock  comprises  a  splendid  assortment 
of  roses,  grown  under  ideal  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  We  have  all  the  best  varieties, 
as  well  as  many  new  roses  imported  from 
Europe. 


Everything  that 

grows  for 
ORCHARD 
VINEYARD 
GARDEN 

The  Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries  are  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to 
be  the  largest  and  to 
have  the  finest  and 
most  complete  stock 
of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  on  the 
~ *" ™     Pacific  Coast. 

THIS  season  promises  to  be  a  very  active  one,  and 
from  the  way  inquiries  and  orders  are  coming  in, 
we  anticipate  a  very  large  demand.  Therefore,  it 
is  advisable  for  you  to  make  arrangements  as  early  as 
possible  for  the  stock  that  you  expect  to  plant.  If  you 
have  not  entirely  decided  upon  just  what  you  wish  to 
set  out,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  advise  with  you — abso- 
lutely free  of  charge — as  to  what  is  best  suited  to  your 
locality  and  what  will  most  likely  prove  to  be  the  most 
profitable  varieties  at  the  time  when  they  come  into 
bearing. 

Our  more  than  thir- 
ty years  of  experi- 
e  n  c  e  in  growing 
nursery  stock,  not 
only  for  our  custo- 
mers, but  for  our 
own  requirements, 
enables  us  to  ad- 
vise you  intelli- 
gently, and  we  can 
conservatively  say 
that  the  stock  which 
we  have  for  sale 
this  year  is  in 
splendid  shape  and 
warrants  your  care- 
ful consideration. 


— the  world-famous 
Smyrna  fig  of 
commerce. 

This  is  the  fig  to  plant  for 
sure,  profitable  crops.  A  pro- 
lific bearer  —  always  brings 
good  prices. 

We  can  also  supply  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Adriatics.  Ask 
for  special  FIG  BULLETIN — 
FREE. 


APPLES 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 
OLIVES 

ORANGES 

LEMONS 

PLUMS 

PRUNES 

PEARS 

WALNUTS 

ALMONDS 
PECANS 

CHESTNUTS 

CHERRIES 

GUAVAS 

Place  »  LOQUATS 
Your  Jig  AVOCADOS 

POMELOS 

QUINCES 

NECTARINES 
PERSIMMONS 
GRAPES,  BERRIES,  etc.,  etc. 


Write  us  today  for  prices  and  suggestions.  - 

Don't  put  off  getting  in  touch  with  us  until  you  are  ready  to  plant.  No  matter  how  large  or 
small  a  quantity  you  may  be  figuring  on  setting  out,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices  and  sug- 
gestions.   Send  us  your  list  and  let's  talk  it  over. 

Our  new  1914-1915  illustrated  price  catalogue  will  soon  be  off  the  press.  If  you  wish  a  copy 
send  us  your  name  and  address  now,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  as  soon  as  available — free. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Paid  Up  Capital  $200,000  Geo.  G.  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Box  18,  Fresno,  California 


All  Stock 
Guaranteed 
True  to  Name 


Roed  lug's 
Trees  Give 
Satisfaction 
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Capitalized  Raisin  Co-operation. 


[Written  far  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Many  have  been  the  plans  for 
growers'  co-operation  in  marketing 
fruit.  Practically,  all  but  four  have 
foiled  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  they  organized.  One  of  the 
four  has  been  in  operation  only  two 
years,  but  it  has  every  prospect  of 
making  good.  President  Giffen  of 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
reports  that  there  has  been  a  small 
net  increase  in  contracts  during  the 
past  fall,  as  vineyards  have  changed 
hands  and  the  new  growers  have 
come  into  the  fold.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, as  stated  in  an  August  Issue  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  that  the  Raisin 
Co.  controls  the  marketing  of  the 
California  raisin  crop,  which  of 
course  means  the  American  raisin 
crop,  by  means  of  five-year  contracts, 
under  which  the  crops  are  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  company  at  a  minimum 
of  3  1-4  cents  per  pound.  This  price 
to  the  grower  was  increased  on  the 
1913  crop,  the  first  full  crop  handled 
because  the  company  was  able  to 
finance  the  proposition. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  co-operative 
marketing  has  ever  been  the  inability 
to  accumulate  capital  enough  to 
swing  the  project,  and  keep  it  going 
profitably  to  the  growers,  whose  al- 
legiance is  always  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  in  Sept.,  1909,  that  Pacific 
Rural  Press  noted  the  proposition  of 
W.  R.  Nutting  to  organize  a  million- 
dollar  corporation  which  should  offer 
to  buy  all  raisins  offered,  at,  for  ex- 
ample, 2  cents  (they  were  selling  be- 
low that  price  then).  This  standing 
offer  would  bull  the  market  and 
there  would  be  a  scramble  of  buy- 
ers to  order,  on  rising  prices. 

For  two  years,  this  proposition  lay 
In  abeyance  while  Mr.  Nutting 
awaited  developments  on  other  plans. 
When  they  failed,  Mr.  Nutting  went 
to  work  again  on  his  pet  idea. 

He  saw  his  vision  clearly — he 
talked  it — gathered  statistics,  em- 
ployed men  who  made  maps  showing 
the  crops  and  kind  of  land  on  every 
fruit  ranch  on  the  900,000  acres  in 
the  Fresno  district.  He  made  a  de- 
tailed canvass  of  all  growers  and  land 
owners. 

Thousand  of  growers  bought  stock 
at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre  of  vine- 
yards— bankers  and  business  men 
backed  the  project  financially.  The 
Cal.  Associated  Raisin  Co.  was  or- 
ganized on  sound  business  lines  with 
capital  stock  largely  owned  by  grow- 
ers, and  has  shown  two  years  of  cap- 


^  A  Tip  on  Almonds  ^ 

On  this  continent  Almonds 
are  grown  only  in  California. 
The  American  market  alone 
demands  four  times  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

With  practically  an  unlim- 
ited home  market  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  product 

Plant  Almond  Trees  if  you  are  seek- 
ing a  realmoney-makinginvestment. 
We  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  trees 
growing  on  Bitter  Almonds,  Peach, 
and  Myrobolan  Root,  but  as  there  is 
usually  a  shortage  of  trees  on  Bitter 
Almond,  place  your  contract  im- 
mediately—  don't  delay. 

Write  Us  First 


The  Silti-Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.  0.  Box  1^  Newcastle,  Cal: 


ability  in  handling  the  crops. 

Mr.  Nutting  had  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  and  much  of  his 
money  for  two  or  three  years,  in  the 
successful  effort  to  organize  a  cos- 
mopolitan lot  of  American  and  for- 
eign growers  who  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  repeated  dismal  failures  of 
co-operative  schemes. 

Now,  with  the  Raisin  Co.  running 
smoothly,  and  its  parent  corporation, 
the  Raisin  Exchange,  lying  in  abey- 
ance until  it  may  be  further  needed, 
Mr.  Nutting  is  turning  his  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  date  growing  in 
Central  Cal.  His  efforts  are  not 
meeting  the  opposition  that  the 
Raisin  Co.  overcame,  but  he  reports 
slow  progress  on  account  of  lack  of 
finances.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  in  the  "prophet's 
own  country"  the  local  papers  are 
proposing  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Raisin  Co.  or  the  growers  putting  the 
man  who  is  responsible  for  the  cor- 
poration's existence  and  the  high 
prices  now  ruling  on  an  "honorary 
pay  roll."  Alternative  to  this,  it  is 
suggested  that  Mr.  Nutting  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  time  and  money  he 
spent  in  pushing  the  cause.  As  to 
the  merits  of  such  a  proposition  we 
know  little.  Neither  do  we  know  that 
Mr.  Nutting  would  countenance  it. 
But  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
position it  would  seem  a  cred- 
it to  the  company  or  community  thus 
to  recognize  the  father  of  successful 
raisin  growers'  co-operation.  This 
would  probably  enable  Mr.  Nutting 
to  push  the  commercial  establish- 
ment of  another  agricultural  indus- 
try in  California  on  lands  that  now 
produce  little  of  food  value. 


HAVE  SOME  GERANIUMS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  ] 


There  is  scarcely  any  excuse  for 
a  Californian  not  having  both  climb- 
ing and  bush  geraniums  to  brighten 
the  landscape.  Anybody  who  has 
them  has  enough  so  he  is  glad  to 
give  away  slips. 

These  slips  are  best  taken  a  foot 
long,  cutting  off  several  inches  of 
the  growing  tip  to  get  woody 
growth.  Set  them  in  the  ground  2-3 
of  their  depth  at  any  time  of  year, 
August  preferred  if  water  is  avail- 
able, January  least  desirable.  They 
will  climb  over  everything  and 
bloom  all  the  time. 

We  have  geranium  slips  set  late 
in  November,  which  put  out  a  leaf 
or  two  during  the  warm  spells  and 
are  simply  standing  still  now 
awaiting  warmer  weather.  If  they 
were  in  water-soaked  ground  they 
might  rot  before  a  chance  comes  for 
them  to  grow  more — that  is  the  only 
objection  to  planting  in  January. 


While  the  Gravenstein  is  a  yellow 
apple  plentifully  striped  and  over- 
laid with  red,  A.  J.  Gallaway  of 
Ilealdsburg  has  what  he  calls  the 
red  Gravenstein  because  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  standard  variety  in 
all  respects  except  the  color,  which 
is  nearly  a  solid  light  red  over  a 
yellow  under-ground  which  shows 
through  in  places.  It  is  a  sport  from 
a  tree  gown  in  Washington  and  if  it 
proves  as  desirable  in  every  way  as 
its  parent,  the  red  color  will  prob- 
ably make  it  very  popular  on  the 
market. 


ESTABLISHED 


1896 


For  Citrus  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Minimizes  Scale  Troubles,  Controls  Red  Spider, 
Destroys  Fungus  Growth,  Tones  and  Vltaliies  the  Trees. 

For  Deciduous  Spraying 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Kills  the  Insects,  Destroys  the  Eggs,  Deadens  the  Fungus  Spores, 
Is  a  Tonic  Fertiliser  and  Vitaliier  for  the  Trees.  Is  the  Best  Gen- 
eral Clean-up  Spray  there  is.  Most  Efficient  and  Used  in  Larger 
Volume  for  Peach  Blight  Year  after  Year. 

For  Vineyards 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

Sprayed  on  vineyards  during  dormant  season,  destroys  the  fungus 
spores  and  equals  any  spray  in  controlling  mildew. 

The  Bex  Companies  Specialize  Spray  Materials  and 
Our  Chemists  Devote  Their  Entire  Time  to  This  Work. 
Eighteen  Years  of  Continuous  Spray  Business  Means 
That  REX  SPRAYS  Have  the  Virtue.  They  are  the 
Standard. 

REX  LIME   and  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
REX  CRUDE  OILS  and  DISTILLATES 
ARSENATE  of  LEAD  BORDEAUX  PASTE 

PHENOLS,  ARSULPH,  ETC. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 


BENICIA, 


CALIFORNIA 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder. 

1000  lbs.  per  acre  once  In  each  four  years  will  cost  about  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year.  At  Penn.  State  College  $1.05  Invested  in  Rock  Phos- 
phate  gave  Increased  yields  of  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  Maryland  Bx. 
Station  $1.96*4  gave  $22.11 — over  1000%.  At  Ohio  Station  each  dollar 
paid  for  Itself  and  gave  $5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  $2.60  gave  the 
same  return  as  $250  Invested  In  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  not  rendered  available 
artificially  by  high-priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to 
become  available  In  nature's  own  way. 

UNITED  STATES  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Write  for  literature. 
"Perfection  of  fineness  In  grinding,"  our  motto. 


FINEST 


Nursery  Stock 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

20,000  Valencias,  20,000  Washington  navels,  20,000  Eureka  lemons. 
2,000  seedless  grapefruit.  All  selected  buds  on  sour  stock,  crown 
on  famous  Lemon  Heights — Tustin.  Finest  lot  of  thrifty,  clean 
trees  in  California.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  for 
prices,  or  telephone  for  appointment  to  see  trees,  to 


TUSTIN  PACKING  CO. 


TC8TLN 


CALIFORNIA 


Write  for  this 


urserq  Catalog 

MISSION  AND  MANZAN I LL0  OLIVES. 
Fill  line  of  Trees.  Dalits,  Shrubs.  Roses,  rte.    Very  (Inert  mm- 


mental   stock    In   California.      Unsurpassed   packing    and  shipping 
facilities.    If  yo«  anticipate  purchasing  any  kind  of  nersery  stoek, 
by  all  means  write  for  oer  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOG.    Fill  of 
fine  illustrations,  and  Information  invaluable  to  every  planter. 
CLAREM0NT  NURSERIES.  INC. 
1300  Indian  Hill  Blvd.  Claremont.  Calif 


Maxwell's  Nurseries,  Napa,  Cal. 

New  booking  orders  for  all  varieties  of  nursery  stock  for 
next  season's  delivery. 
French.   Imperial,   Sugar  and   Standard   Prunes   on   AH  Roots. 
Apricots,  Uartlett  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apple,  Etc 
FIRST  CLASS  STOCK  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
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jgL  First  of  the  Year  Flower  Work. 


[Extracts   from    "California  Garden — Flowers,  Shrubs, 
Trees  and  Vines,"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
now  in  press.] 

As  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
where  winter  .temperatures  are  high, 
January  is  one  of  the  greatest  plant- 
ing months  of  the  year,  because  an 
early  start  is  very  desirable  in  prep- 
aration for  later  resistance  to  heat 
and  drouth. 

The  California  gardens  must  lean, 
to  recognize  conditions  and  to  apply 
principles  rather  than  work  by  the 
almanac.  There  is  the  widest  liberty 
in  California  to  the  gardener  who 
proceeds  by  sound  judgment  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  soil,  moisture, 
heat,  and  the  requirements  of  differ- 
ent plants.    Here  also  are  the  keen- 


est disappointments  for  those  who 
proceed  on  unreason  or  cherish  the 
notion  that  a  glorious  climate  favors 
horticultural  license. 

As  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
January  is  the  month  of  least  activ- 
ity in  the  garden,  it  should  be  the 
most  active  in  thought  and  study 
about  gardening.  Nearly  all  good 
treatises  on  horticulture  contain 
statements  which  will  be  suggestive 
for  California  effort  if  close  thought 
on  the  correlation  of  conditions  be 
undertaken. 

In  the  way  of  specific  suggestions, 
it  may  be  said  that,  as  conditions 
favor  the  activities  begun  last  Octo- 
ber, the  same  activities  may  be  con- 
tinued in  January  for  much  later  ef- 
fects. Where  the  garden  is  in  Jan- 
uary a  mass  of  bloom  from  early  fall 
planting,  it  is  timely  to  plant  the 
same  things  for  bloom  in  spring  and 
summer.  This  will  include  both  an- 
nuals and  perennials,  from  seed  or 


from  transplanted  seedlings  or  roots. 
Even  the  winter  flowering  bulb  may 
still  be  planted  with  bulbs  kept  dor- 
mant by  the  dealers,  and  the  summer 
flowering  bulbs,  such  as  gladioli, 
anemones,  ranunculus,  etc.,  may  be 
started  for  the  early  summer  bloom 
wherever  the  soil  is  warm  and  not 
too  wet.  Roses  are  as  nearly  dormant 
as  they  ever  become,  and  may  be 
freely  planted  under  these  conditions 
of  soil.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly 
all  deciduous  shrubs,  trees,  and  roots 
from  the  nurseries.  In  southern  Cal- 
ifornia particularly,  January  plant- 
ing is  rewarded  by  a  good  establish- 
ment of  transplants  for  thrifty 
growth  and  bloom  later. 


Viewing  California  as  a  whole, 
February  is  the  greatest  month  of 
the  year  for  sowing  and  planting.  In 
the  average  California  valley  loca- 
tion and  in  the  wide  district  sur- 
rounding San  Francisco  bay,  the 
lengthening  days  bring  increasing 
heat  to  the  soil  which  is  also  prepar- 
ed by  escape  of  the  surplus  water 
which  sometimes  falls  in  January. 
The  warming  soil  welcomes  the 
touch  of  the  gardening  tools  and 
brings  quick  activity  to  the  seeds 
which  are  sown.  The  deciduous  fruit 
trees  begin  to  blossom,  the  weeds 
grow  riotously;  the  gardening  fever, 
which  is  a  May  epidemic  in  wintry 
climates,  burns  in  the  veins  of  the 
California  amateur  in  February;  and 
he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  sniff 
the  fragrance  of  the  warm  moist  soil 
and  to  scatter  the  seed;  although 
no  garden  calendar  for  similar  lati- 
tude in  any  other  part  of  the  contin- 
ent advises  him  to  do  so. 


Whenever,  then,  the  well  drained 
soil  breaks  kindly  at  the  invitation 
of  the  spading  fork,  plunge  it  in  to 
the  cross  head.  Rake  lightly  and 
not  too  finely,  for  there  are  heavy 
rains  to  come;  and  a  degree  of 
coarseness  in  the  surface  is  a  partial 
escape  from  undue  compacting.  Do 
not  clean  the  ground  before  spading, 
litter  it  rather  with  manure  and  the 
weeds  which  are  cleaned  from  the 
walks.  All  this  vegetable  refuse,  to- 
gether with  the  grass  and  weeds 
growing  in  the  space  itself,  should 
be  dug  deeply  into  the  soil  to  in- 
crease its  humus  and  to  promote 
richness  and  friability.  Then  plant 
everything  except  the  few  things 
which  insist  on  fpost  freedom.  All 
the  things  which,  on  the  seedsmen's 
packets,  are  marked  "hardy"  and 
half  hardy  are  safe  in  Feb.  in  Cal., 
except  low  frosty  places  in  the  val- 
leys, and  on  the  mountains. 

Shrub  Pruning. — If  the  pruning  of 
shrubs  earlier  in  the  season  has  been 
neglected,  do  it  now.  Cut  out  the 
weak  old  wood  and  shorten  the 
growth  of  the  previous  year  to  good 
strong  wood  buds  which  will  now 
be  swelling.  Such  a  bud  on  the 
rose  will  bring  a  shoot  which  will 
bloom  in  May. 

Take  cuttings  for  new  rose  bushes 
now  if  you  have  not  done  it  already, 


J  for  dormant  wood  will  root  well 
j  and  blossom  soon  after  the  bush  from 
which  it  was  taken.  Put  in  all  com- 
mon geranium  cuttings — even  the 
current  growth  will  root  readily. 
Multiply  all  common  border  plants 
like  violets  which  grow  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

February  is  a  good  month  to  do 
anything  in  the  garden  which  has 
been  over-looked  earlier  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  nearly  everything  also 
from  which  one  can  look  forward 
with  keen  anticipation,  for  much  of 
the  satisfaction  of  coming  months 
will  depend  on  what  is  well  done  in 
February. 

If  you  have  not  already  planted 
out  roses  and  hardy  shrubs  from  the 
nurseries,  do  it  now.  Keep  the  spring 
flowering  bulbs  growing  well  with 
manure,  and  water  if  the  rains  are 
light.  Continue  planting  such  bulbs 
as  gladioli,  watsonia,  etc.,  and  plant 
seed  or  transplant  the  whole  list  of 
herbaceous  perennials.  Start  pansies, 
stocks,  etc.,  in  the  boxes  for  later 
planting  out.  Continue  starting  car- 
nations from  cuttings,  and  by  all 
means  plant  out  irises  if  it  has  not 
been  undertaken  earlier.  Watch  for 
plant  lice  on  all  plants,  nearly,  and 
dose  them  with  soap  sprays  or  insect 
powders.  An  early  killing  lessens 
later  trouble. 


Write  for  my  1915  Illustrative  and  Descriptive  Price  Catalog 
of  Ornamentals,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Flowers,  and  Foliage  Plants. 

It  will  assist  you  in  making  selections  for  beautifying  your  Home 
Grounds,  Park  or  Avenue. 

My  Stock  is  Large  and  Varied. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  desirable : 


Deciduous  Shade 
Trees 
Chestnut 
Mulberry 

Poplar 
Sycamore 
Weeping  Elm 
Weeping  Mulberry 
Weeping  Willow 

Evergreen  Shade 
Trees 
Acacias,  Camphors 
Arborvitaes 
Cedars,  Cypress 

Eucalypti 
Junipers,  Pines 
Sequoias,  Yews 
Many  others 

Deciduous  Flowering 
Shrubs 

Crape  Myrtle 
Hydrangea 
Flowering  Apple 
Flowering  Quince 
Flowering  Pomegranate 
Bridal  Wreath 
Lemon  Verbena 
Lilac 

Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Abelia,  Arbutus 
Box  Trees,  Cassias 
Camellias,  Choisya 
Crataegus,  Daphne 
Eleagnus,  Euonymus 
Escallonia,  Eugenia 

Holly,  Laurels 
Ligustrum,  Myrtle 
Pittosporum 

Roses,  Palms,  Bamboos  .  &  Foliage  Plants 

Send  me  your  "Want  List"  for  special  quotations. 

Also,  I  will,  on  request,  be  pleased  to  advise  with  you  relative 
to  your  plans  for  planting. 

Safe  deliveries  guaranteed  to  all  points  in  California, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 

406  Euclid  Ave.,  Ontario,  California 
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CALIFORNIA  BEAUTIFUL 
NEXT  YEAR. 

(Continued  from  page  649) 

bors  less  fortunate?  Both  the  fra- 
grant Princess  of  Wales  and  the  large 
flowered,  long-stemmed  California 
violets  ought  to  be  in  everybody's 
yard.  The  former,  when  cut,  fill  the 
house  with  a  delightful  sense  of 
pleasure — the  others  are  always 
wanted  for  decoration.  Violets  may 
be  transplanted  any  time  and  do  not 
require  much  care,  though  in  com- 
mon with  all  plants,  they  respond  to 
intelligent,  kind  treatment. 


Callas  Bloom  Perennially. 

Akin  to  the  violet,  but  more  hu- 
man, is  the  universal  pansy,  the  seed 
of  which  may  be  sown  now  in  a  loca- 
tion that  will  remain  reasonably  cool 
and  moist  when  springtime  comes.  Or 
they  may  be  planted  in  flats  and 
transplanted  in  February  or  March. 
Such  a  range  of  colors  and  variega- 
tions and  baby  expressions  may  be 
had,  that  we  may  all  have  different 
favorites. 

Corn  flowers  or  bachelors'  buttons 
are  easily  induced  to  produce  grace- 
ful cut  flowers.  To  get  early  bloom, 
bow  the  seed  in  boxes  under  cover 
and  transplant  in  March  or  April. 
They  may  be  sown  where  they  are 
to  remain,  but  should  later  be  thin- 
ned out  to  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

The  marguerites  and  Shasta  dais- 
ies can  scarcely  be  excelled  as  hedge 
or  bed  plants.    While  the  cut  flowers 


often  make  a  disreputable  showing 
because  too  many  are  crowded  deep 
and  promiscuously  into  a  vessel, 
there  is  no  danger  of  having  the 
blooms  too  thick  in  the  rows.  The 
seed  may  prove  disappointing,  for 
they  vary  more  or  less  and  are  a  long 
time  producing  flowers.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  to  start  in  Shasta 
daisies  is  to  spend  some  extra  mon- 
ey for  roots,  which  should  be  plant- 
ed not  over  a  foot  apart  in  order  to 
get  the  massing  effect. 

Vines  and  Shrubbery. — Nearly 
everyone  knows  the  riot  of  roses 
that  overrun  nearly  every  cottage 
in  the  land,  the  tree  roses,  and  the 
bushes.  From  some  varieties  of 
each  we  of  California,  may  pick 
the  queen  of  flowers  at  Christmas 
or  Independence  Day;  we  may  dec- 
orate our  brides  and  our  dead  and 
our  new  born  at  any  time  of  year 
with  out-door  blooms.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  propagate  the  kind  you 
like  best  is  to  cut  a  stick  of  the  past 
season's  wood  (not  the  soft  growth) 
a  foot  long  and  stick  it  in  the  ground 


Simpler  Form  of  Rose. 

tightly,  where  not  too  much  shade 
and  moisture  will  cause  it  to  mil- 
dew. 

Some  of  us  even  like  a  change 
from   the   ever-present   rose,  and 
for  such  the  camellia  will  furnish  i 
the  same  delights  with  their  waxy  | 


petals  and  glossy  leaves.  They 
bloom  profusely  all  winter,  while 
the  rose  is  in  its  most  dormant 
state. 

In  commending  to  our  readers  the 
beautification  of  their  homes  and 
roads  and  yards,  we  feel  a  joy  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  contributing 
to  the  best  there  is  in  human  life. 
We  covet  enjoyment  of  our  fair  land, 
both  for  the  beautifiers  and  for  the 
visitors,  who  are  soon  to  revel  in  the 
glories  of  California  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Fair,  which  is  to 
open     on     time     at  San  Francisco, 


Pinks  and  Marguerites. 

February  20,  1915,  and  the  one  at 
San  Diego,  which  is  to  open  January 
1,  1915. 


FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS. 


An  Irishman  was  somewhat  under 
the  weather  and  he  consulted  a  phys- 
ician. The  doctor  said:  "Patrick 
you're  run  down  a  bit,  that's  all. 
What  you  need  is  animal  food." 

Remembering  his  case  a  few  days 
afterward,  when  in  that  neighbor- 
hood the  doctor  called  upon  Pat  in 
the  stable. 

"Well,  Pat.  how  are  you  getting 
along  on  the  treatment?" 

"Oh,  sure,  sor,  Ol  manage  all  right 
with  the  grain  and  oats,  but  it  is 
mighty  hard  with  the  chopped  hay." 
— Exchange. 


If  in  Doubt- 
Plant  Prune  Trees 


The  demand  for  Prunes  is 
constantly  increasing  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  this  de- 
mand. With  a  cheap  water  rate  thru 
to  the  Eastern  state*,  giving  California 
grower*  control  of  this  market,  prune 
trees  become 

Staple  Money-Makers 

In  the  export  market  they  compete 
successfully  with  European  grown  var. 
ieties. 

Our  parent  tree,  of  French,  Imperial,  Sugar 

*i  j  /  e  Sar?ent  nave  been  carefully 
selected  from  trees  flavins-  the  best  record  of 

8f  FRUIT'  PRODUCTI^^^  AJW  SIZE 
'  WRITE  US  FIRST 


The  Silva - Bergtholdt  Co. 
P.O.BoxH    Newcastle,  Cal. 


tJEM  I  MO 


KRWUl'ETTB 


The  best  commercial   Waiuui;  also 
San  Jose  Mayette.    All  trees  grafted 
on  California  Black  Walnut  root. 
H  to  10  IneheM  above  ground. 

SIzph  from  3  to  10  feet. 
Prices  reasonable. 

SUNSET  NURSERY, 
523  San  Carlos  St.,  San  Joiie,  Calif. 


5g  *<yyn<  '.■  ajggfri 


Strawberry  Plants 

Big  bearers,  all  known  producing 
varieties,  only  true  and  tried  plants 
•old.  Millions  of  plants,  years  of 
success,  large,  firm,  juicy  fruit; 
every  plant  guaranteed.  Big  yields, 
bear  until  stopped  by  freezing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 
J.  A.  Bauei   ?    Judsonia,  Ark., 
Strawberry  Specialist—Estab.  1 860. 


MANURE 

Carload  Liota  

HORSE,  COW  or  SHEEP 
Fresh  or  Well  Rotted. 

Call  or  write 
PACIFIC  MANURE  * 
FERTILIZING  CO. 
420  Davis  St.  San  Francisco 


We  again  solicit  the  fruit  tree  and  vine  orders  of  the  planters  of  the  West,  knowing  that  nothing  but  the  Best  will  satisfy  the 
experienced  buyer.    Twentv-eight  years  of  successful  nurserv  business  has  proven  the  quality  of 

KIR  KM  AN  TREES 

and  the  treatment  Kirkman  accords  his  customers.  Our  steadily  growing  patronage  has  demanded  that  we  grow  more  stock  each 
year,  until  we  now  have  more  than  five  million  trees  and  vines  growing  in  our  nursery  plants  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stock  in  our  nurseries,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  this  coming  winter  and  spring,  is  already  sold  to  early 
customers,  but  we  still  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  a  general  assortment  of  ORNA- 
MENTAL and  SHADE  trees,  etc.,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  plant?  We  have  it,  without  doubt,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Illustrated  price  catalog  on  application.    Please  mention  what  varieties  you  are  expecting  to  use. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  p.  o.  box  6q4,  mssiME 
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Loosening  Heavy  Orchard  Soil. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

A  heavy  green  cover  crop,  plowed 
under,  soon-  disappears,  as  observed 
by  C.  V.  Freed  of  Placer  county,  and 
Rudolph  Wiltz  of  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty, and  hence  they  believe  its  value 
is  negligible  for  its  physical  affect  on 
this  soil.  Mr.  Wiltz  says  he  plowed 
under  a  green  crop  for  15  years  on 
his  heavy  soil,  part  of  which  has  a 
sandy  subsoil  far  down.  His  problem 
was  to  open  up  the  soil,  make  it 
more  available  to  air  and  beneficial 
bacteria.  Mr.  Freed's  problem  was 
more  largely  to  keep  a  good  supply 
of  humus  in  his  decomposed  granite 
soil. 

Two  solutions  are  worked  satis- 
factorily by  Mr.  Wiltz,  who  has  im- 
proved his  soil  25  to  30  per  cent 
since  moving  onto  the  place  26  years 
years  ago.  The  improvement  has 
come  about  in  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years. 

He  has  very  seldom  burned  any 
brush.  Sometimes  it  was  piled  and 
allowed  to  rot  until  it  could  be  plow- 
ed under  easily.  His  later  system  of 
disposal  is  to  plow  furrows  as  close 
to  the  tree  rows  as  possible,  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  he  is  to  plow 
in  spring — scrape  the  brush  Into  the 
furrows  and  cover  it  with  dirt.  This 
can  be  done  with  disk  or  plow  and 
the  furrows  left  by  this  operation 
serve  a  vital  purpose  as  will  be  told 
later. 

Effect  on  Irrigation. — All  plowing 
and  shovel  cultivating  is  done  in  the 
general  direction  in  which  the  irriga- 
tion water  is  to  flow  to  make  the  soil 
take  water  better.  The  cross  cultiva- 
tion is  all  done  with  disks  to  avoid 
scattering  the  brush  the  first  year  it 
is  in  the  ground.  On  the  Wiltz  ranch 
the  slope  of  the  land  Is  such  that  the 
plowing  may  be  done  either  direction 
without  much  difference  to  the  irri- 
gation. So  that  next  year,  if  he  de- 
sires, the  land  may  be  cross  plowed, 
for  by  that  time  the  brush  has  be- 
come so  punky  that  it  breaks  into 
small  pieces  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  plowing. 

The  brush  is  used  in  this  way,  not 
alone  for  its  plant  food  value,  but 
perhaps  even  more  for  its  value  in 
loosening  up  the  soil.  Wherever  a 
stick  has  rotted,  there  the  water  pen- 
etrates easily. 

Matures  His  Cover  Crop.— A  win- 
ter cover  crop  is  one  of  the  main 
features  in  the  improvement  of  Mr. 
Wiltz's  soil.  Vetch  and  bur  clover 
are  favorites  and  he  likes  the  leg- 
umes rather  than  weeds  or  grains  on 
account  of  the  addition  they  make 
in  nitrogen,  to  the  fertility.  But  he 
doesn't  plow  it  under  green  as  most 
folks,  but  lets  it  mature  until  it  has 
a  woody  fiber  that  when  decayed  will 
produce  more  and  more  looseness  of 
soil  than  if  plowed  under  earlier. 

But  how  about  the  late  spring 
plowing?  Sometimes  it  gets  too  dry 
to  plow  before  the  cover  crop  mat- 
ures. So  the  system  wouldn't  work- 
without  a  chance  to  soak  the  soil  by 
Irrigation. 

But  to  irrigate  a  deep  heavy  cover 


crop  by  flooding  is  impracticable  and 
wasteful.  So  in  the  fall  the  furrows 
or  ditches  left  after  covering  the 
brush  are  left  unfilled  and  others  are 
made  by  running  a  disk  up  and  down 
the  rows.  The  cover  is  sowed  after 
the  ditches  are  made,  and  the  ob- 
struction of  water  flow  next  spring 
by  the  plant  growth  holds  the  water 
till  it  soaks  the  soil  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

A  disk  is  preferred  for  making  the 
irrigation  ditches  because  it  leaves 
the  soil  loose  and  porous.  A  plow- 
made  ditch  slicks  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows  so  the  water  runs  through 
without  soaking  in.  So  when  the  plow 
is  used,  a  clod  masher  or  something 
is  dragged  lengthwise  over  it  to 
scrape  more  or  less  loose  dirt  in  to 
act  as  obstruction  for  the  water.  The 
half-rotted  sticks  of  brush  and  dried 
stems  of  cover  crop  also  naturally 
act  as  obstruction  and  channels  for 
water  all  through  the  soil.  More  than 
that  they  hold  moisture  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  humus  that  has 
come  from  them,  to  be  available  for 
ready  redistribution  as  the  trees  use 
it  and  as  the  summer  wind  and  sun 
draw  it  out  from  the  surface. 

Encourages  Earthworms. — Aside 
from  these  advantages,  Mr.  Wiltz 
believes  that  among  the  farmers' 
best  friends  are  angleworms,  the 
kind  that  plow  the  soil  and  aerate  it 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
In  a  hard  soil,  or  one  periodically 
baked  by  the  sun,  these  worms  can- 
not do  their  work.  Neither  can  they 
multiply  properly,  for  their  food  is 
cut  short.  The  decaying  woody  vege- 
tation furnishes  them  food  and  mois- 
ture and  air;  it  also  makes  possible 
their  good  work  for  the  farmers. 


the  nuts,  such  as  thickness  of  shell, 
etc.  The  trade  universally  demands 
bleached  nuts. 


A  gas  turbine  has  been  invented 
to  eliminate  the  reciprocal  motion  of 
ordinary  gas  engines. 


ALMOND  MARKET  DEMAND. 

[By  Manager  T.  C.  Tucker  of  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange.] 


Nonpareil,  IXL,  Ne  Plus,  Drake 
Seedling  and  Languedoc  are  the 
principal  varieties  in  demand.  There 
is  some  demand  for  Peerless  in  cer- 
tain markets.  There  is  also  a  limit- 
ed demand  for  Hardshells. 

Each  market  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
goods.  Some  prefer  the  IXL  and  Ne 
Plus  exclusively  while  other  markets 
prefer  the  Nonpareil,  and  we  have 
markets  that  use  principally  Drake 
and  Languedoc.  We  are  unable  ta 
explain  the  reason  for  this  condition. 

The  Nonpareil  is  the  variety  that 
is  usually  shelled.  The  plant  at  Sac- 
ramento is  used  exclusively  for  shell- 
ing and  not  hulling.  Each  grower  is 
expected  to  do  the  work  of  hulling. 

The  California  almond  meat  busi- 
ness is  in  its  infancy.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mar- 
keting shelled  almonds,  such  as  high 
freight  rates  and  competition  from 
Europe.  We  are,  however,  gradually 
developing  a  market  and  look  for- 
ward to  big  things  in  this  line. 

All  varieties  of  almonds  marketed 
in  the  shell  are  bleached  with  sul- 
phur, the  amount  of  sulphur  applied 
being  according  to  the  condition  of 


FERTILIZER 


Put  strength  into  the  soil — put  back  into 
it  what  the  crops  take  out — put  it  in  while 
the  soil  is  yet  capable  of  utilizing  nutriment 
— and  above  all  put  in  natural  animal  fertil- 
izer— the  surest  of  all  crop  producers. 

Write  us  for  the  booklet  which  tells  about 
animal  fertilizer. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Western  Meat 
Company 

704  Townsend  St., 
San  Francisco 


40-ACRE  EQUIPPED 

r ARMS 

On  every  40  acres  we  install  a  pumping  plant,  provide 
trees  and  seed  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  necessary  farm  imple- 
ments to  begin  your  work. 

This  establishes  you  at  once  on  good  land  in  the  early 
fruit  district  of  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley,  and  assures  you 
of  crop  returns  the  first  year. 

Everyone  who  wants  a  farm  should  investigate  this  offer. 

WRITE  TO 

DUDLEY  MOULTON 

1202-1204  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Alpha  Combination  Power  Spray  Outfit. 


Equipped  with  a  Duplex  Ver- 
tical Cylinder,  double-acting 
pump,  direct  connected  to  a  2- 
H.  P.  self-contained  ALPHA 
ENGINE,  on  an  all-steel  frame 
and  platform,  ready  to  be 
mounted  on  wagon  trucks. 

A    THOROUGHLY  DEPEND- 
ABLE OUTFIT. 

Send  for  Catalog  SB. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEATTLE. 


ROCK    HARBOR   LIME    FOR  SPRAYING 

Standard  for  20  years. 

Because — It  slakes  quickly  and  freely.  Is  free  from  grit  and  will  not 
clog  pumps.  It  will  not  precipitate  when  In  solution.  It  sticks  like  paint 
when  applied.  Covers  more  surface,  pound  for  pound,  than  any  other 
lime  on  the  market.        If  not  for  aale  by  your  dealer,  write  us. 

TACOMA  AND  ROCHE  HARBOR  LIME  CO., 
115  Berry  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Clingstone  Peach  Trees 

PHILLIPS  1  We  cut  our  buds  from  a  block  of 
trees  that  have  proven  an  exceptionally  good  strain 
of  this  variety.  Peach  trees  are  always  a  safe  investment — 
the  demand  is  large,  the  price  firm,  and  the  profit  good. 
What  more  can  you  ask  i 


TUSCAN  I  Ours  are  the  i  mproved  Round  Tuscans 
— firmer,  more  symmetrical  and  uniform,  Finer 
Grained,  less  subjectto  Wind-Fall  and  Split-pit,  and  preferred 
(to  the  exlent  of  $2  to  $  5  more  a  ton)  by  canners t o  the  oblong 
Tuscans  commonly  propagated. 


T*»E  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO.,  "Fruit  Tree  Specialists,"  P.  0.  Box  B  Newcastle,  Cal. 
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Artistically  Designed  Lawn  Garden 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

Way  up  into  December,  Henry 
Pohlman's  old  fashioned  two  story 
house  overlooks  a  most  pleasing 
flowery  lawn  garden  stretching  i 
couple  hundred  feet  toward  a  high 
way  in  Santa  Clara  county.  We 
knew  it  was  the  Pohlman  place,  for 
over  the  end  of  the  one  straight  walk 
which  stretched  away  between  flow 
ery  geraniums  to  a  corner  of  the 
house  was  an  artistic  black  board, 
gold-lettered  to  read,  "12  Oaks, 
Henry  Pohlman."  It  was  supported 
from  a  cross-piece  over  the  walk, 
resting  on  a  walnut  tree  at  one  side 
and  a  white  painted  4  x  4  on  the 
other. 

Outlines. — There  are  eight  such 
walnut  trees  across  the  front  of  the 
lawn  and  the  citrus  grove  of  50  or 
60  young  trees  beside  it.  On  the 
side  of  the  lawn  opposite  the  citrus, 
Is  a  field  of  the  majestic  old  oaks 
which  may  be  found  in  so  many 
parts  of  California. 

It  was  four  years  ago  that  the 
Pohlman  family  laid  out  the  lawn 
garden  on  a  carefully  conceived  plan. 
The  straight  walk  bounds  the  citrus 
orchard  with  a  two  or  three-year 
geranium  border  four  feet  wide  on 
each  side, withroses,  petunias,  candy- 
tuft, bamboo  bushes,  evergreen 
shrubberry  and  earlier  blooming 
flowers  intermixed.  At  the  side  next 
to  the  oaks,  a  walkway  curves  In  a 
general  diagonal  direction  to  the 
center  of  the  front  porch,  in  the 
shape  of  an  Indian  bow.  This  too,  is 
bordered  on  the  oak  side  with  gerani- 
ums, roses,  and  earlier  blooming 
flowers. 

The  Oak  is  a  Strong  Feature. — 
In  the  hollow  of  the  bow-shaped 
walk  is  one  of  the  great  oaks,  sur- 
rounded by  a  concrete  circle  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  oak's 
heavy  body  and  lower  limbs  are 
beautifully  draped  with  climbing 
geranium  ivy  still  in  bloom.  With- 
in the  circle  are  bulbs  which  will 
blaze  forth  in  beauty  next  spring. 
Around  it  is  a  walk  into  which 
turns  a  slightly  S-shaped  walk  lead- 
ing from  the  sign  at  the  highway. 

This  leaves  a  curve-bounded  tri- 
angle fronted  by  the  walnuts  along 
the  highway,  between  which  are 
more  geraniums.  Following  the 
curves  of  this  interior  walk  too,  is  a 
wide  geranium  border  back  of  which 
In  the  fertile  soil  are  curves  of  roses 
and  other  shrubbery.  In  the  center 
of  the  triangle  is  a  holly  tree  in  a 
10  foot  circle  bounded  by  a  neat 
white-painted  inch  board,  probably 
bent  to  shape  by  sawing  into  the 
inner  side  at  short  intervals. 

All  of  the  walks  are  bounded  by 
similar  white  boards,  which  seem 
none  the  worse  for  their  four  years' 
service.  They  are  held  in  place  by 
stakes  on  the  dirt  side. 

From  the  big  oak.  a  short  walk 
leads  in  gentle  curves  direct  to  the 
straight  walk.  This  leaves  another 
triangle  bounded  by  two  curves  and 
a  straight  line.  It  is  covered  with 
bluegrass  and  clover,  with  bamboos, 
and  oleanders  in  the  corners  and 
lemons  and  geraniums  along  the 
straight  side.  The  bow-shaped  path 
opens  onto  a  walk  which  reaches 
across  the  front  of  the  house,  just 
where  the  steps  lead  down  from  the 
porch.  This  makes  it  end  only  a 
dozen  feet  from  the    end    of  the 


straight  walk,  and  in  the  blunt 
point  so  formed  is  a  riot  of  rose 
bushes.  The  plot  between  the  roses 
and  the  big  oak  is  blue  grass,  with 
a  big  feather-leaved  palm  set  close 
to  the  geranium  border  of  the 
straight  walk  so  it  does  not  shut  off 
the  view  of  the  oak  from  the  porch. 
In  two  corners  of  this  plot  are  bam- 
boo bushes  and  in  one  of  the  corn- 
ers near  the  oak  is  an  oleander. 

Acacia. — On  the  other  side  of  the 
bow-shaped  walk  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  house  is  a  large  acacia 
which  in  spring  will  scent  the  air 
with  its  yellow  flowers.  Around  and 
beyond  this  are  such  roses  and 
flowers  as  fancy  dictates  out  toward 
the  oak  grove. 

Lilies  and  Bulbs. — In  front  of  the 
porch  reaching  up  to  either  side  of 
the  steps  are  calla  lilies  and  others 
of  the  higher  growing  bulbs. 

The  straight  walk  makes  a  jog  at 
the  corner  of  the  house  to  make 
room  for  more  geraniums  and  white 
lilies  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  for  a  fan-leaved  palm  to  which 
a  drapery  of  smilax  clings.  There  is 
a  border  of  light-colored  foliage 
plants  around  the  other  side  of  the 
jog  which  shortly  turns  to  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the 
straight  walk  to  pass  by  a  large 
feather-leaved  palm  in  another  con- 
crete circle.  Beyond  the  circle  and 
its  palm  is  a  great  pepper  tree 
glowing  with  red  berries  amid  its 
graceful,  hanging,  much-divided 
leaves.  The  pepper,  big  as  it  is, 
seems  to  nestle  under  a  giant  oak 
back  by  the  kitchen  door,  under 
which  is  turning  space  for  the  auto 
which  may  come  by  way  of  a  drive 
along  the  far  side  of  the  lemons  and 
oranges. 

The  Women  Can  Care  for  It. — 
It  is  all  so  simple,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  so  easily  cared 
for  with  plenty  of  green  and  plenty 
of  color,  with  no  harsh  lines,  but 
every  border  except  one,  a  graceful 
curve,  with  magnificent  old  oaks  for 
a  back  ground  and  a  citrus  orchard 
in  the  foreground.  There  is  no  more 
work  to  keep  the  place  beautiful 
than  the  women  could  do,  and  they 
are  far  healthier  and  happier  for 
the  time  they  spend  in  the  flowering 
lawn  garden. 


Too  much  attention  is  paid  to  put. 
ting  new  chemicals  in  the  soil,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of 
N.  Y.  Experiment  Station.  Not 
enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  the  soil  which  aid 
in  making  available  the  food  ele- 
ments already  there. 


To  promote  the  germination  of 
canna  seeds,  put  them  in  a  cup.  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  in  the  water 
twenty-four  hours,  then  take  them 
out  and  plant  them. — Park's  Floral. 


One  flower  catalog  we  notice  gives 
a  table  of  names  indicating  the 
height  of  the  plants,  whether  peren- 
nial or  annual,  and  whether  they 
thrive  in  shade,  partial  shade  or  sun. 


In  laying  out  a  front  yard,  get  the 
taller  plants  behind  the  others,  con- 
sider blooming  dates,  and  harmony 
of  colors. 


HAVE  BEEN  TESTED  FOR  YOU. 

You  will  have  no  disappointments  if  the  seeds  are  given  a  proper 
chance.  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  require  all  their  seeds  to  pass  a  very 
strict  test. 

FOR  PURITY,  QUALITY  AND  VITALITY. 

Read  how  our  seeds  are  tested  and  tried, 

in  our  beautiful  and  useful 
Garden  Guide  for  1015  Just  Published. 

A   copy    of   this    useful    publication    containing    a  complete 
list  of  choice 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

will  be  mailed  Free  to  you  on  request. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Order  Seeds. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

125  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"One  Thousand  Questions  in  Cali- 
fornia Agriculture  Answered" 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Horticulture.  University  of  California;  Editor  of  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS; 
Author  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  and  "California 
Vegetables  In  Garden  and  Field,"  eta. 

This,  the  latest  work  of  the  author,  consists  of  1000  of  th« 
most  important  questions  on  every  subject  that  have  perplexed  th« 
farmer  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  In  this  book,  the  problem 
appears  with  its  solution  by  Prof.  Wickson  immediately  following. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance  to 
every  farmer,  no  matter  in  what  branch  of  farming  he  is  engaged 
and  the  comprehensive  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  the  sub- 
ject which  interests  him  without  delay. 

The  departments  of  the  book  consist  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  have  confronted  our  readers  in.  Fruit  Growing,  Vege- 
table Growing,  Grain  and  Forage  Crops,  Soils,  Fertilizing  and  Irri- 
gation, Live  Stock  and  Dairy,  Diseases  of  Animals,  Feeding  Farm 
Animals,  Poultry-keeping  and  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
"ONE  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
\<;i;i(  ULTURE  ANSWERED" 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  reference  book,  'written  by  the  highest 
authority  on  the  matters  treated,  that  has  ever  been  published,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  California  farmer. 

Contains  256  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 

Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid. 
525  Market  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal 


FARM  PRODUCE 
EGGS  and 
POULTRY 


Second 
Hand 


PIPE 


Screw 
Casing 


The  Farmers'  Union  Inc. 

la  now  located  at  1235-37  Bant  Sixth  St.,  Loa  Aja- 

gelen,  and  respectfully  solicit  consignments  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  including  eggs  and 
poultry.  We  guarantee  to  get  the  highest  market  price 
and  remit  promptly  to  shippers.  A  trial  shipment  solicited. 
We  work  on  a  commission  basis,  stating  to  shippers  the 
amounts  we  receive  for  produce.  We  will  give  you  a 
square  deal.  Send  on  your  produce.  FARMERS'  UNION, 
Inc.,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Cheadle,  Mgr.,  Loa  Aneelea  Branch, 
1235-37  i:.  6th  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 


ALEXANDER  PIPE  COMPANY 

—  254  No.  Point  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  — 
501  Clarence  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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How  to  Plant  Tulips  for  Results. 


Tulip  buds  that  are  expected  to 
brighten  the  lawn  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  must  be  planted  in  the 
late  fall  after  heavy  frosts  or  light 
freezes  have  checked  vegetation. 
These  plants  are  adapted  to  out-of- 
door  culture  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  weather  is 
cold  enough  to  freeze  the  soil 
for  a  few  weeks  in  winter  and  they 
should  be  planted  about  a  month 
before  the  ground  is  liable  to  freeze 
up.  In  California  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall  after  the  rains, 
without  any  reference  to  ground- 
freezing.  Other  "Holland  bulbs," 
such  as  the  hyacinth  and  narcissus, 
should  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  tulip. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's specialist  considers  that  tu- 
lips are  most  appropriately  planted 
among  shrubbery  where  they  may 
be  naturalized  or  where  they  may  re- 
main permanently.  In  general  they 
are  used  to  advantage  in  formal  beds 
or  in  borders  on  the  lawn. 

The  best  soil  for  the  tulip  is  a 
light  loam.  It  should  be  well 
drained,  and  sand  is  better  than 
clay.  In  clay  soils  it  is  desirable 
to  set  the  bulbs  on  a  layer  of  sand, 
to  insure  drainage,  while  in  heavy 
soils  the  sand  should  completely 
surround  them.  They  do  best  in  a 
rich  soil,  but  manure  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs.  It 
is  best  applied  to  a  previous  crop. 
When  fertilization  is  necessary  at 
the  time  of  planting,  well-rotted  ma- 
nure compost  should  be  used.  The 
soil  should  be  put  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Tulips  should  be  set  four  inches 
deep  while  hyacinths  and  narcissi 
should  be  set  six  inches,  in  all  cases 
measuring  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the,  bulbs  of  any  variety  of  a 
uniform  size  and  to  set  them  at  a 
uniform  depth,  as  on  this  depends 
uniformity  in  time  of  blooming. 

After  blooming,  the  naturalized 
plantings  need  no  further  attention 
except  when  replanting  becomes  nec- 
essary, which  in  the  case  of  tulips 
would  be  in  about  three  years,  and  of 
the  other  bulbs  about  five.  Bedded 
bulbs  should  be  left  as  long  as  pos- 
sible before  digging  so  as  to  ripen 
them.     They  are  ready  when  the 


CALIFORNIA  GROWN 

J.  H.  HALE  PEACH 

For  sale,  seven  thousand  dormant  buds 
Price  20c  each.    $15  per  hundred. 

Robert  C.  Morrison,  Nurseryman 

KING  RANCH,  LOOMI9,  CAL. 


Plant  Pears  for  profit. 
California  Bartlett  ripen 
earlier  than  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  grown 
pears.  During  their  sea- 
son they  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Silva-Bergtholdt's 

FOOT-HILL  GROWN 
PEAR  TREES 

ut«  strong,  hardy  nst 
systems,  the  founsstUa 
of  (U  successful  trsss. 


We  have  a  fine  block  of  Bartlett,  Cornice, 
Winter  Nelis,  Anion  and  other  varieties. 
Our  buds  are  cut  from  selected  parent  trees. 
THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Frilt  Tree  Specialists" 
P.  O.  Box  B         Newcastle,  Cal. 


foliage  begins  to  die.  If  necessary 
to  dig  before  ripe  they  will  deterior- 
ate more  rapidly  than  if  well  ripen- 
ed. After  digging,  dry  in  the  sun 
until  the  tops  are  well  cured,  take 
off  all  the  leaves,  store  on  shallow 
trays,  where  mice  and  rats  will  not 
trouble,  till  the  following  autumn. 


GROW  SOME  DAHLIAS. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  dahlia  should  u«  grown  more 
than  it  is  because  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  flowers  to  cultivate  and  be- 
cause it  gives  a  wealth  of  bloom 
during  the  fall  and  summer  months. 
Once  started,  however,  it  must  not  be 
neglected  or  the  blooms  will  show 
the  effect.  To  one  starting  to  grow 
them  it  will  be  well  to  get  two  tubers 
each  of  three  or  four  varieties  and 
set  them  out  in  well-spaded  soil  dur- 
ing April  and  May;  the  later  they  are 
started  the  better  the  blooms  will  be 
in  the  fall.  The  .bulbs  should  be 
planted  about  three  inches  deep  and 


The  Adaptable  Dahlia. 

four  feet  apart,  and  when  the  stalks 
are  about  two  feet  high  they  should 
be  well  staked.  Mulch  heavily  with 
well-rotted  manure  and  soak  the 
ground  thoroughly  about  every  ten 
days.  Pick  off  the  small  buds  that 
cluster  around  the  large  central  one 
that  the  strength  of  the  plant  may 
be  concentrated  into  the  fewer  and 
make  larger  flowers.  Young  plants 
may  be  secured  from  gardens  and 
transplanted  about  June  1st.  In  the 
f^ill  the  bulbs  should  be  dug  up  and 
kept  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  next 
year's  planting.  Among  the  fine  va- 
rieties we  have  tried  are:  J.  H.  Jack- 
son, a  dark  mahogany,  cactus  var- 
riety;  Minnie  Burgle,  scarcely  crim- 
son, and  Madam  Van  Den  Dael,  soft 
pink,  all  of  which  are  fine. 


The  killed  tops  of  all  vegetation 
may  well  be  removed  from  one's 
flower  beds  after  Jack  Frost  has  vis- 
ited them.  This  is  merely  for  the 
sake  og  appearance,  as  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  making  the  garden 
more  successful  the  coming  season. 


With  bulbous  plants,  such  as  cala- 
diums,  gladiolas,  tuberoses,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  remove  all  the  soil  and 
dry  them  in  the  open  air  a  day  or 
two  before  storing. 


Many  flower  seed  should  be  plant- 
ed now  in  boxes  to  be  ready  for 
transplanting  in  spring. 


The  Panama  Canal  and 
The  California  fruit GroWer" 

D-A-N-A-M-A  C-A-N-A-L  spells,  to  most  people,  merely  Panama 
*     Canal,  but  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower  it  spells  OPPORTUNITY, 

for  fruit  can  now  be  shipped,  via  the  Canal,  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  at 

—►A  Saving  of  60%  or  More 

over  the  present  freight  rates.  This  means  Business  Expansion — new 
markets — greater  demand — larger  sales — and  MORE  PROFITS — for 
those  growers  who  are  prepared. 

Be  Prepared  By  Preparing  Now, 
Increase  your  acreage.     Plant  more  trees — thrifty   Foot.  Hill  Grown 
Trees,  with  their  good  root  systems,   hardiness,  and  freedom  from 
disease — the  Silva-Bergtholdt  kind. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  new 
world-wide  market,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  Oppor- 
tunity, are  discussed  thoroughly  in  our  new  Catalog  and  YEAR  BOOK 

— Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company 


"Fruit  Tree  Speciali 
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orange    iM-inn  1 

LEMON  J    L    I  L    W  i 

5   GRAPE  FRUIT    I     I'X  1^  ^  * 

LIME  JL  l.\J    4M    MKJ  I 


WE  are  digging  our  citrus  stock  now  and  the  trees  are 
splendid.  We  never  handled  or  grew  finer  trees. 
They  are  of  large  caliper,  well  branched  and  absolutely 
free  of  all  insect  or  fungus  pests.  We  have  about  75,000  trees 
to  dispose  cf  during  the  coming  season  which  accounts  for  the 
low  prices  at  which  we  are  offering  them:  Oranges,  Navel  and 
Valencias;  Lemons,  Eureka;  Grape  Fruit  ;  Limes.  These  are 
not  "cheap"  trees.  They  are  first  class  in  every  particular 
but  we  are  overstocked.  The  trees  can  be  seen  any  time  at 
our  Nursery  Salesyard  back  of  the  big  store. 
.  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  ornamentals,  parking  and  street 
trees,  roses  and  fruit  trees.  We  invite  your  inspection. 
Please  address  Department  R 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328^330  SO. MAIN  ST.  = 

Los  Angeles,    California  | 
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RELIABLE  TREES 

Get  them  from  the  most  com- 
plete nursery  in  the  world. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 
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COSTS    OF   IRRIGATION  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

[From  Address  by  Prof.  Samuel  Fortler  of  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  at  Washington   Irrigation  Institute.] 


Half  a  century  of  development 
throughout  the  arid  region  has  dem- 
onstrated that  irrigated  agriculture 
is  its  mainstay.  The  revenue  now 
derived  from  the  chief  irrigated 
crops  exclusive  of  some  of  the  high- 
ly specialized  industries  and  of  the 
by-products  of  the  irrigated  farm, 
is  probably  not  far  from  $300,000,- 
000  a  year.  As  such  records  go,  this 
is  not  a  bad  showing  when  one  con- 
siders that  this  revenue  has  been 
created  out  of  worthless  land  and 
wasted  water.  From  the  trend  of 
the  past  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  arid  States  in  the 
future  will  depend  to  a  much  great- 
er degree  on  the  products  of  the  ir- 
rigated farm.  The  irrigators  of  the 
West  may  therefore  be  justly  styled 
the  standard-bearers  in  the  march 
of  industrial  progress,  since  upon 
their  efforts  and  those  of  their 
descendants  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  the  future  greatness  of  the 
West  and  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

The  Farmer's  Part. — With  refer- 
ence to  the  farmer's  part  in  irriga- 
tion development,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  irrigation  enterprise  has  two 
essential  features.     The    first  con- 
sists in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  works  necessary   to  provide 
a  water  supply,  and  the  second  con- 
sists in  a  wise  use  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  of  the  soil  and  water.    In  the 
one,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  location  and  extent  of  the  irri- 
gable lands,  the  method  of  acquir- 
ing patents,  the  adequacy  and  de- 
pendability of  the  water  supply,  the 
character  of  the  structures  required, 
the  cost  of  the  water  supply  and  the 
best  method  of  financing,  managing, 
and  executing  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind.    After  this  first  part  has 
been  accomplished,  there  remains 
the  difficult  task  of  securing  the  re- 
quisite number  of  industrious  set- 
tlers having  money  enough  to  make 
a  start  under  desert  conditions,  and 
when  settlers  are  secured  there  fol- 
lows the  still  more  difficult  task  of 
putting  the  farms  on  a  paying  basis. 
There  are  feed  ditches  to  build,  sage 
brush  to  uproot,  fields  to  plow  and 
level,  implements  to  purchase,  fenc- 
es and  farm  buildings  to  erect  and 
no  end  of  minor  necessities  to  pro- 
vide for.    Generally  speaking,  the 
cost  of  the  water  right  per  acre  is 
less  than  that  of  the  improvements 
which  the  farmer  is  called  upon  to 
make  before  paying  crops  can  be 
harvested.  In  other  words,  the  total 
average  cost  of  irrigated  land,  apart 
from  the  cost  of  colonization,  when 
it  has  reached  the  producing  stage 
is  more  than  double  that  of  the  wa- 
ter right. 

To  the  estimated  cost  of  the  wa- 
ter right  should  be  added  a  large 
percentage  to  cover  contingencies, 
then  to  this  building  charge  should 
be  added  the  cost  of  colonization  as 
well  as  that  incurred  by  the  farmer 
In  putting  the  land  on  a  producing 
basis.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the 
estimate  of  the  engineer  on  the  cost 
of  the  works  averages  $40  per  acre 
for  the  lands  to  be  supplied,  past  ex- 
perience shows  that  at  least  30  per 
cent  should  be  added  to  this  cost  to 
take  care  of  the  extras  which  are 
certain  to  appear.  Then  to  this  $52 
per  acre  should  be  added  about  $20 
for  colonization  and  an  additional 


"BEST  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH" 

"AMERICAN"  Surface  Irrigation  PIPE 


fhe  pipe  with  the  original  double-locked  turned 
seam  —  stronger  —  more  durable  —  more  convenient — 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than  riveted  pipe,  and 
far  superior  to  any  other  surface  Irrigation  pipe  of  any 
character.    In  lengths  10  feet  6  inches. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  CO., 

Branch:  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno. 


Let  our  irrigation  engineers  solve  your  problems — 

FREE. 

Don't  experiment  with  unknown  pipe — get  the  tried 
and  tested  "American."    Write  for  catalog. 

Also  manufacturers  of  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 

354-56  Pacific  Electric  BulkUnf 
LOS  ANGELES 


$52  per  acre  to  cover  the  farmer's 
part  in  the  work  of  reclamation. 
Thus,  those  who  promote  and  finance 
such  undertakings  should  allow 
$124  per  acre.  It  is  also  just  as  im- 
portant to  inquire  into  the  how  and 
where  the  prospective  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  get  his  part  of  the  necessary 
capital,  and  what  interest  he  will 
have  to  pay,  as  it  is  to  determine 
how  and  where  capital  for  construc- 
tion will  be  raised.  In  most  instanc- 
es the  farmer  can  not  issue  and  dis- 
pose of  long-time  bonds,  neither  can 
he  get  capital  at  as  low  a  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  promoter.  Ample  time 
should  be  allowed  for  settlement.  If 
ten  years  are  likely  to  elapse  before 
50  per  cent  of  the  lands  are  settled 
and  reclaimed,  then  the  first  cost  of 
the  works  must  be  increased  to  pro- 
vide for  interest  and  other  overhead 
charges  during  this  period  of  non- 
use. 

Irrigation  Like  Manufacturing. — 

An  irrigation  enterprise  is  essential- 
ly a  large  manufacturing  plant.  The 
necessary  facilities  must  first  be  pro- 
vided. Then  out  of  the  raw  mater- 
ials of  water,  soil,  air,  sunshine,  and 
heat  the  skilled  artisan  makes  the 
finished  product.  One  branch  mill 
turns  out  alfalfa,  a  second  grain,  a 
third  potatoes,  and  a  fourth  fruit. 
All  large  plants  of  this  character,  al- 
though made  up  of  many  parts, 
should  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
needs  and  activities  of  all.  The  man- 
ufacturer who  would  erect  a  costly 
building  and  at  the  same  time  make 
no  provision  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  the  necessary  machin- 
ery would  be  regarded  as  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  this 
has  been  a  common  procedure  in  re- 
clamation work.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  on  structures 
with  little  or  no  thought  as  to  the 
final  outcome. 

The  settlers  would  be  called  upon 
to  provide  all  their  equipment,  ex- 
pend the  savings  of  years  and  in  gen 
eral  do  their  part  without  any  as- 
sistance or  guidance  from  those  who 
built  the  plant.  If  disease  destroyed 
their  crops,  if  transportation  com 
panies  overcharged  and  sidetracked 
their  shipments  and  if  markets  be 
came  glutted,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  producers,  but  the  effects  of 
these  handicaps  upon  the  undertak 
ing  as  a  whole  seldom  received  the 
consideration  their   importance  de 
manded. 

Farming  on  Paper. — It  is  so  easy 
to  become  a  successful  farmer  on  pa 
per.  Great  profits  merely  depend  on 
a  right  use  of  the  multiplication  ta 
ble.  Raw  land  which  the  speculator 
is  willing  to  give  away  for  the  small 
sum  of  $100  per  acre  will  be  worth 
$1000  an  acre  in  ten  years  if  plant- 


Special  Sale  ^ 

Farm  Implements 


Startling  reductions  in  many  lines.  We 
are  preparing  to  move  from  one  of  our 
warehouses  into  a  new  one  and  find 
hundreds  of  items  that  we  wish  to  close 
out  rather  than  move.  Prices  are 
sharply  reduced  for  quick  sales. 

PLOWS.  HARROWS,  LAND  ROLLERS,  RIDGERS,  DRILLS, 
TRANSPLANTERS,  CULTIVATORS,  MOWERS,  RAKES, 
FEED  CUTTERS,  CREAM  SEPARATORS,  BARN  EQUIP- 
MENT, GAS  ENGINES,  SCRAPERS,  VEHICLES,  WAGONS, 
TRUCKS,    GARDEN    TOOLS,    MILK    CANS,    PAILS,  ETC. 

We  can  only  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  principal  items.  Not 
all  styles  or  sizes  are  included,  but  plenty  for  you  to  pick  from. 
You  can  save  money  on  almost  everything  yon  need — but  re- 
member, the  quantities  are  limited.  Make  up  a  list  of  what 
you  need  and  write  or  call  and  see  us. 

Please  remember  that  we  are  not  mov- 
|  ing  our  office  and  salesrooms — merely 

one  of  our  warehouses.    You  will  still 
find  us  at  the  same  old  stand. 

Newell-Mathews^  Company 

Established  1886 

Implement!),  Wagons,  Dairy  Supplies,  Road  A  Grading  Machinery. 


200  NO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST., 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Light  Four  $1250  Special  Six  $1895 
Light  Six    $1585    Six  de  Luxe  $2350 


To  see,  to  ride  in,  to  drive,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
MITCHELL  superiority.    "Light  weight,  but  safety  first." 


Osen-Mcfarland  Auto  Co., 


661  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
First  and  St.  James  Sts.,  San  Jose. 
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YOU  CAN  PULL  ANY 
STUMP  BY  HAND 


"K 


that  one-inch  steel  cable  will 
hold  with  a 

99  HAND-POWER 
STUMP  PULLER 

absolutely  without  horses,  powder  or 
digging,  yet  it  weighs  only  171  lbs. 
and  one  man  easily  handles  it. 

"The  "K."  is  simple,  compact,  de- 
veloping a  straight  pull  of  48  tons. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  do  anything  any 
other 
puller 


will  do— better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
I  have  used  it  myself  on  Pacific 

Coast  stumps,  the  largest  i  n  the  world,  and  I 
KNOW  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO.  Used  by  U.  S. 
Gov't  in  Alaska  and  by  states  and  counties. 

I  Have  Sold  Hundreds  Without  a 
Single  Complaint  or  even  a 
Request  for  Repairs! 

iThe  "K"  can't  break  or  get  out  of  order; 
[  made  of  forged  Krupp  steel,  as  simple  to  oper- 
ate as  rowing  a  boat.    Works  on  side  hills, 
marshy  land,  any  grade  or  soil.  If  you  have 
idle  stump  land  YOU  NEKD  A  "K"l 
No  Extras  to  Buy 
200  feet  weather-proof  steel  cable 
]  and  all  equipment  included.  Write 
today  for  catalog  showing  actual 
'  k  photographs  of  the  "K"  at  work, 
,  and  special  Direct-to- You  Offer. 

tfV.  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  }2.  1926  2nd  Ave. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


Hercules 


All-Stee! 
Triple  Power 
Stump  Pullers 

yoa  can  clear  an  acre  a  day.  The  known 
and  proved  stump  puller  all  over  the 
civilized  world— easiest  to  operate.— 
most  durable.     Special  introductory 
price,  30  days'  trial  o(Tcr,3  years'  guar- 
antee, on  immediate 
orders.    Write   for  big 
Free  book  of  land  clear- 

^305^    HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

112  23rd  St. 
gBHESPs  iente7Ville, 
Iowa 


Make 
Money> 
Pulling 

Stumps ! 

m 


Add  new,  rich,  crop  growing  land  to 
your  own  farm  by  clearing  it  of  stumps. 
Clear  your  neighbors'  land.  Your  Her- 
cules will  be  kept  busy  when  others  see 
what  it  does.  Big  proSts  for  you. 
With  the 


BQierrjTrees 

IHhB)  Cherries  are  the 
ft-st,the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  fruit  of 
the  summer  season.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  profitable, 
yielding  from  $400  to  $600 
an  acre,  makes  them  a 
good  "buy"  for  any  fruit 
grower  in  position  to  raise 
them. 

Our  block  includes  Bing,  Black 
Oregon,  Black  Tartarian,  Bur» 
bank.  Royal  Ann,  and  other  good 
varieties  on  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  Root.   Write  Us  First. 

THE   SILVA  -  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

"Fruit  Tree  Specialists" 
P.O.Box    .  Newcastle.  Col 


ed  to  orchards.  A  seasonal  yield  of 
8  tons  from  an  acre  of  alfalfa  land 
when  converted  into  dairy  products 
will  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars  and 
when  the  net  profit  from  one  chick- 
en' is  $3  per  year  that  from  300  will 
surely  be  $1000.  The  men  who 
farm  on  paper  exert  their  imagina- 
tions rather  than  their  muscles,  and 
exceptional  yields  are  distributed 
broadcast  over  the  country  as  if  they 
represented  the  returns  which  any 
good  farmer  could  expect. 

Because  one  home  in  a  community 
is  blessed  with  triplets,  no  sane  per- 
son is  justified  in  basing  an  increase 
of  population  on  this  single  case,  but 
what  seems  so  absurd  in  vital  statis- 
tics becomes  orthodox  truth  to  the 
real  estate  vendor  when  he  talks  and 
writes  on  crop  statistics. 

It  is  well  for  Western  people  that 
they  are  optimistic.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  desert  might  crush  their  spirits, 
but  the  practice  of  picking  out  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  basing  conclu- 
sions on  these  should  be  discarded. 
Because  one  successful  orchardist  in 
one  good  year  under  the  most  fav- 
orable conditions  makes  high  profits, 
one  has  no  right  to  conclude  that  oth- 
er growers  can  do  as  well.  These 
widely  advertised,  exceptional  yields, 
profits  and  valuations  are  undermin- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  irrigated 
agriculture.  Western  people  may 
chase  the  rainbow  if  they  are  so  in- 
clined, but  they  should  not  wilfully 
misrepresent  what  is  so  vital  to  their 
welfare. 

The  successful  development  of  ir- 
rigation enterprises  can  best  be 
attained  by  first  formulating  careful 
plans  which  include  all  the  essential 
features.  To  provide  only  for  the 
building  of  the  necessary  works  to 
furnish  water  for  a  given  acreage  of 
land  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  fail- 
ure. Provision  must  also  be  made  at 
the  start,  not  only  to  settle  the  pro- 
ject, but  to  see  that  the  farmer  is 
properly  equipped  to  do  his  part.  Un- 
less there  can  be  reasonable  assur- 
ance based  on  experience  or 
otherwise,  that  land  in  any 
locality  can  be  settled  up  and 
improved  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time,  and  that  farm- 
ers will  be  able  to  prosper,  construc- 
tion of  large  and  costly  projects 
should  not  be  undertaken.  Then,  in 
the  construction  stage  the  same 
broad  conception  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  the  chief  object  being  to  de- 
liver water  to  each  farmer  in  the 
proper  quantity,  and  at  the  right 
time.  Lastly,  when  it  reaches  the 
stage  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
the  entire  enterprise  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  unit  and  the  clos- 
est kind  of  co-operation  and  correla- 
tion should  be  carried  out  between 
the  various  parts. 


FRESNO  FAIR  IN  1915. 


The  success  of  the  county  fair 
held  in  Fresno  this  year,  together 
with  the  added  attendance  which  is 
expected  to  result  from  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  next  year,  have  led 
the  directors  of  the  Fresno  District 
Fair  Association  to  begin  prepara- 
tion for  a  larger  and  better  fair  than 
ever  in  1915.  In  the  plans  for  enter- 
tainment next  year  will  be  included 
an  international  automobile  race,  a 
special  track  having  been  considered 
for  this  purpose.  J.  E.  Dickinson 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  C.  G.  Eberhart  secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL    DIRECTOR  X 


SYMMES.  MEANS  AND  CHANDLER 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations.  Drainage.  Legal  En- 
gineering and  Water  Bight  Reports.  Alkali  aad  Marsh 
Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  or  Irrigation  Systems. 
Management  and  Development  of  Lands.  Ranches  and 
Irrigation  Projects.  Soil  Surveys. 
 58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BERRY  &  WINTERHALTER 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS  AND 

AGRICULTURISTS 
Hearst   Building.   San  Francisco. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Land  Examinations,  Agricul- 
tural Developments,  Farm  Improvements  and  Manage- 
ment and  Soil  Surveys. 

Beet  Seed,  Sugar  Beet  Culture,  and  the  location  of 
Beet  Sugar  Factories  a  specialty. 


BIGLER  -  PAUL-FURLONG 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  AND  CHEMISTS 

Soil  analyses  for  fertilizer  requirements.  Water 
analyses.  Alkali  determinations  and  corrections.  De- 
termination of  crop  adaptability.  Management  and  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  lands.  Subdivisions  planned. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  soil  laboratories  In  West. 

SOIL  SURVEYS.  CERTIFICATION  OF  LAND. 
California   Fruit  Building,  Sacramento,  California 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils  for  Plant  Food  Values  and  Alkalies. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products,  Water,  Insecticides, 
etc. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemists. 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Eaton  Laboratories. 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
CHEMICAL  and  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL ANALYSES,  SOILS, 
WATERS,  FEEDS,  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 


St.  Joseph's 
Agricultural  Institute. 

RUTHERFORD,  NAPA  CO.,  CALIF. 
An  Agricultural  High  School  for  boarding  Stu- 
dents. A  thorough  training  given  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  diversified  farming.  The  school  is 
located  on  a  thousand  acre  farm.  The  students 
assist  in  all  the  branches  of  work  conducted  on  the 
farm,  plowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  orchard  and 
vineyard  work,  dairying,  hog  raising,  poultry  rais- 
ing, etc.,  thereby  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
theory.  The  eighth  grade  is  conducted  as  a  pre- 
paratory class.  The  fee  for  board  and  tuition  is 
very  reasonable — Classes  reopen  on  January  4th, 
1915.  For  further  information  apply  to  the  prin- 
cipal, 

Bro.    Thomas    H.    Claffy,    S.  M. 


APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS,  PRUNES,  APRICOTS, 
PEACHES.  NECTARINES,  FIGS, 
QUINCES,   OLIVES,  ALMONDS, 

WALNUTS 

AND  CITRUS  STOCK 

Before  placing  an  order  for  any 
of  the  above  stock  let  us  figure 
on  your  order. 

Send  for  price  list. 

The  Delano  Nurseries 

Delano,  Cal. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  waler  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  west. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Frnnelsco 


WTITIER  006URN  CO.  S.F.  SOU  MFKS 


A  device  has  been  put  on  the 
market  in  California,  to  attach  to 
any  electric  lamp,  so  that  the  light 
may  be  dimmed  or  brightened  at 
will. 


Walnuts  for  PROFIT 


HAVE  YOU  WALNUT  SOIL? 

Why  not  irow  them?  No  better  market  preseii 
or  fitire  for  any  Callfonrli  product.  70%  tf 
walnuts  consumed  In  the  U.  S.  are  Imported. 

OUR  FRANQUETTE 
and 

SAN  JOSE  MAYETTE  TREES 
Grafted  on  native  California  Black  root  art  lata 
klooming,  not  frosted  and  practically  Immune  t* 
kllght.  See  article  in  PaciSe  Rural  Press  of  No- 
vember 7th  on  our  walnut  orchard  at  Morgan  Hill 
Be  sire  to  see  samples  of  our  nuts  and  Investigate 
our  trees  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Ruehl- Wheeler  Nursery 

163  South  Market  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Trees  for  sale  and  samples  of  »■••  alsa  at 
HALLAWELL  SEED  CO., 
258  Market  St.,  San  Franclsto 
CALIFORNIA  SEED  CO., 
151  Market  St.,  San  FraneliM 

SUNSET  NURSERY  CO., 

92  41st  St..  Oakland 

V ALLAN CE  BROS.. 

81  Glen  Ave.,  Oakland 


TREES 

Grown  on  Sandy  Loam  Soil 

No  Spike  Roots. 

Almonds  on  Almond  &  Peach 
Root. 

All  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees 
for  sale. 
Write  for  Special  Prices. 

Land  for  sale  In  large  and  small  L'sdJ  on 
small  terms.  We  plant  and  care  for  orcbardi 
and  guarantee  a  stand  of  95%. 

Plenty  of  water. 
RIPON  NURSERY  and 
IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

J.  F.  STUART,  MGR. 


FRUIT  TREES 

"HEMET  GROWN  ARE  BEST" 

Apricot*.  Peaches,  Pears,  Apple., 
Olives,   Walnuts,    Plnms,   etc.,  etc 

Send  a  list  of  your  wants  and  I  will 
quote  you  special  prices. 

Julius  Mayr 

"TREE  GROWER" 

HEMET  CALIFORNIA 


BRENTWOOD 

Irrigated  Farms 


350  California  St.  San  Francis*  " ' 


r 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm. 


FARM  AUTO  SUPPLY. 


Nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
automobiles  have  been  sold  in  the 
United  States  since  1902  when  the 
business  may  be  said  really  to  have 
begun. 

The  number  of  these  machines  that 
have  gone  to  the  scrap  heap  is  as 
yet  negligible  for  commercial  reck- 
oning. The  oldest  is  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old.  You  see  the 
quaint  old  timers  in  service  every 
day. 

Next  year,  according  to  the  fore- 
cast of  the  trade,  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion more  cars  will  be  sold.  These 
facts  cause  many  to  wonder  where 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars 
will  go  next  year — and  the  years 
after  that.  They  figure  that  there  is 
now  one  automobile  to  each  seventy 
or  eighty  people  in  the  country.  How 
many  possible  purchasers  remain  to 
be  supplied? 

Without  taking  into  account  the 
scrapping  of  old  machines,  which 
must  be  replaced  with  new  ones,  it 
may  be  said  that  stupendous  as  the 
busines  is,  the  possibilities  have  not 
been  much  more  than  "scratched." 

Farmers'  Autos. — Not  quite  50 
per  cent  of  the  automobiles  in  use 
now  are  owned  by  farmers.  But 
there  are  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  six 
million  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  two 
farms,  with  a  total  value  of  forty  bil- 
lion nine  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand,  and  ninety  dollars— an  av- 
erage value  per  farm  cf  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars. 

A  supply  averaging  one  automo- 
bile to  a  farm  is  a  long  way  in 
the  future — but  the  demand  is  not 
inconceivable.  Some  day,  without 
doubt,  it  will  be  approximated — and 
when  it  comes  it  will  represent  a 
degree  of  progress  and  efficiency  as 
far  ahead  of  the  present  as  the  sup- 
ply of  that  day  will  be  ahead  of  the 
present  supply. 

Thus  far  the  number  of  automo- 
biles owned  by  farmers  is  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
farms.  The  manufacturers  would 
have  to  produce  over  five  million 
more  cars  to  fill  the  farm  market 
alone. 

Autos  Educational. — The  coming 
of  the  automobile  has  made  remark 
able  changes  in  farm  conditions.  It 
is  carrying  the  farmer  far  and  wide 
over  the  countryside  and  bringing 
him  into  close  touch  with  all  the 
great  improvements  in  agriculture 

Today  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  any  of  the  middle  western  states 
to  see  anywhere  from  50  to  300  auto 
mobiles  grouped  about  a  field  where 
a  plowing  contest  is  going  on,  or 
standing  about  the  stable  where  there 
is  a  sale  of  fine  cattle.  These  auto- 
mobiles come  from  distances  of  10, 
20  and  even  30  miles.  They  bring 
the  farmer  to  these  centers  of  inter- 
est quickly  and  without  a  great  waste 
of  time. 

Pleasure  and  Utility. — The  auto- 
mobile on  the  farm  is  a  paying  in- 
vestment in  many  ways.  On  many 
farms  the  car  does  service  both  as 
a  pleasure  car  and  a  truck.  By  re 
moving  the  body  the  car  is  converted 
into  a  truck  on  which  farm  products 
are  quickly  taken  to  market  at  little 
expense. 


Boys  on  the  Farm.- — When  it  comes 
to  the  boys  on  the  farm,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  influence  of  the  automo- 
bile in  making  the  farm  attractive. 
Both  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm 
drive  the  car  and  take  care  of  it, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  young 
men  or  women  on  the  farm  where 
there  is  an  automobile  see  to  it  that 
the  car  is  kept  in  good  shape.  There 
is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  young  to  get  away 
from  the  farm,  and  the  automobile 
is  one  of  the  most  important  influ- 
ences to  bring  about  this  change. 

Good  Roads. — The  automobile  has 
promoted  the  good  roads  movement 
all  through  America.  This  is  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  transporting  agricul- 
tural products  to  market.  And  so 
important  an  item  is  this  that  it 
could  almost  be  said  that  the  im- 
provements in  roads  alone  would 
more  than  pay  a  big  interest  on  the 
amount  the  farmer  has  invested  in 
automobiles. 

These  are  causes  of  the  growing 
business  of  the  local  automobile  deal- 
er— for  on  the  local  dealer  the  farm- 
er depends  for  his  cars.  It  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  from  now  right  on 
through  the  winter  months  the  fac- 
tories will  be  busy  turning  out  cars 
to  meet  the  spring  demand.  The 
high  point  of  production  is  reached 
about  the  middle  of  February.  The 
local  dealer  buys  cars  in  advance  and 
stores  them  until  the  opening  of  the 
spring  season  so  he  can  make  prompt 
deliveries  when  the  rush  comes. 


BOTH  TRACTORS  AND 
HORSES. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


$1.41  per  acre.  Since  then,  tractors 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  dur- 
ability, cutting  down  the  deprecia- 
tion charge  materially,  and  their  ca- 
pacity has  been  increased.  A  fair 
summary  of  daily  costs  prepared  at 
the  present  time  would  show  an  av- 
erage cost  of  about  82  cents,  for 
the  tractor." 

Of  course  tractors  are  available 
for  many  uses  besides  plowing,  other- 
wise their  usefulness  would  be  for- 
ever  limited.     And   about   as  Mr. 


"On  a  single  day  ....  we  read  of 
five  steamers  ....  carrying  in  all 
5,320  horses  for  the  European  arm- 
ies. If  this  should  keep  up  as  a 
daily  rate,  ....  it  would  be  harder  to 
make  this  country's  crops  with  hoes 
or  tractors." 

G.  M.  Walker  of  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
objects  to  the  above  editorial  in  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  of  Dec.  5,  claiming 
"the  editorial  holds  this  up  as  a  most 
deplorable  possibility";  and  sug- 
gesting that  "Instead  of  looking  up- 
on the  European  war  demand  for 
horses  as  a  catastrophe,  therefore, 
let  us  recognize  it  as  an  opportun- 
ity— an  opportunity  to  sell  our  horses 
at  higher  prices,  to  buy  tractor-?,  to 
install  modern  methods  on  our 
farms." 

We  differ  from  Mr.  Walker  in  that 
the  statement  in  question  was  not 
held  up  as  "a  deplorable  possibility," 
but  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
This  fact  was  used  as  a  text  to  point 
out  a  kind  of  opportunity  which  the 
horseless  one  fails  to  recognize,  viz: 
"there  seems  to  be  more  reason  than 
ever  to  take  up  the  horse  as  a  spe- 
cialty in  production."  We  still  main- 
tain that  there  are  farms  where 
horses  are  of  greater  absolute  econ- 
omy than  the  tractors  now  made  can 
ever  be.  This  does  not  minimize  the 
value  of  tractors  in  their  place.  And 
it  does  recognize  that  the  "place" 
for  tractors  is  constantly  enlarging 
as  improvements  are  made  and  con- 
ditions readjusted  to  that  source  of 
power.  This  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Walker's  statement  that,  "Five  years 
ago,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture collected  figures  that  showed 
the  cost  of  plowing  with  tractors  was 


Walker  says,  their  use  on  the  smaller 
farms  is  on  the  increase.  Still,  we 
are  far  from  ready  to  adopt  his  sug- 
gestion to  "do  without  horses."  or 
to  sell  them  for  war  and  buy  tractors 
indiscriminately. 

He  says:  "Possibly  some  farmers 
look  upon  the  tractor  as  a  big  farm 
proposition.  It  was  that  in  the 
early  days,  for  the  demand  from  the 
big  farms  was  most  insistent.  But 
today,  as  one  will  find  from  glancing 
through   the   advertising   pages  of 


WHAT  A  FEW  OWNERS  SAY 

About  the 

We  give  below  several  extracts  from 
letters  received  from  users  of  the 
Layne  &  Bowler  Pump.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  such  letters  on  file.  Send  to- 
day for  our  Catalog  No.  25.  It  tells 
how  you  can  produce  the  cheap- 
est water  and  gives  valuable  irrigation 
data. 


Chino,  Cal 

"Have  used  one  of  your 
pumps  for  past  two  sea- 
sons with  no  expense  for 
repairs.  Can  easily  pump 
100  inches  of  water  " 

V.  E.  WIRE. 


Long  Beach,  Cal. 

"The  Layne  &  Bowler 
pump  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen;  does  its  work 
easier,  less  friction,  less 
vibration  and  noise,  and 
never  out  of  balance." 

E.  W.  SPEARS. 


Lindsay,  Cal. 

"The  Layne  &  Bowler 
pump  which  you  installed 
in  my  well  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction  as  per 
vour  contract  with  me. 
The  work  of  the  pump 
has  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations." 

A.  L.  LAIDLAW 


Elsinore,  Cal. 

"My  Layne  &  Bowler 
pump  has  run  through 
the  season  and  has  done 
perfect  work  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  everyone 
it  is  the  best  pump  on 
the  market  " 

F.  C.  LILLIE. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"With  the  Layne  & 
Bowler  pump  we  are 
pumping  about  40  inches 
more  than  we  expected  to 
get.  I  consider  it  the 
best  pump  for  irrigation." 

PERCY  H.  CLARK. 


Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

"I  have  always  been  a 
booster  for  your  pump 
and  it  has  given  me  all 
the  water  the  well  will 
supply  at  a  depth  of  118 
feet.  What  more  can  a 
pump  do?" 

S.  O.  HOUGHTON,  JR. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900-910  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  "Jackson  Made  pump  raises 
more  water  at  less  cost  per 
gallon  than  any  other  pump  and 
by  its  freedom  from  costly  repairs 
actually  pays  back  its  first  cost 
in  a  very  few  months. 
This  is  no  figure  of 
speech — it  is  demon- 
strated every  day  by 
our  pumps  actually 
at  work. 


No  mailer  what  your 
pumping  needs  may 
be- there  is  a  " Jackson 
Made"  pump  ready 
to  work,  for  iiou  at  a 
lower  cost  than  an}) 
other  make.  


Our  expert  engineers  are  gladly 
placed  at  your  disposal  for  free 
consultation. 

Byron-Jackson  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

357-361  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
212  N.  Lot  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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any  farm  paper,  there  are  tractors 
for  farms  of  every  size;  tractors  for 
orchards  and  for  vineyards,  tractors 
that  do  the  work  of  as  few  as  eight 
horses." 


TRACTORS  FOR  TIMELY 
PLOWING 

[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 


"There  are  just  15  minutes  when 
you  can  plow  dobe  soil,"  says  a 
southern  farmer.  A  Sonoma  coun- 
ty rancher,  W.  B.  Depew,  realized 
this  as  a  rather  extravagant  claim 
with  a  solid  foundation.  In  the  fall 
before  setting  out  his  40  acres  of 
prunes  on  soil  of  quite  adobe  nature 
three  years  ago,  he  watched  its  con- 
dition, and  just  when  it  had  moist- 
ened with  the  fall  rains  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  he  hired  five 
teams  to  rush  the  plowing. 

But  what  if  the  five  teams  or  any 
part  of  them  had  been  temporarily 
unavailable  till  enough  more  rain 
had  come  to  stick  the  plows?  On 
dobe  soil  especially,  or  anywhelre 
that  much  work  must  be  done 
quickly,  an  eight  to  sixty  horse- 
power tractor  has  an  advantage  in 
that  it  can  be  run  without  delay, 
onto  the  field;  and  under  careful 
driving  kept  almost  continuously 
at  work  day  and  night  while  the 
conditions  are  right  for  the  job. 
And  there  is  no  need  for  any  let-up 
for  rain  until  the  plow  balls  up. 
The  hot  summer  sun  likewise  has 
little  effect  on  a  tractor  except  to 
make  it  crave  a  cool  drink  more 


''From  Factory  to  You.  " 

The 

Commercial 
Engine 

Highest  efficiency  at  lowest 
cost. 

A  size  for  every  need. 

Valuable  Catalog 

containing  useful  water  tables 
Free.    Send  for  it. 
Some  of  our  users  say: 
"Shows    a    very    high  effi- 
ciency." 

"Think  Commercial  best  on 

market." 
"Giving   us   perfect  satisfac- 
tion." 

Before  you  buy  find  out  about 
"The  Engine  of  No  Regrets." 
Send   for  catalog  18-R. 

Commercial  Engine  Co. 

52416  PORTER  ST.,        Los  Angeles 
Branch,  1228  "H"  St.,  Fresno. 


200,000 

FEET 

CHEAP 

Just  recelted  aereral  ear  loa* 
of  new  sod  2nd  hind  WlM( 
Pipe,  Oil  Well  and  Water  Cas- 
ing. Id  %,  %■  I.  IV*. 
1%,  2,  3  Inch  and  many 
other  sizes.  0.  D.  Casing  2, 
3,  3%.  4  In.  Riveted  and 
surface  irrigation  pipe.  Big 
Stock.  Prompt  shipment*. 
Lowest  price.  Write,  pnona 
or  wire. 


PIPE 


W 
A 
T 


ADAMS   PIPE  WORKS. 
2030    Bay  Street. 
Los  AagelM,  C«l. 
PkeiMt  Brdy.  1264 — F1917 
(Under  entirely  new  mnint.) 


R 


often.  We  happened  to  see  a  Yuba 
tractor  last  August  in  Fresno  coun- 
ty that  had  run  steadily  all  day  un- 
til late  in  the  afternoon,  stopping 
only  once,  and  that  for  water. 
That  is  going  some  when  you  con- 
sider the  warmth  of  the  sunshine 
that  makes  the  Fresno  raisins 
famous. 

The  Cotati  Ranch  of  Sonoma 
county  realizes  the  need  of  mechan- 
ical plowing  on  their  big  hay  and 
grain  ranch.  Among  their  tractors 
is  one  of  60  horse-power,  run  by 
steam.  For  fall  seeding,  they  plow 
early  in  the  fall.  It  is  necessary  to 
harrow  at  once  to  avoid  baking  and 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  seed. 
This  operation  costs  nothing  much 
since  the  harrow  is  hitched  on  be- 
hind the  plow.  If  it  doesn't  work 
the  ground  fine  enough,  a  big  disk, 
heavily  weighted,  cuts  it  up  and  is 
followed  by  a  harrow  attached  be- 
hind. 

G.  A.  Roberts,  also  of  Sonoma 
county,  gives  us  the  following  fig- 
ures on  a  Case  engine  which  plows 
dobe  for  Buzzini  Bros.  It  is  a  50 
horse-power  engine  and,  burning 
about  35  gallons  of  distillate  per 
12-hour  day,  plows  six  furrows 
totaling  six  feet  wide.  This  "doesn't 
use  half  the  power,"  so  that  for  fall 
seeding  of  grain,  it  would  easily 
pull  a  12-foot  harrow  attached  be- 
hind the  plows;  thus  harrowing  the 
the  land  twice  without  any  extra 
men  or  engine  and  without  com- 
pacting the  plowed  soil  by  later 
separate  harrowing. 


PREHEATING  DISTILLATE. 


Owing  to  the  difficulty  met  in  vap- 
orizing and  carbureting  some  of  the 
common  fuels  used  in  internal  com- 
bustion motors,  heating  of  the  car- 
bureter or  vaporizer  is  resorted  to. 
Gasoline  is  quite  readily  vaporized 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures;  kero- 
sene, however,  does  not  vaporize 
readily  at  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures and  the  crude  oils  require 
high  temperature  to  form  vapors  that 
will  burn  properly  in  the  engine.  The 
crude  oils  are  usually  injected  into 
the  engine  cylinder  or  into  a  jug- 
shaped  vaporizer  connected  direct 
to  the  cylinder.  This  vaporized 
liquid  must  be  heated  externally  be- 
fore starting  the  engine,  but  there- 
after derives  its  heat  from  the  engine. 

When  the  charge  is  heated  before 
entering  the  engine  cylinder,  as  is 
usual  with  kerosene  and  some  other 
distillates,  the  charge  is  expanded 
and  consequently  the  weight  of  the 
charge  entering  the  cylinder  is  less 
than  though  it  were  cool.  As  a  re- 
sult the  compression  of  the  warm 
charge  will  develop  a  higher  temper- 
ature with  very  little  if  any  increase 
in  pressure  over  the  engine  having  a 
low  temperature  feed.  Consequently 
the  expansion  and  resulting  pressure 
after  ignition  will  be  reduced  by 
the  preheating,  and  the  power  of  the 
engine  reduced  proportionately.  Also 
the  higher  compression  temperature 
due  to  preheating  makes  pre-igni- 
tion  likely.  The  power  of  an  engine 
may  be  reduced  considerably  by  pre- 
heating the  charge,  though  the  ac- 
tual efficiency  of  the  engine  is  not 
lowered  and  may  possibly  be  in- 
creased. A.  CAMMACK. 

Col.  Agr.  College. 


sw  C  R  E  A  hA 
EPA  RATING 


Save  Labor  on  Your 
Farm  This  Winter 

For  less  than  half  the  cost  of  keeping  an  extra  hand  you 
can  have  your  cows  milked,  your  cream  separated,  and 
practically  all  your  chores  done  by  a 

GTf  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
-JL  FOR    RANCH    AND  FARM 

G-E  motors  will  also  drive  irrigation  or  house  pumps,  cir- 
cular saws,  wood  splitters,  ensilage  and  feed  cutters,  corn 
shellers  and  many  other  farm  machines  besides  household 
labor  saving  devices  such  as  washing  machines,  food  choppers^ 
dish  washers  and  the  like. 

A  G-E  motor  is  easy  to  operate,  does  not  get  out  of  order; 
and  costs  but  a  trifle  to  run.    A  G-E  motor  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over  through  savings  in  time,  labor  and  wages. 
"Let  G-E  Motors  do  your  work" 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 

124  West  4th  Street 

San  Francisco  Office: 

Rialto  Building 

The  General  Electric  Company  will 
gladly  answer  all  questions  relating  to 
the  use  of  electric  power  for  ranch  and 
market  garden  irrigation. 


Address  nearest  office. 


4963 


The  Cause  of  Most  Pump  Troubles 

Practically  all  pump    troubles  are 
caused  by  jar,  vibration  and  crystalli- 
zation.      The    absence     of  pumping 
troubles  in 

Luitwieler  Pumps 

goes  to  prove  that  they  are 
perfectly  designed.  The  cam, 
with  self-adjusting  chang- 
ing radius,  regulates  the 
operation  of  the  plungers. 
An  absolutely  even  appli- 
cation is  maintained.  Posi- 
tively no  jar  or  vibration. 
No  excessive  friction.  Less 
power  needed.  Cheapest 
water  produced. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  12 
today. 

Luitwieler  Pumping  Engine  Co. 

707-713  N.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Agenta: 
SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO.,  117  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


Feed  the  calves  regular  amounts 
of  milk  and  much  of  the  scouring 
troubles  will  have  been  overcome. 


ai  at  OU  Gas  Burner  bums  cheap  engine  an- 
imate without  smoke  or  dirt.  Heat  as  t»- 
tense  as  city  gas — for  cook  store  or  ftr- 
nace.  Cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  |*s 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  burners  to  your  fri»n*t 
and  neighbors.  All  want  them.  Sol*  wltt 
our  Iron  clad  guarantee. 

3TAR  OIL  GAS  BURNER  C*., 
Pasaaena,  Cat. 


PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLAR5 


r  You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  i 
I  Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  L 
The  best  costs  less  In  the  end.  The  best  bought  | 
i    of  us  costs  no  more 
Lthan  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
ers. Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.  Just 

write  for  our  catalog., 
I  It  will  prove  our  statement. 
Engines  -  Pumps 


Motors 


A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
C)   r     ^i^^^ff^jr^. lir  careful  before 
buying. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.   San  Francisco,  Cat 
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DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 

Fruit  packers  of  Fresno  have  suc> 
ceeded  in  their  plan  to  have  the  3,000 
delegates  to  the  Western  Fruit  Job- 
bers' association's  convention  visit 
Fresno  while  in  this  State  during 
February. 

A  notable  increase  in  almond 
planting  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
In  the  vicinity  of  Paso  Robles  during 
the  past  couple  of  years  and  plans 
are  being  laid  by  several  land  own- 
ers to  plant  further  orchards  this 
year. 

An  association  to  be  known  as  the 
Placerville  Fruit  Growers'  associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Placerville  last 
week.  This  will  insure  a  new  pack- 
ing house  for  that  place.  The  new 
organization  will  be  affiliated  with 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  last  carload  of  Tuloumne 
county  apples  arrived  in  Stockton 
last  week.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
10,000  boxes  were  sold  from  that 
county  this  year,  all  of  which  were 
of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  size, 
owing  to  the  careful  methods  employ- 
ed by  growers  in  packing  and  sort- 
ing. 

In  order  to  arrange  with  eastern 
jobbers  for  the  sale  of  next  years' 
crop  of  walnuts  and  also  aid  in 
starting  the  widespread  advertising 
campaign  which  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
association,  Carlyle  Thorpe,  manag- 
er of  the  association  has  just  left  for 
the  eastern  States. 

The  Los  Molinas  Canning  and 
Shipping  company  have  just  com- 
pleted the  new  building  erected  by 
that  association.  Plans  are  being  laid 
to  operate  ona  larger  scale  next 
year  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
get  larger  acreages  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  planted  in  order  thaf  Car- 
load lots  may  be  handled.  The  asso- 
ciation handled  about  $11,000  wortli 
of  farm  products  this  year. 

A  movement  is  being  put  on  foot 
in  the  Watsonville  district  to  have 
the  State  legislature  pass  a  stringent 
apple  packing  law  which  will  pre- 
vent the  further  packing  of  inferior 
fruit.  A  number  of  the  more  prom- 
inent growers  and  packers  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  support  the 
bill  as  they  believe  it  would  over- 
come many  of  the  obstacles  encount- 
ered in  past  years  in  marketing  ap- 
ples of  good  quality. 

The  success  of  the  co-operative 
cannery  owned  by  the  Tulare  Coun- 
ty Growers'  association  has  led  lead- 
ing growers  in  the  Kingsburg  dis- 
trict to  take  up  the  formation  of  a 
similar  association  with  a  view  of 
of  erecting  a  cannery  at  that  place. 
Suggestions  are  being  made  that  by 
increasing  the  number  of  these  can- 
neries a  co-operative  selling  agency 
could  be  maintained  and  in  this  way 
the  growers  get  all  of  the  profits  ac- 
cruing from  growing  and  selling  of 
the  fruit. 

Recent  deveolpments  in  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  the  department 
of  agricultural  In  Sutter  county  indi- 
cate that  fruit  trees  may  be  grown  in 
many  alkali  soils  of  this  State  not 
heretofore  thought  possible.  Their 
experiments  were  carried  on  with  two 
trees,  the  Anaygdalus  davidiana,  a 
Chinese  seedling  peach  and  the  prun- 
us  pseudo  cerasus,  a  Chinese  seedling 
cherry  tree.  Planted  in  arid  alkali 
spots  where  it  has  been  Impossible  to 


grow  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the 
trees  are  said  to  have  borne  good 
crops  of  cherries  and  peaches  the 
past  year. 


CITRUS  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL. 

A  report  from  Oroville  says  J.  A. 
Lawrence  of  that  place  has  an  18 
month  old  olive  tree  which  is  loaded 
with  ripe  olives. 

W.  Windsor  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  olives  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  in  the 
section  adjacent  to  Hemet.  He  rec- 
ommends the  planting  of  Mission  and 
Manzanillos  in  that  section. 

A  carload  of  the  best  oranges 
grown  in  Tulare  county  this  year 
have  been  shipped  with  other  Tulare 
county  products  to  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition  at  San  Diego,  to 
be  used  at  that  place  to  advertise  Tu- 
lare county. 

Heavy  frosts  and  also  heavy 
smudging  are  reported  from  many 
southern  California  points  during  the 
recent  cold  spell  that  was  general 
over  that  part  of  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  latest  advices  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  however,  no  dam- 
age has  been  reported. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  citrus 
industry  in  Riverside  county  is  the 
erection  of  machinery  and  the  start- 
ing of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
citrus  by-products.  The  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  handling  4,000  pounds  of 
cull  oranges  daily  and  of  turning  out 
2,000  pints  of  orange  syrup. 

A  new  olive  product  which  is  be- 
ing turned  out  by  the  Tulare  County 
Growers'  Association  at  their  can- 
nery in  Porterville  is  minced  olives. 
Olives  which  are  bruised  in  handling 
and  are  not  fit  for  pickling  are  chop- 
ped up,  put  in  cans  and  cooked  in 
their  own  oil.  They  are  said  to  be 
especially  adaptable  for  salads, 
sandwiches  etc. 

A  "buy  a  box  of  oranges"  move- 
ment which  has  been  started  by  the 
Housewive's  League  of  New  York 
City  has  met  the  hearty  support  of 
orange  growers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  The  movement  has  been 
started  by  the  eastern  women  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  can  buy 
oranges  cheaper  by  the  box  than,  by 
the  dozen  and  thus  save  money. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  James  Han- 
sen of  Milpitas,  Santa  Clara  county 
has  successfully  grown  lemons  in 
that  county  for  many  years  and 
found  them  profitable  on  a  small 
scale,  he  has  decided  to  plant  a  10 
acre  grove  this  year.  He  states  that 
lemons  can  be  grown  as  profitably 
there  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  es- 
pecially above  the  frost  belt  of  the 
valley. 

Reports  from  Tulare  and  Butte> 
counties  are  to  the  effect  that  ship- 
ments of  navel  oranges  are  nearing 
the  end  for  this  season.  It  was  es- 
timated last  week  that  1600  car- 
loads had  been  shipped  from  Lind- 
say at  that  time  with  a  possible  600 
boxes  still  on  the  trees.  Packers  in 
Butte  county  do  not  expect  the  crop 
there  to  come  up  to  the  600  car  esti- 
mate made  earlier  In  the  season. 


Classified  Advertisements 


GRAPES  AND  RAISINS. 

According  to  statistics  recently 
compiled  by  E.  M.  Shehan  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioners between  150,000  and  200,- 
000  crates  of  grapes  have  been  pack- 
ed in  sawdust  this    year    in  this 


Hates  3c  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  25c 
per  week.  If  you  have  anything  to  Bell,  or  want  any- 
thing, use  these  columns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — Two  160-acre  Sacramento  Valley  al- 
falfa and  bog  ranches,  1  '-j  miles  apart,  7  miles  from 
large  town  located  on  3  railroads.  Extra  well 
equipped  with  buildings,  fencing,  etc  75  acres  In 
alfalfa.  Free  canal  water.  Will  exchange  one  or 
both  for  olive,  nut  or  fruit  ranch  or  ranches,  or  sell 
on  easy  terms.  Am  not  a  bog  man.  Writ*  owner. 
F.  L.  Darrow,   1605  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  CaL 


A  BARGAIN — 110  acres  land  in  Watsonville  dis- 
trict Will  raise  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  hay.  Also  ap- 
ples and  apricots.  Springs  on  land.  No  inigaUon  re- 
quired. Fine  climate.  Six  miles  to  railroads.  Price. 
$35.00  per  acre.  $1500  cash,  balance,  terms.  A.  H. 
Knox,   Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

160-ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH,  Tulare  county,  near 
Mt.  Whitney.  Power  plant,  mall  service,  school,  plenty 
of  water  could  be  developed;  enough  oak  wood  to  more 
than  pay  for  place.  $1600  cash.  Mrs.  C  Clayton, 
Vlsalla. 


200  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  eight  miles  west  of  Lodl. 
joining  Brack  Station,  40  acres  ten-year  Tokay;  90  acres 
wine  gragies.  7  and  10  years  old;  balance  bay  and  pas- 
ture.    $225  per  acre.    Terms.    T.  H.  Beckman.  Lodl 

TO  LEASE  FOR  5  YEARS — Alfalfa  land.  27  acres, 

under  Oakdale  Irrigation  ditch.    New  house,  barn  and 

well.  Apply  F.  R.  Grosscup,  1278  Market  8L.  Boom 

202,  8an  Francisco. 

$8000  IN  BEAUTIFUL  SARATOGA  foothills.  Prune 
ranch,  improved  property.  Woman  going  East  will  ex- 
change part  value  for  good  bare  land,  a  F.  D.,  83, 
Saratoga.   

C.  M.  W00STER  CO.,  25-year  experts  In  land  and 

mortgages;  investors  will  save  money  and  avoid  errors 

b»  consulting  tbem;  land  In  all  counties.  303  Pbelan 
Bldg.    San  Francisco. 


FOR  RENT— 300  acres  of  alfalfa  land  on  Dixon  Bldge 
abundance  of  water  for  Irrigation.  Apply,  J.  B.  Glide. 
Dixon,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I  HAVE  ENLARGED  my  capacity  to  65.000  egl 
room  and  can  accommodate  my  customers  better  than 
ever  with  white  and  brown  Leghorn  chicks;  also  Barred 
Rocks  and  Bhode  Island  Beds.  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Ilatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal,  B.  B.  6. 
Hot  ('.     Phone  8.  J.  1889.   


attUND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  and  screw  casing.  New 

threads  and  couplings  and  dipped  In  hot  asphaltum. 
All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your  Inquiry.  8HKCTER  PIPE 
WORKS.   364-8   Howard   St..   San  Frandsco. 

FETERITA  CORN  —  The  coming  hog-feed  yields  32 
to  25  sacks  per  acre.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
The  com  that  puts  the  Du  In  Duroc-Jersey.  Jno.  P. 
PagRs.   Modesto.   . 


"SMITHS'    PAY    THE    FREIGHT." — To   reduce  the 

high  cost  of  living  send  for  our  Wholesale  to  Con- 
sumer Catalogue.  SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  106  Gay 
St.,  San  Francisco.  


BUY  YOUR  APPLES  direct  from  grower.  Bellflowers 

Newtowns,  Langford  8eedlings,  Missouri  Pippins.  Prices 
on  request.    Edward  A.  Hall.  Watsonville,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Russian  Wolfhound  pups,  sired  by  prize- 
winning  imported  wolfhound.  Will  rid  place  of  coyotes, 
jackrabhits.  etc     B.  F.  Behrens,  Lindsay,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Baled  Alfalfa  Hay  In  carload  lots. 
Write  for  prices.    V.  L.  Wiser.  Gridley,  Cal..  B.  T.  D., 

No.  L  


FOR  SALE — Russian  Wolf-hound.    1  year  old.  Male, 

$20.  Female,  $15.  A.  B.  Moore.  B.  D.  No.  2.  Po- 
mona. Calif.  

AGRICULTURAL  HYDRATEO  LIME— Sheep  and 
chicken  manures.  H.  B.  Matthews.  733  Merchants' 
Exchange  Bldg..  8an  Francisco.   


BELGIAN  HARES. 


THOROUGHBRED  Belgians  with  or  without  pedigrees. 
Old  Hickory  8upply  Co..  Dept.  3.  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


PEACH  SEEDLINGS,  twenty  thousands,  all  sizes  and 

prices.  Must  be  ordered  before  the  20tb  of  Jan.,  1915, 
pay  on  delivery.  One  thousand  pounds  of  Pollock 
strain  of  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloup  seed.  If  you  want 
profits,  try  It  A  few  of  Burbank"s  latest  creations. 
Beauty  and  Formosa  plums.  Standard  prune  trees  and 
scions  for  grafting.  Grafted  Walnuts  and  ten  thou- 
sand black  walnuts.  All  guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as 
any  at  any  price.    A.  P.  Henning.  Clements.  Cal. 


bKAfttD   WALNUT   AND    PAPER-SHELL  PECANS.— 

Exclusive  propagators  of  Trlbble  Mayette,  Kerr  Partslenne, 
and  Improved  Franquette.  All  walDut  grafts  taken  from 
our  bearing  trees.  Finest  trees  in  the  State.  Eureka, 
Wilts,  San  Jose  Mayette,  Concord  and  other  varieties. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Blight  Proof  Boot  Olives,  fruit  trees, 
etc.  Beduced  prices.  New  list  ready.  Trlbble  Nur- 
series, Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS — Our  nuts  bring 
$100  more  per  ton  than  tbe  best  Santa  Barbara  seed- 
lings, and  our  Royal  root  grows  50  per  cent  faster  than 
the  average  California  root.  It  took  us  ten  years  to 
develop  this  combination.  It  Is  at  your  Immediate  dis- 
posal. Write  us  for  number  you  need.  Catalogue  and  price 
on  application.  Imperial  Walnut  Nurseries,  B.  D.  7, 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  let  me  figure  with  you  on 
large  or  small  plantings  of  Apples.  Pears.  Apricots, 
Prunes.  Peaches.  Strawberries.  Logans.  Blacks.  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  etc  Send  list  of  requirements.  To  se- 
cure mailing  lists,  12  deciduous  fruit  trees  for  $2.50 
— your  selection.  100  Strawberries  for  $1.00.  All 
pren.ilri'      H    A.    Hyde.   Nurseryman,   Watsonville,  Cal. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES— Will  be  two  years  old 
next  March.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  Missions. 
1  only  propagate  from  my  own  trees,  raised  tinny  years 
ago.  Also  cuttings  from  same  trees  for  sale.  W.  A. 
Hayne,  Box  461,  Marysvlllt. 


BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS— 100.000  leaves  of 
tbe  new  Improved  varieties,  direct  from  the  boss*  of  tbe 

originator.  These  new  varieties  are  100  per  cent  better 
than  the  old.  Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Boss,  Cal 

BURBANK'S     TH0RNLESS     BLACKBERRY — a  very 

limited  supply  of  this  new  wonderful  plant,  a  new 
creation,  fast  grower  and  heavy  producer  of  fin*  ber- 
ries, for  sale  at  $1.50  each,  or  $1.00  each  for  5  or 
more.    J.  I.  Jewell,  Santa  Bosa,  CaL 

CALIFORNIA  GB0WN  Sudan  Grass  Seed.    I  nan  a 

limited  amount  of  this  seed.  Until  sold,  will  flU  orders 
less  than  ten  pounds  for  $1.00  per  pound;  over  ID 
lbs,  90c  per  pound.  Delivered.  D.  W.  Parker,  Bose- 
vllle.  Cal.  

PLANT  RUSSIAN  RIVER  non-irrigated  trees.  More 
hardy.  Better  root  system.  Self-reliant;  didn't  bare 
to  be  weaned.  Got  the  go — you  get  results.  Price  list, 
all  kinds,  mailed  on  application.  Miller  4  Gobbl, 
Healdsburg,  Calif.   

WALNUT  TREES — Late  blight-resisting  varieties, 
gratfed  and  budded  on  California  black  and  hybrid  roots. 
Eureka,  Franquette,  Mayette,  Neffs  ProlUls,  Concord  and 
Placentla.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Elks  Building.  Block- 
ton.  CaL  

FOR  SALE — Several  hundred  choice  Eureka  Wal- 
nut trees  on  Northern  black  root.  Sixes  from  four  to 
ten.    Prices  reasonable    James  P.  Gooch.  girl  era,  CaL 

FAMOUS  ST.  REGIS  EVER  BEARING  Bed  Raspberries. 

Strawberries.  Blackberries.     Postage  paid.     Old  Hickory 

Supply  Co..  Dept.  3.  Capitols.  

BEFORE  YOU  PLANT  OLIVES,  cactus,  or  rhubarb, 
■end  for  my  free  booklet    Bishop's  Nursery,  Highland, 

Cal.  

MUIR  AND  ELBERTA  PEACH  trees.  $5  per  hun- 
dred    N.  M.  Cunningham.  Red  Bluff.  CaL  

BERRY    PLANTS.    Rhubarb,   Cacti. — Send   today  for 

price  list.    Louis  F.  Scrlbner.  B.  2.  Pasadena,  CaL 

QUALITY  TREES— Burbank  Cactns.     Casta  Nurseries. 

Sehaslopol,  Cal.  

WALNUTS  S-in'y  of  Chase  trees  limited:  writ*  for 
descriptive  circular.     Magnolia  Nursery,  WhlttVar. 

50.000    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS— "Dollar"  variety. 

%■>  *n  .  thousand.     F.  B.  Dyar,  Loom  is,  CaL 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  office  experience  for  large 
ranch,  one  with  some  knowledge  of  general  farming  oper- 
ations preferred.  Answer  In  own  handwriUng,  stating 
sge.  experience  and  references;  also  salary  received  here- 
tofore.    Box  J,  this  office. 

WANTED  SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  In  dairying,  to 

assist  in  milking  50  cows  with  machine,  and  work  on 
ranch  balance  of  tune.    R.  S.  Burrougb,  Cloverdals,  Cal. 


DAIBYMAN  with  many  years'  experience,  wishes  to 
run  dairy  on  shares.  Alfalfa  preferred.  Best  refer- 
ences.    Box   74.   Pacific  Rural  Press. 


ACTIVE  JAPANESE. — Agricultural  College  graduate, 
seeks  opportunity  to  work  on  seed  ranch,  nursery,  or  or- 
chard.    Ishlda.   1760  Post  St.,  San  Frandsco. 

PARTNER  WANTED  for  fruit  and  poultry  ranch.  Hare 
Income  place  with  suitable  buildings.    B.  1,  Box  248, 

Petaluma.  Calif. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  wishes  place  as  fore- 
man or  superintendent  Also  familiar  with  general 
farming  and  dairying.    Address.  Box  4,  this  office 

WANTED — Reliable  young  married  man  would  like 
ranch  to  care  for,  or  will  take  position  with  gaod 
ranchman.     Box  I.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — Dried  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  beeswax,  beans, 

etc    J.  E.  Lawrence.  326  Clay  St.,  8  n  Francisco. 


BEES  AND  HONEY. 


BEE-KEEPING  pays  big..  Price  list  bees,  instruction 
books  free.  Samples  and  prices  pure  California  honey, 
ten  cents.    Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  12,  Nnrdboff.  CaL 


The  IRIS  In  point  of  artistic 
beauty  the  IRIS  is 
supreme  among 
flowers.  Do  not 
overlook  it  when 
beautifying  your 
home.  A  valuable 
illustrated  treatise 
on  this  wonderful 
interesting  genius 
of  plants,  including 
description  of  over 
250  species  and  va- 
rieties, mailed  upon 
receipt  of  15  cents. 
The  Dean  Iris  Gardens 
MONETA,  CALIFORNIA 


California 
Native  Plants 

Write  for  my  new  price  list  of  Cali- 
fornia Native  Plant*,  containing  sev- 
enty choice  species,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  In  any  garden. 

THEODORE  PAYNE, 

846  S.  Main  St.,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLER  COMPANY 

704  Bryant  St.,   San  Francisco 
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State.  The  price  f.  o.  b.  California 
has  averaged  about  $2.25  a  crate 
and  as  the  expense  is  only  about  86 
cents  the  grower  receives  about  $1.40 
a  crate  as  compared  to  40  or  50 
cents  or  less  during  the  regular  ship- 
ping season. 

Figures  just  received  show  that 
44,467  tons  of  raisins  have  Deen 
shipped  by  the  Associated  Raisin 
company  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber, which  is  about  40  percent  of  this 
year's  crop.  Last  year  to  this  date 
only  32,950  tons  had  been  shipped. 
As  the  movement  of  raisins  to  the 
East  this  month  has  been  exceptionl 
a-ly  heavy,  it  is  estimated  that  50 
percent  of  the  crop  will  have  been 
marketed  by  the  first  of  the  year. 


FIELD  VEGETABLES. 

Bean  growers  in  the  Coleta  dis- 
trict of  Santa  Barbara  county  have 
harvested  about  $154,000  worth  of 
lima  beans  this  year.  Word  just  re- 
ceived indicates  that  growers  there 
are  expecting  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  this  crop  next  season. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  only  can-» 
nery  in  the  State  successfully  can- 
ning green  lima  beans  is  the  one 
belonging  to  the  Calima  Canning 
company,  near  Sawtelle.  This  plant 
has  been  operated  two  years  as  an 
•experiment  and  the  results  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  it  seems  probable 
more  plants  of  the  kind  will  be  built 
in  the  future. 

Tomato  culture  promises  to  be 
quite  an  industry  in  the  vicinity  of 
Selma,  Fresno  county,  due  to  the 
satisfactory  returns  which  were  se- 
cured from  experimental  plantings 
this  season.  R.  Wood  who  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  growers  last  year 
cleared  about  $80  an  acre  from  his 
tomatoes  besides  raising  a  crop  of 
hay  earlier  from  the  same  land. 

County  horticultural  commissioner 
J.  E.  Hassler  of  El  Dorado  county  is 
advising  potato  growers  in  that  coun- 
ty concerning  the  possibilities  of 
selling  seed  potatoes.  Instead  of  sell- 
ing their  product  at  market  prices  he 
believes  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
almost  twice  as  much  for  them  as 
seed.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
free  from  eel  worms  and  tuber  moth. 

A  reduction  in  water  srate  on 
beans  went  into  effect  this  month, 
the  charge  being  reduced  from  $7  to 
$6  from  California  to  New  York. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal 
the  water  rate  was  $10  a  ton.  The 
rate  by  rail  at  the  present  time  is  $18 
a  ton  but  it  is  reported  that  several 
railroad  lines  are  endeavoring  *3  get 
the  Interstate  Commission's  permfs- 
sion  to  allow  reduction  in  this  rate. 

Another  investigation  or  rather  a 
fuller  investigation  of  the  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  association  is  being 
planned  by  the  Federal  government, 
according  to  late  reports.  According 
to  president  Donlon  of  the  associa- 

A  most  attractive,  interesting  and 
tion  the  investigation  will  be  of  lit- 
tle goood  as  the  association  is  about 
dead  anyway.  The  reason  for  this  re- 
newal of  the  affair  was  the  increase 
in  prices  which  were  put  into  effect 
by  the  association  immediately  after 
the  declaring  of  war  in  Europe, 
instructive   "Potato  Study"  poster 


If  you  want  the  best 

T  REE8 

Write  for  Price  List 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAU 


has  just  been  issued  by  the  Agricult- 
ural Department  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  railroad.  At  the  top  of 
the  poster  the  eye  rests  on  a  large 
plate  of  potatoes,  clean,  healthy  and 
life  size.  Below  these  are  illustra- 
tions of  potatoes  afflicted  with  those 
diseases  which  cause  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  in  potato  fields  of 
the  United  States  today,  namely: 
Common  Scab,  Fusarium  Wilt  and 
Rhizoctonia,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  disease  carefully 
written  in  simple  language  without 
the  use  of  technical  terms.  Farmers 
can  readily  understand  these  descrip- 
tions, and  by  the  aid  of  the  very  clear 
pictures,  determine  whether  the  po- 
tatoes they  are  saving  for  seed  have 
any  of  these  troubles. 

County  agriculturists,  bankers 
and  station  agents  are  co-operating 
with  the  Rio  Grande  commissioner 
of  agriculture  in  his  endeavor  to 
get  this  "Potato  Study"  poster  into 
every  farm  home  in  the  potato  grow- 
ing districts  served  by  this  system. 
This  work  is  calculated  to  do  a  per- 
manent and  positive  good  in  the  po- 
tato territory  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  at 
their  Denver  Colorado  office. 

The  fundamental  truth.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  the  surest  plan  to  cleanse 
the  soil  of  all  crop  disease  germs,  is 
prominently  displayed  in  the  poster. 
Eight  methods  of  control  are  given, 
as  well  as  the  details  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  treatment  for  seed  pota- 
toes, which  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  thorough  and  effective  remedy. 


GRAIN  AND  OTHER  CROPS. 

A  report  from  Butte  county  is  to 
the  effect  that  rice  buyers  are  show- 
ing some  resitancy  in  buying  this 
year's  crop,  probably  due  to  the 
general  shortage  of  money.  It  is  be- 
lieved however,  that  after  the  first 
of  the  year  the  situation  will  be- 
come easier. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
acreage  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  this  year  will  be  the 
largest  for  25  years.  Many  thou- 
sand acres  that  have  not  been  farm- 
ed to  any  crop  for  several  years  will 
be  planted.  The  causes  of  the  extra 
planting  are  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing this  year  and  the  belief  that 
the  European  war  will  create  an  en- 
ormous market  for  next  year's  crop. 

Several  hundred  bales  of  hops 
have  been  sold  recently  at  Ukiah  for 
prices  ranging  from  7  1-2  cents  to 
8  1-4  cents  a  pound.  This  is  the 
lowest  price  recorded  in  years  and 
many  growers  claim  it  is  unwarrant- 
ed in  view  of  market  conditions  at 
this  time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
growers'  association  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  overcome  such  unfavor- 
able prices. 

Grain  growers  in  Kings  county  are 
being  advised  to  take  precautions 
against  smut  by  dipping  seed  grain 
into  a  solution  of  40  gallons  of  wa- 
ter into  which  has  been  mixed  one 
pint  of  formalin.  This  amount  will 
treat  50  bushels  of  grain,  which 
should  be  soaked  in  the  solution  10 
minutes  before  draining.  The  trouble 
with  dipping  sacked  grain  is  that 
not  all  of  the  surface  of  each  kernel 
is  soaked. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Man- 
teca,  350  acres  of  land  were  signed 
up  by  the  Spreckels  Sugar  company 
for  planting  next  year,  to  sugar 
beets.  It  Is  estimated  that  fully 
2,000  acres  will  be  planted  to  beets 


Knapp's  Sub-Soiler 

AND  DITCHER 

Breaks  Up  Mar  dp  an  and  Plowpan 

FOR  ALFALFA  LAND, 
it  makes  ready  the  soil  as  nothing  else  can. 
Cuts  down  deep  and  fairly  pulverizes  subsoil. 
When  Knapp's  Subsoiler  has  been  used  be- 
fore planting  alfalfa,  you  can  get  better  re- 
sults by  irrigating  once  in  60  days  than  once 
a  week  where  the  hardpan  has 
not  been  broken  up. 
IN  SETTING  FRUIT  TREES — 
this  implement  makes  digging 
the  holes  the  easi- 
est of  tasks.  Where 
trees  are  all  ready 
planted  it  breaks  up 
the  plow-pan  and 
allows  the  moisture 
to  get  down  to  the 
roots.  Breaks  a  strip 
of  ground  from  3  to 
4  feet  wide. 
BUILT  SOLID  AND  STRONG — guar- 
anteed for  a  25  H.  P.  pull — and  has 
been  used  behind  a  35  H.  P.  machine. 
GUARANTEED  BY  KNAPP — and  that 
means  a  lot.  Knapp's  plows  are  known  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast, 
wherever  good  plows  are  used. 

DITCHER  ATTACHMENT — with  this  attachment  you  can  ditch  as 
you  sub-soil,  making  a  ditch  2  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide. 
WRITE  FOR  MORE  PARTICULARS— ask  us  anything  you  want  to 
know  about  the  subsoiler  and  ditcher — and  for  names  of  those  who 
are  using  it. 

H.  G.  Knapp  &  Son,  10*\$;  SS2£«* 


BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS 


Note  the  complete,  finished 
appearance  of  the  Bean. 
This  spray  L  10  experiment. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO 


— drive  the  material  on  at  high  pies- 
sure  and  have  non-rusting  ball  valves, 
porcelain-lined  cylinders,  Bean  patent- 
ed pressure  regulators  and  many  other 
distinctive  advantages.   On  account  of 
their  low-down,  compact,  perfectly  bal- 
anced  construction  they  are  as  easily 
handled  on  hilly  ground  as  on  the  level. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  28-A 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Bean  line  of  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers  and  Pump  Accessories.  Send  now. 
211  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 
4Imo     l.nnMlniE.  Mich. 


Landscape 
Gardening 
a'Specialty 


Immense  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS, 
TREES    AND  PLANTS, 
including 
75  Native  CalifornJan  Species, 
also 

FRUIT,  NUT  TREES,  ETC. 
Pedigreed    French  Prunes. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

Morgan  Hill,  Calif. 


Planet  Jr.  ! 

Seeder-Horse  Hoe 


The  farm  and  garden  tools  that 
save  your  time,  lighten  your  labor, 
and  get  bigger  crops— the  longest- 
lasting  and  most  economical 
implements  made.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

^No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel  Hoe.  Culti- 
vator, and  Plow 


Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  family  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  acreage.  Sows  all 
garden  seeds  (in  dril  s  or  in  hills),  plows, 
opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly 
and  easily  all 
through  the 
season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr 
Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 


Stronger,  better-made,  and  capable  of  n  (irrnt«r 
variety  of  work  than  auv  other  cultivator  made.  Hon- 
Clogglng  s,,el  wlietl  IlepH,  regulator  ami  extra-long 
frame  make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  1m.Hi  depth 
and  width. 

72-page  Catalog  ( in8  illustrations)  free 
Describes  Da  tools  including  Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes, 

Horse  lines.  Harrows,  Orchard-mid  Boetrt'ultivatort. 

Write  postal  for  it. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO    Box  1 203F  Phils.  Pa 

Wo  carry  stock  in  San  Francisco  and  I.os  Angeles 
Agencies  in  all  principal  1'aciSc  Coast  Cities 


in  that  section  next  year  as  both 
soil  and  climate  favor  the  beet  there. 

Several  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orange  Cove,  Tulare  county,  are 
planning  to  experiment  the  coming 


year  with  sugar  cane.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Visalia  sugar  factory  vis- 
ited them  last  week  and  pronounced 
the  land  adaptable  to  cane  but  not 
to  sugar  beets. 
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A  Hillside  Silo  and  Stock  Farm. 


[Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

While  on  a  trip  some  two  years 
ago  through  Amador,  Calaveras  and 
Tuolumne  counties,  the  writer  was 
impressed  with  the  interest  that  was 
being  taken  along  agricultural  lines 
and  those  impressions  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  set  forth  in  these  columns 
at  that  time. 

For  fear  of  being  too  prophetic 
we  refrained  from  stating  that  we 
believed  the  silo  would  be  a  factor 
In  the  transformation  process  then 
going  on,  although  we  saw  in  cer- 
tain points  of  Amador  county  fine 


ger  of  late  frosts  was  over,  and  har 
vested  in  September,  the  average 
yield  being  about  12  tons  to  the 
acre.  Wagons  were  used  in  hauling 
from  the  field  to  the  silo  this  year, 
but  in  the  future  sleds  will  answer 
this  purpose,  as  the  sidehills  make 
it  difficult  to  drive  over  with  a  wa- 
gon. The  field  in  which  this  corn 
was  grown  was  convenient  to  the  silo 
and  the  aim  in  the  future  will  be 
to  have  a  similar  arrangement  In 
order  to  save  labor  and  time  in  haul- 
ing. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing  on 


posed  entrance  way  it  was  made 
eight  inches  thick  and  well  rein- 
forced. 

Due  to  its  being  a  new  venture 
the  silo  was  built  smaller  than  is 
usual,  it  being  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  22  feet  high,  but  others  which 
are  to  be  erected  in  the  future  will 
be  larger  and  even  this  one  may  be 
added  to  in  height  at  some  future 
time. 

By  referring  again  to  the  drawing, 
the  advantages  of  the  hill  elevation 
in  filling  will  be  readily  understood 
in  that  the  corn  from  the  field  is  haul- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  silo  where  the 
cutter  is  located  and  thus  does  away 
with  blowing  machinery  and  lessens 


ILO  AND  CWJTAbLL- 

~  roe.' 

EAtfCH    IN    CALAVCS/V  COVMTY 


corn  growing  on  the  side  hills  where 
only  grass  had  grown  before. 

Since  that  time,  however,  a  start 
has  been  made  along  these  lines  on 
the  ranch  of  David  Salfield,  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Angels  Camp,  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  so 
far,  together  with  the  unique  sidehill 
construction  of  the  first  silo  in  the 
foothill  section,  are  well  worthy  of 
mention  as  they  undoubtedly  mark 
a  new  stepping  stone  in  the  advance- 
ment of  that  early  day  country,  and 
bring  to  light  some  of  the  advantages 
their  rolling  hills  hold  out  to  the 
enterprising  stockman. 

Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Salfield 
purchased  this  ranch,  with  its  3  30 
acres  of  rolling  land,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  a  modern  dairy  and 
of  having  a  pleasant  country  home. 
At  the  time  there  were  about  eight 
acres  seeded  to  alfalfa  which  seem- 
ed to  be  doing  well  and  this  with 
the  fine  water  right  that  the  ranch 
carried  suggested  vast  opportunities 
for  development  of  feed,  the  all-im- 
portant factor  in  any  country. 

As  the  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion on  the  ranch  was  all  on  rolling 
ground  the  methods  used  in  Irriga- 
tion were  of  necessity  different  than 
those  in  use  on  our  level  valley  lands 
and  it  was  also  harder  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa.  By  carrying 
the  water  in  pipe  lines  to  the  high 
points  and  distributing  from  those 
points  over  the  field  40  acres  were 
seeded  and  last  year  yielded  four 
crops  of  hay  which  averaged  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the 
acre.  This  acreage  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  enlarged  as  fast  as  prac- 
ticable. 

With  the  success  met  in  growing 
alfalfa  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
silo,  and  accordingly  a  five-acre  field 
was  planted  to  corn.  The  planting 
was  done  in  May  as  soon  as  all  dan- 


this  page,  the  location  of  the  dairy 
barn,  milk  house,  and  silo  were  also 
on  rolling  ground,  but  instead  of 
this  being  a  disadvantage,  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  big  asset,  for  several 
good  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it 
furnished  almost  perfect  drainage 
for  the  cow-stable,  from  which  all 
liquids  and  solids  are  drawn  into 
a  concrete-lined  pit  and  taken  from 
there  largely  in  liquid  form.  The 
.second  advantage  was  that  available 
running  water  on  the  ranch  made  it 
possible  to  pipe  water  for  flushing 
purposes  to  both  the  stable  amd  the 
milk  house  and  further  provided  run- 
ning water  for  keeping  the  cream 
cool  in  the  milk  house  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  floor  plan  of  that  build- 
ing. By  locating  the  hog  pastures 
below  the  dairy  building  it  has  been 
possible  to  carry  the  skim  milk  from 
the  milk  house  to  the  hog  feeding 
lots  by  gravitation  through  a  pipe 
line. 

What  has  proved  to  be  the  third 
and  most  unique  advantage  was  the 
construction  of  the  concrete  silo  to 
insure  future  economy  of  filling. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing, 
considerable  excavation  was  requir- 
ed to  furnish  a  place  for  the  silo 
to  set  on  and  an  entrance  way  to 
the  stable  for  emptying  purposes. 
As  the  hill  at  this  place  was  of  rocky 
formation,  dynamite  had  to  be  used, 
both  in  digging  the  entrance  way 
into  the  hill  and  in  making  the  hole 
in  which  the  silo  was  to  set.  After 
the  excavation  had  been  completed, 
though  the  rock  walls  furnished  the 
greater  part  of  the  outside  forms 
for  the  silo  walls,  the  process  of 
construction  was  to  erect  the  inside 
wall  or  core  out  of  lumber  and  fill 
in  with  concrete.  The  thickness  of 
this  wall  naturally  varies  where  the 
rock  furnished  the  outside  form,  but 
above  the  ground  surface  and  ex- 


the  required  amount  of  power  to  a 
one  and  a  half  horse  power  engine 
instead  of  a  very  much  larger  one  if 
the  chopped  corn  had  to  be  elevated 


by  a  blower. 

The  next  silo  that  is  erected  will 
be  built  directly  alongside  of  this 
one  and  the  cutter  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  easily  shifted  from  one  to 
the  other  as  the  need  arises. 

While  making  preparations  for 
growing  and  storing  feed,  Mr.  Sal- 
field has  been  careful  in  Increasing 
the  number  of  cows  and  hogs  on  the 
place,  but  with  the  aim  of  having 
good  stock  as  well  as  good  equip- 
ment, he  has  purchased  several  pure- 
bred Holstein  cows  and  a  bull  for 
his  20-cow  dairy  herd,  10  of  which 
are  now  being  milked,  and  is  using 
registered  Poland-China  boars  on  his 
hog  herd,  with  the  expectation  of 
eventually  having  a  herd  of  70  or  80 
purebred  cows  and  a  nice-sized  herd 
of  purebred  hogs. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking 
should  mean  more  to  those  moun- 
tain districts  than  in  the  dairy  ad- 
vancement alone,  for  with  the  vast 
amounts  of  beef  cattle  in  these  dis- 
tricts it  opens  new  avenues  for  the 
feeding  and  finishing  of  range-bred 
cattle  at  the  very  door  of  the  range 
lands.  With  California's  varied  con- 
ditions it  is  hard  to  foretell  how 
much  development  silos  will  make 
possible,  but  certain  it  is  that  we 
have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  the 
silage. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I    Mil    to    the    consumer.  Box 

shook    and    Boxes,    Train,  Lib- 
tjer,    Millwork,    Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon,    Tanks,  Spray- 
ing Tanks.  Independent. 

R.  F.  Wilson.  Stockton.  Pa.Hf. 

TAM  WORTHS 

The  Big  Red  Bacon  and  Block  Hag. 
Send  for  prices  and  circulars. 

COTTLE  A  HOBSON  CO., 
Ameterdam,  Cal. 


Hillcrest   Stock  Farm 

Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,  French  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 
DAVIS,  CAL.  T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 

At  1914  State  Pair  our  Shorthorns  took  first  prize  in  every  class  we 
entered  except  two,  and  In  these  were  beaten  only  by  stock  of  our  blood. 

We  took  all  the  herd  prizes, 
first  and  second  prizes  In  pro- 


duce of 
of  sire. 


cow  and  first  in  get 


KING  LANCASTER. 
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Below  Is  a  list  of  our  Grand 
Champion  bulls  for  the  last 
eleven  years — a  list  that  will 
stand  for  quite  awhile: 

I1MI4 — Hlllcreat  Hero 
1905-1900 — King  Edward 

(Also     Grand  Champion 
World's  Fair  at  Portland.) 
inns — King  of  Greenwood 
1909.  1910,  1911 — King  Lam- 
canter 

1912 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1913 —  Greenwood  Knight 

1914 —  Greenwood  King 


All  except  the  first  two  of  the  list  were  bred  by  us.  We  have  beaten  a 
number  of  bulls  that  were  bought  in  the  East  at  prices  ranging  from 
|500  to  $3000  and  brought  out  here  to  beat  us. 

Range  raised  young  bulla  for  Male,  single  or  earlond  lota. 


2-YR.  OLD  SHIRE  STALLION 

TOR  SALE 

SEVERN  DONALD  13957  by  Severn  Pilot  11587 
DAM  RIO  VISTA  BELLE  13100  by  Stuntney  Fen  Duke  6399 

This  young  horse  weighs  1700  lbs.  Stands'  over  16  hands.  He  will  make 
a  horse  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  His  sire  weighs  2100  and  his  dam  1>00. 
This  colt  and  his  sire  won  the  California  Stallion  Registration  Board's 
Special  Prize  at  1914  State  Fair. 

For    further    particulars  write 

J.  McCORMACK,  Rio  Vista^  California 


g(J  JJ£AD  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ...g()  (][(() 

Both  Large  and  Medium  Type 

Ready  for  Delivery  January  15.  Ten  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
Prices  reasonable  and  will  guarantee  to  please  or  refund  your  mon*y. 
W.  A.  YOUNG,  LODI,  CALIF. 
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Trees  and  the  Stock  Grower. 


[Written  (or  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS] 

To  make  livestock  growing  appeal 
to  a  larger  number  of  people  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  this  paper  as  well  as  of  all 
the  leading  agriculturists  and  states- 
men, more  especially  in  recent  years. 

That  the  work  has  been  a  good 
one,  although  at  times  discourag- 
ing, is  evidenced  in  another  column, 
in  which  a  subscriber  states  that  he 
is  following  our  oft-repeated  advice 
and  is  going  to  have  a  cow  and  some 
pigs  on  his  10-acre  fruit  ranch. 
Such  measures  will  help,  of  course, 
and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  it,  but 
it  strikes  us  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  will  help  still  more  toward 
the  increase  in  livestock  and  that  is 
to  make  the  industry  appeal  to  a 
man's  desire  for  pleasant  home  sur- 
roundings. 

Too  often,  we  believe,  is  the  ex- 
pression heard  that  "the  handling 
of  livestock  is  a  dog's  life,"  when 
in  reality  such  is  not  the  case. 
But  to  the  uninitiated  who  views 
the  haphazard  home  life  on  most 
stock  ranches  and  then  compares  it 
with  the  orderly  and  beautified 
home  of  the  horticulturist,  the  tempt- 
ation for  home  life  is  too  great  to  in- 
duce him  to  enter  the  stock  business. 

It  is  true  that  the  viewing  of  a  fine 
lot  of  stock  and  green  alfalfa  pastures 
is  an  inspiring  sight  to  a  lover  of 
dumb  animals  and  even  more  so  to 
the  prospective  settler's  bank  ac- 
count when  he  hears  of  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  this  line  of  farm- 
ing, but  our  climatic  advantages 
bring  thousands  of  settlers  here  who 
come  as  much  for  the  long-dreamed- 
of  land  of  flowers  as  they  do  to 
make  money.  For  that  reason  as 
well  as  for  our  personal  comforts,  we 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
beautifying  of  our  home  suround- 
ings. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  say  what 
should  be  planted  in  the  way  of 
flowers  and  shrubs,  as  that  is  cov- 
ered in  another  column  of  this  paper 
by  those  more  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  do  believe  a  factor  of 
great  importance,  both  for  beauty 
and  utility,  is  more  trees. 

Every  experienced  stock  grower 
knows  that  shade  in  California  is  one 
of  the  very  necessary  things,  es- 
pecially in  our  interior  valleys,  both 
for  man  and  beast.  As  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  newly  developed  stock 
ranches  have  been  located  on  bare 
land,  there  have  been  far  too  few 
shade  trees,  except  in  a  few  sections 
where  the  magnificent  native  Cali- 
fornia black  oaks  are  thickly  dotted 
over  the  fields,  sometimes  it  has  been 
thought  too  profusely,  but  neverthe- 
less they  have  been  worth  their  space 
In  the  fields  for  the  shade  they  gave 
to  the  young  and  old  stock. 

That  stockmen  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  trees  for  shading  the 
home  grounds  in  some  cases  was 
shown  by  a  chance  remark  we  heard 
T.  S.  Glide  of  Yolo  county  make,  in 
which  he  said  of  a  fine  old  oak  we 
happened  to  pass,  "I  would  give  $500 
to  have  that  tree  in  my  yard." 

Their  worth  as  a  beautifier  of 
stock  ranches  cannot  be  exaggerat- 
ed or  improved  upon,  but  their  slow 
growth  unfortunately  does  not  make 
their  planting  advisable  and  for  that 
reason  other  and  faster  growing  trees 
should  be  planted. 

There  are  trees  which  grow  rap- 


idly in  California,  that  are  not  com- 
mon in  other  States.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  dual  purpose  eucalyptus, 
a  tree  that  furnishes  both  shade  and 
stove  wood  to  the  farmer  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time. 

As  a  border  along  each  side  of  the 
lane  leading  up  to  the  residence 
there  is  nothing  that  presents  a  more 
pleasing  sight  to  the  eye  than  these 
mammoth  giants;  and  we  have  seen 
instances  where  their  use  in  this 
way  presented  the  most  striking 
sight  on  the  entire  ranch.  When 
planted  in  groups  or  small  groves 
close  to  the  barns  or  in  the  pastures 
these  same  trees  furnish  almost  un- 
excelled shelter  from  both  sun  and 
rain  and  their  worth  for  such  pur- 
poses is  hard  to  estimate.  Then  too 
their  growth  in  such  locations  is 
most  desirable  as  they  overcome 
that  plain,  bleak  appearance  so  com- 
mon to  the  California  stock  ranch. 

Ornamentals. — As  a  shade  around 
the  dwelling  it  would  be  well  to  plant 
such  trees  as  are  highly  ornamental 
and  also  fast  growing.  While  there 
are  a  number  of  such  trees  that  may 
be  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
the  pepper  tree  with  its  heavy  foli- 
age and  striking  red  berries  offers 
wonderful  possibilities  for  shade  and 
beauty. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  this  tree 
for  ornamental  and  shade  purposes 
we  quote  Mrs.  Ralph  Newman  of  the 
Poppy  Ridge  dairy  in  Sacramento 
county,  who  says:  "We  are  very 
proud  of  our  pepper  trees.  Have 
twelve  beauties  just  loaded  with  ber- 
ries— our  own  planting.  The  past 
week  two  Chicago  friends  were  here 
and  they  were  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  trees  we  felt  we  had  found  some- 
thing of  special  interest  to  the 
Easterner." 

The  expense  and  time  required  in 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  farms 
on  which  livestock  are  grown  can, 
it  seems  to  us,  be  afforded  by  every 
stock  man  and  the  resultant  bene- 
fits for  both  immigration  and  home 
comfort  purposes  would  be  worth 
many  times  the  effort. 


A  NEW  HOLSTEIN  HOPE 

To  the  Editor:  California  breed- 
ers have  long  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
foreign  buyers  did  not  recognize  the 
merits  of  their  stock  when  in  this 
country  buying,  preferring  apparent- 
ly to  go  further  East  to  make  their 
purchases. 

This  has  been  especially  true  with 
dairy  cattle  and  several  large  orders 
from  Japan  and  the  Island  countries 
have  been  filled  in  the  East,  instead 
of  stopping  here,  as  all  geographic 
conditions  would  seem  to  have  war- 
ranted. Most  of  these  orders  were, 
I  understand,  for  Holsteins. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  has 
been  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
California  breeders  did  not  have  any 
surplus  stock  of  the  right  kind  to 
fill  these  orders,  but  the  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  as  soon  as  wo 
had  a  surplus  of  stock  with  excep- 
tional worth  our  markets  would  be 
assured  of  this  trade. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  to  attract  this  trade  we 
must  have  something  of  exceptional 
value  to  offer;  and  while  the  great 
work  done  by  both  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  and  Aralia  De  Kol  was  spec- 
tacular enough  to  please  any  trade, 


their  age  made  it  difficult  to  supply 
the  State's  breeders  with  enough 
bulls  for  them  to  build  up  a  State- 
wide reputation  along  these  blood 
lines  and  thus  in  a  way  the  benefits 
were  not  so  great  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated. 

With  the  establishing  of  a  new 
world's  milk  record,  however,  the 
cow  Tilly  Alcartra  has  added  new 
strength  to  California's  name  in  the 
dairy  world,  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  young  cow  and  as  such  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  furnish,  through 
her  sons  and  grandsons,  herd  sires 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  Cali- 
fornia breeders  almost  a  monopoly 
in  her  nearest  descendents.  [As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  grandsons 
of  this  cow  available  to  breeders  at 
this  time  out  of  the  bull  Prince  Al- 


cartra Korndyke,  owned  by  the  J. 
S.  Gibson  Company  of  Williams. — 
Editor.] 

If  this  advantage  is  taken  by  Cali- 
fornia breeders  at  this  time  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  world-wide 
reputation,  not  only  as  the  home  of 
Tilly  Alcartra,  but  also  as  the  one 
place  that  her  blood  predominates 
in  the  salable  sires. 

Opportunities  of  this  kind  are  sel- 
dom offered  a  State  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  at  once, 
Holstein  breders  in  the  State  can  in- 
sure the  future  for  California-bred 
animals. 

A  HOLSTEIN  ENTHUSIAST. 


Breeding  of  immature  animals 
makes  for  smaller  individuals, 
whether  it  be  male  or  female. 


A.  0.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 
141  Washington  Street 


C.  W.  BOWERS,  Davie,  Oalii. 

One  Block  north  of  Bank. 


Ruby  &  Bowers 


BREEDERS. 


PERCHERON, 


IMPORTERS    AND  EXPORTERS 

Belgian,  Ccach,  Hetllncys. 
Shiies   and  Clj«fe«dales, 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  the 
largest  and  best  lot  of  heavy 
draft  Stallions  and  Mares  both 
American  erbd  and  imported,  to 
be  found  in  the  West.  The  rea- 
son we  sell  more  horses  than  all 
importers  combined  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  that  we  save  our 
customers  from  $500  to  $1000  on 
each  horse,  and  sell  more  genu- 
ine horse  for  the  money.  We  give 
a  60  per  cent  guarantee.  We  give 
a  four-  year  contract  that  is  good 
at  home.  Is  that  not  better  than 
buying  from  some  firm  2,000  or 
3,000  miles  away  or  a  transient 
salesman?  We  sold  107  head  last 
year.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a 
horse  in  your  yocality,  let  us 
knoow. 


Our  newly  established  sales  department  can  sell  your  horses  and  mules 
at  your  own  price.  Feeding  charges,  BOc  a  day.  We  handle  all  kinds  of 
horses.  Saddlers  a  specialty.  Auction  sales  regularly  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

We  expect  a 

large  shipment  of  Horses  in  the  next  thirty  days. 


Real  Home  Comfort 

The  cheery  warmth  of  a 

PER  FICTION 
OIL  HEATER 

keeps  the  entire  house- 
hold cozy  and  comfort- 
able. Burns  nine  hours 
without  refilling.  Easily 
cared  for. 

Dealer*  everywhere. 

Write  for  booklet.  "Warmth  in  Col  J 
Corners.  ' ' 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 

San  Francisco 
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With  the  Live  Stock  Men 


A  report  from  Marysville  states 
that  sheep  shipments  from  that 
place  have  been  brisk  the  past 
month  and  that  the  business  shows 
material  gains  over  previous  years' 
shipments. 

Hereafter,  each  pound  of  butter 
made  and  sold  by  Modesto  cream- 
eries, will  carry  a  map  of  California 
on  the  wrapper  and  also  proclaim  to 
the  consumer  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities offered  dairymen  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  owners  of  the  Beckwith-An- 
derson  ranch  in  Tulare  county  have 
recently  received  a  shipment  of 
eight  registered  Tammworth  hogs, 
from  Canada,  which  will  aid  them  in 
establishing  a  large  purebred  herd 
of  this  breed. 

The  Gridley  cow  testing  associa- 
tion, which  was  organized  during  the 
summer  months,  but  which  was  de- 
layed in  starting,  owing  to  lack  of 
equipment,  now  has  over  30  mem- 
bers and  more  than  1000  cows  are 
being  tested. 

Creamerymen  in  Kings  county 
paid  out  to  dairymen  about  $150.- 
000  for  cream  received  during 
November.  Sweet  cream  prices  were 
notably  higher  than  those  paid  for 
other  grades,  prices  ranging  from 
42  cents  to  43  cents  for  sweet  cream 
and  35  to  3  9  for  sour  cream. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  for  the  forming  of  a  com- 
pany, to  be  known  as  the  Baker 
Livestock  company,  at  Elko,  Nevada, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $250,000.  It 
is  stated  that  the  new  organization 
will  enter  into  the  breeding  and  sell- 
ing of  high-grade  livestock. 

A  report  from  Chico  states  that 
L.  C.  Shirley  of  Butte  county  now 
has  about  1,800  sheep  on  winter 
ranges  and  that  he  may  double  this 
number  next  year  as  he  believes 
there  is  more  money  in  that  kind  of 
livestock  than  in  others,  considering 
the  small  expense  for  upkeep. 

Announcement  comes  from  Hol- 
lister  that  a  part  of  the  famous  Elm- 
enderf  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Paiclnes 
Ranch  company,  in  Kentucky,  will 
arrive  in  this  State  some  time  during 
April  and  that  three  of  them  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Panama-Pacific  ex- 
position. 

A  heavy  loss  of  sheep  is  reported 
to  have  been  experienced  by  T.  W. 
Harlow,  of  Glenn  county,  last  week, 
when  some  200  of  his  flock  founder- 
ed on  grain  picked  up  from  a  stubble 
field.  It  is  believed  that  the  moist 
condition  of  the  grain  that  was  pick- 
ed up  was  the  cause  of  the  loss. 

Hewitt  and  Hewitt,  of  Hardwick, 
Kings  county,  write  that  they  have 
recently  s,old  two  registered  Hol- 
stein  bulls  in  Kings  county,  one  In 
Fresno  county  and  one  to  be  used  on 
S.  H.  Cowell's  ranch  in  Sacramento 
county.  They  have  also  sold  two 
purebred  Poland  China  boars  to  Los 
Angeles  men. 

Are  American  horses  subject  to 
the  same  rules  of  international  peace 
treaties  as  other  weapons  of  war, 
is  a  question  that  the  Western  Hu 
mane  Association  is  asking.  They 
claim  that  we  have  no  more  right 
to  send  horses  to  the  warring  na- 
tions than  we  have  of  sending  arms 
and  ammunition  at  this  time. 

In  writing  this  office  from  Modes- 
to, John  Daggs,  breeder  of  Duroc 
Jersey  swine,  states  that  he  has  just 


returned  from  the  Arizona  State 
Fair,  where  he  sold  20  head  of  gilts. 
California  breeders  who  have  visit- 
ed this  fair,  tell  us  that  it  is  a  high 
class  show  and  well  worth  attending, 
even  though  transportation  difficul- 
ties do  arise. 

An  increase  of  $10,000  over  that 
paid  out  for  October  cream  was  re- 
ceived by  da'rymen  in  Fresno  coun- 
ty for  November  cream.  The  total 
paid  out  by  all  creameries  in  that 
county  was  about  $100,000,  half  of 
which  was  distributed  by  the  Danish 
creamery.  The  average  price  paid 
for  fat  is  reported  to  have  been  40 
cents  a  pound. 

After  his  last  sale  of  Holstelns  at 
Corcoran,  Geo.  A.  Smith  announced 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  continue 
with  his  semi-annual  sales  of  Hol- 
steins  and  also  hold  a  Poland  China 
hog  sale  next  spring.  It  takes  nerve 
to  step  out  of  the  well-trodden  path 
into  something  new  and  far-seeing 
stockmen  will  wish  him  success  in 
his  new  ventures. 

At  the  sale  of  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs,  held  on  the  Tagus  ranch  in 
Tulare  county,  last  week,  320  head  of 
cows  were  disposed  of  and  700  head 
of  hogs.  The  sale  was  conducted  on 
practically  a  cash  basis,  fresh  cows 
averaging  $90.50  and  dry  cows  $73. 
Sows  with  litters  of  pigs  averaged 
$40  to  $50  and  six-month-old  hogs 
brought  from  $8  to  $11.  The  total 
sales  aggregated  between  $20,000 
and  $21,000. 

Leading  vegetarians  in  Nevada  and 
California  are  studying  a  strange 
disease  which  has  been  discovered 
amorg  cattle  in  the  Carson  valley 
of  Nevada.  It  is  said  that  the  dis- 
ease manifests  itself  acutely,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  temperature  and  is 
often  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  although 
there  are  recorded  recoveries.  It 
is  not  so  general  or  destructive  as  to 
cause  panic,  although  the  persistent 
loss  is  felt  by  the  ranchers. 

A  number  of  mule  breeders  from 
Modoc  county,  arrived  in  Shasta 
county  last  week  enroute  to  Tehama 
county,  with  100  head  of  mules, 
ranging  in  age  from  3  to  5  years  and 
weighing  around  1,000  pounds. 

Due  to  the  advance  in  price,  three 
of  the  Tulare  creameries  paid  out 
over  $82,000  for  cream  received  dur- 
ing November,  this  amount  being 
about  $3,000  more  than  the  amount 
paid  out  for  receipts  the  month  prev- 
ious. 

An  enterprising  newspaper  man  at 
Ripon,  San  Joaquin  county,  has  offer- 
ed a  suggestion  that  farmers  and 
merchants  of  that  place  hold  a 
ham  and  bacon  show  some  time  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks.  A  report 
from  there  says  that  many  farmers 
in  that  neighborhood  are  curing 
their  own  hams  and  bacon  and  that 
a  show  of  this  kind  would  make  that 
district  famous  for  home-cured  bacon 
and  ham.  The  idea  might  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  other  hog-raising 
communities. 

A  noticeable  point  In  the  promises 
for  consignments  so  far  received  by 
the  directors  of  the  California  Horse 
Breeders'  association  is  the  class  of 
breeders  who  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter up.  Without  exception  they  are 
men  who  have  spent  many  thousands 
of  dollars  In  the  development  of 
the  purebred  horse  industry  of  the 
State  and  their  support  of  this  sale 
shows  that  the  directors  of  the  as- 


sociation have  hit  upon  a  popular 
plan  of  helping  the  horse  industry. 
The  association  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  securing  consignments, 
which  are  solicited  from  every 
breeder  or  stallion  owner,  whether 
he  be  a  member  of  the  association 
or  not. 

Reports  from  Modesto  indicate 
that  buyers  of  horses  suitable  for 
army  purposes  are  operating  in  that 
field  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  Whether  these  buyers  are 
purchasing  for  foreign  countries  or 
are  merely  speculators,  is  hard  to 
say.  Several  San  Francisco  buyers 
claim  that  all  buying  so  far  has  been 
done  by  speculators  who  hope  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  when  the  actual 
orders  from  Europe  do  reach  here. 
It  is  of  little  concern  to  the  farmer, 
however,  whether  the  buying  is  spec- 
ulative or  by  authorized  agents,  so 
long  as  sales  are  made  and  money 
received 


Live  Stock  Directory 


Rates  Id  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
if  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  AND  BEL- 
GIANS. A  few  choice  young  stallions  from  three  to  five 
years  old;  also  two  and  three  year  old  Ollles  for  sale. 

l-os  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los  Altos,  CaL 


FOR  SALE — 14  mules,  from  weanlings  up.  One  mam 
moth  Jack  and  some  Shetland  ponies.  Zack  Tompkins, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLION  for  sale.  Weight 
2150  lbs.    Apply  F.  Stenzel,  San  Lorenzo,  CaL 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG.  HOLSTEINS — We  offer  choice  grandsons  of 
King  Segls,  also  grandsons  of  the  world's  record  cow, 
iVeamelle  Vale;  blood  thv.  Increases  tte  value  of 
roar  herd.    Write  or  call  and  see  our  oeri.    f.  k  H. 

stenzel.  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


TEN  REGISTERED  H0LSTEIN  COWS  for  sale.  Young 
and  more  with  big  records.  Also  a  few  well-bred  heifers 
and  bulls  up  to  nine  months  old.    K.  W.  Abbott,  Mll- 

ultas,  Cal.  

AYRSHIRES — For  6ale,  fine  young  bulls  from  Im- 
ported dams  and  sires.  Large  for  their  age.  Fine  color. 
For  particulars,   write  E.    B.    McFarland,    412  Claus 

Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Toung  bulls  sired  by  King 

Of  Riverside  and  Lakeside  Model  Prince  from  A.  B.  0 
dams.    J.  II.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland. 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS — Pure-bred  young  Holstein  bull." 
for  sale  on  Thompson  Ranch,  near  Napa.  For  prices 
and  particulars,  address  J.  B.  Agee,  Napa.  Cal.  

FRANK  MEACHAM,  Petaluma,  California— Breeder 
Ited  Polled  cattle,  both  seies.  Take  electric  cars  at 
■ianta  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live  Oak. 


CALVES  RAISED  WITHOUT  MILK— Cost  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  mllk-ralsed  calves.    Write  for  free 

hook  to  COl'LSON  CO.,  Petaluma.   


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  McCloud.  CaL— 
High-class,  thoroughbred  Holstein  bulls  for  sale.  Write 

for  prices  and  pedigrees.   


FOR  SALE— Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  two 
months  old  from  heavy  producing  cow.  W.  N.  Totman. 
Emmaton.  Cal.   


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorthorns.  Milk 
strain  choice.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Box  321,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


BLUE    RIBBON    HERD   DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS — Bred 

Gilts  a  specialty,  15  bred  now,  20  ready  to  breed.  Sires 
and  dams  win  all  blue  ribbons  1912,  1913.  1914  State 
fairs.  15  first,  13  seconds,  6  thirds,  7  fourth,  1  fifth. 
Will  show  1915.  For  prices,  write  Jno.  P.  Daggs,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

0.  I.  C.  SWINE— The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Im- 
munized against  hog  cholera.  Extra  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs, 
both  sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and 
January.  Three  herd  boars  In  use.  All  stock  sent  out 
will  be  immunized,  registered  and  crated  at  purchase 
price.  Send  your  orders  now.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  Box 
.1.   Mills.  Sacramento  County,  California.  

70  HEAD  DUR0CS  REGISTERED— Must  be  sold  im- 
mediately. Breed  sows  and  gilts,  fall  pigs,  both 
sexes,  and  a  number  of  yearling  service  boars.  We 
are  closing  out  everything.  If  you  want  a  bargain, 
drop  us  a  line.  All  mature  stock.  Cholera  Immune. 
Llndquist  Bros..' Turleek.  CaL   f 

1.  I.  C.  SWINE. — The  White  Breed.  Entire  herd  Im- 
munized against  bog  cholera.  Extra  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs, 
both  sexes,  ready  for  shipment  during  December  and 
January.  Three  herd  boars  In  use.  All  stock  sent  out 
will  be  immunized,  registered  and  crated  at  purchase 
price.  Send  your  orders  now.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  B. 
I.,  Mills,  Sacramento  County,  California.  

STEY-BRAE  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  Band- 
master 2nd.  Junior  champion  Iowa  State  Fair.  My 
females  were  winners  at  Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
State  Fairs.  Address  E.  B.  McFarland,  410  Call  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco.  

BLATCHFORO'S  PIG  MEAL  weans  pigs  easily  and 
safely;  no  trouble;  no  milk.  Write  for  free  folder  "The 
Safety  Route  from  Plghood  to  Porkage."  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma.  _ 

PURE-BRED  Duroc-Jersey  Swine.  Prize  winners. 
Limited  number  only.  $10  each  F.  0.  B.  Western 
Hog  and  Land  Syndicate,  »19  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. . 

BERKSHIRES  REGISTERED— Young  boars  and  bred 
sows  and  pigs  of  all  ages.  Brae  Bourne  Ranch,  B.3,  Box 
69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  Bred  for  size  and  bone  and  quality. 
Herd  boar  won  Gold  Medal  at  Nevada  8Ute  Fair.  1913. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  J.  L.  Olsh,  Laws,  Inyo 
county.  CaL  , 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  all  ages,  for  sale. 
Crapewild  Farm,  Mayhews,  Sacramento,  CaL  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  Prop.  

BERKSH I  RES — Utility  and  choice  Registered  Pedigree 
stock.  Correspondence  solicited.  C.  H.  Thompson,  No- 
vato.  Cal.  . 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  from  Eastern  stock. 
Sows  and  boars  for  January  delivery.  S.  S.  Southworth, 
Napa  CaL 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  for  sale.  Grapewlld  Farm, 
Mayhews,   Sacramento  county.  Cal.     A.   B.  Humphrey, 

Prop.   


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    FRIESIAN    CATTLE  and 

Duroc  Jersey  Hogs.    W.  H.  Glnn  &  Son,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


REG.  JERSEYS— Herd  established  1868.  Young  bulls 
from  best  cows.    Bancho  Dos  Rlos,  R.  2,  Modesto, 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  cattle  and 
Berkshire  pigs.    Whlttier  State  School  Whlttler,  Cal. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holstelns.  Fontlac 

bull  calves.    M.  Holdrtdge.  Modesto,  CaL  

WILL0WW00D  JERSEY  FARM — Registered  Jerseys. 
C.  G.  McFarland.  Route  2,  Tulare,  CaL  


SUNNYSIDE  HERD— Registered  Holstein  cattle.  B.  F. 

Ouerin,  B.  3.  Box  58,  Vlsalla.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Young  stock  for  sale, 

W.  J.  Hackett.  Breeder.  Ceres.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS — Registered  exclusively  Tuberculin  tested. 
Linwood  Farm,   Santa  Cruz.  CaL  


REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS— Auctioneer   and  Breeder. 

f.  J.  Ollkerson,  8tratford.  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 

McAlister  &  Son,  Chino,  Cal.  


N.   H.   LOCKE  CO.,   Loekefofd.  Cal. — Choice  young 

Jersey  bulls  for  6ale.  

CO  PA   DE   0R0    FARM— Pure-bred  Holstein  cattle, 

Los  Banos,  CaL 


PACKW00D  FARM  HERD  of  Holstelns.  W.  F.  Mit- 
chell. Vlsalla,  Cal.  


SWINE 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Weanling  boar  pigs. 
$10.00  each.  A  few  older  boars.  J.  M.  Bomberger. 
Modesto,  Calif. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock.  Either  sex  Write 
for  pedigree.  Reasonable  prices.  Edwd.  A.  Hall,  Wat- 
sonvllle.  Cal.  


POLAND  CHINAS— A  few  boars  ready  for  service  and 

guaranteed  to  please.    Geo.  V.  Beckman,  Lodl,  CaL 


REGISTERED    DUROC    1 E  RS  EY  S — Defender  strain. 

Allen   Thompson.    Tulare.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  P0LANO-CHINA  HOGS — Large  and  me- 
dium  type.     As  represented  or  money  back.     W.  A- 

Young.  I,odl.  CaL  ^  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Prize-winning    Boars    and  young 

stork  for  sale.    J.  K.  Fraser,  Denalr,  CaL 


DUROC-JERSEYS— Both  sexes  for  sale.  M.  L.  Flem- 
ing. Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE    Prize  winners. 

Finest  stock  in  state.    $30  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS — Cholera  Im- 
mune.    W.  D.  Trewbitt.  Hanford.  


POLAND-CHINAS — Prize-winners    Mooey-makera.  W. 

Bernstein    Hanford.   Cal.  "  ,  


DUR0CS  from  first  prize  winners  State  Fair.  $15.00 

up.    Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal.  


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berkshlres.  Prices 

on  application.    Hopland,  Cal,  

POLAND-CHINAS— Large  type.  The  Browning  Stock 
Farm.     W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland,  Cal. 


REGISTERED   DUROC-JERSEY   SWINE — Las  Paderas 

Ranch,  El  Cajon,  CaL    M.  C.  Allen,  Manager. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Poland-China 
swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  for  sale. 
F.  W.  White,  Elk  Crove.  Cal.  

CHAS.  GOODMAN.  Breeder  of  High-Class  Berkshire 
swine.     Williams.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY   REGISTERED   BOAR  PIGS.  H- 

Boudler.  Napa,  Cal.  


REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINAS— Large  medium  type. 

Prize  winning  stock.    S.  F.  Williams.  Chico.  

POLAND   CHINA  HOGS — Registered.     B.   J.  Miller, 

Llewellyn  Ranch,  Lathrop.  


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— C.  A.  8towe.  Stockton,  CaL 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SIMON-NEWMAN   CO.,   Breeders  of  Begistered  Hert- 

fords,  B.  M.  Dunlap,  Manager,  Newman.  CaL  

HOPLAND     STOCK     FARM— Registered  Shert-horna. 

Prices  on  application,    Hopland.  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  Polled  Aberdeen  Angus  Cow.  atl 
years  old,  for  salt.    J.  H.  Ware,  West  Butte.  Butter  Co. 


SHEEP 


FRANK    MEACHAM,    Petaluma,    Callferwle— Breeder 

Shropshlres.  Bambouillets,  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Take  electric  cars  at  8ant*  Rosa  or  Petaluma  for  Live 

Oak.   


I.  H.  GLIDE,  Dixon,  Cal.    Breeder  of  French  Marine 
and  Shropshire  sheep.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE,  Breeder  and  Importer  of  RambouHleta. 

Hanford.  CaL   __ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAUKEEN    STOCK    FARM— Beg.  Jersey  cattle  and 

Poland-China  hogs.    Chas.  N.  Odell.  Modesto. 
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Alfalfa  and  the  Draft  Horse. 


There  have  been  many  reasons  ad 
vanced  why  California  should  be- 
som© a  truly  great  purebred  draft- 
horse-breeding  center  with  her  mild 
climate,  hilly  lands  and  geographi 
cal  location,  but  judging  by  a  bulle- 
tin recently  issued  by  the  Agricult- 
ural Experiment  Station  of  Nebras- 
ka we  have  overlooked  in  a  large 
measure  the  greatest  of  all  assets, 
alfalfa. 

In  this  bulletin  are  given  the  ex- 
periences of  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  horse  breeders  In 
that  State  and  all  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  alfalfa  is  thb 
greatest  single  horse  feed  that  there 
Is  both  for  breeding  animals  and  for 
fattening  horses  for  market,  a  feat- 
ure of  horse-growing  that  has  re 
ceived  more  attention  in  the  east 
than  in  this  State,  although  one  well 
worthy  of  more  consideration  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers. 

One  of  these  breeders  has  the  fol 
lowing  to  say  which  answers  many 
questions  that  are  apt  to  arise  in 
alfalfa  feeding.  He  says:  I  am  a  firm 
believer  that  alfalfa  is  the  proper 
feed  for  horses  of  all  ages — for 
growing  colts,  for  work  horses,  and 
for  fattening  horses. 

"I  have  never  had  any  bad  re- 
sults from  overfeeding,  but  am  care- 
ful not  to  feed  wet  alfalfa  hay.  For 
growing  colts,  I  think  it  best  to  feed 
some  straw  or  cornstalks  with  the 
alfalfa. 

"For  developing  horse  and  mule 
colts  from  one  to  three  years  old,  I 
find  10  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
head  per  day  in  dry  lots  with  a  lit- 
tle corn  fodder  or  wheat  straw 
makes  a  splendid  feed.  They  will 
grow  well  and  actually  get  fat.  They 
even  do  better  than  when  fed  prairie 
hay  and  10  pounds  of  corn  or  oats. 
Five  pounds  of  alfalfa  per  head  per 
day  to  the  same  class  of  stock  when 
running  in  field  or  cornstalks  will 
make  a  better  growth  than  as  many 
pounds  of  grain. 

"I  fed  50  head  of  three  and  four- 
year  old  colts  one  winter  in  a  dry 
lot  on  alfalfa  and  wheat  straw,  at  an 
average  cost  of  12  cents  per  head 
per  day.  They  did  fine — were  fat  and 
ready  to  break  in  the  spring.  They 
were  sold  to  farmers  who  realized  a 
good  summer's  work,  as  the  colts 
were  in  splendid  condition. 

"I  have  fed  the  same  class  of  colts 
on  alfalfa  alone  and  find  that  they 
eat  too  much,  get  paunchy,  their 
legs  swell,  their  hair  becomes  rough, 
they  become  lazy,  and  will  not  exer- 
cise enough.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  alfalfa  fed  alone  is  too  great. 
[The  cost  of  hay  in  California  would 
not  be  so  great  as  in  Nebraska. — 
Editors.] 

"For  the  work  horses,  I  feed  a 
liberal  amount  of  alfalfa,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  stand  to  a  manger 
full  all  the  time.  I  work  my  horses 
hard  (using  hired  help)  and  they 
keep  up  well.  They  also  stand  the 
heat  and  have  good  wind.  But  I 
am  always  careful  not  to  let  them 
gorge  themselves  on  alfalfa  (or  any 

HORSE   OWNERS!  USE 

OOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cur.. 
The  safest,    Best  BLISTER 

ever  used.    Removes  all  bunches 
from  HorssSi    Imposssible  to 
produce  scar  or  blemish.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


other  feed)  when  they  are  not  at 
work,  as  on  Sundays  and  rest  days. 

For  fattening  horses,  I  always 
feed  all  the  dry  alfalfa  hay  the  horse 
will  eat,  together  with  ground  alfal- 
fa meal  mixed  with  coarse  ground 
corn — using  a  self-feeder. 

"I  prefer  coarse  alfalfa  hay,  first 
or  second  cutting,  and  want  the 
alfalfa  rather  ripe  or  in  full  bloom 
when  cut.  Horses  do  not  care  for 
alfalfa  leaves.  The  leaves  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  horse  mangers  and 
fed  to  the  cattle,  as  cattle  will  clean 
up  exactly  what  the  horse  does  not 
want,  and  likewise  the  horse  wilv 
eat  the  stems  of  alfalfa  hay  aftek 
the  cattle  have  left  them. 

"I  have  never  had  anything  but 
good  results  from  the  feeding  of 
alfalfa  to  horses,  and  have  fed  it  in 
all  forms  to  thousands  of  them  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
great  acreage  of  alfalfa  should  play 
a  far  more  important  part  in  horse 
raising  than  it  has  in  past  years, 
and  demonstrates  that  while  high- 
priced  meats  may  push  the  horse  off 
from  our  mountain  ranges  we  shall 
always  have  abundance  of  the  best 
feed  for  developing  both  breeding 
and  market  horses. 

That  this  same  alfalfa  will  always 
be  a  factor  in  using  horses  for  farm 
power  is  further  brought  out  in  the 
bulletin  by  a  statement  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  feeding  a  grain 
and  alfalfa  ration  to  work  stock. 
The  only  difference  which  should  be 
made  in  this  experiment  to  apply  to 
California  conditions  would  be  to 
substitute  barley  instead  of  oats  and 
corn  which  were  used,  otherwise 
the  figures  given  are  thoroughly 
adaptional  to  the  California  farmer! 
The  following  tabulations  are  given 
for  two  horses  and  four  mules  that 
were  fed  under  test  for  four  months: 


PALCE    YOUR    ORDER  NOW 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 


For 
An 


IDEAL 
SILO 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  BEGIN  TO  MAKE 
the  profit  you  ought  to  from  your  cows 
until  you  start  to  feed  them  silage.  No 
cow-owner  or  stock-raiser  can  afford  to 
get  along  a  single  year  without  a  silo. 

Write  now  for  Circular  B 
and  our  special  proposition. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

Alpha  Engines  Feed  Cutters 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE. 
Everything  for  the  Dairy. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 

SHIRE  HORSES 

I  have  some  good  stallions  for  sale 
and  a  few  young  mares. 

Prices  as  Usual  in  spite  of  the  War 

You  had  better  buy  now,  as  impor- 
tations have  stopped. 

For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  WHEATLEY, 
Napa,  Calif. 


through  alfalfa  the  same  as  they  are 
attempting  to  do  with  all  other  kinds 
of  livestock. 


I  A  dairyman  recently  reported  that 
out  of  a  herd  of  125  cows,  there 
were  only  30  that  were  actually 
found  to  be  making  him  money 
when  tested  regularly  by  the  local 
cow  testing  association.  Some  loss 
there  apparently. 


Having  ample  storage  space  for 
water  from  mountain  springs  is  an 
important  item  for  all  range  men  to 
look  out  for.  A  series  of  water 
troughs  connected  with  one-inch 
pipes  having  sufficient  capacity  to 


NAME  OF  ANIMAL 

Age 

Kind 
ot  hay 

Hay 
per  day 

Grain 
per  day 

m.  at 
begin- 
ning 

Wt.  at 
close 

Gain 
or 
Loss 

Ami. of 
work 
done 

Cost  of 
feed 
per  day 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Hrs. 

Cls. 

Nig  (horse) 

10 

alfalfa 

20 

15 

1,720 

1,760 

+  40 

8 

24  y2 

George  (horse) 

11 

pr.  hay 

20 

15 

1,690 

1,670 

—20 

S 

24% 

Jeff  (mule)    .. . 

5 

alfalfa 

10 

12 

3,350 

1,330 

—20 

7 

i6y2 

Jewell   (mule)  . 

6 

pr.  hay 

10 

12 

1,340 

1,300 

—40 

-  7 

16  Vi 

Dina  (mule)  ... 

10 

alfalfa 

10 

12 

1,240 

1,260 

+  20 

7 

16% 

Queen  (mule) 

10 

pr.  hay 

10 

12 

1,200 

1,210 

+  10 

7 

16% 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  ani- 
mals were  rather  larger  than  the 
ordinary  farm  animal,  but  for  draft 
horses  they  serve  admirably.  In 
figuring  the  cost  of  feeding  the  price 
of  alfalfa  hay  was  set  at  $10.50  a 
ton,  which  is  considerably  over  the 
average  California  farm  price  for 
loose  hay,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  cost  of  feeding  here 
would  be  considerably  less  than  that 
given. 

From  the  statement  made  by  the 
farmer  in  the  above  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  amount  of  feed  given  when 
horses  are  not  working  is  materially 
lessened  and  for  that  reason  we 
should  not  figure  the  total  cost  for 
the  year  at  the  figures  given  in  the 
experiment  unless  the  animals  were 
worked  every  day,  a  condition  that 
does  not  often  arise  in  farm  work. 

Similar  experiments  carried  on  in 
this  State  would  be  of  great  value 
in  showing  why  farmers  should 
build  up  a  reputation    for  horses 


hold  a  night's  run  of  water  will  en- 
able one  to  water  far  more  stock 
from  a  spring  than  if  the  water  is 
allowed  to  run  from  the  spring  up- 
on the  ground.  There  is  also  less 
mud. 


Don't  blame  your  creamery  man 
for  being  a  crook  till  you  test  regu- 
larly yourself.  As  a  rule  dairymen 
following  this  practice  find  crooked 
cows  more  often  than  crooked  cream- 
ery men. 


Holstein  Breeders 

I  am  going  to  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  will 
be  present  at  the  Dispersal  Sale 
of  the  E.  H.  Dollar  herd  of  170 
of  the  greatest  Holsteins  In  the 
world.  Will  also  attend  the  N. 
Y.  Breeders'  Sale  Jan.  13-14.  I 
will  buy  and  deliver  to  any  Cal- 
ifornia breeder  who  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  carload  rates 
and  first-cost  price  from  the 
East.  Correspondence  solicited. 
E.  J.  WELDON. 

B-JX   002,    Sacramento,  Calif. 


I   LARROWE'S  DRIED 
1      BEET  PULP 

jg  is  becoming  a  standard  portion  m 

m  of  every  ration  in  a  rapidly  in-  ■ 

M  creasing  number  of  dairy  herds.  = 

3  Its  worth  as  a  sncculent,  milk-  S 

m  producing,  vegetable  feed  has  §g 

=  been  fully  proven  by  large  and  g 

=  small  feeders. 

|  The  New  World's 
Champion  Cow — 
Tilly  Alcartra 

-  —  whose  milk  record  for  the  I 
m  past  year  was  over  30,000  lbs.  §§ 
,  — ate  Larrowe'B  Dried  Beet  Pulp  H 
m  daily,  and  to  this  is  attributed  a  S 
g  large  part  of  her  splendid  record.  §| 
M  YOU  can  increase  the  supply  of  S 
^  milk  from  your  cows  at  least  1  m 
§=  to  5  lbs.  per  cow  a  day  by  feed-  S 
s  ing  Larrowe's  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  m 
m  It  is  put  up  in  100-lb.  sacks  and  = 
s  can  be  had  either  plain  or  with  S 
=  molasses.  Order  from  your  m 
§§  dealer  NOW.  §§ 

■  FREE  BOOKLET — 

"Profitable  Feeding" —  j§ 

j§  giving  valuable  information  and  = 

H  feeding    instructions    will    be  = 

-  sent  to  any  address  on  request.  M 

|  THE  L4RR0WE  MILLING  CO.  | 

607  CENTRAL  BLDG.. 
M  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ollllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllll 


REDWOOD 

TANKS — SILOS 
Water     troughs,  tank 
frames,    and  toners. 
Steel  and  Wood 
Windmills. 
Prices    the  lonett. 
BROWN  &  DYSON 
640    So.    Center  St. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


BLACK 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills.  Low- 
priced,  fresh,  reliable ;  preferred  by 
Western  stockmen  because  they  pro- 
as     ■  r|  *cc*    where    other    vaccines  fail. 

m  -  m  *  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
■  1   i      10-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

50-dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  4.00 
Use  any  injector,  but  Cutter's  best. 
Tho  superiority  of  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  15 
ye   s  of  specializing  in  vaccines  ar.d  serums  only. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.    If  unobtainable,  order  direct. 
TIE  CUTTER   LABORATORY,   Berkeley,  California. 
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Dairy  Cow,  Hogs  and  Orchard. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  adopting  your 
oft-repeated  advice  to  raise  some 
stock  on  the  small  farm.  I  have  ten 
acres  in  apricots  and  am  buying  a 
cow  and  her  calf,  and  immediately 
a  lot  of  questions  come  up  which 
I  would  like  you  to  answer  if  the 
subject  is  of  sufficient  general  in- 
terest. 

I  want  to  feed  my  cow  as  much 
as  possible  on  products  of  the 
place.  Have  an  alfalfa  patch  and 
can  raise  beets,  corn,  etc.  between 
my  orchard  trees.  This  cow  has 
been  raised  on  pasture  (grass)  and 
dry  chopped  feed.  Has  never  eaten 
alfalfa,  green  or  dry.  Am  cautioned 
against  feeding  her  alfalfa,  especial- 
ly green.  What  is  your  advice  in  re- 
gard to  feeding  her  most  economical- 
ly, and  also  as  to  working  her  over 
to  the  new  kind  of  feed?  Can  buy  al- 
falfa hay  at  $8.00  per  ton. 

What  is  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  feeding  the 
calf?  I  want  to  use  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  milk  for  household 
and  sale.  Will  it  pay  to  raise  the 
calf  on  the  place? 

The  cow  is  a  thoroughbred  Jersey 
and  calf  also,  as  she  was  bred  to  a 
thoroughbred  bull — not  registered. 
The  calf  will  be  about  ten  days  old 
when  they  are  delivered  to  me. 

After  calf  stops  using  milk,  and  I 
have,  say  two  gallons  of  skimmed 
milk  per  day.  would  it  be  sufficient 
for  one  or  two  pigs,  together  with 
other  green  feed?  What  kind  of  oth- 
er feed  is  best? 

I  have  a  chore  man  on  the  place 
and  can  raise  all  necessary  beets, 
corn,  pumpkins,  etc.,  without  inter- 
fering with  orchard. 

I  am  purchasing  this  cow  merely 
because  I  want  my  own  milk,  but  at 
the  same  time  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors will  buy  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day 
and  I  want  to  make  it  pay  if  it  can 
be  done. — R.  H.  B.,  Los  Altos. 

[We  should  say  that  alfalfa  hay 
and  beets  would  be  the  logical  feeds 
for  you  to  use  as  feed  for  your  cow 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  say  you 
can  raise  both  crops  on  your  ground. 
The  larger  portion  of  our  dairymen 
use  alfalfa  hay  exclusively  but  an 
addition  of  beets  aids  greatly  for  a 
milk-producing  ration.  We  would 
not  advise  pasturing,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  cow  bloating  on 
such  feed.  Neither  in  your  case 
would  we  advise  soiling  (cutting  the 
green  alfalfa  and  feeding  it  in 
racks),  as  that  would  necessitate  a 
lot  of  extra  work  and  the  results 
for  one  cow  would  not  warrant  the 
cost.  We  do  not  believe  you  will  ex- 
perience any  trouble  by  starting  to 
feed  the  cow  alfalfa  hay  from  the 
time  she  arrives,  for  even  though 
she  has  never  eaten  of  it  before  she 
will  acquire  an  appetite  for  it  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  If  the  cow 
is  anything  like  a  good  producer  you 
can  afford  to  buy  good  alfalfa  hay  at 
$8.00  a  ton,  but  you  should  remem- 
ber that  there  are  all  grades  of  hay, 
and  cows  will  not  do  so  well  on 
coarse  hay  as  they  will  on  hay  that 
was  cut  just  before  the  bloom.  By 
raising  your  own  hay  you  can  better 
regulate  this  factor.  If  the  calf  Is 
from  good  parentage  and  a  heifer 
we  should  certainly  raise  it  whether 
we  desired  to  keep  it  for  our  own 
use  or  not,  as  the  price  of  female 
dairy  stock  of  all  ages  is  too  high  to 


think  of  selling  them  to  the  butcher 
when  so  young.  As  you  say  the  calf 
will  be  10  days  old  when  delivered, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  feed  skim 
milk  to  which  has  been  added  oil 
meal  or  one  of  the  especially  prepar- 
ed calf  feeds.  By  gradually  cutting 
down  on  the  whole  milk  and  adding 
skim  milk  in  its  place,  together  with 
a  small  amount,  say  a  teaspoonful 
at  first,  of  the  soil  meal,  your  calf 
should  prosper.  Be  careful  to  feed 
the  same  amount  every  meal,  grad- 
ually increasing  the  ration  as  it 
grows,  and  keep  a  small  amount  of 
good  alfalfa  hay  in  front  of  it  as 
soon  as  it  shows  a  desire  to  eat  such 
material. 

With  or  without  the  skim  milk 
you  should  be  able  to  keep  a  couple 
of  pigs,  but  of  course  having  the 
skim  milk  will  make  it  easier.  Any 
of  the  feeds  that  you  mention  will 
be  good  for  the  hogs  and  with  skim 
milk,  pumpkins,  alfalfa  and  beets 
you  will  not  have  to  furnish  any  oth- 
er feed  unless  it  be  rolled  barley,  a 
moderate  amount  of  which  could  be 
profitably  fed  in  the  ration  at  all 
times.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
fruit  growers  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  more  livestock  and 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  farm 
animals  will  be  maintained  on  such 
places  for  the  fertility  they  supply 
if  for  no  other  reasons. — Editors.] 


COTTON  SEED  MEAL  AS 
STOCK  FOOD. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  feed- 
ing value  of  cotton  seed  meal  to 
milch  cows?  Is  it  as  good  as  bran  at 
the  same  price  or  not,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  feed  it 
to  get  good  results? — A.  R.  K..  Elsi- 
nore,  Cal. 

[Answered   by    Prof.    F.    W.    Woll.    University  Farm, 
Davis.] 

[Cotton  seed  meal  can  be  fed 
safely  to  dairy  cows  in  large  quanti- 
ties, if  desired.  Ordinarily,  howev- 
er, only  a  couple  of  pounds  per  head 
daily  are  fed,  in  mixtures  with  other 
concentrates.  It  is  not  particularly 
palatable  to  cows  when  fed  alone 
and  is,  as  a  rule,  expensive  in  com- 
parison with  other  grain  feeds.  It 
has,  furthermore,  an  undesirable  ef- 
fect on  the  quality  of  the  butter 
when  fed  excessively,  making  it  hard 
and  tallowy,  which  is  important  in 
case  the  milk  is  used  for  making 
butter.  At  the  same  price  as  wheat 
bran,  it  is  a  cheap  feed,  however,  and 
especially  if  fed  with  grain  hay  or 
wild  hay  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran 
and  cotton  seed  meal,  equal  parts  by 
weight,  will  make  a  good  combina- 
tion. In  case  the  roughage  fed  is 
alfalfa  hay.  it  would  hardly  be  advis- 
able to  feed  more  than  about  a  pound 
of  cotton  seed  meal  per  head,  if  it 
be  fed  at  all.  The  best  grain  feeds  in 
this  case  would  be  barley  and  wheat 
bran  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3 
or  2  of  the  former  to  1  pound  of 
bran,  according  to  the  market  prices 
of  the  two  feeds.  Alfalfa  hay,  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  and  wheat  bran  are 
all  protein  feeds  and  rations  made 
up  of  these  feeds  will  contain  too 
much  of  this  compound  for  best  re- 
sults, both  as  regards  production 
and  the  health  of  the  animals.  Ce- 
real grains,  dried  beet  pulp,  etc., 
with  low-protein  feeds,  like  mill 
feeds,  therefore,  had  better  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ration  when  alfalfa  is 
fed.] 


Chopped  alfalfa  hay  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  feed  than  whole  hay  and 
does  not  require  so  much  storage 
room. 


Locate  the  dairy  building  on 
ground  with  good  drainage  if  pos- 
sible and  thus  overcome  many  of  the 
weather  obstacles. 


Special  Factory  Agents  Wanted 


"The 
World's  Best 
Motorcycle" 


$200  to  $260 


1915  TWIN 
CYLINDER  MODELS 

We  have  a  Special  Proposition  open  to  one  person  only  in 
every  unrepresented  locality  tobecomeour  local  selling  agent. 

No  previous  experience,  and  practically  no  capital  are  required;  we  show 
you  how  to  "make  good"and  build  up  a  money-making  business  of  your 
own.  We  give  you  exclusive  territory;  you  control  all  sales  and  make  a 
handsome  profit  on  every  machine  sold  in  your  territory.  Devote  all  or 
only  a  part  of  your  time  to  this  work. 

It's  Easy  to  Sell  the  "Flying  Merkel"  Because— 

it  is  the  easiest  riding  and  the  most  durable  motorcycle  built.  It  links 
farm  and  town,  brings  far-distant  places  within  easy  reach  and  takes 
you  there  and  back  in  the  most  economical  way. 

It  will  speed  up  to  60  miles  an  hour  and  throttle  down  to  a  walk  in  a 

few  seconds.     It  has  the  latest  improved  spring  frame  and  spring  fork; 

two  speeds  without  having  to  release  the  clutch  in  changing  gears; 

the  Miami  Direct  Starter  that  ensures  a  quick  get-away  by  merely 
O      pressing  a  foot  lever,  and  a  dozen  other  exclusive  features. 

r   REMEMBER  ^Z^fl^S&i^  WRITE  TODAY 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  &  MFG.  CO. 


Breed  30,000  Pound  Production  into  Your  Herd  by  Securing  a 

Grandson  of  Tilly  Alcartra 


The  breaking  of  the  world's  milk  record  by  this  wonderful  cow 
has  put  California  upon  the  dairy  map  of  the  world  in  a  way  that 
will  benefit  every  breeder  having  one  of  her  grandsons  as  a  herd  aire. 
It  is  bound  to  bring  to  California  much  of  the  trade  that  has  hereto- 
fore passed  by  our  doors.  Your  best  bet,  Mr.  Breeder,  is  to  get  this 
blood  into  your  herd  as  soon  as  possible.  Buy  one  of  these  bulls 
and  share  the  increased  benefits  of  high  production. 

We  are  the  only  ones  that  can  furnish  you  sons  of  Prince  Alcar- 
tra Korndyke,  best-bred  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra.  Write  us  or  call  and 
see  our  herd. 

J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  X?  Williams,  Cal. 

"The  name  Gibson  insures  quality." 


AUCTION  SALE 

150  HEAD  of  J  Nob!e  Jone.  HORSES 

at  Madeline,  Lassen  Co.,  Calif. 

10  A.  M.  DECEMBER  29th  1914. 

These  horses  must  be  sold  on  that  day. 


December  io,  1914. 
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Veterinary  Queries  and  Replies 


[Answered   by    Root.    Boyd,   San   Francisoo  Veterinary 
College.] 


COW  WITH  DIARRHOEA. 

To  the  Editor:  After  harvesting 
my  corn  in  October  I  turned  my  cows 
into  the  corn  stocks.  This  feed 
seemed  to  make  one  cow's  bowels 
very  loose.  I  took  her  out  and  put 
her  in  another  field,  which  contain- 
ed dry  pasture  and  a  stack  of  wheat, 
bur  clover,  wild  cat  and  barley  hay. 
She  did  not  seem  to  improve  so  1 
put  her  where  she  could  get  only  bar- 
ley hay  and  bur  clover.  On  Novem- 
ber 24  I  gave  her  one-half  pint  of 
castor  oil,  and  on  November  26  I 
gave  her  the  following:  Prepared 
chalk  1  ounce,  powdered  oak  bark 
ounce,  powdered  catechu  % 
ounce,  powdered  opium  1  scruple, 
and  1  drachm  of  powdered  ginger. 
This  treatment  seemed  to  help  her 
and  she  got  better  for  several  days, 
but  as  she  was  thin  I  gave  her  a 
little  ground  barley  night  and  morn- 
ing, which  again  brought  back  the 
diarrhoea.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  this  cow,  also 
what  to  give  her  to  eat.  She  was 
milking  when  the  trouble  started, 
but  I  immediately  dried  her  up. — 
E.  A.  P.,  Vacaville. 

[It  would  appear  that  the  cause  of 
the  diarrhoea  is  indigestion.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  you  to  have 
her  tested  for  tuberculosis.  If  the 
cow's  bowels  are  normal  when  this 
appears  try  boiling  the  barley  ra- 
tion, taking  care  not  to  boil  more 
than  one  feed  at  a  time  so  that  feed 
will  not  sour,  and  feed  clover  hay 
and  give  the  following:  Powdered 
ammonia  carbonate  6  ounces,  tinc- 
ture nux  vomica  5  ounces,  tincture 
ginger  5  ounces,  water  to  one  pint. 
Give  two  wineglassesful  in  two  pints 
of  water,  ale.  or  beer,  three  times 
daily  after  feeding.  If  bowels  are 
not  about  normal  try  the  following 
astringent  after  a  mild  physic  such 
as  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  two 
ounces  of  turpentine.  Mixture  for 
diarrhoea:  Prepared  chalk  2  ounces, 
tincture  of  opium  2  ounces,  tincture 
catechu  2  ounces,  spirits  of  chloro- 
form 2  ounces,  water  to  8  ounces. 
Give  two  wineglassesful  twice  daily 
in  one  pint  flour  gruel;  after  bowels 
return  to  normal,  try  the  above  ton- 
ic] 


WORMS  IN  HORSES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare 
eight  years  old  who  has  just  been 
weaned  and  is  now  in  foal  again, 
who  is  a  voracious  eater,  never  seem- 
ing to  be  satisfied.  I  notice  lately 
that  she  passes  a  few  worms.  I  have 
been  told  to  give  her  copperas  in 
bran,  but  would  like  your  advice 
on  the  matter. — T.  J.  C,  Healds- 
burg. 

[Give  the  mare  one  of  the  follow- 
ing twice  daily  for  six  days,  after 
which  administer  the  following 
drench  after  starving  for  24  hours. 
Take  care  to  have  some  competent 
person  administer  the  drench.  Tar- 
tar emetic  1%  ounces,  exsiccated 
iron  sulphate  iy2  ounces,  powdered 
gentian  root,  2  ounces,  powered  an- 
ise 2  ounces.  Mix  and  divide  into 
12  powders.  Drench  to  be  given 
after  all  have  been  administered:  oil 
of  turpentine  1  ounce,  spirits  of  nit- 
rous ether  1  ounce,  and  1  pint  lin- 
seed oil.] 


HORSE  LOSING  SIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  work 
mare  weighing  about  1300  pounds 
who  appears  to  be  going  blind  in  her 
right  eye,  and  as  she  is  only  five 
years  old  and  not  overworked  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  not 
some  way  in  which  this  could  be  pre- 
vented. The  eye  appears  to  be  nor- 
mal except  for  a  faint  round,  blind 


gray,  cloudy-like  spot  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  pupil. — F.  F.  T.,  Patter- 
son. 

[From  your  description  this  would 
appear  to  be  ophthalmia  (an  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  or  coats 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  eyeball)  pos- 
sibly as  a  result  of  a  wound.  Try 
injecting  into  eye  twice  daily  by 
means  of  an  eye-dropper  a  few  drops 
of  the  following  lotion:  Zinc  sul- 
phate 2  grains,  rose-water  1  ounce.] 


RICE  STRAW  AS  A  HORSE 
FEED. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
advise  me  as  to  the  value  of  rice 
straw  as  feed?  I  am  a  new-comer — 
such  differences  of  opinion  about  it, 
that  I  cannot  come  to  any  conclus- 
ion. Some  tell  me  it  is  very  good 
and  some  that  it  is  injurious.  One 
man  told  me  that  it  causes  constipa- 
tion in  horses,  and  another  that  it 
has  the  opposite  effect.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  it  consists  of  offering 
it  to  one  cow,  which  declined  to  eat 
it,  and  two  horses  that  seemed  rather 
fond  of  it.  It  is  plentiful  and  easily 
obtained  in  this  section. — S.  N.  W., 
Butte  City. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  University  Farm,  Davis.] 

[The  writer  has  not  had  any  ex- 
perience with  feeding  rice  straw  to 
stock,  but  it  is  used  for  this  purpose 
to  a  limited  extent  in  rice-growing 
countries,  particularly  India,  where 
ojUle  receive  no  other  roughage  ott- 
er than  straw  cf  rice  and  the  grain 
sorghums.  Farmers  in  Southern 
Europe  are  also  reported  to  be  feed- 
ing rice  straw  to  their  cattle. 

Rice  straw  contains  somewhat 
more  digestible  protein  and  less  car- 
bohydrates and  fat  than  straw  from 
the  small  grains;  its  chemical  com- 
position is  as  shown  below.  The  dl 
gestible  components  in  oat  straw 
are  also  &:7en  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Straw  Rice  Straw  Oat 
Per  ct.  Per  ct 
Digestible  Protein  ....  2.5.  .  .  .  1.6 

Carbohydrates  30.8  41.4 

Fat    1.0   0.7 

If  the  fat  is  multiplied  by  2.25  in 
each  case  to  allow  for  its  higher 
value  for  heat  production  than  that 
of  the  carbohydrates,  and  the  product 
is  added  to  the  percentages  of  di- 
gestible carbohydrates  and  fat,  we 
find  that  rice  straw  contains  35.6 
pounds  of  digestible  substances  in 
every  hundred  pounds  and  oat  straw 
44.6  pounds.  These  figures  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  represent  approx- 
imately the  relative  value  of  the  two 
kinds  of  straw.  Rice  straw  contains 
over  10  per  cent  of  ash.  against  5.1 
per  cent  of  oat  straw;  this  excessive 
ash  content  accompanied  by  the  large 
fiber  content  of  rice  straw  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  stock  do  not  take 
readily  to  it;  the  hard  silicious  stems 
especially  tend  to  lower  its  palatabil- 
ity  and  feeding  value. 

In  Hungary  rice  straw  is  made  in- 
to silage  by  being  placed  in  large 
piles  in  the  fields  that  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  dirt.  The  resulting 
silage  makes  a  succulent  feed  of  a 
light  brown  color  and  a  strong  acetic- 
acid  odor;  it  is  greatly  relished  by 
cattle  and  when  fed  in  moderate 
quantities,  makes  a  good  stock  feed. 
With  the  growing  importance  of  the 
rice  industry  in  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  it  becomes  important 
that  our  farmers  utilize  so  far  as  pos- 
sible whatever  feeding  value  there  is 
in  the  straw.  The  silo,  doubtless, 
offers  the  most  promising  method 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  Call 


DID  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
you  the  telephone  right-of-way  anywhere, 
at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
1 30  different  parts,  is  only  the  entrance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call. 

Your  line  is  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union — 
with  its  poles,  copper  wire,  cross  arms  and  insu- 
lators in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  switchboards  costing  up- 
wards of  $  1 00,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  of 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  costly  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

That  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph!  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Every  Call  means  a  Pair  of  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  -  however 
many  Calls  may  be  made  or  however  far  apart  Subscribers  maybe. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 

ELI  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  In  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  adores* 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
149  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVE 
STOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Sales  conducted  In  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  States.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

Twenty-flve    years'  experience. 
1R01-3-5  So.   Main   St.,   I.oa  Ang«lM 


HOWARD  CATTLE 
COMPANY  » 

BREEDERS'  AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
65  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


BOak  Grove  q 
ERKSHIREO 

Cholera  Immune 

Oir  herd  It  Cholera  Immune,  the  only  lament 
Berkshire  herd  In  the  Stat* 

Flu  herd  boars  in  use  and  they  art  ttttnd  tt 
■on*  on  the  coast.    Our  iowi  are  of  tqtal  merit. 

We  have  at  present  tome  300  Berkshire!  and 
we  know  that  we  ean  supply  what  yot  want. 

WRITE  US  OR  CALL 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM 
H.  O.  ARMSTRONG,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


of  securing  full  value  for  stock  feed- 
ing from  this  by-product.  Good  si- 
lage can  be  made  from  ripe  oat  straw 
by  running  it  through  a  cutter  and 
wetting  it  down  thoroughly  as  it 
goes  into  the  silo,  and  the  same 
method  would  change  rice  straw  in- 
to a  desirable  roughage  feed  that 
would  be  especially  valuable  as  a 
supplement  to  alfalfa  fo;  feeding 
dairy  cows.] 


Have  you  weighed  and  tested  your 
milk  once  a  week  the  past  year?  If 
not  better  start  in  the  morning  and 
see  how  much  old  Bess  Is  running 
behind  in  production  even  if  she  la 
the  "nicest  old  cow  in  the  herd." 


A  purebred  bull  is  not  always  cap- 
able of  increasing  the  production  In 
a  herd,  but  the  chances  are  all  In  his 
favor  and  never  with  the  scrub  bull. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


(Written  for  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal.] 


Poultry  for  Helping  Out  High  Cost 
of  Living. — The  fruit  grower  and 
small  farmer,  is  just  a  little  too  apt 
to  specialize  in  these  days.  From 
some  points  of  view  this  may  be  very 
desirable,  but  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  it  is  simply  ruinous. 
When  pay  day  comes  but  once  a  year 
it  is  very  likely  to  be  met  on  its  jour- 
ney with  debts  and  mortgages  that 
eat  it  up  before  the  farmer  has  a 
chance  to  count  it.  The  poor  man, 
therefore,  can't  afford  to  specialize; 
he  must  have  several  irons  in  the  fire 
at  once  if  he  is  going  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling;  and  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing that  fits  in  better  than  a  nice 
flock  of  poultry. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  waste 
on  the  farm,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be,  and  there  should  be  some- 
thing to  eat  it.  and  poultry  fills  the 
bill  better  than  anything  else. 

The  eggs  cut  down  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  if  well  managed  there  can 
always  be  a  chicken  for  Sunday  din- 
ner that  saves  the  pocket-book.  A 
few  dozen  eggs  to  trade  for  groceries 
in  flush  seasons  is  another  saving, 
even  though  there  may  not  be  much 
actual  cash  made  by  it  the  money  is 
made  in  the  saving  of  expense. 

A  small  flock,  well  cared  for  is 
always  more  profitable  than  a  large 
flock  neglected.  And  in  these  days 
of  high-priced  meat  it  certainly 
would  pay  every  farmer  to  at  least 
keep  a  flock  of  chickens  to  supply  his 
own  table  with  meat  and  eggs.  The 
dual  purpose  fowl  will  answer  his 
purpose  best  because  when  a  fowl  is 
needed  for  the  table  it  will  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  cleaning  and  prepar- 
ing. Any  good  strain  of  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons  will 
fill  the  bill  for  eggs  and  meat.  Dur- 
ing the  flush  season  of  eggs  a  supply 
for  family  use  can  be  packed  away 
in  water  glass,  as  this  method  of 
preserving  eggs  is  thoroughly  re- 
liable, and  then  if  the  flock  lays  in 
winter,  as  they  surely  will  If  fed 
right,  these  eggs  can  be  sold  when 
prices  are  right  and  pay  for  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  fowls  and  a  little  over. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  flock  of 
fifty  that  have  averaged  him  $1.40 
cents  each  for  the  year.  He  kept 
strict  account  of  all  food  bought  and 
all  eggs  sold,  but  considered  the  eggs 
used  on  his  own  table  as  pay  for  his 
work.  All  chickens  killed  for  table 
use  were  credited  at  fifty  cents  each, 
which  was  not  a  high  price.  This  man 
lives  on  an  orange  grove  and  his 
chickens  have  the  run  of  the  orchard, 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of  feed  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  few  bugs. 

Now  all  this  fuss  about  reducing 
the  cost  of  living,  amounts  to  just  j 
what  it  Is  worth  in  paper  and  ink,  the 
people  themselves  must  do  the    re-  | 
ducing,  those  who  won't  or  can't  are  ! 
in  an  unfortunate  condition,  because 
they  will  either  have  to  pay  or    go  , 
without.      The  man  with  the  land  , 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  if  he 
will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  try. 

Every  farmer  can  fix  up  a  poultry 
house  and  also  a  run,  if  he  does  not 
want  them  to  run  at  large  at  a  very 
small  cost,  and  if  he  does  not  want 
to  invest  In  hens,  let  him  buy  a  hun- 
dred chicks  and  raise  them,  or  buy 
a  couple  of  setting  hens  and  get  eggs 


of  the  kind  he  wants  and  hatch  them 
with  the  hens. 

Other  Farm  Fowls. — Pigeons  are 
another  good  thing  for  the  small 
farmer  or  orchardist  to  keep,  if  he 
is  well  out  in  the  country;  the  pig- 
eons will  do  very  well  with  their  lib- 
erty; they  can  be  fed  once  a  day  and 
that  will  bring  them  home,  and  there 
is  no  more  delicate  dish  than  a  good 
fat  squab.  When  I  think  of  the 
years  I  lived  in  the  country  without 
keeping  a  few  pigeons  for  home  use 
I  just  want  to  kick  myself.  They  are 
so  little  trouble  and  give  such  good 
returns  that  really  everybody  should 
keep  a  few.  Ducks  are  another  thing 
that  can  be  handled  with  little  room 
and  at  such  a  small  expense  that  all 
who  can  should  keep  a  few.  It  Is 
not  advisable,  however,  to  keep 
ducks  and  chickens  together,  they 
must  have  separate  yards  and  runs 
for  either  to  do  well.  But  the  pigeons 
may  be  kept  in  the  loft  over  the 
granary  or  stable  or  in  an  old  chick- 
en house,  anywhere  that  gives  a 
shelter,  and  they  will  pay  you  too 
100  per  cent  by  furnishing  you  the 
richest  and  most  delectable  dish  you 
ever  ate. 

To  the  man  or  woman  who  wants 
to  start  in  this  work  and  yet  is 
afraid  it  will  keep  them  from  other 
enjoyments,  we  will  say  that  if  they 
go  into  it  with  the  right  spirit,  they 
can  get  more  solid  enjoyment  out  of< 
a  few  well-kept  hens  than  any  other 
form  of  country  work.  There  is  al- 
ways a  possibility  of  raising  an  extra 
good  bird  and  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing it  grow  and  develop  adds  much 
to  the  value  of  country  life.  Where 
thoroughbred  stock  are  bought  the 
eggs  can  be  advertised  and  sold  for 
hatching  and  the  money  comes  in 
at  a  time  when  there  is  very  little 
else  coming  in,  thus  making  it  twice 
welcome.  The  farm  is  the  natural 
home  of  poultry,  bees,  pigeons  and 
ducks,  and  where  there  is  range,  of 
turkeys,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  try- 
ing to  raise  turkeys  without  range. 
True  some  people  do  manage  to  raise 
a  few  turkeys  by  artificial  methods, 
but  it  is  simply  because  they  are 
over  persistent,  patient  and  careful. 


PULLETS  DON'T  LAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  through  the  Press  what  is 
the  reason  my  pullets  do  not  lay? 
I  have  200  white  Leghorn  pullets 
and  I  feed  them  corn  in  the  morn- 
ing in  litter,  and  at  noon  a  mash 
consisting  of  bran,  two  parts,  mid- 
dlings, one  part,  a  handful  of  bone 
and  about  three  handfuls  of  beef 
scraps  and  same  amount  of  oilmeal, 
all  scalded,  and  corn  again  at  night. 
I  have  kept  at  it  now  for  so  long 
that  I  am  despairing  of  ever  getting 
any  eggs.  The  pullets  were  hatched 
in  the  middle  of  April  and  look  heal- 
thy, but  no  eggs.  Is  there  any  other 
breed  of  chickens  that  will  lay  in 
winter? — Mrs.  J.  W.,  Turlock. 

[Now  I  am  always  sorry  for  peo- 
ple that  are  depending  on  the  results 
of  their  poultry  as  this  lady  is,  but 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  more  feed. 
That  is  the  whole  secret  of  winter 
eggs,  and  at  the  prices  we  are  getting 
now  and  have  been  getting  for  the 
last  month  I  don't  really  know  that 
it  pays  to  try  for  winter  eggs.  This 
good  woman  feeds  faithfully,  but  she 
does  not  feed  enough;  feeding  for 
winter  eggs  must  be  done  on  the 
plan  of  making  gooseberry  pie — put 
all  the  sugar  (feed)  in  that  your 
conscience  allows,  then    shut  your 
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Just  from  the  Press 

Mrs.  Swaysgood  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  raising  poultry,  mostly 
in  California.  This  cloth-bound  book  of  160  pages,  besidei 
half-tone  pictures,  tells  of  the  up-to-date  methods  now  used  o« 
California  poultry  farms.   Every  reader  of  this  journal  should 

have  a  copy. 

Price,  $1.00  Postpaid 
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eyes  and  put  in  some  more.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  and  there  is  no 
short  cut.  The  hen  requires  more 
food  in  winter  to  keep  her  in  health, 
and  nature  always  looks  after  that 
end  of  the  deal  first;  the  surplus 
goes  to  make  eggs.  So  whenever  we 
see  a  flock  of  hens  or  pullets  that 
look  nice  and  healthy,  yet  do  not  lay 
provided  they  are  fully  matured,  the 
feeder  is  just  stopping  short  of  the 
"surplus,"  that  nature  demands  to 
produce  the  goods. 

We  have  been  getting  more  eggs 
than  anyone  in  these  parts,  even  with 
the  same  kind  of  hens,  but  we  have 
fled  a  sack  of  Egyptian  corn  a  day  be- 
sides mash,  green  feed  and  animal 
food,  so  that  we  really  have  produc- 
ed the  eggs  at  a  very  small  profit, 
and,  as  I  say,  considering  the  extra 
work  it  is  a  question  whether  it  pays 
or  not. 

This  good  woman  appears  to  think 
that  there  is  a  secret  about  getting 
winter  eggs,  and  in  a  way  there  is, 
but  it  is  one  of  plenty  of  feed,  and 
all  money  spent  on  dope  would  be 
better  invested  in  good  sound  grain. 
I  know  there  are  times  that  we  feel 
that  something  fed  out  by  a  spoon 
is  going  to  bring  those  eggs,  but  it  is 
a  snare  and  delusion,  for  unless  the 
feed  is  given  the  spoon  stuff  will 
have  no  effect  whatever,  except  to 
act  as  an  irritant.  I  have  gone  into 
this  question  at  length  because  this 
is  a  poor  woman  who  says  she  is  get- 
ting her  feed  on  time,  so  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  her  and  if  there  was 
any  short  cut  to  eggs  would  surely 
tell  her.  Care  and  feed  spell  the 
whole  secret.] 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  RUN- 
NER DUCKS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  advice  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  Runner  ducks  to  get  eggs 
for  selling  on  market  when  prices 
are  highest,  from  some  one  who  has 
had  practical  experience  and  success 
in  the  management  of  them.  Do  you 
know  of  any  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject?— E.  M.,  Stockton. 

[The  very  best  advice  for  raising 
Runner  Ducks  in  California  can  only 
be  obtained  in  California.  There  Is  no 
difference  between  the  raising  of 
Runners  and  other  ducks  and  the 
subject  is  fully  covered  in  "Califor- 
nia Poultry  Practice,"  price  $1,  from 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  If  not  satis- 
fied with  the  information  contained 
in  the  book  go  to  some  practical 
breeder's  yard  and  get  information 
along  with  your  purchase  of  breed- 
ers.] 


George  H.  Croley  reports  that  the 
organization  of  the  California  Fed- 
erated Poultry  Association  is  meet- 
ing with  immediate  response  from 
the  public.  The  great  losses  now 
met  with  in  every  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry  can  mostly  be 
saved  by  intelligent  action  under  a 
good  leader.  At  this  time  poultry 
raisers  would  do  well  to  write  Mr. 
Croley,  offering  their  moral  support 
at  least  to  the  efforts  being  made  for 
the  good  of  the  industry. 


Members  of  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Poultry  Producers'  association  are 
considering  the  holding  of  a  poultry 
and  pet  stock  show  in  the  near 
future.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
association  S.  E.  Elliot  was  choseD 
as  president  and  G.  H.  Buhrman 
elected  secretary. 


WOMEN  CONDUCT  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

[Written  for  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS 
By    Mrs.    Virginia    Porter-Hewitt  Hardwlck.] 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  Hardwick, 
Kings  county,  many  members  of 
which  are  very  successful  poultry 
raisers,  has  the  distinction  of  financ- 
ing and  staging  the  first  women's 
poultry  show  in  the  State.  It  was 
highly  successful  in  every  way,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  the  commun- 
ity and  upon  the  committee  in 
charge.  Upwards  of  100  entries  of 
fowls  and  pet  stock  were  exhibited 
and  judged  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dough- 
erty, of  the  University  of  California. 
There  were  no  cash  prizes,  ribbons 
being  awarded  to  birds  representing 
white  Minorcas,  barred  and  white 
Plymouth  Rocks,  buff  and  black 
Orpingtons,  buff  and  brown  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  light  Brahmas  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  Mrs.  F.  P.  McClain  won 
the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  pen 
shown  with  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

After  the  judging  Prof.  Dough- 
erty gave  an  interesting  talk  cover- 
ing the  field  of  breeding  for  eggs 
and  also  feeding  and  housing  for 
eggs  when  the  frost  is  in  the  air. 


ROUP  IN  TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  For  the  above  trou- 
ble squirt  the  throats,  eyes  and  sore 
places  on  heads  and  wattles  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  twice  daily.  A 
25  cent  "ulcer  springe"  of  soft  rub- 
ber is  the  best  squirter  and  all  drug- 
gists sell  them.  Wipe  and  pull  the 
yellow  webs  from  throats  and  mouths 
with  cotton,  dipped  in  the  peroxide; 
also  remove  warty  swellings  from  the 
cheeks  and  nostrils  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  shrivel  up.  After  applying 
the  peroxide  squirt  to  the  surfaces 
beneath.  Isolate  the  sick  birds,  and 
as  a  good  precaution,  squirt  the 
throats  of  the  entire  flock  with  the 
diluted  peroxide  once  a  week  or  so, 
while  the  epidemic  lasts. 

This  method,  adapted  from  direc- 
tions in  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  bulle- 
tin, has  cured  two  very  bad  cases 
and  several  milder  ones  for  me  and 
not  one  case  died. — Mrs.  R.  C.  D., 
Los  Angeles. 


A  recent  census  of  the  turkey  pop- 
ulation on  the  Carson-Truckee  pro- 
ject, in  Nevada,  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  were  7,500  ready  for  the 
holiday  markets  and  2,500  which 
were  to  be  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 


According  to  Manager  L.  N.  Foss, 
the  Tulare  Co-Operative  Poultry 
association  paid  out  to  producers 
$3,560  for  poultry  and  eggs  received 
during  the  month  of  November. 
This  is  an  increase  over  that  paid 
for  October  receipts. 


Poultry  Breeder's  Directory 


Rate  la  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue;  or 
If  carried  weekly  for  one  year,  2%c  per  word. 

TO  THE  POULTRY  FARMER — We  now  hare  under 
construction  a  modern  Hatchery,  and  are  booking  or- 
ders for  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  heavy  laying  strains  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
solicit  your  order  for  1915  delivery,  and  know  that  yon 
will  be  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our  stock. 
Write  for  prices  on  Sept.  and  Oct.  hatched  pullets,  and 
year-old  hens  for  breeders.  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hop- 
land. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — from  my 
pure-bred  flock  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  carefully  selected 
for  laying  and  standard  qualities.  $9.00  per  100. 
$85.00  per  1000.  A  first-class  chick  at  a  reasonable 
irice.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per 
1000.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  B.  Betorlch. 
Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal.,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Standard  tired. 

The  best  to  be  had  are  shipped  by  us  every  week  in  the  year. 
Also  Petaluma's  best  utility  stock.  Price  list  and  pamphlet  free 
upon  request.  Now  booking  orders  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery. 
THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Route  O. 


MACFARLANE  STRAIN  Wblte  Leghorn  Eggs.  $5.00 
per  100,  chicks  Jan.,  Feb.,  $12.00,  afterward  $10.00. 
Order  now,  any  quantity  Cockerels,  $2.00;  White  Rock 
eggs,  chicks  cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Big  plant, 
best  stock,  \owest  prices.  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Dept. 
1,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  N.  B.,  See  article  about  us  by  Prof. 
Adams,  U.  C,  in  October  "Poultrycraft"  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  of  New 
York  and  California's  leading  shows.  Laying  strain 
second  to  none.  Cockerels  from  famous  sires  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  fifteen  grand 
yards.  Seventeen  years  breeding  Barred  Rocks  exclu- 
sively. Just  write  us  your  wants.  Chas.  H.  Vodden, 
Bos  396,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


BUFF    ORPINGTONS,    BOURBON    RED  TURKEYS— 

Buff  Orpington  Ducks.  Firsts  and  seconds  in  all  va- 
rieties. Orpingtons  won  first  and  third  cock,  first  and 
second  pullet  at  recent  Pasadena  show.  Breeding  stock. 
Booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Ferris  Poultry  Ranch,  B.  2,  144  D,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS! — The  hen  that  lays  the  big  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them.  Baby  chicks,  January  prices, 
14c,  from  heavy-laying  vigorous  stock — the  kind  you 
want  to  keep.  Write  for  circular  and  delivered  prices 
on  any  quantity.  Hatching  Eggs,  $6  per  hundred.  Boof- 
den  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell,  Calif. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  reductions  of- 
fered on  old  stock  for  short  time  only.  Stock  unsur- 
passed. Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  (Successor  to 
Ed.  Hart.) 


ORDER  NOW — Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys  from  larg- 
est Turkey  Ranch  In  Stanislaus  county.  Large  Spring 
gobblers  and  bens  for  breeding  stock.  Address,  Crow's 
Landing  Turkey  Ranch,  Crow's  Landing,  Cal,  Box  227. 


HICKS  JUBILEE  HATCHERY— 36,000  capacity  this 
season.  Now  booking  orders.  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas  our  specialty.  Instructions  In  caring  for 
young  chicks  free.    W.  J.  Hicks,  B.  2,  Petaluma,  CaL 


RED  BOURBON  TURKEYS  for  sale.  First  prize  win- 
ning birds.  3  pairs  breeders  1*6  and  2  years  old  and 
younger  stock.  Some  One  young  Toms  and  pullets.  A. 
E.  Balmer,  Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez. 


INCUBATORS— The  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  larg- 
est Poultry  Supply  House  of  the  Coast,  631-637  Bran- 
nan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Is  making  attractive  prices  this 
season.     Write  for  book. 


OUR  SPECIAL  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  well  hatched 
and  strong,  from  healthy,  vigorous  breeding  stock.  Book 
your  order  now  for  coming  season.  San  Jose  Hatchery, 
373  Meridian  Rad,  San  Jose. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902.  Do  not 
compare  our  prices  with  others;  compare  quality;  the 
best  are  the  cheapest  In  the  end.  Send  for  circular. 
L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


STERLING  FARM-INCUBATOR  CHICKS  and  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  fully  matured  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Wychoff  strain.  Also  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Route  2, 
Box  1416,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


PINE  TREE  POULTRY  FARM,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.— 
Hatching  eggs  from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected 
stock.  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000.  Order  now.  No 
baby  chlx. 


WHITE  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS. — Winnings  at  Mo- 
desto, 65  White  Rocks  entries  competing,  were  1st 
prize  pen,  1st  hen,  3rd  cockerel,  3rd  pullet.  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Tupper,  Ceres,  CaL 


ENGLISH  PENCILLED  I.  R.  DRAKES  —  Splendid 
specimens.  $2.50  each.  Special  prices  for  three  or 
more.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Ware,  West 
Butte    Sutter  Co. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Strong,  vigorous, 
well-marked  Toms  and  Hens  from  the  best  blood  of 
prize-winning  and  utility  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


PHEASANTS — Ringneek  and  Golden.  Ready  for 
breeding  pen.  Eggs  in  season.  T.  D.  Morris,  Agua 
Caliente,  Calif. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Good  stock. 
Selected  for  seven  years.  Circular  free.  H.  A. 
Schlotthauer,  Exeter,  Cal. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE— direct  from  Philadelphia.  Win 
everywhere.  Prize  Rhode  Island  Reds.  M.  F.  Gld- 
dings,    245   Tokay   St.,    Lodi,  CaL 


BARRED  ROCKS — Cockerels,  Pullets.  Eggs.  Winners 
of  two  specials,  two  firsts  and  one  second  Stockton 
show.    G.  H.  Grupe,  R.  3,  Stockton. 


TRAPNESTED  LEGHORNS,  White  and  Buff  Stock, 
eggs,  chicks.  Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  179R,  Moun- 
tain   View.  Sal. 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  Black  Minorca,  Buff  Orpington  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels.  B.  A.  Holdridge,  Box  282, 
Dixon,  CaL 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Winners  at  leading  California 
shows.  Hatching  eggs.  Fine  cockerels,  and  pullets  for 
sale.    Wm.  Larm,  746  Lincoln  Ave.,  Alameda,  CaL 


HAYWARD  HATCHERY. — Booking  orders  for  Fall  and 
Spring  day-old  chicks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  spec- 
ialty.   Free  price  list.    Box  688,  Hayward,  California. 


THOROUGHBRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

breeding  and  foundation  stock  eggs  for  hatching.  Ban- 
cho  Del  Martlno,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Martin,  Downey,  CaL 


STAWETSKI'S  White  Wyandottes  and  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.  Winners  Oaiiland,  San  Jose.  Stock,  eggs. 
R.  W.  Stawetski,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  B.  2. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS — Hoganlzed  Egg  Machines.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  H.  &  F.,  Mor- 
tenscn,  Sulsun,  Cal. 


PIGEONS — Largest  breeders  in  the  West.  12,000 
to  select  from  and  for  free  catalog.  King  Lofts,  Box 
685,  Hayward,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns. High  class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  Box  597,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — E»-!y  maturing, 
prize-wlnnlr g  stock;  also  Guinea  fowls.  Stock  and  eggs. 
John  O.  Mee,  St.  Helena.  CaL 


DIABLO    WHITE  ROCKS — EGGS   FOR  HATCHING. 

Special  exhibition  matings,  $7.50  per  15;  utility,  $2 
per  15;  $10  per  100.    C.  J.  Struby,  Concord,  CaL 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  and  chicks.  Heavy 
layers.  Write  for  catalogue.  G.  W.  Suits,  378  Ban- 
dinl  Ave.,   Riverside,  CaL 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS,  PEA  FOWL. 

Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  CaL 

FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  for  sale  for  $3.00 

each.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  AND   WHITE — Cockerels  ready 

for  servce.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Route  2   Pomona,  CaL 


LANGSHANS — Best  on  coast.  Stock,  settings  booked 
now.    Lohr,  689  Kansas  St.,  San  Franclseo. 

B.  I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS  and  Eggs  from  heavy-laying 

strain.     Rosedale  Ranch,  Hayward.  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCKS — Prize  winners  stock  and  eggs.  W. 
L.  Kennedy,  Fowler,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 1-year-old  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels.  Priit 
stock.    Selected.    P.  B.,  care  Pacific  Sural  Press. 


The  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Our  1915  model  is  now  out  with 
splendid  improvements  and  1b  the 
finished  touch  of  excellence  in  the 
brooding  line.  Get  our  new  cata- 
logue. It  Is  worth  money  to  you 
with  any  system  because  It  tells  you 
many  things  you  should  know.  It 
is  illustrated  and  full  of  detail  thin 
season,  and  evroy  poultryman  should 
have  it.    It's  iree  to  you. 

J.  E.  KRESKY 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Have  you  seen  our  free  book 

"Chickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 

You  should  write  for  it  when 
making   your   plans  for  next 

season. 

Coulson  Company 


Petaluma, 


California 


Breed  AIREDALES  For  Profit 

Every  ranchman,  stockman, 
farmer  needs  Airedales  in  his  busi- 
ness. Airedales  will  do  well  all  the 
work  of  a  good  collie,  spaniel,  bird 
or  any  useful  dog.  Will  limit  bij 
game.  Kills  all  vermin.  Can  lick 
any  animal  of  his  weight. 

At  home  Airedales  are  obedient 
and  docile  to  the  extreme,  and  fond 
of  children.     You  can  depend  on 
an  Airedale  at  all  times. 

Let  the  boys  make  big  profits  raising  Airedale  pups; 
they  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 

A  good  new  book  Airedales,  has  fine  pictures  of 
noted  Airedales;  contains  no  advertisements  J  tolls  of 
History,  Breeding,  Training,  and  what  you  want  te 
know  about  Airedales.  Sent  by  mail  for  25  cent*, 
stamps  or  silver.  Send  for  It  now.  Address 
AIREDALE    BOOK   CO.,    Los   Angclos  CaL 


FREE  BOOK 

Raising    Calves    without  milk. 
Everything  you  need  for  stock 
and  poultry  raising.  Write  todayi. 
F.  P.  SMITH  &  CO., 
1006  J  St.,  Sacramento. 


^DEWEV,  STRONG  &  Cq^jg^ 

^PATENTSiJ 

Circulars  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  mailed  free. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dwltn        37  FIRST  STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO. 
In  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,         la*  AnplM 

PAPER        Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,      Portland,  Orcgoi 
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The  Home  Circle 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had 
come, 

The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 
The  world  revolved  from  night  to 
day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 
A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and 
deep; 

"God  is  not  dead;  nor  doth  He  sleep! 

The  wrong  shall  fail. 

The  right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men!" 


THE  LAME  BOY'S  GIFT. 

By  Frances  Harmer. 


The  children  lingered  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, for  it  was  very  cosy 
and  warm,  and  the  outside  world  was 
very  white  and  cold.  They  were  glad 
of  snow,  of  course,  for  was  not 
Christmas  two  days  off? 

So  they  gathered  round  the  stove, 
postponing  to  the  last  moment  the 
scamper  across  the  snow  path  to  the 
church  for  the  mid-day  service. 

"Oh,  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say, 
children,"  cried  Miss  Winter,  the 
teacher.  "You  know  that  we  de- 
cided to  have  a  Christmas  tree  for 
the  factory  people,  the  day  after  our 
own  tree,  and  we  hope  to  fill  it,  or 
nearly  fill  it.  from  our  gifts.  Now, 
will  each  one  promise  some  one 
thing  definitely?" 

Gladys  Gray  and  Hilda  Leslie 
spoke  together,  as  they  so  often  did. 

"I'll  bring  a  doll!" 

Winnie  Brown  and  Mary  Short 
said — 

"We'll  make  candy  and  tie  it  up 
in  bags.  We  can  bring  as  many  as 
you  want." 

of  thing  do  factory 
'   interrupted  Bertha 


"What  sort 
children  like? 
Paul. 

"Just  what 
I  should  say." 


other  children  like, 
Her  brother,  a  little 
younger,  was  rather  apt  to  show  that 
he  thought  her  questions  lacking  in 
sense, — a  too  frequent  habit  with 
brothers;  but  for  once  Bertha  was 
able  to  reply,  triumphantly. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser 
to  give  them  useful  things,  Miss  Win- 
ter? Stockings  and  pinafores,  per- 
haps?" 

Everybody  looked  anxiously  at 
Miss  Winter,  who  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"No,"  she  said  slowly.  "At  Christ- 
mas time,  it  would  be  nice  to  give 
something  extra,  don't  you  think?  To 
put  a  little  beauty  into  their  lives?" 


Then  everybody   talked   at  once 

eagerly. 

"I'll  manage  a  pair  of  skates," 
cried  Fred  Jackson,  whose  father 
kept  a  hardware  store.  "Dad  will 
give  them  to  me  if  I  run  some  mes-. 
sages  for  him." 

"I've  a  box  of  paints  I've  never 
touched,"  added  Joe  Brown. 

In  fact,  it  looked  as  though  that 
tree  would  be  well  supplied.  Only 
one  of  the  scholars  had  not  prom- 
ised anything,  and  had  not  even  spok- 
en. This  was  Robbie  Grant,  a  little 
boy  who  limped  rather  painfully,  and 
who  was  very  shabby.  He  should, 
indeed,  have  gone  to  the  Sunday- 
school  on  the  hill,  the  little  Mission 
Sunday-school  for  the  factory  chil- 
dren, seeing. that  his  father  worked 
in  the  factory.  But  his  home  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  minister 
thought  it  better  for  Robbie  to  come 
down  on  his  tricycle  to  the  school 
that  was  more  easily  reached. 

Robbie  could  think  of  nothing  that 
he  might  offer  as  a  gift  for  the  fac- 
tory Christmas-tree!  He  knew  that 
it  was  not  always  easy  for  his  mother 
to  save  out  of  the  many  demands 
for  money  even  his  little  offering 
for  the  missions  each  Sunday.  He 
did  not  like  to  ask  her  for  something 
else.  Yet  he  did  wish  he  could  give 
his  mite  to  the  many  beautiful  things 
that  would  be  brought  in  the  day 
before  Christmas. 

That  night  as  he  sat  by  the  stove, 
while  his  father  and  mother  talked 
about  the  chances  of  turkeys  being 
given  away  to  the  people,  as  they  had 
been  last  year,  he  turned  over  in 
his  mind  all  his  very  few  and  very 
small  possessions.  Nothing  seemed 
available! 

Christmas  day  came,  and  he  went 
to  church  with  his  father  and  moth- 
er, this  time  to  the  Mission  on  the 
hill.  Far  back  in  the  vestry  he  could 
see  the  tree!  It  was  bare  of  orna- 
ment, but  it  was  a  nice  tree.  What 
could  he  hang  on  it? 

The  next  day  his  mother  made  him 
very  clean  and  tidy  for  the  Sunday- 
school  Christmas-tree. 

"I  daresay  you'll  get  something 
very  nice,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed 
him  good-bye.  Robbie  smiled,  but 
the  smile  faded  very  quickly.  It  was 
giving,  not  getting,  that  would  make 
him  happy. 

Then  the  thought  came  to  him  like 
a  flash  of  light!  He  would  give 
whatever  present  he  might  receive! 

When  he  reached  the  school-house, 
the  tree — a  much  bigger  one  than  he 
had  seen  in  the  vestry  of  the  Mis- 
sion on  the  hill — was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  behold.  On  the  top  was  a 
star  of  gold,  and  all  around  the  star, 
only  a  little  below,  were  dolls  that 
looked  like  fairies.  Other  gifts  were 
scattered  here  and  there,  thimbles 
in  silk  bags,  little  needle-books  and 
pincushions,  pen-wipers,  and  baskets 
filled  with  spools  of  threads.  There 
were  small  writing-cases,  too,  besides 
skates,  and  a  sled,  for  one  boy, — 
but  that  was  really  a  prize, — and 
books  in  large  numbers 


it  and  superintendent  who  had  chos- 
en it  for  him? 

He  took  it  home  and  read  it  as 
long  as  his  mother  would  keep  the 
lamp  going  for  him.  He  placed  it 
under  his  pillow,  to  feel  the  edges 
when  he  woke.  He  cared  for  the 
book  too  much  to  give  it  up. 

So,  as  he  had  nothing  to  offer,  he 
did  not  join  the  other  boys  and  girls 
in  the  S  inday-school  house.  Ins'ead 
he  sat  at  heme  and  read  his  book 

"Don't  you  go  to  the  Mission  Tree, 
son?"  asked  his  father,  at  supper. 

"No,  father,"  Robbie  flushed  a  lit- 
tle. His  class  was;  going,  to  help 
hand  oranges  and  pull  down  things 
for  the  tree.  He  began  to  picture 
the  merry  party  climbing  the  hill, 
and  to  wish — oh,  how  he  wished!  — 
that  he,  too,  had  a  gift,  and  could 
join  them. 

The  evening  wore  on  to  eight 
o'clock,  the  time  for  the  tree. 

"I  want  to  see  that  sight, — the 
little  ones  getting  their  toys,"  said 
his  father.  "Come,  Robbie,  we  can't 
leave  you  alone.  Put  your  coat  on 
and  I'll  help  you  up  the  hill." 


Robbie  went  a  little  unwillingly, 
but  he  saw  no  way  out.  He  left  his 
precious  book  at  home. 

The  tree  was  lighted  when  they  en- 
tered. It  looked  rather  a  bare  little 
tree  compared  with  yesterday's,  and 
Robbie  was  sorry.  Somehow,  the 
class  did  not  seem  to  have  acted  up 
to  its  first  intention  in  the  matter. 
Fred  Jackson's  skates  were  the  two 
most  conspicuous  articles,  though  the 
bags  of  candy — many-colored  candies 
in  bags  of  brightly  hued  net — cheer- 
ed things  up  a  little. 

The  factory  children  were  not  par- 
ticular. They  chattered  over  their 
poor  little  gifts — some  not  at  all 
new! — with  eager  gratitude. 

"Too  bad  some  one  didn't  donate  a 
few  books."  Robbie  heard  the  super- 
intendent say.  I  thought  some  one 
would  have  seen  to  that." 

Then  Robbie,  who  had  been  return- 
ing to  his  first  desire  to  give,  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  One  big  boy,  the 
only  discontented  recipient,  was 
looking  disconsolately  at  his  share, 
a  top  of  many  colors.  That  decided 
Robbie. 


After  buns  and  oranges  had  been 
given  out  and  enjoyed,  and  before 
the  ice-cream,  the  gifts  were  distrib- 
uted. Robbie  received  a  book  that 
he  had  wanted  very  much  about  the 
Far  North  and  the  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  explorers. 

While  he  was  eating  ice-cream  and 
cake  he  looked  at  it,  and  felt  that 
he  could  not  give  it  up.  After  all, 
why  should  he?  Would  it  not  look 
rather  ungrateful  to  the  kind  teach- 
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He  slipped  out  of  the  house,  and 
went  down  the  hill.  It  was  not  easy, 
but  he  reached  his  home  at  last.  He 
knew  where  the  key  was  hidden 
under  the  mat,  and  he  went  in.  There 
lay  the  book!  He  wrapped  it  in  pa- 
per, and  started  up  the  hill. 

This  was  more  difficult.  His  crutch 
slipped  more  than  once,  and  he  even 
fell  himself.  He  wished  that  he  had 
taken  his  book  with  him! 

At  last  the  trip  was  over.  Alas! 
He  was  too  late!  The  school-house 
was  closed,  the  people  were  coming 
down  the  hill,  laughing  and  talking, 
all  except  the  big  boy  with  the  top. 
who  was  very  quiet! 

Robbie  went  up  to  him. 

"I  didn't  get  my  gift  here  in  time, 
Joe,"  he  said.  "This  book, — it's  for 
you!" 

Joe  caught  it  eagerly.  Boys  who 
have  liberal  uncles  and  aunts,  as  well 
as  fathers  and  mothers,  to  supply 
their  needs  and  even  their  fancies, 
cannot  imagine  how  precious  a  book 
can  be  to  one  who  has  to  give  all  he 
earns  to  the  family  fund;  who  must 
think  of  rent  and  the  grocers'  bills, 
not  of  what  he  wants! 

"Say,  it's  fine!"  cried  Joe,  stand- 
ing under  a  light  to  look  at  it. 
"There's  a  picture  of  Peary — and 
Captain  Scott!" 

He  did  not  say  thank  you,  for  he 
hardly  connected  Robbie  with  the 
gift!      If  was  his  share  of  the  tree! 

Afterwards,  Robbie  knew  that  good 
came  out  of  his  delay.  Two  gentle- 
men had  decided  to  start  a  lending 
library  of  good  books  for  the  factory 
lads.  He  was  glad  tonight,  however, 
for  he  found  as  much  pleasure  in 
picturing  Joe's  delight  over  the  book 
as  he  had  in  reading  it. 

None  of  his  class  knew  it.  but  Rob- 
bie had  learned  that  it  is  truly  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive! 

BEAUTIFY  CALIFORNIA  FOR 

1915. 


Just  one  week  away  is  1915 — 
the  year  of  two  great  expositions  for 
California  and  a  consequent  influx  of 
visitors  and  possible  settlers.  Most 
people  from  liie  Fas-t  m,ve  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  State  in  so  far  as  climate 
and  beauty  are  concerned,  and  only  a 
visit  here  can  set  them  right.  If  the 
visit  is  made  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  California  will  doubtless  mea- 
sure up  to  the  ideals  held  of  the 
State — if  the  trip  is  made  during  our 
dry  season,  the  chances  are  for  dis- 
appointment. Part  of  the  dry,  dusty 
and  glaring  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  summer  and  fall  may 
be  overcome  by  man,  but  part  can 
not  be  helped. 

At  this  time  certain  communities 
of  the  State  are  at  work,  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  in  the  cleaning  up 
of  debris  and  setting  out  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  flowers  and  grass  along  the 
highways,  that  visitors  may  see  them 
at  their  best.  Such  communities 
are  to  be  commended  and  doubtless 
will  be  well  repaid  for  their  efforts. 
However,  not  by  community  action 
alone  can  a  section  be  made  beauti- 
ful— community  action  must  be  back- 
ed by  individual  work  and  now  Is 
the  time  to  get  this  individual  work 
under  way. 

Every  homesite  in  the  State  should 
be  made  tidy  and  seeds  planted  dur- 
ing the  rainy  months.  If  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  to  set  out, 
there  are  ways  that  you  can  improve 


it  with  little  or  no  cost. 

Young  eucalyptus  trees  cost  but  a 
few  cents  and  require  very  little  time 
to  get  started;  ask  your  neighbor  for 
some  branches  off  the  geranium 
bushes  and  set  out  a  few  stalks 
around  your  house  or  along  the  drive. 
It  is  astonishing  what  they  will  do 
with  a  little  care  in  a  f^w  months. 
A  few  slips  from  rose  bushes  will, 
in  a  short  time,  help  relieve  the  bar- 
renness around  the  house  A  few 
poppy  seeds  planted  now  will  make 
a  glory  spot  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

Every  farmer  owes  it  to  himself, 
his  family  and  his  neighbors,  to  help 
make  his  community  attractive.  Add 
value  to  your  farm  and  your  life  by 
helping  beautify  your  surroundings. 
If  yen  can  afford  it,  send  to  the  seed 
houses  and  get  some  of  their  of- 
ferings. 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 


When  God  does  his  best  work  he 
needs  the  best  men  to  help  him. — 
George  Elfot. 

Learn  as  if  you  were  to  live  for- 
ever; live  as  if  you  were  to  cie  to- 
morrow.— Ansalus  de  Insulis. 

The  most  diflScult  thing  in  life  is 
to  keep  the  heights  which  the  soul 
has  reached. — Rev.  David  Kiddle,  Jr. 

When  death,  the  great  reconciler, 
has  come,  it  is  never  our  tenderness 
that  we  repent  of,  but  our  severity. — 
George  Eliot. 

The  whip  of  words — short,  sharp, 
incisive  words, — chosen  with  care 
and  knotted  well  together,  is  a  ter- 
rible weapon.  One  brief,  indignant 
couplet  of  such  words,  or  a  piopnetic 
warning  of  three  small  syllables  only, 
like  "vac  victis,"  will  go  rouni  th~i 
globe,  and  man  has  no  power  to  stop 
it. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Fear,  then,  to  do  evil.  That  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  we 
should  all  have.  Be  brave  to  face 
danger,  difficulty;  but  shrink  from 
sin  with  fear.  There  is  reason  for 
this,  believe  me,- — reason  written  in 
the  very  foundation  of  the  universe, 
and  permeating  through  all  the  fab- 
ric of  conscious  life.  Determine  that 
your  life  shall  be  genuine.  Seek  char- 
acter above  reputation. — Charles  E. 
Perkins. 

Our  Father,  may  we  remember 
those  who,  in  trying  times  and  under 
difficult  circumstances,  have  given 
themselves  to  the  life  of  human  serv- 
ice. May  we  rejoice  in  their  mem- 
ory and  in  their  work,  and  may  we 
learn  to  take  our  work,  whatsoever 
it  may  be,  however  small  it  may  be  in 
itself,  as  a  part  of  the  great  human 
effort  through  which  righteousness 
comes.  May  we,  in  our  generation 
enter  the  gates  of  righteousness  and 
rejoice,  knowing  that  for  every  one 
of  us  there  is  a  work  and  a  challenge 
for  our  every  power,  as  we  give  our- 
selves to  Thy  service.  Amen. — 
Christian  Register. 

THE  CENTI-PIG. 


A  young  wife  recently  went  into 
a  provision  shop  and  addressed  the 
shopman  thus: 

"I  bought  three  or  four  hams  here 
a  month  or  so  ago,  and  they  were 
fine.    Have  you  any  more  of  them?" 

"Yes,  ma'am."  replied  the  man. 
"There  are  ten  of  those  hams  hang- 
ing up  there  now." 

"Well,  if  you  are  sure  they're  off 
the  same  pig,  I'll  take  three  of 
them,"  replied  the  young  wife  meek- 
ly.— Exchange. 
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The  banker's  endorsement  on  a  certified  check 
is  an  absolute  assurance  to  you  of  its  value — 
the  name  —frffLETTO-  on  anY  piece  of  hardware — 
any  tool — any  farm  or  garden  implement  or  can  of 
paint  is  equally  as  great  an  assurance  of  value. 
•"'$TH.nTQ—  stands  for  the  highest  quality  attain- 
able in  the  article  which  bears  its  name — it  is  a 
positive  guarantee  of  worth — see  to  it  therefore 
when  buying  anything  for  the  house,  garden, 
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•"STUnTO-*  is  stamped  upon  it.  It 
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Wherever  good  goods  are  sold  you 
can  get  ■  $T1LCTT0  brand. 
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this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days,  then  you 
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The  Markets. 


Unless  otherwise  noted  prices  art 

f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  23,  1914. 

WHEAT. 
Nothern  growers  are  holding 
firmly,  and  with  continued  buying 
for  export,  the  Oregon  market  has 
reached  new  high  levels  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  local  market  has 
responded  with  a  sharp  advance  on 
all  varieties,  though  trading  here  is 
on  a  moderate  scale. 

Cal.  Club,  Ctl  $2.05  @2. 10 

Forty -fold    2.10@  2.15 

Northern  Club    2.05  ©2.10 

Northern  Blue'm  "   2.20  @  2.30 

Northern   Red   2.10  @  2.25 

BARLEY. 
Trading  in  futures  has  been  quite 
active,  and  the  spot  grain    is  also 
in  strong  demand,    with  offerings 
coming  out  slowly.     Prices  accord- 
ingly show  considerable  advance  for 
both  shipping  and  feed  barley. 
Brewing  &  Shipp'g  $1.30  @1.35 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl. .  1.22  %  @  1.27  % 
OATS 

The  northern  market  is  quite 
strong,  with  reports  of  an  export  de- 
mand. This  market,  however,  has 
not  been  affected,  as  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  seed  now,  and  red 
oats  for  feed  are  plentiful. 

Red  feed  1.45  ©1.60 

Seed   1.65®  1.90 

Gray   Nominal 

White   1.55®  1.60 

Black  Seed  1.75®  2.25 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  slow  and  with- 
out much  feature,  eastern  stock  be- 
ing rather  easy,  wnile  local  Egyp- 
tian is  offered  in  liberal  quantities. 

California  Yellow  Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow  $1.70®  1.75 

Egyptian  White       ....  1.55  @1.65 

Milo  Maize    1.65®  1.70 

BEANS. 

There  is  little  worthy  of  comment 
in  the  bean  market  at  present,  as 
prices  stand  steadily  at  the  former 
level,  and  business  is  in  the  quiet 
condition  usual  around  the  holidays. 
There  are  indications,  however,  of 
a  renewed  demand  early  in  the 
year,  and  while  there  is  consider- 
able stock  of  some  varieties  on  hand, 
holders  are  maintaining  a  firm  at- 
titude. This  is  particularly  true  of 
limas,  eastern  prices  for  which  are 
still  tending  upward,  while  growers 
who  now  hold  most  of  the  available 
stock  are  very  firm  in  their  views. 

(On  Wharf.) 
Bayos:  Cal.  per  ctl.  ... $4.50 @ 4.75 

Blackeyes   3.75@3.85 

Cranberry  beans   3.75® 4.00 

Horse  Beans    3.50® 3.75 

Small  Whites    3.90  ©4.00 

Large  White    3.75®  3.90 

Pink    3.00®  3.10 

Limas   5.15@5.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.00  ©5.10 

Mexican  Red    4.75  ©5.00 

SEEDS. 

Prices  stand  as  before.  Alfalfa 
finds  hardly  as  much  demand  at  the 
moment  as  for  some  time  past,  but 
renewed  activity  is  expected.  Other 
lines  are  quiet. 

Alfalfa   15     @16  c 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb ...  .  Nominal 

Canary   10  @12%c 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  314c 

Timothy    7  %  ©  8  c 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  increasing  a  little, 
but  not  enough  to  affect  the  situa- 
tion appreciably.  The  local  market 
was  extremely  dull  during  the  wet 
weather,  and  shows  very  little  re- 
vival since.  It  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain prices  at  the  level  quoted,  and 
concessions  are  frequently  made  on 
the  medium  and  poorer  grades,  of 
which  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  con- 
sist. Choice  hay  is  scarce,  but  in 
little  demand,  and  alfalfa  moves 
slowly. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  14.00  ©15.00 

No.  1  Wheat   $9.00  ®  10.50 

do  No.  2   6.00®  8.50 

Barley    5.00®  8.50 

Tame  Oats   6.00@12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.00©  8.00 

Alfalfa    6.00©  9.00 

Stock  Hay    4.50©  5.00 

Straw,  per  bale   40®  45c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  has  been  marked  up 
again,  owing  to  the  advance  on  the 
whole  grain.  Bran  also  is  a  little 
uigner.  Other  lines  are  steady,  and 
general  business  is  rather  quiet. 
Alfalfa-molasses  meal,   

per  ton   .  $19.00  @  20.00 

'Van.  per  ton   28.00  ©29.00 

Oilcake  Meal    37.00 ©38.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  25.00  ©25.50 

Cracked  Corn   39.00@40.00 

Middlings    33.00  @  34.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00  ©28.00 

Rolled  Oats   32.00  ©33.00 

Shorts    29.00  ©30.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Garden  truck  in  general  has  been 
rather  quiet.  Celery  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  in  holiday  trade, 
and  while  offerings  are  liberal,  choice 
lots  from  the  Delta  bring  a  little 
better  figures.  Lettuce  also  is  mov- 
ing fairly  well,  but  large  arrivals 
from  the  south  have  brought  prices 
down.  Local  tomatoes  are  getting 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  while  south- 
ern stock  sells  In  a  limited  way  at 
50  to  85c.  per  crate.  Rhubarb  is  ap- 
pearing in  fair  quantities,  and  sells 
at  easy  prices.  String  beans  of  at- 
tractive quality  are  scarce  and  high, 
while  wax  and  lima  beans  are  easier. 
Peppers,  Bell,  lb  3     ©     4  c 

Chili,  lb   2     ©     3  c 

Carrots,  per  sack  ...  .30     ©  40  c 

Tomatoes,  crate  50     ©  85  c 

Beans,  Wax,  per  lb.  .  .  6     @     8  c 

String    8     @  12  %c 

Lima    5     @     7  c 

Cucumbers,  lugs  .  .  .  .1.25     @  1.50 
.  .  .  .3%  @     6  c 
Cream  Squash,  box  ...  25     @  35  c 
Celery,  doz  10     @20  c 

do  crate   1.00     @  1.50 

Sprouts,  lb   3     @    5  c 

Lettuce,  crate,  So....  50     @  75  c 

Rhubarb,  box   75     @  1.25 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

The  local  market  shows  only  minor 
changes  in  values,  though  a  strong- 
er feeling  in  both  potatoes  and  onions 
is  reported  in  the  river  district, 
where  the  rain  has  retarded  digging 
of  potatoes,  and  holders  of  onions 
are  taking  a  firmer  attitude.  Local 
garlic  is  a  little  firmer,  and  sweet 
potatoes  from  storage  are  held  at  an 
advance. 

Potatoes:  Salinas,  ctl  $1.40©  1.60 
River  Burbanks,  ctl.    90c ©  1.10 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ctl.  .  .  .1.70®  1.85 
Onions:  Yellow,  sack  .  90c@  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   12©  15t 

POULTRY. 
Chickens  show  little  change,  the 
attention  of  the  trade  being  centered 
on  turkeys.  These  have  been  arriv- 
ing in  large  quantities,  including 
heavy  shipments  from  Oregon  and 
Texas.  While  there  has  been  a  lively 
demand,  bringing  the  price  to  28c. 
early  in  the  week,  this  figure  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  26c.  is  now 
about  the  top.  Live  turkeys  receive- 
little  attention. 

Live  Turkeys,  lb  19     @21  c 

do,  dressed  24     @26  c 

Large  Broilers  20     @22  c 

Small  broilers,  per  lb.  25     @28  c 

Fryers   19     @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17  @18  c 
Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  .  .  .17  @18  c 
Small  Hens,  per  lb.  .  .  .15  @16  c 
Young  Roosters,  per  lb. 17     @18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  2.00  ©3.00 

'Jeese,  per  pair   2  5»»«  x  »«■ 

Ducks,  doz   $5.00 ©9.00 

BUTTER. 
After  a  little  drop,  the  lower 
grades  have  stood  without  change. 
Extras  also  stood  at  the  last  quota- 
tion most  of  the  week,  but  now 
show  a  slight  advance.  Considerable 
northern  stock  is  coming  in. 

Thu.  Frt.    Sat.    Mod.    Tu.  Wed. 

Kitras   29  29      29      29      29  SO 

Prime   27%  27%  27%  27%  27%  27% 

Prime   26  26      26      26     26  26 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  has  been  sky- 
rocketing most  of  the  week,  reach- 
ing a  top  price  of  57V6c  for  extras. 
This  is  attributed  to  a  sudden  short- 
age on  the  local  market,  though  the 
southern  market  was  very  slow  to  re- 
spond and  reached  nothing  like  the 
local  prices.  The  high  figures  have 
greatly  curtailed  the  demand,  at  the 
same  time  attracting  shipments  from 
the  south,  and  extras  now  show  a 
sudden  drop  of  10c.  Storage  stock 
has  been  strong,  but  with  large  of- 


of  Chinese  stock  the  situation  is  ex- 
pected to  become  easier  very  soon. 

Thu.    Frl     Bat    Mod.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  53%  53%  54      57%  56  46 

Sel.    Pul  47%  46      46%  47%  42  36 

CHEESE. 
Y.  A.'s  stand  unchanged  at  the 
recent  decline,  and  flats  have  dropped 
lc,  while  Monterey  cheese  remains 
rather  scarce  and  high. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb.l2%c 
New  Young  America,  fancy  ..14  c 

Monterey  Cheese  _  _  17  ©18  c 

Los  Angeles  dairy  prices. 

Wed.    Thu.    KM.    Sat.  Hon.  Tu. 

Butter   30  30      30  30  30  30 

Eggs  38  40     33  40  48  45 

Cal.  Cheese  14  14      14  14  14  14 

Flats   14%  14%  14%  14%  14%  14% 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 
"  Cranberries  have  been  in  strong 
demand,  and  with  moderate  offerings 
the  price  has  been  marked  up  sharp- 
ly. Persimmons  are  a  little  easier. 
Casaba  melons  are  cleaning  up  on  the 
Christmas  market  at  75c.  per  crate 
or  dozen.  Aside  from  this  there  is 
practically  nothing  offered  but  ap- 
ples, some  varieties  of  which  have 
been  marked  up  a  little.  There 
seems  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  growers  or  packers  to  get  a  little 
better  values,  and  this  seems  to  be 
justified  by  the  extent  of  the  Christ- 
mas trade,  though  it  is  doubted 
whether  there  will  be  much  move- 
ment after  the  holidays. 

Cranberries   $12.00  ©13.00 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin  .  65®  1.00 

Belleflowers   65®  85c 

Baldwin    65®  85c 

Xmas  Apples    1.75®  2.25 

Persimmons,  box   40®  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  practical- 
ly featureless  this  week,  as  there 
is  no  great  demand  at  this  season, 
and  prices  are  unchanged.  Apples 
are  held  more  firmly  than  for  some 
time  past,  with  indications  of  a 
better  demand,  though  prices  are 
still  very  low.  Holders  in  other 
lines  take  a  fairly  firm  view  of  the 
situation,  as  there  is  no  heavy  sup- 
ply of  anything  but  peaches,  and  a 
renewed  demand  in  this  line  is  ex- 
pected after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says :   


Consuming  demand  for  California 
products  is  seasonably  light,  but 
with  stocks  at  present  small,  al- 
though steamers  on  the  way  from 
the  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal  are 
understood  to  be  bringing  full  car- 
goes covering  all  varieties,  the  feel- 
ing among  holders  of  spot  goods 
is  firm  and  in  all  lines  prices  are 
held  steadily  up  to  previous  quota- 
tions. 

There  is  a  pronounced  scarcity  of 
loose  muscatel  and  seedless  varieties 
of  California  Raisins  here  and  ad- 
vices from  the  Coast  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  not  much  more  of  these 
to  come  forward,  as  the  cutting  off 
of  supplies  of  Sultanas  from  Turkey 
has  compelled  foreign  markets  to 
look  to  California.  Australia  as 
well  as  England  and  other  European 
markets  is  said  to  have  been  an  un- 
usually large  buyer  of  these  Cali- 
fornia varieties,  notably  of  Coast 
bleached  Sultanas.  In  seeded  raisins 
the  movement  here  appears  to  be 
slow,  but  the  market  seems  to  have 
been  put  into  good  shape  by  the 
clearing  up  of  old  stock  which  a 
while  ago  was  rather  excessive.  The 
Coast  market  on  seeded  shows  no 
signs  of  weakening,  as  prices  are 
guaranteed  for  some  time  to  come 
by  the  Associated  Company  and  out- 
side holdings  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  well  absorbed. 

Buyers  are  reluctant  to  meet  the 
views  of  holders,  but  the  latter  de- 
cline to  make  concessions,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  rejection  of  orders 
for  Prunes  that  have  been  put  up 
from  here  during  the  past  few  days 
for  carload  lots  at  *4c.  under  the 
general  asking  prices  for  40s  to  90s 
on  a  four-size  bulk  basis. 

In  Apricots  and  Peaches  little 
business  seems  to  be  doing  on  the 
spot  and  no  orders  are  being  sent  to 
California  from  this  quarter  at  pres- 
ent, so  far  as  can  be  learned.  How- 
ever, the  feeling  among  holders  is 
firm  and  no  price  changes  are  to  be 
recorded. 

Evap.  Apples,  1914    ....     4@5  c 

Apricots,  1914    6  @9c 

Figs:  White,  1914   4  c 

Black   2V4@2\c 

Calimyrna   5  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  '14.  5     ©6  c 


RELIABLE  NURSERY  STOCK 


IP  YOU 
WANT 

well  grown  and  otherwise  first  class,  write  us. 

Our  New  Catalog  It  the  talk  at  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thli  Book  give*  descriptions  of  all  eonmerslal 
varieties  ot  Nursery-stock,  and  In  addition  It  contains  valuable  Planting  Methods  and  other  expert 
advice.  Send  for  it.  IT'S  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  Submit  a  list  of  your  wants  for  quotation.1 
Special  prices  named  on  larje  orders. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
All  orders 
placed  with 
us  before 
Jan.  1st,  1915 
calling  for 
500  Trees 
we  donate 
a  Family 
Orchard  of 
20  Assorted 
Fruit  Trees. 


SPECIALTIES : 
Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees, 
Citrus  Tree. 
Olive  Trees, 
Fig  Trees, 
Grape  Vines, 

Hardy 
Ornamentals. 

Address  us 
Box  615  M, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


ntjfi  Trtt  rc°°uur 
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Peaches,  new  ....... 

Pears   '.  '.  . 

Raisins  (in  sweatbox) : 

Loose  Muscatels  c.  .  .  .  '. 

Seedless  Sultanas  .... 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


•  3%  @3%c 
6     @8  C 


94% 
5  o 


Advices  from  Southern  California 
affirm  that  the  recent  rains  have 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustry in  many  ways;  the  most 
noticeable  being  the  holding  back  of 
shipments,  thus  giving  the  Eastern 
markets  a  chance  to  clean  up  after 
the  holidays,  when  market  conditions 
invariably  show  weakness.  Eastern 
reports  tell  of  the  arrival  of  some 
very  "pale"  California  navels,  which 
averaged  only  from  $1.20  to  $1.40 
per  box.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  fruit  has  got  to  be 
right  if  fair  prices  are  to  be  real- 
ized. Some  growers  and  shippers 
are  said  to  concern  themselves  only 
about  how  to  "get  by"  the  federal 
inspector,  but  the  Covina  Argus  in 
discussing  this,  tersely  remarks: 

"It  is  not  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  the  orange  growers  of 
California  must  satisfy  in  the  ques- 
tion of  green  versus  ripe  fruit.  It 
is  the  person  who  eats  the  orange." 

Thirty-four  cars  of  navels  auction- 
ed in  New  York  last  Monday  aver- 
aged $1.75  to  $2.50,  similar  prices 
ruling  in  other  Eastern  marts. 

In  San  Francisco,  citrus  goods 
have  been  moving  rather  slowly  on 
the  local  market  this  week,  and  with 
arrivals  keeping  about  up  to  the  for- 
mer volume,  the  market  shows  little 
strength.  Some  shading  of  prices 
is  noted  in  practically  all  lines. 
Oranges:  Navel,  box  ...  $1.25  @ 2.00 
Tangerines,  small  box  .  .1.50  @  2.25 
Grapefruit,  seedless,  box.  1.25  <§> 2.00 

Lemons,  box  1.50  @  3.00 

Lemonettes,  box  1.25  @  1.75 

NUTS. 

The  soft-shell  varieties  of  almonds 
have  been  in  a  little  better  demand, 
with  indications  that  offerings  from 
the  country  are  closely  cleaned  up, 
while  local  buyers  show  a  disposition 
to  take  all  they  can  get  at  16  to  17c. 

It  is  believed  that  supplies  will  run 
short  within  the  next  few  months, 
and  better  values  are  also  expected 
for  hard-shell  varieties,  which  now 
will  hardly  bring  over  8c.  Walnuts 
have  been  easy,  but  more  interest  is 
shown  in  the  better  grades.  Oriental 
competition,  however,  tends  to  hold 
the  market  down. 
Almonds,  1915  crop: 

Nonpareils    21 

IXL   20 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   19 

Drakes    16 

Texas,  Prolific    16 

Walnuts,  new  crop:. 

Jumbo,  lb    19  c 

No.  1  Softshell    16  %c 

Budded   18  c 

No.  2    12  o 

HONEY. 

Some  inquiries  have  lately  appear- 
ed for  choice  water  white  extracted, 
which  brings  an  advance  of  about  lc. 
Everything  else,  however,  is  in  large 
supply,  with  scarcely  any  demand, 
and  Nevada  is  taking  care  of  market 
needs  in  comb  honey. 
Water  White,  extracted    7     @  8  c 

Light  Amber    8     (g>  9  c 

Water  White,  extracted    6  %  @  7  c 

Light  Amber    5     @  5%c 

Dark   3%c 

HOPS. 

With  export  business  developing, 
there  has  been  quite  an  active  buying 
movement  for  the  last  week,  and 
sales  have  been  made  at  a  substantial 
advance  over  the  recent  quotations. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  now  only 
a  little  left  unsold  in  the  State. 

1914  Crop  8     @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Beef  cattle  are  about  steady  as 
before.  Offerings  of  calves  are  larg- 
er, but  are  well  absorbed  in  the  local 
trade,  while  sheep  and  lambs  are 
scarce,  with  a  lively  demand.  Hogs 
are  still  plentiful. 

Steers:  No.  1   7     @  7%c 

No.   2   6  %  <g>  7  C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  6  @6%c 
No.   2   5ys-@  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags  3     @  5  c 

Calves:  Light   9  @9%c 

Medium    8  %  @  9  c 

Heavy    7     @8  c 


Hogs:  Grain-fed: 

200  to  300  lbs   7  @7&c 

100  to  225  lbs  7%  @7%c 

Prime  Wethers    ^V^&e^c 

Ewes   5  Vi  @  5  %  c 

Milk  Lambs   7     @  7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers   10  %  lb  @  11  %c 

Heifers   lOVfefoai  c 

Veal,  large  13y2@14  c 

Small   15  @15y2c 

Mutton.  Wethers  liy2@12y2c 

Ewes  11  @liy2c 

Suckling  Lambs  ....13%  lb  14  c 

Dressed  Hogs  12  %  @  13  Mi  c 

HORSES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  fairly  attractive 
horses  have  appeared  in  the  local 
market  in  the  last  week,  and  while 
the  stock  does  not  move  off  very  rap- 
idly, bidding  is  more  spirited  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  market  will  develop 
a  stronger  tone.  Current  offerings 
consist  almost  entirely  of  delivery 
and  light  wagon  stock,  with  a  few 
chunks,  but  practically  nothing  of 
the  heavy  drafter  class. 
Heavy  drafters,  1700  ibs. 

and  over  $225  @275 

Light  Dra's,  1500  to  1650  200  @215 
Chunks,  1350  to  1500..  180@200 
Wagon  Horses,  1250  to 

1350    125@175 

Green  Mountain  Range.   .  .  60  @  1.00 


Publisher  s  Department 


One  of  the  best  printed  nursery 
catalogues  received  at  this  desk  so 
far  this  season  is  from  the  Arm- 
strong Nurseries  of  Ontario.  From 
this  nursery  come  not  only  citrus 
and  olive  trees  but  all  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruit,  as  well  as  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees,  vines,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
built  up  a  great  business  since  the 
establishment  of  his  nurseries,  26 
years  ago,  so  that  now  they  cover 
300  acres.  Send  for  his  catalogue, 
which  carries  the  prices  on  the  stock. 


In  this  issue  we  devote  several 
pages  to  floricultural  topics,  of 
which  our  columns  have  been  some- 
what shy  of  late.  We  hope  to  fur- 
nish more  along  these  lines  in  the 
future,  because  we  thorougly  be 
lieve  that  every  one  who  lives  in 
California  enjoys  the  climate  and 
flowers  of  the  State.  Because  you  do 
enjoy  beauty  as  expressed  in  growing 
things  is  the  reason  why  you  should 
do  your  part  in  growing  more  flow- 
ers. The  Rural  Press  wishes  to  help 
you  in  that  effort. 


Along  the  line  of  the  foregoing  we 
are  now  printing  a  new  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Vines,"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson.  The 
work  has  been  somewhat  delayed 
owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  work 
on  the  author.  However,  we  expect 
to  have  the  book  ready  early  in 
January.  The  price  of  the  book, 
cloth-bound,  well  illustrated,  will  be 
$1.50  per  copy,  postpaid. 


Our  subscription  list  is  still  grow- 
ing. Last  week  we  added  201  new 
paid  subscribers  to  our  list.  During 
the  year,  now  nearly  closed,  we 
have  added  more  new  readers  to  our 
list  than  during  any  year  since  the 
establishment  of  this  journal.  1914 
has  been  good  to  us  in  other  ways 
also. 


A  "Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year"  to  every  one  of  the  readers  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PRUDENCE  OR  IMPRUDENCE? 


"Jones  seems  to  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  something  laid  by 
for  a  rainy  day." 

"Yes,  I  know;  it's  my  umbrella." 


A  former  one-cow  dairyman  was 
notified  by  the  Board  of  Health  that 
his  license  had  expired.  He  sat 
down  and  answered: 

"Dear  Sir — The  cow  beat  you  to 
it;  she  expired  first." 
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growing-    396 

Stump-pullers,    community   628 

Subsoiling   275,  303 

Succession  of  ripening    504 

Sudan   grass    523 

Sugar  cane    472 

prices    170 

Sulphur,  for  dried  fruit    26 

Sulphur  house,  painting    624 

Sun-burn   371,  592 

Sweet  potatoes  423,  473 

Swine: 

age  for  breeding    383 

apricots  for    287 

barley  for   17,  571 

beet  pulp  for    37 

boar  selection    88 

breeders'  association    310 

breeds,  selection  of   88 

brewing  grain  for    512 

cattle  and    208 

crop  rotation  for    88 

crude  oil  for    633 

dairy  and    264 

dipping    138 

fruit  for    198 

health  on  grain  ranch   457 

houses,  clean   88,  110 

importation  of    17 

in  orange  orchard    587 

in  deciduous  orchard    568 

litters,  fall    383 

milk  for    65 

pasture  for    386 

potatoes  for    65 

prolificacy    289 

trough  for    608 

T 

Tariff   50,  61,  99,  628 

Teeth,  care  of   436 

Tomatoes    376 

Tractors: 

considerations    in    buying. ... 404,  600 

costs  of  operation   247,  429,  600,  635 

factory  in  California   271 

farm  uses  of   309,  452,  564 

operation  of   535 

of  former  days   356 

Tuberculosis,  human   615 

Tule  bugs    419 

U 

Unemployed   60,  111 

V 

Vegetable  growing    128,  201,  278 

Vetch   467,  523 

Veterinary  queries: 

abortion   206,  265,  572 

blackleg    287 

bloat   157,  433 

bloody    milk  456,  572 

bones,  chewing   607 

bull  out  of  condition  18,  607 

castration    640 

cough    110 

drying  up  287,  383,  607 

foundered    157 

foxtail  injuries   110,  157 

garget   38,  431 

growth  on  neck   110 

indigestion    289,  640 

lameness    607 

lame  shoulder   287 

leucorrhoea    336 

lumpy  jaw    18 

mammitis    287,  639 

masturbation   336 

milk  fever   .'   183,  385 

milk  flow  irregular   572 

scours   157,  407 

teats   abnormal    456 

leaky    545 

opening   in    38 

warts   on    545 

tonic    336 

tuberculosis   40,  157,  287,  431 

udder  caked    287 

warbles    639 

dogs: 

abscess    545 

distemper    639 

mange    336 

rabies    336 

horses: 

abscess  on  jaw    38 

founder    572 

heaves    572 

hock  joint  cracking    38 

indigestion    431 

itch    431 

kneesprung    572 

lame    456 

neck  sore    359 

ring  bone    183 

rupture    359 

scours    407 

shoulder  sore   336,  407 

sweeney    545 

teeth  bad    607 

worms    431 


swine: 

cholera   234,  407 

cough    359 

indigestion    287 

staggers    431 

thyroid  enlarged    110 

Vinegar  making  on  the  farm   257 

W 

Walnuts: 

association  bulletin   255 

diseases   75,  147 

grafting   561,  594 

growing   441,  591 

stocks  for    558 

Water: 

commission    law    424 

duty  of   449 

farm  supply    92,  380 

Weather    567 

Weekly  rest  law    424 

Wells   36,  55 

Whale  oil  soap,  liquid   622 

Wheat: 

marketing   419,  471 

opportunity  for  growing  75,  394 

relation  to  Calif,  development..  522 

smutty  for  feed    596 

Whitewash   231,  631 

Women's    clubs....'  140,  164,  323 

Y 

Yellowjackets    99 
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Agriculture,  our  opportunities.  .49,  401 

Agricultural  Review   Every  issue 

Alameda  county  fair   260 

Alfalfa: 

fertilizing    419 

hay   176,  198 

improving  stand    555 

Irrigation    129 

nurse  crops  for   419,  523 

roots    624 

troubles   299,  305 

Alkali   419,  598 

Almonds: 

growing  100,  124,  347,  619 

marketing    255 

stocks  for  147,  200,  492,  558 

topworking    469 

troubles   99,  155 

Ants   351 

Apples: 

growing   6,  299 

in  Pajaro  valley    297 

in  Sonoma  county  4,  28,  77,  588 

marketing   624 

pruning    347 

show   153 

topworked  on  pears   371 

troubles   76,  443,  467 

Apricots: 

grading  dried    31 

late  blooming   523,  624 

Moorparks   631 

pruning    273 

seedling    27 

stocks    275 

troubles,  cracking    177 

gumming    347 

red   rust    347 

scale   468,  542 

shot  hole    301 

Auctions,  fruit: 

demands   56,  105,  148 

operations   121 

Automobiles: 

cost  of  operation    356 

distillate  for   535 

educational  value    534 

farm  uses  .  .  /   332,  508 

freight    East    647 

operation   309,  632 

troubles   476,  535,  601 

Auto  trucks   309,  404 

Avocadoes    509 


soiling  or  siloing  for   640 

sucking,  prevention  of   157 

Celery,  bordeaux  for   472 

Cesspool  vs.  septic  tank   633 

Cheese:   

alfalfa  milk  for    383 

as  food    242 

making  on  small  dairy    637 

production  in  1914    605 

Cherries: 

immature  on  market    107 

leaf  glands   275.  327 

troubles   51,  123,  327 

Christmas  berries    523 

Cider,  keeping  sweet    259 

Citrus: 

cover  and  shade  crops    324 

crop   1913-14    253 

fertilization   374.  470 

Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  report  254 

market  conditions    126,  589 

progressiveness    443 

propagation   3,  176,  199 

stocks   590 

topworking    521 

troubles: 

insects   226,  253,  304 

others   5,  171,  348,  625 

Clover   37,  443,  619 

Cocoanut  meal    532 

Co-operation   185,  281,  599,  629 

Cork    75 

Corn   415,  523,  696 

smut    619 

sweet    376 

worms   3,  81,  104,  395 

Cotton   220,  322 

Cover  crops   81,  299,  621 

Creamery,  co-operative    61 

Crop  report    151 

Crown  gall    619 

Crude  oil,  where  to  buy    633 

Cultivation,  disk  and  drill    380 

Cured  Fruit  Exchange,  markets  .  .  471 

Currant  pruning    448 

Cut  worms   57,  259 


Barley: 

beardless   

crops   1, 

exports   

feed  and  hay  467, 

Bats  in  the  house   

Beans: 

growing   30,  323. 

straw   

weevils   81, 

Bees  eat  fruit   51, 

Beets,  sugar   80.  123, 

Belgian  aid   419,  442,  467, 

Berries: 

growing   6,  589,  619, 

marketing   

Bermuda   grass   347,  415, 

Blacksmith  shop  on  farm   

Blue  mold  of  citrus   

Bran  for  feed   

Brands,  selling  value  of   

Britons  as  vegetarians   

Brown  mites,  spray  for   

Buckwheat   419, 

Bur  clover: 

as  feed   

growing   3, 

seed   

Butter: 

bitter   

farm  making   

imported   

Improvement  needed   

production  in  1914   

C 

Cactus   80,  123,  322, 

California  Fruit  Distributors .. 252, 
Canada  agricultural  notes   

peas   

Cast  iron  softening  

Cattle: 

beef: 

conserving  range  feed   

feeding   1,  16,  208, 

future  of   

Hindu  or  Sacred   

pure-breds  needed   

sale  of   

shorthorns.  Glide   

State  Fair  awards   

Vina  ranch   

dairy: 

abortion,  prevention  of  

alfalfa,  balancing   

associations: 

creamery  operators   85, 

cow-tostlng   112, 

dairymen   85, 

Jersey  breeders  

barley  for   512, 

beanstraw  for   

beet  pulp  for  37, 

beets  for  123, 

brewing  grains  for  

cactus  for   

calves,  milk  for  134, 

eight  hour  and   

grain  hay  vs.  beet  pulp   

Guernsey  world's  record   

Holstein    sales... 180.  236,  361, 
454.  544, 

Inspection  of   

Jerseys: 

classes,  new  

founding  herd  of   

registering    477, 

sale  of   

milo  maize  for   

morning  glory  for   

pasturing   

pie  melons  for   

potato  vines  for   

pumpkins  for   512, 

rack  feeding  of   

rations  for   

root  crops  for   

shade  for   
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Dairying: 

building  construction.  .  .  .109,  166, 

208,  480 

city  milk    205 

feeding,  good    636 

fertility  and    585 

improvement  needed    136 

large  scale    543 

milking  machines    636 

New  Zealand  '.   478 

Oregon    569 

records  simplified    156 

sire  association    135 

scum  in  tanks    17 

small  scale    264 

Dandelions  in  lawn    461 

Dates    197 

Dodder  killing   251 

Double  cropping   !  104,  175 

Drainage   35.  181 

Dried  fruit   31,  102 

marketing   150,  279,  620 

Dynamite    647 

B 

Eggs: 

breeding  for   43 

cooking    26* 

marketing   7,  187,  553,  611 

mottled    291 

small  hens  for    162 

winter    459 

wonderful    67 

Eight-hour    proposition.  .  .5,  11,  31,  54 
60,  74,  79.  99,  102,  132,   133,  160,  195 
209,  230.  262,  299,  314,  353 

Election  returns    466 

Electricity: 

advantages  of   534,  601 

co-operative  company    308 

costs  of   429,  534 

lighting    92.  633 

special  uses   357,  477,  600 

Equalizers,  home-made    38 

Eucalyptus  topping   398 

European    war    ..194,  221.  394,  418,  508 
and  dried   fruit    150 

Exports  of  foodstuffs    442 

F 

Fairs: 

Fresno   |   284 

Hanford    328 

Pleasanton    260 

Sonoma-Marin   204,  265 

State   157,  219,  282,  312,  315 

Farm  advisers   274 

Farm  bureau    475 

Farmers'  Protective  League    346 

Farmers'  Union  as  marketing  agency  499 

Fertilizers    327,  495 

Figs: 

feeding  to  hogs    509 

growing    29,  172,  196.  303 

packing  and  marketing  Calimyr- 

nas    326 

worms  in    323 

Fire  protection    569 

Flies  prevented  by  borax    135 

Flowers: 

growing   44,  340,  371,  388 

high  school  exhibit    539 

poultry  and    559 

Frost: 

conditions   for   557.  621 

equipment  for  fighting  .  .447,  524,  535 
Fruit: 

acreage  bv  counties   496 

canning   '.   243 

exhibits    496 

family  orchard   599 

feeding  to  animals    198 

fertilization    299 

growers'  convention  ....427,  491,  502 

marketing  conditions    122,  556 

packing   '..66,  372.  37T 

planting   185.  221.   491,  500,  504 

propagation   325 

stocks  for    497 

troubles   99.  193,  251 

varieties    494,  498 

Fumigation   ..  560.  593 

Q 

Game  law    425 

Garden  overhead  irrigation    246 

and  pigs    177 

Gas  ranges  in  rural  homes   591 

Gas  engines: 

co-operative  pumping  plant   476 

fuel  for'    133 

operation  of   428,  601 

troubles   428,  452.  508 

uses  on  farm   356,  632 

Ooats.  milch    249 

Oophers   139,  277 

Grafting   444.  593.  594 


Grain   80,  102,  352 

Grapes: 

conditions  of  production.  148,  331,  693 

cost  of  producing  Tokays   595 

harvesting   127,  223,  592 

mildew   27 

propagation   395,  443,  623 

pruning    420 

Grasshoppers   57,  349 

Grass  nuts    492 

Gravy    340 

Grove  or  orchard    587 

Green  lady  birds   75,  371,  492,  523 

Gummosis   559,  594 


Hale,  J.  H   628 

Hay   422,  332,  597 

Home  circle   Every  issue 

Horse  power   635,  664 

Horses: 

breeders'    associations  310,  409 

California  must  raise    352 

consignment  sale  of   612,  635 

draft  colt  and  sire    359 

exportation  of    654 

foals   64,  359 

foundation  for  better    288 

grain  for    456 

Pe,rcherons   86  608 

raising    352 

Shires    136 

war   demand   237,  264 

Humus  bulletin    303 

Hyacinths    549 

I 

Incubatwrs,  electric    559 

Insurance: 

old  age    615 

safety  orders,  proposed    333 

State  accident  ..33,  108,  132,  377,  596 

Irrigation: 

canals,  cleaning    81 

cost  of  pumping    600 

pipes,  wood  fiber    131 

practices   8,    32,  86 

sub-irrigation  in  orchard   27 

vs.  cultivation    373 

water  rights   12,  107 

International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture  220,  492 

J 

Johnson  grass    235 

June  beetles    51 


rally  ::::::: 


348 


327 
468 


Plant  atseases  men  s 
Plow  sharpening 

Plow  sale   

Plums: 

canning  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

growing  1*7,  279, 

packing    °* 

topworking   MA'YWV  tii 

Poison  oak   377,  436.  549 

Popcorn,  condition  to  pop  •  •  •  JJJ 

Potash  sources   353,  44!> 

Potatoes: 

convention   je- 

rotated  with  corn  lii'V«V  ?2i 

troubles   259,  350.  376 

Poultry: 

Anconas  

associations: 

Federated   ■  •  •  • 

Los  Angeles  *38,  <J8t> 

Riverside   

Bantams   

brooding    &7» 

broody  hens  cured   •  ■  •  •  JfJ 

duck  raising   291.  386,  546 

feathers    "7 

fences  for    "i* 

fitting  for  shows   JJJ 

forcing  pullets    3ez 


Kaffir  corn    235 

Kainit  for  lawn  pests   247 

Kitchens   164.  460 

I. 

Labor  organization   229,  492 

Lawns   44,  195 

troubles   99,  171 

Leaf  miner    171 

Legumes  123,  376 

growing   195,  375 

Lemons  395,  526,  622 

Letter  heads   628 

Lettuce   147 

Libraries,  county   400 

Lime  on  sour  land   75 

Livestock: 

barley  crop  and    1 

breeding  for  efficiency    511 

burying    85 

feeds   310,  311,  569 

foot  and  mouth  disease  479,  573 

increasing  on  farms    637 

Irrigation,  rotation,  and   89 

notes  Every  issue 

purebred   sales   Ill,  158,  234 

specialization  with    97 


Mangels  on  alkali    30 

Mangoes    444 

Manure   399,  477 

Maple  cuttings    27 

Market  reports   Every  issue 

Marketing  without  middlemen  ....  401 
Meat,  increasing  the  supply  of.  .  .  .  637 

Medicinal  plants    200 

Melons   99,  195,  323 

Merchant  marine    346 

Middlemen's  profit   s  347,  620 

Milk: 

calves  on   134,  183 

equipment  for  handling.  156,  184,  512 

pasteurizing   361,  384 

production  in  1914   604 

pure  milk  and  prices   321 

testing   37.  112,  455 

Morning  glory    381 

N 

Nectarine  growing    561 

Nitrogen  sources    149,  397 

Non-residents'  problems   128,  375 


Oats   352,  467 

Olive: 

associations    422,  444 

curing   517,  625 

diseases    49 

growing   76,  225,  492,  592 

oil  and  the  tariff   62* 

propagation   33,  395,  503 

Oranges: 

advertising    103,  561 

immature   76,  495 

pruning   25,  52 

troubles   275,  277 

tubbing    171 


Pac  king  houses,  clean    351 

Palm  planting   305 

Panama  canal  benefits  to  coast....  466 

Pansy  seed  planting    340 

Parasitic  insects  imported    626 

Pea  aphis   278,  302 

Peaches: 

cannery,  producing    322 

diseases   171,  323,  468 

drying   200,  259,  594 

dumplings    242 

future  of  in  California   555 

irrigation,  in  fall  ..102.  221,  254,  398 

pruning   .•351,  393,  422 

propagation   375,  448 

topworking   399,  446.  467 

Peach-almond   275,  327 

Peanuts    419 

Peai  s: 

blight  152,  176,  399,  532 

grafting   174.  323 

growing   123,  147 

Pecans  In  Paiaro  valley   171 

Peppers,  chill    161 

Phosphoric  acid  sources    421 


geese 


546 


green  feed  for  210,  314,  467,  678 

heavy  layers  ••••  ■}• 

houses   266,  362,  386,  410 

hot  weather  notes    *}• 

Incubation   

July  care   J* 

Leghorns  for  the  hills   410 

linseed  meal  for    67 

mash  formula    410 

meat  supply  and  •  •  574 

milk   for   186,  26. 

misleading  talk   •  •  •  139 

molting   290,  386,  434 

mountain  ranch   •  •  Vt 

notes   7,  411 

Oregon    practices    339 

rations,    balanced    26 1 

cost   of    115 

rice  for    glf 

scarcity    of    210 

scratch  feed  for    609 

sparrows  and    643 

starting  in    JM 

sulphur  for    641 

sunflowers  for    387 

shows: 

Modesto    611 

Oakland    575 

Panama-Pacific   91,  115 

Petaluma    547 

Redwood    *J§ 

State  Fair    315 

Sacramento    483 

San   Francisco  575,   641,  642 

Stockton    459 

Willows    647 

troubles: 

chicken-pox   434.  641 

combs,  pale   139,  410 

egg  bound    387 

eyes  cheesey    410 

feeding  sick    19 

fleas   186.  611 

growth  on  head    387 

lice    90 

roup  90,  459.  482 

ticks  19,  267 

vermin    210-  I 

worms    186.  609 

turkeys:  , 

fattening    241 

marketing    574 

raising   410,  576 

troubles   139,  162 

ventilation    210 

vigor    186 

Produce   containers    36 

Protectors,  fruit  tree    472 

Prunes: 

bur  clover  cover  crops    395 

growing   73,  625 

moisture    requirements ...  51,  196,  345 
"  398 

planting    687 

processing   175,  303 

pruning   302,  469 

sprang    469 

Prunings: 

clearing  away    398 

Pump  Irrigation   309.  600,  629 

Pumpkin  bugs    472 

a 

Quince  marmalade  and  honey   340 


Rabbits  162. 

Railway,  co-operative  farmers'.... 

Rain,  meaning  of  "an  Inch  of  

Raisins   168, 

Reclamation  hoard   536, 

Red  spider  on  beans  

Redwoods   

Reserve  banks  

Rhubarb    370, 

Rice: 

growing   84, 

marketing   443, 

Root  knot   

Ros 


Rural  credits.  .  . 
Russian  thistle 


.2.  370,  418.  492,  537, 
618,  619, 


523 
370 
597 
256 
537 

75 
555 

51 
423 

617 
471 
371 
340 
562 
631 
448 


I 


Salicylic  acid  poisoning    92 

Sand  cultivation    3 

Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report  ..  603 

Septic  tank  vs.  cesspool    633 

Sheep: 

bedding  out  on  range    41 

butcher  requirements    184 

buying  quarters    413 

catarrh    °4 

future  of  mutton    239 

lamb-growing  In  winter    466 

scabies    335 

silage  for    }J 

Shoes,  hygiene  of    "« 

Silage  and  silos:  _  _ 

alfalfa  for  16.  385,  640 

concrete,  testing   J33 

old  lumber  for    »3S 

siloing  corn   I*6 

Smith-Lever  bill    351 

Sprav  pumps,  supplying    564 

Squirrels  126,  198 

State,  division  of   587 

State  Orange  officers   42S 

Strawberries: 

crown  moth    3<> 

(Continued   on   Preceding  Page) 
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